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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


WmLSr  we  find  bookd  of  reference  in  most  departments  of  Science  and  Lite- 
ratme  in  connection  with  European  countries,  daily  becoming  cheaper  and  more 
abmidant^  those  who  inyestigate  or  seek  for  information  regarding  the  resources 
of  British  India^  or  any  of  the  scientific  and  economic  subjects  connected  with 
Eastern  countries,  still  meet  with  much  difficulty  and  hindrance,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  consulting  numerous  authors  whose  works  are  scarce  or  costly.  And 
as  some  inquirers  are  without  the  pecuniary  means  of  procuring  all  the  requisite 
books  and  journals,  or  find  it  impossible  to  procure  them  at  any  cost,  whilst  others 
want  leisure  or  opportunity  for  such  extensive  research,  it  is  evident  that  progress 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  by  collecting  and 
^ii/fon<n^g  this  widely  dispersed  information,  thereby  enabling  future  inquirers  to 
gun  some  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  many 
diligent  and  laborious  individuals,  who  have  devoted  a  great  portion  of  their  time 
to  collecting  information  over  the  vast  area  of  Southern  Asia. 

My  avocations  while  employed  in  India^  more  particularly  in  the  padt  seven 
yean,  have  rendered  necessary  for  me  a  collection  of  books  of  reference  relating  to 
In£a  and  the  East^  somewhat  more  numerous  and  varied  in  character  than  private 
individuals  generally  possess ;  whilst  my  employment  as  Secretary  to  the  Madras 
Coitral  Committees  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1855,  the  Universal  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1866,  and  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1857,  combined  with  my  duties  (since  1 851),  as  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment  Central  Museum,  have  brought  under  my  notice  a  rare  variety  of  Eastern 
products  and  subjects  of  interest ;  and  thinking  that,  before  quitting  the  countries 
in  which  I  have  dwelt  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  might  with  advantage 
leave  to  my  successors  in  a  portable  fonn^  the  notes  made  on  the  products  of  the 
East  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  combined  with  an  abstract  of  the  useful  infer* 
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mation  respecting  them  contained  in  my  books,  I  have  been  led  to  show  the  results 
in  the  present  shape. 

A  work  of  this  aim  and  character  might  doubtless  fully  occupy  the  life-time  of 
several  men  of  varied  attainments  ;  and  this  CyclopoBdia  of  India  and  of  Eastern 
mid  Southern  Asiai'ma.j  therefore  be  regarded  only  as  a  first  attempt  towards  the 
kind  of  book,  the  want  of  which  has  been  long  and  generally  felt.  But  although 
fiilly  conscious  of  Its  incompleteness  qi  niaaiy^  respects^  yet,  I  ipmat  it  may  still  be 
received  with  aU  imperfections  and  omissions,  as  a  useful  and  opportune  addition 
to  Ajsiatic  Literature ;  at  least  by  those  who  recognize  the  justness  of  the  saying  of 

EmmersoHi  that  *'  the  thing  done  avails,  and  not  what  is  said  ^aboiittt's  and  i^t  an 

-      ,  ....  .  , 

*' origmal  sentence^  or  a  step  forward,  is  worth  more  than  all  the  cei«ures^  wTi!mA 

may  be  made  by  such  as  are  disposed  to  find  feult,  or  who  would  demand^  In  a  wotic 

of  this  kind,  a  degree  of  perfection  unattainable  on  a  first  trial. 

The  book  is  merely  a  novelty  in  form,  the  matter  it  contains  Seiog  as  oH  A3 
pur  .first  possessions  in  India:  it  is  simply  a  compilation  of  the  .facts  and  soienjbific 
knowledge,  which  authors  and  inquirers  have  been  amassing  and  communicating 
since  then,  to  one  another  and  the  publia  But,  *'  in  our  time,  the  higher,  walks 
of  literature  have  been  so  long  and  so  often  trodden,  that  whatever.any  individual 
may  undertake,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  out  of  the  foot-steps  .of  some  of  his 
precursors  ;"f  and  this  Cyclopsedia,  I  may  therefore  avow  to  be  but  an  endeavour 
to  make  generally  available,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  information  acquired  by 
those  who  have  in  any  way  investigated  the  natural  or  manufactured  products  of 
Southern  Asia,  or  have  at  any  time  made  its  arts  or  natural  history  the  subjects 
of  inquiiy.  Some  of  those  whose  writings  I  have  made  use  of,  hav^  long  «ince 
gone  to  their  account,  but  many  a  labourer  5ret  alive  may  find  the  result  of  hie 
labours  embodied  here ;  tod  I  have  doiie  this  freely,  because  even  tliose  from  whose 
writings  I  haVe  most  largely  drawn,  will  acknowledge  that  the  quaint  old  lines  of 
CSMOiceri^  still  apply  with  full  force ;  viz.  that, 

<*  Oat  of  the  old  fieMes  as  m«n  fiayeth, 
Cometh'all  this  new  com  fro*  yeecfi  to  year^  : 
So  out  of  old  books,  in  good  faith, 
Cometh  all  this  new  Science  that  men  lere.*^ 

Indeed,  I  have  rather  sought  to  collect  and  condense  accurate  and  well 
ascertained  facts,  than  to  present  novelties  ;  for  originality  is  but  too  often  un- 

•  SngUah  Tndts,  p.  5.    .   f  ^•M  for  ttia  Sooial,  page  9V'       t  Ibid,  pagf  d%h 


eoMGi0i99:^tm4«^eted1i«^^  Bywut  y^m  i«%  }?esMffke<|iIiAi«  til  pretend 
#MP«  Wii^  «9fi<llp«kwi ;  ^id  A 'Wiser,  one  ilias  9j^^  ^■■'^  ^^  ^  ^^t  ^Ibes^^  Ifl 
noth^B^  J90V  ittdvc  tiud  ainu^*  IQirf  if  tirare  be  nothingiabsoiately  new  in  th^  wbrk,> 
I  hope  it  may  yet  be  found  to  <:antaiAHiuclL  which  to  mapgr  waaujikiiown  before  ; 
and  which  want  of  books,  leistcre,  or  opportunity,  may  have  debarred  them  from 
Isftmiail 

The  CyclopsBdia  is  not  intended  to  comprise  the  whole  "Science  of  Botany,  nor 
that  of  Medicine,  or  Zoology  ;  nor  to  instruct  in  all  the  matters  useful  in 
Commeroe  or  the  Arts ;  but,  whether  examined  for  information  or  amusementy 
the  botanist,  the  medical  practitioner,  the  naturalist,  and  the  merchant,  may 
perbapa  each  find  something  in  it^  which,  from  his  engagements,  he  did  not  know 
before,  or  though  once  knowing  he  may  have  again  forgotten.  In  both  cases,  the 
work  may  prove  useful,  since  old  thoughts  are  often  like  old  clothes  ;  put  away 
for  a  time,  they  become  apparently  new  by  brushing  up.  It  would  have  been 
better  perhaps,  had  a  work  of  this  kind  been  undertaken  years  ago,  or  even  now 
were  it  made  the  joint  effort  of  several  persons :  indeed,  to  render  it  in  any  way 
complete;,  would  call  for  the  resources  at  the  command  of  a  Government  rather 
than  of  individuals ;  but  we  cannot  have  every  thing  at  the  time  we  wish,  nor  in 
the  way  we  wish,  and  it  is  better  to  have  some  one  undertake  it  and  do  it  the  best 
way  be  can,  now,  than  to  postpone  it  to  some  further  indefinite  period. 

Witiht  a  view  therefore  of  laying  a  foundation  as  a  starting  point  for  future 
inquirers,  I  now  make  the  commencement  of  a  work,  towards  which  I  hope  to 
receive  from  many  quarters  aid  and  support  as  I  proceed :  being  thereby  enabled 
either  to  produce  future  enlarged  and  improved  editions  of  the  work  myself, — 
pladng  it,  as  I  hope,  within'the  reach  of  aU,— or  seeing  that  task  taken  up  here* 
^ft^/  by  younger  men,  with  more  time  and  opportunity  than  are  now  before  me. 
A  dinner  of  fragments  is  often  said  to  be  the  best  dinner ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
there  are  few  minds  but  might  furnish  some  instruction  and  entertainment,  from 
their  scraps,  or  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge.  Those  who  cannot  weave  a  uniform 
web,  may  at  least  produce  a  piece  of  patchwork  ;*  and  any  items  of  information 
sent  to  me  wiU  be  very  aoeeptable. 

There  is  another  diflSculty  which  inquirers  in  this  country  have  had  to  meet 
and  struggle  with  ;  I  allude  to  the  many  languages  and  dialects  in  use  in  India 

«  Qaesses  at  Truth. 
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and  Eatftem  AsiaJ  aixd  ooiiseqtiently  the  Turiety  of  scientiflc/national;  or  even  local 
Barnes^  by  which  the  same  thing  is  known.  The  only  means  of  oveitMiming  thia 
difficult  J  was  to  frame  a  copious  index  of  contents ;  ^for  Pope  has  well  said  that 

^  Index  Learniog  turns  no  student  pale. 
Yet  holds  tbe  eel  of  Science  by  the  tikil." 

This  Indexing  will  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  book,  but  greatly  also  to  its  valua 
as  a  work  of  reference ;  and  will  be  carefully  completed* 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 
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The  first  edition  with  its  two  Supplements  contained  29.870  names  and  the 
woA  was  fietYourably  receired  by  the  Fnblic  Press.  But  my  acquaintance  with 
these  conntries  did  not  permit  me  to  regard  that  nnmbef  as  other  than  a  founda- 
tion for  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  and  this  second  edition  will  contain 
about  100,000  names,  imder  which  much  connected  with  India  and  with  Eastern 
and  Southern  Asia  will  be  found* 

I  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  to  make  the  present  edition  as  perfect 
as  possible,  but  a  Cyclopesdia  must  necessarily  ever  be  progressive. 
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A,  a«  In  the  English  language^  is  the 
first  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  the  ordinary 
soondsy  long  or  short,  are  as  a  in  many  ;  a  in  all 
and  as  a  in  municipal. 

In  Arabic  Persian  and  Hindustani,  the  letter 

I  and  the  Towel  mark  have  almost  similar 
sounds,  as  in  that  part  of  the  &z&n  or  mahome- 

dsn  caU  to  prayers^lAUj  Allah9  akb&r»  unto 

Bod  Ihe  Great,  retaining  the  long  sound  invari- 
ably when  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word. 

hi  l*amil,  the  English  A  and  a,  long  and  short, 
are  represented  by  two  initial  letters  jf  ^ 
equal  to  &  and  i  j  and  all  the  consonants  have 
the  inherent  sound  of  short  a,  thus  ekiezr  ui. 

In  Telugu,  the  short  a,  is  represented  by  the 
letter  ^^  initial,  and  by  the  mark  •/  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  consonant,  thus  8^  ki.  The  long  e9» 
initial,  has  the  same  sound  as  &  in  anger. 

AKGU  or  ATCHE.  Tam.  Morinda  citrifolia. 

AAL.  Tax.  Moriuda  citrifolia ;  Morinda 
Btthiilorm.    See  Dyes. 

AAKAL.     Abab.    The  fillet  of  the  Arabs. 

AlALIN  NAR.    Malbal.    cS^eS{n6cno(^ 

Fibre  of  Yicus  Indica.    Banyan  tree. 

AARD  APPELEN.  Dut.    Potatoes. 

AABDEGOED.  Dut.    Earthenware. 

AASON,  his  burial-plaoe  is  shown  on  Mount 
Okod  :  hia  grave  is  also  shown  over  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Hor. 

AATALABI.  Tam.  Polygonum  barbatum. 

AB.  Psna.  Himd.    c^J     Water.     Hence, 

jt^  Pbbb.  Uiko.  ^]  Watery ;  also  Ab-kari^ 
HiVD^  lit :  ^^;;  •'   water  making,  i.  e.  the  dis- 


tillation of  alcoholic  fluids,  &c.,  and  in  use  as  a 
revenue  term  in  British  India  for  that  branch 
which  superintends  the  license  to  sell  all  kinds 
of  intoxicating  substances,  as  arrack^  toddy, 
opium,  &c.  Ikhoh.  Pebs.  Hind.  udl3«3    literally, 

two  waters,  the  fork  or  inverted  delta  caused  by 
the  junction  of  two  rivers  or  the  territory  running 
between   two  rivers.    Punj-ab,    Pbbs.    HiNl). 

i^Ik^  five  waters  or  five  rivers,  that  territory 
I  on  the  North-West  provinces  of  British  India, 
'  conquered  from  the  bikhs,  through  which  seven 

rivers  flow, 

ABA  SIN.   ^sA^MPosht.  The  river  Indttt* 

ABA,  or  Camaline  as  it  is  called  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  is  worn  in  Oman  by  all  classes.  It  is 
the  camel's  hair  cloak  of  Arab  Shaikhs,  and 
is  often  striped  white  and  brown.  See  Camo^- 
leen,  Keifyet. 

ABA- BAKER,  the  father-in-law  of  Mahomed. 
See  Khajah.    Aboo-Bakr.    Abu-Bakr. 

ABABIL.    Hind.    Jj^U)    The    Swallow* 

See  Bird-Nests. 

ABACA  BBAVA.  The  wild  or  mountain 
abaca  of  the  Philippines,  a  variety  of  the  Manilla 
hemp  plant,  Musa  textilis,  the  fibres  of  which 
serve  for  making  ropes,  called  Agoiag  and 
Jmoquid  in  the  Bicol  language.— i?<;yfe'«  Fib^ 
PlcmU^  p.  65. 

ABAD.  Fbbb.  Hind,  cf^l  Populous.  A 
nuhoinedan  territorial  postfix  to  diatricta  of 
country  and  towns,  aa  Amngabad,  Dowlatabad, 
Allahabad,  Farrakbabad,  Hyderabad. 

ABAGA8US  or  ABALGASIU8.    One  of 


ABDUL  LA.TIF. 
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the  Greek  Kings,  succesBors  to  Alelander,  wbo  ^ 
reigned  about  A.D.  70  or  80  in  Arian  Abakha- 
faaa.  Vologeses  Professor  Lassen  supposes  that 
this  name  is  identical  with  Vologeses.  Captain 
CunuinghaiR  described  the  Arian  legend  on  the 
Goius  of  Abalgasius  A.  D.  80,  to  be  "  of  the 
Saviour  Kina:  Abagasus,  younger  son  of  Undo- 
pherres."  Prinsep^  Hutorical  ReaulU.  See 
Greeks :  KabuU 

ABAI  (Borneo).  A  small  port  or  harbour 
in  Lat.  6^  23'  N.  situated  Jibout  40  miles 
S*  S.  W.  from  Tanjong  Sampan-mangaio,  the 
north  extreme  of  Borneo, 

ABAK,  Arab.    s^JJi    Mercury. 

ABAN.    Pol.    Iron. 
ABAR-MURDAH.  Pebs.  tdylf)  Sponge. 
ABAS  BANDAB^  BILnd&r  Abbas  or  Gam- 
baroon,  a  town  in  Kirman.    See  Kirman. 
ABASSI.  Pbbs.    ^<A*Ufi    A  scymeter. 

ABBAS.     See  Kashan, 

ABBOTABAD,  in  Lat.  S4o  10*  N.;  and 
Long  73^  9'  E.  in  Mtoi,  a  small  military  sani- 
tary station,  N.  N.  E.  of  Ghimba,  at  a  height 
above  the  sea  of  4,055  feet. — Rob*  Schl.  See 
Sanitbria. 

ABBOTT*  James,  a  distinguished  officer  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery  who  rose  to  high  military 
rank.  He  was  employed  in  the  political  de- 
partment in  Herat  and  the  Punjab.  He  tra- 
velled from  Khiva  to  St.  Peteraburgh  and 
published  an  account  of  the  journey.  He 
contributed  many  scientific  articles  to  'the 
Transactions  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, — 
BuittU  OcUalogue. 

ABDAGASSES.  A  Bactrian  successor  of 
Alexander  who  succeeded  Gondophares  in  Ari- 
ana  B.  C.  26.  See  Magasius  :  Greeks  of  Asia. 
"  ABDALL  Hind.     ^\^4      A  powerlul 

Affgban  tribe  or  sect,  residing  in  every  part  of 
Afi^hauistany  but  principally  in  Herat  and 
ICandahar.  They  are  termed  Douiani,  since 
1747,  when  Ahmed  Shah,  Suddozye,  on  as- 
i^nding  the  throne,  gave  them  that  name.  The 
Abdali  and  Ghilzi,  but  particularly  the  former, 
Airrpgate  to  themselves  a  superiority  over  the 
other  Affghan  tribes,  and  from  their  greater  nu- 
merical strength  have  exercised  a  greater  power. 
The  Abdali  are  also  called  Sulimani,  from  the 
mountains  whence  they  came,  having  then 
dwelt  in  the  district  termed  Tobeh  Idaioof. — 
Zatkam,    See  Barakzye. 

ABDAR.  Pers.    ^1  J^     Glancing  as  a  gem 

or  polished  sword  :  In  India  a  water  cooler. 

ABDULLA-IBN-8A00D.  The  Wahabi 
chief  captured  by  Ibrahim  Pasha. '  See  Wahabi* 

ABDUIr  LATIP.  The  Amir  Yahia,  son  of 
Abdul  Latif-ul-Kasvini-ul-Shkiy  died  at  Kasvin, 
bis  naUve  city,  A.  D.  1552  Hej.  960.  His 
book  is  stykd  the  Lubbat-ul-Tuarikh  and 
treats  briefly  of  the  history  of  ^  Asia. — Omihy. 


ABDUL  MUZUFFER  Sultan,  one  of  the 
Kutub-Shahi  dynasty,  A.  D.  1580.      See  Hy- 

ABDUL  HOSSAIN  QUTUB  SHAH.  A.  D. 
1673-1688,  a  Kutub-Shahi  king.  See  Hy- 
derabad. 

ABDUL  KOORY,  ^/S\<^  or  ABD-UL- 

CURIA  ISLAND.  A*rugged  island  midway 
between  Socotra  and  Ras  Jar  'd  Afoon. 

ABDULLAH,  son  of  the  Klialif  Omar,  who 
in  A.  D.  650  defeated  Yesdejird.  Yesdejird 
was  then  on  liis  return  from  Khorassan,  and  for 
the  last  time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  was  defeated.     See  Istakhr. 

ABD-UR-RAZZAQ.   o^jj^^*^  Jemal  ud- 

din  Abd-ur  Razzaq  bin  Jelal  ud-din  Ishaq-us 
Saroarkandi,  was  born  at  Herat  in  A-H.  816 
(A.  D.  1413)^  where  his  father  was  Kazi  in  the 
time  of  Shah  Rukh,  Shah  Rukh,  in  1441,  sent 
him  on  an  important  mission  to  India,to  the  king 
of  Vizianuggur.  Subsequently  on  an  embassy  to 
Ghilan  ;  and  he  again  was  ordered  to  proceed  as 
ambassador  to  E^ypt.  It  was  in  January  1442, 
that  Abd-ur-Razzaq,  set  out  from  Herat,  and 
proceeding  by  way  of  the  Kohistan  and  'Kirman 
to  Ormuz,  thence  sailed  for  India,  arriving  at 
Calicut  after  a  long  detention,  wind-bound,  at 
Muscat.  He  then  proceeded  via  Mangalore  and 
Bellour  to  Vizianuggur.  Re-embarking  from 
Calicut,  he  arrived  in  March  1444,  at  Kalahat 
in  Arabia — India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

ABDULAZEEZ.     See  Wahabi. 

AB DUL- H AKAL.     See  Wahabi. 

ABD-US-SHEMS  or  SABA,  founder  of 
Mariaba.  Amongst  his  sous  were  Hamyar» 
Amru.  Kablan  and  Ashaar.     See  Saba. 

ABDUL  WAHAB.     See  Wahabi. 

AB-DUICH.  Pers.  A  food  in  use  in  Persia, 
not  always  to  be  met  with.  Though  a  favourite 
dish  with  the  Persians,  and  very  refreshing,  it 
is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  stomach  of  a  Euro- 
pean.— Terrier  Joum.  p.  49. 

AB-DUZD.  PftBS.  A  subterraneous  passage 
of  water  near  the  fort  of  Atak  (Attock)  The  term 
means  **  the  stealing  of  the  water.*' — Mohan 
LaVa  Travels,  p.  ZS. 

ABELIA  RUPESTRIS,  a  Chinese  plant  in- 
troduced into  England  by  Mr.  Fortune. 

ABELM0SCHU3  ESCULENTUS.  JF. 

Hibiscus  longifolius,  Roxb: 
„      esculentus,  Linn. 

Ram  Tiirai .  ... Bsno. 

Dhenrus    ... 

Ba-la-wa. 

Yung-ma-d». 

Bheadi. 

Gumbo. 

Eatable  hibiBCUs,   Okro : 

Esculent  Okio       ...Eitg. 

Bamia Eotft.  I  Gkx&baut. . 

Lalo^  Fa.  ofMautitiua^  JQombeau. 


...    „ 

...BURM. 
...DUK. 

...Eno. 


...HniD. 


••• 


Ram-Tuiai 

Bhendi 

Venda. 

Qenda  mula. 

Bendakai  alsoTendl  Tam. 

Benda.        ...        ...Tjsl. 

Quingambo.  West  Indies. 
Quigambo. 


••    If 
...Mal. 
...Sans. 


» 


ABEIUOSOHUS  HOSOHATUS. 


ABHUTI  TRASTVAR. 


A  lierhaoeout  annual,  r    native  of  tropical 
Afoeriety  largely  cultivated  all  over  India  and 
Boxmali,  its  capsules  being  held  in  much  esteem 
■a  a  vegetable.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and 
piodaoes  abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  tlie  plant  that  is  eaten.     The  whole 
plant  is  mucilaginons,  bnt  the  fruits  or  pods,  the 
well  known  Bendi  kai  of  the  Tamils,  are  highly 
30.     The  fruits  are  boiled  whole  and  served 
np  as  a  vegetable :  or  the  seeds  are  added  like 
bariej  to  aonp,  and  are  demulcent.    The  young 
pods  are  pickled  like  capers,  its  ripe  seeds  when 
aBowed  to  dry,  and  parehed,  can  with  difficulty 
be  distill gnished  from  genuine  coffee.     Its  mu- 
dhge  has  been  recommended  as  a  demulcent,  in 
eoughs,    in  the   form  of  lozenges,  but  they  are 
mat  easily  digested.    The  deep  purple  juice  of 
the  stifrmas  can    be    communicated  to  paper^ 
Doctor  Riddell  strongly  recommends  this  plant 
as  furnishing  an  excellent  fibre  for  the  manufac- 
tsie  of  paper.   The  fibres  are  said  to  be  exported 
to  a  small  extent  from  India,  as  one  of  the 
iKinps  of  oonimerce,andbyT>r.Roxburgh's  experi- 
mtaia,  a  handle  of  them  bore  a  weight  of  lbs.  79 
when  dry  and  lbs.  95  when  wet.    At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  samples  were  received  from 
varioas  dialricts,  but  nearly  ail  discoloured  and 
their  strength  impaired  by  steeping.  They  retain 
their  gloss  even  when  very  brown  and  rotten. — 
Amtrkan     Cummiiiee    of  FatenU  for   1854; 
O'Skaughnesay^  DUpensary, pp\%\^'%\l  \  Phar- 
wuKopena,  p.  iSi  %  Boxb.  Fhr.   Jndica,  III.  p. 
910;  RcfU,  Fid.  PlanU ;  U^ful  Planis  ;  Madras 
EMkiiiUifm  Juries'  Reports ;  London  ExMbition  of 
1863  ;  Mason. 

^fiULMOSCHUS  FICULNEUS.  W.  ^  A.j 

r.  Ic. 

Hibiscus  prostratus,  Roxb. 

Pampn  Bends.  Tam.  |  Nella  Benda.  Tau, 

Flowers  white.  The  bark  contains  a  large 
pn^rtion  of  white  reticulated  fibre  similar  to 
that  obtained  from  the  mulberry,  and  useful 
far  gunny  bags  and  paper.  It  grows  abundant- 
ly on  the  black  cotton  soils  of  India.  At  the 
Madias  Exhibition  of  1855,  Mr.  Jaffrey  ex- 
hibited a  very  good  clean  sample  of  this  fibre, 
of  great  IcDgth,  but  not  very  strong.— jlfae^rai 
£zit^iiom  Juries'  Reports  ;  Robert  Brown. 

ABELMOSCHUS  MOSCHATUS.  Mcench? 
^.  ^  A. ;  JF.  Ic, 


Hibiscus  abelmoschus,  Roxh,  S  Rheede. 


HvlMil-Mafihk^*  ...An. 
Ba4ii-w«hi.  ...Bitrm. 
K«pa  Kiaaissa.  ...Ctkqh. 
HoBk-kallow.        ...Eiro. 

...DUK. 

...Qua. 
Iloshk-dftoa.        . . .  Bind. 


Kasturi.   ...        ...HiVD* 

Ostt-kasturi..    ...Maleal. 

Cubta-kastijiri.  „ 

Kasiura  Benda.     ...Tax. 

YitiBlM-kasturi.  ,..Tam. 
Karpora  benda.     ...Taii. 


k  ffndy  flowering  annual  with  blood  coloured 
eyes,  on  its  large  yellow  blossoms,  a  native, 
of  VBioat  parts  of  India,  flowering  in  the 


rainy  and  cold  seasons.  Its  brown  seeds  are, 
the  Hub-ul-Mashk  of  the  Arabs,  so  called 
because  of  their  smell  and  ta$te  resembling  a 
mixture  of  mask  and  amber,  and,  on  burn* 
ing,  a  similar  odour  is  evolved.  They  are 
kidney-shaped  and  of  the  size  of  hemp-seed,  and 
are  used  to  perfume  powders  and  pomatums^ 
They  are  found  in  all  the  bazaars  and  are  re^ 
puted  to  be  useful  in  snake  bites,  when  bruised 
and  applied  externally  and  internally,  or  bruised 
and  steeped  in  rum  or  arrack.  In  Dr«  Box« 
burgh's  experiments,  the  fibre  broke  with  a 
weight  of  107  lbs.  The  plant,  like  A.  eseuien'* 
tus,  abounds  in  mucilage,  and  is  said  to  be  uaed 
in  Northern  India,  to  clariy  sugar.  Sir  W. 
O'Shaughnessy  did  not  find  the  seeds  to  have 
any  emetic  property  as  alleged  by  Dancer.—' 
Roxburgh,  III.  SOB  ;  0'Shaughn€S»g,p,  217  ; 
Mason's  Tenasserim  ;  Juries*  Reports  Madras 
Exhifntion  ;  Ustful  Plants  of  India. 

ABELMOSCHUS  TETBAPHYLLA  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  Mr.  JvSsef 
exhibited  an  excellent,  white  and  strong  fibre, 
obtained  from  this  plant.  Its  flowers  large, 
yellow,  with  a  dark  centre:  abundant  in 
Girganm  woods,  Bombay.  Wight  in  his  Iconea, 
951,  figures,  also,  A  angulosus. 

ABERMOORDAH.  Pbbs.  t^jAji}  Sponge. 
ABGINAH.    Arab.     sXJiS\    Glass, 
ABGOON.   PEBa.    ^yCjJ    Starch. 
ABHAL,  Pers.  Ji^|     Berries  of  Juniperus 
communis :  Juniper  berriesi 
AB-I-DHANG.  Pbbs.    iJJub^  sJ\  This  i^ 

the  usual  drink  amongst  the  Ilyats  in  Norlhera 
Persia.  It  is  butter  milk  weakened  witk 
water,  and  to  which  a  little  salt  is  added* 

ABHAYA  DEVA,  a  king  of  the  Pala  dynasty 
of  Gaur,  about  A  D.  1439. 

ABHIANGANAST'NANAM.  Amongst  Hior 
dus,  a  ceremonial,  on  the  wedding  day,  whes 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  anointed  with  oilk 
See  Hindu. 

ABHIDHARMMA,  the  third  diviaion  of  tht 
sacred  writings  of  the  Singhalese  buddhists; 
addressed  to  the  Dewas  and  BrahmaSr— ^^<f/a 
Eastern  Monackism,  p.  483. 

AB  HIGN  Y  AW  A .  Amongst  the  Siaghaleto 
buddhists,  five  great  powers  attached  to  the 
Bahatsbip — Hyder'sEasiernMonachiem,  p.  433* 

ADHIKABANASAMATA-DHABMMA  A 
class  of  buddhist  priestly  misdemeanours*— *? 
Hyder*s  Eastern  Monachismtp.  438. 

ABHIMANIA.     See  Inscriptions. 

ABHIR.    Hind.    Cow-herd- 

ABHIRAy  the  shepherd  country,  an  ancient 
name  for  the  country  between  the  Tapti  and  Dt** 
vagurh. 

ABHUTI  TBASTVAB.    SeeHiodu. 


S 


ABIES. 


ABIES  BUUKOKIAKA, 


AB-I-BALAD,  a  mountain  torrent  in   Su* 
aiana.    See  Khuziatan. 

ABIES,  the  Fir  genua  of  coniferous  plania, 
haa    many     speoiea    which  produce    valuable 
timbers*      Thej  grow   in  the   Himalayas,  in 
Japan,  the  Philippinea  and  Ohina.    Br.  Hooker 
aaya,  of  the  Sikkim    Himalayas,  that    Abies 
Brunoniana,  A.  Smithiana,  and  A.  Webbiana, 
with  Larix  Grifiithii  are  the  only  pines  whose 
wooda  are  considered  very  useful ;  and  that  in 
Sikkim,  none  produce  any  quantity  of  resin,  tur- 
pentine, or  pitch,  which  may  perhaps  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  humidity  of  the  climate*— At 
Cboongtam,  in  Sikkim,  the  yew  appears  at  7000 
feet,  whilst,  on  the  outer  ranges  (as  on  Tonglo), 
it  is  only  found  at  9,500  to  10,000  feet;  and 
whereaa  on  Tonglo  it  forms  an  immense  tall  tree 
with  long  sparse  branches  and  slender  droop- 
ing twigs,  growing  amongst  gigantic  magnolias 
and  oaks,  at  Cboongtam  it  is  small  and  rigid, 
and  much  resembling  in  appearance  the  English 
churchyard  yew.   At  8,000  feet,  the  Abiea  Bru- 
noniana  ia  found,  a  tree  quite  unknown  further 
south.  But  neither  the  larch  nor  the  Abies  Smith- 
iana  (fihutrow)  accompanied    it.    The  yew, 
\»  says,  spreads  east  from  Kashmir  to  the  Assam 
Himalaya  and  the  Khasia  mountains ;   and  the 
Japan,  Philippine  Islands,  Mexican, and  other  N. 
and  S.  American  yews  belong  to  the  same  widely 
diffuse^}  species.  In  the  Khasia, (its  most  soutliern 
district)  it  is  found  as  low  as  5,000  feet  above  the 
aea  level.     In  descending  from  Nango  in  East 
Nepaul,  Br.  Hooker   passes!  at  first  through 
rhododendron  and  juniper,  then  through  black 
ailver  fir  {Abies  fFebbiana^SiXid  below  that,  near 
the  river,  he  came  to  the  Himalayan  larch,   a 
tree  quite  unknown,  except  from  a  notice  in  the 
journals  of  Mr*   Griffith,    who     found  it  in 
Bhutan.     It  is  a  small  tre<^,   twenty    to  forty 
feel  high,  perfectly  similar  in  general  characters 
to  a  European  larch,   but  with    larger  cones, 
which  are  erect  upon   the  very  long,  pensile, 
whip-like  branches.     He  adds,  its  leaves,  now 
ved,  were  falling,  and  covering  the  rocky  ground 
on  which  it  grew«   acattered    amongst  other 
trees.     It  is  called  ''  Saar"  by  the  Lepchas  and 
Cia-&imalayan  Tibetans,  and  "Boargasella"  by 
the  Nepaulese,  who  say  it  is  found  as  far  west  as 
tlie  heada  of  the  Cosi  river :  it  does  not  inhabit 
Central  or  West  Nepaul,  nor  the  North- West 
Himalaya.    The  distribution  of  the  Himalayan 

Jinea,  he  says,  is  very  remarkable.  The  Beodar 
as  not  been  seen  east  of  Nepal^  nor  the  Pimw 
^erardhtna,  Ouprestus  tai^oia  or  Juniperm 
commmni.  On  the  other  hand,  Podoearput  is  eon- 
fined  to  the  cast  of  Katmandoo.  Abies  Bruno- 
mioMa  does-  not  occur  weat  of  the  Gogra,  nor 
the  larch  west  cft  the  Gosi,  nor  funereal  cypress 
(an  introduced  plant  however)  west  of  .the 
Tcesta,  in  Sikkim.  Of  the  twelve  Sikkim  and 
Bhotan  Conifira  (including  yew,  juniper,  and 
fodwarpus)  eight  are  ootnmon  to  the  North- 


west Himalaya  (weat  of  Nepal)  and  four  are 
not :  of  the  thirteen  natives  of  the  North-wert 
provinces,  again,  only  five  are  not  found  in. 
Sikkim,  and,  hie  adds,  I  have  given  their 
names  below,  because  they  show  how  Suropean 
the  absent  ones  are,  eithei  ^leciiically  or 
in  affinity.  I  hav^  stated,  he  continues,  that  the 
Beodar  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  This  is  now  a  prevalent  opinion* 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  ae  many 
more  Himalayan  plants  are  now  aac^ained  to 
be  European  than  had  been  supposed  before  they 
were  compared  with  European  spedmena  ;  such 
are  the.  yew,  Juniperus  eommttnis,  Berberis  tui» 
parist  Quereus  balhia^  Pvpulus  alba  and  £uphra* 
ticn,  8co.  The  cones  of  the  Beodar  are  iden- 
tical with  thos^  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  :  the 
Deodar  has,  generally,  longer  and  more  pale 
bluish  leaves  and  weeping  btMBches,  but  these 
characters  seem  to  be  unusually  developed  in 
English  gardens ;  for  seveval  persons,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Beodar  at  Simla  when 
asked  to  point  it  out  in  the  Kew  gardens,  have 
indicated  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  when 
shown  the  Beodar,  declare  that  they  never  saw 
that  plant  in  the  Himalaya.— Zfoo^'a  Him. 
Jour,  vol.  IL  p.  41.  Mr.  Hodgson  in  his 
Nagasahi  (pp.  842-3)  gives  nine  species  of 
Abies,  as  occurring  in  that  island,  vie., 

A.  IViuga  S  and  Z.    A.  Alooquiana,  Lindlet. 

A.  (Pioea)  arma         „        A.  Bifida.  S  and  Z. 

A.  (    „  )  homolepiB  „        A.  Jezoensis 

A.  Microsperma.  Lind*  and 

A.  Veitcbli     LiNDL^.    I  A^  Smithiana,  Loudon. 

Some  botanists  bring  some  of  the  pines, 
into  this  genus,  while  others  pitt  spet^ies  of 
Abies  amongst  the  pines.  A.  Araragi  of 
Siebold,  is  a  Japan  tree  with  a  brown  wood, 
used  for  various  domestic  piurpoaes,  and  the  A. 
Momi,  Sieb.  also  of  Japan,  ia  valued  foir  the 
whiteness  and  fine  grain  of  its  wood. 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  between  the 
Beodar  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Pinua 
cedri^  of  Linnssus,  which  grows  in  Lebanon 
and  the  Taufua  Bange,  the  latter  seems  a 
distinct  species. — Dr,  Hooker's  Him.  Jouru, 
Vol.  If,  p.  41;  Hodgson's  Nagasaki  342-3; 
Punjab  Report, 

ABIES  BALSAMEA,  the  Balm  o{  Oilead. 
See  Evergreens,  Gums  and  Resins, 

ABIES  BRUNONIANA,  Hooker. 

Pinna  Brunoulana,  Wall. 

„     dumoea,       Lamb. 

Deddnooa  Silver  ^ir.  Eira.  j  Semadoong.  Txnu 

Grows  in  Nepaul,  Bhutan  and  Goasain  Than. 
This  species  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  Br.  Hookr 
er  ;  who  at  one  plaoe,  says,  that  the  wood  of 
il^iat  Brunoniuna  <"  Semadoong*')  ia  like  the 
others  in  appearance  but  is  not  durable  ;  its 
bark  is  however  very  useful.    Stacks  of  difr 


XBllES'  SMITHIAKA. 


AB-I-MA. 


fetent  aorta  of  pinewood  were  stored  for  export 

to  Thibet,  nil  thatched  with  the  bark  of  Mies 

Bnmaniama,     In  the  dense  anii  gigantic  forest 

of  Akiet  Brwumiana  and  silver  fir,  he  measured 

ime  of  the  farmer  trees,  and  fonnd  it  twenty- 

dght  feet  in  girth. — It  grows  occasionally  in 

deDse  forests,  to  a  height  of  70  to  80  feet,  with 

•  efcar  trunk  of  from  U  to  20    fcf  t,   and   a 

apreadingy  very  branching   head. — Eng.  Cyc. : 

Hookers  Him.  Journal 


ABIBS  DEODARA. 

Pinus  Deodara,  Lamheri, 
Cedrus,    do. 

avrad  Indian  Fir,  Bso.  I  Kolon    of    Kulhi  and 
Deodars,  n,,     1  Kangra. 

Diar,  Hazara.  |  D^va  dara,      HIV;^ 

A  magnificent  tree  with  a  trunk  from  12  to 
SO  £eet  in  girth,  growing  on  the  mountains  of 
Kedar  Kantba,  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  up  to 
hdghU  of  7,000  and  12,000  feet,  as  also  in  the 
wooda  of  Abnorah,  at  KuUu  and  Kangra  and 
w4UghaQ  Uasaiti.  It  lesembles  the  cedar  of 
Lsfaanon,  bnt,  nnlike  it,  tiie  resinous  wood  of 
the  Deodar  is  very  durable,  lasting  from  200  to 
400  years.  It  has  succeeded  well  in  iCngland. 
—  Bofle^9  lUuttr,  ^.  350  ;  Enff.  Cye.  ;  HooJ^er^s 
Em.  Jtmr. ;  Pu^ab  Repari,  p.  79  &  180. 

ABIES  KHUTROW.    Syn.  of  Abies  Smith- 


ABIES  KCEMPFEBL 

Pinus  Kssmpferi,  Lamb, 

A  native  of  Japan ;  found  wild  upon  the 
■hoiintuos  of  Fako. 

AB/fiS  LARIX.  See  Evergreens. 

ABIES  MORINDA.  Syn.  of  Abies  Smith- 
lana. 

ABIES  PIGEA.  See  Evergreens. 

ABIES  RESmA.  See  Turpentine. 

ABIES  SMITHIANA,  Hooker. 

Abies  Khutrow  ? 

„       morinda  ? 
Pinua  Smithiana,  WcUlich. 


Rai.  KuLLiT. 

.,  Kanoba. 

iUchfo.    Kaghan. 


Ittdian  Silver  Fir»  Esq. 
SfnceFir,  „ 

8eh.  LiFOH. 

Tfda  tree  attains  an  enormous  size  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  growing  with  nearly 
opposite  branches.  Dr.  Hooker,  at  one 
place,  tells  us,  that  the  spruce,  Miet  SmilAiaHa, 
"  Seh"  has  white  wood,  which  is  employed 
for  poeta  and  beams.  At  another,  when 
■entioiiiDg  that  the  beautiful  Deodar  was  seen 
towering  above  the  other  trees,  and,  although  all 
the  specimens  were  oomparatively  young,  they 
wcie  yet  atriking  and  graceful,  he  adds  that, 
Bear  it,  was  Abie$  Smiikiamm,  It  had  a  dark 
and  sombre  appearance,  yet  it  was  peculiarly 
gracefn],  owing  to  its  symmetrical  form  and 
iQSMwIiat  pendulous  habit.  Again,  he  says, 
tte  towwnb  Lamteng,  ia.Sikkim,  the  path  left 


the  river,  and  passed  through  a  wood  of  Abies 
Smithiana,  which  is  also  called  A,  Khuirow^  A. 
Moriuda,  Dr.  Hooker  had  not  before  seen  this 
tree  in  the  Himalaya  :  it  is  a  spruce  fir,  mucb 
resembling  the  Norway  spruce  in  general  ap« 
pearance,  but  with  longer  pendulous  branches. 
The  wood  is  white,  and  considered  indifferent 
though  readily  cleft  into  planks. — Hookers 
Him.  Jour*  ;  Punjab  Repori^ 
ABIES  THUNBERQII. 

Pinus  Thunbergii,  Lamb, 

A  scarce  plant  in  Japan* 
ABIES  TORANO,  Siebold. 
ABIES  PINDROW,  Boyle. 

Pindrow,  Hikd.  |  MoriodQ,  Hind. 

A  magnificent  species,  even  to  the  limits  of 
the  forests,  growing  in  Kemaon  along  with  the 
Deodar.  It  comes  near,  and  Hooker  describes  it 
as  identical  with  A.  Smithiana,  A.  Webbiana, 
— Royle'9  Itluitr, 

ABIES  WEBBIANA,  Hooker. 

Pin\u  spectabilis,  Lamb, 
a     Webbiana,  Wallich, 


Webb's  Fir.  Eno. 

Purple  ooned  Fir.  £no. 
Silver  Fir.  » 


Gobrea.       Hind.  ? 
Sallar.  „       ; 

Oomim.  n       ? 


Obilrow  ol  Northern  Hi-  |  DnuBbinOr       „       ? 

malaya.     |  Tos,  KulTu  and  Kangra. 

This  fir  tree  grows  at  great  elevations  on  the 
Himalayas,  where  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
I  ornaments  of  the  forests.  It  attains  a  height  of 
80  or  90  feet,  with  a  diameter  near  the  ground 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Dr.  Hooker  tells  us  that 
at  Choongtam,  this  tree  attains  thirty-five  feet 
in  girth,  with  a  trunk  unbranched,  for  forty 
feet.  As  the  subject  of  firewood  is  of  every  day 
interest  to  the  traveller  in  these  regions,  he 
mentions  that  the  rhododendron  woods  afford 
poor  fires;  juniper  burns  the  brightest^  and 
with  least  smoke ;  Abies  Webbtana^  though 
emitting  much  smoke,  gives  a  cheerful  fire,  far 
superior  to  larch,*  spruce,  or  Abies  Brunoniana, 
At  Darjiling,  oak  is  the  common  fuel ;  alder 
is  also  good.  Ghesnut  is  invariably  used  for 
blacksmiths*  charcoal.  Magnolia  has  a  dis« 
agreeable  odour,  and  laurel  burns  very  badly. 
According  to  Hooker,  the  silver  fir  (Abies 
Webbiana^  Dunshing)  also  splits  well ;  it  is 
white,  soft,  and  highly  prized  for  durability. 
Dr.  Cieghom  says  it  is  not  much 'valued  and  is 
used  for  shingles.  The  larch  of  Northern  Asia 
(Larix  JSuropcea)  is  said  to  produce  a  pungent 
smoke  which  Dr.  Hooker  never  observed  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Sikkim  sptcieB.-^Hooker*s 
Him.  Jour  ;  Royle's  Ilk  Him.  Boiany,  p.  850  ; 
Timber  Trees,  2nd  Ed.  /».  189  ;  Punjab  B^porii 
See  Evergreens. 

AB-i-6VL.  PxRS.  Rose  Water. 

ABIM.  SiNQ.    Opium. 

AB-i-MA*  Pers.  Literally  mother  of  the 
waters,  the  Amoo  or  Oxus  river« 


ABKARRY, 


ABLUTIONS. 


' :  ABINATTA.  SihoH.  Poppy  seed, 
.ABIR:  Ah.    Ambergris. 

ABIR.  jkjui  Arab.  KANDA.  Hind,  a  per- 
fumed powder,  which  is  rubbed  on  the  face  or 
body,  or  sprinkled  on  clothes  to  scent  them  : 
There  are  many  receipts,  but  one  kind  is  com- 
posed of  rice  flour,  or  the  powdered  bark  of  the 
mango  tree  or  deodar,  camphor  and  aniseed.  A 
superior  kind  is  prepared  from  powdered  sandal- 
wood or  wood  aloes,  Curcuma  zerumbet  (Ku- 
choor),  or  Curcuma  zedoaria  (ambi  huldee),  rose 
flowers,  camphor,  and  dvet  cat  perfume,  pound- 
ed, sifted  and  mixed.  In  every  case  it  is  a  mixed 
perfume,  of  which  the  principal  ingredients 
are  yellow  sandal,  violets,  orange  flowers,  aloes- 
vood,  musk,  true  spikenard  and  rose  water. 
It  is  a  term  applied  in  India,  to  any  perfum- 
ed powder,  and  is  often  given  to  Curcuma 
zerumbet  and  saflfron  q,  v. — HerkloU,  See  also 
Abeer. 

AB-i-RAWAN.  Pjers.  Fine  Muslin. 

AB-i-SHEftEEN.  Pbes.  The  Hindyan  River- 
ABISHEGAM.  Sans.     Makes  a  part  of  the 
Pancha^    Shegam,    a   hindu    ceremony   which 
consists    in     pouring    milk    on    the     lingam. 
This  liquor  is  afterwards  kept  with  great  care, 
and  some  djrops  are  given  iu  the  Pancha  Shegam 
to  dying  people,  that  they  may  merit  the  de- 
lights of  the  Kalaisson.    Traces  of  this  Abishe- 
gam  ceremony  are  found  in  the  earliest  antiquity. 
The  primitive  race  of  men  had  a  kind  of  sacri- 
fices, called  Libation,  which  was  performed  by 
pouriug  some  liquor,  but  especially  oil,  in  honour 
of  the  divinity.     The    natives  of  India  have 
preserved  this  custom,    not  only  in  respect  to 
the  lingam,  but  also  in  honour  of  their  other 
deities.    They    usually  offer  them     libations, 
wash  them   with  cocoanut  oil,  melted  butter,  or 
water  of  the  Ganges.     They  always  rub  them 
wiih  oil  or   butter  when  they  address  prayers, 
or  present  offerings  to  them  ;  so  that  all  their 
idols  are  black,  smoked,  plastered,   and  dirtied 
with  a  fetid   grease.     The  Talopoins  of  Pegu, 
and  Ava,  and  the  priests  of  Siam,  also  wash 
their  idols    with  milk,  oil,  and  other  liquids. 
It  is  well  known  also,  that  the  Jews  have  had 
sacred  stones,  which  they  anoint  jvith  oil,  and 
to   whidi  they    gives  the  name  of  Betyle. — 
Bonner aCs  Voyage,  ^.  159  &  160. 
\  ABISTADA  Lake,  between  Hamoon  and  the 
i^jabul  river,  is  a  receptacle  for  the  waters  of 
Aifghanistan.      No   two    authorities,  however, 
agree  about  its  extent,  which  no  doubt  varies 
with  the  seasoas ;  some  describe  it  as  being  iu 
i^ppearance  an  inland  sea,  while  others  confine 
1^  diameter  to  a  few  miles.  ^^rt^M  World  in 
the  Eati,  Ritchie,  Vol  II.  p.  \%. 

AB-i-ZAL^    A    river  in    Khuzistan  which 
unites  with  the  Kherkha  river. 
'  ABKARRT.     Revenue     derived    in  India 
from  duties  levied  on  the  manufactuie  and  sale  of ) 


inebriating  liquors,  as  toddy,  paohwai,  and 
arrack  ;  also  on  intoxicating  drugs,  whether  in 
substance,  infusion  or  extract,  as  opium,  bhang, 
churrus  :  also  on  certain  licensed  distilleries,  and 
on  shops  licensed  to  sell  by  retail. — JFihon* 

ABLAK.  ^^1  Arab.  Hind.  Pbrs.  Piebald. 

ABLOOS.  Beno.  Diospyros  ebenum,  Indian 
Ebony  or  Smooth  date  plum  tree. 

ABLUTIONS  amongst  the  Hebrews,  Hinr 
dus  and  Mahomedans  are  very  carefully  attend- 
ed, and  are  included  as  part  of  their  religious 
rituals.  They  are  allotted  to  various  periods  of 
the  day,  and  varied  to  meet  particular  forms  of 
purification.  Tiie  Hebrew  ceremonial,  as  still 
practised  by  their  Jewish  successors,  is  laid 
down  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  is  generally 
followed  by  mahomedans,  both  for  men  and 
women,  mahomedans  nsing  dry  sand  of  the 
desert  when  water  is  not  obtainable  for  their 
Wazu,  before  prayers.  The  hindu  ritual  ia 
severe  on  this  point,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
sacred  Ganges  crowds  of  men  and  women  may 
be  daily  deserved.  Their  Sthnanam,  however, 
as  also  their  ritual  purification  before  eating 
may  equally  be  performed  in  their  own  houses. 
The  Buddhists  of  Asia  are  less  strict.  Though 
so  frequently  enjoined  in  the  Bible,  as  parts  of 
religious  ceremonials  they  are  even  more  strin- 
gently carried  out  by  Hindus,  though  less  stria^ 
gently  so  by  Mahomedans.  The  Hebrews^ 
in  Genesis  xxxv.  2,  were  ordered  to  put 
away  the  strange  gods ;  be  clean,  and  change 
your  garments,  and  a  Hindoo  considers  those 
cloths  defiled  in  which  he  has  been  employed  in 
business,  and  always  changes  them  before  eating 
and  worship.  Again,  in  Genesis  xliii.  24, 
''The  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's  house, 
and  gave  them  water,  and  they  washed  their 
feet,"  and  with  Hindus,  as  soon  as  a  guest  enters, 
one  of  the  first  civilities  is  presenting  water  to 
wash  his  feet.  So  indispensable  is  this,  that 
water  to  wash  the  feet  makes  a  part  of  the  offer- 
ings to  an  ijnage.  Solomon's  Song,  v.  8,  says, 
I  have  washed  my  feet ;  how  shall  I  defile 
them  P  A  Hindu  wipes  or  washea  his  feet  be- 
fore he  retires  to  rest.  If  called  from  his  bed, 
he  often  excuses  himself,  as  he  shall  daub  his 
feet ;  and  as  he  does  not  wear  shoes  in  the 
house,  and  the  floor  is  of  clay,  the  excuse 
seems  very  natural.  In  Leviticus  xiv.  8,  9, 
and  52 ;  relating  to  personal  uncleauness, 
there  are  similar  eiiatoms  prevalent  among  the 
Hindus,  but  in  the  Mosaical  institutions  ther^ 
is  no  law  like  that  of  the  Hindus,  which  rules 
that  a  Bramhan  becomes  unclean  by  the  toiMsh 
of  a  Sudra,  or  a  dog,  or  the  food  of  other 
castes.— The  Hindu  food  ritual  is  given  in  Mark 
vii.  3,  where  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews^ 
except  they  wash  their  handa  oft,  eat  not,  for 
bathing  is  an  indispensable  pre-requisit^  to  the 
first  meal  of  the  day,  and  washing  the  band^ 


ABOO  OB  ABU. 


ABOO  BAKB. 


feet  is  equally  so  before  the  evening  meal. 
Ifjihomedaiis  use  water  or  sand,  before  prayers, 
before  meals,  and  after  many  ordinary  occurren- 
. — Ward* 9  Hindus  \  HerkloCsKanun-i-Ulam, 


ABNUS.   i-iJijT  Arab,   Guz.  Hind,  and 

Teis.  Diospyros  ebenaster.    See  Ebony,  Dies- 
pyros,    Ebenus. 

ABOO  or  ABU  in  Lat.  24°  46'  N.  and  Lonf?. 
72^  46'  E.  in  Hajwara,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Anvaili  range,  50  miles  N-  E.  of  Deesa,  the 
top  of  the  peak,  at  the  station,  being  3,850 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  large  isolated 
mmiDtain,  in  the  tenitory  of  the  Bao  of  Serohi ; 
45  miles  N.  E.  from  the  military  cantonment  of 
Deesa,  and  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Aravalli  range, 
froiB  which  it  appears  to  be  distinct.  It  is 
situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  desert 
of  Bajpootana,  and  one  of  the  philanthropic 
Lawrence  Asylums  has  been  located  on  it. 
It  is  a  magnificent  mass  of  mountain  in  the 
western  extremity  of  Ajmeer,  with  a  iiue  lake 
oo  the  top  of  the  hill,  of  which  drawings  were 
taken  by  Captain  Grindlay.  Its  summit  is  cover- 
ed with  exquisite  vegetation,  iu  which  white  and 
yeUow  jaamin  and  wild  roses  predominate ;  every 
glen  and  knoU  has  its  tradition  and  romance, 
and  the  Jain  temples  of  white  marble  offer  ex- 
amplei  of  architectural  decoration  ^hich  proba- 
bly are  unequaBed  in  the  world  for  elaboration 
and  coaiiineaa'  Its  fame  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  pilgrims  appear  to  have  been  attracted  to 
ila  sacred  temples  since  A  B.  1034,  though  no 
ootke  was  taken  of  it  in  the  maps  of  India 
before  tbe  year  1806-  Hindoo  temples  are 
said  Co  have  existed  here  in  remote  ages,  dedi- 
cated to  Siva  and  Vishnu :  but  all  traces  of  them 
have  disappeared.  On  their  traditional  site  at 
DOwarra,  the  famous  Jain  temples  now  stand, 
bttilt  by  Bimul  Sah,  a  rich  Jain  merchant,  and 
otken ;  for,  in  Hindu-Jain  estimation,  Aboo  is 
tke  holiest  spot  on  earth.  The  base  of  Mount 
Aboo  is  about  13  miles  long,  II  broad,  and  50  in 
dreomferenoe.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sandy 
l^ains,  and  the  ascent  is  consequently  steep  and 
winfiag.  Tbe  slopes  of  the  hill  are  generally 
speakiag,  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  ;  the  in- 
terveaing  herbage  affording  pasturage  during 
aoit  parts  of  the  year  to  the  adventurous  village 
cattle.  Tbe  summit  of  the  hill  is  very  irregu- 
lar; consisting  of  peaks,  ridges,  and  valleys, 
sbping  plateaux,  and  extensive  basins.  The 
hif^eat  point  is  caBed  Guru  Sicher,  and  is  5,700 
feet  above  the  le%'el  of  the  sea.  The  avrrage 
hdf^  iA  the  station  is  4,000  feet.  Colonel 
Tod  describes  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Abso.  m  the  site  in  which,  from  tbe  most 
aaeieiit  times,  the  ascetics  known  as  Aghorn  or 
Marda-kbor,  or  man-eaters  have  resided.  The 
abn^rioes  of  the  hill  appear  to  have  been  a 
tan  of  Bbeds.  Xhey  seem  at  some  time  or 
pUi9  to  ^harfi  beepme  mixed  with  marauding'' 


Bajpoots  from  the  plains,  and  with  the  workmen 
who  were  so  long  engaged  in  building  the  Dil- 
warra  temples.  This  mixed  race  call  themselves 
Loke,  and  are  now  in  possession  of  almost  all 
the  land  under  cultivation. 

• 

Taking  a  section  of  about  sixty  miles  iu 
the  Alpine  Aravalli,  from  the  ascent  at  the  capi- 
tal of  Oodipoor,  passing  through  Oguna,  Pa- 
nurna,  and  Meerpoor,  to  the  western  descent 
near  Sirohi,  the  land  is  inhabited  by  communi- 
ties of  the  aboriginal  races,  living  in  a  state  of 
primeval  and  almost-  savage  independence, 
owning  no  paramount  power,  paying  no  tribute, 
but  with  all  the  simplicity  of  republics  ;  their 
leaders,  with  the  title  of  Kawut,  being  heredi- 
tary. Thus  the  Hawut  of  the  Oguna  commune 
can  assemble  five  thousand  bows,  and  several 
others  can  on  ocoasions  muster  considerable 
numbers.  Their  habitations  are  dispersed 
through  the  vaHies  in  small  rude  hamlets  near 
their  pastures  or  places  of  defence.  Aboo 
is  subject  to  frequent  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
The  Bao  of  Sirohi,  at  first  with  some  difficulty, 
was  induced  to  approve  of  the  sacred  ground 
being  used  as  a  station  for  European  residents 
and  soldiers.  As  a  Sanitarium,  the  most 
beneficial  season  for  a  change  to  Aboo  is  the 
hot  weather.  The  cool  and  mild  monsooti 
se^^on,  is  also  adapted  to  many  cases  that 
droop  and  sink  in  the  hot  monsoon  weather  of 
the  plains.  The  winter  months  from  December 
to  March  are  very  healthy  to  most  men,  but 
should  be  avoided  by  those  suffering  from  any 
organic  visceral  disease,  lung  affections,  syphili- 
tic or  rheumatic  weakness. 
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Dr.  Cooh^  in  B.  Medical  Transactional  No,  VI, 
New  Series,  I860.;?.  1897-8;  BuUCs  Catalogue-, 
CunninghoM^s  BhUsa  Topes  ;  Tod^s  Travels,  p. 
84.    See  Aghora,  Khatri. 

ABOO  AREESH,  a  diatrict  of  Yemen*    See 

ABOO  BAKU,  the  fint  Kalif  after  Maho- 
med. Mahomed  married  hie  daughter*  See 
All  ;  Masailma  £l-A9wad,.Abu-bakr^ 


ABOR. 


ABORIGINES  OF  INDIA* 


ABOO  KA.RIB,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
liimyaritio  inonarchs.  He  was  commonly 
balled  Tobba.  In  A.  D.  206,  he  covered  the 
Kaaba  with  a  tapestry  of  leather  and  supplied 
its  door  with  a  lock  of  gold*   See  Kaba. 

ABOOL-FAZL,  or  according  to  the  Arabic 
pronunciation,  AbouU-Feda,  a  mahonuedan  his- 
torian! who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar.  He  was  the  eminent  minister  of  that 
great  king,  and  his  land  settlements  are  still 
quoted  in  India,  He  was,  also^  enable<],  by 
the  most  assiduous  researches,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Punditi,  to  publish  a  Compendium 
of  Hindu  Jurisprudence  in  the  Ayeen  Akbaree, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  gtinuine 
communication  of  its  principles  to  persons  of  a 
different  religion. —  Okaifield't ,  UinduiUtn,  p. 
31 6-   See  Kashmir.  Samarcan^* 

ABOO  MAHATMA.  A  valuable  ancient 
book  presented  to  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  by 
Colonel  Tod. — Rajasikan^  Vol.  I.  p.  6. 

ABOR*  BOR  and  ABOR  is  an  Assamese  name 
for  a  people  who  call  themselves  Pa  dam.  Bor 
means  tribute,  hence  Abor  free  from  tribute, 
aud  the  Padams  are  so  arranged,  into  the  payers 
of,  and  non-payers  of  tribute.  They  occupy  thh 
mountains  to  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra  river.  They  dwell  in  about  lat. 
27^  north  and  long.  95  east  to  the  south  of 
the  Bor- Abor,  and  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the 
Dihong  river,  oil  the  southern  face  of  the  Himn- 
layas  on  the  borders  of  Thibet  and  China.  Their 
capital  is  Membu,  and  higher  up  are  the  Bor 
Abors,  whose  capital  is  Simonir.  The  cnpital 
of  the  Abors  contained  about  300  houses  :  the 
surrounding  country  contains  palms,  jack  and 
India-rubber  trees,  and  they  practice  artificial 
irrigation  and  use  suspension  bridging  of  rattan. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  Abor  woman  to  have 
two  husbands,  living  under  the  same  roof,  they 
being  brothers.  They  bring  to  the  plains  in 
the  cold  weather,  musk,  skins  of  the  musk-deer, 
ivory^  copper  pots  and  a  poison  called  **  Bees" 
extensively  used  in  Assam  to  poison  arrows, 
and  probably  a  product  from  one  of  the 
Aconites.  When  first  known  they  made  periodical 
descents  on  the  plains.  They  do  not  eat  beef,  but 
eat  the  buffalo.  They  carry  bows  and  arrows, 
some  of  which  are  poisoned*  Their  dress  is  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  Udhal  tree.  Bor  is  also  said  to 
mean  **  greaty*  and  the  term  Bor  Khampti 
is  employed.  The  Bor  Abor  is  the  more  dis- 
tant, the  more  independent  and  stronger  por- 
tion. Their  unmarried  men  live  in  the  Morang^ 
a  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the  village  for 
the  reception  of  strangers,  and  in  this  custom, 
they  resemble  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Archi- 
pelago races.  They  sacrifice  to  certain  deities 
of  the  woods  and  hills.  The  Bor  Abor  lie  on 
the  higher  hills,  and  the  similarity,  or  otherwise 
of  their  language  to  the  Abor  is  not  known. 
Considerable  numbers  of  these  people  are  also 


found  on  the  shores  of  the  two  great  northera 
branches  of  the  Bmhmaputra  river. -<—7ii^tais 
Annals  ;  LaihanCa  deicripiive  Ethnology  — See 
Bibor,  Jubar,  Kulta  :  India  ;  Semang  ;  Mishnni.. 

ABORIGINES  of  INDIA-  There  are  large 
nations  and  innumerable  smaller  races  scattered 
all  over  India,  whose  origiu  or  date  of  arrival  in 
the  country  is  wholly  uukuown.  The  bulk  of 
these  immigrant-s  seem  however  to  have  come 
from  beyond  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  at 
times  ranging  between  3,000  and  1,000  yeari 
before  the  Christian  era.  Small  bodies,  iti 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Peninsula,  appear  tor 
be  of  Western  origin,  probably  from  ancient 
Babylonia.  There  are  people  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  the  Peninsulas  of  India  and  Malacca, 
with  marked  Negro  features,  and  such  recur  inl 
the  Archipelago  Islands,  with  traces  also,  in  the 
valleys  of  Northern  India,  as  if  there  had  once 
been  a  great  Neicro  wave  setting  to  the  East* 
It  is  a  subject  of  much  value  to  Ethnologists,- 
and  notices  of  many  of  the  races  will  be  found 
under  India.  The  Aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Hiraalavas  have  been  described  in  the  Orient. 
Chris.  Spec.  1842,  Vol  III.  Second  Series, 
1. — i.  Those  of  India  by  General  Briggs,  iu 
Edin.  Phil.  Jl.  1851,  3^1,  and  the  language 
of  the  Aboriginal  Hindoos,  Dr.  Stevenson,  in 
Bom.  As,  Trans.  Vol.  I.  168.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Hodgson,  however,  has  been  the  largest  oontri- 
bulor,  and  has  described  the  Aborigines  of  India, 
their  languages,  &o.j  in  Bl.  Aa.  Trans.  1847, 
Vol.  XVI.  Those  of  the  Sub- Himalayas,  Ibid, 
1848,  Vol.  Xyil.  73,  and  gave  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  languages  of  those  of  Southern  India, 
N.  Eastern,  and  Central  India,  Ibid.  1849,  Vol. 
XVIII.  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  561.  Those  of  the 
Neilgherry  Hills — Buddagars,  Todawars,  Cot- 
ters, and  MulU-kurumbers,  have  been  given  by 
Col.  Lambton,  in  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  Vol.  IV.  23. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  settlers  in  India, 
labourers,  farmers,  foresters,  shepherds,  milkmen, 
artificers  and  professional  races,  seem  to  have 
come  from  the  North-west  by  way  of  Kabul  and 
Candahar  ;  down  the  valleys  of  the  Indus,  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  and  to  have  streamed 
through  the  gaps  in  the  Himalayas,  and  from 
the  practice  followed  of  living  apart  in  castes, 
who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry,  each  of 
the  immigrant  Hindu  tribes  and  races  are  now 
as  distinctly  marked  as  on  the  day  of  their  first 
appearance.  The  Mahomedans,  ^ven,  who 
have  less  of  such  caste  habits,  although  they 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  follow  the  ancienC 
custom  of  marrying  amongst  their  own  people, 
are  still  readily  distinguishable  from  •  one  an- 
other ;  tall,  powerful,  fair  men  of  tlie  Aflfjgbans, 
fair  robust  Moghuls  from  Tartary,  fair  slender 
nou-aits  from  Southern  Persia,  the  darker  men 
of  Arab  origin,  and  the  powerful,  large  made 
traders,  known  in  the  south  asLabbe.  All 
thcee,  amongst  the  Hindusi  Brahnumti  Chetris, 
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Vesfm  and  8udra«,  and  amongst  the  Maho- 
ineHaBB,  Syeda,  Shaikhs,  Mo^^huU  and  Patbans, 
are  in  great  nations.  But,  tbroughout  all  India, 
ia  faamletay  in  foreata  and  the  plain?,  in  tovrns,  in 
iBooataiu  valleys,  and  on  the  mountains,  are  inna- 
Bi^nbJe  emaller  bodies  or  tribes,  with  formsy  and 
liabits^  and  following  pursuits,  quite  distinct  from 
eack  other.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
theit  languages  show  two  areat  divisions,  Arian 
and  InraniHO.  Mr.  Hodgson  mentions,  that  of 
aevca  of  the  aoathern  tongues,  five  belonsc  to  the 
colitfated  d'laa,  viz.,  Tamil,  Malajalam,  Telugu, 
Gamataea^  Tulava ;  and  two  to  the  nocuUivated 
daai,  vis^  Curgi  and  Todava.  In  regard  to  the 
ealiifaled  tongues  of  the  aouth,  Mr.  EUiot  ob- 
sefRs  that  the  aptitude  of  the  people  at  preaent  to 
sabititiite  prakritic  words  for  aborigiaal  ones  is 
mek  a  atambling  block  in  the  search  for  affinities, 
as  lo  ripqvure  peina  and  knowledge  to  avoid ;  and 
la  instaaera  ^among  others)  the  common  use  of 
the  borrowed  word  rakta  for  blood,  in  lieu  of 
the  native  term  Qethar>  by  which  latter  alone  we 
ire  enabled  to  trace  the  unquestionable  ethnic 
iciatioDsliip  of  the  Gooda  (even  those  north  of 
the  Vindhya)  with  the  remote  southerns  speak- 
ing Teluga,  Canadi  and  Tulava,  The  Hima- 
byaa  iaogoagea  form  an  exception  to  this  as- 
Htned  gBoeml  prevalenoe  of  the  Tamulian  type 
of  speech.  On  the  subject  of  the  local  limiu 
sad  mutaal  iofliienee  at  the  present  day  of  the 
ealtivatcd  langaagea  of  the  aouth  upon  each 
other,  Mr.  Elliot  remarka  that  "  all  the  south- 
ern dialects  become  considerably  intermixed  as 
they  approach  each  other's  limits.  Thus,  the 
three  worda  for  egg  used  indifferently  by  the 
people  apeakinsc  Canarese,  (matte,  tetti^  gadda) 
are  evidently  obtained,  the  first  from  the  Tamu- 
Kaa^  matla  ;  the  last,  from  the  Telugu,  gadda. 
This  intermixturp,  which  is  of  ordinary  occur- 
reaee  in  all  cognate  tonguea,  is  here  promoted 
speridly  by  extensive  eolonization  of  different 
raao.  aa  of  theTelugus  into  Southern  India 
ladCT  the  B^nagar  dynasty,  where  they  still  exist 
IS  distinct  comm unities— and  of  the  followers  of 
Haaiaattja  Achaiy  into  Mysore,  where  they  still 
axe  to  be  aeen  aa  a  separate  class  speaking 
Tamil  ia  their  families,  and  Carnataea  in  pub- 
ficL  The  Reddis  also,  an  enterprising  race  of 
Bgrieaitaiiata,  have  migrated  from  their  original 
•eats  near  Bijahmnndry,  over  the  whole  of 
Southern  India»  and  even  into  the  Maharashtra 
eoaatiy,  where  they  are  considered  the  most 
thriving  ryota,  and  are  met  with  as  far  north  as 
Pooaa.**  TbecttUivated  tongues  of  Southern  In- 
dia»are  noticed  in  £lHs'  Dissertation  and  Wilson's 


unity  of  the  Arian  family,  from  Wales  to  Assanf, 
has  been  demonstrated.  The  Tamulian  raoe, 
confined  to  India  and  never  distinguished  by 
mental  culture,  offers  a  humbler  subject 
for  inquiry  than  the  Arian.  But,  aa  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  many  of  the  scattered 
members  of  the  Tamalian  body  is  still  nearly  aa 
little  known  as  is  the  (assumed)  pristine  entirety 
and  unity  of  that  body,  this  subject  has  two 
parts,  each  of  which  is  of  interest,  to  the  philo«- 
sopher  and  the  statesman.  The  Tamuliana  are 
now,  for  the  most  part^  British  subjects :  they 
are  counted  by  millions,  extending  from  the 
anows  to  Gape  Comorin  ;  andi  tliey  are  as  much 
superior  to  the  Arian  Hindus  in  freedom  from 
disqualifying  prejudices,  aa  they  are  inferior  to 
them  in  knowledge.  In  every  extenaive  jungly 
ojr  hilly  tract  throughout  India  there  exist 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  in  a 
state  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus.  These  pri- 
mitive races  are  the  ancient  heritors  of  the 
whole  soil,  from  all  the  rich  and  open  parts  of 
which  they  wore  expelled  by  the  hindus.  It 
is  a  worthy  object  to  ascertain  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  this  dispersion  of  the  ancient 
owners  of  the  soil  took  place,  at  least  to  de- 
monstrate the  fact,  and  to  bring  again  toge- 
ther the  dissevered  fragments  of  the  body,  by 
means  of  careful  comparison  of  the  languages^ 
physical  attiibutes,  creed  and  customs  of  the 
several  (assumed)  parts.  It  is  another  object, 
not  less  interesting,  to  exhibit  the  positive  con- 
dition, moral  apd  material,  of  each  of  these 
societies,  at  onoe  so  improveable  and  so  net^dful  of 
improvement,  and  whose  archaic  statna,  polity 
and  ideas  offer  such  instructive  pictures  of  this 
course  of  human  progression.  The  unity  of  the 
Arian  race  has  been  demonstrated  chiefly  through 
lingual  means,  and  much  has  been  done,  of 
late  years  similarly  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of 
the  Tamulian  race.  But  this  is  difficult,  foe 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  spoken  tonguea 
anK>ng  the  Tamulians,  whereof  have  already 
been  ascertained  not  less  than  28  in  the  li- 
mited sphere  of  Mr.  Hoditson's  inquiries  ;  and 
all  these,  though  now  so  different  as  to  be  mutu- 
ally unintelligible  to  the  people  who  use  them, 
require  to  be  unitised.  The  long  and  perfect 
dispersion  and  insulation  of  the  aeveral  members 
of  the  Tamalian  body  have  led  to  an  extremity  of 
lingual  diverseness  which,  as  contrasted  with  the 
similarity  of  their  creed  and  customs,  is  the 
enigma  of  their  race.  In  Hindi  and  Urdu, 
though  the  structure  is  the  same,  vocables  make 


Mackensie   Manuscripts.     Of  the  uncultivated    a  difference  which  ia  broad  and  clear,  owing  to 


toognes  of  Southern  India^  he  observes  that 
the  dialects  of  the  Curumberaand  Irulers  and 
etb«  mountain  races  of  the  south  are  well  worth 
Ofiioiing.  The  pagan  population  of  India  ia 
dmlad  into  tvro  great  classes,  viz.,  the  Arian,  or 
mmigmai,  and  w  Tamulian  or  aboriginal.  The 


the  evidently  foreign  elements  of  the  diversity. 
Not  so,  however,  in  the  Tamulian  tongues,  in 
which  there  is  very  little  of  foreign  element :  all 
is  homogeneousness  in  the  vocables,  and  from  its 
sameness  of  kind  is  less  open  to  distinct  separa- 
bility.   A  summary  comparatiye  vocabcdary  waa 
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A^Ynefl  some  years  back  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Brown, 
4ind  it  has  been  extensively  filled  np  with  the 
dialects  of  the  moaiitaineers  round  Assam.  With 
regard  to  the  determination  of  the  moral  and 
physical  status  of  eaoh  aborif^ioRl  people,  none  of 
the  Tamulians  hove  any  old  authentic  legends, 
and  being  sjl  very  uninformed,  save  in  what 
respects  their  immediate  wants  and  hnbitual 
ideas,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  learn  any 
ihing  of  this  sort  from  them  directly ; 
iheir  creed  especially  is  a  subject  of  in- 
isuperable  difficulty,  through  the  sole  medium 
of  direct  questioning  :  their  customs,  again, 
are  apt  to  afford  but  negative  evidence, 
because,  being  drawn  from  nature,  they  tend  to 
•identity  in  all  the  several  nations ;  and  lastly, 
their  physical  aspect  is  of  that  osculent  and 
•Vague  stamp,  that,  what  it  does  prove  is  general, 
not  particular. 

The  great  Scythic  stem  of  the  human  race  is 
divided  into  three  primary  branches,  or  the 
TunguSy  the  Mongol,  and  the  Turk-  The  first 
investigators  of  this  subject  urgently  insisted  on 
the  radical  diversity  of  these  three  races  :  but 
the  most  recent  inquirers  more  incline  to  unitise 
them.  Certainly  there  is  a  strong  and  obvious 
character  of  physical  (if  not  also  of  lingual) 
sameness  throughout  the  Scythic  race  :  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  peculiar  character  belongs 
'also  to  all  the  aborigines  of  India,  who  may  be 
at  once  known,  from  the  Cavery  and  Vigaru  to 
the  Cos!  and  Bhagarati,  alpine  feeder  of  t)ie 
Ganges,  not  its  Bengal  defluent,  by  their  quasi- 
scythic  physiognomy,  so  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  Caucasian  countenance  of  the  Arians  of  In- 
dia, or  the  hindus.  Mr.  Hodgson  apprehends 
that  there  will  be  found  among  the  aborigines 
of  India  a  like  lingual  sameness,  and  that 
very  extended  and  very  accurate  investiga- 
tion will  consequently  alone  suffice  to  test 
the  real  natuie  and  import  of  the  double 
sameness,  physical  and  lingual.  That  all  tiie 
aborigines  of  India  are  Northmen  of  the 
Scythic  stem,  seems  decidedly  and  justly  inferri- 
ble from  their  physical  characteristics.  But, 
inasmuch  as  that  prodigious  stem  is  everywhere 
found  beyond  the  whole  Northern  and  Eastern 
boundary  of  India,  not  merely  from  Attok  to  the 
Brahmaputra,  where  these  rivers  cut  through  the 
Himalaya,  but  from  that  point  of  the  latter  river 
all  the  way  to  the  sea  ;  and  inasmuch  as  there 
are  familiar  ghats  or  passes  over  the  Himalaya 
throughout  its  course  along  the  entire  confines 
of  India  from  Kashmir  to  the  Brahmakund,  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  very  careful  and  ample 
investigation  will  alone  enable  us  to  decide  upon 
the  question  of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  the 
abovijj;ines  of  India,  in  other  words  to  decide 
upon  the  questions,  whether  they  owe  their  con- 
fessed Scythic  physiognomy  to  the  Tungus,  the 
Mongol  or  the  Turk  branch  of  the  Tartars  or 
Scyttiians,  and  whether  they  immigrated  from 


beyond  the  Himalaya  (•*  the  hive  of  all  nations*') 
at  one  period  and  at  one  point,  or  at  several 
periods  and  at  as  many  points.     Between  Gil^ft 
and  Chittagong   there  are  1 00  passes  over  the 
Himalaya  and  its  south-eastern  continuation  to 
the  Bengal  Bay  ;  while  for  the  time  of  passage, 
there   are  ages  upon  ages  before  the   daivn    of 
legend  and  of  chronicle.     Mr.  Hodgson  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  aborigines  of  the  iuh-Hi- 
malayat,  as  far  east  as  the  Dhansri  of  Assam, 
l)elong  to  the  Thjbetan  stock,  and  east  of  that 
river  to  the  Chinese  stock «— except  the  Garos 
and  other  tribes  occapying  that  portion  of  the 
Hills  lyin?  between  Assam  and  Sylhet ;  and 
that  the  aborigines  of  the  tarai  and  foresi  skirt* 
ing  the  entire  sub -Himalayas,  inclusive  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  marginal  circuit  of  the  Assam 
valley,  belong,  like  those  last  mentioned,  to  the 
Tamulian  stock  of  aborigines  of  the  plains   of 
India   generally.     But  what   is  this  Tamulian 
stock  ?  what  the  Thibetan  stock  P  and  what  the 
Chinese  ?  and  to  which  of  the  three  grand  and 
well  known  branches  of  the  Scythic  tree  (Tun* 
gus,    Mongol,  Turk)  do  the   Tamu)ians,    the 
Thibetans  and  the  Chinese  belong?  Of  the  abori- 
gines of  Central  India,  of  seven  of  whose  langu- 
ages, the  three  first  came  from  Chyebassa,  where 
they  were  prepared  by  Colonel  Ouseley's  Assistant, 
Captain  Houghton ;  the  4th  and  5th  direct  from 
Colonel  Ouseley  himself  at  Chota  Nagpur ;    the 
6th  from'  Bhaugalpur  prepared  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Hurder,  and  the  7th  from  Jabbalpurwhere  Col. 
Sleeman's  principal  Assistant  drew  it  up,   the 
affinities  of  the  tongues  are  very  striking  :  so 
much  so  that  the  five  first  may  be  safely  deno- 
minated dialects  of  the  great  Kol  language  :  and 
through  the  Uraon  speech  we  trace  without 
difficulty  the  further  connection  of  the  language 
of  the  Kols  wifh  that  of  the  "  hill  men"  of  the 
Kajmahal  and  Bhagalpur  ranges.    Nor  are  there 
wanting    obvious    links    between   the    several 
tongues  above  enumerated — all   which  may   be 
classed  under  the  head  Kol — and   that  of  the 
Gonds  of  the  Vindhia  whose  speech  again  has 
been  lately   shown  by  Mr.  Elliot   to  have  much 
resemblance  both  in  vocables  and  structure  to 
the  cultivated    topgues   of  the   Deccan.     Mr. 
Hodgson's  hypothesis,  in  his  essay  on  the  Koch. 
Bodo  and  Dhimal,  is  that  all  the  Tamulians  of 
India  have  a   common  fountain  and  origin,  like 
all  the  Arians  ;  and  that  the  innumerable  diver- 
sities   of   spoken  language    characterisifig   the 
former  race  are  but  the  more  or  less  superficial 
effects  of  their  long  and  utter  dispersion   and 
segregation,  owing  to  the  savage  tyranny  of  the 
latter  race  in  days  when  the  rights  of  conquest 
were  synonymous  with  a  license  to  destroy,  spoil 
and   enslave.     That    the  Arian    population   of 
India  descended  into  it  about  3,000  years  ago 
from  the  north-west,  as  conquerors,  and  that 
they  completely  subdued  all  the  open  and  culti- 
vated parts  of  Hindostan,  Bengal  and  the  most 
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wfyeeai  ineis  of  tlie  Dekfamn,  as  TeUngana> 

Qajenit    and    Maharaahtra   or    tbe    Mahratta 

cMiatr;.  bat  failed  to  extend  their  effective  away 

nd  ccdonizatioQ   further   aoatb»  are  hiatorieal 

Mttctioaa,   confirmed   daily    more    and   more 

bf  the  icaiilta  of  ethnological  research.     Brach- 

Bsaea  nonen  gentia  diffasiasimse  cii}as.  maxima 

pus  in  moniibus    (Ariana  (Cabui)  digit,  reliqui 

dm  Gangem.     Cell.     Geo«r-     And  we   thus 

fiad  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  of  the  facts 

Uiit  in  the    Dekhan,  where  the  original  tenants 

of  tbe  soil  have  been  able  to  hold  together   in 

fOMssbn  of  it,  the  aborij^intJ  languages  exhibit 

t  desl  ef  integrity  and  rcfiucmeut,  whilst  in  the 

Bortk,  vhere  tbe  pristine  population   has  been 

kaled  into  jungly  and  malarious  reoesses,  the 

aborigiaal  tongues  are  broken  into  innumerable 

nde  and  shapeless  fragments,   but  which  may 

jd  be  brought  together  by  large   and    careful 

iKhieiion.  -  Afr.    Eodgwn^    in   Ben.    As-  Soe, 

J90rm*     See  India. 

ABRA,  surnsmed  Mooch wal,  or  whiskered, 
^le  of  the  Bhooj  family  who  came  from  Cutch 
i&  the  time  of  Rinna  Sowah,  into  whose  family 
k  intermarried.  His  son  had  offspring  by  a 
voman  of  impure  caste  and ,  they  assumed  the 
ttne  of  Waghair  with  the  distinctive  appella- 
tkm  of  manik  or  gem.  The  last  four  chieftains 
of  this  race  were  Mahap,  Sadul,  Samiah  and 
Mnla-maiiik,  who  with  all  his  kin  and  company 
fli  Waghairs,  Badhails,  Arabs;  &c.,  after  a 
■aie  defence  was  slain  in  the  storm  or 
L— 2Wa  H-aveU,  p.  220,  440,  44 1 .  See 
latijawar.  ^    , 

ABRAHAM,  ^4^1^^!  the  patriarch  of  three 

idi^ioiia,  Jewish,  Christian  and  Mahomedan,  is 
tW  earliest  Hebrew  personage,  whose  date  can 
be  toed  ^ronokigicaliy  :  from  the  emigration  of 
Ahffmhaui.  and  the  institution  by  him  of  religious 
odiaaaeea,  the  eonseiouanesa  of  moral  personality 
aady  a«  a  natural  oonsequeDoe,  the  oonseqaeuce 
ef  penonal  chronology,  may  be  aaid  to  date. 
Ue  was  a  aon  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Nahor 
and  Hanan  born  at  Ur,  and  commonly  called 

aU  JaU.  Jl  TJl  Rhalil  UUah  the  friend  of  God. 
Uia  eqgiaal  language  may  haire  been  Ohaldaic, 
bat  the  posaibility  of  tbe  language  of  Abraham 
icnainiiig  in  its  orighial  state,  during  the  216 
yean  that  he  and  his  family  resided  in  Canaan, 
aid  the  4M  yean  that  the  Hebrews  abode  in 
Esrypt,  and  the  400  yean,  from  the  Eiodus  to 
t%e  feigii  of  Darid,  that  they  dwelt  in  sueh  in- 
t»ifii»  eoeneetion  with  the  people  of  Palestine, 
m  untenable.— £r»ttA/y  on  ike  origin  of 
lnfm$t$^  p.  25.  BmueUy  pp.  373,  Vol  LSee 
batran-  Luriatan. 

ABBAU,  a  Jet  tribe  settled  in  Cutch  Gan- 
■ate*    See  Jet. 
ABEAIL    6uz.    Hind.   uJ(r?>     Mica, 
AMAFA^t    SAiv«r  of  Mica,  Talc. 


Ulut    kambal.     ...Bbno. 
Smooth  stalked  Abro- 
uiA...         Enq, 


AB-BAWANT.    Pek».  and  HinD.     J^^  u*T 

a  cotton  manufacture, 

ABBESHAM.  Pbhs.  (^^T  Silk. 

ABBESHAM.   Sated.  Pees.    '^^r^j^\ 

White  silk,  cut  into  very  minute  pieces  -,  is  used 
in  Ajmere  to  remedy  impotence  :  four  tolas  cost 
one  rupee. — Gtul'  Med.  Top*  page  126. 

ABR-MUttDAH.  Pbbs.  ?    Sponge. 

ABBOMA  AUGUSTUAl,  Linn. 

Perennial  Indian 
hemp....  ...En<J. 

Do.    da.    flax....ENa. 

A  small  perennial  tree  or  shrub  with  soft  vel- 
vetty  branches  and  drooping  flowers  of  tbe 
family  of  Sterculiaceee,  a  native  of  various  parts 
of  the  interior  of  India,  and  as  far  east  as  the 
Philippines,  and  grows  so  rapidly  as  to  yield  an- 
nually, two,  three,  or  even  four  cuttings,  fit  for 
peeling.  On  this  account,  and  on  account  of  the 
beauty,  strength,  toughness  and  fineness  of  its 
fibres,  it  is  deserving  of  more  than  common  at* 
tention*  The  produce  is  said  to  be  three  times 
greater  and  one-tenth  stronger  than  that  of  Sunn, 
it  can  be  cultivated  as  an  annual.  If  maceration 
be  employed,  its  continuance  must  be  guided  by 
the  beat  of  tbe  wrather.  To  prepare  the  fibre, 
the  bark  is  steeped  in  water  for  about  a  weeki 
beyond  which  they  require  no  further  cleanings 
and  in  this  state,  without  any  subsequent  pre- 
paration they  are  not  liable  to  become  weakened 
through  exposure  to  wet.  A  cord  made  from 
these  fibres  bore  a  weight  of  74  lbs.,  while  that 
of  Sunn  only  68  lbs.— iifoyte.  RiddelU  JHoxb.  iiu 
156,  Voigt.  108.  Oychpadia  of  Natural  Hielory. 
Uetful  Flange, 

ABRUS  PBECATOBIUS.  Linn. 

Abrus  minor,  Vest. 
Glycine  abrus,  Linn, 
Orobus  Indicus,  Burm, 
Abrus  pauciflorus,  DeivdUnes* 


Aio-nl-dik As. 

gweta  KuBcb^     ...Beng. 

Kivlo  „  •••     n 

Khyen  rwae,        ...Burm, 

Rwae-^ayi  ..•    a 

Rwa-goay,  •"^" 

Gunch  Rctti,        ...Ca*h. 

Jungle  bead  tree....  Enq. 

Bead  seed  tree      ...     » 

Lisne  a  reglisse.  ...    Fa. 

Pater-DO^tererbze...  Ger. 

Gnmcha... 

Guncha... 

GuDoh... 

Khak-shi... 

RuttL... 

Uan-BOt-gtl,-.* 

TeLae... 


Guz. 
...Hi:fD. 
...    » 
...    n 
„ 

MALA.T. 
...     }) 


Kuni Maleai/* 

Kowni  .«• 
Khak-shi?  ... 
Chashm-i-khoras. . 

Maklam 

Olinda 

Kundamni  ... 
Gundamanni.       «.. 

Gulivenda, 

Gm'uginja 

GuDJa  

Yashii-madhukam. 
The  white  variety  a. 

leucospermos. 
Telia  Gunzginja  .. .     ^ 
Tbe  black  variety  fi. 

melanospennos. 
Kalla-guruginja 


»»   ■ 

.  PlBS. 

•     n 
.  SlABT. 

Singh. 
.  Tak. 

.  Tel. 

i» 

»> 

>> 


I 


Khoroo-gueai.      ...TuBr« 

A  uative  of  India,  Bengal,  Asaaro,  Burmah 

and  the   Moluccas,  but   now    introduced  into 

Africa  and  America.     There  are  three  varieties 

I  of  this  tr^e,  designated  from  the  colpuitof  th9 
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ABU  KUBATS« 


ABUSIVE  T£E&1S. 


flowoYs  and  leedt^  erythrospermos,  or  red 
seeded  with  a  black  eye^  leucospermoa  or  white 
seeded  also  with  a  black  eye  'and  meianosper- 
ID08  or  black  seeded  with  a  white  eye,  the 
colours  of  their  flowers  beings  rfispectivt^ly  rose, 
dark  and  white.  Those  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour, 
with  a  jet  black  spot  at  the  top,  are  used  by 
the  jewellers  and  dra^^ists  as  weights,  also  for 
beads  and  rosaries,  whence  the  specific  name. 
From  their  extreme  hardness  and  pretty  appear- 
ance, people  prize  them  for  necklaces  and  other 
ornaments.  They  form  an  article  of  food  in 
Egypt,  though  considered  hard  and  indigestible. 
In  fine  powder  goldsmiths  use  them  to  increase 
adhesion  in  the  more  delicate  parts  of  manu- 
factured ornaments. 

The  roots  abound  in  sugar  and  muoilage»  and 
are  employed  4is  a  substitute  for  liquorice,  for 
which  4hey  are  perfectly  suited  in  every  res- 
pect. Tiie  leaves  have  a  similnr  taste,  and,  mixed 
with  honey^  are  applied  externally  in  swellings  of 
the  body.  Horsfield  says  that  in  Java  the  root 
is  considnned  demulcent,  and  the  mucilage  is 
there  eombined  with  some  bitter.  It  is  a  po- 
pular belief  that  they  almost  uniformly  weigh 
exactly  one  grain,  troy  ;  but  they  vary  from  one 
to  two  grHins.  The  Burmese  use  them  within  a 
fraction  iof  two  grain  weights.  One  hundred 
and  twenty,  by  one  mode  of  reckoning,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-ei^ht  by  another,  make  one 
tickal,  which  weighs,  aocordmg  to  Captain  Low, 
S53'76  grains  troy.  The  wood  is  of  no  value — 
Wight  in  his  Icones,  88,  figures  A.  fruticulosus, 
and  Voigt  names  A.  pulchellus — Riddell, 
Us^/ul  PlanU'  Mason.  O^ShaughneBf^,  Aimlie. 
Bozb,  Hi,  257.  Foi^L  228  Mason.  Faulkner^ 
Wight.  Bombay  Products.  See  also  Liquorice 
Boot. 

ABSALOM.  It  is  supposed  he  was  interred 
near  the  spot  where  he  was  killed,  for  we  read  in 
2  Sam.  xviii.  17: — **And  they  took  Jbsalom, 
and  cast  him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and 
laid  a  very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  him." 
'^Robinson's  Travels,  Palesiine  and  Syria^  Vol. 
J./?.  130-1. 

ABSINTHIUM  WOOD.    See  Wormwood. 

ABU  ABID  ULLAH  MAHOMED.  A  moor 
•of  the  family  which  reigned  over   Malaga  after 
the  fall  of  the  Kalifat. 
.  ABUBA.    TxL.  ^2jar>8)  CapparisEoxburghii, 

D'  C, 

ABU-BAKR.  The  father-in-law  of  Mahom- 
ed and  his  sucoessor  in  the  Khalifat,  in  A.H.  ii 
A.D.  93iS.     See  Kajar :  Klialifs. 

ABUK,  Ab.  ^1  also    ZIBAKH.    Abab. 

jxjj     Mercury. 

'  ABU  KUBATS  hill  bounds  Meccah  on 
the  east.  According  to  many  Mahomedans, 
Adam,  with  his  wife  and  his  son  Seth,  lie  buried 
in  a  cave  here.  Others  place  Adam's  tomb  at 
^Muna  Y  the   majority  at    Najaf.    The    early 


christians  had  a  tradition  that  our  first  parents 
were  interred  under  Mount  Calvary  ;  the  Jew« 
place  their  grave  near  Hebron.     Habil  (Abel>» 
it  is  well  known,  is  supposed  to  be  entombed  at 
Damascus  ;  and  Kabil  (Cain)  is  believed  to  rest 
under  Jebel  Shamsan,  the  highest  wall  of  the  Adesi 
crater,  where  he  and  his  progeny,  templed  by 
Iblis,  erected  the  first  fire-temple.     The  worship 
however,   was  probably  imported  from  Indiii» 
where  according  to  the  Vedas,  Agni  (the  fire  god) 
WHS  the  object   of  man's  early  adoration. — 
BurioH*s  pilyrimaye  io  Meeoah,  VoL  111.  p^ 
198-99 

ABUL  FAEAGH,  or  Al-mufrian:  Mar  Gri- 
gorius  Abul  Faragh  bin  ul  Hakim  Haroun 
ul  Mslati,  author  i*f  the  book  of  dynasties, 
which  he  finished  m  Arabic,  in  the  reign  of 
Arghoon  Khan,  the  last  of  Genghis  Khan's 
grand-sons.  He  was  a  Jacobite  Ghristiaii  of  (he 
city  of  Malatia  in  Cappadocia.  It  wm  arranged  in 
ten  Chapters.  1.  On  the  Saintssince  Adam*  2.  Tha 
Judges  of  Israel*  3.  The  Kings  of  Israel.  4.  The 
Chaldean  Kings.  5*  The  Kings  called  the  Magi. 
6.  The  ancient  Greek  Kint^s.  7.  Latin  Bomaa 
Kings.  8.  (Christian  Greek  Emperors.  9.  Mahome* 
dan  Arabic  Kings.  10.  The  Mogul  Kings.  He  is 
the  Abul  Pharagius  of  history  ;  though  an  Ara- 
bian writer,  he  was  a  Christian  by  religion  and 
Prideaux  notices  him. — Chaifield's  Hindooslau^ 
p.  245. 

ABULFEDA.  This  author  of  the  geo- 
graphical -  book,  Taqwim-ul-bildan  was  the 
aqverrign  priuce  of  Ha  ma  Syria.  His  name  and 
titles  at  length  were,  Sultan  Almalic  Almuayd 
Amadaddin  Abulfeda  Ismael,  the  son  of  Malic 
Alafdal  Nouradden  Aly,  eon  of  Jumaladdin 
Mahmoud,  son  of  Omar,  son  of  Schahinschah, 
son  of  Ayonb,  of  the  family  of  Aoubites.  He 
died  in  the  year  1331,  A.H.  732,— ifM^Off  o/ 

Qenghiteant  p*  409. 
ABUL  GHAZl.  See  Kathi :  India.  809.  Saba. 

ABU  OSAIBI.    An  Arab  of  the  tribe  Kha- 


Keni. 

ABU  KIHAN  AL  BIRUNI  (born  970 
died  1038)  spent  forty  years  in  India,  and  com-  , 
posed  his  exoelient  work,  the  Tarikh-i-Hind^ 
which  gives  a  compile  account  of  the  literature 
and  sciences  of  the  Hindus  at  that  time.  Al 
Biruni  had  been  appointed  by  the  Sultan  of 
Kharazm  toacoompaoy  an  embassy  which  he  sent 
to  Mahmud  of  Ghasni  and  Masud  of  Lahore. — 
Jliul/er's  Leclnrts,  p- l^h    See  Tibet. 

ABUSI\E  'lEllM3»in  Southern  Asia,  in  cha- 
racter more  resemble  those  occasionally  used 
among  the  Hebrews  than  such  as  the  people  of 
Europe  employ,  the  Eastern  abuse  being  personal 
rather  than  spiritual.  In  Samuel  xs\\.  43,  are  the 
words.  *The  PhiHatine  curse4  David  by  bis  gods/ 
and  a  hindoo  sometimes,  in  a  fit  of  apger,,^ 
says  to  his  enemy,  'The  goddess  Kalee  shall 
devour  thee.'  *  May  Doorga  destroy  thee.*  But 
(1  Samuel  xx,   30)  says  '  Thou  sob  of  ths  per- 
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ACACIA. 


; 


mm  lebellioQS  womtn/  and  the  Maliomedans 
nd  UisdoM  often  east  leproackes  in  some  such 
fonit  u  Uioae ;  *  Thou  son  of  a  loose  woman.' 
'Hkw  son   of   a   beggar   wouMta.' — JTard'* 

ABUSHAHR,  generally  abridged  into  Bu- 
ihikr,  or  Bushire^  a  town  in  the  Persian 
GiJf  which  rose  into  notice  during  the  last  cen- 
tiry,  aod  is  said  to  have  been  previously  an 
iMBBiidaraUe  village,  the  Arabic  word  A6n 
yl  ngnifies  a  '*  father"  also  *'  possessing,"  or 

"odowed  with'*  fcc.,  and  iSI«Ar  ^^  a  '*city 
Of  town  "— Ob«»/^'«  TrmvOi,  Vol.  I.  p.  192. 

^'ABU  SHAM."  A  familiar  address  in  £1 
HfJH  to  Syrians.  They  are  called  '*  abusers  of 
^ttlt,''  fron  their  treachery,  and  *'  offspring 
rf  Siiiiiir*'  (the  execrated  murderer  of  the  Imam 
HiMjii,)  because  he  was  a  native  of  that  country. 
•Birfoa'a  filgrimaa0  to  Meccah,  Vol  JIL 
;.  114. 

ABUTILON  INDICUM.    G.  DON. 

Sida  ludica.  Xinn,  Boxb, 
Almtilon  Asiaticum.  W,  ^  A, 
Kda  popnlifolia.  Boxb,  Sr  Hkeede, 

Pohri.-.       ...    Bbno.    Perin-tuttl Tak 

Tfai-ma^Uni-ok.  Burm.    Hw^  henda.         ...  Taj 

Atda. Ctnoh. 

iBdiu  Mallow 

(anntryM^Oow),  Eno. 
I^ilioKim- 

|*W...  ...      HlWD. 

hrraktutkl  ...If  ALEAL. 

Toi{t  mentions  twdve  species  of  Abutilon 
M  grawiag  in  India ;  *  this  species,  a  small 
phit2-9  feet,  common  in  most  parts  of  India, 
wi  colli? ated  in  Burmah.  It  yields  a  rather 
itnig  ibre  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes.  The 
jttrsi  us  used  in  the  same  manner,  in  India  and 
^ttnaV,  as  the  narsh  mallows  in  Europe^  in 
focoetioo  as  au  emoilieot  fomentation,  and  an 
^•wa  of  the  root  as  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers, 
"is^t  remarks  that  there  is  no  character  of 
101  importance  to  separate  this  species  from 
«  A.  aaiaticam. — ^I'o  obtain  the  fibre,  the 
paiU  an  gathered  and  freed  of  their  leaves  and 
^^ladate  put  ont  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  a 
^  of  days.  They  are  then  taken  up,  tied 
^  budles,  and  placed  under  water  for  about 
J«  ^  after  which  they  are  taken  out,  and 
»•  ttres  are  well  washed  to  remove  the  bark 
JJ*JJJ^  foreign  matter  that  may  be  adheritfg 
w  tieii,  tad  are  placed  in  the  siin  to  dry. — 
^  114.  Moxb.  III.  179.  Dn.  Wi^hi, 
*»«»  Wort.  Utrful  Plau(9, 

ABUTILON  POLYANDRUM.    IF.  and  A, 

Sidapolyandra.   Bojeb. 
It   Persioa.    Bunn, 

^1  ai  Kandalla  on  the  Neilgherries  and 
^^^Awi^ ;  yields  a  long  silky  fibre,  resembling 
^^  fit  !or  making  ropes,  samples  of  which,  as 
Voiiigf  tkit  of  the  A.  tomfinto^um,  were  shown 


Perin-tuttl... 
Kiigu  henda. 
Botia  benda. 
Dudi  cheiu. 
Peddabenda. 
Tutti  i,  ... 
Tutturu  beads. 


...  „ 

...  ,, 

...  I, 

...  „ 

...TAKi 


by  Mr.  Jaffrey  at  the  Madras  Exhibition,  though 
those  of  tlie  latter  were  not  considered  of  a  sa* 
perior  quality— jeoa?6.  ///.  178.  VuigL  114. 
Jur.  hep.  Mad.  JE».,  U9€ful  PlamU. 

ABUTILON  TOMENTOSUM,  ^T.  and  4. 
Sida  tomentosa,  Box6, 

Too-thi Tam, 

Some  small  indifferent  specimens  of  fibre  from 
this  were  exhibited  from  two  or  three  districts 
at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855.^i2oxd.  Mad* 
ras  EsMHtion  JurieM'  i^^r^«.Wight  also  figures 
68,  A.   crispum* 

ABUYVA  e^o^sSb  Trichosanthes  palmata,  R. 

ABU-  ZAID-UL-H  ASAN.    A  writer  of  A.  D. 

915.     See  Tibet. 
ABWAB.    cjlyl   Heads  or  subjects  of  tax* 

ation :  miscellaneous  cesses,  imposts  and 
charges. — fFiUon. 

ABYSSINIA  is  at  present  divided  into  three 
great  portions,  that  of  Tigre  comprehending  the 
tract  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Takazze,  that 
of  Amhara,  to  the  west  of  the  Takazze  and  the 
provinces  of  the  south.  The  Abyssinians  of 
Tigre  and  Amhara  are  of  Semitic  orijgin  and 
profess  Christianity,  bring  acquainted  with  the 
chief  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  all  much  blended 
with  merely  human  notions.  The  latest  pol^* 
mical  agit<i\ions  have  been  as  to  the  two  or  three 
births  of  Christ,— born  of  the  father  before  all 
worlds ;  made  man ;  and  in  the  baptism  at 
Jordan  receiving  the  holy  spirit.  As  regards 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  they  are  extreme 
monophysists*  Monogamy  is  their  church  law, 
but  concubinage  is  lAiversal :  when  the  Arabs 
threw  off  the  Abvssinian  yoke,  the  remnants  of 
the  Abyssinians  in  remote  parts  of  the  country 
were  reduced  to  servile  avocations  and  form  the 
Khadim  of  Yemen.  See  India,  p.  310.  Kirk« 
Somal.   Beer-el- somal.  Khadim.  Yalentia. 

ACACIA,  a  very  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
numbering  about  three  hundred  species.  Of 
these,  several  are  well  known  in  the  South  and 
East  of  Asia,  the  foliage  of  some  being  attrao* 
tive,  while  others  fnmieh  valuable  timber,  use- 
ful gums  and  products  valuable  to  man  :  the 
specific  names  of  a  few  are  doubtful  and  some 
of  those  species  described  '  by  Boxburgh  have 
been  removed  to  other  genera.  On  the  Neil- 
gherries near  Wellington,  flourishing  plantationa 
have  been  formed  of  the  Australian  Eucalyptua 
and  Acacias.  They  are  intended  to  supply 
both  fuel  and  building  timber  to  these  hills« 
and  are  of  very  large  extent.  One  plant- 
ation near  Coonoor,  of  ISO  acres,  and  of 
about  ten  years'  growth,  eontains  many  trees  of 
from  40  to  50  feet  high,  and  8  ffct  girth.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  9uch  a  nobl^  forest  of 
planted  trees  of  the  same  age  in  eny  part  of  the 
world.    The  seed  is  sown  iu  nursery  beds  an4 
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well  watered  till  it  springt  up.  When  the  seed* 
lings  are  from  6  to  18  incbes  high,  they  are 
(aken  out,  and  the  roots-  of  each  packed  in  moss, 
or,  in  pots  formed  of  one  joiut  of  ihe  large  Kut- 
tuug  bamboo.  They  are  then  replaced  in  the 
nurseries  and  watered  every  day  till  they  are 
from  2  to  3  feet  high,  when,  during  the  rainy 
weather,  they  are  planted  oat  in  trenches  6  feel 
fipart  and  1 8  inches  square,  filled  with  surface 
earth  and  any  decayed  vegetable  matter  :  after 
planting  out,  the  young  trees  are  left  to  thero- 
,selves  ;  growing  close  together^  they  keep  each 
other  straight  and  clear  of .  sid«  branches. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  years,    very  rapid 

Progress  is  not  observable,  but  after  that  period, 
aving  obtained  a  good  hold,  their  growth  is 
extremely  rapid,  and  at  ten  years  old,  they  form 
9  noble  and  profitable  plantation,  from  the  neces- 
sary thinnings^  both  for  building  purposes  and 
for  fire  wood.  Most  of  the  species  now  des- 
cribed under  the  genus  Acacia,  were  formerly, 
by  Linnceus,  Hoxburgh  and  other  authors 
classed  as  Mimaiss,  but  Voi^t  names  as  grow- 
ing in  India  the  following  39  Acacias^  viz. ; 


Altiasima. 

Latronum. 

Amara. 

Lophautha* 

Arborea. 

liiamousis. 

Arabica. 

Modesta. 

Buchaaania^ 

Mollis. 

Csesia. 

CHtechu. 

Mycrophylla. 

Odorotissims. 

Cavalum. 

Pennata, 

BUuta. 

Ragata. 

Dumosa. 

Bemicordata. 

£lata. 

Sirissa. 

Ferruginea. 

Suma. 

Froudosa. 

Sundra. 

Fruticosa. 

Smitbiana. 
Stipalata. 

61aaca« 

Uerbaoea» 

Tomentosa, 

Horrida. 

Tortuosa.. 

Intfiia. 

Vera. 

Kalkora. 

Wigbtu. 

Leucophloea. 

Several  of  this  genus,  still  remain  without 
Specific  names.  Of  these,  three  occur  in  Bur- 
mah,  the  Kuk-ko,  the  Po«peeah,  and  the  Nway 
khyo,  A.  arborea  was  introduced  from  Jamaica  : 
A*  Wightii  is  a  tree  of  Malabar  and  Dindigul. 
A.  Kalkora,  a  tree  of  Assam*  A.  Frondosa,  of 
Patna.  A.  Glauca,  a  shrub  of  S.  America, 
A.  Horrida,  a  tree  introduced  from  S.  Africa  or 
Arabia,  A.  Semioordata  is  a  tree  of  Malabar,  A. 
Cavalum,  a  tree  of  liengal,  A.  Procera,  Willde, 
a  tree  of  Coromandel,  and  the  A.  planifrons  of 
W*  and  A.  is  the  umbrella  tree  of  the  peninsula 
of  India*  There  is  still  considerable  confusion 
amongst  the  species  of  this  genus,  as  shown 
by  the  many  synonyms  of  different  writers. 
See  Guma  and  Keains ;  Charcoal. 

ACACIA.  Silk  tree  Acacia.  Choukur,  Hind. 
^  common  low  tree  in  many  parts  of  Hajwnrra. 
The  flowers  are  long,  cylindrical,  one-hdf  yd- 
toWi    the   other   half   bright    pink    and  not 


mutable ;  the  colored  stamina  exactly  retembla 
tufts  of  floss  silk  :  the  wood  ia  put  to  no  use« 
—  Getil,  Med.  Top*  of  Jjmere*  - 
ACACIA.  Saokei>  Aoaci^.  P  ^ 

Bewa,  Hind. 

A  large  tree  common  in  Rajwarra,  aaered  to 
the  Malajee,  around  whose  shrines  groves  of 
this  tree  are  commonly  found.  The  wood  is 
hard,  dark  colored,  and  durable,  but  only  the 
decayed  trees  are  used. — GtnU  Med^  Top,  See 
Pilgrim  tree. 

ACACIA.  TftA.V£LLBR'8  Acacia. 

Rheoqj.  Hivi>. 

A  very  common  tree  in  particular  parts  of 
Kiijwarra,  upon  which  traTeliers  at  certain  parts 
of  the  roads  suspend  shreds  of  their  cluths  as 
in  other  parts  of  India.  To  the  extremities 
of  the  young  branches  are  suspended  innumer- 
able masses  of  exuded  sap  of  large  size.  —  Otnl. ' 
Med.  Top,  p.  197. 

ACACIA  ABSTJSRG ENS.  Go-go,  Tao-  in 
Manilla,  the  fibrous  part  of  the  bark  is  used  by 
ladies  for  washing  their  hair. 

ACACIA  APFINIS.     See  Evergreens, 

ACACIA  ALBA.    Willd,  Syn.   of  Acacia, 
leuoophlsea. 
ACACIA  AMARA.     JTaid, 

Mimosa  amara,  Roxh. 

Belkambi Can.  I  Wnnjah  Maram. 

Lallye.. MaUB.  |  NalU-regn.  ... 


...  A  A1C« 

...Tkl.  * 


This  tree  grows  in  Coimbatore,  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  more  inland  jungles  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  but  less  so  on  their  coasts  :  Dr*' 
Gibson  says  it  grows  above  the  ghats  of  (Janara 
and  Suuda,'  not  inland  and  not  north  of  the 
Gungawulli  river.  It  is  a  tolerably  large 
tree  in  Coimbatore,  but  of  rather  low  stature« 
Its  flower  is  very  beautiful.  In  Coimbatore  the 
wood  is  dark  colored  and  hard.  In  the  Bom« 
bay  Presidency,  the  wood  is  always  very  crook- 
ed, otherwise,  when  ripe,  it  is  strong  and  tough 
and  might  be  applicable  to  domestic  purposes. 
From  its  black  colour,  the  natives  of  Canara 
and  Sunda  deem  it  (wrongly)  a  species  of 
ebony. —ieoa-d.  //.  5*8.  Voigt  261.  Br. 
Wight.  Dr.  Gibson. 

ACACIAARABICA:  «^t7W;  Linni  W.^/i. 

Mimosa  Arabica,  Lamarck, 


An. 


n 


Amghautan 

Akakia...  ..< 

Sumug  Arabi     .,*      „ 

Gur  sunder Bbmg. 

BabuL         Benq.  Hind 
Dek.  Mahk. 

Babla Bbno. 

Nan-lang-kyen.  ...BtTRM. 
Bab-bul.  ...    DUK. 

Kalikikar,  Dskh.Hi^d. 
Babul  tree.        ...    Kno. 
Gum  Arabic  tree.      „ 
Indian  gum  Arabic 
tree,,!  ii\     n 


Babnla...  ...  Hind. 

Kurru-vaylam.  Maxkal. 

MughiUn Paas* 

SaiDgh-i  arabi.    ...     „ 

Barbura...  ...  Sans.* 

Andere...  l.Sinoh. 

Kari-velom.        ...  Taic. 

Nalla  tumma.     ...    Tiu 

Tumma  chettu. ...      „ 

Barbaramu.        ...     ,, 

Its  gum  is  the  babul 

ka  Gond HiKD*' 

The  vallam  pisin  ; 

karavelam  pisin,  Tav^ 
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ACACIA  ARABICA, 


ACACIA  CATECHI7. 


T1it$  yellow  flowering  and  rather  omsmental 
ti«e  u  met  with  in  varying  abundance  through- 
out Sonthem  India.     It  is  of  rapid  growth  and 
icqnires  no  water,  flourishing  on  dry  arid^lains 
nd  espeeiJilly  in  black  cotton  soil,  where  other 
trees  are    rarely  met  with.     In    the  western 
Bckhan  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  it  is  most 
freqaent  in  the  interior,  less  common  on  the  sea 
eoftrt  and  hardly  known  in  its  southern  jungles. 
We  do  not  find  mention  of  it  as  occurring  in 
Bnrraah,   Pegn   or  Tenasserim,  nor  do  we  re* 
seaber  obaervinjK  it  there-     In  Ganjam  and 
Gaaisar,  it  attains  an  extreme  height  of  ^5  feet 
wish  a  ctrcamferenee  of  2  feet :  in  Nagpoor,  the 
maiDnm  length  of  its  timber  is  1 4  feet,  with  3^ 
kd  of  girth,  hut  10  feet  long  and  3  feet  in 
IKirtb  is  the  average,  and  it  sells  there  at  6  annas 
per  cabic  fool.     The  height  from  the  ground  to 
&t  intersfeetion  of  the  first  branch  is  about  8 
heL    It  can  never  be  had  of  large  size,  and  is ' 
Snserally  crooked,  but  it  is  a  very  hard  tough 
wood  and  is  extensively  employed  for  tent  pegs, 
pkngbshares,  sugar  cane  rollers,  for  the  spokes, 
asfes^  and  felloea  of  wheels ;  for  the  knees  and 
lAs  of  Goontry  ships,  and  generally  for  all  pur- 
poses to  which  a  hard  bent  wood  is  applicable ; 
it  is  not  attacked  by  white  ants.     Although  in 
peat  demand  for  ship  building,  when  so  applied, 
it  does  not  last  above  16  years*     Amongst  its 
ether  naefoi  products^  may  be  named  its  gum, 
hA  and  seeds,  the  latter  being  extensively  used 
a  the  Dekhan  for  feeding  sheep.     The  bark  is 
feiy  laigely  employed  in  the  centre  of  the  Pe- 
ahnida  as  a  tanning  material,  and  when  proper- 
If  flwaaged,  makes  a  good  leather,  with  a  red- 
itk  tinge,  thongh  in  native  hands,  the  leather 
is  often  porons,  brittle,  and  ill  coloured.     Dr. 
Baehanan  mentions  that,  in  Mysore,  the  bark 
VIS  employed  in  the  process  of  distilling  rum ; 
hot  in  this  he  probably  mistook  another  Acacia. 
He  ground  bark  mixed  with  the  expressed  seeds 
of  the  Seaamnm  orientale  has  been  used  as  food 
ia  times  of  scarcity.     A  decoction  of  the  bark 
mkcs  a  good  substitute  for  soap  and   is  used 
ia  djcing  various  shades  of  brown.     It  yields 
sn  sbnndanoe  of  transparent  gum  which  flows 
oat  bom  incisions  or  fissures  in  the  bark  and 
krdiess  in  lumps   of  various  sizes  and  figures. 
This  »  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  the  true 
fum  arable,  which  is  the  product  of  A.  vera.  In 
ilie  medicinal  practice  of  the  people,  the  bark 
is  osed  internally  as  a  tonic  and  astringent ;  in 
decoction  aa  a  wash  for  ulcers,  and  finely  pow* 
deied  and  mixed  with  gingelly  oil  ezlernally,  in 
CBDcerona  affectiona.     Dr*  Gibson,  for  years, 
advocated  extensive  planting  of  this  useful  tree, 
tttheBombav  aide  of  India,  and  several  fdrests 
tf  it  at  Khangaum,  Kasoordee  and  other  places, 
have  been    preserved.     He  tells  us  that  the 
Aescia  Arabica,  -Babool,  is  most  common  in  the 
interior ;  less  so  on  the  coast,  and  hardly  known  I 
B  (be   tfDttthem  jangles.    As  the  vernacular  { 
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term,  Babool,  is  generic,  and  applied  in  the 
Mahratta,  Ouzerati  and  Hindi  to  various  species^ 
there  are  he  adds,  two  if  not  three  varieties  or 
species  of  Babool,  Bam  Kanta  and  £ree  Babool. 
The  first  is  the  most  common  species,  the  seeond 
less  so,  and  distinguished  from  the  first  by  its 
straight  stem,  and  general  appearance,   resem- 
bling that  of  a  gigai>tic  broom.     The  wood  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  common  Babool.  The 
third  species  is  distinguishable  from  the  first  by 
its  more  horizontal   mode  of  branching;   the 
smaller  branches  long  and   stretched  out,  the 
side  branches  from  them  going  off  at  right 
angles   nearly.     The  bark  also  is  muc^  more 
reticulated,  broken,  and  corky  than  that  of  the 
other,  and  as  its  wood  is  very  inferior,  as  regards  its 
use  for  agricultural  implements,  house,  material; 
&c.  the  diftiinction   between  the  two,  should 
always  be  kept  in  view  as  practically  important. 
The  pod  of  this  third  species,  also,  is  much 
broader    margined  ;     very    partially     monili- 
form,  and  can   be  at  once  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  first  two  species  which  is  so  contract* 
ed  between  each  seed  as  to  be  neariy  severed* 
The  pods  and  tender  branches  of  all  the  three 
species  form  important  articles  of  food  for  sheep, 
goats  and  cattle,  from  February  to  the  beginning 
of  the  rains.     The  Hesh  of  lambs  fed  on  the 
pods   has  a  flavour  equal  to  that  of  the  beat 
Europe   lamb.     Captain  Saukey.  Drt.    Wight^ 
Cleghom,  Gib$on.   Mr,    Rohde.  ReporU  of  the 
Juries  of  the  Madras   Exhibition.  Dr.  Riddelk 
Useful  Planis.  tyelopadia  of  India  and  Supple* 
ments.    Captain   Macdonald.     Eoxb.  //•    ^18« 
Timber  Trees,     Foigt.  262. 
ACACIA  C^SIA.     fT.  ^  A. 

Mimosa  ctesia,  Linn. 
Acacia  alliacea,  Buck,. 

99    Arrar,  „ 

„    intsioldes,  D,  C 

Telia  Eorinda.  Tel.  |  Konda    Korinda.  Tel. 

The  climbing  shrub  grows  in  Coromandd, 
Olipnr,  Monghyr  and   Saharnnpur.  Voigi.  263. 
ACACIA  CA  fECHU.     Willd. 

A.  Polyacantha,    WiUd. 
A.  WaUichiana,  /).  C. 
Mimosa  catecha,  Xt'nn. 

Catechnoides.   Walh 

Khaiar,    ... 

Kheir, 

Khehiree,... 

Khiidiramoo^ 

Khadira, 

Wodalior  ... 

Wothalay... 

Podala  Manu, 

Khadiramoo* 


Khair.    ...  ...Beno. 

Kbaira-ghach,   ...bENO. 
Sha,    ...  ...BuRM, 

Sha-bin.  ...     ,, 

Catechu  tree     ...  Evo. 
Medicinal  Acacia.   „ 

Khair Hind. 

Kodira,  ... 
Khyar. 


...Mabr. 
. . .  Sni  GH. 
...  Sans. 

•••     >> 
...   Tav* 

•  ••  ,9 

...   Teu 


This  tree  grows  on  the  Malabar  and  Coro« 
mandel  coasts,  in  the  Dekhan,  the  Northern 
Circars,  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  of  the 
Bombay  coast  and  its  ghaut  jungles,  grows  at 
Serampore,  Monghyr^  Hajmahal,  Delhi,  Nepaul, 
on  the  Mooring  Mountains  and  Assam ;  it  is 


ACACIA  BLATAi    ' 


ACACIA  LATROKVM. 


eommon  all  over  the  pldnt  and  scattered  over 
the  bills  of  British  Burmah,  in  great  qaatitities 
in  the  foreste  of  the  Prome  and  Tharatnraddy 
dietriots.  Immense  nombers  of  these  trees  are 
atinnally  out  down  and  made  use  of  for  the  ex- 
tniotion  of  cat«cha.  There  are  several  varieties 
differing  in  shade,  specific  wetghti  and  yield  of 
catechu.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  from  lbs.  66 
to  lbs.  70.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil 
the  average  length  of  the  truuk  to  the  first 
branch  is  20  feet  and  average  girth  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet.  The 
wood  possesses  great  strength  and  is  con- 
sidered more  durable  than  teak.  It  resists 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  is  employed  for  posts 
and  uprights  of  houses,  for  spear  and  sword 
handles,  bows,  fee.  The  catechu,  formerly  known 
as  Terra  Japoniea,  is  extracted  from  the  wood. 
The  Burmese  variety  called  "sha**  is  common  all 
over  the  plains  and  scattered  over  the  hills  of 
British  Bttrmah.—-il0i;3.  //.  562.  Fot^i.262, 
260  ;—/>/-.  McCelland.  Major  Drury.  Drt- 
-Gibson  and  BrandU,  See  Catechu. 
ACACIA  CINERBA.  S/r.  JFUld9. 

Dichrostachys  cinerea.     W,  jr  A* 


Jksh  coloured  mimosa, 

Werdil,  ... 

...Hum. 

Enq. 

VedaUl,  ... 

...  Tam. 

Vellatooroo,          . . .  Tel. 

Chinna  Jami, 

*..  xaii. 

Kela  Jami,            ...Tar*. 

This  tree  is  said  to  grow  in  the  Circars. 

ACAUIA  DALE  A.  Desv.  Syn.  of  Dichro- 
stachys cinerea.     IF.  ^  A. 

ACACIA  DEALBATA,  a  handsome  tree, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  abundant  in 
Port  Philip  and  Twofold  Bay,  forming  luxuriant 
groves  on  the  banks  of  streams,  between  the 
parallels  of  latitude  84  and  80  degrees.  Its 
bark  contains  a  greater  per  centage  of  tannin 
than  any  other,  and  pays  to  ship  to  England. — 
Simmonds,     See  Evergreens. 

*    ACACIA    EDULA,    Ibvinb.    Esculent 
Acacia. 

Khejra Hikd. 

A  vtsry  common  large  tree  in  Rajwarra  ;  the 
long  slender  pods  are  very  sweet  and  pleasant 
food,  cooked :  for  this  purpose,  they  are  univer- 
sally gathered  by  the  poor  wherever  procurable 
and  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried.  The  wood  is 
very  hf(rd,  but  the  tree  is  not  cut  down.  Med. 
Topog. 

ACACIA  ELATA.  Linm. 
•Mimosa  elata,  Roscb  ;  WaiU. 


KjOOt)..* 

'Thaeet  tha. 
u      Seet. 


...BUBM. 


Chuknl'Mora,       ...Can. 
TeUaSopara.        ...Tbl. 


This  large,  tall,  stately  and  excellent  timber 
tree  is  pretty  common  in  Canara  and  Sundah, 
both  above  and  below  the  ghauts.  It  occurs  in 
the  Oodav^  forests,  in  Dehrah  Doon,  Assam, 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Irawaddy  and  Ataran^  and 


in  Tavoy  :  plentiful  in  the  Pegtty  Tounghoo  and 
Prome  districts,  and  very  abundant  all  aloni^ 
the  sea  shore  from  Amherst  to  Mergui.  Its 
maximum  length  is  18  feet.  When  seasoned^ 
it  floats  in  water.  Its  timber  is  straight,  lengthy 
and  of  Jarge  girth.  The  wood  is  red  and  i« 
hard  and  strong  and  very  durable.  It  is  much 
valued  and  useful  for  house  building*  It  is 
used  for  posts  for  buildings.  It  is  adapted  for 
cabinet  making  and  of  sufficient  girth  to  be 
advantageously  employed  in  Oovernment  build- 
ings, and  for  packing  cases. — Voigt^  p*  26 1» 
Roxi^  ii.  546.  (kptain  Beddome.  Dn,  0ib9om 
and  McMland.  CupiaU  jDoHce.  Mctdras 
A  Hilkry, 

ACACIA  FARNE3IANA.  WUld. 

Acacia  Indica.  Des9. 
Mimosa  Farnesiana  Roxh,  Linn. 
Vacheliia  Farneaiana.  W.  S  A. 
Mimosa  Indica,  toir. 


Qnya  Babtths  . . .  Beno. 
Iri  babool,  ...Mahr. 
Urimeda^  ..  Sanb. 
Yit  Khira»      ..Bans. 


Baytr,    ...  ...Sindh. 

Bableo....  ...    ,y 

Vadayvulli  Maram,  Tax. 
Kaatari,  Petama  chettuTEL. 
Pictumi....  ..•      ff 

Roxburgh  says  it  is  a  native  of  every  part  of 
India,  in  Sind,  Silhet  Assam,  Bengal  and  both 
peninsulas.  It  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree 
armed  with  thorns,  but  in  waste  places  in  the 
Western  Dekban,  where  it  occurs  also  in  garden 
hedges,  it  is  only  a  scrubby  shrub.  Dr.  Gibson 
says  its  wood  is  only  applicable  for  tent  pegs 
and  firewood,  but  Voigt  mentions  that  the 
wood  is  hard>  tough,  and  used  for  ship  knees, 
and  tent  pegs.  A  delicious  perfume  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  flowers,  and  the  tree  exudes  a 
considerable  quantity  of  useful  frum. — Dr. 
Gibson.  Major  Drwry.  Roxburgh  ii.  657.  Timber 
IWes. 

ACACf  A  FERRUGINEA,  D.  O.,  IT.  ^  A. 
Mimosa  Ferruginea,  Roxb.  ii.  661. 


Buaty  Acaoia,       ...Eno. 
Vel  Velam,  ...Tabi. 

Woani  ...Tjm.. 


••  • 


Vuni, 

Anasundra, 

Anachandrai 


...Tml. 


n 


This  tree  growe  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  on 
the  Coromandel  Coast  and  NorthernCircars,  find 
is  found  at  Courtallum,  in  the  Bombay  Presi« 
dency .  It  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet. 
The  bark  is  Very  astringent  and  forms  an  in- 
gredient in  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  arrack. 
--Voigt .  260.  Brury.  Roxb.  ii  66U  Ainulie. 
ACACIA  GUM.     See  Resins. 
ACACIA  INDICA,  Dewallines. 
Vacheliia  Farnesiana,  W.  §r  A, 
Mimosa  „  Linn.   Roxh. 

„        sepiariay  Roxb. 
„        Indica,  Poir. 
ACACIA  JUREMA.    See  Jurema  Bark. 
ACACIA  LATRONUM,  Willd.  ;  D.  O.  ; 
JT.^A. 

Mimosa  latronum,  JTods. 
„        ooringera,  Linn, 
Buffalo  thorn,,,       „,EKa« 


IC 


ACACIA   ODORATISSIMA. 


ACACIA  BOBUSTA. 


Common  in  the  barren  Iwcts  of  the  Dekhan 
mH  found  on  the  Madras  side  of  India. —  Voigi, 

ACACIA  LEUCOPHLiEA.     WiUd. 

Acftciaalba,  Willd. 
Mimosa  leucophlaea,  Roxb» 
alba,  Roxb, 


n 


Fuicled  Acacia  ...   £ko. 
Kikar  ...Hutd. 

SafcdKikar         ...    » 


«  (•  A  Ah. 


...TiLi 


Vel  Volam 
Vellai  Tumma 
Telia  Tomma 
Its  gunif  vel  Tclam 
piuQ  ...T^ji. 

It  grows  in  the  Dekhan^  in  the  woods  and 
USkof  peninsnlar  India,  in  Coiinbatore,  in  some 
ptrts  of  tbe  Southern  Mahratta  Country,  and 
a  tke  Sholapore  districts  between  the  Bheema 
ad  the  Kisina  rivers.  Its  specific  name  and  its 
Hindi.  Tamul  and  Telugu  names  are  given 
from  tlic  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour  of  iU 
brk,  which,  in  Southern  India,  is  one  of  the 
iagiediento  need  in  distilling  arrack.  In 
Coimbatore  the  tree  attains  a  medium  size  with 
a  roand  hfsad,  but  in  the  Dekhan  it  is  never  of 
a  ne  fit  for  anything  beyond  posts  to  small 
hovses.  The  wood  it  furnishes,  however,  is 
atrong.good  and  dark  coloured,  though  generally 
iBiaU.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  pani- 
ekd  globulnr  inflorescence  and  stipulary  thorns. 
k  tough  and  strong  fibre,  in  use  for  large 
fishing  nets  and  coarse  kinds  of  cordage,  is 
mepaied  from  the  bark  by  maoetatton,  after 
fear  or  five  days  beating.  Under  the  Hindi 
Bane  of  Bohnee,  this  is  described  as  a  tree  of 
Jahbalpoor,  abundant  in  the  Deiiiwah  valley  and 
Hoosingabad,  yielding  an  excellt-nt  and  tough 
wood,  but  which  does  not  work  smoothly.— 
Cal  CtU>  Sx.  1862.  Dr.  Wight,  Br,  Clegkorn, 
Mttfor    Drury,  Mr,  Rohde,   Voigi,  262.  Roxb. 

£  S38. 
ACACIA  LOMATOCARPA.  2).  C.   Syn,  of 

odoratissiron. 

ACACIA  MICROPHYLLA.    Qr. 

Mimosa  mlcropbylla,  Roxb^ 

Tetulia  of  Silhet.  A  tree  growing  in  Silhet 
todboattwelfefeet  in  height  and  the  people 
distil  from  its  bark  an  intoxicating  liquor,  which 
Ihey  drink  as  the  English  drink  beer.— /2ox6. 
iL».  549,  350. 

ACACIA  ODORATISSIMA,    Roxb.  mild. 

Acacia  leblek,  W. 
Acacia  lomatocarpa,  D,  C* 
Mimosa  marginata,  li*n. 
Mimosa  odoratissima,  Linn, 

Vel  Venge... 
Karroo    Vaga? 
Karoo  Taogam 
Sala  wunjab 
Sela  Maraiu 
Shinduga.... 
Telau 
Diniaana 


Fragrant  Acacia  Eno. 
^  ...GOMD^ 


...     )( 
..•HmD. 

Bam  Sanaa    ...Dkkb. 

&rrii.  Xahr       Dekh. 

Karnitha  Karra.  Hal. 

T«la  Veoga    Maram. 

Tam. 


(••1  am. 
•  ••    >i 

•  ••         y$ 
...  M 

•••  19 
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This  kfge  handsome  tree  grows  over  all  the 


peninsula  of  India,  in  any  soil,  on  the  coast  or 
in  ihe  interior,  and  is  found  in  Bengal,  Assam, 
the  eastern  provinces  of  fiurmah,  Pegu  and 
Tenasserim.  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  about 
Coimbatore,  it  is  of  rapid  growth  and  in  con- 
siderable abundance,  attaining  the  height  ol 
30  to  40  feet.  It  often  attains  a  good  size  in 
the  Bombay  presidency,  but  in  Nagpoor,  ife  is 
only  in  gardens  that  its  dimensions  are  greats 
the  timber  it  yields  in  other  localities  being  as 
a  general  rule,  of  small  scantling.  It  is,  even 
there,  however,  obtainable  in  beams  from  15  to 
18  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  girth,  at  5  annaa 
per  cubic  feet.  In  Coimbatore,  beams  one  foot 
square  are  procurable.  The  heart  wood  is  dark 
coloured,  turning  almost  black  with  age ;  is 
strong- and  heavy  and  takes  a  good  polish  ;  the 
grain  being  ornamental,  though  rather  open. 
In  Nagpoor  it  is  described  as  being  distinguish* 
able  from  the  timber  of  the  Pentaptera  tomeu« 
tosa,  only  by  its  much  straighter  grain  and 
greater  hghtness.  It  has  an  outer  ring  of  white 
wood  of  from  2  to  3  inches,  inNagpoor,  but  which 
Dr.  Gibson  says^  is,  in  the  Western  Dekhan, 
always  3-4th8  of  the  whole.  This  part  alone 
is  assailable  by  white  ants  ;  but  by  being  creo- 
soted,  it  could  probably  be  made  a  useful  railway 
timber.  All  accounts  describe  its  heart  wood 
as  strong,  hard  and  heavy  ;  in  Nagpoor  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  form  rafters,,  and  excellently  suit- 
ed for  naves  and  felloes  of  wheels,  but  there  is 
an  uncertainty  as  to  its  powers  to  bear  moisture. 
A  beam  an  inch  and  half  square  sustained  a 
weight  of  670  lbs.  The  oil  manufacturera  of 
Nagpoor  use  it  for  their  mills  and  it  is  there 
generally  employed  to  make  carts.  The  wood 
is  said  to  deserve  being  better  known  for  the 
general  purposes  of  carpentry. — Voigt.  261, 
Gapiaim  Beddome.  CaptaU  Semkeg  Dr.  Mason. 
Dr.  Wights  and  Dr.  Ciegharn.  Major  Drury,  hr. 
Gibson,  Dr.  McCUlleLttd,  qvoM  in  Cgclopadia 
of  India,  1st  and  2nd  Supplements.  Jtokde^ 
Roicd.  ii.  546.  Sankty*  Madras  ExAibUion  Juries 
Report, 

ACACIA  HAMKANTA,  Under  this  name 
Drs.  Gibson  and  Riddell  describe  an  ornamen- 
tal species  of  Acacia  or  a  variety  of  A.  Arabioa, 
as  oommon  in  tbe  Dekhan,  though  less  abundant 
than  A.  Arabics  from  which  it  ia  distingnishable 
by  its  strai^rht,  tall,  erect  stem  and  general  cy- 
press-like appearance^  or  resembling  that  of  a 
gigantic  broom,  and  the  colour  of  its  legumes. 
Its  wood  is  quite  equal  to.  that  of  the  Acacia 
Arabica,  being  hard  and  used  for  cart-wheels, 
plou<{hs,  &c.,  but  the  natives  attach  some  super- 
stitious notions  to  the  use  of  the  tree. 

ACACIA  ROBUSTA  the  large  Australian  or 
Cape  Acacia,  introduced  from  the  Cape,  is  novr 
growing  freely  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1867,  Mr.  Mclvor  exhi- 
bited specimens  of  bast,  from  this  tree,  strong, 
very  tough  and  durable,  also  pliable  when  wet 
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ACACIA  SPfiCiOSA. 


ACACIA  STlPUtATA. 


tecly  and  oonsUnily  made  use  of,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  Russian  bast  is  putrio  gardens  in 
Europe.  This  bast  can  be  procured  cheaply  and 
iu  large  quantities^  as  the  trees  when  cut  down 
throw  up  numerous  young  shoots,  to  the  height 
of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  one  year.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  is  also  a  powerful  tanning  material. 
Mr.  Mclvor.  Madras  BxkMlion  0/ IS^7 . 

AOACIA  fiUGATA.    £nck. 

Acacia  concinna,  D.  C, 
Mimosa  concinna,  Roxb»  WiUd, 
Mimosa  rugata,  Lam. 

saponaria,  Boxb. 

abstergens,  Spr. 


f9 


. . .  Bbng. 

...BURM. 

...  Eno. 
...Hind. 


Chi-kaia  ,i. 
Sla-kai  ... 
Chikal  ... 
Sikaya     „. 


...Make. 
...  Tam. 
Til. 


••• 


•*• 


9$ 


Sita...       •.« 
Ban-rita... 
Ken  Bwon  .•• 
8oap  Acacia... 
Rita 

Grows  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  Bengal, 
Nepal,  Sylhet,  Assam,  Moulmein  on  the  Atta- 
ran  and  Dr.  Gibson  says  it  grows  in  the  Ghaut 
jungles  generally  of  Canara  and  Sunda.  The 
legumes  are  used  for  washing  the  hair,  and  by 
Hindus  for  marking  the  forehead.  The  leaves 
are  acid  and  used  iu  cookery  instead  of  tamarind 
and  with  turmeric  they  give  a  beautiful  green. 
Pods  and  bark  are  exported  from  Canara,  the 
former  as  a  washing  material,  the  latter  for  dyeing 
and  tanning  fishing  nets. —  yoigt*  263  Roxd^ii, 
565.  Dr*  Qihion.  Mason.  See  A.  abstergeus,  A. 
concinna.    Soap  Acacia. 

ACACIA.  A,  gummifera.  Mimosa  gsmmi- 
fera*The  oiro  x«^«'a<'«'  of  the  Grf'cks  and  Tallek(il 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  A  nativu  of  Africa  near 
Mogadore,  also  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon  ;  the 
trunk  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  affords  the  gum 
ppocalpasum,  the  Abyssinian  myrrh  of  Bruce. 
l>r.  O'Shaughnessy  states  that  it  also  produces 
the  Buasorah  gum  of  commerce,  which  may  be 
substituted  in  medicine  for  QumTragacanth. — 
0'Shaugh»eiiy,  page  30 1  • 

ACACIA  SCANDEN3.     TTilld. 
Entada  purseetha,  D,  C. 
Climbing  Mimosa  ...  £ng.  |  Gila,  •.,        Hievo. 

A  large  creeper  running  over  trees  in  the 
Kotah  jungles,  where  the  atoms  of  this  plant 
often  in  size  and  form  resemble  ship  cables. — 
Gtnl^  Med.  Top.  p.  197. 

ACACIA  SPBCI08A,  fFUid  i  fT.  ^  A, 

Acacia  siriss-a,  Buck. 
Mimosa  flexuosa,  Ro(H. 

siriss-a,   Rox6. 

speciosa,  Jaeq. 

...  Ba»o. 

...  BURM. 

...  Hind. 


Serlsha  ... 
iBedi  ••« 
Sirisa  ... 
Sirisaa  tree 
Katuvage... 


"BaxQ. 


VelVangaiMaram.  Tam. 

Diraaana Tbl. 

Dlrasana  Chettu  ...    Txl. 
Sindu va  Che ttu  . . .    Tbl; 


...    Tam.  I  Sirissee Uria. 

This,  the  Mimosa  sirrissa  of  Roxburgh,  in 
ihe  Madras  Exhibition  Juries'  Beports,  is  stated 


to  be  the  Acacia  sirrissa  which  is  extensively 
planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  canal. 
Like  the  sect  of  the  Burmese,  described  by  Dr. 
Mason  and  Dr.  McClelland,  it  is  a  tree  of  large 
size  and  rapid  growtli,  but  the  seed  is  described 
as  giving  a  red  wood  or  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
that  of  the  speciosa  as  white  or  light  coloured. 
This  large  tree  is  plentiful  in  Pegu,  particularly 
in  the  Tounghoo  district ;  it  is  found  on  the 
Irrawaddy  and  may  exist  in  the  Tenasserim  Pro* 
vincei.  Iu  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  it  is  very 
plentiful,  and  attains  an  extreme  height  of  30 
feet  and  oircumferenoe  4i  feet,  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  braoGh 
being  22  feet.  It  is  used  for  sugar  crushers, 
pestles,  mortars,  and  ploughshares.  It  is  com* 
mon  in  the  forests  of  the  Bombay  presidency, 
grows  in  Travancore,  on  the  Coromandel  Coaat, 
and  is  a  common  tree  in  Coimbatore,  where  it  is 
frequently  seen  growing  by  the  road  sides  on 
account  of  the  shade  that  its  large  head  affords. 
The  timber  is  eaaily  prooured  in  Madras,  and  is 
said  to  be  white  or  light  coloured,  durable 
and  very  hard  and  strong,  for  Dr.  White  found 
a  l^  inch  bar  sustain  560  lbs*  Dr.  Gibson 
seems  to  refer  A.  •speciosa  to  A.  odoratissima, 
and  to  think  that  their  Sirris  and  Ban  Sirris  are 
not  different*  Others  describe  it  as  a  large,  red 
or  dark  coloured  timber,  very  hard,  adapted  to 
cabinet  making  and  ship  buildiug,and  Yoigt  who 
identifies  Roxburgh's  mimosa  sirissa  with  this 
tree  also  says  that  the  timber  is  large,  dark 
coloured,  very  hard,  and  close  enough  grained 
for  furniture,  and  that  large  masses  ot  very 
pure  gum  are  often  found  on  it.  Dr.  MawM, 
Captain  Maedonald.  Dr.  McCiellojid,  2>r. 
Cleykom  in  M.  R  J.  R.  Dr.  Wight,  in  M.  B. 
F. ;  and  Dr.  GiUon  in  Bomb.Oto.  Soc,  Joumak 
FoigL  261.   Eoxb.   it.  544. 

ACACIA  SIRISSA. 

Tseektluu    Burm, 

A  tree  of  Moulmein  was  sent  to  the  London 
Exhibition  of  18629  under  these  names.     Wood 
reddish  colored  and  used  for  furniture. — GuL 
Oat.  Ex.  1862. 
ACACIA  STIPUL ATA,  D.  (7.  (Albizzia.) 
Mimosa  stipulata,    Roxb. 
Mimosa  sttpulacea,  Koxb. 


Amulki. 


...Bkno.  I  Seet. 


«•• 


...    ••• 


Buair. 


This  unarmed  Acacia,  with  flowers  of  a  piuk 
colour,  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  genus, 
and  is  found  in  Dera  Dhoon,  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Bengal,  in  Travancore,  Courtallum,  in 
most  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  Assam,  in  the 
forests  from  Rangoon  to  Toungoo,  and  on  the 
bauks  of  the  Atnran  River.  Dr.  Gibson  does 
not  mention  its  existence  in  the  Bombay  forests^ 
nor  is  it  known  to  be  found  in  Tenasserim.  It 
yields  a  large  heavy  timber,  wood  of  a  red  colour^ 
close  grained  and  strong,  and  adapted  to  cabinet* 
making,  furniture  and  other  purposes. «-f^c»iy^. 
Dr,  McChllaud.    Major  Drury. 
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ACACIA  VERA. 


ACANTHITBIS  VITTATUS. 


(••   ••• 


Tbl. 


ACACIA  SUMA. 

Mimosa  suma.    Roxb. 
Mkd  Kaoto         ...Bixo.  |  Telia  Chandra 
Grows  in  Bengal. — ^Uses  not  kuown. 
ACACIA  SUNDRA*  i>.  G. 

Acacia  chundra,  Willd, 
Mimosa  aundra,  Baxb, 

LallKhelr  Btsd.  Mabb.  |  Nalla  Chandra     ...  Tel. 

Kanag^Uy  Maram.  Tax.  rSandra       n 

Ckandim      Tbl.  | 

This  tree  grows  in  the  peninsula  and  the 
SanderbuDS,  but  Taries  in  size,  in  different 
iKsilties.  Dr.  Gibson  mentions  that  it  is  eom- 
mon  in  the  jangles  of  Bombay,  there  always 
scnibbj,  small  and  crooked ;  and  though  rather 
pieatifal  in  the  forests  under  the  ghats,  he  had 
not  seen  it  of  a  size  capable  of  affording  planks. 
It  is  somewhat  abundant  in  the  jungles,  and  a 
nther  large  sized  tree.  At  Guntoor,  Mr.  Rohde 
BOLtioiia  he  bad  obtained  planks  one  foot 
hroad  ;  that  posts  five  feet  long  are  procurable 
it  18  Bapeea  per  100,  well  suited  for  fencing, 
and  that  the  natives  regard  it  as  the  most 
darable  wood  for  posts  in  house  building, 
though  from  its  nonelasticmitureit  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  holding  of  nails  driven  into  it.  The 
wood  it,  however,  not  obtainable  in  the  market 
generally  in  planks  of  any  size.  The  wood  is 
of  a  dark  colour,  very  hard,  heavy  and  very 
strong,  a  one-inch  bar  sustaining  a  weight  of 
500  lbs.  It  is  also  used  for  rice  pestles.  A 
xcttB  similar  to  that  which  excludes  from  the 
A.  catechu,  is  procured  from  this  tree.  The 
two  trees  are  nearly  alike,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
prickles  absent  or  present,  being  a  distinguish- 
ine  eharacteristic  of  this  one. — Afr.  Rokde.  Dr. 
Wi^ki.  Foiffi  960.  Ctegkom'%  Eeporii.    Useful 

ACACIA  TOMBNTOSA.    WiUd. 

Mimosa  tomentosSy    Roxb* 
Mimosa  Kleinii,    Pair, 

Salaeia  Pab*"^*-     ...Bkno*  I  Jnngle  Nail  tree.  ...Eho. 
Elep^nt  Thorn.  ...  Bvo.  |  Ani  MuUa.  ...Tah. 

Grows  on  the  Madras  side  of  India,  common 
Mar  Sholapore,  in  the  Khandeish  jungles  and 
the  Bombay  Dekhan,  and  la  found  ia  Bengal.*- 

ACACIA  VEBA.    Bauk. 

Acacia  nilotica. 
Mimosa  nilotica.  Linn, 

.-   Arab.  |  Gam  Arabic  tree  ...Eno. 
The  Acacia  vera  is  a  tree  of  the  African 
and  according  to  Wellsted,  of  Arabia,  its 
jield  the  camel  the  sole  forage  it  ean 
im  Ihoee  arid  regions.     Two  products  are 
from  it,  one  natural,  the  other  arttfi- 
cU,  mmrlj,  "the  dried  Acada  juice  and  gum 
TheAcada  juice  (Akakiaof  Diosco- 
casteni  writers)  is  a  solid,  dark  colored 
wbataBce^  soluble  in   water  which  it 
aolo«i»iad*  ttispbtained  by  pounding  the  un- 


ripe fruit,  and  the  juice  is  thickened  before  the 
sun,  and  then  placed  in  bladders  in  which  it 
gradually  dries.  The  little  bladders  of  Akakia 
found  m  Europe  contain  about  5  or  6  ounces 
eaol)  ;  it  is  sold  in  the  bazars  of  Bengal 
in  thin,  very  black  cakes  about  the  size  of  a 
rupee.  It  was  much  lauded  by  Hippocrates 
and  Dioscorides.  Wellsted  found  the  Sumr 
trees  of  great  size,  and  the  gum  exuding 
in  consirterable  quantities,  but  very  little  of 
it  was  collected  by  the  Bedowins,  who  com- 
plained that  the  price  it  brings  in  Mas* 
katy  does  not  repay  them  for  their  trou 
ble.  The  great  and  most  important  article  of 
commerce  as  an  export  from  the  Soudan,  is  the 
gum  arable.  It  is  produced  by  several  species 
of  Mimosa,  the  finest  quality  being  a  product 
of  Kordofan  ;  the  other  natural  productions 
exported  ^re  senna,  hides,  and  ivory. —  WtlUled^ 
Vol.  L  p.  73  and  106.  Baker's  Jlbert  Nyanza^ 
O'Skaughnessy,  pp-  299,^00.    Mendis. 

ACAFRAO.    Port.    Saffron. 

ACAJU.     It.     Cashew  nut. 

AC  A  LI.     SeeAkhali. 

ACALYPHA  BETU  LIN  A.    Heiz.  Spreng. 

Aoalypha  spiciflorus.  Lamb, 
Chnnni  maram  ...Tam.  |  Chinni  Aku    Tsl/ 

Wood  to  be  obtained  about  18  inches  in 
diameter  ;  hard  and  heavy ;  not  of  much  value 
to  carpenters.  Leaves  attenuant  and  alterative, 
and  an  agreeable  stomachic  in  dyspepsia  and 
other  ailments. —  Wiffhl.  Hogg^ 

ACALYPHA.  INDICA.  Linn.  Roxb.  Wight. 
Acalypha  cupamenl,    Rheede.  ?  f 

Mnkto-jari  ...Bbno.    Eupameni  ?    Tam. 

Shwet  busunda  ...    „ 
Morkantee  ...    ), 

Indian  Aoalypha...  ISno. 

Kuppi      DuK. 

Eooppie Hind. 

A  small  annual,  common  everywhere  in  the 
Peninsula  and  Bengal.  This  plant  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  singular  cup-shaped  invo- 
lucre wliioli  surrounds  the  flowers*  la  decoc- 
tion is  cathartic,  the  leaves  with  garlic  are 
anthelmeutio ;  mixed  with  common  salt,  the 
leaves  are  applied  externally  in  scabies,  and 
the  juice  robbed  up  with  oil  exterually  in  rbeu« 
mBX\9,m^'-^Uogg*  Ds^ul  Planis,  ffonigberger. 
0' SAoMgknessg.  page  ^61^  VoigU  160.  Wight 
also  figures  A-  mappa. 

ACANTHACfij;  In  Ceylon,  "  nelloo'*  ia 
applied  to  the  species  of  this  natural  family 
generally.— -2%tf.  j^/inm.  pi.  Zeyl.  p,  2123— 
See  Acanthus. 

ACANTHOPTERYGII.  See  Cottus  j  Cory- 
pha&na  ;  Dactyloplerua  ;  Diaoope  ;  Cheetodoii ; 
Anabas  ;   Sword  fish  ;  Pilot  fish  ;  Mullet. 

ACANTHURIS  VITTATUS.  Rennet.  Has 
a  sharp  round  $pine  on  the  side  of  the  body* 
near  the  iailf 


Harita  manjari      ...  Tkl. 
Kuppanti  chettn    ...    ,» 
PuppADti,  Mirutkttnda  ^  \ 
Morapiiidi      », 
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ACER. 


ACETIC  ACID. 


ACANTHUS  ILICIFOLIUS.    linn. 
Dilivaria  ilicifolia.    Jusi, 

Holly  leaved  Acanthus.  Every  muddy  bank 
in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  is  relieved  by 
6h>wd8  of  this  handsome,  blue  flowered  plant, 
with  leaves  like  a  holly.  The  Burmans  say,  its 
roots  are  a  cure  for  the  bites  of  poisonous 
snakes. — Ma^on, 

ACARU3  PAKIN J!A,  or  meal  mite,  is  never 
present  in  flour,  unless  when  damaged,  and  in 
a  state  unfit  for  consumption.  The  domestic 
mite,  A.  domesticus,  which  does  so  much  injury 
to  stuffed  insects  and  birds,  can  be  somewhat 
guarded  against  with  camphor  and  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  sugar  mite,  A  saccha- 
rinum,  so  common  in  cane  sugar,  is  unknown 
in  tire  palm  sugars  of  India. — HobulI. 

AGASANAVI.  Sansg.  In  Brahminism, 
an  ethereal  voice,  heard  from  the  sky  ;  an  ema- 
nation of  Brahm.  When  the  sound  proceeds 
from  a  meteor  or  a  flame,  it  is  called  Agnipuri, 
or  formed  of  fire  :  but  an  Avatara  is  a  descent 
of  the  deity  in  the  shape  of  a  mortal ;  and  an 
Avantara,  a  word  rarely  used,  is  a  similar  in- 
carnation of  an  inferior  kind,  intended  to  answer 
some  purpose  of  less  moment.  Acasanavi, 
therefore,  is  a  manifestation  of  a  deity,  in  which 
he  is  heard  but  not  seen. 

AC  AS  E  A.  A  name  for  the  Sky,  or  Firmament. 

AGATSJA  VAIIiI.  Tam.  ^miriF^&te^. 
Cassyta  filiformis. 

ACAWERYA.  Ctng.  Ophioxylon  serpenti- 
num. 

ACCAD.  See  Kesra. 

ACCIAJO.     It.    Steel. 

ACCIUGHE.    It.    Anchovy. 

ACCOUNTANT  GENERAL.  The  de- 
aignation  in  India  given  to  civil  oflicers  of 
the  Government,  who  keep  the  public  accounts. 

ACEITE  DB  ACEITUNAS.  8p.  Olive 
Oil. 

ACEITB  DE  PALMA.   Sp.  Palm  Oil. 

ACEITUNAS.  8p-  Olives. 

ACER.  Dr.  Royle  meniions,  that  immedi- 
ately we  commence  ascending  the  Himalayas, 
either  in  Nepanl  or  Sirmoor,  we  meet  with 
species  of  the  Acer  or  Maple  family,  seven 
new  species  have  been  discovered  in  these  moun- 
tains, of  which  Acer  oblongiim,  is  that  which 
deaoenda  to  the  lowest  level,  being  found  in 
Nepaul  and  further  north  in  the  Dehra  Doon, 
between  ft,000  and  8,000  feet  of  elevation. 
Acer  cultratum  is  found  at  6,500  feet  on  the 
Mnesooree  range,  and  at  similar  heights  in 
Sirmoor  and  Gurhwal  ;  while  A.  oaudatum 
(Wall.  PI.  As.  Bar.  t.  1 32.  and  A.  acuminatum  ? 
Don)  sterculiaceum  and  viliosum,  are  otvly  seen 
with  pines  and  birches  on  the  loftiest  mountains, 
which  are  for  many  months  covered  with  snow, 
A.  stercaliaceum  (Wall  Pi.  As.  Rar.  t  105)  is 
closely  allied  to  A,  vellosum,  which- differs  but 


little  from  a  pseudo-platanus,  or  sycamore  ; 
and  as  this  affords  timber  which,  from  being 
light  and  tough,  is  much  used  by  turners,  and 
for  making  saddle  trees,  so  it  is  probable 
that  both  the  Himalayan  species  would  anawer 
equally  well  for  the  same  purposes.  The  wood 
of  A.  cultratum  is  white,  light  and  flne-grained, 
and  might  be  turned  to  ihe  same  uses  as  that 
of  the  maple,  which  is  esteemed  by  turners,  and 
also  occasionally  for  making  gun-stocks.  A« 
caudatum  is  also  found  in  Kunawar,  and  A. 
sterculiaceum,  extends  to  Cashmere.  Though 
this  family  contains  one  other  genus,  'Negundo, 
which  has  been  separated  from  Acer,  a  new 
one,  Dobinea,  has  been  discovered  in  Nepaul 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  is  distinguished,  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  Don,  by  its  monoecious  flowers, 
companuiate  4-toothtid  calyx,  with  the  eight 
stamens  united  into  a  column  round  the  sterile 
style.  It  is  only  a  shrub  of  six  feet  in  height, 
but  judging  from  the  dried  specimens,  it  must, 
when  in  flower,  have  a  very  light  and  elegant 
appearance. 

Acer  (Negundo)  fraxinifoliumi  is  a  native  of 

North  America,  from  which  sugar  is  said  to  be 
made.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  Nagasaki,  p.  342-3, 
gives  the  following  as  the  species  of  the  genus 
Acer,  growing  in  Japan,  viz : . 

A.  carpinifolium  S.  dt  Z. 
A.  cratffigifolium      „ 
A.  distylum,  „ 

A.  dissectum,        Thunb, 
A.  Japonicum,  „ 

A.  paimatum,  „ 

A.  raicranthum.     S.  S  Z. 
A.  pictum,  Thunh. 

A.  polymorphum,       „ 
A.  rafinerve,  fi^.  ^  Z. 

A.  seaailifolium,  „ 

Besides  two  species  undescribed.  Hodg$onU 
NagMaki: — Boyle's  III*,  Him.  Bol* 

ACER  DOBINEA,  the  Maple  of  Norfolk 
Island,4s  a  very  handsome  tree,  and  its  wood 
is  used  for  cabinet  work. — KeppeV%  Ind,  Arch. 
Vol.  //,  p.  282. 

ACER  LEVIGATUM.  Wall.  A  tree  of  the 
higher  Nepaul  mountains.  —  Voigt.  p.  92. 

ACER  OBLONGUM.  Wail.  A  Nepaul  tree 
with  very  small  flowers,  in  May. — Vaigi.p.  90. 

ACETIC  ACID,  Eng. 

Khftll      ...         •••     Ab. 
Poim-ya  ...Burm. 

Pyroligneons  acid    Eno. 
Vinegar  ...      », 

Sirka,  also  RhaU  Hind. 

The  ordinary  vinegar*  of  the  Indian  bazars 
is  prepared  from  the  Dolichos  uniflorus.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  discovered  that  much  pyroligne* 
0U8  acid  passes  over  along  with  other  gases,  in 
preparing  the  charcoal  for  the  Eshapore  powder 
works,  and  he  recommends  for  India  the  pra<|» 
tice  followed  in  Germany,  where  a  stron|^ 
acetic  acid  isf  obtained  cheaply  aiid  rapidly  by 


Acidum  Aceticum    Lat. 
Chuka  ...Malay. 

Sirka  ...     pRRfi. 

Kadi  ...     Tah. 

Pttl'su  ...      Tki.. 
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eauing  a  mixkore  of  one  part  of  spirit,  four 
filer,  ami  about  1000th  part  of  honey  or  yeast 
to  filter  into  a  cask  containing  wo'»ci-8harings» 
vd  prorided  with  holes  to  aeoure  a  free  circu* 
htionofair.  A  rery  large  surface  being  thus 
opoied,  the  ateohol  is  rapidly  eonyerted  into 
ueiie  aeid«  The  fluid  drops  from  the  cask 
■to  the  reoeiTer  aud  should  be  repassed  orer 
the  skirioss  four  times.  The  action  is  most 
dbdiTe  when  the  temperature  ranges  from  75^ 
to  100^.  In  India,  teak  shavings  well  boiled 
ii  water  and  subsequently  steeped  in  good 
liaepr  should  be  employed.  The  casks  should 
be  prorided  with  a  perforated  tray  at  top  to 
neave  the  mixture,  the  perforations  being 
ikoat  the  size  of  a  quill,  and  furnished  with 
flotton  wicks  to  moderate  the  flow  of  the  liquid. 
Hie  tray  should  also  have  four  air-holes  an 
iidi  ia  diameter,  with  glass  tubes  to  permit  of 
tte emulation  of  air. — Bemg,  Fkar.  p.  238. 

iCH.  Hind.  Morinda  citrifolia,  Lmn.  See 
Adi. 

iCHAAT.  Ddt.  Oomelian. 

iCHAor  ATTI  MABAM.  Tam.  Hardwidda 
biaats ;  any  ebony. 

AGHABMENLAN.    See  Westergaard. 

ACHAKSHU.     Hind.  P    Spectacles. 

ACHAK-ZAI.    PusHT.  sSj^^  ^^  Afghan 

tnbe.  See  Afghan  :  Kakur ;  Durani. 

ACHA  MARAM.  Tam.  also  Atti  Maram, 
Tix.  ^^eriDjnh,  Diospyros  ebeuaster; 
ebony  tree. 

AGHAE.    Hind.  ^U.|   Pickles. 

iCUAR.  A  Native  race  in  Nepaul,  from 
vboQ  the  Mewars  select  their  priests. 

ACHAR.  Malai.  Antiaria. 

ACHARYA,  the  person  who  taught  the 
Tolas  used  to  be  called  Acharya ;  and  at  pre- 
*at  the  Brahman,  who  reads  a  portion  of 
tbea  at  the  time  of  investiture  with  the  poita, 
a  ailed  hy  this  name  ;  as  well  as  the  person  who 
Rsds  the  formularies  at  a  sacrifice. —  fFard*$ 
iSTa^  Vf^  IL  p.  16-17.  Set  Qatfotn.  India, 
^  940.  FrieMU. 

ACHAT.   Gbr.    Cornelian. 

ACHATES.    Lat.     Cornelian. 

AGHAUa.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ACHE  Ok  ACHIN.   See  Acheen :  India. 

ACHEEN.  (Sumatra)  Athi  of  the  Malays, 
Atjjia  of  the  Dutch,  Lat.  5^88'  N.  Long. 
IS^  46'  £.  The  capiUl  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
ane  name,  situated  near  the  N.  W.  exitreme 
of  Samatnu  and  formerly  one  of  theprindpal 
Ming  ports  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  its 
|KmtioB,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Mabeea,  enabling  it  to  command  the  navigation 
^  vhat  was  then  the  only  channel  of  eommuni* 
ttte  hetweenthe  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
P*^s  and  the  countries  of  the  West.  Every 
^»mI  entering  the  Straita  was  then  obliged  to 
^  at  Acheen  to  obtain  a  pass,  but  the  arrival 


of   Europeans  in   these  seas  who  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  a  sovereign  who  was  looked   upon  as  a  bar- 
bariaii,  set  at  defiance  the  assumed'authority 
of  ihe  kiiig^   of  Acheen,  and  it  has  gradually 
decreased  iu  importance  until  tlie  present  time. 
This  monarchy  arose  from  the  usurpation  of 
Sultan    Saleh-ood-din  in  A.  D.   1581,  previous 
to  which  time,  Acheen  had  been  a  province  of 
Pedir  and  governed  by  a  viceroy  from  that 
kingdom..    The  kingdom  extended,  in  former 
times,  from  the  north-west  promontory  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra  (called  Acheen  Head,  a  welU 
known  and  bold  landfall  for  ships)  to  beyond 
Batu  Bara  river,  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  isliind. 
But  the  territory  in  modern  times,    on   the 
north  coast,  may  be  said  to  commence  from 
Diamond  Point,  as  it  has  ceased  to  exercise 
authority  over  Langhat,  Delli,  &c.  The  Achecn- 
ese  differ  much   in  their  persons  from  the  other 
Snmatrans,  being  in  general  rather  shorter  and 
of  a  darker  complexion.   They  are  by  no  means, 
in  their  present  state,  a  genuine  people,  but  are 
supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Battas  and  Malays, 
with  Chnliahs,  as  they  term  the  natives  of  the 
west  of  India.     The  town  of  Acheen  is  situattd 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which,  after  traversing 
a  broad  plain  bounded  on  each  side  by  ranges 
of  hills,  forms  a  delta  and  falls  into  the  sea  by 
eeveral  mouths*  The  roads  are  tolerably  secure, 
especially  from  April  to  November,  when  the 
south-west  monsoon  prevails  and  blows  usually 
off  the  land.    During  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
north  west  gales    are  sometimes  experienced, 
but     the    islands  in    the    offing  afford   con« 
siderable  shelter,   and  a  ship  well  found  in 
ground  tackle,  is  not  likely  to  incur  any  danger 
of  being  driven  on  shore.   The  usual  anchorage 
is  in  from  9  to  15  fathoms,  with  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  river  from  S.  to  S.  E.,  and  about 
2^  or  3  miles  off  shore.     They   are  an  active 
and  industrious  people,  and  show  much  mecha- 
nical ingenuity,  but  are  not  scrupulous  with 
regard  to  their  commercial  transactions.    They 
are  strict   mahomedans,   and   great  numbers 
resort  in  the  Arab  vessels  to  Mecca,  with  the 
view  of  becoming   Uajis  or  pilgrims,  which 
entitles  them  to  high  respect  among  their  com- 
patriots on  their  return.  The  Arabs,  from  their 
supposed  sanctity^  had  formerly  great  influence 
among  the  Acheenese,  but  this  has  subsided 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  turmoils  which  their 
selfish  ehicanery  produced  in  the  State.     The 
most  influential  individuals  now  are  the  "Padri," 
a  species  of  religious  fanatics,  chidly  Malays  of 
the  Menangkabao  states  of  the  interior,  who 
have  been  for  many  years  past  occupied  in  op- 
posing the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  but  are  now  chiefly  congre- 
gated in  the  kingdom  of  Acheen,  as  the  last 
hope  of  their  race.     Acheen  was  not  only  one 
of  the  principal  trading  ports  of  the  Archipebgo^ 
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but  also  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdonoft, 
ou  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  and  its  naval 
expeditions  continued  to  be  a  source  of  great 
annoyaiicft  and  alarm  to  tbe  Portuguese  as  long 
as  they  continued  in  power.  Its  decline,  how- 
eTcr,  had  already* commenced  before  tbe  English 
and  Dutch  first  visited  tbe  Indian  seas  towards 
the  close  of  the  I6lh  oentury,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  tbe  Portuguese  to  concentrate  the 
trade  of  the  Archipelago  at  Malacca-  Acheen 
has  since  continued  to  decline  until  its  capital 
has  become  a  port  of  minor  importance  even 
within  its  own  territories.  The  nominal  boun- 
daries of  the  kingdom  still  continue  to  be  much 
tbe  same  as  formerly,  namely,  Baroos  on  the 
west  coast,  and  Batu  Bara  on  the  east  coast,  but 
the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  on  tbe  one  hand, 
and  the  spirit  of  independence  displayed  by  the 
petty  Rajahs  on  the  other,  have  reduced  the 
actual  authority  of  the  Acheenese  kings  to  limits 
which  scHrcely  extend  beyond  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The  natural 
productions  of  Acheen  and  its  neighbourhood, 
include  gold  dust,  which  is  ohieSy  prociuced 
by  washing  the  sands  of  the  rivers  ;  camphor, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  ''  Baroos  camphor," 
and  is  highly  prized  in  China  j  sapan-wood, 
bees'-wax,  dammer  and  rattans.  Cattle  are 
abundant,  and  also  small  horses  of  an  excellent 
breed,  (the  best,  indeed,  in  the  Arcbipelago 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Bimah  in  Sum- 
bawa)  which  are  exported  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  the  settlements  in,  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
eipecially  Penang,  where  some  very  favourable 
specimens  of  the  breed  are  to  be  met  with. 
The  better  kind  have  fine  crests,  and  good 
strong  shoulders,  in  whicb  latter  particular,  as 
well  as  in  height  of  wither,  they  differ  very 
much  from  the  horses  of  Java  and  tbe  islnnds 
to  the  eastward,  which  are  generally  deficient 
in  these  points.  Sheep  are  almost  unknown, 
the  nature  of  the  grasses  being  apparently  un- 
fitted for  them.  The  coasts  abound  in  fish, 
which  tbe  Acheenese  are  very  expert  in  taking. 
Bice,  pepper,  betel-nut  are  the  chief  agricul- 
tural products.  All  the  principal  fruits  of  the 
Arcbipelago,  mangostein,  duriau,  mango,  pine, 
and  lansat ;  orange,  lime,  and  many  smaller 
fruits  are  produced,  and  of  a  quality  rarely 
equalled  and  never  excelled  in  the  east.  The 
great  beauty  of  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Acheen,  the  green  bills  backed  by  the 
lofty  Golden  Mountain,  and  tbe  sea  studded 
with  islands,  must  have  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  upon  the  early  navigators,  to  whom 
Acheen  was  generally  the  first  spot  that  pre- 
sented itself;  and  their  expectations  concerning 
the  richness  of  the  Archipelago  must  doubtless 
have  been  extravagant,  when  they  found  so 
fertile  and  productive  a  country  lying  at  its 
very  threshold.  The  Auheenese  manufacture 
^cotton  cloths  of  very  durable  texture,  and  also 


small  quantities  of  silk  taffetas,  which  are  hand- 
some, but  so  excessively  dear,  that  they  can 
only  be  purchased  by  the  wealthier  people,  and 
are  seldom  exported  except  as  curiosities  or  as 
presents.  The  material  of  the  cotton  cloths  is 
of  home  growth,  but  the  raw  silk  is  imported 
from  the  continent  of  India.  The  Acheenese 
are  also  expert  workers  in  gold,  and  were  for* 
merly  skilful  in  casting  small  brass  cannon  or 
"  lelahs,"  but  the  manufacture  of  these  articles 
is  now  confined  almost  exdnsively  to  Palem* 
bang,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  it 
was  introduced  by  settlers ^rom  Java*  Acheen 
port  is  rarely  visited  by  European  vessels  for 
purposes  of  trade,  although  it  is  often  resorted 
to  by  ships  bound  to  Calcutta  or  Penang  whicb 
have  become  short  of  water  or  provisions,  from 
having  met  with  baflling  winds  in  the  neigh- 
bouring seas,  which  are  very  likely  to  occur  at 
certain  seasons,  especially  towards  tbe  close  of 
the  year. — Joum.  Imd,  Arekip,  Anier%ori'9 
Acheen.  See  Monsoon;  Pulo  Hondo;  Suma- 
tra ;  Malacca  Fort ;  Tanjong  Bote. 

AOHfiNIYA  PATA.  B£N0«  Pederia  ter- 
nata. 

ACHERONTIA.  8ATANAS.  The  Deaths'- 
Head  Moth  of  Ceylon  ;  a  richly  colored  noc- 
turnal moth,  whicli  utters  a  sharp  and  stridu- 
lous  cry  when  seized.      Tennant. 

ACHIT.  See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

ACHHAR.  Hind.  Fruit  of  Buchanania 
latifolia.     See  Chaurapuppoo. 

ACHHAR  TILAK,  Sans.  The  ceremdny 
of  putting  a  few  grains  of  rice  on  the  forehead 
of  an  image  when  addressed,  or  on  that  of  a 
Brabman  when  invited  to  an  entertainment. 

AOHIBUL.  a  large  spring  in  Kashmir ;  it  is 
near  the  village  of  Achi-gam,  probably,  like 
Sondi  Breri,  a  spring  from  tbe  Berengi  river.  It 
possessed  a  colony  of  dancing  girls,  in  former 
days. 

ACHIMEN^ES.  Very  ornamentnl  flowering 
plants  of  various  colours  flowering  in  tbe  rains, 
of  easy  culture ;  the  scaly  tuberous  roots,  by 
which  they  are  propagated,  must  be  carerully 
preserved  during  the  dry  weather,  by  occasion- 
ally moistening  the  earth  in  wbich  tbey  '  are 
kept,  and  after  the  commencement  of  tbe  rains, 
the  imbricated  buds,  wbich  they  produce  under 
ground,  may  be  divided  and  planted  out.-— 
RiddeU. 

AGHIN.    See  Acheen,  also  India. 

ACHINESE.    See  Acheen,  also  India. 

ACHIOTTI  ROCOU.  Sp.  Arnatto:  Annotto, 

ACHI-URU.    Tam.     Printing  house. 

ACHOODA.    Sans.    Solanum  trilobatan. 

ACHOTE.     See  Dyes. 

ACHRAS    BALATA.    Aubl.    Himusops 

ACHRAS  DISSECTA.  Fobsk.  Mimusops 
kauki.    Linn* 
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BiIU  or  Bully  tree.  Bxo. 
Cumoioii  Sapota.    «..   9, 
SapoddilJa  Plum  ...    »• 
Tbwooi-te-l»t.   ...BuBM. 


ACHM3   8AP0TA.      fFUld,     Diospyros 

npoti. 

Koweet?  o{  ...Bombay* 

Rateitii Singh. 

Siini  Elupei  maram.  Tau. 
Sixna  Ippa  Ohettu..  Tel. 

A  native  of  China,  cultivated  Id  the  west 
ladks  and  S.  America.  In  India,  only  grown  as 
ilraittree,  haa  been  iniroduced  into  the  Dekiian 
fma  60a,  wood  hard  and  close  grained.  The 
leeds  are  aperient  and  diuretic  ;  in  over-doses 
tkjan  dangerous.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  a 
food  substitute  for  Cinchona.  The  Tamil  name 
sftUs  tite  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  Mi- 
nsopa  and  Bassia. — Jafretf,  Riddell  Roxb^ 
r«y<.S39;SeeSapodilla.  Diospyros  sapota. 

AGSUA.  Sans.  An  astronotoiical  terra, 
icsha  ansa,  and  Acsha  Bhai;as,  degT«es 
of  terrestrial  latitude,  Acsha  Carna,  Hypo- 
tkaaie ;  but  in  iU  Astronomical  sense,  means 
ff]at  Earopeans  call  the  argument  of  the 
htitade,  as  well  as  Patana  Chendra. 

ACllULIYAJA.  Bbng.  Long  leaved  Ilea 
nacropliylla.  * 

ACHUVANAM.    See  Jews. 

ACHTOOT.     Bbno.     Morinda  tinctoria. 

ACHYRANTHBS.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
iBhural  Older,  Amarantacese,  some  of  the  spe- 
eiei  formerly  placed  with  this,  have  now  been 
Kmofed  to  other  genera.  Wight  in  his  loones, 
iguTes  A.  alternifolia,  aspera,  bidentata,  bra- 
tiaU,  diandra,  fcrruginea,  fruticosa,  lanata, 
Ji]^ptoea,  Monsoniana,  muricata,  orbioulata, 
|Muirata,rQbrofn8ca,9Gandens,  sericea,  triandra. 

ACHYBANTHES  ASPERA,    Linn.  Roxb. 

Achyranthes  ludica,  Roth.  Rheede. 
obtusifolia,  Lamb, 
spicatua,  Burm, 


..  Bbnq. 
•••     ff 


Hai^iria... 

Cibtliiia...        ...     „ 

Apfflg. liUKM 

VRk DuT. 

8«lglB«,  ...EOTPT. 

^^  chaff  flower,  Bng. 

«  AdiynniUes.   „ 
l^>*-<iirdiiii     ^HWD. 


Kadelartf       ...Kaleal. 
Pratyuk  puahpi  ...SAira. 

Apamarpa , 

Gas.  ...         ...     Sp. 

Nai  uruvi.  ...Tam. 

Utareni...  ...  TiL. 

Antiaa^..,  «•.    n 

Apamargamu.      ..•     ^ 
Pratyuk  pushpi...      », 


A  kerb  growing  all  over  India,  in  many  places, 
H  I  troublesome  weed  :  its  seeds,  flowering 
^likfid  learea,  and  ashes,  are  used  in  native  me- 
diae, and  as  greem,— Roxb.  Voigt.  Jaffrey. 
ftay6.  TJuM  Plants.    See  Vejjetables. 

ACHYRANTHES  INDIG A.  JSoM.  Syn.  oif 
Ackyianthes  aspera. 

ACHYBANTHES     LANATA.      Aimlie, 

JSroa  lanata.     Roxh. 
Blecebrum  lanatum.    Roxb. 

pf^kajor. DtjK.  I  Apanga BsNO. 

A«*»»bayda Saks.  |  Pot-kudapala     ...Sinoh. 

'^^  root  b  deemed  to  be  demulcent,  and  is 


prescribed  in  strangury.  It  is  quite  oommon  in 
Colombo. — O^SkauffAnesiy,  page  354.  AintlU 
ii.  393. 

ACHYRANTHES  OBTUSIFOLIA.  Lamb. 
Syn.  of  Achyranthes  aspera* 

ACHYRANTHES  ORBICULATA-  See 
Sand  Binding   Plants. 

ACHYRANTHES  POLYGONOIDES. 

Tooilkeeray Tax.  I  Soonisbunna.       Savs.— 

Chenchala  koora.  ...Tel.  |  AiMlW$Mat.iitd,'p,%6^  f 

ACHYRANTHBS  V1LL08A.  Forsk.  ^rua 
lanata. 

ACID  LIME.  Eno.  Citrus  bergamia^ 
Ruso,     See  Citrus  acida. 

ACIDE  HYDROCHLORIQTJB.  Fb.  Mu- 
riatic Acid. 

ACID,  MURIATIC. 


Acid,  Muriatic     ...Eno. 

Spirit  of  Salt „ 

flydroohloric  Acid  ;   ^ 


Muriatic  Add.  •«.  Mno* 
Namak-ka  tezab.  Hind 
AcidumMuriaticuxn  LaT 


ACIDE  NITRIQUE.    Fa.     Nitric  Acid. 

ACIDE  SULFURIQUK.     Fa.     Sulphuric 
acid. 

Met  with  in  India  only  in  commerce. 

ACID,  NITRIC.  Lat. 
Tha-lau-ta-gar  ...Bubm. 
Aquafortis  ...  99 
Nitric  Acid  ...  Eno. 
Acide  nitriqne  ...  Fb* 
Salpeter  saure  ...  Geb* 
Shore  ka  tezab.  . .  Hind- 
Acidum  Nitrieum     Lat* 


Aquafortis  ...  Lat. 
Ay  erMenganchiir- 

mas   ...        ...Malay. 

Tez-ab-i PxBS. 

Po  ttlu-  iippa-drava- 

kam Tam, 

Tel. 


In  India,  an  article  of  commerce. 
ACID,  NITRO-MURIATIC.     ENa. 


Aqua-regia 
Acidum  Nitro  hy- 
drochloricum... 


Nitro-muriatio  Acid,  Eno. 
Eau  regale...  ...  Fa. 

Konigs-waaser Obr. 

In  India,  an  article  of  commerce. 
ACID,  SULPHURIC.    Eng. 


.La  A 


f» 


Ruch 

Kan-ia-btan. 
Vitriol      ...  ^ 
Sulphuric  Acid 
6aiidak-ka-t«zab 
Gandak«ka-atr.  . 


...    Ar.  I  Arq-i-gao-gard    ...Pbb«. 
...BuRM.  I  Qandhaka  drava- 

kam      Tak. 


Enq. 


Hind. 


n 
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In  India,  an  article  of  commerce,  but  large- 
ly manufactured  in  the  several  mints. 
ACIDS. 

Tezab.         Hind  :  Pbrs.  I  Acidum Lat. 

The  most  important  acids,  in  a  manufacturing 
point  of  view,  are  the  Sulphuric,  Nitrie^ 
Hydrochloric,  Acetic,  Carbonic^  Tartaric,  Ci- 
tric, Oxalic,  and  Arseuious,  other  acids  are 
also  important  objects  of  commerce.  For 
making  these,  natives  of  India  have  pecu- 
liar formulee :  their  lemons  and  limes  give  them 
citric  and  the  gram-plant  (Cicer  arietinum)  the 
oxalic  acid. — Royle'a  Arts,  §rc.  0/  India^page 
463.     Faulkner,   Tomlimon, 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM.     Lat.  Acetic  acid. 

ACIDUM  AHSENIOSUM.    Lax,  Arsenic 
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AcoNmm. 


ACONITUM  HBTEROPHYLLUM. 


ACIDUM  BRNZOICUM.  Benzoic  Acid, 
though  named  from  Benzoin,  is  Tound  in  other 
substances,  which  are  on  tliis  account  called 
Balsams,  such  as  Storax,  and  the  Balsams  of 
Peru  and  of  Tola.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  re-agents  on  se?eral  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Indeed,  it  is  supposed  by  Prof.  John- 
ston to  be  produced  in  the  balsams  themselves 
by  the  action  of  heat  or  other  re-agents.— JKoy/^. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM,  or  Spiritus 
Salis.  Lat.     Muriatic  Acid. 

ACIDUM  PYBOLIGNBUM.  Lat.  Pyro- 
ligneous  Acid. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.  Lat.  Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

ACIER.     Fb     Steel. 
ACIETB.    Sp.    Oil. 

ACK.E  RWOOD,  a  fancy  wood  of  a  cinnamon 
colour. — Faulkner, 

ACMENA  LEPTANTHA-     Wight. 

Tharbyn Bubm.  |  Kywat-tha-byw  ••.Bubm, 

ACMENA  PULCHELLA.     Roxb. 
ACMENA,  ZEYLANICA.     Wight. 

Tba-byee-pouk    ...Burm.  |  MaraDg-ga«8 Snvo- 

Common  in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Ceylon — 
Thw,  En,  pi,  ZegL  IL  p.  118. 

ACONITINA  or  BIKYA,  prepared  from 
Aconitum  ferox,  is  a  formidable  poison,  1-lOth 
of  a  grain  killed  a  goat  in  one  of  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy's  experiments  in  12  minutes. 
The  animal  evinced  severe  distress  and  died  in 
convulsions.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated.  It 
is  used  in  an  ointment,  one  grain  being  mixed 
with  a  drachm  of  lard  and  is  an  invaluable 
local  application  in  many  forms  of  neuralgia, 
especially  in  tic-doloreux.  It  almost  imme- 
diately occasions  a  tingling  sensation  in  the 
part,  th«n  numbness,  and  relief  of  the  pain.— 
An  Extract  of  Aconite,  was  also  prepared 
from  the  A.  ferox  by  Dr.  O'&haughnessy.  It 
is,  however,  a  dangerous  internal  remedy^ 
Externally,  it  is  used  in  ointment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  preparations  from  the  expresse<i  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Acouitum  napellus. — Beng* 
Fharm.  pp,  265,  286. 

ACONITUM.  Linn.  This  genus  of  the 
Banuncalaceee  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  a  few  only  being 
American.  Tlirougbout  the  temperate  part  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  species  occur,  but  most  fre- 
quently to  the  Eastward  in  the  moist  parts  of 
Nepaul  and  Sikkim.  Four  of  the  Himalayan 
species  are  endemic,  but  three  are  also  common 
to  Europe.  The  roots  of  several,  A*  ferox,  luri- 
duni,  napellus  and  palmatum,  are  all  extensive- 
ly used  as  the  Bikh  poison,  and  throughout 
the  Himalayas  are  indiscriminately  so  called, 
nor  can  the  dried  roots  be  distinguished  from 
each  other,— JSfwfe/*,  flU  et  Thompson. 


ACONITU Si  FEROX.     Wall.    C^i. 


Aconitum  virosum.     Don. 


...Bkno. 
„ 

•••    ,• 
...    If 
...  Que. 
...Hind. 


... 
.«• 
... 


ft 

*9 


...HlITD. 


Mitha  Titia 

Mfthoor    ...         ...     ff 

Wuchnak Mahb. 

Ati  Singia-bish  ...  Nep. 
Bikh         ...         ...     p 

Bijthnak    ...         ...     ,f 

Ati-visha  ..»        ...Sams. 
Ati-va«a TsL. 


Batsnab  Bish 
Bish 

Mitha  Titia 
Ati-aingia^bish 
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Vifih  ... 
Bish  ... 
Bikh 

Mitha  Zahr 
Bishoak  ... 

This  is  the  best  known  of  those  poisonous 
plants  known  as  Bikhi.  It  was  first  indentified 
and  described  by  Dr  Wallich  in  his  Plantse  Aaia- 
ticse  Rariores,  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  Sirmoor,  Kumaon,  and  Nepaul, 
growing  at  10-14,000  feet,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  articles  in  Indian  medicine  and  toxi- 
cology. It  is  found  at  high  elevations,  some- 
times at  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Dr« 
Wight  asserts,  that  wherever,  within  the  tropics^ 
we  meet  herbaceous  foroks  of  Hanunoulaceas,  we 
may  feel  assured  of  having  attained  an  eleva- 
tion sufficient  to  place  us  beyond  the  influeuoo 
of  jungle  fever.  The  root  of  this  species  of 
Aconite  is  highly  poisonous,  equally  fatal  taken 
internally  or  applied  to  wounds,  but  the  eflfecta 
of  the  aconite  are  witnessed  in  a  concentrated 
state  when  the  extract  is  introduced  into  a 
wound.  A  preparation  of  the  root  is  much 
used  in  all  the  hilly  districts  in  Northern  India 
to  poison  arrows  for  the  destruction  of  wild 
beasts,  and  tigers  are  destroyed  by  the  poisoned 
arrows  being  shot  from  bows  fixed  near  the  tracks 
leading  to  their  watering  places.  It  has  been 
used  on  several  occasions  to  poison  wells  and 
tanks,  and  doubtless  might  be  made  a  formi- 
dable means  of  defence  against  the  invasion  of 
the  territories  in  which  it  abounds.  The  Ooor- 
khas  say  that  they  could  so  infect  all  the  waters 
with  the  dreadful  root  that  no  enemy  oould 
advance  into  their  mountain  fastnesses.-— 
0' Shaughnewg  B.  Via.  166.  Phar,  265-286. 
U$^ul  FlanU.     Honigherg.     Hooker  f.  el.  Th. 

ACONITUM  HBTEROPHYLLUM.  WalL 
Royle. 

Atis HniD. 

This  plant  occurs  in  abundance  on  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Choor  Shalma  and  Kedarnath 
but  varies  greatly  in  the  size  and  form  of  its 
leaves,  from  which  circumtsance  it  derives  its 
specific  name.  It  was  first  described  and 
identified  by  Dr*  Wallich  in  Plant :  Asiat :  Rari- 
ores, and  has  received  additional  notice  from 
Prof.  Hoyle.  The  root  is  composed  of  two 
oblong  tubers,  of  a  light  ash  colour  externally, 
white  internally,  and  of  pure  bitter  taste  and  it" 
has  been  long  known  in  Indian  medicine  as  a 
tonic  and  aphrodisiac.  Ilonigberger  mentioua 
that  the  roots  are  given  also  in  pectoral  affec- 
tions, coughs,  &o.  The  roots  are  said  to  be 
eaten  by  the  Kunawsr  hill  men   as  a  pleasant 
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XGORirS  CALIXUS. 


ACRXDOTHSRES  TBISTI9. 


iMie  OBder  the  same  term  Alees*  But,  two 
ntnUnces  are  met  with  in  the  bazar,  one  of 
ibem  quite  inert,  up  to  two  drame  (120  isrs.) 
baring  been  given  by  Suri;eon  Walter  without 
M5  tieet^^Useful  PlanU.  Honigberffer, 
(fSktMffkaeuy,p.  16B-8.  ind.  Ann.  Med.  Set, 
i;.l856,p.  395.  ffookerf.  ^i.  Tk.  Beng.  Ai. 
be  Proceed.  See  Atees. 

ACONITUM  LUttlDUM.   H.f.  et.  T. 

This  plant  grows  at  Tankra  and  Chola  in 
Sikkinatan  elevation  of  14,000  feet;  the  native 
voeiare  supposed  to  be  identical  with  those 
rfA.ferQx.    S'/.eL  Tk. 

ACONITUM  LTCOCTONUM.  DeO,  A 
pkit  growing  at  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet  in 
tie  Himalayas.— i?./  eL  TA. 

ACONITUM  NAPELLUS. 

A  diasectnm.  Don. 
A.  feroz.  fTall. 
A  de1phinif<^ium.   Seieh* 
A  mmtifidam.    Rojfle, 

AfiontaBoot Eko.  |  Monkshood...       ••.Ifivo. 

A  plant  of  Eorope  and  America,  and  {(rowing 
in  the  Himalayas  up  to  10,000  »nd  16.000  feet. 
It  has  variable  forms.     H-  /  et  T. 

ACONirUMPALMATUM.  Don.  A  plant 
d  the  Himalayas  up  to  10,000  feet.  H.f.  et. 

n. 

ACONITUM  VIROSUM.  Ihn.  Syn.  of 
Aooiitom  ferox. 

ACONTIAS,  a  genns  of  harmless  serpents, 
ofvhidiBeveralin  India,  they  move  with  their 
Ikesdserfet.  See  Serpente. 

ACORNS,  the  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak. 

Mil.. Ak.     Ghiande It. 

Qltodi     Fa.     Glandes IjAT. 

fithafai Gbb.    Balut Pans- 

Uai.„  .„        ...    „     I  Schedadii "Rv: 

Unt Hind.  |  Bellolas Sp. 

Common  in  the  bazars  of  India,  being  used 
Biitire  medicine.  Their  taste  is  astringent 
ttd  bitter.  In  England  they  are  used  for 
tecdrng  hogs  and  poultry.  Several  species  of 
aik  are  indigenous  in  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
viBfle^  snd  on  the  hills  of  Northern  India.— 
Mm».  Fanikmer.  McCmUocU, 

iCORUS  CALAMUS.    Un%. 

Acorns  odoratus.    Lam,  Rheede, 


I?1nr... 

^j 

ImoD... 


Aiu  I  Tembu Maleal. 


1 


«..  ••• 


n 

Bkho. 

If 
UBU| BlTBX. 

^^a^Wo,,.         .1.  I. 

iviatAag...    M,  EwOh 

RMk.M          ••«  Dun. 

Aaoraaodoisiit,  Fa. 

AkM.  Oa.  of  Dioe. 

^flh.M          ...  Hind. 


•    M» 


Vasbambu 
Wasaumbu 
Va|. 

Yuj ^ 

tJghr.tarki 

Vaoha... 

Golomi... 

Wadda-kaha 

Yseeamboo 

Vaaaambu... 

Vadaja... 

w    ttOB tt  k  •  • 

Taia... 
Vudya^M 
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PBBa. 
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M 

Saitb. 
If 

Sis  on. 
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Tam. 
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This  genns  of  the  Aooraeeae  is  a  native  of 
Europe  also  of  North  America  and  cultivated 
in  the  moist  and  cool  parts  in  India,  Am- 
boyna,  Ceylon,  Nepnul,  Khassia  Hills,  Mala- 
bar, Bourbon,  and  Burmah,  for  its  mediciual 
properties.  The  whole  plant  is  aromatic  but 
the  root  alone  preserves  the  flavour  in  drying. 
It  is  a  favorite  medicine  among  the  hindoos 
as  a  stimulant  ia  flatulency.  It  occurs  in  the 
shops  in  longitudinal  pieces,  wrinkled  and 
marked  with  projecting  points,  and  might  be 
easily  substituted  for  more  expensive  spices  ot 
aromatics.  The  root  is  an  aromatic  stimulant, 
useful  in  ague.  The  Calamus  aromsticos  of  the 
ancients  is  referred  by  Royle  to  the  Andropogon 
Calamus  aromaticus. — O^SAaugkneesy,  p.  626, 
Boyle,  Pereiera.  Roxh.  Maaon.  Uuful  tlante. 

ACORUS  ODOKANT.     Fa.  au>tei  Flag. 

ACORUS  ODORATUS.  Zaai^.  Mkeede.  Syn. 
of  Acorns  calamus,   i^aii. 

ACORUS  VERUS  differs  much  from  A. 
calamus,  and  has  been  attributed  erroneously  to 
the  Gentiatta  chirayt«.--»0'<&^ilaff^A;rea«jf,  p,  626. 

ACQUA-D1-RA3A.   It.    Turpentine  oil. 

AOROCHORDUS.    See  Hydrid® 

ACRE,  or  AKKA,  the  Ptolemais  of   the 
Greeks  :.from  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  con- 
vent, there  is  a  very  fine  panoramic  view  of  the 
town.     On  the  west,  the  walls  are  washed  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and,  on  the  south,  by  a 
magnificent  bay,  extending  from  the  city  as  far 
as  Mount  Carmel,   being  three  leagues  broad 
and  two  in  depth.     It   was   originally  called 
Accho  ;  but  being  in  after  times  improved  and 
enlarged   by  Ptolemy  the  flrst^  it  was  called 
after    him    Ptolemais.    Subsequently,    falling 
into  the  possession  of  the   Saracens,    it   re- 
covered some   semblance  of  its   Hebrew  name. 
It  was  first   Uiken  by  the  Saracens   in  636. 
The  Christians  first  became  masters  of  it  iti 
1 104«    Salah-ud-din  got  possession  of  it  in 
1184,  and  held  it  till  1191,  when  it  was  re- 
taken l)y  the  Crusaders.     The  latter  hehl  it  Tor 
exactly  one  century,  when  the  Saracens  finally 
wrested  it  from  them  and  retained  it  until  they, 
in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to  cede  it  to  the 
Turks  in  1517.     Prom  this  time  Acre  remain- 
ed neglected  till  about  the  midtJle  of  the    last 
century,  when  the  Arab  Sheikh,  Daiier,  took  it 
by  surprise.    Under  his  wise  administration,  it 
recovered  a  part  of  its  trade.   He  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,   tyrant 
Jazzar  Pacha,    who  fortified  and  embellisbed 
the  town.     In  1799,  it  rose  into  importance 
and  consideration  by  its  gallant  and  successful 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  Bonaparte,  directed 
by   Sir    Sidney  Smith,    a   British    officer. — 
RoHnsan*i  TrtxeeU^'  PaUitine  and  Syria.  VoU 
I.  p.  198,  199. 

ACRIDOTHERES  TEISTIS.    Se% Birds; 

Omi(h6l6gy. 
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ADJLKA. 

ACR0CEPHALU3  DUMETORUM.  See 
Oruithology. 

ACK08  riCHON,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  Dr. 
Hooker  meotions  that  one  of  the  f(enus  clothes 
the  betel  palms  on  the  Megna,  with  the  most 
elegant  drapery.  It  is  the  AcroHkhum  scan- 
dens,  and  is  a  climbing  fern  with  pendulous 
fronds  ;  at  another  place  he  found  parasiiic 
orchids  growing  on  the  trees,  which  were 
covered  with  this  climbing  fern,  so  that  he 
easily  doubled  his  flora  of  the  river  banks  be- 
fore arriving  at  Uhldah.— Hooker' 9  H'm  Jour, 
Vol,   ILf,  338  an/^  351. 

ACROSTICHUM  FURCATUM.  See 
Graminacece, 

ACTiEA,  a  genus  of  the  Ranuncul*ice»,  of 
which  two  species  occur  in  India  and  China. 

ACT.EA  SPICATA.  linn.  The  Banebeny. 
A  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia.  Roots 
astringent;  the  whole  plant  acrid  and  poisonous. 
The  Actea  acuminata,  (Wall,)  is  found  on  the 
Choor  aud  Acharanda  mountains. — O'Skaugh- 
neuy,  page  170. 

ACT^A  ASTEBA  is  sometimes  collected  in 
China,  as  the  scouring  rush  is.  for  cleaning 
pewter  vessels,  for  which  its  hispid  leaves  well 
fit  It. -^miliam's  Middle  Kifigdom,  p.  286 

ACTEPHILA  NEIGHERRENSIS.  JFighL 

A,  Javanioa.  Miq, 
Savia  actephila.  Hassk. 
Anomospermum  excelsum.  Dal, 

A  small  tree  not  very  uncommon  in  the  central 
iind  southern  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation 
of  2,000  htX.—lhwaitifa, 

ACTlNIADiE.    See  Zoantharia. 

ACTINODAPHNE,  a  genus  of  trees  of 
which  several  species,  elegaus,  glaupa,  Molo- 
tshiiia,  Monii,  speciosa  aud  stenopiiylla,  all 
amall  trees,  arc  described  by  Thwaites  as  oc- 
curring in  Ceylon. — Thwaittt. 

ACUCAtt.    Port.  Sp.  Sugar. 

AD,  an  Arab  tribe  of  the  Hadramaut. 

ADA.  Beng.  Zingiber  officinale.  Roscoe, 
Amomum  zingiber. 

ADAB-UL-KABR.  Arab,  Literally  the  cus- 
toms of  the  tomb,  where  according  to  Mnhome- 
danism,  shortly  after  interment,  Nakir  and 
Mankir,  the  examiners  of  the  dead,  question  the 
deceased  as  to  his  life  in  this   world. 

ADABIRA.     Tel.    etffe^f.     Anisomeles 
ovata,  R.  Br, 
■      ADABUKKUDU.    T«t.      wff^ssj^efc. 

Ehrelia  Iwvis,  R. 

ADA-BURNEE.   Beng.  Thyme-leaved  her- 
-  pestis.    H.  Monniera. 

ADAl  YOTTL  Tam.  A  sand  binding 
plant.  ^ 

ADAKA  or  CATUGHU.  Mal.  (moss6)- 
^dS)Oj%    Areca  catechu.    Setel-nut  tree. 
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ADAMANT. 

ADAKA  MAJIEN.  Mal.  m^€)S 
dS6)2»lCQ;nr6      Spheeranthus    hirtus.     Burm. 

ADAK.I.     Sans.     Cajanus  Indicus. 

ADALA  VITALA.  Tel.  efioSAao.  Le- 
pidium  sativum,  Z.  Cress  seed. 

ADALI,  Tam.  Jatroplia  glandulifera.  Roxb. 

AD  ALLI.  a  Semitic  race  on  the  west  of  the 
Bed  Sea.     See  Semitic  races. 

ADAM.     ^^]     The  Gnostics,  in    framing; 

their  theological  system,  ranked  Adam  as  Jen, 
*•  the  primal  man,"  next  to  the  Noos  and  Logos, 
and  therefore  the  third  emanation,  from  a 
deity.  Mahomed  styles  Adam,  Awal-ul-arabta 
the  First  of  the  Prophets,  also  Khalifa-ul  Akbar^ 
I  he  first  (of  God's)  vice-gerents,  and  in  the 
tenth  century,  his  grave  in  Ceylon  became 
the  established  resort  of  mahomedan  pii- 
grims.  Adam's  stature  according  to  maho- 
medan legends,  was  about  36  feet.  His  burial- 
place  is  shown  by  the  Arabs,  at  the  hill  Abu 
Kubays,  and  according  to  these  legends  Adam 
and  Eve  dwelt  at  Mount  Arafat,  where  Adam's 
place  of  prayer  is  shown.  According  to  Hip- 
polytus,  the  Chaldseans  gave  the  name  of 
Adam,  to  the  man  who  was  born  of  the  earth, 
but  who  afterwards  became  a  living  soul.  The 
Hebrew  word  Adam  is  equivalent  to  the  Ara- 
maic Eiios :  both  being  the  ordinary  terms  for 
man.  But,  Adam  seems  to  be  applied  as 
man  from  the  reddish  complexion  of  the 
men  of  Canaan  and  Phoenicin,  and  Enos  from 
the  possession  of  manly  strength.  Adam  or 
Edom,  tlius  means  the  Red  man  of  Canaan, 
and  Phoenicia,  or  the  fair  complexioned,  in  dis- 
tinction to  Ham,  Uie  Dark,  the  Black,  the  iii- 
habitant  of  Egypt,  and  Sem,  the  oldest  patri- 
arch of  Israel,  the  glorious,  the  renowned ;  Ja- 
peth,  the  bright,  the  fair,  the  white  mau 
ofNoVthern    Asia — CA,   Bunsen,    Vol.  iv.   p. 

373,  385.  &  998 Burton's  FVgrwwae   to 

Mtaa,  Vol.  HI.  ;?.  398.    Sir  J,  E,  Ttnnani, 
Ceylon.  See  Menu  ;  Persian  Kings.  Prithivi. 

ADAM,  Dr.  J.  A  Bengal  Medical  Officer, 
who  was  Secretary  to  tlie  Bengal  Medical 
Board ;  Founder  of  the  Calcutta  Medicnl  Slj- 
ciety.  He  wrote  on  the  Geology  of  BuivleU 
cund  and  Jubbulpore,  in  a  Memorandum  in  the 
Bl.  As.  Trans.  1842,  Vol.  XL  392.  Dr.  Buisi'a 
Catalogue. 

ADAM.  WILLIAM.  He  reported  on  the 
state  of  Education  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  iu 
1836  aud  1888.  He  also  wrote  in  the  Cal- 
cutta Review  in  1841.  No.  IV. ;  aud  in  the  Aa. 
Soc.  Jl.  1838.  Vol.  XXVIL 

ADAMANT,  the  modem  Corundum.  Pro- 
fessor Tennant  states  that  the  adamant  describ- 
ed by  Pliny  was  a  sapphire,  as  proved  by  its 
form,  and  by  the  fact  that  when  struck  on 
aji  anvil  by  a  hammer  it  would  make  an  indent 
tation.  itt  the  metal.     A  true  diamoudj  under 
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ndi  circninstafices,  would  Hy  into  a  thousand 
pkees.  Adamant  is  the  Shamir  of  the  He- 
brews, spoken  of  in  Ezek.  iii.  9  :  and  Zech*  vii' 
U.—Citrio»ti*es  of  Science,  pnge  103. 

AHAMANTINE  Spak.  Conmdum. 

ADA  MARM.     Mal.  cev^^SQrDb  Termi- 

laltt  catappA-     lAnn, 

ADA>IAS.     Lat.     Diamond. 

ADA  MAFA.  See  Kama  ;  Lakshmi. 

ADAMBEA  GLABRA.  Lam,  and  Rheede. 
Ijfrerttrsmia  reginae.     Roxh. 

APAMBO.    Mal.  (Q^r^snru    Lagerstreemia 

Rgisc.    Roxh. 
ADAMMARRT.     S3e  Kelat. 
ADAMODIEN.    Mal.    leirc^sOQOSCQ^ni 

Hoitstemnia  Bheedii,  Spr. 
ADA  MORiHIKA.    Tel.      ^zi-soib^t. 

Maba  Indica,  Z.  Stroemia  tctraadra,  R. 

ADAMS,  an  Englishman  who  visited  Japan 
iboQi  the  year  1599,  and  resided  at  the  Court 
of  Jeddo  for  many  years.  By  his  influence, 
Capiaia  Saris  delivered  a  letter  from  James 
I.  to  ihc  Empf  ror  and  a  treaty  was  signed  in 
ft'pteatber  1613,  granting  privileges  to  the  E 
LGj. 

ADAM'S  BRIDGE,  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand 
tad  rocks,  mostly  dry»  forming  the  head  of 
tie  gulf  of  Mauaar,  and  with  the  Islands  of 
Biniseram  near  the  mainland  and  Manaar  near 
Cerloo,  ahnost  connecting  this  island  with  the 
wtinci.t ;  a  channel  called  the  Paumbcn  Pass, 
w«$  deepened  to  13  feet,  by  the  Government 
of  Madras.— iSfir  J-  E/Tennanl*s  Ceylon. 

ADAM'S  NEEDLE.  Eno.  Yucca  gloriosa. 
Set  Liliaoeie. 

ADAM'S  PEAK,  ffi^  fS\  ^^^ summit  of 

I loflf  mountain  in  Ceylon.  A  boUow  in  the  lofty 
mk  that  crowns  the  summit  was  said  by  the 
BnliiDani  to  be  the  footstep  of  Siva  ;  by  the 
Buddhists,  of  Bnddha  ;  by  the  Chinese,  of 
fc ;  by  the  Gnostics  of  Jen  ;  by  the  Maho- 
■edsBf,  of  Adam  ;  and  the  Portuguese  were 
dMcd  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  St. 
TkoQM  and  the  Eunuch  of  Caudace,  Queen 
of  Sduopia.  Mr.  Duncan,  in  a  paper  in  tiie 
^i^e  Besearchep,  comaining  ''  Historical 
i^arkson  the  Coast  of  Malnbar/'  mentions 
iNitive  Chronicle  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
iPiadyai),  who  was  contemporary  with  Ma- 
keoied,  was  converted  to  Mahomedanism  by  a 
Pw^y  of  dervifhes  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Adam's 
w.— r«jiaiU'a  Ceylon.  See  MahaweUi-ganga, 

ADAM  SHAH.    The  first  of  the  Kalora 
"tinofSindh. 
ADANBONIA  DIGITATA,     Linn. 
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AdaBsonia  baobab.  Omtn.  ' 

Lclo  Plant    IbfO. 

Papara  pnlif  maraib.TAM. 

Anai  puUa  maram     tt 


••.  •••Jsaw. 
BiMidtrea  .  ,» 
SOvgotud  n 


This  plant  has  been  naturalised  in  India,  lind 
may  be  seen  at  Madras,  Negapatam^  SamnU 
cottah,  Bombay,  and  Giuserat.  Its  trunk  is 
very  shorli  but,  in  girth,  it  attains  the  largest 
size  of  any  knovvn  tree.  Roxburgh  mentions 
one  50  feet  in  circumference,  in  Ceylon.  As  a 
timber  tree,  it  is  useless,  the  wood  being  spongy 
and  soft,  but  ^fishermen  use  its  fruit  as  floats 
for  their  nets.  Its  bark  and  leaves  have  been 
recommended  as  a  febrifuge. —  Useful  Piavti^ 
Dr,  Ridded.  Foigi.  Roxb.  III.  164.  Aind.. 
Ind,  Ann.  p*  372. 

ADAPU  KARRI.     Tam.     Charcoal. 
ADARSA.     Sans.     Fine  muslin. 
ADAS.  Jav.   Fennel  ?    or    Henbane  seed  P 
ADASARA.     Adhatoda  vnsica. 
ADASPEDAS.     Mal.     Henbane  seed. 

ADASYAMALL   Tbl.    eiJf^ciJoO.  Helic 

o 
teres  Isora,  L. 

ADATODEY.  Tam.  ^urr-Q/^aQu.  Adha. 
toda  vasica. 

ADAVI.  Tel.  Wild,  not  cultivated,  hence, 

ADAVI  AMUDAM.     Tel.   etfce«5»e5o. 

applied   to  several  wild  speoies  of  Croion  and 
Jatrt'pha. 
ADAVI  AVISA.    Tel.    e5tfS)e»*'.     Bau- 

hinia  racemosa  L.  ?  FL  Andh. 
ADAVI  BIKA.    Tkl.    t^tfi)&«r.      laffa 

amarn,  JR.  ;  Tl.  Andk. 
ADAVI  CHAMA.  Tel.  ^^h-^tb.   Arum 

(Amorphophallus)  sylvaticum,  R  ;  FL  Andh. 
ADAVI  CHAMMA.      Tel.       ^&tiStS>. 

Canavalia  virosa,  W,  ^  A.  ;  Ft.  Andk- 
ADAVI  CHERUKU.    Tel.    eas-ros*. 

Sacchanim  proceruni,  R*  ;  Fl.  Andh.. 
ADAVI  CHIKKUDU  KAJA.  Tel.    e5eix> 

4:)So>   2^-r^ciO.    Lablah  vulgare,  Savi. 

ADAVI-GODHUMULU.      Tel.       tftfD 
lkr»2^«fe:w.  Coix  barbata- ?  R. 

ADAVI    GOKANTA.   Tel.    etffiR^^oto 

Brythroxylon  monosynum,  R.  Cbt^ 
ADAVI  JILAKAKRA.     Tel.  etfS>tfor(tf 

Vernonia  auihelmintica.     W^M^ 
ADAVI    KAKAUA.     Tel^     wtfo-y»rer^ 

Momordica  mixta  ?  /?. 
ADAVI  KANDA.    Tel.    »2to!roesArum* 

yratum.  R.    Draconti  polyphyllum.     Linn. 
ADAVI  KIKKASA  GADDI.  Tel.    etf  6 

%ti   "^kS.    Amphidonax  bifaria.    Lmd, 

ADAVI  MALLE.    Tel.     etflDtf>'ir    Jif^ 

•»* 

minmn  latifolium.^    R*    W.    Ic* 

ADAVI-MAMIDI.      Tel.      etfJ^^fiD^* 

Spondias  mangifera|.   Fem*  -  .    < 
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ADEOA. 


ADEir. 


ADAYI  MASiENA.  Tel.     eMa^^-SbiT. 


effs^'i&sogi. 


Boerhaavia  erecta,    Z. 
ADAVI     MOLLA.      Tkl. 

Jasminam  auriculatura,  Vaiil. 

ADAVI  MUNAGA.  Tel.  tftfftAaj^K, 
Moringa  pterygosperma,  Qarln.  Wild  variety. 

ADAVI  NABHl.    Tel.    e^dOTr*?.    Glo- 

riosa  superba  ;  Z. 
ADAVI    NELLI    KUBA.      Tel.    etffi 

•^D  ^tf.     Premna  tp.  P 

ADAVI      NIMMA.       Tel.       eMjDaC). 

Sclerostylia  ntalantoidea,  fF,  ^  A. 
ADAVI    NITYA    MALLE.    Tel.    eM 

ptf?i6'9.     Hibbcus  hirioa,  Z. 

ADAVI  PALA  TIGE.  Tel.  etf«-s^efe-Tt. 
Cryptolepis  reticulata,  Willd, 

ADAVI  PIPPALI.  Tel.  etfD&tf^O. 
Chavica  ayWatica,    Miq, 

ADAVI     PONNA.     Tel.      etfoA^^. 

Bhizopliora  mucronata,  Lam. 
ADAVI  POTLA.    Tel.    ^a»^A,.    Tri- 

cbosanthes  eucnmerina,  Z. 
ADAVI  PRATTI.  Tel.  ^&t^h.  Hibia- 

oos  lampaa,  Cav.  H.  tetralocularU,  /?. 
ADAVI  TELLA  GADDALU.    Tel.  t»tfd 

'Cf&K;$«x>.     Scilla  Indica.    Roxb. 

ADDA,  Arab.  A  small  lizard  (Scimcut 
officinalU)  celebrated  by  Arabian  physicians 
a'a  a  remedy  iu  elephantiasis,  leprosy,  and  other 
cutaneous  di6ea8es.*-J^^.  Vye. 

ADDA.  Tel.  etf .  Bauhiuia  vahlii,  JF.  ^  A. 

Cm 

B.  raceroosa. 

ADDALE.  TAti.  Jatropha  glauca.  See  Oils. 

ADDAB  JASAIi.  The  ninth  day  of  the 
ninth  month  of  the  Partee  year.  Ou  this  day, 
money  is  distributed  to  the  priests,  and  oifer- 
inj^s  of  sandalwood  are  made  to  the  sacred 
flame  in  their  fire  temples,  which  are  then 
much  crowded. — The  Paraeea, 

ADDASABAM.       etf<j3(fo.         Adhatoda 

rasica,  Neet, 

ADDATINNAPALAY.  Tam.  4)®jB<dbr<^ 
uif-'Bur.    Aristolochia  bracteata. 

AD  DEB)  a  venemous  serpent  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  gen  us  not  known. 

ADDEB,  DIAMOND,  a  reptile  of  Tasmania. 

ADDHAHU.    Tel.    A  mirror. 

ADDIMVDBUM.  Tam.  ^fiiD^ffth. 
Idqaorioe  Boot. 

.  ADDINIQAUS,  a    Bactrian   sovereign  in 
Ariana  B.  0.  26.    See  Grr eks  of  Asia. 

ADDIVI  TlStJ^  QADDALU.    TEI»«9tft 

%>    KtitXi.     See  Adava.  ' 

ADEQA.    S^  Jewellery. 


ADELIA  GASTANICARPA*    Bagfh. 

Bulkokra Bbno. 

A  large  timber  tree  of  Silhet  and  Chlttaftongy 
wood  very  bard.     A.  iiereifolia  B.  of  the  Coro- 
manilel  coast  and  A.  Cordifolia  R.  of  Moluccas. 
ADEN.     A  British  settlement,  on  a  part  of 
Yemen,  which  is  almost   the   most  southerly 
point  on  the  Arabian  Coast :  it  is  situated  in 
lat.  12^  47*  N.»  and  long.  45''  10'  E.  and  is 
a  peninsula  of  about  15  milea  in  circumference 
connected  with  the  continent  by  a  low   narrow 
neck  of  land,  1,350  yards  in  breadth,  nearly 
covered  by  the  sea  at  high  spring  tides.     It 
consists  of  a  large  crater,  formed  by  lofty  and 
precipitous  hills,  the  highest  peak  of  which  has 
an  altitude  of  1J75  feet:  the  town  and  part 
of  the  military   cantouments   are   within  th» 
crater,  and   consequently  surrounded  on   all 
sides  by  hills,  save  on  the  eastern  face,  where  a 
gap  exists,  opposite  the  fortified  islets  of  Seerah. 
The  erater  has  also  been  cleft  from  north   tot 
south  and  the  rents  thus  produced  are  called 
the  northern  and  southern  passes  ;  the  former 
better  known  as  the  Main  pass^  being  the  only 
eutrauce   into   the   town  from  the  interior  or 
harbour.    The  principal  harbour,  or  Back  Bay, 
is  the  space  between  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  south  coast  of  the  continent* 
it  is  about  3  miles  wide   at   the  entrance,  and 
aflbrds  an  admirable  shelter  in  all  weathers  for 
vessels  which  do  not  draw  more  than  twenty 
feet   of  water.    It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  on 
the  Arabian  or  adjacent  African  Coasts,  being 
capacious,  easily  made,  and  free  from  rocks  and 
shoals.  Water  of  a  good  quality,  but  in  limited 
quantities,  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  valleya 
within  the  crater  and  to  the  west  of  the  town* 
As  the   wells  approach  the  sea,  they  become 
more  and  more  brackish,  and  those  within    the 
town  are  unfit  for  any  purpose  save  ablution. 
These  are  in  number  about  150,  of  which  pro* 
bably   50   are  potable,  and  yield  an  aggregate 
quantity  of  about  (15,000)  thousand  gallons  per 
diem.     They  are  sunk  in  the  solid  rock  to  a 
depth  of  from  120  to  185  feet,  and,  in  the  best 
one,  the  water  stands  at  a  depth  of  70  feel 
below    the  sea  level.     The  Banian   well,    the 
best  in  Aden,  is  185  feet  deep,  the  bottom  ie 
70  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  before 
being  drawn,  it  contains  about  4,000  gallona. 
The  wells  within  the  town  have  an  unlimited 
supply  at  from  SO  to  40  feet,  but  the  water 
is  unfit  for  drinking*    An  inexhaustible  supply 
of    water    is     procnrable    on    the    northern 
coast  of   the   harbour,   but  the   difficulty    of 
bringing  it  into  Aden,  and  its  liability  to  bei 
cut  off  by  hostile  Arabs,  render  it  almost  un- 
available.     Many  of  the  best  welts  have  bee  a 
excavated  sinee  the  British  oonquesty  and  the 
oldest  does  not  date  further  back  than  A.  U« 
I  906  (A.  D.  J500.)    Previous  to  this  period^ 
'  the  plioe  WM  supplied  paitly  by  meaa%   of. 
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iMrroin  tboit  50 ia DWDber,  and  partly  hy  |  mora  oonfideat  of  effeot!ng»  aa  tha  .direct 
B  fqaedaet  which  oonnuunicatad  wiib  a  well  io  !  pasaage  acrosa  the  Indian  oeean  had  been  dis- 
tk  interior.  There  is  no  cerUin  record  of  tha  covered,  some  time  previously,  by  Uippalus,  a 
MitnietioD  of  these  reservoirs,  but  it  is  .  Greek  of  Alexandria.  In  the  time  of  Con* 
probable  that  they  were  first  commenced  about  stantine,  Aden  had  recovered  its  former  splen<- 
tkaeoood  Persian  invasion  of  Yemen,  in  A.  D.  dour,  aiid^  as  a  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire, 
M,  It  ttoertain  that  they  cannot  be  attributed  it  received  the  name  of  Romsnum  Emporium. 
to  tie  Turks^  as  the  Venetian  ofiicer  who  dea-  I  Under  British  rule,  ever  since  its  conquest  in 
oribcd  tbe  expeditbn  of  the  Bats  Suleiman  in  1889,  its  rise  haa  been  rapidly  progressive. 
US8,tiie  first  oecasion  of  Aden  being  conquered  The  port  of  Aden  was  declared  free  by  Act  X 
k^  tbi ostioo,  says  that  "they  (the  inhabitants  !  of  1850.  Tbe  result  as  follows  :— during  tha 
of  Aden)  have  none  but  rain  water,  which  is  .  seven  yeara  ending  1849,  trade  amounted  to 
pmerred  in  ciatema  and  pits  100  fathoms  !  Rs.  1,80,95,678.  During  the  seven  years  after 
%" Greene,  Vol.  I.  p.  91.  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  55,  |  1850  the  trade  aggregated  Bs.  4,21,07,337,  the 
ihoaentions  this  fact  as  being  the  case  in  his  >  last  year  exceeding  the  first  by  Rs.  59,07,448, 


Cbristians... 
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itj.  When  Captain   Hainea  visited  Aden  in 

1835,  Kvcnd  of  the  reservoirs  appear  still  to 

bie  been  in  a  tolerably  perfect  condition.   The 

■isal  bill  of  rain  in    Aden  seldom  exceeding 

eior  Kven  inches  ;  and  the  reservoirs  were 

flDBstroeted  to  preserve  this.    To  remedy  tbis 

not  supply  the  sovereign  of  Yemen,  Melek- 

d-Mansar-Tak-ed-din  Abdel-Wab&b-bin  Tahir, 

toffirds  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  con-  |  Indian  Bfahomedani  S,567 

itncted  an  aqueduct  to  convey  the  water  of    Arabian    ditto         4,812 

ik  Bir  Hamed  into  Aden,  but  it  has  long 

ixai  raioed  and  disused.   During  the  North- 

ent  fflooBoons    from  October   to  April,  the 

efiaste  of  Aden  ia  cool  and  agreeable ;  during 

tk  remuoder  of  the  year,    hot    sandy  winds 

oeev,  known   as    the    Sbamal.    Aden    was 

adcntlj  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 

Anlbia,  and  owed  its  riches  and  importance  to 

baog  tlie  general  entrepot  of  the  great  carry- 

'^  tnde  which  extated  between  India,  Persia, 

Anbii  and  Africa  and  the  various  nations  of 

luope,  Egypt  and  Phcsnicia.     Ships  from  the 

CHteonrejed  the  treasures  of  their  respective 

Milries  thither,  for  transmission  up  the  Red 

m>y  Bieans  of  smaller  craft,  to  the  ports  of 

%jft;  rieh  caravans  brought  to  it  the  pro- 

Mofthe  thuriferoua  regions,  and  merchants 

i^Mk  all  parts  of  the  east  and  west  formed 

^  eommercial  establishments,  and  imported 

Atgmis  of  their  various  lands,  either  for  eon- 

"■ptioa  in  the  country  or  to  be  forwarded  to 

tklbtlier  east.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 

t7tl|nBan  Sea  informs  us  that,  shortly  before 

Ki  tine,  Arabia  Felix  or  Aden,  had  been  da* 

^n^Ml  hj  the  Romans ;  and  Dean  Vincent  is 

tf  opiaisn  that  the  Cesar  in  whose  reign  this 

*<Qttook  piace^  was  Claudius.     The  object 

rfdntiaying  so  flourishing  a  port  is  not  dif* 

M  to  determine  *. — from  the  time  that  the 

'miss   first    visited  Arabia    under   ^iius 

Usi,  they  had  always  maintained  a  footing 

^  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  it  is  pro- 

^■^  that  Glaudioa,  being  desirous  of  appro- 

V'ihgtha  Indian  trade  to  tbe  Roman9,  sought 

Mirii&t  for  quarrel  with  Aden,  in  order  that 

*>4^bj its   destruction,  divert  the  Indian 

*^tv  tta  porta  of  ISgypt  j  this  ha  was  the 


Owing  to  intestine  disturbances  and  famine,  but 
particularly  to  the  entire  cessation  of  the  Hijas 
trade,  in  consequence  of  the  Jedda  massacre  of 
18th  June  1858  and  disturbances  in  Yemen, 
the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  coffee  amounted 
to  Rs.  10,24,443,  and  of  Ivory  Rs.  3,97, 1S8» 
In  1857,  the  population  consisted  of*^ 


Paraeea Bl 

wowa>«>>..  •  ..••••I     if^xa 
Miaoellaneoua. ...    1,669 


Total...  20,738 


African    ditto  8,627 

Other        ditto  58 

Hindus 0,611 

Aden  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byaantiua 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Eden  of  which 
Ezekiel  makes  mention  as  a  great  commercial 
place.  The  character  of  the  inscriptions  ia 
Himyaritic  — Playfair't  Aden,  Mr.  Burr  in  AT. 
/.  Z.  and  S.—Outeley,  Vol.  J.  336.  See  Kha- 
dim.  Jews.  Somali.  Arabia.  Reservoirs.  Mocha ; 
Perim.  Shamal.  Somal :  Beer-el-somal. 

ADENANTHEBA  ACULKATA.    Boxb. 
Prosopis  aculeata,  As.  Rei,  Konig. 
„        spicigera,  Willde, 
Chani TxL. 

Grows  to  tbe  size  of  a  tree  on  ihe  Coromandel 
side  of  India  on  low  lands  far  from  the  sea,  in 
some  parts  of  Hindustan.  Ita  pod  is  an  inch  in 
girth  and  6  to  18  inches  long  and  contains,  be- 
sides the  seeds,  a  large  quantity  of  a  sweetish 
agreeable  mealy  8ubstane«  which  the  people  eat. 
-^Foipl.  259.  Boxb.  II.  371.  See  Premna  spici- 
gera, Linn, 

ADENANTHERA  FAICATA.    Hnn. 

A  tree,  native  of  tbe  Moluccas.— Foi^^  249, 
.    ADENANTHERA    PAVONINA.      Linn. 

WiUde. 

Corrollaria  parviflora,  Rumph. 


...Buax. 
..  ^no. 
...HiNa 
...    ff 
...  Mal. 


Tam. 


w 


Mansiadi SnrCB» 

liadetiye... 
Manjadi. 

Ani  Gandamani^. 
Ani  kundamani 
Bandi  Gnrivend*.    To. 
Mansent  Kotta....    ,» 
Bandi  Goruvindaa    ^ 
Sambhoji... 

This  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  growing 

at  timet  100  feat  high  and  fanad  in  most  of 

i9- 


Rakto  ohandftn  ...BxMo. 
Ranjana... 
Y-waigyi... 
Redwood  tree. 
Ranjana... 
Kn-cbandana* 
ManjatL  ..• 
Mandajati. 


Amy  A  ttUAd. 
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the  forests  of  India.  It  is  not  very  plentiful 
in  Burtnah,  beinip  widely  dispersed ;  but  it  is 
met  with  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  Rangoon, 
Pegu  and  Tounghpo  districts  It  grows  in 
both  peninsulas  of  India,  in  S^lhet,  Bengal, 
Assam,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  inner  wood  of 
large,  old  trees,  is  deep  red,  hard,  solid,  and 
durable  suitable  for  cabinet-maker's  purposes, 
from  which  in  Upper  India,  it  gets  its  name  of 
Baktochandan,  or  red  Sandul  wood ;  but  thetrue 
red  Sandal  or  Bed  Sandars  wood  of  commerce,  is 
the  Pterocarpus  santalinus.  The  wood  is  said 
to  yield  a  red  dye;  ground  to  a  paste  with 
water,  it  is  used  by  hind  us  to  make  the  sectari- 
an marks  on  their  foreheads.  The  seeds  are  of 

a  highly  polished  scarlet  colour,  with  a  circular    „.    „ 

streak  in  their  middle  on  each  side,  and  are  M^^^^^^  ^ut Eno. 

used  as  weights  by  jewellers,  and  as  beads  in    ^^-^ ^"'^• 

bracelets,  necklaces,  &c.  Books  represent  these 
as  usually  weighing  four  grains,  and  selected 
seeds  are  in  use  by  the  Burmese,  for  that  weight. 
Many  however  do  not  weigh  more  than  two  or 
three  grains  each.  A  cement  is  made  by  beating 
them  up  with  borax  and  water.  The  powdered 
seeds  are  said  to  be  used  as  a  farina,  the  pulp 
of  the  seeds  mixed  with  honey  is  applied  exter- 
nally to  hasten  suppuration  in  boils  and  ab- 
scesses.—iSToo^er'a  Him.  Jour.  VoL  ILp.  827. 
McClelland,  MaBon.  Useful  Plants,  Juries^ 
Reports,  Madras  Exhibition,  Mendis,  Cat, 
Bengal  Esc.  1862.  Dance.  Voigt,  259.  Hog. 
Eoxb.  a,  370. 

ADENEMA  HYSSOPIFOLTA.    Don. 
Cioeudia  hyasopifolia.  (Adam,) 
Chota  chirayita.  Hind, 

Common  in  various  parts  of  South  India,  as 
at  the  mouth  of  Adyar.  Is  very  bitter,  and 
much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  stomachic,  being 
also  somewhat  laxative. — Indi.  Ann.  Mtdl. 
Beien,  page  ^70,     Gifghorn, 

ADENOPHORA.  LILIFOLIA.  Led^. 
Campanula  lilifolia. 

ADENOSMA  ULIGINOSA..  Burm. 
Ruellia  nliginosa.    Linni 

One  of  the  Acanthacesb.  Thb  juice  of  its 
leaves  mixed  with  salt,  is  used  on  the  Malabar 
Coast  as  a  purifier. — Hog.  Voigt,  482. 

ADEKOSMA  BAI^AMEA  has  a  strong 
odour  of  turpentine. 

ADEPS  MYRISTICJI,  a  concrete  oil 
obtained  from  nutmegs,  by  expression  :  some- 
times erroneously  called  Oil  of  Mace. — Sim- 
monds, 

ADEPS  SUILLUS.     Latin.    Hojj's  lard, 

ADERJIBAN.     A  province  of  Persia. 

APESH.  A  name  of  Astarte.  See  Ken. 

ADEVA  RAJAS  of  Tuluva.  Andhra,  or 
Telingana,  capital  WoragaUi  or  Warangal. 
Ont  of  these  in  authentic  history  was  Pratapa 
Budra  in  A.  D.  1162,  prior  to  whom,  19 
Adeva  Rnjas  reigned  370  years  (211  ?)  and 


descent,  and  Sri  Ranga,  seems  to  have  reigned 
in  A  D.  800.— .rilowa*'  Brtnsep't  Antiguuieu 
p.  278.  ^ 

ADHA  BIRNI.  Hind.  Herpestes  mon- 
niera.— ^aw.  Bueh.  and  Kunih. 

ADHARASACTI.     See  Sakit. 

ADHAR.  Sans.    AHARA.     Sans.   Food. 

ADHATODA  BETONICA,Nees,  a  perennial 
of  the  Monghyr  hills,  Prome,  Coromandel  and. 
Concans.  A.  ramosissima,  Nees,  is  also  named 
by  Voigt,  488,  and  Wight  figures  A.  Ned- 
gherrica  and  A.  Wynaudensis. 

ADHATODA  VASICA,  Nees,  Roxh. 
Justicia  adhatoda.  Linn,  Uoxb, 

l^kug Bkno.     AsgAnda. Hihd. 

Basoka...  ...    ..         Urus  or  Utarosha..  Sans. 

Adadode TaM. 

Addasaram.         ...     „ 

This  shrub  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  both  tbe 
Indian  peninsulas,  in  Bengal,  Nepal,  Svlhet, 
and  Java.  The  wood  is  soft  and  considered 
well  suited  for  making  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
Its  leaves  are  used  in  native  medicine. — Ainslie 
O'Sk,  p.  483.  Voigt.  488. 

ADHELA.  Hind.  Sans.  Half  a  paisa. 
Adheli,  Half  a  rupee  or  Ashraffi,  half  of  any 
piece  of  money.  See  Silver  coins. 

ADHERMA.  Injustice.  See  Brahmadicas. 
Jains.     Properly  Adharma. 

ADHIGACHHED  YADI  SWAYAM,  a 
brahman  girl's  right  to  select  her  own  hus- 
band.    See  Swayamvara. 

ADHIKANAN,  a  poet  of  the  Dekhan.— - 
As.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  141. 

ADH-PAO.  Hind.  Literally  half  a  quar- 
ter—one-eighth. 

ADHVANlDRUG(Adoni)  inlat.  15^  38* 
9  ;  N.  and  long  77^  15\  8  E.  S.  of  the  Tunga- 
budra.  The  liill  station  is  2,103  ft.  G.  T.  S. 
above  the  sea  and  (^doni)  village  is  1,395  fceU 

ADHWARYU,  See  Hindoo. 

ADL  Sa.nsc.  First.  Old. 

ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS  VENERIS. 


...Arab. 
...    Eno. 


Mubarkha 
Haiis-raj... 


HlNI>. 


Shair-ul-jia 
Veous  hair 
Fairy's     „ 

Is  indigenous  in  the  Himalayas,  and  like  tbe 
European  product.it  is  given  as"  an  expectorant. 
In  Europe  it  is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated 
Syrop  of  Capilaire- 0'/8fi5ai/^/*««jy,  p,  677- 
See  Ferns,  Capilaire. 

ADIANTUM  CAUDATUM  Wall.  Has 
been  introduced  into  ludm^  Voigt.  See  Gapi* 
laire. 

ADIANTUM  LUNULATUM.  BcBM.Spr. 

Hunsraj.             ...Hint*.  |  Shuer-ul-jia.      ...Akajs. 
Mobarkha Hind.  | 

Occurs  in  many  places  in  India  and  Burmah* 
It  is  probably  this  regarding  which  Dr.  Mason 
says— that  a  small  handsome  fern  is  seen  in  th^ 


ai€  aopposed  to  be  the  IS  priuoea  of  Andhra {  crevicea  of  old  ruiaa  and  walls  everywhere^  or 
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ABrri. 


ADJUSTA.. 


file  Bine  gorat  and  nearly  reaemUiog  the 
fagiisb  maiden  hair — '*the  prettiett  of  all 
ferns."— JfMOii.  Foigt. 

ADI-BUDBA.    See  Adi ;  Buddha.  Topes. 

Al)I-6KANTH,  a  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs 
enpiled  in  1561  by  Aijun  MuL    See  Sikhs. 

iDI  or  M  Island,  ia  Nev  Gainea,  the  Fulo. 
M  of  the  Malays,  Wessels  Eylandt  of  the 
Dutcb,  and  in  Lat.  4.  10'  S.  Lon^.  HS^  47' 
K  (East  Point),  Modera,  is  about  25  miles  in 
b|U  Ijing  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the  great  Keh, 
distaoi  about  60  miles,  and  being  the  south* 
fcateiD— most  of  a  group  of  high  ulands  which, 
W^  lately,  were  considered  as  forming  a  part 
of  New  Guinea.  The  inhabitants  are  Papuans 
ttOrieatal  Negroes,  and  as  they  do  not  bear  a 
k^l  character  among  their  neighbours,  they 
verirely  visited  except  by  traders  from  Qoram 
lad  Ceram  Laut,  who  have  found  means  to  con* 
diiatethfm.  The  sea  is  unfathomable  at  a 
abrt  (lislance  from  the  island,  but  there  are 
Krenl  indifferent  anchorages  on  the  north  side. 
No  resael  should  attempt  to  visit  the  island  for 
firpoiesof  trade  without  previously  obtaining 
I  pilot  at  Goram,  who  will  also  act  as  inter- 
pieter,  the  natives  not  being  acquainted  with 
ife  Malayan  language.  Wild  nutmegs,  trepang 
Hui  tortoise-shell  are  to  be  obtained  here,  but 
lot  in  sufficient  quantities  to  tempt  a  European 
Ksiel  to  visit  the  island,  for  purposes  of  trade, 
putieolarly  as  these  articles  can  be  obtained 
■ffe  readily  st  some  of  the  adjacent  ports  of 
KevGuioea.  Bed  calico,  parangs  or  chopping 
bn>ei,  eoarse  cotton  shawls  and  handkerchief?, 
viU  iron,  Java  tobacco,  muskets  and  gun- 
povder,  are  the  principal  articles  in  demand. 
Tk  ebief  traffic  is  in  slaves  which  are  distri- 
bated  imong  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
irdiipdago,  and  are  sometimes  carried  as  far 
tt  Bally  and  Celebes.  This  probably  accounts 
^tiie  deficiency  of  other  articles  of  export. 
^^  Adi  is  separated  from  the  large  island  of 
»Wi  Cape  Katemoun  forms  the  S.  W.  extre- 
Mji  by  a  strait  8  miles  wide,  which  seems  to 
k  Ml  of  dangers,  and  should  only  be  ventured 
•pw  with  the  greatest  caution. — Jour*     Ind, 

ADIMODUBAM.  Tam.  jifSS^^in^  Root 
■fflyeyrrhita  glabra,  also  of  A br us  precatorius. 

AblNANAGUE.  In  Kohistan,  1,200  feet 
•^^e  the  sea. 

ADUNATH,  the  celestial  Buddha.  See 
".   Jains.   Topes. 

ADISESHA.  Sans.  Literally  old  serpent.  A 
I'VAQsed  in  Hindu  Mythology  but  its  meaning 
•saknown.— rayfor**  Mind,  Myth,  See  Serpeut. 

ADIS1CAMI8.  Jav.     Aniseed. 

ABITES.    See  Saba. 

*tttri,  daughter  of  Daksba,  and  one  of  the 
Jy  ^nm  of  Casyapa.  She  was  mother  of 
[J*^**i»  SwAdit^a,  Agni,  Casvapa,  Deva, 
*!*;  Sirya  yanea.  Vamaua, 


ADITWAB.  Sunday,  from  Adit,  tbefirsr, 
war,  day.  See  Surya. 

ADITYA.  The  twelve  Adityas,  in  hinda 
mythology,  are  snid  to  be  the  offspring  of  Aditi, 
and  Casyapa  who  is  called  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  They  are  emblems  of  the  Sun  for  each 
month  of  the  year;  and  are* themselves  called 
Suns  :  their  names  are  Varuna,  Surya,  Yedanga, 
Bhanu,  Indra,  Ravi,  Gabhasti,  Yama,  Swarn* 
areta,  Divakara,  Mitrn,  and  Vishnu. — (6ita,  p. 
144.)  Of  these  Vishnu  seems  to  be  considered 
as  the  first,  for  Krishna,  describing  his  own 
pre-eminence,  says,  "  among  the  Adityas,  v  I 
am  Vishnu." — The  verbal  meaning  of  Aditya, 
is  the  attractor.  The  names  of  the  twelve  vary 
according  to  some  authorities. — Goleman,  p, 
85.  mUiam%  Nala,  p,  122.— See  Hindoo, 
Lakshmi,  Mewar^  Surya. 

ADITYA  BHAKTI.   Tel.  ^a^of  J^*» 

Helianthus  annuus,  L, — 22, 

ADITYA  VAKMA     See  Inscriptions. 

ADJUNTA,  in  Kandesh,  is  celebrated  for 
its  numerous  caves,  excavated  out  of  the 
mountain.  The  period  of  this  gigantic  labour 
seems  to  have  been  towards  the  decline  are  bud- 
dhism in  the  peninsula  of  India,  before  or 
about  the  eighth  century.  The  subjects  are  bud- 
dhist;  one  of  the  inscriptions  commencing 
with  the  formula,  *'  Ye  dharroa."  The  lan- 
guage is  Pali,  and  the  character  used  is  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  the  Lat  and  Alla- 
habad. But,  there  is  one  resembling  the  Balibhi 
and  one  in  the  Seoni  parallelogram  headed 
character,  which  is  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  These  inscriptions  appear  to  be  of 
different  ages,  from  variations  in  the  character. 
The  figures  of  three  Chinese  are  represented 
in  some  of  the  fresco  paintings  in  the 
caves.  The  paintings  are  admirable  for  their 
spirit  and  variety  of  subjects.  In  some,  the 
sculptures  and  paintings  evidently  represent 
royal  personages  and  royal  doings.  One  of  the 
numerous  inscriptions  is  of  interest  from  the 
character  resembling  that  of  Wathen's  Balibhi 
inscription,  which  with  others  show  the  grada- 
tions of  the  character  upwards  into  antiquity. 
The  caves  are  remarkable  for  their  paintings  as 
well  as  sculptures.  They  were  first  described 
by  Lieut.  Alexander  in  the  Boyal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety's Transactions  (UoLp.  558)  and  after- 
wards copied  by  Captain  Gill. 

Some  of  the  many  fresco  paintings  in  these 
caves,  are  still  very  perfect,  having  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  mahomedans  when  they 
invaded  the  Dekhan  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  destroyed  similar  paintings  in  the 
Buddhist  caves  of  Ellora.  Though  their  date  is 
uncertain,  the  series  may  extend  from  the  first  or 
second  century  before  Christ  to  the  fourth  and 
sixth  century  of  this  era.  One  large  picture  re* 
presents  the  coronation  of  Siuhabi  a  Buddhiii 
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iDVAITAM. 


iSOrrUINA  ATaiOJLPILLA. 


Xtng.  He  h  Mited  on  a  ttool,  crowned  with 
a  tiara  with  necklaces,  armlets  and  bracelets  of 
gold,  and  girls  are  pouring  com  over  Ids 
shouiders.  Naked  to  the  waist,  he  wears  a 
striped  dhotee  covering  from  the  waist  to  the 
knee  with  one  pnssed  across  his  chest  and 
over  his  left  shoulder ;  roost  of  the  men  as  attend - 
lints  are  similarly  clothed  with  dhotees  reach- 
lug  from  the  waist  to  the  knee.  The  soldiers 
present,  spearmen  and  foot  and  horse,  and 
groups  of  soldiers  with  long  oblong  shields 
and  curved  swords^  have  short  waist  cloths  only, 
tied  like  a  kilt.  All  the  women  are  naked  to 
the  waist.  Another  picture  of  two  mule 
iigures  seemingly  discussing  something  and 
wearing  dhotees  only,  is  skilfully  drawn.  In  a 
picture  of  two  holy  meit,  seemingly  Greeks, 
one  has  a  long  robe  reaching  to  his  feet,  with 
loose  sleeves,  the  other  with  a  nimbus  round 
his  liead.  A  large  picture  represents  the  in* 
troduction  into  Ceylon,  of  buddhism,  and  all 
the  figures  of  men  and  women  in  it  have  only 
-short  waistcloths  or  kilts.  Another  graceful 
picture  represents  a  holy  buddhist  being  carri- 
ed through  the  air  by  two  naked  women,  and 
in  a  representation  of  Buddha  teaching,  his  right 
arm  is  naked,  and  female  figures  stand,  in 
different  attitudes,  around,  all  naked,  but  have 
necklaces,  earrings  snd  bracelets,  and  one  has 
a  girdle  of  jewels  round  her  loins. — JSd.  Rev- 
June  1867,  PP'  131-2.  Taylor' 9  Mackenzie  M. 
.8.  8.  J9«  Ji*  8oc.  Joum, 

ADJUTANT  BIRD.  Eng.  Leptoptilus  ar- 
gila. 

ADNAN,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Ishmael 
who  are  called  al  Arab  ul  mostareba  or  mixed 
Arabs.  They  occupied  the  Hijaz,  and  amongst 
their  descendants  was  the  tribe  of  Koresh— - 
WrighCe  Arahia.  See  Joktan. 

ADO-MODIEN.  Holostemma  Rheedianum. 
ADONDA.    tiS^oti.    Capparis  horrida,  L, 

ADONDA  CHAKRAVARTL  A  Chola 
leader  who  seems  to  have  been  the  subduer  of 
the  Curumber  or  shepherd  tribes. 

ADONIS,  two  species  of  this  plant  are  met 
with  in  high  Asia,  vis.  A.  uSstivalis  and  A. 
Pyrenaica.  A  species  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Most  of  the  species  are  blood  red  in  colour. — 
H.  f.etT.  Riddell. 

ADRAK,  also  ADA.  Bbno.  and  Hind. 
^j  ^  I   Zingiber    officinale.    A  dark  (green), 

Sont  (dry),  Guz.    Hind.  Ginger. 

ADRA  MALECH,  the  male  power  of 
the  sun  :  among  the  Samaiians,  children  were 
burned  as  to  Molech. 

ADULE  KAI.    Tah.  Cncnmis  tuberosns. 

AD  VAITAM,  or  non-duality,  the  name  of  a 

Hindu  school  established  by  Vyasa,  and  carried 

.  out  by  Sankara  Charya.   The  Advaitam  denies 

:|)ie  otttence  of  moral  evil  See  Vyasa.— 2V^^. 


AGAO.  Hindi,  Psshoi.  Hind.  Fen* 
Acbftwaram      ...Taw.  |  Ac3iagaram     Ttu 

Advances.  1'he  system  of  advHnees,  as 
well  as  earnest  money,  is  common  in  the  esst. 
At  Aden,  CHptain  Burton  heard  of  two-thirds 
the  price  of  a  cargo  of  coffee  being  required 
from  the  purchHser  before  the  seller  would 
undertake  to  furnish  a  single  bale.—- ^«rto'« 
Meceah,  Vol  JL  p.  332. 

ADWAITANAND.   See  Ghaitanya. 

ADYAB.  A  small  river  which  oommencfs 
principally  from  the  leakage  of  tanks  abont  SO 
miles  west  of  Madras,  and  enters  the  Bsy  of 
Bengal,  in  the  south  environs  of  Madras,  being 
spanned  bv  three  bridges  in  its  course. 

ADYIFILLU  ARISI.  Tam.  ^l^^  lifei;^ 
^jfrfi  Orysa  sativa. 

iSAYTHYA  MARAM.  Q^rfiiu  lajnh. 
Tam.     Odina  pumata. 

JSCCA.     See  Yavana. 

iECEQOLADES  AMPULLACEA,  LmH. 
Saccoiabium  rubrum;  Aeridea  ampullaceum. 
Red  saccoiabium,  with  rosy  flowers,  is  very 
handsome  and  quite  abundant  in  the  Tenas* 
serim  Provinces.  Lindley  says  it  can  aearcely 
be  distinguished  from  S.  ampullaceum  of 
Wallich's  catalogue.  Wight  gives  a  figure, 
1683,  of  JE.  tenem.—  ^f^A^.  Maion.  Roxh.-^ 
Voigi,  630.  See  CEceoclades. 

.ECIDIUM  THOMSON!.    See  Fungi. 

.^GAGRUS,  a  wild  species  of  Ibex,  of 
middle  and  North  Asia,  called  Paseng  by  the 
Persians.  Cat.  Am,  8oe,  •  Beng.  See  Capreas. 

JEOICERAS  FRAG  BANS.    KoN. 

M,  majus,  OcerL  Roxb» 
M.  obovatum,  BL 
M,  floridum,  Rom. 
Rbizophora  cornioalata,  Limu 

Hulsi Bexo.  I  Bu-ta-yat Bubil 

A  large  shrub  io  the  Tenasserim  Provinoea  and 
both  Peninsulas  and  Java  ;  when  in  bluom  it  is 
covered  with  small  white  flowers,  which  aeem  to 
have  great  attractions  for  the  fire-flies.  In 
moving  up  the  streams  near  the  sea-bord  on 
a  dark  niieht,  these  trees  are  often  seen  illumined 
with  myriads  of  waving  brightening  wings,  and 
making  them  look  in  the  deep  gloom,like  superb 
candelabra  bung  with  living  lamps.— JfaiOJi. 
Foigt.  336.  Roxb.   iii.  180. 

^GICEBAS  MAJUS,  Oart. 


Hulsi... 


B)BIO. 


A  small  tree  of  the  Ganges. — Ro$s6,  iii.  130. 
iSGINETIA  INDICA,  fFiUle. 

Tsjem  cumuln.    Haleal. 

A  small  annual  rush  like  plant,  singiiliir 
looking,  with  a  flower  like  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco 
pipe,  Krowa  in  the  Oircars,  at  KhandalU,  Salaetta 
and  Konkans.— ^(Mr3.  130.    Voigi.  496. 

JSGITUINA  ATRICAPiJXA  See  Orai- 
ihology. 
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J&OtLE  IfABHSLOS. 
£6LE  MAailELOS,  Corr. 
Ferouia  p^lluGida,  Both, 


Kno. 

n 


Bala  ghund. 
^ahura  .. 
Sbree  Phula. 
Beli 

Vilva-maratti.    .•• 
Maradu  «hettn. . . . 
Bilvamu  cUetia..« 
Vilva  ohettii.     .. 
Malu-iamu  chettu 


.    uAL> 

FUSHT. 

SaN8. 


•  ••        »> 
...  SlKOH. 

...       X  AH.. 

Tel. 

»i 
a 
ft 


Be) Bbng. 

OiMbei BuBM. 

BtQgal  qaioce  ... 
TboTDj  quince ... 
Bel fnut  t<«e.     ...    *n 
i«){erirQod  apple     ,> 

U       HiWD. 

IM       MiiH&. 

T>«^  ?  or  TAiigul 
or  Tuigalii    . . .  Mala  T, 

Tfce  Bel,  Bengral  quince)  or  larger  wood  ap- 
ple, is  a  large  thorny  tree  which  flowers  dur- 
ng  tbe  hut  aeaaon,  and  its  large  spheroidal 
InitripeDS  after  the  rains.  The  tree  is  com- 
MB  ou  the  Bombay  aide,  in  waste  places,  in- 
bsd  foreits,  and  old  gardens.  It  is  found  in 
gvtiens  in  the  aouth  of  India,  and  about 
toVDS  and  ? illagea  throughout  the  Prope  dis- 
tnct  and  also  about  Tonghoo,  more  especially 
OB  the  Shan  side  of  tbe  river,  where  the  lar^e 
apberoidal  fruit  may  be  had  in  great  quantity 
jnn  the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  July. 
Tie  wood  is  light  coloured,  variegated  wiih 
niai,  eonpact  and  hard,  but  is  not  used, 
pntly  perhaps  from  a  religious  feeling  on  the 
pot  of  the  hindua,  with  whom  the  tree  is 
wRd  to  Siva  and  partly  from  the  valne  of  the 
tm  from  the  great  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
iak  It  belongs  to  a  family,  the  Aurantiaceae 
oronnge  tnbe,  renoarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
in  wood,  which  is  usually  small-  This  wood  is 
*oy  Btrooj?,  and,  in  the  Godavery  districts,  the 
■tivc  dhol  or  dram,  is  often  made  of  it.  In 
GiBJam  and  Gumsur,  it  attains  an  extreme 
^lllt  of  30  feet  and  circumference  of  3  feet. 
Ike  height  from  tbe  ground  to  the  intersection 
rf  the  first  branch,  being  10  feet.  The  wo«»d 
ii  fToood  with  water  into  a  sort  of  oily  paste 
«Mi  is  poured  on  tbe  lingum  in  the  temples 
UicBted  to  Siva.  The  leaves  are  offered  to 
IhiBtidto  the  female  divinities  in  the  same 
n;  that  the  leaves  of  the  tooUee  are  offered  to 
Taba.  The  fruit  is  delicious  to  the  taste 
•drery  fragrant.  It  is  smooth,  resembling 
•  orange,  with  a  yellow  hard  rind,  which  is 
■tnagent  and  used  in  dyeing  yellow.  The 
frut  has  been  long  in  use,  in  diarrhssa,  and  its 
ificrieDt  and  detersive  qualities  and  its  efficacy 
itmnedying  habitual  costiveness,  have  been 
pved  by  eonstant  experience.  It  has  lately 
htts  hroQght  into  repute  when  fresh  and  in 
Msemas  aTemedy  in  aomekinds  of  dysentery. 
Vhea  dried  before  it  ia  ripe,  the  fruit  is  used 
hdeesekioQ  in  diarrhssa  and  dysentery,  and 
<iiHa  ripe  and  mixed  with  juiee  of  tamarinds, 
^  SB  agreeable  drink-  The  muens  which  sur- 
>v»^  the  seeds  is,  for  aome  purposes,  a  very 
|MA«aiiit ;  Dr.  Gibson  thinks  t^s  beautiful 
KMfy  aide  ramish  wbicb  surrounds  tbe  seeds, 


may  some  day  bo  turned  to  use  in  the  arts.  Its 
dried  fruits  Belgar  also  Belgiri  are  used  in  medi« 
cine.  The  roots,  bark  and  leaves  are  reckoned 
refrigerant  in  Malabar.  The  bark  of  the 
root,  especially  is  given  in  decoction,  in  inter<» 
mittent  fever,  and  the  leaves  are  applied'  as  a 
poultice  in  ophthalmia.  They  abound  in  a 
volatile  fragrant  perfume  known  as  marmala 
water,  whicti  is  distilled  from  the  flowers,  and  ia 
much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  perfume  for 
sprinkling  on  visitors.  Lest  the  resemblance 
of  the  wood  applies  to  the  fruit  of  the  Nux 
vomica  might  give  rise  to  accidents,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  their  strong  aromatic  smell 
like  that  of  all  other  fruits  belonging  to  tbe 
orange  family  will  distinguish  them  easily  from 
the  Nux  vomica,  which  is  devoid  of  aroma. — 
Drs.  McCLelland.  Wight.  Gibson^  Brandu. 
O'ShaughneiBy,  RiddelL  Waring,  Cleghorn* 
Major  Drury*»  Uitful  Plants.  Mr.  Elliot  CaL 
Cat  Ex.  1862.  Hog.  p.  IS8.  Roxbi  Ind.  An. 
Med,  Sc.  of\%h^,p.  222.  See  Kussowlee; 
Zonar.  Cratseva  Besiu, 

iEGLK  SEFIARA.  The  Hedge  Quince  is 
used  in  Japan  for  hedges,  its  thorny  branches 
being  useful*  The  fruit  is  never  eaten  raw 
but  is  roasted  on  hot  ashes.  It  has  a  glutinous 
pulp,  which    is    laxative.— j&ioy.    Feg,    King* 

iEGOCEEOSCAl^RA.    One  of  the  Capreae. 

^KNEEENCHI.  Singh.  Tribuhis  terreeiiis. 

^LIA,  the  modern  Jerusalem « 

iELlUS  GALLUS.  a  Roman  of  the  Eques- 
trian order,  sent,  B.  C  24  to  A.  D.  1,  with  a 
force  to  explore  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  :  the 
force  was  organized  at  Cleopairis,  in  the  neigh** 
bourhood  of  the  modern  Suez,  and  consisted 
of  10,000  iSomans,  with  15,000  mercenaries, 
together  with  a  fleet  of  80  vessels  of  war  and 
130  transports.  After  two  years'  absence  in 
Nejran,  ^lius  Gallus  brought  back  with  him 
but  a  small  part  of  his  army,  hunger,  fatijitue 
aud  sickness  having  destroyed  the  remainder,  for 
only  seven  fell  by  the  iword.^ F lay/air* s  jtden. 

ib)i>LUS,  the  Vayu  of  the  Hmdu  mytho' 
logy.  %e  Sciraswati. 

^SCHTNOMKNE  PALUDOSA. 

Pouk...  ...BuBM.  I  Kya...  ...Bdiim. 

Synonim  of  M.  aspera. 

^lilDES,  or  air. plants,  are  numerous  in  all 
the  humid  parts  of  South  Eastern  Asia,  and  as 
they  are  worih  much  in  England,  they 
are  often  ixported.  The  closer  they  are 
confined,  the  better  will  be  their  condition 
on  reaching  the  place  of  destination.  They 
are  not  much  cultivated  by  Europeans  in 
their  Indian  gardens,  the  exotic  flowers  of 
their  native  land  being  most  thought  of, 
but  Dr.  Mason  truly  says  they  might  be  a 
rich  acquisition  to  our  tropical  parterres.  The 
fennasserim  Provinces  abound  in  air-plants  or 
orchids,  most  of  which  grow  on  trees  and  are 
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vpiphytet.  B^t  pttaiitM.  Vine  Uian  fifty  differ- 
rut  tpeciea  hare  been  described,  and  thete 
are  probnbl  J  as  many  more  unkuown  to  science. 
The  flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  great 
favorites  with  the  Burmese  and  are  sought  after 
to  aitorn  the  hsir.  Tlie  Bumian  books  say 
that  the  trees  aroaud  King  Wathandria's  her* 
snitage  were  eovered  with  orchids,  and  that 
«ftt-r  being  plucked  they  would  retitin  their 
fraganoe  seven  d»ys.  They  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Andaman  islands,  where,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  «  vast  number  can  be  collected. 
The  following  are  figured  by  Wight — A«  cylin* 
dricuro,  1744  ;  Lindleyanum,  1677  ;  radi- 
cosum,  917 1  and  Wightianum,  1669  and 
Eoxburgh  and  Voigt.  notice  eight  species. 

^H1D£3  AFFINE.     Wall. 

With  large  rose  coloured  flowers,  of  Assam, 
Nepal  and  the  Khassia  Hills.— T^^^.  631. 

iSBIDEd  AMPUiiLACEUM.  R. 

Grows  on  trees  and  blossoms  in  May. — Roicb. 
tee  ^ceoclades  ampullacca. 

iERIDES  (JOBNUiUM.    R. 

Ill  Dmccs  ffHd  eastern  Bengal. 

-BRIDES  GUriATUM. 

Perida  Mnra,  Tkl.  byn.  Saccolabiom  reta- 
-sum.  A  lofty  pamsitio  species,  growing  on 
trres  near  Dacca,— 'i^/a?*.  jp.  471. 

iEHll)E8  MULTllIiORUM,   R. 

Alari^e  and  beautiful  species  of  Silhet  with 
Jari^e  purple  and  white  flower .—/?a»*.  iii,  476. 

.£RIDBS  ODOHA 1 UM,  Lour,  A  swettly 
fragrant  plant,  with  large  white  flowers,  with  a 
tinge  of  rose.  It  is  met  wiih  at  Dacca,  the 
Khafsya  Hills,  C:hittagong  ;  in  the  Bombay 
Ghats,  on  the  Mnhabaleshwar  Hills,  Ti^nas- 
srrim,  Moulmcin,  China  and  Cochin>China  ; 
the  flowers  hang  in  long  racemes  of  a  light 
flesh  colour  and  spotted,  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  long.  They  grow  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  appearing  in  April  and  May.^Foi^t. 
631.   Mofton. 

iBRlDES  PAUilDUM.  J2.  Found  on  tiees 
in  Chill attong  aiui  Eastern  Bengal. 

iBItlDES  KADTAIUM.  R.  Found  dn  trees 
in  the  Gangetic  delta. 

BRIDES  R06TRATUM.  Roxh.  Blossoms 
in  April  Htid  Mny  in  Silhet. 

JSftlDES  SUAVE0LKN8,  Roseh.  Found 
on  trees  in  Cliittagong,  has  very  fragrant  flowers 
all  the  year  lonir. 

iERIDES  TESSELATUM.  Wight  With 
large  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow,  f^rows  in 
the  Circars — VoigL  See  Cymbidium.  Epioden- 
drum.   ^ceoclades.  Saccolabium. 

iEROLlTES. 

l>tvi-gola  ...        ••.HiKD.  I  Dew*gola.        •••  Hiko. 

These  are  not  uncommon  in  the  possession 
of  hindns,  who  worship  them.  The  guardian 
of  a  temple  showed  Baron  de  Bode,  a  flat 


appeared  to  be  an  ssrolite,  weighing  several 
poands,  and  let  him  into  the  seoret  of  its 
wonderful  properties^  namely,  that  of  being 
propitious  to  mothers  who  wish  to  be  blessed 
with  a  numerous  family,  and  who,  on  pressing 
it  to  the  heart,  must  recite  some  prayers.  This 
peculiarity  bears  some  resemblance  to  what  is 
lohi  of  the  temple  of  HalgaJiBaal^  at  Emessa^ 
on  the  OroBteSp  in  Fhasnicia.  JBroHtes  have  in 
general  played  a  eonspicnous  part  in  the  early 
religions  of  the  Semitic  nations.  There  are  two 
verities  of  a^rolittfs  or  meteorites,  that  have 
been  seen  to  fall  from  spaoe.  The  one  consists 
of  stony  massesy  often  containing  partides  of 
iron,  and  of  these  many  have  been  observed  in 
their  fall :  the  other  variety  is  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  iron*  The  actual  fall  of  iron 
aerolites  has  been  but  rarely  witnessed,  though 
noany  masses  of  metaiUo  iron  have  been  found 
on  the  earth's  surface,  of  the  meteoric  origin 
of  whio|i  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Since  1852 
three  meteors  have  been  seen  to  fall,  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  One 
in  the  Nellore  CoUectorate,  anotbtr  in  the 
extreme  south,  {Pieces  of  which  have  been 
lodged  in  the  Madras  Museum,  and  one  on  the 
21st  September  J  865,  in  the  Muddoor  taluk  of 
the  Mysore  country,  the  pieces  of  which  have 
been  lodged  in  the  Mysore  Museum  at  Bainga- 
lore.  The  falling  of  the  following  meteors  in 
India  has  been  established. 

lbs.  Ors. 

Deo.  18,  179S.  Krakhai,  Benares      8,362 

Sep.  1808.  Moradabad,  Bengal 

Feb.    18,  1815.  Duralla,  Territory  of  the 

Fatyala  Kaja 89 

tfov.  80»  1822.  a.  Futtehpoor,  Allahabad         68»880 
bf  Bittoor  aod  Shahpore, 
76    mileA  N,   W.  of 

AlUhabnd 2,112 

Feb.   16,  1827.  Mhow,  Ohaaeepore ^,869 

1882-3.  UnibaDa.... 

April  1 8,  18S8.  Akborporc^  Saharanpora        86,01 1 
June    6, 1838.  Chandakupoor,  Berar  ...         11,040 

July  26,  1848.  MaoegaoD,  Kandeiah 

Found      1846.  Assam,  India 1         901 

Nov.  80, 1 850.  Bhalka,  West  Bordwan         68,529 

Jan.    22^1852.  Nellore,  Madraa 80 

March  6,  1853.  Segowlee -...     - 

Feb.   28,  1857.  Paroalee^  Madras 130       ... 

Dec.    27,  1857.  PeKU  (Quenggouk) 84,280 

March28,  1860.  Khergur.  Agra 

July  14,  1860.  Dumaaala... 28     B,2M 

May  12,  1861.  a.  Pepraasee 5 

ft.Bullooah 2»400 

c.  NimbhoAoh  (40  milea 

from  Ck>ruck pore.) .. 

Sept.  21,  1865.  Muddoor,  Mysore  Coan- 

*«y 

As  those  of  185i,  1857  and  1865,  were  sent 
to  the  Madras  and  Mysore  Musenms,  both  of 
wbieh  Dr«  Balfonr  bed  fonned,  and  was  then 
in  charge  of,  the  account  he  reoeiTcd  of  ono'of 
them  may  be  given  from  the  Ber.  H.  8. 
Taylor's  letter  who  thua  wrote:— Near  the 
village  of  Parnallee  in  this  Tslook,  two  meteoric 


black  stone  In  the  recess  of  the  window,  which  I  stones  had  fallen.    Both  fell  on  Saturday,  the 
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Itth  of  Fabnuirj,  1867,  at  about  nocm  alitUa 
loofch  eui  of  the  village  of  Parnallee,  Latitude 
Nctftb,  aeeoriiiug  to  the  QoTernment  Map,  9^ 
U\  LDDgitade,  78""  21'  eaat.  The  larger  one 
Ml  1  few  seeonda  before  the  amaller  one,  and 
Inim  two  to  three  miiea  north  of  it.  As  was 
Bdufeat  from  the  hole  it  made  in  the  ground 
vWa  it  fell»  it  came  from  a  direction  some 
In  ikirreet  west  of  north,  making  an  angle  of 
aboat  15  or  ^0  degreea  with  a  line  perpeodi- 
alar  to  the  earth's  surface,  it  struck  the 
•vth  (or  St  least  lay  in  the  botto»  of  the  hole 
■ide  bj  it)  flAtwisf?,  on  the  side  that  is  most 
iMfei.  The  most  round  or  oonvex  side  of 
the  msUer  stone  also  was  downward^  ihis 
\m%  the  position  they  would  natorallty  as- 
ttss  u  they  passed  with  great  Telocity 
thoQgh  the  resisting  atmosphere.  The  larger 
itsns  sank  into  the  earth  when  it  fell,  two 
felt  lad  fire  inches,  in  a  perpendicular  direo- 
lian.  The  smaller  one  two  feet  aodeii(ht 
hiliei.  The  smaller  one  feJl  alao,  about  per- 
pndieohurly.  The  amaller  does  not  appear  in 
an  retpeet  like  a  fragment  of  the  larger  one. 
Tbs  ipedfic  grt^vitj  of  the  sroHller  one»  when 
it  fell  VIS  about  S*3»  water  betni?  the  standard 
if  snity.  Ue  observed  that  the  specific  gravity 
m  increased  after  exposure  to  a  shower,  as 
liHitof  the  amaller  one  wat.  He  did  not  try 
tiat  of  the  lanrer.  The  craek  on  the  eonv<*x 
ade of  the  larger  one  he  did  not  perceive  at  all 
tflii  bad  been  wet,  and  then,  at  firsts  it  was 
Wtjott  perceptible*  Afterwards  it  gradually 
cpeasd,  he  ftoppoeea.  owing  to  the  oxidation  of 
tbiatife  iron  it  contains,  perhaps,  however  to 
•tier  csnses.  The  stones  had  not  beeu  wet  till 
tlKyame  into  hie  hands,  April  2lst.  They, 
adh  of  them,  fell  in  euUivated  fields,  one  of 
vUeb  bad  been  harvested.The  atock  in  the  other 
vnitill  standing.  The  noise  seema  to  have 
Wa  tenifie  to  the  Nattvea,  eausiiig  those  near 
toeroueh  from  fear.  It  came  like  two  claps 
of  (bunder,  as  they  fell  one  after  the  other,  and 
Matmaiiig  for  aome  time^  hut  gradually  grow- 
H  hn  loud.  As  they  fell  throuich  the  whole 
^b  of  our  atmosphere,  this  would  naturally 
W  the  mss.  The  noise  appears  to  have  been 
M  It  Tutaoorin,  forty  roilea  distant.  At 
^v  pUcB  sixteen  miles  north,  it  excited  eon-^ 
iMlenble  interest  among  those  abrosd  at  the 
liee.  The  noise  must  have  been  great,  occa* 
liiMdby  their  great  velocity.  Taking  their 
ipttiSegianty  into  the  account,  say  8*3,  their 
>M  heiag  about  that  of  large  cannon  balls, 
MM  rik>wance  also  being  made  for  their 
ttngvhr  shape,  from  the  depth  they  penetrated 
^  wl,  whbh  wna  of  about  common  hard*' 
M,  those  who  hafe  observed  the  power  of 

Cttiles  in  such  eases,  will  be  able  to  calea« 
ippieximately,  what  that  velocity  waa^ 
Hemnklions  that  there  waa  nothing  pe- 
^^ii the  state  of  the  atmo^bere.    It  waa 


a  clear  day.  The  noise  made  aa  they  oame 
through  the  air  made  a  deep  impression  oa 
the  mind  of  the  people  in  that  region, 
and  waa  heard,  as  was  reported,  along 
the  sea  shore  up  to  Teruchooiy.  They  fell 
about  three  miles  apart  from  each  other. 
The  smaller  one  weighs  about  37  pounds  and 
sunk  in  the  earth,,  when  it  fell,  two  feet  and 
eis^ht  inches^  Tlie  larger  one  is  from  three  to* 
four  times  as  large,  and  sunk  in  ihe  earth  two 
feet  and  four  inches^  It  struck  the  earth  flatwise.^ 
The  smaller  one  fell  about  perpendicularly* 
The  larger  fell  (coming  from  the  North  a  little 
to  the  West,)  makiug  an  angle,  with  a  per^ 
pendicular  line,  of  about  fifteen  degrees.  Persona 
were  standing  near  each  place  where  they  fell* 
Many  worshipped  them.  The  villagers  gave  them 
up  to  himv  on  condiiion  that  he  should  inform 
you,,  and  aave  them  from  trouble  (or  rather 
which  they  feared  soma  officials  might  mike.) 
Dr.  Buist  mentiona  that  a  remarkable  srolite 
fell  at  the  village  of  Manigaon,  near  Eiiiulaliad, 
in  Khandesh. — Src  Capt.  J.  Abbott, in  Bl.  As*. 
Traua.  1844,  Vol.  XUI,  p.  880— See  also 
account  of  one  which  fell  at  Kajahroundrv  in 
Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  164,  and  Dr. 
Buist'a  list  of  Bom  Geo.  Trans.  1830.  Vol 
IX,  and  Professor  Powell's  fieport,  Brit.  Ass* 
1847  k  1853.— i>f*.  JBuUi'i  CaL  Madra$^ 
Museum  lUeordi.  My%or$  Miu$nm  B^oordt* 
VieMia  Muteum  Li$L 

iBRUA  LANATA.  Jwas. 

AchyrantheaUnata.  Linn,  Roxh. 

,.,    villosa,  For»k. 
lllecebnun  lanatum,  Linn, 


SIrpii  pulai    ... 
Pindi  konda... 
Pindi  doada    . 


Tax. 
Tbl.. 


»' 


Chaya Bbng. 

KhnI DuK. 

Sheruhala.    ...    Kalxal. 
Kampule  kiray        Tut; 

This  is  a  common  weed  growing  everywhere; 
it  haa  woolly^  silvery  looking  leaves,  and  oval 
beads  of  white  flowers.  Its  leaves  mixed  with 
othera  are  used  as  greens,  and  its  roots  as  a 
demulcent  in  Native  medioine — Jajfrey.  V^tjvl 
BlanU,  Voifft,  Wight  also  figures^,  bracbiata, 
I77& ;  floribunda,  1776  ;  Javanica,  870  ; 
Monsonim,  725  ;  and  scandens,  724.  See 
Vegetables  of  Southern  India.. 

^SGUINANTUUS,  a  leenus  of  epiphytiral 
plants.  The  name  was  given  from  Aischuno. 
to  be  ashamed,  and  Anthos  a  flo^  er. 

iBSCHYNANTHUS  GaANDIFLOBXIS.: 

Don's  Syst.  4.  656. 
Incarvillea  parasitica.  Rox,  Fl.  3.  f>.  112. 
Trichospermum  grandifloram.    Don.  in 

Ed.   Fhil.  Journ,  < 

A  parasitic  plant  with  crimson  yellow  flowers : 
in  shape  and  aiae  like  those  of  Digitalis  pur- 
purea. Stem  succulent,  smooth  ;  with  swelled 
joints  from  which  fibrous  roots  issue.  Foiud 
on  trees  in  S.  Concai). 
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^SCHYNANTHUS  Species  ?  differs  from 
the  last,  in  the  flowers  beinsr  solitary  and  much 
smaller.  On  trees  in  Southern  Mahratta 
Country.  Probably  a  new  sptcies.  Sec  Incar- 
Tillea  :  Triohospermum. 

^SCHYNOMENK.  Linn.  A  eenus  of  the 
natural  order  Legnminosse  from  which  several 
plants  have  been  separated  to  other  genera  and 
species  also  re-allotted. 

M*  aquatica.  Boxb.  Syo.  of  M,  aspera* 
M*  coccinea.  Linn^  Syn.  of  Agati  grandiflora. 
M,  grandiflora.  Roxb,  Syn.  of  Agati  grandi- 
flora. 
M,  cannabina.    See  Sesbania  aculeata.     See 

also  Dhanchi. 
M,  indica.  Burm.  Syn.  of  Sesbania  iEgypti. 

^     nca.    Pers.    * 
jE.  iudioa.  Wall,  Syn.  ofiE.aspera* 
M*  lagennria.     Lour,     Syn.    of  M.  aspera. 
^.suymiuta.     Roxbr,     E.  I.  M.    Syn.     of 

&3sbanifl  iEgyptinca.  Fer%. 
M,  tri flora.     Foir,    Syn.    of    Desmodium 

triflorum, 
M^  sesban.  Linn,  Syn.of  ^esbaniaiEgyptiaca. 
J5SCHYN0MENE  ASPERA. 
^sonynomene  paludosa.    Roxb, 


Shola  also  Sola  ...Hmu. 
Phool-sola  ...BsNO. 
KathSola 


i> 


Pouk 

Attakedasa 

Attoonettee 


...Burm. 
...  MaL> 
...  Tam. 


The  pith,  known  as  skola^  is  used  for  light 
hats ;  bottle  covers,  and  ornaments  ;  many  of  the 
last  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1857,  pre* 
sented  the  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of 
ivory  carvina;8.  Mr.  Jaffrey  under  the  Tamil 
name  of  Sadday^keeray^  describes  it  as  a  her- 
baceous perennial,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
used  as  greens.  It  springs  up  spontaneously 
in  the  Burmah  rice- fields,  especially  in  the 
Tharawad<ly  district,  and  affords  an  excellent 
\^tmp,--^Madrtti  Exh.  Jior,  Report  of  1855. 
O'Shauffhneasjftpage  295.  Roxb,  McCieliand. 
See  Carving ;  Vegetables. 

^FHER.     See  Osiris.  Sati. 

ETHIOPIA,  *'the  country  or  land  of  the 
sun  ;"  from  AH,  contraction  of  Aditjfa*  ^^.YP^ 
may  have  the  same  etymology,  AUia,  See 
Semitio  races.  Aditya.  India. 

JDTILE3.  Stones  worshipped  as  sacred 
objects.     See  Salagrama.     Aerolites. 

APA,  also  AFI.  Arab.  A  poisonous 
serpent. 

AFGHAN.  A  name  applied  in  Europe  to 
tbe  various  peqples  in  Afghanistan.  They  are 
mabomadana,  having  been  converted  to  this 
creed  within  half  a  century  from  the  flrst  pro- 
mulgation of  that  religion,  but  they  are  not  one 
people  and  they  have  scarcfiy  ever,  for  any 
lengthened  period, rendered  a  common  obedience 
to  one  ruler.  In  the  territories  known  as  Af- 
ghanistan are  four  principal  tow^ns,  Kabul, 
Ghizni,  Kandahar  and  Herat,  and  the  prevailing 
language  is  Pushtuor  Pakhtu  j  but  the  routes  of 


the  great  race  migrations  and  of  the  large  armies 
under  Alexander  and  his  successors,  under 
Timour,  Baber  and  Nadir  Shah,  were  through 
these  countries,  and  these  races  and  conquer- 
ors all  left  remnants  and  colonies  behind  them, 
who  have  never  up  to  the  present  day  amnlgA- 
mated,  and  parts  of  whose  languages  remain 
distinct.  Though  no  mention  is  made  of 
Kabul,  Alexander  in  his  advance  to  the  Indus 
must  have  passed  close  to  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent city.  Even  in  bis  time,  the  countries 
through  which,  after  crossing  the  Indus  at 
Attock,  he  passed  southward  to  the  delta  of 
the  Indus,  were  inhabited  by  numerous  smalt 
nations  and  tribes.  We  read  of  the  Mallt,  the 
people  of  the  Multan  of  to-day  ; — the  Oxy- 
draceee,  the  people  of  Outch  ;  the  Cathei,  the 
Katheri  of  Diodorus  Siculns,— th«  present 
Khetri  tril)e.  As  soon  as  he  had  crossed  over 
to  Taxilas,  on  the  east  side,  Ambisacies,  king  of 
the  Indian  mountaineers,  whom  Rennell  sup- 
poses to  be  ancestors  of  the  Ghickers,  sent  am- 
bassadors with  presents  to  him.  From  the 
conflux  of  the  Ascesines  with  the  Indus,  Alex- 
ander passed  through  the  countries  of  tbe 
Sogdi,  Musicani,  Oxycani,  Sindomanni  and 
Patalnns,  and  seems  to  have  encountered  tbe 
nomade  races  in  Baluchistan.  This  variety  of 
tribes  and  nations  has  been  a  feature  of  those 
regions  from  the  most  ancient  time.  Several  of 
their  races  are  alluded  to  in  the  Mudra  Rak* 
shasft,  or  Signet  of  the  Minister,  an  ancient 
political  drama  in  sancrit  by  Visakhadntta, 
perhaps  of  the  I2ih  century,  in  which  tbe 
events  relate  to  the  history  of  Chandragupta^ 
the  Sandracotius  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  tale, 
Rakshasa  was  the  minister  of  Nanda  and  after^ 
wards  of  Ohandragupta.  And  in  the  soene^ 
where  Viradha  Gupta  visits  Rakshasa  he  is 
asked, 

Rak. — What  news  from  Paabpapur. 

Vir.— I  have  oot  much  to  tell  Sir  : 

Where  shall  I  cotnmeDce. 

Kak.— With  Chondragupta's  entry  in  the  city. 

Whatever  my  ageote  since  have  done,  inform  me. 

Vir.  —Yon  will  remember.  Sir,  when  in  close  league 

United  by  Cbanakya,  Parvateswara 

And  ChandraKupta  iu  alliance,  led 

Their  force  against  the  city, — a  wild  multitude 

Of  Sakasy  Yavanas  and  mountaineers 

The  fierce  Kambojas,  with  the  tribes  who  dwell 

Beyond  the  western  streams  and  Persian  hosts 

Poured  on  us  like  a  deluge. 

These  Bakas  of  the  hindns  cannot  be  other 
than  the  Sacse  or  Sakai  of  clastsical  geography. 
They  are  frequently  named  in  various  works 
and  seem  to  «have  been,  known  on  the  borders 
of  India  or  in  its  western  districts  in  the  first 
century  preceding  Christianity.  Vikramaditya, 
King  of  Ougein,  being  known  as  tbe  Bakari  or 
enemy  of  the  Bacse,  his  era  dates  B.  C  56^ 
and  it  would  appear  that  about  this  date^  some 
northern  tribes  had  settled  themselves  aloa^ 
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tiie  Indus,  constituting  the  Indo-Scythi  of 
ArfttB.  Their  attempt  to  penetrate  further  to 
tbe  east,  by  way  of  Kandesh  and  Mnlwa,  was 
Bot  improbably  arrested  by  Vikramaditya, 
vbenec  the  epithet  Sakari.  The  Bacse  are  sup- 
posed by  Professor  Lassen  to  be  the  Szu 
Tirtan  who  were  expelled  about  150  B.  ('. 
from  tbe  Hi  valley  by  the  Yuetchi  or  White 
Hdu  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  Tochari. 
After  occupying  Tabia  or  Sogdiana  for  a  time, 
tfaey  ire  further  stated  by  the  Chinese  to  have 
ben  driren  thence  also  by  the  Yengars  some 
jean  afterwards,  and  to  haye  established  them- 
Kim  in  Kipen,  in  which  name  Lassen  recog- 
Bisei  tli6  Kophen  valley  in  Kohistan.  The 
tenDTaranas,  in  the  same  poem,  is  in  modem 
tiaes  applied  by  hindus  of  Northern  India 
to  mahomadans  of  every  description,  but  in 
tk  above  quotation  and  in  works  prior  to  the 
■akomedan  era,  some  other  people  must  have 
been  inti'nded.  The  interpretation  of  the  word 
h  Sir  W.  Jones,  is  lonians  or  Asiatic  Greeks, 
ind  there  are  some  considerations  in  its  favour, 
iltbottgh  the  chief  argument  in  its  behalf  is  the 
circuity  of  attuchiug  it  to  any  other  people. 
Tbe  mouiitaiueers,  or  Kiratas  of  the  quotation 
naj  hare  come  from  any  part  of  India.  They 
ite  known  in  clNasicHl  geography  as  the  Cir- 
tbidc  or  tbe  Cirrodes,  the  latter  in  Sogdiana, 
HtrtbeOxus.  t*he  Kambojas  are  the  people 
of  tbe  Arachosia,  or  north  CHstern  province  of 
Ma,  Tbe  site  of  the  Bahikaa,  as  they 
lit  tenned  in  tbe  text,  is  explained  in  the 
Mibibarat,    and    the    Paraaikas    speak     for 

tbrmelTes. 

tbe  aame  Afi^han  by  which  the  tribes  are  at 
pmest  known  does  not  however  give  any  aid  in 
ttidflg  their  origin.  Its  meaning  and  deriva- 
tioD,  are  both  quite  undetermined.  According 
to  oee  supposition  it  is  the  Arabic  plural  of  the 
^nd/tgian,  whicb  is  said  to  have  been  appli- 
ed to  tbetn  about  the  time  of  Sultan  Abu  Said 
of  tbe  race  of  Jengis  Khan,  because  of  their 
toutantly  disunited  state  among  themselves ; 
aid  there  is  iu  Hyderabad  a  great  body  of 
tbeie  people's  deaoendants,  who  usually  recog* 
nisetbisasthe  derivation  of  the  word.  Theprimi- 
tite  tribe  of  the  Afghans,  was  called  a  Taifah,  a 
*Qrd  which  corresponds  with  that  of  nation, 
f^  first  division  of  this  primitive  tribe  are 
ttjkd  Parqah,  tribe ;  ai>d  the  sub^divisions  of 
tUi,  tirah  or  branehea. — Some  of  the  Afghans 
biieaiserted  that  they  are  remnantaof  oneof  the 
lUtrew  tribes,  and  in  this  view,  they  do  not 
^pct  to  the  deaisnation  of  Ban-i-Israil,  which 
^  cautse  does  not  include  the  Yahndi  or  Jew, 
itiCoottt  Bjomsterna  (p.  233-234)  states,  that 
vy  affirm  that  Nebuchadnezzar  after  the  des- 
^J*aioB  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  removed 
tHfttoBamean,  and  that  their  present  name 
^■•taD  their  leader  Afghans,  who  was  son 
« tke  wk  of  Awf  (Solomon's  wazir,)  who 
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was  the  son  of  Berkin.     Mr.  Mnsson,  however, 
(Journeys,  Vol.  I.  p.  xii-xv.)  explains  that  the 
introduction  of  the  mahomedan  faith,  with  the 
legends  and  traditions  of  that  religion,  has  in- 
duced all  the  Afghans  to  pretend  to  a  descent 
from  the  Jewish  patriarehs  and  kings, — ^a  pedi- 
gree, however,  which  Mr.  Masson  regards  as 
only  diie  to  their   vanity,  and  which   does  not 
require   to   be   too   seriously   examined.      In 
another  sense,  they  affirm  that  they  are  all  Ban- 
i-Israel,   or   children   of  Israel,  which  merely 
means   that  they  are  not  heathens ;  for  they 
affirm  Christians,  although  not  acknowledging 
their  prophet,  and    Shias,  whom    they  revile 
as  heretics,  to  be,  equally  with  themselves,  Ban- 
i-israel,  although  they  exclude  Hindus,  Chinese, 
and  all  idolaters. — Ue  says  at  another  place, 
that  the  term  Afgkm   is  acknowledged  by    a 
multitude  of  tribes  speaking  the  same  dialect, 
— the  Pushtoo  or  Afghani,  but  that  the  term  it- 
self has  no  known    signification,  and  il  mant- 
festly  borne  by  many  people  of  very  different 
origin,  though  the  people  are  said  to  call  them- 
selves Pushtoon.     General  Kennedy  observes 
that  all  arguments  on  the  claim  of  the  Afghans 
to  Hebrew  descent  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
consideration  of  their  real  history.     Our  most 
eminent  modern  oriental,  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone  and  the  late  Mr.  T.  M.  Dickinson  (Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IV.  p.  246.;  rf  jeet 
it  ;  and  in  Lieutenant  Leech's  valuable   voca- 
bulary of  the  languages  west  of  the  Indus  (Pro- 
ceedingsof  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  for 
1888),  he  states  that  the  Afghans  were  *'  original- 
ly a  Turkish  or  Moghul  nation,  but  that,  at  pre- 
sent, they  are  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ghaur,  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Khiiji, 
and  thePerso-lndian  tribes  dwelling  between  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the   Indus."     Hespecting  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  the  £u8ufzye,   noticed  among 
I  hem,   we   are  expressly   informed  that   they 
have  been  settled  only  about  300  years  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the   Indus,  having  been  origin- 
ally  emigrants  from  the  country  of  the  Balu- 
clies,  about  Kelat-i-Nassir.  (Kennedy's  Ethno- 
logical Essays,  p.  7.)     In  India,  these  people 
and  their  descendants  have  always  been  known 
as  Pa  than  (Butan  P)   and    they  themselves  in- 
variably  assume  the  honorific  designation  of 
Khan.     Some  of  them  are  known  also  in  India, 
as  Bohilla.   Recent  travellers,  Bumes,  Masaon; 
and  Ferrier,  met  with  tribea  who  claim  a 
Grecian  descent.     According  to  Barnes,  the 
Mir  of  Badakhshan,  the  chief  of  Darwas  intke 
valley  of  the  Oztis,  and  the  chiefs  eastward  c^ 
Darwaz  who  occupy  the  provinces  of  Kulab, 
Shughnan,  and   Wakhan,  north   of  the  Oxus; 
also  the  hill  states  of  Chitral,   Qiigit  and  Is- 
kardo,   are   all   held    by  chiefa   who  claim  a 
Grecian  descent.    The  whole  of  the  princes 
who  claim  descent  CrOm  Alexander  ftre  Tajiks, 
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who  iahabited  the  country  befbre  it  was  over- 
ran by  Turki  or  Tartar  tribei.  The  Tajiks, 
now  Mahom<%<lan8j  regard  Alexander  as  a  pro- 
phet. The  fiadakshan  family  are  fair  but  pre- 
sent nothinic  in  form  or  feature  resemblia};  the 
Greek.  They  are  not  unlike  the  modern  Per- 
sian, and  there  is  a  deci(ied  contrast  between 
them  and  the  Turk  and  Uzbek. 

On  this  point  liowever  General  Ferrier(«7oi«r- 
ae^t  p*  p.  162-3}  mentions  that  on  reach- 
ing Gasergah  he  was  much  surprised  to  find 
there  a  small  encampment  of  persons  in  the 
dress  of  Usbrks,  but  whose  confif^uration  of 
features  clearly  indicated  quite  another  origin. 
In  conversations  with  them  they  stated  that  they 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Yunaues  (Greeks) 
whom  Alexander  the  Great,  Iskander  Eoomi, 
had  left  in  theee  countries  ;  and  when  he  heard 
this  he  recollected  that  Marco  Polo,  and  after 
him  Bumes,  as  well  as  other  writers  on  oriental 
history;  mentioned  the  existence  of  Macedonian 
tribes  which  had  settled  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Ue  wished  to 
Donvince  myself  that  they  had  not  been  led  into 
error  on  this  subject ;  and,  from  the  replies  he 
received  to  the  numerous  questions  he  put  to 
these  people,  he  was  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  the  real  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  thoee  countries.  These  Yunanes  are  not 
isolated  and  dispersed  here  and  there  but  are 
united  in  tribes,  occupyiuK  a  considerable  tract 
of  country  ;  nothing,  however,  either  in  their 
language  or  their  habits^  betrays  their  origin. 
They  are  mussulmans,  and  have  tlie  reputation 
of  being  somewhat  fanatical,  and  are  not  held 
in  much  consideration  by  the  Tartars,  amongst 
whom  they  are  settled,  but  they  are  respected, 
for,  like  their  ancestors,  th<»y  are  brave,  and  the 
eonsequences  of  their  hatred  are-  terrible  to 
those  who  are  the  object  of  it.  Burnes,  while 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  descendants  of 
these  Greeks  in  Central  Asia,  appears  to  doubt 
whether  some  of  their  chiefs  are,  as  they  affirm, 
the  desecndants  of  Alexander,  for  the  historians 
of  the  son  of  Philip  assure  us  that  he  left  no 
heir  to  reap  the  fruiisof  his  immense  conquests. 

Alexander  built  a  city  in  his  route  eastwards 
towards  the  Indus  to  which  ha  gave  his  own 
name,  but  the  name  it  now  bears  and  its  particu- 
lar site  have  been  lost  It  was  called  Alex- 
andria near  the  Caneasas»  and  Rennel  points 
to  Bamian  as  the  quarter  in  which  he  would 
place  it.  General  Ferrier,  however,  mentions  that 
Ihe  fortified  town  of  Herat,  is  supposed  to  have 
-been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  he 
does  not  quote  his  authority.  This  city,  he 
iells  us,  is  a  quadrangle  of  Si  miles  lung  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  and  rather  more 
on  the  east  and  west.  Its  extent  would  be 
immense  if  all  the  suburbs  were  included, 
particularly  those  stretching  to  the  west  of  the 
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death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Persia  as  well  as 
Syria,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  wh(^ 
established  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleiici(i8B. 
Ajitiochiis  Soter  succeeded  Seleucus  Nicator» 
and  in  the  reiicn  of  his  successor,  A>itiochus 
Theos,  Arsaoes,  a  Scythian,  who  came  frt>m  the 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  induced  the  Persians 
to  throw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  founded  the 
Parthian  empire,  snd  made  Rhages  his  capiiaL 
This  was  likewise  the  period  of  ttie  foundation 
of  the  Bactrian  king<iom  by  Tiieodotus,  the 
governor  of  it,  who  finding  himself  out  off 
from  Syria  by  the  Persian  revolution,  declared 
his  independence.  Arsaces  is  called  Asteh  by 
Eastern  writers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings.  When 
he  gaiucfl  the  kingdom,  it  is  said  he  promised 
to  exact  no  tribute  and  merely  to  consider 
himself  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  princes* 
united  for  the  double  object  of  maintaining 
their  independence  and  freeing  Persia  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  This  is  the  commencement  of 
that  era  of  Persian  history  called  by  Eastern 
wri(erS|  Malook-ul-Tuaif,  or  common-weslth 
of  tribes.  In  A.  D.  906,  Rhages  was  taken 
by  Ismail,  founder  of  the  Samanee  dynasty.  It 
ceased  now  to  be  a  seat  of  empire,  and  in  A 
D.  967,  became  the  capital  of  the  house  of 
Shemgur,  a  race  of  petty  princes  who  maintain- 
fd  a  kind  of  indepeudence,  i^hile  the  dynasties 
of  Saman  and  Bilemee  divided  the  empire  of 
Persia.  In  A.  D.  1027,  Bhages  was  the  last 
conquest  of  Mahmood  of  Qhuaui.  [Smith* $  Die, 
Malcolm* »  HUL  of  /'ema,  quoted  t«  Ferrier$^ 
Joumeyn^p,  55,)  The  history  of  the  lands  adja-^ 
cent  to  K<ibul  il urine  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  present  era,  is  but 
little  indicated  in  books,  but  has  been,  to  a  con* 
siderable  extent,  traoecl  out  by  several  learned 
men,  Mr.  James  Prinsep.  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep^ 
Professors  Wilson  and  Lassen  from  coins  of 
Greek,  Arian,  Bactrian,  Scythian,  Partho-Scyth- 
ian,  Ario- Parthian  &  In  do -Scythian  kings  and 
riynasties,  which  the  researches  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  Mr.  Masson,  Generals  Court  and  Ven- 
tura had  brouifht  to  light,  as  also  from  the  en- 
gravings on  rocks  and  on  relics  found  in  topes 
in  all  the  regions  around  Kabul.  The  charao* 
ters  in  which  these  legends  are  engraved  are 
Arian  or  Bactrian,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit.  On 
coins,  thesa  are  sometimes  single,  but  msny 
dynasties  adopted  bi-linffual  legends,  Arian 
and  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Simscrit,  the  Greek 
becoming  gradually  more  barbarous  towards 
the  present  era,  until  at  length,  it  became 
unintelligible.  Mr.  Prinsep  considers  it  as 
established  that  the  Arian  or  Bactrian  lan- 
guage was  long  the  vernacular  of  the  Paro- 
pamisan  range,  of  Kabnl,  and  perhaps  of  Uerst 
and  Kandahar,  up  to  the  Indus,  for  it  has  been 
found  in  the  topes  of  Manikhyala  in  the  Paigsb 
and  on  the  rook  at  Bamian.    Unlike  the  Greek 
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•a  flttierit,  it  is  written  like  tke  Semitte 
ttK(Mi  from  right  to  left  but  the  letters  being 
ihiiyi  mftniej  they  «onid  at  pleasure  be 
wnttea  from  right  to  left,  and  the  customs  of 
amst  racet,  on  this  point,  were  various.  The 
•riie»t  Greek  waa  written  'altemately,  as  a 
fksgk  ii  dmwn,  a«d  tombe  of  Tuscan  kings 
ipeMitiome  years  since,  contain  inscriptions  in 
Gmk  ebsnoters,  written  from  right  to  left. 
Tht  Montfiihtns  who  adopted  the  Byrian  char- 
aefem  vrite  it  in  lines  downwards  like  the 
CkioM.  The  Arian  chamcter  was  adopted  first 
oitk«HBsof  theOreek  kings  from  Eoeratittes 
doffitoUcrmens.  It  was  then  taken  up  by  the 
ScytUuM,  who  crossed  the  FaropHmisus,  Imaus 
a  flindu  Kiish,  and  also  by  Parthians  who  as- 
aiW  their  independence  in  Afghanistan.  The 
irin  ilpbabet  character,  in  the  course  of  years^ 
Mem  to  hare  undergone  a  change,  and  the 
■Bi  fonas  sre  not  to  be  recognised  in  later 
OM,  Qor  the  same  epithets  and  titles,  and  the 
imriptioDs  discovered  in  topes  are  all  in  the 
iaittipls  thott^sh  later  character.  Mr.  Jamea 
him^  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinaepand  Profeasor  Wii- 
as  have  eoasiitered  this  Arian  language  to  have 
idoMsioity  with  Sanscrit,  but  Dr.  Moore  haa 
nently  put  forth  that  it  is  Hebrew.  It  seems 
to  kire  iQpeneded  the  ancient  Sanscrit  of  the 
^|iof  Asoks,  which  was  adopted  by  Aga- 
MCI  lad  Pantaloon,  the  first  of  whom  we 
boa,  fnan  the  pure  Greek  atyle  of  hia  other 
coin,  u>  hsve  bean  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Owin  kings.  After  them,  however,  Sanscrit 
tedert  were  entirely  disused.  Menander,  the 
bon  Isdian  conqueror,  never  aeems  to  have 
coMdiith  the  lanisuage  of  A«oka,  from  which 
ensMtance  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  infers  that  the 
likmcten  on  the  coins  of  Agathocles  and  Pan- 
tohos  were  not  vernacidar,  but  had  been  in- 
|ndittd  by  the  Indian  sovereigns,  who,  foUow- 
hgtke  Int  Chandra  Gupta,  retained  dominion 
<^tkeprovinoea  ceded  by  the  first  Seleucus, 
tttH  tbej  were  restored  by  Asoka  to  the  Great 
M)ckQs.  At  Manikhysla,  where  there  is 
t  tepe  lobdly  built  of  quarried  stones  and 
bewment, — a  great  cupola,  80  feet  high  and 
S]0  to  SSO  feet  in  circumference  was  opened 
If  fittenl  Ventura,  but  there  are  fifteen  other 
mi  iBiaflcr  eupolaa  there,  which  were  opened 
tyfissartl  Court.  Monuments  of  the  name 
bid  US  met  with  at  Rawal  pindi  (in  thePanjab) 
>fti  Hssara  country  west  of  Kabul,  at  Jela- 
hlsl,  Ligaaa,  Kabuli  Bamean  and  in  the 
Ufin  Pass.  Many  of  those  west  of  Kabul 
VWs  epeaed  by  Mr.  fiaaaon.  In  one,  N« 
!» &  eif  the  village  which  was  opened  by  Ge* 
Ooart,  a  sculptured  stone  was  found,  in 
ekmeters,  along  with  Boman  ooina  and 
ef  Kadphiaea  and  Kanerkea,  a  fact  alone 
to  indicate  that  the  territoricB  around 
Mksiaader  the  awny  of  mien  of  varied 
Qict.  Among  the  earlieat  of  these  were  the 


successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Alex- 
ander't  death  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  8SIS  B.  C.  His  empire,  though  only  of 
ten  years  growth,  was  not  trantient.  Hia 
colonies  and  their  institutiouSy  mannera  and 
languH|;e  had  a  lasting  action  in  central  Asia, 
the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  at  least  five 
hundred  years  after  his  decease.  Though  ha 
left  his  brother  Aridaus  and  the  posthumous 
child  of  Rashana  or  Aoxanai  called  Alexander, 
neither  of  theae  succeeded  him,  for  his  military 
commandants  assumed  sovereign  power,  and  in 
B.  G.  815,  Antigonua  assumed  the  regal  title 
of  king  of  Asia. 

In  B.  C.  305,  Seleocns  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  Nioanor,  a  lit^utenant  of  Antigonus, 
and  followed  it  up  by  seising  and  adding  to  hia 
own  government,  the  whole  of  Media,  Hyrcania, 
Parthia,  Bactria,  and  Aria,  and  all  the  oountriea 
as  far  as  the  Indus.  In  SOS,  he  crossed  that 
river  to  make  war  on  Chandra  Qupta,  who/ 
during  these  contentions,  had  expelled  the  Gre- 
cian garrisons  from  the  Panjab,  and  ao  had  re- 
covered that  country  for  the  native  sovereigns 
of  India.  Seleucus  being  called  to  a  final 
struggle  with  A ntigonus,  made  a  hasty  peace 
with  Chandra  Gupta,  ceding  the  Panjab  as  far 
as  the  Indus.  According  to  Strabo,  Arachotia 
was  also  ceded,  but  this  seems  doubtful. 
Kuchchee  to  the  Boian  Pass  with  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  may  have  been  the  region  ceded.  Se- 
leucus drove  Antigonua  into  Phrygia,  where  ha 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  301  H.  C  Seleucus 
Nicator  was  assassinated  in  280  B.  C*  by 
Ptolemy  Ceraiinus,  from  which  date  the  whole 
of  Asia  to  the  Indus  and  Jaxartes  was  under 
the  Syrian  king  Antiochus  Soter,  who  from 
380  to  261  B.C.  reigned  undisturbed  over  the 
same  territory,  and  left  it  to  his  son  Antiochus 
Theos. 

In  256  or  865  B.  C,  Bactria  declared  for  in- 
dependence under  Theodotus  or  Dcodotua. 
Parthia  followed  about  the  year  250  B.  G. 
under  the  rule  of  Arsaces,  who  is  variously 
described  as  a  native  of  Soghd,  as  a  Bactrian, 
and  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  aa  of  Balkh,  this  last 
author  adding  that  the  dynasty  was  known  aa 
Balkhavenses  or  Pahlavian.  He  used  Greek 
only  on  his  coins  and  in  his  public  letters  and 
correspondence.  His  coinage  is  ordinarily  with 
the  head  of  the  sovereign  on  one  side  and  only 
one  coin  haa  a  lingual  inaeription.  Great  king 
of  kings  waa  a  ti&  first  adopted  by  Idithrida- 
tea  II. 

Arsaees  I,  B.  C*  254-250.  the  first  of  the 
Arsacidan  kings^  a  native  of  Balkh,  revolted 
under  Antioehua  Theos,  is  supposed  to  have 
beru  killed  in  action  with  Ariarathra  of 
Cappidoeia,  but  the  date  and  circumstancea 
not  known. 

Arsaces  II,  (Artabanua  P)  son  of  Arsaces  I» 
about  B.  C.  220,  at  firat  extended  the  Par- 
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thian  empire  but  was  aftervrards  driven  into 
Hyrcania  by  Aiitiochus  Magnus  in  B.  C.  212 ; 
allying  bimself  wiih  the  Scythians  be  recovered 
Partbia. 

Arsaces  III,  B.  C  196,  called  Friapatius 
or  Pbriadavius,  son  of  Arsaces  II  reigned  15 
years,  left  three  sons,  Phrahates,  Mithridates 
and  Arta banns. 

Arsaces  Mithridates  I,  B.  C.  177,  made 
Balkh  his  capital,  subdued  Media  and  Persia 
and  captured  Babylon,  brought  under  his 
dominion  Western  Bactria,  Aria,  Seestan,  and 
Arachosia  and  made  a  successful  expedition 
into  India. 

Arsaces  Phrahates  II,  B.  C.  139.  In  his 
reign  Bactria  seems  to  have  been  subjugated 
entirely  by  Scythians.  He  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  B.  C.  130,  when  restraining  the 
Parthians  from  ravagina:  the  country. 

Arsaces  Artabanes,  B.  C.  126,  uncle  of 
Phrahates  and  youngest  son  of  Priapatius, 
died  of  a  wound  received  in  action  from  the 
Tocbari  Scythians. 

After  many  kings,  the  Greco-Parthian  or 
Arsacian  dynasty  in  Central  Asia  ended  with 
Arsaces  Artabanus  in  A.  D.  215,  who  was 
involved  in-  a  war  with  Rome,  but  ulti- 
mately slain  in  battle  at  Balkh  by  one  of 
his  Parthian  officers,  Ardeahir  Babakan  or 
Artaxerxes,  who  established  his  own,  thst  of 
the  Sassanians,  in  A.  D.  235.  It  lasted  nearly 
500  years.  The  capital  in  the  time  of  the 
Caesars  was  at  Selucia  on  the  Tigris.  The 
system  of  Government  was  Asiatic,  by  Satraps, 
or  rulers  possessing  full  power  over  the  persons 
and  properties  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Slate. 

The  history  of  the  country  of  the  Rophones 
river,  t. 
ferent. 

Many  of  the  coins  have  bilingual  insciip* 
tions  the  one  Greek,  on  the  obverse,  some  of 
excellent  workmanship  oflen  of  very  barbarous 
forms,  the  other,  on  the  reverse,  in  that  called 
Arian,Arianian,Bactrian  and  Kabulian.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  authority,  of  Lassen, 
James  Prinsep,  Professor  Wilson  and  others, 
this  language  is  said  to  be  Sanscrit,  but  Doctor 
Moore  asserts  it  as  Hebrew.  It  is  written  from 
rigiii  to  left. 

The  first  Theodotus  or  Diodotus  B.  C.  256, 
reigned  about  the  same  time  as  Arsaces  I. 

Theodotus  II,  B.  C.  240,  is  said  to  have 
reigned  in  the  Kabul  valley. 

Euthydemus,  B.  C.  220,  reigned  in  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and 
was  defeated  in  battle  near  Merv  by  the 
united  Syrian  and  Parthian  armies.  He  then 
urged  Antiochus  to  receive  him  in  alliance  and 
so  extend  the  Greek  influence  to  the  Indus.  A 
peace  was  concluded,  and  Euthydemus  led  the 
Syrian  Army  through  Bactria,  t.  e.  by  the 
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route  N.  of  the  mounUios  to  the  Kabul  Valley 
and  across  the  Indus  in  B.  C.  206.  There, 
Antiochus  made  peace  with  Sophagasenus 
(Asoka),  which  that  sovereign  recorded  by 
edicts  on  rocks  and  pillars  in  various  parts  of 
India,  in  characters  exactly  resembling  those 
on  the  coins  of  Agathodes.  In  B.  C,  205, 
Antiochus  returned  by  way  of  Arachotia.  1  he 
translation  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  is  in  the 
Asiatic  S>ciety's  Journal  for  1838,  and  that  on 
the  Girnar  rock  names  Antiochus  (Antiochia 
Yona  Bsja). 

Eukratides.  B.  C  178;  (Prinsep  B.  C.  181, 
Bayer,    Wilson  B.   0.  165,    Visconli  :  B.  G., 
Lassen  175).     He  seems  to  have  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  India  in  165  B.  C.and  on  his  return 
from  it,  to  have   been   murdered  by  his  son. 
NumtTous  of  his  coins  have  been  found  in 
Bactria    and    Afghanistan    and    Mr.    H.  T. 
Prinsep  considers  that  he  ruled  orijjinally  in 
Bactria,  subseqaently  made  conquests  in  and 
south  of   Parapamisus  in   Kabul  and,  first  of 
all  the  Greeks,  coined  in  the  bilingual  Arian 
inscription.     The  first  use  of  two  languages 
however,  is  also  ascribed  to  AgHthoeles,  who 
used  Greek  and  Sanscrit  while  Eukratides  used 
Greek   and  Arian.     Eukratides  whs  certainly, ' 
amongst  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  kinifs  of 
Bactria,  Kabul  and  Aria,  who  adopted  bilingaal 
inscriptions  on  his  coins,  and  his  so  doing  is 
supposed   consequent  on  his  conquest  of  the 
Parapnmisus,  after  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Great  King.     On  his  death,  his  wide  dominion 
is  supposed  to  have  been  broken  into   several 
independent  kingdoms. 

Heliocles,  B.  C.  155,  thepsrricideof  Eukra- 

«  .  tides,  used  bilingual  inscriptions  on  coins  in 

e,    Bactria,  Aria  and  Kabul,  is   dif-    P"re    Greek   and   Arian.     His    rule    though 

short,  exiended  over  Bactria  and  the  Paropa- 
misus. 

Antimachus,  B.  C.  150  coined  with  Greek 
and  Arian, 

Atfathocles,  B.  C.  190,  coined  with  Greek 
and  Sanscrit,  is  supposed  by  Lassen  to  have 
ruled  KabuliatHn  to  the  Indus,  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep  supposes  him  to  hav<^  been  Che 
Governor  left  by  Antiochus  in  Kabul,  after 
his  treaty  with  Asoka. 

Pantaleon,  B.  C.  195,  coined  in  Greek  and 
Sanscrit. 

Professor  Lassen  supposes  four  Greek  kiair- 
doms,  viz.y  that  of  Bactria.  One  eastern,  under 
Menander  and  Apollodotus,  comprehending  the . 
Punjab  and  valley  of*the  Indus,  with  Kabul, 
and  Arachotia  or  Kandahar  addeid  in  timea  of 
its  prosperity.  Another  western,  at  Herat  and 
in  Seestan.  A  fourth  central  of  the  Paropami-*. 
sus,  which  latter  region,  Mr.  Prinsep  is  inclin* 
ed  to  give  to  Bactria,  btfeause  of  the  bilingual 
as  well  as  the  pure  Greek  coins  of  Heliodlee  and 
Antimachus,  Kings  of  Bactria. 
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Of  att  kiM  kings  who  followed  Eakratidos^  \ 
Menaadcrand  ApoUodotus  alone  are  meutioned 
^  daMifld  autlioriues. 

Tiic  Sflvihiao  kings*  followed  the  Greek 
Uip,  in  adopting  their  forma  of  money.  They 
eoiiied  timilar  pieces  with  superscripiions 
MUiar,  and  in  the  same  languages,  but  insoiib- 
d  sa  tbem  ilieir  own  names  and  titles,  and 
Hfiad  (he  emblems  and  deviees. 

Una,  B.  C.  135,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
iSejtiiian,  the  head  of  one  of  the  tribes  that 
hnkeioto  Bactris  between  150  to  140  B.  C, 
asik  teems  to  have  held  communication  with 
Am.  Ou  the  obverse,  his  ooiti  contains  the 
Ingvith  a  trident,  a  Tartar  war  weapon,  set- 
%  bii  foot  on  a  prostrate  enemy. 

Ales,  B.  C.  130.  The  greatest  of  Scythian 
liii|s,  oa  whose  coins  are  bilingaal  inscrip- 
tioM,  with  plain »  distinct  Greek  characters 
lAflASBS  BAZIABON    MEFAAOY   AZOY.        la 

Irian,  Mabarajaaa  Raja  Bttjasa  Madatasa 
Ajm.  The  figures  on  the  ooins  are  various, 
hefettor  Wilson  thinks  he  was  an  Indian  Bud- 
diust  hn^,  about  50  B.  C.  Professor  Lassen 
nfHudM  him  as  a  Sacian  Scythian,  who  oon« 
^und  the  Kabul  valley  in  the  time  of  the 
Mooad  Hithridates,  and  finally  destroyed  the 
tis^imi  of  Menandar  and  HermsBus  iu  about 
}iO  fi.  C.  He  considers  he  was  succeeded 
ki  Aiilises. 

Azihaes,  B.  C  115,  reij^ned  with  the  same 
Hthi  SI  Azes.  On  one  coin,  the  name  of  Azes 
iies  the  Greek  obverse,  and  that  of  Azilises 
00  Dk  Bactrian  reverse. 

Voaooes*  B.  G.  100,  called  Balahara,  eup- 
|Miedtohave  been  a  Parlhiau  Satrap  who  asr 
Mted  independence,  and  created  a  kingdom  for 
luaielf  out  of  the  dominions  of  Azilises. 

Spsiiristts,  B.  C.  85,  sometimes  read  Ipa- 
laiciii,  supposed  a  Parthian  king. 

SpAl^pius,  B.  C.  75,  had  many  coins  in  two 
h>guss[et,  he  was  a  vice  rej^ent,  son  of  Votio* 
M  sad  perhaps  brother  of  Spalirisus.  About 
tkii  time,  as  indicated  by  bis  coins,  was  a 
ider,  whose  name  is  not  known,— 

&iUt  M^as,  B.  C.  70,  the  nameless  Great 
S^  king,  had  coins  with  an  Arian  legend 
vUi  Jamas  Prinasp  and  Professor  Lassen 
■Kribsd  to  Azea.  On  all  is  a  peculiar  mono- 
P^  with  three  prongs.  The  same  mono- 
P^  was  coDtinoed  iu  coins  of  Kadphises  and 
^tha  Heroitlea  type  derived  from  IlermsBiis. 
Mr«  IL  T.  Pri«aep  eonsiders  him  to  have  been 
Mteoipdrary»  but  not  ideatified,  with  Vikra* 
gjtfaand  thai  he  asiumed  the  title  of  Soter 
WpSk^hich  was  continued  down  by  the 
Ill^HMa  kings.  He  considers  thai  ihe 
Mdbs  kiflga,  with  those  on  whose  coins  are 
y y da  |Lo<e»ofc  Hfihodea,  although  mete 
Mchiefii  such  as  now rulf  at  Kulni, Kaiulua, 
gg*>*  V^mM  (he  aonqqeai  of  ihe  Paiijab 
Wi»mdi>y%B,a*«* 


Yikramaditya.  About  thia  great  king,  India 
affords  nothing  but  fables,  but  a  passage  of 
the  Periplufr  mentions  that  his  capital  waa 
Ozene  (Ujein)  and  it  is  known  that  heeatenddt 
his  empire  to  Kabul  about  B.  C.  56.  Thia 
dominion  in  ihe  Kabul  valley  must  have  been 
temporary  ;  his  empire  fell  to  pieces  after  hia 
death,  and  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before 
Chandra  Sena  restored  the  sovereignty  of 
Hindustan  in  its  unity. 

The  Kadaphes  or  Kadphises  dynaaty  ooa* 
sisted  of  three  rulers,  who  ruled  in  Kabul,  fronsr 
the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Yikramaditya* 
Kadphises'  name  is  on  tite  Arian  reverse  of  tha 
Hermmus  coins  of  Hercules  type.     There  is  na 
indication  of  a  settled  worship.    The  Heroolea 
worship  WBS  readily  borrowed  from  the  Greeka 
by  the  wild  Scythians,  as  a  mere  reverence  oC 
physical  strenj^tb.     The  Kohistan  is  supposed 
to  be  the  district  of  the  first  rise  of  Kadphises^ 
while  Kabul  and  its  valley  were  subject  to 
Indian  rule ;  and  while  there,  ihe  clnef  seems  to 
have  retained    his    Scythian   titte   and  rude 
worship  of  Hercules.  Afterwards,  overpowering 
the  Indian  governors  who  had  followed  Vikra* 
maditya  into  the  Kabul  valley  and  Panjab^  ha 
or  his  descendants   seem  to  have  adopted  tha 
Hindu  religion,  coining  with  6reek,and  dropped 
their  Scythian  title.     In  a  gold  coinage  by  a 
Kadphises  king,  Siva  occurs  in  the  mixed  mala 
and    female     character,    and    very  generally 
accompanied  by    the  bull    Nandi.    Professoc 
Lassen  discovered  in  Chinese  history,  that  Khi- 
out-chiu-hi  Kui;lsi-kio,   a   Yuchi  or  Yeutchi 
or  white   Hun^  conquered  the  Sens  or  Azea 
Scythians  in  about  40  B.  C.   and  dying  at-iha 
advanced   age  of  84  years,  his  son  Yen-kao* 
Ching  proseeuted   his  career  of  victory  and 
reduced  the  Indus  valley  and  Panjab  to  sub*^ 
jection  in  aboat  20  B.   C.     The  namea  are 
scarcely  recognisable,  but  ihe  facts  and  period 
correspond  to  the  career  and  supposed  era  of 
the  Kadphises  kings. 

Korosoko  Kosoulo  Kadphises,  B.  C.  50  ia 
Arian  Dhama  +  4  nia  Knjula  kasa  Saba* 
shakha  Kadaphasa.  His  coina  are  of  ihe  Heroulea 
and  Hermsstts  type. 

Zathos  Kadaphes  Khoranos,  B.  G.  20.  On 
the  reverie  of  the  coins  is  a  sitting  figure^  with 
the  arm  extended,  and  wearing  a  loose  flowing 
Indian  dress.  They  have  monograms  ihe  aama 
as  ihe  Azes  coins.  The  Siva  worship  had  noi 
yet  been  established  as  the  State  religion. 

Yohemo  Kadphises,  B.  G.  5.  His  copper 
eoiua  have  the  king  standing  in  a  Tartor  dreas^ 
with  coat,  boota  and  oap,  bis  right  hand 
pointing  downwards  to  an  altar  or  pile  of  loaves, 
and  having  a  irideni  separate  on  one  side  and 
a  olah  on  the  other.  The  reyarsa  has.  the 
SivB  Nandi  bell. 

The  leadinga  of  the  iArin  insciipUons  oa 
ooinaof  the  Kadphises  Wv,  Vy  twaeo^  Jamea 


« 
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VxiiMep  and  Wilson,  are  «omew.lvai  (lifTerent, 
lind  it  is  suggested  thnt  the  irords  Koroso 
Kotoulo,  KoranosAnd  Zathos,  were  titles  short 
of  rojalty.  Professors  Lessen  nnd  Wilson 
carry  the  dynnsty  of  Kadpbises  through  the 
vboie  of  the  firai  century  of  the  present  ern, 
wid  consider  it  to  have  been  then  overpowered 
1^  a  fresh  svarm  of  Seythians  under  the 
Kan^rki  kin^s.  Mr.  H.  T.  Frinsep  supposes 
that  during  tlie  ascendency  of  the  Kadphises 
Idxifs,  the  Grflsoo-PArtbian  party  still  held 
out  in  cities  nnd  commnnities,  abidint;  their 
tin^e  to  re-aasert  their  independence  nnd  rose 
Again  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era  ;  Moongst  these,  coins  show 

*  Undopherres,  A.  I).  40,  calling  himself 
King  of  Kings  in  Greek,  and  in  Anan,  Maha- 
rajasa  Jlnjn  Kajasa^  Tradatasa^  Mahatasa 
rharahitasa. 

•  Gondophcrres  or  Gondopliares,  B.  C.  r'JD, 
jvjhp  took  the  same  Arian  name  of  Pharahitasa. 

,j  Abapasus^  King  of  Kings,  A.  D.  70,  in  Arian 
Ahakhafaaa.  Professor  Lassen  supposes  this 
name  to  bfl  identical  with  Vologese?.  Mr.  H. 
jT:  Prinsep  supposes  these  coins  to  be  of  Par- 
tbifius,  who  established  for  themselves  a  sepa- 
t'Me  ai^d  independent  sovereignty  in  Kabul  and 
J.he  Parapamisus. 

<  Abalgasin^,  A.  D.  80,  Captain  Cunningham 
*le?cribed  fhc  Arian  legend  on  the  coins  to  be 
*>f  "  the  Saviour  kinj:  Abagasus,  younger  son  of 
Undoplierres." 


«-    Kanerki  dynasty.  Ai  the  rlnyr  of  the  first  ren 
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turv  of  our  era,  wben  the  above  Ario-Par-  , 
thian  supposed  dynasty  ceased  to  reign  in 
Kabul  nnd  the  Paitjnb,  a  new  race  of  Scythian 
kings  nppearwl,  irlin  issued  gold  and  copper 
jfnoney  of  quite  a  dillVrent  device  nnd  style  from 
iinything  before  current.  These  bear  a  title  of 
Kanerk^Hi,  pt  ^cst  with  the  til  Ik  of  Basiieus 
Basileon,  but  afterwards  with  the  Indian  title 
ht  Rbo  Nano  R«o.  The  nnmber  and-  variety 
of  the  Kanerki  coins  iiidieate  a  long  dominion 
lor  kinf*s  oP  the  race.  The  only  characters  on 
their  coins  are  Greek,  but  tJiese  become  at  last 
p(y  corwipt  as  to  be  quite  illegible.  On  their 
#)byer8'-  is  the  kin?  standihg,  or  in  bust  t^  the 
waist,  in  a  Tartnr^or  Indian  dress,  with  the 
iiame  and  titles  in  a  Greek  legend  round  :  ivhile 
iu-the  reverse  are  Mithraic  representations  of 
the  sun  or  moon  with  BAI02.  NANlIA,  OKPO, 
JMOPO,  MAO,  ABPO,  or.  some  other  mystical 
name  of  these  luminaries,  also  in  Greek  letters. 
And  on  all  the  Kanerki  coins,  is  the  same 
jnonogram  us  the  Kadphises  dynasty  used, 
hnd  wlitch  was  borrowed  apparently  from  tlte 
iiaiijf^l^Js  Sotct  'Megas.  -  This  wouU  seem,  to 
indicatf  that  the  Kanerki  dynasty, .  Uioagh 
{r?t^upted  as  Ml*.  *Priift6ep  supposes  by  the 
^tenrtc^ton  of  iiri^iUrtfaian^  was  yet  aoohtr. 


XHiaUon  of  the  same  fribe  and   DAtion  as'its 
predecessors  of  the  UMne  of  Kadphises. 

The  state  religion  seeros  to  have  bem 
Mithraic,  whence  derived,  not  known ;  bnt  on 
their  coins,  the  Siya  bull  device  is  also  fonnidt 
on  the  reverse,  the  bull's  head  being  to  the  left*, 
— in  the  coins  of  the  Kadphises  being  to  the 
right,  A  list  of  their  kings  cannot  beframedy 
but.  their  power  seems  to  have  lasted  for  mors 
than  two  centuries.  The  style  and  device,  of 
the  Greek,  of  the  gold  coins  especially,  of  the 
coins  both  of  Kadphises  and  the  Kantrkis,  wee 
carried  on  till  it  grew  more  arid  more  eorrupf , 
nnd  was  at  last,  entirely  lost,  through  the  de* 
terioration  of  art,  under  the  princes  of  Hindis 
race,  who  succeederl  to  the  more  energetio 
Greeks-  and  Scythians. — fOn  ike  Jluiorical 
raults  MwiihU  ffom  recmt  fJi^cacerieg  im 
Afghanistan  by  H,  T.  Prinsep,  Jdq.) 

Of  all  tlicse  conquerors,  only  the  routes  of 
Alexander,  Timur  and  Nadir  Bhah,  have  theik 
partieulors  on  record. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  Lientcwint^ 
Seleucus,  succeeded  to  the  a«vereignty  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  other  Asiatic  conquests. 
Under  his  ^rrandson;  Afghanistsin  was  teken 
from  the  SeleuciHic,  V)y  the  aboriginal  chief*; 
and  soon  after,  formed  with  Bactria  an  inde* 
pendent  State  which  existed  during  150  years. 
Subsequently,  the  Tartars  made  themselves 
masters  of  Afghanistan  and  appear  to  have  held 
possession  of  it  up  to  the  death  of  Mansoor, 
when  one  of  his  officers,  Saboqtagin,  estab* 
lished  an  independent  dominion  over  all  the 
southern  parts  of  Afghanistan,  making  Ghizni 
his  capital.  His  son  Mahmood,  who  died 
A.  D.  1028.  enriched  Afghanistan,  with  the 
spoils  of  India.  In  the  reign  of  the  cruel 
Bahriim,  one  of  the  Tartar's  descendants,  the 
Sabaqtagin  dynasty  were  deprived  of  all  but 
the  Punjab,  and  this  too,  iu  A.  D.  1160,  they 
lost. 

Timur  in  his  route  from  Kabul  towards 
HindoQstan,  aecording  to  Sherif-ud-din,  went 
by  way  of  Irjal,  Shenuz^n,  NugliF,  Banoii» 
(or  Bnnnoo),  nnd  thence  to  the  Indus,  at  the 
very  plane  where  Jelalud-din,  king  of  Kharam 
fought  with  Jengis  Khen  and  so  heroicell^ 
swam  the  river  after  his  defeat  in  1221.  H 
must  not  be  omitted,  that  Timur  crossed  ae 
extensive  desert  in  his  way  to  Batnir.  In  hit 
I'eturn  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  he  t>i^ 
eeedfd  to  the  north-west,  along  the  foot  of  tlve 
Sewnlik  mountains,  by  Meliapur,  JalKndha^ 
aiid  .Tnmmoo,  to  the  Indus,  which  he  crossed 
at  the  same  piece  as  before,  innd  in  the  seme 
milnner  ;  and  returned  to  Samarcand  by  W^ 
of  Bunnoo,  or  Banoo,  NughsOr  Nturas,  Kabuf, 
Bacalan,  and  Teniied.-^i2^ffe/iV  JVm^t^. 
fapm  112  folQy) 

Afghanistan,  at  the  death  of  Timoor  ctm- 
prehended    the     principalities'  .of    Cashail^ 


MtWkV. 
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'Uore,  ?rahvttr,  Kabul,  Bnlklij  Khulni, 
laadabtr,  Midtan,  and  Herat  i  those  of  Kelat 
Mid  Behcbisten  as  well  B9  Persian  Kiiovasflan, 
aeknowlfldged  bfT  as  suzerain.  Siud  also, 
tiKMigh  not  baring  paid  for  tive  ) tars  the  tribuU 
H|Red  upoQ'by  Mir  Futbah  Kbau,  chief  of  the 
Talpoora,  was  nevertheless  eiassed  as  amoagst 
tks  numher  of  her  dependencies. 

Nitiir  Shah'rf  route  into  India  was  the  ordi- 
BnyoBf.by  AUo.k  and^  Lahore,  and  be  rturn- 
ed,  IS  appears  by  Abdul  Kari>n  luid  M.  Otter, 
bftteady  the  same'  route  ;  suve  that  insieud 
*WanwtR;(  the  Indus  at  Attocic,  he  went  higher 
i|>,  lud  passed  the  borders  of  6evvad,  in  hid 
■ij  to  Jaialabad  aud  Kabul. 

"Tin:  bouudaries  of  Afghanistan  have 
loduated  with  thts  vicissitudes  of  wur  from 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  At  tiie  dnte 
iftlwmieut  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Britisk,  tlie  kiii^^dum  consisted  of  four  sub- 
difiiioDS,  Cabul,  ihe  Huzara  country,  Cuudu- 
W,«fld  Herat.  Tukeu  in ihis extent,  Af^^hauistan 
ii bordered  ou  the  north  by  Bokliani,  Kun<lQZ, 
lAil  Ksferistan  ;  on  the  eMSt  by  the  British 
pioriuoe  of  Feabitwur  and  the  ^oliiuait  raii^e 
i  mouiitaiiiS  ;  on  the  south  by  Beioochisian  ; 
and  OB  the  west  by  Persia.  Its  greatest  length 
Irho  north  to  south  is  about  six  hundred  uiii^ ; 
ill  brtsdtb  measures  about  the  same  distantt^. 
[T^tmnd's  Oatr'jLui  aa/d  Haveiock's^  p.  85.) 
V  Ikfe  firitUb  lA>ntier  line  commenceti  from  the 
Isp  of  the  Kaglian  glen  (a  dependency  of 
Hipn)near  Chelas  ou  the  north- west  corner 
sf  tb  MabaRijah  of  Jarumoo's  territory,  and 
tksjnases  round  the  north-west  boundary  of 
Htttfi,  on  the  east  side  the  ludus  to  Tor- 
Mi;  then  crossing  that  river,  it  winds  round 
tk  Mftb  and  uortb-weat  boundary  of  the 
Mivur  Yiilley  to  the  Khyber  Fass^  then 
Miui  the  Afreedee  Hills  to  Kohat;  then  round 
tiiiitern  boundary  of  the  Kohat  District, 
All  ibe  Meeraiizye  VdUey  and  touching  the 
WliWi  of  the  Cabul  dominions  ;  then  round 
^WioMeree  Hilla  to  the  Buniioo  line  iind  to  the 
W of  the  Suliouini  range  \  and  tiien,  lastly, 
^Vt  down  the  base  of  the  Suliniaui  range 
teifstsmioate  on  the  upper  confiufs  of  Bind 
J^ff  the  Khelat  kingdom.  The  extei.t  of 
2[ (oalier  is  very  vast,  and  its  length  is  full 
|lt.inltt»  It  is  ako  as  arduous  in  its  nature 
* K kaatcosive-  Along  the  outer  side  of  thi^ 
Wisr  line,  and  tbei^fore  heyond  British 
telfciioB,  tbel%dwell  a  series  of  independent 
vBiib  On  the  iniier  aide  of  tbi^  ti^9j*ii^0  Mj' 
Ijy^iybt  bank  of  the  Indus,  there  tddo  dwell 
Wiili Inbea,  in  nuiny  respects  resembling  the 
gf{ByJ  ^^^t  but  who  are  British  subjects; 
MflJii^^  will  ^be  adverted  to>  though  with 
^l^raaac^  tihfttt  the  former.  The  topo- 
IMW  each  tribe,  both  without 

|R^|tttt  Ihe  froaiier,  may  be  euuineruted  in 
■*■«  Wi«  M  followB  :— 


Inuispbnoent  TitiilBs.— *Dwelliiig'aki»j^  tlili 
outer  face  of  the  north-west  Punjab  frtniti^r  >iifil 
inhabiting  hilU,,  a«>joining  frontier  of  liuzurti 
District, — Hussui)Z>es.  ^ 

A<ijoining  Frontier  of  Hrshawar  District.— »■ 
/udoons,  Bunoorwalls,  Swaiees,  UiUi^e/.Vfj^ 
0«m«nklie3'lee?,  Upper  Alomuutis.  • 

tVdjuining  Frontier  of  Peshawur  aud  Kolmt 
Districts. —  iMreedtes. 

Adjoiuiiiif  Fronlierof  Kolut  District — Huio^ 
tees,  ticpah.",  Ofukzv«s,  ZyiUQoslit  Alffjhaihrfl 
I'ooree.s. 

A<!Jt>iMini^  Fr<iUtier  of  Koiuft  and  Dehra  fslr-' 
nial  Khan  Dioiricts. — \Vu;wiereea. 

Adjoininj;  Frontier  of  Dehra  ishinael  Ki»a«i 
District — 55heoraueea,  Uahtirauec?,  Ku;bninm.s^ 
Bozdars.  . 

A'ljoininjf  Frontier  of  Delira  Gluizee  Klum 
District.— Khutrans,  Kosahs,  Lughttfee«•>(ict)X- 
chaniees,  Ainrrees.  —  Hoogtecs. 

Biiiibh    tribes,— Tribes  within; the  frontier, 
and  British  gubjecta,  inhabiting  partly  hills   aiM4> 
partly  phiins. 

Hu^«ra  •  Disfrhst.—- Turnoulees,  Gukkais, 
Doonds  and  Suttees,  Kaghau  Syudi  ^au^  otliejj 
tribes  of  ffuzara;  • 

PeshawuY  District.-— Euaufzyes,  Khulcels, 
Momunds  of  the'  plains.  • 

Peghawar  and  'Kohat  pistricts.— Khuttuks. 

Kohat  District'.--- Bun^ushes.  .  .^ 

Dehralshniael  Khau  matrici.—BnBnooSTees/ 
Murwutee?,  Butanees,  Chiefs  of  Tank,  Ohiufa 
of  KoJachce,  Cliiefs'of  Dehru  Ishmael  Khan, 
Nootkaueesr,  Loondv 

Dehra  Ghazec  Khan  District.— Dreshukif, 
Muzarecs.  .         ,. 

General    Fcrricr  gives  the  following  appi-oki- 
mately  as  the  auiouut  of  the  population  in  Af- 
i^hanistau* 

In  the  ProiVDCcs  of  ,       .^ 

Hcrul aW»,UOO  Afghani.,         1 

.,  -    tiUUttUO  PtursivHua  or  £iui;tks« 

KAudhliur..    BOO.OOU  .\tMikau8. 

3(iU,000  Humv^iia  auU  Ualucbi, 

Kabul 1,600,000  Afghali*. 

S00,(X)O  Var^ivslUM  aud  KarziU 
"  baoiieii. 

To»*l  •i/.no.WW  AfitkMiis  and  1,700,000  grtriiiv.m8.  f.iniiua^ 

Baluchi  aud  Kai^ilbasli  ^,_    .   »    . ..      . 

making  a  (icucral  Total  of  V20O,O0O    lnhftbllaul»«r       ., 

'I'hoNffh  the  population  of  the  Atfjj;han  States  ^ 
is  not  numerous  they  are  all  above  the  English  . 
standard  iu  heiglU,  and  are  brave  to  recklcbs- '. 
ness,  l  heraces  iu Ali^hauist^n,  tlieAff^hans  pru-  -; 
perly  so  called,  are  at  present  the  dominant  race,  - 
andiu  Kandahar,  Kabul  and  Herat,  bold  tba.; 
Tajiks  in  subjection,  Th«  Tajiks  arc  the  descend^  , 
ants  of  the  ^m  ient  conquerors  of  the  country,  , 
aud  may  be  subdivided  into  the  Parsivansjor  in-  . 
habitantfii  of  towns,  apeakiujc  Persian,  aiid.  ^®  2 
liiniaiis  or  Nomadett.  the  Uzbeks  aiclu  nuiur  : 
hers  ;  ihtt  Hi«^aiils,  ofTartax,  pejrh«|*:>  a  Turku-  ; 
man  oii;;in,  and  the  P^imaks  who  giaic  their 
flocks  intht!  ParapaiTiibUS,  arc  brave  and  relent- 
,jlys,  and  Atfg'haus  wlicu  iruvdlin^  whether  pio- 
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/foeeding  from  Balkh,  Kabul,  Kandahar  or  Herat, 
never  eater  into  the  mountain  diatricta  of  these 
intrepid  nomadic  tribes.  One  of  the  Eimak 
tribes  is  known  as  the  ^eros  Kohi  after  the 
eity  of  that  name  about  ^3  miles  from  Teheran. 
Timur  exasperated  at  the  depredationa  which 
they  committed,  transported  the  whole  of  tliem 
into  the  mountains  lying  between  Persia  and 
India.  The  races  occupying  AffRhaniatan  are 
distinguished  by  marked  charaoteristies,  moral 
aa  wdl  aa  phyaical.    Geoesal  terrier  4eUa  us 


AFGflU^% 

»     "        .  -^ 

tint  the  Afghans  of  Kabul  oonaider  thcmtelf^s 
as  Indian  Affghans,  whereaa  those  of  tko 
Herat  say  they  are  Khoraaemii;  ona  tribe 
repudiates  auother,  and  denies  its  Affghati 
origin,  and  there  is  not.  the  least  sympathy 
between  them*  The  namea  of  Pntan,  Bobilla» 
AfTghai),  which  seive  at  the  present  time  to 
designate  the  AiTghan  nation,  are  really  those  of 
80  many  distinct  racea  now  coufoimded  in  ooe« 
^General  Ferrier,  p.  6. 


Military  strength  of  tUie  States  of  Afghanistan. 
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Total 

Total  In- 

Kationa. 

Frincipalitiea  an^ 

Cavalry  of 

Cavali;y  of 

Infantry  of 

fantry  of 

General 

Khanats. 

each  State. 

each 

each  Stute. 

each 

Toul. 

« 

Nation. 

Nation. 

f  Herat 

••• 

8,000  \ 

(  1 0,000  ^ 

Afghan     •• 

\  Kandahar     ... 
1  Kabul 

... 

•*• 

12,000  / 
31,000  ( 

41,600 

\     6,000/ 
1  10,000  C 

31,000 

72,500 

C  Laush- Jowaine 

... 

600  ) 

(.    6,000  J 

^Khulm          ^. 

•*• 

8,0001 

r  3,0001 

Balkh 

•  •a 

2,500  1 

1,000 

Siripool 
<  Akkchu 

... 

2,000 

2,000 

V^bek      .«• 

*«. 

200  y 

18,000 

} 

8,100 

26,100 

Andkhoo 

... 

1,800 

600 

Shibbergan   ...• 

•  a. 

2,000 

600 

^Meimana 

•  •* 

1,500  J 

L    1,300  J 

rZeidnat 

... 

4,000  ( 

r  ..•  ^ 

• 

Poosht-koosh 

•  •  . 

5,000 

3,000 

Hazatah  •.. 

^  Yekenboling  ... 

•  •  • 

l,000j. 

10,900 

^        300  ^ 

6,300 

16,200 

Deh  Zingey  ... 
^Sir-Jingel 

.  ■  • 

400 

1,200 

•  ». 

5001 

L      800J 

4  FiroB-kohi    ... 

... 

3,760) 

c    6,400) 

Zimak 

}  Kipchak 

... 

•  •  •        y 

-   4,950 

I       400  f 

16,800 

31,750 

(Taymooni     ... 

..• 

1,200) 

C  10,000  J 

76,350 

75,360 

61,200 

* 

61,200 

136,650 

The  Balooches  of  Seist^n  are  not  included  in 
this  statement,  because  they  are  not  in  Afgha* 
Distan.  General  Ferrier  tells  tis  that  an  enter- 
prising and  clever  chief  could  in  Afghanistan 
obtain  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  excel- 
lent Balooch  infantry  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  keep  so  large  a  force  under  the  same  flag  for 
any  length  of  time,  so  long  as  Seistan  is  in  their 
possession.  In  General  Ferrier's  time  the  whole 
of  the  Af8;han^army  consisted  of  the  three  divi- 
aions  of  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  Herat ;  of  theae, 
the  troopa  called  Daftari;  preaented  the  follow- 
ing effectire  foroe  i^ 


(ff.)  Kabul 


'15,000  Afghan  Horse. 
6,000  Parsivnn  or  Kuzit- 

bash  Horse. 
6,000  Afghan    Mountai* 

neera,  Infantry. 
4,000  Paratvan,  Hazarah 

or  Usbek  Infantry. 

there  were ^  3.000  Balooch  Infantry. 

(e.)  In  Herat  the  C   8^000  Afghan  Horse, 
army  consisted  <  4,000  Hazarah  Horse;  ' 
of....M.f» M  nO.OOO  Paraivaa  Infantrj-, 


M 
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Titot  offioar  njB  that  the  reasoa  of  their 
oeem  againtt  the  other  Asiatio  hordea  up  to 
Mil  day  bu  been  their  61aa  in  the  attack, 
tkir  eoarage^  but  not  any  clever  disposition 
m  a  knowledge  of  miiitary  operations.  He 
MstioBs  that  for  the  theatre  of  eombat  be* 
tffcea  their  armies  the  Afghans  always  select 
large  plainsi  in  order  that  their  numerous 
midhr,  oq  which  they  place  a  blind  reliance, 
•If  be  able  to  deploy  freely.  Though  they 
IK  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  attack  and 
de&iee  of  toinis  and  fortresses,  the  Afghans 
in  lemnrkaUe  for  the  obstinacy  of  their  re- 
fiitaiioe  and  i  he  correctness  of  their  aim  when 
tkj  ire  behind  walls.  The  arms  of  the 
A'](hiOB  are  the  firelock,  the  carbine,  the 
ivivcl-gun,  or  a  pair  of  lead  pistols  ;  some- 
ttseia  bow,  or  a  lance  with  a  bamboo  handle. 

The  IsDgusgea  spoken  in  the  western  border 
(N  ladia,  between  it  and  Afghanistan,  of  Indin 
aijoiniug  Afghanistan,  are  dialects  of  Hindi, 
biiifficiently  distinct  to  be  called  Sindi,  Pan- 
^i  lad  Kashmiri.  The  late  Lieut*  Leech 
luteed  has  givMi  vocabularies  of  seven  Ian- 
fuges  spoken  on  the  west  of  the  Indus. 
Ibe  vestern  border  tribes  are  still  mostly 
inder  patriiirchal  governments.  In  the  south 
ve  the  rarious  Baluch  tribes  in  the  terri- 
tories to  which  they  give  their  name  and  whose 
liBgaage  is  said  by  Captain  Raverty  to  be 
•  nuititfeof  Peraian»  Sindi,  Punjabi,  Hindi 
lidStoicrit.  The  firahui  tribes  in  Sahara  wan 
>&iiJkQiairan,  whose  great  chief  is  the  Khan  ol 
acht,  ethoologists  consider  to  be  of  the  same 
Seythie  stock  as  the  Dravidian  races  in  the 
^^K  >nd  infer  from  this  that  the  passage  of 
Dnvidian  tribes  from  Turan  was  along  tht 
"iky  of  the  Indus- 

Fwtiier  north,  in  the  Derajat,  are  warlike 
Baioch  and  A fi< ban  tribes,  the  most  unyield 
*Sofvhom  are  the  Waziri,  who  long  con- 
tiued  to  resist  the  efforts  made  by  the  English 
to  Rstraih  their  inroads  on  the  plains.  Still 
fcrthor  north  and  wrest  are  the  numerous  tribes 
w  Afghanistan,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
g*Qf»l  Durani  race  and  the  T^jik  tribes- 
%  Mongols  of  ELabul,  Persia  and  Herat, 
eib'U  KaiiQbks  in  Herat  and  Afghanistan  and 
^Mkand  Cfaarmak  in  the  Hazara,  dwell  north 
■Wmlsnd  Herat.  In  the  Buunu  valley, 
waie  nixed  races,  and  ^e  may  notice  the 
wdtt  in  Giljit  and  Chulas. 

Aseording  to  Captain  Raverty,  the  people 
m  dwell  about  Kabul  and  Kandahar, 
*«i»akandPiabin  are  designatedB'r-Pushtun 
I^Vpper  Afghana  ;  aiid  those  occupying  the 
j{Mflt  of  Boh,  which  is  near  India,  are  called 
f^^ytttnn  or  Iiower  Afghans.  Persian  is  the 
^I'^S^ttga  of  Afghanistan,  but  colloquially 
y2^U  ia  aUka  the  common  tongue  of  the 
{•"Wed  people,  of  the  families  of  the  Sadozye 
PTi  n4  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Amir.  Tbere 
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are  however  two  divisiona  of  the  Afghans, 
termed  Push  tun  and  Pukhtun,  who  apeak 
Pushto  and  Pukhto  respectively.  The  Pushto 
being  the  western  dialect  with  affinity  to 
Persian,  and  the  Pukhto  the  eastern  with  many 
Sanscrit  and  Hindi  words.  The  Pushto  ia 
spoken,  with  slight  variation  in  orthography 
and  pronunciation,  from  ibe  valley  of  Pisbin, 
south  of  Kandahar,  to  Kafiristan  on  the  north  ; 
and  from  the  banks  of  *the  Helmand  oik  the 
west,  to  the  Attok,  Sindhu  or  ludus  river,  on 
the  east ; — throughout  the  Sama  or  plain  of 
the  Yuzufzye's, — the  mountainous  districts  of 
Bajawar,  Banjhkora,  Suwatt  and  Buner  to 
Astor,  on  the  boiders  of  Little  Tibtt, — a  tract 
of  country  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  Spanish 
pieninsulA.  Also,  throughout  the  British  districts 
of  the  Derajat,  Banu  lak,  Kohat,  Peshawar 
and  the  Samah  or  Plain  of  the  Yuauftye's, 
with  the  exception  of  Dera  Ghazikhan,  uinc- 
lenths  of  the  people  speak  the  Afghan  language. 
Since  the  invasions  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni^  in 
the  twelfth  century,  tbere  has  been  a  constant 
iuflux^iiito  India  of  Afghaoa,  as  conquerors 
and  settlers  and  this  has  been  so  great  from 
particular  districts  that  some  tribes  have 
altogether  disappearpd  from  Afghanistan.  In 
some  localities  in  India,  the  Afghan  settlers 
have  preserved  the  Pushto,  almost  in  its  purity, 
up  to  the  preseiit  day,  having  from  the  outset 
married  amongst  themstlves.  In  some  parts  of 
Bandalknnd  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Nawab 
of  Ilaropur,  whole  towns  and  villages  may  be 
found  in  which  .  the  Afghan  language  is  still 
almost  exclusively  spoken  and  is  the  medium 
of  general  communication.  Captain  Baverty 
considers  that  although,  on  numerous  points, 
the  Pushto  bears  a  great  similarity  to  the 
Semitic  and  Iranian  languages,  it  is  totally 
different  in  consiructiou  and  idiom  also  from 
any  of  the  Indu — Sanscrit  dialects.  —{OtpL  H. 
6r.  Raveriy*t  Grammar  and  Dictionary  to  ike 
Pu^AiOy  Pukhto^  or  JJykan  laiiguay$,) 

The  Afghans,  General  Feriier  tells  U9,  are 
tall,  robust;  active,  and  well  formed ;  their 
olive  and  sometimes  sallow  complexiona  and 
strongly*  marked  bard  features  give  their  cotm- 
tenances  a  savage  expression ;  the  lids  of 
their  black  eyes,  which  are  full  of  fire,  are 
tinged  with  antimony,  for  this,  in  their 
opinion,  gives  force  and  adda  beauty  and  a 
dazzling  brilliancy  to  them  ;  their  black  beard 
is  worn  short,  and  their  hair,  of  the  same 
colour,  is  shaved  off  from  the  front  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  remainder  at  the 
sides  being  allowed  to  fall  in  large  curls  over 
the  shoulders.  Their  step  is  full  of  resolutiun^ 
their  bearing  proud,  but  rough*  They  tie 
brave  even  to  rashness,  excited  by  the  amaUest 
trifle*  enterprising  without  the  least  regard  to 
prudence,  energetic,  and  born  for  war.  They 
are  8ober|  abstemious,  and  apparent!/  of  as 
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'6f)6n  (Ihpdsition,  great  gossips,  and  (nirious  to 
«xce4s.     Courage  is  with  them  the  first  of  vir- 
tues, and  usurps  the  place  of  all  the  others  : 
*'  Their  principle  is  Give  or  I  takfe."     Porce 
is    their    only    argument,    and    it     justifies 
•-everything  ;   an    individual     who    is    merely 
'plundered    considers    himself  extremely    for- 
•tunate,    as,  generally    speaking,   life  is    also 
rtukeu.     There    is    no    nation '  in    the    world 
^ifiore  turbulent  and  less  under   subjection,  and 
the  di^ulues  in  rendering  theni  submissive  to 
a  code   of  just  laws   would  be    almost  insur- 
mountuble.      Afghans  are  as  incapable   of  a 
'Continuous  course  of  action  as  of  idens ;  they 
do  every  thing  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
from  a  love  of  disorder  or  for  no  reason  at  all : 
it  matters  little  to  them  who  give  them  laws  ; 
ihey  obey  the  first  comer  directly  they  find  it 
•is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.     Their  cupidity 
and   avarice  is  extreme:  there  is  no  tie  they 
•would  not  desert,  to  gratify  their  avidity  for 
wealth.     This  surpasses  all  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed ;  it    is  insatiable,  and  to  satisfy  it  they  are 
capable    of  committing   the   greatest   ciimes. 
For  it  they  will  sacrifice  all  their  native  and  in- 
dependent pride,  even  prostitute  the  honor  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  whom  they  frequently 
put  to  death  after  they  have  received  the  price 
•of  their  dishonor.     Gold  in    Afghanistan  is, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  the  god  of  the  humHu 
laoe  ;  it   stifiea  the   still  small  cry  of  every 
inan*8  conscience,  if>  hideed,  it  can  be  admitted 
that  an    Afghan  has  a  conscience  ;«t  all  \  it  is 
impossible  to   rely   on   their  promises,  their 
friendship,  or  their  fidelity.     They  enter  into 
engagements,  and  bind,  themselves  by  the  most 
aoleuin  oaths  to  respect  them,  only  to  depart 
trom  them  if  they  see  advantage  in  so  doing. 

Oapt.  Burton,  on  this  point,  says  that  the 
Afghans  and  Persians  are,  probably,  more  for- 
midable liars  than  the  Sindhis,  both  on  account 
ofsnperior  intellect,  more  stubborn  obstinacy, 
and  greater  daring  in  supporting  the  false- 
hood.—(i«icA«r«?  T.  BurlofC%  Bindh,  p.  404. 

Excitement,  8a}'s  General  Ferrier  the  clash 
of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  the  combat  are 
to  the  Afghan  life;  repose  is  for  an  A.U 
ghan  only  a  transitory  state  of  being,  dur- 
ing which  he  leads  a  monotonous  exist- 
ence;  the  sweets  of  domestic  lifi>,  mental 
quietude,  the  endearments  of  his  family,  have 
na  charms  for  him,  ai^d  a  life  without  commo- 
-tion  and  agitation  loses  all  its  poetry.  He  is 
only  really  a  man  when  he  is  fi(<hting  and 
plundering;  then  his  eye  is  full  of  fire.  There 
IS  na  shade  of  difference  between  the  character 
of  the  citizen  or  the  nomade ;  a  town  life  does 
not  soften  their  habits ;  they  live  there  as  they 
live  in  a  tent,  always  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
ireadv  for  the  onslaught,  devoid  of  a  right- 
ininaed-  feelings  and  always  animated  by  the 
W)9t  fecociotts  iifetincts.    Though  tbey  are  full 


ofduplirity,  their  greatest  anxielyi  i«  to  ascer* 
tain  how  they  can  get  their  daily  bread  witbofkt 
having  to  pay  for  it. 

t  his  habit  of  living  at  the  expense  of  other 
people  forces  the  Afghans  to  practise  sobriety 
and  frugality.  TheV  throw  away  the  lean,  ss 
they  3Hy  it  produces  diarrhtes.  The  principnl 
food  of  the  villagers  au*i  nomades  is  kooroot, 
a  kind  of  pudding  made  of  boiled  Indian  corn, 
bruised  between  two  » tones  :  or  simply  bread, 
ort  which  they  pour  rancid  grease,  mixed  with  a 
substance  which  in  the  East  is  known  under 
the  name  of  keehk,  the  settlement  in  whey. 

They  will  not  eat  ment  unless  it  is  halnl 
(lawful),  that  is,  the  animal  must  have  its  face 
turned  towards  Mecca,  and  its  thioat  cut  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  neck,  the  following  sacrt- 
ticlal  words  being  pronounced  during  the  oper- 
ation, in  accordance  with  their  law  and  rule  of 
faith — Bistnilluh*ur-rahman-ar  rahim  (In  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God).  In  eatim^, 
they  njix  one  dish  with  another,  knead  tliem 
together  with  their  fingers,  and  then  place  the 
morsel  into  their  mouths.  They  make  twu 
meals,  one  at  noon,  the  other  at  nitie  o'clock  at 
night ;  they  frequently  smoke  the  chalam,  a 
kind  of  water  pipe,  but  very  inferior  to  the 
narghilah  of  the  Turks,  or  the  kaliuii  of  the 
Persians. 

The  Persian  language  is  met  with  all  over 
Afghniiistan ;  the  great  families  sptBak  it,  nud 
other  correspondence  is  carried  on  in  th^t 
tongue  :  the  people  are  acquainted  with  it,  but 
they  prefer  speaking  the  Pushtoo,  the  language 
of  their  nation,  which  is  a  mixture  of  ancient 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hindostani.  They  huVe 
a  hw  works  in  this  language,  but  they  read 
Persian  authors  by  preference,  and  have  through 
them  formed  imperfect  ideas  of  geography^ 
astronomy,  medieine,  and  history;  but  thean 
works,  full  of  fictions  and  tieficiencies,  have 
not  materially  assisted  in  developing  their 
faculties. 

Some  young  chiefs  have  their  robes  oif- 
namented  with  sfold  lace  or  embroidered  witti 
gold  thread.  This  is  done  in  the  harems  by 
the  women,  who  excel  ill  this  kind  of  work. 
particularly  in  Kandahar.  The  ordinary  peo* 
pie  never  change  their  garments,  not  evefi 
the  shirt,  until  the^  are  completely  worn  out  j 
and  as  ihey  very  rarely  wash  themselves,  thsjf 
are  constantly  covered  with  yermin,  great  and 
small. 

The  Afghans  are  Sunni  mahomedans  wiih 
the  exception  of  the  tribe  of  Beritohi,  who  m 
Shiahs.  The  Parsivans  and  Eimaks,  who  al)| 
subject  to  the  Afghans,  profess  mahomedanifil^ 
Besides  the  two  sects  just  mentioned  some  .4^ 
them  are  of  the  AU-illahi  sect.  ^    *\ 

The  nomades  are    generally    of   a   sidtlj[ 
complexion,  this  is  to  be  attribnted    to  the 
crnicious  quality  of  the  water,  which  is  almost 
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ailillBibe.  Ibe  dianases  to  wiiiok  they  are 
Mit  vt^td  are  feyers,  cntaneoiie  and  ixervoui 
^tktff  aad  eapeeiallj  bUndnete. 

Tkey  hare  a  f^reat  dread  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
b4  tbry  rorer  tberoaelvee  aod  tbeir  domestic 
oioals  with  amulela. 

Tbemoniiiceaee  of  the  ?fT8iiga,  Tartar,  and 
ykn  monnrcha  haa  enriefaed  AlghaBiatan 
vidroany  fine  botldinfrs  and  worka  of  public 
^,  as  mosquea,  caravanaerais^  reaervoira  of 
vier. 

Bat  a  person  may  travel  whole  monlba  in 
ttarennntry  without  finding  any  other  abetter 
An  the  tent  of  tlie  nomade.. 

Tk  rich  nae  plaster  ;  and  the  Kandahar  peo- 
jik  e^inliy  decorate  their,  rooms  with  ^reat 
Miad  tiient  Their  houses  are  generally 
loff,  ntdy  cooaiating  of  more  than  one  floor, 
adtbeytakcno  precautiona  againat  the.eold, 
thiek  is,  however,  never  aevere  at  Herat  or 
liMAAkr,—Femer**Iii$o/  the  AJghan9^  p.p* 

m-m. 

^«k  Manons  Jonntejff  in  j4fghani»tan, 
hntif't  Etkuolof/ioal  Essay*.  H.  T*  Brins€p*s 
httorkttl  Hrstfiis  am  fhe  JJiseaverm  in 
/ffinittaw,  Tatcnieitd^s  Omtrnm  and  ffaveloch 
iimrit  »fike  Gotemmeni  of  Jndia,  Captain 
£  G.  Baterij^'s  Grammar  and  Dictionary. 
kmti  TranU,  Burtons*  Sdnde-  Burnes* 
^l  LaikanLS  Ethnology.  Banian's  Egypt. 
iV>^«^'4  CfibuL  Chesnty^s  Euphrates  Vnn- 
nt^vi't  Bitfory  of  the  Sikhs.  Vignes  Per 
ffnAHarrntiK.  Par.  Fap,  East  India  Cabul 
^  Affjkamtan, 

feite  words,  Durani  •.  Ghar.  Ooiir.  Hindu  t 

Itdii:  Jn^riptions  :  Iran  :  tfews.  Knhu1.K»iTir. 

\  Iihnk.  Kandahar  :   Knrez  :    Kattywar  :  Kaz- 

;  dusb  1    Relat :     Khnlsa  :     Khnha :    Khalil  : 

toB:  Khyber:     Kirman  :    Koh.  KofeIy.ye : 

hst:  Mongol:      Sikh:    Somnath ;    Tnjik  : 

«^:  Tuchi  : 

-Aft.   Sfe  Afa  :   Serpf»nl. 

iflAT.  PkbsiaK  Health,  fn  salutation, 
ftlFenians  t^\^*'yffyot  bashad"— "  may  it  be 
h*to  you?"*  or  "  Nosh  i  jan"— '•  may  it  be 
f*ikof  life."  The  Arabs  say  "  Hania,  may 
ilii|Ood  to  you'*  the  person  addressed  bows 
ft  Wnms.  **  May  Allah  be  your  preserver." 
rhrion's Schde,  Vol  ll.  p.p.  20* and  31. 

A'^M,    Hind.     a^I    Opium. 

■'»»    Arab.     .Vi^     Galls. 
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JWDN.    Arab.    ^;^I    Opfnm. 

KA.     Ethnologiats  are  of  opinion  that 

lai  had  an   important  infinence  in    the 

i*ioB  of  India   and  the  island*  in  timet 

to  authentic   history    or   tradition,  and 

'   aumfrona  racea   of  an  Africo-Tumni- 

fatond  in  Inrtia,  the  marked  African 

^  Ar  people  in  the  eitrame  aonth  of 

^^imitk  cf  India,  the  negro  and  Hegrito 
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racea  of  (he  Andamana,  Nicobar»  the  Jakune  of 
the  Malay  Peninauli  of  India,  and  the  Negrito 
and  Negro  racea  of  the  islands  of  the  iBdian 
Archipelago,  Australia  and  Polynesia.  Much 
of  this  needs  further  inquiry,  but  it  is  a  anb- 
jeot  which  will  reward  inyestigators  During 
the  pest  four  thousand  years,  also,  historical 
research  has  shown  how  frequent  were  emigre* 
tions  and  conquests  between  Media^  Arabia, 
Persia,  Palestine  and  Africa.  See. 
India.  Inscriptions.  Kush.  Magar.  Palma.  Hain 
Bemitic  races.  Stdi.  Somal :  Beer-el- Somal,  So* 
mali 

AFEICAN  B'DELLIUM   TREE.     Eno. 
Hedelotia  Africana. 

APLATUN.  Arab.   ^^t$\    BVcUium 
also  Coromipitora  Madascarenaia. 

AFRASIaB,  See  Persian  Kings. 

AFEEDl.  Of  the  Khybar  tribes  proper  there 
arethree  great  divisions,  theAfredi,tbe  Shinwari^ 
and  the  Orak  Zye.  Of  these,  the  Afiedi,in  theia 
present  locality,  are  the  most  nuroeroua  ;  the 
Shinwari,  more  disposed  to  the  arts  of  traifie 
and  the  Orak  Zye,  the  more  orderly,  if  amongst 
such  people  any  can  be  so  pionounced. .  The. 
Afredi  occupy  the  eastern  parts  of  the  hills, 
nearest  Peshawar ;  and  the  Shinwari  (he 
weatern  parts,  looking  upon  the  valley  of 
Jelalabad.  The  Orak  Zye  reside  in  firah, 
iniermiugled  with  the  Afredi,  and  some  of 
them  are  f^und  in  the  hills  soulh-west  of  Pesha* 
war.  It  was  a  malek  or  chief  of  this  tribe  who 
conducted  Nadir  Shah  and  a  force  of  cavnlr}', 
by  the  route  of  Chura  and  Tirah,  to  Peshawar 
when  the  principal  road  through  the  bills  was 
defended  against  him.  The  Bhinwari,  besides 
their  .portion  of  the  hill.«,  have  the  lands 
immediately  west  of  them,  an4  some  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Safed  Koh  raiiae.  More  westerly 
still,  under  the  same  bill  range,  they  are  found 
south  of  Jelalabad,  and  are  there  neighbours  of 
the  Khogani,  These  are  in  the  condition  of 
iinnily  subjects.  There  are  also  some  of  them 
in  Ghor-band,  and  they  dwell  in  great  numbers 
bordering  on  Bajor  to  the  north-west,  where- 
they  are  independent,  and  engaged  in  constant 
hostilities  with  the  tribes  of  Bajor  and  «»f 
Kafristan. 

Tirah  and  Chura  are  said  to  be  fertile  and 
well  peopled  valleys,  enjoying  e  cool  climate, 
in  comparison  wit  h  that  of  Peshawar  ;  and 
it  waa  not  unusual  for  the  sirdars,  and  oliiers, 
who  had- an  understanding  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  pass  the  warm  weather  in  the  former 
of  these  places ;  which  also  frequently 
became  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  distressed.  At 
Chura  resided  Khan  Bahadar  Khan,  Afredi, 
who  attained  eminenee  amongst  his  tribe  from 
the  circumstance  of  hit  attendance  at  Court 
during  the  away  of  the  Sados  Zye.  Shah  Sajah.: 
.ijaarried    ope  of    his  daughters  to,  an4  W: 


AFRBDI. 


▲mDT. 


more  than  one  occasion,  found  an  asylum  with 
him.  The  Kbjbari,  like  other  rude  Afghan 
tribes,  have  their  malelca,  or  chiefs,  but  the 
Huihority  of  theae  is  very  limited ;  and  as  evRry 
individual  has  a  voice  on  public  affairs,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  that  exists 
amongst  them.  Of  course^  unanimity  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  generally  happens  that  a 
nauawati,  or  deliberation  on  any  business, 
terminates  i|ot  by  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion, 
but  in  strife  amouirst  tiiemselves.  The  portions 
nf  ilm  Afredi  and  Siiiuwari  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  defiles  of  Khybar,  throu($h  which  the  road 
leads  from  Pesliawar  to  the  Jelalalwd  valley, 
are  but  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers,  but  they 
are  ex^emely  infamous  on  account  of  iheir 
ferocity,  and  their  long-indulged  habits  of 
rapine.  Under  the  Sadoz  Zye  princes,  they 
received  an  annual  allowance  of  twelve  thou- 
sand rupees  on  condition  of  keeping  the  road 
through  their  country  open,  and  abstaining 
from  plunder.  They  cajled  themselves,  there- 
fore, the  servants  of  the  king.  It  would  appear, 
from  every  statement,  that  thpy  were  in  those 
days  little  scrupulous.  Still,  kafilas  followed 
their  road,~80  manifestly  the  better  and 
nearer  one, — submitting  to  their  exactions  and 
annoyances,  and  satisfied  with  being  not  wholly 
rifled.  Their  stipend  being  discontinued  by  the 
liarak  Zye  Sirdars, — to  whom  the  attachment 
they  evinced  to  Sliah  Sujah  had  rendered 
them  very  suspicious, — they  threw  oflf  all 
restraint,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
ihe  Khybar  road  was  closed  to  the  traders  of 
Peshawar  and  Kabul. 

They  are,  in  the  mass,  very  numerous,  and 
it  it  boasted  that  the  Alredi  tribe  can  muster 
forty  thousand  fighting-men, — of  course  an 
improbablts  number, — or  one  which  might  be 
presbmed  to  include  every  man,  woman,  and 
chi^d  amongst  them.  O.i  various  occasions, 
when  their  strength  has  been  exhibited,  from 
two  to  five  thousand  men  have  assembled. — 
(Maiion'tJournfyB^^ol,  I.  p.  from,  162^ol65«) 

The  Afredi  tribe  is,  doubtless,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  on  the  Panjab  frontier.  Their  terri* 
tory,  commencing  in  the  hills  between  the  Kabul 
river  and  the  Khyber  pass,  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Peshawar  valley ;  then  it 
stretches  round  the  south-western  corner  and 
skirts  a  portion  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Peshawar  District  till  it  approaches  the 
Kuttuk  lands.  It  thus  projects  abruptly  into 
the  British  frontier,  separates  the  Peshawar 
district  from  that  of  Kohat,  and  forms  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  the  latter  district.  The 
Afredi  hills,  intervening  between  the  Kohat 
and  Peshawar  districts,  are  crossed  by  two 
principal  passes,  communicating  from  one  dis* 
trlot  to  the  other,  the  best  of  which  is  the  well- 
knowi^  Kohat  pass  or  Oullee  and  the  other 
the   lewakes    ptas.     The   frooUfo  of    the. 


Afredi   hills   towards  British  jurisdiction  ex*. 
tends  over  a  total  length  of  80  miies,  and  their 
territory  stretches  far  back  in  a  westerly  direo- 
tion  towards   Cahul.     Thus  the   Afredi  hold 
^  ^'KO  geographical  area  and  have  a  long  bor- 
der conterminous  with  the  British.  The  Afredi 
are    entirely    independent.     Their    hills    are 
lofty,  steep  and  rugged,  most  ardnuus  for  milt- 
tary    operations.      The  villages  are  strongljF 
posted  and  difficult    of  acoees.     The   Afredi 
are  fierce  by  nature.     They  are  not  destittna^ 
of  rude  virtues,  but  they  are  notoriously  faith* 
less  to  public  engagements.     They  are  split  up 
into  factions.     The  sub-divisions  of  this  tribft 
are  numerous.    They  can   master  li^,000  or 
20,000   fighting  men.     As  soldiers,  they  are: 
among  the  best  on  the  frontier.    They  are  good 
shots.  Their  tactics  resemble  those  of  the  other 
tribes.  They  retreat  before  tliefoe  as  he  advances 
and  press  upon  him  as  he  retires.   From  Ihe  eino 
of  their  eountry,  and  the  strength  of  their  nam* 
bers,   the  Afredi,  if  united,    might  prove  for« 
midable  opponents ;   but  they  rarely  or  never 
combine.     If  their  independence  were  threaten** 
ed,  or  if  some  peculiar  opportunity  offered,  thcj 
might  act  together,  otherwise  they  will  usually 
be  found  at  war  with  each   other.    And  India 
would  have  to  deal  with  one  or  two  sections  onlj 
at  a  time.     If  one  be  hostile,  another  will  b« 
friendly  and  vire  vend,  consequently  the  tribe  ie 
not  so  formidable  as  it  might  at  first  appear. 

The  Afredi  of  the  Khyber  Fass,  among  faith- 
less tribes,  are  considered  the  most  faithless, 
A  section  of  these,  named  the  Kookee-kheyl, 
manifested  symptoms  of  a  friendly  spirit  to» 
wards  the  British.  The  Afredi  on  the  soutl^* 
western  corner  of  the    Teshawur    border    have 

not  signalized  themwives. 

• 

The  British  Government  was  conoenied 
chiefly  with  the  Afredi  of  the  two  passes  (s*  e^ 
the  Kobat  Pass  or  Gullee  and  the  Jewakec 
Pass.)  For  the  guardianship  of  these  passes 
the  Afredi  received  some  kind  of  considcratioti 
from  successive  dynasties,  Ghiznivide,  Mogol! 
Dooranee,  Barukzye,  Sikh  and  British  ;  ani 
broke  faith  with  each  and  all.  Them 
mountaineers  are  great  tradeis  and  cnrriet^ 
They  convey  salt  from  mines  in  the  Kuhat  dim 
trict  to  the  Peshawar  market.  They  also  cu 
and  sell  the  firewood  of  their  hills.  By  tbea 
means  they  procure  a  comfortable  subsi^teuoe 
which  cultivation  on  their  rugged  hiiKeidc 
would  not  alone  suffice  to  afi*ord.    The  "^  '-^  * 


authorities  can,  by  blockading  the  mouthk  e 
the  passes^  stop  the  trade  and  reduce  the  ATrl 
di  to  sore  straits.  The  Gullee  or  KbtlJj 
Pass  is  the  direct  and  best  route  from  KpIm 
to  Peshawur.  The  government  post  betw^ 
these  two  importnnt  stations  runs  osunll^  1^ 
(his  route.  .  j 
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Th«  Afireadees  of  the  Jewakee  Pass,  even  nmong 
the  Afredee  clans  were  considered  particularly 
dtfiogand  ferocious.  Their  mountains  are 
lery strong.  When  the  Afieedees  of  the  Kohat 
Pttsmuhehared,  the  Jewakee  Afreedees  uifered 
to  eug«g:e  for  that  Pass,  or  to  coutiuct  the 
eoaununication  through  their  own  Pass.  Tiie 
Jewikee  Pass  was  actually  used  for  a  short 
tune,  bat  lite  Jewakee  Afreedees  soon  proved 
tlieiiuelfes  to  be  worse  even  than  their  neigh- 
bour!. Tbey  committed  numerous  raids  and 
ttHnlers  in  the  Peshawar  and  Kohat  districts, 
vAtnu  robbed  boats  on  the  Indus.  They 
lis  mnrdered  a  British  officer,  named  Dr. 
Healy,  who  was  travelling  towards  Kohat,  for 
>Q  other  reason  than  that  he  whs  a  defenceless 
<ljriiti«n,  with  a  little  properly  about  him  — 
^enrii  of  ike  Qovemmeni  o/  India.  See 
Ujber. 

APSANTIN.     Arab.  ^;|lilil  Artemisia 

ladies.    Wormwood. 

AF8HANI  KAGHAZ.  Paper  sprinkled 
vitodded  with  gold  leaf,  used  in  India  when 
■ritinsr  to  persona  of  distinction. 

APSllAR  a  Turki  tribe  who  siippoiied  Shah 
koiel.    See  Kazzilbash.  KHJar.  Khorasnn. 

AFTAB-GIRI.     Pfias.    ^^j^  i^\li'\  lit. 

SfBkolder,— a  tan-shade  and  emblem  of  rank, 
ued  in  east<^rn  countries  ;  it  is  held  by  a 
Krrutto  protect  his  master  from  the  rays  of 
ftcnn. 

A?njN.    Uai«at.     Opium. 

AGAATA      It.     See  Camelian. 

iGADAMA*     See  Inscriptions. 

AGA  KARA      Tbl.     ejTr^r^.      Mimor- 

diei  dioies,  Roxb.  andWilld. 

AGA  KHAN  a  Persian  npble  rcsirlin^  in 
htkj  the  Pir  or  religious  head  of  the  Kha- 
jib.   See  KhaJHh. 

AGALLAS.     Sp.     Galls. 

AGALLOCHA  WOOD. 


Xk-ha 


...BURM. 
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Ainvood 

VNd  aloes 

Vpalott 

AopiU  !•{  commerce 

Boiid'Aigle  ...    Pit. 
^tndeMilaeca...     „ 
Uw       ...         Hind. 
Tiiwlnh...  Jay.  Mal. 


J* 


Kayu  Qahru...JAV.  Mal. 

Karambak 

Agila 

Lignum  aloes 

Acallochum 

Ud-i-Kimari 

Ud-i-Hindi... 

Agarha 

Agnr 

Aglay  maram 


If 
Lat. 

i> 
Pers. 

»» 
Sans. 

»> 
Tam. 


Thii  wood  is  much  prized  througbout  the 
^•1  a  perfume.  The  beat  specimens  appear 
khiainassof  resin  in  decayed  wood,  and 
Mray  under  heat  giving  forth  a  very  fra* 
•door.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  void  of  it, 
in  a  heahhy  state,  and  only  to  exude  this 
m  labetanoe  when  in  decay^  or  even  after 
*k«i disd.  There  appear  to  be  at  least  three 
*w  of  A^allooha  or  wood  aloes,  the  trees 


pToducmg  which  are  not  fully  identified.  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  followed  by  Dr.  Royle,  admits 
doubtfully  the  existence  of  twoj  viz.,  the  Aquil- 
laria  agallocha  of  Roxburgh,  and  Aquiliaria 
omta.  Cor,  the  Garo  de  Malacca  of  Lamarck  ; 
and  an  inferior  sort  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Exccecaria  agallocha  which  nee-d  not  be  taken, 
into  account.  But  Loureiro  maintains  that  the 
best  Lign-aloes  or  Calambac,  which  appears  to 
be  the  Ud-i-kamari  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  is 
derived  from  a  tree  which  he  calls  Aloexylon 
agNllochum.  Roxburgh  and  Dr.  Boyle  consider 
tiie  Malayan  o^t/a,  the  Aquila  and  eagle  wood 
of  commerce,  and  the  nd-i-hindi  of  the  bazaars, 
to  be  the  produce  of  Aquiliaria  agallocha 
which  growa  plentifully  to  the  N.  E.  of  Bengal 
and  that  it  is  probably  identical  with  A.  ovata 
of  Royle.  The  Aloexylon  agallochum  of  Loureiro, 
yields  a  scented  wood  used  by  the  Chinese  in 
medicine  and  perfumery,  and  is  said  to  bring 
£30  the  cwt.  in  Sumatra.  The  lign  aloes 
brought  to  Burmah  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 
that  grows  on  the  Mergui  Islands,  and  import- 
ed into  Mergui  by  the  Selungs.  Specimeus  of 
Amboyna  wood,  of  the  odoriferous  sandal-wood 
from  Firaor,  clove  wood  and  other  choice 
woods,  from  the  Moluccas  and  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  were  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851.  The  Hakims  of  India  administer  it  in 
their  electuaries  in  combination  with  spice?, 
ambergris,  &c. — Uonigberger,  Mason.  Sim- 
moti'fi.  0*SkaHffkne.mty.  MIHoVb  FIgt,  Jndhrica, 
Exhibition  0/1851.  Balfour^  Madras  Museum. 

AGALLOCHEE.     Grbek.     Eagle- Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM.     Lat.  Easle-Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM  PRIMARIUM.  Rumph. 
Syn.     of  Aloexylum  agallochum  Lour. 

AGALLOCliUM  OFPICINARUM.  Lat. 
Eagle-Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM  8PURIUAC.  Rumph. 
Syn.  of   Eagle- Wood. 

AGALMATOLITE.  or  figure  stone  of 
Jameson  ;  Phillips  called  it  Pagodalite  from 
its  being  imported  from  China  in  figures,  pa- 
ifodas,  &c. ;  also  Sammy  or  Swamy,  t .  e.  deity 
stone  :  it  is  found  in  quantities  near  Chota 
Nagpoor. — CoL  Ouselejf,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans. 
1843,  j9.  923.  Reports  63,  quoted  by  Dr.  Buisi. 
See  Sami  stone. 

AGAMA,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  Molucca  Islands.  Bee  Rep- 
tilia. 

AGAMA  VAGEESHA.  Sans.  From  agSmiC; 
one  of  the  Tantras  ;  vak,  a  word,  and  eesha, 
lord  ;  the  god  of  speech,  a  name  of  Vrihaspati« 

AGAMA  S  ASTRA.  A  name  of  the  Tantras.- 

AGAMA  TUBEROULATA.  Syn.  of  Lauda- 
kia  mt-lanura. 

AGANOSMA  ACUMINATA.  G.  Don.  Kyet- 
boong-pho.     BuBM. 

AGAO,  Hind  :  Agavu,  Tbl  :  Peshai; 
Pers :  j  W 
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AGAB. 


AGATE. 


AchagaraiD. 


!■• 


Tam.  I  Aoha  waram.    Tkl 


An  advADce  of  money.— /P7^o», 
AGAPANTHUS       UMBELLATU8.      A 


Reports  and  Catalogue.  Simmonds,  TomUetom. 
T.  WiUiamLB  Middle  Kingdom.  Sje  Eucheroia 
Spinosa  :  Gigariina  teuax.     Gracillaria  tenax 


beautiful  blue  lily,  brought   from  the  Cape,    ^"^^us  tenax.     Plocaria  Candida.     Edible  sea- 


propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  requires  a 
light  peat,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  old  vegetable 
manure.  -^Riddelh 

AGAR.     Hind.    Bans.  J^  |  Eagle- Wood. 

Wood  Aloes. 

.  AGAE-AGAR,  the  Malay  name  for  the  tena- 
cious jelly   or   glue,  made   from   the  Plocaria 
(Gigartina)    tenax,    a  marine    fucns.     It    is 
imported  into  China   from   the   Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago, though  the  Chinese  likewise  manu- 
facture it  for  themselves,  and  apply  it  as  size 
to  many  uteful  purposes  and  use  it  as   food. 
The  bamboo  lattice  work  of  lanterns  is  covered 
with  paperaaturated  with  this  gam,  which,  when 
dried,  is  semi-transparent  :  it   is  also  used  in 
paper  and  silk  manufactares.     It   is  incom- 
parable as  a  paste,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  insects.     Wlien  boiled  with  sugar,  it  forms 
a  sweet  glutinous  jelly,  called,  in  Oafiton,Wong- 
leung-fan^  which  is  used  as  a   sweetmeat,  and 
sold  on  stalls   in    the  streets.     It   is  brought 
from  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  and  other 
adjacent  islands:  between  400  and  500  peculs 
are  imported   annually  by   the  Chinese  at  a 
prime  cost  of  from  1  to  2  dollars  per  pecul. 
Its   cheapness   and   admirable  qualities  as  a 
paste  render  it  worthy  the  attention  of   other 
countries ;  wheu  cooked  with  sugar,  it  resembles 
caU*s  foot  jelly.     Of  the  three  kinds  of  Agar- 
As^ar,  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  from 
Malacca,  the   first  quality  was  from  a  sort  of 
Tripe  de  Roche  an  •edible  sea  weed  which  grows 
on   the  rocks   that  are   covered  by    the  tide. 
It    is  much  used  for  making  a   kind  of  jelly 
which  is  highly    esteemed    both    by    Euro- 
peans,   and   Natives   for  the  delicacv   of  its 
flavour.   Exported  to  China,  at  19s.  p"er  183^ 
lbs.     The  Agar- Agar  of  the  2nd  quality  from 
Macassar  and    the  Celebes  is  an  edible  sea- 
weed collected  on  the  submerged  banks  in  the 
uei;^hbourhood  <]f  Macassar  by   the  Baju  Lnut 
or  Sea  Gypsies,  for  exportation  toChina.    12s. 
6d»  per  133 i  lbs.     The  Ajfar-Agar  of  Sinj^a- 
pore  is  collected  on  the  reefs  and   rocky  sub- 
merged ledges  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Sin- 
gapore, and    constitutes   the  bulk  of  the  car- 
goes of  the  Chinese  Junks  on  their  return  voy- 
ages.    It  is  much  used  as  a  size  for  stiflfening 
silks,  and  for  making  jellies.     The  quantity 
shipped  from  Singapore  is  about  10,000  peculs 
annually.— Thou<:h  deserving   cf  being  better 
known,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  article  of 
Indian  import,  or,  if  so,  it  is  brought  in  under 
some  other  name.     The  whole  thallus  of  the 
Ceylon  Moss  is  sometimes  imported  from  Cey- 
lon, and  used   in  Britain    for  dressing  silk 


Agarikun    Hind. 

Amadou      Pren*. 

GermaD  Tinder  ...    Eng. 


weed. 

AGARAH.       BtJK,     U|f|     Achyrantbea 

aspera. 

AGaEHU.  Sams.  Agallocha  :  Eagle- Wood. 
AGARIC.     Hind.     ^^jli| 

AgfEiicim     Arab. 

irmoi BuRM. 

Fungus,     Eyo. 

Mnshroom, „ 

This  is  found  in  all  the  bazaars  of  India, 
where  it  is  still  employed  in  native  medicine. — 
Mason.  Faulkner.  Honigberger.     Sae  Fungus. 

AGARIGUS,  the  generic  name  for  the  mush- 
rooms, many  of  which  grow  in  India  durinic 
the  rains  but  are  little  used  by  Europeans 
from  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  poison- 
ous from  the  edible  kinds. —  Voigt.  745. 

AGARTOLLAH.     See  India. 

AGARU   CHETTU,      t^jca^^.      Tel, 


«j 


goaSit.-ynQn'ble  A,  Morrison.    Exhib.    Jur.  \  bay. 
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Aquilaria  Agallocha,  R.  ii.  422. — Eagle- 
wood. 

AGASA-TAMABH).  Tam.  ^atriF  fiiru^sBur 
Pistia  stratiotes.    Linn. 

AG  ASS  I UM.     Tel.     Atmospheric  ^ir. 

AGASTI.  Sans,  ^schy nomine grandiflora. 

AGASTYA,  a  native  of  Thibet,  a  Maha 
Muni,  of  great  celebrity  in  tl^  legends  and 
literature  of  Southern  India,  He  methodized 
the  Tamil  language,  and  is  the  chief  Tamil 
medical  authority.  He  is  estimated  to  have 
lived  in  •the  sixth  century  B.C.,  but  the 
Taroulians  suppose  him  to  have  lived  long 
anterior  to  this.  According  to  Hindu  le- 
gend, Agastya  was  the  son  of  Mitra  and  Va- 
runa  conjointly,  and  born  in  a  water-jftr  along 
withVasisht'ha.Having  commanded  theVindhya 
mountain  to  lie  prostrate  till  his  return,  lie  re- 
paired to  the  South  of  India,  to  Kolapur,  where 
he  continued  to  reside,  and  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
Hindu  religion  into  the  Peninsula — Wilson's 
Hind,  neat.  Voll.  p.  313.  Rev.  W.  Taylor, 
Dr.  Caldwell.  As.  8oc.  Trans.  Fol.  III.  jp.  213. 
See  Hindu. 

AGASTYA,  Sansc.  The  Star  Canopus. 

AGAT.     Bus.     Camelian. 

AGATE.  Eno.  and  Fr.  axarys  Qr. 
One  of  the  inferior  gems,  and  classed  amongst 
the  earthy  minerals  by  Phillips,  is  found  in 
great  variety  and  abundance  in  many  parts  of 
India.  Some  of  the  agates  and  other  silicious 
minerals  in  the  amygdaloid  rocks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seena  river,  between  Sholapoor  and  Ah«* 
mednuggur,  are  of  great  size  and  in  profusion, 
but  the  most  beautiful  are  brought  from  C«xa*> 


laiTBOTES  CHIEA.TTA. 

AGiTH^A  BPATULITA.  A  blue  flowsring 
^tcultifiteJ  b;  Europeaiiftin  lodia-  RiddeU. 

AGATHIS  AUSTBALIS.  Horl- 
Damm&TB  Aualralia. 

ne  Kawrie  orSew  Zealand  Pine,  one  of  the 
Cmifna,  in  its  native  forests,  atUins  ■  consi- 
doible  heigtil,  with  a  alraight  clean  st«m, 
which,  from  its  lighlneii  and  toaglinesa,  ha* 
bceo  fpund  well  calculated  for  the  maBls  of 
ib^  II  was  introduced  into  the  Bombay 
Hwtiwllurel  Society's  Gdrdens.  It  jielria  a 
tardbriitle  resin,  lilte  mnstich,  which  i»  chewed 
li  tk  nstlTet.  Its  soot  ia  used  in  tHtlooitig. 
-Or.RiddtU.  E»g.  Gyc.  Bog.   p.  711. 

IGATHIS  LORANTHIFOLIA.  SaVah. 
DimmaTs  lorantbifolia,  Ltnn. 
FinuA  dammara  Xiiui. 
nut  iPMi Bdsm.  I  Sunmar  Tme   ...Eko. 

A  Urge  tree,  found  on  the  very  summils  of 
Ibe  DKHiDtaiDB  of  Amboyna,  Ternnte,  and  in  ma. 
motlhe  Molueca  Islands.  Griffith  mentions  ^ 
tree  uoder  that  name  as  a  member  of  th^ 
TtDUKrim  flora,  and  Dr.  Msaou  hns  seen  lli^ 
lOMg  plants  of  the  tree,  to  which  Griffitji 
iriured,  and  which  the  Burmese  call  Thee[. 
■Ki  or  tree  governor.  The  leaf  is  preciaqj 
Utt  ef  the  damniar  pine,  but  the  Tensssen'm 
Uwis  not  known  to  yield  any  dammar.  The 
laWof  ihe  A.rchipel«go  tree  ia  reprt-seuted 
to  W  %ht  and  of  inferior  quality,  wholly  mi- 
tt far  my  situation  exposed  to  wet,  but  an- 
*«rii|t  tolerably  well  for  io-door  purposes, 
Tk  lood  of  the  Teiiasserini  tree  on  the 
mtniy  it  white,  rather  light,  and  bears  a 
nudenble  resemblance  to  some  kinds  of 
)a"t  It  is  used  by  Hurmcse  carpeniers  for 
nrioni  parpos^,  and  the  Burmese  have  a 
Hpmiition  that  the  beams  of  balances  of  their 
kiIm,  OD)(ht  to  be  formed  of  this  wood.  Dri. 
GrifUi-^Maion  and  Hidden.   Eng.  Cyc- 

AQATHOCLES,  one  of  the  greek  successors 
rfAlMinder  who  reigned  in  Bactria  B.  C.  247. 
Bk  Afghan.  Inscriptions.  Kabul. 

iGATHOTESTCHIRATTA.  6.  Don. 


Ophelia  cbirajta.   Orietbaek. 

Geutiaoa  cheraita.  Plem.  Ai- 

Swertia  cheyrste.  Buck.  3t.S 

„       racemoBO.  Wall 


St. 


™A«- DuK.     Kin'jatha ITalb*!. 

WB^itOaBtiaii.    Eso.  [  Chirataka Bins 

'^raiu DuK.  I  Shftjrait...,  ...Tau. 

Cbn»it«,  ibo  Bilaawttn...  ...Tel. 

ff'ri*... —HlBD'  ] 

'^  plant  has  smallish  bright  yellow  itowers. 
It  ^Rs  in  Nepaal,  the  north  o(  India,  the 
"^runE  Hilla.  And  ia  a  common  and  abun- 
dtiii  pUnt  in  ibe  bazaar,  aupplied  chiefly  by 
L^e  intt    tugn   of   the   Uimalayaa,     All 


AGAVE  AMERICANA. 

parts  of  the  plant  are  extremely  tiller  and  are 
ideotical  ip  composilion  with  the  common 
Kentiaa.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  tonic  and 
febrifuge  all  over  India  and  is  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  gentian.  The  whole  plant  is  pulled 
up  at  the  time  that  the  flowers  begin  to  decay, 
and  is  dried  for  use.  The  root  is  considered 
the  bitterest  part,  and  it  is  best  administered 
in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  tinclure  ;  Ihe 
nuta  of  Guilandina  bonduc  are  sometimes 
pounded  and  given  with  it.— C/cjiorir.  Voini. 
Cat.  Ex.  62. 

AGATl,  also  Agisi,  ^so  Avisi.     T*h.  111. 
wt5  Agati   grandiflora. 

AGATI  GBANDIFLOBA.  Dtit.  W.  ^  A. 
Agati  grondiflonim,  Datw. 

»  i<    var,  albiSonim.  i)e4v. 


.^lachynomene  coccinea.  Box. 

„  grandiflora.  iinM.  floa:.  331. 


„ 

wim. 

Peri.  Rhted. 

Avitta 

Tau. 

Agaei 

bIm)    A*iu 

aUo 

Bakepus...     „. 

Redvai 

-ErrttAgiBi 

ot  A 

riai „ 

WhiU 

var.    Telia 

Agisi 

orAviai  ...    „ 

Psuk-Ban    BUftM. 

Baka,  also  Bnko...BiNa. 

Augasta       „ 

Apati  tree    Ehq. 

AugiiBte  wood  tree  „ 

Agate      Haxial. 

Baka,  also  Baka- 

pushpam Sana.  ' 

Of  this  plant  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
one  f  arieiy  called  A:,  albiftora,  and  the  other 
A.  coccinea.  It  grows  ail  over  India  and 
Burmah  is  seen  in  every  town  and  village 
of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  io  the  betel 
gardens  of  peninsular  India,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated for  shade,  and  as  a  trellis  for  the 
support  and  shelter  of  the  piper  betel,  and 
is  easily  recoanized  by  its  large  white  and 
bright  scarlet  flowers.  Its  wood,  is  soft,  only 
fitforfuel,  and  of  no  use  in  carpentry  o- 
cabinet  work,  but  the  tree  grows  with  greiA 
rapidity,  and  could  be  usefully  planted 
to  shelter  joung  trees  of  slowei  growth- 
There,  are  varieties  of  the  Agati,.  ao me  with 
variegated  and  some  with  red  flowers,  and  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  a  white  variety,  known 
in  Tamul  as  ihe  Agati-lcire-pu,  are  used 
by  the  natirei  in  soupe,  curries  and  as 
greens.  On  the  Madraa  Coaal,  the  legumes 
which  are  IS  to  18  inches  long  are  not  fre- 
quently eaten,  but  thev  are  a  favourjle  vegeta- 
ble with  the  natives  of  Burmsb.  Medicinally, 
the  bark  is  a  powerful  bitter  tonic  ;  and  the 
leaves  are  used  in  infusion  in  catarrh,  ss  en 
aperient.  There  are  few  trees  in  euch  common 
requeit.— Mr,  Jafrey.  Ustful  i'lanli.  Mr. 
Elliot,  Dri.  Jtiddtil,  Maton,  and  O'Shaugh- 
neuy.    Foigl.    216    Soxi.    331,-  S.    BrOK»: 

Rhode.  M.a.a. 

AGAVE  AMERICAIfA.  i.n«. 

Agave  oautula.  Itoxb.  11.,  107, 
Am  Aueu^aua.  Sunijpk. 

&1 


AQHARI  OR  AGHOHAFAKTHI. 


AGHARI  OB  AGHORAPAKTHI. 


Bilato  Ananas  ...  Benq.     Kalabantha    ...      Tajc. 
^aRiviii.     ...     ...       ff        iri'ta     ...     ....      •••      y. 

American  Aloe  ...  Eno.  |  Anai  Eattaley ,, 

BakuB HiNU.     Sagi  Matta     ...       Tbl. 

K&l&Eantala    ...   Sanb.    YenugaKalamanda  j, 

Common  all  over  India,  useful  as  a  hedge 
plant.  Its  leaves  yield  a  useful  iibre  suit- 
able for  cordage  and  the  **  pita"  thread  is  ob- 
tained from  it*  Its  juice,  obtained  in  Mexico, 
by  incisions  on  the  stem,  when  distilled  yields 
a  spirit  called  pulque.  Its  dried  leaves,  cut, 
serve  as  good  razor  and  knife  strops  — Roxb.  IL 
167.  8immond*$  Feg.  Prod.  Mad.  Ex,  Jui\ 
MeportB.  Useful  Plants.  Hoyle.  M,  Flania. 
Dr.  JFight 

AGAVE  VIVIPARA.  Zwn. 

Bastard  Alue,    ...   Eno.  I  PithakaTabanda...   Tam 
Kathalay     Tam.  )  K'iamauda „ 

Dr.  Boyle  considers  the  A.  vivipera  to  be 
closely  allied  to  this  species,  which  he  describes 
as  common  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  grow- 
ing freely  in  Malwa,  yielding  fibres  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  on  testing 
iheir  strength  Captain  Thompson  found  them 
quite  equal  to  the  hest  Russian  hemp.— jRoy/^, 
p.  8.     See  Knthalay. 

AGAVE  YUCCilFOLTA.  A  plant  natu- 
ralised in  India,  capable  of  yielding  fibres. — 
Aoyle,  ;>.  43. 

AGHA,  Arab.  Pers.  A  title  in  use  in 
Persia.  The  North  Eastern  tribes  write  it  as 
Aka,  but  in  familiar  conversation  the  gh  or  k 
are  dropped  and  the  word  sounded  A*a,  as  a 
in  almond — Archer,  Ousele/s  Trav,  11.59. 

AGHASTIA.  Sans.  .  Aj^ati  grandiflora. 
A?hati-kal  Tam.  ;  phalli  Hind,  its  pods; 
kire  Tam.  bhnji  Hind,  greens  of  Agati 
grandiflora. 

AGEL  HOUT.     Dut.  Ertgle  wood. 

AG  ELLA.  A  wood  of  this  name  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857, 
and  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Indian 
Cedar  wood  *'  Aquilaria  agallocha.''  It  was 
a  light  coloured  wood  with  a  fine  even  erain, 
appeared  admirably  adapted  for  furniture 
and  many  domestic  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be 
Abundant  in  Malabar  and  has  been  already  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the  railway  engi- 
neers^—  M.  E.  of  1857. 

AGKRATUM  CCERULIUM  and  a.  Mexi- 
canum,  exotic  flowering  plants,  cultivated 
for  their  pretty  flowers  in  sandy  soil ;  must  not 
1)6  too  much  shaded  if  cultivated  in  pots. 
A.  conyzoides  is  a  native  of  India.— Fof^^ 
Eiddell.  Jojfrey. 

AGGANA  SUTTAN.  a  discourse  of  Bud- 
aha.     See  Wijao. 

AGQUR,  Hind.  Probably  from  Agara, 
Bans.  Eagle  \Vof>d. 

AGHARI  or  AGHORAPANTHI,  a  hindu 
religious  Saiva  sect,  who  originally  made  Devi 
^he  object  of  their  worship  in  some  of  her  ter- 


rific forms,  said  to   have  required  even  human 
victims  for   its     performance.     The    Aghora 
wand  and  waterpot  were  a  s^tafi*  set  with  bones 
and  the   upper   half  of  a  skull :   the  practices 
were  of  a  similar  nature,  and  flesh  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors  constituted  at    will  the  diet  of  the 
adept.  The  sect  had  died  ^ut,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  otily  a  few  disgusting 
wretches,  universally  feared  and  detested,  beinf; 
then  met  with,  whose  , odious  habits  and  prac- 
tices rendered  them  objects  of  aversion.     They 
are  now  unheard  of. —  TFiUon*     Colonel  Todd 
snys  that  he  had  heard  that  such  wretches  did 
exist,  not  only  in  the  sacred  Aboo,  but  aniidat 
the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  other  mounts 
dedicated  to  the  Jain  faith,  in  the  pcTiiiisula  of 
the    Sauras.     He    mentions    that    D'Anville 
speaks  of  them   as  "  une  eepece  de  monstre,** 
whose  existence  he  doubted,  though  he  quotes 
from  Thevenot,  who   remarks   '*  Les  habitans 
de     ce   bourg,   (Debca),  estoient  autrefois  de 
ceux  qu*un  nommoit   Meidi'Couray  on  Antro- 
pofages,  matigturs  d'homraes  ;  et  il  n'y  a  pa3 
grand   nombreed'annees  qu'on   y  vendoil   en- 
core de  la  chair   humaine  dans  le  marche." — 
{Voyages  de  M-   de   Thevenot  \    Paris,  1684. 
D'Anville   adds,   that   this   ^*  espece  dthete^* 
this  Merdi'Coury  or  properly  Mardi  khor,  from 
the    Persian    mard    man    and     khor     eater, 
should  have  been  noticeed  by  Pliny,  Aristotle, 
and   Ctesia?,    under    nearly  the  same   name, 
Mariichoray  showing  that  this  brutalized   sect 
is  of  ancient  date  ;  secondly,  that  the  Persians 
must  ha\e    hwd  an    intimate  intercourse  wiih 
these  regions  in  early  times ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  western    historians    must   have,  had    more 
recourse   to  Persian    authorities   than   we    at 
present  are  aware  of.     Colonel  Tod  adds   that 
he  passed  the  gopha  or  cave  of  the  most  cele- 
brated   of  these  monsters  of  the  present  asre, 
who  was  long  the  object  of  terror  and  loathing 
to  Aboo  and  its    neighbourhood.     One  of  the 
Deora  chiefs  told   him  that   a  very  short  time 
previously   when   conveying  the    body  of   his 
brother  to   be   burnt,  one  of   these  monsters 
crossed   the    path   of   the  funeral  procession, 
and  begged  to   have  the  corpse,  saying  that  it 
'*  would   make   excellent  chatni,*'   or   condi- 
ment.    He  added,  that  they  were  not  actually 
accused  of  killing   people.     The  head  quarters 
of  the  caste  are   at  Burputra  (Baroda),  and  in 
Colonel  Tod's  time,  there  still  existed  on  the 
old  site  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  patroness  of 
the  order,    Aghor-eswar-Mata,  represented  as 
**  Lean  Famine,"  devouring  all.     Her  votariea 
ere  brought  into   the  compendious   class  of 
ascetic*,  of  whom  they  are  the  roost  degraded, 
beyond   all  controversy ;  they    eat    whatever 
falls   in   their  .  way,   raw    or  dressed,  flesh  or 
vegetables,   and    drink   whatever  is  at  hand, 
spirits,    or    their   own    urine.    Marco    Polo 
(Marsden  Marco  Folo,  p.   262)  speaks  of  u 
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AGLAIA  8PECT1BIL1S. 


AONIHOTBA  BRAHMA  NS. 


dm  of  imgicians  who  are  akin  to  the  ln<))an 
Afkori.  '*  The  Astrologers,  who  practise 
tli8  diabolical  art  of  magic,  are  natives  of 
Cisbnere  and  Thil>et.  They  exhibit  them- 
vNes  io  a  filthy  and  indecent  character  ;  they 
suffer  thfir  faces  to  remnin  nncleaned  by 
wukingr,  their  hair  uncombed,  being  in  a  squa- 
lid BtT^.  Iforeover,  thev  are  addicted  to  this 
touiesBd  beastly  practice,  wiien  any  culprit 
ii  coDdrniDed  te  death,  they  cnrry  off  the 
My,  dress  it  with  fire  and  devour  iu" 
Ik  word  Aghora,  Panthi  is  8aNs.  from 
A^kon,  a  name  of  Sbiva,  and  pant' ha,  a  way. 
-'T^ttrtneU,  pp.  84  and  85.  fTilson's  HU- 
dim.  See  Aghori.  Hiudoo  ;  Kattyawar, 
lain. 

A6HBIDA6H.  A  name  of  Mount  Arnrat. 
AQHVAN  or  AV6HAN,  a  name  of  the 
A^ns.    See  Afghanistan* 

AGIAH  or  AU6IAH  grass,  described  by 
Himflion,  vol.  1,  p.  2  as  growing  about  the 
tkidnieti  of  the  wrist  and  to  a  height  of  thirty 
feet  ia  the  belt  of  low  land  running  from  Africa 
iio8|rthe  whole  Northern  frontier. 

A61LA  alto  AGlLA-GAUitU,  Malay. 
Ei|rk*wood. 

AJMIR,  a  Bajput  state  among  mgged 
ftountains,  and  close  Talleyss  ;  which  long  pre- 
ferred ind4>pendenoe,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
im,  down  to  the  present  time  is  in  res- 
pect of  Uindobstan,  what  the  country  of 
8Tilzeriand,  is  to  Europe,  but  much  more  ex- 
tt-miTe,and  populous.  From  Mahmud  to  Au- 
rangube,the  Indian  conquerors  were  contented 
vilk  (be  nominal  subjection  of  the  hardy  Raj- 
poot tribes  of  Bajpootana  among  whom  mili- 
jwyeiihuaiasm,  grafted  on  religious  principles, 
is  added  to  atrength  and  agility  of  body  ;  and 
tUraee is  disseminated  over  a  tract  equal  to 
Wf  the  eitent  of  France* — RenutVi  Memoir. 
h  xlvi,  ilfii. 
AGlSI,  (r.  Avm)  Tbl  e7.«-(eS^.)  Agati 

inadilora.  Destf. 
iGL\lA  MIDNAPORENSIS.     Carey. 

A  giata.      ^yall. 

Ats  tree  grows  in  the  forest  of  Midnttpore  .* 
•wd  Bot  known. — VoigU 

A6LAIA  ODOHATA,     lour. 

Gammuniam  Sinenae,  Rumph. 

^  Tkis  grows  in  Cochin-China  and  China.  It 
» »  flowering  allrub  with  ternate  and  pin- 
•KelesTes,  and  very  small  yellow  flowers  in 
■ofltty  racemes  with  a  very  agreeable  perfume. 
^^\^  Aglaia  odoraia,  and  Murraya  exotica 
■•ttiy  sweet  scented  and  much  cultivated  by 
fc  Chinese.— i^oretijre't  Tea  Li^tricit,  p.  7 
*ddril  yoigi.lSf^.  Hoy.  171. 
WUIA  SPECTABILIS. 

Kayan    Kajo.  Bunv. 

^  ItV  tree  mei  with  in  Tenaaterim  and 


along  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Pegu  and 
Tounghoo  districts.  It  affords  a  light  service- 
able timber  som<-what  stronger  than  the  Ame- 
rican pine,  and  capable  of  beini;  wrought  with 
little  labour.  Wood,  red  coloured,  strong  and 
adapted  for  house  building. — Mc*  CUlland.  Ma- 
son. 

AGLAIA  ROHITOC.  Mo.  'Chll.  Khayan 
Kayop.  BuKM.  Of  this  no  information. 
AGLEMARAM.  Tam.  Chickrasaia  tabularis* 
AGNJ,  (IGNIS)  the  hindoo  god  of  fire. 
About  a  fifth  of  all  the  hymns  in  the  Big  Veda 
refer  to  this  god,  exclusively,  and  most  of  the 
ten  books  open  with  hymns  addressed  to  him. 
In  V^edic  mythology,  Agni  is  the  personifieation 
of  lire,  and  the  regent  of  the  south-east  division 
of  the  earth.  He  is  variously  df  scribed  :  some- 
times with  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  seven 
arms,  of  a  red  or  flame  colour,  and  riding  on 
a  ram,  bis  vahan  or  vehicle.  Before  him  is  a 
swallow-tailed  banner,  on  which  is  also  painted 
a  rbm*  He  is  by  others,  represented  as  a  cor- 
pulent man  of  a  red  complexion,  with  eyes, 
eyebrows,  head,  and  heir  of  a  tawny  colour,  rid- 
ing on  a  goat.  From  his  body  issue  seven 
streams  of  glory,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds 
a  spear.  Agni  is  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi. 
His  consort  or  9acii  ia  Swaha,  a  daughter  of 
ICnsyapa.  Swaha,  the  aacti  of  Agni,  resem- 
bles the  younger  Vesta,  or  goddess  of  fire,  of 
the  Romans,  who  had  no  images  in  their  tem- 
ples to  represent  her.     Thus  Ovid  has  said. 

''No  image  Vesta's  semblance  can  express, 
Fire  is  too  subtle  to  admit  of  drees.*' 

Neither  do  we  meet  with  an  image  of  Swaha. 
Those  of  Agni  are  usually  seen  in  pictures — 
Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  115  and  117.— See 
Vedas.  Agnihotra  Brahmaits.  Brahminicide. 
Ittdra,  Hindu  :  Vahan  :  Vedas.  Tavana  Zonar 
or  Zennaar. 

AGNICULA.  A  general  terra  for  four  tribes 
of  hindus,  supposed  of  Parthian  descent,  the 
Chohana,  the  Purihars,  the  Solanki  and  Pra- 
mara,  who  are  fabled  have  been  produced  by 
a  convocation  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Abu — 
Tod.  Vol.  II.  page  451,  quoted  in  Prin%ep*i 
Antiquities  by  Thomas,  p*  7,^1^  See  Kfautri, 
Rajpoot.  C boh  an. 

AGNIDHRA.     See  Hindu. 

AGNIHOTEA  BlUUMAKS.  the  remnant 
of  the  worshippers  of  Agni,  who  still  preserve 
the  family  fire,  but  in  other  respects  conform 
to  some  mode  of  popular  Hindu  devotion. 
According  to  prescribed  rule,  where  a  per- 
petual flume  is  maintained,  it  is  used  to  light 
the  fire  round  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
step  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  fune- 
ral pile  of  either  j  but  the  household  fire  is 
preserved  only  by  this  particular  sect,  the 
Agnihotras,  and  the-  great  body  of  the  people 
have  nothing  of  the  kind.    In  this  case  they 
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distinguish  between  the^'sources  whence  they 
obtaiu  the  kiudliag  fl.<me  according  to  the 
purposes  of  its  application,  and  the  fire  of  the 
marriage  rite  is  taken  from  the  hearth  of  a  res- 
pectable person,  or  from  a  fire  lighted  on 
some  auspicious  occasion,  whilst  for  the  fune- 
ral pile,  '^  any  unpolluted  fire  may  be  used. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  taking  it  from 
another  pile,  or  from  the  abode  of  an  out-cast, 
of  a  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  executioners 
of  a  woman  who  has  lately  borne  a  child,  or  of 
any  person  who  is  unclean."  Notwithstanding 
these  exceptions,  it  is  at  present  the  common 
practice  of  the  hiiidus  of  ordinary  rank  in  the 
western  provinces  to  procure  fire  from  an  out- 
cast to  light  the  funeral  pile,— ^Wilson's  Hindu 
Theatre^  The  Toy  Orrt.  Art\\%.  Colebrooke  on 
the  Beligioui  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindua.  Jaiutic 
Ee».  XX [.  2il,  See  India.  Inscriptions.  Tripan- 
dra. 

AGNlHOTRf.  Sans,  from  ag»»s>  fire, 
and  hotre,  a  sacrificial  priest,  always  of  the 
brahminical  order.     See  Tripandra. 

AGNI  MATA,  Sans.  (v.  Chitra  mulum, 
t^^t&«tf«rOi^;SbT»&o^    Plumbago  Zeylanica, 

L. 

AQNIMUN'DA.— Sans.  Physalis  angulata 
formed  of  fire, — an  ethereal  voice  heard  from 
the  sky  proceeding  from  a  meteor  or  fiarae. 

AGNIPURI.     See  Acasanavi. 

AGNI  SIKHA,  S.  eV^«4j%,  I.     Gloriosa 

fiuperba,  L.  also  Carthamus  tinctorius.  X. 
AGNI  VENDBAPAKU    tf>%^'io^ir^. 

Ammania  vesicatoria,  B.  i.  426. — IT,   h  A, 
939. 

AGNYASTBA,   the   first  shaft  invented  by 
Yiswakarma  in  the   war  between  the  gods  and 
.  the  daityas  or  Titans.     See  Yiswakarma. 

AGOU,  a  Semitic  nation  iu  Afrioa.  See 
Semitic  races. 

AGRA  in  27^  10'  2";  78«  T  7'\  is  a 
large  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  It 
waa  the  seat  of  government  from  the  time  of  Ak- 
bar  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  whose 
sway  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  British 
India.  It  remained  the  seat  of  government 
of  part  of  Hindustan  under  the  shorter  lived 
dominion  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  it  was  retained 
as  the  seat  of  government  after  the  conquest  by 
the  British  during  sotne  of  the  brightest  pe- 
riods of  British  rule,  and  continued  so  till 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
an  unhealthy  spot  in  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers  whose  yearly  deposits  of  alluvial  soil 
keep  up  a  perpetually  renewed  supply  of  fever 
and  malarious  disease.  Its  abandonment  seems  to 
be  recognized  as  a  grave  political  error,  while, 
for  strategical  purposes  a  few  more  soldiers 
would  have  sufficed  to  ensure  its  supremacy. 
As  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  upper  India, 
from  which  in  past  times  the  edicfs  of  imperial 


dominion  were  issued  to  the  furthest  lirait  of 
Hindustan — and  which  even  in  its  changed  and 
ruined  state  still  retains  throughout  Bajputann 
and  Central  India  the  prestige  of  an  imperial 
city,  there  can  be  but  one  feeling,  that  of  un- 
feigned regret  that  the  imperial  city,  which 
held  the  palace  and  the  throne  of  the  Indian 
Caesars,  should  have  been  deprived  of  its  fame 
and  title  as  the  political  if  not  the  commercial 
capital  of  Upper  India  with  the  historical  asao- 
ciatione  of  centuries.  When  the  two  viceroys. 
Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elgin,  met  the  assem- 
bled princes  and  chiefs  of  Upper  India,  it  waste 
Agra  they  were  summoned.  And  fifty  years  hence 
whatever  changes  may  come  over  India,  in  spite 
of  the  influence  of  railways  and  metalled  roads, 
when  a  future  viceroy  shall  summon  the  future 
chiefs  of  India  to  his  durbar,  it  will  be  either  at 
Agra  or  Delhi  that  they  will  flock  with  all  their 
retinue  and  barbaric  pomp.  Independent  chiefs 
and  prinees  covet  to  possess  land  and  houses  at 
Agra  and  Scindia  and  Jeypore  have  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  par-* 
chase  valuable  estates,  the  one  close  to,  and 
other  actually  within,  the  limits  of  a  British^ 
cantonment.  The  Ram  Bagli  garden  merits  at-* 
tent  ion  and  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Itimad* 
ud-Dowlah,  the  vizier  of  the  emperor  Jehangir, 
and  father  of  the  famous  empress  Nurjchan,  who 
built  the  tomb. — Mundy'e  Skttchea  in  Indw^ 
Vol-  /.  p.  53.  TAurloio^s  Company  ana  the 
Crown.  Delhi  Oazetie.  Robert  8chlageutwei4^ 
See  Inscriptions  :  India.  Kama  :  Sakya  moni. 
Oojein.  Rama.  Sand. 

AGRADANAor  AGRIHATllKA  in  Benpal, 
abrahmin  of  an  inferior  order  who  conducts  fa* 
neral  obsequies  or  sraddhas  for  hire,  called Nf  a- 
hipitra andMfthibr^hmana  ironically. —  Wi'9oni. 

AGRAHAYANA,  a  hindu  month  fallinjc  in 
Novetfiber  and  December.  See  Brahma,  Hir- 
anyagharbah. 

AGRAZ.     Sp.     Verjuice. 

AGREST,     GBa.     Verjuice. 

AGRESrO,     It.     Vequice. 

AGRICULTURE. 

EhetKam Hindu  I    Zarayat  PElUi. 

K  heti  Bari Hihd.|    Pairoodagaradoo  Tam« 

Agriculture,  in  all  countriea  the  chief  branch, 
of  industry  for  the  millions,  is,  in  South  Eas- 
tern Asia,  almost  the  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  people  and  the  great  soi^rce  of  revenue  to 
the  respective  governments,  who  are  usually 
regarded  as  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  aul>'* 
let  the  lands  to  tenants  or  fewers  in  perpetuity 
so  long  as  the  holder  pays  the  established 
ground  rent  or  tax  or  few-duty.  The  holder 
can  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his  holding 
and  cannot  be  dispossessed^  provided  bis  tax 
be  duly  paid,  so  long  as  the  land  is  cultivated « 
In  reality,  in  many  parts  of  India,  th^ 
sparse  popnlation  and  rack  renting  are    sucli 
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nlae,  the  property  in  it  consisting  of  the  la- 
boor  bestoved  on  it  from  year  to  year.    Never - 
dieleas,  the  eraving  of  all  eastern    races  for 
Ikir  patrimonial   inheritance  is  as  intense  as 
fiien  Naboth    said    to   Ahab,  I.  Kings  xxi. 
3.  'The  Lord  forbid  it  me,   that  I   should 
^Te  the  inheritanoe     of   roy    fathers    unto 
thee :'  and  the  hindoos  are    as  strongly  at- 
taelied  to  their  homesteads   as  ever    the  Jews 
vm;  u  Mr.  Ward  *  observes,   though    the 
tattfa  of  the  family  may   be    employed   in  a 
doUat  part  of  the  country,  and  though  the 
bmestewl    may    be  almost    in  ruins,    they 
(%  still    to  the  family  inheritance,  with  a 
bluss  bordering  on   superstition,   and  it  is 
tie  me  lad  wont   in  India,  for  governments 
to  lUoir  proprietora  or  their  descendants  to  re* 
eonpy  lands  long  left  waste.  Amongst  the  ear- 
fiett  notices  of  agriculture^ore  those  in  the  Old 
Testiaent.  How  Adam  lived  is  not  mentioned, 
bit  of  his   two   sons,  Abel  was  a  shepherd 
ml  Cm  had  become  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 
bNoih's  time  the  vine  was  cultivated  and  its 
jnoe  fermented  and  Noah's  descendants  in  the 
k  of  Shem  appear  to  have  followed  the  shep- 
bod  life  and  to  hare   been  nomades  wandering 
Mcratensive  countries,  to  winter  and  summer 
fiastoB,  to  the   available    grazing  grounds. 
&K  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  cultivated  any 
iflk  grasses  for  food  to  their  cattle ;  and  to 
tte  present  day    throughout    South -Eastern 
Asii,tbe  natural   herbage  is  exclusively  relied 
OB-  The  Qaoli  races  of  the  towns   purchase 
<MK  food  materials,   but  the   D ban  gar   who 
pvtsre  homed  cattle  and  the  Kurambar  who 
Rvsbfep  roam  over  great  tracts,  living  with 
(kvlierdi  for  months,   apait  from   cities    or 
^•»M,and  even  where  they  may  have  formed 
^A^  on  which  advancing  civilization  with  its 
■pi^nre  has  encroached,  their  homesteads  are 
^•"doned  for  less  inhabited  tracts.     But    in 
''lih'gtiffle  agriculture  seems  to  have  made  great 
pogRSi.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
^JJtt  tribes  who    moved    southwards    from 
*«^tbe  Pamir  steppe  were  both  cattle-breeders 
^nhirBtors,  and  their  Menu  is  considered  by 
•Jy  to  be  Noah.     The  remains  of  the  races 
^m  some  unknown   time   came   down  the 
J%  of  ihe    Indus    through  the   valleys   of 
•"^ttan    attest  the    prevalence  there  in 
P^Ustorie    timeff    of  water  tillage  in    the 
form  of  the    wet    cultivation  of  India 
the  grounds  are  carefully  levelled  and 
^  imdl  plats  or  compartments  into  each 
^'bh  the  water  courses  are  led  in  the  manner 
in  Proverbs  xxi.  1.  where  it  is  said  *  The 
-^  l»fttrt  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  :  as 
*■»  of  water  [rather,  as  a  water-course] 
^httthit  whithersoever  he   will'    an  al- 
7  ts^  the  practice  of  the  eastern  farmer 


B  to  leave  the   lands    of    little   marketable    water  in  channels  along  the  fields,   turning  if 
.     .t  .__._...  '.Ai        ^.i^_i_      with  his  foot  or  hand  in   all  directions,  so  that 

every  part  of  the  field  may  be  watered,  and  a 
good  crop  insured.  Noah's  descendants  in  the 
line  of  Ham,  who  took  possession  of  Egypt,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground, 
and  with  so  much  ingenuity,  industry  and  suc- 
cess that,  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  consequent  fertility  of  the  soil, 
Egypt  was  enabled  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  to  supply 
its  neighbours  with  corn  during  a  period  of 
famine.  Nor  were  the  inhabitants  backward 
in  assisting  the  liberality  of  nature  :  tfaey  bu- 
sied themselves  in  embanking,  irrigation,  and 
draining,  in  order  to  derive  all  the  benefits 
which  the  benignant  river  was  capable  of  af- 
fording them.  These  works  are  said  to  have 
been  carried  on  with  particular  spirit  under 
the  auspices  of  Sesostris,  1800  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  So  sensible  were  the  Egyp- 
tians of  the  blessings  which  agriculture  afford- 
ed, that  in  the  blindness  of  their  zeal,  they 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  art  to  their  god 
Osiris,  and  the  culture  of  barley  and  wheat  to 
their  goddess  Isis.  The  Pelasgi  who  occupied 
Greece,  were  great  agriculturists,  and  the 
Bomans  had  but  two  avocations,  war  and 
husbandry. 

The  Jews,  whilst  in  Egypt,  seem  to  have 
been  shepherds.  But  after  occupying  Canaan, 
in  their  respective  nllotroents,  cattle-grnEin<?, 
agricultare  and  horticulture  alike  engaged 
their  attention,  of  which  the  Scriptures  contain 
many  notices,  and  the  modes  of  tillage  still  in 
operation  in  eastern  countries  illustrate  various 
texts  of  the  Bible.  As  in  desciibing  Canaan, 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  land  whither  thou  goest 
in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from 
whence  you  came  out.  (Deuteronomy  xi- 
10.)  Where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  water- 
edst  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs, 
which  is  still  everywhere  eeen,  as  the  mode  of 
watering  the  lands  in  garden  cultivation. 

After  ploughing,  the  farmers  of  India  in 
their  wet  cultivation,  form  the  ground  with 
a  hoe  into  small  squares  with  ledges  on 
either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  conduct- 
ed. Besides  preventing  its  spreading,  these 
embankments  also  serve  to  retain  the  moisture 
on  the  surface  for  a  longer  period.  When  one 
of  the  hollows  is  filled,  the  peasant  stops  the 
supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
and  thus  opens  a  channel  into  another.  An 
allusion  to  this  custom,  of  the  gardener  chang- 
ing with  his  foot  the  channel  of  a  stream  of 
water,  furnishes  the  king  of  Assyria,  in  his 
threatening  message,  with  a  very  appropriate 
image.  "  With  the  iole  of  wyfooi^*  says  he, 
'^  I  have  dried  up  the  rivers  of  besieged  places." 
The  practice  of  Arabia  is  also  familiar  to  the 


'''"Ptiil  his  field^   when  he  conveys  the  |  modern  Portuguese  husbandman.— (^«^/«^«^'s 
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TrdtelSt  Vol.  I.  p,  282)  nnd  Dcuteronamy, 
XXV.  4.  *thou  shall  not  muzzte  the  ox  when 
hetreadeth  out  tke  corn-  is  a  method  of  separat- 
ing the  cereal  grains  from  the  ear  common 
throughout  India  though  some  farmers  do 
muzzle  the  ox  on  thnt  occasion,  and  others  do 
not.  The  wild  beasts  are  still  as  troublesome 
as  in  Psalm  Ixxx.  13.  where  *  the  boar  out 
of  the  wood  dotli  waste  it,  and  the  wild 
beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it'  for  the  wild 
bogs,  elephants,  buffaloes  and  the  deer  tribe 
make  sad  havock  in  fields  and  orchards.  The 
buddhist  races  in  fiurmah  and  China  use  ma- 
nure largely,  not  old  manure  as  in  Europe  but 
fresh  refuse  of  every  kind,  only  vastly  diluted* 
The  farmer  races  in  India,  except  such  gardeners 
as  are  near  towns  rarely  use  manure  of  any  kind, 
but  trust  exclusively  to  the  water  of  tanks  in  wet 
cultivation,  or  to  the  natural  rains  in  dry  culti- 
vation. The  latter  is  analogous  to  the  tillage  of 
Englaud,  with  this  marked  difference  that  in 
temperate  England  the  farming  operations  can 
be  carried  on  all  through  the  year  and  the  cropa 
are  long  on  the  ground,  but  in  IndiR,  the  rain 
being  periodical,  may  last  for  two,  three  or 
four  months,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  Indi* 
an  farm  must  be  carried  on  with  grains  and 
plants  that  come  rapidly  to  maturity  so  as  to 
be  completed  before  the  inclement  dry  hot  sea- 
son re-coramence.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a 
similarity  to  the  range  of  the  cropping  seasons 
of  inclement  northern  countries,  where  every- 
thing  has  to  be  suited  to  the  shortlived 
though  hot  summer  and  where  the  grains  in 
use,  are  of  a  kind  that  rapidly  mature  — the 
two  elements,  inclement  heat  and  inclement 
cold,  compelling  the  same  procedure.  The 
instruments  in  use  in  India  are  of  very 
simple  manufacture,  thouuh  in  their  ob- 
jects of  great  value.  The  poverty  of  the  people 
anil  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  articles  for 
countries  with  few  artizans  and  the  fact 
that  old  and  youn^,  man,  woman  and  child 
of  the  households  are  all  employed  in  the 
larm-work,  necessitate  the  rrtention  of  im- 
plements of  the  simplest  forms,  and  the 
ordinary  agricultural  implements,  used  in 
simple  tillage,  are  often  of  the  very  rudest 
description.  Eut  the  climate  does  not  permit 
deep  sowing,  for  the  seeds  must  either  soon 
sprout  up  or  rot,  and  the  influence  of  the  abuu- 
dent  rains  aud  vast  electric  forces,  on  the  soils 
of  India  are  of  n  very  different  character  to 
those  of  England  and  do  not  requiro  either  the 
same  amount  or  kind  of  mechanical  treatment 
in  order  to  produce  the  requibite  effect.  The 
implements  used  in  Dharwar  agriculture  may 
be  given  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject. 
A  large  plough  is  used  on  ground  being 
brought  into  oultivation  for  the  first  time  and 
ploughed  with  this,  Ienj2[thway8  and  crossways. 
If  the  land  is  heavy,  eight,  ten  or  twelve-bullocks 


are  used,  if  light,  four  are  sufficient,  II  ia 
used  in  cotton  and  also   in  grain    cultivation. 

A  small  plough  is  used  in  black  soil  at 
intervals  of  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  worked 
with  two  or  four  bullocks  according  to  the 
depth  of  ploughing  and  stiffness  of  the  soil. 
It  is  need  in  cotton  and  also  in  grain  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  red  soils  it  is  used  every  year- 

The  *  Kooloo'  is  a  he^vy  harrow,  used  with 
two  bullocks  after  ploughing  for  further  break*- 
ing  up  the  soil,  and  also  used  without  previooa 
ploughing  in  the  years  when  the  black  cotton 
soil  is  not  ploughed.  Ailer  the  seed,  whether 
cotton  or  grain,  is  sown  with  the  drill,  the  iron 
and  wooden  supports  are  repioved  from  this  im- 
plement, and  the  soil  smoothed  Qver  the  &ee4 
with  the  upper  wood  alone,  drawn  by  two 
bullocks,  and  kept  steady,  by  the  foot  of  the 
driver. 

The  ^Tephun'  o^  drill  is  used  for  sow- 
ing cotton,  it  is  drawn  by  two  bullocka. 
It  has  two   seed  tubes   each  fed  by  a  womaA* 

*  The  Koolpce'  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks 
between  the  rows  of  cotton,  to  eradicate  weeds  ; 
by  this  means,  also,  the  soil  about  t  he  roots  of 
the  cotton  plants  is  loosened  aud  piled  up — a 
rough  substitute  for  hoeing. 

The  Koorie,  or  drill  is  used  in  sowing  grain, 
worked  with  two  bullocks,  which  one  man  dri- 
ves, and  this  man  feeds  the  receptacle  for  the 
seed  communicating  to  the  four  tubes,  and 
a  third  man  works  the  extra  tubes  at  the 
side,  with  which  another  description  of  seed 
or  oil  seed  is  very  commonly  sowu  iu  every 
fifth  row. 

The  Kolpa  ia  drawn  by  two  bullocks, 
and  used  for  rooting  up  the  weeds  between 
the  rows  of  grain  ;  the  row  of  grain  ia  left  un- 
touched in  the  interval  in  the  middle ;  the  eartk 
is  also  by  the  same  operation  loosened  around 
the  roots  of  the  grain.  Two  of  these  are  fre- 
quently worked  together  with  one  pair  of  bul- 
locks and  two  men. 

*  HulleeBandee'  orcartis  notseen  much  of  large 
size  in  the  Deccan,  but  is  vt-ry  common  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country  drawn  by  eight  bul- 
locks. The  tires  are  commonly  six  inches  deep. 
A  pair  of  wheels  costs  up  to  120  Rupees;  they 
last  50  or  even  100  years,  aud  are  handed  down 
as  heir  looms  in    families, 

^Nangur*  or  plough  is  used  for  rice  cultiva- 
tion. Worked  with  two  bullocks.  Bice  laud 
is  ploughed  with  this  two  or  three  times  every 
year. 

'  The  Don'  or  clod-crusher  is  drawn  with  two 
bullocks  ;  the  driver  stands  on  the  implement 
when  working  it. 

The  '  Kooloo'  is  used  after  the  clod-orushfer 
for  levelling  the  ground.  With  the  scarifier 
removed,  it  is  used  for  covering  in  the  seed  after 
it  is  drilled  in. 

The '  Koree,'  or  drill  used  in  rice  cultivation , 
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is  limilar  to  the  drill  used  for  the  other 
g.-aio,  except  that  there  are  six  tubes,  and  no 
tiira  tube  for  other  grain  is  used,  rice  being 
mwn  alone :  worked  by  two  bullocks. 

'Kborpee,'  or  weeder  is  for  cleaning  away 
inj  weeds  which  may  have  escaped  the  kpolpa 
or  weeder  drawn  by .  bullocks. 

There  are  other  implements  in  use  in  other 
prU  of  the  couotry,  or  similar  articles  with 
iifeient  names.  Thus  in  Assam^  the  plough 
ii  ailed  *  Negalu.'  The  harrow,  '  Hulaway.* 
Tfae  SoiriDg-machine  '  Koprigay.'  Weeding- 
■ifihiae, '  Koontey,'  Levellin^-macUine  '  Ha- 
khey' Harrow  Hegguntey  'Eumtee.'  ^odali 
tfinUock. 

These  will  show  that  the  people  of  India.are 
rO  adfanced  in  agricultural  skill :  and  that 
tleysre  doing  as  nouch  as  tiieif  humble  circum^ 
staaoes ;  the  climate,  the  soil  and  the  required 
oops  will  admit.  Their  aids, — the  buffalo 
nd  the  bullock  are  chiefly  employed  for 
dnft  and  for  pack  carriage,  arc  sledges, 
arts  with  wooden  or  stone  wheels,  or  wheels 
(H  soUd  blocks  of  wood  as  the  nature  of  the 
nimtry  and  the  state  of  the  roads  demand. 
Ifi  India  nearly  all  the  cultivators  are  hindus 
lad  each  vLllage  has  a  small  number  of  here- 
£tuy  oat-caste  labourers.  The  following 
fteeipt  for  a  bait  for  rats,  so  often  trouble- 
vns  to  agrioultarisls,  will  be  found  useful, 
hwdered  AssaToetida  2.  grains.  Essential  oil 
of  Ehodiam  3  drachms.  Essential  oil  of  La- 
Hider  1  scruple  Essential  oil  of  Anisead.  1 
dnekn.  Mix.  the  assafoatida  with  the  aniseed, 
theaiddthe  oil  af  rhodiam».aDd  still  mix  the 
>M^«tida  in  a  mortar,  after  which. add  the 
^BKuier,  cork  tbe  mixture  close,  and  put  a. 
lUk  ia  a  saucer  into  the  middle  of  a  large 
H  tnp  :  taking  eare  that  a  rat  once  caught 
^  not  escape. —  JFartTs  Hiadm,  Tropical 
^fnaUlure.    Exhibition  o/ 1 8  6  2. 

AGMMONIA  NEPALENSIS.  Dox.  A 
fiotofNepaul,  with  small  yellow  flowers.  It  Lb 
*vj  dosely  allied  to  A.  Eupatoria  of  Europe. 
'^^wglneujf^  p.  325  Honigberger.  Voigl. 
Ill* 

A6R0  BE  LIMONE.  It.  Lemon  juice. 

AGROSTlSy  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the  natural 
*fe  Gmninacefleof  Lindleyt. several  species  of 
Ackaremet  with  in  pastures  and  barren-land. 

A6R03TIS  LINEARIS.    Betz.  Sym  of 
i^Mdon  dactylon.   ?£&«. 
A6UARDENTE.    Po&t 
A60ARD1ENTE.     Sp. 
AWAftfiAS.     Sp.    Turpentioe  oil. 

AQUBA  or  ABUBA  e)6»«-(ewr'.o) — 

^ptris  RoxburKhii,   D.  C. 
AflUILA   BBAVA.     Willb.  Eagle-wood. 
ifStlVUKL  Beno.   Bristly  bryony.  Uukia 


Brandy. 
Brandy. 


A6171.  Tam.    H))gonia  mystax.  Linn. 
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AGURI.    Beng.  a  low  caste,  mostly  culti- 
vators. 
AGYNEIA  COCCINEA. 

H'ta  h'men.  Burm,  H'soke  gyee.    Burm, 

The  loota  of  this  eurious  flowered  plant  are 
used  medicinally  by  the  Karens. — Mason. 
Wight  gives  a  figure  of  A-  bacciformis,  and 
Yoijct*  names  A.  puber  of  the  MoUuccas. 

AHALOTH.    Hbb.   Eagle-wood. 

AHAK.     Arab.        Quick  Lime. 

AHALYA  BAL  A  Mahratta  princess,  of 
the  Uolkar  family  who  ruled  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  eentury.  See  Benares.  Holkar. 
India.     Mahratta  Governments  of  India. 

AblA^^  RUBA.  P«a8.  Loadstone, 

AHARWARRAH.  A  territory  oii  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Matvra  which  contains  many 
districts.  The  Ahar  tribe  or  caste  from  whom 
the  territory  derives  its  .  names  of  Aharwarah 
and  the  Abarat  are  spread  through  Kohiicund 
and'  other  districts  in  the  N.  W,.  Provinces, 
following  pastoral  pursuits.  They  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  Yadu  race  of  Rajputs,-^ 
Malcolm  Centc.  Ind.  Vol.  L  p  325.  See  R*g- 
poot.     These  seem  to  be  the  Ahir^  q.  v. 

AHEL?    Eagle-wood. 

AHETA  or  NEGRITO,  a  Papuan  race,  the 
second  name,  meaning  little  Negro,  being  given 
to  them, by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  that  of  has  or* 
AhetHS,  written  Ajetas,  is  their  usual  appella- 
tion among  the  planters  and  villagers  of  the 
plains.  The  woolly  haired  tribes  are  more  nu- 
merpus  in  the  Philippines  than  in  any  other 
group  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  they  were 
estimated,  by  M.  Mallat,  in  1842  to  amount 
to  2.5,000.  The  islands  Samar,  Leyle,  and 
Zebu,  have  not  any  of  them  ;  but  they  are 
found  in  Negios,  Mindanao,  Mindoro,  and 
Luzon.  In  the  early  accounts  of  them  by  the 
Spaniards,  they  are  described  as  being  smaller^ 
more  slightly  built  and  less  dark  in  colour, 
than  the  negros  of  Africa,  and  as  having  fea- 
tures less  marked  by  the  negro  characteristics, 
but  as  having  woolly  instead  of  lank,  hair  ;  and 
their  sooial  condition  could  not  then  have  been 
much  better  than  now,  since  they  are  described 
as  living  on  roots  and  the  produce  of  the  chase ; 
and  as  sleeping  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or 
among  the  ashes  of  the  fires  at  which  they  had 
cooked  their  food.  They  arc  all  well  form- 
ed and  sprightly,  hut  very  low  in  stature,  as 
they  rarely  exceed  four  feet  and  a  half  itt 
height.  The  character  of  the  Negrito  is  un- 
tameHble,  and  it  is  impossible  to  surmount 
their  tendency  to  idleness.  Prompted  by  an 
irresistible  instinct  to  return  to  the  place  of 
their  birthy  they  prefer  a  savi;,'e  life  to  aU  the 
charms  of  civilization.  The  Ajetas  or  Negri- 
tos are  ebony-black  like  negroes  of  Africa. 
Their  hair  is  woolly,  and  as  they  take  no  pnins  in 
clearing  it,  and  do   not  know  how  to  arrange 
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AHVr  MARAM. 


it,  it  forms  a  sort  of  crown  round  tlie  head, 
which  gives  them  an  exceedingly  fnntafitic  as- 
pect, and  when  seen  from  a  distQnce^  makes 
the  head  appear  as  if  surrounded  with  a  sort  of 
aureole. — Earl's    Papuan's,,  p,    121    to   131. 

AHILEKA  also  AUILEKUM.  Sans.  Bry- 
onia scabra. 

AH  ILL  A.     Singh.    Cuthartocarpus  fistula. 

AHIMATA  BOG  A,  name  of  a  mysterious 
disease. — Hifdtr's  East  .*  Monacktsm,  p.  433. 

AH  INS  A  in  buddhism,  the  non-injury  of 
animfll  life. 

AHIR.  Pers.  Connessi  seed,  Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

AHIB,  a  pastoral  tribe  numerous  in  the  N.W. 
of  India,  but  who  are  spread  through  the  Central 
Boab,  in  the  Upper  Doab,  on  the  west  of  ihe 
Jumna  and  in  the  Lower  Doab  and  province  of 
Benares.  Some  of  them  have  been  converted 
to  mahomedanism,  but  the  bulk  are  hindus. 
They  have  three  rac«9,  the  Nand  bansa,  Jad- 
Yadu,  and  Gomala  Bansa,  who  intermarry  and 
marry  the  widow  of  an  elder  brother. — ffil  son's 
Glossary-  See  Aharwarah ;  India,  Kol  :  Kutch. 

AHLADA  MABA.     Can.  Ficus  Indica. 

AHLIM  1    Eagle-wood. 

AHMEDI-JAMI.  A  celebrated  poet  and 
sage,  native  of  Jam,  known  generally  as 
Jami.  He  is  the  author  of  many  works  of 
high  estimation.  His  romance  of  Yusuf  and 
Zuleika,  so  much  admired  in  the  East,  is  taken 
from  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife. 
He  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  died 
about  the  year  1486  ;  he  was  contemporary 
with  sultan  Hussain  Baicara  a  prince  of  the 
descendants  of  Timur,  who  reigned  in  Khorasan, 
and  whose  capital  was  the  city  of  Herat. — 
Fraser's  Journey  into  KJiorasan  /?•  39. 

AHMED  KHAN  SADOZYB,  on  theassas- 
slnation  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1747,  declared  himself 
king  of  Kabul,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Durani  kingdom.  He  greatly  add- 
ed to  the  wealth  and  fame  of  his  own  family 
and  his  kingdom  by  six  successive  invasions  of 
India,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful,  but  in 
one  he  obtained  the  highest  renown  among  ma- 
homed  an  s  by  the  memorable  defeat  that  he 
gave  to  the  Mahratta  army  at  Panipnt^  a  few 
miles  to  tbe  northward  of  Delhi.  The  fa- 
mous action  was  fought  in  January  A.  D.  1761. 
It  was  a  contest  between  the  mahomedans  and 
hindus  for  the  sovereignty  of  India.  The  ma- 
komedan  army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men, 
of. whom  not  one  half  were  Affghans  :  but  his 
own  troops  were  those  upon  which  Alimed 
Shah  most  depended.  The  Mahrattas  were 
computed  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand. 
They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  In 
November  1763  he  again  appeared  on  the 
Indus,  irritated  against  the  Sikh  sect   for  the 


bigoted  zeal  afrainst  nil  non  religionists.  He  sfg- 
nalized  Ids  march  through  Amritsar  by  the  de- 
moliiion  of  the  Sikh  temple  of  Harmandur  and 
of  the  sacred  talao,  or  lank.  The  first  was 
blown  up  ^ith  gunpowder,  and  the  reservoir, 
besides  being  defaced  and  filled  up,  as  far  n 
materials  and  time  permitted,  was  polluted 
with  the  blood  and  entrails  of  cows  and  bul- 
locks, a  sacrilege  even  greater  in  the  eyes  of 
the  schismatic  disciple  of  guru  Govind  than  of 
tl>e  orthodox  brMminical  hindu.  Pyramids 
wi're  erected  of  the  heads  of  slaughtered  Sikhs, 
and  Forster  (Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  279)  relates 
that  Ahmed  Shah  caused  the  walls  of  those 
mosques,  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  Sikhs, 
to  be  washed  with   their  blood,    to  remove  the 

contamination   and   expiate   the  insult Mai- 

colm'sHislory  of  Persia,  Vol.  I[,p,  235.  History 
of  the  Punjab,  Fol.  Lp,%\  9.  Bumts  Kabul  : 
See  India :  Kandahar,  Karez  :  Rtniput ;  Khybcr;, 
Kazzlbash. 

AHMEDNUOGUR,  a  city  and  fortress  in 
the  province  of  Aurungabad,  ceded  to  the  Bri- 
tish in  18U8  :  it  is  the  princfpal  artillery  sta- 
tion of  the  ^mbay  Army.  It  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seenah  river.  Its  fortress,  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  plain,  consists  of  a  cnrtaia 
with  bastions,  and  was  surrendered  to  Colonel 
WeHesley,  a  few  days  after  the  storm  and  cap- 
ture  of  the  Pettah,  which  also  is  sunounded  by 
a  curtain  and  bastions.  The  population  in 
1828  was  21,208,  and  in  1835,  23,774. 

it  is  in  lat.  19*»  5*  N.  and  L.  74«  65'  E. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  territories  of  the 
Nizam  Shahi  dynasty,  and  their  many  exteil* 
sive  palaces,  the  Farrah  bagh  and  Eashkiirm 
are  now  in  ruins.  A  pretty  little  mosque,  the 
Damri  Masjid  is  to  the  S.  of  the  fort.  Tl» 
Nizam  Shahi  dynasty  and  ita  servants  built 
several  valuable  Karez. 

AHMEDZYB,  an  A%han  tribe.  See  Af- 
ghanistan. Kelat.  Wazira. 

AHOM,  al9o  EHOM,  a  branch  of  the  Ta£ 
family. 

AHOM  in  Burmah,  the  name  of  the  people 
of  Assam,  their  religion  was  the  worship  of  a 
god  called  Chang.  In  1665,  the  reigning  Bajafa 
Chu  Kum,  adopted  hinduisra.     See  India.    ~ 

AHOO,  a  soft,   though   fine,   but   not 
close-grained  light  Ceylon  wood. 

AHRIMAN,  also  known  as  Ahriraanes  and 
Ingromaniyus.  The  ancient  Persians  held,  tktk4 
modern  Parsees  hold,  a  dualistia  bdief  in  Or* 
muzd  the  good  iand  Ahriman,  the  deadly  prij[^« 
ciple  from  whom  all  evils  spring.  See  Ar^anm 
India.     Parsees.. 

AHSHTAR,  a  plain  on  the  borders  of  Ass^ 
ria.     See  Luristan. 

AH VI.    Tam.    4^sS  Atmospheric  Air. 

AHVI  MARAM,  Tamul;  or  "*  steam-wood^" 
from  its  emitting  steam  when  the  root  is  cut- 


trouble  they  had  given  him,  not  less  than  from  I  is  a  Malabar  tree,  growing  to  about   ten  inck 
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indttmetef,  and  fideen  feet  long  :  it 'is  of  Utile 
Taioe,  and  not  very  durable  ;  but  at  times  ii  is 
oed  for  inferior  purposes  in  the  frames  of  oa- 
ttTe  vessels,  in  repairs,  kc-^JEdye,  Malabar  (tnd 
Cuura, 

AHWAZ,  a  town  in  ^huzistan  or  Arabistan. 
Tku  once  celebrated  city  is  ninety-two  miles 
Soitb-Eait  of  Bnssorah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
merKaroon,  ia  the  province  of  Khuzistan, 
lie  ancient  Susiana*  It  became  extensively 
faiOTii  after  certain  districts  had  been  combin- 
ed Doder  the  name  Al  Ahwaz,  and  their  capital 
fas  designated  Suq-ul-Ahwaz,  the  mart  or  em- 
porium of  Al  Aliwaz. — Miffnan^s  Travels,  294. 

AIGAEEET  MYIT.  Malay  P  This  root  is 
ttid  to  deprive  spirituous  liquor  of  all  its 
strength,  and  a  decoction  given  to  an  intoxicat- 
ed person  is  said  to  render  him  immediately 
i(iber,-(7fl^&.  1862. 

AR6HA-NATHA.  a  title  of  Iswaira,  the  lord 
boat  shaped  vessel.     See  Tavana. 

il,  an  island  of  the  Moluccas,  the  Pulo  Ai 
a(  tile  Malays,  Pulo  Way  of  the  British,  situ- 
fkA  about  ten  miles  to  the  westward  of  Banda 
Lesihoror  Great  Banda.  It  is  about  8  miles 
■  eircumference,  and  moderately  elevated,  its 
«^  sarface  consisting  of  nutmeg  plantations, 
t^ii  spioe  being  its  sole  exportable  product* — 
Ar.  I»d.  Arch. 

AIKAMENIL. '  Timob.     Bandal-wood. 

AIL    Fr.     Garlic. 

AIDUMA,  an  island  on  the  S.  W.  Coast  of 
Nev  Goiuea,  near  the  entrance  of  Triton's  Bay 
•  ffaran^ariin  Lat.  3.  53'  S.  Long.  134.  15' 
^Modera.  It  is  7  miles  long  and  2^  to  3 
■des  vide,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
^Sew  Guinea  by  a  narrow  but  unfathomable 
M^  through  which  the  tides  run  with  great 
^iiuj.  The  chief  exportable  products  are 
v3ilmitnie](8^  several  kinds  of  odoriferous  bark, 
•«y,  and  kayu-buka  ;  which,  with  tortoise- 
ikUind  small  quantities  of  trepang,  form  the 
■MffB  cargoes  of  the  Geram  and,  sometimes, 
fcawar  prahus,  that  visit  the  port  annually 
bfvposes  of  trade. — Jour.  Ind.  Arch, 

AlUKTHUS  EXCELSA,  fTUld.  Roxb. 
u.H.m.     Fvigt. 

Ailantua  excelaus. 
Ailutas...    Eng.    Peru  Maram     ...     Tam. 


Maleal. 

DAKS. 


Pedda  Mauu    ... 

Peyyapa   Pedda- 

monn 


Tel. 


»> 


^w  tree  grows  in  Cororaandel,  Surat, 
•■•Mh»Baroda,  and  the  Dekhan.  It  re- 
^iWestlieash  in  its  general  appearance  and 
J^  a  large  size,  flowering  in  January  and 
*Jpttfy.  It  is  common  about  old  buildings 
|*j»  nviny  ground  of  the  Dekhan  and  of 
r"^!  »boat  Baroach  and  Baroda.  It  is 
jVHiibamI  as  a  tree  in  the  Bombay  forests. 
f**JJ>»oii  in  the  Northern  Circars,  and  in 
F  wfctt7   forests,   and  is   met  with 


in 


Coimba^re.  Doubts  seem  to  exist  as  to  the 
value  0^  the  wood.  Dr.  Wight  says  it  had 
beeu  described  as  hard,  close-grained  and  heavy, 
and  fit  for  gun  stocks,  and  he  had  been  told 
that  it  is  much  used  in  Bombay,  in  cabinet- 
making,  but  he  greatly  doubted  the  correctness 
of  the  information,  in  which  Dr.  Gibson  concurs. 
Dr.  Gieghorn  in  the  Madras  Exhibition  Jury 
Reports,  describes  the  wood  as  light  and  white 
and  he  and  Graham  say  it  is  used  for  mak- 
ing sword  handles,  t&c.  It  is  also  employed  to 
make  sheaths  for  spears,  and  catamarans,  but  is 
not  durable.  On  the  Godavery,  the  natives 
never  use  it.— -/?oa?6.  //.  450.  Drs.  IVtffhi, 
Clepkoruy  Jiiddell,  Gibson,  Vstfful  Plants,  Mr, 
Elliot,  Mr.  Jaffrey,  M.  E.  Juries'  Reports, 
Captain  Beddome,  Voigt,  p*  186. 
AILANTHUS  MALABAEICUS. 

Madde  Doop  .  Can.  I  P^ru  Mara      ...     Tasc. 

Perui  Maram     ..  Maleal.  | 

A  large  tree  of  the  Anamallai  forests,  Travan- 
core,  Malabar,  and  in  Canara  and  Sunda,  above 
the  ghauts.  Its  rough,  very  thick  bark  i« 
studded  with  grains  of  a  bright  coloured  resin, 
and  it  yields,  on  incision,  the  mattipal  resin.  The 
bark,  resin  and  fruit  are  used  in  native  medicine. 
— Ainslie.  Wight,  Gibson,  Vsejul  Plants, 

AILANTHU8  GLANDULOSA.  Dbsp.  A 
tree  of  China  and  the  Moluccas. 

AIMAK,  a  Mongolian,  Mantchu   and  Turki 
word  meaning  a  tribe.     Of   these,  there  are  in 
Kabul  and  Persia  four  tribes,  the  Char  Aimak. 
They  dwell  to  the  north   of  Herat  and  Kabul 
in  the  range  of  the   undulating  country  which 
in  some  places  assumes  a  mountainotis  in  others 
a   hilly    character^    and   in   some  parts  is  well 
watered,  in  others  bleak   and  rough,  forming  a 
water-shed   of   two  natural  divisions  from  the 
western  of  which  flows  the  Murghab,  the  Tejend 
and  the  Farrah-rud,   and  from  the  eastern,  the 
Helmund,    the   south-eastern    feeders    of  the 
Oxus  and  the  N.  Western  feeders  of  the  Kabul 
river.    It  is  said  that  Timur,  efasperated  at  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  people   inhabit- 
ing Mazanderan,  south   of  the  Caspian,  trans- 
ported the  whole  of  them  into  the  mountains 
situated  between  India   and  Persia.     The  des- 
cendants uf  that  people  form  a    small  tribe   of 
Eimaks  known  under  the  appellation  of  Firoz 
Kohi,  after  the   city   of  that   name  (situated 
about   sixty-three   miles  from  Teheran),  whero 
they    were    defeated  and    taken    capture    by 
Timur.     According  to  Latham,  the  Aimak  are 
of  the  Sunni  sect  of  mahoraedans,  and  are  in 
number  four,    viz  ,   the  Timuni,  the  Huzara, 
the  Zuri  and  the  Timuri.     The  Timuriandthe 
Hazara   lie   beyond    the  boundaries  of  Kabul 
and  are  subject  to  Persia.     Yambery  says  that 
the  four  tribes  are  the  Timuri,  Teimeni,  Feroz, 
Kohi  and  Jamshidi,  and  that  the  whole  are  of 
Iranian  origin   and  sp.eak   Persian.     The  Ti- 
muri dwell  about  Qorian   and   Kah'san^   tho 
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Teimeni  from  Karrukh  to  Sabz^irar  :  the  Feroz 
Xobi  near  Kale  No,  and  the  Jamahidi  have  the 
shores  of  the  Murghab.  In  their  reverence  for 
fire,  their  respect  to  the  east  to  which  their 
tent  doers  look,  they  retain  many  of  the 
fire- worshipping  views.  The  Aimak  tents  are 
Turk,  those  of  the  Timuri  are  Afghan, 
They  live  in  well  fortified  castles  but  in  tents 
rather  than  houses,  prefer  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, eat  horse  flesh,  and  mix  tli«  flour  of  a 
nut  called  Khundzik  (chesnut  ?)  with  that  of 
their  wheat.  The  Aimak  settled  in  the  13th 
century  and  their  number  is  estimated  at 
400,000. — Laiham^i  Descriptive  Ethnology^ 
Terrier^B  Hut,  of  Jfghann^  p.  3.  Vambery*8. 
Sketches  of  Cr.ntral  Asia, 

AIMANr.     Fu.  Loadstone. 

A'IN-I-AKBARI.     Pers.     From    A*in,    a 
iaw,   and  Akbar,   tiie    name  of  the   Emperor 
who  framed   thia   code  of    regulations.      See 
Akbar.     See  Suhogum, 

AIN.  Mar.  also  Arjun  Mab.  'fiyn.  of 
Pentaptera  arjuna.  P,  tomentosa  and  P.  glabra 
p.  18  9. 

AINDBA- JALIKA.  Hikd.  Conjurmg  is  so 
called  from  Indra  *  the  Hindu  deity  ;'  wid 
Jala  'a  net.'— /fwi.  Theat.  Vol.  IL  p.  a06. 


group  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  nearly  H 
degree  in  circumference,  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  which  is  separated  from  the  main  reef 
by  a  narrow  but  deep  ehannel.  Aion  Baba. 
the  largest  of  the  group,  and  of  chief  resort  lies 
on  this  detached  portion  of  the  reef,  and  is 
about  7  miles  ronnd  and  500  feet  in  elevation. 
The  north- eastern  or  larger  reef,  contains  the 
islands  of  Abdon  and  Kcnibar,  with  several 
coral  islets,  and  is  said  to  have  an  opening  on 
the  N.  W.  side  which  admits  large  vessels  with- 
in the  reef.  The  inhabitants  are  Papuans,  few  in 
number  and  occupied  almost  exclusively  in 
fishing  and  in  catching  turtle,  with  which  the 
lagoons  within  the  reef  abound.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  tortoise — shell  of  good  quality,  which 
is  obtaine(J  here  in  large  quantities,  and  tre- 
pang.  These  are  purchased  by  Chinese  and 
sometimes  European  traders  fVom  Ternate,  in 
Moluccas,  the  king  of  which  place  assumes  su- 
preme authority  over  all  those  parts  of  the 
coast  of  New  G-utnea  which  his  subjects  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  for  purposes  of 
trade.  The  traders  to  Aiou  all  employ  small 
vessels,  which  alone  are  adapted  forgoing  witlr- 
in  the  reef  of  Aiou-Baba,  their  chief  resort. 
They  bfinsr  red  and  white  calicoes,   thick  brass 


AINDRI,  the  Sacti  of  Indra.    See  S<4Cti.  wire,  old  clothes,   glass  beads,   and  all  sorts  of 


AING.     BuRM.  Dipterocarpus  al«tus. 

AINKUDI  KUMMAliAR.  Tlie  five  artizan 
castes  of  Malabar..    See  Kummalar. 

AINO.  The  ftboTiginai  races  of  Yezo^lvhose 
severe  treatment  by  the  Jnpanese,  has  led  them 
lo  other  countries,  and  they  also  occupy  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Seghiiflin,  which 
is  in  possession  of  the  Japanese.  Tliey  are 
despised  in  Japan.  Their  number  does  not  to- 
day exceed  80,000  ;  they  are  strong  and  mus- 
cular, but  they  are  despised  as  Jews  are  by 
the  Arabs.  The  women  are  handsome,  have  a 
profusion  of  black  flowing  hair,  but  their  ap- 
pearance is  not^le&nly,  their  lips  are  tattooed 
beautifully  blue.  They  do  not  epeak  Japanese ; 
and  servants  from  Hakodate  cmmot  converse 
*wiih  them. — Hodgson^*  Netgataki,  p.  52.  See 
AraooT,  India;  Kurilians. 

AmStlE,  De.  Sir  Whilelaw,  a  Madras 
m'^dical  officer,  who  wrote  observations  on 
Cholera  Morbus.  1  Vol.  8vo. ; — On  atmo- 
spherical influence.  Lond.  As.  Trans.  Vol. 
] .  p.  378  ; — On  the  climate  of  Seringapatara, 
As.  Jl.  1835,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  25— 34;— Ma- 
tei'ia  Medica  Indica,  Madras,  1  Vol.  4to.^  2nd 
Ed.  L'^nd.  2  Vols.  ; — Remarks  on  climate 
and  diseases  of  Eastern  Regions,  Lon.  As, 
Trans.  Vols.  II.  p.  13  ;  III.  p.  56.— Z)/. 
jSiiisl'i  Catalogue*- 

AIOU  or  YOWL,  a  group  of  16  low  cir- 
cular islands  on  the  W.  Coast  of  New  Guinea, 
and  30  miles  N.  E.  from  the  island  of  Waygiou 
in  the  Gillolo  Passage.  The  largest  lies  in 
jiboul  lat,  0^25;  N.  long.    131*  p;  E,    The 


ornamental  finery  in  which  the  negroes  of  New 
Guinea  deHght,  as  much  as  jthose  of  Africa. 
The  nativea,  are  tolerably  friendly  to  strangers, 
hilt  are  inclined  to  be  treacherous  and  reven^e^ 
fttl,  which  is  the  character  indeed,  of  all  the  Pa- 
puan tribes.  A  vessel  visiting  these  islands  for 
purposes  of  trade  should  always  be  prorided 
with  a  native  of  Ternate  or  Tidore  to  act  as  pilot 
and  interpreter. — Journal  Ind.  Arch,  Harib^ 

AINO- JAP ANESIA.     A  name  proposed  by 
Mr.  Logan  to  designate  all  the  Japanese  and 
Aiuo  Islands  from  Formosa  to  Kamtoa-chatka« 
See  India. 
AIR    EnO'     Air  Aimospheriqne. .  Fa, 

Uowa HDTD.PsRSk 


Lay     ...      BuBH. 

AlB.  Amongst  tl]e)mahomedan  races  of  India 
the  air  and  the  water  together,  Ab-ohowa,  aro 
reckoned  to  constitute  climate.  Amongst  hin- 
dus,  the  water  alone  is  regarded  as  the  agent 
acting  on  the  climate* 

AIRAPADAM,  in  hindu  mythology,  the 
nnme  of  one  of  the  elephants  who  support  the 
earth,  his  image  is  placed  in  the  temples  of 
Vishnu,  of  a  white  color,  having  four  tusks, 
his  body  loaded  with  triukets  and  magnificent- 
ly dressed. — Sonnerat's  Voyage,  p,  189,. 

AIUAVATI,  the  elephant  vahan  of  Indra. 

AIR  BLADDlllR  of  certain  fish  is  in  much  re« 
quest  as  an  article  of  diet  and  in  the  arts.  It  is 
a  white  membrane  close  against  the  spine,  knowu 
also  as  the  sound  or  swim.  Russian  Isin^lasa 
is  prepared  from  the  sounds  of  the  sturgeon^ 
Accipemer  ^turio^  found  iu  the  -Caspian  and 
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Bl«ck  Seas  and  tfaetr  tribatary  rivers.  In 
Anerica,  from  the  Labrui  sgneteaptey  the  in- 
ttatioes  of  the  cod,  Morrkua  vulgaris :  in  Cal- 
tatta,  from  the  aonnda  of  the  Polynemus  aela, 
tiie  Stdea  of  Bengal  and  the  sounds  of  tvo 
Madns  fish,  the  Korwa,  and  Kaiali,  Tav.,  are 
so  employed,  and  they  are  largely  exported  to 
Ckm."  (ySkauffhnessy  p.  68. 

AIRUN,  a  temple  in  Bhopal  built  in  the 
int  year  of  the  reign   of  raja  Tarapain,    by 
Djanji  Vishnu,   the  coftifidential   minister  and 
bDdier  of  raja  Main  Vishnu.     The  inscription 
ii  the  first  in  honour  of  the  boar  incarnation  of 
Tiika  and  the  boar  coins  probably  belonged 
to  tbis  family   of  princes,    who  worshipp3d 
Tidma  aa  the  Boar.     In  the  inscription,  the 
adabter  Dyanya  or  Dhanya  obtained  his  office 
Ij  public  election,   and    through    the  grace 
of  God !  Dhanya  is  called  a  Rishi   amongst 
i\t  Brahmans   %nd    the  deroted    worshipper 
af  Bhagavan ;   but   there    is   not   any   pre- 
pntennis   enlogy     of    Brahmans.    The    lan- 
goage  of  the  inscriptions  is  Sanscrit  but   with 
toTiia  written  corrupily,  and  probably  about 
tfae  8th  oeatury  of  the   Christian  Ero.     The 
ekaracter   uaed    in    the  inscriptions    is   that 
labsequent    to     Kanouj   Nagari,    or  Allaha- 
bad, bttt  before   the  Gaur  or  Harsha  character. 
Aootber  ioscription  is  on  a  pillar  in  front  of  the 
teople,  the  King   mentioned  is  Budha  Gupta, 
vbo  gofemed  the  country  between  the  Jumna 
ladthe  Narmada.     The  pillar  was  raised,   at 
Ibe  expense  of  Dhanya   Vishnu,    before   the 
tcaple  of  the  preceding  inscription,  by  Vnidala 
Tabna,  who  had  been    elected  to  the  regency. 
Tke  settee  of  a  new  Gupta,  and  a  date  of  the 
(t^SMty,  165,  is  of  great  interest,  as  Buddha 
Cfupta  necessarily  followed  those  mentioned  on 
tbe  Allahabad  and  Bhitari  columns,  and  up  to 
Bttddha  Gupta's  time,  if  he  belonged   to  the 
Kanoqj  dynasty,  its  duration  had  been  only  165 
jean.    In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth   century, 
A*  D.,  FaUiaa    found  a  bnddhist  king   at 
Kanouj ;  and  in   the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
cotoy  Huian   Thsang  found  a  hindu  king 
i^iag.    The  dynasties,   therefore,  had   been 
cbaagfed  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries, 
aod  the  Gupta  family  hnd  sprung  up  in  the  in- 
tetfal— B«.  M.  Soc.  Vol,  VII.  p,  634. 

AJAIB-UL-MAKHLUKAT,  »  book  on  na- 
taral  biitory. 

AJAM,  Arab.  This  word  literally  means 
^iRn ;  but,  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia, 
At  Ajam  is  applied  to  the  opposite  part  of  the 
^Mt  of  Africa.  A  jam  by  the  Turks  means 
Tsriosh  Arabia.  Persia  is  B»ld-ul-Ajam,  and 
fts  north-eastern  coast  of  Africa,  is  Bar-el- 
AJaai.  The  Arabs  divide  the  world  into  two  great 
^*iks,  first  themselves,  and,  secondly, "  Ajami/' 
^  t-aU  that  ne  not  Arabs.  Similar  bi-partitions 
^  tts  hindtts  and  mhleehas,  the  Jews  and 
^ifca,  flie  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  &c.,  kc. 


Play  fairs  Aden — Barton's  FUgrimage  io  Mecca,' 
Vol.  n.  p,26. 

AJAMODA.  Sans.  Parsley. 

AJATA  BATRA,  king  of  Magadha  who  collec- 
ted the  remains  of  SakyaMuni  anddeposited  them 
in  one  large  stupa  at  Baja  Griha.  He  reigned 
for  32  years  and  died  B.  C  526,  His  race  were 
Bhattiya  brahmans.  See  Buddha  :  Chinese. 

AJATASWABA.  A  king  of  Magadha,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  whose  reign  Sakya  became 
eminent.     See  Chinese. 

AJETA9.  A  Papuan  or  a  Negrito  race  in 
the  Phillippines,  Negros,  Mindanao,  Mindoro 
and  Luzon.     See  Ahetas. 

AJGARA.  S.vNS.     A.  python. 

AJi   A  river  of  Iran. 

AJIPALA,  one  of  the  Chohan  dynasty  who 
founded  Ajmir.  A.  D.  145. 

A  JIT  SLJ^OH-  A  celebrated  king  of  Kanouj 
who  was  murdered,  A.  D.  1680.   See  Bahtor- 

AJMOD.  ^y^]  Sans.  Apium  iuvolucratum 

also  Fetroselinum  sativum,  parsley. 

AJOOWAN.  Bbng.  Lovage,  Ligusticum 
ajowan. 

AJO  SATIVO.  Sp.  Garlic. 
AJUGA  DEALSINGHI  (perhaps  A :  rep- 
tans;  A.  fruticosa,  or  A.  chamoepytes)  from 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  where  it  is 
given  in  quartain  ague. — Honigbergtr.  See 
Anisomeles. 

AJUGA  DECUMBENS.  Don.  Hills  of 
Cashmere,  where,  from  its  manifold  virtues,  it 
is  called  J8n-i*adm,  a.  e,  the  life  of  man.  Given 
in  tormina  and  inflammation  of  the  gums.— 
Honigberger, 

AJUGA  ERUTICGSA.  Boxb.  Syn.  of 
Auisomeles  Malabarica. 

AJMA.  Hind.  Perhaps,  Ptychotis  ajwain. 

AJMlEy  the  capital  town  of  a  small  terri* 
tory  in  Rajputanah  ruled  by  Chouhan  Baj- 
puts.  AjipHla  of  this  race  founded  it  in  A.  I). 
145,  and  it  was  lost  to  the  Itahomedans  by 
Dola  Hai  in  A.  D.  102i  to  Mahrond  of 
Ghazni.  The  territory  is  also  styled  Kajas- 
thaii.  There  is  an  artificinl  lake  near  L.  74^. 
52'  E.  See  Chohan;  India;  Inscriptions | 
Kattyawar  :  Khetri  lakes  ;  Hajputs. 

AJUNTA  in  the  province  of  Arungabad,  is 
celebrated  for  its  Buddhist  and  Jaina  Vihsra 
or  monastery  and  caves.  The  Chaitya  cave  is. 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  India,  One  of  the 
Chaitya  caves  there  has  the  dagopa  perfect, 
with  the  tee  with  the  three  umbrellas  in  stone.* 
1  he  great  structural  dagopas  are  generally  shorn 
of  this  appendage,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
three  and  nine  storied  towers  of  China.  One 
of  the  Viharas  at  Ajunta  looks  more  like  the 
brahmanical  caves  at  EUora  than  a  Buddhist 
Vihara.  Its  pillars  have  similar  cushion 
capitals  to  those  in  Elephanta  and  at  Eilora. 
The  Ajunta,  are  the  most  complete  series  of 
Buddhist  caves  in   India,  without  any  mixture 
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of  Bramanism  and  oontaio  types  of  all  the  rest, 
some  are  elaborately  carved. 

The  Ajunta  caves  are  in  the  northern  face 
of  a  ravine,  which  has  a  westerly  direction 
parallel  lo  the  face  of  tlie  ghauts,  as  they  over- 
look Kandesh.  There  are  many  ravines  or 
koras  near ;  one  of  these  commences  at  the  town 
of  AjuntH  and  winds  to  the  south  and  west 
for  about  3  miles  opening  there  into  Kandesh. 
Near  its  mouth  is  another  ravine  taking  a  wes- 
terly direction^  for  two  miles  with  8e\eral  wind- 
ings, at  one  of  which^  on  the  northern  face  of 
the  rock  these  caves  have  been  excavated.  This 
ravine,  no  where  exceeds  400  yards  from  brink 
to  brink,  above  five  hundred  yards  at  its 
bottom.  Ajunta  is  the  only  town  of  any  size 
near,  bat  it  too  is  quite  a  small  place,  walled, 
with  gates,  and  a  bridge* 

Major  E.  Gill,  of  the  Madras  Army  continued 
drawing  and  photographing  these  cnves  for 
nearly  30  years,  sometimes  residing  in  a  cave 
for  days.  He  built  a  house  at  Fardapoor,  now 
the  travellers  bungalow,  but  latterly  he  resides 
at  Ajunta.  The  natives  call  the  caves  yerrula, 
the  same  name  as  they  give  to  those  which 
Europeans  call  Ellora.  The  hindus  call  them 
also  Lena,  and  both  terms  mean  drawings. 

The  caves  are  about  25  in  number,  several 
of  them  have  fallen  in,  many  have  been  injured 
by  the  percolating  water,  and  all  have  a  noi- 
some damp  smell,  with  the  nauseous  odour  of 
bats,  which  in  the^  larger  caves  are  multitudi- 
nous. 

The  ordinary  form  is  a  central  hall,  with  a 
walk  around  the  wall,  separated  from  the  hall 
by  pillars.  A  single  door-way  leads  to  the  in- 
terior and  opposite  it  is  a  recess,  in  which  Bud: 
dha  is  seated  preaching.  In  that  are  numerous 
figures  seated  in  almost  similar  attitudes.  The 
walls  also  have  sculptured  figures  and  arabes- 
ques, as  have  also  the  lintels  of  the  doors,  and 
the  tops  of  the  pillars.  There  are  innumerable 
figures  of  men  and  women  standing  upright, 
and  sitting,  and  those  on  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
seem  to  be  soaring.  In  the  ghat  of  the  Taptee 
at  Bang,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  are  three  ancient  Buddhist  caves.  6ee 
Adjunta  ;  Cave  Temples. 

'   AJVVAIN  SEED. 


Amoss 
Asiua 
Jovani 
Amu 


I  a  .  A  R« 

...Ouz. 
...Bkno. 

.  • .  AH  AH. 


A  j  wain 

Ajina 

Nan-khoah... 


..Hind. 
...Mahr. 


• 

In  Hindustan,  ajwain  is  the  seed  of  Ligus- 
tioum  ajowain,  Ruxb.  The  Plychotis  ajwan 
D*  C.  In  the  Dekhan  it  is  used  as  the- name 
of  Anethum  sowa  or  Bishops*  Weed.  The 
Korassani  ajwain  is  wholly  different,  being 
the  seeds  of  the  henbane  and  poisonous.  The 
small  fruit  or  seed  possesses  an  aromatic 
smell  and  rather  warm  pungent  taste.    The 


plant  is  known  everywhere  in  India,  and  P. 
sylvestris,  Bo^le,  is  the  Arab  ajwain  called  by 
the  Persians  Nan-khoah,  largely  nsed  as  a  car- 
minative and  in  flatulent  colic,  and,  Honigber* 
ger  states,  in  stoppage  of  urine.  It  is  propagat- 
ed by  seed  and  grown  in  square  beds;  in  the  Dek- 
han, the  seed  is  sown  in  September  audOctober, 
and  sold  at  five  pice  the  seer,  the  plant  is  grown 
by  the  Native  gardeners  for  the  seed  only, 
which  is  used  in  curries.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound,  under  the  native  names,  the  seed 
of  the  Ptychotis  ajwain  with  those  of  the  poi- 
sonous Khorasanee  Ajwain  which  are  the  seeds 
of  the  hyosciamus  or  henbane.  The  Ptychotis 
ajwain  seeds  are  very  small,  stalked,  conical, 
pointed,  streaked  with  yellow  stripes,  and  stalks 
of  the  seeds  of  a  bright-yellow.  Henbane  seed 
is  grey,  not  ribbed  or  streaked,  shape  obscure- 
ly triangular,  and  flattened,  surface  rough  and 
dotted.  Other  seeds,  especially  of  umbellife'^ 
reus  plants,  are  sold  under  both  these  names. — 
CShaughntMif.  Fleming.  Faulkner,  Honig- 
berger^  RiddeiL     O'ShaughneMy. 

AK  also  AECH.     ^\  also  AL.  J  |    DuK- 

Hind.  Calotropia  gigantea;  also  Morinda  citri* 
folia,  Linn*  See  Madar. 

AKA,  tribes  occupying  the  western  extremity 
of  the  hills  which  furm  the  northern  boundary 
of  Assam.     See  India. 

AK.A.     Turk,  a  chief,  an  Agha. 

AKABA,  a  gulf  at  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Red 
Sea  :  also,  the  town  there. 

AKAD,  a  city  of  Assyria.  See  Babel. 

AK.AJU-NUSSE.  6£a.  also  Westindiache 
•  aoakarden.  Geb.  Cashew  nut. 

AICAKALIS.  Greek.  Cassia  absns,  also 
an  inspissated  cold  extract  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Acacia  vera. 

AKAKIYA.  Hind.  A  red  stone  brought  to 
Ajmire  from  Delhi  containing  iron;  used  aa 
a  tonic,  in  the  dose  -of  one  tola :  one  seer  iot 
two  rupees.— 6V«^  Med,  Top,  p,  125. 

AKAKIAH.  Arab.  ajjIj)  It  is  spoken  of  both 

by  Hippocrates  and  Dioscorides.  It  is  an  er« 
tract  from  the  fruit  of  the  Acacia  vera,  or  from 
its  leaves,  which  are  pounded  and  the  juice  in« 
spissated.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  sloe,  Pru« 
nus  spinosa,  is  substituted  for  the  ancient  Aka-** 
kia.  The  Akakia  is  not  now  Used  in  n^edicine 
of  Europe. 

AKAL^  Sansc.  from  ''  a"  privative  and 
"  kal,"  death,  meaning  immortal. 

A  KALI,  armed  Sikhs  ;  religious  devotees 
and  fanatics,  violent,  and  ignorant.  They 
were  first  established  by  the  guru  Govinda, 
the  founder  of  the  Sikh  faith,  and  they 
zealously  supported  him  against  the  innova- 
tions of  the  ascetic  Bands,  the  byragi.  Their 
Boonga  or  temple,  on  the  side  of  the  holy 
reservoir  at  Amratsir,  at  Lahore,  is  a  fine  build* 
ing,  but  others  are  met  with  alloTer  the  Fiui;: 


akA-podwal. 


AKFAK« 


jtli,  though  cbiefly  in  the  Manja  territory,  be- 
iveen  Lahore  and  the  Gharra,  where  Tarantara 
is  their  chief  town.  A  considerable  number 
ire  settled  at  Nandair  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godarery  but  are  quiet  and  peaceable.  In 
mHtj  wealthy,  they  affect  poverty  and  beg  ; 
Iwt,  io  the  time  of  the  Sikh  rule,  their  beg- 
gbf  was  an  insolent  demanding,  and  as  they 
lereabold  united  b. )dy  who  made commoiicause, 
ud  did  not  scruple  to  expose  their  own  lives 
or  to  make  false  accusations  of  crimes,  these 
wild  looking  men  enforced  their  demands  with 
ID  insolent  independence,  which  those  only 
coQld  understand  who  have  witnessed  a  band 


AKAR-CHTEIT-MURAI.  Malay.  A  plant 
yielding  an  elastic  gum. 

AKAR-KANTA.  Hind.  Alangium  deca- 
petalum. 

AKARKARA.  Hind.  Pees.  The  roots  of 
two  species  of  Anacyclus,  A.  pyrethrum  and  A. 
ofiicinarum. 

AKaRKOUF,  the  ground  around  the  ruin- 
ed pile  called  by  the  Arabs  Tall  Namnid,  and 
by  the  Turks  Namrud  Tapassi.  Both  these 
terms  meau  the  hit],  not  the  tower,  of  Nimrod 
and  the  term  Aknrkouff  or  Agargouf  given  by 
the  Arabs,  is  intended  to  signify  the  ground, 
only,   around    it.     It  is  about    9   miles    from 


ofdronken  Akali,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,    Brtghdad.  —  Por/cr'*  Travels,  Vol.  IT.  p*  28  h 


bnmdishing  their  naked  swords,  and  bawling 
cit  abusive  and  obscene  language  :  their 
power  to  enforce  their  demands  therefore  was 
TeiT  great.  They  particularly  showered  their 
<o^ry  words  on  Europeans  ;  but,  until  Eanjit 
Siogh  mastered  them,  even  his  life  was  several 
tioies  in  danger.  Under  the  British  rule,  and 
vilh  power  to  enforce  toleration,  they  are  never 
Eeard  of.  They  would  extort  alms  from  chiefs 
ffid  others,  by  interdicting  them  from  the  per- 
iormanee  of  religious  rights,  and  a  chief  unpo- 
polar  with  the  Akalis,  who  made  common  cause 
with  each  other,  risked  his  authority.  Their 
^omcis  derived  from  Akalipurusha^  •  Worship- 
pen  of  tfie  Eternal/  the  word  Akal  being  a 
coopound  of  kal,  *  death,*  and  the  privative  *  a ' 


Mignan*8  Travels,  p.  102.     See  Namrud. 

AKAS.  Arab.  ^^{Lc  A  hoop  of  n  black  co- 
lour,, worn  by  the  Hodelyah  Arabs,  to  retain  the 
dark  colored  square  of  cloth  on  the  head.  The 
outer  rim  is  inlaid  with  pieces  of  delicately  en- 
graved mother-of-pearl,  rather  larger  than  a 
shilling. — Hamilton's  Sanai. 

AKASA  GARUDA  GADDA,  alsoMuru  don- 
da     ei-s^*'KatfX'i^.     Bryonia  epigoea.    JiottL 

d  

B.  glabra,  B,  iii.  726.  This  name  is  more  used 
in  the  S.  Telu^u  districts. 

AKASALINGA.   Kab.  Goldsmith. 

AKASAM.  Bee  Acasanavi ;  Hindoo. 

AKA8ANANCHYAYATANA,inBuddhism, 
the  lowest  of  the  incorporeal  Brahma-lokas, — 


»«tning   '  never-dying,'  or    'immortal.'      It    ^^^fv-^f ?  ^'\\^a^^^^^^  *  % 

«oneof  the  epithers  of  the  Deity,  atid  is  given  ^^^^A  TMIAJIA  also  (Antara  tamara.) 

to  this  class  from  their  frequenily    exclaiming    e-r»<rB-«fe2f  ,«lso  (^o6tSW^^.)  I'wtia  stra- 

"Akal,  Akal/'  in  their  devotions.    They  wear    tiotes,  L,^R.  m«  131. 

hloc  chequered     dresses,   and     bracelets     of 

>teelroand  their  wrists,  which  all  Sikhs  do  not 

var;  though  it  is  indispensable  for  a  Sikh  to 

JBre  steel  about  the  person,  and  it  is  generally 

tt  the   shape    of    a   knife  or  dagger*     They 

bn&triy  inituited  converts,  and  had  almost  the 

lole  direction  of  the  religious  ceremonies  at 

AvnttQr.    The  Akalis  had  a  great  interest  in 

BUBtaining  the  religion  and  government  of  the 

^itti,  as  established   by   guru  Qoviiid,  upon 

^^  their  influence  depended.     They   often 

*ttl  profusely    armed,    with    half   a    dozen 

"voids;  perhaps  also  a  matchlock,  and  seve- 

'<!  tteel  discs   on   their   turbans. — MassotiS 

^'nneyt,  Vol.  I.  p.  451.  Mohun  Lais  Journeys 

h^' HistMy  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  L  p.  130^ 

J^l-    auinbaehU  Fanjab  p,  8-9.     Afalculm's 

*tt«,p.ll6.  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus,  Vol 

^.^  273-4.  As.  Res.  Vol.  XL    McGregor's 

^^  of  the  Sikhs,  Vol.  L  p.   81,  p.   236- 

^<    Sm  Amratsur ;  Banda  \  Boonga ;  Discs ; 

«ja ;  Sikhi  ;  Tarantara. 

^AKA-PObWAL,   a  caste   in    Malabar  and 

^^^irawho  follow  iherule  of  Marumakatayam, 

^^•wwt  from  mothers,  the  descensus  ab  utero 

» tfc«  Loerians,  who  drove  the  Sicilians  out  of 

■Wofltlly.    Sfee  Polyandry. 
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AKASH  BULLI.  Beng.  Cassyta  filiformis. 
Linn. 

AKAS  KUKHl,  See  Hindoo. 

AKASMUKHl.  Sans,  from  akas,  the 
sky  and  mukha  the  face,  religious,  ascetic 
mendicants,  among  the  Saiva  hindoos,  who 
hold  up  their  faces  to  the  sky^  till  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  become  contracted  and 
retain  that  position •     ^ee  Urdha  bahu. 

AKATS-JA  BULLI.  Malbal.  Cassyta  fili- 
formis.— Linn. 

AKBAR,  Jalal-ud-din  Mahomed  Akbar, 
reigned  in  India  from  A.  D.  1556  to  1605.  He 
was  grandson  of  the  emperor  Baber  and  seventh 
in  descent  from  Timur.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  emperOr  Hamayun  and  was  born  at 
Amirkot,  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus^  on  the  14tiL 
October  1542,  while  his  father  was  in  exile. 
Hamayun  re-gained  the  throne  in  1555  and 
died  a  few  months  later.  Akbar  in  the  course 
of  his  reign  extended  his  sway  over  R^Jputanah, 
and  from  Afghanistan  to  Ahmednuggur  in  the 
Dekhan  and  from  the  Snliman  mountains  on 
the  west  to  Bengal  and  Assam  in  the  east. 
He  was  an  enlightened  monarch  who  introduced 
religious  tolerations,  equal  justice,  encouraged 
literature,  arts  and  science,  and  the  Ain-i-Akbari 


iKBARii 


AKKYE. 


or  ioatitules  of  Akbar,  a  revenue  work,  was 
compiled  under  his  orders.  Akbar  was  succeeded 
by  Jehaogeer,  6faah  Jahau,  and  Aurungsib.  Prior 
to  this  sovereign,  of  all  the  dynasties  that  had 
yet  ruled  in  India,  that  of  the  house  of 
Timur  was  the  weakest  and  most  insecure  in  its 
foundations.  The  houses  of  Ghazni  and  Gbor 
depended  on  their  native  kingdoms  which  were 
contiguous  to  their  Indian  conquest  :  and  the 
slave  dynasties  were  supported  by  the  national 
influx  of  their  countrymen  :  but  though  Baber 
had  been  in  some  measure  naturalized  in  Cabul, 
the  separation  of  that  country  under  Kara- 
ran  had  broken  its  connection  with  India, 
and  the  rival  of  an  AfTghan  dynasty  turned 
the  most  warlike  part  of  its  inhabitants  as  well 
as  of  the  Indian  mahomedans  into  enemies. 
Colonel  Tod  remarks  (Bnjasthaii  Vol.  I. 
p.  522)  that  it  affords  an  example  of  the 
bindu  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  as  well 
as  of  the  regard  which  Ak  bar's  toleration  had 
obtained  him,  that  they  held  his  body  to  be 
animated  by  the  soul  of  a  celebrated  hindu 
gymnosophist :  in  support  of  which  they  say, 
he  (Akbar)  went  to  his  accustomed  spot  of 
penance  {tapasya)  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yamuna  and  Gangea,  and  excavated  the  imple- 
ments, viz.,  the  tonga,  gourd,  and  deer-skin,  of 
his  anchorite  existence.  Assuredly  says  Elliot  a 
more  extraordinary  man  never  sat  on  the  throne 
of  India.  Brought  up  as  a  mahomedan,.  he  was  a 
rationalist  and  deist,  and  never  believed  an}!- 
thing,  as  he  himself  declMred,  that  he  could  not 
understand.  The  religion  which  he  founded, 
the  so-called  Ilahi  religion,  was  pure  deism 
mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  the 
purest  and  highest  emblem  of  the  deity. 
Though  Akbar  himself  could  neitlier  read  nor 
write,  his  court  was  the  home  of  literary 
men  of  all  persuasions.  Whatever  book,  in 
any  language,  promised  to  throw   light  on  the 

Problems  nearest  to  the  Emperor's  heart, 
e  ordered  to  be  translated  into  Persian. 
Leedes,  the  adventurous  English  merchant, 
visited  Akbar's  court  and  one  of  his  four 
companions  entered  the  Emperor's  service. 
Akbar  abolished  all  arbitrary  land  taxes  and 
fixed  the  revenues  according  to  the  vhIucs  of 
the  different  lands,  fallow,  out  of  cultivation, 
in  rotation  :  best,  middling  and  bad  lands  and 
over-flooded  lands.  It  was  in  hia  reign 
that  his  physician,  Budyn^  introduced  the 
rhinoplastic  operation  for  restojfing  the  nose, 
and  he  bestowed  on  Budyn,  a  jaghire  at 
Xangra.  The  Easli  or  harvest  era  of  Northern 
India  has  been  traced  to  the  year  of  Akbar's 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  2nd  of  Rabbi-us- 
aani,  A.  H.  963,  A.  D.  14th  February  1556. 
^he  first  mention  of  thugs,  occurs  in  his  time, 
for  500  were  executed  at  Etawah.  In  his 
invasion  of  Kashmir,  he  was  opposed  by  the 
warrior  pastoral  race   of  Gulu-wan.^ — Jftfw/, 
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EUlorians  of  India,  p.  248.     Tod.  See  Faali^ 
Guluban  ;  Kangra  Khiraj  ;  Leedes  ;  Thugs* 

AKCFIEE.    Pers.     SeeAndkho. 

AKEEK.Guz.  Hinp.  ^^xaxPBRa-Cornelian; 

CalcedonV' 

AKESINES,  the  Greek  term  for  the  river 
Cheiiab.    See  Chenab. 

AK  H  .  K  A  -  JH  AR,  M  A  DAE.  Hin  d. 
f-^^K^]  Calotropis  gigantea. 

AKHARWAl  a  division  of  the  Kurmi  tribe. 

A-KUABSA  a  region  described  by  Ptol^iny, 
the  snowv  land  of  Ladak.   See  Kba-changul. 

AKHBAR.AR.  PI.  News  Akhbar-kaghaz, 
newspaper.  Khalassat-al-akhbar,  the  summary 
of  new9,n  work bvKhond Amir.  BeeEhond  Amir 

AKHIEI-CHAR  8HAMBAH,  A  feast  held 
amongst  mahomedans  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  their  second  month  Saffur. 

AKHOOND,  the  high  priest  of  the  Swat 
tribe.    See  Khyber. 

AKHOZYE,  an  Afghan  tribe  in  the  valley  of 
Kabul.  See  Afghan. 

AKIIEOT.Maleal.  Sans,  fruit  of  Aleurkes 
triloba  also  Hind,  the  walnut  or  Juglans  regia. 

AKI,  the  Lignum  vitae  of  Kew  Zealand,  it  is 
the  Metrosideros  buxifolia,  and  is  a  rambling 
shrub  climbing  by  means  of  its  lateral  roots  to 
the  highest  trees.     See  Metrosideros. 

AKINCHANrAYATANA.  inBuddhism,  the 
third  of  the  incorporeal  Brahma-lokas. — 6yder*M 
Hosier  Mouachism,  p.  ^^d. 

"  AKINDO,"  the  Japanese  name  for  meiv 
chant.  In  Japan  the  '*  akindo"  are  not  per- 
mitted to  ride  on  horseback,  and  with  astonisU- 
ment  the  officials  see  British  merchants  gallop- 
ing about. — Hodgson  s  Nagasaki,  p.  12. 

AKIT,  it  is  a  drink  in  use  by  the  Ardbs  but 
has  different  names  in  all  parts  of  Arabia  ;  even 
in  the  Hejnz  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mazir, 
as  well  as  *'  Iqt,**  (a  corruption  *  of  AkiQ- 
When  very  sour,  it  is  called  **  Saribah,"  aud 
when  dried,  without  boiling,  **  Jamidah.'* 
The  Arabs  make  it  by  evaporating  the  serous 
part  of  the  milk,  the  remainder  is  then  formed 
into  cakes  or  lumps  with  the  hand,  and  spread 
upon  hair  cloth  to  dry.  They  eat  it  with  clari- 
fied butter,  and  drink  it  dissolved  in  water.  It 
is  considered  by  the  Arab  a  cooling  and  refresh* 
ing  beverage^  but  boasts  few  attractions  to  tho 
stranger.  The  Beluchi  and  wild  Sindhian  tribes 
call  this  preparation  of  milk  ''knit'*  or  kurut  and 
make  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bedouins.  It 
is  perhaps  the  source  of  the  English  word  curds. 
Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Meceah,  Vol.  L  p,  562. 

AKKAEAKAEA&f.  Tam.  ^esfrjrairjnh 
Pellitory.  Anthemis  pyrelhrura. 

AKKAEAPUTTA.  Sinc.  Pellitory ;  An- 
themis pyrethrum. 

AKKIJSH.  Beng.  KotUera  laccifera. 

AKKYE,  or  Eyot  Laut,  the  subjects  of  tlie 
sea,  a  litoral  race   in  Quedah  who  dwell  ou 


AKYABr 


llAKJff. 


tW  sbons  and  UkU  of  tbe  FeiiinsaUL     £Ue 
Kedah  or  Quedab. 

AKO,  a  biH  tribe  in  Aaaam.  See  ImUn. 
AKOLA.    HiMP.  Sans.  3[^|  Alangium  de- 

ctiietaltiro  :  also  A.  bexnpetatum.  . 

aKOLA;  L.24^  42N.  k  L.  77^1'E.  in  Berar 
h  hilt  on  an  open  plain  near  the  Munia,  the 
mm  beiKht  of  the  plain  according  to  CuUeu 
bang  808  ft.  The  tower  of  Akolah  is  built  on 
of  green-stone  amygdaloki   overlooking 


ik  Muma  ri?er  and  presents  the  appearance  of 
•  dtadd,  indeed  there  i«  a  small  curtain  at 
Ike  top,  and  tbe  whole  town  is  aurrowided  by 
lomtiiQ  with  bastions,  which  hare  been  re- 
comoeDded  to  be  removed.  Akolab  has  the 
nOny  within  two  miles  of  it,  and  is  now  the 
e^jef  Cifil  station  of  West  Berar,  in  tbe  Hy- 
dwhad  Assigned  Territories.'-* JaZ/par. 

AEOMANOy  a  name  of  Athraman.  See  Ah- 
naas ;  Zoroaster. 

AKOND.  Sans.     Calotropis  gigantea. 

AKORA,  a  Hindu  mcmastery.  See  Ast- 
H  also  Math.— &//bttr, 

AKBOT.  Abab.  ^^i  t  Guz.  4i,^  ^  I 

PiBs.  HiK]>«    Mal*    and  Bkvg.     Walnut^ 

Julians  regis ;  also  tlie  seed  of  A  leu  rites  triloba. 

AKSU,  a  river   near  Kijri  i«  Kurdaatan. 

See  Kifn. 

AKU.  Tel.  a  lenL  Akuln.  pi.  leaves* 

AKU    JKMUDU  or  CHBMUDU    elo- 

Itatfk  :'^Bi&d2&.  Euphorbi&nivnUa.  BucU,  £. 

Micifoiis.  L^^R.  11.  467. 
ARUILA-SEMUN-I-BUMI.    Arab.  Opo> 

AKULKUftftA,  Goz.  Hivd.  PeUitory  ; 
AatW^mis  pvreihmm.     See  Akarkara. 

AiLULUUET.  HiNi>.  Csesalpittia  bondu- 
cdla. 

AKULU.  Tel.  Elle.  Tam .  The  leaves  used 
^  bimlus  as  platters.  They  are  made  of  the 
pUaUin  leaf,  W^il&elle.  Till.  Ariti  aku.  Trl. 
tid  lesrn  of  the  Bnnyan  tree,  Mari  aku^  Tbl. 
Ali*i)e.TA]f.  alao  of  Biitea  frondosa.— J/iZ/oair. 

UUND.  BsKO.  Calotropis  gigantea, 
^I^^aa.    Calotropis  liliaoea. 

kW  PATHIKAM.  TftL.  eSoS^^M'o,  leaves 

sf  CtnnsmomuiD  encalyptoidea^  /Ve<rs^*-C'  Ma- 
UaUinim.  R.  \u  297—0*Sk,  539.  The  leaves 
VI  used  ss  a  apiee  and  medicinally. 

AKTJSALAt  in  buddhism  demeril»  eonati- 
fmi^i  **«*'  privative  and  E,arma.—J7^(f<T'a 
tm^TB  Mifi^ckitm^  p.  4218. 

ttUT  CHUN  I.  Small  mbtes  or  gamete, 
VtWKkt  via  P»Ii  to  Ajmere  and  used  as  an 

tiiliae :  one  tola  for  two  rupees. — GfnU 
n»^.  185.    See  Yakut. 
^IKIAB.  Tbe  chief  town  in  Arracao.  on  tbe 
v^lkink  ef  a  rapid  river.     It  ia  tbe  seat  of  a 


AK-TAU.   Bunic.    Wood  aloes. 

AL  OR  AACli.  Beko.  J  J  Hind.   Mar. 

Morinda  citrifolia. — Linn, 

Ali,  in  Kabul,  a  fabulous,  prseternatural  be- 
ing, resembling  a  woman  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
named  tbe  Ghoul  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  The 
Persian  women  attribute  tbe  disasters  of 
parturient  women  to  bar  malevolence. — Richard 
F.  Burton' 9  Sindh,  ;?.  399. 

ALA  BAN  Die  CARBUNCLES  of  Pliny,  a 
kind  of  garnet,  q.  y. 

ALABASTER,  the  flX«^a«rr^oc  of  tbe  Grwks, 
from  Alabastron,  a  village  in  Egypt.  It  is  a 
hydrous  sulphate  of  lime  in  a  peculiar  crystalline 
state,  sometimea  quite  pure,  sometimes  contain* 
ing  small  quantities  of  carbon  or  iron.  It  ;s 
very  abundant  in  naturi^,  and  wbe^i  pure  is  of 
spotless  white  and  in  texture  and  colour  ia 
almost  unrivalled  amongst. minerals.  Itis  found 
to  a  large  extent  in  lower  Eaypt,  and  perhaps 
this  is  iiUuded  to  ia^  Ihid  Kin^s  xxi  and  13. 
It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Boogtee  Hills  neac 
Xacobitbad.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  in  India 
proper,' the  imnges  of  the  Burmese  being  from  a 
stalagtiitc  earbonate  or  granular  carbonate  of 
lime,  though  commonly  called  alabaster. 

It  is  of  two  kindSy.  a  carbonate  and  a  sul* 
pbate  of.lime^  The  finest  alabasters  are  from 
tiear  Volierra  in  Tuscany  :  between  Cerina  and 
Leghorn.  An  inferior  kind  occurs  near  Derby  in 
England,  at  Mont  ]\lartre  near  Paris  and  in  tb6 
Tyrolese,  Swisa  ami  Italian  Alps. — Maioih 
Tomlin,  Balfour.     See  Gvpsum. 

AL'  ABBAS.  This  race  reigned  ss  khalifa, 
in  Baghdad  from  A.  D.  749-50  to  A.  B.  1258-9^ 
when  Baghdad  was  besieaed  and  taken  by 
the  Ali'Khan,  grandson  of  Jengbis  Khan  and 
it9  reigning  Khalif,  Mustasem,  put  to  death. 
AU  Khan  is  the  Hulagu  of  western  autbora.'*«> 
T.  Prinnp,  p.  804. 

ALABU.  Ben  a.  Sottle-goard,  Lagenam 
vulgaris. 

ALABUYU,  S.  or  Aoapa  kaye.  tstnw;^^ 
e5>c^s5ir»cxsS.  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  Ser. 

ALACA,   in  hind  a  mythology,  the  splendid 
palace  of  Knvera,  the  god  of  wealth. 
ALACU ANDALU  also  Bobbarla,  eeifgtfw^ 

.ta*«>%*.  Dolicbos  sinensis — L.  W*  ^A^  11 1  ^ 

R.  iii.  302,  and  D.  catjang  303. 
ALaGHATA  also  Talantu  tige,  ee>tT*4j« 

l(eio4»6l|.  Ipomsaadentata.  WiUd.'-^R/u  477* 

L  cibf]rsoides.^lP.  /e.  157. 

ALACNUNDA,  a  atream  vear  Kedamath, 
wbieh  joina  the  Bhagaratti  near  Buder-pragae* 

ALA01Li-GHIT8A.  Tei..  et}XO.«i^; 
Cfotalaria  veirucoi^a.    .  tinn^ 


Cfiwiiiiimicir,    The  European  part  ia  beauti- 1     ALAKH,  tbe  cry  or  call  of  the  Gudara  beg 
^im^^'^Bnifimr'  \  gars.    Bee  Gndara,  Alakb  nami. 
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ALANGtUM  'OTJIKDULOSUM. 


ALAUDA  LBIOPUS. 


Termiaalia  clie- 
iiag-staff ;  a  staa- 


ALAKHKAMI,  a  class  of  Saiva  mendi- 
cants ;  Professor  WiUoii  says  the  Alakh^naroi 
mendicant  is  a  worshipper  of  the  Alakshya,  the 
indefinable  god,  and  Nama  a  name.  See 
Sanyasi. 

ALALE   MATIA.     Can. 
bulA. 

ALAM.     Ar.   a  flag,  a 
i^ard,  a  prop. 

ALA  MAR  AM.     Tam. 
ludica. 

ALAMO.     Sp.    Poplar. 

ALAMPRA,  a  Burmese  monarch,  who  in 
3755  fonnded  or  rebuilt  Rang:oon. 

ALAN'  (liang)  a  Chinese  weight,  containing 
about  8f  zolotnicks.' 

A  LAN  DAD!  ?  a  class  of  slares  in  Tamil 
countries. 

ALANGI.  Tam.  ^vot^S.  Alangium 
decapetahim.  Yahl. 

ALANGIUM  DECAPETALUM.  lam. 

A.  Lauiarckii.  T/itP. 

Alangium  hezapetaluoL  Bofb.  Ft.  p,  ii. 

602. 
Alangium  tomentosnm.  Lam.  2>.  €. 

BagL-atikra 
Anisaruli  mar  a.. 
Sage  leaved  alan- 

ginxn  •• 
Akola  .•  ••• 

Ankulo 
Ankul... 
•Angolam 
Akarkanta 


grows  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  4,000  feet.— 
Tkw,  En.  PL  Zeyl.  ii.  p.  183. 

ALANGIUM  HEXaPETALUM.   L. 

...  oAHS* 


Beng. 
Can. 


Eno. 

HXXD. 

Mabr. 


I> 


Sans. 


ft 

SiNOB. 

>» 

SaVS- 


Ankolatn  u 
Ankola... 
Nieo-cbaka 
Eepaatta 
Ankolamu 
Uduga-... 
Udugu 
...MAI.BAL.  I  Ankola 

HiMD.  I  Alangi  maram...     Tax. 
Kara  Angolam.. Malsal.  | 

This  is  a  smnU  tree  found  in  rocky  places  in 
the  hotter  and  dryer  par«8  of  Ceylon,  in  Coim- 
batore,  in  Cochin  and  Malabar,  and  throughout 
the  Peninsula  of  Tndia,  It  grows  in  Guze- 
yat,  is  common,  on  the  Bombay  side,  both  in 
the  open  country  and  in  some  of  the  juiit/;les 
towards  the  coast,  but,  there,  it  is  less  a  jungle 
tree  than  one  found  in  hedges  and  vilUf^e 
lanes.  It  grows  in  th«  Khassia  hills,  and  in 
Assam  up  to  the  base  of  the  Hinaalayn,  and  is 
found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  Cochin- 
China.  The  wood  is  said  by  Dr.  Roxburgh 
to  be  beautiful,  and  in  ]>r.  Wijrlit*s  etperi- 
Riehts,  he  found  it  sustain  a  weight  of  3 10  lbs., 
|)Ut  neither  Dr.  Wight  nor  Dr.  Gibson  had 
ever  seen  a  ten  inch  plank,  and  Mr.  Rohde 
nays  it  wants  size  ;  Captain  Bsddoroe,.  however, 
cTccribes  it  as  an  ornamental,  beautiful  wood, 
attaining  a  fair  size  in  the  forests  of  the  Ooda- 
Tery  and  Circars.'  The.  astringent  fruit  is 
^aten  by  tlie  Natives^  its  roots .  aie  aromttic 
und  asfd  in  l^ative  medicine  in  snake  bites. 
—Mr,  Ja/frey, .  fioxb.  ii;  502,  Jfr»:  UyfUand 


Akarkanta?  ...      Beno. 
Akola  ...       HxifD.' 

Aokttlo         ...      Mabr. 
Kara-Angolam  Maleau 


Uukotha 
Niesohaka 
Wuduga 
Uduga 


if 

Tjel. 


This  tree  is  said  to  grow  in  Bnnnah,  Coro- 
mandel,  Malabar,  Gumsoor,  Ganjam,  Bengal 
and  AUahabad.  According  to  Captain  Mae>- 
donald  ii  attains  an  extrenoe  height  of  89 
feet,  wiih  a  circumference  of  2^  feet,  the 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of 
the  first  branch  being  13  feet.  In  Ganjam 
and  Gumsoor  the  leading  bull  in  a  herd  of 
buffaloes,  has  a  wooden  bell  called  ''  Lodoko" 
attached  to.  its  neck  which  is  heard  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  jungle,  and  it  is  always 
made  of  this  peculiarly  sonorous  wood. — 
Rohde.  Mss,  Captain  Mncdonald  in  M.  JP. 
Proceedings.  Useful  PlanU, 

ALAKGIUM    TOMENTOBUM.     D.    C. 
Svn.  of  Alangium  decapetalum. 
'  AIJ^NTWURZEL.  Ger.  Elecampane. 

A  LAOS  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
and  the  ancient  Palabroiha  was  buiit  at  the 
junction.  The  Akos  was  also  called  the 
Erranboas. 

AL.A    PALA.    ^f5)^e.     Tel.     Pergularia 

pallids,  W,^.  A.  conir.  42;  Tc.  686— Asclcp. 
pal.  R*  ii.  48. 

AL  ARAB  AL  ARABA.  pure  Arabs,  the 
descrndents  of  Kahtan  or  Joktan,  the  son  of 
Heber. 

AL-AEAF.  Arab.  The  Mahomedan  purga- 
tory. 

ALAHANJI.    Tel.  . e^e* {fodB.  Convolvulus- 

psrviflnrus,  Vahl, — jB.  i*  47 1 . 

ALARANTU.  Tel.    esoJTotCi.     Rostellaria 

diffusn,    Ne?s^ 

ALASALE.    (V.  Koritl  ohettu,.)    eojd^"?!^ 

^ir*5*8t3&>3.)  Piecospermum  spinosum.    Tric^ 

ALASKNDT.  Mal.  Dolichos  catiany. 

ALAT-CHANDUL.  Bbng.  Methonica  su- 
per ba. 

ALAUDA  LRIOPUS.  H.dgson.  This 
absolutely  resembles  the  British  skylark  (A. 
arvensis  vel  dulcivox*  Hodgson),  except  ia 
being  smaller.  Ijcngth  of  wing  3^  to  3^ 
inch,  and  of  fail  2^  in.  This  species  w^ 
long  ago  sent  to  '  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Sgcie* 
ty^s  museum  by  Mr,  Hodgsou  from  Nepal  ^ 
A.  gulyula  is  the  common  lark  of  the  plains  of 
India  and  of  Bengal.     From,  the  latter  A.  leio- 


6i6yon.  Jfr..  EIUqL    Voigt.  p^.40*:<lf-  B^.^*    pus  may   be  .distinguished,  by  its  smaller  bill 
Itep.  Mr   Rohde.  UseM  PlanU,  Oapiain  Btdr        '  '  -      ""      .    -.»  i  i     •       r,_^^   .. 

dome.     Thwaiie*,  En.  Fl  Zyl.  ii.  p.  133.   ^ 

ALANGIUM    GLANDULOSUM.   Thtd.  ; 
A  small  tree  of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon, 


and  longer  tail.  The  A.  Malabarica,  Scopoli, 
[A.  dtfva,  Sykes,}  appears  to  be  merely  A.  ittsN 
gula  in  much  al^rnded  pUimnge — As.  S^c^ 
foftr.  p.  216.  No.  2  ofU%i.  See  Mirafr*. 


C6 


ALBATROSS. 


ALBUMEN. 


ALA-UD-DIN,  MAHOMED  SHAH,  son  of 
Skd[b  Stub.  The  latter  conquered  Mnlnra  ; 
kii  100,  A4a-ud-dm  was  ihe  leader  of  the  first 
■ihomedaD  invaders  of  the  Dekhan,  and  took 
themH  of  the  Vtudhya  mountains  soinewfaere 
Bear  OinkHldHk,  and  in  A.  D>  1809  he  an- 
oeud  Gusefat  to  Delhi.  See  GuEerat«  Malwa. 
flbitoria. 

ALAUN.  6ek.  Alum. 

ALBA  ARBOB.  Cajaputi  iree. 

AfrBAIDAWIy  the  obicf  <roinineRtatoT  of 
tte  Koran,  q.  T^ 

ALBANIA,  a  country  to  the  east  of 
Lrtebnia,  q.  Y.  The  Albanians  of  Asia  are 
upposed  by  M.  Baffin  to  have  formed  the 
iasit  of  the  present  Afghans.  He  says  that 
tkjwerea  warlike  people,  known  as  A^^hvan 
QAr^ban,  that  Afghan  is  a  Gretk  word,  but 
iieoDsequence  of  their  numerous  revolts,  the^ 
fere  transferred  from  one  ext  remity  of  Persia 
to  another  and  driven  into  Khorasan,  The 
Albanians,  says  Burton  are  at  most  half 
Aiiatic  as  regards  manners.  As  iu  the  east^ 
firstly,  the  host  drinks  of  tbe  cup,  and  dips 
kli  hand  into  ti<e  dish  before  his  g^uest,  for  tlie 
ame  reason  that  the  master  of  tbe  house  pre- 
eedes  his  -visitor  over  the  threshold.  Both 
Mtions  denote  tiiat  no  treachery  is  possible, 
nd  to  reverse  them,  hs  amongst  Europeans* 
vodd  be  a  gioss  breach  of  custom,  likely  to 
odte  the  liveliest  auspioions. — Chev.  Bnusen. 
Obify.  Latham.  ^Burton* 9  I^ilfffimaae  to 
lkt$k,rol  LfK  199. 

ALBAinr  ISLANDS,  in  Torres  Strait,  are 
iitttateil  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cape 
York,  the  N.  £.  extremity  of  Australia.  They 
iiedoie  tothe  maiDland)  are  moderately  elevat- 
«i,  uid  slijshtly  wooded  with  gum  trees,  but 
tovered  with  grass.  They  have  long  been 
bovn,  aud  their  eastern  side  was  exH mined 
^  Captain  Kinir,  the  celebrated  Australian 
Hydrognj^her,  iMii  the  strait  which  separates 
^  from  the  main-land  was  surveyed  by  the 
wwhle,  tender  to  the  sarveying  ship  '*  Fly," 
tt^  found  to  be  clear  of  danj^ers^  with  an 
Msgs  depth  of  14  fathoms.  It  is  suited  for 
tharhoar  of  refuge,  and  a  dep6t  for  earrj'ing 
•toidswiih  New  Guinea.  An  opinion  had 
"•SWsB  entertained  that  the  natives  of  the 
■•ttk  eastern  parts  of  Australia  are  less  friendly 
t^itnngers  than  the  other  tribes  oi  this  conti- 
••*i  »hieh  was  confirmed  by  the  massacre  of 
*,  KennedY,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
^yy>  when  exploring  the  conntry  between 
MbghsnBayand  Cape  York.— /our.  Ind, 

■•««ABIC0QUB.    8?;  Armeniaea  vulgaris. 

MjtoR085.  Several  birds  with  this  name 
|J*»"w  to  all  travellers  in  the  southern  seas 
r^  comiBon  Albatross,  llie  Diomedca  exnlans 


of  Linntotts,  being  very  /sorammi.  D.  faligiii- 
osa  of  Latham  is  also  to  be  seen,  and  I),  chloro- 
rynchns  Lath,  also  met  with.  Mariners  distiu- 
^uUh  them  by  other  names.  Diomedeaexubins* 
Linn*  is  the  wandering  Albatross.  Tlie  D. 
spadicea,  is  the  >jreen-bill  or  Nelly  of  sailors.  D. 
chlorerynchus,  their  moH>maux  or  yellow-bill, 
and  i).   fuliginosa,  the  sooty  albatross^ 

ALBICOBE,  the  Scomber  thynnus,  Linn* 
an  inhabitHUt  of  the  southern  seas,  the  hack 
is  brijilit  purple  with  a  golden  tint ;  eyes  iarjse 
and  silvery,  belly  silvtry,  with  a  play  of 
iridesc^t  colours,  is  in  length  from  3  to  6  feet. 
— Bei9,  p,  tB2. 

ALBINO.  This  variation  from  natural 
colours  is  met  with  frequently  in  all  Asiatic 
countries^  in  Southern  Asia,  in  Hindustan. 
Peninsular  India,  Siam,  tlw  Malay  States  and 
ICastern  Aichipelago,  and  wken  occurring  iu 
man  it  is  more  noticed  than  amongst  tlie  fairer 
races  of  Europe,  because  of  th«  «ontrBst  with 
those  arouud  them  and  because  of  th«  scant 
apparel  iu  use.  Albino  men  or  womeii  are 
not  regHrded  with  any  peculiar  feelings,  being 
familiar  to  all,  aud  it  is  not  men  and  women 
only,  but  in  Asia,  elephants,  buffaloes,  monkeys 
and  crows  aro  also  met  with.  White  crows 
with  pink  eyes,  also  white  deer,  occur  in  Tip- 
perah,  albino  crows  are  not  uncommon  in 
Malabar  and  albino  monkeys  in  Ce)lon.  but 
a  kind  of  white  monkey  of  Ceylon  has  been 
said  not  to  be  albino,  thorfgh  doubtless  so,  and 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  king  of  Bunnah  is  lord 
of  the  White  Elephant.  — i?«//©«^r.  See  Kvans; 
Yule's  Embassy  ;  Madras  Museum  Becords. 

ALBIZZIA,  a  genus  of  plants  into  which 
some  of  the  Acacias  have  been  placed,  (See 
Acacia  elata.  Ac.  stipulata),  an  utidefiiied 
species  of  the  genus  may  here  be  noticed. 

ALBIZZIA.  8p.  Kokoh.  Buem.  A  tree  of 
the  northern  district  pf  Pegu,  on  and  near  the 
hills.  The  wood  is  valued  by  the  natives  as 
much  as  the  Padouk,  Pterocarpus  dalbei:gioides, 
or  even  more  so.  '  It  is  used  for  cart-wheels, 
oil-presses,  and  canoes.  In  the  Prome  district 
a  special  tax  was  levied  on  the  felling  of  **  Ko- 
koh"  and  '«  Padouk,"  under  the  Burmese  rule. 
Large  trees  are  becoming  very  scarce  in  the 
lrrawa<ldy  valley,  but  are  not  uncommon  iu 
the  Toungoo  district.— C^/.  Col.  Ex.  1862. 

AL-B0RD8H,  the  Haro-berzeaiti  of  the 
ancients  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  western  slope 
of  BelurTagh,  on  the  high  land  of  Pamir. 
See  Arian. 

ALBUMEN  occurs  abundantly  in  nature, 
both  amongst  plants  and  animals,  as  in  the 
white  of  egg,  the  saps  and  juices  of  vegetables, 
and  is  used  largely  as  food,  and  in  the  arts 
its  chief  value  in  these  being  its  facile  solidifi; 
cation  under  a  moderate  lieat. 
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ALB. 


ALB. 


ALBUQUERQUE.  Don  Klph^mzo  Jb 
Albuqu«rqu6^  an  officer  in  the  sarvioe  of  the 
kma  of  Portugal,  was  sent  to  the  liidies,  iu 
1506  ;  he  took  Muscat,  snd  the  Curia  Mnria 
islands  nnd  other  important  plaoes  on  both 
sides  of  the  Arabiitu  Gulph.  Ob  the  ISth 
February  1513,  he  started  from  India  on  ^n 
expedition  consisting  of  20  ships^  manned  by 
]y700  Portuguese  and  800  Indians^  aud  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  take  Aden  by  eecalnde,  he 
afterwarda  wintered  at  the  island  of  Kamaran, 
nnd  returned  from  the  Bed  Sta.  He  lnn<ied  on 
Perim  island,  in  1513,  on  his  return  from  the 
Bed  Sea,  erected  a  high  cross  and  called  it  Vera 
^ruz.  De  Barras,  the  historian  was  his  com- 
panion,—P/flrj^/itir**  Aden.  See  De  Barras  ; 
Perim. 

ALBYBOUNI,  a  cotemporary  of  Avieentia 
-who  served  under  Mahmud  of  GhHzni  in  the 
11th  century.  He  mentioned  the  disappcHrance 
from  Ceylon,  of  the  pearl  oyster  and  their  ap- 
pearance at  S'>fala,  in  tne  country  of  the  Zends, 
— TennanVs  Cf^lon.     See  Pearls. 

ALCANFOK.     Port.  Sp.   Camphor. 

ALCAITABUIS.    fip.    Capers. 
.  ALCEDO.    A  genus  of  kiug  fishers,  sevwfal 
of  wliici»  occur  in  India, 

AL-CEMERiCUM.     Eagle-wood. 

ALCESrE  18LAND,  is  in  the  gulph  of 
Pe-che-lee,  near  the  Shan  Tung  oromojnory  in 
lat.  87^  25*  N.  Ion.  122*'  45*  E.^Hon- 
hurgh, 

ALOIPPE  NIGBIFRONS,  BIyth,  J,  A.  8. 

XVIII,  815. 

AliCIPPE  NIPALENSI3,  (v.  Siva  Ni pa- 
lensis,)  Hodgson,  is  common  in  the  Hima- 
laya, but  local,  in  hilly  junglet  up  to  4>000 
feet. 

ALDROVANDA  VESICULOSA.  Linn. 
A,    verticillata.  Ro^.\\,\l2. 


Malika  jhanji... 


...Bbkg. 


ed  as  but  ill-adapted  for  thepurpoee  of  brswinjr* 
but  the  boiling  expels  the  excess  of  carbonie 
aoid  in  the  water,  which  kept  the  oftrbonates' 
of  lime  and  magnesia  in  aolntion  :  and  theae 
salts  aifd  preeipirated.  Again,  the  alkaline' 
phosphates  present  in  malt  have  the  power  of 
decomposing  and  precipitating  anlpfaate  of  lime* 
phosohate  of  lime  and  a  soluble  aikalin# 
sulphate  being  formed,  an<l  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  phosphate'  of  lime  so  form^-d  is  redissolved 
in  the  acid  formed  during  fermentation.  The 
water,  from  bciiig  ait  first  hard,  thus  becomes 
comparatively  soft,  and  in  this  i^tate  is  welL 
suited  for  the  extraction  of  ihe  active  proper* 
ties  of  the  malt  and  hops  used  in  the  manufao 
ture  of  bitter  beer.  The  water  used  is  remark- 
able from  Us  complete  freedom  from  organic 
matter.  The  Burton  ales  speeHily  beconte  bright 
and  clear,  never  require  iiuings  to  be  employed  • 
and  are  (it  for  use  almost  as  soon  as  brewed. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  depuniting  power 
of  lime,  to  the  pcesence  of  which  in  the  Burton 
water  and  its  precipitation  during:  the  l>oilin^^ 
the  transparency  Ri)d  bri^rhtness  of  the  beer  are 
attributable.  An  analysis  shows  tue  following 
results  as  the  contents  of  an  imperial  gallon  :^~ 


Bitter  Ex  tracts..*  


TotelSoH^,. ^ 

Alcohol  of  sp« :  gT  :  794. 
Wuter.,. ^. 


Per  centiure  of  Alcohol... 


Messrs. 
AXfLSop  ^  Sons, 

Br£WJSD> 


Grains. 
SOO 

810 

S»MS 

»,ft40 

68»370 

70*000 


I 

a-' 


Oralns. 

:)20 

9,110 

750 


S,lSO 

3,SJ0 
68,000 


7OO0O 


HE8HK8. 
Babb  and  OO. 


Bm£W 


bd« 


S.080 

S,9SS 

60,987 


70-000 


,g 


ft  S.> 


:« 


43tb1u8. 
420 

2,ieo 

aoe 

3,744 


7o-oce 


A  herbaceous  plant  of  Europe  and  Benga' 
with  small  white  flowers. —  V^igt, 

ALE.  The  bitter  ales  mannfactured  at 
Burton-upon-Trent,  have  for  many  years, 
been  most  extensively  imported  into  India. 
Burton  brewers  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  beer,  and  tbeir  success  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
well  water  used  :  but  it  is  mora  probable  that 
their  fhme  has  been  acquired  by  the  use  of  the 
be^t  materials  and  employing  g;reat  care  in  the 
prooest.  On  analysis^  the  water  is  found  to 
CQi^taia  a  laige  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a 
good  deal  of  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  ma^- 
nesi9^  and.  a  considerable  amouut  of  carbonate 
ef  liine ;  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  state 
of  carbonate,  being  held  in  solution  by  parbonic 
icid,  the  excess  of  which  is  so  great  as  to 
redden  litmus  paper.  The  Burton  wfll  water, 
therefore,  is  a  hard  water^  and  might  be  regard - 


-h 


^ 


The  above  general  analysis  shpws  that  the  hitter 
beers  of  Messrs.  AJIsop  and  Sons,  and  of 
Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.,  contain  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  alcohol,  and  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  bitter  extract^  consisting*  of  tlip 
extract  of  hops,  The  specifie  gravity  of  th«ir 
beers  of  varioua  ages,  was  found  to  rarv  ^ 
the  former  from  1007  to  1020,  and  tW 
latter  1008  to  10£4 ;  as  a  rule  the  solid  con^ 
tents  and  extractive  laatter  of  beer  is  greateofr 
in  the  newest  and  strongest  beers,  aad  thestf 
are,  to  a  considerably  extent,  indicated  by  thm 
specific  gravity.  Dr.  Uassal  reports*  that,  aft#» 
the  moat  scrutinizioir  examination,  microsoopi^ 
cal,  chemical  and  phvnolQgical,  the  exasiin«vii 
failed  to  detect  any  other  ingredients  ihao  tfaok^ 
product!  o(  malt  aftd  kaps,.  and  the  oonatitamts 
of  pure  spring  water.  J'jrom  the  pure  and 
wholesome  nature  of  tbQ  in^edients  eqfip}oy«i^^ 
the  modexfl^tQ  proportion  of  jolcohol  pre^ent^ 
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ad  Ae  my  ooniideraUe  qoantiir  of  aromAtic  (     ALfiUElXES  TRILOBA.  Vo«8T 

.         .  . /  I      •        t   *  ^_      L !._: I  i„  r\ z^ , cf^l:...^       /If. 


ttodyne  bitter,  derived  from  bops,  oontained  i» 
tktt  been,  they  tend  (o  preserve  the  tone  and 
fi^wtr  of  tbe  stomadi,  and  oonduoe  to  tbe 
nib  nikm  of  the  health  of  that  organ  when  ia 
tttite  of  weakness  or  debiiiiy.  These  bitter 
ben  dJisr  from  ail  other  preparations  of  .roall^ 
iamUiuaft  a  smaller  ainouttt  of  ex.trii«Uvtf^ 
utter,  tbus  being  less  viscid  and  saeehaniie^ 
iidoMiaqueiitly  more  eaej^of  digestion  ;  tbej 
iMoble,  mdeed,  from  thdr  lightDeas,  a  wine 
ufatk  rather  than  say  ordinary  fermented  in-. 
fMoi,  and  they  are  strongly  recommenfied  by 
the  aediofil  profession,  i'he  yarious  ftrms, 
loder  viioie  names  bettrs  appear  in  the  mar- 
kit  is  India  are  merely  agents  for  Messrs. 
Aiiiop  and  B«sa.  In  ihs  year  1853,  there  was 
Qportrd  from  Great  Britain^  to  Aden,  British 
Ittha,Cbiu«^  and  Hongkone>  103,130  barrels 
of  beer  and  ale,  the  deelared  value  of  which 
ni  1295,481,  and  the  four  years  185d-53 
ti  1655'o6  iaclasive,  Madms  imported  it  to 
tbenliwofBtipere  16.i8,Qu9.— /Taaioi.  448. 
Tf$J''  Si^iiTitrnl,  Balf.  (hmmercial  FiodueU. 

ALECIOKIA  JUBATA,  Kek  Kieo,  Kamree. 
Tb  iieben  is  gelatinous  and  eaten  by  the 
uuvesvith  rice. 

ALEKVKEEE.  Ti.u.  Liuseed  :  Beng.  Oom« 
SOB  en'ss. 

iLIi'I,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Malabar*  in 
ill.  9^  30'  N.  and  il  miles  from  Cochin,  it  is 
tttqnied  io  the  territories  of  Travancore  and 
ill  depot  for  tbe  timber  from  the  territories 
tftknjahof  Travaucore. — Uurtburgh-  Buisi. 

iLEPPO,  the  ancient  Berroea,  is  styled  by^ 
tfe  Bttives  Haleb-ue-Shabha.  It  is  76  miles* 
ishKi, f(om  Iskanderoon  in  L.  36.  U.  215. 
N.  I L.  %h  9.  £.  and  from  Antioch  by  the 
fNd  90  miles.  It  probably  first  rose  in  to 
iai^rtance  ou  the  destruction  of  Palmyra, 
1*  thicb  it  succeeded  and  like  Palmyra  it  was 


CamlritUD  dordifolium.  Gart», 
Jiiglans  oaaiirium*  liour* 


Tal  Tui..<      *  r..      Am. 
Akrot  ...  Bbnq, 

Belgaum  Walnut     Bso- 
Gouutry  WalDiit..       ^ 
Lambang-nut-tred     n 
Melo^cB  tree.    ...      », 


.Akrot 

Hijli  3adam... 

Ksuiiaxu 

Akrot.  ... 

Kanari 

T«Ai)y  „. 


HlfflH 


Maleai^ 
Malay. 
Xabitt. 


The  Oil. 
"Kekune  ?  Lainbang? 
Kekui  ?  Laiiibaug  ? 
This  prolific  large  siztfd  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
Society  Islancis  from  which  it  was  introduced 
inio  India,  and.  a  varieiy  of  it,  the  A  Moluc- 
censis,  known  to  the  Javanese  nnd^r  the 
name  of  Kamira  is  well  known  in  Australin.  A* 
triloba  is  now  indigenous  in  several  parts  of 
India,  the  Moluccas,  Java,  the  Malay  IslandSi 
Ceylon,  plentiful  near  Hyderabad  of  the  Dfk- 
han,  in  tlie  Southern  Mtihratta  country  about 
Belgaum,  in  Bengal  and  Assam.  Almost  alt 
parts  of  it,  are  Covered  with  a  farinnceous 
substance,  and  a  gummy  substance  exudes 
frotu  the  seeds  (as  also,  it  is  said,  from  the 
tree  itself],  whicii  is  chewed  bv  the  natives 
of  Tahitio  The qudity  of  its  wood  is  unknown. 
It  has  been  introduced  from  the  Moluccas  into 
Java,  where  it  is  grown  as  a  shade  to  the  nut- 
meg plantations.  In  Java  the  cultivated  nut  is 
eaten  as  a  fruit,  and  the  flavour  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  almond.  The  fruit  of  the 
uncultivated  variety  of  the  Caniiri  tree  produces 
a  nut  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  clear  oil 
it  contains,  which  is  collected  in  large  qunntities 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas,  and  is 
palatable  and  in  general  use  for  cooking  and 
burning  in  lamps.  In  fact  it  there  su- 
persedes cocoanut  oil,  which  is  scarce.  In 
Tahiti,  tissues  are  made  from  the  b»rk  but 
its  most  valuable  product  is  its  fruit,  which 


^,  .  ,,     .         .    -       ,  -   -        1     !  i*  roundish,  two  celled,  each   comaining  a  nut 

•tairably  situated  for  tbe  purposes  of  trade, ,  resembling  in  flavour  the  filbert  or  English 
•IwgM  tbe  communicatioii  with  the  east,  by.j  ^j^i^ut.  The  nuts,  strung  on  n  thin  slip  of 
tliiioert,  was  the  only  one  known   and  the  "  ^^^^^^^  3^^   burned    as  a   candle.     They   are 

considered  aphrodisiac  in  the  Moluccas  but 
this  qnn  only  be  from  the  oil  they  contain  and 
like  otiier  similar  fruits  are  apt  to  purge  and 
produce  colic,  uidess  roasted,  or  kept  for  a 
year.  About  50  per  cent,  (or  according  to 
Simmonds  3  H  Gallons  of  the  nut  yield  10  gal- 
Ions,)  of  a  useful,  fine,  clear,  lanjp  oil.-r- 
^oxb,  n.  Ind,  UL  6:^9.  No(f.  p,  657,  f'aiffi.  169- 
Bxh'b.  of  1862.  Java  Cat.   Hadr.  Ex.  Jar.  R^ 


IK^ioni  of  Persia  and  India  Were 
hoBgki  hither  by  caravans  from.  Bagdad  and 
Imti.  Aleppo  stands  in  an  open  plain,  en* 
^apaned  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  by  low 
Ub  and  the  eity  ia  about  three  miles  and  a 
U  is  eircumferenee  surrounded  by  walls  of 
W  itose^  about  thirty  feet  hiish,  and  twenty 
^^  The  population  is  estimated  at  abi^ui 
lM>iO(10iTurksandArabs,7U,009;  Christians 
jMl  deDeminatious,  15,000;  Jews,  10.000; 
w  Ibb  is  probably  three  times  the  true  census. 
WiViriiks  Bhiods  in  Belaehistan  am  said 
l^^beea  brought  from  Alep|io.-p>-2Vi^/or^s 
fffi<^  ^  213*  J{(^infOm*s  Ttbv^  Vol. 
^J*  SI9.  gee  Kelat,  p.  498.  493  and  495 
*!?lW.  Sap,  p,  II. 
J^Oeo   BBNUiA.    Sefi    CaMia  obevat 


porU.    Joffny,    RiddeU.     Xheful  Plotnt*,    Sim- 


mond^  Cofmm^aal    FrodmoU.   JtprL  M^rt.  So^ 
of  India,  9cl  vOh  P'  ^SO. 

AlilSUKlTES  LA^.CIFISBUM^&sth^BQtt- 
lero  laccilern,  Voiji^t.  ft.  v. 

ALEXANDBR  UL,  ?f  Xaoedon  styled  tha. 
Greatr  was  the  son  Qf  BUlipof  Maeed^n^  After 
settling  i^amat  jkhao.  A»  A^w^^  bis  mi» 
to  the  easti  and   in  tbe  course  o|  9kT«a 
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.years,  made  suck  iiupressions  on  the  counbies 
km  overran  or  maroUed  tb^pougb  that  to  this 
day  his  name,  dti«s  that  he  built  and  dynas- 
ties to  which  he  i^ave  origin,  continue..  He 
succeeded  his  murdered  fHthor  Philip,  B.  C. 
836,  crossed  ihe  Hellespont  in  384,  fought 
the  battle  of  Issiis,  in  333  ;  cbnquereii  E^ypt 
in  331,  and  the  same  year  defeated  Darius  at 
Gangamela, — the  following  >ear,  330,  Darius 
was  miirderedby  Besdus  at  Bactria.  AlezMnder 
crossed  the  Indus  into  In<lia  in  327,  reached 
Susa  in  325,  nnd  Babylon  the  same  year,  and 
in  323  he  died.  The  duration  of  his  saccesses 
has  doubtless  sprung  from  various  causes. 
His  mode  of  settling  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Bbarpe  as  the  earliest 
instance  that  history  has  recorded  of  a  conquer- 
or governing  a  province  according  to  its  own 
laws,  and  allowing  the  religion  of  the  conquer- 
ed to  remain  as  the  established  r6ligion  of  the 
State ;  and  the  length  of  time  tltat  the  Gr^eco- 
Ei^yptian  monarchy  lasted,  and  the  splendour 
with  which  it  shone,  prove  ^he  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  the  founder,  "this  example  has 
been  copied,  with  equal  success,  in  British 
Colonial  and  Indian  Governments  {  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  Alexander  had  any  example 
to  t(uide  his  views,  or  whether  his  own  good 
sense  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  of  those 
who  wished  to  make  a  people  open  not  only 
their  gates  to  the  garrisons,  but  their  minds 
to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  conquerors. 
At  any  rate  the  highest  meed  of  praise  is  due 
to  the  statesman,  w.hoever  he  may  have  been, 
who  first  taught  the  world  this  lesson  of  states- 
manlike wisdom  and  religious  humanity. 
Except  Alexander,  all  the  great  conquerors 
of  Hindustan  have  sprung  from  the  frontier 
provinces  towards  Tartary^  and  the  norihern 
parts  of  Persia,  and  their  routes  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  have  led  through  the 
PHUJab.  They  "have,  therefore,  generally  pene- 
trated into  India  by  the  way  of  Cabul,  Canda- 
har,  and  G\\\zui.—{ChaiJield^9  Hindooslan^  p. 
20,  21)  a  route  still  followed. 

Major  Bennel  apprehends  that  Alexander 
never  greatly  deviated  from  the  direct  line  of 
march,  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  or  the  range 
of  mountains  called  Hindoo  Koh,  to  the  Indus 
near  Puckholi,  or  Peucelaotis.  His  route  from 
the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Bea,  lay 
through  Aria,  Zaran^a,  &c.,  to  Arachosia,  or 
the  modern  Herat,  Zarang,  and  Arokha^e,  to 
the  S.  of  Candnhar  ;  thence  he  marched  towards 
Cabul  and  Ghizni,  crossinjif  mountains  covered 
with  snow.  In  order  to  chastise  Bessus, 
who  hnd  fled  into  Baotria  he  passed  the  moun- 
tains between  Ghorbund  and  Bamian,  at 
whose  foot  geographers  have  placed  the  Paro- 
pamisan  Alexandria  the  first  station,  in  his 
fotttre  march  towards  the  Copbenes,  or  the 
low  river. 
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Alexander  set  out  from  Arachotaiia  (whick 
seems  to  be  admitted  to  be  Herat),  and  proceed- 
ed in  pursuit  of  one  of  the  murderers,  of 
Darius  to  the  royal  city  of  the  Zarani^mi,  which 
is  recognised  in  Zarang,  au  ancient  name  for 
the  capital  of  Sistan.  He  tltence  directed  his 
march  towards  Baetria,  and  on  his  way  receive 
ed  the  submission  of  the  Drant^se,  the  Gedro* 
sians,  and  the  Arachotians.  He  tlien  came  to, 
the  Indians  bordering  on  the  Arachotians* 
Through  fill  these  nations  he  suffered  much 
from  snow  and  want  of  provisions.  He  next 
proceeded  to  Caucasus,  at  the  foot  of  which  he 
fouuded  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  crossed 
the  mountains  into  Baetria. 

The  Drangae  are  probably  the  same  as  the 
ZarangsB  :  Arachotia  is  exp)aine<l  by  Strabo  to 
extend  to  the  Indus,  andGedrosia  certainly  lay 
along  the  sea.  There  are  two  ways  from  Sistan 
to  Bactria,  one  by  Herat,  and  the  other  bj 
the  pass  of  Hindu  Cush,  north  of  Cabul,  the 
mountains  between  those  points  being  impassa^ 
ble,  especially  iu  winter,  when  this  march  took 
place.  Alexander  took  the  eastern  road^  and  if 
he  had  marched  direct  to  Bactria,  as  nii^^ht  be 
supposed  from  the  proceeding  passage,  he  could 
have  met  with  no  snow  at  any  time  of  the  yenr^ 
nntil  he  got  a  good  deal  to  the  east  of  Candfi« 
hnr,  and  he  must  have  left  Gedroala  very  far 
to  his  right.  The  murderer  of  whom  he  was 
in  pursuit  was  made  over  to  him  by  the 
Indians. 

The  Cahnl  river,  therefore,  must  be  the 
Coplienes,  and  the  Indians  are  under  the  moun- 
tains between  it,  its  upper  branch  (thePunjshir 
river)  and  the  Indus. 

The  city  that  Alexander  built  in  his  route 
eastwards  towards  the  Indus  he  gave  his  own 
name  to,  but  its  name  and  its  particular  site 
have  been  lost.  It  was  called  Alexandria  and 
was  near  the  Caucasus,  and  Bennell  points  to 
Bamian  as  the  quarter  in  which  he  would  place 
it.  General  Ferrier  mentions  that  the  fortified 
town  of  Herat,  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  btit  he  does  not  quote 
his  authority.  This  city  he  tells  us  is  a  qua* 
dran^leofSi  miles  long  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  find  rather  more  on  the  east  and  west. 
Its  extent  would  be  immense  if  all  the  suburbs 
were  incUided,  particularly  those  stretching  to 
the  west  of  the  town  beyond  the  Darwazah-i<- 
Irak.  General  Ferrier  thinks  that  Alexandria 
was  probably  at  Bcuram,  25  miles  N.  15 
£.  from  Cabul,  the  ruins  of  which  are  descril>« 
ed  in  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Masson,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta^- 
Vol.  V.   p.  1. 

Becent  travellers,  Burnes>  Masson,  and 
Ferrier,  met  with  tribea  "who  claim  a  Grecian 
descent*  According  toBumes,  the  Hir  of  Ha* 
dakhshan,  the  chief  of  Darwaz  ^  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oxus,  and  the  chiefs  eastward  of  Datwaa 
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ffko  oeenpj  tbe  protinces  of  Kalab,  Shoglinan, 
»d  Wd[h«n  north  of  the  Oxas  ;  also  the* hill 
lUtes  of  Chitral,  fk\\v\t  and  Iskardo,  are  all 
WM  by  chiefs  who  claim  a  Grecian  df scent. 

The  whole  of  the  princes  who  claim  descent 
from  Alexander  are  Tnjiks  who  inhabited  this 
flmnlry  before  it  was  overrun  by  Turki  or  Tar- 


were  brought  orerland,  in  the  meanwhile  amnr-^ 
ing  Porus  by  marching  and  counter-marching 
his  troops  along  tbe  banks  of  the  river,  as  if 
searcliin;^  for  a  ford.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
boats,  he  passed  the  river  at  Jelalpore,  114 
miles  from  Attock,  where  it  is,  in  the  rainy 
season,  upwards  of  a  mile  broad,  and  never 
Ur tribes.  The  Tajiks  now  mahomedans  regard  !  fordable*  Mr.  Eiphinstone  crossed  the  river 
JUosBder  as  a  prophet.  The  Badakshan  I  at  this  very  pass,  and  its  features  were  found 
hoily  are  fair  but  present  nothing  in  form  or  i  to  tally  exactly  wiih  the  description  given  by 
fcatsre  res^mblinv  the  Greek.  They  are  not ;  the  Greek  writers.  In  the  battle  which  en- 
niikethe  modern  Persian,  and  there  is  a  decid-  '  sued,  porus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
rd  eoBtrast  between  them,  the  Turk  ami  Ueb^k.  It  was  at  this  part  of  the  Hydaspes,  on  its 
Brsnell  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  crossed  the  right  or  western  bank  that  the  conqneror,  iA 
Iniiss,  It,  or  near  tiiC  site  of  Attock,  be-  ix>mm«moration  of  this  event,  built  the  cities 
GBBK  it  is  the  pass  leading  from  the  quarter  of  Nioea  and  *Bucephalia.  He  built  a  third 
of  Cabal  and  Bijore,  from  whence  Alexander  '  city  on  the  AcesinfS.  After  the  defeat  of  Po^ 
enav.  As  Alexander  entered  India  at  the  verv  rus,  AJt^xander  marched  across  the  Doab 
poinl  where  it  is  most  easily  assailed,  he  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Acesines,  des- 
passed  the  Indus  in  the  district  of  Peucehiotis  cribed  as  a  flat  and  rich  country,  throus;h 
\^  Anian   wr?te^  the   nan»e>   or   Peucolaitis    the  territories    of    Porus,   passed  the   latter 


(ueording  to  Sirabo),  and  Bennell  supposes 
ibl  he  crossed  the  river  at  Attock  where  it 
m  passed  by  subsequent   conquerors.     The 


river,  and  «dvancf*d  to  the  Hydraotes  (Ravi), 
where  he  captured  Sangaln,  represented  to  be  a 
strong  city  of  the  Cathni  (the  modern  Cathi), 


briijse  of  boats  which  had  been  prepared  by  '  the  roost  valiant  and  skilful  in  war  of  all  tlie 

I  Hephcslion  and  their  ally  Taxiles,  as  described  Indians.     A  body  of  the  CathsDi  was  encamped 

[  W   Arrian,    corresponds    very    nearly    wiih  before  the  city,  which  Alexander,  having  defeni- 

^  ued  at  the  present  day.     Boats  are  fixed  ed  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  and  razed, 

is  tlie  stream  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  San^ala  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  to 

fcf  Acleton  frameworks  of  wood   filled   with  the  south-east  of  Lahore ;   and  Burnes  statets 

KOMs,  and  the  c'>mmunication  is  completed  by  that  there  are  the  remains  of  a  city  answering 

(Inks  covered  with  mud.     Having    effected  to  Siingala  in  the  vicinity  south-east  of  that 

»|M!agein  the  months  of  May,  B.  C.  327  capital.     From  hence,  the  C3nqueror  marched 

Skilled  his  army  for  thirty  days,  to  refresh  to  the  Hypliasis  (Beas),  whether  above,  or  »e 

tlieiolHiers,  who  had  undergone  severe  service  more  probable  below,   its  junction  with  the 

niightiBg  their  way  to  the  river  throuj^h  the  Sutlej,  is  not  quite  clear.     His  historians  do  not 

vviike  and  ferocious  tribes   which  inhabited  mention  the  latter  river,  and  they  allude  to  a 

Ike  oonmainous   districts  on   the   other   side,  desert   beyond    the  Hypitasis,     which   exists 

™  portion  of  India  w«s   then  partitioned  below   the   confiux   of  the  two  rivers.     Here 

•■*l»t  a  great  number  of   petty  princes,  in-  ;  the  soldiers  received   sueh   appalling  accounts 

•Padrnt  of,  and  often  in  hostility  with,  each  |  of  the  des<'rt8  they  would    Ivave  to  pass,   and 

w.   At  this    critical  period,    two    of   the  of  the  ct)unt less  hosts assembfed  to  oppose  their 

■•^  powerful  of  these   llnjas,  named  Taxiles  progress,  that,  struck   with  consternation,  and 

*■  Poms,   were  at  war,  and   the  former,  in  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  suffering,  they  refused 


•■^  to  crush  his  adversary,  joined  the  invad- 
J»  The  territory  of  Taxiles  appears  to  have 
J*  the  Doab  between  the  Indus  and  the 
^fl^ipes  (Jelam)  ;  that  of  Poms,  who  had 


to  march  farther,  and  Alexander  was  constrain- 
ed to  s^ive  orders  for  their  return. 

Some  traditions  of  Alexander  exist  in  the 

^  ^,  _    _     „,  .    Eajpoot  state  of  Bikanir  :  a  ruin  near  Dando- 

JNilied  most  of  his  nei}(hbour8,  extended  as  sir  is  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  capital  of  a 
VM  the  Hyphasis.  Alexander  had  an  army  '  prince  of  this  region  punished  by  the  Mace- 
••  W5,000  men,  10,000  bcinjf  cavalry,  with  a    doninn  conqueror. 

Jjt  iumb^r  of  elephants.  This  force  includ-  This,  therefore,  was  the  extreme  limit  of 
Jji*  large  body  of  hardy  mercenaries  from  the  Alexander's  prosrress  eastward.  He  recrossied 
P*  vtfi  of  the  Indus  and.  north   of  the    successively  the HydraotfS,  the  Acesines,  and  the 


^HA|  under  a  chief  named  Ambisares.  At 
JM^  of  this  force  he  marched  to  the  Hy- 
S^l^  which    he  reached  in   the  month   of 


Hydnspes,  where  a  large  fleet  had  been  prepar- 
ed for  a  descent  of  that  river.     The  boats,  800 
in  number,  were  built  of  timber  procured  from 
On  the  other  fiefr)  side  of  the  river,  '  the  mountains,    and  Burnes  says  that  in  none 
«t»  posted  with  30,000  infantry,  4»O0O    of  the  other    Punjab   rivers  are  much  treea 
too  elephants,  and  300  war  charibts.    (Deodar,  a.Vi**^  of  cedar)  floated  down,  nor  do 
^-7-^$  fading  the  river  much  swollen  by  !  there  e&iii.auch    facilities    for    const  meting 
*1lhf,  wax  for  boats  from  \h&  Indu«,  which  !  ves«5^<»,  as'in  the  Jelum.     About  the  middle  of 
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November,  6.  G.  827,  Aleiander  who  bad  been 
in  the  field  stitee  May,  therefore  all  thtough 
ratiiy  Matoii,  embarked  on  board  one  of  his 
▼easels,  aiki  whilst  tht;  fleet,  which  he  oom- 
tOHDded  in  person,  dropped  down  the  stream 
two  divisions  of  the  army  marched  along  the 
Hytlaspea,  and  a  ttiird  along  the  Aceaines,  t<>  tlie 
confluence  of  ihese  ttreu me,. where nfter  a  voya^ 
of  five  <<ays  the  fleet  anived  much  shatr 
tered.  The  Qrt;ek  historiaiM,  as  well  as  those  of 
Tiumr  describe  the  confluenoe  as  accompanied 
by  terriflo  violence,  whereas  Burnes,  who  saw 
the  waters  at  their  height,  says  thai  the  junc- 
tion is  effected  "  with  a  murmnrinfc  noise"  but 
the  velocity  of  the  current  is  inconsiderable. 
The  army  was  now  distributexl  into  four  (ii?L- 
aions,  three  of  which  m»rched  at  some  distance 
from  each  otiier  in  parallel  columns,  whilst 
the  fonrth,  nuder  the  kinir,  advanced  ii)i««ndy 
from  the  river,  to  drive  the  iMalli  into  the  other 
divisions.  On  arriving  at  the  junction  of  the 
Hvdraotes  with  the  Acesines,  the  king  had 
several  combats  with  this  tribe,  whose  capital 
he  took  pursuing  th«m  to  the  other  side  of  ttte 
Hydraotes,  In  these  conflicts  Alexander  ex- 
hibited much  courage,  exposing  himself  to 
great  personal  danger,  and  whs  severely  wound- 
ed with  an  arrow.  Thence  he  marched  into  the 
.countries  of  kint;  Musicaiius,  king  OxycNnus, 
qtt-Musa  Khan  the  Sindomanni  (the  Sindians) 
and  other  districts  on  the  L(»wer  Indus.  Sub- 
sequently, deputies  from  the  Ma  Hi  and  the  Oxy- 
dracece  came,  with  presents,  to  solicit  peaof, 
alleging,  by  way  of  excuse  for  their  obstinate 
'resistance  to  the  Greeks,  their  strong  love  of 
liberty. 

Descending  the  Indus,  Alexander  arrived  at 
Patala  (Tatta)  but  Wood  prefers  the  site  of 
Jerk»  **  where  the  river  divides  into  two  great 
branches/'  According  to  Arrian,  Patala,  in  the 
Indian  tongue,  signified  the  same  as  delta  in 
the  Greek-  Alexander  prorofded  down  one  of 
the  branches  (probably  the  Piii)  to  the  sea,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Patala,  wiienee,  leaving 
his  fleet  wich  Negrclms  be  marched  with  bis  ar- 
ray to  Persia  by  way  of  Gedrosia  (Mekran)  and 
Caraaiauia  (Kerman),  in  September,  H.  C,  326. 

Alexander  himself,  on  quitting  Pattala  (said 

<to  be  TattNh)  pn   the    Indus,    proceeded,  with 

.bis  ermy«  through  the  dominions  of  the  Arabitas, 

A  part  ot  the  present   province  of  Lus,  and  in 

:it  Porded  the  Arabia  (  Poorally)  river.     To  the 

westward  of  that  diminutive  stream,  he  travera- 

ed  the  territory  of  the   Oreit»,  and   thence, 

.^roaaiag  over  one  range    of  mountains,   he 

eo^red  the  province  of  Gedrosia  (Mukran), 

in  which  his  troops  were  thinned   by  the  ac* 

•oun^ulated    hardships  of    thirst,  famine   and 

iatigne.    This  march  was  inoqntestably  to  th^ 

joifthward  of  the  Brahooik  chain,  and  had  vhf 

Greek,  historians   been  eren  less  explicit,  the 

Batoie  of  the  eoimlry  alone  imist  bave  decided 


any  ^uestioii  that  might  have  arisen  on  thi» 
point. 

Grateras,  who  was  chsrged  with  the  gnidnnea 
of  the  heavy  baggage  aud  invalid  soldiera  by 
Araehosia  and  Drangiaoa,  as  certainly  marched 
far  to  the  north  ward» 

The  political  state  of  the  country  at 
that  period  may  be  disoerned  even  in  the  loose 
uotices  left  us.  Arrian  states  that  there  wa» 
then  a  family  enjoying  supreme  dominion  in 
India,  which  derived  their  pedigree  froni 
Budssus,  probably  Buddha,  whose  oreed  ex* 
ten<led  widely  over  this  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  down  to  the  fifth  oentury  of  our  era. 
The  authority  of  this  paramount  Indian  sorer^ 
eign,  however,  did  not  reach  the  Pui\jab, 
which  was  severed  into  separate  kingdoms  and 
principalities*  That  of  Musicanus,  we  are  told, 
WHS  governed  by  Bramius,  and  Burnes  conjec- 
tures that  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Alore,  or 
Arore,  which  extended  from  the  ocean  to 
Cashmere,  and  from  Candahar  to  Kanouj,  ruled 
by  Bramins  so  late  as  the  seventh  centuryv 
was  the  kingdom  of  Musicanus.  The  Oxydracea^ 
(probably  the  Cutchi),  and  the  Malli  Ino 
doubt  the  people  of  Multan,  which  is  still  called 
Malli-thau,  *  the  place  of  the  Malli') — who- 
thouKh  generally  at  variance,  combined  againai 
Alexander  and  brouisht  against  him  an  armj 
of  90,000  men,— seem  to  have  possessed  muc^ 
power  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  Punjab^ 
Besides  those  nations,  the  Greek  writers  roeftr 
tion  seven  independent  states  io  the  oonntry  of 
the  five  rivers. 

Alexander  had  not  time  to   establish   anj 

system  of  goverument  in   the  vast  provin(*e9 

ho  conquered  in  the  east  ;  where  his  authority 

was   actcnowledged,  it  was  exercised    throu^J^ 

military  commanders,    who^    after   his  deattt 

id23  B.  C),  became,  in  the   natural  course  of 

things,  and   by  the  force  of  cireumstaucea^ 

supi^me.    Seleucu?,  governor  of   Babylon  no^ 

only   secured    the  country,    but   extended  hte 

powrr,  by  the   destruction  of  his  competitora^ 

as  far  as  the  Indus,  which  he  crossed,  B.  G« 

305,  to  attack   Sandrocottus  (itientifled    wiik 

ihe  Chandragupta  of  Indian  History),  who  hai 

expelled  the  Grreek  garrisons   from  the  Punjab^ 

which  was  thus  restored  to  native  rule.  Self ucu^ 

is  said  to  bave  passed  the  Uesudrus  (Sutl^jjj^ 

and,    after    gaining    several     victories    o^^itf 

Siindracottus,   being   suddenly  recalled  to  do^ 

fend  his  own  territories,  to  have  o*'ncludoii  ^ 

treaty  of  peaqe  with  that  monarch,  to  whon^  hf 

ceded  the  Punjab  and  valk^  ol    the  Indua  9fr 

far  as  Peak>awar.  .    . 

^  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Orea^ 

Persia   aa  well  as  Syria,  fell   to   the  lot    q|^ 

Seleucns  Ninatori  who  established  the  d^nMl^^ 

of  the  6elcucid9.   The  era  known  as  the  Alex^ 

audrian  dates  from  the  entry  of  Ssleaona  lJic«» 

tor  into  Babylon,    AutiochQsi9oter  saooetd#4 
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Eelencoi  Nieator,  and  in  the  reign  of  his  sue- 
cwor,  Antiocbtts  Tboes,  Arenoes,  a  Scythian 
ifo  came  from  the  north  of  the  8ea  of  Azoff, 
iijveed  the  Persians  to  throw  off  the  Greek 
jtb,  founded  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made 
h^  his  eapiial.  This  vras  likewise  the 
peri  id  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bactrian  kin^- 
don  by  Tbeodotus  the  Governor  of  it,  who 
lifldinf  himself  cut  off  from  Syrin  by  the  Per- 
m  iSTotution,  declared  his  independence. 
inuM  is  called  Asteh  by  Easrern  writers,  and 
ii  Slid  to  hare  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
htm  kioga*  When  he  gainerl  the  kingdom 
it  h  »id  he  promised  to  exact  no  tribute  and 
am);  to  consider   himself  hs   the  head  of  a 


Canopic  or  western   branch  of  the  N&e.     It 
gradually  became  a  place  of  so  much  import*  " 
ance  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Bomaii  emperors* 
it  was  second   only  to  Bome  itself  in   extent 
and  population.    In  A.  D.  638  it  was  besieged 
and  tnken  by  the  caliph  Omar,  by  whom  the 
celebrated  Alexandrian  library  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed ;  its  decline  dates  from  that 
time.     In  after  ages  the  city  suffered  sbverely 
from  its  Saracen  and  Turkish  conquerors.    The 
French  took  possession  of  it  in  Jtily   1798,  at 
whicii    period  the   population   was  reduced  to 
about  7,000.     The  modern  city  occupies  but 
a  small    portion  of  the  ancient  site.     The  pre-' 
sent  population  of  Alexandria  is  estimated  at ' 


tMmcy  of  princes,   united   for  the  double    80.000,  including  the  K;arrison,  snilors  of  the 


oljert  of  maintaining  their  independence  and 
fitttog  Persia  from  a  foreign  voke.  Tliis  is 
tie  commeiieement  of  that  era  of  Persian  his* 
torj  ailed  by  Eastern  vrriters,  MalCik-u-Tuaif, 
oreonmonvealth  of  tribes. 

In  A.  D.  906,  Rhages  was  taken  by  Ismail 
fouder  of  the   Samanee   dynasty.     It  ceased 
i9f  to  be  a  seat  of  empire,  and  in  A.  D.  967, 
beame  the  capital  of  the  bouse  of  Shem^ur,  a 
me  of  petty  princes  who  maintained  a  kind  of 
iidependence,   while   the   dynasties  of  Saman 
DdDilenee  divided  the  empire  of  Persia.     In 
A.  D.  1027,  Bhages  was   the  last  conquest 
fllMibmud  of    Qhntnl"  Smith's    Bio,    Die. 
ft«Wi    Hyi.    of     Egypt,  Vol.    I.    p.    22* 
OJu/t  Tmvel$.    Vol.  IL  p.  355.     ChatfiekPs 
Sudmuin^pp,  30-21.  Poitinger^s  Traitda,  BeU- 
diib\hc*idSijide,p.  263,  264.  FerrUf* 9  Journal, 
h^BuUtff  of  ike  Afgham,  p.  227.  Malcolm' t 
BU^ofPeriia.    History  of  the  Punjab j  Vol, 
/.p.46A>55.  RenneLVs  Memoirt,   Vol  7.  p.  121, 
171.IW'#  Koordutan,  Vol.  IL  p.  75.  Elphin- 
Ms  EiUory  of  India,  p.  445,  446.  Burnei  Vol. 
a^281  Annais  of  Rajasihan,  Fcl.ii.  p.  \86. 

Ike  folk>win<c  works  rony  also  be  consulted  ; 
•W.  As.  Trons.  Vol  I.  p.  148-199.  Court  in 
t  4i.  Trans.  1839,  Vol,  VIlL  304.  As,  Jl. 
^AYl.Yol.  XVIIL  Abboli.  Ibid.  Vols.  XVII 
Ulll  H.  T.  Prinsep,  in  As.  Jl.  143,  628.  Sir 
lBtsf»stinBl.A8.  Trans.  Vol.  II.  307-  See 
Uiit  309.  Kabul,  p.  434,  439.  Kamran  : 
tndahar.  Kazzilbash.  Kellek.  Kohistan. 
Iiidiim,  p.  545  and  Persian  Kings. 

ALEXANDKR,  Capt.  J.  E.,  an  officer  who 
bietted  to  obtain  iafonnaiiou  relative  to  the 
^Mnof  stesrn  communication  between  £u- 
(^  tad  India,  in  1834,  and  published  an  ac- 
•*»^  in  thelondon  As.  Trans.  Vol.  I.  161, 
j^  wparstcly  in  a  book  of  Travels  from 
^f^  U)  England,  through  Persia.— >X0M(/- 
w».  /.  Fol. 

ALEXANDERS,  a  name  p^iven  to  the 
^■Uliferous  plant  Bmyrnum  olustratum,  used 
«ArU  to  celi-ry.— ^0^.  p.  383. 

tt«X\NDRlA  in  E^vpt.  This  city,  in 
*•  ll-  12  N.,  Ion.  29.  53  E  ,  was  founded 
f  ilaindtt  the  Gr«at,  B,  C,  323;  near  tho 


fleet,  and  workmen  employed  in  the  arsennl 
and  docks. 

ALEXANDRIA,    near    Herat.    This   city 
was  built  by  Alexander   in  his  route  towards 
India,  and   Aennell  points  as  its   &ite  to  the 
quarter  of  Bamian  ;  but  he  considers  tKat  it  is 
impossible   to  guess  its    particular   si  nation. 
At  all  events  he  says  (p.  1  rO-71)  that  the  prox- 
imity of  Alexandria    to  the  northern    moun- 
tains, a  fact  which  Arrian  impresses  veiy  strong' 
ly,  renders  it  an  almost  impossible  c»Be,  that 
Alexandria  and  Gandahar  can  be  one  and  the 
same  place.  Vij^ne  was  much  inclined  to  think 
that  the  pretensions  of  Bamian  to  be  the  Alex- 
andria ad  Caucasum  are  far  from  being  without 
foundation  ;  and  in  thnt  case,  Tigne  adds  that 
if  Bamian  be  Alexandria  ad  Caucaeum,  then  he 
would  identify   Beghram  with  Nicsei,  or  per- 
haps Kabul  is  Nicaea  ;  both  places  lie  in   the 
route  from  Bamian  on  the  high  road  to  Indin,' 
and   in  the    Caucasus. — Yignts.    A  Personal 
Narrative  p.  1 98  and  1'99.    RennelV^  Memoir^ 
p.  170. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LAUKEL.   Eng.    Calo- 
phyllum  inophyllum. 

ALEXANDRIAN  SENNA.  See  Cassia  acu- 
tif>>lia,  Cassia  plants. 

ALEXAN DRUM  TREFOIL.  Eng.  Tri- 
foiium  Alexandrinnm. 

ALBXUS  COMNENUS,  Emperor  of  Con. 
staniinople.  He  received  a  letter  from  Prester 
John. 

AL-FATIHAH,  literally  "  the  preface,"  is 
the  title  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koian. 

ALFAZ-UL-ADWIAU,  a  Persian  book  of 
medicine,  translated  by  Gladwin. 
ALPIN.  UiND.  Jii\  Pins. 


ALFOCTGOS.    sp.  Pistachio  Nuts. 

ALFOEREN  or  ALFOERS,  Moderas  namQ 
of  new  Guinea. 

ALFOEREN,  Alfours  or  Arafuras,  Until 
within  the  last  few  years,  it  was  considered  by 
ethnographers  that  the  Alfoeren,  Alfcur,  or 
Arafura,  were  a  distinct  race  of  people,  inha- 
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biting  Ih^  luUrior  joMIev  Guiuea,  Ceram^  and 
aU  the  larger  islands  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  but  'M.f,  Earl's  in- 
quiriea  satisfied  him  thai  it  was  a  term  gene- 
rally  applied   to   the   inland   inhalMtants    of 
these  islands  to   distinguish  them  from  the 
coast  tribes.  The  term  is  of  Portuguese  origin  : 
and  '•  Alfores,"  or  "  Alforiss/'  was  formerly 
applied  iu  the  ssme  sense  by  the  Portuguese 
in  India,  precisely  as  the   Spaniards  called  ihe 
aborigines  of  America  ''^  Indies/'  or  Indians, 
and  the  Mahomedan  inhabitants  of  Sulu  and 
Mindano,  '*  Moros,"  or  Moors.     The  Portu- 
guese term  *'  Alforias/'  signifies  "  free-men/' 
or  "manumitted  slaves  ;'*  but  the  root  **  fora*' 
iqeans  **  out,'*  or  *'  outside,"  and  therefore  the 
term  "  Alfoers"  became  naturally  applied    to 
the  independent  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
influence  of  their  coast  settlements.     Among 
the  Alfoera,  the  treatment  of  their  dead   be- 
tjrays  in  the  greatest  degree  their   uncivilized 
condition,  and  the  uncertainty   which  exists 
among  them  as  to  their  future  state*     When 
a  man  dies,  his  relations  assemble,  and  destroy 
all  the  goods  he  may  have  collected  during  his 
life,  even  the  gongs  are  broken  to  pieces,  and 
thrown  away.     In  their  villages,  Mr.  Earl  met 
with   several  heaps   of    porcelain   plates  and 
bnsins,  the  property  of  deceased  individuals, 
the  survivors  entertaining   ah  idea  that  they 
have  no  rigbt  to  make  use  of  them.     After 
death. the  body  is  laid  out  on  a  small  mat,  and 
supported  against  a  ladder  until  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased   assemble,   which   seldom   takes 
place  until  four  days  have  elapsed  ;  and   as 
decomposition   will   have    commenced    before 
tliis,  the  parts  where  moisture  has  appeared 
are  covered  with  lime.     Fruitless  endeavours 
to  stop  the  progress  of  decay  !     In  the  mean 
time,  damar  or  resin  is  continually   burnt  in 
the  house,  white  the  guests  who  have  already 
assembled   regale  themselves    with  quantities 
of  arrack,  and  of  a  spirit  which  they  themselves 
prepare  from  the  juice  of  a  fruity  amid  violent 
raving,  the  discorii,   being   increased   by   the 
beating  of  gongs,  and  the  howling  and  lamen- 
tation of  the  women.     Food  is  offered  to  the 
deceased ;  and  when   they   find    he   does  not 
partake  of  it,  the  mouth  is  filled  with  eatables, 
aici  (betel-leaf)  and  arrack,  until  it  runs  dowu 
the  body,  and  spreads  over  the  floor.     When 
the  friends  and  relatives   are  all  collected,  the 
body  is  placed  npon  a  bier,  on  which  numer- 
ous pieces  of  cloth  have  been  laid,  the  quantity 
being  according  to  the  ability  of  the  deceased  ; 
and  under  the  bier  are  placed  large  dishes  of 
China  porcelain,  to  catch  any  moisture  that 
may   fall  from  the  body.     The  dishes  which 
bave  been  put  to  this  purpose  are  afterwards 
much  prized  by  the  Alfoers.     The  body  is  then 
brought  out  before  the  house,  and  supported 
against  a  post,  when   attempts  are  made  to 


induce  it  to  eat. '  •  Lighted  cigars,  arrack,  rie«i 
fruity  &Ck,  are  again  stuffed  into  its  moutb» 
and  the  bystanders,  striking  up  a  song,  demand 
whether  the  sight  of  all  bis  friends  and  fellonr- 
villagers  will  not  induce  the  deceased  to  awaken  ? 
At  length,  when  they  find  all  these  endeavours 
to  l>e  fruitless,  they  place  the  body  on  a  bier, 
adorned  with  flags,  and  carry  it  out  into  the 
forest,  where  it  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  four 
posts.  A  tree,  usually  the  Pavetta  IndicM, 
is  then  planted  near  it ;  and  it  ia  remarkuble 
that  at  this  last  ceremony  none  but  women* 
entirely  naked,  are  present  This  is  called  by 
the  Alfoers  '  sudah  buang,'  by  which  they 
mean  that  the  body  is  now  cast  away,  and  chu 
listen  to  them  no  longer.  The  entire  ceremony 
proves  that  tlie  Alfoers  are  deprived  of  tbat 
consolation  afforded  by  other  religions ;  and  that 
they  only  give  expression  to  the  grief  they 
naturally  feel  at  parting  with  one  to  whom 
they^have  been  attached." — Kofff,  **  Voffoge  of 
Ike '* Dourga' ;' p.  161,  ^ae;  Earf9  Fafmatu. 
pegu  108,  109. 

ALFOMBRA     also     ALCATIFAS,    also 
TAPETES.     Sp.  Carpets. 

ALFONSIA  LEIFERA.    S  e  Elseis. 

ALF0RVA8.     Fokt.    Fenugredc  seed. 

ALGJ),  the  sea-weed  tribe,  belongine  to 
the  natural  order  Fucaoeae.  Of  these  leafless, 
flowerless  water-plants,  Wallich's  Catalogue 
only  enumerates  two  Indian  species,  borrowed 
from  Buchanan's  Herbarium.  Boyle  mentions 
none,  but  says  that  Rottler's  Herb  contains  a 
few  spei'ies  of  Conftrva  Ci>llected  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tranquehar. — Dr.  Hooker 
gives  what  the  Bev«  M.  J.  Berkeley,  has  written 
on  the  Indian  Alxse  which  occur  principally  in 
diffeient  parts  of  the  Himalayan  range,  in  the 
hot*springs  of  Soorujkoond  in  Bengal,  Pughn 
in  Tibet,  and  Momay  in  Sikkim  ;  and  on  the 
Fungi  of  the  Himalayas.  He  adds  that  the 
AigsB  from  lower  localities  are  but  few  in  num* 
ber^  and  some  of  them  of  very  common  forms. 
Almost  all  the  plants  of  this  order  yield  sode. 
and  iodine  on  incineration.  Until  very  recent* 
ly,  they  were  collected  in  large  quantities,  and 
burned  for  the  sake  of  the  soda  yielded  by  tlie 
ashes ;  after  separating  the  alkali,  iodine  was 
obtained  from  the  mother  liquors.  Although' 
the  trade  in  kelp  (the  local  name  in  Britain  for 
sea-weed  soda)  has  been  nearly  annihilated  by 
the  plan  for  making  soda  from  common  salt. 
still  sea- weed  ashes  constitute  the  sole  souroa 
from  which  iodine  is  manufnctured.  The  greea 
Conferva  which  floats  on  the  salt-water  lalm 
near  Calcutta  readily  yields  iodine.  It  should 
be  dried,  burned,  the  ashes  packed  in  cruciblea 
and  heated  to  bright  redness.  The  residue, 
I  treated  with  water,  on  evaporation  yields  a 
I  saline  mass  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
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of  potasdam,  and  iodide  of  poiassiam 
nd  lodittiD.  Mr.  Eoyle  informe  as  that  the 
■liftt  of  tbe  diatricta  at  the  base  of  ther  Hima- 
Itptntn  the  treatment  of  goitre  a  dried  leaf 
"brooght  from  a  great  distance/'  and  which 
tky  oil  pUttr  ka  piUia,  or  goitre  teaf.  It 
neii  resembled  fragments  of  a  common  fucas. 
A^  lie  fbnad  plentifully  on  the  coast  from 
Coigsna  in  Japan,  at  low  water,  when 
th^j  ire  gathered  for  victuals^  and  they  prepare 
tk  J^  marina  for  the  table  in  the  following 
mer:  there  are  chiefly  two  sorts  of  plants 
bold  proving  npon  tbe  shells  they  take  up ; 
mil  green  and  narrow^  the  other  rfddiih  and 
Imider.  They  are  both  torn  off  and  assorted, 
cHk  mt  is  ftfterwards  put  into  a  tub  of  fresh 
tiler  ind  well  washed-  This  done,  the 
gra  lort  is  hid  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
till  a  large  knife  cat  small  like  tobacco,  then 
tpg^  wuhcd,  and  put  into  a  large  square 
VBoden  skre,  two  feet  long,  where  there  is 
fmh  vster  poured  upon  it,  to  make  the 
|BHei  itid[  dose  together :  having  lain  there 
for  tone  time,  they  take  it  up  with  a  sort  of  a 
eoab  flttde  of  leed^  and  press  it  with  the  hand 
ills  I  compact  substance,  squeeKing  the  water 
'  Haad  10  hy  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  red 
wt,  which  is  found  in  much  less  quantity 
te  the  grees,  is  not  cut  small,  otherwise 
they  prepare  it  much  after  the  same  manner, 
ml  form  it  into  cakes  which  ate  dried  and 
M  for  use.  Sea-weed  is  an  article  im- 
portal  from  abroad  into  Cfaitia  by  junks,  aa 
^  M  eollecied  on  the  Chinese  coast ;  the 
Mpt  lort  is  principally  the  leunp  fan  Uoi, 
froBvUeh  agar-agar  is  made,  but  few  parii- 
c^csa  be  ascertained  regarding  .the  trade. 
I>  C^iUy  this  aea-weed  is  eaten  after  merely 
*">»g  and  stewing  it  in  fat  or  oil. —  Morri- 
•».  ^ayi.  p.  745.  Hooker's  Him.  Jour,,  Vol. 
//*#.88S».  (yakaugknenBif^p  671.  Kamp- 
l^^m.  qf  Japan,  Vol.  IL  p.  518. 

AL6AR0BA  BEANS.  Geratonia  siliqua, 
vhoiopis  pallida.  The  seed  pods  or  bean 
^Ikeaiob  tree,  a  tree  common  in  the  Levant 
IT  iBttth  of  Europe.  The  pods  ooutain  a  large 
P*pntion  of  sweet  fecula,  are  used  as  food, 
^^^reqaently  by  singeri,  being  considered  to 
■P'we  the  Toice«  During  the  peninsular  war, 
*|*wlnr  horses  were  fed  principally  on  these 
"^  oi^  which  about  40,000  quintals  are 
•■ttlly  exported  from  Qfttt^—Simmondi. 

ilGIBRS :  ita  temperature, 

fanfcrtha  I  Spring 6104 

*h*  year.     69-13<*  \  Summer *..     7509 

•••r.... ...     62-13«>  I  Autumn 78-26 

'P*  mean  temperature  of  Algiers  for  the 
Jjyear  being  69^  1 3',  it  most  approaches 
JJ|WllalU ;  but  exceeds  it  by  2",  Malaga 
9^> Madeira  by  4**,  Rome  by  9^,  Nice  by 
•^1  "Hi  Pau  hj  13%  Cairo  is  3?,  higher 
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(mean),  yet  its  winter  is  4^  colder  than  that 
of  Algiers.  The  people  are  partly  of  Mooriab, 
partly  of  Arab  ori^^in.     See  Semitic  races. 

ALGUADA  REEF,  called  also  Sunkea,  also 
Drowned  Island,  is  in  lat.  15®   42^'  N.  and 
S.  S.  W.  3i  leaguea,  from  Lyohime  or  Dia- 
mond Island  off  the  Ava  coast.     It  is  a  very 
dangerous  reef  of  rooks,  level  with  the  sea,  ex* 
tending  N.  and  S.  about  1^  miles,  with  de- 
tached   rocks  around  it,  at  considerable  dis- 
tances ;  on   some  of  which  the   sea  breaks  in 
bad  weather.    A  light  house  has  been  erected 
by  Captain  Fraser  of  tbe  Bengal  Enigneers» 
after  the  labour  of  six   years   from  1859  to 
1865.  To  show    the  tremendous  force,  exert* 
ed  by  the  sea  at  the  reef  during  the    south- 
west monsoon^  it    may  be    mentioned  that 
stones  weighing  a  ton  each  had  been  washed 
sixty  feet  away^  from  the  place  in  which  they 
were  left  and   lifted  at  least  five   feet  above 
their  former  level.     Mr.  Blanford  supposes  it 
to  be  a  peak  of  the  great  Arraean  or  Yomai 
range  of  mountains,  which  separate  Burmah 
proper  from  the  province  of  Arraean.     Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion     of    Mr.    Blanford,   tbe 
Alguada  reef  is  composed  of  a  ledge  of  sand*- 
stone.      When    struck    violently    by     heavy 
waves  of  the  sea,  it  is  said  to  tremble,  show- 
ing clearly  that  its  base,   reposing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  cannot  be  very  extensive. 
The  workmen  were  chiefly  Chinese,   and  the 
materials  were   obtained    from   Calagouk  or 
Curlew    island*     The  centre  stone  of  tbe  first, 
coufse  weighed,  ihnee  tons  and  three  quarters. 
The    centre    stone  of  the  second  course  waa 
about   three  tons   and  nearly   a  half.      The 
foundation    consists   of  large  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, which  fit  together  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy, and  the  work  proceeds  along  lines  of 
radii,  from  centre  to  circumferenoe-  in  a  succes-^ 
sion  of  concentric  rings. 

AL60SA.  BKNG.Koundheaded  dodder,  Cus* 
cuta.  capitate. 

ALCfUM-WOOD  of  scripture  is  supposed 
to  be  an  Indian  product,  and  assumed  to  bo 
Sandal-wood.  The  articles  mentioned  along 
with  it  ivory,  gold,  apes,  and  peacocks,,  are  indi-: 
genous  in  India.  Tbe  algum-tree,  if  interpreterf 
are  right  in  taking  algum  or  almug  for  sandal- 
wood, is  found  indigenous  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar; and  one  of  its  numerous  names  there,  and  ia 
Sanscrit,  is  vulguka.  This  vulgu  (ka)  is  clearly 
the  name  which  Jewish  and  Phoenician  mer- 
chants corrupted  into  a]gum>  and  which  ii% 
Hebrew  waa  still  further  changed  into  almug^t 
In  this  very  locality  Ptolemy  (VII.  1)  givea 
us  the  name  of  Abiria,  *above  Pattalene.  Ia 
the  same  locality  hindu  geographers  place  the 
people  called  Abhira  or  Abbaira  ;  and  in  tbe 
same  neighbourhood  MacMurdo,  in  his  account 
of  the  province  of  Cutch,  still  knows  a  race  o( 
Ahirs,  the  descendants,   in  all  probability,  of 
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the  people  who  sold  to  Hiram  and  Solomon 
their  gold  and  precious  stones,  their  apes, 
peacocks,  and  saudal-wood.— ^»i^r'«  Lecturer, 
p.  191. 

'  ALHAGI  MAURORUM,  T^umei  W.  #•  A. 

A.  manuifera.  Dw9. 
A,  NepauleDfiium.  D  C. 
Ononis  etpinoaa.  Hauelq, 
Manna  Hebraica,  D.  Don, 
Hedytiarum  Alhagi,  Linn. 

Al-gul       Ab.    JuwansA*     Htnd' 

JuTasaorJuivassa.BsNG. 
Shitiz  Kiibi  ...Brahui. 
Prickly   etemiued 


Hedysarum     ....Exro*. 
Gamerd  Thorn      ...    ^ 
Shntur-khar.HxnD.PEBS.f 


Khari  J  har  . .  ..  Sindh* 
Giri  karnika  ...  Sans* 
I  Kandero     Sindh. 


Giri  karnika     ...     Tel. 
Tellarginiya  chettu. 
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This  shrub  grows  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
8yria,  Mesopotamia,  Beluchistan,  Sind,  in  Gu- 
zerat,  the  Sjtithern  Mahratta  count rv,  at  Mon- 
ghir,  Benares,  Delhi.  It  sends  forth  leaves 
an<i  flowers,  in  the  hot  season,  when  {tlmost  all 
thtt  smaller  plants  die,  and  affords  a  grateful 
food  for  the  camel,  in  desert  places.  Hebrew 
manna  theturunj^bin  of  the  bazaars,  exudes  from 
its  leaves  and  brHnches,  but  is  secreted  apparent- 
ly only  on-  Persia  and  Bokhara*  Mr.  Royle 
donsider?  A  nepaKnsis,  identical  with  the 
Alhagi  Maurorum,  and  states  on  strong  grounds 
Ibat  no  manna  is  secreted  by  either  in  India, 
Arabia,  or  Egypt <  Persia  and  Bokhara  seem 
its  proper  districts,  and  hence  the  turunjabin 
is  imported  into  India.  In  Calcutta  it  is  diffi- 
enlt  to  procure  it  of  good  quality  :  when  pure 
it  sells  in  Bengal  for  10  rupees  the  seer.  This 
lowly  plant  affords  a  beautiful  exempiifi- 
cation  of  the  merciful  care  of  providence 
for  it  abounds  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  India, 
Africa,  Tartary,  and  Persia,  and  in  most  of 
these  wilds  it  is  the  only  food  of  the  came),  that 
▼aluable  inhabitant  of  such  unfriendly  wastes. 
—f^oigU  p.  224.  Mignan't  Travels,  p,  240, 
241  :  PoUwger'n  TraneU^  p.  185. 

ALHAMD-UL-ILLAH  YA  RAB-UL- 
ALT.MIN.  Au.  Praise  be  to  Allah,  Oh  Lord  of 
the  (three)  worlds  I"  A  pious  ejaculation  by  Ma- 
homedans  which  leaves  their  lips  on  all  occa- 
sions of  concluding  actions. — Burne*. 

AL  HAMIR.    This   word    appears    to  be 
derived   from  the  Arabic  root  hamara,   which 
fignides  to  be,  or  become,  red.     It  is  the  trans 
lation  of  this  word  which  gives  the  name  of  the 
Bed  Sea. — Miffnan'i  Traveli,  p.  267. 

ALHAHBKA  one  of  the  four  wards  of 
the  ancient  «ity  of  Grenada.  The  term  is  de« 
dueible  from  the  Arabic  root*'  hamar."  It 
was  so  called  by  the  Moors,  from  the  red  colour 
6t  its  materials,  Al^nambra,  signifying  a  red 
house.  —  Miffnan*8  TravtU,  p,  267. 
'  A  LI,  often  styled,  ul  Ilahi^  the  devine, 
the  aon  of  Aba  Talib,  was  the  cousin 
and  companion   of  Mahomed,  also  his  son- 
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inlaw, he havbg married  Fatimah,  Mahomed's 
only  surviving  child ;  he  was  the  first  of  iha 
family  of  the  Koreish  to  adopt  the  new  faith. 
Notwithstanding  these  claims,  and  his  personal 
merits  and  valour,  on  the  death  of  Mahomed  in 
his  63rd  year,  in  A.  D.  632  and  in  the  eie* 
venth  year  of  the  H^jira.Ali  was  not  recognized 
as  his  successor,  but  Abu  Bakr  was  so  elected 
and  after  a  reign  of  two  years  was  succeeiled 
by  Omar  who  was  assassinated  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded  by  Oth- 
man,  and  then  in  A.  D.  636  by  Ali.  With 
Ali's  rule  severe  political  convulsions  ensued* 
The  earliest  arose  from  the  intrigurs  of  Aiesha 
and  after  these  were  settled,  the  governor  of 
Syria,  Moawiyah  Ibn  Abi  Sofian,  threw  off  his 
allegiHUce  to  Ali  and  had  himself  proclaimed 
Khalif  of  the  western  provinces.  An  appeal 
to  arms  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Ali,  after  a 
desultory  war  of  102  days,  and  Ali  then  retired 
to  Kuffa  in  Chaldea,  oa  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  people  of  Karund  in  the 
south  of  Persia,  believe  Ali  to  have  been  a  ^od, 
and  they  are  staled  the  Ali  lUahi.  The  Shiah 
sect  of  Maliomedans  consider  that  Ali  ou^ht  to 
have  been  the  first  Khalif.  In  Khornssan,  Ali 
is  usually  styled  8hah>i-mardau  "  Kingr  of 
men."  The  Khajah  race  and  the  entire  IsmaiiiT 
sects  ali  worship  Ali  as  an  incarnate  deity  and 
the  present  incarnation  (1867)  is  Aga  Maho- 
med, a  pensioner  of  the  British  Government  at 
Bombay.— JW-nVj  Journey^  p,  210.  See 
Kajar.  Karund.  Kazzilbash'  Khajah.  Khalif s. 
Kufa. 

ALIA.     Hind.  Aloes.     |  Jb|     See  £lwa. 

ALIA.     Malay.     Ginger. 

ALl-AKU.  Tel.  Casaelle.  Tau.  Memo- 
cylon  tinctorium.     See   Dyes. 

ALIRAGH,  the  capital  of  a  small  state. 
just  south  of  Bora ba v.— Dr.  BuisU*  Caialogne. 

ALIE-VSRIE.  Tam.  ^eu^Q$u&^  Qar^ 
den-Cress,  Lepidum  sativum. 

AIilEVEBIE  YENNAf.  Tam.  Oil  of 
Garden- Cress,  Lepidum  sativum.  See  Oil. 

ALIF-ZYE,  a  branch  of  the  Nosharwan 
tribe.  This  tribe  occupy  the  Kharan  provitioo 
of  Afghanistan  and  is  of  Persian  origin,  there 
are  two  small  towns.  They  cultivate  a  little 
wheat  and  barley.     Bee   Kelat. 

ALIGHUB,  a  large  military  station  in  Lf» 
27''  53'  8"  N.  and  L.  TS""  39'  E-  about  U.  miles 
S.  E.  from  Delhi,  and  at  the  house  of  Mr* 
Charles  Gubbin's,  750  feet  above  the  sea — i?. 
8ckL 

ALIGHUR,  a   valley  in  the  Kohistan     of 
Kabul.     Sto  Kabul. 

ALI  ILLAHI,  a  sect  at  the  town  of  Karund, 
in  the  south  of  Persia,  who  worship  Ali  as  a. 
god  and  believe  in  his  incarnation.  They  eat 
pork,  drink  fermented  liquors,  never  pray,  nor 
feast  at    the  Ramadan,  and  are  cruel   and 
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JLLKAUS9. 


MTafe  in  their  babits.  Tbe  8€ct  has  marks  of 
Jtttaiftm,  aingnUirly  amalgamated  wiih  Sabsean, 
Cbristiaa  ami  Maliomedan  legends.  Potiin- 
{rr  8a?9  that  their  cLief  tenet  is  that  Aii  is  god. 
"Poiiri.  Trav.  Belueh.  and  Sinde,  p.  234. 
Sa  Kirnind. 

ALl^A    CHRTTOO.    Tel.    eCr  ^^ 

Meneevlon  tinctorium. 

iLlKA  JHAR.     Hind.  Morinda  citrifolia. 

m  KHAN,  the  Moghul  Hulaku  or  Halagn 
orHola-khaii  of  £urope.  He  was  grandson  of 
Jengbu  Khan.  He  was  a  fifrce  conqueror, 
ta<tiBA.H.  656==A.  D.  1258-9  hn  took  Bagh- 
(U/1  alter  a  aicge.    See  Khajab,  Khalif* 

ALIKHEIL,  a  small  Afghan   tribe.    See 


ALI  Mo»jid,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  71''  29' 
lkLat.84«4'N. 

ALINGAfi,  a  river  of  Afghanistan.  After 
v&m^  with  the  Aii-shang  it  forms  the  Lugb- 
aaoriTer  which  joins  tbe  river  of  Kabul. 

ALINaiB-MAUUM.  Tam.  ^^^Sminh 
Aiinyiam  deeapetalum. 

AL[-PANDU.  Tkl.    eO^oCfe     Memecy- 
*1m  eilnle. 

ALIPOBA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  79''  20' 

ikL.25°irN, 

ALIPUR,  a  town  in  India,  in  L-  75^  1 9'  E. 
kLl8»81'N. 

ALIPUTA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  81^  27', 
I'kUt.  6«56'N. 

ALI  &JZA  PASHA,  took  Mahamerah.  Bee 

Ith 

ALISA.  TcL.  Dilivaria  ilicifolia,  /m«. 
ALISHANG,  a  river  of  the  Kohistan.     Bee 
Alingar.  JebiUbad.  Kaffir.  Kohistan. 

Airs  POT,  the  KashguJ.i'AIi,  a  sacred 
RHqae,  the  water  pot  of  FO  or  Buddha, 
hvas  carried  to  Kandahar  b^  the  tribes  who 
fed  in  the  fourth  century  from  Gandharra 
OS  ike  Indus,  tu  escape  an  Invasion  of  the 
Tuehi  who  made  an  eruption  from  Chinese 
Tirtaiy  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
it*  It  is  now  at  tbe  foot  of  the  old  town  of 
Kadshar,  and  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
»]iqiiei  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the  eastern 
Md,  and  still  retains  amongst  the  maho- 
■KdsDs  of  Kandahar,  a  sacred  and  miraculous 
<^eter.  It  is  formed  of  stone  and  may 
ttsliin  abont  twenty  gallons.     See  Kabul. 

ALIYEEIE.  Garden  cress,  Haleem,  seeds 
tf  I^pidum  sativum,  used  in  medioine.— « 
^Abnyiaeiiy :  also  liinseed. 

^-VITULLOO.  TBI..     C5&d^e»   Byn. 


ALII  A,  a  branch  of  the  Turkia  sub-divisioii 
of  the  travelling  grain  dealers  called  Binjara. 

ALIZAKI  GARANCE.  Fb.  Madder. 

ALIZY,  a  town  in  India,  in,  L.  eft''  40'  E. 
&  L.  SO*'  46'  N. 

ALIZYE.  a  small  Afghan  tribe,  of  tha 
Durani.     See  Afghan.  Duraui*. 

AL-KAF,  between  Yemen  and  Oman,  aaid 
to  hHve  bren  a  terrestrial  paradise,  until  cover* 
e<l  by  a  desert  of  sand  for  the  impiety  of  iia 
inhabitants.-— ^rv^^'*  CkrwtianUy  in  jiraHa. 

ALKALI. 
Khar Hikd.  ]  8ajji  Khar Hnin. 

Southern  India  is  particularly  rich  in  alkaline 
and  earthy  minerals,  the  origin  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  decaying  granites  of  the  coun- 
try. The  most  common  form  of  alkali,  is  the 
Ditobee's  Earth,  a  whitish  grey,  sandy  efHores- 
cence,  which  often  covers  miles  of  country  where 
decayed  white  granite  forms  the  surface  soil  ; 
this  earth  contains  from  13  to  25  percent,  of 
crude  carbonate  of  soda  and  begins  to  accumu- 
late in  the  dry  whether  ;  immediately  afler  the 
rains,  it  can  be  scraped  off  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  by  repeated 
boiling  and  the  addition  of  a  little  quick  lime, 
the  alkali  is  obtained  of  considerable  strength. 
With  a  little  care,  very  clean  carbonate  of  soda 
can  be  obtained,  At  for  the  manufacture  of  toilet 
soap,  white  glass,  and  glazes  for  pottery.  The 
crude  earth  in  different  states  was  exhibited  at 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  from  almost 
every  district,  some  in  large  quantities  for  manu- 
facturinfl^  purposes.  The  Nellore,  Cuddapah, 
Masuiipatam  and  Chingleput  District,  yield  this 
earth  in  great  quantities.  Repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prepare  from  it  Barilla  for  expor- 
tation and  very  fair  specimens  have  been  ex- 
ported at  diflferent  times,  but  the  moderate  price 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  England  prepared 
from  sea  salt  will  always  prevent  this  from  be- 
ing a  remunerative  article  of  export.  Colored 
frits  for  bangle  glass,  have  lately  however  be- 
come an  article  of  export  from  the  Madraa 
Presidency. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — Samples  of  this  salt  were 
exhibited  from  Bdlary  and  Hyderabad  where 
it  seems  to  form  a  natural  efflorescence.  Ita 
chief  use  is  as  a  substitute  for  saltpetre  for  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  and  other  acids  and 
chemical  substances.  It  is  too  deliqueaeent 
for  making  gunpowder,  though  it  answers  well 
for  some  descriptions  of  fireworks. 

Muriate  of  Soda,  mineral  salt,  of  every  fair 
quality  was  exhibited  from  Mysore,  Bellary 
and  Hyderabad,  and  is  known  to  occur  also  in 
the  Guntoor  and  Nellore  Districts  and  to  be 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  some  interest- 
ing minei'als ;  viz.,  gypsum,  magnesian  lifne»* 
tone,  sandstone,  sulpnuri  red  and  brown  iron 
oresi  and  alum  slate.    The  Bait  Bangs  in  the 
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▲LKIUIS. 


ALKANST. 


PuDJaab,  ruas  from  the  Bwt«ni  base  of  the  BuU- 
mtn  mountaine  to  the  river  Jbelum  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,Lat,  32**  SCK— 38*  20'. 

The  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  range  are, 
magnesian  limestone,  new  red  sandstone, 
fossiliferQUS  Sandstone,  red  day  and  sand- 
stone containing  coal  and  mineral  salphnr, 
rock  salt,  (fypsaro,  brown  and  red  iron  ore 
and  alum  slate.  The  lower  beds  contain  no 
organic  i^mains  but  the  upper  abound  in  them. 
The  iron  ore  is  a  red  or  brown  Hematite,  so  rich 
that  in  many  places  the  needle  of  the  compass 
becomes  quite  useless  even  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  rocks^  owing  to  their  being 
highly  magnetic,  from  the  quantity  of  iron 
which  they  contain.  The  sandstone  abounds 
with  the  exuviae  of  enormous  animals,  either 
B;iurians  or  Sauroid  fishes. 

The  hills  at  Knla  Bagh  contain  great  quan- 
tities of  aluminous  slate,  from  which  alum  is 
obtained  at  various  manufactories  in  that  town. 
The  slate,  well  sprinkled  with  water,  is  laid  in 
alternate  strata  with  wood,  until  the  pile 
reaches  a  height  of  25  to  30  feet  ;  it  is  then 
lighted  and  the  combustion  continued  for  about 
twelve  hours,  in  which  time  the  color  of  the 
slate  is  converted  from  greyish  black  to  dark 
red.  This  change  of  color  indicating  that  the 
process  has  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
the  mass  is  tlirown  into  a  tank  holding  as 
much  water  as  it  is  computed  the  alum  is 
competent  to  saturate.  After  three  days  the 
water,  which  becomes  of  a  dark  red  color,  is 
drawn  oflP,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
potash  and  boiled  down.  The  residuum  on 
cooling  becoming  a  solid  mass  of  alum- 

A  series  of  salts,  eonsisting  ohiefly  of  the 
muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  Loonar 
Lake  in  the  Hyderabad  territories,  was  exhi* 
bited  in  1857,  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  Resi- 
dency Surgeon,  Hyderabad.  The  following  is 
a  condensed  report  of  their  chemical  com* 
position. 

No.  1.  Dalla,  a  carbonate  of  soda  with  a 
faint  trace  of  muriate  of  soda  about  2  per  cent. 
of  impurities. 

No.  2.  Nimmak  Dalla,  nearly  pure  muri- 
ate  of  soda. 

No.  3.  Khappul,  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
water  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

No.  4.  Fappree,  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 
aoda. 

No.  5.  Mad-khar,  an  impnre  salt  containing 
carbonate  of  soda     27 

Clay  and  sand      30 

.    Water  about         17 

Common  Salt        25 


No.  6.     Bbooskee,  a  crude  impure  sub* 
•iance  containing  neutral  carb.  of  soda...  26 
>  Insoluble  matter  chiefly  sand  and  clay.  58 
^  vrateTi  0f^    ,fi     •«,    ,,,    ,,,    .,,    ,,,  i5 


Common  Salt      • • •••  3 

No.  7.   Travertin  contains  carb.  of  lime.  78 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia        4 

Insoluble  matter  with  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  9 

Chloride  of  Sodium      2 

f I oicr    •••      ««.       ...      ...      ,,,       «««      ...  ^ 


•••      ••• 


The  Natron  lake  of  Loonar  occurs  in  the 
Circar  of  Mehkur,  Soubah  of  Berar,  about  45 
miles  N.  W.  of  HinKolie,  in  Lat.  20  N.  It 
is  about  510  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  in  a  kind  of  crater  of  5 
miles  in  circumference ;  the  lake  being  about 
3  miles  in  circumfermce  and  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  vegetation;  springs  of  clear  soft 
water  occur  close  to  the  lake,  which  has  evid- 
ently been  extending  its  bounds  lately,  as 
numerous  dead  trees  are  standing  within  it  a 
margin,  and  a  well  of  sweet  water,  protected 
by  a  wall,  is  now  completely  surrounded  by 
the  water  of  the  lake.  An  intolerable  stench 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  emitted  by  the  hike 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  its  waters,  prove 
destructive  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  though 
flocks  of  duck  and  teal  dot  the  surface  of  iia 
waters.  There  are  two  saline  springs  near  tbe 
centre  of  the  lake,  and  about  i  a  mile  aparr. 
These  never  become  dry.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  muriate  of  soda  from  this  source,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
abounds  in  the  vicinity  causes  the  deposition 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  Natron  salt  in  a 
irreater  or  less  state  of  purity.  The  depth  of 
the  lake  near  the  salt  sprintrs  variee  from  6  feet 
during  the  hot  monthef  to  12  or  14  feet  during 
the  rains.  The  salt  is  raised  by  divers,  who 
bring  it  up  in  their  hands.  It  is  much  pri&ed 
and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  both  Berars,  Nagpore, 
Candeish,  and  Poonah,  to  which  places  it  ia 
carried  in  bamboo  baskets  and  retailed  by  dea- 
lers. The  Lake  has  not  be«*n  regularly  worked 
since  1836,  in  which  year  2,136  candies  of  the 
different  salts  were  raised,  valued  at  Re. 
60,081.  In  1853  Major  Johnston  raised  35 
candies,  valued  at  Rs.  1,4614-0.— Af.  E.  J.  IL 
of  1857. 

AlrKA-JHAR.    Hikd.    jl^f^KjT  Mo- 

rinda  citri folia. 
ALKANET. 

Anchusa  tinctoria. 
officinalis. 


Ossetong   But. 

Dyer's  Bngloss...     Eno. 
Orcanotte Fa. 


Orkanet 
Ancuaa  .. 
Arcaneta 


•• 


•■• 


••• 


It. 

Sp. 
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The  three  plants,  Anchusa  panioulata,  A. 
undulata  and  A.  officinalis  have  been  iatrodue* 
ed  into  India  but  no  success  recorded.  -Tbe 
A.  officinalis  is  a  native  of  the  PelopounesusL 
the  island  of  Cyprus  and  the  deserts  about. 
Alexandria ;  but  is  cultivated  in  Edgland, 
Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  The  root 
yields  a  fine  red  color  to  oile,  wax ;  all  unctuoaa 


ALLAHABAD. 


ALLAKAPFO* 


iilnUDcn,  and  to  spirits  of  wine.  Its  chief 
ONI  are  for  colouring  lip  salves*  ointments, 
tmiug  wood  and  dyeing  cotton,  but  ii  is  also 
ued  for  colouring  many  of  the  beverages  sold 
uder  the  name  of  port-wine,  and  the  corks 
wd  for  the  bottles  in  which  this  fluid  is 
akL— TWtKMff.  FaulkneT' 

AL-KARf,  a  class  of  RHJput  cultivators  in 
Nigbm,  from  tiieir  special  cultivation  of  ,the 
il-iRS,  the  Morinda  citrifoUtf. 

ALKASR.    Bee  Kasr. 

ALKHALIK.    Ak.    Pbbb.    Aji  overcoat. 

AlrKOKAN.     The  Koran. 

ALKUSUI.  Bbno.  Mucuna  prurita,  Hook. 

ALLA-BATSALA.  Tel.    e^o -»l$^^o    Ba- 

dbilba. 

ALLADANATTUM,  a  town  in  India,  in 
L  78*  20'  E.  and  L.   ll**    10'    N. 

Allsanthus  ZeylauicoSy  Tkw,  I.  e,  t.9  3.  c. 
f  1215.  Singh.  A  tree,  30  to  40  feet 
%h,  of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  at 
a  deration  of  1000  feet.— TAiff.  JSn.  PL 
kLp.  263. 

ALLAGACOOMBATE,  a  town  in  India,  in 
L?6«39'E,  aiidL.  16*^  50' N. 
ALLA-GILI  GICH-CHA,  ^v%t%f^.Cr<y 

y»ia  verrucosa,  Z. — W.  and  A.  578.— j&. 
jOO-fi.  iU.  273.  C.  angulosa,  lb.  274, 
neeie^ig,  89. 

ALLAGUTTA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  76^ 
WE-andL.  U*  lb' N. 

ALLAHABAD,  L.  %fi^  26',  N.L.  8l^  61'.  9, 
&  ialadia,  a  large  military  station  at  the  con* 
kesceof  the  Ganges  with  the  Jumua,  316 
to  ihore  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  ancient 
Base  leema  to  have  been  Yaisali,  from  its 
foiider  Yisala  or  Besa-birnja,  one  of  the  third 
•ohr  Kae  of  Yeaala,  of  the  Surya  Vansa  or 
MkrdynHty.  The  spot  is  considered  sacred 
^  tke  bind  us.  At  this  town  is  one  of  the 
^Bttd  Lat,  an  obelisk  or  pillar,  a  monolith  con- 
tHUBg  a  Gupta  inscription  written  on'  its 
Nrfwe.  Anoiher  inscription,  not  inpure  sans- 
te,  iiss  seventy  lines  metrical,  the  rest 
pm,  and  ita  date  ia  the  seventh  or 
ogiit  eeotury.  The  character  used  in  the  in- 
oiptioDa  is  Allahabad,  or  Gaya.  There  are 
■K&tioDed  on  it  Dhanada  (Kuvera),  Varuna, 
hha  and  Antaka  (Yama)  Vrihaapati,  Turn- 
Ifva,  Narada  and  the  Ganges  comini^  from  the 
Ur  of  the  lord  of  men  (Siva)  is  noticed. 
I^ttdra  Qupta  ia  aaid  to  put  to  shame  Indra, 
Itttt,  Kavcra,  and  Varuna.  The  kings  or  prin- 
^  rationed  on  it  are  Sri  Gupta,  son  Sri  Gha- 1 
^  Kaeha,  son  Chandra  Gupta,  son  Samudra 
^pta,  son  Chandra  Gupta,  the  aecond,  then 
^g*  This  ia  the  last  revised  reading  by  Mr. 
'•  niaiep.    The  column  was  probably  raised 


the  prototype  of  the  modern  genitive  aign  in 
Hindi.  None  of  the  numerous  kings  named 
are  met  with  in  the  Puranas,  and  few  of  the 
countries  even.  No  mention  of  Brahmans 
whatever.  The  poet  Dhruva  Bhuta  calls 
himself  the  slave  of  the  feet  of  the  |;reat  king, 
and  hopes  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  dewaii 
Hari  Sena.  It  is  professed  to  be  executed  by 
the  slave  of  the  feet  of  the  supreme  sovereign, 
the  criminal  magistrate.  Tela  Bhatta,  and  usee 
the  terms  Shahanshahi,  king  cf  kings,  which 
applies  to  the  Bassanian  dynasty  of  PersiR, 
extinct  in  the  seventh  century.  The  Scythians 
and  Huns  are  mentioned.  By  this  inscription 
the  power  of  Brahmanism  waa  plainly  only 
incipient.  In  historic  times,  the  Hajpoots  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  this  district  and  now 
occupy  several  estates,  but  between  them  and 
the  Brahmins  there  exists  deadly  enmity.  The 
incursions  of  the  Bajpoots  seem  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  present  proprietary  rights  in 
the  land  ;  each  pergunnah  has  a  separate  and 
distinct  tribe,  although  in  |t  few  estates  other 
denominations  of  Rajpoots  are  to  be  found. 
The  Kajpoots  seem  to  have  had  their  parti- 
cular  leaders,  who,  after  locating  themselves 
and  their  followers,  displaced  the  original  in- 
habitants by  degrees,  and  extended  themselves 
as  far  as  they  *  could.  Thus  in  pergunnah 
Jhoousee  the  Bais  rajpoots  trace  their  origin 
to  two  leadera,  vie*,  Bowanee  and  Jootan  ;  to 
the  descendanta  of  the  former  the  large  estate 
of  Mowaya  was  allotted,  and  to  those  of  the 
latter  the  nine  estates.  Some  entire  mouzahs 
in  each  of  these  talooks  were  subsequently  as* 
signed  to  different  branches  of  the  family,  and 
the  remainder  held  jointly  by  all,  but  as  they 
are  now  divided  into  separate  estates,  the  hold- 
ings are  strangely  intermixed,  as  in  some  of  the 
villages  nine  talooks  have  shares,  not  however 
of  any  one  distinct  portion,  but  they  are  divi- 
ded field  by  field  ;  and  as  in  process  of  time 
sales  and  mortgages  took  place  and  some  of 
the  fields  became  the  property  of  other  estates, 
the  intermixture  has  greatly  increased. —^o^ 
VL  p.  970  to  980  of  the  BL  J$.  Sdc,  Jour. 
See  Supp.  If.  Cyd.  of  India,  Buddha.  India 
p.  S21.  Inscriptions  pages  37',  872,  373; 
375,  383.  Kola.  536.  Lat.  Suiya  Vansa  ; 
Triveni. 

ALLAHBUND,  a  vast  mound  in  Sinde, 
raised  by  the  earthquake  of  .1819.— ^aia^'a 
Catalogue, 

ALLAHFUR,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  77'' 
43'  E.  and  L.  25 «  26'  N. 

ALLAIG^M,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  74^ 
80'  E.  and  Lat.  18^  36'  N. 

ALLAINGLYGUY.  a  town  in  India,  in 
L.  70^  10'  and  L.  W*  85'  B. 


ALLAKAPPO,  one  of  the  eight  places  at 
^V  t^^  dewan  of  Chandra  Gupta,  II.  A  I  which  relics  of  Buddha  were  deposited.  See 
^noist^  in  the  iaacription  ia  the  aie  of  ka,  |  Tope. 
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II.IAS. 


ALLICM. 


ALLAMANDII   AUBLETII.   Dok.    SyB. 
of  AllaiiM»D(ift  catharlica. 
ALL  AMANDA       CATHABTICA,     LUn. 

K<BD* 

A.  AubletHi,  Pohl. 

A.  verticellata,  Desf* 

A.  giandiflorai  Lam. 

Orelia  graudiflora»  AuhL 

A.  osnotheri  folia,  FoAL 

A.  augu8tifoIia« 
P'hft  yung-Vhan.  Subw.  I 
Willow-leaved  |  Arali 

Alkunanda..;...     Evo.  \ 

A  native  of  Surinnro,  the  West  Indies,  Gui. 
ana»  Brazil,  introduced  into  India  from  Guia- 
na in  1803.     The  leaves  a  valuable  cathartic, 
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...Malkal. 


the  N.  W.  ooaat  of  the  island  in  a  dne  north 
direction,  distant  about  50  loiles  ;  or  to  Ata« 
poupa,  a  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  also  on  the 
N.  VV.  coast,  and  somewhat  nearer  than  the 
former.  Alias  gives  a  name  to  one  of  the  m'»uii- 
tains  on  Timor,  said  to  be  12,000  feet  high.-^ 
Journ.  Ind,  Arch,     See  Semang. 

ALLEKO'ZTE,  a  small  Afghan  tribe  of  the 
Durani  section.     See  Afghan  ;   Durani. 

ALLEYERVH,  a  town  in  India,  in  Lon^. 
75*^  39' E.  and  Lat- 26^  17' N. 

ALLI  Maleal.  a  raiher  scarce  tree 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter •  It  produces  a  sort 
of  fig:,  which  natives  use  medicinally. — Edye^ 


used  especially  in  painter's  colic.  In  too  large  -^^^-  ^^^  ^^"* 
doses  violently  emetic  and  drastic.  This  shrub  j  ALLI  CHETTU,  e©^|3i  Memecylon  cap- 
has  very  large  bright  yellow  fragrant  flowers  itellatum,  £.— -M.  edule.  R  ii.  260  ;  Cor.  83 
and  fruits  throughout  lh€  year.  It  might  Br.  45  gives  Nymphoea  as  the  signification  of 
take  a  place  in  the  medicines  of  European  this  term  but  it  is  a  Tamil  use  of  the  won! 
hospitals. — Uaejul    PlanU.    Riddell,    Jaffrey.    only  employed   by  Telingas  near  Madras   also 


(yShanghmsiy,  p,  448.  Voigt-  p*  528. 

ALLAMAN.  Tukk.  A  term  applied  by 
the  Turkoman  races  to  the  robbers  of  the 
country.     ' 

ALLAM  BADDY,  a  town  in  India,  in  L. 
77*  39'  K  and  L.  12<>  8' N. 

ALLAM  POO.  There  are.  two  towns  of 
this  name  4n  India,  one  in  L.  77''  39'  E., 
Lat.  22<>  r  N.,  the  other  in  78^  12'  E.,  Lat. 
15*  54'  N. 

ALLANHANGUDA,  a  town  in  India,  in 
L.  78«  14'  N.  and  L.  17**  26' N. 

ALLAPU      KOMMU-VELLA      VANTI 
GADDL    "J  EL      ee)^rifea       -SrtfotSXS . 

Andropogofl  nardusP  RoUL — Aina-  115— A  • 
Iwaranciisa,  Bl?  The  San?,  syn.  Guch-ch 
which  signifies  "  tufts,"  a  peculiarity  of  a* 
Jwaraitcu$a^  /2.  «'•  275. 

ALL  AS,  a  town  on  the  east  end  of  Sum- 
bawa,  inlat.  8"*  42*  8.  Long,  about  116"'  46' 
E.,  gives  its  name  to  the  strait  that  separates 
Sumbawa  from  Lombok.  This  is  much  fre- 
quenteil  by  ships  outwHrds  bound  to  China  by 
way  of  Macassar  Strait  or  thft  Eastern  Passages, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  having  soundings  at 
moderate  depths  on  (he  western  side,  where 
vessels  can  anchor  either  to  await  the  turn  of 
tide,  or  to  obtain  refreshments  from  the  villages 
on  Lombok.  Alias  is  insignifloant  being  rarely, 
if  ever,  visited,  /Tnlewang  bay,  a  little  to  the 
south  and  Pijow  and  Labu  Haidgi  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  engrossing  all  the  foreign  traffic.  <- 
Journl  Ind.  Arch, 

ALLASv  a  village  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  of  Timor,  in  about  Lat.  9^  23'  8.  Long. 
]2j3°  E.  The  proHuoe  of  the  neivhbourini; 
territory,  consists  chiefly  of  bees'  wax  and  sandal 
wood  and  is  carried  overland  to  Dillt,  the  capital 
<rf  the  Poitugueso  possosaiooei  which  lies  on 


Memecylon  tinctoriura,  Koen,  Willd. 

ALLIE  KALUNGU.  Tam.  jfei^eQdQsga-A 
(^  N\niph8Ba  lotus. 

ALLIGAI'OR.  Dean  French  in  his  study 
of  words  (page  123)  says  *'  when  the  alligator, 
this  u^Iy  crocodile  of  the  new  world,  was  first 
seen  by  the  Sp;)ni8h  discoverers,  they  called  it, 
with  a  true  insight  into  its  species,  ''  el  ella*- 
garto,"  or  the  lizard,  as  being  tlie  largest  of 
the  lizard  species  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
name  is  commonly  but  erroneously  applied  to 
the  crocodiles  of  Asia,  as  the  alliurators  are 
wholly  conflned  to  tropical  and  Sontbern 
America,  where  they  are  styled  also  Cayman, 
Jacare.  The  alligator  closely  resembles  tbe 
crocodile  but  has  characters  sufliciently  distinct 
to  have  constituted  a  new  ticenus.   See  Crocodile. 

ALLIGATOU  ISLAND,  lies  near  Bam  Is- 
land in  the  Straits  of  Singapore.  —Horsfmrgh. 

ALLIKI,  (or  Gitti-Gadda.)    e©|  (%^Kfi  J\ 

*****   a»>    o  ^ 

Scirpus  dnhius,  K.  i.  215  ;  Isoetes,  sp  P  RottL 

ALLIGAUM,  a  town  in  India,  m  Long. 
76**  52'  E.  and  Lat.  20^  29'   N. 

ALLIGUNGA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
87**  51' E.  and  Lat.  26«  19'   N. 

ALLIGUNGE  or  SEWAN,  a  town  in  lo- 
dia,  in  Long.  W  24'  E.  and  Lat.  26^  11'  K. 

ALLIPaYAUU,  eOifSctf'^.     Grewia  Isavi- 

irata,  Vahh—W,  ^  A,  281.  G.  didyma,  R.  ii. 
591. 

ALLIPOOR,  two  (owns  in  India,  one  in 
Long.  90^  2'  B.  and  Lat.  23^  85'  N.  the 
other  in  Long.  90"^  ll'E.  and  Lat.  23^  52'N. 

ALLIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  largely  culti- 
vated in  Indian  gardens  and  alike  by. 
Europeans  and  Natives  extensively  used  in 
food,  both  in  soups  and  as  vegetables  :  of 
this  genuSi  Yoigt.  names  twenty  three  species 
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ALLO  NSBEDU. 


ALLSPICE. 


ALLIUM  A8CAL0NICUM.    Unn.    The 


Kkrtt-thwOA-B«e.Bimif- 1  Shallot ^»<»« 

f«i..         ..   HniD.  I 

^mmM  be  80wn,  at  the  commencement  of 
^  am,  in  b^s.  with  a  light,  rich  »oil  and 
pntpagatfid  by  dividing  the  dnatered  roots, 
lad  ii  will  give  a  crop  in  the  cold  weather.— 
fvifi,  (68,  Eiddell  Ro^.  ii.  142. 

ALLIUM  CEPA.    lAnn.   Thp  Opion. 
BmIiIm  Buil...     A«.  I  Paw«pgpi€(fA    .M^Ay. 
PiUtf     Bwo.   Piaa    P*Ba. 


fill       xl  •••  •■•  ft 

Kr-ct4hffw-iij ...  BURM . 

Knbifli Cav. 

Omb.m   ...     ...    Eko. 

fiu  Kin). 

flwof    ICalat. 

fodbang m 


*« 


PaUaudvi    ...     • 
LatsDoka    ...     • 

Laoo Sj^OH. 

y  engayam ...    • .  •  T  am  , 

NiraUl Til. 

Erra-Uiti-gadda...      „ 
Valli  gadda      ...      » 

Conmonly  caltivatcd  all  over  India.  The 
inknaa  of  India  do  not  eat  the  onion,  re- 
ladipg  it  u  similar  to  mutton. 

ALLIUM  POBBUM.     W.  The  Leek, 


Kogmi! Ahajb.  I  Korrat 

FfiM BDfo.  1  L«ek 

&kj«tth«on...BuBM.    Qundiaa    . 
Umtl     ...    o£Bt.  I| 

Ciliirated  in  gardens  in  India. 
ALLIUM  SATIVUM.    Linn.   Garlic- 


...EOTW. 

...    Eva. 
...  Pna. 


SniboSamT.,   Ar. 
t|et-thwoti  pea...  Boa. 
Bayo. 
•I 

BURX. 

Gav. 
Wt^  .„    ...  Eko. 


K|4k    thwon 

A.- " 


KM.  .«« 


•  •• 


*•* 


Lahum 
Bawang-pntili 

j9V        ...       ... 

)ftaUa3hadl» 
Lasana 
dudulann  ... 
Vidlai  panda 
BU-ulU     ... 
VeUuHi   ... 
TalUgadda  ... 


«•• 


.    HiVD- 

.Malay. 

PEBS. 

Saiis. 

ft 

Singh. 

Tah. 
.  Tel. 

••    If 


Ingelj  cnltirated  in  India  and  in  all  A«ia- 
tis  emimries,  as  a  condiment  for  food.  Garlic 
«d  oil,  called^  -^oXtf  i^^  Telia  gadda  nana. 

Ill:  QmvlBBu^osS'^^siebt^m,  Wnlla  poon- 
dMjfBaal,  Tau  :  is  only  medicinal  U  is 
dw,  eolourjess,  limpid,  and  contains  the  full 
•far  of  the  plant.  It  mi^ht !;»  HvaifabJie  in 
•okeiy  for  those  w)io  relish  the  flavour  of 
ivSoiu  their  dishes,  ]b,ut  this  will  ^vidcruj^r  hts 
HpiW^it  extent  of  its  application;  t^ience  it 
4iiiSirerly  \^  coiM»(il)Bi:e^  fll  W>3f  .iw»porU.i\oe 

Chaminoa  nodtflon        iU»i, 
Celosia  u  ^^^* 

A^yrapthea    ^  fd»^^ 

Cpmmivi  ift  Coromsndel  and  Ceyloo,  and  4s 
mint— ffor^  1.  678. 
WJ/)  HERE6U,  f^i^t^.  <9'  Pc«l«Ja 

•nlk)  Enfeenia  Jambolana,    &.  iL  485.  k 
Mtfwithh^ediUe  frail. 


ALLOOR,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  76* 
2S'B.andLat.  17<>  N. 

ALLOTB,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  76^ 
48'  E.  and  Lat.  23«  46'  N. 

ALLOTLA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  79'' 
14' B.  and  Lat.  16«  35' N. 

ALLOW  A,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  04 
6V  E.  and  Lat.  27.^  3'  N. 

ALLOYS.    The  natives  of  India  are  ac^ 
I  quainted  with  a  variety  of  alloys  for  making 
utensils,  bells  and  ornaments,  as  with  popper 
and  zinc,  lin  and   I^d,  besides  being  great 
workers  in  copper  M   ^J***  for  the  various 
Qtensils  employed  for  donjiestic  purpo^,  and  flf 
which  a  large  variety  wais  sent  from  di|!erent 
1  parU  of  India  to  the  several  exhibitions  in  Eu- 
rope.    In  the  Trayanaore  State,  the  works^^ 
have  beeu  yery  succe^ aful  in  their  fabrication  of. 
alloys,   but  the  i»gredient#  they  use  ar^  not 
known.    In  tha  di»trip,t  of  Coimbatore,   the 
metals  employed  in  ihe  formation  of  alloys  ar^ 
copp#r-^  sine— tin-  i^od  M,  in  the  following 
I  proportions. 

\  Copper  10  parU,  smfl  6 1.— Alloy  vslued 
at  4  annas  per  seer  of  24  tolas  weight  and  \$ 
liad  for  9^1  purposes. 

Copper  10  parts,  tine  5 — Alloy  valuied  at 
8j^  annas  per  «eer,  somewhat  darker  than  thp 
other^  but  considered  eq^ally  userul. 

Copper  lO^siaa  IQ— Alloy  valfted  at 
3  annas  the  seer  considered  inferior  to  thji 
others,  but  is  al^o  in  curreiKt  juse- 

Copper  lO^^ta  2i — ^A  beautiful  bell  me« 
tal  aHoy,  valued  at  6  annas  the  seer,  b 
used  for  the  same  porposes  as  the  others. 

Copper  10 — tin% — lead\ — ^An  inferior  look- 
in}{  alloy,  but  employed  for   similar  purposes. 

The  metals  are  all  imported  ana  are  pro- 
curable at  the  following  prices  in  the  bazar, 
copper  per  seer  5  annas—sinc  1  anna  4 
pie-»tin  4  annas,  lead  1  anna  4  pie.  A 
vessel  of  No.  4  waa  bj  far  the  finest  of  the 
series,  and  when  gently  struck,  gave  but  a  fiufe 
bell  sound.— fioy^  ArU^  jrc.  of  India,  gage 
it  1  ^—UrUt  RoporU,  M.  E. 

ALLSPICE  ;  Allspice,  Pim^tp,  W  Bay- 
berry  tree,  Sngenia'pimenia.  This  large  tree 
isauppdt«4>obe  wkMly'ofS.  Ame^  >Biit 
Mr.  Mason  mentions  thai  on  the  aides  of  eom 
of  the  liigbest  vountaiaa  in  the  |ird.riiioi  ef 
Tav^y t  lie  fspeatedkr  sel  urMi  e  iiei^  Vm 
never  saw  it  sjither  M  ffiiic  or  Sower,  whidi 
the  Burmese  eall  ^*wild  clofe  tree."  Tim 
young  branches  and  tha  leaves  of  this  tasted 
very  strongly  of  al|-apice,  aod  he  eaassdersit 
a  Kngeoia,  possibly  K.  fimenta.  Allsplea  la 
rarely  adulterated^  owing,  foasiUy  ti>italov 

ll^.-^^imiU*  Mam. 
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ALMlbON, 


ALMOKA. 


ALLU,  Hind,  any  pomaoeous  fraitr  See  Aloo. 
Alu. 

ALLU,  a  mw  hide  used  by  the  Baj pools, 
with  which  they  cover  themselves  to  assert 
their  clnim  to  a  disputed  property. — Colcmfui, 

ALLU,  (or  Arikelu,)e^-(«aii».)    Pas- 

palum  scrobiculatura^  L.  R.  i.  278. 

ALLU  BAUH-(;HAL[  (or  Pedda  bach- 
chali.  e5e>5«i«\D  ('^^«"Ba©.)  Basella  alba,  L. 

ALLUGW  AREE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
T5^  0'  K.  and  16«  32'  N. 

ALLUMBRE.     Sp.     Alum. 

ALLU  ME.     It.  Alum. 
.    ALLUMPAUDE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
77^  40' E.  and  Lat.  IT  6' N- 

ALLUMPOOR,  the  name  of  three  towns  in 
India,  one  in  Long,  86^  W  E.  and  Lat.  22^ 
12'  N.,  one  in  Long.  88<*  12'  E.  and  Lat.  23*^ 
20'  N.  and  one  in  Long.  91^  52'  E. 
and  Lat  22o  82'  N. 

ALLUND,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  76** 
82'E.  Hnd  Lat  17<*«4'N. 

ALLUXGWASS,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
74<>  29'  E.  and  Lat.  26^  20'  N. 

ALLUE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  78^ 
8'  E.  Lat.  17«  18  N. 

ALLY  BUNDEtt.  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
69^  85'  E.  and  Lat.  W  21'  N. 

ALLYGUNGE,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
Long.  79«  19'  E.  «nd  Lat.  28^  21'  N.  the 
other  in  Lon^.  87^  23'  E.  and  Lat.  22«^  27'  N. 

ALMACBGU.     PoKt.     Mastic. 

ALMACUGA.    8p.     Mastic. 

ALMAGESIUM,  a  work  whose  author 
mentioDtid  the  Lar  Des,  from  the  tribe  of  Lar, 
hence  the  Larica  or  Larice  of  the  Greeks.  See 
Indus,  Kerk.  Lar.  Med.  EUioU 

ALMAH  KOTE,  a  town  in  Lidia,  in  Long. 
68^  28'  E.  Lat.  24**  62'  N. 

ALMANACK,  Engl.  Jantri.  Hind.  This 
word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic.  .  The  natives  of  India  have  arrang- 
ed their  almanacks  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  of  Europe. — Sonnerai  f^oyoge  aux  Indes 
rol.  L  iSec.  Ill,  CL  XIIL  CAatfield*s  Hindu- 
ttan,  p.  loO.. 

ALMANDINE,  Of:  Precious  Garnet  is  that 
variety  commonly  employed  in  jewellery. 

ALMARTAGA.     Sp.  Litharge. 

ALMAS.  Arab.  Pjsm.  Buas,  ^j^  U )  Dia- 
mond. '  i 
•  AL  MASUDl,  a  patronymic  'surname  irii^n, 
iorA^U-Hastin  Abi,  tf  n^]v«  of  Bagtiad-  a  great' 
traveller,  acute' obiwvetiind  wtiter.v  He  wan-| 
dered  to  Moroeco  and  8))ain  on  the  West  and 
eastwards  to  Chinai  through  all  the  mahome* 
dau  and  liMint  other  countries,  iind  he  wrote  his 
travels  which  he  styled  Murdj-ul-Zahab  or  mea- 
jdaw4.o{gt|ld«-*^Zio<,  pi>  19.  ■  i 

ALMENDKA.  Sp.  Amygdidiie  eennumi. 

ALMIDON.  S?.  Starch. 


ALMIHAH.     An  Anglo-Indian  term  from. 
Poet.   Almarinho,  a  wardrobe, 
ALMISCAR.  PottT.  Musk. 
ALMlZELli).  Sp.  Musk. 
ALMOND. 


Laus  ..  ,,.  Ab. 

Almond ...Enq. 

Maude! Dur  i  Dan. 

Oeb.  Swan. 


Amanda...    , 

Luz.. 

Amygdala... 


Fr. 


...Lat. 


This  term  is  applied  to  the  common  almond, 
Amygdalus  communis  :  to  the  Indian  al« 
mondsy  the  fruits  of  the  Tertninalia  (»tappa 
and  Canarium  commune  and  the  aimonda  of 
Gen.  xliii.  v.  ii.  have  been  thought  to^be  Pie* 
tachio  nuts..  -  See  Amygdalus. 

ALMOND  OIL. 

Badam-ka-tel  ...  Hind. 
Badain  muiak  ...Ma lat. 
Roughan-i-Badam  Pjbrs. 
Ingudi-tailam    ...  Sans. 


Badamcottay-yea- 
nay.       

Badama  vittuiu 
uune 


Tel. 


This  oil,  from  the  fruit  of  the  amygdalus  com* 

munis,  is  not  wholly  an  article  of  imnort,  but 

chiefly  so-  The  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Hi- 

malyas,  and  is  abundant  iu  Cashmere.     Tlie  oil 

is  colourless   or  very  slighily   yellow,   and    ie 

congealed  with  difficulty.     It  is   obtained    for 

iiHtive  use  in  India,  but  does  not  as  yet  form  a 

recognized   article   of  export.     Both  varieties 

of  almond,  bitter  and  sweet,  are  imported  into 

the  northern  parts  of  India  from  Ghoorbuud.  an4 

into  the  southern  parts  from  the  Persian  Gruif. 

Accordints   to   Simmonds,   there  are  about  80 

ions  of  this  oil  annually  imported  into  Britain, 

the   price   being   about  Is.  per  lb.    Bat  it  is 

principally  the  produce  of  the  Arzo  tree,  foreata 

of  which  grow  to  the  south  of  the  Emjpire  of 

Morocco,  which  produce  an  exceedingly  hiird 

species  of  almond.     Its  fruit   consists  of  two 

almonds,  rough  and  bitter    In  nianufacturing 

the  oily   they  are  well  rubbed  or  ahnkeii  io  a 

coarse  bag,  to  separate  a  bitter  powder  which 

covers   the   epidermis  ;  ihey  are  then  poun<ied 

to  a  pnste  in  marble  mortars,  and  the   paste 

subjected  to  a  press.     The  almond  is  supposed 

to  contain  46  p.  c.  of  oil,   but  from   di    IbiL 

only    1  lb,  6  oz.  can  be  extracted   by  the  cold 

process  and  above  2  lbs.  if  heated   iron  platafe 

be  used.  The  oil  of  almonds  is  the  basis  of  the 

great  part  of  the  liniments,  ointments,  and  plai^ 

ters^  of  the  European  pharmacists.     It  is  hoa^ 

ever  little  used  in  Indian  pharmacy,  the  oil  tf 

the  Sesamam  orientale  answering  perfecUjf^-  aa 

a  substitttte.---(7a/.  Hm:^  CaL  18($2  fCat.  Ex^ 

Q2,     Simmonds.     0"Sk'tughH§9^,    ^ 

^  ALMOHA  in  lat.  89.35.  %  N  and'L.  79-87. 
\  E,  a  hilt  station  and  iianitariam  in  'the 
north  of  India,  and  is  built  on  the  top  of  >  ^ 
ridge  which  runs  eftst  and  west'  at  eleva* 
tions  of  lk,4;d6^to  5,&07  faet  above. the  level  %f 
the  sea.  It  is  the.  capital  o£  the  British  Itjivak* 
.llayan  province  of  Kamaon.     It  ia  30  milee 
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ALHS. 


ALOE  FIBBE. 


bom  9aini-thAl.  GovenimeDt  esiablUIied  a 
Hsatirinm  at  Lohooghut  in  the  Almorab  hills, 
I  position  unsurpassed  in  India  for  salubrity  of 
dimate  and  picturesque  scenerjr  and  known  to 
be  highW  beneficial  to  the  European  constitu- 
tioD.  Major  Dniramond  has  written  on  its 
Mlunl resources.  A  sulphur  mine  whs  discover- 
dat  I  place  called  Aina,  some  9  miles  N.  W. 
rfAlmora,  and  the  soil  of  the  neighbourhood 
iiyyield  quantities  of  saltpetre.  It  produces 
piphile,  copper,  and  iron.— &AZ.  Hobt  Eng- 
Uam.  Dt,  Buiif8  Caialoguf,  See  Kamaon  ; 
Sfoitona :  6<)rex  coeculinus  ;  Tea. 

ALMS  and  Almsgiving  have  ever  taken  an 
npoitast  place  in  the  religious,  systems  of  the 
lorW.   So  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,   the  he- 
bmRwere  commanded  to  give  freely,  and  to 
tbfQir  iheir  bread  upon  the  waters  with  an  as- 
nniHSRthit  after  many  days  it  would  retnm  to 
tkmig:«in-  In  the  buddhist,  hindu  and  malio- 
Mdan  religions,  as  also  amongst  the  Bomish 
Gknstjan%  it  is  not  only  good  to  give  alms,  but 
tfefimg  brstows  a  merit  on  the  individual 
ndgiiU  are  generally  delivered  with  much  open- 
MH  in  such  case  differing  from  the  injunction 
iaMsttkcwTL  2.  when  thou  doest  thine  alms, 
doBOt  lonnd  a  trumpet  before  thee.  Hindu  and 
uliomedaa  sovereigns  bestow  mach    to  the 
ibrioes  of  their  respective  faitha,  and,  annually, 
a  the  Kah&rram,     the   mahoroedan    kings 
ectertain  many    Syeds   on    permanent    pay. 
Sone  mendicants,  alike  hindus  and  buddhist, 
ue  not  allowed  to  solicit  or  demand  alms,  but 
kiwtOKO  with  a  quick  step,  and  with  or  with- 
out i  bell,  through  the  streets,and  without  com- 
MBt  accept  whatever  is  thrown  into  their  wal- 
irt-  And  to  describe  a  child  as  of  an  unknown 
fiixVer,  I  speaker  will  say,  who  can  say,  who 
tbs  the    morsel   into  the   beggar^s   wallet, 
dkrsaolicit  humbly  as  I  Samuel  xxv.  8. '  Give, 
Ipny  ibee,  whatsoever  cometh  to  ihine  hand,  to 
Ikf  servarits.  and  to  thy  son  David,'  a  mode  of 
idditas  not    unfrequent    among   the   hindus 
vitkvhoiD  a  poor  man  often  says  to  a  rich  man, 
**!  father,  fill  the  belly  of  thy  son  :  he  is  in 
AiTKi'    But  the  hindu  pilgrims   to   sacred 
ihttfs  are  often  exacting,  even  insolent,  and,  \ 
tloiq;li  rarely  so  to  Europeans,  will  sit  down  at 
iteand  refuse  to  stir  until  their  day's  food 
huhren  and  the  mahomedan  fakirs  of  whom 
Am  arc  several    sects,  often  continue  to  de- 
«u)  till  alms  be  given.     The  buddhist  men* 
iemta  are  the   least  clamorous,  but  so  com- 
jfctdy  ii  the  act  of  offering  td  their  shrines,  the 
IbI  individual  merit,  that  costly  gifts  can  be 
iuBediatdy  removed;  while  outside  the  great 
te^at  Rangoon  andPrpme.sucb  vast  quan- 
iMi  of  food  offerings  are  daily  thrown^  as  to 
Whfuating*  All  these  classes  have  distinguish- 

IMomes,  the  buddhist   with    bis  yellow 
;  the  Unda  aanyasi  or  Viragi  smeared  in 
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lushes,  and  with  ochre  dyed  clothes,  and  the 
mahomedan  fakir  may  have  a  loin  cloth,  and  taj 
or  crown-.  Amongst  them  all,  are  many  true 
ascetics,  and  recently  in  1867,  a  hindu  devotee 
was  to  be  seen,  who  had,  at  that  time  sat  for 
five  years,  in  one  of  the  Ellora  caves ;  but 
there  are  amongst  them  also  many  impostors. 
Ed..  See  Buddhism.  Fakir.  Pinjtapole.  Sany- 
asi.  Viragi. 

ALMS-HOUSE,  for  animals.  See  Pinjrapole. 

ALMUG.  The  wood  of  Solomon's  temple 
is  called  almug ;  this  wood  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  annals  of  Guzzerat^  as  that  of  which  the 
temple  to  '  Adnath'  was  constructed.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  fleets  of  Tyre  frequent- 
ed the  Indian  coast :  Sandalwood  has  been  sur« 
mised  to  be  intended. — Tod*s  Rajcmthan,  Vol,  /• 
p.  282.   Harris'  ^'nL  Hut. 

ALNL'SNEPALENiJiS,  the  Himalayan  Al- 
der,  a  tree  of  Kullu  and  Kangra,  its  bark  is 
used  in  tanning,  and  its  wood  for  gun-powder 
charcoal-      The  Hindi  is  Kunch,  or  Koish* 

ALNUS  NITIDA.  Hind.  This  is  a  plant 
of  Kaghan. 

ALOE,  The  aloe  belonars  to  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  LiliacecB,  'of  which 
there  are  many  species  spread  through- 
out India,  104  species  havine  been  introduced 
into  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Society's  Garden, 
and  Voigt  enumerates  49.  In  Arabia  says  Bur- 
ton the  aloe,  as  in  Egypt,  is  hung,  like  tite  dried 
crocodile,  over  houses  as  a  talisman  against  evil 
•pirits.  Borckhardt  assigns,  as  a  motive  for  its 
being  planted  in  grave  yards,  that  its  Arabic 
name  Saber  (it  is  also  called  Siber),  denotes  the 
patience  with  which  the  believer  awaits  the 
last  day.  And  Lane  remarks,  "  the  aloe  thui| 
hunor  over  the  door,  without  earth  and  water, 
will  live  for  several  years,  and  even  blossom : 
hence  it  is  called  Saber,  which  signifies  pa- 
tience." In  India  it  is  hung  up  to  attract  eye-, 
flies  and  mosquitos  entering  a  room*  Burton 
believes  this  practice  to  be  a  fragment  of 
African  fetishism  and  mentions  that  the  Gallas, 
to  the  present  day,  plant  aloes  on  graves,  and 
suppose  that  when  the  plant  sprouts  the  de- 
ceased has  been  admitted  into  the  gardens  of 
•*Wak"  the  Creator. — Burton* 9  tilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  VoL  IlJp,Z50. 

ALOE  PIBEB.    Pit   Fibre  of  Madras. 


Pita 


„  Tam.  1  Nita 


••• 


Tam. 


Aloe  Pibre;  Pita  Fibre  or  Pita,— are 
the  commercial  names  given  in  Southern 
India  to  the  fibres  of  the  American  Aloe,  or 
Jgave  Americana  ;  of  the  A  viviptra  or  bast- 
ard aloe,  the  fibres  of  Fourcroya  gigantea  : 
those  of  the  Adam's  needUs,  the  Y  ucca  glonosa, 
or  common  leaved,  and  Y.  aioefolia,  or  Aloe- 
leaved  Yucca,  and  Dr;  Hunter  also  mentions 
the  Y,  angustifolia,   Y.  tenaoissima ;  filimen- 


JlLOs  fibre. 


tbsa  Hud  T.  wgia  ae  speeies  yieWing  fibresi  to 
ali  ef  which  perhaps  the  same  commercial  term 
applied.    Two,  specica  of    a^cave^  the    A 
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Americana,  and  A.  vivipera,  Have  become  so 
naturalised  in  many  countries  and  in  India  as 
to  seera  indigeno\is.  They  are  however  not  yet 
sufficiently  abundant  in  Sout  hern  India  to  be 
employed  to  any  very  j^reat  extent  for  the  pro- 
duction Of  fibre,'  but  as  they  take  root  and  jtrow 
readily,  there  is  iK)lhing  to  hinder  their  very 
eltensive  application.  Aloe  fibre  now  forms 
an  article  of  export  from  the  Western  Coast ; 
The  exports  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency  of  hemp,  and  aloes*  hemp, 
during  the  three  years  1832-53  to  1S64-55 
ware  as  follows : 


ALOES. 

juiee^  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  after  deaoioflT* 
imparts  a  stiffness  to  the  fibre.  Several  very  fair 
samples  were  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1857,  soft,  paant  and  of  good  siren^^th 
with  some  serviceable  door-mats  manufactured 
in  patterns  from  colored  fibree.— J/.iP  J.  H»  of 
i&56  and  1857.  Dn.  Ro^.  RiddM,  HnnUr. 
Balfour's  Commercial  FrodueU.  Simtnond*, 
Faulkner,  See  Aloe  perfoh'ata,  Agave  Americana. 
Agave  vivipera,  Fourcroya  gigantea:  Tucea 
Aloefolia  Y.  gloriosa. 

ALOE  INDICA,   RonU. 

Aloe  peifoliata.    Eoxh  ii.  167. 
Ghrito-knmari...    Beko.    Kadenaka  kste- 

vala MalxaiL. 


•••.•• 


1S52-53  Hemp 

Do.  Aloes 
1858-54  Hemp  

Do.  Aloes, 
1854-5g  Hemp 

Do.  Aloes 


••• 


•••*•• 


••. 


Cwt. 
7,773 
2,682 
6,112 
3,658 
9.363 
236 


Rs. 
»i,0l8 
27,095 
27,113 
21,506 
37,770 
2,243 


Mok       y. 

Indian  A\o€ 

riMOMtbt... 

Qlri-komar 

Obigowtr 

Ulna-Un 

Oahrn... 


...  BuRM. 
...  Eno. 
...  DUK. 
...  HinD. 
...  ff 
...  JbIalat. 

if 


Knmariks        ...  Si^g4k. 

Katule Tav. 

KAlahalnda Tkx«. 

IClamanda...        •.• 
Chinni  kalabanda  . 
Yerra  kalabanda  var. 
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Mus-ambar    .. 
Sibr 

lictnian  ..  ••• 
Sibi*  ...     .p. 
Seaside  A!oe 
Small  Aloe  ... 
Cbota-kanwttr 
Mnts-^ibbar  ... 
^Siwa  «••    ••. 


Aft. 


...    I, 

...  B^HO. 


Total  Hemp 28,147  95.896 

Do.  Aloes' Hemp...    6,676  50,»44 
The  exports  were  chiefly  to  the  Vnited  King* 
dom,  Bombay,  Cutcfa^   Guserat,  Sinde,  Bengal 
and  Indian  French  Ports.    Aloe  fibre  was  for 
several  years  employed  in  tlie  Arsenal  at  Mad- 
ras, ab  a  substitute  for  English  hemp,  but  its 
liability   to  rot  led  to  its  discontinuance,  and 
the  ease   with   which  it  is  cut  prevented   its 
employment    as    a   tow    for    packing    shot, 
lu   Mexico,  however,  a  bi^hly   prised  thread 
ia    manufactured    from    the    leaf   fibre    and 
made  into   the   ropea  used    m   their    mines 
and  for  nets  and  rigging   of    sliips.     Also, 
the  famous  hammocks  of  Panama  are  made  of 
Agave  fibre,  from  the  A.   perfoliata  (arhich  Dr. 
]ELi>yle  deemed  identical  with  his  A  Indioa.)  Dr, 
Hunter   of  Madras  obtained   a   fibre  two  feet 
long,  white  and  of  fine  qunlity,   which  readily 
took  colours.    He  say  s  that  the  A .  A  roerirana,  or 
great  American  aloe,  has  a  short  cylindrical 
woody  stem,  terminated  by  flashy,  spiny,  bluish 
grten  leavea  and  fluwers  once,  on  a  tall  flower 
stem,  20  to  40  feet.     The  roots  as  well  as  the 
leaves  contain  the  ligneous  fibres,  *'  styled  Nita" 
thread,  useful  for  various  p^lrp6ses.  The  leaves 
aire  sometimes  eight  feet  l6ng,  one  foot  broad, 
and  five  inched  deep,   afid   abbuAd=  in   these 
fililreB  of  greMt  length,  and   being  toUgh  and 
diftebl^,  their  aepraration-is  effected  by  crashing 
or  btui^in^,  steeping  in  water,  And  afterwards 
be«tiug.     In  epplvinj^  them  fot  the  manufve^ 
tQife  of  fibres,  it  is  very  essential  to  have  the 
saji  rentoved  tts  early  as  possible  afleir  fhe 
l^vea  ait^  Ctit,  and  with  this  vieMir  a  tcrooVed 

f^tider  priiss  is  fbmri  very  ef eetaa)  #hile  fi^- 

quent  beating  removes   a  thiok  viscid  milky       also  Musabbar.  Hiirn. 

84 


It  has  Targ^  reddish  flowers,  it  is  comtuon 
iit  dry  »ituatiohs  in  the  North-west  cif  Itidta.  Mnd 
is  probably  the  source  of  some  of  the  commdn 
sloee  (niuSHbhir)  of  the  bazars.  This  AIo«f  » 
chiefly  planted  to  form  hedgerows,  lind  malted 
an  excellent  fence*  It  flowers  rn  tlie  rains,  «rn<^ 
the  iitxii  gfows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  Th^  feAvei  make  a  good  coi^mon  cor- 
dage, or  rope,  used  for  mats,  &c.-^l'he  fibre  is 
two  feet  long,  wMte  and  of  fine  quality,  aind' 
readily  takes  colours.  The  pulp  is  eaten  by 
the  natives,  after  having  been  carefully  andf 
repeatedly  washed  in  cold  water:  they  gen<i* 
rallv  mix  it  with  a  little  sugar  and  reckon  it 
tooling.  JifihlieU  MaL  Med,  p.  260.  O'Skaugh- 
ne99if,  p.  66$.  t>r.  ffuktef.  Madras  JM.  ./Wr. 
Rfiporii.  P'oigt,  659.  Roxb.  ii.  167* 

aIoE  LlTOltALIS,  Kceniff, 


•s 


...     .|ta 


Ulu-wattan. 
Sibr 

Bol-a/ab     ... 
Taif  Socotr... 
...Eno.  I  Kariapolam 
Sirrughu.. 
Simx  KattalSy 
CbiDDa  ka1a-banda..lte«. 
BbUlam     ... 


Tam. 


—    n 
...DtTK, 

...Bind. 

...HUID. 


»• 
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A  r«?ddiih  leaved  species  growing  near  tliei 
coH«l  and  plerHrifuUy  at  Cape  Coroorin  and  itg 
neighbourhood.  It  yielda  g^od  aloes.  Ink  is 
prepared  from  its  juice  and  its  pulp  mixed- 
wit  h  Ilium  is  krgely  used  in  conjunctivitis. 
fFarwff.  J>rurf.  V^itful  Fkmt9,  Broadmood. 
ALOES. 

Onbaru  :  Ahtt^tan  : 

.aleo  ^Uvab  ^.  Maiat. 
Katasha..,      ....Mai«SaIi. 
SSbbar    4so  Sol 
Sukli       ,,,    ., 

Ikiuaarina  ^b 
Caniabojam 
Muaaambram 


ii 


Sibr  abo  6mbr..i    A,«. 
Mwibair 
Musambar ... 

PikroS. 

Mok   ...     ... 

Cocnariki  ... 
Bitter 

Aloes     ,4 
Musambir... 


.V."?tj2it. 
...Otnov. 


«• 


I  •  • 


bvx. 


Afia   also    Elfa 


Tah^ 


ALOES  WOOD. 


LLV  AB8LAK. 


TWk  are  many  speeiet  of  tbe  Aloe  from 
tliick  Aloes  it  knowii'  to  be  obtai&ed,  but  the 
iMboirnare 

A.  ab^niiuce.  Lam.    Abysnnia. 

Airiiiiiea^  Lam.  S>n.  of  A.  fariegata. 
lonk 

L  Bkrbadentia^  Peninauk  nX  la^a* 

A  conmelina. 

A  indica,  HosA.  N.  W.  India.  Byu.  ?  of 
A  perfoliata,  Boxh. 

K*  lingueforuiia. 

A  aoeotnoa,  Lam*    Soootora. 

A  ipicata,  Tkua*    Cape  of  Good  H6pi^,  ind 

Ake  vulgaris.  Lam.  Aloes  is  ibe  biittt^ 
RMROQS,  ittspissated  jaice  of  the  leaved  aild  ia 
uported  mtti  England  under  tbe  ti&ikieflrof 
Sanloriai^  East  Indian  or  Hepatic;  Barbilh 
tm,  Cape  and  Caballine  aloes  •  the  average 
krpDrts  being  about  &,539  tons  iii  1841  aud 
1841  In  the  four  years  1852-53  to  )  865-56, 
Madias  exported  515  cwt.  valued  nlBs.  4,0^7, 
nd  imported  in  the  last  year  to  the  value  of 
k  2,686.  In  the  year  1853,  Bi^tidn  import- 
tA  to  the  extent  of  33,333  lbs.  of  atees  and 
»etported  157,506  lbs.  to  the  various  coun- 
tm  of  Europe.  The  quality  of  the  product  is 
ippareutly  more  dependent  on  soil,  climate, 
ui  preparation,  than  on  any  specific  ditference 
JB  the  plant.  The  best  kind  is  obtained  by 
Man  transverse  iueisions  through  the  leaves, 
flMi  liloving  the  juice  to  drop  out.  This  is 
mporated  to  dryness  by  a  g^entle  heat.  Pip- 
piiettie  leaves  in  hot  trater  facilitNtes  the  flow 
oftbe]oioe.— 0'dPAaif^^fi«ifif ,  6^5.  Commtreiat 
fnlaeU.  (fShauffhneumf^  Beiig,  PkarmaC' 

ALOE  80C0TOBINA.  Soeotorine  aloe. 
Anthvof  the  island  of  Socotra,  leaves  mi- 
BUtdy  serrated ;  fowers  scarlet  at  the  bifse, 
pdKfii  (He  middle,  green  at  the  point.  Yields 
ioeotoriae  aloes,  also  the  true  kepafie  and  M^* 
^^^.-^(ySkAUffkfieaiif,  page  664. 

HOE  8P1CATA.  A  native  of  the  inteHor 
i  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  leaves  distantly 
IMU,  with  a  few  «rhite  spote^  the  ftowers 
flU  vith  purptiah  honey. -^(/okaUgkaeMsy^pd^^ 
US. 

ALOES  WOOD.    Aloe :  the  Ugn  Alees. 

M^M^CvXaXat...  Gs.  JGaro MacaT.? 

MM(th«tr6e)...SiAif.  I  Habutai   Egypt.  I 


J^wrood     .,.     ,..B»o, 
■•»«iki    ^,    ..JfAPAN. 


U4Baog 


^;HaQia]  "...Ab. 
"h4aiato     Pa. 


A;KM1  .<4 

Karaghil 


•••Malat.  ? 
? 


.•4 


f9 


Chin.    Ealsr^gani.. ...    ^^.  ,.      ? 


Adlar-hols 
AiiaUoehona ., 


...Gkbm. 


Ki  netutal  product  is  repeatedly  mentioli- 
•^the  OU  Testament^  in  Nuni.  xxt^.  6: 
^*  vil  17  :  Ps.  xlv.  8  :  Cant  hr.  14  t  as  a 
^ihll  peHbmei  It  is  possible  that  the  sub- 
^iVi  aiet  with  ju  commerce  is  obtained  from 
^tba  one  plant.  8e«  Agaljochuin ;  Agui- 
■■lieaylon ;  Cahmbeg,  Eagle  wood ;  Jjigo 
Aloei^  BxcoBcana. 


AiLOEXlTLOW  AGALLOCilU^.  a  native 
of  the  Moluccas,  Cochin-Chin^'.  i!he  wood  is 
rather  hard-,  in  fraements'  of  about  one  cubil 
in  leiigtb,  obtuse,  furrowed,  heavy,  marbleid 
ashy  and  brown,  shinine,  brittle,  very' resinous  ; 
odour  weal  but  agreeable,  inereased  on  friction^ 
and  very  strong  on  burning  the  wood  ;  flavour 
agreenble,  balsamic  aiid  slightly  bitter,  and 
irritating  to  the  throat.  No  analvsis  is  on 
record  of  this  sui)stanoe;  it  is  only  known  as  ai 
curiosity  in  Europe,  but  in  the  East  it  m 
deemed  an  invaluable  tonic  and  stimulant 
remedy,  a  delicious  perfume,  and  becoming 
ofi'erin^  for  religious  ceremonies. —  O'Sk.  p.  314 
Hog.  p.  286.  See  Aloes  wood  :  CaJambeg, 
Eagle-wood.     Lign-aloes. 

AL6N80A  GRANDlPLOBA,  called  fho 
''  maskJower,'*  an  ornamental  plant,  scarlet, 
easily  cultivated  in  rich  moufid  and  multiplied 
by  cuttings  or  seed. — Mid  Jell. 

ALOO  BALOO.   HiND.    ybyTJ*wiB* 

y  b  y  I  Cerasus  caproniana* 

ALOOBOA.  A  rather  soft,  coArse,  dpen« 
gndned,  but  not  verv  light  Oeylou  wood« 

ALOO  BOKHARA.  Gvz.  Hind.  ttaa. 
]j  lar?  y  J    Prunella, 

ALOR.  The  former  capital  of  Sinde,  near 
the  site  of  which  the  Iddue  haw  flows.  The 
ruins  are  said  to  be  near  Bort. —  i/r*  £ui$i''P 
Catalogue. 

ALOYS! A  CITBIODORA,  Ori. 

Idppia  oitriodonu    Kik. 
Verbena  triphy  1  la.    L'  Her. 

Muekf  esteemed  for  the  de]i|;kiirul  fVajnufrew 
of  ita  leaves,  and  is  much  diHtivHted  in  §Aif^ 
dens,  gem-rally  thiiving  weW.^^^Voigi.  471. 

AtPANi.  Mal^al.  Bragantia  Wallichii: 
— Btown. 

ALPHABET,  at  presf^nt  the  Hindustani  ot 
tTrdu,  the  Pabjabi  and  the  Persian  are  iVritten 
and  printed  in  the  same  characirr,  but  the  Ara- 
bic, Bengali,  Burmese,  tlanarese,  Chinese,  Gu- 
z^rati,  Hindi,  Mahratta,  2l(Ialayalain,  Malay, 
SiHmtse,  Singhalese,  Tainiil^  aniiTelugu  ai^all 
distinct  tongues,  eacl^  written*  an<l  printed  in  a 
separate  character.  In  the  South  of  India,  tiie 
Ar»bic  numerals  have  beeii  general^  introduc- 
ed into  Government  ao^oUnttf.  Tbr9  was  the 
recommeniiatioQ  of  Sir  Erakine  Perry«  aad  ilr 
has  been  supposed  positble  to  6se  the  Bodma 
and  Italian  character  for  the  other  tongu^-s  and 
doubtless,  it  is  quite  possit>le  ,to  do.so,  but 
another  generation  wili  see  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  India  using  English  wiih  very  iiitle 
knowledge  of  their  respective  mother  tongiiea. 

A  LP  AUSLAN,  a  hero  fomed  in  Persian 
sliory^  He  was  a  Seljidr  Tertan  Ha  waa  the 
son  oTTogrul  Beg,  and  what  lUiomed  was  to 
his  Samanid  suzerain,  Togrui  Beg  was  to  his 
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ALPINIA  AUBANTJACA. 


ALPINIA  MUTICA« 


ton.  Togml  Beg  aobiev«d  an  independent  f 
kingdom  in  Persia.  His  son,  Alp  Arslan,  ex- 
tended it.  He  WAS  a  cotemporary  of  Baber. 
He  ruled  the  Kirghis  Kazzaks  and  could 
briii^  300,000  men  into  the  field.  He  ove^ 
threw  the  kalifat,  and  reigned  from  Bagdad. 
He  followed  the  Euphrates  into  Georgia.  •In 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  Century  of  the  Hijra, 
the  Suljuk  Tartar  appeared  in  Khorsssan,  and  in 
ten  years,  wrested  it  from  the  house  of  Qbazni. 
It  was  ceded  to  Alp  Arselan  and  formed  a  pari 
of  the  Seljukide  dominions  nntil  tiie  extinction 
of  that  race  about  150  years  posterior  to 
Togrul  Best's  having  assumed  the  title  of  "Em" 
peroT.^C^c,  of  India,  Supp.  ![./>.  494.  La- 
iharrikS  Nalionalitiea  of  Europe  II.  73. 

ALPHEUS^  a  prawn  common  in  the  Indian 
Ocean 

ALPHONSEA  LUTEA,  H.  /  and  T.  Uva- 
ria  luiea,  Roxb.  II.  666,  Corr.^  ^.  and  A. 

Tkl.  I  Chiri  dudduga  ...    Tel. 


Muvi       

Mavvi     ... 

A  fine  tree  of  the  monnfains  of  Orisaa,  of 
Silhetand  Ava. — Hooker  f,  et.  Thorn. 

ALPHONSEAVEirr^ICOSA,  H.  /  et  T. 
TTvafia  ventricoga — Roxh^  ii  658. 

A  beautiful  tree  of  Chittagong. — Hooker/^. 
et.  Thorn, 

ALPHONSEA  ZETLANICA,  N.  /.  H.  T. 
6uatteria  acutifolia,  JKall  Uvaria  Intea. —  ^. 
^  A,  A  branchy,  leafy  tree  of  Tranvancore 
and  Courtaliura.— -^oo4er^.  e/.  Thorn. 

AlPlNlAy  A  genus  of  the  Ziugiberacese,  all 
of  titeiti  yielding  aromatic  fruits,  and  several 
of  the  plants  beins;  wholly  aromatic.  Yoigt 
enunierates  11  and  Roxburgh  12  species,  and 
Wight  in  Icones  figures  A.  nlluirhas,  calcarata, 
nutans  and  Rh^^edii,  some  of  them  have  be«n  re- 
moved to  other  species.  A.  angustifolium  is 
said  to  be  of  Kadagascar  and  the  Mauritius, 
and  A.  aromatica  is  named  as  a  plant  of  the 
eastern  valleys  of  Bengal,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
often  sold  as  cardamoms*  Alpinia  porrecta, 
If^all.  from  China,  and  A.  spicate,  Soxb,  from 
Sumatra,  may  also  be  noticed. 

ALPINIA  ALBA.     St-e  Galangal. 

ALPINIA  ALLUQHAS,  Roscoe. 

Helleuia  Allushas,  Linn, 
Heretiera      £),  9, 

Ceylon  Alpinia    Eno.  [  Taruka.  Bbno.Hind.Sansc. 
Tara Hind.  Sanso.  |  Mali-inahi-kua.....MALEAL. 

This  is  found  in  GoromanHel,  in  the  9.  Con- 
can,  in  the  Kotah  jungle  marshes,  in  the  estuary 
of  thelrawaddi,  at  Serampore,  in  Silhet,  Assam. 
It  has  large  and  beautifully  rose  colored  in- 
odorous flowers,  its  roots  are  ^romtii'ic. —  Roxb. 
1. />.  60,    Fot^/.  570.  Gen,  Med.  Top,  p.  171. 

ALPINIA  AUHANTIACA,  H^alL  A  na- 
tiye  of  Singapore. 


ALPINIA  BRACTEATA,  Roxb.  163. 
A  Roxburgfaii,  Sweet. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Indiv 
Alpinias.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  parts  of 
Bengal,  and  is  found  at  Gfaappedong  in  Ten- 
nasscrim.  Its  flowers  are  white,  with  a  crim^ 
son  yellow  lip.  Roxb, — 163.  Foifft  571. 

ALP  INIA  CALCARATA,  Roscoe. 

Alpinia  cernua,  Sims. 
Reuealmia  calcarata,  Andh, 
,,  erecta,  Redouh. 

A  native  of  China,  has  large  white  flowers, 
their  lips  coloured  with  dark  purple  veins  oft  a 
yellow  ground,— i?ofl;d,   i.  69.  VoigU  571- 

ALPINIA  CABDAMOMUK,  Roxb,  Syn. 
of  Elettaria  cardamomum,  Maton.  See  Carda- 
mom, also  Elettaria. 

ALPINIA  CHINKNSrS.     See  Galangal. 

ALPINIA  GALANGA,  Swz. 

Maranta  galanga,  Linn, 
Galanga  major,  Rumph. 
Amomum  galanga,  Xour, 

Eulanjan  ...     Aa.  Hind.  ^  Mahabhara  vaeba.  S^KS. 


KulaQJan.;.BsNO.  Dukh. 

HlNP« 

Loose    flowered 

Alpiuia        ...       Eng. 
Greater  Oalaoga        ,, 
Pan-ki-jar      ...       DuK. 
Cfaitta-ratta    ...Maleal. 
Sugaodha-vachn.     Sans. 


Kul.injani 
KulftDyoga 
Dbamula 
Tikshna  mitla.., 
^Uganda  yoga... 
KoluwaU 
P6rfe-arefcei  ?  ... 
Dnmba-stacara  ? 
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SiNon. 
Tam. 
Tku 


A  native  of  Sumatra,  caltivated  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Moluccas,  Cochin-China,  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Cliiitagonfr,  Travancore,  the  S. 
Concaii,  Chittagong. ;  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
tubersslighttyaroiitatio  and  bitter,  the  root-stoek 
more  so,  pungent,  acrid,  and  aromatic.  They 
oonstitute  the  true  galanga  major  roots  of  the 
draggists,  and  arensed  for  the  same  purposes  at 
ginger.  It  has  a  faint  aromatic  smell  and  strong 
pungent  taste,  wiih  some  bitterness,  pungency 
and  acridity,  on  which  account  it  has  faliea 
into  some  disuse,  though  in  1850,  64  tons 
were  exported  from  Canton,  value  2,8S0  dollars* 
— Roxb.  i.  59.  Foigi  570.  MnnUe\  Bog,  p^ 
786.  O'SA,  652.     SimmowPs  Useful  Planis. 

ALPINIA  MALACCENSI8,  Roscoe, 

Maranta  Malacoenais,    Rur, 
Galauga  ,,  Riimpk* 

Renealma  Sumatrana,    Donn. 

A  native  of  the  Moluccas  and  ChittagoD^  « 
a  beautiful  stately  plant :  with  large  pare  wfafte 
flowers,  their  lios  orange  crimson. — Rj0x6.    %.^ 
164.  Foigt.  hi  I. 

ALPINIA  MUTICA.     lloxb.    A  native  of 
l^enangp  has  large  flowers,  with  lips  crimsotv* 
yellow,  and  orange  edged. — Roxb,  167.  f'oto*.* 
571.  f 


y 
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ALSOPfilLA  SPINULOSA. 


ALSTAOMERIA. 


ALPINIA  NUTANS,  Riseoe. 

Renealmia  nutans,  Audr, 
Globba  „         .  Linn, 

„  sylvesbris,  Humph, 

Zerumbet  specio8um,«/a<;^. 


PoBig  chinpau  ....Bbno 

Ps^a-gyi BuBM. 

^   „  thdng 


'••  $» 


Coatufl  »erumbet...PsB8« 
Noddiog-flowered 

Alpinia ..      Eno. 

Illachi HfND. 

Tbis  very  beautiful  plant  is  a  native  of 
ibe  Eiiatern  Archipelago,  is  found  on  the 
baob  of  the  Salwyn  and  at  Siihet  and  Co- 
rooindel.  Cultivated  in  gHrdens :  was  brought 
bv  1)t.  Irvine  from  Tonk  to  Ajnieer  :  the 
floven  are  beautiful,  and  the  whole  plant 
» fluent  likd  the  cardamom :  the  seeds  do  not 
hpoL  Ita  leaves  &o.  when  bruised,  have  a 
linug  ameli  of  cardamoms,  and  thus  are  some* 
Unes  named  liachee  or  Funag  champa. — 
^nb,  p,  63.  Vuigi*  571.  Genl.  MedL  Top, 
171. 

ALPINIA  KOSCOENA,  Rom,  and  8vh. 
A.  bracteata,  QkMCoe)  not,  Roxb, 

A  native  of  China. 

ALPINIA  6ESSILIS.  Kob.n.  Byn,  of 
Kemp^eria  ^alanga.     Lifin. 

AISANDa.  Tkl.  ^90^02^    Dolichos   Sin- 

eaiis,    Linn. 

ALSATlA,  for  many  years  Okhsmandel, 
Beyt,  Dwarka,  L'mreyli,  Korinar  were  quite  Hn 
Akaiiji,  in  India,  hut  they  have  recently  been 
pat  iu  order.  -See  India  835  and  Kattyawar 
in  Cyc  of  Ind.   Supp.  IL 

ALSL     Hind.    Linum  usitatissimum. 

ALSOPHILA,  a  genus  of  ferns,  species  of 


ALTAMGHA.  Turkish,  literally  red  stamp. 
A  grant  under  tbe  seal  of  the  former  princes  of" 
Hindustan  rec6gnised  by  the  British  as  confer- 
rinj5  a  title  to  rent  free  Und  in  perpetuity,  here- 
ditary and  transferable  from  KeneTation  to  gene- 
ration. In  reality,  such  were  never  so  treated 
but  invHriHi)ly  resumed  as  occasion  demanded. 
—  JFilson.     Ed, 

ALSTONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Apocynarese,  of  A.  macrophylla  and  A, 
spectabilis,  Penang  trees,  of  the  former  with 
lartce  white  flowers,  nothing  is  known,  and 
equally  little  of  A.  neriifolia,  a  Nepaul  shrub 
and  A.  venenata  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  -the 
last  beine:  Boxburj^h's  Echites  venenata. 

ALSTONIA  OLEANDBIFOLIA.  "Syn.  of 
Alstonia  scholHris. 

ALSTONIA  SCHOLARIS,  R,  Br,  Don. 

A.  Oleandrifolia,  Lodd. 
Ecbitea  scholaris,  linn. 


Lutiana 
Ohatin  ... 
Sat  win  ... 
Shaitan  .. 
lit-htttk 


...AasAM. 

...B£>'Q. 

...  Bom. 
...    91 
...BuaM  I 


Ayugma  chadda....SANS. 
Septa-pi  ma...       ..,    ,» 

Ir-iUay-palai Tam. 

Book  Attene    ...Anolo- 

Sinoo. 


Hori-kowan Mahb.  |  £da-kula-ari ti    ...Tat. 

Stawin,..     ...     .-.    f,       |    ,>      „      pala 

Pala Malbal.  I    „    „      pouna 

Mukambala    ...        „ 


Pala-garuda... 


fi 
If 


Rukatanaa  ga8s...SiM0B.  |  £da-kuta-Ba(a 
Ayugma  parma Sams.  | 

This  considerable  looking  free  grows  in  the 
Moluccas,  Bengal,  in  tbe  vale  of  Sawitri,  As- 
sam,  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  SouthKoukan,  and 
to  a  very  large  size  in  Ceylon,  in  Of y Ion  it 
is  common  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  In 
wliiA  occur  in   IndTa  and  ihe  ialands  of  the  '  ^'a"«ra  ««<*  Sunda  it  is  not  very  common  ;  but 


SottlVm  Orean. 


found  near  the  ghats  above  and  below  of  great 


ALSOPHILA   BXCELSA.     The  tree   fern    "ze.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Travancore  forests, 


oTNtt'folk  Island,  measures  forty  feet  in  height, 
aad  haa  a  maguificient  crest  of  frondes.  The 
Ukk  portion  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  string- 
^hj  cabinet-makers — KeppeV^  Ind.  Areh,<, 
T^.J!.p.  184. 

ALSOPHILA  GIQANTEA,  ^n^.The  Tree- 
Am  of  Ceylon  occurs  at  Daijiiling,  in  Sikkim 
iMMdiately  below  6,500  feet,  it  is  a  widely 
dlrtribttted  plant,  common  to  the  Himalaya, 
fioas  Nepal  eastward  to  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
JavSy  and  GevlQD,  and  it  ascends  nearly  to 
7jD00ieet  in  toe  outer  Himalayas,  of  this  Dr. 
naw  but  one  species  though  another 
.lioular  or  distinct  species  grows  at  the 
oL  ike  oater  range.  It  is  far  more  common 
A*,  vpiiwloaa  from  the  level  of  the  plains 
|i  6JB60  iu  elevation,  and  is  found  as  far  south 
mUf^— Hooker,  Vol.  1.  p,  1 10  and  143. 
9m  UinalayA  -,  Tree  Fern. 
;  4LBOFHILA  SPINULOSA  is  the ''  Pupjik'* 
lUhaljepobaa,  who  eat  the  soft  watery  pith  : 
thilJliie  fcTD  grows  in  Sikkim,  abundantly, 
b  ShI  Jl^gal  and  the  Peninsula  of  India.— 
f  JBjw.  /our.  fol  II, >.  13. 
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in  Burmah  P  and  in  Assam.  It  seems  to  be 
known  to  the  Malav  race,  the  excellent  boarda 
or  thin  planks  it  affords  being  used  by  their 
children  and  by  children  in  Ceylon  and  in  the 
Indian  Peninsula  to  write  their  lessons  on, 
hence  its  name.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in 
a  milky  juice.  Its  wood  is  white  and  doao 
grained  but  rather  coarse,  and  in  Assam  i« 
much  prized  for  beams  and  light  work  each  aa' 
boxes,  trunks,  scabbards,  &c.  It  is  valuable 
for  the  turning  lathe  and,  in  Ceylon,  is  used 
for  coffins.  It  is  as  bitter  as  gentian,  and  ia 
possessed,  it  is  said,  of  similar  virtues.  The 
bark  is  a  powerful  tonic  and  a  fine  medicine  iu- 
bowel  complaints  :  Dr.  Gibson  of  Bombay  haa 
found  it  useful  as  a  febrifuge,  he  publiabed  atf 
account  of  ita  qualities  about  two'  yfeara  a^to  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal ;  he  gave  it  in. 
tincture. — Ind,  Ann,  Med,  8ci,  /or  A  phi 
1866,  p,  397.  br,  Moson^  Hogg*9  VegftabU 
Kingdom,  Useful  FlanU,  Dr,  Gibson,  Voigi,  p, 
526.  Thw.  Em. pi.  Ztyl,  p.  \n,'         '      ^- 

ALSTROMERIA,     a    genus  of   flowering 
plaota'of  the  Natuiai    Qnler    Afflaryll||cem» 


ALTERNANT^Ej^  ^j^lLIS. 


AtlT. 


cuUiv^te^  in  Indian  gfkiidiSD»for,t]i0».^ 
foigi'     596. 

ALTAI,  a  great  mou,ntain  .chain  on  the 
west  of  Asia,  between  which  and  the  Hima- 
laya is  the  vast  tract  of  pasture  lands  on 
which  from  time  immemoria!  the  nomades 
of  High  Asia  have  fed  their  flocks,  and  inulti- 
plied  into  those  hordes  CU'^^i  Turki,  catipp) 
which  from  time  to  tim^  have  swept  into 
Europe  and  into  southern  and  eastern  ^-^ia. 
The  aoutberu  mountains  of  the  Altai  chain 
are  rich  in  gold  and  silver  mines*  Indeed 
altaiy  in  Mo^igol,  signifies  gold.  And  the 
same  m^j  be  ^aid  of  the  ch^in  of  the  Khigan, 
which  separates  Mongolia  from  paouriii. — 
TtmkomkVB  jQumejf  io  Felt'wg^  Vol.  IL.  p, 
284.  See  also  Gyc.  of  Ind.  Supp.  11.  Arians. 
Indiap.  p.  312.314,  315.    Kalkas. 

ALTAB,  a  sacred  place  inside  Jewish  and 
christian  churches,  and  probably  kept  formerly 
in  the  opeu  air,  aiid  duly  reverenced  in  the 
present  eastern  mode  alluded  to  in  Psalm 
xxvi.  6.  V8o  will  I  compass  thine  altar.' 
This  is  a  mark  of  respect^  common  among 
hiodoos,  and  buddhists,  crowds  of  whom  may 
be  seen  morning  and  evening  circumambuUtiag 
their  temples,  from  right  to  left,  f^ith  their  right 
hands  towards  the  temple.  The  hindtjis  call 
thiji  Pradachiui,  and  it  is  a  reverential  act, 
which  they  sometimes  also  perform  to  men. 
Mahomedans  also  circumambulate  but  only  the 
K^ba  at  Meccn,  which  enclose  the  Hajar 
us  Siah,  or  3lack  Btone  that  ia  believed  to 
kav&  liallen  with  Adam  from  paradise  (Pari- 
defftb,  fairy  land),  but  iji  their  religious  poetry 
t^ey  often  alUic^e  ^o  ^,  as  in  the  words,  from 
the  PersiHU,  K^icompnas  thou,  the  kaaba  of 
thy  hcM^t,  if  thou  hast  a  heart. 

A^TAMSH.  This  emperor  succeeded  to 
the  Piiltau  tbrooe,  in  1 2 10.  He  com pleted  the 
Q|iH^jue9t  of  the  greatest  part  of  Hindoostan 
pioper,  aB4  ^pe^rs  to  have  been  th.e  first 
^#ho^<4M  that  mnde  a  conquest  of  Bengal, 
^VB  gi9jreraineiPLt  of  which  was  from  tiiis  tune 
bestowed  on  one  of  tlva  reipiog  emperor's 
aona.  It  ivas  during  his  reign  (1321)  that 
Gbangis  Khitn,  among  hia  ^extensive  conquests 
(perhaps  the  greatest,  of  any  conqueror  in 
history)  aecompUahed  yin^  .of  the  empire  of 
GhwMi,  patting  aa  en^  Xo  th(B  dynasty  of 
Kharasm,  which  then  oiocupieil  tM  throne  and 
driving  before  him  the  ^foijta^j^^  Jalali,  son 
of  Abe  ireignin$(  emperor ;  who  swam  the 
Indut  io  avoid  J|is  fury .  Ql\aagia»  hpii^eyer,  left 
Himj^atan  uQdisLMr)9ed.r^^ff^^'«  M$mo%r, 
f,  alviij. 
AIiTfiRNJJTTaGBA  SEgSILlS,  R.  BiQ^fn. 

Aobyraatbw  triaudra,  Boi^^  iv.  Bhfjttk.' 
„  seaailia 

Alternanthera  tilaudra. 
p  rojpeos. 

Illecebreum  aessile. 

llAdfina*gauti<«MePoDna-gaiitikani«M  TflU       I 


In  many  parte  of  the  country,  a  oommon 
annual  but  greatly  prized  as  greens  by  iho 
natives,  it  ^Is  at  ^a  high  prioe.-r«^<^^* 
Foiffi,  p,  318.  A  campestris  717,  and  A« 
sessilis,  727,  are  fitrured  in  Wight's  loonet. 
See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

ALTHJIA  ALHUGA8.    See  Khabajt. 

Althna  officinalis,  Lmm 

Ouimauve Fr.  |  Qui  kbytr* Hnn>. 

AlthaiaofDios Ga.  | 

This  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  of  Cashmera, 
and  used  precisely  as  the  marsh  ttiailoir. 
0*Bhaughne99ffy  p,  214. 

ALTUiJEiA  fiOS£A.  Cfv. 

Holly  book JSvo.  |  Qui  Uyra ^fl^h 

This  plant,  with  very  large  rose  ooloursKi 
flower^,  has  produced  about  20  varieties  of 
splendid  border  flowers.  Its  leaves  are  said 
to  yield  a  colouring  matter  resembling  ipdigo. 
— Foigt.   112.  See  Dyes,    Holyhock,  Khatni. 

ALTItfARA^  Tam.    Hardwickia  btnata. 

AL  rOON  SOO,  the  rivtr  Oaprus  of  antiijuity 
is  called  the  Lesser  Zab  by  Abul  Feal.  it  joins 
the  Tigris  below  Diarbakr  but  it  is  wrong  to 
call  tbe  river  Alioon,  which  U  an  epithet 
only  belonging  to  the  bridge,  from  what  it 
cost,  AUoon  meaning  gold  or  money.— i?icA'« 
keiidettce  in  Kuordikaif,  Vol*  II.  Z'*  1^*  See 
Tigris,  in  Cyc.  of  India,  bupp.  11. 

ALTINGIA  EXCELSA. 

Araucaria  eicelaa,  ff,  K^ 

The  Norfolk  Island  Fine  is  Men  IQO  feet 
above  the  other  forest  trees,  and  resemble 
the  Norway  spruce,  but  its  tiers  are  mor^ 
distant.  Its  timber  soon  rots  when  exposed 
to*  the  Wjeather,  and  the  tiredo,  or  auger 
worm,  makes  fearful  ravages  in  the  fenoee 
made  of  ita  timber,  which  seldom  stand  threa 
yearp*  It  is  generall;^  used  for  building  puaS 
poses,  flooring,  partitions,  &c.,  and  when  k^p( 
dry  aud  not  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  H^ 
more  djurable.— i>|^^eW*t  Voyage  c/  ike  Mtam* 

ALTUMBADO,  a  t»wn  in  India  in  Lob(« 
W  30'  E.  and  Lat.  22.0  5S'  N. 

ALU.    Affphan,    Hind.    P«/si«n,  Tel*    «i 
term  with  atfixes  and  suffiit^a,  employed  i>i  Pei^ 
sian  and  Indian  countries  to  designate  eevefal 
shrubs,  pomuceotts  fruit  a,  edible  fruits  and  roptaib 
The  4^lii,  simple,  of  Iiidia  generiiUy,  is  the  ceatf^ 
n\on  ](K)tato^  the  Solatium  tubfrostttM.  The  AU»4i» 
Bokhara  is  the  prune  ^  the  Nathar  Altu,  BaUi«a 
edulis,  the  sweet  potato.     In  Ti  lugu,  the  AUm> 
bachchali,  is  the  Basells  alba,  [t  is,  in  Bombe^ 
a  name  of  Vanguieria  apinosa  ;  in  Persia/  ait 
severs)  Rosaceous  planta  and  %\\  Persia  also  tt* 
Aiuo-baloo  is  the  Cerasus  capieniaaia-  Alu-<ol£ 
is  a  variety  of  prune.    See  Al|oo  ;  Aloof, 


« 


AtrM. 


ALUM. 


ALU.  y  T  HiNi>.  P«»«-  Syn.  of  Potato. 

ALU  BOKHARA.  O^V^Gu^.Hind. 
Piu.  Prunesy  Prunus  domestica ;  also  dried 
plaDs  and  apricots. 

ALU'GADDALU.  T«l.  ««Ktfw  Solanum 

a 

tabemom,  X.    The  Potato,— J^r.  74. 
ALU-GAKDAGAO.    Pu^ht.    ^  d  J  ^^ 

ineetarine. 

ALUGLUTA,  ALGOCHH.  Beng.  Va- 
liegitrd  Cymbidia,  Oymbidium  tessaloides. 

ALUIN.    Dan.     S^n.  of  Alum. 

ALU  JA'H.  PcsHT.  y  |.  A  plum,  abuad. 

•Dt  at  Peshawar. 
ALUKA    See  Hirudo. 
ALUM.    ENa. 

AibbsIaoShabb.    Ar 
If«ik  Ky-en...  Bobm 


CUsitonni 


Aitakari 

AlMfl.. 

fitrrfiCui 
noiki... 


Gyngh. 

Dan. 

Due. 

Fa. 

QXR. 

6b. 

Gua. 

Hind. 

It. 

Jat. 


phss  alumina- 
ria ;  Alumioia 
etPoUsase- 
8ulpha8..» 

Zaj.balari 

Sbab4-Yem6iu  ., 

Pedrihame 

KwkMze... 

Puttaki... 

Cbinna  karam 

Allumbre 

Paddicftrftm 

Pattioaramu 


... 


t*. 


...  Lat. 
Malat. 
.   Pebs. 

'  •••  »t 
Port. 
Bus. 
Sans* 
SnioH. 
Sp. 
Tam. 
Tbl. 


ihiM...       .  . 

fiiu 

AlmMB ;  Argilla 
libialtta;  Sal- 

The  first  alum  works  known  to  Europeans 
toe  those  of  Edeasa  (formerly  called  Roccha) 
isSyrb,  and  this  salt  has  not  hitherto  been 
pndoeed  to  any  very  considerable  extent  in 
U&.  At  Vera  Ismael  Khan  it  is  manufactur* 
€d  fion  a  black  sbale,  principally  at  Kalabag 
aa the  Indus,  where  some  430  tons  are  annu- 
djfjoUat  the  rate  of  78  rupees  per  ton.  The 
pwen  of  manufacture  is  almost  identical  wi4h 
Alt  eaipk>yed  in  European  alum  works.  Alum, 
Maaative  in  Nepaul  and  at  Ghownsilla. 
Am  are  alum  works  at  Kutch  atid  at  Kotkee 
■thaPaajab.  It  is  found  in  the  Teuasserim 
wl>f,  i^nt  40  miles  below  Matak  in  a  red- 
Akilate  clay.  In  the  proceas  of  manufacture, 
fcihales  are  roasted,  and  after  being  reduced 
ll  pawder  the  alum  is  obtained  by  waahing. 
JUalimiia  brought  to  Aj mere  from  Lahore 
tti  isedin  medicine  aa  an  astringent,  but 
My  employed  in  dyeing  :  one  maund.  sells 
i^in  Rupees.  Alum,  is  a  common  natural 
Mietion,  of  which  the  salajit  of  Bebar  and 
«^  b  an  example : — but  the  ealajit  of  Nipal 
JtVaixUiie  of  aulphuret  of  aluminium, 
i.l^e  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  iron  ;  its 
^  ntion  ia  very  uncertain.  The  alum  of 
howeTer  is  not  a  natural  product,  be- 
siurod  from  alum  shale,  alum  rock, 
shalsi  and  alate  clay  s  and  though 
Mlt  is  found  native  in  small  quanti- 
is  long  been  produced  artificially. 
|M  importation  of  alum  is  from  China. 


%oiit 


I  About  eleven  hundred  tone  of  alum  were  ex- 
ported from  China  within  a  short  period, 
chiefly  to  India.  During  the  four  years 
1862-53  to  1855-66,  inclusive,  Madras  im- 
ported 4,859  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.  26,10S. 
chiefly  from  Penang,  Singapore,  Malacca  and 
Bombay.  This  mineral  is  largely  employ- 
ed by  the  Chinese  in  dyeing,  and  to  some 
extent  in  paper-making  as  in  Europe.  Sur- 
geons apply  it  variously  after  depriving  it 
of  its  water  of  crystaliaation,  and  in  domestic 
life  it  is  used  far  precipitating  vegetable  sub- 
stances suspended  in  potable  water.  When 
Chinese  fishermen  take  one  of  those  huge 
Bhisostoma  which  abound  on  the  coast 
they  rub  the  animal  with  the  pulverized  stypl 
tic  to  give  a  degree  of  coherence  to  the  gela- 
tinous mass.  Architects  employ  it  as  a  cement 
in  those  airy  bridges  which  span  the  water- 
courseSk  It  is  poured  in  a  molten  state  into 
the  interstices  of  stones,  and  in  structures  not 
exposed  to  constant  moisture,  the  cohesion  is 
perfect,  but  in  damp  situations  it  becomes  a 
hydrate  and  crumbles,  a  fact  of  which  the 
whole  empire  was  officially  informed  by  th^ 
Chinese  government  about  A.  D.  1810.  It  was 
discovered  that  water  had  percolated  into  the 
mausoleum  of  Kiaking,  from  having  been  built 
too  near  to  the  mountain  side,  the  alum  cement 
imbibed  moisture,  segregated  and  opened  the 
way  for  water  to  enter  the  tomb.  In  those 
peaceful  days  such  an  event  was  of  such  impor- 
tance as  to  call  forth  edicts  and  rescripts^ 
memorials  and  reports  in  succession  for  several 
months.  The  son-in-law  of  the  deceased  mon- 
arch to  whose  care  the  construction  of  the 
edifioe  had  been  entrusted  was  fined  and 
degraded,  and  a  statesman  from  Fohkien  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  alum  waa 
appointed  to  remove  it  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  mountain.  Alum  was  first  introdnced 
into  China  from  the  Weat,  and  until  a  wm* 
paratively  recent  period  the  best  kted,  called 
sometimes  Persian,  at  others  Itoman  alum  wai 
brought  from  Western  Asia.  An  inferior  arti- 
cle is  manufactured  at  Shan-tHog,  Shan-se 
Kiang-su,Hukwang,  Sz'chuen^alsein  theSouth' 
western  frontier  and  in  Tibet.  That  fjpom 
Sz'chuen  is  represented  as  having  the  property 
of  coating  iron  with  copper,  by  placing  the  for- 
mer metal  in  a  solution  of  rice-liquor  and  alum. 
The  most  recent  editions  of  works  on  Materia 
Medica  contain  no  reference  to  the  mines  in  this 
province,  the  product  of  which  have  surpassed 
in  quality  the  foreign,  and  rendered  its  impor- 
tation unnecessary.  Its  manufacture  there  haa 
not  been  long  in  operation.  These  are  in  the 
Sungyan  hills  bordering  on  Fohkien  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Pingyang,  Wapohan  prefecture,  and  in 
dose  proximity  to  Peh-kwan  harbour  (27^9*  10^^ 
N.  120'' 32*  6"  B.  Ten  alum  making  establish- 
ments were  in  operation,  which,  with  tke  excep- 
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tion  of  one  on  a  hill  opposite,  occupied  about  a 
mile  of  the  side  of  a  lofty  hill.      The  works  are 
adjacent  to  the  quarries   from  which  the  alum 
stone  seemed  to  crop  out-  of  decomposed   rock 
of  the  same  lithological  elMracter.     The  stones 
irere  thrown  into  a  fire  of   brushwood   where 
Ihey  burnt  with  a  slight   lambent  flame  and  as 
they   cracked,  the  fragments   were  raked   out 
broken  into   small  piQces,  and   macerated   in 
vats.     Subsequently  the  disintegrated    mineral 
was  thrown  with  water  into  a  vessel  having  an 
iron  bottom  and  sides  of  wood  and  boiled  for  a 
short  time.     The  lixivium  was   then   poured 
into  large  reservoirs  where  it  crystallized  into  a 
solid  mass.     Blocks  of  alum   weighini;   about 
fifty  catties  each  were  hewn  out  of  the  reservoir 
and  carried  in  this  state  in  bamboo  frames  one 
on   each  end  of  a  porter's   pole  to  the  place  of 
shipment,  where  it  is   broken  into  fragments. 
When  not  designed  for  immediate  exportation, 
the  blocks   are  stored  away  for   drying.    On 
reaching  the  depot  the  alum   is  found  charged 
with  a  double  quautity  of  moisture,  the  porters 
being  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  weight,  they 
dip  tlieir   burdens   in  the  mountain  streams 
which  they  pass  in  the  journey.     Judging  from 
the   number  of  labourers  engaged   in   trans- 
porting the  mineral,  ihe  quantity  brought  from 
the  works  could  not  be  less  than  eighteen  tons. 
This  was  represented  as  less  than  an   average 
day's  work,  as  labour  was  in  such  demand  just 
then  for  agricultural  purposes  that   double  pay 
was  given  ; — and  aged  men,  and  women,  with 
boys  and  girls  were   pressed  into   the   service. 
Assuming  that  day's  product  as  a  basis  for  cal- 
culation  and   making   an   allowance  for  rainy 
days,  we  may  stifely  estimate  the  annual  supply 
as  between  Ave  and  six    thousand  tons.     The 
quantity  consumed  by  the  dyers  of  Ningpo  pre- 
fecture alone,  being  nearly  twenty-two  tons  per 
ann^im  is   corroborative  of  this  estimate.   The 
supply  is  literally  inexhaustible.     Five  dollars- 
and-a*quarter  a  ton  at  the  landing  would  afford 
the  man\ifacturer  a  fair  proiit.    It  often  fetches 
much  inore,  as   there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand   for  the  article  owing  to   the   ^rreater 
facilities  afforded  for  exportation  from  Ningpo 
in  foreign   vessels.     The   Wanchan   Alum  is 
equal   to  the  best  Roman,  a   roseate  tint  in 
some  specimens  indicates  the   presence  of  mi- 
nute quantities  of  iron.     **  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  precise  geological  position 
of  the  rock  from  which  this  alum  is  procured  ; 
some  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  it  to  be 
a  new  mineral.     It  is  stated  that  no  potash 
nor  any   other  material   is   employed  in   the 
works.    Granitic  and  porphyntic  rocks  abound 
in  the  vicinity,  and  some  parts  of  the  district 
produce  iron   and   silver.     According   to  the 
Wan-chan  Topography,  the  working  of  silver 
was    discontinued  in   the  reign   of    Wanlih 
{1615)  in  consequence  of  imperial  prohibition. 


ALVA, 

This  part  of  the  coast  has  recently  become  the 
seat  of  extensive  poppy  cultivation  for  the  bane  I 
of  the  Chinese  race.      As  a  cnntributioti  to  ! 
the  physical  description  of  the  alum  district,  ^ 
we  would  add  that  the  typhoon  of  September 
1865    was   preceded   by  a  rising   of  water  in 
wells  and   ponds  many   miles   inland.     When 
the    cyclone  reached  the  coast  it  submerged 
about  a  hundred  square  miles,  occasioning  a 
vast  destruction   of  life   and   property*     Ihe 
waters  of  the  sea  were  retaiued  in  the  country 
by  strong  easterly  winds  for  several  days  leav- 
ing a  strip  of  land  bordering   on  the  sea  quite 
dry. — The    Wan-chan   rock,  is  a  grey  felspar 
porphyry  with   minute  brilliant  white  specks, 
which  may  be  arsenical  pyrites,  silvery  mica  or 
sulphuret  of  nickel.   When  polished,  it  shews  a 
very  pretty  surface  and  a  small  portion  pulveris- 
ed and  calcined  and  then  boiled  gave  aalpfaurie 
acid  and  alumina  to  the  usual  tests,  so  that  it 
is  probably  an  alum  porphyry,  i.  e.  a  porphyry 
containing  AJunite. — H,  Piddingion^  in  Journal 
of  ihe  Anatie  Society  of  Bengal^  p.  366.    Oak. 
Cai.   Exhib    o/*1862.    Honorable  Mr.  Morn- 
6on*8  Foreign    Commerce  with    China,    Irvin^t 
General  Medical  Topography  of  Afmir,  p.  149. 
0*  Shaughneuy.  Bengal  Pharmacopeia,  p,  3h6. 
.Simmond*8    Commercial  Products.    Faulkner'i 
Commercial  Dictionary •     North  China  Herald^ 
2Zrd  January    1856."— aiiffl   Herald.     See 
China.  Punjab.  Salt  Range. 

ALUMCHUN,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
81^  30'  E.  and  Lat.  25<^  33'  N. 

ALUMINUM,  in  its  purest  state,  exists  in 
the  sapphire,  and  less  pure  in  corundum  and 
emery   and  in  many  minerals. 

ALUMNUGUR,  a  town  in   India  in  long. 
79°  68'  E.  and  Lat  27°  46'  N 
^ALUMUKADA.   Tel.    t5«5S»-r»e^.  Ipo- 

rooea  filiformis.—  I.  Filicaulis  convolvulus  me- 
dium.    R.  i.  ^li.'-Rheede. 

ALUMZYE  MOMUNDS,  a  branch  of  the 
Momund  tribe,  whose  head  quarters  are  at 
Gnndao.  See  Supp.  ii.  BaJjom^e  Cyc.  of  India 
p.  510. 

ALUNDY,  a  place  near  Poonak  whera 
Yishnu  is  believed  by  the  hindus  to  have 
become  incarnate  about  the  11th  or  sixili 
century.  See  Balfour's  Cyc.  of  India,  Sup.  ii 
Art.  Naneshwar. 

ALUNJ.   Pbrs.    a  plum. 

ALUTE,  Mahr.     See  Baluti. 

ALUTNEUBA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long 
80°  57'  E.  and  Lat  6^  85'  N. 

ALUWIHARA,     See  Sripada. 

ALVA.  A  sea  weed  called  Awa  Nori,  i 
gathered  on  the  sea  beadb  of  Japan  when  dri« 
and  roasted  and  rubbed  down  to  a  v6vy  fis 
powder,  it  is  eaten  with  boiled  rice,  and  sosm 
times  put  into  Miso* soup. -^fAKw^ery**  TVitvel 
Vol.  IIL  p.  115. 
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ALVAR  TINNEVELLY,  a  town  iff*  India 
ia  Long.  78°  0'  E.  and  Lat.  S**  86'  N. 

ALWAN.  Kashm,  or  ALWAN-I-SADAH, 
die  imdyed  shawi  stuff. 

ALWAE.  Tam.  twelve  ho)|  hindus  of  whom 
laBUWJa  was  one,  the  authors  of  the  Dravida 
Pabandfaa,  or  Tamil  Veda. — WiUon* 

ALWUtt,  atown  in  India  in  Long.  76^  41' 
LiBrfLftt.  27^35' N. 

ALU  8ANTANA,  or  Nephew  Inheii- 
t0ee,in  Gaiiaras  the  law  of  descent  to  sisters 
ran,  tbe  descensus  ab  utero,  and  the  manage- 
■cBi  of  property  vesta  ordinarily  in  the  females. 
SeeC]re.of  Ind.  Supp.  ii.  p.  110,  Polyandry* 

ILIGUNGE,  two  towns  of  this  name  in 
Iidiione  in  Long.  79""  9'  E.  and  Lat.  2V  30' 
X,tkeothfir  in  81«^  45'  E.  L.  26^  20'  N. 

ALYPOORKER  A,  a  town  in  ladia  in  Long. 
I5«  17' B.  and  Lat.  27^  22' N, 

ALISICARPUS,  a  genus  of  small  trees  or 
u^hrnhs  of  India  and  Biirmah  of  the  natu- 
nl  order  Fabaoeffi  formerly  styled  Hedysarum 
i  bopleanfolius ;  Heyneanus  ;  stytHcifolius  ; 
■MiKfcr;  and  vaginalis  are  known. — Vmgt. 

.     ALYSSUM  SAXATILE ;  a  flowering  plant, 

I  oiliYited  in  India. 

ALTXIA  a  genusof  the  natural  order  of  plants 
Apoqfiiaoifs.  The  bark  of  A.  stellata  of  the  Malay 
Arebipelago,  Society  and  Friendly  Islands, 
(ttUios  benzoic  acid,  and  is  possessed  of  pro- 
potm  analogous  to  those  of  canella  and  Win- 
tet't  bark,  now  used  in  Germany  in  chronic 
MMBa  and  nerroua  disorders.  A.  gyno- 
pogOB  of  Norfolk  Island  and  A.  Moonii  of 
^Wa,in  also  known. — O^Shaughiiesw,  paae 

AM.  BftNG.    HiNP.  Sans.     .  T  fruit  of 

r  ' 

■iBgifera  Indica. — Linn,     The  Mango, 
AMADA,  Beng.     Mango  ginger.  Curcuma 

Witt.  Curcuma  amada- 
AMADA    KADA     {or    Golagondi.)    Tel. 

W^Ttf  (X^oK^oS)      Cyanotis     axillaris, 

'W,— Tnidescantia  ax-^^R.  ii  118. 

AMADiTAH,  a  district  in  Kurdistan  near 
fcVan  and  Taurus,  for  about  800. 5  ears  the 
te quarters  of  the  Kurdish  family  of  Behdir, 
^  trace  their  descent  from  one  of  the  early 
AUaiude  bliphs.  The  Turks  never  interfered 
^  Amadia  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Vf  of  Rowandis.  when  it  passed  without  a 
^N^  ioto  the  hands  of  Kashid  pacha. 

AHaDOU.Eng.Fr. 

...     Bno.  I  TofuSewod £110. 

____      ^KadfcT...         „    I  Agaric  Aznadouyi^r,  Fa. 
ySHoiAgiuie.         „    I  ^uDderschwamm...  Geb. 

•Substance  similar  ta  Agaric  from. the  Poly- 

a*«UU.  KAMU,     S.     (t/,irihi,)    Tel-. 
^rtf».^6%eis'.S  Emblica  officinale,  Oaerin^ 


AUAHA  OOSHA. 

AMALAR.I,  a  division  of  the  Brahui  tribe 
Bizungi,  on  the  same  hills  as  the  Mingbial.  They 
are  a  violent  people  much  addicted  to  rapine- 
— Balfour  Cyc.  of  India,  Sup.  ii.  p.  492. 

AMALE  ABISI.  Tam.  a  variety  of  rice 
Oryza  sativa. 

AMALGAM,  That  used  in  dentistry  con* 
sists  of  gold  of  purest  kind  and  tin,  each  one 
part,  silver  two  parts.  Melt  and  when  required 
for  use,  reduce  to  a  fine  powder  and  make  an 
amalgam  with  mercury.     See  Metal.  Alloy. 

AMAKARUM,  Maleal.  cSfQi^seyoo  Phy- 

salis  somnifera. 

AMANAKU  ARISI.  Maleal.  cer§)Q6noi66) 

(ff^cS\(/S)   Seeds  of  Bicinus  communis. 

AMANDELIN.  Dot.  AMANDELN,  Gbr. 
AMANDES.  Fb.  Amygdalus  communis.  Al^^ 
monds. 

AMANOA,  a  genus  of  small  trees,  of  Cey- 
lon, amongst  which  Thwaites  enumerates  A. 
collina  which  is  Roxburgh's  Cluytia  coUina,  also 
A.  ferruginea  growing  up  to  3,000  feet  and  A. 
patulfl,  (Wights  A.  Indica,)  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  iBhnd,  ^Thwaiies  En,  Ph  Zeylan.  p.  28.  - 

AMANOUBANG,  an  independent  territory 
situated  towards  the  south-west  end  of  Timor, 
immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  Dutch 
territory  of  Coepang.  Its  limits  are  unknown, 
and  probably  vary  as  the  power  of  the  chief 
I  becomes  increased  or  diminished.  It  is  the 
best  organized  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
petty  states  of  Timor,  and  is  the  ooly  one  that 
can  give  uneasiness  to  the  Europeans  whose 
establishments  are  scattered  along  the  north- 
west coasts  of  the  island.  A  few  years  ago« 
the  chief  of  this  territory  took  offence  at  some 
act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Resident 
of  Coepang,  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Dutch  on  Timor,  and  kept  that  town  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  alarm  by  incursions  of  hoise-men 
armed  with  spears,  and  mounted  on  the  small, 
but  hardy  horses  of  the  country,  cutting  off  the 
supplies,  and  killing  or  carrying  away  the 
inhabitants  from  the  very  skirts  of  the  town, 
until  means  were  found  to  appease  his  hosti- 
lity. The  Bay  of  Amanoubang,  the  "  Bay  of 
the  Pearl  Bank'*  of  the  charts,  is  a  deep  bight 
situated  45  milea  to  the  eastward  of  Point 
Ousina,  the  S.  W.  extreme  of  Timor,  It  Is 
bounded  by  Butu  Puteb,  a  steep  white  rocky 
head*land,  800  feet .  high,  on  the  west,  and 
Point  Oubelow  on  the  east.  The  head  of  the 
bight  consists  of  low-land^  covered  with  the 
^'  tuak'*  or  Lontar  Palm.  The  chief  trading 
port  of  the  territory  is  Outouke,  about  16  miles 
to  the  east  of  Point  Oubelou. — Jour.  Ind* 
Arch. 

AMAR.     Tel.     Ciible. 

AMARA  COSH  A,  by  Amaca  Sinha  also 
called  Amara  Deva,  is  the  moat  esteemed  of 
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sll  the  sanierit  yoeabalariae.  The  author  uras 
one  of  the  mne  poets  who  adorned  the  court 
pf  Yioramaditya.  He  aeema  to  have  been  a 
buddhist.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
A.  D.  94,8.-- Balfour  C^c.  0/ Ind.  Supp,  ii.  p. 
S78. 

AMARA  DEVA,  or  AmaraBinha.  Seeauthor  of 
Ihe  Amara  Oosha.  Cye,  of  Ind.  8upp,  ii.  p*  378. 

AMARANTUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Amarantaoese,  several  of  which 
with   their  bright  coloured  leaves  are  orna- 
mental ;  Wight,  in  Icones^  gives  sixteen  spe- 
cies and   Voigt.  23  species,  one  of  them  A. 
oleraceas,  fumishiug  four  varieties  all  used  as 
l^reens.    A.  anardana,  A.  frumentaeeus  and  A. 
Lappica  are  named  as  producing  seed  in  suffici- 
ent abundance  to  be  gathered  as  grain  crops. 
Their  stems  and  leaves  are  used  as  greens,  and 
spinach,  and  nearly  all  may  be  used  in  medicine^ 
as  emollients,  enemata,    cataplasms,   diluent 
.drinks,  &c.    A.  BHUim,  linn,  of  Hurope^  A. 
eampestris,  Wilide  :  have  minute  greenish  flow- 
ers as  also  has  A*  polystachys,    Wilide-  The 
Kupei-kir^  of  the  Tamuls  — A>jr.  m.  602-61 1. 
O'Skauffkniity,    528«  Voi^L  815-6-7.  Aimlie 
253.     Jiifrej^'9  HinU  to  Amateur  Gardener*, 
See  Cyc  of  Ind.  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 
AMARANTUS  ANARDANA,   Honig.,  its 
iBeeds  are  gathered  and  used  as  food  grains. 
Honiff* 

AMAEANTU8  ATEOPUKPUREUS.  Soxb. 

Shegapu  Than- 
da-Kirsy Tam. 

Terra  totakama 
kura Tit. 


Baosptta-lal-nnti.  Bnno. 
Lal-uQtiy«.,«    ...    1, 

Lai  NQti „ 

KonkaNnti     ...    „ 

Mr.  Jaffrey  thinks  that  this  is  probably  a 
variety  of  A.  oleraceus,  an  annual  wiih  beau- 
tiful red  foliage  and  diminutive  flowers.  It 
gives  a  good  spinach  though  seldom  used  by 
£uropeans.^/a^<y.  O'Shwghnen^,  Voigi. 
316.  RoMb.IIL  608. 

AMARANTUS  GAMPESTRIS:    Wtllde. 


Sirru  kirai 
Sirru  kura 


Tax. 

TXL. 
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mon  food  with  the  peasants  of  the  Himalsyu 
(Is  this  Honigbergers's.     A.  anardana.) 
AMARANTUS  FASCIAIUS,  Roab, 

TuQ-tani-nuti Beko.  |  B&n-nuti BiKO* 

Has  minute  greenish  flowers. — Voigt.  816- 
AMARANTUS  FRUMENTAOEUS.    Btmh. 

Bathu Pavj.  I  PuDgh^dni...    Tah. 

ikirai  ...      •••    .••    ...J.AM.  I 

A  large  luxuriant  species  grows  in  the  hilla  : 
between  filysoro  and  Goimbatore,  also  on  the 
Neilgherries;  seeds  ground  into  flour.    In  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Oarden  40  square  yards,  sown  I 
in  June,  yielded  21*lbs.  of  clean  st^ed  in  Sep*  I 
tember  ;  the  plant  also  grows  from  October  to  i 
February,  inclus^e.  Mr,  Jaffrey  says  it  is  also 
cultivated  by  the  hill   people   for  the  seeds, 
which  are  ground  into  flour,  and   form  one  of 
their  principal  articles  of  diet*    Seeds  used  by 
the  hindus  as  the  kernel  of  comfits.     The 
leaves  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  this 
plant  averages  in  height  from  4  to  6  feeL — 
Jaffre^e  HinU.   O'Skaugk.    528.   Voigt.  SI. 
Cl^kor  PanJ .  Rep.  p.  66. 

AMARANTUS  GANGETICUS.    Zwii. 


Ckuri-ki-l>ajL     ...    Duk. 

Ifekanada Bans. 

Oanna»«»  ...     j^ 

This  has  minute  greenish  flowers,  Mr.  Jaf* 
frey  mentions  that  A.  eampestris  and  polygo- 
noides  P  are  prevalent  weeds  ;  commonly  cul- 
tivated by  the  native  gardeners  for  spinach, 
during  the  hoi  months :  require  to  be  used 
when  3  or  4  inches  high  ;  are  of  rapid  growth 
and  should  be  sown  every  third  or  fourth 
mtek.—Jafreg.  Voigi.  See  Vegetables  of 
Southern  India. 

AMARANTUS  CAUDATUS,  Linn.] 

This,  the  Loves  bleeding  of  our  gardens, 
is  commonly  cultivated  for  ornament.  Voigt* 
.P'  817. 

AMARANTUS  CRUENTUS. 

Batusard .«.PaBa 

Braid  eakes  made  from  iti  seed  are  a  com* 


...Bbno.  I  Lal-^g... 


.*• 


BxKn. 


Lal-Shak 

Raoga-Sbak...     ...    „     | 

Sown  broad«cast  and  always  procnraUe. 
The  leaves  are  very  generally  used  as' spinach. 
There  are  many  varieties,  with  colours  fh>lia 
green  to  bright  red.  *  They  cannot  be  oat. — 
ffShaugk.  p.  528,  Biddea.  Voigt.  316,  Rox^. 
ttt.  601. 

AMARANTUS  HTP0CH0NIXRIACU8. 
LtMH.     Is  the  Prince's  feather  of  our  gardesa. 

AMARANTUS  LANCEOLATUS.  Bass- 
pata.  nuteeya,  Beng.  bamboo-leaved  amarantlf, 
the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  eaten  by  nativM 
iu  their  curries  and  useid  as  emollient  poioiti- 
ee^.^CSkaugkneeeg,  p-  628. 

AMARANTUS  OLERACEUS.    Linn. 
var    a.  viridis  I  c.  albus. 

b.  ruber  |  d.  giganteits. 

Shedakh-nindi  ?  ?....Ab.    Tota  k«ra 


The  var.  alba  Telia 

iota  kara..    »,. 
The  var.  fubra  ? 

Yerra  tota  kura...  j^ 
The   Tar.    gigantea 
Mokka  also  Peragu  ,» 


White  variety,  Sada- 
niiti...«     ••       ...fi 

Dftnt-ki-bhaji Dan. 

DSt-ki-bhaji Duk. 

Country  greens  ...Eng. 
SadlUtam-paU  ..  Sinoh. 
Thandu-kire...  ...    Tam.i 

This  amarantuB  is  more  than  all  the  otli^ii^ 
in  use  with  Europeans  in  Ind  ia,  the  peeled  ataQ^ 
resemble  asparagus  and  are  pleasant  to  eat.  Th 
variety  A.  viridia  the  common  green  sori  I 
most  cultivated  :  A.  ruber,  with  its  brlpl 
stems  but  rusty  coloured  leaves  is  showy  asa^ 
garden.  A.  albns,  with  white  shiniAg  atenq 
is  the  sada  null  of  Bengal  and  is  nand 
cultivated  there ;  but  Uie  A.  giganteuft  froi 
five  to  eight  feet  high,  is  that  whi^  BkuN 
peans  mostly  esteem.-^ JatfriyV  Hkt9,  jl^gr 
ia..e06.  FiJ^t.  316. 


AJURAPURA. 


AMABKANTAK. 


AKASANTUS  POLTGAUU&  Lmn.  Roxh, 

▼ar.  P  ruber. 
Ctaptniti     ..•BBHO.fMulli  kiroy...    •••   Tam. 
Cbapft  Kiitaja,  DeU  kiira»  also  Dog- 

(fii.  kl.)      ...    „  gall  knin,  also  Er- 

dudiaig      ...  HiHD.       ra  Doggali  kura...  Tu. 

Till  IB  cullirated  all  over  Southern  Asia, 
Tkre  are  three  or  foar  varieties  with  vaTious 
eolomed  Jearea.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
ybn  ipinaehei ;  it  ii  raised  fioni  seed  during 
tiikot  months ;  and  requires  to  be  sown  th>ck 
■id  tttea  when  young  ;  generally  used  when 
wo  feet  high.  The  humblernatives  are  seldom 
ibleto  fwrchase  this  ?egetablei  it  being  too 
ta^.-'Eosi.  iii.  603.  Foijfi.  315.  Jaffrey'$ 
SUt,  See  Chooiaee  Hul^  Kire,  Vegetables 
flfSoiitliero  India  in  Cyc«  of  India. 

iMARANTUS  POLIGONOIDES.  Roxb. 


Bsiio.  I  Chira-kara... 


Tkl. 


i 


CUoBsttja   ...      f^     I 

Toysmslli  and  eommon  garden  weed,  used 
■  a  pot-herby  and  deemed  by  natives  whole- 
lOBB  for  oonvaleao(;nta.^O'5iaar^AMiiy,  page 
m.  Boxb.  fit.  302.  Vai4fi.  315. 

AMARANTUS  SFINOSUS.    lin».  Bfis^h, 


iatkMd  ..  Bbng. 
AanrAaiaauith  Eva. 
lUhkirC..     ...    Tam. 


Mulu  tota  kura       ..  .TgL. 
Nalla  doggali      ...    „ 
Rrra  mulu  goranta,    « 

nb  sanoal  grows  as  a  very  troublesome 
seed  aU  orer  southern  India  and  Burroah.  It 
Itti  ikarp  spines  in  tbe  axles  of  its  leaves 
lad  it  is  troublesome  to  pick  them,  though 
hf  Bake  s  good  spinach  and  potherb. — Hoxb, 
■ii^.  (r8kaMffkjteMy,b%9.JafreyiEinU. 
Mmm^  Voigt.  317-  See  Moolakarang  Varay 
Aitaj,  also  Vegetables  of  Southern  India  in 
0^  of  India. 

AMAEAMTUS  TEICOLOK  is  remarkable 
fciteiaiiegated  laavesy  the  centre  of  it  is  red 
tid  pale  yellow ;  propagated  each  by  seed  only. 

AHABAKTUS  TR16TIS.   Itna. 

||WihijiD9K.Hin>.    KuppikirCalaoAra 

'wka...   ...    •••  BiLsa       kirtf Tam. 

Koya  tota  kura  ...    Til. 

lUaaaadal  ie  eultavaled  apd  held  in  great 
by  tbe  natives.  It  may  be  cut  down 
iMBal  times  wilhoni  deairoying  the  plants, 
vUarB.mueb  used  for  food.— Fo^^.  816. 
Aik  w.  60i.  Bee  Biat  Ki  Bhigi,  also  Vege- 
|iHn  of  Soathem  India. 
.  AKABINTUS  VIRIDIS.  Xtaa.  Has  mi- 
ima  peeoish  flowers  and  its  tender  tops  are 
flii^  baft  less  esteemed  than  others  of  this 
•M-Boaft.  wL  615.  VoigL  316. 
t  AXASJL-PALA.  An  ancient  hinda  dynasty, 
«>.4IIARAPUBA.  A  former  capital  of  Bur- 
il^fls  same  ia  derived  from  the  Pali  and 
jyttti  iflimortal  city.  It  waa  le-oocuf  ied 
^■iiu  was  abandoned^  and  Ava  has  been 
^avfldtmessforSOyearst  Sach  Burmese 


king  founds  a  new  capital,  and  Amarapura  was 
abandoned  after  the  recent  embassy.«-»jra^a' 
Smibo9$y,  p.  180,  See  Burma.  Marble>i  Ruby* 
mines.  Shan. 

A.MARAS1NHA,  a  Sanskrit  lexicon  ao 
called.— i/j^ier'»  BaOem  Momaekitm,  p,  433. 
See  Amaraoosha. 

ASiARA  VATI,  the  captial  of  Indra :  a  name 
given  to  several  towns  in  peninsular  India, 
usually  speltOomraoti  or  Amraoti.  Taghr.^^QcB 
ludra. 

AMABAVATI,  Lat.  20«  65 ;  N.  and  L. 
77^  46*  £.  a  large  town  in  Berar,  built  on  a 
plain  with  hilia  to  the  west.  It  is  now  part  of 
the  Hyderabnd  Assigned  Districts  under  a 
British  Commissioner.  It  is  928  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

AMAHAVATI:  A  ruined  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kistnah  containing  numer* 
ous  antiquities  in  the  form  of  sculptures,  the 
majority  of  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  magni- 
ficent dehgopa  or  Buddhist  shrine,  built  on 
a  mound  of  150  feet  diameter,  now  converted 
into  a  tank.  It  is  called  Bipaldinna  (translat-* 
ed  by  Colonel  Mackenzie  the  "  Mound  of 
Lights")  which  resembles  the  name  of  a  similar 
place  of  Buddhist  celebrity  in  Ceylon  (Damba- 
dinna)  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Maaulipatam 
from  which  place  roanyof the  sculptured  marbles 
were  bioagbt  to  Madras  by  Mr.  WalterElHot  and 
thence  sent  from  the  Madras  Museum  to  Eng* 
land  Their  inscriptions  were  translated  by  the 
Reverend  W.  Taylor.  They  are  somewhere  of 
the  period  A,  D.  600  to  A.  D,  1000,  are  in 
Sanscrit  but  neither  pure  nor  of  correct  ortho- 
graphy. The  eharacter  used  in  the  iuscriptions  is 
Ceylon^  Seoni,  and  4ndhra,  passing  to  florid 
Southern  Indian,  and  has  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  some  of  the  rock  inscriptions  at  Maha- 
balipur.  Buddhism  is  called  the  kingdom- 
preserving  and  the  very  excellent  religion  of 
the  people  which  it  is  hoped  will  endure  for 
ever.  One  of  the  inscriptions  refers  to  the  foun- 
dation and  endowment  of  some  Bilddhist  institu- 
tion. It  says,  *'  place  is  not  to  be  given  to  the 
disputer  of  Buddhism  ;'*  nevertheless  praises 
those  who  relieve  tbe  guest  and  the  brahman, 
and  considers  injuries  to  the  gods  and  brah- 
mans  as  great  sins  1!  At  the  date  of  the  ins- 
cription, therefore,  there  was  not  any  hostility 
between  bnddhists  and  brahmans. — FoL  Fl. 
p.  318.  Jo.  B.  Ji$.  8oc,  See  Inscriptions  872. 

AMABDAD.SAL.  A  Parsee  holiday,  held 
on  the  daj  following  the  Khnrdad'Sal,  of  which 
festival  it  is  merely  a  continuation.— 2X» 
Farsea. 

AMARI,  a  seat  on  an  dephantj  with  ^ 
canopy, 

AMABKANTAK,  L.  2i^  38' ;  L.8P46',  in 
Malwa,  a  place  celebrated  in  hindu  mytimh^EJi 
abo«t  160  mika  S.  of  JubbelpDre. 

The  mean  hdgbt    aboye  the  sea  of  th  a 
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plateau  VishnUpdri  is  8,590  feet  The  Tank 
P^h  Kund,  the  source  of  the  N^rb^da  is  3,504 
feet.  The  top  of  the  hille  skirtiDg  the  Vishnu- 
ptiri  plateau  to  the  north  3,700  feet,  1  0  feet 
above  the  VishnaptSri  plateau,  by  aneroid.  It 
was  near  this  that  the  late  Captain  Jenkins  of  the 
Madras  Army  discovered  coal.  See  Madras 
Museum  B^cords.  SchlMgeniweit. 

AMARPUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  86o 
4V  E.  aMd  Lat.  26^  48'  N. 

AMARYLLIS,  from  amarysso,  resplendent, 
a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Ama- 
ryllacese,  which  are  much  cultivated  in  India 
a6  garden  flowers.  'Ihey  are  known  ad  Sosan 
the  Susan  of  christian  names. 

AMARYLLIS  AUREA,  Goldfn  Amaryl- 
lis, the   ^^y^jj   Zard  or  yellow  sosan, 

Hind,  is  cultivated  in  Ajmece  gardens  and 
very  ornamemal.  A-  Belladonna,  has  large 
veined  greenish  white  and  carmine  coloured 
flowers-  A.  frittilarili,  is  the  snakes  head  lily, 
and  Voigt.  and  Riddell  mention  also  A.  Am- 
ericana, Asiatica  florida ;  capensis  :  equestris 
Grifflithiaua  granidiflura ;  Josaphinite  ;  Mexica- 
na  :  and  substriata' — Vuigt  586.  Riddell ;  Hog» 
768.— (?M.   Med.  Tojy,  p.  188. 

AMARYLLIS  LATIFOLIA  L'HEaix.  Syn. 
df  Crinum  latifolium,  Herb. 

AMAS.  Sansc.  Tel.  moonless  period  of  the 
ijionth.     See  Amavasya. 

AMASSr\  once  the  capital,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  opulent  cities  of  Pontus  or 
Oappadocia  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Strabo  ;  The  city  stands  in  the 
tiarrowesl  part  of  the  valley,  and  amid  its 
boldest  scenery ;  Porter's  Truvels,  VoL  II.  p, 
706-711. 

.AMATlSTA.     It.     Amethyst. 

AMATUH.  Tel.  Spoudias  mangifera,  Fers. 
S.  dulcis. 

AMAVASYA.  Sansc.  Tbl.  Tam.  The  con- 
junction *of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  ides  of  the 
month,  also  called  Arcendu  Sangama  (written 
Area  Indu.)  Ama,  and  Darsa  Tkhi,  are  other 
names  giveu  to  the  Lunar  day,  on  which  the 
conjunction  occurs ;  which  in  the  kalendar  is 
always  reckoned  the  30th  of  the  lunar  month. 
Amavasya  Tiihi,  the  lunar  day  of  the  moon's 
change.  Captain  Edwaid  Warren  9  Kala  Sanhita, 

AMAWATURA,  a  book  of  legends  in  Sing- 
halese. 
.    AMBA  ijS  I  Pb&s.  Sans.  Mango  fruit,  also 

Mftngotree. 

AMB,  a  towa  with  an  old  mahomedan  gar- 
den, Containing  gigAnftic  specimens  of  toon, 
champa,  artocarpus  integrifolia,  miroiisops 
efengi,  cupressus  sempervfrens;  and  platanus 
orientalia. 

AMB-ADA.  Bbno,  Mango-ginger,  Curcuma 
limada. 


I  AMBAGIAME,  a  town  in  India,  in  Ldng. 
80«  sr  E.  and  Lat.  6®  6'  N. 

AMBA  KURB.  Mar.     Gupania  caneaoonv. 

AMBAL,  a  Dutch  Residency  division  n^ar 
Karang  bollong. 

AMBALLA,  a  large  military  station  in  the 
Panjab,  in  Lat.  30,  21-4  N  and  L.  76,  48„88 
and  1026  ft.  above  the  sea.— See  Umballah.     . 

AMBALA  CHETTU.    eoTJ'f^&x.  Spon- 

dias  mangifera,  jP^r*— R.  ii,  461. 

AMBaLAKARBN,  a  titular  appellation  of 
the  Rollar  or  KoUari  tribes  of  the  Tondamans 
country.  See  Cyc.  Ind.  Supp.  ii  p.  332. 

AMBALITA,  a  small  tree  of  Ganjam,  th© 
juice  of  the  leaves  is  mixed  with  merouijr 
and  taken  internally  for  rheumatism  and  otlier 
diseases. 

AMBALU.     Maleal.    Lac. 

AMBAB.     Malay     Amber, 

AMBARA,  TsL.     Spondias  dukis. 

AMBARBATTI,  Hind  ^^^^A  per- 

fumed  pastiUe,  used  in  India. 

AMBA.MEPOOBAM,  a  town  in  India,  in 
Long,  83^  5^  B.  and  Lat.  17^  45'  N. 

AMBARI,  Duk.   Mahr. 

Pat        .  .  India. 

Dekhani  hemp.  Bombay. 

,1     Brown        ^ 
Brown  hemp  of  Bombay, 
P&Uangu  hemp  of  Madraa. 
Pule  hi  fibre  ^ 

Puli  uumaji  of  Coimba- 

tore. 


Gong  kura  ...  T&l. 
Maesta  Pat  ...  Bbno. 
Ambaya  pata  in    Pur. 

Sunniof  Saharukpoks. 
Valaiti  Sunn  of  MuTm^. 
Eudrum  of  ...    Babar, 


This  fibre  is  manufactured  from  the  Hibisco^ 
canuabinus  largely  used  in  India  and  export- 
ed as  one  of  the  hemps  :  Riddell  lloi/h. 

AMBATI    MADU.    eotti3ia^2^.    Tria^ 

thema  obcordatum,  R,  ii.  445.  -'  * 

AMBAITEBYO  an  outcaste  race  In  Uvak 
in  Ceylon,  deemed  so  degraded  that  even  tiiki 
Rodiya  prevent  their  dogs  from  eating  iM 
fragments  of  food  cooked  by  th6m.--*re»fun»/« 
AMBAYAPATA  in  Purneya,  Ambari.  : 
AMBEITA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  77^ 
18'E.andLat.  »9«  BO' N. 

AMELETIA,  a  genus  of  the  Lylhraeese^  of 
which  are  known  A.  iodica,  D.  C.  and  A& 
rotundifolia  W.  and  are  the  Aisaiania  imii 
and  rotundifolia  of  Hoxb.  Voigi'  * 

AMBER,  or  DUNDHWAR  the  early  capital 
of  Jeypore  built  by  Jey  Singh,  and  was  a  city 
of  great  architectural  beauty.  According 
to  Tod,  Amber  gave  its  name  to  a  Bajpodl 
dynasty,  of  the  Soory a  Yansa  race;  a  scion  iH 
Nirwar,  (Ibrf)  and  according  to  Prinsep,  ttii 
Ranas  of  Amber  are  of  the  Cuchwaha  race  oi 
Rajputs,  who  claim  descent  from  Gush  second  rao0 
of  Rama,  king  of  Ayodhya,  who  migrated  ttM 
built  the  fort  of  Rotas,  on  the  Sone.  AutbM^ 
tic  history  commences  in  A.  D.  2^4;\^ith  "Kt^ 
No!a,  who  founded  Narwaz  or  Nishidr,    Tlw 
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poirer    of   this    fiimily   dates   from  | 
Himyun,  tlie  son  of  Bahcr *-^Tkoma$'  Priri- 
wfi  JiUiqaiUeStp.  259.     Todi  Majasihan,  p. 

SS9.331. 

AMBER. 


bkitriaB 

•  •     A  K« 

Bernstoin- Ger 

KonndBihr... 

„ 

fjXeKrpov...          ...      Or 

Annog  

BURM. 

Chasbmal    Hbb 

Xahrab...    DOK. 

HlMD. 

Electrum     Lat. 

PSBS. 

Succinum   Lat. 

Lpotone  .t*    ... 

Eno. 

Lapis  Lynci Lat. 

itkn  „.    „w     •••     Fr. 

Amber  also  Anbar  Malat. 

BrItoq    ..t    .«• 

GSB. 

Ambar    Tah. 

Afflber  does  Dot  appear  to  have  early  become 

knovn  to  the  Hebrews,     it  is  mentioned  in 

Ezekiel  i  4  and  27  and  viii.  and  2.     Thales 

laticeditB.  C.  600  and  Theophr  aslus  B.  G. 

390.   It  has  always  been  held  in  estimation  by 

entero  nations  and  though   less  so  latterly,  it 

eoBtioiies  to  be  8o  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a 

aedidnal substance  and  for  ornament.  It  is  found 

OB  (be  shores  of  theBal  tic  and  the  Adriatic,  on  the 

futen  coast  of  England,  and  that  of  Sicily  and 

Bhoasia  it  was  obtained  by  sinking  shafts  tothe 

ifpk  of  100  feet«  to  a  stratum  of  fossil  wood, 

is  which- the  Amber  is  found  in  rounded  pieces 

fiOD  a  few  grains  to  five  pounds  in  weight.     It 

iiebtained  along  the  coast  of  America,  Africa 

mi  tbe  Archipelago.     The  Burmese,   perhaps 

■OR  than  any  other  natives,  use  it.     But  in 

t'(tf  bazar  of  India,  the  medicine  venders  retail 

silt  they  call  Ambtr,  though  the  bulk  of  this  is 

tKoith^gum  or  ropal  dried  by  artificial  heat 

or  fonil  copal.     Amber  is  of  a  yellow   colour 

mj'mgfrom  a  bright  golden  yellow  to  yellowish 

*lutr,  it  is  femi  transparent,  and  shining  with 

I  Rsisoiu  lustre.  It  is  now  generally  believed 

to  be  tk  gum  of  some  coniferous  plants,  and 

^  kas  ants,  flies  or  other  insects  imbedded 

B  It,  iodicsting  its  once  soAer  condition      It  is 

^kbieirheo  rubbed,  hence  its  latin  and  greek 

■■Ms,and  the  Roman  ladies  highly  prized  it. 

^ispanese  particularly  valued  the   transpa- 

*t  ydlow  kinds.  Dr.  Hooker  tells  us{ Journ.  ii. 

)M)  that  the  lumps  of  Amber  forming  the  neck- 

ikaof  the  women  of  Sikkim  (called  Poshea)  are 

pMRd  in  East  Tibet,  but  he  surmises  that 

%f  are  brought   from  Buraab,   where  Dr. 

^kid  first  and  since  his  time  Yvde  tells  us 

Wbassj,  p.  147)  that  it  is  found  in  Burmah, 

jUa  ralley    of   Hookhong   (which  takes   its 

■^'■Ksc  name  of  Phyendwen  from  the  Amber 

■*•)  near  the   sources  of  the  Kyendwen  in 

»  86^  20',  and  close   to  the  Assam  border. 

^foDQd  with  small  masses  of  lignite  (which 

yfrh  the  indication  in  seeking  for  it)  in  a 

vaarhonaceous  earth  covered  with  red  clay. 

yfttfaeted  from  square  pits,  reaching  some- 

J*te  a  depth  of  forty   feet,  and   so  narrow 

r^^  vorkmen  ascend  and  descend  by  plac- 

|VMr  fcti  in  h<{les  m^e  on  two  sides  of  the 

I".  ■•  sheeting   being/iBfc.  •  In   1837,   only 
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about  a  dosen  people  found  employment  at 
these  mines.  The  Amber  mines  lie  on .  the 
south  side  of  the  valley  of  Hook-hong  on  tiie 
Puyendwen,  which  produces  salt,  gold  and  ivory 
in  addition  to  Amber^  Yule*s  account  does  not 
correspond  with  that  of  Mr.  Walton  who  men - 
lions  that  Amber  is  found  in  the  Hu-kpng 
valley  occupied  by  the  Singpho,  in  the  Payen 
loung  or  Amber  liills,  a  traot  of  small  hillocks 
the  highest  not  exceeding  fifty  feet :  pits  about 
three  feet  square  are  dug  to  a  depth  of  six  to 
fifteen  feet,  in  a  reddish  and  yellow  clayey  soil, 
which  when  first  broken  has  a  fine  aromatic 
smell,  but  afterwards  acquires  that  of  coal 
tar,.  The  common  mixed  Amber  is  sold  at 
Ava,  at  2^  tikals  a  visa,  or  4  rupees  for  1  ^ 
seers,  the  price  varies  according  to  colour  and 
transparency,  but  the  best  kind  is  expensive. 
Amber  is  frequently  gathered  in  consider- 
able lumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar  and  the  Biss* 
ayas  islands.  Ainslie  mentions  that  it  has 
been  found  in  the  Dekhan,  of  a  fine  qualii^y,  but 
very  scarce ;  also  occasionally  in  Travanoore, 
but  this  is  likely  the  copal  of  the  VenkuUy  Cli£Fia 
in  Travanoore  also  found  in  lignite.  It  is  found 
on  several  islands  of  the  Indian  Arehipelago  and 
in  small  quantities  on  the  coast  of  China  and 
Tanking,  but  large  quantities  of  the  fossil  copal 
of  India  are  exported  to  China  and  sold  as 
Amber.  Transparent  pieces  are  the  best.  Aiason. 
FaulJkner.  Fules,  EmbaMj^,  p.  147.  JiruUc't 
MaUrut  Mediea.  Hooker  Him.  Jonrn*  ii.  194. 
WaU<m*ii  Siat.p.  38  9.  Bin^l^  i.  162.  ThMH-- 
herg^sHUi,  of  Japan  ii.  51.  Balfour ^  in  Madroi 
Museum  Jtoecrds, 

AMBEKBOA,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants 
of  the  Natural  Order  Matricariaceae,  of  which 
are  known  A.  Indica,  with  largeish  purplish 
rose  colored  flowers :  A.  odorata,  wiih  its 
variety  ambracen,  with  bright  scented  sweet 
smelling  flowers  :  and  A.  muschata  the  Shah- 
Pasand  of  India  and  Sweet  Sultan  of  England. 
These  species  have  also  been  allotted  to  the 
genera  ISerratula;  Athanasia  :  Centaurea  and 
Chry seis.  —  Voigi^  p,  4  a4. 

AMBEBGRIS,  Eng.  Fr. 
Ambergris ...     Enq.  Fn. 


Anbar ... 
Payen  anbbat 

Mnssumbra? 
Umber?    ... 
Ambr       ...     . 


Ar. 

BURM. 

Cynoh. 
DuK. 
Ger. 


Ambar 

...      Qbb 

Amber 

...    Hind 

S'ah-bni     ... 

...Malay 

Shah-bu    ... 

...    Pbbs 

Min- Umber 

...     Tam 

This  opaque  solid  substance  is  of  a  bright 
gray  coloar  generally  found  in  the  intestines  or 
stomRch  of  the  Fhyseter  macrocephalus,  the 
blunt  headed  cacholot  or  spermaceti  whale, 
though  every  species  of  cacholot  is  subject  to 
yield  it.  It  occurs  in  lumps  from  three  to 
twelve  inches  thick  mixed  with  vegetable  and 
animal  remains.  It  is  softened  by  beat,  has  a 
powerful  smell,  which  to  some  persons  is  very 
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duagreeable.  Incleecl  when  first  taken  from 
the  intestines  its  fetid  smell  is  disgusting.  It 
is  often  found  floating  on  the  ocean  south  of 
Asia  and  the  countries  it  surrounds  export  it 
largelj  to  China  where,  also,  a  spurious  sub- 
stance is  often  sold.  Some  sorts  met  with  in 
Japan  resemble  coarse  bitumen,  or  asphalte, 
or  black  naphta  dried,  consequently  more  or 
less  black  and  heavy,  and  all  these  differ  in 
consistence.  Other  sorts  are  whiter  in  various 
degrees  and  some  sorts  are  exceedingly  light, 
and  not  unlike  a  mushroom,  whibh  induced 
Scaliger  to  concur  with  Serapion,  that  it  might 
well  be  a  sort  of  a  Fungus  marinus,  or  sea- 
mushroom.  Ambergris,  when  fiesh  from  the 
sea,  is  soft^  and  nearly  resembles  cow- dung 
and  emits  a  burnt  odour.  Black  shining  shells, 
and  fragments  of  other  submarine  substances, 
are  often  found  in  it.  Garcias^ab-Orta  tells  (A^ 
H.  L  f .  c.  i.J  of  very  large  pieces,  but  when 
Tbunberg  was  in  Japan,  a  very  good  piece  of 
a  fine  greyish  ambergris  was  found  upon  the 
coasts  of  Kijuokuni  which  weighed  upwards  of 
an  hundred  cattis,  Japanese,  that  is,  130  lbs. 
Dutch  weiglit,  and  being  by  much  too  large  to 
be  purchased  by  one  person,  it  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  in  form  of  a  cross  and  one  of 
the  four  parts  was  tendered  to  him.  In  1693, 
after  he  had  left  Japan,  a  tortoise  shaped  piece 
weighing  lbs.  185  Dutch,  was -sold  by  the 
King  of  Tidori  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Com* 
pany,  for  eleven  thousand  rixdoUars,  (or  up- 
wards of  20001.  Sterling.)  It  was  sent  to 
Amsterdam  the  year  after,  and  was  kept  in  the 
Company's  Museum.  It  was  of  a  greyish 
colour,  and  of  a  very  good  sort.  It  was 
bought  on  condition  that  if  it  should  be  dis- 
covered to  have  been  in  any  ways  adulterated, 
the  money  should  be  restored.  The  learned  i)r. 
Valentine,  Frofsesor  at  Qissen,  figured  it  in 
his  Museum  Museorum,  Lib.  8.  c.  28  as  did 
alsoEumph  in  his  Amboinsche  Raritertkammer, 
T.  LI II  and  LIV  from  whom,  it  seems,  Yalen* 
tine  took  it.  The  ssme  author  gave  an 
accurate  description  of  it,  p.  267.  Bingley, 
et  seq.  TAunberg'a  Bisiorj^  of  Japan,  FoL  IL 
p.  48.  TemMMit*  Hinduttan^  Vol.  L  p.  148. 
Low'i  Sarawak^  p.  90.  Ta9emier*$  Travels, 
p.  152.  * 

AMBERGUBH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
75*^  58'  E.  and  Lat.  27^  0'  N. 

AMBERWARRA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
79«  10'  E.  and  Lat.  22«>  20'  N. 

AMBI  JOGHI,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
76^  80'  E.  and  Lat.  18^  6 1'  N.  It  is  generally 
called  Hominabad,  and  is  a  military  station  of 
the  Hyderabad  Contingent. 

AMBOGUDDT,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
86^  48'  E.  and  Lat.  21o  ir  N. 

AMBOOA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  88^ 
26'E3aadLat,  23<'4rN. 


AMBER,  LIQUID. 

AMBOORA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  19^ 
88'E.andLat.  2l''6'N. 

AMEATIE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  81* 
45'  E.  and  Lat.  26''  8'  N. 

AMEDGUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  78<^ 
12'  E.  and  Lat.  28<'  14'  N. 

AMEEBAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  8i^ . 
8'£.  andLat.  21<'  80'  N. 

AMERAVUTTY,  a  river  that  rises  in  Travw- 
core  and  falls  into  the  Cavery  near  Caroor. 

AMEERGUNGE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long* 
81  «>  48'  E.  and  Lat.  Sfi''  47'  N. 

AMEERGUK,  a  town  in  India  of  this  name 
in  Long.  71^  56'  K.  and  Lat.  80*86.    Another  i 
in  L.  76«^  8'  E.  aud  L.  80*  88'  N.  | 

AMERAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  80^ 
do' £.  and  Lat.  W  81' N. 

AMEBAPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long,  ^ 
76«>  sr  E.  and  LaL  80^  28'  N. 

AMEUGUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  81^  | 
48'  £.  and  Lat  n"^  44'  N. 

AMERKOTE,  a  town  on  the  border  of  ilie 
desert  of  the  Ghnrra-     See  Baber.  Hamayoo. 

AMERPOUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  86* 
ir  E.  and  Lat  26<^  9'  N.  Another  in  L.  81* 
ll'E.  andL.  84«  24' N. 

AMGOW,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  81<'  Sf 
E.  and  Lat  19^  82'  N. 

AMINAGUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  87* 
0'  E.  and  Lat  82*  45'  N. 

AMIRDHOB,  Hind.  A  name  of  the 
Cynodon  dactylon.  Amongst  the  Rajputs^  thi 
father  binds  the  root  around  th<  arm  of 'a  umtk 
bum  son. 

AMIRPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  80^ 
41'  E  and  Lat  26*  41'  N. 

AMIR  labia,  a  native  of  Slasvin,  henc^ 
his  patronymic  Kasvini,  died  there  A  D.  155^ 
He  wrote  the  Lubbat-ul-tuarekh.     See  Kaavinv 

AM  JAR,  a  river  near  Makndura  in  Kotah. 

AMLAS,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  80®  lOlT 
E.  and  Lat  23<>  50'  N« 

AMMAPURAM,  a  town  in  India  in  Long* 
77*^  50'  B,  and  Lat  16«  67'  N. 

AMMER8EE,  a  town  in   India  in 
88'^  0'  E.  and  Lat.  22"^  6'  N. 

AMMROLY,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  79^ 

8'  E.  and  Lat.  12«  44'  N. 

■ 

AMBER,  LIQUID.  Liquid  Amber. 

Nan-tu-yok  ...    Bubm.  |  Liqnid-Ambar  ...     E  o/ 
RasarMalay  ...  Malay.  |  Mia-Sailah 


A  resinous  fluid,  obtained  from  trees  tbtff 
grow  in  N,  America,  Mexico,  the  Levant^  i|| 
the  Tenasaerim  Provinces,  and  Java,  and  oecj 
to  mix  with  Balsam  of  Peru.  I'he  bark  ^ 
Liquidamber  altingia  is  bitter,  hot  aisdj 
aromatic,  and  when  wounded  afforda  th^ 
balsam :  a  similar  substan^  is  obtained  from 
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AMBUR  BATTL 


L  orieotale  of  the  Levant  islands ;  and  L. 
itmeiflDa  of  Mexico.  —  Mas<m*9  Ttnasiesrim, 
(rBhngheafy  p.  955-610-611.  See  Liquid- 
iBber  ikiogia  ;  orieotale ;  alyraciflaa. 

AMBHA,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  tbe 
lathis.  See  Rajpoot  in  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii. 

AM6HASTA.  Sans.  A  man  born  of  a 
bnkmaa  father  and  ? aisya  mother,  bjr  pro- 
ieiMD  a  physician . — WiUon 

AMBATTAN.   Tam.  ^ihuilL^&st  Barber. 

AUBICA,  a  deity  of  the  Hindu  mythology. 

AMBISAC£S,  king  of  the  Indian  moun- 
tiioeen,  who  sent  ambassadors  with  presents 
to  Alexander,  on  his  crossing  over  to  Taxilas. 
Beooell  supposes  his  tribe  to  have  been  the 
ttcestors  of  the  Qhikars. — Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup. 
i  Idui,  p.  434  KAtirL 

AHBITTEYO  tbe  barber  race  of  Uvah  in 
Ge^,  who  are  regarded  as  more  vile  than  the 
li^t.^fainmiV9  Ceylon. 

AMBLAU.  In  the  Moluccas,  an  island 
sear  the  S.  E.  extreme  of  Buro,  from  which  it 
h  separated  by  a  strait  6  miles  wide,  which  is 
*arofdanzer,  but  rarely  used.  Lat.  3**  52' 
8.Lo»g.  127*^  10*  E.  There  is  a  small  govern- 
neot  establishment  on  the  north  side  6f  the 
iiiaad.— Jonm.  Ind.  Arch.    Dumoni  VUrvllh. 

AliBLYBHYNCHUS  CRISTATUS,  a  sea' 
lianl  of  the  Galapagos  from  3  to  4  feet  long 


AMBOYNA  WOOD  or  LINGO  A  WOOD. 
A  fragrant  and  very  beautiful  wood  of  variova 
colours,  used  in  cabinet  work  in  England. 
The  several  varieties  arc  probably  «I1  furnished  by 
the  sametree,  which  issupposed  to  he  thePteros* 
permum  IndicUtn,  but  this  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  beautifully  mottled  and  curlecT, 
of  various  tints  from  light-red  to  dark-yelloiir, 
and  is  'always  in  small  lumps,  evidently 
excrescences  or  burrs  cut  from  trees.  The 
several  varieties  of  this  wood  are  principally 
used  for  inlaying  and  by  the  makers  of 
ornamental  snuff  boxes.  It  is  brought  from 
Coram  and  Amboyna,  and  at  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion of  185 1,  it  was  sent  from  Sin>{apore.  See 
Lingoa  wood  ;  Kyaboca  :  Plerospermum  Indi- 
cum.— *^rc/*^^*,  Fauihurr,  Land.  Sx.  Juries'  Re- 
ports. 

AMB00RE8A.  Tak.  and  Tel.  Woman's 
coloured  cotton  cloths.     See  Cloths. 

AMBOYNA,  a  high  island  of  the  Moluccas 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  33  to  36  miles  long 
and  the  iargestr  of  the  group.  In  this  island 
in  the  year  1622-3,  the  Dntch  disgraced  them-^ 
selves  by  the  dark  6ee<\^  known  in  English 
history  under  the  name  of  **  The  Massacre  of 
Amboyna  "  On  that  occasion  they  put  eigh- 
teen Englishmen  to  the  rack,  and  afterwards 
beheaded  nine  of  them.  One  Portuguese  and 
nine  Japanese  were  put  to  death  at  the  same 
time,  as  accomplices  with  the  English.  Amboyna 
was  captured  I6ih  February  1706.     The  Am« 


wjl  a  ereat  on  its  head,  which  is  short  and    boynese  tire  middle  sieed,  well  made  and  better 

aUuelv  troncated,   and  broader   than   loni?. 

Ae  Doath  can  be   opened  to  a  very  small 

Qtettt.  It  is  common  on  all  the  islands  of  that 

tfeli(Kiigo,  on  rocky  sea  beaches,  and  is  never 

fowl  ten  jards   ia  s^iore.     It  is  a  hideous 

l*<kiB{ereaiareof  a  dirty  black  colour,  stupid 

■iifaiggish  in  its  moTementa. 

A3CB0LON,  an  island  /ronting  the  Min- 
tao  Stndt.— >  irora6Kr^>i. 

AMBONG,  in  Borneo  a  town  in  Lat.   6^ 

»26"N.  Long.  116»  15'  38"  E.  (Sit  E, 

Ueiwr)  has  a  snug  harbour  on  the  coast  of 

kraeo,  which  was  examined  by  Sir  E.  Belcher, 

'R.  M.  S.  Samarang,  a  few  years  ago.     The 

^eoAsists  of  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  Malays, 

^^eots  of  the   Saltan   of  Borneo  or  his 

^■femis.    The  famous  mountain  Kina  Balu 

hiiu  E.  S.  E.  direction  from  the  head  of 

fcW»ur,  distant  27  miles,  and  adds  much 
IjMhs  btaniy  of  the  neighbouring  scenery. 
I^Mt  is  ineonsiderabk,  but  is  likely  to 
I Jj^ie,  The  "Orang  Dnsun"  or  aborigines  at 
iSi^  ^  Borneo  reside  close  to  the  coast. 
I  jjjka  of  a  good  breed,  and  b^es  wax  are 
l>Nabl#,  but  water  is  scarce  in  the  dry 
1^^^  September  to  November. -^/owwa/  of 
■rW^re*,  Vol.  IV,  No,  5  and  VL  May, 
f  1850. 
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suited  for  military  duties  than  the  other 
Moluccan  races.  They  are  good-tempered, 
(hough  impetuous;  quarrelsome  but  easily 
Hppeased,  and  generally  very  sober.  Capital 
crimes  are  raru  but  occasional  thefts  occur. 
The  island,  like  the  other  Spice  Islands,  is  volcan- 
ic and  with  Bwnda,  Ternate,  Tidore,  forms  a 
sub-uovernment  of  J^va.  ^  Hopeiidorpj  Coup 
d'csUsur  Java  quoted  in  John's  Indian  Jrchi- 
pflago.  Crav>Jurd*8  Malay  Grammar  and  Die- 
iionary.  Vol.  /.  p.  131,32,33.  Horsburyh. 
UacFarlane,  Geo.  and  His.  of  Jap^n,  ;?.  44. 
See  India  p.  357.  in  Cyo.  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii-  Java. 
Kaya  Boka ;  Melaleuca  Cajaputi,  Pulo  Gasaea. 
Pulo  pisang, 

AMBUJ.  Hind.  The  lotus:  Nelumlnuity 
speciosu  m . — Wiltd. 

AMBUL-BEL.  Beko.  Pytbomium  bul- 
biferum. 

AMBUPRASA-DANA.  Singh.  Water  nut, 
for  purifying  water. 

AMBUR  in  Lat.  l'2«  48,  N.  and  Long. 
TS"*  43  £.  A  town  in  the  Carnatic,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Palac  river,  elevated  above  the  sea, 
1,053  ft.  Schl. 

AMBUB    BATTI.     Hind,     A     perlum«d 
i  pastille,  used  in  India,     made  of  frankincensev 
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AMETHYST. 


AMIBAK. 


AMBtfSL 

Ambaai DCk.  Hind.  |  Ambitsi       Hind. 

Mahb.  I  Kucherian , 

Dried  Mangoes  ..      Eng.  |  Manga- vattal     ...    Tam. 
Amurya Quz.  |  Mamidi  varagu...      Tbl. 

Green  mangoes  sliced  lengthways,  salted  and 
sun-dried  and  used  in  curries.  Made  every- 
where, but  that  of  Goa  roost  prized. — Faulkner, 

AMBUT.  DuK.  Embelia  pectandra,  abo 
Bpondias  acuminata. 

AMBYA  PATA.  Hind.  Beno.  Hibiscus 
cannabinus* 

AMDHUKA.  Beno.  Hinb.  Vitis  Indica.— ■ 
Linn. 

AMD  A.     HiNj>.    Spondias  mangifera. 

AMDOAN.  A  Tibetan  nomade  race,  who 
dwell  iu  tents  of  linen,  hexagonal  and  without 
jframes* — Laikdm, 

AMENdO.     Port.     Aroygdalus  communis. 

AMERI.    Maleal.     c^i^do).    Indigofera 

tinctoria. — Linn* 

AMERICA,  seems  to  have  been  peopled 
from  Phcenicia,  Asia,  Africa  and  Iceland* 
There  are  physiological  resemblances  amongst 
the  tribes,  but  differences  in  language,  physi- 
ognomy, and  modes  of  existence ;  the  Abbe 
Domenech  supposes  their  origin  to  have  been 
from  Scythians,  Hebrews^  Tartars,  Scendina- 
nians  and  Welsh.  M.  de  Guignes  in  Recherches 
aur  les  navigations  des  Chinois,  du  Cote  de' 
I'Amerique  states  that  under  the  name  Fu- 
Sang,  America  is  accurately  described  in  a 
Chinese  work  of  the  5th  century  as  a  land  in 
the  far  East.  Mr.  Logan*  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  mentions  that  the  pre- 
vailing types  of  physical  structure  amongst 
the  Chinese,  have  relation  to  the  Mongolian  and 
Tibetan  and  American  forms,  and  that  the 
American  heads  in  plates  30—- 1,  5,  6  and  7  of 
Prichard'a  Natural  History  of  Man  are  Chinese. 
—Jbbe  Domenech  ;  Pfichard-  SeeFusang,  Jour. 
Ind.  Arch.  Dec.  1852,  p.  663. 
AMERICAN  ALOE.  Eno.  Agave  Americana. 

AMERIOAN  or  BELLEISLE  CRESS.  See 

Oress. 

AMERIOAN  COLOMBO.  Eng.  Roots  of 
FraseraCarolinensis  and  F.  "W a Iteri, fraudulently 
substituted  for  Cocculus  palmatus. 

AMERICAN  SUMACH.    Eng.  Casalpinia 

coriaria. 

AME-SA.  BuRM,  Anona  squamosa. 
AMETASTINE.  Vegetable  Parchment. 
AMETHYST.    Eno. 


Martis...      «•■      •••     An. 

Amethyst Eno. 

Amethyste Fr. 

Amethyst...  »f  ...Gbr: 
afisBvirog  ..  ••«  ...  Qa. 
Sang-i-Solimant  ...Hind. 
Amatista...     ...     •••    It. 


Amethystus "Lat, 

Martas Malxy. 

Sang-l-Solimani   .  Pbbs. 
Ametisto*.,       ...    Port. 

Skuandi Sinqh. 

Ametisto •  Sp. 


Sugandi   Kallu  ..    Tam. 

The  Amethyst  is  mentioned  in   Ex.  xxviii. 

!•,   and  xxxix,  13,  but  under  this  term    two 

different  minerals  are  knorni,  viz.    occidental  or 
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I  the  common  amethyst,  one  of  the  inferior  gem) 
a  quartzoze  mineral,  found  in  amygdaloid  trap 
rocks  in  all  countries;  but  in  vast  quantities 
amongst  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Dekhan :  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  amethyst  crystals  occur 
in  dykes  of  quartz  near  Bowenpiily  at  Secun- 
derabad.  Its  colour  is  of  every  shade  of  pur- 
ple violet ;  some  of  these  are  valued,  for  it  is 
almost  the  on^  stone  that  can  be  worn  with 
mournings.  When  the  colour  of  a  specimen 
has  to  be  equalized,  it  is  placed  iu  a  mixture 
of  Sand  and  iron  filings  and  exposed  to  a  mo> 
derate  heat.  The  Oriental  Amethyst  is  also  of  h 
purple  colour  but  is  an  extremely  rare  gem  and 
belongs  to  the  corUndums.  Its  colour  can  be 
destroyed  by  heat  and  its  purity  then  resembles 
that  of  the  diamond. 

AMPUK.     A  kind  of  Gloih.— 8 immonds. 

AMGOOLEE.  Hind.  Syn.  ofElasagnua 
conferta. 

AM  HA  R  A,  one  of  the  Semitic  races,  in 
AMca.  Their  language,  the  Amharic,  as  also 
the  Hebrew  and  Syrisc,  is  derived  from  the 
Western  Aramaic-  See  Iran :  also  Semitic  races. 

AMHERST,  a  small  town  and  pilot  statioa 
in  a  peninsula  on  the  left  bank  at  (he  mouth 
of  the  Moulmein  river,  in  L.  16*4^  N«  and 
L.  97  32  E.  The  inlmbitants  are  5484,  and 
the  people  of  the  district  are  the.  Talieng  or 
Mon.  Amherst  is  built  on  tertiary  strata,  over- 
lying transition  limestone.  In  the  roads,  the 
greatest  rise  and  fall  occurs  in  2  days  after  full 
and  change,  is  21  to  23  feet.  Tbe  velocity  of 
tide  at  springs  is  6^  knots  per  hour.  It  w  as 
proposed  to  be  formed  into  a  sanatarium  for 
European  soldiers  of  Burmah^  but  the 
ailments  there  are  of  a  kind  needing  a  cool  or 
a  dry  climate.  A  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  thus 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Moulmein  river,  from 
Amherst  light-house.     See  Mon.  Talien. 

AMHER8TIA  NOBILTS.—  Wall. 

This  is  the  finest    indigenous  flowering  trc^e 
in  Chin-India,     Its  very  large  scarlet   flowers, 
are  variegated    with  white  and  yellow.     It  is 
of  low  stature,  with  slender  pendulous  branch- 
es and    large   pea   blossom  shaped  flowers  of 
brilliant  red  and   yellow,  which  hang  down  in 
tassels   more   than   a  yard  long.     It  was  dis- 
covered by   Dr.  Wallich   on  the  Salwen  near 
Trockla,   and  named   by  him  afler  Lady  Am- 
herst,  the   Noble  Amherstia.    There  is  a  fine 
tree  at  the  door  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner's 
house  on   Moulmein  Hill.     It  has  been  intro«- 
duc^d  into  England  where  every   tree  is  aaid 
to  be  worth  fifty  pounds. 

'*  Nor  all  the  rich  flowers 
Of  Albion's  bowers 
Can  vie  with  its  purpliog  shade." 

It  flowers  in  March. — MaiO»,    Foi^t, 
AMIANTHUS.     Syn.  of  Aabeatus. 
A  MID  AM.     Ger.      Starch. 


AMLIKA  TfNTlLl. 

AMIDON.    Fb.  and  Sp.  Siarcb. 

AMIR.  Ar  :  Hind.  Pbrs  .-  a  noble  -.  also 
I  title  of  nobility  equivalent  in  some  Asiatic 
ooaatiiea  to  King  as  in  the  case  of  Amir  Dost 
Mahoned  Khao,  king  of  Kabul.  Also,  an  oifi- 
oil  designation  as  Amir-nl-Bahr  Admiral  or  in 
Noe  places,  harbour  master ;  Amir-us-Sooq 
ebiefol  the  markets,  equivalent  to  the  Indian 
Kolwai.  Amirzadeh  literally  "  born  of  a  chief> 
orinioee/'  This  word  reappears  abbreviated 
a  "  Miru,"  which  is  always  sutiixed  to  the 
BtM  in  designating  a  prince  of  the  blood 
B  Abbu  MirzA,  who  was  the  king  of  Persia's 
m,  but  is  a  prefix  when  honorific,  like  the 
Ea^b  Mr.  as  Mirza  Abdul  Baki  Khan. 

AMIRANTE  ISLANDS,  the  aouth-western 
fnap  of  tbe  Seychelles,  consisting  of  several 
dctiebed  smsll  islands,    coral  reefs  and  banks. 

AMIRUL-MOMANIN.  Literally  Prince 
of  the  faithful,  is  a  title  assumed  by  several 
Anbiin  princes,  in  addition  to  that  of  imam. 
Setlmim.  Eraser's  Journey  in  Kborusan. 

AMIR  UZUN  DELEMI,  in  the  tenth 
eeitttrj  constructed  the  Band-amir  over  the 
Aitxei,  and  from  whence  the  river  Kum  Firoz, 
tiler  iisjanction  with  the  Murghab,  derived  its 
Hue.    See  Bendafneer. 

AMJUEAH.    See  Sanatoria. 

AMLOUKA.     Bbno.     Vitis  Indica. 

AMKUDU  eo§o2^\   >^'righteatinctoria,  R. 

Br.  Neiiam  tinct.  R.  ii.  4. 

AM-KULANG.  Tam.  Phyaalis  somnifera 
m.   P.  flexuosa,    Nees. 

AML  Ar.  Per.  Hind.  An  act,  a  reign  :  a 
»le:  carrying  into  efiert,  hence  Amil  and 
Anildar,  a  revenue  officer,  Amla.  PL 

AMLA,alsoAMLAKI,  Sans.Ahlbh.Peks. 
^  ANOLA,  Bbno.  Guz.  Hind.  Sans. 
l^l>nthoseroblica  orEmblion  officinalis.  Oaert 
^  Enbtie  or  shrubby  Myrobalan. 

AMLAJ.  Abab.  ^i^j  Phyllanthus  em- 
Wio.  ^ 

AMU   VETASAMU,    S,    wasb-SdfsJw. 

<^>kBiis  fascicnlatus,  R  ?  This  Sans,  com- 
P^diignifies  "  sour-cane"^  hence  it  is  ap- 
ifaUe  to  any  species  ctf  Calamus  yielding  an 
^  vegetable  or  fruit.  C.  fascularis,  is  the 
^Tileat  of  Sahasravedhi. — It  might  refer  to 

is   a  Malay — not  an 


Ben 6.  a   species  of 


ttiew««B/M~  but  this 
ladiia  pUnt— Br.  68. 

AHLBEATH  PAT. 
C^Rhonis. 

AMLI  OR  IMLI.     UiND.     Tamarind. 

AHUKA  TlNTlLI.     Sans.    Tamarindas 

hdica. 


AMMAN. 

AMLAH.   Pbbs.   aJU  J     Phyllanthus  era- 
blica. 


AMLTAS.  Di}K.  HiNi). 
sia  fistula. 


(jn  UJU  I       Cas- 


AMLUKL     Beno. 
Emblica  officinalis. 


Shrubby    Myrobalan. 


AMLUKI.     Beno.    Acacia  stipulata  ?  ? 

AMMANI-AMMA.    The  hindu  term  for  the 
image  of  the  virgin.     See  Hindu. 

AMMANNIA  VESICATORIA.— ilc^;^. 

Bfiu  M&r&cb Beno.  ]  Dad  Mari Hind. 

Blistering   Ammannia  ...  (  Agni  Vendrapaku.  .Tel. 

£no.  I 

An  annual  found  in  Bengal  and  the  Indian 
peninsula  in  wet  land  during  the  rains,  6 
to  36  inches  high.  It  has  a  strong  smell  like 
muriatic  acid  ;  leaves  exceedingly  acrid,  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  as  blisters  in  rheuma- 
tism ;  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  tried  them  in  eight 
eases-  The  bruised  leaves  had  been  removed 
from  all  after  half  an  hour ;  blisters  were  not 
produced  in  less  than  12  hours  in  any,  and  in 
three  individuals  not  for  24  hours,  and  the  pain 
occasioned  was  agonizing  nntil  the  blister  rose. 
These  leaves  cause  more  pain  than  cantimrides, 
and  are  far  inferior  to  the  plumbago  (lal  chitra) 
in  celerity  and  certainty  of  action.  The  Te- 
lugu  name  indeed,  means  fire  leaf.  Wight 
also  gives  figures  of  A.  pentandra  and  A. 
rotundi folia,  and  Voigt,  A.  Indica  and  A.  mul- 
iifiora. ^0*Skauffkne99y,  pa ffe  S3l,  Voigi,  180. 
Roxh.l.  427. 


AMMAN,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  an 
idol,  worshipped  in  every  village,  and  identi- 
cal with  Amma  and  Ammani  Amma.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  village  deities  of  which  neither  the 
Puranas  nor  Vedas  make  any  mention.  Every 
hamlet  has  its  ownj  always  supposed  to  be  a 
goddess,  and  it  is  usually  a  stone  turned  black 
by  oil  ofi'erings  and  time.  The  word  is  un- 
derstood by  the  villagers  to  mean  mother  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
Semitic  word  Am'n  and  Ammon  or  Ammon- 
fia  of  the  Egyptians,  their  Sem-god  and  Ruler- 
god,  who  was  represented  in  the  human  figure. 
The  villagers  style  their  deity  by  many  affixed 
names,  Ankal- Amman,  Mang-Kali-Amma.  Poni 
Amma  or  golden-mother ;  Kani-Amma,  MutiaU 
Amma  or  pearl  mother,  Paleri  Amma  or 
great  goddess  and  other  local  affixed  names,  the 

j  meanings  of  which  are  not  apparent.  The 
Mahratta  villagers  have  the  same  female  deity 
whom  they  name  Ai,  or  mother.  The  villagers 
offer  sacrifices  and  those  of  sheep,  goats  and 
fowls  are  made,  also  cocoannts  and  fruity 
frankincense,     camphor  and   ghi  are   bumea, 

I  palm-wine,  dhal  (cytiaus  oajan.}  There  seems  no 
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doubt  that  it  is  the  reimiant  of  a  very  anoi^nt 
worship,  the  origin  of  which  is  uow  dnkaown. 
The  villagers  believe  that  these  goddesses  pro- 
tect them  from  sickaessea  and  from  losses,  or 
mitigate  these.  A  pujali  or  pujari,  a  worship-* 
plug  priest  of  the  Sudra  CAste  is  appointed  for 
its  daily  worship.  He  anoints  it  with  ashes 
on  its  head,  or  rather  on  the  top  of  the  atone, 
for  it  is  no  iinnge,  but  a  mere  shapeless  stone. 
In  a  small  pot  he  cooks  the  rice,  which  he 
collects  from  the  hamlet  people  in  rotation, 
presents  it  to  the  idol,  and  then  takes  it  to  his 
own  house.  He  breaks  a  cocoanut  in  front  of  the 
idol,  and  oiera  it  also,  but  the  one- half  he 
keeps  to  himself  and  gives  the  other  to  the 
family  from  whom  he-  obtained  the  fruit.  The 
village  offerings  are  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  or 
offerings  of  fowls  and  sheep,  if  the  goddess 
will  grant  their  desires,  and  once  n  year  the 
▼illagers  collect  money  by  subscriptions,  and 
celebrate  a  festival  in  honour  of  their  deilv, 
during  which  sheep  and  fowls  are  largely  sacri- 
Heed.  The  Sudra  hindus  and  the  entire  ser- 
vile tribes  in  the  south  of  India,  hare  the  fullest 
faith  in  their  respective  village  goddesses. 
When  they  or  theii*  children  are  overtaken  by 
aickness,  they  seek  the  idol  and  consult  the 
pujari,  who  sings  songs ^  affects  to  hear  the 
Amman's  voice,  and  then  announces  to  the 
worshipper  theotferinv  that  must  be  presented. 
If  cholera  break  out  it  is  not  unusual  for  some 
neighbouriug  village  deity  suddenly  to  rise  into 
great  importance  and  the  sacrificial  rite  is  then 
almost  unceasingly  performed.  The  hindus 
have  even  personified  that  pestilence  into  a 
goddess  whom  they  have  named  Maha-Kali 
and  believe  that  if  they  neglect  her  worship 
she  destroys  tliem  by  the  disease.  Indeed  gods 
are  still  in  process  of  establishment  and  small- 
jjox  and  cholera,  have  thus  been  personified, 
Maha-Kali  of  Ujjaiu  being  the  goddess  of 
cholera  and  Mari-Amman  of  the  Tamils  a  small- 
pox  deity.  In  South  India,  this  deity  is  invariably 
-^Temale,  Ai,  Em,  Amma,  Ma,  Mamma,  being 
the  natural  term  amonur&t  all  races,  for  mother, 
Ha  in  the  'Em  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Ma  of  the 
Ei;yptians.  The  most  high  god,  Eliun,  or 
Hetyun,  the  creator  of  man,  seems  early  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  to  have  come  to  be  wor- 
shipped under  various  names,  ail  meaning 
Lord,  and  then  a  wife  whs  given  to  him  also 
known  under  various  names,  Baaltis  is,  i.e. 
mistress  queen  ;.Hastoreth,  i.  e.  in  the  Greek 
form  Astarte,  who  as  Baltes  was  worshipped 
at  Byblus  with  her  husband  Adonis.  But  the 
secret  worship  of  the  mother  of  God,  also 
called  Amma,  was  especially  celebrated  in  the 
shrine  of  Aphaka  at  Byblus,  near  the  river  of 
Adonis.  The  Amman  of  the  southern  hindus 
may  therefore  be  a  oosmogonic  term,  indica- 
tive of  the  great  Creator,  the  Most  High  God's 
Will.    SeQ*   C^c.  of  India,  An^man ;  Amma- 


varu  :  Hindoo  :   9aGrifice.-r~^«»9eV«  ^^,  I. 
r,    alio  Sharpest  Egjfpt,  L  2i2.     See  Hindi*, 

AMMOX,  The  Egyptian  deity  originally 
worshipped  in  the  hunsau  figure,  at  Thebes  in 
upper  £gypt»  and  at  Thebes,  latterly  with  tbe 
head  of  a  ram*  He  was  displaced  afterwards  in 
favour  of  another  idol,  in  the  reign  of  Taih- 
mosia  III.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Zeus  of 
the  Greekd,  and  was  styled  Amn,  or  Ammon. 
Amn-ra  or  Ammonra.  He  origiiially  corres-' 
ponded  with  the  Sun-god,  was  the  highest 
of  the  first  order  of  gods,  and  was  the  raler 
deity.  He  was  styled  the  sou  of  Isis  and  his 
son  was  Khunso,  is  the  hidden  god  of' the 
Thebaid  and  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks.  The 
origin  of  this  worship  is  supp^osed  to  have  been 
Semitic.  It  may  have  been  identical  with  tbe 
Amman  of  the  raoes  in  peninsular  India,  and 
amongst  northern  people  directed  to  the  warm 
sun  and  to  the  earth,  in  the  sunny  south.  Bun- 
sen,  i,  V.  See  Amman.  Am  ma  varu  ;  Hindoo  \ 
Sacrifice. — Sharpens  Hut  of  Egypt,  Vol,  7.  p, 
223. 

AMMON,  an  oasis  in  Egypt  on  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Amun-Ra,  whose  figure  was 
that  of  a  roan  having  the  head  and  horns  of 
a  ram. —  Shafpe*9  HUiory  of  Egypt,  FeL  /. 
p.  222. 

AMMAVARU,  a  cruel  sacrificial  rite,  prac- 
tised amongst  the  hindu  Sudras  and  low-caate 
races  of  the  southern  part  of  Peninsular  India, 
where  on  the  occasions  of  a  great  cholera 
epidemic  or  other  calamity,  a  bullock  is  impaled 
alive  to  appease  the  angry  goddess  Devi.  See 
Hindoo  :  Sacrifice. 


AMMONIA.     Eng.  Lat. 

Liquid  Ammonia... Eno.  j  Ammoniaque? 


Volatile  Alkali 


if 


I  Ammoniak  ? 


Spirits  of  Hartshora.  „    |  Sal-voUtilo... 


Gek. 

LAf. 


This  ii  a  limpid  colourless  fluid,  exceed- 
ingly volatile,  has  a  pungent  smell  and  a 
caustic  taste,  and  in  medicine  is  a  useful  stinou* 
lant.  The  name  of  this  substance  is  derived  firom 
the  oasis  of  Ammon  in  Upper  Egypt  where  the 
muriate  was  gathered  as  the  product  of  iiuimnl 
remains.  It  is  now  obtained  in  Europe  frona 
uoal  in  the  process  of  gas- making  and  con- 
verted into  several  compounds  by  other  pro- 
cesses.—  Tomlineon, 

AMMONIA,  CARBONATE  of. 

Smelling  Suits    ...     £no.  1  Carbonate  d*Ammo- 

I      niaqae^.     ... 

Tni%  now  wholly  an  imported  article, 
known  to  the  hindus  who.  obtained  U  by 
mixing  one  part  of  sal  ammoniac  with  twQ> 
parts  of  chalk.'  It  is  now  obtained  by  a 
subsequent  process  after  the  manufaoture  of 
coal  gas.. 
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AMMOMUC,  aUM. 


AMOMUM. 


AMMONJA,  Uydrociilorate  of. 


Arguaa  .. 

•  mm             «&M» 

fis*-Wttt>tbm    ... 

BORX. 

Mimat«uf  A  mmoDia.KKG. 

Si]  Ammoniac  . 

» 

^ohiga    alBu 

Moshidr. 

.      DUK. 

Hfdroehlorsto 

ifAmmoaiac. 

•  ••      f  R* 

Saltuiak ... 

Gkr 

Nurihadtf 

UlND. 

AmmoiiisQ  Murias.  Lat. 

„     UydrochlMra&    «, 

Sail&r MALA.r. 

Sohaga  also  Nosha- 

dar  Armiuah...  Pers. 
Sohaga   and   also 

Nuosadar.    ...     8  Aire. 
Ufavasfttam.      ...    Taji. 


i» 


This  is  met  with  in  ^rreai  abuadaace  in  every 
bntai  of  ludia*     U  U  a  volcanic  prod  act,  but 
Dr.   Royle   obtained    it   from   brick  kiiua   in 
India.     Its  name   is  derived^  from    the  oi^sis 
of  AmiBon  where  it  was  early  known,  for  it  \a 
tke  NasbftJar  of  Avicenna  and  Serapioa.     In- 
deed, it  was  first  obtained  in  E<;ypt  near  the 
tflopke  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whence  its  name, 
bj  cublimatioQ  from  ti^  aoot  of  earners  dun«, 
Ilie  ^yptian  process  has  been  described  both 
by  Poeocke  and  Niebuhr.     Pococke  mentions 
that  the  dung  of  pigeons,  cows,   camels  and 
other  animals,  is  mixed  with  chopped   straw 
aiid  made   into  cakes  as  firewood  ;  it  is  now 
nanufaciared  largely  in  Europe,  by  combiuing 
hydrochloric  acid,  eitiier  directly,  or  indirectly, 
vith  ammonia   obtained   from  the  decomposi- 
iNHi  of  animal  matter.   In  France,  by  the  dis* 
tillation  of  bones,  in  iron  retorts,  but  in  Britain, 
frooi  the  ammoniacal  salts  contained  in    the 
liquor  resttltiog  from  ihe  distillation  of  coal  in 
toe  gas  works.     During  its  solution  in  water, 
the  temparatore  falls  several  degrees;  it  is  used 
by  tinmen  to  clean  the  surface  of  their  metals 
and  to  facilitate  the  soldering  of  iron  and  cop- 
per aad  prevent  the  oxydation  of  the  copper ; 
it  is  also  sometimes  employed  by   dyers,    to 
bfi^hten  their  colours.  Dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
it  forms  the  agna  reQia  of  commerce,  used  for 
dissolving   gold,  instead  of  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid.     It  is  also   used  in    small  quantities  in 
sieam  boilers,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cal- 
caiwaa  deposits.     It  is  used  for  adulterating 
tobacco. — Tomlinson.  Aintlie.  Beag,  Piarma^ 
p.  239.  Bingky  I.  133.  Ro^le.  Niebuhr's  Tra- 
9eUy  FoL  /.  p,  90.   Peacock's     Description  of 
OeEoit,  Vol.  Lp.  259. 

AMMOMAC,  GUM. 

F«Jiiik  ;  Ushok  ? 

Ushek?    

Gom  AniDioiiiac...    Esq, 
G«naM  AmiDoniaqae  Fr, 

Annonik Qen. 

Asiy^ck Quss. 

Sftnagh.Hamamaf  Htni>. 

The  Dorcma  ammoniAcum  of  Don  (Linn 
TttBs.  XVI.  601)  yields  this  product 
fftn  its  stem  and  fruils.  According  to  Liu'iley 
thi  pisnt  grows  in  Persia  on  the  plains 
of  Tttde   Kaust,    and  Kumisha  in  the   pro- 


Ab.  I  Astrak  ?      Hind. 

„    j  Qomma  Amiuouiaco.  It. 

Ainmoniacam Lat. 

t<&magh  bhia  Shirin  ? 

also  Oshak     ...  Pans. 
Goma  AmiD»nlaco...Sp. 


axpoaed  to  t1^  sun,  and  Uie  gum  reein  is  import** 
ed  is^o  India  via  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  re-exported  to  different  countries.  It  is 
oi^taifted  by  indsions  in  the  plant,  and  occurs 
in  volumiiioiJia  masses  of  yellowish  colour,  en* 
dosing  white  almond -like  tears*  It  is  principally 
employed  as  an   expectorant  in  the  ehrunio 

^, catnrrhs  and  asthmas  of  uld   persons.     It  is 

Tel.  I  aUo  applied  externally  as  a  warm  and  stimulat- 
ing piaster. — O'Shaughneasy,  ^6^.-^ Faulkuer, 
page  3 95. 

AMMONITE,  a  fossil  genus  of  molluscs, 
wkicb  seem. to  have  existed  extensively  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  daring  the  period  that  the 
chalk  fonuatioiis  were  being  deposited,  and  the 
genera  have  been  widely  diffused.  They  occur 
in  great  abundance  and  of  great  size,  some 
three  feet  across,  in  the  supra  cretaceous  strata 
between  Iricbinopoly  and  Pondicherry,  and 
were  described  by  Mr.  Brooke  Cunliffe,  Cap- 
tain Newbold  and  Mr,  Xayes.  Dr.  Gerard 
found  in  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of 
16,000  feet,  what  he  described  ao  A.  Walcottii 
and  A,  Communis,  which  occur  in  the  Lias 
at  Lyme  Esgii*,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 
Most  of  those  discovered  have  been  named. 
Amongst  them  are  Amm.  Madrasianus : 
Kandi :  Kalika  iBmilianus  :  Bhima  :  Bhawnni 
Ptanulatus,  Denisonianus.  Beud'anti;  Vaju; 
peramplus  :  Durga,  very  fine  :  Quia  ;  revelatus  : 
garuda.  The  Hindu  names  so  frequently 
occurring  ;>are  in  consequence  of  the  suiva  hindus 
worshipping  several  species  of  ammoniies  under 
the  name  of  Saligrama.     See  Saligramma. 

AMMONITES,  the  children  of  Ben-Ammi, 
the  son  of  Lot,  by  his  younger  daughter. 
They  were  disfiosaessed  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
afterwards  for  18  years  strove  to  reconquer  their 
lands,  greatly  oppressing  all  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan  river.  They 
were  ultimately  driven  back  by  Jephthab,  the 
Gileadite.  See  Judges  x.  S,  9  ;  xi.  i» 
4  &  27. 

AMNA.     Beng.    Spondias  mangifera. 

AMODL     It.     Starch. 

AMOGHVERSHA,  King  of  Tonda.  Mun- 
dalam,  in  the  South  of  India,  in  whose  reign, 
in  the  9th  or  10th  centuries,  the  Jain  faith 
was  introduced. 

AMOK,  also  AMUCK,  Mala^  ;  a  furioua 
reckless  onset,  the  muck  or  the  ^'  run-a-muck'* 
of  the  English. 

AMOMA  MORINGA.  Louu.  Moringa  ptery- 
gosperma.     Gsertn. 

AMOHUM,  a  genus  of  phuits  of  the  nitural 
order  Zingiberacem,  of  which.  Voigt  enumerates, 
nine   species   as   having   been   grown    in   the^ 
vicinity  of  Calcutta  ;  viz.,  aculeatum,  angusti- 
folium,^     aromaticum,     cardamomum,    corno- 


Kluttl^  ia  very   dry  plains,  and  gravelly  soil 


^iwfc  of  Irak,  and  near  the  town  of  Jezud    strachyum>    dealbatum,  maximum,   sisriceum. 


and    subulatum.      The    Paradise    gr^ins^    on 


iJOl 


AMOMUM  MAXIMUM. 

Malagnetfa  pepper  the  A.  graDa  paradiai,  is 
not  of  India>  but  of  the  Guinea  Ooast,  as  is 
also  the  A.  grRndiflora. 

AMOMUM  ANGU8TIF0LIUM.  Rowb.  A 
native  of  Madagascar,  cultivated  in  the 
Mauritius  and  India,  the  fruit  is  the  greater 
cardamoms  of  the  old  writers.  Its  flowers 
are  pretty  Inrge,  blood-red,  yelioWy  spicy  and 
fragrant^  and  every  part  of  the  plant  when 
bruised  or  wounded  diffuses  a  strong  pleasant 
aromatic  smell. — O'Shaughnessy,  p.  650. 
Hoxb.  L  89.  Vaigt.  667. 

AMOMUM  ACULEATUM.  Boxh.  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  with  crimson  spots  on 
deep  orange  flowers. — Roxb.  L  40.  Voijit,  667. 

AMOMUM  AROMATICUM.  Boxb.  Mo- 
rung-ilachi.  Hind,  has  middle  sized  flowers  with 
lip  tinged  with  red  down  the  middle  It 
is  a  native  of  Chittagong  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Bengal,  the  fruit  has  si- 
milar properties  to  those  of  the  tme'carda* 
moms,  for  which  they  are  often  sold  to  the 
druggists  of  India.  0*Shaug,  p,  650.  Voigi. 
568. 

AMOMUM  CARD  AMOMUM.  Linn. 

Cardamomum  mumua.    Rumph, , 

Ben      BuBM.  I  Yelani Tam. 

Eapalaga      ...     Malay.  I  Yolakalu Tel. 

Elachi DcK.  Hivd.  I 

This  beloitt^s  to  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  and 

the  Atteran  forests,  but  is  cuUivaled  in  India* 

It    has   middle   sized    pellucid   flowers,   with 

a  yellow  middle  line   on  the  Up.      Its   feeds 

are  agreeably  aromatic  and    are  used  by  the 

Malays  for  the  true  Malabar  cardamoms,  viz. 

Elettaria    cardamomum.-— //tii«/f>  USat.    Med, 

p'  270.     Roxb.  1.  37.    O^SAaughnetsy,    655. 

Foiffi,  567. 

AMOMUM  CORYNOSTACHYUM.  WaU, 

A  plant  of  the  teak  forests  of  Martaban, 

with  large  white  flowers,—  Foigt.  568. 

AMOMUM  CARDAMOMUM,  Wood.  Syn. 
of  Elettaria  cardamomum.     Mai, 

AMOMUM  CURCUMA.  Gmel.  Syn.  of 
Curcuma  longa. 

AMOMUM  DEALBATUM,  is  ike  Rurra 
elachi  of  Silhet  according  to  O'Shaughnessy 
P'  650,  but  Roxburgh  says  that  the  seeds  are 
insipid.  It  grows  in  Chittagong  and  Bilhet. 
—Roxb.  I.  43.  O'Sh.  660.  Voigt.  567. 

AMOMUM  GALANGA.  Locb.  Syn.  of 
Alpinia  galanga. 

AMOMUM  HIR8UTUM.  Lam.  Syn.  of 
Costus  speoiosus. 

AMOMUM  MAXIMUM,  according  to  Pe- 
reira,  yields  the  great  winged  cardamoms,  re- 
ferred by  Lindley  to  Elettaria.  It  is  a  plant 
of  the  lifahiy  Islands.  Its  seeds  are  warm  and 
pungent,  with  an  aromatic  taste,  not  unlike 
that  of  Cardamoms,  but  less  grateful. — Roxb. 
L43.    0*«.  650,     Foigt-  567. 


Syn.  of  Curca- 
KoEN.  Syn.  of 


AHOORA  ROHITUKA. 

AMOMUM  NUTAR.  Under  this  name. 
Dr.  Riddell  describes  a  flowering  plans 
throwing  out  long  branches  with  drooping  ] 
panicles  of  wax-like  flowers,  a  native  of  some 
of  the  Eastern  Islands,  which  has  never  been 
known  to  give  seed.  The  only  flower  approach- . 
ing  near  it  in  beauty,  is  one  of  the  parasitea 
blossoming  in  May  at  Mahabuleshwar. — Rid- 
deU. 

AMOMUM  RACEMOSUM  Lam.  Syn.  of 
Elettaria  cardamomum,  Maton. 

AMOMUM  REPENS.  Roxb.  Willde.  Syo. 
of  Elettaria  csrdamomum,  Maton. 

AMOMUM  SERICEUM.      Roxb.  of  the  i 
Khassya  mountains,  has  large  white  flowers, 
lip  yellow  with  pink  veins  in  its  centre.  Voigt. 
668. 

AMOMUM  SUBUIiATUM.  Roxh.  Bengali 
ilachi.  Beng.  a  hirge  flowered  species  of  the 
Khassia  Hills.— /?ox6.   /.  44. 

AMOMUM  ZBDOARIA. 
ma  eedoaria. — Roxb, 

AMOMUM  ZERUMBET. 
Curcuma  zedoaria.<-» i2ox6. 

AMOMUM  ZINGIBER.  Lin.  Syn.  of  Zin- 
giber oflicinale,  Roscoe. 

AMOOD,  a  town  in  India  in  Long,  ll"*  h^' 
E.  andLnt.  24''  89   N. 

AMOOKANAM  [root) :  Tam.  jg^QP^m&u:^ 
root  of  Pbysalis  somnifsra. 

AMOOR,  River.    See  Amur,  also  Kalkaa. 

AMOQUID.     BicoL.     Musa  textilis. 

AMORITES,  a  mountain  race  who  joined 
with  the  Hittites  to  oppose  the  Hebrews,  but 
were  driven  by  Joshua  from  their  positions 
near  Hebron,  and  iheir  kingdom  and  country 
to  the  South  of  Jabbok  captured. 

AMOOS.  Akab.  (J»»j^  Ptychotis  ajowain  ; 

Ajwaiii  seed. 

AMOOBA  CUCULLATA.  Roxb. 
Andersonia  cncullata. — Roxh, 
Amoorai. — Rtng. 

A  tree  of  the  Sunderbans  with  small  yellovr 
flowers.— Fw^. 

AMOORA  ROHITUKA, JF.  ^-  A. 

Anderaonia-rohituka.    Roaib. 
Meleacea  Wightiaoa.     Wall. 
Spbaeroaacme  rohituka.     Wall. 


Hiogul  gasa.  , 
Shem  maram 
Chaw-a-manu 

Rohitaka... 


SlNOR« 

Tam. 
Tki^ 


*> 


TikU-raj Bino. 

Cbayaa-«a-yo6.      Rurm. 
Harrin-bara.    ...    HiisD. 
Harrin-hara     ...        ,« 
Chem-mara...     Malbal. 

A  native  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  Travan- 
core,  the  Central  provinces  of  Ceylon  up  to 
8,000  feet,  Bengal,  Moulmain,  and,  though 
scarce,  found  in  the  forests  of  Tounghoo. 
The  wood  is  white  coloured  and  adapted  to 
every  purpose  of  house  building.  The  seed^ 
yield  an  oil,  which  is  used  for  various  eeondmic 
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i^ilPHIBONAX. 

ptfpo0ee.-ieoxd.  //.  S13.  Voigi,  184.  lie- 
CkOoBd.  CaLCat.  Bx.  1868.  Usrful  tUmU, 
fkxMkt  Em.  pi.  Genl.  L  60. 

AMOORA  P0LY8TACHIA,   W.  ^  A. 

Syn. 

Aglnia  polystachia.   Wall. 

A  tree  of  the  Khassya  Hills,  with  pale, 
jeUowish  fragrant  flowers.     Voigi. 

AMORPUOPHALLUS,  a  genus  of  plants 
bdoBgiog  to  the  Aracese,  of  which  Wight,  in 
Imes,  mentions  balbifer,  amorphophallus^ 
■u^ritifer  and  syWaticus. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS     CAMPANULA- 

TU8,   Bl. 

Syn. 

Arum  campanulatum,  Roxh.  m.  500. 
A  Ramphiif  Gaudich. 
A.  Zeylanicum,  Conrnd. 
CaDdarum,  Schott,  Roxbnrghu. 


Wi BuBM,  I  Koruna... 

f«iiDgi  P«Uto...      Shg. 

(M Hind. 

toonm Mabb? 

Kftritt Malbal. 


Mauul? 

Kanda SaxbI 

Karan^kalongu.       Tav, 
Hanchi  kanda 
gadda Tel. 


Much  cultivated  in  India,  Ceylon,  Bunnah 
lad  tke  Moluccas.  It  needs  a  very  rich  soil,  and 
ft|«itedly  ploughed.     Its  roots  are  used  like 

ru^  are  nutritious,  and  wholesome  and  sell 
Beagtl  for  a  rupee  «  niaund.  The  small 
fcberosities  on  the  roots  are  set  before  the 
in  very  rioh  soil,  after  repeated  plough- 
asd  are  dug  up  after  a  year,  when  the 
veigh  from  lbs.  4  to  8,  in  Kaina  Ziliah, 
bijili  yielded  100  to  250  maunds.  Jikffr^. 
oyL  ft86.  See  VegeUbles  of  S.  India, 
iiorpiupballua  bulbifer ;  macgaritifer. 

AMOUAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  84'' 
ft'  8.  and  Lat. 

AXOUNAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  82" 
i' I.  and  Lat.  27**  20' N. 

AMOT,  called  by  the  fisherman  Haenun,  is 
nJaod  on  the  S.  £.  of  China  about  22  miles 
drcumferenoe*  The  town  of  Amoy  is 
tnted  on  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island, 
the  small  island  of  Ku4ttng-sU|  which 
protection  to  the  town,  anchorage  or 
karbour.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
is  that  of  Woo-aeu-ehany  also  that  of 
[jNHm.  Amoy  was  taken  9th  June  1842,  and 
over  to  the  British,  after  the  first 
war  of  1841*2,  and  forms  one  of  the 
Bs  there,  Shanghai,  and  Hong-Kong 
(Aets. — HonbMrgk. 

41IPHIB1A,    a    term    from    the    Greek, 
I  to  rapiales  and  quadruped    aninuds 

Jbe  either  in  the  water  or  on  land. 
wUIBON  AX,  a  genua  of  planU  belong- 

t6(|ft  Panicaeeas,  of  which  A.  ampbidonax ; 


AMRAPUR. 

Bengaleasis ;  and  bifaria  are  known.  The 
species  have  been  brought  from  the  genern, 
Aira,  Arundo  and  Donax. 

AMPHIDONAX  KARKA.    lind. 

Syn. 

Arundo  karka.   Betz.  Roxh.  Lind. 

„       Roiburgbii.  Kunth 
Trichoon  karka.    Uoih. 
Calamagrostia  karka.    Omd. 


Kal,  also  Nul 
Darma  .. 
Munia  fibre. 


•t* 


••• 


BSNO. 
SlUD. 


Eikkaaa  gaddi.        Til. 
Pavvu-gatti  gaddi  ...   ,, 


This  plant  grows  in  Bengal  and  Siude,  and 
from  its  split  stalks  are  made  the  common 
Durma  mats  of  Bengal,  used  there  as  ships 
dunnage  :  the  fibres  also  are  made  into  ropes. — 
Voigt  714.  Rag^. 

AMPHILOBIUM  MUTISII,  one  of  the 
Bignoniacese — a  pretty  climber  with  purple 
flowers,  well  adapted  for  trellis  work  in  India. 
-^Riddell. 

AMPHION  REHNAUDir.  a  Phyllosoma 
crustacean  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

AMPHITRITB  ISLANDS  lie  in  two 
groups,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  China 
Sea. — Hortburgh. 

AMPULLARIA.  A  genus  of  molluscs  with 
globular  formed  shells,  many  of  which  are  found 
iti  the  moist  meadows,  rirera  and  tanks  of  India. 
Their  colours  are  usually  tame. 

AM-PULLUM.     Tam.  Mango. 

AMPHILLA,  the  most  miserable  spot  on  the 
coast  of  Abyssinia.  In  regani  to  anchorage, 
facilities  for  landing,  &c.,  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  MassowaH  ;  according  to  the  admiral- 
ty charts  it  is  very  circnmscribed  and  intricate* 

AM<^UTASi  a  Greek  Sovereign  of  the  Pa- 
ropamisidsB,  who  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lysias  after  Antialcidas. 

AMRA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  87^  20' 
E.  and  Lat.  24<'  31 '  N. 

AMBAPOOB,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  17^ 
2'  E.  and  Lat.  14*>  9'  N. 

AMRAWUD,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  78* 
ir  E.  and  Lat.  22**  59'  N. 

AMROOAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  78? 
26'  E.  and  Ui.  28<>  26'  N. 

AMROWNIA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
79«  42'  E.  and  Lat.  24?  89*  N. 

AMRUN,  a  river  near  Nagond  in  Oonchera. 
AMRA.    Beno.  Hind.  Sans.  Txl.  Spon- 
dias  mangifera,  the  hog-plum. 

AM  RAH  SUN.  Beno.  Corchorus  olitorius. 

AM-RAI.   Hind.    A  mango  grove. 

AHBAPUR.  A  town  of  India  L.  30  "="  25', 
L.   76^28',     in     the    Hyderabad  Assigned 
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AMBU  (also  AMJilTA.) 


AHULET3. 


sue  their  roiuptuoas  toil.  Colematt,  p.  39.  See 
Krishna. 

AMRUD.  Bbno.  The  common  Pear,  Pyrns 
communis. 

AMRUL.  Beng.  Procumbent  oxalie,  Oxalis 
corniculftta.     Linn. 

AM  RUT.  Saks.     Psidium    pyriferum,  the 


giinva. 


ed  territories.  S.  W.  of  Akola  is  1,674  feet  f  monnlatn  tops,  while  the  murmuring^  bees  pw 
above  the  sea. 

AMRITA.  Sansc.  In  Hindu  mythologry, 
the  beverage  of  immortality  dmnk  by  the  geds. 
It  is  fabled  to  have  been  produced  by  churn- 
ing the  ocean,  along  with  other  precious  gifts 
to  man.  Chitra-Rotba,  describes,  in  song,  how, 

**  Wbilom  from  the  troubled  main, 

The  80v'r«iga  elephaat- Akavan  sprang : 

The  breathing  shell,  that  peals  of  conquest  rang ; 

The  patient  cow  ;  whom  none  imploreii  in  vahi ; 

The  milkwhitesteed;  the  bow  with  deaf  ning clang; 

The  RoddesBes  of  beautyv  wealtbj  and  wine  ; 

Flow'rs,  that  unfading  shine  ; 

Kar.^yan*8  gem  ;  the  moonlight's  tender  langnisU ; 

Blue  Tenom,  source  of  aDgaiah ; 

The  solemn  leeobj  slow,  moving  o*er  the  strandy 

A  vase  of  long-sought  Amritinhts  hand. — 

To  soften  human  Uls  dread  Siva  drank  . 

The  pois'nous  food  that  stain'd  his  azure  neck ; 

The  rest,  thy  manaiooa  deck. 

High  Swerga,  stox^d  in  many  a  blazing  rank. 

.  The  word  Amvrita,  means  immortal,  and  ia 
derived  from  the  initial  privative  and  ro'rit 
•  death.'  The  word  has  been  carried  into 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Imraurt'hal,  or  '  vale  of 
immortality,'  at  Neufchatel,  i»  as  good  Sans- 
crit as  German.  According  lo  leucnd,  the 
Amrita,  was  the  occasion  of  the  war  between 
the  Suras  and  Asuras,  in  which  the  gods 
took  a   part.     This  iiidii(;ateB  ti>e    occurrence 

oil 


AMKU  BIN-LAIS,  one  of  the  Arab  gover- 
nors of  Khorasan  after  the  last   of  the  khalifsi 
whilst  the   capitals   were  Merv,  Nashapur^  and.] 
Bokhara.     In  A.  D.    900,  A.  H.  287,  he  was 
defeated  by  Ismaet  Bin  Ahmed  the  Samani. 

AMUUDDHA.    Sanso.     In  the  doctrlneaj 
taught  by  llamanuja  Acharya,  one  of  the  formi 
of  Indra's  manifestations.  See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

AMSHUN*  ATr  DINIAN.  Div.a.  Sans. 
Senna. 

AMTEE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  77«  19' 
EandLat.  19«  sa' N. 

AMUiNDPORE,  a  town  in  India  iu  Long.] 
79^  20'  E.  and  Lat.  28°  35'  N.  *' 

AMU,  the  river  Ozus.  See  Amoo. 

AMUDAPU  CHETTU.  «sS»tf g^4».    Rt-| 
QinuA  communis,  Z. 

AMULLAR  KHANA,  'to  eat  opium  to-1 

gether,'  is  the  most  inviolable  pledge,   nroonjfstfj 

0f  the  first   solar  eclipse   on    iudian   record,    the  Rajputs^  and  an  agreement  rntifled  bj  tbi 

Modern    European    commentators   conjecture    ceremony  is  stronger  than  any  adjuration.     1 

that    it    fell    on    the   25th    October  in   the    ^  Rajpoot   psy  a  visit,  the  first  question  is 

year  945  before  Christ  Sir  W.  Jonei,  Hymn  to    „^«/  Jy^  ?  «  have  y6u  had  your  opiate  ? — umu 


Indra,  Vol  XIII,  278.  Tod's  liajaslhan,  I.  71, 
Captain  Edward  War^en'sKala  Sanhita,  Cole- 
man's Hindu  Mythology'  See  Kurma :  Lak- 
shmi,  in  Balfour's  Cyc.  of  India,  Supp.  ii. 

AMKITSAR,  AMRITASAR  or  AMBIT A- 
SURA  :  A  Sikh  town,  founded  by  Ramdasu, 
near  the  Ravi,  the  name,  in  Pali,  literally  the 
••  Lake  of  Ambrosia,"  is  from  the  piece  of  water 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  chief  temple  of 
the  Sikhs.  It  is  their  principal  place  of 
worship  and  chief  commercial  emporium  of  nor- 
thern India.  The  town,  ia  strongly  built  and  for- 
tified, but  as  the  situation  is  not  a  commanding 
Que,  it  could  not  Ions:  atand  a  siege  with  guns  of 
a  large  calibre. — Thomas'  Prinseps  Anliqvities^ 

f.  180.     McGregor' s  History  oj  the  Sikhs,  Vol, 
.  /.  19.     See  Panjab  :  Sikhs  ;  Shawl ;  Goa. 

AMRU,  Beno.  Mango,  Mangifera  ihdica* 

AMRU,  a  son  of  Saba  or  Abid  Shamsh,  and 
a  grandson  of  Joktan.  He  fiJ'st  imposed  the 
tax  or  khiraj  on  Egypt.     See  Joktan. 

AMRU  (also  AMRITA?)  a  tree  alluded  to 
in  the  mythic  tales  of  Krishna  and  Radha, 
whose  dalliance  was  in  groves  where  "  the 
Amrita  tree,  with  blooming  tresses  is- embraced 
by  the  gay  creeper  atimuola :"  again  "  dioUght- 
ful  are  the  flowera  of  the  Amru  trees  on  tlie 


Ar/»o,*  take  your  opiate  !  On  a  birth-day,  whei 
all  the  chiefs  convene  to  congratulate  theii 
brother  on  another  *  knot  to  his  years/ tht 
large  cup  is  brought  forth,  a  lump  of  opiat< 
put  thei'ein,  upon  which  water  is  poured,  am 
by  the  aid  of  a  stick  a  aolution  'i^  nade^  t< 
which  each  helps  his  neighbour,  not  with  a  glati 
but  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand  held  Co  hil 
mouth. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  Vol.  i.  p,  644. 

AMULETS  are  worn  by    almost  all  easter^ 
nations.     They  are'  especially    prized   by   mi 
homedHus,  of  whom  both  young  and   old  W4 
them.They  nre  usually  put  on  the  young  to  war] 
off  disease  and  to  guard  from  the  evil  eye,  anj 
consist  of   fii^ures  with  numbers  on    pit  ces 
paper,  or  Arabic  words  engraved  on  potstone 
silver  or  gold  and  worn  from  the  neck,- 
extracts  from  the  Koran.     They  are  also   pi 
over    the  door    porch  or  on  the  house    wall 
Amongst  the   Malays  of  Java,  Mustiha  meai 
amulet,  and   is  always   some   very    scarce 
supernatural    production,   which    being    vro\ 
about   the    person   they  suppose    acts   as 
talisman,   and  wards  off  evil.     The    Mmi 
Kei^  or  Buffalo  Amulet,  is  qtiite  white,  ai 
round  like  niarble,  nearly  an   inch  in  diameU 
and  semi^-tMHtspafrent!;  it'ls^rtated  tobefonnd- 
Pimggnl.     The  MnHika  W^artngin,  a  calc< 
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I,  found  at  Ngadi  Rcjo,     It  is  quite 

and  a  little  smaller  than   the   Mustika 

Waringin  is  the   Dame  of  a  tree,  the 

BeDJamina,  which  always  adorns  the  open 

in  front  of  the  houses  of  Javanese  chiefs. 

'-html (^  ikt  Indian  Arekip^QOy  No,  vi. — 

ja  JiH^IfecemSer  J  853,  p.  274. 

AMUL  KUCHI,    BsNG.    CaesHlpinia  dig- 

pii. 

AMULTA8.    Bbng.  Buk,     ^^UU|     Ca- 
ttotocupas  fistula. 
AMIXILLA.    Singh.  Berrya  ammonilla. 

AMUR' OR  AMOUR  or  AMOOR  is  the 
WK  given  bj  the  Russians  to  the  liver  in 
JbiUkBiia,  which  ibe  Mantshures  call  the 
il^Gnalso  Sagalinoula  or  Black  Dragon  River 
jrfUutdiu  Tartars.  The  Russians  in  1842 
Wk  treaty,  annexed  great  tracts   of  little 

Epkd  country  on  the  banks  of  this  river  and 
evranged  them  into  provinces  thus  : — 

Sqr.  Miles.  Natives* 

Ik  Aaor  Pronnoe 164,000      5,200 

ian,  Sofjevsk,  and  Niko- 

[  loyvcsk 179,000     9,800 

RttiuiSablin. 18,000     8,500 


361,000  23,500 

1^  liver  rises  in   Lat.  50   N.  and  Long. 

10^  £.  by  two  sources,  one  in  a  eharp  bend 

[tkDiTurian  Mountains  near  the  small  fort 

Dtmintk,   the    other    lower  down    near 

H-nl-kboDsk.     After  a   winding  course  to 

N.  1.  it  also  receives  a  small  feeder  from 

^8.  extremity,  which   has  its   rise  near 

B«hi.    The  two  streams   uniting,  run 

ttrt  to  Kerehinsk,  where  it  has  attained  a 

of  too  yarda  and  is  very  deep.     Passing 

if  from  Nerehinsk,  it  bends  to  the  north, 

^^pan  assumes  an   easterly  direction,  and 

from  thesoutli  meets  the  Argun,  a  large 

at   Baklanova.     The    Argun,   900 

I  IB  length,  itself  a  splendid  stream,  passes 

the  rich   paataie  land   of  Mongolia. 

BOOT  continuing  its  easterly  course,  and 

many  tribataries,  passes  Yacca.     It 

WH  to  the  aouth-east,  passing  through 

wmntain  valleys,  and    gains  its   most 

Kmit  in   Lat.  47  ®  48*  N.  k  Long. 

&    From  this   point  it   ascends  in  a 

rly   direction,   receiving   from    the 

the  Songari,  a  river  which  drains  a 

(wtof  Manchuria  :  many  smaller  (ribu- 

tiHcreaae  its  volume,  including  the  Usuri 

> Ae  south.     It  also  receives  the  river  Zia, 

|kKen*ulay  as  it  approaches  the  month 

^  whieh  is  situated  in  Lat.  53  N.  and 

lis  E.  and  is  three* miles  wide.  Here,  the 

Icfag  obstructed  by  the  opposite  coast 

^fetand  the  many  sand  banks  which 

^*ffdf,  divides  into  two  lesser  streams  of 


AMUR,  AMOUB,  AMOOR» 

great  force,  one  of  which  pursues  a  southerly  dir 
rection  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  other  towards 
the  gulph  of  Taitary.  The  length  of  this  river, 
including  its  many   windings,  is  computed  at 
2^800   miles.     Its  basin  contains  a   surface  of 
900,000  square  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels,  as  far  as  Nerchinsk,  a  distance  of  1,600 
miles,  but  the  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  great 
bar  over  which  there  is  not  more  than  two  fa- 
thoms of  water  at  high  tide  and  by  numerous 
sand  banks,  which  are  yearly  increasing  in  ni.m- 
ber  and  extent.     The  bnnks  are  lined  with  for- 
ests :   the  land  on  its  banks  rich  and  fertile. 
The  Tungusian  races  of  the  lower  Amur   are 
the  Yeniseisk  ;  Nerchinsk ;  Manyarg  ;  Manchu 
and   Orochi,  all  small  tribes,  eitheir   nomades 
or  subsisting   by  fishing.     In  1842,   the   ter- 
ritory   between  the   J  ablonnoi  mountains  and 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Amoor  was  ceded 
to   Russia    by  the   Chinese.     At  its    mouth 
members  of  the  Aino  family  are  settled :  and 
due  north  of  Pekin  is  a  Mongol  tract  which 
nearly  separates  the  true  Tung  us  part  of  Maot- 
shuria  :  from   this  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Amoor,  is  second  only  to  the  Missis- 
sippi.    It  flows  from   the  centre  of  Northern 
Asia  into  the   Pacific  Ocean  not  far  north  of 
Japan,    Much  of  the  country  along  the  Amoor 
is  susceptible  of  farming  and  grazing..  Steamers 
can  ascend  from  the  sea  to  Ghetah,  a  distance 
of  2,600  miles,  which  opens  up  Siberia  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  Amoor,   presenting  a  new 
field  for  commerce,  the  ultimate  limita  of  which 
can  hardly  be  grasped  by  the  most  comprehen- 
sive mind.     Mongolia,    Manchuria,  Noithern 
China,  all   the  Tartari^s,  Thibet,  and   Siberia, 
with  a  population  of  twenty  to  thirty  millions, 
are  approached    by  this  river,  and  a  new  route 
to  I  he  Indiea  opened.     Irkoutsk,  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  can  be  approached  with  only 
about  three    hundred  miles   of  land  carriage,. 
The  country  of  the  Amoor  is   divided  into  two 
provinces,  the  firat  of  which  preserves  its  actual 
name  of  maritime  province  of  Eastern  Siberia^ 
and  the  other  takes  the   name  of  Province  of 
the  Amoor.     The  Okhotsk  district  is  detached 
from  the  province   of  Yakoutsk  and  united  to 
the  maritime  province,  which  compriacs  aix  dis- 
tricts.    The  administration   of  the   maritime 
province  remains.on  the  same  footing  as  before, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  phapges  prescribed 
by  a   special  order  of   the  Russian  emperor. 
The  province  of  the  Amoor  consists  of  all  the 
territories   situated    on   the   left    bank  of  the 
Amoor  from  the  confluent  of  the  rivers  Schilka 
and  Argun,  or   from   the  limits  of  .  the  Trans 
Baikalian  provinces  and  of  Yakoutsk,  descend* 
iug  the  Amoor  to  the  confluent  of  the  rive^r 
Oussouri  and  to   the  new  confine  of  the  mari- 
time province.     The  town   of  Blsgovestchensk 
will  be  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Amoor. 
— Shuniott's    Narratwtj    p.     15.     Latham's 
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AlilTGDALUS  COMMUNIS. 


AMTOBALUS  PKR6ICA. 


Naiioi$alHk$  qf  Eitrope  I,  »69.  AtHMom*^  Tror 

vtU,  Atkinion*9  Oriental  and  Wutern  Siberia. 

AMURKALEB.    Bbno.    Ardisia  oolorata. 

AMURYA.  Guz. Dried  mangoes.  SeeAmbusi. 

AMWA,  a  town  in  India  in  Lon^r.  81''  0'  £. 
and  Lat.  24^  56'  N. 

AMWARBEE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
7r^  40'  B.  and  Lat.  23^  30'  N. 

AMtAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  8l<>  12' 
E.  and  Lat.  26<>  19'  N. 

AMTAYN,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  94^ 
59'  E.  and  Lat.  22®  15'  N. 

AMYGDALUS  COMMUNIS.    Zjiur. 

The  Fruit, 


in  India,  but  doea  not  form  in  article  of  i 
Tbe  fhiita  are  impoited  inta  Bngland  at 
£210  i»  M  Ifae  cwt.  and  of  the  utt  about 
t(»iis  ere  impottod-^O* Skmu^knei^t  paye$ 
20.  2t%.  Bo^.  298.  Voigt.  200.  Fanlkmer 
0/  ComfMfee.  Biat^.  BiddtU.  BiddeU'9 
of  Gardening  p.  97.  (Jlegkom'e  Funfak 

AMYGDALUS  PERSICA.    Linn. 

byn. 
Persica  vulgaris.    MUL 


Amygdkil»  dulces .  Lat. 

Loaum Maeay. 

Badam-i-Farai 

(Sweet)     ...     PEB8. 
ialq  (bitter. 


Amen  do... 
'Mandel... 
Inghiudi... 
EfiTO.  I  Walu-luway 
Fr.  I  Almeodra  .. 


POBT. 

Rxm. 

Sams. 

SiNQB. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 


L&tt2(Sweet) An. 

„  111  nmer  (bitter)     ,» 
Katapt^g...     Bali.  Jav. 

Badamsi?. Bdrv^ 

Badam  mitUa.  t)nK.  Guz. 

Hind. 

„  Ka^wa.MllAT.  Peius. 
Amandftlin.      ...    Dut. 

AlmoiMt.., 

Amaodos... 

Handoln  ...       ...     Geb.  I  Parai  Vadam 

Badam-wFtai...     Hnn>.  }  Pan!   badama 
Maadorli It.  , 

The  Almond  tree  is  cnltivafed  for  iia 
fraits,  the  common  edible  and  bitter 
almonds  in  daily  use,  and  for  tbe  oil  ex- 
pressed from  it.  Botanically,  there  is  but 
one  species  though  there  are  many  varieties  and 
sub-yarieties,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  sweet  and  the  bitter  almonds  of  commerce — 
the  latter  the  *'  Karwa  badam*'  of  India,  The 
aweet  almond  contains  24  per  cent  of  albumen 
and  54  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil|  the  Intter' forming 
the  principal  product  of  the  tree.  The  bittnr 
ahnimd  tree  ixMii  \%  smaller  than  that  of  the 
sweet  almond,  but  in  every  other  respect  the 
structure  and  appearance  of  tbe  trees  and  fniits 
aeem  to  correspond.  The  taste,  composition, 
and  properties  are  however  totally  different. 
It  has  bora  asserted,  that  the  sweet  and  bitter 
fruits  have  been  gatheied  from  fhe  same  tree, 
and  that  eulture  will  obange  the  bitter  to  the 
s#eet,  as  it  has  changed  the  sour  crab  to  the 
sweet  apple,  and  the  bitter,  half  poisonous  wild 
potato  to  its  present  state.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
expresses  his  belief  tb^t  no  prussic  acid  bns  yet 
been  traced  in  the  sweet  almond.  The  sweet 
and  bitter  kinda  are  imported  into  the  northern 
pirts  of  India  from  Qhoorbund,  and  into  the 
soatberu  parts  from  the  Persian  gulf. 

The  OU, 

Almond  oil Eno.  I  Badam  ka  tel  ...    Hind, 

Bathama  nuna  ...     Tjsl.  \  Batham  ycunai ...    Tam, 

^  Is  ooiourlesSi  very  slightly  yellow,  with 
difficiiltv  congealed,  taste  aweet,  smell  light, 
agreeable  and  resembling  that  of  the  seeds.  In 
all  its  properties  and  uses,  it  is  nearly  identical 
with  olive  oil.    It  is  obtained  for  native  use. 


Khookh... 
Peach  tree... 
Shaft-AlQ  .. 


Arab. 

Eno. 

Pers. 


KaUoo... 
Kardi  am... 
Moondla-aru 


A  native  of  the  Himalayas,  abundant  in 
mir  and  tlie  Hindu  Kush,  Persia,  Tauru 
CaucasuB,  also  in  Barbery  whence  it  has  api 
into  all  the  countries  of  the  south  of  Eur 
Several    varietiea    are    extensively    cuUiv 
in  China  and  in  several  parte  of  India, 
Ahmednuggiir,  and  Puonak  in  the  Dekban 
in  Mysore  at  Bangalore  and  all  their  nei^h 
hoods,  twelve  dozen  of  nectarines  selling  at 
lore  for  a  rupee.     I)r.   Riddell,  who  paid 
attention  to  its    culture   tells  us  tlvat   t 
varieties  of  this  fruit  are  met  with  in  the  Dei 
a  large  round  white  sort,  of  a  delicious  flavo' 
the  flat  China ;  and  a  small  thin-skinned  d 
tion   more  resembling  an  apricot    in  ap 
ance  and  much  harder  than  the  others, 
peach  is  easily  cultivated  by  seeds  or  latere, 
eeedling  will  throw  out  b&oasora  in  the 
year,  and  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in   heigbl 
requires  to  be  earefnlly  pruned,  winteied, 
watered.    No  branches  should  be  allow 
grow  on  the  stem  closer  than  three  feet 
the  ground ;  all  spurious  and  misplaeed  al 
should  be  rubbed  off  before  gainilng  stren 
exhaust  unneeeasarily  Uie  juices  of  the  tree  ; 
ad   distorted   leaves,  i\\o  work  of  iRseoi% 
parasitic  plants,  mildew,  Sso.  should   be  pi 
off  and  destroyed.     The  kernels  of  tbe 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  shell, 
in  no  ways  injured,  if  required  for  plan 
they  should  be  sown  in  email  beds  at  the 
menceraent  of  the  rains^  about  eighteen  ii 
apart,    and   as  soon  as   the   trees  are   fit 
removal,   a  good  sized  ball  of  earth  mus 
taken   up  with  the  roots,  to  preveat  tbe 
fibres   from  reoeiving    injury.    All  tbe 
around  the  stem  had  better  be  rubbed  off 
hand,  as  far  as  requisite,  and  a  proper  aha 
isiven  to  tbe  tree,  by  cutting  out  all  the  a 
fluous  spurs  and  their  branches.    The  ti 
opening  the  roots  of  the  peach  is  afier  the 
of  the  rains :  then  remove  the  earth  with 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  for  the  apa 
three  feet  round  the  stem ;  pull  off  all  the  lo 
'and  cease  to  water  the  tree  until  the  bio 
buds  appear ;  then  oovar  up  the  roota  with 
loam  mixed  with  old  rotten    manure  ; 
freely  every  third  or  fourth  day»  until  tha 
I  begins  to    ripeB,  after  which   be    guid 
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ANACARDIDM  OCCIl)ENTALE. 


ecs.  It  is  Decenary  sometimes  to 
tk  ttniij  snd  also  to  put  the  peaches  in 
tt  they  begin  to  ripen,  oiherwise  the  birds 
tbem.  In  the  Dekhan,  peaches  first 
n  iboDt'  Febmary,  And  with  care  may  be 
until  the  rains  commenee,  after  wiiich 
of  noisture  received  by  the  leaves  and 
Gttscs  the  fntit  to  swell  and  burst.  The 
lie  piu^ative,  but  also  narcotic.  The 
auikeraeis  on  distillation  yield  abundance 
ieicid.    Th|^  fermented  fruit  i^vea  an 


ANACABDIAjOE^,  a  natural  ofder  of 
plants,  trees  or  shrubs,  which  abauad'  in  a 
resinous  acrid  or  even  poisonous  juiee.  Mai^ 
of  its  genera  are  met  with  in  8.  Eastern  Aaia 
of  whicb  may  be  mentioned  Anaottrdium : 
Buchanan ia ;  Cambessedia  :  Coniofteton  :  Gluta ; 
Holigarna :  Manieifera,  Odina :  MehiaorrhcBa 
Pe)da  :  Fistacda  .*  Phleboddton  .•  £iiu8  :  Bum- 
phia  :  Semecarpus;  Solenocsrpus.'rSiafrmaria  : 
Syndesmis  :  Thysanus  and  Trioeros :  Wailioh's 
list  of  this  order  gives  25  ;  l^nme  gives  2S 


bnady,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the    genera  for  Java.     '  The  Anacardium  latifoliun^ 


totei  of  America.     The  bark  gives  a 
t^usU^  of  gum  during  the  hot  season* — 

fGDALUS  PEEKC A.  e.  NECTARINA 

FEBSIGA  L(EVIS  D.  C.  The  nectarine, 

[^vDjr  peach,  is  a  variety  of  the  peach  tree, 

'  ii  B«eh  cultivated.     It  is  the.Shaft-Alu, 

^MooRdla  Aroo  of  the  Persians.  Fo^i.  200. 

tlS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 

riajridaoen.  Roxburgh  described  several 

bst  his  A.    acuminata,  commiphora, 

,   heptaphylla,     nana,  pentaphyUa, 

simplicifolia,  avffr&ticosa  and  Buma-  j 

life  heen  removed  to  Baleamadendron 

genera,  and  of  the  Amyndaoese,  only 

s^bia  remains  as  an   Indian  pluut. 

iendron :  Commiphota  :  Canarium. 

•        * 

LT6UN0E,  a  town  in  India  in  Lang. 
E.  and  Tjat.  21^  47' N 
.isMewar,  the  oath  of  alle^^iance.   Three 


and  A.  offidnarum.  Gaert.   Voi(^.  is  a  ^yn.  of 
^meearpus  anacardium.' — Linn.   Voigi^  269. 
ANACAEDlUlif  OCQIDEdSTTALE.  ia<««. 
A  oajuba  occidentalis,  Qmrin. 
Caaauvium  pomiferum.  La^n,  JBikeede* 

Bijaraabla Bajkb. 


is  Meirar   are    rovalties 


subject 


"Kaju.Beiig.  Djskh.  Hnm. 

Malay. 

HijUbadam  Bbng. 

Hind. 
The-ho-thayet . .  ■  Bubm. 
Cashew-nut  tree...  Esq. 
Jambu-mouat...  Malat. 
Pamnkimayah .. .  Malbal 
Peiteira  Mao  jo.  .Malkal. 
Peitiea... 


Wata-Kaju... ......  SiNo. 

Jambo^ring  ?  Su^iatba. 
„        cerong.      „ 

Koli&mavah Tav. 

Mundiri  manon...      ,, 
Thab^aiahQ.......  Tatot. 

Jidi  ^i^medi Tvl. 

Muata  DOiamidi  chettu ,» 


n 


I 


Its  Gum. 


Meddle  with    the  An,  or  oath  of  al- 
r;tiie   dau  or    transit  dues  un  com- 
od  the  Kan,  oti  mines  of  the  precious 
l-Toft  Rajaiihan,  Vol,  L  p.  112. 

Sins.    Food.    See  Aoa-prasanam. 
Arab.     ^    -«^    Grapes. 


^US  8ALlfiB. 


<i 


I 


^    ^^ 


A&AB* 


'iigruni. 

ls  scandkns. 

Syu. 

Aathiaa  testudineus.    Block. 
Ferea  scandens.  Daldorf, 
FaloDym  climber.  Eng, 

.  ...   Hjim.  I  Telli...     Tam. 

•••    ...  X  AK.  I 

fUhia  very  common  in  the  marine 

Bear  the    mouths  of  rivers  of  the 

&  Eastern  India.    It  is  about  five 

iMgth,  fflpttled  brown  and  yellow. 

jtsseen  hanging  on  to  the  mangrove 

[$9ieBy  by  u>inea  arranged  along  the 

i  tas  gills,  three  and  four  feet  abov«e 

'  taa  needing  tide,   from  which 

MUoa  ibqr  drop  into  the  water  when 

"kjftboat  or  a  steamer  passing.  Ami. 


Hijii  badamka  good...  |  Muadiri  piain JTav. 

Hind.  | 

Its  fruit  Caahew-Nut. 

Hijili  Badam Bsno.  i  Cajew Guz.  &  flniD. 

CatsjoeDooteo Dur.  I  A«a|u...     ». It. 

Koix  d*  acajou...  ..   Fk.  I  Nozes  d'acaju....    Port. 

Akajnnuese,    WesUndis- 1  Nueces  d'acaju Sp. 

che  AnaIcarden...QER.  I  Cashew-Nut Eiiro. 

The  Oil. 


Caja  apple  oil...     £i*g. 
Cajoo  ka  tel Hind. 


Moon  tham  amedy  nunsj 

Tee. 
Moonthericotta   yennai, 

Tak. 

This  small  tree,  sixteen  feet  high,  is  very 
omamenta!,  when  in  leaf,     it  was  lotrodaoed 
from  the  West  Indies,  whens,  as  alao  in  M^ico 
and  the  two  Americas,  it  grows  :  but  it  is  ;iow 
cultivated  in  Ceylon,  all  over  India,   Burmab, 
Pegu,  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  eastwards 
to  the   Moluccas.     It   sometimes   grows  4o  a 
large  size  in  Pegn,   where  it  is  much   cul- 
tivated about  Phoungye  houses,  and  in  giovea 
near  towns.     The  wood  is  dark  brown,  and  is 
not,  generally,  deemed  of  value  in  carpentiy^^but, 
in  Tavoy,  Captain  Dance  says  it  is  used  in  boat 
building,  and  il  forms   a   charooal,  which  the 
iron-smiths  there  consider  the  best  for  their 
trade.  It  bears  sweet  amclling  flowers^  succeeded 
by  a  pea-shaped  fruit  of  a  yellpw  or  of  a  red 
color,  very  acrid  and  with  an  astringent  juiee. 
The  Cashew-nut  hangs  at   the  ^nd  of  the 
fruit,  outside,  and  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a 
kidney  shape,  'edible  and    wbolesome  when 
roasted*    It  is  found  in  every  Indian  bazaar  in 
India,  and  is  an  article  of  trade  and  o^mmaroe. 
The  nuts  are  used  for  imparting;  a  flaTCKir  to 
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AKil. 


AKA-MALLAI. 


Madeira  wine.  Also,  groand  up  and  mixed 
ivith  ooeoa,  they  make  a  good  chocolate  and  are 
said  to  yield  a  spirit  by  distillation,  superior  to 
rum  or  arrack, and  described  as  possessiug  power- 
ful diuretic  properties.  They  are  also  said  to  yield 
by  expression,  an  edible  oil,  equal  lo  olive  or 
almond  oil.  The  Cashew-nut  springs  from  one 
end  of  the  receptacle  and  has  two  sbelU  between 
which  there  is  a  thick  inflammable  oil,  called 
Gardole  or  Cashew  apple  oil.  It  is  a  powerful 
vesicating  agent,  and  owing  to  its  caustic  pro- 
.perties  is  sometimes  applied  to  ringworm,  warts, 
coriis,  cancerous  ulcers,  &c.,  and  to  floors  or 
wooden  rafters  of  houses  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  white  ants*  It  is  a  very  dangerous  drug  and 
ought  never  to  be  used.  Exposure  to  the  vapour 
of  the  oil,  when  under  preparation,  will  produce 
violent  swelling  and  inflammation.  An  astring- 
ent j^um  is  enuded  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  to  the  extent  of  5  to  12  lbs.  weight 
annually,  which  should  be  collected  when  the 
aap  is  rising.  It  makes  a  fair  substitute  for 
gum  arable,  forms  a  good  varnish,  and  is  par- 
ticularly useful  where  the  depredations  of  in- 
sects require  to  be  guarded  against.  In  S. 
America,  book-binders  wash  books  with  a  solu- 
tion of  it,  in  order  to  keep  away  moths  and 
ants.  The  milky  juice  which  flows  from 
incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  imparts  an 
indelible  stain  to  linen.  The  acrid  nature  of  the 
plant  should  exclude  its  juices  from  medicine. 
Rheede,  in  his  "  Hortus  Malabaricus''  says,  the 
slightly  toasted  nuts  excite  venery,  strengthen 
the  stomach,  and  afford  relief  in  cases  of  vomit- 
ing and  nausea — Ainslie,  ^.228.  lioxb.  ti.  312. 
—  Foufi.  270.  Mr.  Jqffretf,  Drs.  McCltlland, 
Riddell*  Mason,  Useful  Plants,  Hog*9  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  Jf.  E,  fur.  ReporL  Captain  Dance* 
See  Notices  under  Oil.  Cashew  Nut  Oil ; 
Cashew  Apple  Oil  ;  Cashew  Gum.  Cardole. 
Casearia  elliptica ;  Dolichos  biflorus  and  resins. 

ANA-CHUNIDA.  Halbal   oSiracOiyenrgl 
Tam.  Solfenum  ferox.— Zi»». 


ANACYCLU8  PYKETHRUM,  De  Cand. 
Syn.  of  Anthemis  Pyrethrum. 

ANAGALLI6.  Linn.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Primulaceee,  of  which 
A.  arvensis,  with  small  scarlet  and  A.  cosrulea 
with  smsll  blue  flowers  are  of  Europe,  Middle 
A^ia  and  North  America,  and  A.  arvensis  var. 
p  coerulea,  described  by  £oxb.  as  A.  arvensis, 
with  li^ht  blue  flowers,  is  a  native  of  Kemaon, 
Nepaul  and  Khassya  and  is  cultivated  as  a 
flowering  plant,  in  India.  RiddelL  Voigt, 
335.    Wight  gives  a  fiwure  also  of  A.  latifolia. 

ANAGAMI  PALI.  In  Buddhism  the 
third  of  the  four  paths  leading  to  uirw^na. — 
Hyder^  p.  433, 

ANAH> «  town  of  Mesopotamia. 

ANAI.    Malay.     Termites. 


ANAl-KUTTALAY.  ^^ssra^fitrlar  Ta; 
Agsve  Americana. 

ANAITIS  an  Assyrian  deity  introduo 
into  Egypt.     See  Ken. 

ANAK.  Abab.   Oo  )  Lead. 

ANAKONDA.  of  Ceylon  is  the  Pjth 
reticulatus  of  Gray.  It  is  occssionally  of  gn 
size,  but  perhaps  rarely  exceeding  twenty  fe 
though  Mr.  Sirr  mentions  that  when  full  grow 
it  is  said  to  measure  from  1 7  to  20  and  ei 
25  feet  long,  with  a  circumference  of  two  a 
a  half  feet. — Sirr*s  Ceylon, 

ANAK  ALA  CRITA.  Bansc.  one  of  the ! 
teen  kinds  of  slaves  in  Hindoo  Law,  a  man  « 
has  become  a  slave  voluntarily  for  food  duii 
famine. 

ANAKAN,  Mal.    A  low  person. 
ANAL.     Beno.     a  reed,  the  Amphidoi 
bifaria. 

ANAKUBU,  Tau  A  tree  of  western  In^ 
of  little  value  about  thirty  feet  long,  \ 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter ;  the  natives  m 
small  canoes  of  it,  and  use  it  in  house-buildi 
^Edye,  M,  atid  Van, 

ANAM.  The  Anamese  or  Anamitic  grouf 

peoples  inhabit  Cochin-China  and  Tonkio,  ( 

are   a  section  of  the   division   to  which 

Chinese    belong.     The  Chinese   form  of  i 

nam    is    Ngannam.     The    language   is    ] 

nos^llabic.      The    Tonkinese   call  the  Co< 

Chinese,  Kuang  and  Kekuang,  nAmes  probi 

the  same  as  Khyen  and  Kakbyen.   The  Cod 

Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  call  the  Tonkin 

Kepak.     The  Anamese  are  of  1  'W  stature,. 

men  with  long  arms  and  short  stout  legs,    i 

are  very  light  colored,  well  and  warmly  eld 

in  silk  and  cotton.     The  men  are  hardy| 

active.     The  women  still  fairer,  are  well  fo^ 

and  graceful.     The  higher   classes  are  sblj 

and    decorous  like    the   Chinese.     The  k 

lively  and  talkative.     The  dress  of  both  • 

consists  of  loose  trowsei-s  and  loose   frock.) 

large  sleeves    In  their  persons,  their  dresa 

their  food,  they  are   very  unclean.     Th^ 

arrogant  as  to  their  national  importXnoe.  i 

religion  is  Buddhism  but  Shaman  supcrstt) 

also  prevail.     A  Cochin- Chinese  marries  \ 

he  has  the  means,  and  among  the  poorer  d< 

the  age  of  the  female  is  from  1 5   to    20. 

wife  is  purchased,  polygamy  is  habitual,  i 

tion  is  often  had  recourse  to :  unmarried  iti 

are  not  all  chaste.  But  adultery  in  the  mi 

woman    is    punished    with   death. — LaU 

Descriptive  Kthnology.     Orawfutd's  Dicik^ 

pp,  321  to  488.    See  Buddha.  Chinese.  C^ 

China.     India,  p.   319,  343  and  844. 

ANA-MALLAI,  Tam.,  or  the  elep 
hills,  a  considerable  group  in  the  south  I 
Indian  Peninsula  from  which  much  valj 
timber  hns  been  obtained,  yielding  an  ai 
profit  of  about  Rupees  50,000.  Thereat 
few  inhabitants — a  forest  race  scarcely  civi 
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ANAMBA  GROUP  or  ISLANDS,  in  the 
Chka  Seas,  consists  of  two  large  groups  and 
BeveFal  smaller  ones  with  numerous  detached 
isieU.  The  larger  islands  are  inhabited  and 
abouad  with  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables. — 
HorAurgh.    See  Pulo  Repon. 

ANAMIHTA  GOCCULUS.  IF  and  A. 

Syn. 

Anamirta  paniculafca*    ColA'   ' 
Menispermum  cocoulus.    Linn, 
M.  heteroclitum.    Roa^.  Hi.  817. 
M.  monadelphum.    IRoxb, 
Gocculua  auDerosua.     W  and  A. 
„      lacunosua,  2).  O. 
orbiculatua,  D,  C 


ANANAS  SATIVUS,  Schult. 

Syn. 

Bromelia  auanas,  Linn.  Roxh-  ii,  11 6. 
„         savita,  Roxh.  Fl.  Ind, 

Ananas sa  sativa,  Lindley, 


AnanliB,  An.  Deku.  Tel. 

Malay. 

Manas Bali. 

Nanas  ..   BvBM.  Malay. 

Pandang Celeb. 

Pine-apple Ewa. 

Eamaa Lahp. 

Lanaa Madurese. 

Earda  Cheeka  ...Malay. 


Naaas... Malay  of  Java. 

Purlthi Maleal. 

Eoida  chika ,, 

Pina PHiLLUPiins. 

Antissi Singh. 

Anaaa  maram.^  ...Tak. 

Ananas Tel. 

Anaaa  chettu ,» 

Anauaa  PanduChetbu  n 


Oaarla  Phalla.    Maleal. 
Polla,  or  Kakan- 

daka-conuveh ...     ,> 
Pola  kondakah 

connveh.      ..•        »> 
Kaka-mari.       ..      Sans 
Eaka^Ui  maram?  Tam 
Kaki-champA ...        Tel 

Kakamari.     ...        n 


Khinak-ul  Kalb?  Ar. 
Bakain  ka  Phal  ?  Beno? 
Cteculufi  ludicus.     Eno; 

„    Levaniious.    ,9 
Coqaee  de  Lerant.     PR. 

J«iiii9 ..•     ^^2. 

Kakmari..'  *•■  Hmo. 
Bftooa  Orientalis.  Lat. 
Tubabidji    ...     Malay. 

This  is  a    strong  climbing  shrub,  with  the 
bark  corky,  ash-ooloured,  and  deeply  cracked 
into    fissures  ;  leaves  roundish,  hard,  leathery. 
It  ia  one  of  the  Menisperraaceae.     It  grows 
in   Oylon,    in    Malabar,  the    Concans,    the 
Circar  Mountains,    Orissa,    Assam,    Burmah, 
the  Moluccas    and    Timor.      The   seeda    are 
about  the   size    of  a   cherry,  the     kernel    is 
ody.    They  are  devoid  of  smell,  of  extremely 
bitter  Utte,  and  poisonous  in  moderate   doses. 
Tewlve  grains  of  the  seeds  given  to  a  dog  killed 
it  in  five  minutes.  They  are  poisonous  to  all 
animals,  and  even  to  vegetables.     A  solution 
prepared  from  an  extract  made  with  the  seeds 
killed  a   bean    plant    in    twenty-four    hours- 
Goeeolus  indicus  is  largely  employed  in  Austra- 
lii  in  destroying  the  parasitic    animals  which 
attack  the  skins  of  sheep.     It  is  also   used    for 
stupifying  fish ;  mixed  with  crumbs   of  bread 
and  thrown  into  ponds,  the  fish  which  eiat  the 
tnimbs  become  intoxicated,  float  on  the  surface, 
and  aie  easily  taken.    Fish  thus  caught  are 
exceedingly  dangerous.     It  has  been  said   that 
the  seeds  are    often  added  to  beer,  to  render 
it  moie    intoxicating,  but    the  truth  of  this 
accusation  has  not  been  confirmed.     The  only 
IMC  of  the  Cocculus .  indicus  in  medicine  is  as 
an  eitemal  application,  as  a  powder  or  oint^ 
mcnt,  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair,  and.in  the 
treatment    of  some    cutaneous    diseases.     Its 
importe  into  England  have  largely  and  rapidly 
increased,    two    hundred    tons    having     been 
delivered  in  1850,  the  price  about  20  sh.  the 
tv\,^Awilie  Materia.  Indka,  Roxb.%%u  817. 

VoigL  329.  O'Skanoh.  194    Dr.  Meson.  Hog. 

31.     Ut^Ml  Planlz.  Jlool.  et.  T.  185.   TooUs 

SioliUk9^  qf  Commerce.   Simmonds. 
ANAM-MELECH,  the  female  power  of  the 

««n,  to  whom  children  were,  burned  as  10  Mo- 

Itch, 


The  pine  apple,  is  a  West  Indian  plant  which 
has  been  domesticated  in  all  the  warm  parts  of 
South  Eastern  Asia  and  in   hot  houses  in    the 
colder  places  of  Europe,  but  in  the  moist  warm 
localities   of  the  Indian   peninsula,   of  Bengal 
Ceylon,  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  the  Straits, 
Moluccas,  Phillipine s,  and  China,   it  grows  in 
great  abnndauce,  ia  even  wild,  forming  hedges, 
but  tlie  flavour  of  the  fruit  which  is  a  general 
favourite,  ia   greatly    improved   by  cultivation 
in     rich    soil.      The    leaves      yield   a    very 
valuable    fibre    from    which     in    the   Straits 
and    in   Java,    a    much    prized     delicate    fa- 
bric, the   ''pina  silk"  of  commerre,   is  manu- 
factured.    The    Juries   Report  in    the   Mad- 
ras Exhibition  of  1856  describe  its  fibre  as  fine, 
white  and   strong,  of  considerable  length,  very 
silky  and    susceptible  of  being  split   into   the 
finest  threads  and  very  fine  specimens  of  it  were 
exhibited  by  the  Madras  School  of  Arts  as  tow, 
hackled  flax,  and  refuse  for  making  string  :  also 
as  thread,  string,  and  line  and  clean  specimens 
of  the   fibre  were  contributed  from   Cocanada, 
South  Arcot,  Tanjoie,   Bolarum,  and  Tranque- 
bar.  The  leaves  are  gathered  in  the  same  way  as 
the  aloe,  and   are  placed  on   a  piece  of  board 
ai^   scraped   with  a  blunt   knife.     The  fibres 
that^^e   loosened    are   drawn  out,  the  leaves 
turned  over,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  of  the 
stem  end  scraped  as  before,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fibres  are  loosened  by  the  removal  of  the  pulp 
in  that  part  of  the  leaf,  the  fibres  are  taken  hold 
of  by  the  fingers  and  drawn  out.     These  fibres 
are  again  laifl  on  the  board,  and  any  remaining 
portion  of  the  pulp  gently  scraped  out  with  the 
aid  of  water,  when  they  are  gathered  and  dried 
in  the  sun.     By  another  mode  of  treatment,  the 
leaves  are  laid  in  the  sun,80  as  to  dry  up  aportion 
of  the  sap,  when^  on  being  taken  up  and  bruised 
by  the    hand,  the  fibres   become  loosened   and 
may  be  taken   hold  of,  and  drawn  out.     But  a 
great  loss  of  fibre   results,  so  that   this  method 
cannot  be  recora mended. —^t»«M*,  2*1.  ^otgC, 
461.     Hoff,  764.     Mad.  Ex.  Jur.  BeporL 
ANANAS  SATIVUSvAB.  B  STRIATL 

FOLIA.     ElBBON-LBAVfiD  PINE  APPLE.     IhM 

is  a  very  ornamenlftl  variety  ot  the  pine  appU 
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which  baa  been  introdaoed  fiom  Malaoea,  inio 
the  Teofisserim  Provitioes. — Mason. 

Ar<7ANAS  BRACTEATUS  Sghdlt.  A  spe- 
cies from  Brazil,  introduced  iDto  the  Calcutta 
gardens. — yoigi,  615. 

ANANDA.  The  nephew  or  cousin  and 
iavourite  <iiseiple  of  Gautama  :  he  was  a  iMtro 
(Presbyter)  or  Bkikshu  (fliendieant)and  did  not 
attain  the  sanctity  of  4he  Rahat-kood^  or  quali- 
fication for  final  emancipation  without  birth, 
JliU  the  Syn<Kl  held  at  Bigagriha,  in  Magahda, 
soon  after  the  deatli  of  Buddha.  He  was 
Sakya  Kdni's  personal  attendant.  At  An* 
anda's  intercession  female  devotees  (Biks- 
bttnis)  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Buddhist  community  and  permitted  to  embrace 
•n  ascetic  life,  and  those  at  Mathra  paid 
their  devotiotia  chiefty  to  the  stnpa  of  Atmuda 
beeanse  of  this  intercession.— Fff/<r'«^«6aajy,  p. 
%t.  ffydet's  Eastern  Mouaohism,  p,  433.  See 
Bttdvlha«-^Sakya  Muni:  Topes. 

ANANDA,  in  Saanserit  means  joy,  and  hf^nce 

ANANDA-NAT  'HA.  Sans,  the  lord  of  joy, 
from  ananda,  joy,  and  nat  'ha,  a  lord. 

ANANDA,  a  herd,  husband  of  Yasuda,  the 
couple  who  fostered  the  infant  Krishna. 

ANANDA  GIRT.  A  hindu  author  of  re- 
pute, who  wrote  the  Sankara  Digvi^ayay  on  tlie 
modifications  of  religion. 

ANANDRAVER,  Malval.  In  N.  Mala- 
b»r,  amongst  tl^  polyandric  races  who  follow 
the  descent  of  Marumaka  tayam,  or  dtsceMSus 
ab  ff/«ro— this  is  a  term  for  the  more  distant  re** 
latives  of  a  Tarwada,  or  united  family.  See 
I^olyandry. 

ANA-NERINGI.  Tam.  .a%8r-Q/5rfi(§ft. 
Pedulium  murex. 

ANANl  Sans.  Earth  ;  amongst  the  Kola, 
under  the  designation  Isani  (Isa,  goddess. 
Anani,  earth)  is  the  worship  of  tbe  earth.  See 
Kols.  587.  Cy.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 

ANANTA.  Sans.  Infinity  ;  Eternity;  Time; 
Bndlesa. 

ANANTA,  A  name  of  Sesha  the  king 
>fthe  serpents.  Sesha  m(*ans  duration  and 
^nanta  endless,  in  hindu  theogony,  the  ser- 
lent  on  which  the  deity  reposes  in  the  intervals 
>f  creation.  See  Gal  pa.  Hindoo.  Inscriptions, 
9.  360,  p.  383.  Kalpa.  Lakshmi.  Sesha. 
^ishnn. 

Al^ANTA  VABMA,  a  prince  mentioned  in 
;he  inscription  on  the  buddha-gaya  yaulted 
^arem  or  Xfaga-juui  cave  of  about  the  dth  or 
LOtb  centuries.  Q^.  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii.  See 
[naor^tions.  p.  378.,  382,  892. 

ANANTI  ^i^oto.  ANATI  t^Q.  ANTI 

3H1TTU,  eo*89to>.TsL  Mim  paradisiaea.  L. 

ANANTA-lfUl!^  Beno.  IndiaB  Sarsapa- 
ilia,  Hemidesmus  Indieus. 


ANAPA  GHIKKUDA  KATA  ej^DK)^ 
th'r*o:6.  Tel.  Lablab  vulgaris/ Sst^'. 

ANAPA  KAYA.  s»^ti-7»os5.  Til.  Lage- 
naria  vulgaris,  Ser.-^fF,  and  A.  106 !• 

ANA-PBASAKAM,  amongst  the  hiudus,  is 
a  social  and  sacred  rite,  of  giving  rice  for  the 
first  tiipe  tor  an  infant^  when  six  months  old. 
Cyc  of  liid.  Sup.  ii. 

ANAB.  BsNQ.  Dekh.  Hind.  6ns.  Mahb. 
Pers.  Punica  granatum,  tKe  pomegranate. 

ANARA/«  Anarajpoora,  a  Ceylon  town, 
where  are  several  Buddhist  dehgopas  or  dagobas, 
tlie  heighths  t>f  which  vary.  They  were  built  at 
from  B.  C.  807  to  A.  D.  a76.  It  has  been  iu 
ruins  for  about  600  years.  The  ruins  are 
16  miles  square,  comprising  a  surface  of  266 
square  miles.  Tliose  of  PoUanarua  are  much 
smaller,  but  Ihey  are  nevertheless  of  great  ez« 
tent. — Baker's  Rifle, p.  99. 

ANABADHAPUBA,  an  uncient  city  in 
Ceylon,  now  in  ruiiis.  It  is  the  Anuro- 
grammum  of  Ptolemy.— iTyrfcr's  Mtuterm 
Monackism,  jd.  433. 

ANABAlAy  the  anceator  of  the  Haras  of 
Haraoti.  He  was  the  eon  of  Yisla-Heviiy  or 
more  properly  of  Hanakya  Rai,  who  jn  A.  D. 
695  had  founded  Sambur,  hence  his  title  of 
Sambri  liao.  In  A.  D.  1024,  Atiaraja  took 
possession  of  Hansi  or  Asi  in  Hariaiiab. — 
Thomas'  Pnnsep.  1249. 

ANABADHAKA  MUNDA,  one  of  the 
paricidal  Bhattiya  family,  reigned  8  years  from 
B.  C.  478.     See  Bhattiya. 

ANAS  oa  A  NOME.  Malay.  Arenga 
saccharifera. 

ANASA,  f^fn^p.  Ananas  sativua,  SckuU^ — 

Bromelia   ananas,   L.  B.   ii.  116. 
ANASANDKA  or  CHANDRA,  ejcf-jSojtf. 

iro(tf*    Acacia  ferruginea,  D,  Cr— Mimosa  fer- 

raginea,  R»  ii.  561. 

ANAS  OYGNUa  Of  ihia  genm,  one  of  tke 
geese  division  of  the  AnserimB,  A.  Cygnoides 
is  domettioated  in  China.  A.  ciuerens  oommon 
in  India  and  A.  Brachyrhynchna  inhabita  the 
Punjab. 

ANASEEPOO.  Tam.  ^tsat^Si^  Star 
Anise  :  lUieinm  anisatum. 

ANA    SH0BI6BNAM.    Malsal.    (9%or) 

OXDOcSICCyenDo  Syn.  of  fiirardinia  Lesefaenanl- 

tiana  :  Urtica  heterophylla. — Roxb, 

ANASHOVADI.  Mal.  and  Tam.  Ele- 
phautopus  scaber. — Linn, 

ANASI.  Singh.  Tam.  Ananas  aativns. 
Fine  Apple. 

ANAS     PHOOL.     Hind.       J^ca^U) 

Illicium  anisatum.    Anise.    Star  anise. 

ANASTATICA  HIEROPUNTICA,  the 
Rose  of  Jericho. 
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ANCHOR. 


ANCHUSA. 


ANATA,  See  AMiUs. 

ANATHERUM  MURlGATUlf.  Bbauv. 
Syo.  of  Andropogoii  munefttttni. 

ANATmiB,  a  famflf  of  wi^r  bif dt  teveral 
gnen  of  wbich  Ph»ni(»pter«s ;  Cygnos  ; 
(feidroeypia  ;  Anser  ;  Anns  ;  bernicla ; 
ttRidiomis  ;  nettnpirt  ;  Casarca,  Twloma  ; 
Mia;  Chaulelasmas ;  Mareea:  Qnerquf-r- 
dftia;  faligolii,  Mergus,  and  podiceps,  dwell 
JB  Sooth  Eastern  Asia ;  &ir  J.  D.  TeniMiit^ 
Dodeing  the  Ceylon  birds  mentions  that 
tfceis,  are  flrn^ting  on  the  surfHce  of  the  deeper 
water,  fleeU  of  the  Analida^  the  Coromaiidel 
Uil,  the  Indian  hooded  gull^  the  Caspian  tern, 
tad  a  conntleas  variety  of  ducks  and  smaller 
fowl,  pintails,  teal,  red-erested  pochards^ 
shueilers,  and  terns.  Pelicans  in  great  namhers 
RMit  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  taking  up 
thdr  posttion  at  sanrise  on  some  projecting 
nA.— Bengal  Am.  Soc.  Oat.  TennenfM  Sketcke$ 
^  a«  fiaiural    Hiaiory  of  Ceylon,  p.  »6». 

AXATINA  SUBR03TRATA,  one  of  the 
lytoridiA,  a  mduso  found  in  Australia  and  the 
Indian  OceaB.--^Jb^.  Oyelop* 

ANAU  A^ANDAT,  a  name  of  Lake  Manasa- 
rofars. 

ANA-VINGA,  Malbal.    Casearia  eausiala. 

ANAXA60RAS,  a  Grecian  whose  two 
repvted  followers  were  Damon  and  Fythiaa, 
nppoaed  by  Major  Cunniut^ham  to  be  the  words 
dhsnuna,  Yirtoe  or  practical  morality,  and 
Mdha,  Wisdom  ;  See  Damon  and  Pythias. 

ANAlAI<f.     Cowherd  or  Shepherd. 

ANAY  VAL  MYRB.  Tam.  ^asw  w^ 
<mSa  Elephant's  Tail. 

ANAZi  An  Arab  tribe  of  which  in  Skinner's 
tme  tke  estimated  population  was  one  million  ; 
thef  were  riolier  ana  more  powerful  than  any^ 
e«tt  to  the  aborea  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
whole  space  between  the  Haman  and  the 
&M»krates  nearly,  belonged  to  them,  and  their 
bnadary  on  the  side  of  Arabia  is  dose  to 
^M^iL  They  commanded  the  route  of  tlie 
Bagdad  earawan  to  and  from  Damascus,  and  the 
%run  line  of  pilgrimage  to  Meoeai  frooa  each  of 
winch  th^  reeaiyed  tribnte.  This  is  the  tribe 
flhnad  1^  Niebohr  as  hawing  sprung  from  the 
Jews  of  Kheibar ;  and  in  their  name  of  Anaaie, 
or  AaMssOy  h«  diseowers  tba  HebieWt  Hanasai — 
^3«Msr'a  Outrlaad  Jmimug.  Vol.  11.  p.  84-6. 

ANBAB.    Ababio.  Malay.   Ambergris. 

ANGHAB.  Malay.  Anttaris  toxioaria. 
^pisantiar. 

ANOHOId.     Fft.    Andhory. 

ANCHOR.    Bvo. 


Uagar,  An.  Bkng.  Hnro. 

IAD|^r... 

HnrD. 

Ky-oak-«a     ...    BuaH. 

^ticora... 

It. 

Slew.,,          .,»       ira. 

Sftwuh... 

...    Malay. 

^ahw,.,.         ,,,     Oca. 

Jangkar... 

...         ^, 

Aagkm        ...  Oekk. 

Anok    ... 

f .  •        Sp. 

hnU. Qvz, 

Laagara... 

...      Tat. 

This  article  of  ships  furniture  of  which  there 
are  many  kinds,  sheets  bower,  stream,  kedge  and 
grapnel,  lor  tame  weaseb,  is  wholly  imported  into 
India.  Those  for  smaller  v^sels  are  manuH 
factured  in  this  country,  of  wrought  iron  bnl 
many  are  of  rude  form.  In  1847  and  1848, 
about  4600  tons  of  anchors  were  exported  from 
England,  and  this  has  now  perhaps  doubled, 
their  value  being  aboni  £20  the  ton.-^Poo/e. 

ANCHOVIES,  EssuNOE  of:  Dr.  Hassall 
found  the  whole  of  ihe  samples  adulterated  with 
the  ferruKinousoiide,  bole  Armenian. -^JSwaJo//. 

ANCHOVY.  £ng.  Eograulis  encrasichobis. 
Ancboii ..  ...      Fa.  |  Acoioghe It» 

The  anchovies  met  with  iu  India  are  wholly 
imported.  The  true  or  common  anchovy  is  tbe 
Engraulis  encrasicholus  of  Cuvier,  a  small  fish 
about  four  iiicKes  long  with  bluish  brown  back 
and  silvery  white  on  the  belly.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  though 
occurring  in  other  seas,  they  are  chiefly  caught 
at  nighty  by  nets,  their  heads  immediately 
taken  off,  and  their  entraila  removed.  Another 
Mediterranean  species  K  Meletta,  is  largely 
substituted  for  and  mixed  with  the  true  anchovy 
but  they  are  from  four  to  seven  inches  long^ 
and  other  fish,  Dutch  and  Sicilian,  are  also 
employed  to  adulterate  anchovy  paste  and 
sauce.  Of  species  of  Engramis  at  Madras, 
three  in  number,  the  Netteli  or  Teran  Gkionie, 
E.  albus,  is  caught  in  grtot  nets,  in  immense 
numbers  and  by  Europeans  is  highly  esteemed 
for  the  breakfast  table ;  and  one  about  6  inehes 
long  is  very  delicate  eating.  The  Tamil  names 
of  the  others  are  Pola  N'eiidi  and  Maper^- 
Nviieli,  (See  Engraulis.)  Jerdoti.  The^na- 
jA^tg'nai'Say,'  of  the  Burmese  coast  and 
Tenasaerim  provinces,  is  considered  by  Dr^ 
Mason  to  be  the  E,  Meleita,  or  common 
sardine ;  but  Mr.  Mason,  has  no  doubt  it  is  aii 
Bngraulfs. — Faulkner,  Mason.  Hassall,  An^. 
Oye.  Poole  p,  9.  Bingky  iii.  221. 

ANCHUSA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Boraginacese.  Voigt  names  A. 
officinalis,  paniculate  and  undulata,  but 
none  of  the  species  are  indigenous  or  domestic, 
cated.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  495  notices  that 
^nckusa  UaUea  is  mentioned  by  Nicander  5. 
38,  and  ia  called  Bugloss,  flt>m  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  cow's  tongue. 
Bos  glossa.  In  Iiidia  the  Greek  synonyms 
buglootun  and  Jooghulus  are  assigned  to 
(Jmama  hracheatum  (fijQJVd.)  In  the  Bombay 
bazars  the  OaccUia  Klemia  is  similarly  termed 
Oao  iubau,  or  cow'ia  tongue.  He  also  describes 
p.  496,  J.  Anehusa  iinetoria.  (Alkanet)  a 
native  of  Europe,  for  which  root  those  of  the 
Onosma  eehioides,  and  0,  iincioria  have  been 
substituted.  The  Onosma  emodl  (WaH.)  of  the 
Himalayas  is  closely  allied  to  this,  and  is 
called  Maharunga  from  the  intensity  of  its 
colour.    The  alkanet  of  Constantinople  is  pro- 
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duced  by  a  different  order  of  plants  altogether, 
being  the  root  of  the  Alcanna  vera.  It  ia  im- 
ported into  England  in  very  small  qaantities  as 
a  dye.— <8f^.  of  Com.  Poole,  Foigt.  O'Shaugh- 
neasyp.  495-6,  Hog.  541. 

ANOISTROCLADUS.  Wall.  A  genns  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Malphigiacese  of  which 
A.  Vuhlii,  and  A.  Heyneanus  are  known.  The 
name  of  this  plnnt  is  from  ^nkisiron,  a  hook 
and  Kladus,  --a  branch,  in  allusion  to  the  hook- 
like tendrils  on  the  branches. — Gr,  Cat.  p,  28 

ANCISTIIOCLADUS  VAHLir.  Arn.  Gona 
Wei.  Singh.  Gona  pattan  Wei.  Singh,  grows 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Ceylon 
up  to  200  feet.— r//wflt/M;?.  188. 

ANCISTROCLADUS  flEYNEANUS.flr«^^. 
Cat.  Kurdal,  Mahratta.  Modira  valli  Mai. 
Rheede.  Valli  Modigam,  Mai.  Rheede.  Grows 
at  the  Parr  Ghaut :  ravines  at  Khandalla, 
but  not  common.  The  Modira  valli  usually 
quoted  for  Artabotrys  odorotissima,  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  this  plant.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  shrub,  but  hardly  known  yet  to  Euro- 
pean botanists.  — ^r.  Cat, 

ANCISTROCLADUS  EXTENSUS.  W^all, 
a  climbing  shrub  of  Amherst. 

ANCISTROLOBUS  CARNEUS,  W^alL 

Hypericum  c&rneum,  Wall.  Cat. 
Zeen-ga-1ay-  ...     Tavot.  I  Zoiing.ga  lae...     Burm. 
Zin-ga-lae.        ...        „      \  Tonng-ga-la  Martaban. 

This  tree  attains  a  maximum  height  of  30 
feet,  it  rarely  exceeds  8  feet  in  girth  and  its 
maximum  is  3  cubits.  It  is  plentiful  in  the 
Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests,  where  the  tiinber 
grows  very  tall,  and  it  is  found  widely 
scattered,  all  over  the  Amherst,  Tavoy  and 
Mergui  Provinces,  but  in  none  abundant.  It 
is  also  a  native  of  China.  Its  dark  brown 
wood,  when  seasoned,  floats  in  water.  It  has 
a  long  fibre,  tenacity,  durability,  and  sufficient 
lightness,  and  is  very  free  from  knots.     It  is 


ANDAMAN  ARCHIPELAGO  lies  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  ooB'- 
sists  of  three  principal  islands^  which  give  the 
name  to  this  group  together  with  smaller  islands 
and  rocks  lying  in  and  near  the  meridian 
of  98^  E.  and  comprehended  between  the 
parallels  of  10^  25*  and  15°  0',  N.  Pre- 
paris  Island  is  the  most  northern  of  the  group. 
The  Great  Coco,  6  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad, 
id  45  miles  distant  from  Preparis  Island, 
extending  from  lat.  H""  to  W  8'  N.  and 
is  in  lung.  93''  25f  E.  The  Little  Coco  is  9 
miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Great  Coco  and  is 
2i  miles  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad. 
The  Great  Andaman,  is  in  reality  composed  of 
three  islands,  which  extend  from  Cape  Price 
in  lat.  13°  84,*  N.,  long.  93^*  9'  E.  to  the 
S,  E.  point  in  lat.  11°  80'  N.  long.  92*=> 
56'  E.  in  a  S.  i  W.  direction.  The  Islands  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  two  narrow  straits. 
There  are  great  cor»l  reefs  on  the  western  side 
of  the  group  rendering  the  coast  dangerona. 
The  North  Andaman  is  about  44  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south  and  14  in  breadth, 
and  Port  Cornwallis  is  on  the  east  side,  in  lat. 
13°  18'  N.  It  is  an  excellent  bay  or  harbour, 
about  3  miles  broad  and  extending  about  six 
miles  into  the  land  in  a  N.  Westerly  direc- 
tion. The  middle  Andatnan  is  about  50 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  and  15  or 
16  in  general  width.  While  the  south  Anda- 
man is  about  48  miles  in  length  north  to 
south  and  from  9  to  15  in  width. — These  islands 
were  surveyed  in  1789  and  1790  by  Lieutenant 
'Archibald  Blair  R.  N,  who  made  a  circuit  of 
the  entire  archipelago,  and  embodied  the  result 
of  his  researches  in  general  charts,  plans* 
and  a  report  containing  useful  information  for 
mariners.  The  islands  are  indented  by  numeroos 
bays  and  inlets.  Some  places  may  be  distin- 
guished   afar   off  by   white  cliffs,  which  rise 


used  by  the  Burmese  for  building,  for  ploughs,  I  abruptly   from    the    sea.     The    Islands   forrti 


and  for  utensils  of  all  kinds,  and  is  recommend- 
ed for  handles  of  chiselsi  hammers  and  tools 
generally. — Ctptain  Dance,  Dr.  McClelland. 
Dr.  Ma9on.  Voigt.  89. 

ANCISTROLOBUS  MOLLIS. 
Yin-bya Burm. 

This  tree  is  described  by  Dr.  McClelland 
along  with  A.  Carneus,  as  plentiful  in  the 
Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests.  The  timber 
grows  very  tall,  but  seldom  exceeds  three  feet 
iq  girth.     Wood  dark  brown. — cMClellaHd. 

ANCLA.     Sp.     Anchor. 

ANCORA.     It.    Anchor. 

ANCKE.     Pe.     Anchor. 

ANCUSA.     It.    Alkanet. 

ANDALUSIl  E,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  slate 
strata  near  the  granite  East  of  Tavoy. 

ANDA  OOMESll.  Juss.  A  tree  intro- 
duced from  Brazil'  to  the  Calcutta  gardens 
with  small  white  sweet  scented  ilowers.  —  Foigt, 


part  of  a  volcanic  chain  which  extends  from 
Sumatra  to  Cape  Negrais  on  the  coast  of 
Burmah.  The  coasts,  and  probably  the  inland 
parts  also,  are  covered  with  dense  jungles 
of  lofty  trees,  the  forests  being  rendered 
impervious  by  tangled  brushwood  and  inter- 
twining creepers  and  rattans,  scarcely  pervione, 
it  would  appear,  even  to  the  wild  race  by 
whom  the  islands  are  exclusively  ocoopied. 
In  the  year  1791,  a  settlement  -was  former]  by 
the  British  GoTemment  at  Port  Chatham,  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Island, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long,  and  twenty  miles  broad.  The  chief  ob- 
ject was  the  establishment  of  a  naval  station, 
at  which  ships  of  war  on  the  Indian  station 
might  repair  and  refresh,,  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  timber  trees,  and  the  favourable  position 
of  the  islands  for  communication  with  all  parts 
of  India,  having  led   to  the  selection  of  the 
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AodaoiiAns  for  this   purpose.     The   establish-  ( their  woolly  heads  with  red  ochre  or  cinnabar. 


aeot  ooBsisted  of  a  few   companies  of  native 
inops  from  Bengal,  and  of  a  body  of  convicts 
iirom  the  same  place.     la   1795,  the  establish^- 
Bent  was  removed^  at  the  suggestion  of  Ad^ 
nifsl  Comwallis,  to   the  port  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  ishind,  which   now  bears   hia  name. 
Tke  establishment  was  only  maintained  for  a 
feir  years   longer — the  settlement   proving  so 
pf^e]Binently  insalubrious  tJiat   it   had  to  be 
abandoned  towards  the  close  of  1796,  but,  in 
ibe  interim^  it  h«d  been   visited   by  .Colonel 
%ne8,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Burroah,  on  a 
•iipionaiic  mission,  and  the  interesting  descrip- 
lioiofthe  inhabitants,  which   is  contained  in 
tbe  narrative  of  his  embassy,  is    that  by  which 
(be  natives  of.  these   Islands   were  long  best 
knowD.    Tlie  Andaman   Islands  are  inhabited 
by  a  moe  of  men,  the  least  civilised   perhaps 
ill  tbe  world ;  being  nearer  to  a  state  of  nature 
ihao  any  people    we  read  of.     Their  colour  is 
cf  the  darkest   hue,   their   stature  in  general 
null,  and  their  aspect  uncouth.     Their  limbs 
ue  ilUfonned  and  slender,  their   bellies  pro- 
niieiit ;  and    like    the   Africans^    they    have 
tooUy  beads,  thick  lips,  and  flat  noses.     They 
(TO  quite  naked,  the  women  wearing  only  at 
tioKs  a  kind  of  tassel,  or  fringe  round  the  mid- 
die,  which  is  intended  merely  as  ornament,  as 
thcjf  do  not  betray  any   signs   of  bashful  ness 
wben  seen  without  it.     The   men  ere  little 
above  5  feet  in  height,  5  ft.  2  and  5  f t  S  inches, 
ire  cunDJng,  crafty »   and  revengeful ;  and  fre- 
quently express  their  aversion  to  strangers  in 
t  bid  and  threatening  voice^  exhibiting  various 
tigss  of  defiance,  and  expressing  their  contempt 
liy  indecent   gestures.     At  other  times  they 
appear  quiet  and  docile.     Latterly,  they  have 
iNeioie  quite  familiarised  to  £uropeans>  but 
beiim  tkat  they  would   affect  to  enter  into  a 
friendly  conference,  and   after  receiving,  with 
aftkaw  of  humility,  articles  presented  to  them, 
tbry  set  up  a   shout    and   discharged   their 
wows  at  the  donors.    On  the  appearance  of  a 
*wel  or  boat,  tbey   would  frequently  lie  in 
labvsh  among  the  trees,  ajjd  send  the  oldest 
<M  of  their  gang,   to    the   water's  edge,  to 
«deavour  by  friendly  signs  to  allure  tbe  stran- 
m  on  shore.     If  the  crew  ventured  to  land 
^j^i  arons,  thi^*  iastantly  rushed  out  of  their 
vkiBg.plaoes,  and  attacked  them.     In  these 
i^ttiahes  they  displayed  much  resolution,  and 
rtn^  into  iLe  water  to  seise  the  boat;  and 
%  have  been  known  even  to  discharge  their 
*»•»*  while  in  the   act  of  swimminir.     Their 
•edeoflife  is  like  the  brujte,  their  whole  time 
•  »pest  in  search   of  food.     'I  hey    have  yet 
J»fc  no  attempts  to  cultivate   their  lands,  but 
«H  entirely  upon  what  they  can  pick   up,  or 


Thus  attired  ihey  walk  forth  to  their  different 
occupations.  The  women  bear  the  greatest 
part  of  the  drudgery  in  collecting  food,  repair^ 
ing  to  the  reef  at  the  recess  of  t  tie  tide,  to  pick 
up  shell-fish :  while  the  men  are  hunting  in  the 
woods,  or  wading  in  the  water  to  shoot  fish 
with  their  bows  and  arrows.  They  are  very 
dexterous  at  this  extraordinary  mode  of  fishing> 
which  tliey  practise  also  at  night,  by  the  lijfht 
of  a  torch,  in  their  excursions  through  the 
woods,  a  wild  hog  sometimes  rewards  their  toil» 
and  affords  them  a  more  ample  repast.  They 
broil  their  meat  or  fish  over  a  kind  of  girdle 
made  of  bamboos ;  but  use  no  salt  or  other 
seasoning.  The  Andainaners  display  much 
colloquial  vivacity,  and  are  fond  of  siiigiug 
and  dancing,  in  which  amusements  the  women 
also  participate.  Their  language  has  been 
said  to  be  rather  smooth  than  guttural,  and 
their  melodies  are  in  the  nature  (>f  reoita^ 
^  tion  and  chorus,  not  unplea&ing.  The  Editor 
sat  for  several  hours  with  two  intelligent  Anda- 
maners,  one  said  to  haVe  been  their  chief  who 
slew  a  European  and  the  other  his  near  relative, 
and  was  witness  to  their  meeting  with  others  of 
their  tribe,  from  whom  they  had  suffered  a 
prolonged  separation.  There  has  no  doubt 
remained  on  his  mind  that  their  langUHge  is 
very  limited  as  to  the  numbers  of  word^; 
during  his  stay  an  officer  visited  tliem, 
who  was  under  the  impression  that  he  knew 
words  of  their  tongue^  But,  he  was  deceived 
by  that  marvellous  power  to  imitate  which 
these  people  possess,  every  vocal  sound  being 
repeated  instantly,  and  with  a  wonderful 
precision.  At  the  moment,  this  power  to  repeat 
accurately  foreign  words  fromi  a  strange  race, 
imparted  the  idea  that  they  understood  and 
could  apply  sUch  words:  But  their  enunciation 
of  vocables  could  only  be  compared  to  the 
acts  of  the  ape  tribes  where  a  new  article 
is  taken  up  and  admired  and  allowed  to 
drop  and  break,  without  the  acquisition  of 
any  knowledge  as  to  the  result  of  so  drop- 
ping a  frangible  material.  The  two  chiefs 
alluded  to  had  been  for  two  months  in 
the  verandah  of  the  guard  room  for  Euro- 
pean sailors,  but,  they  had  not  acquired  a 
single  word  of  the  English  tongue.  This  part 
of  their  character  is  noticed  by  an  anonymous 
writer  who  says  every  one,  who  saw  the  spe^ei- 
mens  of  those  people  during  their  brief  visit  to 
Bangoon,  found  them  the  most  determined 
imitators  possible.  Every  sound  uttered,  no 
matter  in  what  iHnguage,  was  repeated  with 
a  distinctness,  and  even  an  emphasis  by  the 
islanders,  that  quite  sui7>rised  the  listener.  Of 
course,  they  could  understand  nothing  that  whs 


^*  in  the  morning  they  rub  their  skins. I  said  to  them,  but  the  momenta  question  was 
•*^  BHid.  or  wallow  in  it  like  buffaloes,  to  put  to  one  of  them,  it  was  instantly  repeated 
^fist   the  annoyance  of  insects',  and  daub  1  with  a  precision  that  no  European  could  pod- 
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iibly  imitate  with  f^speet  to  a  language  of  the  amall  fry,  and  a  kind  of  wicker-basket^ 
which  he  bad  previously  hea(rd  nothing.  There  which  they  carry  on  their  backs,  serves  t6 
Was  no  study  Whatever  in  the  case.  The  clear!  deposit  whatever  articles  of  food  they  tan  pick 
repetition  of  the  words  appeared  td  depeAd  oVi '  up.     A    feW  specimens  of  pottery  ware  have 


the  keenness  of  hearing  in  the  islander,  and  of 
the  readings  with  which  he  could   adopt  his 
Vocal  organs  to  bting  out  foreign  words.    Like 
all  animals,  they  seem  disposed  to  do  mischief 
on  the  spur  of  a  tfionretit,  but  they  do  not  re- 
alize  any  fear  of  its  after  consequences*     For 
instande,  they  will  rob  a  plantation,  or  even 
knock  over  a  convict,  and  half  an  hour  after, 
they  will  took  as  innocent  and  indifferent  of  the 
crime  they  have  dbmmitted,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.    In  a  oivilSeed  person,  whose  con* 
'  science  is  aWake  to  *'  gooe^*  and  '^  eori,''  fear 
instantly  seizes  iht  offender^  and  until  he  sees 
what  will  be  the  result  of  his  tush   a6t  he  is 
naturally  apprehensive  of  its  penal  consequences. 
Their  numbers  have  been  estimated  attN>m 
t.lfOOto  10,000  but^  the  editor  estimated  the 
entire  tribe  at  about  1,000.  As  bivilieation  ad- 
vances they  must  graduslly  disappear  or  accom^ 
tnodate  themselves  to  tfie  new  state  of  matte^sv 
The  chances  are  that  a  few  years  henee  but  few 
t>f  these  poor  creatures  will  remain  in   their 
aboriginal  state.    The  Andamaners  dance  in 
)h  rtttgv  <eaeh  alternately  kicking  and  slappinp:  the 
lower  pnrt  of  his  person  ad  libitum.     Their 
salutation  is  performed  by  lifting  up  a  leg,  and 
smacking   with   their   hand  the  lower  part  of 
the    thigh*     Their  dwellings  are  the    roost 
wretched    hovels    imaginable.     Three  or  four 
sticks  are  pUnte.1  in  the  ground,  and  fastened 
together  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  oonci  over 
whieh  a  kind  of  Ihatnh  is  formed  with  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  trees.    An  opening  is 
left  on  one  side,  just  large  enough  to  creep  into^ 
and  the  ground  beneath  is  strewed  with  dried 
leaves,  upon  which  they  lie.   In  these  huts,  are 
frequently  found  the  skulls  of  wild  hogs  sus- 
pended to  the  ropfs.    Their  canoes  are  hollow* 
ed  out  of  the  trunke  of  trees  by  means  of  fire 
sad  instruments  of  stosic^  having  no  iron  in  use 
among  them,  eaoept  sach  utensils  as  they  may 
have  procured  horn  Un  Bnropeans  and  aailors 
who  have  lately  visited  these  islands^  or  from 
the  wrecks  of  resstla  formerly  stranded  on  their 
coasts.    They  use  also  rafts  made  of  bamboos 
to  transport  themselves  across  their  harbours, 
or   from  one  island  to  another.     Their  hows 
are  remarkably  long  and  of  an  uneommon 
form  i  their  arrows  are  headed  with  fishb-ones, 
or  the  tusks  of  wild  hogs  ;  sometimes  merely 
with  a  sharp  bit  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire, 
but  these  are  sufficiently  destructive.     They 
use  also  a  kind  of  shield,  and  one  or  two  other 
weapons     have    been    seen    amongst  them. 
Colonel  Byrnes  adds,  a  spear  of  heavy  wood 
sharply    pointed.    Of   their    implements  for 
fishing  and  other  purposes,  little  can  be  said. 
Ilandnets  of  different  siaes  ate  used  in  catching 


been     seen    in    these    islands."      The  An- 
daraaner    has    the    appearance  of  the    small 
sifted  Negro  race  about  5-2  inches  high  and 
would  Seem  to  be  the  descendants  of  ihh  same 
wave  from  the  West  that  has  left  its  features 
in  the  South  of  the  Peninsulas  of.  India  and 
Mlilateca,  and  theBemang  and  the  l^egrittos  of 
New  Guinea.    The  Andamans  have  a  climate 
milder  thaU  th^t  of  the  Tenasserim  and  Pegu 
6oaSts  and  more  resembling  that  of  Colombo 
or  of  the  low  lands  of  Penang.    The  range  of 
the  thermometer',  during  the  past  three  years) 
gives  a  maiimnm  of  90^  ®  and  a  mininhum  of 
70^  in   the  shade.      In   the  sun  maxltttum 
115  ®  minimum  7i  ^  —at  4  p.  m. — while  the 
average  annual  fall  of  rain  was   116  inches; 
This  fall  appears  to  have  been   distributed  over 
165days.Like  all  insular  positions  the  Andamans 
seem  liable  to  be  visited  by  hurricanes.    The 
hills  on  the  main  land  as  seen  from  the  clear- 
ings appear  about  800  feet  high,  having  rich 
valleys  with  Considerable  area  of  level  land,  and 
thence  sloping  gradually  to  the  sea.     After  the 
mutinies  of  1867.  parts  of  these  islands.  Boss 
Island,  Viper  Island,  and  patts  of  the  isUind 
opposite  ttoss,  have  been  cleared  and  convict 
settlements     formed     for   the    mutineers    at 
Port  Blair,  Haddo  and  Aberdeen,  with  a  coast 
road  from  Haddo  to  Aberdeen  and  to  Phoenit 
Bay,  and  another  to  Navy  Bay.   In  these  Bays 
and  Ooastsi   the  mangroves  aliound,  and  the 
smell  around  was  malarious.     The  numbers  of 
convicts  have  risen  to  abont  8,000  to  4,000 
but  about  500  Arom  them  have  endeavoured  to 
escape  to   what  the^  supposed  a  neighbouring 
mainland.     These  islands  have  been   written 
up  as    suitable  for  colonists,  but  there  is  no 
outlet  for  produce.    The  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  **  Aberdeen^'  is  the  spot  recommended 
for  intending  settlers.  Sugar  cane  of  three  years 
growth    flourishes  vigorously  up  the  aides  of 
the    hill.     Cotton    nlso     thrives    as    well    as 
"  jowarry"— "  bajra*'    and   "'hemp. **     Vege- 
tables in  profusion  are  obtained  all  the  year 
round^on  the  main  land  an  extensive  cleariBf 
has   been    made    opposite    Boss   Island    and 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Aberdeen*     It  ife 
elevated  about  60  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  form 
of    a    table<knd.      A     system     of    oultivi^ 
tion  and  nurseries  is  there  oarried  out  though 
on  a  more  extensive   scale.     The   coooanut, 
areca  palm,  mango,   mangosteen,  dorian,  nut- 
meg, orange,  arrow*root,  Sbc.,  all  promise  weli» 
notwithstanding      the    formidable    difficnltiea 
they    have    had    to    encounter-    The  general 
contour    of    the    islands    is  that  of    abm|^ 
elevations    of  150  feet  in  height,  with  sides 
sloping  to  Ae  sea  beach. — EonHmrgk^  J<mm* 
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Jk  Soc.  BiBff,  SdeMmsfrom  ike  Rteorda  of 
ik  GoBenmeui  of  India.  Jitmgoon  rtinet.— 
iwrfjs  RetHfcku.  Voh  to.  f.  389,  et  se^. 
See  India,  p.  3i7.  Marco  Polo.  Seroang. 

AHDAMAN  BED-WOOD.  £no.  Syn. 
of  Fteromrpiu  dalbergioidea.  *-  Hoxb. 

ANDESE.    Ctkoh.     Acacia  Sp- 

ANDBRSON  The  Beverend  John,— an 
oiioent  missionary  and  school  founder  at 
MaJns,  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  establish- 
ed and  the  Free  Church*  Bom  1805,  died 
1855. 

ANDEBSONIA,  Roxb.  A  genus,  of  plants 
Bovtraneferred  to  Gonocarpus  acuminata  and 
Clitifoliaand  A.  Bohituka  to  Amoora.  q.  y. 
Bee  Dindoga  tree»  Buhun  Hind.  Andersonia 
Tobitnka. 

ANDfiRTHALB.  Osb*  Bodss  sesquiear- 
bttas. 

AN-DES,  of  India  are  the  alpinei  cegiona  of 
Tklbet,  bordering  on  Chinese  Tartary.— TtM?. 

ANBGERJ,  Can. 

ladTera...   ...    Habb.  |  Tern IAahb. 

The  flower  of  this  timber  tree  has  not  been 
Ks,  and  its  generic  name  remaina  undetermin- 
ed, but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  apecies  of  Sapin- 
du  or  Nephelium*  It  is  found  in  the  Canara 
lad  Sonda  forests,  above  the  ghat,  chiefly  at 
KBeoood  and  in  the  southern  jungles.  The 
lood  is  serrioeable  in  house  building.*— />r. 

ANDHEB,  a  little  village  lOi  miles  a  W. 
ef  Bhilaa  and  6  miles  W.  of  Bhojpur.  It 
eoBtains  remaina  of  Buddhist  topes. 

AKDHRA.  The  Andhca  or  Vrispala  dy- 
My  of  Andhra  (Orissa?)  or  Telingana  ia  first 
Mtieed  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  which  predicts 
tbt  tkirty  Andhra  Bhritya  kings  will  reign 
4ff6  jears.  Professor  Wilson  adds  in  a  note 
till  the  Vayu  and  Bhagavata  state  also  80 
tings  and  456  years  and  the  Matsya  has  29 
bus  and  460  years.  The  actnal  enumeration 
of  tte  texts  gives  but  24  names  j  that  o£  the 
Kipnta,  but  S8  :  that  of  the  Vayu,  but  17. 
Ae  Matsya  has  the  whole  29  names,  thus 
iidiag  several  to  the  list  of  21,  and  the  aggre- 
pkt  of  the  reigns  amounts  to  486  years  and 
VKBenths.  The  first  was  Kpraka,  B.  C.  21,. 
tpoverfal  servant  of  Suserman,  and  whom  he 
Uledand  then  founded  the  Andhra  B-hritya 
H^'  The  last  was  A.  D.  428,  Chandrasri 
pVqaya  last Ifogadha  king.  800  Jonea,  546 
mJ  Kalomarchishy  (Poulomien  of  Chinese^ 
V<^)died  648  A.  D.  Salomdhi,  Tod,  con- 
te|iuiai|  of  Boppo  Bawil  of  liewar»  A.  D. 
QOI)  Profesaof  Wi)so|i  arriyea  at  the  condu- 
4i^  that  the  race  of  Andhra  kinga  should  not 
— msaeo  till  abont  20  years  B.  0.  which 
^M  agree  with  Pliny's  notiee  of  them :  but 
A  b  possible  Ahat  they  existed  earlier  in  the 
iMIher  India,  althoogh  they  estahliehed  their 
*Airit|  u  Mapdha  only  in  the  first  o^turies 


of  the  Christian  em  and  ended  in  iu  D.  486v 
Chieaoole  and  Bi^abmundiy  were  the  capitals 
of  the  territory,  whiah  is  now  known  aa 
Telingana*.  and  also  the  Northexn  Ciroars.  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  Bex  Andravum  as  a  powerful 
Indian  prince..  The  Andhra  Brahmana  regard 
themselves  as  a  distinct  raee.<— I^^onsa^'  i^rin- 
Hp'9  Indian  A»Ug9ii(i0it  p.  241.  WiUou^^ 
Oios$arjf.    See  Ghalukya .:  India. 

ANDI.  A  religious  mendicant  of  tiie  Saiva. 
sect  in  the  Souih  of  Indi^. 

ANBI-PANDOO.      «^a  .  s^oe^b.     Tsl» 

Banana* 

ANDKHO.  Aorosa  the  Moorghab,  and 
towards  Balk,  which  city  is  in  the  territory  of 
the  king  of  Bokhara,  lie  the  small  states  of 
Andkbo,  Maimuna,  Sbibbergam,  Siripool  and 
Akchee  i  a  connection  subsiala  between  them 
and  Herat,  but  since  they  are  divided  against 
each  other,,  their  aid  is  of  small  avail.  All  of 
them,  are  engi^ed.  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
independent,  though  they  aend  presents  of 
horses  both  to  Herat  ftnd  Bokhara.  Maimwuu 
is  the  most  important  of  the  whole :  the  chief 
in  1840  was  Mi^rah  Khan,,  an  U^bek  of  the 
tribe  Wun,  and  his  country  extended  from 
Maimuna  to  the  l(oorghab,  and  adjoins  that  of 
Sher  Mahomed  Khan  Hu^ara.  Maimuna  itself 

an  open  town,,  or  rather  village,  of  about 


IS  ^  ,. 

50O.  houses ;  but'  the  strength  of  the  chiaf 
consists  in  his  ^'  ils,'*  or  moving  population^ 
who  frequent  ¥lmur,  JankirSj^  Sorbagh,  Kaffir 
KiUa,.  Khyrabad,  Kusar,  Chuckaktoo,  Tukht-i- 
Khatoon,  and  other  sites,  which  can  scarcely 
be  called  villages.  He  also  numbers  Arabs 
among  his  subjects,  many  of  that  tribe  having- 
been  long  settled  here.. 

Andkio,  or  Andkhoee,  in  1.S30,  was  ruled  by 
Shah  Wale  Khan,^an  Afghan  Toork,  who  settled 
here,  wi^h  others  of  hia  tribe,  in  the  time  of 
Nc^dir.  They  were  then  shiahs,  but  are  now 
soonees.  The  '*  ile"  of  the  chiefs,  besides  his 
own  race,  are  Arabs,  and  he  cau.  furnish  500 
horse,  and  is  on.  good  terms  with.  Maimuna. 
Andkho  has  a  larger  fixed  population  than. 
Maimuna,  being  in  one  of  the  high  roads  to. 
Bokhara,,  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  in  this 
canton.  It  is  here  that  the  wheat  is  a  triennial 
plant    Ai»dkh^  ia  the  plaoa  where  Moonnift 

perished* 
SMb^rgam,  bdpngi   tp    aa  Uxbek  ch|ef^ 

in  ISaO  iianed  Booetvm  Khan,  who  has  ^ 
oharacter  for  moderation ;  ^e  aan  muster  500  or 
600  horse,  and  is  on  goocl  terms  with  both 
Maimuna  and  Koondaops.  Oiibhergam  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  vecy  ancient  place*  being  given  to 
the  days  of  the  Kaffirs  (Qfeeka),  and  still  tha 
strongest  fori  in  theae  parts.  Tha  **  aik"  or 
dtadd  is  bnik  of  brick  and  mortar,  and 
surrounded  by  other  walls  of  mud.  Kaliek  AIL 
9eg»  the  tote  chief  of  B^  besieged  it  for  setea 
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years  witboat  success,  but  it  must  ooiy  be 
understood  to  be  strong  against  Uzbeks,  who 
are  badly  supplied  with  artillery.  Water  is 
conducted  to  it  fpom  the   rivulet  of  Siripoo). 

SiripooL  Zo<>lfkaf  Sher,  an  Ussbek  of  the 
tribe  of  Achumuelee,  governed  Siripoo),  in  l'<843 
known  ns  a  brare  an<i  determined  man.  His 
**■  iW  are  in  Sungcharuk,  Paogan,  Goordewan, 
and  Daghdrab-  Siripool  itself  is  as  large  as 
Mairoruus; 

Akhchar  is  a  depenjeney  of  Balk,  and  held 
by  a  sop  of  Eshan  Khojai  governor  of  that 
once  vast  city. 

All  of  these  chiefships  are'  situated  in  the 
plain  country,  which  in  general  is  well  watered 
by  rill3  or  canah,  and  has  abundance  of  forage 
for  camels  and  horses,  which  are  numerous. 
The  soil  is  dry,  but  theire  are  many  gardens 
near  the  towns.  The  style  of  building,  from  a 
scarcity  of  wood,  is  that  of  the  bee-hive  shape. 
There  is  a  good  open  caravan  road  from  Meshid 
to.Balk,  which  is  a  journey  of  16  days  ;  thus, 
from  Meshid  to  Bhurukhs,  four ;  to  the 
Monghul,  three  ;  to  Maimuna^  four ;  and  to 
Balkh  in  five  days.  This  is  much  the  nearest 
route  to  Cabool  from  the  west. — Burners  Papern. 
East  India,  Kabul  and  Affffhanutan^  p.  137. 
Papers  East  India  Cabal  and  Jffghanistan, 
P'  136. 

ANDRACHNE  TRIFOLIATA.     JRoxb. 

Syn. 

**      Stylodiscus  trifoliatus.    Bennefi. 
PsychodendroQ  trifoKatum.     Wa(L 

Uriam,  Assamese. 

A  tree  of  quick  growth  ;  found  in  Java,  Ava, 
Pisninsula  of  India,  atHurdwar^  Chittagong,  Ne- 
pal and  Assam.  Wood  and  hark  red.  Emploved 
for  masts  and  spars  of  small  vessels.— -rot^/. 
Cal.  C^t,  Ex.  1863. 

ANuROaitAPHIS.  Wight,  in  bis  Icores, 
gives  figures  of  A.  Ceylaniea/echioides,  lobelio- 
uleSy  Neesiana,  paniculate,  serpyllifolia  ;  visco- 
sula,  Wightiana.   The  following  may  be  noticed. 

aNDROGRAPHIS    ECHIOIDES.      Nees. 

W.Ic. 

Syn. 

Juaticia  echioides.    Roxb, 
Chavalapuri  Kada.  Tkl.  |  Oorre  Ghimidi    ...     Tsl, 

This  plant  grows  in  Ceylon^  in  the  peninsulas 
of  India  and  Malacca  and  in  the  Himalayas. 
It  has  two  varieties,  a  Lamarckiana  the  Justicia 
of  Lamarck,  and  6.  Linneeanay  the  J.  echiodies 
of  Roxburgh. — Voigt.  693. 

ANDROQRAPHIS  PANICULATA.  JTall. 

Syn. 
Justicia  paniculata.    Burm,    Roxb.  i.  117. 


Kiriat 

Nela  Veknbu 
Nela  Yemu  . 
Kari  Vema... 


Tel. 


Ute? Ab.  I 

Kalo  megha    ...    Brno. 

Maha  tita >,    - 

Kriat.  .Can.  Duk-Htkd. 


Kiriatha      ...   .  Malbal* 
Kara-Kauiram...       „ 

Kairata    Sai^s. 

Hin-bin-komba...  Singh. 


Kalp»..  ...  SiNOB. 

Kriatha . .  ..       ,, 

Kriyat HwcD. 

Kalupnath :  Maha- 
tita  (great  bitter.)  „ 

This  valuable  plant  grows  in  dry  ground^ 
under  the  skade  of  trees,  and  it  flowers  in  the 
cold  season.  It  is  found  wild  in  Ceylon,  the 
peninsula  of  India,  in  Bengal,  and  Java,  but  it 
is  now  cultivated  in  TinnevelTy.  The  roots  have 
long  been  a  popular  febrifuge  and  stomachic. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  *'  DF)gue  amere,"  or  a 
compound  of  mastic,  frankincense,  lesin,  myrrb^ 
aloes^  and  creat  root,  steeped  in  brandy  for  a 
month,  and  the  tincture  strained  and  bottled. 
It  is  an  annual  and,  according  to  Ainslie,  was 
originally  brought  from  the  Isle  of  France. 
But^  it  is  cultivated  iu  Tinnevelly  and  other 
districts ;  and  is  now  found  wild  in  Bengal  and 
probably  in  the  Peninsula.  It  is-  the  true 
Chiretta.  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  plants  from 
which  the  Gliiretta  of  the  bazars  is  obtained.  See 
Chiretta.— Toiy/.  498:  CyShaughnessy,  p.  482 
and  Beng.  Phnrmacopona  :210.  Indian  AnnaU, 
No.  6. 

ANDROMEDA  FASTIGIATA;  the  Hiru^ 
alayan  heather  grows  abundantly  on  Mon 
Lepcha,  at  13,080  feet^  and  affords  a  good  fueL 
Another  species  A.  ovatifolia  is  named  as  oc«- 
curring  along  with  an  llix. — Booker  FoL  1, 
p.  343. 

ANDROPOGON,  Eighteen  species  are 
given  in  Voigt* s  Calcutta  plants  brought 
together  under  this  from  other  genera,  An- 
atherum  ;  Phalaris  ;  Anthisteria  :  Cymbopo- 
gon  :  Calamus  .•  Holcus  and  Saocharum.  Of 
these  18  species,  A.  Arundinaceus  :  A. 
punctatus,  Roxb.  A.  Bladnii,  Retz.  A.  Tria- 
picatus,  Roxb^  A.  pertusus,  fViUd.  A.  glaber, 
Roxb,  A.  Roxburghianus,  Schult,  A.  conju*- 
gatus,  Roxb,  and  A.  binatus,  Retz.  are  of  Ben. 
gal.  A.  CymbariuSj,  Linn,  is  of  the  Coromandel 
mountains,  A.  Prostratus,  Linn,  of  the  Indiai^ 
Peninsula.  A.  scaudeus^  Roas},  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula  and  Bengal  and  A.  Miliformis 
Schult  of  Lucknow.  Andropogon  acicularis 
Retz.  is  BOW  transferred  to  Chrysopogon. 
Much  confusion  however  seems  to  prevail 
as  to  the  clsssificatiou  of  these  grasses^ 
which  by  some  are  arranged  amongst  thci 
GraminaeesB,  and  by  others  amongst  tbe  Pani* 
caoesB.  The  A.  con  tortus,  as  also  A.  acicula- 
tus  has  been  indicated  as  spear  grass.  The 
following  merit  separate  notice, 

ANDROPOGON  BICOLOR.    Black  Joai^ 

Kala  Joar,  Hinb. 

Cultivate^  in  some  places  near  Ajmir.  Genh 
Med,  Top.  p,  176. 

ANDROPOGON  CALAMX/3  AROMA.* 
TlCUd.  Ihyle.  Its  oil  is  the  EooMa-ka^ 
ttl.    Hind.   Dr.    Rpyle   regards  this    anUrct- 
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pofon  as  ibe  plant  which  yielda  the  oil  of 
Ncmaar,  ko6wn  in  Sockihern  India  a»  the 
Koo»  Grass  oil,  which  differs  but  little  either 
n  appearance  or  quality  from  the  Ijeraon 
grass  oil,  is  ased  for  the  same  purposes,  forms 
I  good  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  caja- 
rotoil,  and  is  sold  in  England  under  the  name 
Oil  of  Bose-soenled  Geranium.  This  plant  is 
uppoBed  by  Dr.  Koyle  to  be  the  calamus  aro- 
natieoa  of  the  ancients ;  yields  a  volatile  oil, 
mooeottsly  termed  oil  of  spikenard  ;.  The  true 
ipikeoard  of  the  ancients  is  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Nardostachys  Jatamansi, 
a  plant  of  the  Valerian  family.  O^Shaugknenff. 
Rojfie.  Jur.  Rep.  M.  B,  626. 

ANDROFOGON  ESCULENTUM.  several 
species  of  andropogoD,  as  the  genus  is  described 
bf  lioiburgh,  are  among  the  moat  abundant  of 
tbejcrasses  of  Bnrmab,  one  of  these  Dr.  Mc- 
Ckiiand  describes  under  the  name  of  Andropo- 
jTOQ  escolenturo,  or  Lemon  grass,  (Tsablain, 
Bormeae)  cultivated  in  small  quantity  in  every 
vHiage  throughout  the  country,  and  to-  be  had 
ia  ill  the  bazars.  It  is  a  valuable  article,  and 
10 1  dry  state  might  be  found  profitable  for 
export.  Mr.  Jaffrey  mentions  that  A  esculen- 
tiuB,  (Narikuvk-pilloo^  Tamil)  is  used  in 
Hadnts  to  perfume  water  which  the  people 
drink,  and  that  a  proportionate  quantity  im- 
pnts  a  pleasant  flavour  to  tea. — McClelland, 
^'Jntf.  Maun,  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
ladia. 

iNDROPOGON  GLABEJL     Ro^h. 

Syn. 
Gondhagoorana,  Bmg.  \  Tambut  D^* 

grows  in  the  higher  parts  of  Bengal.  Roxb^ 
i.267. 

ANDROPOGON  IWARANCUSA.  Roxh. 
SjfB.AndropogonNardu8.  Rottll  Aintlie,  115. 
^^  I  275. 

Ivanuicussa. 

hjrai-kuiha...     Beko.  |  Gaccha Saw 

l^'ttn  „  „      I  AUapu  Kommuvella 

K«aa     „  ^      I      Yantigaddi    ...     Tbl. 


Its  oil. 


Booaa  oil,  Rooaa  grass  oil. 

A  native  of  the  low  hills  along  the  base  of  t  he 
^Uttlajas,  atUardwar  and  theKheeree  pass  and 
ihofoond  atAsseergurh  and  in  Malwah,  gene- 
^.  The  roots  of  this  fragrant  grass  are  used 
^  the  Natives  in  northern  India  in  intermittent 
"v^  In  habit  and  taste  it  comes  remarka- 
%uar  A.  Scheenanthus.  The  oil  is  used  as 
titinalaat  internally  and  externally,  much  in 
vianie  manner  as  oil  of  cajeput. — Roosa  oil, 
m  hmg  been  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated 
S'*  oil  of  Nemaur,  but  Dr.  Koyle,  does  not 
•*piiae  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  and 
^f"fttke  Nemaur  oil  to  the  A.  Calamus  aroma- 
^ it  is  probable,  however,  that  (he  several 
■PWtt  funtish  oils  of  similar  characters.  lioxh. 


1.    276.     (ya%aughm9g.     630.    VoigL  TOT. 
See  Grass  Oil  of  Nemaur. 

ANDHOPOGGTs^  MARTINI.  Roxb.  I.  277. 

Syn. 

Andropogon  oardoides,  Ness  f 

Andropogon  calamuH  aromuticus,  Royle^ 

Gross     oil    of    Nemaur  I  Kubell Hi^d^ 

Kottsa  grana  Oil...  BHo*.  | 

This  plaat  grows  in  the  Balaghat,  in  Central 
India,  and  northwards  to  Lucknow  and  Delhi. 
It  has  a  strong  aromatic  and  pungent  taste,  so 
that  the  milk  and  butter  and  flesh  of  animals 
who  feed  on  it  are  impregnated  with  it.  Grass 
oil  is  never  taken  internally  by  natives,  but 
they  have  a  great  faith  in  it  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  functions  of  the  several  organs,  when  rub- 
bed ou  externally.  They  also  use  it  as  a  lini«^ 
ment  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  neuralgio 
pains,  and  though  they  place  great  reliance  on 
its.  virtues,  its  expeuce  prevents  it  being  used 
generally.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell, 
persistent,  aud  very  agreeable  at  first,  but  aftee 
a  time  the  pdour  becomes  unpleasant,  aad  givea 
many  peoplfca  feeling  of  sickness  with  headache. 
The  natives  use  it  for  slight  colds ;  also,  to  excite 
perspiration,  by  rubbing  in  a  couple  of  drachms, 
on  the  chest  before  the  fire  or  in  the  heat  of  th& 
sun.  The  pure  unadulterated  oil  has  been  used 
with  effect  in  rheuznatfsm ;,  A  spurious  article  is 
prepared  by  diatiUing  sesamum  oil  in  which 
at  Saugor  twenty  seers  of  oil,  the  grass,  for 
which  grows  wild  over  the  station  and  diatrict, 
are  mixed  with  two  seers  of  sesamum  oil« 
and  then  slowly  distilled.  The  oil  thus  becomes 
highly  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  rooaa 
flavour,  and  is  sold  aa  such  at  4  Us,  a  seer. 
It  is  also  known  Jinder  the  names  of  grass 
oil  and  ginger  grass  oil.  It  has  an  odour 
distinct  from  that  of  lemon  grass  and  citronelle. 
For  the  1862  Exhibition,  every  endeavour  to 
obtain  unadulterated  oil  failed.  The  best  is  said 
to  be  pressed  at  A j  mere.  Voigt.  707.  Roxh.  %, 
277.  Car,  Oat.  for  Ex  of  1862.  Gen.  Med. 
Topografthy-  p.  \76. 

ANDROPOGON     MURICATUS.     i^^/r. 
Roxb.  i.  865. 

Syn. 

Anatbemm  murioatum.    Beauv, 

Phalaris  zinania.    Linn. 


Ehor? Assam. 

Jalasayah  f 

San^. 

Kror  T  .M       ...     *•.,     „ 

Lamajjakamu... 

ft 

Kaskas  gfaaa ...     .  ^Bevo. 

Viranang 

w 

Pan-yen,. Burx. 

Vimtarang     ... 

»    > 

Cuacus     Eiro. 

Vette-ver 

Tame. 

Ehus-khua    m 

Kuru-veni 

Tel: 

Bina    Hnrn. 

Kassuvu 

ff 

uBir    ...     ,«•       ...      ,y 

Avuru  guddi  ... 

t* 

Khaa-khaa    ^ 

Vatti-veru. 

%9 

Bftta    ...           .V.        f. 

Vidavali 

ff 

Garrar? i, 

Nalla  vatti  vent. 

•  > 

OaDdar? „ 

Telia     H        „ 

»* 

Akar-wangi   ...     Malat. 

Oaru      „         „ 

f§ 

Ramciham  ...     Malxal. 

Vakila.,. 

Iff 
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ANDROPOQON  NIGER. 


AKDZUN. 


Growt  in  many  parts  of  India,  in  trery  part  of 
the  ooast,  in  Bengal^in  the  south  of  the  peninsula 
and  in  Burmah,  is  cultivated  for  its  roots,  which 
are  used  for  makinii:  the  fragrant  fans  and  tat- 
ties in  general  use.  The  grass  is  used  for  thatch. 
It  seeks  a  low  rich  moist  soil*  especially  on  the 
banks  of  water-courses.  It  covers  large  tracts  of 
waste  land  in  the  province  of  Guttack.  Known 
generally  by  its  aromatic  perfume,  it  is  also 
locally  used  as  a  medicine,  for  much  the  same 
purposes  as  sarsaparilla.  Its  roots  and  oil 
are  used  in  native  medicine  for  other  purposes. 
Under  the  name  of  Khuskhus  Attur  an 
essential  oil  is  extracted  at  Lucknow,  from  the 
roots  and  sells  in  the  Bazaar  at  2  Kupees  per 
tola.  It  is  probabiv  merely  a  perfumed 
Sesamum  oil.  But  the  plant  grows  spon- 
taneously and  plentifully  in  all  the  Jungles  of 
Oudh — Roxb,  i.  266.  Foifi.  706,  Vr.  Mason, 
501.  AinsL  M.  Bxh. 

ANDBOFOGON  NABDUS  ?  SoUk  P  Jiu$.  ? 


Karing^  ke  baa  ka 
ghas  '  .         ...    BuK. 

Gaud  bet  f Hnn. 

Bhuatrina? 

Guoboha  « Sans. 


WaaBana-piDa...      Tam. 
Allapu  kommu-i 

v^Uft-Taati- 

gadda-..^*  ...      Tvu 


There  seem  to  be  grave  doubts  as  to  the  right 
of  this  plant  to  be  separated  from  A.  iwar- 
ancusa,  JBlane,  and  A.  nardioides  of  Biddell 
aeems  identical.  Ainslie  says  that  Wassanapilloo 
makes  a  very  pleasant  tasted  tea  and  valuable 
diet  drink.  In  infusion^  it  is  a  stomachic  and 
it  vields  an  essential  oil. — Aiiulie  Mai.  Ind. 
258.  Voigt.  707. 

ANDEOPOQOK  NIGER  ;  Kmth.  In  1859 
seeds  said  to  be  of  this  plant  were  distribut- 
ed throughout  India*  In  18&8,  this  plant  was 
introduced  into  France  from  China,  and  it 
became  the  subject  of  much  discussion  among 
European  botauists  to  determine  to  which  genus 
it  belonged.  Kunth  named  it  Andropogonniger. 
It  produces  an  abundant  crop  of  grain.  The 
liusk  or  rind  yields  a  superb  dye  of  a  violet  red, 
a  colour  which,  combined  with  acids  and  alkalies, 
gives  a  variety  of  tints,  suck  as  deep  red, 
orange  red,  brown  red,  &c.  This  dye  has  been 
recently  applied  to  cotton  wool  and  to  silk.  A 
rich  saccharine  juice  in  the  atalk,  yields  14  per 
cent,  of  sweet  extract,  of  whid^  10^  per  c^nt. 
is  fit  for  crystallis^  and  i\  per  cent,  for 
uncrystalliaed  sugar,  and  all  can  be  made,  if 
wanted,  iuto  altt^ol.  Sogat  can  be  extracted 
direct  from  U,  in  tlie  Sufopean  fashion ;  and 

Slg^  can  be  made  by  the  Natives,  which  can 
refined  either  in  India  or  in  Europa. 
The  Andropogon  niger  which,  in  tem- 
perate regions  takes  4  or  {^  months  to  arrive  at 
ita  full  perfection,  will  not,  it  is  said,  at  the 
utmost  take  more  than  2  or  3  months  in  the 
hot  regions  of  India,  and  four  erops  a  year  can 
be  gathered   from  it ;  but  the  plant  requires 


irrigation  ;  such  as  to  be  fouad  in  the  delta  ot 
the  Godavery,  where  it  is  derived  from  the 
aniout.  Hr.  Walter  Elliot  meiitioned  that  thia 
was  known  to  farmers  of  the  peninsula  as  the 
Sugar  Sorghum.     Bal/our,  Madras  Museum. 

ANDROPOGON  SACCHABATUS.  Bojt. 
Deodhan Hdid.  |  Bhaloo   ..  ...    l>mo% 

May  be  the  A.  Niger  above  noticed.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh says  it  is  much  cultivated  over  various 
parts  of  India.     See  Holcus  saeoharatus. 

ANDROPOGON  SOaNDENS.  Rox.  is  the 
Maewail,  of  the  Dekhan. 
ANDBOPOGON  SCHJINANTHUS.  Linn. 

Syn. 

i.  Citrsium.  IkCand, 
Cymbopogonaohenanthua.   Spring, 

Sitii... 


AMBaOTFA . 


*•• 


Bbno. 

BURM. 


n 


Guudho-bina 
Ta^-ba-len  ? 
Sa-ba-len  ... 
Mik-ka-thu. 
S*pa-len... 
Sweek^niafa 
Lemon-graas 
:^Xovoavdoc  GjBB.  of  Eipp. 
Ghanda-bela    ...    Himd. 

Qand  Bel ,, 

Juneufl  odoratua  ...Lat. 
S&reka         ...    Malbal. 


Eko. 


*> 


•t» 


Oour-giA 
BhustriiiaDg    .. 
MaUp-trinakang. 
Peogiri  Mana... 
t\ra8aana  pillu.  . 
Kamaehi-pillu 
Kavatam  piUa 
Kamaohi-kaaauvti.  Txi^ 
Bha-atranam      ...     » 

Ohippa-g » 

Eamanoht  gaddi...  ,» 
Nimma  gaddi  ...  y, 
Vaaana  gaddi     ...     ^ 


»» 
Sir  OH. 
Tak. 
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The  Oil. 

Lemon  Grass  Oil.  |  Oil  of  Verbena.  ? 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  but  is 
cultivate   ki   the  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  on  the 
North  of  India,  all  over  Burmah  and  in   the 
Moluccas,  and  used  for  domestic  purposes  and 
in  tba  medicine.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  three 
or  four  feet,   its  stems  infused   as  tea,  or  i^ 
decoction,  are  considered  aromatic  and  stimulant 
and  given  in  colic.    Its  oil  is  largely  exported 
from  Ceylon  where  it  grows  abundantly  on  tbo 
Ambulawe  mountain,  which  overhangs  Garopulsk 
on  the  road  to  Nawern  £lia.     Almost  annuallj* 
in  the  dry  season,  the  plant  is  burned    down^ 
but  the  roots  are  uninjured  and  after  a  fioir 
days  rain,   jfoung  shoots  burst  forth. — Sirr*M 
Ceylon.  Roxb.  i.  274.   Voigt.  706  :  0'8ha%^h^ 
639.    Bog.  832.  Atnslie.   Vr.   Mason.  Us^fm^ 
FlantB.  Bombay  Produtit,  See  Oil :  Thatckkig^ 

ANDBOPOGON  8ERBATU8. 
Andropogon.  Khura  also  Khurrar 
Jeemoota,  Hind.  Grows  in  moist  placea  in  t&^ 
plains,  is  considered  the  best  grass  at  Ajme^ 
to  preserve  for  eskith.—ffenl,  Med.  Top.  p.  16^ 

ANDBOFOGON  80BGHUH.  Brot.  8^ 
of  Sorghum  vulgare.  Pebs.  See  Uolcil^ 
sorghum. 

ANDUGATel.  «9oi&K.    Boswellia  glabi«^ 

R.  ii.  384.  . 

ANDZIAN.  A  tenritory  farming  one  of  |^ 

bonndariea  of  the  lands  of  the  Kjurgj^ia  ^ 

See  Kirghis.. 


ns 


lifEtHUM  6ItATJEX>LE)}8. 


AKGA. 


A.VEBSOON.    ^ym^  ]  Arab.  PimpiBella 

teiram,  Aniseed. 

ANBllEKA.  8CAPIFL0BA.  Voosli-siah. 
iUm^La*  HiND^k    Common  in  the  Kheeree 

pnBhat ;  its  roots  are  much  prized  by  native 
pnditionen.-~Voigt.  names  A.  herbaceum, 
ubud:  nudiflonim  and  vaginatum  brought 
£r»  the  genera,  Commelina  and  Tradesoantia 
of  lion  and  Boib.  Voigt.  p.  677. 

AN£'KArHAL£,  Tam.  Agave  Amen 
mt    [mm, 

AHEM.    e9o.     TsL.  BrideUa.    mUd. 

ANEKONANTUBA.  d.  c  A  genus  of  the 
ItiaocttlaeesB  of  which  A.  Falconeri  and  A. 
Gfiffitki  occur  in  the  Himalayas,  Sikhim  and 
BotiD.-iy.  /.  and  Tk. 

ANEMONE,  or  the  wind-flower,  one  of  the 
tuaaeolacMe,  contains  acrid  properties.  Some 
apceies  are  cultivated  in  India  as  garden  flow- 
cfii  IB  rich  loamy  deep  aoil  with  much  decayed 
MouTe.  Anemone  cemua,  according  to  Siebold, 
kin  lu|[h  repute  among  the  Chinese  as  a  tonio 
bitter,  aader  the  name  of  Hak-too-woo — Kr. 
FoituDS  says  that  many  species  which  he  im- 
ported from  China  have  found  their  way 
to  the  principal  gardens  in  Europe,  and  when 
vnliBg  m  1846,  he  mentions  that  the  Ane* 
BOM  Jnponiea  was  in  fnli  bloom  in  the  garden 
of  tk  oodeiy  at  Chiawick,  as  luxuriant  and 
kntifal  u  it  ever  grew  on  the  graves  of  the 
GUiae,near  the  ramparts  of  Shanghae.  Hooker 
ttd  ThempsoD,  name  A  Albana  of  Central 
A»:A  biflora,  of  Baluchistan,  Kashmir  and 
AigUiutan  A.  rubicoU  of  the  inner  Himma- 
itfu,  tnd  Sikhim  and  A.  vitifolia  of  the 
mansUjas  generally, — Forlune't  Wanderingn^ 
fife405.  ashaughnmy.p.  160.  RiddM.  Hog. 
^9fMk  Kiagdam,  p.  li  Hook.  /.  and  Thorn. 

ANBM0NO8PBRMOS.  b.  o.  m  genns  of 
tts  Sanuncniaoese  of  which  several  species 
tnr  in  Ceylon  and  the  Himalayas,  if./,  and  T. 
fill. 

ANETHUM  GRAYEOLENS.    Lmn. 


A*  Sowa.  ifMr6. 


bf 


'pyii?...BoB]f. 


If 


^ofllatthew 

Qb.  of  DioM), 


Hind. 


MaIiAT. 


Boi-chaka... 
Jemuju?...     . 
AdiuMnaois  K 

I9adakuppe^.    ...    Tak. 


^0  plant  grows  in  the  aonth  of  Europe,  in 
end  Astracan*    In  India,    dill  water 
eonroonly   used    carminative    for  the 
of  flatulence,  -flatulent    colic^  and  the 
fh   of  infants;    and  may    be    advan- 
-ly  combined  with   a    few   grains    of 
or  aromatic   confection.     In  Pegu, 
art  coiiatantly  for  sale  hi  the  basars, 
'^ttvese  do  not  diatinffuish  it  firom  earn- 


way. — ^The  Hakeems  of  Northern  India  be« 
lieve  the  use  of  dill  seed  promotes  the  secretion 
of  mWk.--^ ffoniffbergir.  O'Skaughnessy.  Mason, 
•ANETHUM  PANMOHI,  Byn.  Foeniculum 
Panmorium. 

SonI  :  Patimhori,  Hiirn. 

A  n/itive  of  various  parts  of  India,  root 
white,  nearly  fusiform,  and  nlmost  simple. 
Used  in  India  as  an  aromatic  in  food  and  in 
medicine. — (TSkaughnetty,  page  SCO. 

ANETHUM  80WA.    Roxb. 

Syn. 

Anethum  graveolena.    WcdL 


Shabit...      ...     ...     Alt. 

Sulphai  SowA  •••    BlBiia. 

TsaMyeik Bubm. 

SowaDiU Ejfo. 

Bishop's  weed  .».    Baa. 
BuvB*.'    t».     -f     •••Gus. 

Soya HiMn. 

Dowa>..     •••     .I.        „ 
Shuta  pusha...     -•    „ 

SyOie.**      •••       •••      •••   „ 

Shatapuspha ,> 


Shatta-kupha...  iUttkU 
Sita  Siva...     ...  ..  San84 

Miftireya i, 

Shaleya     ,.,  ...  ■•■    „ 

Satta-kuppa SufOB* 

Hipendura...     ...       t, 

Satha- kappa TaIc. 

Saddapa Tak 

Sopu  Sompa „ 

Bhatha^iuppa „ 

Pedda  Sadapa  Ghettn ,« 


This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  cold  ai*ason  in 
Bengal,  in  the  Peninsula,  Burmah  &c.  Ita 
seeds  are  aromatic  and  carminative  and  used 
by  the  natives  in  their  ourbi«^s  and  medici- 
nallv  to  relieve  flatulence.  Tlie  best  form  for 
adults  is  probably  that  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
essential  oil  on  sugar,  or  dissolved  in  spirit. 
By  distillation  the  fruits  of  this  and  the  next 
species  yield  a  pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  sp.  gr, 
881,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  144  parts 
of  water.— 0'i8fAtfi(^Aae4i|y>  pagi  366.  Bombay 
Producti:  VtgeUhU  Kingdom,  377.  Roxb,  ii  96, 

ANETHUAi  F(£NICULUM.  Fennel  See 
FoBnieulum  volgare. 

ANGARAVALLX--i8f.     ^ottt^^s^^.  liter* 

ally  Fire  climber :  Pongamia  ?  Butea  ?  Glero- 
dendron. 

AN  6 ADA,  the  son  of  Bilr,  a  fierce  monkey 
chief,  one  of  Rama's  confederates. 

ANGAHARAWA  alaoANGAHARtTWADA^ 
Swgk.  Tbe  planet  Mars  :  Tuesday. 

ANGAKARA  GADDA.  Tsl.  Uomordica 
dioica. 

ANGAMAN.  A  name  of  the  Andamans  f 
See  Marco  Polo. 

ANGAME,  a  rude  pagan  tribe  ea  the  range 
of  hills  in  upper  Assam,  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  tbe  Mikir  and  Cachar,  They  speak  one  of 
the  Naga  dialects.  Bee  Moiome ;  Kuki :  India 
p.  339. 

ANGAM  ox  ANGAR  ISLAND,  adj<^in<ng 
the  south  side  of  Kishm  about  5  milCB  long,  in 
lat,  S6  o  37"  N — Honburgk. 

ANGAN.    DuKH.    ^«^l  Tbe  open  enolo^ 

sure  of  a  mahomedan  or  hindoo  house.  A  small 
court  yard, 

ANGA,  Sanbc.  The  Anga  and  Upanga, 
•'.  e.,  the  sciences  and  secondary  sciencee  aolm; 
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ANGLO-SAXON. 


ANIMAL  CHAEOOAti. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


dinate  to  ihe  Yedast  usually  cuiled   Vedanga  >: 
six  principal  ones  are  eonmerated,  viz. 

Pronunciation. 

Description  of  religious  ceremonies.     « 

Grammar. 

Metre. 

Paily  calendar. 

Explanation  of  ilifiicult  words,  etymology » 
— fFilliam^s  Siory-     See  Veda  ;  Vidya. 

AN^GDES)  Ongdes  or  Ondes,  adjoins  Thibet. 
The  inhabitants  call  themselves  Hoongia,  and 
appear  to  be  the  Hong-niu  of  the  Chinese 
authors,  the  Hun  (Hoon)  of  Europe  and 
;[ndia,  which  prove  this  Tartar  race  to  be  Lunar, 
-nd  c^Boodba.    Tod'i  Hojaslhan,  Vol,  p.  13^6. 

ANGELICA  ARCHAN(*ELI('A,  of  the 
north  of  Europe  is  grown  in  ludin  as  a  "ftower- 
ing  plant. 

ANGELY,  OR  ANGILICA,  according  to 
Edye,  the  Malayalam  and  Tamil  name  of  a 
tree  which  grows  to  two  and  a  half  and  three 
feet  in,  diameter,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high.  He  describes  it  as  lised  for  large  canoes 
and  8nake>bo8rt9,  and,  if  kept  oiled,  as  very 
durable.  Also,  as  used  for  planks,  for  native 
vessels,  in  consequence  of  its  being  very  tough, 
and  well  fitted  to  hold  the  yarns  where  the 
()lank8  are  sewed  together,  which  is  the  case 
with  all  the  flat  bottomed  boats  on  the  coast, 
where  there  is  a  surf  on  the  bench,  as  at  Mad- 
ras, for  the  massula  boat ;  at  Mangalore  and 
Calicut,  for  the  manchee  boats,  &c. ;  and  many 
of  the  pattamahs  are  fastened  by  paddings  of 
coir  on  the  joints  of  the  planks  &c.  Its  Tamil 
synonim  seems  to  be  Assnnpela  maram.  Dr. 
Wallich  names  the  Angelly  wood,  the  Arto- 
carpus  hirfuta.  and  it  is  described  in  Useful 
Plants  as  A.  hirsutus.  lism.  £yde,  Malabar  and 
Canara. 

ANGHEIPARNIK  A-  8.       f^o\^'^A^}^ 

Uvaria  lagopodioides.  D.  C, 

ANGIACHINEN81S.  a  tree  of  China  and 
8iam,  produces  a  varnish. 

ANGILIGA.     See  Angely. 

ANGIRA,  t.  e.  Charity,  in  hinduism,  one  of 
the  ten  men  created  by  the  united  powers  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Hudra,  the  ten  were 


Puluha  or  Pride 


Pulastya 
Angira 
Atri 
Marichi 


••• 


■•• 


••• 


Patience 
Charity 
Deceit 
Morality 


Nareda  or  Reason 
Daksha  .,.  Ingenuity 
Yasishta...  Emulation 
Bhrigu  ...  Humility 
Critu      ...  Piety 


See  Brahmadica* 


ANGIRASA.  A  gotra  or  family  of  brah- 
mins derived  from  the  Rishi  or   sage  Angiraisa. 

ANGLO-SAXON,  a  branch  of  the  Ariaii 
race,  who  settled  in  Britain.  Amongst  the 
Arians  who  went  to  the  north  west,  the  Saxons 
not  uncommonly  immolated  captives  in  honour 
x>i  their  gods,  but  they  seem  to   have  ceased  to 


do  so  after  their  settlement  in  great  Britain. 
See  Arvan.    Sacrifice. 

ANGOLA    WEED.     Ramalina    farfuraoea. 
See  Dyes. 

ANGOLAU.  MaL.  Alangium  decapetalum  : 
A.  hexpetalum. 

ANGOORER-GACH,  Bek©.  Vitis  vinifera  : 
Vine. 

ANGU.     Malay.  Asafcstida. 

ANGUILLID^.     See  MursenidsB. 

ANGULAR  LEAVED  PHYSIC  NUT. 
Jatropha: 

ANGOSTURA  BARK,  also  CUSPARIAN' 
BARK,  is  obtained  from  a  south  Amerioan 
plant,  the  Galipea  cusparca.  It  is  imported 
into  India,  as  a  tonic  medicine.— O'^Aai/^*. 

ANGUZA.     Perb,   i^jt  I  Asafotida. 

ANL     TaK.  ,ft8s8r  Elephant. 

ANGRIA,  about  the  middle  of  the  I7tk 
century,  Kanojee  Anuria,  who  bad  been  a  If  ah* 
ratta  soldier,  was  made  governor  of  Severn- 
droog.     He  soon  assumed  independence,  -ob- 
tained possession   of  nearly  all   the  Mahratta 
fleet,  and  conquered  territory  on  the  mainland. 
He  even  took  vessels  of  war,  belongiusr  to  tke 
Bnttlish,  Trench  and  Dutch.     Against  his  sue- 
cessors  Tulji  Angria,   in  1754,  the  Bombay 
Government   failed   in   an    expedition,   which 
they    sent   out,   but  Sevemdroog  was   suhae* 
queutly  reduced  by  com  rood  orre  James*  Though 
up  to  his  timC)  they  had  swept  the  Indian  aeaa 
with  impunity. 

ANGULI  TOBANA  TEIPUNDRA,  a  wor- 
shipper of  Siva. 

ANOLA.  Hind.  Myrobalan. 

ANHILWARRA,  the  dynastic  name  of  three 
races  that  ruled  in  Guzerat  from  A.  D.  696  lift 
A.  D.  1 309,  when  Guzerat  was  annexed  U^ 
Delhi  by  Ala-ud-din  Mahomed  Shah.  The  namft 
of  these  dynasties  was  taken  from  the  town 
Anhilpoor,  which  rose  to  great  distinction  as  u 
commercial  site  and  with  Cambay  as  ita  aea* 
port,  was  the  Tyre  of  India.  At  its  heisht^ 
Anhulpoor  was  twelve  cose  (or  fifteen  mOes)  in 
circuit,  within  which  were  many  temples  and 
colleges  ;  eighty-four  chaokB,  or  squares;  eighth- 
four  bazaars,  or  market-places,  with  a  mint  torn 
gold  and  silver  coin.  Col.  Tod  thinks  it  no^ 
unlikely  that  the  Ckaora,  the  tribe  of  the 
dynasty  of  Anhulwarra,  is  a  mere  corruption 
Saara  ;  as  the  ch  and  s  are  perpetually  inti 
changing.  The  Mahrattas  cannot  pronounce  iIm 
ck  ;  with  them  Cke4!to  is  Seeio,  &c.  The  Sauin 
princes  of  Deo  and  Somnath,  he  thinks,  in  ^ 
likelihood,  gave  their  name  to  the  peninsula  «| 
Guzzerat. —  Tod's  Traveh^  p.  147,158.  15^ 
Tod*%  Rajasikan,  Vol.  1,  p,  3l.  See  Guzerat. 
Kalmuk ;  Kattywar : 

ANIMAL    fcHARCOAL      prepared 
bones,  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Im 
as  a  filtering  material,  for  clarifying  oils , 
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AKiMU8. 

it  the  processes  of  sugar  refinia^f.  When  pure, 
itsiKHilil  not  effervesce  on  the  eildition  of 
mumtic  scid. 

ANIMAL  FOOD.  Its  use  is  not  absolutely 
fcrbiddeD  to  the  priests  of  Buddha  and  the 
follovers  of  this  faith  use  enormous  quantities 
offish,  reptiles  and  Crustacea.  Even  the  more 
itriei  of  ihem,  though  they  may  refuse  to  take 
life  for  food,  eagerly  use  meat,  when  (hey  can  get 
aiioaU  killed  for  them  or  find  tlKfm  dead  from 
Nciiieiit  or  di^ease,  and  the  cow,  buffalo^  tiger 
iKJ  borie,  are  all  used  in  fiurmab,  tiger  flesh 
At  for  fife  annas  a  pound.  The  hindu 
bnbmin,  rajput  and  Tesya,  as  a  rule,  will  not 
eit  uimal  food,  and  no  hindu  can  eat  the  cow 
without  ceasing  to  be  of  Ibe  four  hindu  castes 
bitiii  sadra  hindus  eat  goals,  fowls,  muttoi>, 
ad  the  lervile  pariah  races  eat  nearly  ail 
^■dnipcd& — Hyder.  Ed. 

ANIMAL  OILS  are  in  frequent  use,  as 
■ididDil  substaneea,  amongat  tlie  people  of 
ladia,  ibr  ritemal  aj>plication  •  duch  as  that 
fnnlhepea  fowls  fat,  irom  the  ueutsfQ>t,  the 
eraepdile  and  the  igunna« 

ANIME,  a  gum  resin,  imported  to  some 
ateot  into  India  and  China.  It  is  the  pro- 
dKt  of  the  Hymenea  oourbaril,  the  Oonrbaril 
laeait  tree,  of  South  America,  which  has 
iitoi  introdueed  from  South  America,  into  the 
Twnmm  Provinees  aud  is  easily  propagated. 
Thii  gam  resia  is  of  a  pala  browDish  colon r^ 
inlisiBi't  with  in  eommeree  partly  in  traneln- 
enl  ind  somewhat  unetuous  grains  or  tears, 
nd  partly  iu  large  brittle  masses.  Bui  the 
ttBBcrasl  srticle  is  doubtless  the  product  also 
of  IheYstTiaindioa  or  Gum  copal  tree,  and 
1^  Y.  Koxburghii,  whieh  yield  almost  a 
pnoKljr  aoiibr  reaiB*  For  ordinary  purposes, 
Aim  mm  be  used  indiflfereotly ;  but  where 
p%  is  demanded,  oopal  is  almost  insoluble, 
•hie  toime  is  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol — 
Asi(r.  Ur»Uorriaom\  CompendioM  Detcrifh- 
4fc,  hi.  ^99en  :  OSkaugh»€i^^  Faulkner, 
^^fMle  JCuigidoM  287.  Fook.  :See  Yateria, 
6m  anil  Resins. 

AKIMtSHA.    Sansc.     The  hindu  gods  are 

"Rnsed  by  the  hindus  to    be   exempt   from 

*•  seoeisity  of  winking  their  eyes.     Hence  a 

Vl|  ia  called  Animiiha,  one  whose  eyes  do  not 

MiUe.    There  arcr  other  marks  which  distin- 

^irise  from  mortal  bodies.    They  cast  no 

~^*  they   are   exempt  from  perspiration, 

If  Knaia  unsoiled  by  dust,  th^  float  on  the 

y  vithont  toudii ng  it,  and   the  garlands 

19  vctr  stand   ereet,  the  flowers  remaining 

^*lwcl— -ITiaiaw's  Shrp  of  Nalo,  p.  248. 

ANUCUS,  Latin,  the  breath  of  life  bmathed. 

ftsa's  nostrilsy  is  tha  Raucb  of  the  Hel)rews, 

F.^*^  ^  Atabia«  and  among  the  Greeke, 

B|*|^4  Anima  and  Spiritus  beinjc  the  terms 

^|*P^  the  Vomans*     In  their  designation  of' 

■■tTarioua  prophets,  mahomedans  style  Mojp* 
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ANIM. 

thfc  Kalam-AUtih,  the  word  of  God.  Abrahim 
the  Kalil-al-Allah,  friend  of  (iod,  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Bub- Allah,  the  Spirit  of  God.  In 
this  view,  it  ]driiti6es  the  eVerlasting  souU 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  breath  of  life^ 
The  New  Testament  indioMtes  three,  soul, 
spirit,  and  life,  but  in  English  there  is  no  settled 
mode  of  speaking  of  these  three,  for  a  roan  ia 
said  to  die ;  in  a  shipwreck,  every  soul  is  said 
to  perish,  and  a  person  ceasiug  to  live  is  de- 
scribed as  departing,  the  mahomedan  passing 
awav  and  departure. — Ed, 
ANIFIPUL.      DUKH. 

reli^iosa. —  J.ir*n, 

ANl  rOOLlA  MABM. 
digitata. 

AN-IRAN,  the  non  Arian  people.    See  Cye. 

ANIS.     HiNl>.     Adhatoda  vnsiica, 

A^MSAKOOLY  MARA.  Can.  Alangium 
decai  cliilum. 

ANISAT.  Tam.  (qu.  Avi&a\)  Agati  grandi- 
flora. 

English. 


Tam.  Adansonia 


Ar. 
Bau. 
Beko. 


ANISEED. 

Ancpsmm  ... 
Kadis-Mania?  ., 
Mahori  .. 

Tsa-moun  taabnh  Bubm. 
Anys    ...  ...     DuT.  J 

Anise  ..  ..• 

Common  Aaise ... 
Aniseed...  ... 

Sonfx. 

Graines  d*  Anis  ... 
Ania  .••  . '  • 

Anison     ...       ... 

Aoiaa  ••  ••• 

Aoiai    t?  ... 


Sonf...              ...  HnvD. 

Anise ...            ..•  It. 

Andia-monis  f  ...  Jay. 

MoDgfi . . .            ...  f, 

Piinpinella  aniaum.  Lat. 

Bno.  I  Aniaiim „ 

Jira-manii    ...      Malay, 

Haaian-i-rumi ...  Psbs, 

Ania,...              ...  Port. 

(^ataphaspfaa     ...  Saits. 

Sombu  ...          ...  Tax. 

Pedda  Bada))a    ...  Tsi.. 

Sompu ...           ...  „ 


t» 

DtJK. 

:fr. 

Gbr. 

Ob. 

Gdz. 

Hind. 


The  plant  producing  these  small,  aiomatic^ 
pungent,  fragrant,  aweetish  seeds,  is  the  llropi* 
nella  anisum  of  the  Aplaoess  of  Lindley  which 
is  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  all  over  Europe  and 
in  Chins.  They  are  an  agreeable  carminative 
and  yield  on  distillation  a  volatile  oil,  and  a 
fixed  oil  by  pressure,  England  takes  about  50 
tons  at  300.  to  60a.  the  cwt.  T)>e  Bali,  and 
Javanese  terms  may  possibly  designate  the  Star 
Anise. — Vingi^  21.  Vegetabh  Kingdom  376. 
O'Shangkntwg  358.  Dn.  jRiddell,  Matuti^ 
Fat/IkneTf  Poole. 

ANISKED-TREE.  Eng.  Illicium  anisatom. 

ANISEED  OIL.  Oil  of  fruit  of  Pimpinella 
anisum« 

ANICUT.  Tamil:  literally  dam-built,  a 
name  given  in  Southern  India  to  a  dam  or 
weir  thrown  across  a  river  to  dam  up  the  water. 
The  grandest  is  that  across  the  Godavery  river, 
about  seven  miles  long,  but  others  dam  up  the 
waters  of  the  Kistnab.  the  Palar,  the  Coleroon. 
the  Toomboodra  and  the  Pennar. 

ANIGUNDAMANI MARAM.  Tam.  Ad- 
enanthpra  pavonina.  Its  seeds  are  the  muni. 

ANIL.    Port.    Sp.    Indigo. 

AiNlM.     .*5eel)\c8. 


ANISE,  STAR. 


ANISONJEMA  MULTIFLOKA. 


ANIMALLY,  litei»Uy  elephant  hills,  a  moun- 
tain tract  in  tbe  collectoraie  of  Goimbatore,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Inctia.  The 
mountains  are  covered  by  valuable  forest  trees, 
which  at  one  time  were  worked  with  an  annual 
profit  of  about  Ks.  50,000,  and  there  are  msny 
beautiful  woods  -suited  for  turnery.  The  wild 
animala  are  the  elephant,  tiger,  leopard,  bear, 
hyena,  wild  Ao^,  bison,  sambur,  spotted  and 
barking  and  bog  deer:  also  the  wild  goaU 
They  are  occupied  by  a  race  of  hill-men  ibe 
Karder,  open,  independent,  atraight- forward 
men,  simple  and  obeying  their  Mopens  or 
Chiefs  implicitly.  They  are  strong  built,  active, 
with  woolly  hair  and  soroethinye  of  the  African 
features,  and  file  their  front  teeth  to  a  point. 
The  women  wear  enormous  circles  of  pith  in 
the  lobes  of  their  ears,  which  they  distend  down 
to  their  shoulders.  A  black  monkey  is 'their 
greatest  dainty. —  LL  Col.  HamiUon^  in  I'UerU. 

ANISE,  STAR.     Illieium  anisatum. 

Badian-i-khatai,  An.  Fers. 
Pa-co  hu   hnei 

*hiam  •.  ...  Chtn 

Chinese  Anise  .. .  Kno.. 
Star           ft      ...  I, 

Anas  phul         ...  Dvk. 


Badian Hikd. 

Skimmi Jap. 

Adas  Manis.  Maleal. 
Badian-i-khatai.  Fers. 
Anasipu  ...f  AM.  ?T£l. 
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The  Star  Anise  is  the  fririt  of  the  Illieium 
anisatum  of  Linnseus,  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
which  grows  in  several  places  in  the  South 
Eastern  parts,  of  Asia,  in  China,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  countries  extending  from 
China  to  Japan  from  ^^''  to  35  N.  L. 
The  name  is  given  from  the  clustering  star  like 
form  assumed  by  the  capsules  or  pods,  five  to 
twelve  in  number,  joined  togetlit* r  at  one  end 
and  diverging  in  rays,  generally  Hve.  These 
are  used  all  ever  the  £ast«  ae  a  condiment. 
They  are  prized  for  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  them,  and  for  their  aromatic  taste.  The 
barks  have  a  more  aromatic  flavour  than  the 
seeds,  but  they  are  not  so  sweet.  In  China, 
their  most  common  use  ia  to  season  sweet 
dishes :  In  Japan  they  are  placed  on  tlte  tombs 
of  friends  and  presented  as  offerings  in  the 
temples.  They  are  chiefly  exported  direct  to 
India,  England,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  at  the 
average  value  of  8-^  dollars  per  picul.  In  1850, 
695  pieuls  were  exported  from  Canton,  valued 
at  8,200  Spanish  dollars.  In  India  they  are 
much  used  in  seasoning  curries  and  flavouring 
native  dishes^  and  large  quantities  are  used  in 
Europe  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs.  3,000 
picnls  of  anise  are  exported  annually  from 
Cambodia,  and,  in  1848,  81  piculs  of  oil  of 
Aniseed,  valued  at  11,900  dollars  were  exported 
from  Canton.  In  preparing  a  spirit  of  nnise, 
the  Star  Anise,  may  be  used  instead  of  common 
anise;  In  England,  it  is  from  this  fruit  that  , 
the  oil  of  anise  is  prepared,  nnd  it  imparts  the  i 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  Anie-ctic  do  Buurdcaux. — 
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Morrison.  Simmouds,  FmiUcner.  0^ SkavghneMS^. 
Bwff'  Phar,  p.  421.  Fegeiabie  Kingdom  23. 

ANISOCHILUS  CARNOSUM.     WtdU 

Sjn. 

Lavendula  camosa.    Linn, 

Plectraothus  camosus.    Sm, 

P.  dubius.     Spr, 

P.  Crassifolius.    Bori. 

P.  Strobiliferus.    Roseb,  Hi,  23. 

Coleus  apicatns*    Benth,  W.  J.  Rh, 

Thick-leaved  Laven-         \  Kariuwalli         ...     Tei.. 
der...  ...     Kdg  j  Pindi  banda 

Litaki-paageri...  Duk.  Pindi  bonda 
Kat-karka...  Maiheal.  |  Roga  ohettn 
KarpurawalU    ...     Tam.  | 

Of  this  genus  of  the  Lamiacese,  Voigt  only 
gives  this  species,  but  Wight  also  figures  A. 
albidum,  A.  dysophylloides,  A.  purpureum,  and 
A  suffruticosum.  It  is  used  in  native  medicine^ 
It  has  small  'bluish  purple  flowers  and  grows 
among  the  Circar  mountains  and  at  Taongp 
Bon^.—Norb.  in.  23.  Voigt,  4fi0.  AinUie. 
Useful  plants. 

ANISOMELES  MALIBAKICA  R.  Br. 

Syn. 

Kepeta  Midibarica.    Linn, 
Stachya         „  Sieb. 

Ajuga  fruticosa.    Roxb.  Hi.  1. 


Gao-^aban   of  Bombat.  |  Madberi.. 

Bootan  Koosham.  Sanso.  j  Moga  birakH     ...        », 

Pema-ratti Tah.  |  Chinna  ranabhexi.     Xkx.. 

Retti  Pema-retti«       «>      | 

A  plant  with  a  very  fetid  odour,  of  the  Wes^ 
Indies,  Mauritius,  the  peuinsulHs  of  India  and 
of  Malacca  and  Java.  In  the  W.  Indies,  the 
entire  plant  is  deemed  emenagogne  and  natives 
of  India  use  the  leaves  internally  in  dyaenter^. 
—  Voigt.  460.  0*8kaughnmy  482.  VegtltabiS 
Kingdom.  57-8.  Ainslie.    Roa^i^iii,  1- 

AN1$0MELE8  OVATA.     R.  Br. 

8yn. 

Anisomeles  disticba.    Heyns. 


Ajuga 

Ballota 

Ifepeta 

„  Amboinica. 

Marrubinm  Indicum. 
Ballota  Mauritiaua. 


Roxb.  Hi,  2. 

L.  Mixnt. 

£1. 

Linn. 

Burm. 

Fers. 


A  plant  of  Ceylon,  peninsular  India,  Benf^arf^ 
and  Nepauly  with  a  strong  camphoraceoua  amelL- 
-^Roxb.  iii^  2.    Voigl.  460.  ' 

ANISOPHYLLUM  ZEYLANICUM.  \ 

Welipiyanna.     Singh.  , 

A  tree  of  the  western  and  northern  parts    qjj|; 
Ceylon,  its  timber  is  used  for  common  hou 
building  purposes.  -  Mendis. 

ANNESLEA  PRA GRANS.  ^oZ/,  a  MoiO^v 
mein  tree  with  small  whiUsh  yellow  fragras 
flowers. —  Voigt.  91. 

ANISONEMA  MULTIFLORA.  b.  w.  8y< 
of  Ph^'llanthus  multiBore,  W'illd. 
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AXKLETS. 

iNISU.  GuJ5.  ANISUBi.  Lat.  ANISUN. 
iUB.    HiKB.     FsA8.    ^^jJ|    FiflDpiBella 

ausaiD.    Aniseed. 

ANTANKA  BHIMa,  m  prince  celebrated 
1  Oriaia.  He  unfortunately  killed  a  brahmin 
m)  he  niied  numerong  temples  in  expiation. 
Heibo  endowed  Jug^math  (Jogha-natha). 
8m  Inaeription.  p.  880.  Cy.  of  Sup.  Jnd. 

ANIYATA-DHAMMA,  a  class  of  priestly 
■iidemetnoors,  of  the  buddhists  of  Ceylon.— 
BjM  Eattem  Monaehimtu  p.  433 

ANJALI  Sans.  One  of  the  hindu  forms  of 
mpectfiil  obei8anc«',  it  is  the  Bandawat  of  the 
South  of  India.  The  head  is  slightly  bowed, 
the  palms  of  tbe  hands  are  brought  together 
nd  raised  laterally  to  th^  middle  of  the 
forehead,  so  that  the  tips  of  the  thumbs  only 
Be  ID  contact  with  H.^ffind.  TAeai.  VoL  u\ 
f,  108. 

ANIZSH,  atribeof.Aalis,«bft  ai»«l  the 
loj asdent  Khazt^rij  or  Khezerj  Arab  tribes. 

ANKAL-AMMA,  one  of  the  village  gods  of 
tk  peninsular  of  India. 

AInJANA,   grandfather  of  Gautama.    See 


ANNA  PUUNA  DEVI. 

Anklets  of  gold,  silver^  brass,  copper^  deer 
horn,  the  metals  bt-ing  solfdly  massive  and 
as  chains,  are  in  use  in  all  eastern  coun* 
tries,  amongst  hind  us  and  mahomedans.  Oc- 
casionally a  grown  man  of  the  hindus 
may  be  seen  with  a  ^mall  gold  or  silver 
ring  but  in  general  they  are  restricted  Co 
women  and  children.  The  custom  has  doubt- 
less been  through  all  ages,  ai^()  thfy  ar^  alluded 
to  in  Josh,  xiii,  16  :  I^.  ii(.  IQ  and  18.*  In 
some  cases  those  of  some  of  thp  hindu?  a^e 
inconyeniefltly  massive,  and  heavy  rin^s, 
usually  of  silver  set  with  a  fringe  of  ^mall  bells, 
are  often  worn  by  hindu  laflies.  Allusion  is 
made  to  a  tinkling  with  the  feet.  Hindoo 
women  wear  loose  orpan^euts  one  above  auother 
on  their  ankles,  which,  at  every  motion  of  the 
feet,  produce  a  tinkling  npise.     Toy  Cari^ 

ANRLONO,  the  mitsical  bamboos  of  Java. 

ANtQBAB,  f^escribed  by  Dr.  Kirk  in 
jottrjiey  from  Tajoura,  Lon4.  Geo. — Traaa* 
1842.  Vol.  X.     See  Kirk. 

ANKOLAMU— 8.    tSgr^puSw.    Alangium 

decapetaUuDy  Lam.'^M,  ii.  503.— A.  hexape- 
talum* 
ANKOpS.  Pebs.  Hiki>.    ^j^ii]  Ankasa, 

Sansc.  Arpe.  Greek  :  Cuspis,  Latin  :  Hendoo, 
Singh.  The  goad  and  guiding  rod  of  art 
ekphant  driver,  in  shape  resembling  a  small 
boat-hook.     It  is  figured   in   the   medals  of 


iNJANA-KAHLOO    aUo     UNJUNCLE. 
TiM.  Antjmony. 
ANJAB,apart.of  Cutch. 
ANJASI  KULISl.     See  Hindoo. 

ANJE-DEYA,  or  DEPA,  an  Island  2  mUes  , o- —  

efftlie  Csoara  Coast,  in  lat.  H^  45*  l|ir.  about    CaracoUa   of  the  identical  form  in  use  at  the 


I    ANJ1&.    Fer8.    ^^I    Figs. 

AHJELIE.  Eno.  Tam.  Artocsrpus  hirsute. 

INJENGA    or    ANGINTENGA,   on  the 

MaUbsr Coast,  in  Iftt.  8^  M^  N.   I^ng.  76'' 

i  4&'  &   The  word  b  a  eonruption  of  the  two 

bul  words    uBJee  taynkul    or    five    eoooa 

^xtt-  The  i^aee  was  for  many  years  an  English 

^ctory  Slid    of  tome  note  in    former  dajs. 

ItiiBow  desolate  and  deserted.    The  ruins  of 

tke  Portuguese  church  and  fort,  still  exist* 

Oraf,  the  Historian,    was  born  at  Anjengo^ 

-*1WW   Oriemtal    liemairs     Abbe  Bapwal*^ 

f«^r  ^  iiB    Indie$.^H.   Dturw,  Cochin. 
ifeniwyA 

AN/OWN.?     Hind.    Bishops' Weed. 
ANJUN.    Mas.    Hardwickia  binata. 
MIUHA  also  KUKFA.  Mae.  Mem^oylon 
wMtonam*  * 

AKJUBU,  ^oe^ife.  Picas  carica,  K--iS. 
ANKABOBA.    ^oir«rf *]$•  ^^cc»  siaphykA.  j 

iHKlR.    Gbb.    Anchor, 
r  iSKERBOTEN.     Gbr.    Buoys. 
■■.INKLBT8.    English. 


•.. 


Tam. 


present  day  in  India. 

ANKO-RUTE.  Taj*.  ^dr.;DLl«L..  Tricho- 
santhes  palmate.     Rvxb^ 

ANMAIL.    Tam.    Favo  cristatus. 

ANN  Ay  an  East  Indian  coin,  sixteen  to  a 
rupee  and  equal  to  about  three  half  pence.^ 
Eng.     See  Vanam.  Ganda. 

ANNA    BUGDI.   Tam.     Green  copperas. 
ANNAI  KAHAI  MARAM,   also  QADDI 
UARAM.     Tam.     Odina  woodier.. 

ANN  ANAS.    Guz.    and  Hind.    ^^UJJ 

Pine  Apple.^ 

ANNA  PURNA  SEVI,  a  goddess  in 
hindu  mytliology.  In  the  modern  representa- 
tions of  this  beneficent  form  of  Parvati,  she  is 
described  as  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  standing, 
or  sitting  on  the  lotu9^  or  water-lily.  She  has 
two  arms,  and  in  one  hand  holds  a  spoon,  in 
tlie  other  a  dish.  In  her  dress  she  is  decorated 
like  the  other  modem  images  of  Durga.  Anna 
Puma  is  a  household  goddess,  and  is  extensively 
worshipped  by  the  hindus.  Her  name  implies 
the  goddess  who  fills  with  food,  iand  they 
believe  that  a  sincere  worshipper  of  her  will 
never  want  rice.  She  is  possibly  the  Anna  of 
Babylon  and  she  has  been  considered  as  the 
prototype  of  the  Anna  Perenna  of  the  Romania, 
whom  Varro  places  in  the  same  rank  with 
PhUss  and  Ceres,  and  who  was  deified  and 
held  in  hi^h  esteem  by  the  Roman  peopUi  in 
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ANOIKTING. 


cotisfqiience  of  having  supplied  them  with  food 
when  they  retired  into  Mount  Avenlinc 
Besides  the  great  similarity  of  names,  there  is 
a  sinpilar  coincidence  in  the  times  of  their 
worship,  the  festivals  of  Anna  Puma  taking 
place  id  the  early  part  of  the  increase  of  the 
moon  in  the  month  Choitru  (pnrtly  in  March,) 
and  those  of  the  Roman  goddess  on  the  Ides 
of  March.  In  Indiaj  she  is  known  simply  as 
Anna^  also  as  Anna  Puma,  or  Anna  Devati. 
In  hia  hymn  addressed  to  her  by  the  Rishi 
Agastya,  she  is  personified  as  Pitii  or  material 
ood.  ANNA  PURNA  is  Sans,  from  &nn&, 
^ood,  and  poorna  foil.  Another  word  is  ftuna, 
^ood,  and  prashana,  feeding.  See  Cyc.  of  Ind. 
fSupp.  ii.  Art.  Hindu,  p.  2^63  :  Inscriptions 
876.  Colem.  Mvth. 

ANNASO.  It.  PineApple. 
AM  NEE,  a  Tibetan  nun. 
ANNELIDA,  of  Cuvier,  from  annulus  a 
rinj^,  as  an  example  of  which  the  ringed  form 
of  ihe  common  earth  worm  may  be  indicated. 
Trie  leeches,  the  Hirudinidse,  are  numerous 
throughout  the  hot  moist  parts  of  Asia.  The 
3^1anarin  aUo  occurs,  near  Madras*-* .^lyy.  C^c. 
Mad.  Liti  Journ, 

ANNESLEYA  HORRTDA, 
JcwoR  Kasum. 

This  plant  is  common  in  the  lake  of  Kashmir. 
Its  broad  round  leaf  lies  on  the  water  like  that 
of  the  lotus,  its  under  surface  being  covered 
with  numerous  hard,  sharp  and  hooked  spicnlae. 
— Adventurei  of  a  Lady  in  Tariary,  Mr»* 
Harrey.  Vol  J,  p.  238. 

ANNESLEYA  SPiNOSA.  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
Xurvale  ferox.  Salisb. 

ANNESLEY,  Dr.^  afterwards  Sir  James, 
a  medical  officer  of  the  Madras  Army  who 
rose  to  be  the  head  of  the  Medical  Board. 
Author  of  Remarks  on  the  diseases  of  India, 
Lon.  %  vols*  8vo. — Description  of  Indian 
diseases,  1  vol* — I^r,  Buint's  Catalogue. 

ANODA,  a  grenus  of  the  Malvacese  of  which 
A.    acerifolia,' Dilleniana,  hastataand  triangu- 
laris  are 
the  genus  Sidft* — Foigt.  115. 

ANOGEISSUS  ACUMINATUS,    JFalU 


This  timber  tree  grows  at  Chitlanna, 
Islamabad,  in  the  Kennery  jungles,  the  valleys 
of  the  Concan  rivers  near  their  sburoes,  tbe 
inland  Dekhan  Lills^  aud  in  the  Dehra  Dhoon. 
The  timber,  if  kept  dry,  is  g^ood  and  durable. 
Near  the  Oodavery,  the  wood  »  said  to  be  one 
of  the  hardest  iu  tbe  forests.  It  growa  to  an 
enormous  size.  Axles  of  carts  are  generally 
made  of  this  wood.  Bozb.  ii.  442.  Voigi.  38. 
Captain  Beddome. 

ANOINTING,  a  form  of  installation,  whieH 
is  practised  in  England  but  seems  to  have  been 
of  Eastern  ori^ein,  derived  perhaps  from  ihe 
Assyrians,     it  is  the  '*  ma»ah*'  ^^^   of   the 


Arabs,  hence  the  hebrew  Messiah.  In  Bajpnt- 
anah  ''  anointing^*  appears  to  have  been,  iu  all 
a^es,  the  mode  of  installation.  The  nngnent 
on  this  occasion  is  of  sandal- wood  and  air  of 
roses  made  into  a  paste,  or  very  thick  ointment, 
of  which  a  little  is  place«l  upon  the  forehead  with 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  then 
the  jewels,  the  aigrette  and  necklace  are  tied 
on.  Amongst  the  earliest  notices  of  this  cere- 
monial is  that  in  Genesis  xxviii.  when  Jacob 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  Ihe 
stone  that  he  had  pnt  for  his  pillow,  and  set 
it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top 
of  it.  The  bramhnns  anoint  their  stone  images 
with  oil  before  bathing,  and  some  anoint  them 
with  sweet-scented  oil.  This  practice  probably 
arises  out  of  the  cuatoms  of  the  hindoos,  ana 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  referred  to  their  idolatry. 
Anointing  pttWM^  as  an  act  of  homage^  has 
been  transferred  to  their  idols.  There  an 
resemblances  betwixt  the  Jewish  and  hindoo 
methods  of  and  times  for  anointing.  Oil  k 
applied  to  tbe  crown  of  the  head,  till  it  rpachea 
all  the  limbs,  it  is  calkd  abhyanga,  which  it 
noticed  in  Psalm,  c.  xxx.  iii.  2.  '  It  ie  liha 
the  precious  ointment  npoa  the  bead,  that  treal 
down  to  the  skins  of  his  garment.'  Again*  wt 
are  told  in  Mark  xiv.  3,  that  there  came  a 
woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment  of 


Couocarpus  aeumioatus,  Roscb.  ii.  443. 


spikenard,  very  precious;  and  she  brake 
Mia,  jL/iiicimim,  ii«8i«i«  oiiu  iiicnRu-    y^     ^^^  poxtted  it  on  his  head  ;  and  pourimt 
mentioned,   formerly    placed    under    ,^eet^„^    ^^    ^„    ^^^    head   is  i^mZ 

amongst  hindus.  At  the  close  of  tie  feativil 
in  honour  of  Doorga,  the  hindoos  worah^ 
the  unmarried  dau$|bters  of  bramhana,  nvA 
amongst  other  et-reBBOvies  pour  aweet-acentad 
Pachi  waiui.     ...    TsL.  j  Paa^hi  mauH Tai.  i  oil  on  their  heads.     Amongst  thehindoa,  the 

This  tsee  is  met  with  in  several  parta  of 
Indie.  Its  timber  is  good,  durable,  and  fit  for 
house  buildiag  purposes.  That  from  the 
Oodavery  is  described  as  a  very  hard  strong 
timber.— J2«x^.  ii.  443.  Voiji.  Captain  Bed^ 
dom$. 

AiroOlfSSUS  LATIFOLtUS.     JTall. 

OoQo6arpua  IktI/oUus.  RojrL.  Ii.  44S.. 

Sherimanq..       ...  ^  Te» 


ceremonial  is  attended  to  after  sickaeaa,  whieh 
PMolm  xiv.  7,  mentions  thus:  'the  God  haiKh 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladaeaa.'  Anf^ 
hindus,  fasting,  in  sickness,  or  sorrow ,  abatalM, 
from  the  daily  anointing  of  the  body  with  o^ 
and  again  anoint  on  recovery  as  t  8ammri  ii8« 
20,  where  *  David  arose  from  the  earth,  ntA 
washed,  aad  anointed  himeelf,  and  changed  hia: 
apparel,  and  came  into  the  house  of  tbe  1>N<^ 
and  worshipped.'  Bathing,  anointing  tha  boll^ 
with  oil,  and  changing  the  apparel,  are,  aroon^ 
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AKONA  BRlOrLATA. 


AKOBlTftA. 


Aie  H^ooe,  Om  irst  outward  signs  oT  ooming 
s«t  of  s  Btote  of  Aoomtng,  or  siokQe88,-^roirs 
AgteAM.  Tot  if,  ^.  5GS. 
ANOLA,   Hind.  Sy^  Fruits  of  EmbKe» 

Offieoialk,  the  £mbli6  HyrotMJan  or  Phylhin- 
tkos  embliea.  It  is  roi^udisb^  (^ekisb^  grey,  very 
vnnkled,  obscurely  six-sided  ;  nttt  three-eelfecU 
eadi  olidl  ndth  two  sbinkig  sosd^ — ^O'Siaugk- 


ANOXADASSA,  aeoording  to  the  Singha- 
lese baddliists,  a  Budha  previous  to  Gotama. 
— EyderU  Xatiem  MonaehUm^  p,  433. 

ANOXAGBiB,  a  tropical  order  of  plants, 
AkAj  inhabiting  Ameriea  and  tbe  last  ladies. 
TW  order  includes  about  15  genera  and  )50 
i^morethan  half  of  wbieh  oeeur  im  India, 


Vvaiia 


••• 


■••• 


Oiopkoea*^,     «•• 


LobocarpMk 
httania.  « 


••• 


4i 

17 

1 
1 


IJnona^o 
Artobotrys. 
PaJyalthia«.. 
Hyalostenuua 

and 
SaoeopetatuBS^ 


••• 


«•• 


•«• 


S8 
6 
1 
I 


••• 


Hookfersnd  Thomson  dteseribe  ItS  species. 
fhey  «n  M  trees  <ek  ehvubs^  with  a  powerful' 
taste  and  sacB,  furuisbttg  esteemed 
I,  -of  which  tbe  custaid  apple,  sour- 
•weel  sop,,  aad  bollock  heart  may  be  nam- 
et     Fhiffi,  13.  M  iutd  T'. 

AKOMA  GHKRIMOLIA.    ICii^.    A  tree 
Mt  Hn^  with  a  siieeuleiit  fruit  of  a  dark  purple 
oonlaiiiing  a  soft  sweet  mueilage,  and 
mteeBsed   by    the    Pemmne.    li  was 
into    India    in    l^iQ'.—Riddta. 

AMOKA  MfJRIOATA,  JUnn.    The  Bour- 
of  the  West  Indies  is  cultivated  in 
aad'ThMMsenmy.  and  has  large  yellowish 

a  TiBOus    nmell.     The- 
iblea  the  eostard^appley  ripens   ity 
bears -onk  onee  a  ye«r.     Bb  grow» 
the  aaflM  sbe  as  the  huUock  heart, 
i»a#Wfic<«ish  colour  when  ripe,  and  bas  a 
thoBuf  appcanmee  r  the  ftivoor  la  very 
%  diftHJing  from  the  other  species  of  the 
*thes«ent  j^n^nbies'tbat  of  Uac^ 
^ theseeds are  slmaat  to  these  of  the 
The  wood  is  infei^.— JltMrfif. 
PL  JMkT  B^pori^.  r^i,  14.  Eook.  /.  W 

aXTICUUTA.    Zikn^ 

JUipaaita**,  ...  Sam. 
lAnoiia...,  .«,  'i,.SiNQB* 
Bama  Blta'  marain.'TAK. 


^a 


•••    ft   ,  ** 


t^  •  M  ^hettv..  Tbl. 
»iiSKft^aMiu'l)Baauahiltii.j;    <.*.,». 

ii«a.4aHv«a  fta  /fl^mlifiataBd  Sag- 

the  if  pdatMse  of  itadaric 

fidikM^  Jliiaiko^be  autwith  in 

41  paiisof  thftl«0|aaL  aad.4^owaJo:i  large 


siiee.  It  ripens  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  soft 
aweetish-and  pulpy  and  is  not  much  esteemed 
by  Europeans.— ifinf^t^y  832.  Dr9,  Eiddell  and 
Mason.  £omlay  Troinetn.  M.  E.  /.  Bep<frU. 
a.  /.  </  •«.  1 1 5.     €rawfur^%  Dictionttry.    . 

ANONASi^UAMOBA  ZJm.  Ii<m6.ii  tol. 


Shueifa Ar. 

Luna Bxiio. 

I(«ba^..     bb»    ••-       w 

Ata  ? 

Ame-«a    ... 
Au-sa  ,     ... 
K*^tf  ... 
fiita^Pbal... 
SwMt  Sop  .. 
Custard  apple  .„ 
Ha&oa-papoa  ,.  MaXay. 
Buwah'Dona 
Ncma ... 


a. 
*•• 
•  »» 


BUKH. 
n 

Dbkb. 

0 


f> 


Sri  Kaya   ... 

Mamoa 

AW&amtnra  , 
Srl-kaya?... 
Anta-ehicha 
Auta-chika 

Sita 

Oaoda-^tea 

J«vw^a  •■*       «•■ 

Siri  Kaya ... 
Sita  paUam 
Sita  ph^iilam 


•..Mai.at. 


ti 


•.Malcal. 
If 


.»• 


*• 

M 


flAirs. 

SlSfGH. 

.  Sum. 

Tai^. 

Tkl. 


Tliis  small  tree  with  iJts  'delicious  fruit, 
grows  freely,  even  wild,  in  tropical  parts 
of  the  south-east  of  Asia,  tibough  origin- 
ally ^om  tropical  America.  It  grows  wild 
near  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan.  The  fruit 
i»  wholesome  ami  pleasant,,  and  being  per- 
fectly free  from  acid  may  be  given  to  such 
-delicate  people  as  dare  not  venture  on  others 
of  a  different  nature.  It  is  delicious  tO'  the 
tnste^  and  on  oecasions-  of  famine,,  haa  lite- 
raliy  proved  the  staff  of  life  to  the  natives. 
Itt  wat  cultivatsd  in  Pegu  in  the  Burmese  .time 
to  a  great  extent,  and  with  much  success,  op 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  about  Fronic  on  bot)i 
sides  of  tbe  river.  Since  British  occupation  of 
the  country,,  these  plantations  have  falleu  into 
neglect,,  and  supplies  of  the  fruit  are  furnisWd 
to-  a  much  more  limited  extent,  as  the  plautjs 
now  xeeeive  no  care  ;.  the  fniit  will  soon  be- 
some  scarce^  This  and  similar  aub*acid  ff  uito 
form  a  considerable  article  of  food  to  the  Bur- 
mese,  to  whom  they  serve  as  a  substitute  f^r 
flesh-meaty  being  eaten  with  rice  a^  an  ordinary 
article  of  their  daily  provisions.  The  tree  whe/i 
cultivated  and  pruned  durii^  the  hot  sea- 
son, produces  fruit  afterwards  of  double  the 
usual  size.  The  ieavoi  have  a  disagreeable 
odour,,  and  tke  seeds  contain  an  acidd  prin- 
.oiple  fatal  to  insects,  on.  which  .account  ihe 
natives. (tfjndia  use  them  powdered  and  mix^ 
wi^h  the  flour  of  .gram  (Gicer  arietiiium)  for 
washing  the  hair."  A.,  few  leaves  and  son^e 
seeds  put  iato  a  bed  infested  witk  bugs  ha^e 
.been  said  to  dispel  these  pests  immediately.-^ 
'Hoyle,  Gih§on.  ^.  quoted  in  Uu/mI  JRUttis. 
McOUlland.  MiddelL  Ct;aw/urd.'^Ju^Ue,  f. 
232.— ifa/cobs's  Tra^U  in  ^otUh  EasternAiia, 
v.!.  p.  180.  ^oig^,  \  i.  Hook,  /.  et  TAi^nsqft 
1\5.  CaL  Cat.  Mx-.  1802.  BonUmy  FroAticU. 

ANOBAXHA,  ako  called  ANORATHA 
BAUME^f.  Heestablbked  buddhism  at  Pa- 
gau  in  B^vrmlkb/ ft^d^  built  all  the  {temples 
there.-*— faiaf.  $.  See*Pag«n. - 
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.  ANCETOCHILUS  SETACEU6.  Waona 
jUaja,  Singh,  king  of  the  forest*  A  Ce^lou 
Orchid. 

ANOU,  SuMATBAN.     Gociuio, 
ANS.  HiNP.  Terminalia  tomentosa.    W  ami 
A, 

.    ANS,  «   tribe  of  Arabia  ip  the  time  of 
Mahomed.     Bee  Aawad. 
ANSA^  Sanso.    Portian. 
ANSANA,  Sans.    Portion  of  a  portion  of 
Krishnai   as  Paramatma^  or  supreme   spirit. 
6ee  Chattanya. 

ANOSPORUM  MONOCBPHAtUM.ife«, 
ooe  of  the  Cyperaoeae,  is  fioxburteh's  Oyperus 
iDonocephalus  and  th«  Getlioobi  of  Bengnl. 

ANSEB^  the  goose,  the  bans  of  India,  of 
which  species  A.  Cygnoides  :  A.  Cinereus  ,*  and 
A.  brachyrynchus  are  known  in  India  and  the 
Punjab.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  A.  Indica 
occurs  at  Siligori.  The  domestic  goose  of 
India  is  a  hybrid  between  A.  Cygnoides  and 
A,  Cinerens. — Hookef^'s  Him.  Journ  :  Vol.  i, 
page  Z%9*  Catal.  -Oal,  Museum,  See  Cygninse. 
Gt)Ose. 

ANSBR  CTGN0IDE8,  see  Pdicanus  infla- 
tifrons. 

ANSTRUTHER.  c  b.,  Major  General 
Philip,  of  nn  old  Scottish  family,  an  oiR- 
cer  of  the  Madras  artillery  from  1825  till  his 
retirement  from  tlic  service.  His  chief  efforts 
in  early  life  were  directed  to  the  introduction 
of  iron  gun  carriairee,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
weijiht  (^  guns.  He  joined  the  army  «en gaged 
in  the  China  war  of  1641  and  at  Chusan  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  ^Chinese  and  detamed  for 
six  months.  Was  at  the  taking  of  Amoy,  re- 
capture of  Chusan  ;  tlie  battle  of  Ghin-haB; 
the  attack  on  Woosun^i:,  at  Chapoo,  Ningpn, 
Tsekee,  Shangbse  and  Chinkiangfoo.  He  served 
as  Lord  Gough's  aid*de-camp  at  the  battles  of 
Chillianwallah  and  Goozerat,  and  subsequently 
under  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  Kaffirland.  He 
subsequently  served  under  Sir  Sctidamore  Steel, 
%.  G.  B.,  in  the  second  Burmese  war. 

ANSUS,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, inhabited  by  Papuans.  Their  houses, 
built  on  posts,  are  placed  entirely  in  the  water. 
At  very  low  water  only  is  the  beach  partially 
uncovered.  This  beaeh  consists  of  mud,  in 
which  the  mangrorea  grow  luxuriantly  and 
completely  obstruct  a  landing.  The  gardens 
from  this  cause,  are  situated  on  the  surround- 
ing islands,  principally  on  an  island  with  a 
hi)(b  beach  lying  opposite  to  the  kampong. 
The  Ansus  Papuans  wear  their  hair  in  tufts. 
-  Their  appearance  is  good  natured,  faces  regular, 
eyes  beautifully  black,  the  mouth  broad  with 
beautiful  regular  teeth^  and  the  forehead  high 
.'hut  nuirow.  Many  have  thin  lipa  and  finely 
/^rved  noaea,  which  give  them  a  more  Euro- 
pean physiognomy.  The  men  are  generally 
handsome  and  .well  Jormed^  atout,  wiUiout 
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being  too  thick,  strong  aad  museiitar ;;  th9 
wooden  very  good  looking  {  and  some  ehildreis 
with  very  regulnr  soft  faces,  and  Ipng  pendant 
Cttvling  hm'^-^oi^aal  ^f  iM  Ind.  4rch^  Jiune 
1852,  p.  330-1-2  and  3.  SeeAheia:  rapuao. 
ANT.     Eng. 
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Tel, 
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Ants    have    attracted    attention  from    the 
earliest  ages,  on  account  of  the  singular  econo*- 
my  and  eitraordiuary  industry,  manifested  by 
the   different   species.     This  has  been  more 
particularly  the  case  in  the  eolder  countries  of 
Europe,  for  of  th«  numerous  races  of  the  South 
East  of  Asia,  not  one  takes  any  interest  in  the- 
field  matters  of  natural  history.     It  improbable 
that  numerous   ants  will  be  discovered.     Mr. 
Jerdon,  a  Mi^dras  Medicnl  Offio«r,  in  a  aeries  of 
papers  ill  the  thirteenth  volume  of  'the  Annala 
of  Natural  History  described  foiiy-seven  apecies 
of  ants  in  Southern  India.     But  M.  Nietner 
of  Ceylon   recently  forwarded  to  the  Berlta 
Museum  ipwards  of  seventy  speeiea  taken  by 
him  in  that  island  chiefly  in  the  western  j^fO* 
vince  and   the  vicinity   of    Colombo*      Mr» 
Jerdon  in  the  Madras  Lit.  Soc  Journal  givee 
the  following  species  found  in  South^n  Iadia» 
he  arranges  them  aceofding  to  St,  Fargeaii^ 
who,  in  the  lat  volume  on  the  HyjnenoptAres 
in  the  Suites  a  Bu^on,  divides  ante  into  fpaf 
tribes,  vis: — 1st  Tribe, Les  My rmicitea,  feouilea 
with  a  sting,   ]st  segmeut  of  abdoinen  of  % 
knots.     This   includes   the   following  n^en^ny 
1st   Gryptocerus.     2nd  Atta.     3rd  Ocod(»api^ 
differing  from  Atta  in  its  larger  head,  aad  the 
presence  of  spines.  4th  Eciton.  ^th  Myrmaoi^ 
— Snd  Tribe,   Ponerites,  fomalea  with  atiniCp 
lat  segmeut  of  t  lie  abdomen  of  one  knot  only*  I| 
includes  the  genera  Odontomaohas  and  Ponigf^ 
— 3rd  Tribe,  Les  Formieitea,  females  wittKMi^# 
sting*    lat  segment  of  ibe^bdoflEieu  of  aiie  kuol 
only,  and  it  contains  the  genera  Folfergmm  vb^ 
Formica, — ^Many  Indian  ante  cannot  be  w^ 
referred  to  any  of  these  genera,  but  aa  i4jf 
probable  that  aome  new  genera  have  beQ% 
lormed  by   recant    writers,    Dr.   JerdoOy    |i| 
general,  contents   himself  with  referring 
of  his  species  to  one  or  other  of  thoaa  hi 
characterized,    and    remarkai    that   foUqving 
the  arrangement   of   St.  ITargeany   we    haTe 
first  the  tribe  of  Mi/rmUAdu  and  the  first  gduui 
mentioned  by  him.    Oryptoeervis,  being  Aaafft 
rican  exclosively,  we  come  to  the*  genua  f^^Um 
of  Lattreille,  firom  whieh  St.  Fargeaii  iaa  fwipfp 
rated  Ocodoma^  the  cldef  distiDCtkui  beiBg  ilm 
spines   vhieh  exist  either  on  the  iiead-.^M 
thorax  of  the  latter,  which  moreover  is  aalii  Hk 
hatb  the  head  of  TnSablo  eiaa,  wliiJaiin  Alia  it 
ia  said  to  be  uani^y  not  of  a  large  aiie^     IWifc 
have  tn  India  apeeies  appamnti|y  bekmgiiiK  kl 
both  gronpa  wl^  ha  dnqiibeat-  •« 
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Tint,  Htkhicidn.  Oen.  AUa.  Hd 
posMssed  6  species  of  ants^  all  of  small  aizi*, 
vlsdi  i^pear  to  belong  to  ibis  genus,  banng 
I  ftmgi  two  boots  io  tbe  first  segment  of  the 
iMoiaeD,  sntenine  Bot  oonoealed  in  a  cleft, 
\kni  wHhoQt  spines,  and  sbort  palpi. 

AU§  mmuia,  ne«r  spcoies.  Worker  barely 
Mitk  of  an  incb  long,  bead  oblong.  Tbis 
mte  species  makes  a  temporary  nest  in 
nriiMsttUiatioos,  in  an  empty  box,  between 
tk  bsck  of  a  book  and  its  leaves  even  among 
tfekms  pages  of  a  book,  in  an  empty  sbell, 
lc.,fc^  Nothing  is  used  in  its  conttmotion,  a 
Ma  frofo  ibe  ligbt  merely  being  sought  for. 
It  ii  lot  perhaps  very  numerous  in  individuals, 
one  via^eis  female  is  generally  found  in  tbe 
lot.  it  is  very  oommon  in  the  Oamatic  and 
Bait  of  India,  but  not  seen  in  Malabar,  It 
ippnn  to  prefer  dead  animal  matter  to  sac- 
ibrise  or  instable  products. 

itU  detirudor^  new  species.  Worker  about 
Moth  of  an  incb  long,bead  obiong,  not  so  long 
is  proportion  as  in  tbe  last ;  eyes  small,  colour 
niou,  ihdomen  glossy  brown.  They  live  in 
Ml  in  the  ground,  or  in  walls,  &o.,  and  are 
^  vsmerona  in  individuals.  Tbey  piofer 
■insi  to  vegetable  substanoes,  destroying  dead 
meets,  bird  skins,  &e.,  &o.,  but  slso  feed  gree* 
*iy  OB  sugsr.  Tbey  are  common  in  all  parts 
Hindis,  md  often  prove  very  troublesome  and 
^ertnetivo  to  tbe  Natoralist. 

ittt  iemieoU,  now  species.  fTorhtr  about 
l^tk  of  m  ineb  long,  bead  oblong ;  eyes  mode* 
nil  UK,  bead,  iborai,  and  Ioks,  deep  red 
W«,  shdosMu  blaokisb.  Tbis  species  of  ant 
<het  Mt  seem  to  be  common,  only  bitkerto 
V^fwA  It  Nelioro  in  a  bole  in  a  bouse,  and 
^ooekind  of  individual  seen. 

in*  r^,  new  species.  Worker  l-8tb  to 
I'M  sf «  incb  long,  bead  sbort,  oblong  ; 
(veiiittv  tmall,  medial ;  of  an  omiarai  giaasy 
^^txAm,  witb  ifao  end  of  the  abdomen 
2**ht  dsrker.  Wcarrkrr  vuriablci  about 
rj^  long,  hoad  large,  very  square.  Peawie 
■ivl  7-t4th  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  voiy  com* 
|>»  IS  Uahbar,  also  fouud  in  tbe  Garnatic  \ 
|*Mes  ander  gmund,  about  gnvei  walks, 
y  *!*>  vtA  often  appears  in  booses,  coming 
*^  s  hole  or  crevice  in  tbe  iloor,  or  walk 
■'•■  a  colony  of  them,  every  now  and  tben, 
Wssmbevs of  tbe  winged  females  (and  males) 
"^^fcrthjoat  before  sunsfet  attended  as  far  as 
g^Mdow  by  BWsiMs  of  tbe  neuters  of  botk 
y*  ^  ibvoritc  food  is  dead  faisaots  and 
[**J^yi«r>  but  it  also  carries  off  seeds  like 

*2!J^**'»  *'***•  ^'»  'c*  It  stings  very 
r*^i  Iciving  a  bumii^  pain  that  4ast8  for 
■51  ■mutes. 

L^AcMiM,  new  species.  Abent  MOth 
£^  iieh  long,  bead  oblong,  abdomen  long, 
2|J>  «k«r  blaekiA  Ifcroogkouft.  Tbis  AnI 
^«d  ttiBdl  MBbm  on  trees  i&  Jblabir. 
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Alia  Jhriedila,  new  species.  Worker  not 
1-I7tb  inch  long  ;  thorax  and  legs  dark  rufous^ 
bead  and  abdomen  glossy  dark  brown.  This 
very  small  ant,  in  small  numbers  on  flowers 
and  leaves  at  Teilicbery,  end  it  appears  to  feed 
solely  on  vegetable  secretions. 

Qem.  Oeodama»  Ants  extremely  numerous 
over  all  India,  and  comprising  several  species 
very  nearly  alike  and  probably  confounded 
together  by  msny.  Almost  sll  the  species  have 
two  kinds  of  neuters,  one  of  them  of  very  large 
size  compered  with  the  ordinary  Workers,  and 
which  are  usually  called  Warriors*  Some  points 
in  the  history  of  tbe  food  economy  of  these 
ants  have  caused  much  interest  among  Natural^ 
ists  at  home.  The  chief  distinction  of  Ocodoma 
from  .^/te  consists  in  the  former  having  some 
small  spines  on  the  thorax, 

OeodowM  Mala^riem,  new  species,  Worker 
ith  of  an  inch  long,  head  « oval,  eyes  moderate, 
head,  thorax  and  lege,  rufous,  abdomen  black-* 
ish ;  legs  long.  Warrior  ^th  of  an  inch  long ; 
hesd  enormous,  rugose,  striated,  deeply  notched 
behind ;  eyes  minute,  antenno,  legs,  and 
abdominal  pedides  rufous,  the  rest  of  tbe  body 
blackish.  This  species  of  Ant  appears  to  form 
a  link  between  the  two  Genera  AiU  snd  Oeo^ 
doma,  as  shown  by  the  rudimentary  state  of 
thoracic  spines ;  found  chiefly  about  houses, 
it  runs  rapidly,  lives  also  on  insects  and  other 
animal  matter,  and  on  sufsar,  brea'd,  &c. 

Ocodoma  providene.  [Sykee)  P  Worker  about 
|th  of  an  inch  long  ;  bead  somewhat  ovaie. 
hulgiug  slightly  at  the  sideSf  and  narrowed 
bf  hind.  Warrior  with  jaws  pointed  and  finely 
toothed  ;  thorax  very  rough  ;  length  \  inch, 
head  large,  otherwise  similar.  They  live  under 
ground,  making,  for  their  size,  a  large  series  of 
excavations.  Their  common  food  animal  matter, 
dead  insects,  Slc.,  &c.,  which  they  take  readily^ 
but  they  also  carry  off  large  quantities  of  seeds 
of  various  kinds,  especially  small  grass  seeds, 
and  more  especially  cabbage,  celery,  raddish, 
carrot  and  tomato  seeds,  but  are  particularly 
partial  to  the  light  lettuce  seeds,  and  in  some 
gardena,  unless  the  pots  in  which  they  are  sown 
be  suspended,  or  otherwise  protected,  the  whole 
of  the  feeds  sown  will  be  removed  in  one  night. 
Packets  of  seeds  (especially  lettuce)  in  a  rooni 
will  be  completely  emptied  before  aware  that 
tbe  ants  have  discovered  them.  They  bring 
the  seeds  outside  their  holes,  at  the  dose 
of  the  rainy  season,  but  in  some  cases  merelv 
tbe  husks,  quite  in  heaps.  Their  galleries  ana 
anbterranean  passages  are  often  very  extensive, 
and  it  is  no  easy  nmtter  to  dig  down  to  tbeilp 
nest  to  see  what  becomes  of  the  seeds, 

Oeodma,  difiua,  new  speciea.  Worker 
abent  -iCh  of  an  ineb  long ;  heed  somewhat 
oval>  head,  thorax  and  legs  rufous  ;  abdomen 
brown.  Weurrw  ith  inch  bng^,  jair  strongly 
toothed.    TUs  species  appears    to  be  spread 
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ortt  mo9tbf  India,  and  has  iimila^  habits  to 
the  iMt. 

'  Ocod&ma  diifiria,  new  species.  Wwf'luf  about 
7*4Stli  o#  8Q  inch  long;,  head  oblong»  head, 
Ihorat'  iMid  lege  dark  marroon;  abdbmeft 
blackish.  Waithf  aearlj  \  inch  loag^  Jiead 
Very  IftVge,  procured  in  the  Wynaad  srhers  it  is 
Hot  uneomttMn.  The  differance  between  the 
korker  and  the  Warrior  is  greater  than  in  any 
Mher  Indian  species. 

Oeodoma  cMmU,  new  aperies*  TFerter  ^tb 
of  an  inch  iofifi^ ;  head  nearly  equarsi  almoet 
smooth,  of  head,  legs  aad  thorax  rufbns; 
abdomen  dasky.  Wwrrior  nearly  f  •lOth  of  an 
inch  long.  This  ant  is  very  common  in  Mala* 
bar;  is  nearly  alhed  to,  but  differs  from, 
i)todoim  divtrm  in  the  toothed  jaws  of  the 
Warrior,  &c.,  &c.     ■ 

Oooiomo  mwer,  new  apeeies.  WoHeei^  length 
a^bollt  &-48tlr  of  an  inch,  entirely  rufeos,  head 
oblong.  Feaude  5-8th  of  an  ineh  long,  head, 
neatly  s^uttre*  On  one  ooeasion,  only,  found 
It  single  tndividnnl  presumed  to  be  the  femalei 
^ych  had  lost  her  winfta,  under  a  stone  in  a 
garden  aft  Tollioheny,  snrroimded  by'nnmeroua 
trorkeflps,  who  ^Mi  i>usy  tending  her,  and 
rembving  some  eypgs  or  larvas.  The  feknide  of 
this  genns,  is  well  charocteriMd  by  its  largto 
eyes,  and  oerili. 

Ocodoifia  quairUpifioBa^  new  species.  WoTk& 
nearly  l-8lh  of  a^  inch  long,  head  smooth  ; 
ejes  smaQ  ;  heac),  legs,  and  thorax  dark  rufous* 
irbdomen  blackish  brown  ;  found  during  the 
monsoon  fornlilig  a  small  temporary  mu^  abode 
]N)und  the  head  of  flowers  abundant  in  Malabar. 
It  appeared  to  be  feeding  on  the  vegetable 
accretions  surrounding  the  seeds.  Of  these 
seven  species  of  Ocodoma,  the  first  and  last  are 
Very  distinct  from  all  the  others,  the  first  by 
haying  only  ^dimentary  spines,  and  the  last 
Iby  having  four  spines  instead  of  two.  Ocodoma 
ininor  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  smaller 
feize  ;  and  the  other  four  are  most  readily 
ciistinguisfated  int^r  sb,  by  the  jaws  ot  the 
Harriots,  which  in  So.  10  is  entire  ;  in  11, 
with  two  te^h  it  each  angle«  in  $  with 
moderately  strong  teeth  throughont  its  extent ; 
and  in  8,  t^ith  the  jaw  very  finely  toothed. 

<r«^.  JBcilon,  The  characters  of  this  genus 
«re  thus  given  b^  St.  fai^eau.  "Antenna^ 
>*  entirely  free,  head  elongated^  and  the  thorax 
'^  withoiit  spines^  maxillary  palpi  long,  of  6 
f' joints;  jaws  linear j  wings  unknown."' 

.  \StAtm  f,  rmfmignm^  new  epeeiet.  Wmtlm^ 
1engthiaboa.ill*34ihtif  nniDoh;  hoadtsqln^e; 
thorax^  legs,  abdolniud  pedidea  and  nolemMi 
*l*uYonsy  head  w^  abdomen  Uaek/  This  ant 
4is  'renr  2c^malon  in  tUe.  €anialio,ilUBs)aodn 
fliiMMlfi  \  it  toikea  lU  ■esU  in  ImUa  iof  ttes^ 
XJWrfiiMnfi,'  bapiiH).  raikrt  and  noeh  like ;  it 
ido»L  xtel  «iire:ior  tHveetn.  k  <aie^r  ieeiioo 


fldlrers,  bht  davttirs  dead  attimd^  miikt^*    It 
stings  very  levemely. 

B&ion  ntjjpriMiy  new  apeeiea*  Wwk&r^ 
length  9-24lh  of  aabioh*  head  long*  eyea  large, 
Qolour . uniform UaeL.  JPemalo,  bn^^h  ll*24tli 
of  an  inoh,  differs  fram  the  Worker  only  in 
hiving  wings.  This  ant  like  the  laat  is  rave  in 
Halabar^  bat  tolerably  common  in  paru  of  ihe 
Garnatie ;  it  bos  the  name  habita  «a  the  laat^ 
livmg  in  .  hoka  of  trees,  &c.,  and  feeds  ia  Ibo 
same  manner.  Oti  ontting  4>pen  a  dead  bnuid^ 
on  whieh  they  hod  foribed  ;their  neat»  many 
winged  femalea,  and  larrss  imd  pi^is  were 
found  in  diffefdnt  ttatee  of  developmeat. 

EtiUim  nit^iei,  new  epeeiee«  WMttr,  leagth 
]l-48th  of  an  inch;  head  oblong  ;  eyes  wery 
large,  alightly  advatoed ;  abdomen  blaek,  wit^ 
rufous  1^  rfoiind  this  speoies  on  one  oecasioii 
under  a  stone  in  Ihe  Salem  dialriot,  and  know 
not  if  it  has  the  dendropUkma  habils  of  th# 
two  last. 

Eeitou  mwutmrn^  new  speeiea.  Wfirker,  aiNMii 
i^6tli  of  aa  inch  long,  Uaok  throughout^  very 
slendir ;  fodnd  both  ia  she  Camatic  and  ia 
ICalabar,  almost  alw«y sim  tree%  but  not  kaovii 
if  it  has  its  nest  in  helea  of  th^  wood  or  -otliefr 
wise^  Though  soasee  in  individuala^  it  ia  1^  119 
nieans  rare. 

ffea. .  Mfffwma*  Gea  -:  Char  s  Antanni 
teCoietttty  incppsed  9  head  uniagtilari,  withtofiit 
spines  ;  maxillary,  patpi  lotin,  of  six  jointa  ; 
jawd  intbgtllir  ;  -ihwe  oabiU!  oella  in  the  up* 
^t  Kings  ;:thalhird  iaegmplete,  <fcck 

Mfftmicn  d^ffhukf  new  apeoies^  Worier^ 
tathM'  more  tbaa  l-9tk  inch  bag  i  head  aii4 
tody  tfufefiM ;  abdaanen  dsik  glossy  <bro«rii* 
ICeauder-lengdi  M.itk  of  an  inoh  ;  win^jpa  not 
so  long  as  abdomen.  ](aie*^head  very  aanill, 
ajreb  hig^  >i  length  l-7th  of  an  iaeh.  ▲  w^ 
knowii  ajtid  widely  diffaaed  species,  btsiog 
found  ihffoiigheut  in^ia«  It  makes  oU  neat  ia 
iholea  in  branehes  ot  tatfaa^  iraas  with  its  abeUkf 
asen  tumed  upwaide  dmoM  over  its  besMl, 
aspeeially  when  excited,  imd  feeds  on  bopq^ 
and  other  vegetable  seoretions^  QqeaniaoaM^ 
they  appear  lo  lofem  their  ttest  anMg  the  voota 
of  moBs,  orcliidem,«hkd  .tarioiiaepip%tio  ftoita  1 
at'Jeaet  ikda  ia  ih^  ease  ia  Malabaa;  it  i^ 
terf  pi^pMcliua,  and  bites  n^vy  aeiwidly>  a«$ 
fipliftsatiag  io  ase  lie  aUag  ^tteb. 

J^lMMd  ^a.  W^hr,  length  9-4Stk  oi 
an-dnoby .  eai^rely  a  nafaiia  eeleurp .  Thia  ia  ^ 
jrefj^  dosal^  alUed:  epeciea,  aad\tf  Wd  jp  th^ 
haaso^loealili|a.aft  the  hai    JjtSvhKbihiar^uBiQiif. 

IfyriMSBa  Xtr^ft  0^1?  M^,4h(Hm  auat 
le|:a  dhzk  fmMKHi:^  liMMen  diurk  bnp^a^ 
Length  7-48thof  an  inch  ;  found  ijimlyjutlit 
lOatmtl^d'lBtflsts.ipf  tiko  %«iaad.  It  forma  m 
poasfdeaaUe  (first  of  49n}e.p#pj«acpqoa  mateiiy 
el4  uiliBHy  oCaa m^fpr^i  wi| : phas4i roasiMl 
a  SOMA  hj(lli0h;^Uc#..sifi^ft/|  its .  Jkk  v^ia 
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Bimerooa  in  individuals,  coonlleas  swavmft  is- 
loing  from  it  ou  being  disturbed  and  boldly  at* 
taeking  the  assailant  both  with  teeth  and  sting. 
It  feeds  on  honey  of  flowers  and  other  vegetable 
•ecfetiops. 

ifyrmiea    fodieu$,    new    species.     Worker, 
length  4.*l8thof  anioeh;  head, thorax,  legs  and 
Abdominal  pedicles  maroon  colour,    abdomen 
shining  brown.  Female,  head  rather  smaller  pro- 
|iortiomilly.     This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
anU  abundant  ants  in  Malabar,  not  seen  in  the 
Camatic.     It  seldom  enters  houses,  btit  other- 
vise  apprars  to  take  the  pl<uie  of  Fomioa  inde- 
/nn  which  is  not  found  in  Malitbsr.     It  feetls 
ekicfly  on  honey  and  otlier  ve^etahle  seoretioiiy^ 
bat  also  will  lake  dead  animal  matter.     It  also 
Qccuionally  feeds  on  the  secretions  of  the...... 

•..and  is  iklao  found  in  the  train  of  caterpillars 
feeding  on  leaves.  It  mak^s  large  excavations 
aader  ground,  generally  having  the  entrance 
roond  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  it  forms  con- 
lidenibie  heaps  of  fine  earth  round  the  mouth 
of  the  neat.  It  ruiia,  unlike  the  last  species, 
with  tta  abdomen  turned  downwards  under  the 
ahdomtBal  pedicles*  It  appears  to  form  the 
tvpe  of  a  very  distinct  group  from  the  last. 

Myrmioa  ?  Uuria^  new  species.  Worker, 
Irngth  l-6th  of  an  inch  ;  head,  thorax,  legs, 
abdominal  pedicles,  brick-red  ;  abdomen  dusky, 
dark  blue.  This  is  a  very  curious  looking  ant. 
It  is  found  both  in  the  Carnatic  and  Malabar, 
lires  in  h^les  in  the  ground  in  small  societies, 
atid  feeds  on  vegetable  secretions.  It  moves 
vtiy  slomly. 

Mf/rmica  ?  cceca,  new  species.  Ocodoma  ? 
^orl^fr,  length  l-5ih  of  an  inch  ;  hea^jl,  thorax, 
and  kegs  reddish  brown;  abdomen  glossy  brown; 
found  once  under  a  stone  in  the  Wyna^d. 

24d  Tribe.     Poneritet. 

Odomi^maehus  rufya,  new  species.  Worker ^ 
length  Mth  of  an  inch  ;  head^  thorax  and  le^s 
nrfaus ;  abdomen,  dark  brown.  Obtained  under 
stoBss  in  a  jungle  in  the  Salem  district,  also  in 
the  Vfynaad^  which  may  be  the  warrior  of  this 
ifisciei  if  the  society  consist  of  different  indi- 
widuals.      It  is  ll-24th  of  an  inch  long. 

Mafpejfmaiios,  new  geuu9.  Gen  :  Char : 
hm^  SGjrthe  shaped,  pointed,  and  finely  serrat* 
•d ;  head  oblong. 

H^rpe^Maikoi  $aUalory  new  species.  Worker, 
J-6ih  of  an  inch  long ;  h^d  long,  bead  and 
fhifimnt  blaekish  brown,  thorax  and  legs  ru- 

I. — Length  3-4th  of  an  inch.  Seei^  in  Telli- 
vf  and  in  other  parts  of  Malabar.  Also  found 
in  the  Mysore  conntry.the  name  Ballator  from  its 

Kcrof  making  most  surprising  jumps  which 
wa  when  akrmed  or  disturbed.  It  is  very 
■yamioos^  and  bites,  and  stings  very  severely. 
knidkes  ila  neat  onder  ground^  generfdW  about 
Wk  lotfUi  of  some  plant,  tts  society  dpea  not 
of  jnanj  inaividuals.  It  appHsars  to  feed 
faaccCa,  which  it  often  seizes  alire. 


Oen.  Ponera,  Zai.    Its  generic  charaeten 
have  been  given  above* 

Ponerti  geulpta*  Workers^  length  from  5-1 7th 
of  an  inch  to  nearly  ^  an  inch«  The  commont 
est  ant  in  Malabar,  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
up  to  the  top  of  the  Neilgherries.  It  lives  in 
the  ground  in  small  societies,  oilben  making  it^ 
nest  in  a  flower  pot,  oceasionaliy  under  a  large 
stone.  It  does  not  work  in  concert,  being 
generally  seen  solitary.  It  live^  on  atimal 
substances,  but  apparently  will  also  take  vegc 
table  matter,  and  iight  for  a  ripe  sefid  of  the 
Lantana, 

■  ^      •  » 

Ponera  sUnocIieilos,  x)&9f  specie^.  Worker ^ 
length  3  8th  of  ^n  inch;  l^s  loflg  ;  oploui^ 
dingv  greenish  brown,  very  rare  in  Malabar.      » 

Foitera  processionalu,  new  species,  l^orkettt 
length  l-3rd  of  an  inch  ;  cplour  shining  blsc^, 
met  over  most  of  India.  It  livep  in  the  ground 
in  very  numerous  spqieties,  is  most  frequent  in 
jun^^ly  districts,  bj^casionally  a  vast  coluipn 
of  them,  3  or  4  deep,  may  be  seen  crossing  a 
road,  and  I  have  traced  the  column  for  40  and! 
50  yards.     It  stings  very  severely. 

Ponera  ajfiuis,  new  species*  Worker,  length 
I -3rd  of  an  inch  ;  abdomen  oval,  colour  dingy 
black,  procured  oi^ce  in  Malabar. 

Ponera  ritfioes,  new  species.  Worker,  length 
9-1 6th  of  an  mqh  :  antennse,  legs,  and  end  of 
abdomen  dark  rufous  ;  rest  of  the  body  duU 
black,  procured  on  one  occasion  in  Malabar.    . 

Ponera  pumila,  new  species.  Worker,  lengtli 
about  1.5th  of  an  inch  :  dull  black,  with  rufous^ 
legs  and  antennae,  in  Mahibar,  where  it  is  rare^ 

3rd  Tribe  Formicites,  The  last  family  con< 
taining  those  ants  that  have  no  sting,  and  the 
abdominal  pedicle  of  ope  knot  only.  It  com- 
prises  two  genera,  Polyergus  and  Formica. 

Ge4.  Formica,  This  genns  comprises  two  dis<; 
tinct  forms,  the  one  with  spines  on  the  thqrax> 
the  other  unarmed,  which  certainly  Qughi  to 
form  two  genera,  inasmuch  9s  this  distinction 
is  made  to  separate  Atta  from  Ocodoma. 

1st,  withojut  spines  on  the  thorax. 

Formica  compressa^  Fabr.  ?  Syn.  F.  inder 
fessa,  Sykes.  Worker,  length  4-10tl»  to  |  an 
inch  :  legs  rufous,  the  rest  of  the  body  black. 
ffarrior,  6  10th  of  an  inch  long  :  Male,  lengtl^L 
4-IOth  of  an  inch ;  wings  do  not  reach  to  ^nd 
of  abdomen.  Female,  5-8th  9f  an  inch  long ; 
this  species,  well  known  in  Jndia  as  the  black 
ant,  is  found  throughout  every  part  of  this 
country  except  the  Western  Coast.  It  is  most' 
probably  the  species  described  by  i*abricius. 
It  lives  in  very  numerous  societies  in  thd 
ground,  the  entrance  to  the  nest  being  of^enf 
round  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  close  to  '  8om9 
building.  The  Warriors  are  very  nnmeirons; 
Their  food  is  chiefly  vegetable  s^retions,  sugar; 
8fcc.,  and  Colonel  Sykes  has  given  nn  interesting' 
account  of  the  devastations  coinmittedby  them 
on  preserves,  sugar,   fte,    Thiey    bite  rather 
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aeverely,  but  the  pain  is  quite  momentaiy.  At 
certain  times  great  nombers  of  the  winged 
males  and  feoMles  are  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
nesty  and  they  remain  there  for  several  days- 
When  they  take  wing,  they  do  so  in  vast  num- 
jbers,  and  always  at  night. 

Formica  an^wticolUg,  new  species.  Worier, 
i  an  inch  long ;  colour  dull  black,  with  antennas 
and  legs  rufous,  ffarrior^  8-I2th  of  an  inch 
long ;  only  found^in  forests  in  Malabar«  and 
always  singly* 

Fmnica  swuiragdiM.  Worker^  length  about 
4- 1 0th  of  an  inch;  colour  of  a  uniform  pale 
rufous.  VMe  7-24th  of  an  inch  long ;  of  a 
rufous  colour.  Rmale  7-8th  of  an  inch  long; 
entirely  of  a  pale  shining  green  colour.  This 
ant  is  well  known  in  Malabar,  and  the  wooded 
parts  of  India,  but  is  rare  in  the  Garnatic, 
where  only  seen  in  one  or  two  large  man^o 
groves.  It  forms  a  nest  of  living  leaves  which 
it  draws  together  without  detaching  from  the 
branch,  and  unites  with  a  fine  white  web}  some- 
times this  nest  is  above  a  foot  in  diameter  but 
usually  smaller.  The  society  consists  of  a  vast 
number  of  individuals,  and  in  latge  nests  we 
find  many  females  and  males,  both  with  and 
without  their  wings  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
They  are  very  bold  and  pugnacious,  and 
bite  very  severely.  They  live  chiefly  on 
vegetable  secretions,  and  are  very  partial  to 
the  flowers  and  buds  of  some  of  the  Loranthi, 
which  abound  on  the  Western  Coast.  They 
often  form  a  temporary  web  round  the  flowers 
or  sometimes  round  the  fruit  of  various 
trees,  viz.  the  Eugenia  roaUccensis,  Arta- 
botrys  odorotissima,  &c.  apparently  only  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  undisturb'eid,  they  will 
however  also  sometimes  feed  on  decaying 
animal  matter.  It  is  said  that  the  web  ihey 
form  is  occasionally  used  for  writing  on  in  the 
N.  W .  Provinces  of  India,  and  that  the  Ants 
are  made  use  of  to  destroy  a  nest  of  wasps  that 
may  have  established  themselves  in  a  house. 
In  this  case  they  are  said  to  destroy  all  the 
wasps  but  become  so  infuriated,  that  their  own 
indiscriminate  attacks  are  nearly  as  bad  as 
those  of  their  foes.  In  gardens  they  are  most 
partial  to  mango  trees,  and  also  to  the  large 
leaves  of  the  Jamei  Maibie,  (Eugenia  malac- 
eensis),  but  in  the  jungles  they  select  a  vast 
number  of  trees,  or  rather  make  no  selection 
ataU. 

.  formica  lon^pei,  new  species*  Worker^  length 
1.5th  of  an  inch ;  in  form  exceedingly  similar 
to  the  last;  legs  very  long  of  a  pale  rufous 
eolour  throughout,  tinged  with  dusky  on  the 
abdomen.  This  Ant  is  found  in^U  the  forests 
^  India  Hying  in  holes  in  the  ground,  in 
tolerably  numerous  societiesy  and  ftfeding  on 


meet  with  it.     It  is  often   found  about  bung««' 
k>wi  and  out-houses. 

Formioa  tiwnday  new  speeies.  Worker ,  length 
9*24th  of  an  inch  long ;  colour  dingy  rufoue» 
darkest  on  the  head,  and  tinged  with  dusky 
on  the  abdomen.  All  the  body  covered 
with  long  scattered  hair8.]J|  Warrior,  \  an  inch 
long ;  FemaUi  like  Worker*  but  somewhat 
larger,  with  wings,  and  3  ocelli.  Ifale,  7 -24th 
of  tin  inch  long  ;  only  found  on* the  Malabar 
Coast  where  it  is  very  common,  living  ehiefiy 
041  vegetable  secretions.  It  has  its  nest  under 
grounds  It  is  very  different  in  habit  from  tha 
other  large  red  Ant  (F.  smaragdina)  being  most 
tiipid>  aud  if  approached  or  touched,  dropping 
to  the  ground  at  once  and  hiding  itself.  It 
does  not  always  confine  itself  to  vegetable 
matter.  On  one  occasion  pigeons  squabs  placed 
in  a  room  on  the  floor,  were  killed  by  theee 
Ants,  chiefly  however  the  warriors. 

Formica  striata,  new  species.  Worker^  length 
7-20th  of  an  inch  ;  antenuse  rufous,  head  and 
thorax  dull  greenish  black,  sbagreened  ;  abdo- 
men shining  glaucous  green ;  legs  shining  blacky 
found  on  flowers  in  Malabar ;  its  nest  not  seen, 
not  very  oommon« 

Formica  eineraseent,  Fahr.  ?  Worker,  length 
8-8 th  of  an  inch  ;  colour  dull  black,  except  the 
abdomen,  which  is  glaucous  green,  and  some- 
what pubescent.  Female  \  inch  long  nearly  ; 
Male  8-1 2th  inch  long;  ff'arrior,  5- 12th  of  an 
inch  long ;  head  large  i  antennae  short ;  eyes 
minute.  This  species  lives  in  the  ground  in 
small  societies.  Only  seen  in  the  Garnatic.  It 
is  described  as  having  the  bead  fulvous,  and  a 
triangular  spot  on  the  abdomen,  but  as  it  is 
said  by  Fabricius  to  have  been  sent  from  Tran- 
quebar,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Dr.  Jerdon 
has  seen  the  present  species*  he  thinks  they  are 
probably  identical,  and  that  the  difference  of 
colour  is  accidental)  especially  as  there  are  only 
two  species  common  in  the  Carnatic  with 
glaucous  abdomen,  this  and  F.  rufoglauca. 

Formica  velox^  new  species.  Worker^  length 
5-24ih  inch  to  6- 24th  ;  Icrs  long,  colour  dall 
blackish,  witli  the  abdomen  greenish  pubescent. 
Very  common  in  Malabar  and  also  found  in  the 
Garnatic.  It  frequents  flowers,  especially  de- 
lighting in  those  that  have  great  qnantitiea  of 
pollen,  such  as  the  Cueurbitacse,  Hibisci,  &c. 
It  runs  very  speedily,  and  is  very  easily -alarms 
ed,  dropping  to  the  ground  on  being  tonchad* 
Its  nest  not  seen. 

Formica  rttfo-glauca,  new  species.  Worker^ 
7-24th  inch  long ;  abdomen  fine  silky  glaucoaa 
green;  head,  thorax  and  legs  bright  rufoua^ 
Warrior^  9-24th  inch  long,  head  large  ;  colour 
similar.  Found  only  in  the  Garnatic  in  ai|i^ 
societies  living  in  holes  in  the  ground.  I^  19 
▼egetabio  seeietions,  not  at  any  distance  from  I  possibly  Fabricius*  species  einerascem, 
Uie  jungles*  A  little  inland  into  the  jungle  you  I      Formica  vagans^  new  species,  JForkcr^  3-24:tli 
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kieh  long,  eyes  large;  Tmale,  3-24tli  inch 
Img;  tliia  little  Ant  is  exceedingly  oommon  in 
IkeGanwtic,  but  not  seen  on  the  Malabar 
Coast.  It  takes  op  its  quarters  in  any  shelter- 
ed spot  in  a  house,  under  a  box,  a  stone,  a 
Me  in  the  wall,  or  such  like  places,  and  when 
disturbed  flits  with  great  speed  to  another 
sniUhfe  spot.  Its  society  is  ?ery  numerous  in 
udifiduaJa  and  there  are  many  females  and 
■ilea,  aoflietiaies  with,  st  other  times  without, 
viags.  It  feeds  both  on  vegetable  and  animal 
•obiaiiees  preferring  the  former  like  all  the 
trae  Formicse, 

Fnmiea  auimiiisy  new  species.  Worker, 
aceediogly  similar  to  the  last ;  length,  3-24th 
of  an  iocby  its  colour  chiefly  of  a  shining  red- 
dirii  bbck,  covered  all  over  with  scattered 
wkiie  hairs,  found  frequenting  flowers  in 
Malabar,  but  not  abundant. 

I^rmiea  piyUophUa,  new  species.  JTorier, 
kigth  7-48th  of  an  inch,  eyes  small;  colour 
lUiiing  brown  black.  This  little  Ant  forms  a 
teotporaiy  nest  between  two  leaves  usually,  or 
aometimes  in  a  head  of  flowers ;  it  lives  in 
small  societies,  and  feeds  entirely  on  vegetable 
seoetiona. 

Fanmiea  nana,  new  species*  JForker^  length 
aot  I-13th  inch;  antennae,  legs  and  abdomen 
palewhity  brown.  This  very  minute  species 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  India  and  is  very 
abundant  in  Mysore  ;  from  its  very  small 
ioe  it  ia  noticed  with  difficulty.  It  feeds  on 
flowers  and  vegetable  secretions. 

Sadly.     With  spines  on  the  thorax. 

Formta  indificaM,  new  species.  Worker, 
&-24th  of  an  inch  Ion*; ;  head  and  abdofnen 
mfoos,  thorax  dark  glossy  brown.  Female^ 
l*3fd  bch  long,  wingless.  This  Ant  makes  a 
eanB  nert  about  |  inch,  or  rather  more,  in 
dwDBter,  of  some  papyraceous  material,  which 
it  fiias  on  a  leaf.  Each  contains  one  female 
and  0  or  10  workers.  It  is  very  rare,  and  only 
fli  Malabar. 


tflvicola,  new  species.  JForJter, 
9VKk  hatdtk  long  ;  abdomen  short,  oval,  colour 
tMVUk,  abdomen  shining  glaucoua  green. 
Mmtig,  9-84th  inch  long,  wingless.  This  Ant 
til  tike  aanae  habits  as  the  last,  but  is  not  found 
llai|it  io  the  jungles,  tt  appears  very  closely 
jAU  to  jr.  kasiata  of  Latreille  from  India,  and 
ilaeiwal  oiher  species  said  to  be  from  South- 
;  and  as  some  of  these  maybe  found  in 
lliia,  ft  brief  description  of  them  is  taken  from 
:ll*.Yiq;e«i*a  work  on  Hymenoptera,  viz. 

MsuptMOM^  Latr.  Body  black,  cover- 
ftae  ailky  yellowish  down,  especially  on 
ifthdooien ;  length  7  2-8rd  lines  (French) ; 
iftmtlicni  Asia. 

MoiMa,  Lair.    Black,  fln^y  sha* 
md  alightly  hairy,  length  4  lines.  Hab. 


Formica  rehtcenSf  Latr.  Exceedingly  like  the 
last  (jP«  hastaia.),  diflTers  in  the  following  points 
— body  covered  with  silky,  golden,  shining 
down,  with  a  few  larger  hairs ;  Jength  4  lines. 
From  Southern  Asia. 

Formica  Amman,  Latr.  Very  like  the  two 
last,  body  black,  striated,' with  a  few  hairs; 
thorax  ashy;  abdomen  covered  with  a  silky 
golden  down— length  2  l-5th  lines.  From 
Southern  Asia. 

Formiea  earinala,  Fabr.  Head  rounded, 
black  ;  thorax  b]Aek,Mivided  into  three  by  two 
deep  transverse  lines ;  length?  of  medium  size. 
Southern  Asia.— Z>f.  Jerdon  in  Madras  Lit. 
Soe.  JouTH.  Tennent'a  SJteidies  of  the  Nat.  Hiit. 
of  Ceylon,  p.  420. 

ANTAKA,  in  the  hindu  religion,  an  attribute 
of  Yama  or  Dharhfla-rajah,  in  the  character  of 
the  destroyer.  See  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii.  In- 
scriptions 353.  Yama. 

ANTARA  TAMARA.    f^o^tiw^^is.  Thia 

name  is  applied  to  any  floating,  large-leaved 
water-plant,  as  the  Yillarsia  Indica.  Fenf. — 
Menyanthes  Ind.  Z.— J?,  i.  4*0. — Rheede  xi. 
28.  Pictia  stratiotes,  L. 

ANTAEA  VALLI  TIGE.  Tel.  tJo^^T 
<$  d  ^T.     Cassyta  filifonnia,  L. 

ANT  EATER.  English. 


Badjsr-kita.. 

Ant  Eater... 

lianis 

Scaly  Ant  £ator  . 

PaDgolin  ... 


Beko. 
.  Eng. 


... 


l» 


Mania       ...       ...    Lat. 

Tanggilin Malat. 

Tarang-giluig  ...  „ 
Pang-giling  ...  „ 
Arialer      Tel. 


The  Pangolin  of  India  belonging  to  the 
Edentata,  gets  its  Indian  name  from  its  Malay 
designation.  The  genus  is  common  to  Africa 
and  South  Eastern  Asia,  and  in  India  ia  not 
rare,  though  from  their  habit  of  appearing 
abroad  after  sunset  they  are  not  often  seen, 
Manie  Javanica  of  Desmarest  inhabita  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Penang,  Borneo,  Java, 
M.  crassicaudata  of  Tickell  (the  M.  penta- 
dactyla  of  Linneeus,  the  M.  Maeroura  of 
Demarest)  is  found  in  several  parta  of  India,  but 
also  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Himalayas.  Thk 
species  baa  been  knowu  ever  sinee  the  etpedi- 
tion  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  is  mentioned 
by  iBlian  under  the  name  farrapi — Tiekell. 
Elliot.  OgiU>ie,  Cantor  in  Indian  Journals  (/ 
Sdenee* 

ANTELOPE.  This  is  alike  a  srientific  and 
a  popular  term,  the  ordinary  application  of  it, 
however,  by  the  English  in  India,  being  to  the 
Antelope  cervicapra  of  Pallas.  Mr.  Blyth  states 
that  the  little  Antelopes  from  Abyssinia,  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  Tragelaphi  of  Ham.  Smith 
of  Africa  (or  the  Boichbok  Quib  or  Harueased 
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Antelope  and  their  congeners)  and  the  farmer 

bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  Nilghai 

of  India   which  the  latter  do  to  the  Kudus 

(Strepaiceros)  of  Africa.     The  ringed  mfirkings 

of  the  feet  occur  throughout  the  whole  series 

more  or  less  distinctly,  and  the  posterior  horns 

'  of  Tetraceros  resemble  those  of  Portax  or  the 

Nilghai,  and,  as  in  the  latter,  frequently  recline 

backward  in  captive-reared  indivitiuals  instead 

-of  taking    the    normal   curre  upward.     The 

females  of  all  are   hornless,   and   Mr.    BIyth 

.  doubts  if  there  be  any  good  gentric  character 

.  to  distinguish  the  females  of  Tetraceros  from 

.those  of  TragelaphuB,  though  the   latter  are 

somewhat  heavier  and  more  Hog-Deer-like  in 

.form,   espedally  the  Boschbok  of  the  Cape. 

Both  groups  are  monogamous,  and  they  closely 

assimilate  in  habits,  manners  and  gait. 

The  Aptelopes  belong  to  the  Order  Ujn^u- 
lata  of  Mammalia,  Tribe  Ruminantia,  the  fami- 
ly, Bovidae,  which  includes  antelopes,  goats 
and  cattle,  and  the  sub-family  antilopiuse  or 
•antelopes  proper. 

These  may  be  briefly  noticed  thus  : — 

Famly  BoYiDifi,  Antelopes,  goats  and  cattle. 

Sub-family  AntiiopinaB,  which  has  7  genera 
and  1 0  species,  viz  :  Fortaxpicius,  the  Nilghai. 
^This  has  received  several  generic  and  specific 
names  from  Naturalists,  and  each  of  the  na- 
tions of  India  have  a  -different  name  for  it,  but 
to  the  British  it  is  known  all  over  India,  as  the 
Nylghau  or  blue-cow.  It  is  met  with  through- 
.out  India,  though  rare  in  the  extreme  north 
.and  south. 

TetfMceroi  quadncornis^ihe  four-horued  Ante- 
lope, the  Chikkara  or  jnngli  bahri^  is  found  in 
'many  partsf  of  India,  but  does  not  extend  to 
Ceylon,  nor  to  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  nor 
Burmah. 

Antilope  bhegoarlica^  the  well-known  Ham 
•  of  all  India  is  the  Antilope  Cervicapra  of  Pallas. 
It  is  known  to  every  person  who  has  travelled 
rin  India.  Of  these,  in  some  parts  of  India,  there 
were  many  thousands  to  be  seen  at  times,  on 
the  open  plains,  but  rail-roads  and  cultivation 
have  given  fadlities  for  their  destruction,  and 
they  have  be(K>me  greatly  fewer.  OazellaBenetlii, 
the  Bavine  deer,  or  goat  antelope  of  all  India, 
is  well  known  to  sportsmen  and  naturalists  ; 
the  QauUa  tub-^uHuroM  is  found  in  Baluchis- 
tan and  to  its  west  and  north  through  the 
Panjab  and  Persia,  but  the  GazeUa  doreas,  is 
unfitted  to  Arabia. 

The  Ghiru  of  Thibet,  the  Kemas  Hod^tonU  is 
■the  Kemas  of  iElolian  and  is  known  to  many 
from  the  remarkable  appearance  which  its  horcs 
present  both  of  them  growing  so  close  as  often 
to  unite  and  form  but  one  horn. 

The  Procaprapiciicandatus  and  F.guilurota, 
^are  both  of  Central  Asia,  China  and  Thibet,  as 
WsQ  is  the  Saiga  Antelope,  the  Sniga  Tariarka, 


Mf,mjth'iB^BrUlM7.  BeeAntilope.Bovid« 
Cervidee  :  Mot cbidse :  Pantholops  :  Proeapra 
GazeUa  :  Tragops :  Tetraceruft  ;  OapricOrni^ 
Nemorhedus :  Alcephalue  :  and  Portax. 

AN  rENj  a  district  in  the  island  of  Banka^ 
containing  the  richest  of  the  tin  mines:  See 
Tin.— Cvc.  of  India,  Supp.ii. 

ANTERVKD,  the  Do-ab,  or  Me^opotawiia 
of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  The  town  vraa 
burned  by  Jessraj.— r^flf**  RaJMthan,  Vol,  i. 

ANTHELIA.  This  phenomenon  is  com- 
mon in  the  Khasia  Hills  and  in  Ceylon.  Sir  J. 
E.  Tennaiit  mentions  that  at  early  morning* 
when  the  light  is  intense  and  the  shadows  pro- 
portionally dark— when  the  sun  is  near  the 
horizon  and  the  shadow  of  a  person  is  throirn 
on  the  dewy  grass— each  particle  furnishes  a 
double  reflection  from  its  concave  and  convex 
surfaces,  and  the  spectator  sees  the  shadow  of 
bis  own  head  surrounded  by  a  halo  as  viviii  as 
if  radiated  from  diamonds.— >8fw- ,/.  E,  Tennant's 
Ceylon.  Ho.ktr. 

ANTHEMIS  MYSOEENSIS,  Hebb.  Sym. 
of  Guizotia  Oloifera. 

ANTHEMI8  NOBILIS,  iwn. 

Atna  mus    Akab.    Noble  Chamomile.  Eno 

Baboon uj 


the  plant. 

•  •  •     •&  tt 
the  flower. 


» 


Eno. 


Roman 

Authemis 


Ob. 

of  Theophr, 
Xa/*a«A*9Xov Qr 

of  Biosoor. 
Babune  phal     ...  HuFt». 


Chamomelum  ...  Lat. 
Baboona-gao  . . .  Pkbs, 
Gbamaindoo-poo.. 


*••    .•• 


18? 


Okh-hywan... 
Tnflfah-ul-ar» 
Hubuk-ttl-bukir. 
EI-dak-1-mirza  ., 
Chamomile ...     . 
Camomile  ... 
Common  Chamomile.  |, 

The  flowers  of  this  native  of  Europe    and 
Persia  are  met  with  in  all   the  Indian  basara 
It  is  largely  used  in   the  infusions  or  khial 
sanda  and  is  a  simple  bitter  tonic— 0*^Aaii«j|. 
nei^f  413.  JFaring.    Bombay  ProducU.  Ho^le 

ANTHEMI8  PYfiETHKUM.    H.  KuntA. 

Anacyolns  pyrethrum,  />.  0. 
Akarakara.  Bbng.  HiKix     Indian  fever  few...    Kko 

Pebsun.     Pyrethron    ... 
Ak&rakaram       ...Hind.  of 

Pellitory    Enq.     Akarakara  ... 

Indian  PelUtory...     „       Akarakaram  __ 

This  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Prance  aa^ 
Barbary,  but  its  roots  are  largely  imported  int6 
India  where  they  are  used  in  medicine  and  mm 
an  ingredient  in  certain  snuffs.  As  a  masticaf o^ 
it  is  used  largely  in  toothache  and  it  effectually 
cured  two  cases  of  spontaneous  salivation,  biA 
it  is  nsed  as  an  external  as  well  as  an  intem^i 
stimulant  and  sialogogue.  Dose  one  to  tWa 
ounces  in  infusion.  Price  12  annas  per  lb  — . 
VegetabU  Kingdom,  455.  (yahanghnttsif,  413* 
415.  CaL  Ex.  p.  8.  ^         ^ 

ANTHERlCUAf,  a  genus  of  the  Li!ia«Mai 
aome  of  which,  as  the  A.  annuum,  are  oultivnted 
as  flowering  plants,  Yoigt  enumeratea  Ifl 
species.  A.  canaliculatum,  exayiatom :  filiMiaiA 


ANTflBOl^>P&AGI. 


AKTHfiOPOPHAOI. 


frtgrftna :  graminifolium  .•  gtaucum  :  Lilifigo  -. 
Kflpiienfle  :  NimmoDii ;  physoides  :  ramoaum, 
refoiiitanii  tuberosom ;  vespertinum :  as  grovy- 
iog  or  eultivated,  principally  brought  from  the 
genns  PhalaDgiam. 

ANTHERCEA  MYLIITA.  Drury.  The 
Tosseh  silk  moth  of  Ceylon,  feeds  on  the 
Terfflinalta  catappa  aad  Palma  Christi. 

ANTHISTIKIA,  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
ordrr  Fanicacese.  Voigt  names  four  species, 
oliata,  heleroelita  :  poTystachia  and  scnndens, 
A.  dliata  grows  abnudantiy  in  the  Concans, 
where  it  is  largely  converted  into  bay  for 
horses.  Mr.  Mason  noticed  in  the  Karen  jungles 
a  iai^e  grass  of  this  genus,  with  lax  panicles 
aad  very  long  awns. — Mason,     f^oiffi, 

AFIHISTIRIA  ANATHEBA. 

Chooneiia,  Hind,  t  Jyotiahmati,  Huid. 

Its  roots  are  lumiuous  in  the  rains. — Hooker, 

ANTHOGONIUM  GRACILE.  WaU.  One 
of  the  Orchiaoese,  growing  in  Nepal  and  the 
Khasya  mountains,  with  largish  blood  coloured 
flowers. 

ANTHOZOA,  a  natural  order  of  polype 
found  within  the  tropics.  The  Corallium 
rubrum  of  Lamarck,  the  red  ooral  of  commerce 
is  obtained  from. this  order,  and  the  coral  is 
the  axis  of  the  polypodium. 

ANTU&ACITE  COAL  occurs  at  Dontinna- 
pflby.  It  IS  also  called  blind  coal  because  it 
bams  without  flame  ;  and  glance  coal,  from  its 
liairp.     See  Coal. 

ANTHRODACTTLIS  SPINOSA,  Fobsk. 
8yn.  of  Pandanus  odorotissimus. — Linn, 

A!«THROPOPHAGI,  the  existence  of  such 
was  known  to  ancient  writers  but  latterly  dis- 
credited.   They  are  mentioned  in  MandevilltU 
Tmdt,  2i8,  and   as  living  in  Sumatra,  can- 
nibals   devouring   human   flesh,      (Anderson, 
Misriem  to  Sumatra,  224.)  and  their  existence 
is  no  longer  doubted.     Their  prototypes,  the 
luedooes  of  Serica  or  the  Altai,  {Herod,   t. 
fie,  Hi.   99.  IV.  25.)  and  tU  Indian  Padei, 
MA  not  excel  them  in  barbarity.    The  '^  Aghor- 
Jbniior  Agbori  are  a  class  of  people  who  fre* 

Cthe  ghats  at  Benares,  though  they  are  occa- 
[y  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  India,  and 
kt0t  been  met  with  even  in  Assam.  They  are 
Oj^res  (indeed,  the  similitude  of  the  word  to 
jMoree  ia  noticeable),  and  affect  a  practical 
iHknopby,  which  dfisbelieve^  in  the  existence 
il  0nj  difference  between  things,  and  asserts 
Atl  all  distinctions  depend  on  the  imagination. 
A  cuff  or  a  kick  is  as  immaterial  to  them  as  a 
Vbmng,  They  go  about  in  puris  naiuraliUm, 
fiitt  a  freah  human  skull  in  their  hands  (of 
lAoeh   tbey  had   previously  eaten  the  putrid 

and  afterwards  ftcraped  out  the  brain  and 
with  tbeir  fingera),   into  which  is  poured 

loerer  U  given  them  to  drink,  and  to  this  ,    , ,   ^„        * .  , i^-  - 

fttj  pitlcnd  to  be  indifferent  whether  it  be  I  P^^^  IlmtnmoM,  w*i4'  DescHptive  Utter-prm 
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ardent  spirits  or  milk  or  fonl  water.  For  food 
they  take  the  first  thing  which  offers,  whether 
it  be  a  putrid  corpse,  cooked  food,  or  ordure. 
With  matted  hair,  blood  red  eyes,  and  body 
covered  with  filth  and  vermin,  the  Aj;hori  is  ail 
object  of  terror  and  disgust.  He  looks  like  a 
wolf,  ready  to  destroy  and  then  devour  his  prey, 
rather  th»n  a  human  being.  Hindoos,  how- 
ever, look  on  these  wretches  with  veneration, 
and  none  dare  to  drive  them  from  their  doors. 
They  are  among  the  worst  of  the  many  turbu- 
lent and  troublesome  inhabitants  of  Benares, 
and  there  is  scarcelya  crinie  or  enormity  whifch 
has  not,  on  apparently  good  grounds,  been  laid 
to  their  charge.  One  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
dramatists,  Bhava  Bhutt,  who  flourished  in  the 
eighth  eentuiy,  in  bis  drama  of  Mulaii  uffd 
Madhava,  has  made  powerful  use  of  the  Aghoii 
in  a  scene  in  the  Temple  of  Ghamuuda,  where 
the  heroine  of  the  play  is  decoyed  in  order  to  ba 
sacifificed  to  the  dread  goddess  Chamunda  or 
Kali.  The  disciple  of  '  AghoraGhanti,'  the 
high  priest  who  is  to  perform  the  horrible  rite, 
by  name  '  Kalapa  Kundala,'  is  interrupted  iu 
his  invocatiou  to  Chamunda  by  the  hero  Hah* 
dava,  who  thus  describes  the  scene  i-^Act  V,^ 
scene  lyB,  B,  Wilson* s  Translatio7i. 

Now  wake  the  terrors  of  the  plaoe>  betet 
With  crowding  and  malignant  fiendd.  The  flames 
From  funeral  pyres  scarce  lend  their  sullen  light. 
Clogged  witb  their  fleshly  prey,  to  dissipate 
The  fearful  gloom  that  hems  them  round. 
Well,  be  it  BO.    I  seek,  aad  mnat  addrees  tbem. 
*         *         •         •         m 

How  the  noiEO 

High,  shrill,  and  indistinct,  of  chattering  sprites, 
Communicative,  fills  the  chamel  ground  : 
Strange  forms  like  foies  flit  along  the  sky. 
From  the  red  hair  of  their  lank  bodies  darts 
The  meteor  blaze  or  froo^  their  mouths  that  stretch 
From  ear  to  ear,  thickset  with  numeiYtus  f  augs 
Or  eyeSy  or  beards,  or  brows,  the  radiance  strums. 
And  now  I  see  the  goblin  host ;  each  stalks 
On  legs  like  palm-trees  :  a  gauat  8keletor.| 
Whose  fleshless  boneaare  bound  by  starting  sinewsyv 
And  seantly  cased  in  black  and  shrivelled  skin, 
Like  tall  and  withered  trees  by  lightning  scathed, 
They  move,  and  as  amidst  their  sapless  trunks 
The  mighty  serpnt  carls— so  in  each  meuth 
Wide  yawning,  lolls  the  vast  blood-drippiog  tongue. 
They  mark  my  coming,  and  the  half-chewed  morsel 
Falls  to  the  howling  wolf— and  now  they  fly.- 

The  belief  in  the  horrible  practices  of  the 
Aghori  priesthood  is  thus  proved  to  have  exist-' 
ed  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  doubtless  I'ef^rs. 
to  those  more  ancient  and  revolting  rites  which ' 
belonged  to  the  aboriginal  superstitions  of  In- 
dia antecedent  to  the  Aryan-Hindoo  invasion 
and  ooni)ue8t  of  the  coutitry.     It  might  be 
supposed  that  any  such  indecent,  flagrant,  and . 
disgusting  customs  as  are  now  practiced  by  the 
Agbori  might  be  summarily  suppressed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Penal  Code  of  India. 
The  People  of  India  :  a  Series' of  Photoara^ 


ANTIiBIS  INNOXIA. 


AKTIDESMA. 


of  the  Races  and  Tribei  of  Hindustan.  Origia- 
ally  prepared  uncfer  the  Aulhority  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  and  reproduced  by  Order  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council.  Edited  by 
J.  Forbes  Watson  and  John  William  Kaye. 
Vols.  I.  and  11.  (Allen.)  Quoted  in  Friend 
of  India,  1868.  {fjeyden^  Aeiatic  Researches^ 
IX.  202)  St,  John's  Indian  Archipelago  i,  20. 
See  Aghora,  Akhora. 

ANTLALC IDAS,  one  of  the  Greek  succes- 
sors to  a  part  of  Alexander's  kinj^dom.  Antial* 
cidas  succeeded  Lysiaa  in  the  Paramididee,  about 
B.  C.  150  also  in  Nysa.  See  Cyc.  of  India, 
Sup.  ii  y  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ANTIABIS.  Of  this  genus  of  trees,  there 
are  six  or  seven  species  recognized,  (1)  the 
A.  toxicaria,  Lesch.,  the  genuine  Upas  tree  of 
Java :  (8)  the  A.  iniioxia,  Bl. :  and  A.  macro- 
phylla,  R.  Br.  A.  fourth  species  to  which 
no  name  has  been  applied  (ramis  foliis-qne 
iitrinqne  velutinis)  is  cultivated  in  the  Kew 
Gardens :  the  A.  Saccidora,  Dal«.  of  the 
Western  Coast  of  Peninsular  India  is  a  fifth  : 
the  sixth  is  the  A.  Zcylanica,  Thwaites,  of 
Ceylon  which  like  A.  Saccidora,  yields  sacks  ; 
but  this  author  now  refers  it  to  A.  innoxia, 
Blume,  and  a  seventh  is -A.  Bcnnetti,  See- 
man,  the  Ma-nui  or  Ma-vu-ni,  Taga,  of  the 
Tonga  Islands— all  are  trees  of  great  height. 
The  rice  sack  of  the  Cooroombar  of  the 
Wynaad  forests  is  made  from  A.  saccidora.  He 
cuts  a  branch  of  the  size  needed ;  beats  the 
bark  all  round  on  the  outside,  until  the  reticu- 
lated fibres  of  the  inner  bark  give  way,  and 
then  the  bark  is  drawii  off  entire,  the  outer  bark 
rubbed  away  and  if  a  piece  of  the  wood  have 
not  been  left  the  inner  bark  at  the  bottom  is 
sewed  with  thread  made  of  the  Pimelia  which 
completes  the  process.  The  tree  is  very  com- 
mon and  of  gigantic  size,  the  wood  is  said  to 
be  good  and  the  fibre  which  is  strong  and 
could  be  procured  in  any  quantity  and  at  a 
cheap  rate  may  prove  of  some  commercial 
value.— /Vb.  53,  Vol.  9,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hisi. 
--Hog's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  ^S.-^O'Shaugh^ 
nessy,  882.    Thwaite's  Bnum.  pi.  Zeyl,  p.  263. 

ANTIARIS  INNOXIA,  Blume,  Itumpbius, 
i.  p.  172,  t.  5*. 

A.  Saccidora,  Dalz.  Hook.  Journ  of  Bot.  iil 
(1861)  p.  232 ;  Wight,  Ic.  t.  1958. 

A.  toxicaria,  Hook.  Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag.  i.  p. 
311,  t  17. 

Lepurandra  8ac<Hdora,  N'unmo,  Plants  of 
Bombay,  p.  193. 

A.  <M?»earia,  LeBch.,  varietas?— c  p.  2,231. 

Jftgguri Cak.    Karwftt Mahb' 

Ksrwat  «*•     »•    ...   tt 

Jfcktree  %     Eva. 

Chandal Hikb. 

Jaggari    Mahr. 


A  raya-angely . . .  Maub  al' 

Ritt-gawi SiwoH* 

Netavil  maram    ...TaM. 


drier  porta  of  Ceylon^  indigdious  on  the  west 
side  of  India,  in  the  ravines  at  Kandalla  and  ia 
the  jungles  near  Coorg,  and  very  common 
and  ttie  most  gigantic  of  all  the  trees  in  the 
Wynaad  jungles.  The  wood  is  not  much  used, 
but  the  oooramboor  bags  or  sacks  are  naade 
from  the  liber  or  inner  bark  by  a  very  simple 
process.  A  branch  is  cut»  conespondiog  to 
the  length  and  diameter  of  the  sack  wanted. 
It  is  soaked  a  little,  and  then  beaten  with 
clubs  until  the  inner  bark  separates  from  the 
wood.  Thia  done,  the  sack,  formed  of  the 
bark,  is  turned  inside  out  and  pulled  dowa 
until  the  wood  is  sawn  off,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  piece  left  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 
sack,  and  which  is  carefully  left  untouched. 
These  sacks  are  in  general  use  among  the  vil- 
lagers for  carrying  rice,  and  are  sold  for  about 
6  Annas  each.  The  Singhalese  sew  np  one 
end  of  the  bark  for  a  sack.  Royle^s,  Fib. 
PI,  page  843,  Mr^  Melvor,  in  M.  K  J.  R, 
Thwaite'»   Mn,  Pl.  2eylamc,p.  863. 

ANTIARIS  TOXICARIA.     Leschen. 

Ipo  toxicaria^  Persoon. 

The  nftm  tree  of  Java.EifO.  I  Anchar. . .  Malay,  Jav. 
Bina    ...     ...     ...Borneo.  I  AntiaF ,. 


A  si^^i^V  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  uncommon  in  the 


A  tree  of  Java  often  over  100  feet  in 
height  and  its  juice  is  one  source  of  the  faalf 
fabulous  Upas  poison.  The  poisonous  sap 
flows  freely  from  the  bark  when  tapped.  The 
Ujpat  aniiar  poison  is  prepared  from  it  in  an 
earthen  vessel ;  the  juice  is  mixed  with  the  seed 
of  the  Capsicum  frutescens,  and  various  aro- 
matics.  The  poison  at  first  acts  as  a  purgative 
and  emetic,  then  as  a  nnrcotic,  causing  death 
by  violent  fits  of  tetsnic  convulsions.  But  iis 
virulence  is  less  than  the  poison  of  the  cobra. 
The  people  however  are  much  impressed  with  its  . 
power.  The  tree  has  a  fine  appearance.  A  speci- 
men at  Borneo  was  about  sixty  feet  high,  with  a 
fine  stem,  and  a  bark  of  a  very  white  colour  :  and 
the  stem  was  supported  at  its  base  by  buttress- 
es, so  common  to  the  trees  of  tropical  jungles. 
With  this  tree  before  them,  which  waa  sur- 
rounded by  their  graves,  they  nevertheless  told. 
Mr;  Low  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  under  it 
without  dying.  Horsjteld  Satavian  Iranw^ 
actions  {Vol,  viL) — Low^s  Sarawak,  p.  53, 
Vegetable  Kingdom  680.  O'Shaugknessy,  p,  579. 
Crawfurd^s  Dictionary,  442. 

ANTICHRIST.  Th6  mabomedans  believe 
in  Antichrist  whom  they  term  Al-Dajnah 

ANTIDESMA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  '^StiHaginaceas,  into  which 
several  species  of  stUago  of  Linnaeus  haive  beeb 
brought.  A,,  lanceolaria,  is  a  shrubby  plant  o( 
Chittagong,  and  Ceylon,  up  to  1,500  feet :  A« 
Montanum  a  middle  sized  tree  from  3,000  to 
6,000  feet  in  Ceylon.— JJoar5.  Hi.  760.  Thw. 
En.  pi.  Zeyt.  p.  289.  Wight^  in  Icones,  givesi 
figures  of  A.  acuminata,  1991 ;  BuAias,  819^ 
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lavceobris,  7<(6  ;  panienlata,  830  ;  tomentosa, 
767-8. 
ANTIDESMA  AGIDA.  Linn. 

Poolchi  pullum,  Tah. 

Ttis  add  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  common  people* 
Ik  tree  grows  in  the  woods. — Awslict  p.  3  '21. 

ANTIDESMA  ALEXITERJA.     linn. 

Koli  tali  nuuram Tav. 

A  small  but  very  handsome  tree,  common 
cBough  in  the  jungle  at  Coimbatore,  in  the 
Ibnats  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India  ;  it  affects 
ntber  the  skirts  of  cultivated  land,  and  never 
raches  a  size  fit  for  purposes  of  carpentry.  Its 
leares  are  used  in  decoction  in  snake  bites. 

The  Bark. 

Nodfaft  talie  puttay Tam. 

From  the  nar  or  tough  stringy  fibres  of  this 
bark,  the  iuhabitants  of  Travancore  make  ropes. 

The  Fruit 
Kfl^TalipaUum  ..TjM.  \  Nnli  TaU...HoBT.  Mal. 

Is  a  pleasant  tasted,  reddish  coloured  fruit, 
aid  to  be  prised,  on  the  Malabar  coast  for 
itieootiiigquditiet.--^tMlf^,  p.  183  ^  229. 
Fegeiable  KinffdojUj  683.  J}r9.  Oi&9on  and 
right.  Roxh.  iii.  758. 

ANTID£SMA  ALEXITEEIUM,  Sfreng,  is 
Byi.  of  Antidesma  bunias. 

ANTIDESMA  BUNIAS,  Spr.,  Syst.  Veg. 
I  p.  826;  Wght,  le.  t.819. 

i.  JJtxiUria,  Linu  (partim). 
J.  eem^rvjn,  Tul.  i.  c.  p.  190. 
A,Jknb9tndum^  'txxX.  i.  c.  p.  189. 
Wtto  Bunias,  Liun.  ;  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  p. 
7tt;Bheed.  Hurt.  Mal.  IV.  t.  56.---o.p,  660. 


Kara-Willa  gass... Singh. 
Kabilla...       «, 
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Anjtponyim  ...Malat. 
K«»1Mi..  ...Maleal, 
MiMiairam...TAM. 

i  fuck  growing  middle  sized  branchy  tree 
MBMB  Id  Ceylon  up  to  3,000  feet  above  the 
<e%  dso  on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  sides 
^  the  Beninsula  of  India,  and  found  in  Assam 
MJ  in  NepaL     It  attains  rather  a  large  size 


ANTIDESMA  PANICULATA,  Eozi.  iii. 
770. 

Kyet-tha-hen    ...  BaaM.  t  By-it-zin  * Bithm. 

Rhoodi  Jam      ...  Bbng.  |  Boo-ambilla-ga88..SiNaEr. 

This  if  a  low  famous  tree  common  in  Ceylon, 
up  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  light 
ash  coloured  bark.  It  is  common  in  Bengal 
jungles  and  is  Found  in  the  llangoon,  Pegu, 
Tonghoo  and  Tbarawaddy  forests.  On  the  same 
plant  are  notched,  round  and  pointed  leaves  and 
it  flowers  in  April  and  in  July  and  bears  a  red 
sour  fruit,  resembling  the  barberry.  It  fur- 
nishes a  small  crooked  timber,  of  a  close  grain, 
with  the  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  adapted  to 
cabinet  making.  •:—Z>r.  Maion.  Dr.  McClelland. 

ANTIDESMA  FUBESCBNS,  Roxb.  iii. 
770. 


•••XEI*. 


»> 


Jeriam  Kottam.MALEAi«.    PoUari    

JeramKottam..       „  Pollai      

Jaoa  palaser  a . . .        Tel. 

This  small  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  its  bark  is  used  for  making  ropes*  TiiC 
lierries  are  eaten  by  the   natives. 

ANTIDESMA  ZEYLANICUM,  Lam. 

A.  Alexiteria,  Linn,  (partim) ;  BuBU. 
Heen  Ambilla  gass... Singh. 

Common  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon, 
celebrated  for  its  alexipharmic  properties,— 
TAw.  En.  pL  Zeyl  p,  2S9.  Veg.  Kingdom,  683. 

ANTIQONUS,  B.  C.  305  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  gained  a  great  victory  ov^  Niconor  a 
lieutenant  of  Aotigonus,  Seleucus  B.  C.  808 
crossed  the  Indus  to  make  war  onChandragupta, 
but  making  a  hasty  peace  he  turned  on  Anti- 
goiius  whom  he  drove  into  Phrygia,  where  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  B.  C.  301.  The  name 
of  Antigonus  appears  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka, 
on  the  rock  temples-  See  Buddha.  Inscrip* 
tions,  p,  3S6.     Kabul,  p.  43^6. 

ANTILOPE,  a  genus  of  mammals  all  of 
them  in  a  wild  state,  some  species  gregarious 


n  AsMm  with  a  ghrtli  of  twelve  or  fouMeen  j  sud  polygamic  others  purely  monojiramic,  some 

of  them  live  on  great  plains,  and  others  in 
forests  ;  they  are  objects  of  the  chase,  their  flesh 
is  nsed  ns  food  and  their  skius  and  horns  are 
articles  of  trade  and  commerce  and  ornament. 
Their  colours  and  the  forms  of  their  horns  vary 
greatly  with  age  and  seasons  of  the  year. 
Zoologists  have  referred  the  species  to  one  genus 
or  other  of  the  Antilope  family  of  ruminants, 
the  Antilopese,— and  Antelope  is  the  popular 
name  for  many  animals  of  a  somewhat  similar 
form,  whom,  however,  zoologists  class  different- 
ly.  The  Japanese  goat  Antelope  is  the  cervus. 
crispa.  The  Antilope  bubalus  and  A.  ruficollis 
of  northern  and  eastern  Africa,  are  the 
iUcephalus  bubalus  and  the  Gazella  ruficollis : 


but  the  wood  by  immersion  in  water, 
les  heavy  and  black  as  iron.  The  bark 
V  Mcd  for  Buying  ropes^  ,  Its  leaves  are  acid 
,^  iKaphoretic,  are  used  as  decoction  in  snake 
Utai,«ad  when  yonng  are  boiled  with  pot 
Ma  like  sorrel,  and  employ^^^  in  syphilitio 
^fAnh^Usefid  Plants.  VegetabU  Kingdom, 
ttS.  Boxb.  iii.  758.  Thw.  Mn.  pi.  Zeyl.  p.  ^9. 

iSriDESMA  DIANDBUH. 

Siil^Eo  diandra,     WHlcU. 
PeHa-gomoodoo.  ..SxnQh; 

Ail  tree  grows  on  the  Northern  Circar 
Mntttns  and  in  TiaTancore  :  its  wood  serves 
hrTmoq«!i»cf.-Jfo;rJ.  iii.  759. 
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lite  Anlilope  dorcns  is  the  Gasdla  dorcas— the 
A.  gutturosa,  is  the  Procapra  gatturosa  ;  the 
A.  picta  of  Ph11«s  is  a  PortHX  ;  The  Suinatrafi 
Antelope  is  the  Capneornis  Samatrensia,  anH 
the  A.  Subgntturosa  is  a  Gazella.  With  such 
^hanj^es  from  one  itenus  to  another,  the  con- 
fusion of  popular  wit4i  scientific  names  is  great, 
-bat  the  following  are  commonly  recognised. 

ANTILOPE  ARABICA.  Hmprich. 
A.  Benoettii,  S^kei. 


«••        ••• 


Cax. 

•••     •••  ff 


Budari  ... 

Tiska... 

juuuai^  •••     ...     ...      I, 

Tho  Indian  Qazelle  Encu 
The  Arabian 


tt 
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Chikara Dkkh. 

Poraia  of  the  Raori 

is  the  Bnok. 
Chari  ,1  f,  the  Doe 
Dabi  of  Yemen. 


'J'he  Gazelle  of  Arabia  abounds  in  the  islands 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  particularly  in  Dhalak  and  op 
the  western  shore  about  Massowa  and  all 
along  tl>e  Abyssinian  coast.  It  abounds  in 
the  Indian  peninsula,  in  the  valleys  ff 
the  sandstone  formation  and  generally  among 
the  jungles  of  tlie  red  soil  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  southern  Mabratta  country,  in 
small  herds  of  8,  5.  6  or  tyore,  but  commonly 
a  buck  with  two  does.  The  Gazelle  of  Haurnn 
and  Syria  are  probably  the  snme.  The  Dabi 
is  the   same  as   the  Hebrew   word  in 


Deuteronomy  XIV,  6,  translated  the  Roe,  and 
is  tlie  Gazefle  of  the  Arabian    poets  who  say 

i^5*^  f  J^  c^-*^  y>- 1   "  The  eyes  of  the  Dabi 

are  the  most  beautiful  of  all."  The  ordinary 
height  is  ab'>ut  two  feet  and  its  horus  10  or 
1 1  inches.—  Mtioi  in  Madras  Journ.  q/  Lil, 
and  Science. 

.    ANTILOPE  CERVICAPRA.     Pallas. 

Common  antelope.. Enq. 
Phnndayet(back)  A]  AHa. 

M'riga Sansc. 

Alali        of  the  Baora. 
GiiDcloli 


Dkk.  Hahr. 


n 
Hind. 


19      ») 


Chigri     .. 
Harn...     , 
Harnin 
iKalwit     , 
£aiBQn 

The  common  antilope  frequents  the  plains 
>on  the  cotton  soil  of  India.  When  they  move 
off  to  avoid  some  object  of  which  they  have 
doubts,  they  often  bound  to  surprising  heights. 
Their  swiftness  is  such  that  dogs  have  never 
it  is  believed  captured  a  healthy  one,  but  they 
are  often  run  down  by  wolves  who  drive  and 
surround  them,  and  the  cheetahs  kill  great 
pumbers  of  them,  usually  selecting  the  bucks. 
About  1838,  herds  of  very  many  hundreds 
with  many  out-lying  bucks  were  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Dekhan,  but  the  hunting  leopard, 
the  cheeta,  and  the  sportsmen  have  so  weeded 
put  the  bucks  that  only  small  patches  of  three 
to  twelve  are  now  to  be  seen  and  these  all 
does, — who,  without  the  males,  easily  fall  a 
prey.  The  backs  are  of  a  dark  black  colour  and 
the  younger  bucks  are  driven  off  by  the  buck  of 
die  herd,  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  turn  black. 


b.ut  fierce  combats  ensue  before  the  buck  of  tke 
herd  is  selected.  The  horns  are  from  19  to  SS 
itirhes  lonir  with  4  or  5  flexures  and  up  to  50 
rings  or  annuli.  -  Elliot, 

ANTILOPE  GORAL.  Hardwickb.  Of  the 
Himalayas  and  Nepal,  the  Ghoral  of  the 
middle  and  northern  region  of  the  hill  ranges 
livrnj?  in  herds.— O^'My, 

ANTILOPE  HODGSONII,  Abel,  the 
Chiru,  Pantholops  Hod^sonii,  is  a  beautiful  and 
stately  antelope  confined  to  the  Bhot  country. 
Thibet  and  neighbouring  territories  and  appears 
to  be  wholly  unknown  on  the  southern  face  of 
the  mountains. —  Ogilby, 

ANTILOPE  QUADRICORNIS.  Blain. 

Pefcrac^rua  quadricomis.  * 
Chikara Hiia)i. 

This  one  of  the  .^our  horned  antelopes,  oc- 
cupitts  the  lower  bdls  and  forests  of  the  Hima* 
lay  as.  It  ii)  of  a  uniform  bright  bay  coloiur 
and  is  monogamous. — Ogilby, 

ANTILOPE,  Sub-4-Comutus,  Elliot. 

Brown  Antelope,  ^yhB». 
Antelope  Gbikara,  Hardmeks. 


Chikara  ? 


Hind. 


Haa  four  horns,  but  the  spurious  liorni  are 
so  small,  as  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  adult 
individuals.  Tiiey  arise  from  bony  swelliiiga 
immediately  in  front  of  the  true  horns.  Tbey 
are  about  two  feet  high,  and  the  cjlouiT  is 
various  shades  of  brown.  It  is  monogHmous 
and  always  found  in  pairs.  It  occupies  the 
Mulnad.  Tiiis  stems  to  be  the  A.  quadrieor-  . 
nus  of  Blainville,  now  transferred  to  the  genns 
Tragops,  and  the  goat  antelope  of  Europeaos 
^ElHoU 

ANTILOPE  THAR.  Hodgson:  ia  the 
Thar  or  thaar  of  the  Himalayas,  where  also,  in 
the  more  western  part»  of  the  mountains,  tlte 
names  Surow,  Berow  and  Imoo  are  applied  up 
through  Nepal  to  the  Sutlej,.  it  is  the  Capri? 
cornis  bubalina  of  authors. —Oyi2^.  Bappori^ 
dn  Jury  mixte  inftfmalional,  p.  54. 

ANTIMACHUd.  Of  ihe  Greek  succeseore 
10  the  conquests  of  Alexnnder  the  Great,  ther« 
were  two  of  this  name,  viz.,  Antimachus  Theoa, 
B.  C-  190  who  (uled  in  Nysa,  Gandhariiis 
Peukelaoiis  and  Taiila,  the  other,  AntimachiMi  . 
Nicaphorus  B.  C.  173  who  ruled  over  tW 
same  territories,  and  contemporarily  with  £tt* 
crati4e8,  retaining  the  rest  of  his  dominions.      i 

ANTIMONY,  SULPHURET  OF 

Ismad,  kohl,     ...      Ab. 
Tay-lak-yonk     ...BunM. 

Spiea-glaa Dur. 

Ter    Sulphide    of 
Antimony       ...    Eko. 

I  Tor  ^ulphuret  of 
Antimony      ...  ^'    i, 


Anjan    ...     •«.    ..  Hnro. 

Surn:iay ^ 

Ungen ,9 

Sulfurod*Antimon«o.   Iv. 

Stihinm 1 

Antimcoiium      cm- 
i^dum (..■_  ... 


••• 


*» 
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ANTIMONT,  SULPHURET  OF, 


£no. 


n 

if 


Lat. 


Antimoninm      ... 
AutimoDii      Sul- 

phuretum    ... 
Antimouii  ter-Sul- 

phuretam    ... 
Surma 

Kinang      

Surma       ...     ... 

Antimonia 

Sauvira      

Anjana  Mai 

Kohliii  Anjaucle,  ?       ,, 

Nilanjanam       ...     Tel. 

Anjanam    ... 

Katuka 


...  )} 
Malay. 

n 

Pbrs. 

Rua. 
Saks. 

Tam. 


ft 


ANTlOCtt* 

mineral  in  Province  Amherst,  and  is  often 
met  with  on    the   mountains   that  bound    the 
valley  of  Thoun-gyeen.     Mr.  0*Riley  found  it 
at  the  sources  of  the  Ataran  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  ore  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of    Moulmeio,    but   there   was    no 
demand  for  it  in  Calcutta  whither   it  was  sent^ 
and  operations  have    been  suspended.     Anti- 
mony, iron,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  with  bismuth, 
aod  in  one  instance  a  trace  of  molybdena  waa 
discovered  in  them.     The  metal  was  found  for 
the  first  time  in  Borneo,  in  1828,  on  the  North 
Western   coast   of   that   island.     It  exists  in 
several  places  there,  but  mines  of  it  have  been 
worked  only  in  Sarawak.     The  or*  is,  as  usual, 
a  sulphuret  in  a  mairix  of  quartz,  and  at  pre-* 
sent  furnishes   the   chief  supply  of  Europe^ 
being  exported  from  the  emporium  of  Singapore, 
to  the  yearly  amount  of  about   1,500  tons. — * 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  samples  of 
this  ore,    received    by    the    Madras  Museum^ 
was   that    from    the    mines    of    Sir    James 
Brooke    in    Sarawak^      Butter  of  antimonv, 
a    substance   sometimes  used    with   sulphate 
of  copper  for  bron  zing  gun  barrels,  the  iron 
decomposing  the  chloride  and  depositing  a  thin 
film   of  antimony  on  its   surface.     The  chief 
alloys  of  antimony  are  type  metal,  consisting  of 
4  lead  and  1  of  antimony ;  Stereotype  metal, 
6  lead  and  1  antimony,  music-plates  consisting 
of  lead,   tin   and  antimony ;  Britannia  metal, 
consisting  of  100  parts  of  tin,  8  antimony,  2 
of  copper,  and  2  bismuth.  Pewter  is  sometimes 
formed  of  12  parts  of  tin  and  1  part  antimony. 
Antimony  is   also  used  in  the   preparation  of 
some  enamels  and   other  vitreous  articles  and 
much  employed   in  modern   medicine  as  anti- 
monial    powder    and   tartrate    of    antimony. 
James's  powder  is  said  to  consist  of  43  parts 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  57  of  oxide  of  anli* 
mony. — Madras     Museum.       O^Shaughnessy. 
Dr,  Masou*8  Tenaaseriv^.  Faulkner*  Totjdinson. 
Madras    Exhihiiion   of  1857.     Jur,    Reports 
of  Bxhib.  of  1851    &    1857.  LoTvdon    Bxhib. 
GaL  for  1862.  Crawfurd's  Dictionary,  p.  13. 
Major  Boyd's  Account  of  in  Bom,  Qeo.  Trans. 
1889,  p.  40,  Vol.  III.  p.  2^^,- Sulphuret  of 
in  Moulmein..  Gapt,     Foley,  in  Bl.  As.  Iran. 
1836,  Vol.  V.  p.  273. 

ANTIOCH,  an  ancient  town  of  celebrity,  of 
which  the  modem  village  of  Antaki  is  the 
humble  representative.  Previous  to  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  its  name  was  Biblath ;  but 
being  chosen  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  to  be  the  seat  of  his 
future  government,  and  being  greatly  embellish* 
ed  by  him,  it  recei#d  the  name  of  Antiocb» 
from  respect  to  his  •  father,  Antiochus.  For 
several  centuries  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Syro-Maoedonian  kings,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Roman  governors  of  this  province.  Vespasian, 
qoantities.    It  is  a  very  abundant  I  Titus,  and  other  emperors,  granted  to  it  \Bxf 
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Mphorel  of  An- 

tUDODJ     

Seiqiii-SQlpharet 
of  Antimooy  ... 
Grj  Antimony... 

AotiDooy ti 

Sbtdu DUKH. 

Hi5D.  Malay.  Pass. 

Aotimoine     Fa. 

Solfare  d'antimoiue.     „ 
istimaine  Snlfure...    ,, 

Spe^glftiiz     Geb. 

Aitiffloa       „ 

DrafKh in 

Schvefel  Antimon.     „ 
Sdnoii Or. 

Tke  ter  snlphide  of  antimony  is  the  Stibium 

of  the  ancients.     A    substance   surmah  sold 

for  it  is    to    be  found     in    every    Eastern 

village,  it  being  osed  by  the  Native  medical 

pnditioners,    also     the     mahomedan     men^ 

vlioipply  it  to  their  eyelids  to  give  brilliancy 

to  tk  eye.  '  But  ores  of  iron,  and   manganese 

lad  galena  are  sold   in   the  Indian  bazaars, 

SI  Surmab,  or  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.     Great 

Britain   receives  the    larger    portion    of   its 

npplj  of  antimony  from  Singapore,  to  which 

piift  it  is  brought  firom  Borneo.     It  is  import  • 

ed  in  the  shape  of  ore,  and  commonly  as  bal- 

htt.   Its  other  chief  localities   are   Saxony, 

Conwall,  Spain,  Mexico,  Siberia,  the  Eastern 

hiaads,  and  Martaban  ?  in  Pegu.  It  is  brought 

toBoBibay  from  Siam  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Tfcis  ere  is  generally   of  a  lead-gray  colour, 

pwoaing  eonsiderable  splendour,  and  is  met 

'  titleompact,  and  in  rhombic  prisms  of  consi- 

doabk  size,  and   variously   modified.      The 

nbstaoeea  sold  as  Surmah   are  to  be  got  in 

iny  qoantity  in  the  bazar  at  two  very  different 

^neea—ionie  being  at  one  rupee  per  lb.,  and 

I  eaHed  Europe,  and  sometimes  China  Surmah— 

tadfAWttinplea  at  1^  annas  a  lb.  Samples  of 

tUalastbifa  been  found  free  from  either  Lead 

tt^snic;  and  at  the  price  might  be  advanta- 

PHf  sported ;    Tartar    emetic  has   been 

Mb  fion  it.    At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 

IW,  sdphuret  of  antimony  of  good  quality 

•»  ahibited  from  Vizianagrum,  but  the  sub- 

^Ms  sent  as  soorma    from   Kumool  and 

jyfc'^d  were  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead. 

y^  of   the  purest    samples     come     from 

j^,  from  the   miues    of    Sarawak,   but 

'^  also  imported    from  Moulmein,   Pegu, 

Kabnl,  and    the    Panjab     or    from 

^      -  m  Umritsnr.    Ter  sulphide  of  anti- 

*^it  said  to  be  found  in  the  Salt  range 

^  tie  Xenra  salt  mine.     Vast  quantities  of 

ly  have  been  found  by  Major  Hay  in 

Himalayan    range    of  Spiti    and    been 

Mw  BeyU  by   Migor  Boyd  ;  it  occurs 

e  in  Baluchistan.     The  greater  part  of 

Mineral    brought    to    India,     however, 

frc^m  the  Eastern  Islands,  Burmah  and 

Kaiaj    Peninsnla,   where  it    occurs  in 


AKTiocaus. 

great  privileges.  There  were  AeveDal  oitiea  ia 
the  e9ftt  which  bore  the  Bume  name^  but  only 
two  of  them  flre  mentioned  in  aoripture ;  viz., 
Aatiochia  PiQidi^,.a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  one  now  under  notiqe  :  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  here  the  disciples  of  Christ  were,  by  divine 
appointment,  first  called  by  the  name  of  their 
Master  and  Lord.  In  later  time^,  it  was  styl- 
ed the  *'  £ye  of  the  Eastern  Church."  Bein^ 
repaired  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  A.  J).  529, 
it  waa  called  Theopolis,  or  *'  the  City  of  God," 
on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  inhabitanls  being 
inostly  christians,  attracted  hither,  no  doubt, 
by  the  peculiar  liberty  they  eiijoyed  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion.  Thia  liberty,  it  ap- 
pears, was  a  remnant  of  the  jus  civilmum,  or 
''right  of  citizenship,"  which  Seleucus  had 
given  to  the  Jews  (of  whom  the  former  were 
considered  as  a  sect),  in  common  with  the 
Greeks.  Their  church  was  long  governed  by 
illuatrioua  prelates.  Mobuuon'M  JVaoeZtf,  f^oV 
ii.p,  S88. 

ANTINTALU,  Tel.  Dearoodium  diffusum, 
JD.  C.  Other  apeoiea  are  called  by  the  same 
name  as  2>.  quingueangulatum  IF.  Icdongn- 
turn.  Wall,  und^  the  name  of  J),  diffrntum,  Raxb- 
Hi.  355-7. 

ANTIOCHUS.  The  names  of  thirteen  rulers 
over  parts  of  Alexander  the  Great's  conquests. 
Alexander  bom  B.  C.  356,  died  323,  and  the 
following  are  the  ordinarily  recognized  dates  of 
his  successors,  bearing  the  names  of  Antiochus. 
B.  C.  Surname. 


280  I  Soter. 

i61  n  Theos. 

223  III  Magnus 

(Achseus.) 

175  IV  Epiphanes. 

164  V  Eupator. 

144  VI  Theos. 

137  VI r  Stjdetes. 


125  VIII  Grypus. 
112       IX  Cyzioeaus. 

95  X  Eusebes. 
XI  Epiphenes. 

88     XII  Dvonisius 

of  Josephus 
and 
69   XIII  Asiaticus. 


iifter  the  last  of  whom  Syria  beqame  a  Roman 
Province.  Moat  of  the  Antiocbi  merit  separate 
notices,  from  the  infl^ence  which  they  exercised 
over  N.  W,  India.  Antiochus  1st  surnamed. 
Ar.tiochus  Soter,  was  a  Syrian  King.  In  B. 
C.  280,  Seleucus  Nicator  was  a88as8inate<i 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunue,  from  which  date,  the 
whole  of  Asia,  frpQi  the  Indus  to  the  Ja:(artes 
was  under  Antiochus  Soter,  who  from  B.  C. 
280  to  261  reigned  undisturbed  over  the  same 
territory  and  left  it  to  bis  aon,  the  second 
4.ntioc;hus  surnamed  Theos.  In  his  reign 
Antiochus  Theos^  a  Scythian,  named  Arsaces, 
came  from  the  north  of  thejlsea  of  Azoff  induced 
the*Persians  to  throw  off  the  Greek  yoke  and 
founded  the  Parthian  empire,  making  Khagea 
bia  capital.  Antiochus  iii^  was  surnamed 
Magnua  (Achseus]  he  was  assassinated  B. 
C.  2^3 ,    Antiochuf  the  gr^at,  according  to 


ANT-UON. 

the  Greek  and  Boman  historians^  inwided  In^ 
dia  B.  0.  206,  and  formed  an  alliance  with! 
Sophngasenes,  the  sovereign  of  that  country**^ 
It  is  now  ascertained,  from  the  evidence  befor^i 
referred  to,  that  this  aovereign  was  Asoka,  ok. 
Piyadasi^  king  of  Magadha  (grandson  of  Chaa-^ 
dragupta),  who  ascended  the  throne  B.  G.  S47t 
He  was  a  Jealous  buddhist,  and  in  one  of  his  | 
edicts  still  extant,  engraved  on  stone,  he  ex*  \ 
pressly  mentions  by  name  Antiochus,  the  Gi?eek 
King  (Autiyako  Yona    Riga),  who,   it  aeems, 
had  favoured,  if  not   adopted,  the  buddhistie 
opinion.     Antiochus  the  Great,  in  hia  march 
towards   India,  defeated    Euthydemus,    .near 
Merv,  in  a  battle  in  vhieh  Aotiochus  led  the 
unite<l  Syrianand  Parthian  armies*  Eu thy drmua 
was  then  taken  into  alliance  ^nd  he  le<l  Antio-* 
chua   and  his   Syiian  army   through  Bactria, 
i.  e„  by  the  rente  north  of  tiie  mountain^,  to 
the  Kabul  valley  and  across  the  Indus  in  B.  0^ 
906.     There  Antiochus  the  Great  made  peaoa 
with  Sophagaseufs  the   Asoka  of  India  an4 
Asoka  recorded  this,  by  edicts  engraved  on  rocks 
and  piUars,  in  various  parts  of  India  in.  oUaxac 
ters  exactly  resembling  those  on  the  coina  o( 
AgaUK)eles.     That  on  the  Girnar  rock  namfis 
Autiochia-Tona  Bajah.     In   B.  C.  205  Antio? 
chus  returned  by  way  of  Arachotia. 

The  d^poovery  of  his  name,  ip  two  of  the 
e<Lict6  of  Aaoka,  was  made  by  James  Prinsep.— * 
fH*  M.  Tran$.  1838,  Vol.  p.  156.  ffUioqf 
of  ihB  Pat^ab,  Vol*  i.  p.  57.  0ee  Cyc.  of  Indi% 
Supp.  ii.  Gre^s  of  Asia.  Kabul,  p.  435-4$i, 
Yiadusara. 

ANTIKRHINUM  MA  JUS,  linn. 

Snap  Dragon...  Enq. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  gromi  i^ 
India  as  flowering  plants.  A*  moUe,  A.  aiculunii 
A.  oroutum*  and  A.  majua.  «A,  orontum  baa  ^ 
variety  known  as  A.  Indieum,  but  the  battfj^ 
known  is  small  Majua,  the  Snap-dragon*  cn^ 
tivated  for  its  beauty,  a  native  of  England,  bol 
in  India,  aucceeds  well  duiii^  the  cold  Bio|Uh% 
the  seed  should  be  spwn  during  the  raina,  i| 
grows  best  in  soil,  not  ^oo  tioh.^Jtjfrey.  Voi^ 
499. 

ANT-LION,  the  larvse  of  this  ^e  wag 
known  in  India*  Their  form,  at  the  lower  pKita 
resembles  that  of  a  spider,  but  the  head  In 
armed  with  a  sharp  strong  pair  of  davva.  T^i] 
excavate,  in  fields,  gardens  and  roadwi^a,  aiBa|| 
cup  shaped  cavitiesy  with  exquisitely  *nBooJtilj 
edgea  and  sides,  at  the  bottom  of  which  tb^ 
lurk  so  that  any  insect  approM^cihing  near,  imimk 
diately  falls  below  to  the  ambush  and  la  seif^ 
and  destroy>ed'  Their  eXipavi^iioiis  are  iiauiil^ 
carried  on  at  night,  but  in  the  procf0s,.thoim| 
they  throw  up  the  8a,nd  and  gravel  tjoa  oonaid$9|> 
able  height,  the  soil  around  their  cupa  ia  veq 
level.  They  often  throw  ^p  a  pfrtiole  ^  aanc 
towards  any  adhering  iniecti  whkh  by  moyj^ 
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Urt  mat9,  brings  doirn  the  insect  with  it.  On 
ooe  oeoBsion,  a  large  black  ant  was  seen  to  fall 
into  one  of  th&  cops,  and  was  seized  by  the  ant 
fin,  bol  its  comrades  adhered  to  the  captiTc  to 
vAmt  it.  In  Geyion  are  four  of  tbe  tribe 
FfltpaHosteiitrartus,  Walker^  Myrmelon  gravis, 
WkUar^  M.  ditus,  fFalker  and  M.  barbatns. 
If^Mer.  Sir  J.  B.  T&nnanVs  BMeUhei,  Nat 
Bui^0e9hn,p.4,2d.  Ed. 
ANTB,  WHITE, 

Divik Hind.  I  Bayap        ...      Malay. 

fandtes Lat.    Rayah 

i»Vam MalaT.    Shellu 

AMi-anai f,       I  Ch^ddulu 

The  term  White-Ants,  is  applied  by'the Eng- 
fiih  in  India  to  species  of  Tennites.  They  are 
BtaestiBg,  from  the  great  mounds  of  earth  which 
they  ereet.  Thoee  in  Indra  rarely  exceed  seven 
or  eight  feet,  but  some  Ant^  hills  in  8.  Afriiea 
snef  great  byz^  On  the  banks  of  the  Chobe, 
liiiagstOBe,  oMOtions  them  30  feet  high 
ad<tf  a  base  so  broad  ihM  trees  grow  on 
ften.  In  the  open  fields,  the  ihjary  to  pro- 
dole  which  they  can  occasion,  is  tri- 
Sag,  but  in  gsirdeivSy  whWe,  as  with  sugar" 
cane  the  crops  are  long  in  the  gtotrnd, 
ttaeh  loss  is  sustained  from  their  at- 
tacks. They  usniHy  work  ufider  cover,  aiid 
gatteries  of  earth  cemented,  as  they  pro- 
la  towns,  with  substantial*  houses  of 
aiid  beams  of  wood,  the'losi'  which 
69  occasion  is  often  very  great,  for  they  pierce 
tfiavsUs  and  tnunel  the  beams  in  every  diree- 
lioa.  In  St.  Helena  in  1860  to  1866,  it  was 
tiseorered  that  they  had  ruined  m'any  ptiblic 
baildiags.  The  chief  remedy  is  to  destroy 
deir  eiUs  and  dig  up  their  queen.  Their 
are  tunnelled  in  every  direction  and 
a  large  shapeless  white  mass  lies 
U  the"  entre.  By  removing  the  whole  the 
KMttlji  k  effectual  and  permanent.  A  com- 
aMfta-of  time,  tar,  and  soap,  in  equal  parts, 
MM   tt»gether    and   smeated     over    places 


to  their  farther  progress.     To  protect  the 

,  the  ends  are  now  usually  laid  on  the 

,  and   the  sides  left  unclosed,  s6  that  the 

IJM  ■IHiiumb  of  these  insects  can'  be'detect- 

AsimI  this  opening  also  prevents  dry  rot. 
it  mkj  be  preserved  by  using  a  86lu- 
pv^pared  with  8  gallons  of  fresh  water, 
of  pomnded  Croton  tiglium,  1  lb.  Mar- 
ne,  and  1  lb-  of  blue  vitriol ;  when  dis* 
lySOakhigtfae  timber  well^  and  afterwards 
ia  a  htetu,  but  Cochin  and  Monlmein 
and  Ebony  are  but  seldom   attacked 
^-ants;  The  wood  oihtire  thought  useful, 
earth  or  mud  oik,  so  abundantly  pro- 
in  Butmah  are  thought  to  be  effeetnal 
i-to ' their  encroaches ;  eoxtkor  mud 
^kmihMi  used  most  eifcctnally  lately  oti  pre-> 
rU'  Bioigiilore ;  thia  oil  is  one'  rupee  a 


quart  in  the  basar,  is  impervious  to  white  ants, 
always' remains ^^ik?^  and  they  cannot  work-  in 
it  P  Ordinary  coal  tar  is  without  the  slightest' 
effect,  as  it  hardens  in  a  ^  ery  short  time. 

Sets  ofsugar-cane' and  other  substances  con 
be  protected  by  steeping  them  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  mixture  of  assafsetida  8  chittacks;  mustard 
seed,  8  seers ;  putrid-  fish,  4  seers  ;  bruised 
butch  root  or  maddar  2  seers,  with  suflicient 
to  mix  them  into  the  thickness  of  curds,  but 
the  poisonous  influence  of  the  butch  on  vege- 
table life  is  known  and'  cannot  be  recom- 
mended where  the  product  is  to  be  eaten : 
small  quantity  of  arsenic  wiih  a  few  ounces 
of  bui-ned  brCad,  pulveriztfd  flour  or  oatmeal, 
ntoistened  with  molasses,  made  into  a  dough 
and  placed  near  their  tumuli,  is  said  to  insure 
their  destruction^  The  w'ood  oils,  from  the 
various  species  of  Pipterocarpi,-  applied  to 
wood,  prevents,  it  is  said,  the  dry  rot,  as  also 
the  attacks  of  White  Ants-;  and  the  additiou 
of  catechu  to  the  oil  greatly,  increases  its  pre- 
servative powers — {SimmoHdh)  Mendia, 

ANTIPATRI8,  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  modern 
Kafir  Saba. 

ANTISA,  eo^*     Achyranthifs  aspcra,  X. 

AI^TI-TAURUS,  from  the  southton  slopes 
of  this  range, >ther6  spring*  the  two  sources  of 
the  Trgris,  in  central  Armrnia,  both  near  those 
of  the  Araxes  and  Euphrates,  and-  not  very 
distant  ivoxtk  that  of  t^e  Halys.-^Co^o^l 
Ckemey*a  JStlphratea  and  Tigm. 

ANTUMQRA.  BfNC^.  Isbra  e6rylif6lia : 
Schou  and  End. 

ANU,  in  hind u  legend,  one  of  the  son^  of 
Xagati,  one  of  the  old  fathers  of  mankind.  Anu 
was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  five  great  Tura- 
nian tribes,  the  Yadu,  Turvasa,  Druhyu  and 
Anu.   See  India  p.  815.  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 

ANUGA  KAYA,  e^i3cK"5^c»  TeI,.  Lageniiila* 

vulgaris,  Ser* 

ANUGAMANAi  in  brahmanism,   the  per- 


the  white  atits  appear,  is  a  very  effectual    ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^   by  a  woman  alone,  whose- 


husband  Las  died  in  a  distant  country  :  a  san- 
dal, or  any  article  of  his  clothes  may  then  re- 
pr^ent  him. 

ANUVAKA,  a  Sub-division  of  a  mandda  of 
the  Rig  Veda.     See  Veda. 
ANUMULU.     e^85Mc».    TisL.     Lablab 

vulgaris,  Savi. 

i    ANUN  IBARRA.  Tjsl.  Anun  wood. 


i  ANEVAL-GATTLHiND.  Emblic  Myrobolan. 
I    ANZARUT.  Abab.  Prws.  \s>yjy  ]  Sawo- 

jcblh. 

I  ANZART,  a  tribe  in  Lebanon,  idolaters,  in 
jnumber  20,000,  one  of  their  sections,  called  the 
•Shamsi  are  said  to  worship  the  sun  (Shams) 
Pers.  A  spacious  plain,  open  to  the  sea  on 
'the  west,  extends  north  as  far  as  Tortosa,  and 


APAMA.  SILIQUOSA. 


APHOMSMS  OR  SUTBA. 


id  bounded  on  ibe  east  by  tbe  Anzari  moun- 
tains. This  chain  is  a  lower  branch  of  the 
Libanus,  but  is  less  known  than  most  parts  of 
this  celebrated  mountain,  being  inhabited  by 
this  lawless  tribe,  who  have  never  been 
brought  into  actual  subjection  by  any  of  the 
Pashas.  The  origin  of  this  people  and  their 
religion,  if  they  have  any,  are  still  unknown. 
Like  the  Druses,  they  may  possibly  be  a 
Mahomedan  sect,  Burokhardt  mentions  the 
Anzari  sects,  calling  them  Kelbye,  Shamsye, 
and  Mokladjye  ;  but  adds,  "  nothing  is  known 
of  them  except  the  names". — Robinson* aTravelSf 
Vol.  a.  p.  68,  69. 
AOD.  Ar-     Hind.    FiSBs.    ^^c    is  used 

generally  in  India,  to  designate  the  frankin- 
cense of  the  Eoswellia,  the  Olibanum  of  the 
ancients  :  but  throughout  the  east,  with  Arabic 
and  Persian  suffixes,  it  is  employed  to  name 
varieties  of  £aglewood. 

ADOH,  a  district  in  Hindustan.  See  Oudh. 

AODT,  HiN.  A  tribe  of  Jats  in  the  Delhi 
divisions  of  Soneput  and  Paniput. — IFiUon's 
Glossary. 

AODI-BAKHOOK.      Ar.  •  ji  ,  \, 

£agl6-wood. 

AOD-I-CHINI.  Ar.    ^ij^  ^^  Chinese 

Eagle- wood. 
'  AOD-I-HINDI.    Ar.   ^  di^  ^ys  Indian 

Eagle- wood. 
AOD-I-KAMARI.  Ar.  ^j^  ^y.  Moun- 

tain  Eagle- wood. 

AODIYA.  Hind.  A  thief  of  a  tribe  of 
thieves  inhabiting  villages  in  the  Cawnpore 
and  Faltehpur  districts.  They  make  remote 
excursions  at  particular  seasons,  in  different 
disguises.— ^Z«o»'«  Glossary^ 

AONTAGUNJE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
79^  13',E.  andLat.  28«  17' N. 

AOONLA,  or  ANOLA.  Duk.  Hind.  Mar. 
dJji^  is  the  Pbyllanthus  emblica. 

AOO-PALU    Tel.      «q^c».    Milk. 

AOOWLIA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Lonff.  82® 
14' E.  and  Lat.  26®  10' N. 

AORNIS,  a  place  fixed  on  by  the  Greek 
djrnasties  for  a  military  ganison,  There  were 
military  colonies  of  Macedonians  established  at 
Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  Arigajum,  and  Bazi- 
ra,  and  garrisons  at  Nysa,  Ora,  Massaga, 
Penceleotis  and  at  Aornis,  a  mountiain  range' 
supposed  to  be  the  mountains  of  Mahaban  in 
the  Pir  Panjal  or  Mid  Himalayan  range.— See 
Cyc.  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii.  Kafir. 

APAMARGAMU.     ^^^:s^tf  ^^    S.     or 

o 
UUareni,  Achyranthes  aspera,  Z. 

APAMA  SILIQUOSA.  Syn.  of  Bragantia 
W^lUchii. — Brown, 


APAMEA,  daughter  of  Artabazus,']thc  Per- 
sian who  married  Seleucus.  He  gave  her 
name  to  three  towns.  Kooruab,  one  of  the 
three  Apameas  built  by  Seleucus  in  honour  of 
his  first  wife,  is  situated  at  the  point  of  a  trian- 
gle, formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  and  although  now  dwindled' 
into  a  petty  town,  it  was  formerly  a  place  of 
consequence.  Koornah  is  situated  on  a  low 
flat,  with  apparently  a  rich  soil,  and  along  the 
river  are  low  banks  to  prevent  the  country  being 
flooded.  At  this  spot  some  oriental  traditions 
have  fixed  the  Garden  of  Eden- — Malcolm's 
History  of  Persia,  Vol,  ii,p.  141.— SeeKoomah. 

APANA.     See  Hindoo. 

APANDA  or  A8TYAGES,  son  of  Isfendiar, 
one  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings. 

A  PANG,  Beng.     Achyranthes  aspera. 

APARAJITA,  Bbkg,     Clitorea  tcrnatea. 

A  PARA  JIT  A,  in  hinduism,  a  form  of  the 
goddess  Bhawani.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  the  flower  of  the  plant  Oiitom. 
— See  Sacti*  Aphrodite. 

APAVARA,  a  king  of  Telingana,  about  A. 
D.  11 41.     See  Inscriptions,  p.  386. 

APCHHARA.     See  Apsara. 

APE.  Eng. 

Ceph 

KephoB 

Kepos 

Koph       ...     . 
Band'r 


.Etbiop. 

...  Qb. 
Ga. 

...Heb. 
.  Hind 


Eeibi     ... 
Kubbi 
Kaki      ... 
Korangu    . 
Kothi     ... 


Singh. 

• .  •         M.  A  V  • 

•  •  •  X  SXi  « 

Apes,  form  the  sub-family  Simianae,  of  the 
family  Semiadae  orMonkeys,  of  the  natural  order 
Primates.  Apes  are  represented  in  India  by 
two  species  of  Siraia,  The  ancient  Egyptians 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  monkeys,  and  some 
of  them  in  India  are  still  worshipped. 

The  various  kinds  of  ape  seem  to  have  been 
made  known  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, by  specimens  brought  from  Africa  and 
India;  iliose  of  the  Hebrews  probably  from 
India,  the  Hebrew  name  Koph  being  almost 
the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Kapi.  Harris. 
M   APENDRA,  an  old  name  of  Vishnu. 

APHELANDBA  CKISTATA.  This  shrub 
is  grown  in  India,  but  is  a  native  of  tbe  We^t 
Indites,  with  orange .  coloured  flowers,  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings. — Mr,  Jafrey. 

APHIS,  a  tribe  of  insects,  one  of  which  of 
China  is  supposed  to  produce  oak-galls. 

APH0D1U8,  a  genua  of  Coleoptera,  found 
in  Hong-Kong. 

APHORISMS  or  SUTRA,  these  were  the 
usual  mode  of  instruction  followed  in  the  hindu 
liturgical  books — the  Yedas,— whose  sacred, 
character  hindus  still  acknowledge.  They  were 
adopted  in  the  fourth  period  of  the  hindu  pro. 
gress,  about  B.  C.  1000,  and  in  the  Sutra, 
the  ceremonial  prescriptions  were  reduced  to 
a  more  compact  form  and  to  a  more  precise 
and  scientific  systei;n.     The  Aphorisms  of  the 

a4Q 


APLOME  QARKET. 

Nyaya  Philosophy,  of  the  Mimafwa  and  Yoga 
VCR  K-priated  in  Sanscrit  and  English 
iboQt  the  middle  of  the  nineieenlh  century, 
bv  Professor  James  Ballantyne  of  the  Benares 
i^lkffi,^Max  MuUer, 

APHBODITB  of  the  Greeks  supposed  by 
Mr.Paierson,  to  be  the  Aparnjitaof  the  hindus. 
See  Aparajita. 

APHU?    Hind.    Opium, 

APIACEJl  Kyet-kh)'8e-ban,  Burm.  one 
of  the  Celery  tribe,  the  Apiacese. 

APICILLATED  HORSE-SHOE-BAT,  one 
tf  the  Cheiroptera. 

APIOS  TUBE  ROSA  of  Canada,  one  of  the 
Legaminosse,  might  be  introduced  into  India, 
(cf  its  edible  pods. 

APIS.  The  sacred  bull  of  Egypt,  was 
chosen  bj  the  priests  of  Memphis,  for  its  black 
ifld  white  spots,  and  Mnevis,  the  sacred  bull 
of  Heliopolu,  had  nearly  the  same  marks  ;  but 
the  Jews,  in  preparing  their  water  of  purifica- 
tion, were  ordered  in  Numbers,  ch.  xix.  2,  to 
kill  H  red  heifer  without  a  spot.  Amongst  the 
Ejnrptiaos,  the  solemnities  at  the  burial  of 
Apb  were  entirely  Bacchic.  The  priests  did 
Bot  wear  the  nebris  or  deer  skin,  but  they 
vore  the  panther  akin,  and  carried  Thyrsus 
itifes.  The  sacred  bull  of  the  hindus,  I^andi, 
the  Tahao  of  Biva,  is  in  black  stone  looking  at 
the  liojninL~^icx«tf»,  «.  432.     See  Sacrifice. 

APIS  MELLIFIGA,  the  Honey  bee. 

APIUII.    Jay.     Opium. 

APIUK  GR  AVEOLENS.     Linn. 

bnfi...    ^.    ...  Arab.  I  Common  Celery...  Eno. 

tafc EOYPT.  I 

This  temperate  climate  plant,  acrid  and 
poisonoQswhen  wild»  is  much  cultivated  where- 
cter  Europeans  settle,  and  is  grown  in  India, 
ia  the  eold  weather.  Its  seeds  are  sold  as 
Bedieioe  in  every  bazaan  Its  essential  oil, 
diasoived  in  strong  spirit,  gives  an  essence,  a 
<^>  af  which  suffices  to  flavour  a  tureen  of 
»Bp.-*r(»^/,  SO,  0*Shauffinessy,  357. 

iPIUM  INVOLUCRATUM,     Box. 

HlVD 


•••         ••• 


..Beno.  I  Ajmood... 
„     I  Ajmud... 


lh«looiii 

fc  Irvme  {General  Med,  Top,  of  Jjmere,  p- 
1^4,)  describes  Ajmod  or  Ajnaot,  as  very  hot 
fA  carminative,  good  in  dyspepsia,  much  used 
^all  mesalihs,  and  as  brought  to  Ajmeer  from 
^ivowtee  and  Mewar  :  and  sold  at  four  seers 
V  OK  rupee  .•  the  same  author  mentions  Kho- 

"^  Ajmot,  aa  very  hot  and  carminative, 
whtigh  had  only  seen  it  cultivated  in  gar- 
ter in  ficngal,  for  the  seed,  which  they  uae  in 
Jjaad  m^idne.— J?04r.  1,  97,  Dr.  Irvine. 
nkngkneuy^p.^Sl. 

APJOOLA,  a  mixed  fabric  of  cotton  and 
J^  Bade  at  Dacca. — See  Cotton  Manufac- 


iPlOME  6ARNBT.— A  kind  of  garnet. 


APOLIiOBOTUS. 

APLOTAXIS  CANDICAN3.  Balula,  Hind- 
A  plant  of  Kaghan. 

APOCINACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  trees 
or  shrubs  including  nearly  one  hundred  genera 
with  about  four  hundred  species,  about  half  of 
which  are  found  in  the  South  and  East  of 
Asia,  Arabia  and  Ceylon  in  the  Peninsulas  of 
India  and  Malacca,  Bengal,  Nepaul  and  Java. 
The  genera  abound  in  plants  with  a  milky- 
juice  and  possessing  acrid  and  other  hurtful 
properties.  One  of  the  order  furnishes  the 
liance-Wood  of  Moulmein,  a  tree  found  all 
over  the  Provinces.  The  Karens  make  bows 
of  it,  but  prefer  Cassia  falula,  Mr.  Mason 
had  never  met  with  the  tree  in  flower,  but 
thinks  it  a  species  of  dalbergia,  though  it  may 
possibly  be  a  cassia.  At  another  place  he  says, 
the  tree  which  produces  a  timber  possessing 
the  properties  qf  lance-wood  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Provinces,  but  it  belongs  to  the  dog-^ 
bane  tribe,  and  is  not  at  all  related  to-  Guaiie* 
ria  virgatay  the  lance-wood  of  commerce.—^ 
Mason.  VoigU  See  Cassia.  Caoutchouc,  Cer- 
bera,  Chonemorpha  macrophylla,  Dog-banes,. 
Holarrhena  codago,  Plumieria  acuminata^ 
Wrightia  tinctoria. 

APOCYNEA  VIMINEA.  Wall.  Syn. 
of  Orthanthera  viminea.  Wight. 

APOCYNUM  FCETIDUM.  Burm.  Syn. 
of  Psederia  fetida. — Linn. 

APOCYNUM  FRUTESCEN8.  Linn.  Syn. 
of  Ichnocarpus  frutescens. — B.  Brown, 

APODYTES  QARDNERIANA,  Miers.  A 
small  forest  tree  of  the  Central  Province  *of 
Ceylon,  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,000 
to  7,000  feet;  not  uncommon. — Thw.^  Enum. 
PI  ZeyL  i.  p,  42. 

APOLLO  of  the  Greeks,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  hindu  Krishna,  whose  favourite  place  of 
resort  ia  described  as  a  tract  of  country  around 
Agra,  and  principally  the  plains  of  Mnttra, 
where  Krishna  and  the  nine  Gopia,  evidently 
the  nine  muses,  usually  spent  the  night  in 
dancing.  Krishna  was  ilo  doubt  the  Shepherd 
Apollo  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Apollo  of  the 
Greeks  was  snmamed  Nomios  or  the  pastoral, 
and  Opifer  in  Italy,  who  fed  the  herds  of  Ad^ 
metus  and  slew  the  serpent  Python.  The 
Apollo  of  Edessa  was  called  Monimos.  He  waa 
identical  at  Babylon,  with  the  Pbaeicnian  god 
Esmun — Coleman.  See  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 
p.  548.     Kama  Baraswati. 

APOLLODOTUS,  one  of  the  Greek  suc- 
cessors to  Eucratides.  ApoUodotus  and  Menan<> 
der  alone  are  mentioned  by  classical  author- 
ities. ApoUodotu  sruled  in  Patalene,  Syraa- 
trene  and  Larice,  about  B.  C  165. 

According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  Yavan,  of 
Greek  princes,  who  apparently  continued  to 
rule  within  the  Indus,  after  the  Christian  era. 
were  either  the  remains  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty^ 


1« 


ABPAREC. 


icPFAHBL. 


ev  the  independent  kingdom  of  Demistrius  or 
ApoUodotus,  who  ruled  in  the  Punjab,  having 
as'  their  capital  Sagaia,  changed  by  Demetrius 
to  Buthymedin.  Bayer  says,  in  his  Hist;  Reg. 
Bact.  p.  84,  that  according;  to  Glatidius  Ptolemy, 
there  was  a  town  within  the  Hydaspes,  yet 
nearer  the  Indus,  called  Sagala,  also  Buthyme- 
dia ;  but  he  scarcely  doubts  tbst  Demetrius 
called  it  Eutbydemia,  from  his  father,  after  his 
death  and  that  of  Menander.  Demetrius  was 
deprived  of  his  patrimony.  A.  [J;  C.  562. 
Sagala,  is  conjectured  by  Colonel  Tod,  to  be 
the  Satbhanpoora  of  the  Yndns  when  driven 
from  Zabulisthan,  and  that  of  the  Yuchi  or 
Yuti,  who  were  fixed  there  from  Central  Asia  in 
the  fifth  century,  and,  if  so  early  as  the 
seoond  century,  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  may 
have  originated  the  change  to  Yuti-media,  the 
'Central  Yutl.'  Numerous  medals  chiefly  found 
within  the  probable  limits  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Sagala,  either  belong  to  these  princes 
or  the  Parthian  kings  of  Minagara  on  the 
Indus*  The  legends  are  in  Greek  on  one  side, 
and  in  the  Sassatiian  character- on  the  reverse. 
The  names  of  Apolledotos  and  Menander 
have  been  deciphered,  but  the  titles  of  '  Great 
King/  *  Saviour,'  and  other  epithets  adopted 
by  the  Arsacirlee,  are.  perfectly  legible.  The. 
devices,  however,  resemble  the  Parthian.  These 
Greeks  and  Parlhians  must  have  gradually 
merged  into  the  Hindu  population.-^2b^*« 
Bojasihan,  FU*  i.  p.  233.  See  Cyc.  of  Ind. 
Sup.  ii.  Greeks  of  Asia.    Kabul,  p.  438; 

IPOLLONIAS  ZEYLANIOA.  Thw,  A  tree 
of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon  growing  50 
t»  60  feet  bi«{h  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to 
4,000  feet— rAw.  Eu,  PL  Zeylp    253. 

APONOGETOX  MONOSTACblYON,  fFillde. 


Nama  ?  Ketti-gad^ 

daltt Tbl« 

Namadampa... 


'••    w 


Qliechn  ..     ...       ...HiN,. 

Par  ua-kalang^ . . .  M  aleal. 

Kakangi Sans. 

Koti'kalangu Tam. 

A  native  of  shallow, .  standing  sweet  water, 
natives  of  India  are  fond  of  the  roots. which  are' 
nearly  as  good  as  potatoes»'^iit7ii4'«f,  248. 
Eoxb.  it.  210. 

ATOROSA  ACUMINATA,  fusifdrmis  ? 
latifolia  ;  lanceolnta,  and  Lindleyiina, .  small 
trees  of  Ceylon. — Thtoaites;  288. 

APOSTLE  is  a  term  sonnetimes  applied  in 
European  literature  to  Mahomed,  but  his  fol- 
lowers only  recognize  the'  appellation  of  Ras- 
sul  Allah,  the  Messenger  or  Prophet  of  God. 

■  APPOCOVAY.  Tam.  Bryonia  rostrata. 
APPAREL,  artiolea  of  apparel  form  a  con* 
siderable  branch  of  trade  in  India  ;  and  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  alone  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  Imports  and  Exports  in  the  four  years 
1852-53  to  186S-66|  amounted  to  Rupees 
83^8,387. 
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APPAS.  BiNGU.  Tam.  €akes  made  of 
A«  fbuT,  called  by  the  English,  Hoppers, 

APPA  SAHIB,  oitee  the  rnler  of  the  Mah- 
^^  Btete  of  Nsgpoie,  who  surrendered  to 
% 'obi  MdeobD,  in  1«18.    Ue  luoeoeded 
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Toffah.M 
M«lea  .. 
Seb.,.  .„ 
Seo...    ., 


Malua 

Seba... 


••• 


Psas. 

^▲IfSfi. 


Uo^theoffioe  of  rFeaknw,  by .etfBngliBg  iBtirmju 
an  idiot>  His.resl  name  was  not  Appab  Sahib, 
but  Mudaji.  He  afierwArdSyOn  the  t^th  of 
May  1618,  fled  from  the  place  illlotted  tohim, 
40  the  Sikh  tenitories ;  but  he  ultimately  died^ 
in  1840,  almost  forgotten,  at  Jndhpur.-:-Se6 
Bfaonsla  fiajas  of  Nagpur  ;  Mahiaita  Govarn- 
jiieiils  in  India. 

APPELu     Maxbal.     KSi^aDfij.    Premna 

integrifolia. — Rozh, 
APPLE,  the  common  apple. 

••  •     >  •  •      mt« 
„4HiNj>.  .Pers. 
Hind.. 

This  is  th«  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  roalus,  whieb 
is  naturalized  in  several  parts  of  India.  The 
term  apple,  is  applied  in  India  to  the  fruits  of 
eeveral  plants,  and  we  have  the  Cashew  apple,; 
Custard  apple  ;  Love  apple  ;  Pine  apple ;  Bom 
apple ;  .Greater  wood  apple  and  Lesser  wood 
applq,  and  the  apple  proper,  Pyrus  malus  of 
England,  cultivated  in  the  higher  table  lands 
of  India.  The  apples  of  fiolomon's  song  are 
tbe  qoinees  or  the  Cydonia  Tiilgaris. 

APPLE  a^ED  OIL,  (HI  of  seed  of  Pymi 
malus« 

APPLE-BLOSSOMED  CAMELIA.— See^ 
CamoUia. 

APRLICARUM.    Tam.     Barilla. 

APPRETOTTE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
81»  55'  E.  «nH  Laf.  6**  51'  N, 

APPROVERS  in  India  are  Thugs  or  Da- 
coils  who  have  been  tried  and  convicted  us 
having  belonged  to  a  band  of  Thug  murderers 
or  dacoits,  but  who^  having  made  a  full  confess 
sion  of  their  orime«  (in  some  individual  cases 
atnounting  to  the  murders  of  as  many  as 
eighty  persons)  and  having  denounced  their 
associates,  have  received  a  conditional  pardon. 

APPS.     Tam.     ilopper.   See  Appea. 

APRACUM.    Tam.     T^l.    Mica. 

APRANG,  also  Ran^gbharat,  Damlalcwaypi, 
Hira-dakhan.  A  gum  resin,  a  beautiful  kiud 
of  kiiio^  brought  to  AjoaeFe  from  Bombay .; 
considered  very  astringent.  It  is  given  in  inr 
teslinal  hemorrhages  and  is  also  used  in  ena- 
melling on  gold  ;  foar  tolahb  are  sold  for  one 
rupee. — Irvine,  <jmeral  Hed.  Top.  qf  jAjmere, 
p- 126. 

APRICOT,  the  common  Apocot. 

Barkak Arab.  I  Zard-Alu...      ..     pEmr- 

Bakor.KoiliaDi..^BoKBAn.  ]  Badain  Eoki..^     ...    „ 

Misb-mish     ,..    .J^Rfk  |  Cbinaru ^    ...  „ 

This  fruit  of  the  Pruniis  Armeniaea,  u  weli 
known  in  India,  where  ilie  iaree  has  ibeen  nak 
taralized.  It  is  the  Meiea  ArmcniAke  of  IMos- 
corides  and  the  Preooeia  minora  and  M^lna 
Armeniaoa  of  Plinj«  -  In  China  an  oil  is  ex- 
tracted froBi  the  stonee*    Moorerof^  mentions 


Aqua  forte. 


AQUILARIA  AGALLOCHA. 


Iliat  ten  varieties  are  grown   in  Ladakh^  all  of      AQUAIL,  a  town  in  Indie,  in  Long.  93^ 

them  raiaed   from   seed,   except  one  which  is  30'  E.  and  Lat  24^  43'  N. 

budded.     Dr.  ItoyU,  Birdwood,  p.  154.  i^oor-;      AQUALPURA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 

crojt,  Darmn^  Charles,  M.  A.  F.  R^  S.  Variation  91  ©  49'  j).  and  Lat  24®  ST  N 

of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Doniettication,  2       AOITA   MARTMR     fiftinir   T 

ToU,  Lond.  1868 


APSARA,    Sansc.    in    hindu   mythology, 


AQUA  MAIUNE.  Seing.  Bcjbm.  Zamar- 
md.  Pers.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition,  a  good 
specimen  of  aquamarine,  or  beryl,  was  contri- 


nymphs  of  Swerga,  the  celestial  Court  of  Indra^  buted  by  Lieut.  Puckle  from  Mysore  :  other 
celestial  dancers,  celebrated  for  their  beauty. '  samples  of  long  reed  like  crystals  were  forward- 
Amongst  them  is  Rembha,  the  popular  Venus  of  I  ed  by  the  Nellore  Local  Committee ;  small  piece* 


the  hindns  and  some  others  are  described  to  be 
of  inconceivable  loveliness.  They  answer  to 
the  Pari  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  the 
damsels  called  in  the  Koran,  Uur-ul-ayun,  the 
Antelope^eyed-Huri.  These  hindu  nymphs 
were  produced  at  the  Churning  of  the  Ocean, 
as  related  in  the  Ramayana.  Sir  William  Jones 
thus  describes  them  in  Swerga« 

Now  while  each  ardent  Cinnara  persuades 

The  soft  ey*d  Apsara  to  break  the  dance. 

And  leads  her  loth,  yet  with  loye-beaming  glance, 

To  banks'  of  marjoram  and  ohampac  shades. 

Celestial  genii  towVd  their  kiog  advance. 

So  call'd  by  men,  in  heav'n  Qandharva^s  nam'd. 

According  to  hindu  Kshatrya  belief,  Ksha- 
triya  warriors  slain  in  battle  are  transported 
to  Indra's  heaven  by  these  Apsarasas  or 
nymphs  of  Swerga.  Thus  in  Manu  vii.  89, 
it  is  said,  'Those  rulers  of  the  earth  who, 
desirous  of  defending  each  other,  exert  their 
utmost  strength  in  battle,  without  ev«r  avert- 
ing their  faces,  ascend  after  death  directly  to 
heaven.'  And  in  book  ii.  19  of  the  Nala, 
Indra  says,  '  why  are  no  warriors  slain  now-a- 
days,  that  I  see  none  arriving  in  heaven  to 
honour  as  my  guests  V— Coleman  Hind,  Myth. 
Sir  Widiam  Jones,  Hymn  to  India,  voL  xiii,  p. 
270  and  273.  William's  Story  of  Nahiy  page 
140.  See  Indra.  Kurma.  Maba-deva  ;  Meru. 

APSERHA,  a  river  of  Pillibeet. 

APTHORPB,  a  general  officer  of  the  Ma- 
dras Army,  who  saw  much  war  service,  first 
with  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  in  Spain, 
under  General  de  Lacy  Evans,  for  which  he 
received  the  order  of  St.  Eerdinand.  Served 
in  the  first  China  war  of  1841-42,  and  second 
Burmese  war  of  1854,  for  which  he  received 
medals* 


APTA.     Mab,     Bauhinia  parviflora. 

APTIMUN,  also  Amr-bel,  the  yellow  colour- 
ed parasite  creeper,  so  often  seen  on  ba- 
bul trees,  «U  over  India,  and  very  common  at 
Ajniere.  The  entire  plant  is  used  in  native 
medicine,  in  *'  munj,"  or  muzil,  a  diluent 
form  of  medicine,  employed  preparatory  to 
giving  a  purg^«  The  Aptimun  Wilayti  is  an 
extract  of  the  Aptimun  plant  from  Bombay, 
and  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  plant :  one 
tola  is  sold  for  eight  annas. — Irvine^  General 
2fed»  Top,  of  Ajmere,  page  125. 

APYLLANTHE^.  '  See  LUiace®. 

AQUA  FORTE.-Pprt.  Nitrio  Acid. 
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of  Amethyst,  Tourmaline,  Rock  crystal,  Agate 
and  Cornelian  were  exhibited  from  Masulipa- 
tam.  Perhaps  the  Aquamarine  of  the  South 
of  India  may  become  more  valued.  Prismatic 
corundum  or  Gbrysoberyl,  is  found  among 
the  Tora  Hills  near  Rajmahal  on  the  Bunas  in 
irregular  rolled  pieces,  small  and  of  a  light 
green  colour.  These  stones  are  sold  as  eme- 
ralds by  the  natives,  usrier  the  name  of  ''  pan- 
na,"  but  the  native  dealers  are  aware  that  they 
are  softer  than  the  real  emerald  of  India, 
which  is  generally  green  coloured  sapphire. 
It  is  this  green  sapphire,  the  oriental  emerald, 
which  is  so  often  seen  in  Burmah,  but  beryla 
(Seing,  Burm)  and  emeralds  are  brought  from 
the  north  of  Ava,  though  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  found  are  not  known, 

AQUAR,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long,  86** 
41'  E.  and  Lat.  26^  11'  N. 

AQUARZENTE,  It.  Brandy, 
AQUATIC  BIRDS  are  largely  brought  to 
the  markets  of  the  principal  towns  of  India,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  jear,  ducks,  teal,  &c., 
and  may  be  procured  in  abundance. — See  Wa- 
ter Fowl.  C.  of  I. 

AQUEDUCTS  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  are 
known  only  as  those  underground  tunnellingSy 
designated  throughout  Persia,  Beluchistan  and 
India,  as  the  Karez.  See  Karez,* 

AQUILARIA  AGALLOCHA,  Roxb. 
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fellanjaj... 

Ayaloogl... 

Ayalngin... 

Ak-yau  ... 

Ugoor  or  Ag'r . . .     Beno. 

Aloes-wood  tree  ...  Eno. 

Aloe-wood  tree...  i..    „ 

Black  Agallocha   ...  „ 

Agallochum-wood. . . 

Eagle-wood  tree    ... 

Calamback...  • 

Agila-wood  tree     ...  „ 
Boia  d'  Aigle..r     ..#-  Fa. 
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Agur JUnro. 

Ud-i  Hindi  ...Hind.  Pkbs. 
Ud-i  Kamari...  „     ?  ?  ?  I 

Ayal-urcbi Pkrs. 

Ud-i  Saxnudri.Hizn>  ^  ?l 

Agallochum Lat. 

Kalamba Mjlult« 

Gahru. •••     f, 

Kaya  gahru „ 

Agaru SaN8.' 

Ag'ru  oh'ka Txu 

Ag'ru 

Kjnahna  agaru   ... 
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A. g  r at.  ...MiKO. 

This  is  described  by  Roxburgh  as  an  im^ 
mense  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  tracts 
E.  and  S.  E.  from  Sylhet,  in  Lat.  W  85'  N- 
It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  trees  that  fur- 
nish the  eagle-wood  of  commerce.  Roxburgh 
says  theie  is  no  doub  tthat  the  real  Calambac 
or  Agallochum'  of  the  ancients  ia  furnished 
from  this  tree,  and  in  his  time  small  quantities 


AQUILARIA  AGALLOCHA. 


AR. 


of  the  fngnnt  rrsinous  wood  were  imporled  |  templet.     Herat  and  DeLens  inform  ns  it  was 
ftoB  the  Eastward,   but  the  imported  articles     used  in  Napoleon's  imperial  palaoea  as  inoenae. 


■m  slwsys  oontidered  iafetior  to  that  from 
SyllMt.  He  was  then  inelined  to  consider  (he 
Cfauo  de  Malacca  as  this  A^nilaria  but  A. 
onta  Willde  aa  a  distinct  species.  Agallo^ 
dum  verom  India  mittii  praestantiasimnm.*' 
Dr.  Bttcfasnan  Hamilton,  in  hia  investigation 
of  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  Bengal,  met  with 
tiiii  phot  St  Goaipara,  (v.  Wsil.  Cat.  7,250.^ 
■d  eQDiidered  it  to  be  the  Agallochum 
oidoaruin,  as  this  name  is  affixed  both  to  his 
ipcdmens  and  drawing.  Dr.  Waliich  also  ob- 
taiied  specimens  of  the  same  tree  from  Sllhet, 
bf  iR4B8of  his  plant  collectors,  (v.  Cat.  7,850. 
vJitodDr.  Boyle,  was  informed  by  Dr.  Lindiey, 
tbt  he  also  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it 
fiioduces  the  eagle  or  aloe-wood  of  commerce, 
asopiiuoD  of  the  more  value,  as  Dr.  WalUch, 
hid  opportunitiea  of  visiting  the  countries 
Aitward  of  Bengal.  .  (Royle.  111.  Him.  Bot. 
^  lit)  Or.  Royle,  tlius  coincides,  and  addu- 
«t  Boeh  valuable  evidence  in  tupport  of  Box- 
baih'i  opuuon  :  at  the  same  time  that  he  ad- 
nib  that  a  wood  of  similar  properties  may  be 
MMed  by  other  trees,  especially  the  Aloexy- 
In  if^llochum  of  Louretro,  referred  by  De- 
Codolle  to  the  Leguminosas.  A  kind  of  aloe 
vood  was  moreover  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
Suoeearia  agallochom,  of  the  natural  order  of 
laphoibiaces,  but  this  is  not  now  concurred  in. 
A  third  kifid  is  imported  from  Malacca  and 
Sm*  In  Persian  works*  three  kinds  of  aloe 
vsed  ais described  under  the  namea  of  Jood-i- 
<Ms^,  Aood^i'Hindeti  Aood^i-kimaree,  pro- 
My  the  Al-eeraericum  of  Aboo  Hanifa, 
(^c.)  Dr.  Boxburgh  mentions  his  having 
i^BBfed  plants  frmn  Malacca  of  the  supposed 
**l^^  and  that  they  were  in  a  flourishing 
2**>MS:  Dr.  Boxburgh  obtained  it  from 
^Ihet  fir.  Mason  also  is  of  opinion  that  the 
^  ^Srfoeha  or  Aloexylon  agallochum  produ- 
**  A  firsgrant  substance  called  lign-aloes,  or 
Vnd-sbes,  which  is  offered  for  sale  in  all  the 
on  the  Tenaaserim  Coast,  and  is  the 
of  a  tree  that  growa  on  the  Mergui 
It  ia  imported  into  Mergui  by  the 
who,  aa  they  profit  from  the  trade, 
oar  to  keep  all  in  ignorance  of  the  tree 
wUek  they  obtain  it.  Gesenius  says  the 
and  Greek  names  are  "  derived  from 
hdiaa  name  of  the  tree,  agil,  Sanscrit 
•ad  agnm/*  Besides  agaro,  the  Sanacrit 
ws  have  agalu  and  aggalo,  which  come 
As  **  Indian  name  agil,"  and  the  Greek 
There  is,  however,  another  San- 
Pali  word  with  which  Geaenius  does  not 
to  have  met,  lauhat,  and  this  is  manifest- 
of  aloe,  and  by  transposition,  not 
in  Hebrew,  of  the  Hebrew  name 
the  chief'  oonsnmption  of  aloe  wood  is 
Md  OUaa»  where  it  ia  burned  in  the 


The  w<>od  is  heavy,  yellowish  white,  shaded 
with  green  ;  fibrous,  spongy,  and  resinous,  its 
taste  aromatic,  its  odour  in  combustion  very 
agreeable.— O'lS^u^/ineMV,  pages  274-7 6.  2>r, 
Mason's  TeiMSserim.'-Malcoini^s  Travrls  in  the 
East,  vol.  I.  p.  l9URoyl(^sIll  Ind,  BoL  172. 
Roxb.  ii.  423.  Voigi.  305.  VeffetabU  Kingdom, 
629-30.    Mad,  Em.  Jur,  Reports. 

AQUILABIA  MALACCENSIS,  Lam. 

A.  ovata  of  Botanists. 
Bois-d'Aigle  of  Malacca* 

This  tree  has  a  whitish  timber.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Malacca,  China  ?  and  Ceylon  ?  Rox- 
burgh seems  inclined  to  regard  this  as  identi- 
cal with  A.  aggalochum  of  Sylhet,  bnt  Voigt 
and  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  recognise  it  as  a 
separate  species,  Foigi  306,  Peg,  Kingdom, 
629.     Rox6.  ft.  422. 

AQUILARIA  OVATA,  Syn.  of  A.  Malac- 
oensis  ^ 

AQUILARIA  SECUNDARIA. 

This  tree  has  a  white  and  inodorous  timber, 
but,  when  diseased,  it  secretes  a  resinous  matter 
said  to  be  the  true  Eagle-wood 

AQUILARIA  SINBNSIS,  Spbbno.  is 
named  as  a  tree  of  China. — Foigi*  p.  306. 

AQUILEGIA  VULGARIS.  Linn.  Varie- 
ties  are  cultivated  in  India,  as  ornamental 
flowering  plants.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
Ranunculacem,  and  is  very  common  in  all  the 
alpine  and  temperate  parts  of  the  Himalayas^ 
and  all  through  Europe  and  Persia.  It  is  a 
very  variable  plant  and  has  about  twenty 
synonims.  A  canadensis  and  A,  parviflora 
being  alone  distinct.  If.  f.  ei  T.  p.  44.  Hog. 
Feg.  King.  18.  Foigt. 

AR.  ^^.  Tah.  a  river  ;  a  common  post- 
fix in  Tamulian  countries,  as  Pal-ar,  Adyar, 
Peun^r,  &c..   Milk  river,  Sec. 

AR.  An  ancient  word  entering  very  exr 
tensively  into  the  language  of  ihe  Indo  Germa-* 
nic  races.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
original  term  for  one  of  the  first  of  avocations, 
namely,  ploughing  and  the  plough,  «  It  is, 
therefore,  an  old  root,  and  as,  amongst  that 
branch  of  the  Aryan  race,  husbandry  was  held 
in  high  estimation,  we  find  it,  according  to 
Piotet,  connected  with  the  words  Erin,  Elam, 
Arionistus,  Armioius,  Oriri.  Up  to  the  present 
day  the  Emperors  of  China  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  the  annual  cultivation,  by 
personally  ploughing  a  field,  and.  in  the  wes- 
tern hemisphere,  the  answer  will  be  re- 
membered which  was  paid  by  the  Delphic  Ora- 
cle to  My  son,  when  .Anacharsis  inquired  who 
was  the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  *'  He  who  is 
now  ploughing  his  fields."  Into  the  Indo 
Germanic  languages,  the  word  has  been  adopt- 
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ed,  in  various  way  a,  connected  with  Ihe  earib, 
the  fields,  ploughing  and  field  impiemenU. 
Thus  we  hi^ve 
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Professor  Max  Muller,  to  whose  learned  re- 
searches so  much  is  due,  mentions  all  this 
when  he  tells  us  that  this"  root  Att,  means  /o 
plough,  to  open  the  soil.  From  it  we  have  the 
Laiin  ar-are,  the  Greek  ar-oun,  the  Irish  ar, 
the  Lithuanian  ar-ti,  the  Russian  oruU^  the 
Gothic  arjan^  the  Anglo-Saxon  er-jan,  the  mo- 
dern English  to  ear,  Shakespeare  says  (Ri- 
chard 11.  III.  2),  *«  to  ear  the  land  that  has 
some  hope  to  grow^."  From  this  we  have  the 
name  of  the  plough,  or  the  instrument  of  ear- 
ing :  in  Latin,  ara-trnm  ;  in  Greek,  aro-tron  ; 
in  Bohemian,  oradio  in  Lithuanian,  arklas 
in  Ck)rni8li,  ttrcdar  ;  in  Welsh,  arad  in  Old 
Norse,  ardhr.  In  Old  Norse»  however,  ardhr^ 
meaning  originally  tlie  plough,  came  to  mean 
earoingft  or  wealth,  the  plough  being,  in  early 
times,  the  most  essential  possession  of  the 
peasant.  In  the  same  manner  the  Latin  name 
for  money.  The  act  of  pious hing  is  called 
araiio  in  Latin  ;  aroM  in  Greek  :  and  he  be- 
lieves that  ar&ma,  in  the  sense  of  perfume,  had 
the  same  origin,  for  what  is  sweeter  or  more 
aromatic  than  the  smell  of  a  ploughed  field  ? 
A  more  primitive  formation  of  the  root  or 
seems  to  b^  the  Greek  era,  earth,  the  Sanskrit 
ird,  the  Old  High-German  era,  the  Irish  ite, 
irionn.  It  meant  originally  the  ploughed  laud. 
Besides,  the  simple  ar  in  Old  Norse  means 


ploughing  aud  labonr,  and  the  Old  High-Ger** 
man  att  has  likewise  the  sense  of  ploughing. 

A^aupa  and  arvuvHy  a  field,  would  certaiuly 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  root  ar,  to  plough. 

The  Elnglish  word  plough^  the  Slavonto 
ploug,  has  been  identified  with  the  Sanskrit 
plava  ship,  and  with  the  Greek  ploion,  ship. 
Midler's  Lecture*^  p^.  242.  Toglor'a  IKordt 
and  Places.     Mulltn  Chip$.  1864. 

AKA,Scythic,  a  mountain, occurs  in  Aravalli, 
Arabudha,  Aravidha:  it  is  not  io  be  found  iii 
any  Sanscrit  Dictionary  with  this  signifLcation  ; 
yet  it  appears  to  be  a  primitive  root  poasesainfe 
such  meaning  as  we  have  Ar-boodha, '  hill  of 
Boodha  '  Aravalli,  '  hill  of  strength.  Ar  is 
Hebrew  for  '  mountain,'  (qu*  Ararat  ?)  Oroa 
in  Greek  ?  The  common  word  for  a  mouQtaio 
in  Sanscrit,  gir,  is  equally  Hebrew. 

ARAB.     The  people  known  by  this  nanoe-. 
are  spread  from  Syria  to  the  Indian   Ocean; 
They  are  chiefly  in  tribes  and  those  who  ocou« 
py   the  country  around    Jerusalem,   are    iUe 
Anezi,  Sbammar,  Mowali  and  Sdlhan.     But  the 
country  of  Arabia,  in  which  they  chiefly  dwelt 
is  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  is 
about  1,430  miles  long  and  1,200  miles  broad* 
It  is   recognised    iu   Europe   as  having  three 
divisions,  A.  petrea,   A.  deserta,  and  A.  felix. 
{ts  general  aspect  is  that  of  an  elevated  land, 
with  considerable  ranges  of  hills.     Its  monn^ 
tains,  Horcb  and  Sinai,  are  part  of  Jab*l-ul-Tur 
range,   with  Hor  or  Seir,   now   called   Jabl 
Harun  or  Aaron's  mountain.     The  populaiioBc 
vaguely  estimated  at  ten  millions,   are  ckiefly 
engaged  in   pastoral  pursuits,   and  consist  of 
many  independent  tribes.     In  this  respect  it  is 
in  the  same  state  now   as  in  ancient  timeh, 
when  the   Cushite   and  Joktanite  occupied  Ai 
felix,    when    the  Ammonite  and   Ishmaeltla 
dwelt  in  A.  deserts,  and  the  Moabite,  Edomite^ 
Nabathoean,  Midianite  and   Amalekite   in  Ai 
petrea.    The   population  of  Mecca,  its  «^ief 
town,  is  about  18,000.   Arab.ul«Mostaraba,  ov 
mixed  Arabs,  the  lineal  des^ndantsof  Ishmadi 
occupied  the  Hijas  and  amongst  their  deacendf'; 
ants  was  the  tribe  of  Koresh.  From  the  iaapi  ~ 
and   unity  given  by  Mahomed  the  world 
them  issue  from  their  naked  deserts.     At 
times  impetuous,  their  energies  were  thea  ooi 
centrated  to  enforce  belief  at  the  point  of 
sword,  and  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  ch.  vii 
24  and  26,   were  fulfilli'd,   and  within  twenf 
years  they   mastered  Syria,    Palestine,   ^S7] 
and  Persia,  the  conquest  of  Persia  being 
ly  a  prelude  to  further  extension  in  the    eai 
Abu  Bakr  was  Khalif  from  A.  D.  632  to  6lr< 
Umar  from   A.  D.   6^4-643  (A.  H.  13-23)^ 
Under  the  khalifat  of  Umar  A.  H.   15  or  1^ 
but  without  his  knowledge  a  military  ex.pedi^ 
tion  set  out  from  Oman  (Umant)  to  pillage  iliai 
ooasts  of  India.     It  appears  to  have  proceedei^ 
f  as  far  as  Tana  in  Bombay.  Bat  Umar  exprea^ 
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ed  great  displeasure.  About  the  same  time, 
Hakam,  brother  of  Uaman,  sent  an  expediiioa 
■nainat  Baroach  and  against  Debal^  under  his 
broiber  wko  failed  disastrously.  Umar  disliked 
sad  forbad  naTal  expeditions,  a  prohibition 
wkich  was  only  relaxed  in  the  time  of  Moawiya. 
Is  A.  U.  d2  Abdullah,  son  of  Amar,  invaded 
Kerman  and  took  Kuwaahiri  the  Cspital. 
Mshomfid  Kasim  by  arms  and  poliey  conquered 
the  entire  yalley  of  the  Indus,  he  handed  his 
eoaqaests  to  Tefnim»  who  governed  for  36  years 
till  the  downfall  of  the  Ummiade  Khaiifs,  on 
which  erent  the  Arabs  were  expelled  by  the 
Suva  race  in  A.  D.  750  and  all  the  Arab 
eoiqiieats  in  India  were  restored  to  the  Hin- 
dus. Sind,  from  Bhakkar  to  the  aea,  was 
ruled  by  the  Sumra  Rajputs  till  the  end  of  the 
Itth  Century.  At  an  early  date  after  the  Hejira 
they  established  a  factory  at  Canton,  and  their 
Bomhers  were  so  great  by  the  middle  of  the 
fkk  Century  that  in  758»  they  attacked  and 
j^laged  and  fired  the  city  and  fled  to  their  ships. 
Tley  and  their  descendanta  from  mixed  blood 
08B«|iy  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  wes- 
Un  paLfts  of  PeiiinsuUr  India  and  numbers  of 
them  are  apread  throughout  the  Eastern  Archi- 
peAago  :  but  in  their  own  country,  the  towns 
OB  the  sea  coast  have  a  Urge  admixture  of 
other  Asiatic  races,  and  as  Arsb  bedouin  life  is 
crer  changeable,  quarrels  and  wars  have  great- 
ly modified  the  tribes,  dispersed  some,  and 
sjaslganated  others,  so  that  at  the  present  da^ 
the  Uos«-ina  and  Suleim  alone  maintain  their 
mdindttality  from  the  time  of  Mahomed. — 
JSliofs  Imdm,  See  Arabia.  Islam.     Mahomed. 

ABABA,  WAD  I,  a  deep  valley  running  be- 
twixt dM  top  of  the  gulph  of  Akaba,  and  the 
Bead  Sea,  105  milea  in  length,  and  about  10 
m  widths  mmaiit  level  above  the  sea  495  feet. 
JTOioa'a  Zm^s  of  the  £ibU,   Vol.  i .  lond. 

ARAB  1X)W.     See  Boat. 

ABABIA,    This  Peainiula,  with  the  Indian 

mtm  OB  iCa   South,  the  Persian  Golf  on   its 

Inlaad  the  Bed  Sea  on  its  West,  has  numer- 

aasievtfle  Yalleys  amidst  mountains^  and  great 

leaert  tracts*    The  ancient  Greek  and 

geographers  divided  Ambia  into  A. 

A*    Fetrasa  and   A»  deserts.    The  first 

corresponds  to  the  modern  Yemen,  but 

ling  Midira  and  Hadramaut :  the  second, 

n  Hejas  : — the  third  i^stending  N. 

A.  Felix  as  far  as  the  Euphrates. 

OTicutal  authors  have  included  the.  whole 

under  Yemen  and  H«jaa  toothers 

fTcnen^  Hejas,   Nejd,  the  Tehama  and 

Hadranviut,  Maha^»  Shehr  and  Oman 

atao  been  reckoned  independent  provinces 

while  othei^  include  them  in  the  tvo 

diviflUOTa,  Yenieii  and  Hej«»,     "  The  pre- 

^laHamj  accoidmg  -to  their  own  bisto- 

ate  apiuttg  jCroin  two  stocks  :,  Kahtan, 
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the  same  with  Joktan  or  Yoktan,  the  soii  of 
Eber,  and  Ad  nan  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar." 
— (Sale's  Koran,  Preliminory  Discourse,  p,  ii.) 
But  Yoktan,  according  to  Ch.  Bunsen,  whs  one 
of  the  two  sons  of  Nimrod  and  was  the  chief 
of  the  first  Arabian  emigration  thnt  proceeded 
Southwards.  Tradition,  he  says,  points  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  as  the  birth  place  of  the 
Arab  and  Canaanitish  races.  It  is  supposed 
that  ihey  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  into  Mesopotamia,  from  which  a  portion 
of  them  commenced  a  great  migration  South- 
wards, the  result  of  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  primeval  kingdoms  of  Southern  Arabia^ 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Adites  in  Yemen,  who 
believe  that  they  came  from  the  sacred  North, 
and  once  lived  in  a  glorious  garden  of  the 
earth  vihich  they  are  to  restore.  In  the  matter 
of  their  present  location.  Dr.  Latham,  in  his 
Ethnology,  mentions  that  Hejas,  is  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Mekkah  and  Jed  da,  consist  of  pilgrims  and 
their  descendants  of  African,  Persian,  and 
Turk-blood*  In  Southern  Arabia,  Yemen,  Ha- 
drainaut  and  Oman,  the  people  are  more  or 
less  Himyarite  in  blood,  history  and  civiliza- 
tion. Those  of  the  towns  of  Mokah,  Sanai 
Rodda  and  Loheia,  are  the  more  civilized  and 
the  desert  and  hill  Arabs  are  rude  and  ignorant, 
one  of  them  so  rude  in  speech  as  to  be  named 
the  Ben-i-Kalb,  children  of  dogs— and  the 
Berekede  a  branch  of  the  A  sir  are  said  to 
prostitute  their  wives  like  the  Jakuri  Hazara. 
At  Hasek  is  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Hud,  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Shera*  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  pirate  coast  begins 
and  extends  300  mUcs  northwards.  The  south- 
em  tribes  of  the  Peninsula  of  Senai,  are  more 
or  less  fishermen.  The  early  Arab  religion  was 
Sabseanism,  a  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
mixed  with  idolatry,  but  with  Mahomed  com* 
menced  the  Arab  conquests,  their  creed,  science* 
and  literature.  At  present,  the  Arabic  alpha- 
bet is  in  use  amongst  the  Turks,  Persians^ 
Malays,  some  of  the  people  of  India  and 
Africa^  It  was  however  of  S>rian  origin. 
The  Arab  family  is  mabomedan,  except  the 
christian  Arabs  of  Malta.  The  Arabs  of  the 
south  aie  descendants  of  Kahtan  the  Yoktan  of 
the  Bible,  and  those  of  the  North,  of  Adnan  of 
the  blood  of  Ishmael.  Nejd  or  Central  Arabia, 
is  Svrian  and  arranged  into  diviaiops  called 
"  Suk8.''—{Lai7iam's  Etiuiologp,'*)  The  people 
occupying  that  Peninsula,  are  however  regard- 
ed by  Captain  Burton  as  of  three  distinct 
races  :  viz.,  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
who  have  been  driven,  like  the  Bheels  and 
other  autochthonic  Indians,  into  the  easiern 
and  south-eastern  wilds  bordering  upon  the 
ocean  :  second,  a  Syrian  or  Mesopotamian 
stock,  typifit'd  by  Shem  and  Joklan,  that  drove 
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the  tndigenad  frftm  the  eboioeat  tracts  of  coun- 
try ;  these  invaders  still  enjoy  their  conquests, 
representing  the  great  Arabian  people.  And 
thirdly,  an  impure  Egypto  Arab  oian-well 
personified  by  lahmael,  his  son  Nebajoth  and 
Edom  (Esau,  the  son  of  Isaac) — that  populat- 
ed and  still  populates  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula, 
(Bvr(ofi*8  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca^  41-45.) 

The  indigens  or  autochthones,  he  s^iys,  are 
those  sub-Caucasian  tribes  which  may  still 
be  met  with  in  the  province  of  Mah- 
rah,  and  generally  along  the  coast  between 
Muscat  and  Hadramaut.  The  Mahrah,  the 
Jenahnh,  and  the  Gara  especially  show  a  low 
developement,  for  which  hardship  and  priva- 
tion only  will  not  satisfactorily  account.  These 
are  "  Arab  el  Aribah,"  for  whose  inferiority 
oriental  fable  accounts  as  usual  by  thaumatur- 
gy.  Dr.  Carter  has  remarked  the  similarity 
between  the  lowest  type  of  Bedouin  and  the 
indigens  of  India,  as  represented  by  the  Bheels 
and  other  Jungle  races. — {Burfon*8  Pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  Vol.  Hi.  p.  29.)  The  principal  im- 
migrant race,  he  says,  are  the  Noachians,  a 
great  Chaldsean  or  Mesopotamian  clan  which 
entered  Arabii^  about  B.  C.  2,200,  and  by  slow 
and  gradual  encroachments  drove  before  them 
the  ancient  race  and  seized  the  happier  lands 
of  the  Peninsula.  This  race  would  correspond 
with  th6  Arab  el  Muta-Arrabah  or  Arabic- 
ised  Arabs  of  the  eastern  historians.  The 
third  family,  an  ancient  and  a  noble  stock, 
dating  from  B.  C.  1,900,  and  typified  in  his- 
tory by  Ishmsel,  still  occupies  the  Sinai- 
tic Peninsula.  These  Arabs,  however;  do  not, 
and  never  did,  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  are  still  dwelling  in  the 
presence  of  their  brethren.  Captain  Burton, 
(iii.  31)  considers  it  his^hly  probable  that  the 
Copts,  or  ancient  Egyptians,  were  "  half-caste 
Arabs  ;"  a  mixed  people  like  the  Abyssinians, 
the  Gallas,  the  Somali,  and  the  Kafirs,  an 
■Arab  graft  upon  an  African  stock.  Hence 
the  old  Nilitic  race  has  been  represented  as 
woolly-headed  and  of  negro  fesLinre.^Burion^s 
Pilgrimage  to  Meecah^  VoUiii.p  31. 

The  people  of  Arabia  have  been  alternately 
aggressive  conquerors  and  conquered,  and 
Sharpe  in  his  history  of  Egypt  is  of  opinion 
that  the  troglodytic  Arabs  held  a  strip 
of  country  of  about  four  hundred  miles 
in  length  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  separated  from  Ethiopia  by  mountains 
and  deserts.  They  were  a  wandering  unsettled 
race  of  people,  described  by  their  neighbours 
as  savages,  {DiodSie.  lib,  iii.  33,)  whose  wars 
arose  for  right  of  pasture  rather  than  for  am- 
bition or  property.  They  fought  with  slings 
and  darts,  and  out  ran  horses  in  their  speed  ; 
they  lived  in  caves,  and  killed  the  aged,  the 
lame  and  the  sick.  Other  tribes,  however,  more 
civilised  {Fling,  lib,  xii,  4*2)  afterwards  traded 


with  the  Sabaeans  of  the  opposite  coast  and 
supplied   the  Egyptians  with  the  myrrh,  bal- 
sam, olives,   topaz   and  metals  which    their 
country  or  their  trade  produced.    Like  their 
neighbours  the    Egyptians,    the    Troglodyise 
worshipped  images  and  animals,  particularly 
the  turtles  peenliar  to  their  shores,  while  the 
more  civilised    tribes  were  worshippers  of  one 
God.     During  the  earlier  centuries,  all  these 
Arabs  were  easily  conquered  by  the  EjzyptiNns ; 
but  some  of  them  iuhabited  Ethiopia,  onder  a 
settled  form  of  government,  and  then  conquer- 
ing Nubia    and   harrassing    the  Thebatd.— 
[Sharpest  History  (^ Egypt,  Vol.  %,p,  104-105.) 
In  the  time  of  Abraham  there  occurred  a 
contest  between  five   chiefs  of  South  Canaair 
and  Arabia  Petrma  and  four  princes  of  South* 
em  Babylonia,  but  these  five  Canaanitish  chiefs 
'Were  merely  a  portion  of  peoples  in  revolt  front 
Elam,   to  which,  also,  Arabia  Petrtea,    Petrs 
(Gen.  xiv.  16-7)  and   the  adjacent  cities  was 
subject.    There  seems  no  doubt  that  at  another 
period  the  Pharoahs  had  Egyptian   colonies 
in  Arabia,  for  many  centuries,  Nubia  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Arabia  were  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions  of  the  Pharoahs.   It  would   thus  seem 
that  they  have  been  alternately  aggressive  and 
conquered.    An    Arab    dytmsty   in    Babylon 
seems  to  have  lasted   about  215  years,  and  to 
have  been  intermediate  between  the  dynasties 
of  the  Chaldees  and   of  the  Assyrians    and 
Ninyads,     The   Hyksos  or   Shepherd    kings 
who  ruled  in  Eirypt,  are  described  by  Manetho 
as  united  Arabian  tribes  and  Palestinian  tribes, 
and  they  appear  to  have  reigned  from    B.  C. 
2554  to  about  B.  C.  1635.     The  kingdnm  of 
YemCD,  says  Gibbon,  has  been  successively  sab- 
dued  by  the  Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  Sal- 
tans of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks  ;  the  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeatedly   bowed 
under    a    Scythian   tyrant ;    and    the    Ro« 
man  provinces  of  Arabia  embraced  the  peculiar 
wilderness  in  which  Ishmael  and  his  sons  nmst 
have  pitched  their  lent  in  the  faces  of  tbotr 
brethren.    Yet  these  ezoeptions  were  tempora- 
ry or  local ;  the  body  of  the  people  have  escap- 
ed the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  ; 
the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey 
and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Arabia  ;  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks 
may  exercise  a  shadow  of  juKsdicAion,  but  hit 
pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  a 
people,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke,  an^ 
fruitless  to  attack.    {0Abon*B  Nonian  Empire^ 
Vol.  ix.p.  2291.)    To  Europe  however,    the 
races   of  Arabia  seem  to  have  been  but  little 
known  beyond  its  boundary.     They  are  snp^ 
posed   to   be  the  Hagarenes  alluded    to    ia 
Scripture,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,    alsfl 
known  as  Ishmaelites  orSarraoenes— the  Arra^ 
ceni  of  Pliny,  but  the  Ishmaelites  never  pene 
tratod  beyond  the  northern  ^arts  of  the  Petiiii* 
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sob*    It  was  not  antil  after  the  Hijra  of  Ma- 
homerf,  that  the  races  in  Arabia  poured  forth 
ihnr  warriors.    They  began   their   later  con- 
quests in  A.  D  622  and  spreading  into  E}<ypl 
aad  Sttsiana  and  Persia.  In  706  the  Arab  con- 
qoerora  lirat  crossed  the  Oxus,  under  the  cora- 
naad  of  Katiba,  who  introdaoed  hiamism  into 
the  eoantriea   of  Bokhara,    Samaroand,    and 
FcTfrliana.     {Markkam*»  Bmdtus^^p,  xti*)and 
thoii{(h    their  empire  was  so  early  broken  up 
aad  divided  aa  A.  D.  ^fSB,  their  arms  and  the 
arms  of  those  who  embraced  mahoroedanism, 
have  penetrated  to  China  in  the  Bast  and  to 
Tftrtary,  Pranoe   and   Morocco  on   the  North 
aad    West.     The    peoples  who     adopt   this 
faiih   have  their  natures  changed  and  become 
m  Tarioaa  degrees  fanatics,  for  the  rcfolution 
eiused  by  Mahomed  and   his  new  faith  was 
great.  Many  of  the  people  of  Arabia  still  conti- 
nae  to  praeiiae  ancient  rites,  and  Captain  Bur- 
ton  nMntiona  that  in   most   pliicet,  even  in 
the   heart  of  Meccaht   he  met   with  debris  of 
heathenry,  preseribed   by  Mahomed,  yet  still 
popular,— (^KTtoa'tf  Pilgrimage  to  Mexah,  Vol 
i.p,  6.)  Colonel  Felly,  in  writing  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  Chaab  tribes,  says  that  it  is  necessary, 
when   eosaiclering  the  Arabs,   to   distinguish 
between  a  aeriea  of  grades  towards  civilization, 
IB  which  they  may,  at  present,  be  found.    The 
Bedouin,    ia  wandering?,   pastoral,  tent-loving, 
disdaining  to  trade,  yet  avaricious,  and  willing 
to  sell  bia  ghee,  bis  mutton,  or  his  horse,  and 
alwaya  found  in  wide  and  open  wastes,  unpres- 
aed  upon  by  adequate  exterior  power.     Yet, 
even  the  Bedouin  bends  to  circumstances.     He 
aoeepta    the   region  allotted   for   his  pasture 
gromnila.      Plunder  has  its  laws;   and   ven- 
geanee  its  chivalry.     If  he  will  not  trade,  he 
still  haa  wants ;  and  suffers  the  presence  of  a 
Jew  or  Saleebah  as  the  Alfghan  suffers  that 
oflhehittdoo.     A  little  higher  in  the  scnle, 
aa  with  the  Chaabs,    is  the  original  wandering 
jMSloral  Arab,   in  a  district  where  he  is  press- 
ed npoa  from   without,    and  where  boundless 
pfamdcr  and  roaming  are  restrained  by  exterior 
Jbree.     The  Arab  there  partly  turns  to  agri- 
ealtiire,  and  for  this  he  must  in  some  degree 
aelUe.  Society  harmonizes  to  this  level.  Trade 
k  poaaible.     Corn  is  sold.     Abbas  are  woven 
nd  exported.    Dates  are  planted.     The  appe- 
tite for  trade  growa  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Hats 
of  raeds  replace  tents  ;    and  one  sees  in  their 
fedrfe   cflForts  at  reed  ornamentation,    and  in 
their   rough  twisting  of  thick  reed  rope  for 
their  bnnda,  the  possible  germ  of  some  archi- 
teetaral  efforta.     Yet   higher  in    the    scale 
the  Arab  is  flonrithing  as  an  experienced  and 
wealthy  merchant  in  a  town,   or  administering 
nwdl^crdered  and  comfortable  rural  district. 
ViManig  ansong  theae  people,  society  is  seen  in 
ite  tnmailional  slate  towards  civilization."  The 
Sakhr  are  a  tribe  of  free  Arabs.    Ac- 


cording to  Burekhardt,  they  rove  in  the  plaina 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  station  of  the 
Hadj,  and  thence  westward  towards  the  moun- 
tains of  Belkaa.  They  were  employed  by  the 
Pasha  of  DHmasous  for  the  defence  of  the 
caravan  against  the  other  tribes.  They  live  by  the 
breeding  of  camels,  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrim 
caravan,  of  which  they  have  a  very  oon- 
siderable  number.  Though  smaller  than  the 
JnaJolian,  Turkman,  or  Kurdy  camels,  they 
are  better  able  to  bear  heat  and  thirst  than 
the  latter,  are  chiefly  of  a  light  or  reddish 
gray  colour,  with  very  little  wool  about 
their  necks.  {Robinion's  Travels,  VoL  it.  p, 
169  and  p.  183.)  The  Aenezi^  according 
to  Burchhardt,  are  the  moat  powerful  Arab 
nation  in  the  vicinity  of  Syria,  and  if  we 
add  to  them  their  brethren  in  Nedjd,  they 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  considerable 
bodies  of  Bedouins  in  the  Arabian  deserts. 
They  are  nomadea,  in  the  strictest  acceptation 
of  the  word,  for  they  continue  during  the  whole 
year  in  almost  constant  motion.  In  spring, 
they  approach  the  fountains  of  Syria,  and  form 
a  line  of  encampment  extending  from  near 
Aleppo  to  eight  da}s'  journey  to  the  south  of 
Damascus*  Their  principal  residence,  however, 
during  that  time  is  the  Haouran,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  when  they  encamp  near  and 
among  the  villages,  while  in  the  more  northern 
conntry,  towards  Horns  and  Hamah,  they 
mostly  keep  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  in- 
habited grounds.  In  these  parts,  they  spend 
the  whole  summer  seeking  pasture  and  water, 
purchase  in  autumn,  their  winter  provbion  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  return  after  the  first 
rains  into  the  interior  of  the  desert  They  are 
the  only  true  Bedouin  nation  of  Syria,  the 
other  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  coun- 
try having  more  or  less  degenerated  in  man- 
ners, and  several  being  reduced  to  subjection  ; 
while  the  fre<'-born  Aenezi  is  still  governed  by 
the  same  laws  that  spread  over  the  desert  at 
the  beKinning  of  the  mahommedan  era. — (ito- 
binwn's  Travels,  VoL  ii.  p>  288.)  The  greatest 
part  of  the  western  Arabia  shore  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Joasmi  Arabs,  a  licentious  band 
of  pirates,  who  until  recently  continued  to  ob- 
struct by  their  depredations  the  commerce  of 
the  Persian  Gulf*  fbeir  principal  rendezvoua 
was  RaB-uUKhyma,  a  town  about  seven  miles 
Soutb-West  of  R'ums,  The  Arabs  of  the  sea- 
coast  are  doubtless  becoming  more  alive  to  the 
power  of  the  many  European  nations  whose 
vessels  now  traverse  their  seas,  but  they  are  in 
their  nature,  the  same  as  their  brethren  of  the 
inland  plains.  The  ooesn  is  their  desert,  and 
they  fancy  they  have  a  similar  privilege  over  it, 
unlike  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  however,  they 
add  cruelty  to  their  love  of  plunder.— S^wntfr'* 
Overland  Journey,  VoL  u.  j>.  288. 
The  Beui  Khaled,  in  Niebuhr's  time,  were  one 
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of  the  mosi  powerful  tribes  of  Arabia  :  they 
conquered  the  cuuntry  of  Lachsa  and  advanced 
to  the  sea. 

The  Kiab  tribe  of  Susisfan  in  Persia  rarely 
encamp,  but  ii|  Susistan  near  the  principality 
of  Havisa  were  five  different  considerable  tribes 
of  the  independent  Bedouins  Beni  Lara  were 
a  great  tribe  between  Korne  and  Baghdad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tignris.  The  Montesidsi  or 
Monfik  tribe,  north  of  the  desert,  occupied  all 
the  country  from  Korue  to  Ardje,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  they  migrate  to 
summer  and  winter  quarters. 

Beni  Hakim,  a  tribe  eastward  from  the  Eu- 
phrateSy  are  given  to  husbandry. 

The  Khas-aal,  are  a  powerful  tribe  of  hus- 
bandmen on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates. 

In  Oman,  are  the  Beni  Hasan,  Beni  Abu- 
All,  Beni  Geneba,  bedouins,  also  ihe  Beni 
Gafari ;  the  yemani  and  El-Arabi ;  the  moat 
powerful  and  illustrious  of  the  tribes  of  Oman. 
Kobinson,  writing  of  those  on  the  north,  says 
that  the  dress  of  the  women  is  a  wide  cotton 
gown  of  a  dark  colour — blue,  brown  or  black, 
fastened  by  a  leathern  girdle.  Qver  their 
heads  they  wear  a  kerchief^  called  skauher  or 
tnekroune,  the  young  females  having  it  of  a 
red  colour^  the  old,  black  All  the  women 
puncture  their  lips  and  dye  them  blue  ;  this 
kind  of  tattooing  they  call  bealoum.  Round 
their  wrists  they  wear  glass  bracelets  of  various 
colours  ;  and  silver  rings  both  in  the  ears  and 
nose.  Both  in  summer  and  winter  they  go  bare- 
footed. The  Bedouin  men  and  women  are  very 
tawny  ;  their  chil.lren?  however,  at  their  birth 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  are  fair,  but  of  a 
livid  whiteness.  {RoLinnon'a  Travel* 8,  Vol,  iL  p. 
184 J  Lieutenant  fFellattd,  writing  in  Oman 
mentions  that  in  their  persons  the  females  are  tall 
and  well  made,  with  a  roundness  and  fulness 
of  figure,  noty  however,  appraaching  to  corpu- 
lency. Their  complexion  is  not  darker  than 
that  of  a  Spanish  brunette,  and  we  may  infer 
that  this  is  their  natural  colour,  since,  except- 
ing in  the  morning  and  evening,  those  who 
reside  in  the  oases  rarely  leave  their  date 
groves,  and  in  the  towns  tiiey  preserve  their 
complexions  with  the  same  care.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bedouin  women,  who  are  constantly 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  arc  very  swar- 
thy ;  and  the  same  is  observed  of  the  men, 
although  the  children  are  equally  fair  at  their 
hirth.—miUted'8  Ttaveh,  Vol,  i.  p.  353. 

Therie  is,  indeisd,  but  little  doubt  that  the 
mohammedan  ladies  in  Oman  enjoy  more 
liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  are  more  respect- 
ed, than  in  any  other  eastern  country.  During 
civil  commotions,  Ithey  often  take  a  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  in  some  instances  have  dis- 
placed the  utmost  heroism. 

Amidst  the.most  striking  features  in  the  con- 
dition of  this  interesting  and  singular  race 


stands  their  Sheikh  government,  which,  in  its 
constitution  and  operative  effects,  is  a  politi- 
cal phenomenon  in  the  history  of  nations. — 
Wellsted's  Travels,  Vol.  u  p.   854. 

Burton  tells  us  that  Sherifs  and  other  great 
men  sometimes  bind  a  white  turban  or  a  Cash- 
mere shawl  round  the  kerchief,  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.  The  Aakal  varies  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Here  it  is  a  twist  of  dyed  wool, 
there  a  bit  of  common  rope,  three  or  four  feet 
long.  Soma  of  the  Arab  tribes  use  a  circlet 
of  wood,  composed  of  little  round  pieces,  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  joined  side  by  side,  and  in- 
laid with  mother-of-pearl.  The  Eastern  Arabs 
wear  a  large  circle  of  brown  wool,  almost  a 
turban  in  itself.  In  Barbary,  they  twist 
bright-coloured  cloth  round  a  rope,  and 
adorn  it  with  thick  golden  thread.  As 
a  rule,  the  Sheikhs  and  their  subjects,  are 
born  to  the  life  of  shepherds  or  soldiers. 
The  greater  tribes  rear  many  camels,  which 
they  either  sell  to  their  neighbours,  or  employ 
them  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in  military 
expeditions.  The  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  ojf 
sheep. 

It  is  the  difference  in  their  modes  of  life 
that  constitutes  the  great  distinction  between 
the  different  tribes.  The  genuine  Arabs  dis- 
dain husbandry,  as  an  employment  by  which 
they  would  be  degraded.  They  maintain  no 
domestic  animals  but  sheep  and  camels,  except 
perhaps  horses.  Those  tribes  which  are  of  a 
pure  Arab  race  live  on  the  flesh  of  their  buffa- 
loes, cows,  and  horses,  and  on  the  produce  of 
some  little  ploughing.  The  former  tribes,  dis* 
tingnished  as  noble  by  their  possession  of 
camels,  are  denominated  Aleu-el-AleasBr  ;  and 
the  second  Moeedan.  The  latter  are  esteemed 
a  middle  class,  between  genuine  Arabs  and 
peasants.  Niebuhr  heard  some  tribes  men- 
tioned contemptuously,  because  they  kept  buf- 
faloes and  cows.  The  Moeedan  transport  their 
dwellings  from  one  country  to  another,  accord- 
ing as  pasturau^e  fails  them,  so  that  a  village 
often  arises  suddenly  in  a  situation  where,  on 
the  day  before,  not  a  hut  was  to  be  seen. — 
Niehuhr^a  Travels,  Vol.  iu  p,  l59-i60. 

In  all  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Wes- 
tern Africa,  Western  and  Southern  Asia,  are 
descendants  of  the  Arab  conquerors.  Their 
first,  emigration  from  Arabia  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  about  700  years  before  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  the  Abyssiniaus  appear  to 
be  of  Arab  descent,  'i  hey  v^ere  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  fourth  century  of.  the 
christian  era,  and  in  the  sixtn  they  re  crossed 
over  to  Arabia,  to  avenge  the  persecution  of, 
christians  by  a  Jewish  ruler,  couc^uered  Yemea, 
and  marched  to  the  gates  of  Mecca,  where  they 
were  overthrowa  two  years  before  Mahomed 
was  born,  Such  partial  immigration^  oud  con- 
quests havci  left  tribal  bodies  from  oUier  race^  ia 
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Ike  land.  Amongst  these  may  be  named  the  Sa- 
lihafa  (Salib,  Ar.  cross).  Lieut.  CoL  Peily  saw 
some  men  of  this  tribe  at  Koweit  and  else- 
wiiers.  They  norship  the  cross  (Saleb)  and 
perform  many  ceremonies,  more  nearly  nllied 
to  the  corruptions  of  Asian  Christianity  than 
to  Islamism«  Men  and  women  dance  round 
a  sort  of  maypole*  They  wear  a  carter's 
snoek,  coming  down  to  the  feet,  and  which, 
like  a  boy's  pinafore,  ties  behind.  They  possess 
a  beautiful  breed  of  donkies,  whioh  they  ride, 
without  girths,  upon  a  saddle  made  like  a  cot- 
tage wooden  chair  bottom.  They  squat  on 
this  seat,  and  twist  their  legs  over  a  pummel 
peak,  crossing  them  over  the  douk«'y's  neck. 
They  seem  to  prise  their  saddles,  as  an  Arab 
does  his  mare;  and  would  not  sell  them* 
They  seemed  a  merry  quick  witted,  disreput* 
able  lot,  with  retrouse  noses,  and  Irish  features. 
They  stood,  with  eyes  twinkling  (legs  and 
hands  always  ou  the  fidget)  and  pelted  him 
with  the  peelings  of  their  fun.  He  tells  us, 
also  that  this  strange  people  live  on  the  fl(sh 
of  tbe  gazelle,  which  they  shoot,  and  dress 
ihemselres  in  its  skin.  They  wander  about 
anoagst,  and  are  friends  with,  all  the  Arab 
tribes,  and  yet  remain  entirely  distinct.  What 
their  religion  is, 'he  cannot  tell.  They  adopt 
some  of  the  forms  of  the  Mahomedan  faith, 
bat  at  feasts  and  marriages  they  raise  the  cross 
ss  a  sigB  of  rejoicing.  They  are  the  best 
Ksides  for  the  desert,  knowing  where  water  is 
to  be  found,  anti  the  position  of  the  various 
tribes.  Those  of  them  he  saw  seemed  much 
BMne  intelHgent  than  the  Arabs,  and  they 
have  Boie  of  a  European  than  an  Asiatic  cast 
of  coaittenance.  They  come  mounted  on  large 
while  donkeys^  hearing  much  the  same  things  as 
the  Bedouins  for  sale.  The  saddle  is  peculiar. 
There  is  first  a  pad  in  front  and  behind  an 
upright  piece  of  wood.  To  those  two  pieces 
of  wood  hollowed  out  are  attached  side  by  side 
to  as  to  form  a  hollow  sent.  They  sit  in  this 
hollow  seat,  cross  their  legs  like  tailors  with  an 
aaterior  upright  between  their  thighs,  and 
tlieir  feet  on  either  side  of  the  donkey's  ueck. 
They  use  no  bridle. 

The  cities  are  none  of  them  large.  Accord- 
ing to  Captain  Burton,  the  population  of 
ElMedinah  is  from  16,000  to  18,000,  and 
the  IHzam  troops  in  garrison  400.  Mecca 
eoBtaioB  about  4S,000  inhabitants,  Yanibu 
from  6,t)00  to  7,000,  Jeddab  about  2,500,  and 
Taif  8.O00. 

Koweit  is  a  compact  town  of  about  1 5,000 
bhfthitsints,  built  on  a  promontory  of  loose 
fSMd-stone  covered  with  sand,  and  to  illustrate 
the  oommerciai  habits  and  treatment  of  the 
bedouins,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  vessels  of 
SO  or  €0  tons  b«Eir  the  produce  of  cjuntries  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Persian  Qulf  from 
Bix«Sy  DiUuOy  Ghonawnh,  Bunder  Eeegh,  aud 
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the  smaller  seaport  towns  round  to  Koweit,  for 
trans-shipment  to  bugalows,  for  conveyance  to 
Bombay.  In  the  same  way  goods  from  India 
are  brought  here  in  large  bugalows  and  distri* 
buted  amongst  smaller  ones  for  conveyance  to 
the  smaller  ports. 

Teak  is  imported  and  used  for  ship  buildingj^ 
and  a  large  number  of  horses,  the  best  export- 
ed from  Arabia,  are  sent  from  there  to  Bombay. 
The  inhabitants  of  th%  desert  are  allowed  to 
enter  Koweit,  on  depositiug  their  arms  at  the 
gate ;  and  it  has  been  the  custom  from  the 
time  of  the  present  Sheik's  grandfather  to  feed, 
not  only  all  who  enter,  but  the  poor  of  the 
place  besides. 

The  Bedouins  assemble  daily  in  a  place  outside 
the  gate,  and  with  them  there  is  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  the  Slubba.  The  Arabs  come,  gene- 
rally,  mounted  on  camels,  bringing  ghee  and 
truffles  with  donkeys  bearing  brushwood  and 
camel's  dung.  Sometimes  when  hard  up,  the 
Arab  will  bring  in  his  horse  for  sale,  but  good 
ones  are  seldom  got  in  that  way.  The  expe- 
dient of  constructing  reservoirs  in  which  to 
store  rain- water  has  prevailed  in  Arabia  from  a 
very  early  date.  These  are  generally  found 
in  localities  devoid  of  springs,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  winter  rains  for  a  supply  of 
water  during  the  summer  months.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  on  record  is  the  great  dam 
of  Kareb,  built  about  1,700  >ears  before  the 
Christian  era  :  this  doubtless  suggested  similar 
reservoirs  in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  and  the 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Africa,  which  have  usu- 
ally been  subject  to  it-  All  the  travellers  who 
hctve  penetrated  Yemen  describe  many  such  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  and  others  exist  in 
the  islands  of  Saad-ed-din,  near  Znilah,  in 
Kutto,  in  the  Bay  of  Amphila,  and  in  Dhalak, 
near  Massowah. 

It  was  this  which  made  Yemen,  many  centu- 
ries before  the  time  of  Moses,  for  a  long  period 
the  paradise  of  Arabia,'  and  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  mighty  and  civilized  empire, 
which  like  the  glory  of  the  Yayoom,  disappear- 
ed from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  when  the 
dams  were  broken  through.  The  Pharoahs 
had  established  Egyptian  colonies  in  the  coun- 
try, for  many  centuries  but  the  reports  of 
travellers,  during  the  past  70  years  establish 
the  fact  that  a  few  thousand  years  of  neglect 
and  devastation  have  brought  the  country  into 
its  present  state  of  desolntion.  Thei^  is  no 
want  of  either  brooks  or  springs  or  cultivable 
soil,  but  the  former  are  wasted  in -morasses  or 
lost  in  the  sand,  and  the  soil  is  washed  away 
by  the  violence  of  the  torrents.  Southern 
Oman  is  but  thinly  peopled,  for  the  whol^ 
number,  including  women  and  children,  does 
not  exceed  fifty  thousand ;  but  the  northern 
districts  are  far  more  populous — JFelU(ed*» 
Travels,  Vol.  t,  p.  383, 
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The  Bedouins,  who  occupy  the  Great  Wes- 
tern desert  of  Omau  have  neither  houses  nor 
tents,  but  live  under  the  shade  of  trees. — 
JTellsled's  Travels,  Ful.  i.  p,  865. 

Of  precious  stones,  Arabia  has  the  topaz, 
the  ou)X,  and  a  stone  which  seems  to  be 
cornelian,  and  is  called  Temani  or  akik.  The 
asate  is  found  near  Mocha^  emeralds  in  the 
Hijaz,  beryls  and  Cornelians  near  San  V 
and  Aden;  malachite  in  the  cavern  of  Beni 
Salem ;  also  JHSper,  amethysts,  and  turquoises, 
in  the  environs  of  the  village  of  Bnfwa  about 
three  days  journey  from  Medina.  Diamonds, 
the  sardonyx,  and  the  topaz,  were  obtain- 
ed from  this  country  in  former  times.  Of 
metals,  silver^  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  Arabia,  and  the  last, 
recently  in  Oman.  Gold  is  mentioned  by  ihe 
ancient  writers,  and  in  all  probability  it  will 
be  found  when  the  country  is  better  explored, 
but  it  is  not  known  to  exist  in  Arabia  at  pre- 
sent. Bitumen  is  obtained  in  Arabia  Petrsea, 
and  in  Arabia  deserta,  li^^nite  coal. 

(Niehbuhr,  Beschreibung  des  von  Arabien, 
p.  H2.    . 

Niehbuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

Plinv,  XXXVII,  XXIII. 

PlinV,  XXXVII.,  XV.  Ibid,  VI.  Chap. 
XXXIV. 

Niehbuhr,  p.  142. 

Lieut.  Welleted,  Vol.  i.  p.  p.  Hf,  113.) 

It  is  understood  that  a  gray  coal  is  found 
a  little  way  inwards  from  the  river,  in  the  line 
between  Deir  and  Damascus.  Colonel  Chesney 
did  not,  however,  actually  find  it ;  but  a  letter 
was  received  on  the  subject  from  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  the  Arabs  described  it  particularly. 

(Euphrntes  and  Tigris,  Col.  Chesney,  Vol.  i. 
p.  667>)  Stones  of  a  kind,  are  laid  on  fires 
made  of  Cnmels  dung,  to  increase  the  heat. 

Another  particular  kind  of  stone,  called  tafal 
by  the  Arabs,  is  found  near  Mount  Sinai ;  it  is 
brittle,  with  the  appearance  of  pipe  clay,  and 
it  serves  the  pdor  instead  of  soap,  it  is  also 
useful  in  taking  stains  out  of  cloth,  and  in 
refreshing  the  skins  of  asses,  being  rubbcil  over 
them  for  this  purpose  in  summer  time. — Burck* 
hardi's  TravtU,  in  Syria,  p.  894, 488. 

{Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Colonel  Chesney^  Vol, 
f.  p.  2i68.)  The  Arabs  are  not  so  scrupu- 
lous as  the  Turks  and  Persians  about  their 
women ;  and  though  they  have  the  harem,  or 
women's  part  of  the  tent,  yet  such  as  they  are 
acquainted  with  come  into  it. — Mignan*s  Tro" 
reU, ;?.  16. 

The  dances  of  the  Arabs^  the  Debki,  as  it  is 
called,  resembles  in  some  respects  that  of  the 
Albanians,  and  such  as  perform  in  it  are 
scarcely  less  vehement  in  their  gestures,  or 
less  extravagant  in  their  excjtfment,  than 
those  wild  mountaineers.    They  form  a  circle, 


holding  one  anoiher  by  the  hand,  and  moving 
slowly  round  at  first,  go  through  a  shuffliog 
step  with  their  feet,  twisting  their  bodies  iulo 
various  altitudes.  As  the  music  quickens,  their 
movements  are  more  active  ;  they  stamp  with 
their  feet,  yell  their  war-cry,  and  jump  as  they 
hurry  round  the  musicians.  The  motions  of 
the  women  are  not  without  grace ;  but  aa  they 
insist  on  wrapping  themselves  in  their  ooane 
cloaks  before  they  join  in  the  dance,  their 
forms,  which  the  simple  Arab  .  shirt  so  well 
displays,  are  entirely  concealed.  Laiyard  Nime^ 
veh,  p.  119,  120.  Baron  de  B§des  Travela  in 
Lurisian,and  ArahUtan,  II,  198.  &JcUmer*a 
Overland  Journey,  iu  283.  BurtonU  PUgrinsage 
to  Meocak.  Sharpes  Hist,  of  EgypL  Kennedy  om 
the  Origin  of  Languages.  MarkikamU  Mmhauy, 
p  xii.  Mignans  Travels,  p.  66,  67.  Blnir^n 
Chronology  TabUs,  33,  39.  Calmet*s  Diction^ 
ary,  LietUenant  Cblonel  Felly's  Memoir.  So- 
binson's  TraveU,  u.  183,  238.  Layard*9  Sine- 
vek,  p.  1 1 9,  1 20.  Niebukr's  Travels,  Vol.  u 
283,  iL  168,  177.  WelUied^s  TraveU,  Vol.  t.  p. 
345,  388  .Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  and  I'iffrh, 
Vol.  t.  868.  Bunsen's  Egypt,  Vol  ii^  215,  285, 
lit.  328-9,  350,  362,  569,  431.  440»  m- 
413,  639.  Play  fair's  Yemen.  Sale's  Korem. 
For  further  notices  of  Arabia,  its  history,  peo* 
pie,  and  products.  See  Hindu  or  Indie,  in- 
scriptions,  p.  37.  Joktan.  Iran*  Koei  or 
Chara.  Katch,  Kutch  or  Catch.  Kasi.  Knt-^ 
tyawar.  Kelat,  p.  488.  Eenisaat*ul-kiaiiiat. 
Kishm  Island.  Kopyunjik.  Kurdistan.  Laid* 
rone  Islands.  Lur  Mesopotamia.  Now-ros- 
Pearls.  Perim.  Saogor  Island.  Neibnhr.  Rein. 
Rawlinson.  Saba.  Serpent.  Squinanthum.  8a. 
mali.  Valentia.  Viswamitra.  Wahabi.  Kelat. 
p.  494.  Semitic  races.  India,  p.  835.  In- 
dia. Inscriptions,  p.  37  i.  Iran.  Jewa-Knt* 
tiyawar.     Khiraj.   Mahomed.    Archipelago. 

ABABIAN  GULF,  is  a  term  often  applied 
to  the  Red  Sea. — See  Kulzum  :  Musiris. 

ARABIAN  HOESES,  are  latterly  but  little 
seen  in  India.  The  demands  of  India  have  be- 
come greater,  and  a  larger  horse  with  grrater 
power  has  been  more  needed,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  Government  for  its  heavier  ordnance  and  the 
requirements  of  the  community  for  the  convey* 
anccs  which  are  now  so  commonly  in  use,  hj 
all  EuropeHus  and  the  wealthier  nativea  :  Also, 
the  prices  demanded  for  the'^rab  horse  ere 
beyond  the  means  of  the  people,  aud  it  never 
was  in  great  request  except  as  a  riding  horse. 

ARABIAN  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Indo- 
Afric  ocean  on  the  south  of  Arabia,  Arabia K 
Sea,  including  Bed  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf. 
has  6,000  miles  of  Sea  Cosst.  The  evaporation 
averages  }  of  an  inch  only  or  about  39  eubio 
inches  of  water  annually  raised. — Mamrf^ 

ARABIC  LANGUAGE,  as  written  io  the 
koran,  is  the  most  developed  and  richest    of 
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tU  WBmitie  tMigoes.  R  is  not  ndw  t}>akeii  in 
M|  part  of  Arabiii,  m  tbore  writieB.  Froba* 
bijf  it  never  waa  aQf-aaj  more  than  tbe  Latib, 
tko  Baglishy  the  German  or  Italian  iiare  erer 
bam  spoken  as  mitfla  in  tiieir  ttspeod^e 
bsaads,  and  Buiion  qnotes  Otcdius,  in  his 
^  Afabie  Grammar  i  as  myiag  that  the  dialaetos 
JUsham  Tulgwis  tantum  dififert  ab  emditi, 
qpaalttai  tocrates  dictie  ab  hodiemA  hnguA 
Gmca."  Bnt  it  mnat  he  ramembered  that  the 
Aiahe  divide  their  spoken  and  even  wntteq 
lf9gaa^  into  tvo  ordm,  tha  "  Kalam  W«li/' 
m  folfsr  tongue,  soroetioies  employed  in  epis« 
toh^r  eorreapoadenoi^  and  the  '^Nahwi,"  a 
pamamAioai  awl  ebssioal  langoage.  Every 
■aa  of  edmeation  aaaa  the  former,  and  ean  ose 
tkt  latter.  And  the  konn  is  bo  more  a  model 
«f  Arabic  (aa  U  is  often  assumed  to.be)  than 
V  hmdme  Le«t"  is  of  Bugliah.  Inimitable, 
w»  man  imvat^  them.  Bwi9H*€  Pilgrmage  to 
Hmak,  Vol.  ULp.  330. 

Niebnhr^  alao,  tells  ns  that  the  invention  of 
the  modem  characters  which  are  very  different 
fcam  the  Kufic,  is  ascribed  to  a  vizier.  The 
Aiafaiaae,  Persians  and  Turk?,  write  A  rabie  in 
arts  of  elianeters  differing  in  several  partienlars 
frem  one  another.  They  have  also  different 
mod<e  ol  writing  for  different  forms  of  business^ 
tsdi  ^  mlMk  has  its  pnTtieular  name.  (iVte- 
faib^a  TruveU,  Vol:  H.  p.  261.)  Neither  the 
Anhie  nor  tbe  Persian  letters  are  sufficiently 
nmennta  to  compose  the  pronuneimlons  of 
mimy  faieign  ionguea,  end  they  are  Mi  anited  to 
meovd  proper  names  as  ingeograpiy.  Miiah 
af  the  vahie  of  Abnl  Fazil's  records  is  lost  from 
tMacanec.  B»iOM*0  l^ilgrimapt  do  Meceah,  Ui, 
8Se.~NMnAr'«  Travelt,  ii.  261,  Tbd'i  Tra- 
weh,  MO-1. — See  iUshmir.  Kirkook..Kudcat 
hslvaasU  Knrdistan.    Sanskrit.     £oran.  Se* 


ABABI    MUTOHI.    Dok.  JffuUet  Fish. 


Lat.   H*"  %*  thA  Tama  range  of  mouAtiiina 
being  the  eastern  boundary. 

Under  British  administration^  it  inolucloi' 
fonr  provinces  and  is  now  part  of  Briush. 
Burmah.  AraeaM  proper,  in  20^  and  2r'10 
N.  L,  is  the  district  of  Akyab.  It  is  csUed 
by  the  natives  Ba  khoing  pyt^e,  or  Ba  khojng 
OQontiy.  Ihere  are  three  pnncipal  rivera,  the 
Mayn,  the  Koladan  and  the  LeUyo.  The, 
inliabitants  of  Aracan  proper  ate  the  budhiat> 
Burmese  known  there  aa  Bakhoing^tba,  the  Kor* 
la  mahbmedan  from  Bengal  and  the  Dom  also- 
from  Bengal  and  empbyed  aa  pagoda  alaves,^ 
in  the  plains;  and  in  the  hills,  the  Kbyoung 
tha,  the  Knme  or  Kwe-me  the  JDoiug-nuk,  the 
Kroong.  Its  chief  ports  are  Chitugpong  and. 
Akyab,  and  it  is  niled  by  a  Oommiasioner  ander 
a  Chief  Commissioner. 

AH^CEiE,  the  Arnm  tribe,  about  100 
spfcie^  of  which  occur.  in'S.  B.  jMia  in  the 
genera  Aris-sma,  AmorphophnHus ;  coloeasia, 
Homalonema ;  Scindapsas,  Pothos.  A  oorua 
Piatia,  Calla  and  Arumu     Foigi  684-692. 

ABACHINOOR,  a  town  io  India  in  Long. 
79°  18' E.  and  lat.  n*>38'N. 

ARACHIB  Hy  POGEA,  Linn.  W.  and  A .  R'* 

Syn 
A.  Africina,  Loureir. 
A.  Asiatica,  Loureir. 

Bui-MuDg Hurt). 


••• 


» 


MtiDg-phalli      ...     „ 
KaehaDg-taoah . .  •  Mi*  laiI 
Kacbang  China..  • 
Kaahaog  Japan.. 
B&chftiO^ka.      .». 
Kachanff-goran  g. 
Ver  Kadale 
Vella  Kadald    ^. 
!  y«ra  Senagtllu.. 
YemSanag^ 


SAKiy. 
SUH. 

Tam. 


••• 


•t 


ABABIN,  tlie  soloble  parte  of  gnm  tra- 
and  gum  Senegal.    See  Oume  avd 


ARABIS,  of  the  ancients,  the  modem  Furali, 
a  fivn*  in  Las  the  modem  Bela  the  ancient 
Alma-beL   MUioiL 

ABABIS,  CHiNavats,  cress,  several  species 
ise  grown  aa  floweting  plants.  ItiddeU,  V<ngt, 
•7.    See'Hnleem. 

AR4S1SCHE  GUICUI.  Osa.  Gnm  Ambic. 

ABAB^SHAR,  author  of  a  life  of  Timor. 
He  fived  ai  San^ocand  in  A.  D.  1422. 

A9A.C.  .  Fb.    Aracn.  It.  Port.  Ajrrack.  . 
*'  JkKACA.     Maleai..    c9r^sse)  Betel-Kut. 

ABACA  N,  as  defined  by  the  Britiah^  inplud- 
'cd  aD  the  highland  and  lowland  territory,  which 
from  (be  head  of  the  Naf  fstuary  in 
9\^  10    K.   down  to  Cape  Negrais  in 


Mung-pbalU       ...  Bskq. 
Atke*kule   ...     ...      „ 

MyiB-bai     Bitbm. 

IfaDtUa  Gram   ...    Ene. 
Ameri^MUi  Earth-* 

uut 

Ground-nut 
Eai-tfa-nvit ..,     ..      „ 
Man!ll»-nut      ...     „ 
Pea-out      ...  »| 

ValaUU-mung  ..-   Due 
Bui  Sing    u 

The  Araehis  genus  of  plants  belong  to  the 
Leguminosm* 

This  species^  indigteoous  to  South  America, 
is  extensively  cultivated  in    the  Peninsula  of 
India  for  the  sske  of  the  oil  yielded   by  its 
seeds..    It  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  bazara 
of  the  Tenasserim  Proviaces,  where  it  is  conr 
sniped  in  large  qiantitiee  by  the  natives,  and 
with  the  exeeption  of  the  c^coa-palm,  it  ia,  ol 
all  th^  oil-yielding  plants,  the  most  extensively 
ott^tivated  in  the  HaUy  Arcbipirlago.    It  is 
aaid  that  th^jre  are  two  varieties  of  this  |>laat 
grown  in  Malacca,  also  in  Java,  oo^  with  white, 
the  other  with  brown  seeds.     It  n  there  known 
at  the  Katjang  oil.    The  Arachif   hypogea  is 
partirularly  remarkable  from  tbe  manner  i^ 
which  its  fruit  is  produced.     The  young  fruit, 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx,  as  in  other  kinds  of  pulse,   is  found  9t 
the  bottom  and  in  the  inside  of  a  long  slender 
tube,  which  looks  like  a  flower  stalk.     When 
the  flower  has  withered  and  the  young  trait  is 
fertillsf  d,  nothing  but  the  bottom  of  this  tube 
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AR1CH08IA. 


AIUHOOXT. 


With  iU  contents  lemaitiB.'  At  tbis  period  a 
email  point  projecls  from  the  sininiit  of  the 
youn|^  fruit,  and  f£radaallj  eloAgaie»,  eurriDg 
downwards  towards  <the  earth.  At  the  same 
time  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  lengthens,  until  the 
point  strikes  the  earth,  into  whidi  the  now 
half  grown  fruit  is  speedily  forced,  and  where 
it  finally  ripens  in  what  would  seem  a  most 
mmatural  position.  When  matnre,  it  is  a 
pale-yeliow  wrinkled  oblong  pod,  often  con- 
tracted in  the  middle,  and  containing  two  or 
three  seeds  the  sise  of  a  basel-nnt.  The  fruit 
is  generally  toasted  before  it  is  eaten,  is  ex* 
tremely  palatable  and  is  considered  a  valuable 
article  of  food  in  Africa  and  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  Amertcai  and  sold  in  the  sireets  and 
bazars  of  every  town  in  India.  In  flavour  the 
nuts  are  as  sweet  as  an  almond. 

The  Oil. 

Vayr-cuddala-yenDsi.      I  Willayetimung-phulll- 

Tam.  I      katel    ITind. 

Hanilla  noona       . . .  Tkl.  |  BfaoyBiog  ka-4el         „ 

It  is,  hlowever  its'oil  which  is  the  most  valu- 
able in  commerce,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta^  it  is  used  for  pharmaceu- 
lical  purposes,  and  especially  for  lamps  and 
machinery.  A  great  quantity  of  the  oil  is  an- 
nually exported  from  the  Madras  territories,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  this 
valuable  product  extracted  from  the  Juries' 
Beports  :— *'ln  the  year  1846-49,  87,000  gal- 
Jona  were  shipped,  bat  in  the  two  following 
years  the  exports  exceeded  100,000  gallons. 
It  had  however  fallen  to  57,207  gallons  in 
185^-5$.  It  is  said  to  be  used  for  adulterat* 
ing  gingely  oil  in  North  Arcot, .  where  it  costs 
from  Rs.  1-9  to  2-12  per  maund.  In  the 
Nellore  District,  the  seeds  are  procured  at  Rs. 
1-8  per  maund,  and  in  Taitjore  about  200  acres 
are  cultivated,  proHucing  annually  75  candies 
of  oil,  at  Rs.  2-6  per  maund.  Its  value  in 
London,  in  January  1855,  was  £47-10  per 
ton."  Siromonds  has  remarked  upon  this  nseful 
product : — *•  This  oil  is  good  for  every  purpose 
for  which  olive  or  almond  oil  is  used.  The 
vnlue  of  ground-nut  kernels  in  London  is 
about  £61.  1  Os.  per  ton  and  of  the  oil  £42  to 
£43  per  ton.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  qnite 
equal  to  olive  oil.- Soxb.  iii.  286.  Eiddell 
Manual  f»f  Oardenn:  Voifft,  243.  ffo^.  Vep. 
King.  276.  Crawfkrd  Vie.  p.  13-  O'Skavgk- 
P€8sy  304.  Simmondi  Veg.  Prod,  Broadwood'a 
Bombay  Prod.  Aindie,  234.  JIf.  B,  Reporia 
Cai,  Ar.  1862  Mason's  Tmasserim.'-See 
Ground  Nuts,  Manilla  Nut,  Moong  Phallee, 
Earth  Nut,  Ground  Nut  Oil  ;  Oil. 

AEAGHOSIA  of  the  classics  is  the  country 
of  the  Rachos,  with  whom  the  immigrant 
Ariaiis  rame  in  conflict,  and  have  been  turned 
to  the  fearful  Rakshiisas,  of  popular  hindn  be* 
'  lief.  According  to  General  Perrier,  Arachosia 
can  be  dis'inctly  shown,  by  the  Greek  mea- 


surements, to  have  been  at  the  rtiiiis  tf 
ShahrnZohaak  or  Clan  B«bat,  betwem  Kilat-. 
i-Ghil-jie  and  Mokoar.^— Jerrur,  p.  32$. 
Aeeording  to  Gh.  Bunsen,  however,to  the  8oulh 
of  Kabaly  is  Haraqaaili^  denonmiated  the  forta- 
nate,  the  Uaramwatia  of  the  eanaifora  iascrip* 
tions,  the  Arachosia  of  the  ehissics.  It  was 
the  tenth  people  whom  the  Ariaiis  oonqaered. 
It  was  here  that  tha  Ariaas  eommaDoedto 
inter  their  dead,  which  the  Zend-ei^ta  striet* 
ly  prohibits  as  being  the  greatest  desecratiov 
of  the  sacred  earth. — Bmusen^  iU,  p,  4&4« 
485.  Bd.  Ferriar^s  Jomm.  p.  323.  See  AriansL 
Greeks  of  Asia.     Kabal,  p.  434,  437.    Sadra. 

ARACHOTIA,  meotiooad  on  the  coins  of 
the  Indo-Greek  rulers,  was  Caodahar.  Sea 
Kabul  p.  486,  7  and  8.   ' 

ARAD,     Guz.    Pbaaeolus  nniago. 

AUADHYA,  a  clasa  of  brahmins  who  pro- 
fins  the  Jangam  creed  but  adhere  to  their  casta 
views.  In  other  sects  of  hindus,  the  hrahmia 
uniformly  takes  precedence  of  othfr  castrs. 
But  am<>ng  the  Vira  Saiva^  be  is  degraded  be- 
neath all  others.  Hence  there  is  a  perprtual 
feud  between  the  Aradhya  brahmin  and  tbs 
J&ngara  who  (unless  at  funerals  wbrne  all  am. 
bound  to  assist),  treat  these  bramins  with  eoa- 
tempt  — Brown  on  lie  Creed  and  Cnafoms  €uid 
Uteraiure  oj  Ike  Jangam^  p,  8.  See  Jaagans. 
See  also  Wilson's  Glossary. 

ARADOON.DA.     Tax*.    Capparis  horrid^ 

AUAFAT,  anciently   called  Jabel  Hal,  JM 

the  Mount  of  Wrestling  in  Prayer,  and  n<w 
Jabal  ur-Bnhmat  the  ''  Mount  of  Mercy,"  il 
a  low  pointed  hillock,  of  coarse  granite  splH 
into  large  blocka,  with  a  thin  ooat  of  withered 
thorns,  about  one  mile  in  circumference  and* 
rising  abruptly  from  the  low  gravelly  p1ain--« 
dwarf  wall  at  the  aoathem  base  foimingthi 
line  of  demarcation— to  the  height  t>f  ISOer 
200  feet.  It  is  about  a  six  hour's  march,  or 
twelve  miles,  on  the  Taif  road,  due  eatiof 
Meccah.  Near  the  summit,  is  a  whtte-wa&h<4 
mosque  with  a  minaret^  looking  like  a  firosll 
obelisk :  below  this  is  the  whitened  platforof, 
from  which  the  preacher,  mounted  on  ^  droK 
medary,  delivers  the  termon.  to  be  present  at 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  mabomedall 
pilgrimage  to  Meccah.— JJaafiV/oa't  8tn^ 
Eejaz,  and  Soudan^  p.  131.  Burlon'e  rtlgri- 
mage  to  Meecak^  Vol.  iii.  j9.  252,  257. 

ARAFURAS   See  Alfoeren. 

AR  AGOONDA,  a  town  in  India,  ia  Long. 
79^  a'  £.  and  Lat-  18°  17'  N. 

ARAH,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  75^9' 
KandLat.  ai°24'  N, 

ARAH  also  ATJLUK  BAGHDADL  Arab. 
4^jl»>*J  wJjy.     Mastic. 

"  ARAHAfi.  Beno.  Pigeon  pea.  Hill  DhalL 
Cajanus  indicus 

ARAHOOLY,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
74°  12' E.  andLat.  16°  O'N, 
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ARALIA   PAPYKIFERA. 


ABAIL.  ft  town  in  India,  in  Long,  tl''  60' 
B.  Md  Lftt.  ^h""  %V  N. 
ARaK.  0j^*   Abab    Dvk.    Hind.  Ka- 

ur.     Rakhui.    Bus.     Sp«    Arrack. 

AHAIC  also  RAK.     DuT.     Arrack. 

AKAKA.     See  Hindu  or  Hiodoo. 

ARA-KADU.  Tam.  ZU.  tbe  jungle  on 
\h»  rirer  ;  tlie  modern  Arcot.  Sea  Kurum- 
bar. 

ARAKL  An.  Tbe  arrack  of  Egypt  and 
Turkey.     The   word  means  any  spirit ;   |ij£. 

la  Kgypt  asking  (or  a  "  syrup  of  gum,"  one 
abUms  a  "  ft  diam"  of  Ajraki.  Tbe  favourite 
way  of  drinking  it,  is  to  swallow  it  neat,  and 
to  wash  it  down  with  a  nioutbf|)  of  ocAd  wtfter. 
Takia  in  thin  wny  it  acts  like  the  "  petit  verre 
4'abauilke."  Egyptian  women  delight  in  it^ 
and  Eastftrn  topen  of  all  dasaea  ood  sexes 
fnkt  it  to  brnudy  nnd  cognac,  the  smell  of 
wbich.  beinfc  strange,  is  offensive  to  them.-^ 
tm4m'4  PilpAwm§€  io  Meiseuk,  vol.  t.  p.  196. 

ARA  KOOfiA  Tii;.  Maisilea  qnadhlblia. 
AftAJL  8O0&  P  AftAB.  ?  Liqiiortea  Jnioe. 
ARAK  TRKR«  acoordipg  to  Weliated,  quot* 
kg  Lsoa  de  I4  Boiide  and  Forsknl,  two  trees  are 
kaown  in  Arabia  by  thia  naine^  one,  in  the 
Bterioc  otOftian,  the  Snlvadora  Pereica,  the 
CiMos  arborea  of  Forskal,  the  other  shorter  and 
aqaUer  i^  the  Aviceunia  nitida.  —Deliile  ;  Voy, 
CB  ArMe  de  Leon  la  torde.  WeUsletTt  tra- 
nUf  Vol.  up.  416. 

ARAL.  Th«  height  of  ih/t  plateau,  Above 
the  sen  ol  Ami,  nowhere  exceeds  six  hundred 
ieet.*-F»^«*a  Apenoicd  Na^ralufe,  p.  486. 
ARALl.  Tam.  Nerium  odorum.  Ait, 
ARAUACfiJC,  the  Ivy  family,  a  natural 
of  piatits,  geaerally  .treea  or  shrubs, 
aflv«al  genera  ol  wbieb,  Panax  ;  Bimorphan- 
Ihfts;  Aralift  aad  Uedeia,  eocur  in  India. 
Tiibiin»  in  Sikkim,  oeeupiea  a  very  warm  shd- 
^mwd  Art  ftnd  about  it  many  tfopioal  general 
oaiftr,  aoeh  na  tali  baiaboos  of  two  kinds,  grass- 
|ftft  allied  to  the  8ttgftr*eane»  scarlet  Er^ikrmt, 
vnrioua  ArMaoM^  amongst  which  was  one 
whose  pith  was  of  so  ctfiriotts  a  struo- 
thfti  Dr.  Uotfker  had  no  hesitation  in 
tag  tbe  then  unknown  Chinese  tub- 
oftRed  rice-paper  to  belong  to  ft  eloaely 
._  plftat.  The  Obineae  riee-peper,  h^ 
ig  been  known  to  be  cut  from  cylinders  of 
ith  whieh  has  ahraya  a  eenttal  hollow 
iber,  divided  info  oenlpartments  by  septa 
laivel^  thta  plates^   li  was  only  within 

few  years  tlfat  this  above    supposition 

been  eonfimed,  by  Sir  William  Hooker 

iviag  fr6m  China,  apecinene  of  the  rios* 

plant   itself,    which    very    dosely  re- 

_iblB%  in  botanicel  characters  a»  well  as 

ontwaid  appearance  of  aiee  and  habit, -the 

"    Sikkim  plant.    The  natives  of  Sikkim 


eollect  the  leaves  of  many  Aralias  as  focftler 
for  cattle,  for  which  purpose  they  are  of  the 
greatest  service    in  a  country  where  grass  for 
pasture  is  so  scarce  :  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able since  they  belong  to  the  natufal  family  of 
ivy,  which  is   usually   poisonous.    The  use  of 
this  food  however  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to  the 
butter.     In  other  parts  of  Sikkim,  fig  leaves 
are  used  for  the    same  purpose,  and   branches 
of  bird-cherry,  a  plant   also  of  a    poisonous 
family,  abounding  in  prussic  acid.     The  only 
Aralia  occurring  in  S.  E.  Asia,  is  A.  papyrifera. 
Others  of  this  genus  are  well  known  in  America : 
and  the  young  shoots  and  roots  of  Dimor- 
phanthus  eduHs  are  used  as  food  in  China  and 
Japan.— ITooi-w  Him.   Jauf.  Vol.  u  p.   359. 
Bo9'9  Vegetaile  Kinodom,  890. 

ARALIA  BDULIS,  Syn.  of  Dimorpbinthus 
edulis. 
ARALIA  PAPTRIFBRA. 

Rice  Paper  Plant...«..KNo.— TuDg-taau Chin, 

The  Bouvoe  of  the  Rice  Paper  of  commerce 
continued  longa  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  now 
equally  certain  that  it  is  produced  from  the 
Aralia.  papyrifera  and  it  has  since  been  de<* 
scribed  by  several  authors,  amongst  othfrs  Dr, 
Bennet,  and  81r  John  Bowring.     The  plant  is 
eukivftted  in  China  and  Foirmosa,  for  the  com* 
mercial  product,  known  as  the  rice  paper  of 
commerce,  which  is  largely  consumed  in  the 
provinoes  of  Canton  and  Fokian,  and  it  ia  esti« 
mated  that  80,000  dollars  worth  of  itareannu^^ 
ally  made  use  of  in  Fu*cha<fu  alone,  where  every 
lady  wears  artifioial  floii^rs  made  Out  of  it  t 
one  hundred  sheets,  each  about  8  inches  square 
can  be  bought  for  thrte  half  pence.     The  pith 
is  sometimes  li  inch  in  diameter.    It  is  not 
grown  from  seed,  but  from  young  shoots ; 
when   these  appear  above  ground  early    in 
spring  and   are  a   few  inches  high,  they  are 
cairefully  separated  fh>m  the  parent  roots  and 
transplanted  iato  pots  in  which  they  vedtaia 
until  about  a  foot  high,  when  they  are  removed 
to  laiid  prepared   for  them.    They  are  said  to 
atlain  their   fuU  growth  of  10  or  19  feet  at 
their  tenth  month,   th^   are  cut  down,  the 
twigs  and  leaves  removed,  and  the  stems  left 
to  soak  for  some   days  in  water,  to  loosen  thfe 
bark  and  wood  and  facilttete  the  removal  of 
the  pith.    This  last  after  being  cleaned  aiid 
made  into  a  cylindrical  shape,  is  cut  into  con- 
venient lengths  and  is  now  ready  for  the  band 
of  the  paper  cutter,  who,  with  a  sharp  broad 
bladed  knife,  makes  a  slight  longitudinal  inci- 
sion in  the  cylinder  of  pith,   which  is  then 
turned  round  gently  and  regularly  on  the  ed/^e 
of  the  knife  until  the  whole  available  material 
is  planed  off'  in  thin  even  slices;     Much  care 
and  dexterity  are  requisite  to  produce  sheets 
of    even  thickness.— -^nrt/^^,    p,  p.   Sirs   to 
804:     See  Paper-Rice  a^d  Ricei  Paper,  C.  pf  }, 
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-  A11ALI£|  Midayaly «  in$  about  (qi^ij  foot 
in  heigbl^  and  two  feet  in  diameter  •  aaed  by 
unlive  carpenteia  of  Malabar  for  planka  in  ves- 
•^  and  aaid  by  tbem  to  be  a  valuable  wood. 
-^Edjfe.  Mttl,  Cm. 

ARALI-VaYR.  TaM.  Boot  of  Nerium  odo- 
Tfttum. 

ARALOO.  CiNO.  Ternainalia  ebebula  ;.Myro- 
bakn. 

..  ARAM,  the  original  Highland,  south  weat  of 
Armenia  (Arininn)  ;  tb«  country  between  the 
^ouroea  of  the  Euphratea  and  Tigris*  and 
Kesopotamia  proper  ia  Aram  Nahrain.  The 
Ajrams9anS|  were  t^  Semitic  race  of  highland- 
4ra  who  fifst  settled  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
^uptirates  and  Tigris  districts,  and  then  passed 
through'  Mesopotamia  proper  (Aram  of  the  two 
firersX  the  \aw  land  (where  ia  Maab-Mons 
Masius)  Which  falls  gradually  towards  Syria, 
afterwards  called  Aram*  The  same  of  XTe, 
iu  Nejd,  proves  that  its  off-sets  extended  as 
far  as  North  Arabia.  The  Aramaic  tribes, 
according  to  Ofa.  Sanson,  ar«  the  historical 
nations  of  Syria  ;  Arami  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia,  trpeaking  Syrian  in  the  weat  and 
the  to-caUed  Ch^aic  in  the  Baal.  In  <ha 
gradual  diffusion  of  mai^iud,  the  Western 
Frovinees  of  Iran  seam  te  Uive  fallen  to 
the  share  of  the  Aramceana  and  Elamites*-* 
and  thd  Aheroitic  people  and  langaage  dia^ 
placed  the  Ouahite.  Prom  thehr  primitire 
iahguage  two  diatinct  brandiaa  sprang,  the 
original  Arabic,  with  the  Miisnud,  Eomsh 
and  other  dialeota  of  that  tongue,  being  one, 
and  the  Aramaic,  the  other.  The  latter  had 
two  grand  sub-divisions,  from  one  of  whieh, 
known  as  the  Western  Aramaic,  were  derived 
the  Amharie,  Syriae,  Hebrew,  &o.  8(o.,  and  from 
the  other  or  Eastern  Ammaio,  came  the  Syrian, 
Babylonian  and' Chaldean  tongues.  From  ita 
monpayllabio  construction  tiie  Eastern  seems 
to  be  more  aneient  than  the  Weatera  Aramaic, 
and  it  apfieara  likewise  to  be  the  root  of  the 
2end,  Pehlevi,  Sanscrit  and  other  dialeetain 
use  throughout  a  portion  of  the  territory  along 
which  it  had  spread  Eastwards.  Aram  ia  the 
lateat  name  of  SyrM.-^-J^Kiraeji,  Vok.  itt.  tmd 
ffv.  See  India,  p.  9U.  Iran  ;  Babel,  Mareb ; 
Siomitic  Race. 

ARAM-NAHRAIN,  ia  the  Syria  between 
the  rivers,  of  Gen.  xxiv,  10  andDput.  xxiii,  4. 
The  gretter  part  of  what  was  called  Mesopota- 
mia, ilk  latter  times,  constituted  the  territory 
of  anctent  Babel,  and  Was  the  Aram  Nahrain. 
The  aame  territbry  in  Gen.  xxviii,  »,  ia  called 
PodanoAraito,  or  Champagne  Syria,  both  of 
fwhtch  designations  agreed  with  the  description 
of  the  country  given  by  Strabo. — Colonel  CAog. 
n^'$  EuphraU9  and  TigHt,  p.\\^.  BtiHMt^ 
Vok.  iil.  and  iv»    See  Aramasans.    Babel. 

ARAMANDA.    tatf«j^jf.    Till,.   Eugenia 
bracteata,  £•  n.  409. 


ARARAT. 

ABAMBUfiE,  M.  d'  A  Fraqeh  OBMs^  of 

note  under  Law,  during  the  Oaroatio  wait^ 

ARAjf  fl  A,  in  Kattywar,  held  bj  the  Badhail 
race,  who,  along  with  the  Wagheri  of  Dwari- 
ca,  were  long  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring 
seas.   It  is  probably  the  Aiamraw  of  the  maps 
in  Long.  69^  15'  E.  imd  Lat.  82°  37'  N.    "  ' 

AR\NA.TANAH.    Coal. 

ARAND.  Saks.  ABANDL  %km.  Ricinna 
communis.  Castor  oil. 

^^ANELLAH,  a  dark  browir coloured  wood 
of  Trai^ahcore,  specific  gravity  0-(J45  nsed  fot 
building  common  houses.— J^rt/A. 

ARANELLI.  Tam.  ^Q#Q^c6^.  CHeiMl 
disiieba. 

ARANG,   Uku   Chareoal. 

ARANGO.  JGtnt.  Chussaee.  Hikd-,  Ut^ 
r6ugh  cornelian  bends,  of  various  aiae*  and 
shapes,  made  in  Oambayy  and  f6rmeriy  axtena 
sively  used  in  the  African  alavo  irad^^A«tt4 

ARAMGOLE  PASS,  it  leadvfrtim  Tlmmtife 
to  Travancore.  -    - 

ARANKOWAL,  •  the  lotos  of  theHea^jrt/ 
from  aranifa  (Sanscrit),  •  a  liaale,'  and  c^Oa 
(pronounced  kdwl),  '  a  lotos  s'  aorrvetl/-  it 
ahonki  be  Written  anrnc^mnda  j  but-tht  pro* 
nitticiation  is  as  above.  . 

ARANT,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  83*  1 S* 
B.  and  Lat.  18^29' N.  •  ^ 

AttARAH.  4  town  in  India,  in  Lomr.  tV^ 
20'  E.  and  Lat.  23°  58^  N.  * 

ARARAT.  Aghri  Dagh  or  Mount  Ararat  is 
m  height  about  l^OO  f«et4  Is  the  kat  v^i 
lume  of  his  •  Cosmos'  Humboldt  noorda  IM 
height  of  Demav^eod  at  9,716  feet,  whioh  ia 
above  1,785  feet  under  the  height  attributed  to 
\*;,  Scolding  to  Humboldt,  Ararat  is  onlf 
17,1  li  feet  high*  General  Moateitb,  f.  n  o.  14 
who  passed  three  ^eara  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat^  aied  many  ueana  to  asoertain  ita  ele^ 
vation,  and  made  it  16,000  ^t  above  the  level 
of  the  Awxcs— This  ia  the  Ararat  of  modem 
Geographers,  in  the  province  of  Bri«an.  At  a 
distauoe,  it  has  a  fesemUanoe  to  a  ship.  It  «a 
called  by  the  Armeniana  Mountain  of  the  Arfe 
saad  by  the  Persians  Mountain  of  Noah; 
Aghridagh  being  the  name  given  to  H  b^  tte 
Turks ;  and  the  Armeniana  oail  it  NtaeU :  httt 
all  unite  in  revertng  it  as  the  haven  of  tha 
great  ship  which  presenred  the  father  af 
mankind  from  the  watdra  of  the  deluim.^ 
It  is  called  by  tb«  Anbs  also  Jabl-al^ 
Judi  ai^  by  the  Armehiana  Massinaaar  vr 
Monntam  of  the  Arir.  Berosna  and  Ahaaat 
der  b6th  dsdare  that  in  their  tima  it  was  tm^ 
ported  that  aome  piaaka  of  the  AHc  remainei 

?I.,^  ,^**''  •*  *^®  ^«  ^^  *^«  uccaaaioii  of  ttia 
Abbasside  Caliphs^  A.  B.  U^.^Porter^o  fhrw 
w*,  s.  18$.  Oenmil  iftaN/MA'a  AMort  Sm 
Iran* 


&^ 


ARAUCARri  SXCKLSA. 


XaAYALLT. 


AlUSy  tta  moiatn  natoe  lof  the  ncMnt 
ifviM,  ike  A*erma  of  the  Furaii*.  Thit 
ntkmi  rifer  U  novr  called  Krnu  Veros.  It 
hfce  the  loot  of  the  roek  Istakbr.  The 
novj  Ardeken  monnteint  are  the  aame  with 
Ikoee  whieh  f>reeen<ed  so  formidable  a  barrier 
te  Aleiaofler's  progress*  aed  by  whose  slopes 
hedesoeoded  into  Persia,  ia  his  advance  on 
Veiscpolis.  Towarda  the  north  of  Aratenia, 
liBi  the  Ames,  with  ito  iramereua  tributaries. 
This  rifor  whieh  at  its .  eommeTieemeat,  owing 
to  its  many  affluents,  bears  the  Persian  appel- 
klkm  of  Hasara,  springs  from  the  side  of  the 
Bia  6ol,  or  mountain  of  thousand  Lnkes, 
about  30  miles  south  of  Brzerum,  and  nearly 
is  the  oentre  of  the  space  between  the  eastern 
sad  western  branches  of  the  Euphrates.  lu 
esane,  from  its  first  sprinic  near  Jebel  Seihan, 
isiJaMMtN.  £.  for  about  145  miles  through 
iimeaia;  when  it  turns  eastward,  beini; 
tkea  near  the  frontier  of  Kara  :  this  proximity 
eoatiaiies  ior  110  miles.  The  sources  of  the 
Aos  aad  those  of  the  north  turanch  of  the 
Enphrmtee  are  about  10  miles  from  one  an- 
etkar.  According  to  Pliny  (lib.  VI.  c.  9) 
these  sonfoea  are  in  the  aame  mountain  and 
MO  paeea  asunder.  In  modem  times,  the 
aoith-eaateni  districts,  along  the  banks  of  the 
ifnurt,  intervening  between  Aderbyan  and 
Geoqcia,  have  been  in  general  subject  to  the 
serereigna  of  Persia.— if a/co/w's  History  of 
Fnim^  Vol.  ii-  p.  il2.  Journal  of  the  Roval 
Gm.  Societ^^  Fol.  vi.  Pari  ii  p.  200.  See 
AiBS  also  Bend  Amir.   Fars.   Iran.   Tigris. 

AftA.SA-MAR'tf.    Tah*     Ficus  religiose. 

AftASA-NAR.   Tam.  A  iibra  obtained  from 
tibe  fteaa  religioaa. 

ABASHAM.    See  Hindoo. 

ABASHTBA.  Sans,  or  the  kingless,  the 
fepJUkaa  defenders  of  Saniirala  or  Saknla. 
1V|  wm  the  AdraistsB  of  Arrian,  who  places 
Ikcaatt  the  Kavi.  They  were  known  by  th(* 
MvatMunea  of  Bahika,  Jartikka  and  I'akka, 
Ana  wkieh  last  is  the  name  of  their  old  espi- 
al of  Taxila  or  Takka-siln  as  known  to  the 
WMba.  The  people  still  exist  in  considerable 
in  the  Panjab  Hills,  and  their  alpha- 
efcaraetera  under  the  name  of  Takri  or 
li  «re  now  used  by  all  the  hindns  of  KasH- 
wad  the  northern  mountains  from  BTmta 
Skbethoo  to  Kabul  and  Bamian.— JR/^^. 
%m  Otondra  Gupta. 

AltASIKA^eURei.    Oak.    Gareinia  ple- 
Ctriiu     0ee  Gamboge  Butter  also  Oil. 

ASATI.  Tav.  a  hindn  eeremdny  fbrward- 
tUftolf  the  eril  eye.    See  Curcnma  longa. 

ARATNIt    Savs.    The  short  eU  measure. 

AHATTAB.    See  Aras»».  Chandrigupta. 

AKATT,  a  town  io  India,  in  Long.  7V*  \V 
S;MdLa(,I30T')r. 

U&UQARJA  EX0EL9A.    B.  Brown. 
Thmbeyn-ezeelia.  Iamb.  Colymbea  exoelsa« 
The  Norfdk  Isfaittd  Pine  grows  also 
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in  NewHdiand,  New  OaMonia,  Botany  Uand) 
and  Isle  ol  Pines.  It  is  a  majestio  tres  attain-! 
ing  to  a  height  of  from  60  to  %%%  feet,  with 
a  circumference  of  80  feet.  Its  wood  is  useful 
for  carpenters  in-door  work,  but  is  too  heavy. 
for  naval  purposes,  as  spars.  Admiral  Keppell 
says  that  this  tree  is  not  so  lofty  aa  the  Altin* 
gia  exoelsa,  but  is  of  the  same  quality  and  ia 
used  for  the  same  porposes  :  the  two  trees  are 
supposed  however  by  botanists  lo  be  identical. 
—  VoigU  KeppeU'3  Ind.  Arch.  Vol.  li.  ft.U%. 

AUAUCARIA  CUNNINGHAMII.  Q.  A. 
shrub  of  M  ew  H  olland . 

ARAVA.  The  Dravida  people  commonly 
called  Tamil  who  speak  the  Aravn  or  Tamil 
language.     See  Dravida.    India.  TamuK 

ARAVALLI.  A  chain  of  hills  connected 
by  lower  ranges  with  the  western  extremity  of 
the  ViifRya  mountnine  on  the  borders  of  Guse- 
rat,  and  stretching  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E  up  to 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  Ajmir,  in  the 
direction  of  Delhi.  The  range  divides  Raj- 
putanah  into  two  nearly  foual  parts  form* 
ing  the  division  between  the  desert  on  the 
west  and  the  central  table  land.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  the  level  of  the  desert,  Sot 
the  douth-eastern  portion,  including  Jodpur,  is 
a  fertile  country.  Except  this  tract,  all  be- 
tween the  Aravalli  mountains  and  the  Indus, 
from  the  Sutlej  or  Hysudrus  on  the  north  tp 
near  the  sea  on  the  south,  is  a  waste  of  snnd^ 
in  which  are  oases  of  different  size  and  fertili- 
^y^  ^^(^  greatest  of  which  is  «  round  Jessalmir. 
The  narroar  tract  of  Cutch  intervenes  between 
the  desert  and  the  sea,  and  makes  a  sort  of 
bridge  from  Gnzerat  to  Bind.  Centrnl  India 
is  the  smallest  of  the  four  natural  divisionsi 
It  is  a  table  land  of  uneven  si^rfaoe,  from 
1,500  to  3,300  feet  above  the  sea,  bounded  by 
the  Aravalli  mountains  on  the  west,  and  those 
of  the  Vindya  on  the  south,  supported  on  the 
east  by  a  lower  range  in  Bundelound,  and  sloping 
gradunlly  on  the  north-east  into  the  basin  at 
the  Ganges.  It  is  a  diveniiied  but  fertile  tract- 
The  Paiar^  or  plateau  of  Central  India,  is  dia^ 
tinct  from  the  Vindhya  to  the  south  and  the 
Aravalli  to  the  west,  and  its  underlying  rock  is 
tirap.  Aravalli  means  the  hill  of  strength, 
and  these  hills  have  afforded  protection  to  the 
most  ancient  sovereign  race  in  the  east  or 
west— the  ancient  stock  of  the  Suryavansa,  the 
Heliadm  of  India,  or  children  of  the  sun,  the 
Frinees  of  Hewar,  who  when  pressed  retired  to 
its  faitnessea,  only  to  issue  again  when  oeea^ 
sion  oflfered.  The  people  who  oceupy  the 
Amvalli,  are  the  Meena,  mountaineers,  a 
robber  predatory  race.  The  hills  are  rich,  also^ 
in  mineml  produets,  and,  enabled  the  Mawar 
^mily  long  to  struggle  agaiuat  superior  power 
and  to  raise  those  ms|;nifioient  struotures  which 
ornament  their  kingdom.  The  mines  are  royal- 
ties ;  end  a  monopdy.   ''  An* Dan-Kan"  ia  m 


ARC  ABA.  HU  PHALA 


ARCHBAY. 


ibqprenkm,  which  compreheDds  the  emu  of 
•overeigii  rights  in  Uftjafatban,  being  alleinance, 
oomitiercial  duties,  mines.  The  tin- mines  of 
Me  war  were  once  very  prod  active,  and  yielded, 
it  is  asserted,  no  ineotisiderable  portion  ot 
silver  :  but  the  caste  of  miners  is  extinct,  and 
political  reasons,  during  the  Mogul  domiuiition 
led  to  the  concealment  of  such  sources  of 
weahh.  Copper  of  a  very  fine  description  is 
likewise  abundant,  and  supplies  the  curren- 
cy  *  Surma,  or  tho  oxide  of  antimony,'  is 
fdund  on  the  western  frontier.  The  garnet, 
amethystine  quartz,  rock  crystal,  the  olirysoltte, 
and  inferior  kinds  of  the  emerald  family  are  all  - 
to  be  found  wiihiu  Alewar. — Elphinsian^i 
BisL  of  ludifty  Vol.  t.  p>  %.  Tod't  HajaslkoMy 
Vol.  t^j;.  10li*13«  See  Hindoo.  Inscriptions, 
jjat. 

ARAXES.     See  Aras. 

*  ARAYAANJELL     Maleal.      c®ro6>sc£y 

C^§SJI^'J9,    Antiaris  saccidora. 

A  RAY   KEBRAY.     Tam.     jyao/r     Sgs>ir. 
fiyttnerta  lierbacea. 

AEBA,  a  town  of  Ganjam  where  much  sugar 
Xi  made. 

^  AR-BAN^D.  Hind.  Sans.  The  waist- 
cloth  or  dhoti  of  the  hiudus^  passed  between 
the  thij^hs* 

'   ARBELLA,  an    ancient  city,    now  called 
Erbil. —  Mi^nan's  Travels,  p,  884. 
'   ARBOL  DE  LEG  HE.    Pout.     Cow.Tree. 

.'  AEBO£  ALBA.     The  leaves  of  this  tree, 

furnish  a  portion  of  the  cnjeput  oil  of  Ck>m- 

inerce.     Arbor    Alba,  is  m^ely  a  translation 

of  the  two    Malay   words,  Kaya-putih.     See 

C4\jaipnti« 

.    ARBOR  EXCKEGANS.    Rumpb.    Sy«.  of 

Exececaria  agallooha.  -  Lina, 

'    ARBOH  RADULIFEKA.     See  Flindersia 

Amboin«nsis« 

•  AKBREA,  a  city  of  ancient  Persia.  See 
Fafi. 

'.  ARBUDA,  Is  supposed  to  be  Mount  A1k>o 
on  the  Aravlalli,  the  races  occupying'  it  were 
ftttbdued  by  the  conquering  Arians.  See  Hin- 
doo^ p.  260. 

,    AUBUTHNOT,  WILLIAM  URQUHART, 
£fth  son  of  Bir  William  Arbuthnot,  who  was 
t)fealed  a  baronet,    whilst  holding  the  Lord 
Aovostship  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of 
fOeorge  IV.'s  visit  to  the  city  in  1821.     Hie 
(Was  bom  in   1 807,  went  to  MiCdras  in  the 
€tvil  Service,   from  which  he  retired  and  lirent 
into  business  aa  a  merchant  at  ^Jadras.     He 
tetnrned  to   England  in  1 85S,  and  waa  nomi- 
jiat«d  a. member  of  the  India  Gouiicil. 
^    ARGA.  Sanb.  ope  of  the  names  of  the  sun. 
-«    ABGA  ANTiQU Al  A.    A  shell  of  the  In-  < 
idian  aeaa,  of  the  tribe  Polyodonta. 
-    ARCABA  HU  PBALA.  Sanscara.  In  some 
^83.  ihia.ia  wiitt^    Arcabhagabala,  Area 


Bahoota  and^Arecbaghabala.  It  is,  m  lin- 
da  astronomy,  the  src  which  a  planet  do» 
smibea  during  that  part  of  the  equatiRNi 
of  time,  which  arises  frotn  the  inequsltly 
of  the  Sun's  -motion  in  his  orbit :  being  atf 
equation  to  i^hieh  all  the  planets  are  snbjeeti 
but  the  motion  of  which  it  differaitly  affectt« 
^Eiiward  Warren* t  Kula  Sanhita^ 

ARCANETA.    Sp.    Alkahet. 

ARGARPUS  W01>D.  See  GaKeo  Printing; 

ARGA  T0RIU08A.  A  shell  of  the  trilM 
Polyodonta. 

ARG  ENDU  SAI^GAMA.  Saiisc.  Th« 
instant  of  true  coitj unction  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon. — WarrrtC%  Kula  Sanhiia, 

ARGH.  In  India,  flat  arches  of  stotie  and 
brick  flfe  not  uncommon.  In  Burraah,  Gaptaii^ 
Yule  discerned  two  of  brick,  in  windows  In  the 
Dhsmayangyee  temple  at  Pagan,  where  nftt 
suggestion  of  European  or  Indian  aid  coulA 
Have  helped.  There  is  one  flat  stone  ardh  \li 
the  northern  gate  of  the  fort  and  another  irt  U 
tomb,  at  Kurnool.  Thete  is  one  in  the  tn^ 
diseval  building  of  Roslin  Gastle,  atid  in  the 
magnificent  Saracen  gateway  of  Cairo,  called 
Bab-eUFitOor.— F«/e*«  Smhas^y,  p.  48.  • 

ARGH  of  GH08ROES,  is  the  modem  Tak- 
i-Kesra,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  aucieni 
Ctesiphon.     See  Tigris. 

ARGHA,  in  Hinduism,  objects  of  #orship^ 
as  images,  &;c.     See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

AKGHEBIUS,  one  of  the  successors  ft 
Alexander,  about  B.  G.  155,  who  sucoeedra 
Antialcidas  in  the  kingdom  of  Lysias,  in  tlii^ 
Paropamisidffi.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ARCUEOOLE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long, 
76^0'E.  and  Lat.  £7°  1*' N.  ' 

ARCHER  FISHES..  The  Chdmon  lostm* 
tus.  Linn,  (Gheetodon  rostratos  Shaw),  is,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  E.  Tennant,  the  Archer  flsh  ol 
the  fresh  waters  of  India,  on  seeing  a  fly  settfc 
over  head,  on  a  leaf,  it  propels  a  drop  of  warn 
and  brings  it  down.    See  Ghsetodon  toiot^s. 

ARCHERY,  in  Sanscrit,  dhanuroid^a,  if 
always  put  for  Military  Science  in  geuei^ 
Anrhery  was  the  predominant  branch  of  i|if 
Military  art  among  the  hlndus,  as  is  evidenl 
from  this  use  of  the  term*  and  from  all  ^ 
soriptive  accounts  of  heroic  education.  Raai% 
his  sons,  the  Pandavas,  Ayus,  and  all  oUuir 
princes,  are  represented  in  the  Ramayaiif^ 
Mahabliaraty  andalipoema  and  plays^  as  ncuab 
ing  archery  a  principal  part  of  theic  €Mlucatio% 
AirniatLiDg  a  remarkable  analogy,  in  this  ra« 
spect,  to  ihe  practice  qf  the  ancient  Perai«i|| 
and  Scythians.  Throughout  Soith  Eaaiem 
Asia,  the  bow  has  almost  disappeared,  the 
only  pipople  uaipg  it  oopstantly  in  war  find  ftm 
the  hunt,  being  ihe  Andanmners— but  at  tli^ 
annual  "  langar"  of  the  Nisao^  of  Hyderal^Mi, 
.th^re  are.  still  to  be  seen.  a.  few  soldiori^;iii:the 
prbc^flsion;  arQSfd  with  bpws« 
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ARCHIFELAOO,  in  South  Edstern  AfAn, 
aA  ihne  fjeni  grtnrpn  of  Fslands  to  tirliicli  this 
tmi  is  applied,  the  liferpriii  ArchipclRgo,  the 
Mors  Arehipelago  end  the  EasterB  Archipelago. 

Tlie  Buetern  Archipelago  extends  over 
a  spMB  of  more  ihaD  80M)  miles,  and  con- 
wto  of  an  immense  lahvrinth  of  Islands,  among 
vhieh  jare  at  least  twenty  countries  of  consider- 
able sizey  and  one  which  nearly  equals  Europe 
ia  extent.  The  cluster  of  islands  and  islets, 
aeatlered  in  irregular  profusion  over  the 
Boatbem  OeeaD,  commencifig  at  the  further 
cxticmky  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  forming  this 
•oaderfiil  A^-chtpelago,  stretches .  eastward  far 
into  the  Pacific,  through  60  degrees  of  longitude, 
wllle  In  breadth  it  extends  through  31  degrees 
of  latitude.  It  comprises  islands,  and  groups  of 
i^Unda,  inhabited  by  races  differing  widely  in 
d>aracter.  It  is  not  exposed  to  the  extremes 
if  lest  The  air  is  cooled  by  constant  currents ; 
aadthe  monsoons,  regularly  recur,  blowing  over 
tbe  ocean  and  oyer  forests  and  swamps  wliich 
mnin  in  a  state  of  primitive  nature.  Abun- 
dant rarna  fertilize  the  soils,  and  produce  a 
nagnilioence  of  vegetation  which  no  country  but 
Brail  can  rival.  Tt  has  been,  and  still  to 
aoflie  extent  continues,  tho  theatre  of  prodigious 
voleanie  action,  to  which  it  owes  much  of  its 
aaequafled  beauty  and  fertility  ;  for  ashes  and 
I,  if  they  blast  and  destroy  for  a  time  the 


loxQTttnt  tropical  flora,  are  afterwards  the  bssis^  { 
and  become   the  cause,  of  a  most  exuberant 
ngeiatlon.     In  Java  there  are  forty-six  volcanic 
ped^  twenty  of  which  still  occasionally  emit 
vapour  and  flame.    A  great  part  of  the  archi- 
pelago, indeed,  forms  part  of  a  vast  volcanic 
am  extending  into  the  very  centre  of  Asia. 
eruptive  forces  must  have  operated  in 
ages  with   inconceivable  violence,  and 
IB  modem   times,   the  great  eruption  of 
Tonboro,  in  the  bland   ofSumbawa,  about 
SWiaika  firom  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java, 
ia  a  coiable  example.     This  volcano  had  been 
ftraome  time  in  a  state  of  smouldering  activity 
kil  in  April  1815,  it  burst  forth  with  tremen* 
violence  and  did  not  cease  to  eject  lava 
July.     The  sound  of  the  incessant  explo- 
waa beard  in  Sumatra,  distant  97X)  geogra- 
flMal  milet,  in  a  -direct  line  ;  and  at  Ternnte, 
li  ike  opposite  direction,  at  a  distance  of  7S0 
Out  of  a  population  of  12,000   in  the 
of    Tomboro,   only  twenty- six  indi- 
snrvived.     On  the  side  of  Java,   the 
carried  to  a  distance  of  300  mil^s,  and 
Mtt  towards  Celebes  ;  and  the  floating   cinders 
te  the  westward  of  Sumatra  formed  a  mass  two 
Ibiek,  and  several  miles  in  extent,  through 
fk  abips   with  difficulty   forced  their   way. 
Vie  finest   particles  were  transported   to  the 
'"^   ida  of   Amboyna  and  Bands,  800  miles 
from  the  site  of  the  volcano  ;  and  the  area 
ovrr  which  the   volcanic  effects    extended  w<ns 


1000  Bnglish  miles  in  eircOttfereneSi  ittchidln|^ 
the  whole  of  the  Kolncoa  Islands,  Java,  and  tf 
considerable  portion  of  CelebeSy  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo.  But  if  the  disruptive  forcea  inT 
these  regions  have  been  formerly  piedominant^ 
the  creative  and  constructive  power  is  now  thtf 
most  active.  The  zoophyte  is  adding  silently 
and  incessantly  to  the  number  of  these  island^ 
groups  ;  coral-reefs  are  constantly  emergingf 
from  the  waters  ;  seeds,  deposited  by  birds^  oi* 
wafted  by  winds,  quickly  vegetate;  venhtref 
speeds  over  the  waste  ;  and  pahn- trees  rise  iti 
tufted  groves,  as  if  by  enchantment,  from  thtf 
ocean.  The  hidden  but  ever  active  energy  of 
the  coraUinsect  makes  the  navigation  of  this 
Archipelago  exceedingly  diflflcult,  for  charts  and 
soundings  do  not  long  form  safe  guides  where 
an  unseen  power  is  always  at  w6rk,  reducing 
the  depth  of  seas,  and  convertint  water  into 
dryland.— ^»tfr/er?y  Beview,  No.  23S  p.  486. 

The  limits  of  the  volcanic  band  which  crosses 
the  Archipelago  are  distinctly  defined  by  \hj6 
active  volcanoes  with  which  it  is  studded; 
Tliere  appears  a  great  volcanic  stream  in  thd 
neighbourhood  of  Kamtschatka  from  which  it' 
can  be  traced  in  a  south-west  direction  through 
the  Kurile  Islands,  Japan,  and  Loo  Choo,  skirt- 
ing  the  Coast  of  Asia,  to  Fol^osa,  where  it 
meets  another  coming  from  the  south  and  souths 
west  through  the  Philippines  and  Mindanao  tb 
the  Moluecas,  embracing  the  eastern  extreme 
of  Celebes  and  the  western  Peninsula  of  New 
Guinea,  and  then  another  curved  from  tlC 
westward  along  the  Trans  Javan  Chain  to  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  when  it  meets  one  from  a 
northwesterly  direction  though  Sumatra  and 
the  Andamans  to  Cheduba  island,  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  From  the 
western  extreme  of  New  Guinea,  however,' 
along  the  north  coast  of  that  island  to  New; 
Britain,  although  its  volcanic  character  has  been 
decided  by  recent  French  navigators,  there  re^ 
mains  a  tract  including  thirteen  degrees  of 
longitude  in  which  no  active  volcano  has  been 
seen.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  band  which  takes  a  southerly  direction  from 
Japan  through  Fatzima,  the  Bourn  and  Manana 
Islands,  may  prove  to  be  continued  to  New 
Ireland  ;  in  which  case  the  chain  ^  active 
volcanoes  which  extends  through  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  NewHebriaes  to  New  Zealand, 
and  perhaps  further  to  the  south,  may  indicate 
the  course  of  an  independent  stream.      ^ 

With  such  violent  subterranean  forces  in  ope; 
ration,  even  at  the  present  dav,  it  is  easy  to 
apprehend  how  numerous  must  have  been  the 
up-risings  and  subsidings  of  the  solid  matter 
of  thie  earth,  during  byegone  ages.  According 
to  the  views  which  have  been  adopted  from 
Sir  Charles  Lvell's  prolonged  investigations,  it 
is  little  probable  that  all  these  changes  occur^ 
red  at    one  time,  but  that  tbcy  have  resulted 
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tenor  durmg  bj9-gpn«  ig«^  mcltniieal  witk 
IhoKi  atjil  in  opemtioii,  tbroagh  perhapt  all  in 
Ihe  Un6«  vhieh  we  ob«^rve  in  the   dijrection  of 
tlie  ewting  mountain  r»n^i.    One  of  theae, 
fn>lopge<l     (hTOugb  Arakan,  halta    at  point 
S^egraia,  to  raiippeav  througk  the  Ai^Ainana 
and  Nicobara  ;  and  thia  Eaate^a  Asiatic  range, 
after    extending   nlopg    the    S.  W,  coaat    of 
ftanaatrai  termiaatea  at  ita  S.  £.  point.    Aa- 
othar  mrvB  along  the  Malaj  Peninaula,  ia  loat 
for  a  i;iaie»  but  appeara  again  in  the  high  peak 
9f  LingiBy.and  tetminatea  in  Banca  a^  Billl- 
ton,  and  a  branch  from  thia  aeperates  at  Fulo 
Timoan,  on  the  eaat  coaat  of  the  Feninaula, 
and  enda  at  Cariinata,  in  the  atrait  between 
Billiton   and  Borneo*     Two  rangea   traverse 
Cambodia  and  Oochin-China  in  the  aame  direc- 
tion, aod  these  will  be  found  to  extend  to,  and, 
perhaps  to    traferae,  Borneo,     Between  the 
(Jambodian  rangie  and  the  mountaina  at   Sara- 
wak, on  the  north^weat,  extremity   of  Borneo, 
tbe/Natnnaa  islaiida  and  Pulo  Condor  form  the 
connecting  link  ;  and  as  the  Sarawak  hills  run 
to  the  aottth-east^  the  range  is   probably  con- 
^inuedy  either  by  a  connected  line,  or  by  isola- 
ted mounta^  until  it  terminates  in  the  Gunung 
Batos,  near  Cape  Selatan.     More  recent  data 
ehew  that    this    range,    after  traversing    the 
western    part  of  Borneo,   terminates    on  the 
aoulh   coast,  a  little    to  the  eastward  of  Kota- 
ringin.    The  Gunung  Ritos   w6uld   therefore 
appear  to  have  been  formerly  connected    with 
the  primary  range  which   shews  at  Bintuln,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  and  which  may 
be  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  ludo  Chinese 
ranji^es.    The  Anam  or   Cochin-Chinese  Kan^e 
is  that   which   can   be  traced  most  distinctly 
across  the  Archipelago  to  Australia  at  the   pre. 
eent  day.     There   seems   no  doul)t   thnt    the 
multitude   of     islands  which  are  now  to  be 
seen  are  m  erely  plutonic  masses  upraised  by 
subsequent  volcanic  action   :  or  the  tops  of 
great  volcanic  outbursts   whidi  have  appeared 


The  chain  whioh   tt^tei^da .  atpag    ik^  Xaiaj 

Peninsula  ia  the  moat  conspicioua  of  these  xaDgea^ 

and  is  continued  at  intenrals  to  Banee  M¥t; 

Billiton,  and  perhaps  may  be  traced  aa  br  atf , 

the  north  coast  of  Java*    It  is  this  range  t^at 

most  abounds  ia  metals,  ori^  at  f  11  eventa^  iu: 

which  mining   opeiations  are    punuad   wHki. 

greatest  sucess,  probably  from  the  strata,  owing- 

to  its  central  position^  having  been  litt^  di»*. 

turbed  by  the  convulsions  which  have  abakeii, 

the  countries  on  either  hand.     The  productiio^ 

neaa  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ualay.  Pjsniosuia: 

and  of  the  tin  mines  of  Banca  ia   well  kuowD*. 

This  range  may  be  considered  as  the  back  hQO% 

of  the  Great  Asatic  Bank  which  exteqds   iai^ 

the  Archipelago  from  the  south-eastern  extraaa^ 

of  Asia  to  a  distance  of  nearly  1000  milea.  i|a, 

fact  to  within  50  miles  of  Celebes*  perhaps  taf 

the  south-west   extremity  of  that  Island  also  ^, 

but  there  is  a  space  of  near^  30  miles  acroaai 

which  no  soundings  have  been  carried.  Sumatra* 

which  lies  on  its  western  verge,  has  been  aub^ 

jected  to  volcanic  action^  but  not  to  ao  fgteat  jol 

extent  as  to  disturb  the  direction  of  ita  inoua* 

tain  Ttjiz^,  which  runs  paralled.  to  that  of  tb^ 

Malay  Peninsula..    The  third  and  last  rangf 

that  can  be  traced  into  the  Indian  ArchipeUgq 

is  the  one  that  traverses  Laps  and  Cambcja,  at 

the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  disappeaia 

for  a  time,  showing  iUelf  only  at  Puto  UuivIqc 

and  Natunas,  until  it  emerges  under  the  Bortii^ 

west  extreme  of  Borneo,  and  is  continued  alQiu| 

the  entire  west  coast  of  that  isl^d.     Here  ^ 

again  disappears,  aud  only  shows   itself  agasa 

on  the  nortn  coast  of  Java,  where  it  ceases  anl 

ttrely. :  th^  remaining  portion   of  this  lalatii 

with  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  northwest  extrfsmi^ 

bein?  either  of  volcanic  formation  or  of  alluvia^ 

deposit,    tt  is  rather    singular  that  the.cet^ 

brated  teak-tree,  which  abounds  on   the  Oiiq^ 

bojnn   part  of  this   ran^c^  but  ia  not   foiwp 

in  Borneo,  is  a2:ain  met  with  here,  tba  pr(^«qlr 

ing  part  of  the  north  side  of  Java,  betweei 

Samarang  an  d  Surabaya,  being  a  vast  teak  foi 


above  the  ocean*    There  are  innumerable  coral  i  from  the  timber  of  which  the  greater  portion  ] 


reefs  and  coral  islands  but  Mr,  Darwin's  | 
essay  on  the  ''  Structure  and  Distribution  of 
Co  ral  reefs,"  has  satisfactorily  shewn  that 
^*  AtoUs**  or  annular  reefs  were  originally  frin- 
ging reefs  oonstructed  around  islands  tihat  have 
since  subsided.  The  depth  of  water  on 
these  banks  averages  about  30  fathoms,  deepen- 
ing rapidly  as  the  edge  is  approached,  and 
shoaling  gradually  towards  tne  land.  And, 
where  the  earth  has  not  risen  above  the  waters 
surface,  great  aubmarine  banks  are  to  be  traced 
from  one  island  to  another.  One  of  thf  se  is 
termed  the  Great  Asiatic  Bank,  and  the  countries 
lying  on  it,  may  be  noticed  first.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia  in- 
variably run  in  a  direction  nearly  N".  If  ■  W.  and 
B.  S.  £.,  and  are  all  of  the  primary  formation. 


the  shipping  employed  in  the  Archipelago 
constructed.  Java  is  the  only  Island  in  ^ 
eastern  seas  fn  which  the  teak-tree  is  in'digm* 
ons,  nor  will  it  thrive  in  the  volcanic  partsof  ij^i 
Island  where  its  cultivation  Ras  been  attemA 
ed.  Tlus,which  may  be  called  the  Camboj^ 
Range,  is  also  rich  in  minerab,  especially 
Bomean  part,  of  it,  where  large  quantitic 
gold  and  many  diamonds  a/e'  obtained  by 
miners.  The  volcanic  Islands  of  the  Arphi] 
lago  also  contain  metals,  gold-dust  being  foi 
at  the  bottoms  nfmany  of  the  mountain  street 
but  it  does  not  exist  in  veins,  as  in  the  Mi 
yan  Peninsirla  aiid  the  west  coast  of 
these  having  apparently  been  broken  up  by 
violent  convulsions  to  which  these  Islands  ba) 
been  suhjected.    'ihe  metal  is  therefore  on^ 
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«MAfiied  ffom  ilie  Ix^ttooi  of  the  mountain 
it»us8y  where  it  haft  been  deposited  when  the 
€itth  in  which  tt  had  been  contained  was  wash- 
ed an?. 

European  enterprise  has  done  roach  to  deve- 
)epe  the  reaouroea  of  Borneo^  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, ^nd  their  adjacent  Islands^ 

In  Sambawa^  the  niahomedans  take  a  high 
piaec^  and  they  are  krgeiy  proselytising  the 
noaataioeerSf  who,  however,  aecretly  trust  in  their 
idols.  In  Grohagan  at  the  centre  on  the  lime* 
diHrict  is  a  mud  volcano,  16  feet  in  dia- 
The  black  mud  every  two  to  five  aeoonds 
bahUea  up  and  subsides^  it  ris^  to  a  height  of 
20  to  30  feet,  then  explodes  with  a  dull  noise 
scattering  a  shower  of  warm  black  mud  in 
eroy  direction  ;  round  about  are  warm  brine 
swings  from  whieh  salt  is  extraeted.  Its  enip- 
tian  are  moat  frequent  in  the  rainy  season*  It 
is  eitted  Knwo,  '"  the  place  of  abode/'  and  an 
old  legend  ia  that  it  is  the  residence  of  a  mon- 
alcr  snake  whose  vrithings  cause  the  eruptions. 
The  Javanoaegive  picturesque  names  to  the  vsri- 
ott  ^aoea  in  the  Island  such  as  Prosperity ; 
Coontrj  of  ghosts ;  Unlucky ;  Heroic  difficulty : 
lie  Javanese  are  skilful  workera  in  metals,  ^Id, 
inm^  braaa  eutlery,  and  oaipentry.  Their  kris  has 
a  knadied  foma.  Javanese  and  Sumatrans  are 


They  are  ii^norant  of  any  written  cliaracter.  Iii 
their  wars  they  clotlie  in  prepared  skius.  Their 
arms  are  the  sword  and  spear  and  blow  pipe. 

In  the  Archipelago  there  seem  to  be  five 
races  of  man,  the  Malays  proper :  the  Bemang 
or  dwarf  negroes  of  the  Malay  penlusula  ;  the 
Negrito  or  Asta  of  the  Philippines  ;  the  larger 
Negro  race  or  Papua  of  New  Guinea,  and  a 
race  whom  Crawfurd  styles  the  Negro  Malay, 
intermediate  between  the  Papuan  and  Halav. 
The  Malays  are  superior  to  all  the  others  in 
intelleol  and  civilization.  They  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  Hiday  peninsula,  balf  of  Sumatra,  aud  all 
the  Sea  Coast  of  Borneo.  Their  numbers  are  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000  in  Borneo  :  1,250,000  in 
the  Malay  peninsula;  and  1^000^000  in  Su- 
matra* The  Malay  is  short,  souat  with  round 
face,  wide  mouth,  large  higti  cheek  bones; 
short  small  nose ;  black  small  deep  seated 
eyes :  Their  hair  is  lank,  black  and  harsh,  and 
the  men  have  little  or  ho  beard*  The  Saman 
or  Semang,  are  a  small  Negro  race. 

The  Negrito  are  short,  but  well  made,  active^ 
with  soft  frizzled  hair,  nose  slightly  flattened, 
features  more  regular  and  skin  less  dark  than 
the  African  Negro. 

The  Papua  of  New  Guinea  are  true  Negroes, 

and  have  made  aome  advances  in  civilizstion* 

of  Malay  race,  but  tlie  amok  is  almost  ■  The  Negro  Malay  are  fairer  than  the  Negro, 

ankaovn  in  jara.    Sumatra  has  the  elephant    darker  than  the  Malay  but  intermediate  be* 


and  tapir  and  oorang  outang  and  argus  phea 
aaa^  dragoao  blood ;  all  wanting  in  Java.   The 
Svnda  ox,  peafowl,  rhinocerous  and  sloth  and 


tween  Malay  and  Papua. 

The  lines  of  volcanic  action  to  which  these 
Islands  have  been  subjected  can  be  traced  with 


leak  oeeur  in  Java,  not  in  Sumatra  {  Dragons  tolerable  distinctness.  One  of  these  extends 
Uood,  horn  the  Calamus  draco,  a  forest  plant  of  along  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  and  the  S.  coast 
a  granular  matter  adherent  to  the  of  Java ;  whence  it  is  continued  by  a  chain  of 
fraila,  and  obtained  by  beating  or  thresh*  Islands,  separated  by  narrow  but  deep  chan- 
ihe  fruit  in  little  baskets.  The  chief  place  of  nels,to  New  Guinea,  aud  can  be  traced  through 
la  Jambi  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  Suma-  that  Island  to  the  Louisiade  ArchipelagOir 
JM.  The  principal  collectors  are  the  Kobn,  a  and  is  probably  continued'  by  New  Caledonia, 
.wild  laOB  wIk)  sell  it  to  the  Malays  at  a  shilling  !  and  Norfolk  Island  to  New  Zealand,  thus  form- 
ing a  curved  line  resembling  the  letter  S. 
The  other  line  commences  in  Kamtschatk^ 
and  extenda  through  the  Kurile  Islands,  Japan 
and  Loochoo,  to  the  Philippines,  where  it 
separates  into  two  branches,  one  traversing 
Palawan  and  the  N.  W.  part  of  Borneo,, 
where  it  terminates  near  tlie  limits  of  the  Greai( 
Asiatic  Bank,  and  the  oiher  continuing .  in  a 
southerly  direction  until  it  comes,  in  contact 
with  the  Snmatran  line.  It  ia  near  this  point 
of  contact  that  the  volcanic  aetiun  has  been 
|4^  hollowed  trnnk  of  a  tree.     The  Balinese  I  strongest,  throwing  the  isbnds  into  fantastic 


Ji  fmmd^  ahont  48  tons  are  said  to  be  collected 

ii  JWb^  hat  this  seems  on  excessive  estimate. 

JAo  aCeaia  of  the  male  plant  form  walking  sticka 

jii  are  supposed  to  he  the  Jambee  so  fashion- 

jUi  ha  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.-^'vCrai^«/*<^'a 

.Ifahoaodaaism  has  made  large  progveas  ia 

Archipelago,  hut  Bali  is  still  hindu.     Ha- 

m  Jfab^-s  inter  without  coffin  or  shroud. 

pen  Dajafc ars  idol. worshippers ;  keep  their 

fior  aone  days  aud   inter  in  a  coffin  made 


their  dead,  and  the  widows  aud  aome 
of  rajahs  bam  with  their    husbands' 
hut  other  widows  burn  or  are  dispstched 
a  fcris'  Dayak  ia  the  name  given  to  all  the 
of  Sumatra  and  Celebes  ;  but  is  par^ 
applied  to  those  of  Borneo,  where  they 
Qiuneroua;     BoiAe  are  wild  forest  resi- 
bal  ,other»  have  fixed  habitations,  Isrge 
k-nke   hiuls  eontainiag  many    families. 


forms,  of  which  Celebes  and  Gillolo  furnish, 
striking  examples.  These  islands  all  rise  ab-, 
ruptly  from  an  unfathomsble  sea,  a  circum- 
stance unfavourable  to  their  productiveness* 
since  a  large  portion  of  the  rich  soil  created 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  volcanic  rock  is 
washed  away  into  the  ocean.  Java,  however,, 
is  in  e  great  measure  exempt  from  this  disHd- 
vantage,   owing   to   the  Great   Asiatic  Bank' 
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extending  to  its  northern  coast,  from  whicli 
the    soil    is    deposited    in     vast   plains    ly- 
ing betureen   the  mountain  range  and  the  sea. 
These-  plains  are  so  surpassingly  rich  that  they 
not  only    yieid  a  sufficiency  of  grain   for  the 
consumption  of  a  large  portion   of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Archipelago,  but  at  the  same  time 
afford  such  abundance    of  stigar  and   other 
"tropical   produce  as   to   furnish   cargoes   for 
naany   thousand    tons   of    shipping.     The  re- 
mark that  has  been  made  with   regard   to  the 
ranges  in  the   south-eastern    part   of  Asia  is 
equally  applicable  to   Australia,   since  one  of 
the  most    marked  features  in  the  geography  of 
this  continent  is  the  uniformity    that  exists  in 
the  direction  followed   by   all  the  continuous 
mountain  ranges  that  hare  yet  been  discovered. 
The  Great   Jusiralian  $an^  which   fronts  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  coasts  of  Australia  commences 
near  the  N.  W.  Cape,   and  extends  in   a   N 
E.     direction  to  New  Guinea,  where  it  termi- 
nates at  the  base  of  the  high  but  narrow  moun- 
tain range  that  unites  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  that  Island,  and  separates  the  Banda 
6ea  from  the  Great  Pacific.     It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  ecige  of  the  bank  is  roost  remote  from 
Australia,  the  distance  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  N.     coast  being   400  miles.     It  appears 
iigain  on  the  S,     coast  of  New  Guinea,  near 
Torres   Straits,  and  extends  along  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Australia,   the  Great  Barrier   Reefs 
being  on  its  outer   edge.    The   Arru   Islands 
and  New  Guinea  are  thus   united  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia,   and  the  kangaroo,  long 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Australia,  is   found 
both  in  the  Arru  Islands  and  on  the  southern 
part  of  New  Guinea. 

New  Gwt/iefl.— The  northern  part  of  this  Is- 
land,lying  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  mountain  range, 
partakes  of  the  rugged  and  broken  character 
of  the  volcanic  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, but  the  south-western  part  is^low  and 
undulating,  and  w6  may  conclude  that  it  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  northern  coasts 
of  Australia,  since  the  several  Dutch  navigators 
who  explored  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  coastinij;  this  part  of  New 
Guinea  on  their  way  to  Australia,  considered 
tliem  aa  being  portions  of  the  same  continent, 
and  they  were  so  delineated  in  ronps  un- 
til Cook  passed  through  Torres  Strait  and  de- 
cided the  question  as  to  their  insularity.  A  very 
interesting  account  of  the  8.  W.  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  is  given  in  Modera's  "  Narrative  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Dutch  Corvette  'Triton*  ip  the 
year  1828,"  when  this  coast  was  explored  with 
ai  view  to  forming  a  settlement. 

The  Arru  group  of  Islands -^mq  sitoated 
on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Great  Aus- 
tt^liau  Bank^  and  extends  from  N.  to  8. 
about  )00  miles;  but  as  the  eastern  side 
of  the  group  has  not  been  explored,  its  limits  I 
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in  that  direction  are  nncertain.  Some  of  the 
southern  islands  are  of  conaiderahle  extent, 
but  those  to  the  N.,  lying  close  to  the  edg^ 
of  the  bank,  are  rarely  more  than  5  or  6 
miles  in  circumference.  The  land  is  low, 
being  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
except  in  spots  where  patches  of  rook  rise  to 
the  height  of  20  feet,  but  the  lofty  trees  which 
cover  the  face  of  the  country  give  to  it  the  ap« 
pearance  of  being  much  more  elevated.  Coral 
reefs  extend  from  the  shores  of  all  the  islands, 
and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  group  thete  are 
often  of  great  extent.  The  islands  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels  some  of 
which  are  of  great  depth,  and  in  one  of  these 
there  is  said  to  be  a  i^hirlpool  of  so  for* 
midable  a  description  that  ilie  natives  will 
not  venture  to  approach  it  even  in  their 
larger  vessels.  This  grcmp  has  not  been 
left  quite  untouched  by  the  convulsion  whidi 
has  shaken  its  neighbours,  a  circumstance  that 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  its  pom- 
tiou  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  and  in  the 
close  vicintty  of  the  volcanic  chain,  the  Great 
Ed  Island  being  duly  60  miles  distant. 

The  primary  mountain  ranges  both  in  soutt* 
eastern  Asia  and  in  Australia,  pursue  a  precisely 
similar  direction,  and  the  western  mofttAsialie 
range,  if  continued,  would  dtrike  about  the  N. 
W.  Cape  where  the  western  Australian  rangfe 
commences,  while  banks  extending  from  boti 
these  continents  aetnally '  approach  to  withiil 
460  miles  of  each  other. 

Five-sixths  of  the    whole  Archipelago  m 
claimed  by  the  Dutch  as  their  own  possession^ 
(Moniieur  des  Indes.)  Sumatra,   Babi,    Nist, 
Mintao,  the  Pora  Isles,  Poggi,  and  the  Enganos: 
Java,  Madura,  Baweean,  the  Kangeanir^  Banka, 
BHiton,  Bintan^^  Liners,  the  Natunas,  Anambat^j 
and  Tambelan,  the  kingdom  of  Sambas  in  Bot* 
neo,  with  the  great  Pontianak  and   Banjanttsi(« 
sim  residencies,  and  the  Karimata  isles  ^Celebes 
Sumbawa,  Bouton,  Saleyer,  Amboyna,  Ceren^ 
Buru,  Siam,  Sangir,  Talaut,  the  Xulla  and  Bail- 
gaai  jjroups,  Halmahera,  Obie,  Batchian^  Tcf- 
nate,  Tidor,  Waigin,  Battanta,  Silawatte,  Mj^ 
sole,  the  Bandas,  the  Ki,  Arru,  and   TenimbSy 
a  part  of  Timor,  Rotti,  Savu,   Sumba,    End^ 
Adenaar,   Sobr,     Lorn  bate,     Pntare,    Ornbt^ 
Bali  and  Lnmbofc — with   the   western   part'^ 
^ew   Guinea*— all  these  are  claimed   by  till 
Netherlands^  and  if   her   politiral  suprentals^ 
were  not  in  many  of  them  a  simple  fiction,  th^ 
would  truly  form  a  magnificent  colonial  einptriL 
The  political  geography   of  the  fiiWh<»r  "Ei^ 
however,  is  not  yet  accurately  mapped  out  ;  hrt> 
indeed,  is  the  region  in  any  respfct    perfecOT 
known.    The  recent  magnetic  survey  has  adoh 
ed  much  to  science  :   but  still  more    rraniiiik 
to  be  determined. — {EUioCs  Ma^eiic  Survejf, 
PhiL    Trans.  1851,  crii,  it87.   John's  Indkk 
Arcktp^affo,  Vol,  H.  p.  1357.)'  •   i 
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"Vhe  opening;  or  this  Archlpdago  to  Kurops 
»aa  Kindual.  Knteriog  the  uimost  easteTn  con- 
facti  of  the  Archipetego,  Ha^llun  discovered  tht 
lAdrones,  or  IsIm  of  Thieres,  Tliey  have  since 
Wm  n>a)«()  i4ie  Hannnss,  but  still  ileserve 
their  ori|riiiat  ttppcDation,  us  tb«  people  of  the 
MTTtMading  giutipg  aland  in  dread  or  their 
fndttory  inhBbitanti.  Ou  one  of  the  Uei 
e»«htm«h  islca  walls  bave  been  raised  and 
pieced  with  loopliote*,  ni  «  derence  aEminat 
theae  rovitip  banditti  or  the  sea'.  {Sir  S. 
JMekr,  t.  85).  Tlie  Udrotien  lie  ebdut  fonr 
budmt  leases  e*st  of  ihe  PhiUppiiies.  Only 
Meoftbem  is  now  tenanted,  and  that  fo;  a 
iBiU  and  aarage  tribe.  flsntstiODs  ef  caper 
met  are  in  perpetual  bloODi, 

Ota  Ihe  feetival  of  Si.  LdEsrlis,  Maj^llan 
dJHaTOTctl  thit  group  bf  more  than  forty  i»- 
l*»to ;  {tf^allen,  Prtiiminoiy  JHtooaru,  67), 
ttemnt  Dortbern  in  the  ArcliipeKgo,  to  which 
b»fa*«  tlw  name  of  the  aatnt,  but  which  were 
AarwanU  nuned  ia  honour  of  kin^  fhilip, 
Tlnrtem  only  of  them  ftre  reiantkable.  They 
Mn^iy  the  odI;  part  of  tbe  Arebipelaf^  liablu 
la  harrieaaM.  and  derive  manj  of  their  ohnrao- 
Imatin  from  this  cireum stance, —a  soil  of  sii- 
parinr  fertility,  and  adapted  for  peculiar  kinds  of 
■Aintion,  aa  well  as  for  wheat  and  rice, 
■ithuttt  fragrant  tpioes,  or  fniitt  of  very  deli- 
nla  RaTOtir.  {Orav^nri,  Indian  Arokiptlogo, 
a.  II.}  Thotr  appearance  is  sinitnlar.  in 
mmj  patta  covered  with  basalt,  IsTt-ashes, 
tnae*  of  rolranic  emptions,  find  other  mins  of 
arivr,  they  posaefs  a  rioh  altarial  soil.  Be- 
aaaik  tbe  ettrfaoe ,  the  iiiteriul  fires  of  the  earth 
■■'  IB  wmtinnHl  aotirlty. — Juk»'t  Indian 
JnkifA^  Fol.  I.  p.  103. 
.  The  Arefctpelago  eoiitaina  tbi%e  islands,  New 
BiliMa^  BoTMo  and  Sumatra,  nf  the  Rrst  class, 
Mmria  sise  only  to  Australia  ;  Java  tnkes 
•  momi  place  :  three  of  third  siEe,  CelebM, 
%mim,  aed  UiwlaDM,  enchas  larfs  n  th« 
mmi  considenible  of  ilie  West  Imliaii  proitp  ; 
aarf  cf  ■  fourth  size  at  least  sisieen,— I'.ali, 
Lwiibok,  SxmbawB,  Chmidaiia,  FIoi-p3  or  Mar- 
(twai,  Timor,  Ceram,  Bourn,  Oilol",  Piiliin-mi, 
N'csroa,  S«niar,  Mindoro,  Panny,  l^yte.  .iiirj 
Zcba— inoat  of  them  with  spacious  nlhivial 
Iraels,  navigable  rivers,  and  iii'j':b  tiaturet 
nd»».  The  groups  and  chains  in  which  they 
are  distribulod  are  ilispersed  over  nnrrow  sbhS 
■ith  the  Knealer  islands  intervening.  Iniiume- 
nMe  channels  and  pasanges,  therefore,  open 
'■•Very  direction  to  the  ninriner, — tortuous, 
r,  full  of  rooks,  reefs,  and  shonia,  wliicli 
r  Ifcfin  In  some  parts  dilR^Jult  of  nnvifra- 
.  {Grwl,  MonileuT,  i.  53.)  Tliev  an 
uaa  dangierOMS,  however,  bv  tiie  priiVHilio; 
»  of  Ihe  Wnlers,  tbe  regularity  of  the  rur- 
wd  Uie  steadiness  of  tiie  winds.  Tre< 
s  storms,  indeed,  called  typhoons,  oixn- 
■lly  vnit  IboStraileotMHlaceflit&'cTnc^ai'/tr't 
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Vofa{fe,  I.  274.)  over  tha  China  Sea ;  but  they 
sre  rare,  and  thfc  islundi  of  the  interior  re<tion 
may  be  said  to  lie  atuid  perpetual  calms.  The 
groups  known  as  the  islands  of  the  ArafHra 
sen  eunsist  of  the  Tenimbcr,  the  Ki,'  and  the 
Arm  groups,  with  others  of  interior  sijiuiR- 
canoe.  They  are  scattered  over  a  considerable 
space  of  sea,  aad  vary  in  siie  from  seventy 
milea  in  leni;th  to  mere  tufta  of  verdure  float- 
ing in  the  aea,  like  baakirU  of  grass  and  flow- 
ers, crowned  by  tall  dumps  of  palm,  and  dis- 
persing through  the  atmOspbefe  a  fragrance 
like  that  of  the  oinnamon  gaidens  in  Ceylon. 

The  Tenimber  group  oanslst*  of  many  islands, 
inhabileit  by  a  curious  race  of  people,  half 
savage  in  manner,  whose  villages,  built  on  limo' 
atone  bills,  near  the  shoi^>  combine  with  the 
varying  outlines  of  the  surface,  the  fresh  and 
green  aspect  of  tbe  interior  slopes,  and  the  blue 
water  in  the  cbnnuels  between,  to  preseut  a 
graceful  prospect  to  the  navijtator's  eve,  rarely 
equalled.  Eanal  in  hiimance.—John'i  Indian 
Archipelago,  Vol-  ii.  e.  87,  88. 

The  contrast  which  the  volcanio  Islands  of 
the  Archipelago  afford  whencompnrrd  with  the 
continent  of  Australia  is  very  strikingly  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  a  voyager  from  Port 
Eaaiugton,  crossing  for  tlie  first  time  the  sea 
that  separates  tbe  continents  of  Alia  And  Aus- 
tralia. Even  before  he  baa  lost  aouodlnga  on 
the  great  bank  which  extends  from  tbe  northetil 
shores  of  the  latter  continent,  the  lofty  rooun* 
tainsof  Timor  rise  up  before  him.  As  he  neara 
the  land  the  colour  of  the  water  luddenly 
changes  from  green  tO  tleep  blue ;  he  has  now 
paneil  the  steep  edge  of  the  baak,  and  ia  float- 
ing on  the  uttfatbomable  sras  wbioh  bouod  tiM 
valeanio  latande  of  the  Archipelago.  On  closer 
Ktamiuation  he  fiuds  that  the  land  of  Timor 
rises  aiirupt^  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  ao 
much  so,  that  from  siany  of  the  precipicea 
whioh  overbang  the  sea,  a  line  of  great  leniitU 
will  not  reach  the  boltoo),  while,  the  very  few 
spota  on  which  anchorage  is  to  befoabd  areie 
dose  to  the  sbore  as  to  be  available  only  when 
the  wind  Uaws  from  the  land.  And  to  com- 
plete the  contrast,  if  the  weather  is  olanr  wa 
peroeive  that  one  of  the  mouQtains  near  tha 
east  end  of  Timor  is  an  active  volcano.  Tbe 
chain  of  Islands  which  extends  ffom  Java  to 
Timor  is  of  the  »ime  character  ;  Lofty  volcamc 
peaks,  some  in  a  state  of  activity  ;  while  tha 
Islands  ara  separated  from  eaufa  other  by  nar- 
row clisnuels  of  unfathomable  depth,  througli 
which  the  current  from  the  Pacific,  caused  by 
the  prevalenea  of  easterly  winds,  rushes  with 
great  force ;  but  on  pasnag  theso  the  voyager 
again  perceives  a  chatige  in  the  colour  of  tbs 
sea  froDi  deep  blue  to  green,  and,  on  aouadinx 
be  finds  a  bottom  of  stiff  clayey  mud,  resem- 
bling: exactly  that  of  the  bank,  whteh  franta  the 
northern  coaata  of  Australia.  He  ia  now  on  tha 
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ireiRi  bank  which  exteodt  ft'om  11^  ftOulh« 
eastern  exiremiiy  of  Asia  far  into  the  sei^s  of 
iba  Indian  Archipelago*  The  laUnda  )nom 
losfi  tbeir  volcacio  cbaraoter^  and  on  arriv* 
iog  at  Singapore^  near  the  extremity  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula^  the  general  resemblance  of 
tb^  country  to  that  in  the  neigbbourhopd  of 
Port  Esaiogton  is  auffieient  to  strike  the  moat 
careks«  observer.  The  land  loir  and  undu« 
latiiig  ;  the  sliore  with  red  oliffs  alternating 
«?ith  aandy  beaohes  ;  eren  the  rocks  of  the  led 
iron-stone  known  to  Indian  geologists  by  the 
name  of  iat«ri(e,  are  perfectly  in  character  with 
^hci  country  of  the  Cobni*g  Peninsula,  and  even 
on  closer  examination  little  difference  can  be 
diaoovered  except  in  the  vegetation* 

Timor  is  a  word  which  means  the  east,  and 
was  probably  imposed  on  this  island  by  the 
Malays,  to  whose  language  it  belongs,  because 
this  was  the  extreme  limit  of  their  ordinary 
commercial  voyages  to  the  south-east.  Timor 
is  about  three  tiines  the  extent  of  Jamaica.  Its 
|)rin€ipal  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malayan  race, 
but  it  contains  also  Papuans  or  Negroes,  and 
tribes  of  the  intermediate  race.  The  two  lan- 
guages of  Timor  are  the  Manatoto  and  the 
Timuri,  the  first  spoken  at  the  north-east  end 
of  the  island,  and  the  last  used  by  many  of  the 
tribes  as  a  common  medium  of  intercourse.  No 
l^lphabet  has  ever  been  Invented  in  Tirauf ;  but 
judging  by  the  specimens  of  its  languaees,  the 
vowels  are  the  same  ae  those  of  the  Malay  and 
Javanese. 

From  Timor  to  Kcwl  Guinea,  there  runs  a 
long  chain  of  islets,  forming;  aa  it  were,  a  wall 
or  barrier  to  tho  aoath^astein  portion  of  the 
Archipelago*  la  these  taleU  the  inhabitai^s 
«<re  of  tbe  same  race  with  the  Malaya,  and  apedc 
many  langoagea.  By  far  the  most  ample 
and  authentic  aoeonnt  of  them  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Windsor  Eari,  who,  after  a  longer  ex« 
perienoa  of  the  countries  in  whioh  they  are 
epokea  tlian  any  other  European,  makes  the 
foUowiiig  observations :  **  In  tbe  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  Indian  ArDhipela|i;o,  where  oppotf- 
tanities  of  social  tnteroourse  between  the  vari- 
ous petty  ta-ibe^  are  of  rare  ocevrrence,  every 
island,,  every  detached  group  of  villages,  has  its 
own  peculiar  dialeet  whieh  is  often  uninteili«i- 
bie  even  to  the  tribes  in  its  immecriate  neigh- 
bourhood. In  some  of  the  laiigei  iaiands,  Timor, 
for  example,  these  tribes  are  so  numeioas^  ami 
tbe  country  occupied  by  many  ol  them  so  ex« 
tensive,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  form  even 
an  approximate  estimate  of  their  number."  Of 
one  ianguage^  the  prevailing  one,  among  several 
k&nguagee  of  the  island  of  Kisa,  one  of  the 
Sarawati  groups  in  the  chain  of  islets .  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Earl  furnished  a  curious  aid 
instructive  vooabulary  of  83iO  words.  The 
Kisa  is  aa  unwritten  tongue,  but  its  vowels 


are  the  same  as  those  of  tbe  Malay  and  la- 

venese* 

The  Spioe  Islands,  in  the  Holuoos  and  Banda 
seas,  consist  of  many  islands  and  numerous  Ian- 
gauges.    Next  .to  Java  of  which  they  form  e 
sub-government^  the  Moluccas  are  the   most 
impoitant  of   the. Dutch  possessions  in  India*. 
The  islands  to   whioli  this  term  is  applied  are 
Amboyna,  Bands,  Teriate,  Tidore  and  smaller 
islands  in  their  neighbourhood.    Tbe  islands 
am  small,  volcanic,  unproductive  in  gram,  but 
fertile  in   fine    spiees.     But  the    moustrous. 
policy  of  the  Dutch  nation  in  their    greed  to 
secuie  a  monopoly  of  this  dasas  of  producitf 
led  then^  for  years,  to  root  up  and  destory*  at 
a  great    cost,   often  by  force  of  arms,  every 
nutmeg  or  clove  tree  not  required  for  the  pvo* 
duction  of  that  quantity  of  spices  which   they 
calculated  they  could  dispose  of.     Rosingsint, 
near  Baadai  was  almost  abandoned  after   ihmf 
extirpation  of  its  spice  trees,  iis  people  emi* 
grating  to  the>  neighbouring  islands  in  searah 
of  livelihood.    TUe  people  sre  of  the  U»la>  an 
race,  short,  squat  and  darker  ia   complexiMit 
than  the  Malays  or  Javanese.     The  Amboinese* 
are  of  a  middling  beight  and  well  formod*  Theji 
sre  gentlcb  very  sober,  brave^  easily  manage^  t 
and  make  good  mounted  and  foot  soldiers  tm4\ 
a  oonsi<>enible  number  of  them  have  embraeedr- 
chriatianity.    Bands    is  very  unhe8Uhy«.  aacb 
is    subject   to  frightful  eartiiq^akee.     Wkeiif 
first  diaoovered  by  Europeans,  the  inbabiiantAr 
had  made  considerable  advance  in  civilisation ;.' 
although  still  inueb  inferior  to  thst  of  the  Uslaj«( 
and  Javanese*     Sir  Stamford  Baffles  has  fur^i 
nished  specimens  of  three  of  tbe  languages  ^ 
this  furthest  east  portion^  \\z  ;  tbose  oif  Ceram^ 
cortectiy  Serang,  of  Temate,  cofrectly  Tarnate^ 
anil  of  Saparnwa,  one  of  the  BsiKia  iales.    OQ 
28  words  of  the  language  of  Cemm^  nine  oCi 
the  words  are  Malay,  two  Javi^iese,  and  17  ar^ 
noipmon  to  these  two  li\nguages.    Ceram  Lautt 
is  the  great  place  to  which  the  Bogis  oarry  tkoti 
Papuan  slsYca  whom  they  steal  from 
Guinea. 

The  great  group  of  the  Philippinea,e)tbou 
eonliguous  to  the  proper   Indian  Archipel 
differa  materially  in  olimate  and  the  ma 
of  its  inhabitants.     It  eiitcHda  over    fifle^ 
degrees,  from  nesr  latitude  d**  to  %Q**.  N.,  a 
consists  of  many  islanda  of  which  only 
snd  Mindanao  are  of  great  sise.    The  bulk  fttf. 
the  people  are  of  the  same  tawny  com 
lank  haired,  short  and  squab  raee»  ea  the  pri 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  weetem  portion  of  t 
Indian  Archipelago.    The  foeus  of  the  ab 
ginal  eivilization  of  the  Fhilipptnes,  as.miffb 
be  expeeted,  has  been  the  main  island  of 
group,  Lu€Qa»    This  is  a  oorruption  of  t 
Malay  and  Javanese  word  **  Issung," 
a  rtee-mortav.    The  Spaaiardis  are  said  to  ha 
ari^ed  the  name  of  the  iskttd«  and  tha  nitfciy 
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«1k>  etrUinly  bad  none,  tbiuklng  tbej  meant  a 
liee^mortjiry  wbicb  was  beibre  tbe  speakers  at 
t^  tioMi  answered  accordingly.     In  the  Pbi- 


mudi  to  resemble^  tbe  brown  oonplesidDed  raeo 
of  the  Archipebigo,  of  wbem  the  Mqlays  are 
the  type.    According  to  Latham,  tbe  western 


Are  many  separate  nations  or  tribes  I  coast  of  Formosa  is  occupied  to  a  great  extenf 


ipeakiog  dialiiict  languages,  nninUlligible  to 
cscb  odi0r.  Tbe  prinoipai  languages  of  Lucon 
aie  the  Ta^^ala,  tbe  PampangSi  the  Paiigasinan, 
tmi  the  liooo,  spoken  at  present  by  a  popu. 
latioA  of  2,250i000,  while  the  Bisaya  has  a 
tfidoeiuTeiicy  among  the  southern  islands  of 
Ue  group.  Leyte,  Zebo»  Ne^ros,  and  Panay, 
esaUsning  l,X0O,aO0  people.  Mr.  Crawfvrd 
Utts  as  that  it  iioes  not  appear,  from  a  com* 
pirisoo  of  tha  phonetic  character,  and  gram- 
■atieal  atroetiire  of  the  Tagala,  with  those  of 
Ifsiay  ami  Javanese,  that  there  is  any  ground 
i»  Cncyiiig  them  to  be  one  and  tbe  same  Inn- 
gasge  or  languages  sprung  from  a  common 
psMai,  and  oa^  diversified  by  tbe  effects  of 
^km  and  diatanoe,  and  an  examination  of  the 
Bisaya  Dietioaary  gives  similar  results. 

Tbeipcat:   islands  of  Mindanao,  Palawansr, 
Sid   tbe  Sulu  gionp  of  islets,    forming   the 

limits  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
many  natious  and  tribes  speaking  many 
laagvagea  of  wbicb  little  has  been  published. 
Ml.  Crawford,  on  the  information  from  Kr. 
Miymple,  informs  us  that  even  in  the  little 
of  the  Sulu  islands,  a  great  many  dilfer- 
laaicttages  are  spoken,  and  he  gives  a  shi^rt 

of   88  words  of  one  of  those  most 


Saltt  baa  fmr  many  years  been  tbe  market 
vbm  ihe  Lanna  ami  other  pirates  disposed 
if  maeh  of  tbeir  plunder,  and  in  former  times 
MmM  was  decidedly  piratical.  The  mahomedan 
nude  mueb  progress  in  Mindanao 
iba  Siloe  ialands,  aa  baa  the  Malay  Ian-* 
§nn  the  ueual  cfaanoel  through  wbicb  it  baa 
Ktifi  tisei  been  propagated  over  the  islands 
«l|heUiaa  Archipelago.  Mr.  Grawfurd  re- 
mnAi  iJbt  whether  the  principal  languages  of 
Ifct  fbilippittes  be  separate  and  distinct 
or  mere  dialects  of  a  common  languaire 
i-a^ofaiMMi  not  easy  to  determine.  Certainly, 
m  fkonetio  character  of  tbe  Tagala,  the 
tbe  Pampangan,  and  iloco  are,  sound 
or  letter  for  letter,  the  same.  Words 
Mafaiyan  Unguages  aie  to  be  found  in 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
or  Taiwan  ,  and  as  this  large  island, 
kalf  aa  big  as  Ireland,  stretches  as  far 
aa  tbe  85^  of  latitude  this  is  the  e&tieme 
SB  a  aertherly  direction  to  which  they 
laaabed*  Tbe  aborigines:  of  iEormosa  are 
lA  ilatan^  of  tawny  complexion  and 
Allboat b  inhabiting  a  great  and 
iaiMid,  affording  to  all  appearance  a  fair 
af  det elopment,  they  never  made 
ia  civilintion,  and  at  present 
Kt#  ia  a  ilateof  barbarism.  They  are 
iHf  Mf'  Crawfurd  to  beioi^  to,  or 


by  recent  settlers  from  China  s  but  tbe  interion 
is  occupied  by  several  rude  tribes  whose  }aB*i 
guage  differs  from  tbe  known  Formosa.  Tbe 
archipebigo  of  cral  islands  on  the  nonfat 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Snnda  is  remarkable* 
A  similar  group  of  islands  is  fouitd  between 
tbe  Straits  of  Macassar  and  Bali.  ^«/4r*aea« 
Mamry*$  Thyhioal  Qtograpkif  p.  80.) 

Tbe  south-eastern  extr<>me  of  Java,  the  south 
point  of  Bali,  and  the  Banditti  Irlands  in  the 
Straits  of  Lombok,  are  all  upheaved  table  laQds> 
bounded  by  precipituous  limestone  cliffs,  several 
hundred  feet  in  elevation.     Areas  of  simple  up* 
heaval  are  found   on   tbe  north  side  of  the  vol- 
canic band  at  Flat  island,   Eusa  Badgi  and 
Linuit,  and  at  the  Iron  Cape  of  Flores,  when 
on  the  south  coast  of  Java.  It  is  thua  described 
in  Dr.    Uorsfield't  "  Mineralogical    Sketch   of 
the  Island   of  Java"  which  is   inserted  in  the 
i^entrnl   map  of  that  island  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  in  his   "  History  of  Java."     "  Exten- 
sive district  of  secondary  volcanoes  mixed  with 
hills   of     limestone,   especially  near    the  sesi 
where   the    limestone  rocks   are    piled    up  to 
great  heights — basis   basalt  and  wacken,  brec-^ 
cia  in  the   beds  of  rivers  ;•— alao    porphyry, 
jasper,  comelinn,    agate,  obsidian.     In   some 
places  quarts  appearing  in   the  well  known  mi^ 
neral  forms  of  rock-crystals,  prase  ov  amerhyst: 
The  intercourse  between  continental  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  dates   from  a 
veiy  remote  period.    Their  rare  products  weri 
in  request  in  China  and  India  long  before  they 
werd  heard  of  in  Europe.  Camphor  and  apices, 
two  of  tbe  most  esteemed  productions  id  i\ktkik 
islands,  were  used  by  the  Chiaese  two  thousand 
years  ago,   the  one  for  diffusing  an  aromatie 
fragrance  through  tbeir  temples,  the  other  as 
indispensable  condiments  in   their  feasts.     A 
hindoo  empire   long  fiourisbed  in    Java,  where 
many  megniiiGent  ruins  still  atftst  its  duraitioa 
and  greatness.     The  Arabs  subsequently  eained 
a  footini;  there,  as  well  as  in  the  other  istamla 
of  tlie  arcbipelag'>,  and  gradually  supplanted 
the  religion  and  governmenta  of  India.    The 
Malays  are  now  tbe  dominant  raoe,  and  th^ 
have  reduced,  where  it  was  possible,  the  aborts 
ginal  population  to  slavery.    Tlie  Malay  kinir^ 
dome  have  generally  perished ;  but  tbe  Mabiy 
people  remain,  and  constitute  the  mast  encrge* 
tic  portion  of  the  inbabitaats,  pesaesaing  virtuca 
which,   developed   by  a  firm    and  bbnticent 
government,  naigbt  raise  them  bigh  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.     {QjMjrt^ly  Rmem,  N9.  228) 
p.  4A«.) 

Tbe  islands  of  tbe  Pacific  extend  from  tbe  fiSt 
of  New  Guiuea  and  tbe  Khilippines,  to  w>ithin 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  the  weatem 
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eoASt  of  AmericA,  and  from  about  the  £3^  of  | 
norths  to  the  47''  of  south  latitude.  The 
lanfTQAges  spokeu  oyer  this  vast  area  are,  pro- 
bably, nearly  as  numerous  as  the  islands  them- 
selves. A  language,  with  variations  is  spoken 
by  the  same  race  cif  men  from  the  Fiji  group 
west  to  Easter  Island  eastward,  and  from  the 
Sandwich  islands  north  to  the  New  Zealand 
island  south.  It  has  b^en*  called  the  Polynesian. 
The  whole  number  of  Malayan  words  in  tite 
Maori  dialect  of  the  Polynesian,  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  William's  Dictionary,  only  amount 
to  85. — [Orawfurd  Malay  ffram.  and  Die,  Vol, 
I  p,l  to  cxlu  Mr.  Lagnn  in  JourniLl  Indian 
^rthtpelaffo  Nos.from  1848  io  1858.) 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  languages  in 
(he  A'-chipelago,  the  written  characters  are 
only  eight  or  at  most  nine  in  number.  The 
Javanese  alphabet  like  all  others  in  the  Archi- 
pelago is  written  from  left  to  ri^ht,  each 
letter  is  distiuct  and  unconnected,  and  the 
writing  is  perpendicular  and  not  slanting.  It 
is  the  character  used  for  the  Javanese  proper, 
the  Sunda,  the  Bali,  and  it  is  believed  the  Lorn- 
bok ;  and  including  Palemban^  in  Sumatra^  it 
IB  current  among  twelve  millions  of  population. 
But,  in  prior. times, other  characters  totheextent 
of  twelve  in   number,  have  prevailed  in  Java* 

In  Sumatra,  beginning  from  the  west,  the 
first  evidence  of  a  native  written  character 
is  among  the  Bataks,  and  it  is  singular  that  a 
nation  of  cannibals  should  possess  the  know- 
ledge of  letters.  There  was  assuredly  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe  or  continental  Asia  until 
|ong  after  men  had  ceased  to  eat  each  other.  The 
|orm  of  the  Batnk  letter  is  horizontal. 

The  Korinohi  alphabet,  among  the  people  of 
this  name  in  Bumatra,  who  border  on  Menimg- 
kabau,  haa  29  characters  and  consists  of  hori- 
xootal  or  slightly  raised  scratching. 

The  Kejang,  is  the  alphabet  of  Lemba  and 
Pasummah  on  ihe  western  side  of  Sumatra.  It 
consists  of  23  substantive  characters,  formed 
of  upright  scratches  or  strokes,  and  on  the 
whole  ii  Is  more  complete  than  either  the  Batak 
or  Korinohi. 

The  Lampunii^  nation,  which  occupies  that 
portion  of  the  southwestern  side  of  Sumatra 
which  lies  opposite  to  Java,  divided  from  it 
only  by  the  Straits  of  8unda,  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar alphabet,  which  consists  of  substantive 
loiters  with  double  or  lueble  consonants  making 


In  Celebes,  are  two  distinct  al|(»habets,  one  of 
thfm  the  Bugis,  at  present  in  U8(  over  the 
whole  island  which  extends  to  Bouton  and 
Sumbawa  and  wherever  the  Bugis  nation  have 
settled  or  colonized.  The  modern  Bugis  hss 
23  substantive  characters  consisting  raostlv  of 
small  segments  of  circles,  running  horizontttlly. 
The  Bugis  letters  have  no  resemblanee  to  those 
of  Sumatra,  or  Java,  or  even  to  the  obsolete 
alphabet  of  Sumbawa.  The  other  alphabet  of 
Celebes,  is  now  obsolete. 

The  ninth  and  last  alphabet  of  i\»  Arebk 
pelago  is  the  Philippines,  that  of  the  Tag^k 
nation  of  the  great  island  of  Lucon  or  Luconit, 
aud  consists  of  1 3  characters.  It  is  the  only 
one  existing  in  the  whole  of  this  group,  and 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  used  among 
the  civilized  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  islandi 
having  spread  even  to  Magindanau  and  Sula« 
The  forms  of  the  letters  are  rather  bold  and 
more  complex  than  that  of  Sumatran  alphabets. 

In  the  Archipelngo,  thus,  are  nine  distinct 
alphabets,  every  one  of  which  appears  to  be 
a  separate  and  i(  native  invention.  But  (bey 
are  not  only  distinct  from  each  other  ;  tbqr 
differ  equally  from  all  foreign  alphabets. 

These  nine  alphabets  of  the  Archipelago  an) 
the  produce  of  five  large  islands  only,  out  of  ibo 
innumenible  ones  which  compose  it.  The 
most  fertile  and  civilized  island,  Java,  bat 
produced  the  most  perfect  alphabet,  and  that 
which  has  acquired  the  widest  diffusion.  Th9 
entire  great  group  of  the  Philippines  has  pro- 
duced, and  that  in  its  greatest  and  most  fyc* 
tile  island,  only  a  single  alphabet. 

The  distribution -of  the  existing  forms  e( 
mammals  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago 
may  thus  be  indicated  :  commencing  with 
the  species  common  in  Asia  at  the  pit^ 
sent  day,  and  excluding  those  which  mtff 
have  been  introdnced  in  a  domesticated  stat«^ 
such  as  the  horse,  dog,  kine,  and  deer,  ib> 
common  brown  monkey  has  penetrated  fartbari^ 
from  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  it  extendif 
through  Sumatra  and  the  Trans- Javan  chailf 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Timor ;  hvX  All 
thirty  miles  of  strait  which  separi^ies  tbM 
island  from  Letti  seems  to  have  stopped  iti 
further  progress,  for  it  is  not  f^und  iii  a  m\t 
state  in  the  Serwatty  Group.  To  the  Dortb;  it 
extends  through  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and  il 
found  in  a  single  island  of  the  Moluoea  sfS^ 
Batchian.     Tbil' atiima),  from  its  habit  of  fi>n> 


them  up  to  44.    It  has  a  great  deal   of  that    quenting  the  banks  of  Hvers,  is  very  liab}eU| 


angular  linear  and  meagre  form  which  charac 
terisses  the  other  Sumatra  alphabeta. 

The  Achin  and  Malay  of  Sumatra  are  writ* 
ten  in  the  Arabic  character. 

The  Bima  alphabet,  formerly  in  use  amongst 
the  Bima  people  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa, 
east  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  has  now  given  way 
to  the  alphabets  of  the  Celebes* 


be  carried  out  to  sea  in  the  masses  of  dtm 
which  are  sometimes  detached  from  the  bank! 
by  the  current,  and  its  extensive  distributM 
n^ay  be  attributed  to  this  caoae.  In  Bornfi 
the  elephant  co-exists  with  the  hUck  bai9 
(Ursns  Malayanus) ;  the  Felis  macrocelis,  4i; 
Sumatra  gigantic  Tiger  Cat,*  and  so  mof 
varieties  of  the  quadrumanes  that  Iheiiriatro' 
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laeiioii  can  scarcely  hive  been  AetndentaK  In 
Java,  the  Rhiooceros^  tbe  Boyal  Tiger,  the 
Wild  Ox  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  several 
virif  ties  of  the  smaller  qnadniroanes,  still  exist 
ia  tlie  jungles.  Sumatra  and  the  Peninsula  con- 
fain  every  form  of  mammal  found  in  Jnva  and 
Borneo,  with  the  addition  of  the  Tapir.  These 
fsets  woald  go  to  prove  that  Jhvs,  Borneo,  and 
flumatra  continued  attached  to  the  continent  of 
Asia,  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  The 
common  brown  monkey  is  the  only  member  of 
tbe  family  of  quadrumanes  that  has  reached 
Cdebes  und  Bali,  although  the  strait  which 
«panitea  tbe  latter  island  from  Java  is  only 
two  miles  wide. 

'  The  marsnptalia  range  from  Australia  to* 
wards  the  continent  of  Asia.  A  variety  of  the 
KanfTiToo  fmacropns},  two  varietes  of  the 
Opossum  (didelphis),  one  of  which  closely  re- 
spmblen  tbe  Sing  Tailed  Opossum  of  New 
Ssvlh  Wales  (Phalankista  Cookii),  one  varie- 
ty of  the  Das>uru9,  the  Native  Gat  of  the 
colonists  of  New  South  ^ales  and  Port 
Bsnugf on  :  and  one  variety  of  the  small  Flying 
OpeesBm,  have  been  found  in  the  southwest 
fait  of  New  Guinea ;  and  singularly  enough 
the  Kangaroo  has  adapted  himself  to  the  half 
dtoned  nature  of  the  country  by  inhabiting 
Iht  trees*  A  variety  of  the  Knngaroo  Btlli 
azisia  at  Arm  Island,  which  seems  to  be  iilenti- 
alvith  tbeamall  Grey  or  ''Brush"  K.AngAToo, 

^B  tbe  thickets   througiiout  Australia. 

is    the    "  Filander"   of  Valentyn.     The 

bj  which  it  is  known  in  the  Moluccas  is 
Filandook."     In  Ceram,  tbe  Rin((-tailed  Op- 

i,'llhe  Native  Cat,the  Flying  Opossum, and  I 

Vittk  Flying  Squirrel,  all  marsupials,  and 

^Btieal  ia.  appearance  and  habits  with  those 

attend  throughout  Australia,  hold  un- 

tfapatai  possession  of  the  forest  treea.     Tbe 

Ih^-taikd  Opossum,  which  is  the  most  iiume- 

nm,  as  in  Kew  South  Wales,  is  a  common  pet 

Htoa^hont  the  Holucc<i8.     The  opossum,  more 

^BlcisI]y  the  Ring-tailed  variety  which  inhabits 

Im%Is  the  most  hardy  of  marsupiHls,  that  is 

Hwij  ha  geographical  tange  is  farther  extend- 

StlsD  that  of  any  other  pouched  animal.  The 
ir'Opoasnm  and  the  native  cat  (Dasyurus 
i)are  the  only  varieties  of  this  ancient 
of  mammals  that  have  not  retreated  be* 
Eoropean  quadrupeds  that  have  been 

Shseed  into  the  southern  districts  of  Aus- 
;  the  mere  presence  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
at  their  usual  attendant,  the  dog,  being 

It  to  drive  tbe   Kangaroos  from    the 

The  tree  Opossums  are  not  liable  to 

rbed  by  any  animals  less  agile  than  the 

as  they  are  never  seen  oti  the  ground 

when  tbroivn  out  of  the  trees  while 

and  then  they  scramble  up  again  as 

thigr  eao*    The  consequence  is  that  the 

rO^otMudsnow abound  in  the  settled  dis- 


tricts of  Australia  to  an  extent  that  oonld  not 
have  happened  previous  to  the  amval  of  £uro^ 
peans,  when  the  aborigines  kept  down  their 
numbers  by  draieging  them  out  of  their  nests  in 
the  hollows  of  trees  to  serve  as  food.  Even 
the  presence  of  the  monkey  is  not  fatal  to  the 
Iree-Opossums,  aa  ia  evident  from  their  ^co* 
existing  in  Timor  and  in  pan  of  South  America. 
The  Musang  or  Mungrjose  of  the  Western  parte 
of  the  Archipelaao,  will  prove  fatal  both  to  the 
tree-Oposium  and  to  the  Native  cat,  whenever  it 
comes  to  be  introduced  to  Australui,  as  it  can 
enter  the  hollows  of  the  trees  and  destroy  thedft 
in  their  nest  s.  The  tree-Opossums  of  Australia 
feed  on  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of  the 
Eucalyptus.  In  the  Molnccas,  where  the  Euoa* 
lyptus  is  rare,  if  found  at  ail,  the  tree  opossums 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Warringin  and  Lingoa 
trees,  and  on  the  outer  bark  of  the  Kanari.  As 
the  two  first  exist  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the 
latter  under  the  name  of  Angsannah,  the  ab» 
sence  of  the  tree  Opossum  from  this  part  of  the 
Archipelago  cannot  be  attributed  to  want  of 
suitable  food.  An  examination  of  the  limestone 
caverns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  fossil 
remains  of  mammals,  might  be  attended  with 
very  interesting  results,  for  although  the  rock 
has  been  of  subaqueous  formation,  as  evidenced 
by  the  existence  of  fosail  shells,  still  the  remains 
of  mammnls  mny  be  found  there,  as  well  as  la 
the  caverns  of  the  same  formation  in  Australia* 
Such  an  examination  is  not  necessary  to  shew 
that  mareupialr  once  existed  on  the  continent 
of  Asia,  that  point  having  been  deci«led  by  theit 
af>pearance  in  the  fecondary  beds  of  Europe ; 
still  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
science  were  their  remains  discovered  in  the 
Southern  parts  of  Asia.     * 

4 

The  Malay nn  name  is  ^'  kusu''  which  h^a 
been  latiiiieed  by  the  old  Dutch  naturalists  into 
"  Cuscas,"  and  adopt*  d  by  modern  zoologists. 
In  Timor  the  Ring- tailed  Opossum  is  common 
in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  island.  The  only 
marsupial  that  has  yet  been  traced  in  Celebes 
is  the  Flying  Oposeum,  but  the  zoology  of  this 
island  still  remains  to  he  explored.  The  Zoo* 
logical  connection  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo, 
with  the  eoDtinent  of  Asin,  is  as  distinct  as  that 
of  Timor,  Ceram,  and  New  <iuinea,  with  the 
continent  of  Australia.  Probahly  Celebes  will 
be  added  to  tlie  Australian  group.  The  infer* 
ences  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  must  be 
eelf-evideut.  The  difstinct  character  of  the 
mammalian  forms  exisiting  in  tbe  countries 
lying  on  the  Great  Asiatic  Bank,  shew  that 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  were  attached  to 
the  continent  of  AMa  by  an  unsubmericed  range 
at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  separation 
of  Australia ;  which  would  imply  that  the  curved 
band  that  passes  fVom  Formosa  through  the 
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Phinppines,  tiia  Mokoeat/  Java  and  Sumikihi, 
-is  the  most  rooent  line  of  rolcanie  action* 
*  Produciive  CAorcc/tfr.—- The  primary  ranges 
10  South-eastern  Atja  and  the  Indian  Arohipe- 
bgo  are  all  more  or  less  metalliferotts,  but  the 
labour  of  working  under  ground,  an4l  extract- 
ing the  metals  from  the  matrix,  is  so  unsaited 
to  the  habits  of  the  natives,  that  mining  opera- 
tions are  only  carried  on  in  those  countries 
which  are  subjected  to  despotic  governments. 
:L**ad  mines  are  worked  in  that  part  of  the  Ma- 
foyan  Range  which  traverses  the  kingdom  of 
jAva  ;  and  copper  mines  have  been  opened  in 
Ihe  Anara  or  Coohiti  Chinese  range,  the  produce 
<»f  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  South  American 
ojpper,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Japan.  The  pro- 
iduee  of  these  mines  has  been  imported  into 
fiiugapore,  that  of  Anam  in  considerable  quan- 
iitiea,  but  the  cessation  of  commercial  inter- 
course has  put  a  stop  t6  the  importation.  Iron 
is  also  smelted  from  the  native  ores  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  Auam  range,  and  it  is  likewise 
said  tliat  silver  mines  are  worked,  but  the  cor- 
vectness  of  the  report  cannot  be  vouched  for. 
£lsewbere,  in  this  region,  mining  operations  are 
bonfined  to  the  eoUection  of  metals  that  havr 
been  projected  fiom  the  original  site  by  subter- 
jranean  heat,  whieh  can  be  traced  distinctly  to 
recent  voleanic  action.  The  tin  of  the  Malay 
iP^niasula,  Banka,  and  Billiton,  and  the  gold  of 
Ae  Peninsula,  Borneo  and  Celebes,  are  all  col* 
Jedted  from  the  detritus  in  which  the  projected 
metal  has  been  deposited.  Lead  aud  antimony 
ores  are  found  in  the  Cambodian  Range  to  the 
ttorth  of  Kampot,  but  no  mines  have  been 
^opened. 

The  excessive  fertility  of  soil  which  cha- 
jraetecises  the  narrow  band  in  which  the  vol- 
canic stream  is  still  active,  does  not  extend 
to  the  areas  in  which  the  circulation  has 
ice^sed.  Nevertheless  the  fertilizmg  qualiues 
(Of  decomftosed  limestone  have  aided  in  form- 
ing a  soil  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
|)roduce  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
ihaa  the  richy  fat,  soils  of  the  volcanic  bands. 
3Ciii£«^,  upland  rice,  yams,  and  other  esculent 
xoots  here  attain  perfection,  and  the  nourishing 
qualities  of  the  produce  are  apparent  in  the 
.superior  vigour  of  the  inhabitants  of  areas  of 
up-iieaval.  The  wheat  grown  in  the  uiilands  of 
Timor  is  remarkably  rich  in  gluten,  although 
I  be  small  size  of  the  grain  gives  it  an  unfavour- 
able appearance  in  European  eyes.  The  culti- 
'Vation  of  produce  adapted  for  oommerce  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  owing  to  the  lands  of  this  forma- 
,tion  having  hitherto  been  neglected  in  favour 
of  volcanic  tract*,  but  its  propects  are  by  no 
^eans  disheartening.  The  coffee,  cotton,  cacao^ 
<and  hemp  ^Musa  textilis),  growing  on  the  up- 
heaved arQat,  are  the  best  produced  in  the 
Ai<)hipelago  ;  although  the  soil  is  not  calcu- 
Ifitfii  to  prpdttoe   sugar,  or  spice  equal  to  that 


of  th6  volcanic  band.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
these  areas  is,  however,  more  calculated  to  at- 
tract European  enterprise.  Coal  hss  been 
found  whenever  it  has  been  sought  for  with 
-diligence  in  spots  favourable  for.iis  deposit : — 
iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  abundant  where 
the  line  of  upheaval  has  crossed  primaiy 
ranges  ; — and  limestone,  so  necessary  as  a  flux 
in  smelting  the  metals,  is  found  everywhere,  se 
that  the  large  areas  possess  those  elements,  that 
have  mainly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain.  Fortunately,  the  gold  deposits 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  Archipelago  are  now 
pretty  well  exhausted,  and  in  the  more  remote 
regions,  Timor,  and  possibly  Samba,  are  the 
only  spots  hi  which  the  steady  course  of  indus^ 
try  is  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the  search  for 
precious  metals.  The  native  chiefs  of  the 
former  island,  terrified  by  the  rapacity  of  thf 
early  European  navigators,  are  said  to  have 
combined  in  establishing  a  law  whieh  mad^ 
searching  for  gold  a  capital  crime,  except  oil 
occasions  in  which  it  was  thought  proper  to 
propitiate  the  deities  by  the  dedicatioo  of  a 
Bulan  Mas  or  golden  moon,  when  a  hnaaan  be- 
ing was  sacrificed  to  the  spirits  of  the  mines 
before  the  gold  could  be  collected^ 

This  ceremony  is  probably  alluded  to  in  tbs 
Account  of  Timor,"  published  In  Mr.  Moors 
Notice  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Appendix^ 
p.  6.  The  name  of  its  author  is  not  givan^ 
but  after  diligent  enquiry,  and  firona  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  he  must  have  rrtaABi 
some  time  at  Conpang,  and  collected  his  kSmit' 
mstion  concerning  the  more  remote  island  from 
parties  employed  in  the  commerce  of  its  d^ 
pendencies  ;  other  wise  he  could  not  have  desF 
cribeii  Sumba  as  a  low  island,  not  much  higher 
than  Madura.  Nevertheless  the  generii  coi^ 
rectness  of  his  observations,  is  atoertaiaed. 

The  productive  character  of  the  volcanie 
area  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  pck* 
mary    formations.      With    ti>e   exception  fi| 
gold,  which    is    found    scattered  in    ainu|| 
particles  in  the  beds  of  the  mountain  streamy  , 
no  single  production  of  the  primary  areas  w^; 
pays  the  labour  of  collection.     This  defieiencgf  : 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  surpassing  ric& 
iiess  of  the  soil  produced  from  the  volcanip 
rock,  which  dt  composes  rapidily  before  the  inr 
fluenoe  of  the  atmospheie.     The  natural  pror 
duclions  are  unimportant,  the  nutmeg,  wbidi 
is  scattered  over  that  portion  of  the  band  wks^  ^ 
approaches  the  continent  of  Australia,  beifM[| 
almost  the  sole  exception.     But  the  docility.  «r| 
the  native  inhabitants  proved  to  be  such  tl^i 
they  were  easily  coerced  to  labour,  and    \mt\ 
curved  volcanic  band  which  traverses  the  Arck^i 
pelago  became  studded  with  European  settli^i 
ments  throughout  its    length    and    breaclU(»: 
which  now  vield  the  great  bulk  of  the  prodaf|ft 
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exported  from'ilie  Indian  Archipelago.  In  the 
Borthem  pari  of  the  Philippines,  the  famed 
Manilla  tobacco  is  the  chief  produotion  ;  sugar 
piaaUtionSy  which  supply  the  Australian  colo- 
UB^  occupy  the  centre  ;  and  the  Musa  teitilis 
which  jfields  the  Manilla  Hemp  is  the  chief  pro- 
duct d  the  south.  Spices  are  almost  the  sole 
prodaction  of  the  Dutch  settlements  of  the 
Holaeessy  inferior  articles  being  neglected,  as 
ii  the  case  in  countries  which  produce  gold. 
Some  islands  east  of  Java  are  stilL  independent 
of  Earopean  control,  and  these  yield  produc- 
tiooa  tailed  to  the  wants  of  the  natives  to  such 
aaexteot  as  to  give  rise  to  an  export  trade  with 
ill  patta  of  the  Archipelago.  In  Java,  coffee, 
ssgar,  rice,  and  tobacco,  are  the  most  import- 
ist  arlicles,  the  two  first  being  exported  to 
EoflaDd  ia  immenae  quantities.  Coffee  and 
pepper  are  the  chief  products  of  Sumatra, 
viiere  the  soil  is  less  fertile  than  in  some  of 
the  other  islands  of  the  band.  The  volcanic 
agniey  here  becomes  comparatively  weak,  and 
is  eoDfined  to  the  outer  coast  of  the  island  ; 
wisere,  being  backed  by  an  area  of  upheaval,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  alluvium  descends  into 
the  tea  and  is  lost.  Sufficient  data  do  not 
^sst  to  deiiDe  the  area  of  upheaval  which 
ifiterfenes  between  the  volcanic  l>and  and 
the  north-eastern  coast  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palcmbang  northward,  but  its  exist- 
enec  is  distinctly  shewn  in  the  detritus  brought 
own  by  the  rivers.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
wtt  nrcumstance  that  the  alluvial  plains  of 
wtri  which  abut  on  the  Great  Asiatic 
ware  less  fertile  than  those  of  Java,  where 
MS  aUBTinm  almost  exclusively  consists  of  de- 
»»po%d  Toicanic  rock. 

An  overland  journey  was  made  with  a  large 

^y  to  Filaranjc  in  the  island  of  Coopang 

•M  iboadaDce  of  copper  was  found,  but  the 

"wata  iid  been  ao  broken  up,  that  mining 

y«**M  coold  not  have  been  prosecuted  with 

JJU"Ne  (See  Journal  I.  A.V0I.  IV.  p.  495.) 

*«  ttpoted  gold  deposits,  which  lie  on  the 

*M||s  aide  of  the  island,  were  not  examined. 

2F|»9iiver   in   a    pure  state   is  sometimes 

^'^ht  to  Coupang  by  natives  from  the  inte- 

^i  and  as  the  collection  from  the  hollows  of 

2  2^^*  in  which  it  is  deposited  does  not  en- 

*"•  wy  labour,  it  might  become  an  article  of 

*J*«we  were  its  value  known. 

^*<  edible  nest  which  is  constructed  by  the 

Wado  esculenta  in  the  caverns  of  the  lime- 

^  difffl,  is  found  throughout  the  areas  of 

Wk  oplttaval.  but  not  elsewhere  ;  so  that 

tviiDgaUr  production,  which  from   its  value 
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'furnished  the  principal  arlicles  of  commerce 
supplied  by  the  primary  region.  Agaraj^ar,  a 
marine  lichen  extensively  used  in  China,  trepnng 
or  sea  slug,  and  mother  of  pearl  shell,  are  com- 
mon to  both  ,bauks,  but  the  Australian  bank  is 
by  far  the  most  productive,  probably  from  its 
not  having  yet  been  so  extensively  worked  as 
the  Asiatic. — {JFalionU  State^ ;?.  116.) 

There  are  five  different  seas  recognised  by  Eu- 
ropean Geography  within  the  limits  of  the  Indi- 
au  Archipelago;  viz. :  the  wide  expanse  between 
Borneo  and  the  Malay  Penisnla  ;  anottier  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Java,  called  the  Java  Sea  ; 
another  between  Celebes  and  Timor ;  the  Sea  of 
Celebes  between  that  island,  Sulu  and  Mindanao  ; 
and  the  fifth,  a  basin  of  considerable  extent  be- 
tween  the  Philippines,   Palawan  and  Borneo. 
Around  all  these  flow,  on  the  west,  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean  {8i.  John* 8  Indian 
Archipelago,  FoL  1.  p.  4,  5.)  Banks  of  sound- 
ings  extend  from  the  continents  of  Asia  snd  Aus- 
tralia, and  form  very  remarkable  features  in  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  as 
such,  are  deserving  of  more  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them,  since  it  will 
be  found  that  all  the  countries  lying  upon  these 
banks  partake  of  the  character  of  the  continents 
to  which  they  are  attached  ;  while  those  which 
are  situated  on  the  deep  sea  which  separates 
them  are  all  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic 
formation  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
coral  Islands,   which,  in    all  probability,  are 
constructed  upon  the  summits  of  submerged 
volcanoes.     Water  spouts,   in  many  parts  are 
very  frequent.     But   the  wind  often  prevents 
their   formation.    In    their   stead   the    wind- 
spout  shoots  up  like  an    arrow,  and  the  sea 
seems  to   try  in  vain    to  keep  it  back.     The 
sea,  lashed  into  fury,  msrks  with  foam  the  path 
along   which    the   conflict  rages,    and    roars 
with  the  noise  of  its   water-spouis,   and  woe 
to  the  rash   mariner   who  ventures    therein. 
The  height   of    the  spouts  is  usually    some- 
what less  than  200  yards,  and  their  diameter 
not  more  than  20  feet,  but  they  are  often  taller 
and  thicker ;  when  the  opportunity  of  correctly 
measuriug  them  haa  been  favourable,  however, 
as  it  generally  was  when  they  passed  beiween 
the  islands,  so  that  the  distance  of  their  basis 
could  be  accurately  determined,  they  have  never 
been  found  higher  than  700  yards  nor  thicker 
than  50  yards.     In  October,  in  the  Archipelago 
of  Uhio,  they  travel  from  south-west  to  north- 
east.    They   seldom  last  longer  than  five  mi* 
nutes  ;  generally  they   are  dissipated   in  less 
time.     As  they  are  going  away,  the  bulbous 
tube,  which  is  as  palpable  as  that  of  a  thermo- 
meter, becomes  broader  at  the  base,  and  little 
clouds,  like  steam  from  the  pipe  of  a  locomo- 
tive,'Bre  continually  thrown  off  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  spout,  and  gradually  the  water  is 


ildl  iuown  to  those  engaged  in  the  commerce 
•  tte  ArehipeUgo,  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
|Mi  for  deeidiog  the  character  of  the  regions 
viliA  it  is  found. 

J^toa  very  recent  period  the  submerged    ^ r — >  —  e — ^  — 

••fa  which  extend  from  Asia  jind.  Australia    released.    Jausen  never  saw  more  water-spouts 
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than  in  tlie  Archipelasfo  of  Bioun  Singon,  dur-  | 
ing  the  changing.  Almost  dnily  were  seen  one 
or  more.  In  the  north-east  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago the  east  monsoon  is  the  rainy  monsoon. 
The  phenomena  in  the  north-east  part  are  thus 
wholly  different  from  those  in  the  Java  Sea. 
In  the  Archipelago  there  is  generally  high 
water  but  once  a'  day,  and,  with  the  equinoxes, 
tiie  tides  also  turn.  The  places  which  have 
high  water  by  day  in  one  monsoon  get  it  at 
night  in  the  other.— (Ja/f*^.  Maury's  Phy- 
sical GeogropJiy,  p,  247  to  250.) 

The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  is  «o 
great  that  sometimes  Venus  can  be  discovered 
in  the  sky  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Especially    in   the  rainy   season   the   land 
looms  very  greatly ;    then  we  see  mountains 
which  are  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  high  at  a 
distance  of  80  or  100  English  mile8.-r-/ff»«f«. 
According  to  Dr.  Latham,  the  islanders  of  both 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  are  Indians, 
Japanese  or  Malay.     The  Singhalese  are  In- 
dians ;  the  Luchu  are  Japanese  ;  and  the  na- 
tives of   Sumatra  and   Borneo   are   Malay  : 
Hainan,  js  Chinese.  But  in  the  Archipelago,  we 
can  never  free  our  researches  from  continental 
elements.    The  history  of  the  Natives  along 
the  southern  borders  of  Asia,  has  in  every  era, 
exercised  some  influence  on  the  Archipelago, 
and  the  importance  of  the  international  influ- 
ences of  tlie  Archipelago  itself,  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  circumstance  that  while  some 
writ€rs  have  derived  Malayan  civilization  from 
an  original- source  in   Menan^kabau,   others 
have  referred  it  to  Java,  and  others  to  Celebes^ 
—whilst   two  of   the  ablest, — Mr.   Marsden 
and  Mr.  Crawfurd  have  busied  th^m8elves  in 
endeavouring  to  exhume  a  great  nation  whose 
civilization  preceded   the   Javanese,  the  Ma- 
layan   and    the    Bugis,    and    impressed    it- 
sdf  more  or   less    not   only   in  the  Archi- 
pelago but  over  all  Polynesia.     Mr.  Craw- 
furd,  in   an  essay   "  on  the   races  and  lan- 
guages of  the  Archipelago  and  Pacific  Island," 
^hich   was  read  to  the   British   Association 
at  its  meeting  at  Oxford  remarks  that,  *'  The 
theory  of  Marsden    adopted    by   Humboldt 
and  others    of    one    original  language    pre- 
vailing  from   Madagascar  to  Easter    Island 
among  all  the  nations  not  negro,  and  the  iden- 
tity in  race  of  the  brown-complexioned  men 
within  the  limits  in  question^  is  wholly  ground- 
less. In  a  dictionary  of  the  Madagascar  tongue, 
of  8,000  words,  the  number  of  Malay  and  Java- 
nese words  is  only  140; — in  one  of  theNewZea- 
land,  of  4,560  words,  103  ;— in  a  French  one 
of  the  Marquesas  and  Omaii  of  8,000  words, 
about  70  ; — ^and  in  a   Spanish  Dictionary  of 
the  Tagala  of  the  Philippines  of  900  words, 
about  300.     These  facts  are  of  themselves  al- 
most refutation  sufficient  to   say  nothing  of 
tl'.o  different  phonetic  and  grammatical  structure 
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of  all  the  lauinuages.  Over  the  whold*va»t  field 
under  examination  there  are  but  two  wide- 
spread latigaages  that  can  be  said  to  have 
dialects — the  Malay  and  th^  Polynesian,  the 
latter  beini;  essentially  the  same  tongue  in  New 
Zealand,  the  Friendly,  the  Society,  the  Navi- 
gators and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  in  no 
others  .^/otfnid^  of  ike  Indian  ArcIUpelayo, 

P'  178.) 

Johore  Jrehipdnyo. — An  extensive  Archi- 
pelago is  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
plutonic  zone  of  elevation  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula from  Singapore  to  Billiton.  It  is  so  closely 
connected  geographically  with  Johore  as  to  ap- 
pear a  continuation  of  it,  partially  submerged  by 
the  sea.  These  islands  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  most  southerly)  formed  the  insular 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Johore  from  the  thir- 
teenth centuty  to  the  British  occupation  of 
Singapore  in  1B18. 

The  Johore  Jrchipehyo    embraces  several 
hundreds  of  islets,  besides  the  considerable  is- 
lands of  Battam,  Bintang,  Kriintin,  Gampang, 
Gallat,  Linga  and   Sinkep,    and  Banks  and 
Billiton  may  also  be  considered  as  included  itt 
it.    They  are  geologically   and  ethnologicalljt 
although  not  geographically  the  same^  thinly  in- 
habited by  several  interesting  tribes.     Some  of 
these  have  already  been  slightly  noticed  by  Datch 
writers,    but   the   greater   part  still  remain, 
undescribed.     The  more  important  tribes  are 
those   termed  collectively   Orang  Persukuaiii 
literally  the  people  divided  into  tribes.    Tbey 
are  all  vassals  of  the  King.    Those  of  the  higk^ 
est  rank,  to  whom  distinct  services  are  appro- 
priated when  the  King  goes  to  sea  or  engage 
in  war,  are  the  Oraing  Bentan  under  an  Ulnbai 
lang ;  the  Orang  Singgera,  under  a  Batin  i  the 
Orong  Kopet  under  a  Jinnang,  the  Orang  Bulo 
and  the  Orang  Linga «     The  other  tribes,  soma 
of  the  land  and  some  of  the  creeks  or  sea.  aie 
the  Orang  GiUm,  Orang  Bekak^,  Orang  Sng), 
Orang  Kuro,  Orang  Tambus,  Orang  Mantaug^ 
Orang  Kilong,  Orang  Trmiang,  Orang  Tambui; 
Orang  Mantang,  Orang  Kilong,  Orang Tinianf^ 
Orang   Mnau,   Orang  Fulo  Boya  and  Oi«a| 
SiUt.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  wild  \vM 
in  the  interior  of  the  larger  islands.    {9»/»pV. 
ment  to  No,    6  Journal  ^  Indian  Jrchipetaftp 
Dec,  1847,  paye  836). 

The  future  intercourse  of  Anstralia  widl 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  «itt 
doubtless  be  very  great,  and  a  highly  pitH 
fitable  commerce  cannot  fail  to  spring  tip 
between  them.  The  rich  produce  of  IW 
Guinea,    of   Ceram,  and   the  islands  to  tl^ 

north  and  north-east  of  Timor,  is  now  collected 
in  the  Arru  Islands,  and  vessels  belonging  ti^ 
British  and  Chinese  merchants  annually  rei0itf 

to  them  to  obtain  the  commodities  which  thaf 

require  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of 

Europe  ai^d  oontineatal  India, 


ABCHITBCrUBB. 

Tbe  Jto^iri  Archipelago  is  more  or  less 
Ma)i|.  The  number  of  the  Silong  or  WAiider- 
iog  fiibermen  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
umnta  to  about  1»0C9  souls. 

The  ArckipekigoM  of  the  Ma1divei>y  Chagos 
ud  Laecadms  are  of  Madrcporio  origin.  The 
Etstern  Coast  of  Australia,  between  9^  and  25^ 
S.  L.  has  a  coral  reef  or  barrier. — HiiL  of 
Jnij  Tol.  i.  p.  62-3,  (U.  ed.)  Ed,  J.  I.  A. 
JTj.  V,  May  1848.  Journal  of  the  Indian 
ArSpdago,  No.  K,  Mny  W^%.—Latkonii 
Ihtfipthe  El&Hology.  -  Farts  ArcJdpelago. 
--Ad^eu  to  ike  Anniversary  Meeting  of 
ikEoyttl  Geographical  Society^  26lh  Mag 
1845,  hg  Sir  Roderick  Impeg  Mure^ison, 
II S.S.  L  9. 8.,  ^<j.  ^c,  p.  76.  Mr.  Logan 
k  Jmud of  the  Indian  Archipelago f  Sapp-  to 
Kfj.  5,  J>ee.  1847.  do  do  do  Nos.  %  ds  ii,  J^ang. 
U.  1854.  p.  28-29.— Qttarttrlg  Reoieto,  No. 
Siij).484.'-/o^ji'«  Mian  Archipelago,  Vol. 
t.^. 45-87-83. 108,  Vol  ii.p.  857.  Crawfurd^s 
Utky  Grammar  and  Dictionarg^  Vol  i.  pp,l 
to  Ul*  Mr.  Logan  in  Journal  Indian  Archi" 
f^frm  1848  to  1858.  Mauris  Thgskal 
Qtpgnpkg,  p.  80,2,44-248,  George  Windsor 
JW,  w  ho.  vi.  Jour,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
niladem  Asia,  Mag  1582,  pages  244  to 
172.  Crawfard's  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol*^ 
WtUim*9  Slate.    See  India,  Lumbok,  Qaedab. 

AMHITECTURB,  the  recent  advent  of  the 

BHtkk  nition  into  India,  the  efforts  needed  to 

obUks  standing  place  and  the  duty  devolving 

u  then  of  introducing  public  works,  have  all 

hitherto ]Nrevented  them  from  engaging  in  works 

of  onianental  architecture.    The  Cupola  of  the 

Bfloteb  Churcti  at  Madras,  built  by  Colonel  de 

Havilan)  u  good,  and  there  are  a  few  oruamen- 

UlbaiUjogs  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay.     But, 

wefil  public  works,  as  the   Ganges  Canal, 

the  SiBtherB  Coast   Canal,   already  extend- 

in;  fiasni  from   the  Brahmaputra  and  the 

Oops  to  the   Western   Coast,    the   great 

ItBi  across  the  Oodayery,  find  the  Kistnah, 

the  taandiing  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  the 

Mdi,  every  where,   from  Cape  Comorin    to 

I^het,  the  rail  roads,  with  their  stupendous 

Ugei,  and  the  irrigation  canals,  already  in 

vvkoeas  and  in  public  usefulnessy  surpass  all 

^Ai]ftn  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Moghul  or  Arab 

nddooe  during   their  previous  3,000  years 

b(  occapation.    The  Moghul  dynasties  of  In- 

v»  beyond  palaces  and  tombs,  porticos  and 

toiples  have    left    little    Architecture  wor- 

aj  of  emulation.      There  are  a  few  useful 

MriiiDd  bridges,  but  of  these  many  were  erect- 

•i  by  private  persons.     Canals  are  said  to 

Jjw  been  excavated  by  Firoz  Shah,. and  by  Ali 

Witt  Khan,  but  the  historians  of  Timur,  do 

MfJneation  them,  and  Baber  states  that  in  the 

Hnjlustan  province  there  were  none, --{Ef Hot's 
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Captain  Cunningham's  in  his  Uisagon  Aryan 
Arckiteelare  menUons  the  Cashmerian  sacred 
buildings  as  having  a  grace  and  beauty 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  Tliey  are  not,  like 
theiJiindoo  temples,  "  a  sort  of  architectural 
pasty,  a  huge  collection  of  ornamental  fritters, 
huddled  together  with  or  without  keeping." 
Nor  are  they,  like  the  temples  of  the  Jain  religion 
—the  intermediate  eclectic  system  between  Brah- 
minism  and  Buddism — "  a  vast  forest  of  pillars, 
made  to  look  as  unlike  one  another  as  possible 
by  some  paltry  differences  in  petty  details." 
They  are,  ou  the  contrary,  distinj2;ui8hed  by 
great  elegance  of  outline,  massive  boldness  in 
the  parts,  and  good  taste  in  decoration.  Lofiy 
pyramidal  roofs,  trefoiled  doorways  revered  by 
pyramidal  pediments,  and  gr^at  width  of  inter- 
columniation,  are  among  the  principal  features 
of  the  Cashmerian  temple.  The  material  ge- 
nerally found  to  have  been  used  is  a  blue  lime- 
stone, capable  of  taking  the  highest  polish,  to 
which  circumstance  Captain  Cunningham  re- 
fers the  beautiful  state  of  preservation  in  which 
some  of  the  buildings  exist.  The  great  wonder 
of  Cashmere  is  the  temple  of  Marttaod,  or 
Matan,  about  three  miles  from  Islanuibad .  Its 
exact  age  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  some- 
where between  the  years  370  and  500  a.  d. 
and  Captain  Cunningham  thus  enthusiastically 
describes  its  majestic  position ;  lean  almost  fancy, 
he  says,  that  the  erection  of  this  sun-temple  wa? 
suggested  by  the  magnificcut  sunny  piospect 
which  its  position  commands.  It  overlooks  the 
finest  view  in  Kashmir,  and  perhaps  in  the 
known  world.  Beneath  it  lies  the  paradise  of 
the  East,  with  its  sacred  streams  and  cedar 
gleua,  its  brown  orchards  and  green  fields,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  vast  snowy  mountains, 
whose  lofty  peaks  seem  to  smile  upon  the 
beautiful  vaUey  below.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
scene  makes  it  sublime;  for  this  magni- 
ficent view  of  Kashmir  is  no  petty  peep  into  a 
half-mile  glen,  but  the  full  display  of  a  valley 
sixty  miles  in  breadth  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  the  whole  of  which  lies  be- 
neath *'  the  ken  of  the  wonderful  Mnrttand." 

The  sculptures  on  every  ancient  Hindu  tem- 
ple in  India,  however,  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  old  costume.  These  temples  are  of  no 
very  great  antiquity,  are  probably  considerably 
within  the  christian  era,  but  they  furnish  speci* 
mens  of  the  local  costumes  of  a  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  many  temples  in  the  south  and  west  of 
India,  as  also  in  Guzerat  and  Orissa,  &c.,  are 
known  to  belong  to  periods  as  early  as  a.  d. 
500.  But  although  groups  of  figures  are 
numerous  beyond  description,  their  attire  seems 
to  be  entirely  conventional.  Men,  for  the  most 
part^  wear  head-dresses  in  the  form  of  conical 
crowns  richly  covered  with  ornaments  ;  their 
I  bodies  are  naked,  and  their  breasts  and  arms 
I  show    necklaces  and    armlets  of  very  or.iate 
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patierDS,  From  the  loins  to  the  knee,  or  roidiile 
of  the  thigh,  they  have  in  most  instances  kiits, 
as  it  were,  also  composed  of  ornaments  ;  and 
many  are  altogether    naked^  both  male   and 
female,  with   a  girdle  of  ornamental  pattern 
round  the  loins.     These  figures  abound  among 
the  sculptures  of  Ellora  and  to  the  thirteenth 
century ;  also  upon  the   '  Cholla'  temples  at 
Conjeveram,   and  elsewhere,  probably   of   the 
same   era.     In  the  Jain  sculpture  the  male 
and   female   figures    are    invariably     naked ; 
but   ornamented    in   general    with  necklaces, 
bracelets,   armlets,  and  zones,   of  exceedingly 
intricate    and  beautiful  patterns,  in  imitation, 
probably,  of  the  chased  goldwork  of  the  period. 
The    best  representations   of  ancient  costume 
in  India  were  the  celebrated  fresco  paintings  in 
the  caves  of  Ajunta,  many  of  which  continued 
until  lately  very  perfect.  In  thebuddhist  caves  of 
Ellora  some  paintings  in  a  similar  style  had  been 
executed ;  but  they  were  destroyed  by  the  maho- 
medans  when  they  invaded  the  Deccan  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  extraordinary 
that  those  of  Ajunta  escaped  their  iconoclastic 
and  fanatic  zeaL     They  did  escape  however, 
and  for  many  years  Major  Gill,  of  the  Madras 
Army,  was  engaged  by  Government  in  copying 
them  on  their  original  scale.'    The  architecture 
and  ornamentation  of  the   temples  of  Southern 
India  have  lately  been  rendered   accessable  by 
the  publication  by  Mr.   James  Ferguason  and 
(lolonel  Meadows  Taylor  of  the  magnifiosnt 
photographic    representations     of    Beejapoor, 
Dbarwar,  Ahmedabad,  and  other  cities.  They  are 
by  far  the  most  interesting  and  complete  memo- 
rials of  the   sacerdotal  and  regal  grandeur  of 
Southern  India  which  are  in  existence  ;  and  no 
work  gives  so  striking  an  impression  of  the  form- 
er splendour  of  those  empires.  For  the  study  of 
native  constume  they  afford  materials  of  indis- 
putable correctness  and  authenticity.  It  is  dif- 
iicult  to  decide  the  date  of   the  Ajunta  paint- 
ings, which  represent  scenes  in  buddhist  his- 
tory ;  and  the  series  may  extend  from  the  first 
or  second  century  before  Christ,  to  the  fourth 
and  sixth  century  of  our  era.     In  either  case 
they  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  old.  One 
very  large    picture,  covered  with  figures,   re- 
presents the  coronation  of  Sinhala,  a  Buddhist 
king.      He  is   seated   on   a   stool   or    chair, 
crowned  with  a  tiara  of  the  usual  conventional 
form  ;  corn,  as  an  emblem  of  plenty  and  ferti- 
lity, is  being  poured  over  his  shoulder  by  girls. 
He  is  naked  from  .the  throat  to  the  waist*    All 
the  women  are  naked  to  the  waist  ;  some  of 
them  have  the  end  of  the  cloth,  or  saree,  thrown 
across  the  bosom,  and  passing  over  the  left 
shoulder.     Spearmen  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
have  short  waist  cloths  only.     In  another  large 
picture,  full  of  figures,  representing  the   intro- 
duction of  buddhism  into  Ceylon  and  its  esta- 
blishment  there,    all   the  figures,   male    and 


female,   are  naked  to  the  waist.    Some  have 
waist-cloths  or  kilts  only,  others  have  scarft, 
or  probably  the  ends  of  the  dhotees  thrown 
over  their  shoulders.     Female  figures  in  differ- 
ent attitudes  around,  are  all  naked  ;  but  have 
necklaces,  earrings,  and  bracelets  :  and  ooe,  a 
girdle  of  jewels  round  her  loins.    The  older 
buddhist,  hindoo-buddhist,  and  hindoo,  ex- 
cavations   near    Prome,   those  at  Ellora,  at 
Ajunta,  at  Karli,  and  at  Elephanta  are  works  of 
great  labour,  and  perbapa  those  of  Ellon  are 
the  finest.     But  the  more  modem  hindoo  and 
Jain  temples  are  disfigured  by  statues  illustra- 
tive of  the  grossest  parts  of  their  belief.    The 
buddhists  of  Burmah,  at  Prome  and  Rangoon 
have   erected   magnificent    temples  for   their 
worship,  with  much  detail,  but  with  a  grandeur 
of  dimensions  that  prevents    the  thought  of 
puerility.     The  great  coUossal   figures  of  the 
pagodas  at  Bangoon  and  Prome  are  huge  stru^ 
tures.     The  pagoda  at  Bangoon,  built  on  the 
most  elevated  part  of  agreat  lateriteridge.towew 
majestically   above  all    surrounding    objects. 
The  Chinese  Joss  Houses  are  simple  structures, 
but  ornamental  from  their  pleasingly  contrasted 
colouring.     In  the  drjer  parts  of  China,  alum 
is    employed     as    a    cement    in    thos6  airy 
bridges  which  span  thd  wnter-courses.    It  is 
poured   in  a   molten  state  into  the  interstices 
of  stones,    and    in  structures    not    exposed 
to  constant  moisture,  the  cohesion    is   per- 
fect,  but   in    damp    situations    it  becomes  a 
hydrate  and  crumbles,    a    fact  of  which  the 
whole  empire  was  officially  informed  by  the 
government  in  the   early   part  of  the   nioe^ 
teenth  Century.     It  was  discovered  that  water 
had  percolated  to  the  mausoleum  of  Kiaking: 
from  having  been  built  too  near  to  the  moua* 
tain   side,  the  alum  cement  imbibed  moistor^ 
segregated  and  opened  the  way  for  water  to 
enter  the  tomb.     In  those  peaceful  days  saek 
an  event  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  forth 
edicts  and  rescripts,  memorials  and  reports  in 
succession  for  several  months.     The  son-in-i«t 
of  the  deceased  monarch  to  whose  care  the  coa*. 
struction  of  the  edifice  had  been  entrusted  was 
fined  and  degraded,  and  a  statesman  from  Fok^ 
kien  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  alum  was 
appointed  to  renew  it.  The  mabomedans  in  In^ 
dia,  have  little  architectural  to  show  except  h 
their  mosques  and  tombs.  Some  of  the  mosqusii 
as  the  5amma  Masjid  of  Hyderabad,  and  M 
mosques  at  Bejapore  are  grand  imposing  stnis^ 
tures,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  to  be  met  wit^ 
is  the   little  Damri  masjid  at  Ahmednuggur« 
built  from  the  farthing  or  "  damri"  deductions 
made  from  the  wages  of  those  workmen  who 
erected  the  fort  at  that  place.  Of  the  tombs  of 
mabomedans,  the  usual  shape  is  a  vast  cupola 
on  a  square  pedestal.    These,  commonly  called 
Ourabaz,  are  to  be  seen  wherever  mahome^lxns 
have  ruled  :  but  those  at  the  fortress  of  Gob 
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ARDASHIR,  There  were  several  Persian 
sovereigns  of  this  name,  viz.,  Ardashir  Babe- 
gan  bin  dasan,  ArUxerxes,  the  first  of  the  Sa»- 
sanian  Kings  A.  D.  226. 

Ardashir  lArtaxerxes  it.  (the  lOth)  A*  D.  8 1. 

And  Ardashir  iii,  (the  25) Sassanian)  in  A.  D. 
629  under  whom  anarchy  prevailed. 

ArdaShir-daraz-dast,  or  of  the  long  arm, 
was  Kai  Bahman,  the  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
of  the  Romans.  See  Fars.  Persian  Kings. 
Sassanian. 

ARDASHIH,  one  of  the  fire  divisions  of  the 
Province  of  Fars. 

ARDAWA  a  mixture  of  gram  and  bar- 
ley, either  in  equal  proportions^  or  two  to  one, 
as  the  buyer  prefers,  used  in  Thibet  for  feed- 
ing hordes.  Both  grains  are  parched  and  ground 
before  being  mixed  together.  Ardawa  is  thought 
very  fattening  food  for  horses,  but  owing  to  the 
loss  of  weight  and  substance  in  the  parching 
process,  and  the  extra  labour  required,  it  is 
more  expensive  than  plain  gram. — ilfr«.  Har- 
vep's  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Tarlary,  Vol, 
'\,p.  J8. 

ARDEA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Ardendas  and  sub-family  Apdeiose.  Four  of  the 
Ardeae  are  known  in  Southei  n  Asia,  A.  Goliath, 
Sumatrana,  cincrea  and  purpurea;  four  species 
of  Herodias ;  and  one  each  of  the  genera  Buto- 
rides,  Ardeota,  Nycticorax,  Tigrosoma,  Botau* 
nis  and  Ardetta,  in  all  fourteen. 

ABDEA,  a  town  in  Fars  near  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Ardekan,  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  ancient  Persians-  See  Jrdi, 

ARDEKAN,  a  mountainous  region  N.  of 
ancient  Fars.  The  hills  form  a  snowy  range  and 
proved  a  formidable  barrier  to  Alexander's  pro- 
gress. By  their  slopes,  he  descended  into 
Persia  in  his  advance  on  Persepolis.  See 
Istakhr.     Aras. 

ARDELAN,  one   of  the  four  divisions  of 
Kurdistan.     Wooded  mountains,  separated  by 
narrow  valleys  and  occasional  plains,  producing 
excellent  pasture,  cover  its  northern   portion 
which    is   a   nominal  dependency   of  Persia. 
The  Wali  of  this   district,   who  is  also  the 
principal    Kurdish    chieftain,    maintains  feu- 
dal  state  in  the  palace  at  Sehnab,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Kurdistan.     A   serai 
occupies  the  summit  of  a   hill,  round  which  is 
the  town,  containing   about  4,0€0  Sunni,  300 
Jewish,  and  50  Nestorian  (>atholic  families.  The 
in  value,  in  the  past  20  years    and  Kurdish  districts  of  Ardelan  and  Kirmanshah, 
earriages  ten  fold.— RenncU  Memoir,  occupy  the  western   lioiits  of  Persia,  in  the 
P*  zxi,  S65  p.  328.     See  India.     Kurumbars.j  space  between  *Azerjiban  and  Luristan  and  the 
AROOTE,  COUPAM,  in  the  sonth  India/ space  between  the  Ehvand  and  Zagros  ranges. 


flondahy   of  the  former  dynasty  of  Hyderabad ) 
in  ib«  Deecan  are  only  surpassed  in  magnifi- 
eeaoe  by  the  tombs  of  the  Adal  Shahi  fan^ily 
of  BeJHpoor.     Some  of  the  Adal  Sliahi  kings 
of  B^apore  are  buried  at  Gogi  south  of  Knl- 
burgab,  and  there  is  a  Langar  Khanah  near 
with  arabesques   surpassing  anything    to  be 
sen  in  the   South  of  India.     The  tombs  of 
Kolbargah  are   of  little  merit.     The  tomb  of 
Avranii^xeb's  daughter  at  Aurungabad  is  said  to 
kive  been  in  imitation  of  that  at  Agra  over  his 
idative  the  Mumtazmahnl. — Local  Netospapera 
£d.  Rev.  No.  257,  July  1857.      Pera.  Observ. 
ARCOT,a  small  town  about 65  miles  W.  from 
Madras,  taking  its  name  from  two  Tamil  words 
Arakada  the  jungle  on  the  river  Palar.     It  is  in 
LO.  U-54    N.   and   Long.   79''  19'   E.  and 
599  feet  above  the   sea.     It  is  the  Arkatou 
Jksileon   of   the  Greeks,   and   the  capital   of 
the  nomade   Sorai  (^<»fpcu)  the    whole  of  the 
Beighbouring  tenitory   for  several    centuries 
aftiM'  the  christian  era,  having  been  occupied  by 
vaadering  Kurumbars,  and  then  formed  the 
ceatre  of  the  Chola  Kingdom,     liennel  says 
that  in  his   time,     Arcot  was    reckoned   the 
capital    of  the  Camatic,  and    must  have  been 
a  place  of  great   antiquity,  by  its  being  taken 
Botiee   of  by  Ptolemy  as    the  capital  of  the 
Sorae,  or  Sora-mandalum  from  whence  corrupt- 
ly Choramandel.     It   was   then  a  pretty  large 
city,  and   its  citadel   was  esteemed  a  place  of 
strength,  for  an  Indian  fortress.     The  de- 
of   its  by  Clive,  in   1751,  established  the 
arititary  fame  of  that  illustrious  nobleman.     Its 
bkeafc  dynasty  (after  repeated  assassinations  and 
petty  wars   in   which  the  original  disputants 
diaappeared)  was   the  family  of  Mahomed  Ali, 
who  uxk  the  title  of  Wallajah,  nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  with  whom  the  war   lasted  till  the  treaty 
of  Paiii,  in  1754,  fixed  Mahomed  Ali,  second 
sen  of  Anwar  ud  Din,  in  the  Government  of 
Anol;aiid  Salabul  Jung,  son  of  the  late  Nizam- 
all'Mulky  in  the  Soubahship  of  the  Deocan. 
Ik  town  gives  its  name  to  two  revenue  dis> 
liicU  of  India,  North  and«South  Aroot,  both  of 
fhm  om  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Jadtty  North  Arcot  has  the  towns  of  Arcot,  and 
Tdkwe  and  the  western  railroad   leads  through 
JL  Arcot,  Sonth  district  has  a  population  esti- 
ntoi  at   1 ,060,000.    It  has  the  Goleroun  and 
llM«ar  rivers  and  Guddalore  is  its  chief  town. 
CUlembrom  is  also  a  large  place;  land  has 


Long.  79°  48'  E.  and  Lat.l3°  14'  N. 

ARCTONIX  COLLARIS.    Sand- Hog. 
'  ABCUIAIODE,  a  town  in  the  south  of  In- 
dhb  to  Loog.  76''  V  E.  and  Lat.  W  46'  N. 

ARDAB£KY,  a  town  in  lodia,  in  Long.  85"" 
W£.aad  Lat.  23^3'  N. 


— Ric7i*s  Kurdistan  Vol,  ],p.  209.  Euphrates 
and  Tiffvis^  Col.  CAesney,  /?.  215. 

ARDENT  SPIRITS,  are  Alcoholic  liquids 
See  Alcohol.  Arrack. 

ARDHA.  Sansc.  The  half  ;—Dina  ardha  ; 
half  the  day  :  Batri  ardha  ;  half  the  night. 
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ARDI  OR  ARTJSI,  the  name  wfaieh  Hero- 
clotu9  gives  to  the  Ancient  PersiiinQ.  Baron 
Be  Bode  supposed  the  town  of  Ajrdea  in  Fars 
near  the  mountainous  region  of  Ardekan,  to 
ha?e  been  one  of  the  chief  tovrns  of  the  ancient 
Persians.     See  Ardea. 

ARDIBEHEST  AMSASPUNB.  See  Ardi- 
hehest-Jasan. 

AKBIBEHEST-JASAN.  A  festival  of  the 
Parsees  or  Zoroastrians  maintained  in  honour 
of  Ardibehest  Arosaspund,  the  con  trolling  anael, 
according  to  their  theology,  over  their  sacred 
fire  ;  on  this  day  the  Parsees  crowd  their  fire- 
temples  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing,—The  Parsees  61. 

ARBINGA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  80° 
4'E.  and  Lat.  15°  40'  N. 

ARDI  SI  Ay  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Myrsinacese  :  many  species  of  which  occur 
in  India,  and  several  are  cultivated  as  flower- 
ing plants.  A.  humilis  is  the  Badulam  of  the 
Singhalese.  Ardisia  Aroherstiana,  WallichU' 
Kyet-ma-oke*  Burm  Lffi-kho-mau-thoo.  Burm, 
Lee-kho-mau-fshat.  Bunm  Lee-kho-mau  wa. 
Burm.  Lse-kho-mau-pbado.  Burm^  are  species 
of  Ardisia. 

ARBISrAAMHERSTIANA,  grows  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Tenaeserim  provinces. — Mason, 
JRiddelL  Wight  in  Icones  figures  A.  DoTna, 
humilis,  Utoralis,  oleracea^  panicuLatOy  pauci* 
H'jra,  pentagona^  rhomboidea,  solunacea,  and 
umbellata, 

ARDISIA  HUMILIS,  is  a  common  shrub 
at  Tavoy,  growing  down  to  the  plains  ;  but  its 
habitat,  in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  is  ''  the  east- 
era  slopes  of  the  Neilgherries,  in  snb-alpme 
jungle." 

ARBRUK.  Beng.  Ginger,  Zingiber  offici- 
nale. 

ARCCA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Natural 
Order  Cocoacess,  of  which  several  species,  A 
Catechu :  A'  Bicksonii :  A  gracilis  and  A.  tri- 
andra,  occur  in  Southern  Asia. 

ARBCA  CATECHU,  Linn ;  Roxb. 

A.  Faupel,  Owrt, 

..  <Ab  f 
..  Bali. 
..  Beng. 
Bib  ATA. 
,.  BuoiB. 
,.  Bkn. 
..  Burm. 

..     DUK. 

Eiro. 


••* 


Fufil  .. 
Banda... 
Gua  ... 
Bongs... 

Bapo , 

Knnthi   ?  ...     ., 

Kwiin      

Supeari    ... 
ArecaPalni     ... 
Betel-nat  Palm 
Catechu  Palm 

Snpari      

Jombi 


...M^LiVT. 

Maleal. 


...SiKOH. 

...Tao. 

...Sanso.* 

...Tam. 

»• 


Kachn...   ... 

Adaka 
Cavnghu  ... 

Bongs 

Guaka 

Paku  roaram 

Eamuga  ? 

Poka ;  Poka  chettu;  Oka. 
...     „  Vakh^ ;  Kanda-poka  ; 

...     ,f         Rola-poka    .Tkl. 

...HiVD.    The  variety    Kola-poka 
...  Jav.       has  long  nats. 
rinang  ...     ...    Malay. 

A  slender  graceful  palm  of  remarkably  erect 
growth  attaining  a  height  of  30  to  CO  feet,  with 
a  tuft  of  feathery  leaves  at  the  extreme  top.  Its 
cylindrical  stem  is  only  ^  few  inches  in  diamt- 


•»* 


ler.  It  is  an  object  of  extensive  culture,  ia 
many  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  in  Malabar,  norlfai 
B^gal,  Nepaal,  and  the  S«  W.  Coast  of  C^lon^ 
with  the  Burmese  and  to  a  smaller  extent  hj 
the  Karens  and  in  all  the  islauds  from  Sumatra 
to  the  Philippines,  in  which  it  seems  to  have  aa 
many  distinct  names  as  there  ave  languages.  In 
appearance!,  the  Areca  is  perhaps  the  most  ele-*. 
gant  of  aU  the  palms,  and  on  the  Burmese  ooaat^ 
where  it  thrives  luxuriantly,  a  grove  of  bet^ 
palms,  with  their  slender  cyUndrical  stems  peer* 
iog  fifty  or  sixty  feet  upwards,  waving  their 
green  plumes,  and  fragrant  flowers,  presents  a 
scene  of  sylvan  beauty  rarely  to  be  excelled 
under  that  tropical  sky*  In  the  arid  elimale  of 
the  central  Dekhan,  it  flowers  at  all  seasons,  but 
it  requires  to  be  protected  from  the  diy  wind% 
eitbet  by  matting  or  straw  tied  round  it,  to  pre- 
vent it  splitting,  when  this  happens,  it  irnme* 
diately  decays.  In  gardens,  when  mixed  alter- 
nately with  the  cypress,  it  presents  a  very  strik* 
ing  appearance.  The  structure  of  the  wood  ia 
like  that  of  palms  generally*  It  is  hard  and 
peculiarly  streaked  and  might  be  lised  in  tur- 
nery for  small  ornamental  work.  In  Travanoore» 
it  is  employed  for  spear  handles  and  bowe, 
for  which  it  is  well  suited,  being  very  elastic^ 
This  palm  yields  the  betel-nqt  of  commerce, 
which,  mixed  with  lime  and  the  leaf  of  the 
Piper  betel,  in  all  the  countries  of  South -Eaa(« 
em  Asia,  is  in  frequent  use  as  a  masticatory^ 
The  nut  is  hard  and  peculiarly  streaked  and  in 
request  in  turnery  for  small  ornamental  workf 
A  strong  decoction  of  the  nut  is  used  in  dye* 
ing.  Boasted  and  powdered  they  make  an  ex- 
cellent dentifrice.  Young  nuts,  are  prescribed 
in  decoction,  in  dyspepsia  and  costivettess;an4 
they  are  considered  to  possess  astringent  and 
tonic  properties.  Their  use,  with  betel  leaf  &q4 
lime  discolours  the  teeth,  but  the  people  ima^* 
giue  that  it  fastens  them  and  cleans  the  guma.  , 

The  mits  yield  two  astringent  preparations 
which  are  known  as  Catechu,  but  of  a  very  in« 
ferior  quality.  These  two  preparations  are  rea»' 
pectively  called,  in  fTamil,  Katha  Rambn  and 
Kash  Katfii,  in  Telugu  Kansi,  and  in  the  Dek« 
han  Khrab  Katha  and  Acha  Katha.  The  for- 
mer, Katha  Kambti  is  chewed  with  the  betd 
leaf,  the  latter,  Kash  Kathi  is  used  medicinally; 

The  tree  will  produce  fruit  at  five  years,  an4 
continue  to  bear  for  twenty-five  years.  Unlikia 
the  Cocoa  Palm,  it  will  thrive  at  high  regioii% 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  In  the  Easteni 
Islands,  the  produce  of  the  tree  varies  from 
200  to  1,000  nuts  annually.  The  nuts  form  n 
considerable  article  of  commerce  with  the  £a|i^ 
tern  Islands  and  China,  and  are  also  one  of 
tlte  staple  products  of  Travancore.  They  aro 
gathered  in  July  and  August,  though  not  full^ 
ripe  till  October.  In  Travancore,  "  those 
that  are  used  by  fnroilica  of  rank  are  collected 
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fWe  the  fruit  is  tender  ;  the  husks   or  the 
(ntrrpod   is  renipTed  ;  the  kerne),  a  round 
fcdiT  mass  is  boiled  in  water  :  in  the  first  boil* 
rufrof  the  nut,  when  properly  done,  the  water 
b'eomps  red,  thick  and  stnrch-like,  and   this  is 
ffterwanls   evaporated  into   a   substance  like 
otecha ;  the  boiled  nuts  being   now  rerooved, 
iM  and  dried,  tbe  catechu-like  substance  is 
nibbed  on  them,  and  dried  again  in  the  sun, 
nhtn  they  become  of  a  shining  black,  ready  for 
ue.  Whole  nuts,  without  being  sliced,  are  also 
pffpiitd  in  the  same  form  for  use  amongst  the 
liisUr  classes,  while  ripe  nuts,  as  well  as  young 
mis  in  a  raw  state.  Are  used  by   all  classes  of 
people  frenerally,   and  ripe  nuts    preserved  in 
witer  with  the  pod  are  also  used."    Por  ex- 
peitfo.  other  distribts  the  nuts  are  sliced  and 
eolwrfd  with   red    catechu,    or    sent   whole 
it  iba pods.    The  average  amount  of  exports  of 
Ae  prepfired  nuts  from  Travancore  is  from  2  to 
S,000  candies  annually,   exclusive  of  the  nuts 
ii  their  ordinary  state,  great  quantities  of  which 
are  shipped  to  Bombay  and  other  ports.     Ac- 
eoTdiag  to  the  Ust  survey  there  were"  upwards 
of  a  million  trees   ia  Travancore.     Heyne,  in 
Ms  Tracts  gives  the  following  as  the  mode  of 
extnctiag   the    catechu    from    the    nuts    in 
Myiorc.— "The     nuts    are    taken    as    they 
twefrom  the  tree,  and  boiled  for  some  hours 
lain  iron  vessel.     They  are  then   taken  out, 
nd  the  remaining  water  is  inspissated  by  conti- 
loal  boiling.    This   process  furnishes  Kassu, 
or  moat  astriDgent  terra  japonica,  which  is  black 
aadnuxed  with  paddy  husks  and  other  impuri- 
tin.   After  the   nuts   are  dried,  they  are  put 
iito  a freah  quantity  of  water  and  boiled  again  ; 
tad  this  water  being  inspissated,   like  the  for- 
mer, pelds  the  best  or  dearest  kind  of  catechu 
oUOoony.     It  is   yellowish-brown,  has  an 
cirtlj  liMture,  and  is  free  from  the  admixture 
offeie^  bo<lies."     The  nuts  are  seldom   im- 
ported  into  England.     The  catechu   has  of  late 
imioperseded  madtler  in  the  calico  worluof 
WRope  for  dyeing  a  golden  coffee  brown,  1  lb. 
if  iUa  being  equal  to  6  lbs.  of  madder.    In 
1S5S,  the  Ttlne  of  Areca  nuts  exported   from 
ftyho  alone  to  British   Colonies  and  Foreign 
ws,  siBonnted  to  £2,230'    The  spathe  which 
Mehes  over  the  blossoms  of  this   tree,  and 
vhich  ii  eaUcd   Paak-muttay,  is  a  fibrous  siib- 
teeewith  which  the  hindoos  make  into  vessels 
khdding  arrack,  water,  &c. :  also  into  cups, 
Mes  and  small  umbrellas.     It  is  so  fine  that 
ictt  be  written  on  with  ink.     The  trunk  is 
>ily  a  few  incfaes  in  diameter  and  is  used  in 
t^yVn  for  pins  and  Pengo  stricks,— in  Travan- 
iin  for  spear  handles  and   how.^-^jtburgh, 
••615.    Low's  (Sarawak  [p.  41)   mentions 
w  this  beautiful  tree  is  much  prized  by  the  na- 
9*^  of  Borneo  on  account  of  the  delightful  fra- 
I^Mtt  of  its  flowers,  which^  taken  just  before 
V^iiRg  from  the  sheath  or  spathe,  in  whioh  the  1  munis. — Lintf, 
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inflorescence  is  enveloped,  and  called  myang, 
is  requisite  in  all  their  mediciiiea  and  conju- 
rations for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  sick  :  it 
is  also  used  with  other  sweet-sceuted  flowers 
at  bridals  and  all  accasions  of  festivity.  The 
Malay  name  Pinang,  gives  that  of  tbe 
the  island  of  Penang.  There  are  various  kinds 
in  use,  and  the  mode  of  preparation  also  differs. 
Tbe  three  ingredients  of  the  betel  nut,  as  com« 
monly  used,  are,  the  sliced  nut,  the  leaf  of  the 
betel  pepper  in  which  the  nut  is  rolled,  and 
chunam  or  powdered  lime,  which  is  smeared 
over  the  leaf* 

Prof.  Johnston  calculated  that  they  are  chew 
ed  by  at  least  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race, 
but  like  smoking  or  anutf-taking,  all  do  not 
use  it.  The  tree  requires  a  low  moist  situa- 
tion with  rather  a  sandy  soil,  either  under  the 
bund  of  a  tank  or  in .  a  .position  otherwise  fa- 
vorable for  irrigation.  Tbe  seeds  are  put  into 
holes  6  feet  apart. 

Areca  nut  or  Betel  nut,  when  in  bulk  as 
a  eargo  generates  an  excessive  heat. — Roxb, 
m.  Ind.  iii,  615.  Voigt.  637.  Mr.  MtmdU. 
Dr.  Clegho^n.  Major  Drury^  Useful  Planti^ 
Col.  Drury'g  Fucher*$  Cocki»,  M.  M.  Jur. 
Rep^  Elliot.  Mason*s  TeniMerim.  Loto^a  Sara- 
wok.  Vegetable  Kingdom ^1^1,  Malcolm's  Travels 
in  South-Eastern  Asia^  Vol,  i,p.  178.  Jinslie*s 
Mai.  Indica.  Simmonds. 

ARECA  DICKSONII.  Koxb.  iii.  616. 

A  tree  of  the  Malabar  mountains,  the  poorer 
people  use  its  nuts  as  substitutes  for  tbe  true 
betfl  niit.--Rjx6.  m,  616   Voigt.  637. 

ARECA  GRACILIS,  Boxb.  is  a  tree  of 
Sikkim,  Sylbet,  Ghittagong'and  the  S.  Conoan 
the  Bnn-gua  or  wild  Areca  of  Bengal ;  and  A. 
triandra,  the  Bam  gua  of  Bengal,  grows  as  a 
tree  in  Chittagong. 

ARECA  OLERACEA,  linn. 

Euterpe  Caidbaea,  Spreng. 


Oreodoza  oleracea,  kndf. 

Is  the  English  Cabbage  Palm,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  wood  used  the  same 
as  Areca  catechu* 

ARECA  VESTIARIA,  is  so  called  from 
clothing  being  made  of  ita  fibres. 

ARECOTE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  76« 
'8'  E.  and  Lat,  11«  W  N. 

AREE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long,  79**  43' 
E.  and  Ui.  21^  hV  N. 

AREESH.  Arab*  Huts  composed  of  reeds, 
mats  and  rushes* 

ABBGONG,  a  town  in  India  intong.  79* 
27'  B.  and  Lat.  20^  14'  N 

ABEN.     Malay.    The  Gomuti. 

ARENABIA  SERPYLLlPOLl A  and  A. 
Neilgheniensis  plants  occur  in  India. 

ABEND,  AEAND.    Hi^u.    Bicinus  com- 


ARENGA.  SACCHARIFEKA. 


ARGAUM. 


ARENQA  SACCHARIFEKA,  ZabiU. 

Borassus  Gomutus,  Lour, 
Saguerus  Rumphii,  lioxb.  uV.  626. 
Oomutus,  vei  Saguerus,  Bumph, 

The  Tree. 


Nawa     ... 

Nama 

Areu 

HuDchoDs 

Anao 

Aonouee... 

Akel 

Maudar ... 

Sagwau  ... 

Sag  wire... 

Scho      ... 


»i 

Jav. 
..  Macasa. 
..  Malay. 

»» 

Port. 

ftp. 

>» 
Ter. 


Jap. 


The  Sap, 

Lagen      

Barum  or  Baru  ? 
The  Oostamer. 

Karvel      Jav. 

JEi^awai       ...     ... 

The  Hair, 

Makse       Amb. 

Diik  or  Dok     ...      Jav. 
Iju  Ejee  or  Eju.  ^ 

Gomuti     „ 

AUU SUMATRAN. 


»» 


A  handsome  tree  of  the  Tiidian  Archipelago, 
but  erowinj^  now  near  Madras,  in  Bangalore, 
at  Secunderabad  and  largely  in  the  Nus^ger 
Division  of  Mysore.  It  occurs  in  abund- 
ance, in  a  wild  state,  throughout  the  islands  of 
(he  Indian  Archipelago,  and  yields  its  horse- 
hair-like substance,  Javanese  Duk,  Malay,  ]^u 
or  Eju  or  Gomuti^  the  last  of  which  has  given 
the  name  to  the  tree.  The  Gomuti  is  the  only 
oiieof  this  genus  of  any  commercial  importance. 
It  attains  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  Its  com- 
mercial products  are  its  palm  wine,  Barum  or 
Baru,  and  its  horse-hair  like  Iju  orEju  or  Go- 
muti. Five  species  of  this  genus  inlmbit  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are 
handsome  trees,  their  favorite  localities  in  the 
Archipelago,  being  dense  shady  forests  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  rivulets ;  it 
comes  into  bearing  about  the  seventh  year, 
and  continues  to  flower  from  3  to  5  years. 
In  general  appearance  the  gomuti-palm  very 
much  resembles  the  sago,  but  the  pinnae  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  erect  iu   the  latter,  droop  in 


Dyaks  in  their  house  building  on  account  of  its 
durability.      This    substance  is   also   plaited 
into  ornaments  for  the  arms^  legs,  and  necks, 
and  its  deep  black  and  neat  appearance  renders 
ii  to  the  eye  of  a  European,    a    much    more 
agreeable  ornament    than   either  the  brass  or 
beads  with  which  they  abundantly  adorn  their 
persons,— ^ZoM»'#  Sarawak,  p,  41).     The  tree 
was  so  highly  thought  of  by  Dr.Roxburjih  that 
he  introduced  it  largely  into  India,  where  the 
natives,   took   kindly   to  them.     The  fibre  is 
almost  imperishable,  and  is  considered  superior 
to  all  others  yet  made  use  of  for  the  manufae* 
ture  of  artificial  bristles  for  brushes,  imitation 
horse-hair  for  stuffing,  and  such  like  purposes. 
A  tree  cut  <lown  in  the  Calcutta  gardens  yield- 
ed 160   lbs.  of  good   sago  meal.     The    black 
horse  hair-like  fibres  surrounding  the  petioles  of 
the  leaves,  form  very  good  cordage  and  cables. 
In  Java  and  Baleyn  the  sap  is   boiled  down  to 
syrup   and  allowed   to  concrete,  but  it  always 
retains  some  degree   of  moisture.     The  beat  is 
of  a  \ellowisb  colour  but  the  inferior  kinds,  chH? 
ed  saccharum  nigrum,  are  blackish  colored  and 
are  commonly  mix^d  with   the  muscavadas  of 
the  cane.  Its  leaves,  when  very  young,  are  eaten 
like   the  American  Cabbage   palm  Oreodoxa 
oleracea,  Endl.  The  fleshy  outer  covering  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Gomuti,  when  macerated,  affords  a 
fiery  liquor,  appropriately  denominated  "  hell- 
water,"  by   the  Dutch,  and  the  seed,  or  rather 
the  albumen  when  freed  from  its  noxious  cover- 
ing, is  made  into  sweetmeat  by  the  Chinese.  It 
thereforeyitldsSitgo,  Palm  wine,  Gomuti  Sugar 
and  Baru, — Koxb.  Hi,  626.  Cravf/urcrs.  Dicliom* 
ary.  Archipelago  :  Seeman  on  Palt>t8,J)r,IiojfWs 
Fiitrous  Plants,  Foigt.  637.  Veg.  King.  749.  IFo/- 
toH'sSiaie.p.Mch.  1862,p^57,116-118..V^/»,tji 
literi$, Mareden*8 Hist,  ofSumalra^p.  hl^^Fmulk' 


the  former  like  those  of  the  nibong  and  many  »^t9,Marsden  sHist,  ofbumatra.p.  o7,^Fttu/k' 
other  palms.  The  palm  wine  is  extracted  from  |  "*''•  ^^"*-  ^'<^-  ^^^'*  Sarawak,  p,  40,41  — See 
the  plant   by   cutting    off   the  larae    lateral    fibres,  Iju.   Palm  wine.  Bara  Cordege.     Sago. 


bunches  of  fruit,  "When  these  are  about  half- 
grown,  they  are  severed  close  to  the  division  of 
the  peduftcle  or  stem,  and  bamboos  are  hung 
to  them,  a  good  tree  with  two  incisions  will 
produce  about  a  gallon  daily  for  two  months ; 
a  fresh  surface  being  constantly  kept  on  the 
severed  part  by  a  thin  slice  being  daily  cut  off 
the  stem  or  peduncle,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
above-named  period  it  has  altogeiher  disap- 
peared. The  toddy  is  taken  from  the  bamboo 
twice  a  day,  and  when  fresh,  has  a  very  agree- 
able taste,  and  is  a  refreshing  drink,  with  a 
very  agreeable  taste;  however, the  Dyaks  always 
impart  a  flavour  to  it  by  placing  a  piece  of 
a  bitter  kind  of  plant  into  the  bamboos  in 
which  it  is  collected.  In  the  Nuggur  division 
of  Mysore,  a  very  sweet  toddy  is  drawn  from 
it*  The  cordage  made  from  the  hairy  like 
filaments   which  are   interwoven   around    the 

stem   and  about  the  axels  of  ihe  leaves,   is  of        ,  ,._ 

excellent  quality  and  is  of  great  service  to  the    this  name  one  in  Long.  76°  6'  E.  and  Lst.  2S' 
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Sugar.  Thatch.  Gomuti  Sugar. 
ARENQUES.     Port.     Sp.    Herrings. 

ARENTFS  ISLAND,  in  the  Java  Sea,  in 
Lat.  5°  10'  S.  Long  114°  8«'  E. 

AREOLATED  ERYTHROXFLON.  Eiy. 
throxylon  areolatum. 

AEETIGBobTEGALU.    (w-8&-7f.Ure». 

Dioscorea    opposilifolia,    U — R*    iii. 
804.— %<?0 

AEEVALAMATHANA,  a  Kiog  mentioned 
in  a  copper  plate  found  at  Kaira  in  Gu^erat  of 
date  A.  D.  1059,  his  son  was  Udaia  Ditya,  and; 
his  grandson  Salivahana.  Bee  '  Inacriptions, 
p.  889. 

ARGA  OR  LEPTOTRACHEILUS,  one 
of  the  Goleoptera  of  Hong  Kong. 

ARGAL  also  AEGOL,  also  ORGOL.  Tar* 
tar. 

ABGAUM,  there  are  two  towns  in  India  of 


CO 


AMQBk, 


ABO'fllAH. 


Faring!  cUtura.     HnrDw 
SaebUoM  ?  »» 

Fioo  del  Ii£arno     ...  It. 
Cardo  Santo  ,i 

Brahoii Saks. 

Brahmadandi  .••  fg 

ihiecDo Sp« 

Hioo  del  Inferno         i» 
Cardo  Sauto  n 

Bramha  daoda    ...Tam. 
Bramhadandichettal'iL. 


45' N.;  the  otker  in  Loag.  75<»  16'  £•  and 
Lit.  IS''  56'  N. 

AEGAUMy  iberft  are  two  iownt  in  India  of 
tUs  Moie  one  in  Long.  74""  2'  £.  and  Lat.  SI 
n,  N  ;  the  oiber  in  Long.  76''  53'  £.  and  Lat. 
tip  36'  N.  At  the  former  of  these,  in  Berar, 
ibiti)ewasfoughtonthe29th  Nov.  1803,  in 
vhich  the  Bhooalab  Aajali  of  Nagpore  was  de- 
fcaied  by  General  Welieaiey,  afterwarda  Duke 
«f  Wellio);tott. 

A&GKMONE  MEXICANA.    Lhu. 

fm  shiil  kanta...BK3ro. 

Bifo  lakkav Gav. 

Bitori  n 

lokaoAigemone.  Eno. 

TeUow-thUiie  ;  Mexican- 
poppy     Ena 

Oittboge  thistle  „ 

I  f triap-dataia   or    Pita- 
,    <U(ara Ddk. 

Bber  Band Hi5d. 

Brai&ha     ...  j, 

0  Daada  „ 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  abundant  luxuriance 
jis  BMy  parts  of  India,  and  its  large  yellow 
fthiilie  shaped  flowers  appear  in  January,  Feb- 
jniarj  and  March.  Their  seeds  and  milk-like  sap 
iinaied  in  native  medicine,  but  they  uem  use- 
kis.  The  plant  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
ibtllast. 

the  Oil  cMed  Cooraukto  oii^ 

IBrvBidaiidoo  yennai ..  Tam. 
iBnooadandie  Noona  ...TxL. 
datun  kft  tel^HutD. 

lis,  psle  yellow,  dear  and  lim;>id  ahd  may  be  ob- 

radaed  in  large  qanntities  from  the  round  oorru- 

Med  seeds.  It  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  na- 

tifes  and  used  in  lamps,  but  is  doubtless  adapted 

to  ok)«r  and  mor^  itnportant  uses.     The  seeds 

Ir^ilsrge  quantity  of  oil,  nearly  as  much  as 

^^MoniBon  mustard  seed.  The  oil  is  mild.resem* 

hK^ttitof  the  poppy,  and  may  be  taken  in 

Me-oince  doses   without  producing   purgative 

iCiBflU,    It  is  readily  procurable,  and  so  cheap 

"    I  eonsiderable  saving  has  been  effected 

its  introduction  by  Dr.  Thompson  into  the 

(•Ida  jail  for  burning  in  place  of  mustard  oil. 

^Skanfhi€Wf>  Bog.  VtgeL  King.  48.  Hooker 

et.  fkom.  251,  Mairae  £x.  Jur.   Report. 

J*.  1862. 

ARGENT,    Fb.     Silver. 

A&GENTIf  EROUS  GALENA.    See  Oa- 


Oil  of  Prickly  Poppy, 
or  Jamaica  yellow 
thistle %NG. 


AJGENrO.    It.    Silver. 
AftGEinrOVITO.    It.  Memry. 
ARGBNTUII,    lAT-    Silver. 
ARGtilA,  <tr  tlie  Yoni,  in  hindu  mytholo- 
',  IS  Parvati's  especial  emblem  ;  ptroperly,  the 

is  the  cup  oroinde  from  wbieh  Hhe 
^   rises,  its  outer  edge  or  rim  being  the 
M.  Arghn  Patra  is  a  boat  ahaped  vesael  used 
^  MBgioM  eeremoniea  of  the  hindoa  to 

thr  Alalia,  or  of ering  inade  of  Tila 
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or  Sesamnm  indicum,  cuia-grius,  perfumes, 
flowers,  durva-grasa  and  water.  These  vessels 
called  Argha,  or  Patra,  as  also  Argha-patra  : 
the  first,  meaning  a  boat,  or  vesael  :  the  letter, 
a  cup,  or  goblet ;  remind  us  stroni^ly  of  the 
Patera  of  the  Romans.  Piitra  is  also  a  leaf, 
especially  when  formed  into  a  cup  or  drinking 
vessel,  as  is  very  comfnonlf  done  in  Itidia  :  the 
plantain  leaf,  of  which  it  h'as  been  sttpposed  the 
aprons  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  made,  is  easily 
formed  into  a  convenient  cup,  and  it  is  retaiu- 
cd  in  that  shape  by  a  skewer.  The  Argha  of 
the  hindttfl  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Argoof  the  Greeks,  but  the  subject  of  the  Argha 
has  given  rise  amongst  the  hind  us  to  so  many 
wildly  speculative  theories  that  reference  may 
be  made  to  Lustral  oeremouies :  Narayana  : 
Yavana.  Much  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  hindu 
religion,  as  in  this  instance,  has  had  a  physio- 
logical origin^  and  as  many  of  their  fasts,  festival 
days  and  observances  are  also  astronomical. 

AEGHANATUA,  or  lord  of  the  boat  shaped 
vessel,  is  a  title  of  Iswara  or  Siva.  Argbanatlia 
Iswara  apjiears  to  have  been  literally  translated 
by  Plutarch,  as  Iris  and  Osiris,  when  he  asserts 
that  Osiris  was  commander  of  the  Argo.  This, 
as  a  name  of  Siva,  is  in  allusion  to  the  Argha's 
connexion  with  tlie  Linga. — Citle,  Myth.  Hind. 

ABGUA,  a  town  in  India,  ini  Long.  S^'^ 
46' E.  and  Let,  88**  16' N.     -    , 

ARGUAND-AB,  a  river  near  Candahar,  in 
the  hilk  On. its  left  bank  is  the  famous  grot- 
to, the  Ghar-i-Jamshid,  sixteen  miles  S.  W. 
of  Candahar.  The  hills,  the  Panj  Bai,  over- 
look the  river^  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the 
Grotto  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
beautifully  carved. 

ARGHA  PATRA.    See  Argfaa.: 

ABGHANI-MAIDAN,i8iiitheSouthernslope 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  i  about  80  miles  to  its  West 
rises  the  Western  branch  of  the  Tigris.    See 

Tigris. 

ARGHAWAN.  Hind.  Pirs.  Babcr  men- 
tions, two  Artehawans,  quite  different  plants, 
the  red  and  the  yeMow.  The  yellow  is  com- 
mon on  all  the  plarns  of  Central  Asia,  also 
on  those  of  Beluchietan,  and  Persia.  In  the 
latter  region  it  is  named  Mahak.  It  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  bearing  clusters  of  yellow  pea- 
like flowers,  with  compound  alternate  leaves. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  numerous  natural  objects, 
whose  beauty  is  not  priced,  beoauas  it  ia  not 
rare.  The  red  argha  wan  is  a  ^saaaR  ti^ee.^— 
Masi9n*8  Joumrgy  Voh  iii.  p.4G.  " 

ARGHEL,  EOTPT.  The  leaves  ofSoTenos- 
temma  argel,  a  native  of  Syrie^.  They  are 
purgative  and  are  eroploycijn  K^vpt  to  adul- 
terate senna. — flqjf.  Ky  mmg^  p-  ii  S.  Sim* 
m&nde»    See  Cassia. 

ARG'HUM.    See  Hindoo. 
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ABGYLIfi. 


ARHATA. 


ARGBUN,  a  Sind  dynasty  vho  held  a  brief 
sway  from  A.  D.  1521  to  1554*5,  a  pi*riod  of 
34>  years,  dnrinj^  which  Sl«oja  Be^s  and  his  son 
HirZii  Shah  Uuessia  reigned.  Argiiun  Khan 
Tsr  Khan,  was  grandson  of  Hulaku,  grandson 
of  Ghan<(iz  KUnw.-^ Elliot,  p.  498. 

AROHUN  KHAN  of  PEH8IA,  Kablai 
Khan's  great  nephew.  His  wife  was  ZibeiUna, 
theKhatun  fiula<;an,  a  lady  of  great  heauty  and 
ability.  She  had  been  married  to  Abaka,  but  on 
his  demise,  according  to  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  Mongols,  she  passed  to  the  Urda  of  her 
stepson,  Arghan.  On  her  death,  Arghuu  sent 
Marco  Polo  for  another  wife,  out  of  the  Mon- 
gol tribe  of  Bayaut,  but  Arghun  died  bofbre 
the  lady  Kuka-Chin  was  brought  and  she 
passed  to  Ghazan,  the  nephew  of  Ari^hun,  for 
Arghun  bad  be<>n  succeeded  by  Khi-Kafu,  his 
brother —Qirdr/.   Bee.  July  1868. 

AROHYA,    Bans*    A  present,  or  gift  indi- 
cative of  respect  to  a  superior.     It  matters  not 
of  what  it  consists,   and   is  often  of  flowers.— 
Hind,  Th   ToZ.f.  p.  312. 

AR6ILA,  alsoUARGILA.  Hi»d.  The 
Adjutant  bird,  Leptopiilus  Ar^tla. 

ARGOL.     PotasssB  bi-tartras  :  Tartar. 

AKGON  OR  ARGOND.  A  mixed  race  re- 
sident at  L^,  half  Kashmiri  and  half  Boii.  The 
same  term,  in  Yarkand,  also,  is  applied  to  half 
bloods. 

ABGOX.  See  Argha  :  Lustral  Cefemonies. 
Narayana.     Tavana. 

AKGONAUTA,  the  Jrgonaot  or  paper 
sailor,  a  genus  of  molluscs  of  the  class  cephalo- 
poda order  dibranchiata«  Sec  Octopoda  and 
family  Argonautidse.  Several  species  occur  in 
the  seas  on  the  South  and  East  of  Asia,  via., 
A.  Argo;  coriiu  ;  cymbium  ;  gondola  ;  hians  : 
tnaustrum  i  tiiberculata  :  and  vitrea.  See  Car- 
inaria :  Mollusca,  Octopoda. 

ARGOWLI,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  8P 
15*  E.  and  Lit.  24<^  ITN. 

ARGUS.  Like  the  Argus  of  the  Greeks, 
Tndra  is  dipicted  with  a  thousand  eyes,  and  is 
hence  called  the  thousand  eyed  god, 

ARGUS  COWRIE/  CyprsBa  Argus,  some 
liave  been  sold  at  four  guineas  a  pair. 

ARGUS  PHEASANT  Lungi.Hind.  SeeAves. 
AliGYLB  of  Damascus,  is  the  commort 
V.ookah  of  India,  and  the  word  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Persian  Nargyle.  The  common  houkah 
consists  of  a  oocoa-nut  shell  containing  water, 
io  which  an  upright  reed,  or  wooden  pipe  orna- 
mented or  otherwise  and  about  eighteen  inches 
long  is  fixedy  to  support  the  tobacco  holder  and 
lighted  charcoal  (chillam.)  This  perpendicular 
tube  is  grasped  by  the  person  who  smokes;  who 
draws  the  tobacco  smoke  through  the  water,  by 
means  of  a  similar  reed,  or  pipe  curved  or 
straight  reaching  from  the  globe  to  the  mouth. 


is  the  ordinary  hookah  of  India,  and  termed  by 
Europeans  the  hubble  bubi>le  from  the  noise 
created  in  the  water.  JCobimott's  Travels.  FoL 
ii./>.  226. 

ARGYREIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonginjK  to 
the  Oonvolvulacen,  of  which  Voigt  and  Wif^ht 
enumerate  about  seventy  species  as  growing  in 
India,  viz,  A.  Acuta  ;  aggregata  argen- 
tea  :  capitata  :  cuneata  cymosa,  ellipticn  ; 
festiva  ;  fi*lgens  :  hirsuta  :  floribunda  :  Uuri- 
folia ;  MaUbarica  ;  multiflora,  pomacea  ;  seiosSp 
»pe4?iosa  ;  tilifolia  ;  splendens  :  Wallichii  ;  Zey- 
lanica.The8e  have  been  principally  brouahtfrom 
the  genera  Convolvulus,  Iponisea  and  Lett  aotniii. 
The  flowers  of  many  are  showy  iiml  ornameot- 
al.  The  leaves  of  A.  hracteata  of  Choisy,  Saroo* 
drapatta,  Sanscrit  ?  are  mentioned  in  Useful 
Plants  as  used  for  fomenting  and  pouUieing 
scrophuloiis  joints.  The  Nway-nee  of  the  Bitrm. 
is  (ht?  A.  capitata. 

ARGYREIA  AIALABARICA.    {Ckoisy} 
EattH  Kalangu,  Mal.     j     Paymoostey,  Tam. 

Grows  in  Mysore,  Malabar,  common  on  tbe 
ghauts.  Root  cathartic  Considered  hy  farricra 
a  good  horse  medicine. — Jintlie. 

ARGYREIA  SPECIOSA.— 5ir^ 

Convolvulus  speciosus.  Linn. 
tj  nervosus.  Burm. 

lieltsomia  neivosa  Bospb.  ;  488. 
Lett^omia  Bpecii)£a.  Bo^cb* 
Ipomcea  speciosa.  rers. 

Bieh-taruka  ...  Benq,  |  Saroadra-^heddi...  Taw. 
Elephant  creei^er...  Eng.I  Samudra-patra  ...  Tel. 
Samndra  8hoka  Hind.  |  _  „  pala  .,,  ^, 
Guli  fF         '  ' 

Samodra-stogamMA  LA  T. 
Samndra  palaces... Saks. 


Chaudr»-pbda    ...         ^ 

Kakkita,  kokkita  or  kok- 

kiti,  Pala-samodra  Tki.. 


Grows  all  over  India  ;  it  has  large  deep 
rose  coloured  flowers.  The  leaves,  applied  with 
the  green  or  upper  side,  are  deemed  discn* 
tient :  The  luwer  or  white  side  is  a  matttraot^ 
Voifft.  351. 

ARH.  A  river  at  Oodypoor. 
-  ARUAR. 'Sak».  Cajauus  Indicus.   Pigeon 
Pea  or  HilMhal  Pea. 

ARHATA.  religious  Buddhist  counsellors 
who  assembled  at  Pataliputra  with  Asoka. 
After  9  months  consultation  they  sent  out  nine 
teachers,  viz.,  one  to  Cashmir  and  Peshawar, 
a  second  to  the  country  of  the  Nerbadah  : 
a  third  to  Meiwar  and  Bundi.  A  fourth  to 
Northern  Stnd.  A  fifth»tothe  Mahratta country. 
A  sixth  to  the  Grt-ek  Province  of  Kabul, 
Arachosia.  A  seTcnth  to  the  country  of  Hima- 
layas.and  the  eighth  toAva  or  Sinm,  thatis,  "tbe 
golden  land/'  the  aurea  re^is  or  tbe  aurea 
chersenesas  and  the  ninth  to  Lanka  or  Ceyloa. 
Some  circumstances  of  which  we  are  uninform- 
ed must  have  prepared  those  regions  for  the  re* 
caption  of  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  Sakya  muni. 


Thesetubes  are  sometimes  made  of  silver,  as  well    which  still  prevail  throughout  Ceylon,  Burinab, 
as  ibe  vase  itself,  and  richly  sculptured.     This  j^iam,  Thibet,  and  China,  amongst  about   oi^e- 
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AnUN. 


ARIAK. 


foartk   of  the    bamaQ    race.     Sm   i^oiMlia, 
Lana.    Sakja  MuiiL 

AKIA,  lierai;^al8o  call«*d  Heri^  and  the  river 
wiich  ii  staiidft  is  called  Htri-rud.  1  hia  river 
tiHeri  ia  called  by  Ptoiemy  •Apewp  by  other 
wrilefa  Aritu ;  and  Aria  ie  the  naioe  given  to 
ike  cooDtry  between  Parthia  (Parthuwa)  iii  the 
weal,  Marfeiami  (Marghuah)  in  the  north,  Bac- 
tris  (Biikhtriah)  and  Anchosia  (Harauwalish) 
IB  tb«  eaat.  ll  ia  tuppoaed  to  be  the  aame  as 
the  Huria9a  (HaHra)  of  the  cuneiform  inacrip* 
tinaa,  thongh  this  is  doabtrul.  Fro/.  Max 
Mwiltr^B  Ltcture»,p.  p.  334-238. 

ABLA,   a  country  of  Central  Aaia,   known 
to  the  Greeks.    It  fornied  the  sixth  territory 
by  the  Arian  mea  in  their  migrations 


agrictilteral  and  therefore  a  pieasant  race,  they 
may  have  derived  their  name  from  their  plougli, 
aad  worda  relating  to  aj^riculiure  are  found^ 
in  several  tougaea.  In  Latiji,  it  is  uratruoi, 
fpoaaaro,  1  plough.  In  Egyptian  (in  Nefruan) 
Ar  ia  aaid  to  mean  a  plough.  In  Tamil  it  is 
£r  fr/fy  ill  Telugu,  Araka  t^^jf    in  Sdaiiscril, 

alonif  with  Nangala  or  Nangara,  it  is  also 
oalled  Hals  or  Hara  ^-i^  and  possibly  theAriau 

rsce  may  have  obtained  their  name  from  this 
implement  of  husbandry.  According  to  (-b. 
Bunsen,  the  Arian  emigration  from  Sogd  to 
Hactria,  took  place  prior  to  B.  CV  6000,  conse- 
quently before  the  time  of  Menes  ;  their  itn- 
migration  into   the  Indus  country^  about  H. 

from  the  table  Isnd  of  Pamir  to  the  aoiith  weat  I  C.  4000  and  he  thi^s  the  opening  to  the  Vea- 

part  of  it.  It  was  known  to  theArtans  asHaroyo,  f  didnd  describes  the  succession  of  the  foundation 

vhidi  Bunsen  (iii.  463)  ooaaidera  to  be  Herat, 

tae  Hmrw^fsT  Hariva  of  the  ouneifDrm  insorip- 

(ioiia,   from  the   river  Heri,  or   Ueri-rud,  bat 

the  Qrtek  district  of  Aria,  eomprisedthe  larger 

part  of  Sq^eatan  and  part  of  SouthernKhorasan. 

S)ce  Ariao. 
ARIA  BEPON.  Maleal.  c®t>r5lQa;6^iUr^ 


of  the  fourteen  kingdoms,   the  last  and  most 
southern   of  which   waa  the  land  of  the  five 
rivers  (the  Punjab}.    According  to  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  in  the  same  way  that   political  tradi- 
tion represents  ihat  of  the  Western  aborigines 
(the  Uamit«s  and  Shemitea)  so  does  the  Arian 
one  represent  that  of  iheKastern  tribe  in  tlie  pri- 
meval land.    The  vast  climatic  change  which 
look  plaee  in  the  northern  countries  is  attribut- 
ed in  the  Bible  to  the  action  of  water.     lu  the 
other,  the  audden  freesing  up  of  rivers  is  the 
eause  assigntd.    Both  may  have  resulted  from 
the  same  cause,  the  upheaving  of  the  land  by  ] 
volcanic  action,  elevating  portions  and  depress- 
ing into  bssius*  auoh  as  the  Caspian  sea      Ttu 
months  of  winter  is  now  the  climate  of  West- 
em  Thibet,  Pamer  and  Belur,  at  the  present 
day,  and  correaponds   with   that  of  the  Altai 
country,  and  the  district  east  of  the  Kuen  Lung, 
the  paradise  of  the  Chinese.    The  country  ai 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  eastf-rn  and   most . 
northern   point  whence    the    Arians  .  came. 
Wherever  the  Indians  may  have  fixed  the  dwell- 
ini;  placea  of    their  northern  ancestors,  the 
Uttaru  Kuru,  we  cannot  he  thinks,  venture  to 


Azadiracbta  Indica. 
ARIA  DKSA.  See  Hindoo,  also  SakyaMuni. 
ARIAHA.  See  Arian  :  Hindoo. 
Aiil-ALU.    Malbal.     (Q^rocQ'oej    Syn. 

of  Ficva  religioaa. — Li/in. 

ARlAliU.  See  Arian :  Hindoo. 
ARIAN,   alao  written   Aryan  ;  this  intel- 
leetaal  race,  originally  argicaltural,  have  been 
aabitemjptedly  maat^ra   of    the  world  aioce 
the  date  of  the    Persian  dominion  and  been 
ihe  mightiest  engine  of  civilization.     In  re- 
cent years,    the  res«*arci)es  of  Chevalier  Bun- 
sea,  of  Profeaaora  Wilson   and   Max   Muller 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  seem  to  prove  that  much 
'of  the  earlier    history   of    two   branchea  of 
this  race  are  embodied  in  the  Vendidad  of  the 
aacipnt  Peraians  and  present  Par«ees  and   in 
the  Vfdaa  of  the  Hindoos.     According  to  Dr. 
Hang,  the  opening  to  the   Vendidad  or   Code  i  pl«c«  the  primeval  seats  of  the  Arians  anywhere 
of  the'Fire-worihippers  of  Iran,  dates  from  the    hut  on  the  slopes  of  thcBclur  Tagh,  in  the  high-  ^ 
■M>st  ancient   times,  and  its  contents  are   the    land  of Pamer,betweeuthe  40th  and  37th  degrees  ' 
feminiscences  of  the  passage  of  the  old  Arians    of  N.  latitude,  and  86°  and  9  J°  of  lor.gitudt-. 
into  India,   on  the   south,  and  into   Persia  on    On  thia  western  slope  of  the  Belur  Tag  and  tiie  , 
the  sonth  weat.  Major  Cunningham,  also,  in  his    MusUgh  (the  Tian-Slinngor  Celestial  Mountains 
learned  work  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes  (p.  15,)  uses    of  the  Chinese)  the  Haro  berezoiti  (Albordsli) 
the  term  Arian  in  allusion  to  the  race  of  Ar>yn,    »»  likewise  to  be  looked  for,  whiqli  is  invoked  in 
whose  emigrations  are  recorded  in  the  Zemta     ihe  Zenda vista,  as  the  principal  moantaiii  and  , 
vrsu,  who,  atarting  from  Ericene  Vijo,  gradu-    tke  primevHl  source  of  the  waters.  At  the  present 
ally  spread  to  the  south-east,  over  Aryya  vart'ha    day,  the  old  indigenous  iiihaWitants  of  that  dis- 
or  Aryya«iesa,   the  northern   plains  of  India,    triot,  and  itenerally  those  of  Khusgar,  Yarkand,  . 
«ftd  to   the  sonth- w^st,   over  Iran   or  Persia:    Khoten,  Turfan,  and  the  adjaosnt  highlands, 
keadda   that  the  Modes  are  called   Arioi  by    are  Tajiks  who  apeak  Persian,   and  who  are  all  . 
llerodolns.  The  original  meaning  of  their  name   agricuUiyrisU.     The   Turkomans  either    came 
is  aaid  U  have  been  equivalent  to  upper  noble.    «fter  theih  and  settled  at  a  hiter  period,  or  eUe 
It  hits  alao,   however,  been    suggested  that  as    they  are   aborijdines  whom  the  Allans  found 
the  Allans   were  orijciually   and  e«senlially  an  |  thete.  On  \h\»  point,  Ciie\alitr  Bunseu  Jikewi^, 
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remarlcB  that  Ihe  opening  olT  that  samd  oo<ie 
.   i)f  the  Vefididad,  as  certainly  oontaina  a  his- 
torical tradition  of  the  Ariana,  as  does  the  14th 
chapter  of  Genesis  a  historical  account  of  the 
eldest  recorded  war  between   Mesopotamia  and 
Canaan.    Tiie  Fargard  is    divided  into   two 
great  parts;  one  cottiprising  the   imraiKiation 
frdm  .(he  eastern  aod  north  eastern  prtmeTal 
countries  to  Bactria,  in  consequence  of  a  natural 
catastrophe  and  climatic  changes,  the  other  the 
subsequent   extension  of  the  Arian  dominions 
through  Eastf'm  Central  Asia,  which  terminated 
in  ihe  Punjab.     The  following  passage  contains 
a  genuine  description  of  the  climate  of  the  pri- 
meval land  of  the  Arians,  Iran'  Proper.     There 
Ingromaniyns  (Ahriman),'  the  d^dW,  created  a 
mighty  serpent,  and  snow,  the  work  of  Deva— • 
ten  months  df  Winter  are  there,  two  of  summer. 
The  foUot^ing  passage,  which  is  omitted  in  th^ 
Huzuresh  or  Pehlevi  translation — and   which 
Lassen   considers  an  interpolation;  is  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  above.    The   warm  weather 
lasts  seven  months  aiid  winter  five.  The  fathvrs 
d(  the   Anahs,  therefore,  originally  inhabited 
Iran  Proper,  the  land  of  Pleasantness  and  they 
left  it  only  in  consequence  of  a   convulsion  of 
nature,   by  which  a  great  alteration  in  the 
climata  was  caused.    When  the  climate  was 
altered  by  some  HA  disturbance  of  nature,  the 
Arians  c^migrate^.  They  did  not  however  follow 
the  course  of  the  Oxus,   or  they  would  have 
come  in  the  first  instance  to  Baotria,  and  not 
to  Sogd.    Their  course,  therefore  was  more 
nortlierly.  Its  present  climate  is  precisely  what 
the  record  describes  it  to  have  been  when  the 
changes  produced  by  the  above  commotion  took 
place.  It  has  only  two  months  of  warm  weather. 
In  the  course  of  the  Arians  after  their  expulsion 
from  the  primeval  eountry,  between   Sogdiniia 
and  the  S'utlej,.they  formed,  by  the  conquest  of 
fourteen   countries,  as  many  kingdoms,  in  the 
whole  of  the  Enstern  part  of  Central  Asia  and 
India  Proper,  in  the  country  of  the  Indus  and 
its  confluents.     In  the  intervening  countries, 
they  passed  amongst  the  Turanians  (Scythians 
and  Turcomans)  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
inhabitants  whom  they   found  in    India,  were 
likewise  Turanians.    The  main    direction    of 
these  travellers,    was  southerly,  and   on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Caspian  is  a  group,  the 
nndeusof  the  Arian  Mediff.     Professor  Max- 
Muller  gives,  as  foHowa,  the  tuooeasive  Arian 
settlements : 

Sogdiana  in  Bamaretmd^  formed  iki  jini 
iettiement  of  the  Brians  :  Sughda,  afterwards 
spelled  8ugdia  and  oommooly  Sugdiana,  is 
p^-eminently  the  country ,<^a«  ibring  the  home 
of  the  '  Fire- worshippers.  It  is  in  the  38tb 
dpoTi'ef  of  latitude,  where  Mara  Kan<la  (Saroar- 
cnnd)  is  situated,  a  paradisiacal  land^  ffrtiiized 
by  the  river  Sogd,  so  that  Sogd  and  Paradise 
are  used  synonimously  by  the  Jater  writers.. 


The  Vandidad  (ii.  verse  5)  says  it  was  siestsd 
as  the  second  best  of  the  regions  and  countiiei. 

TAe  »e§md  BMlewunt  wa$  m  Afoatif,  (Merv, 
Margiana.)  This  is  Margiana  (from  the  river 
Marf^uSy)  now  Marghab  (Margus- water,)  Mar 
gush  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  :  a  fruitful 
province  of  Khorasstin  surrounded  by  deserti. 
In  the  Record,  (iil.  verse  6  )  it  is  described  as 
"  the  third  best  land»  the  mighty  and  pious 
Monnii  Marw,)  ....  Ahriuian  crated  there 
wara-  and  marauding  expeditions." 

l%e  third  seWeautU  wm  in  Bokkdi  (Bao- 
tria,) it  (iv.  .V.  7,)  is  stated  that  the  fourth 
best  lind  was  the  fortunate  Bukhdi,  with  the 
lofty  banner  :  here  Ahriman  created  buzzing 
insects  and  poisonous  plants/'  Bokhdi  is  car* 
tainiy  Bactria  (thouah  Bumpuf  had  doubts 
about  it,)  ihe  land  of  the  Bactriana.  The ''  uli 
plamea"  indicate  the  imperial  banner  (oention- 
ed  also  by  Firdousi,)  and  refer,  consequenilr, 
to  til e  time  when  Bactria  waa  the  seat  o^empire. 
Up  to  this  time  nothing  is  said  about  Me** 
dia^  though  she  conquered  Babylon  B.  U.  123i 

**  H^eir  fourth  eettlemetU  was  m  iVtiayi 
(Northern  Parthis.)  It  (v.  verse  8,  says  **  the 
fi/ih  best  land  ia  Nisaya ;  there  Ahriman  created 
unbelief."  This  is  the  Nisaia  of  Ptolemy,  famoui 
for  its  breed  of  horses,  commonly  called  Nifs, 
the  renoirued  district  of  Kortbern  Partbia, 
bordering  on  Hyrkania  and  Margiana.  '  The  city 
of  Nis8B  is  situated  on  the  Upper  Oius.  Tbi 
term  "  unbelief  in  the  record,  signifi^  the 
apoetacy  from  pure  fire  worship.  Uere^  there* 
fore,  the  first  schism  takes  place. 

*'  The  fifth  eeUlmenl  in  ITaro^a  (Aria.}Haroytt 
is  Herat,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  mudtf 
subsequently,  and  the  Hariva  of  the  eandfonn 
inscriptions.  Its  name  has  n^  enfinexion  with 
the  Arians,  but  comes  from  the  river  do* 
called  "  Heri,"  abounding  in  water.  The  Grsck^ 
district  Aria  comprises 'the  larger  portion  of 
Segestan,  and  forms  part  of  Southern  Kbons^ 
san.  In  the  Record  <vi.  verse  9,)  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  fifth  best  land  was  Haroyu,  the  pourei^ 
out  of  water,  here  Ahriman  created  hail  and 
poverty.'* 

*'  The  sixth  settlement  in  Fekereta  (Segestan.) 
This  country  is  the  home  of  Kusturo.    Dusbac 
is  the  capital  of  S^gestan.     To  the  south  east 
of  it  is  the  land  of  the  Parikani  known  to 
the  ancients  as  a  part  of  the  Saken  country 
(Sakastene.)     The  greater  part  of  it  is  now  a 
<teserty  but  it  was  once  cultivated.     Here  again 
ill  the  words  of  ihe  Record,  there  may  be  allu- 
sion to  a  schism,  which,  in  that  case,  would  be 
the  second  historical  one.     The  Record  runs 
(vii.  verse  10.)     '*  Vekerela,  in  which  Duzhaka 
is  situate  ;  there  Ahriman  created  the  Kairii  ka 
Khnatbaiii."  ^Herod,  Hi.  94  Comp  Bitter,  nU. 
59.)  Recent  travellers  hsve  alao  found  nomadic 
tribes  betWeen  Media  and  Oedrosia,  who  aor- 
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ikipped  IIm  Peri  (Fairies,)  but  were  fire^wor- 
ikippen  aJio. 

**  Tkta^BoUk  seWemeni  in  Urva  (Gabul.)  The 
leoord  alludes  to  (ia  viii.  verse  11.)  Urva, 
piored  by  Haug  to  be  Cabul,  the  ideuiity  of 
fiiieh  was  previously  unknovrn. 

'1h€  eighth  uUlme'»i  in  Khnemta  (Onnda- 
lttr|(ix.  verse  12.)  ''  Khueuta,  where  Vehrkaua 
isMtuated."  Accordingto  Haug^by  this  country, 
Caadabar  is  to  be  understood  ;  Yehrkana  can- 
sot  be  Hyrcsuiii,  as  is  jsenerally  supposed,  but 
iitbecity  now  called  Urghandab,  situal^d  iu 
CluMlikar.  The  curse  of  Ahrlman  was  pcedems- 
liio,  a  vice  kuown  historically  to  be  uu-Arian 
i»i  Turanian. 

"  The  niutA  seillement  U  Haraquaita  (Ara- 
ehosii,)  (x*  verse  13.  (Haraquaita,  denominate 
ol  liie  fortunate  ;  the  Harauwatis  of  the  cunei- 
£irninMriptions ;  the  Arachosia  of  the  classical. 
The  vork  of  Ahriman  hrre  was  the  buryiug  of 
tliedesd.  Another  apostacy  therefore  froui  the 
tme  faith. 

"fie  te^lk  HiiUment  in  Hetumai  (district  of 
Bdoond.)    (xi.  verse  14.)     *'  Uetumat,    the 


} 


I.  Indus* 

II.  Hydaspes. 
III.  Akesiues,. 


ABUlf. 

try  of  the  Five  Rivers  is  also  eiilled  the  Land 
of  the  Seven  rivers.  The  traditional  Greek 
names  aUo  are  seven.  The  Indus  and  the 
Sutlig  are  each  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
arms,  which,  iu  iheir  earlier  course  were  inde« 
pendent.  According  to  this  view  it  stands 
thus  : 
L  Kophen  (Kubh^) 

2.  Indus,  Upper 

3.  Hydaspes  (Bidaspes) 

4.  Akesines  lAsikui) 

'•  "vC&if ""'"'  '*{  I^-  "'«»"<"-. 

6.  Hyphaais  (Vipasa)  i 

7.  Saranges  (Upper  Satadru,  >  V.  Hyphasis. 

Sutlej,  Gbara)  3 

"  But  U  is  not,  he  says,  only  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  as  Kilter  does^  that  the  country  extend* 
ed  as  far  as  the  Saras vati,  but  such  a  suppqsition 
would  be  at  variance  with  history.  It  is  now 
iiscertHioed  from  the  Vedas  that  the  Ariana 
passed  the  Sutl*-j»  at  a  very  late  period,  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  India.  It  was  not  till 
iheir  fourteenth  settlement  after  the  emigration 


vciltby,  the  splendid/'  is  the  valley  of  the  pre*    from  the  primitive  country  in  the  north,  thai 
Kit  llelinund,  the  Etymander  of  the  classics.      '  »     ^    it.-.j..  ir....     __.i    .i.    t_  i  _ 

Tbe  mischief  inflicted  here  by  Ahriman  was  the 
■a  of  sorcery. 

**  Tie  eleventh  aeUhsment  in  Ragha  (Northern 
JWii.)  (xii.  verse  16)  "  Kagha  with  the 
tbreaneei  is  doubtless  the  Rkagce  of  Sirabo 
Md  Ptolemy,  the  greatest  city  iu  Media,"  south 
of  Teberan.  This  north-eastern  portion  of 
Media  indndes  the  passes  of  the  Caspian.  Tne 
FOueiaioB  of  theae  passes  was  a  protection  to 
Ibeoliier  Ariana,  and  iit  the  same  time  the  key 
to  tlw  vhole  of  Bii-dia,  and  tiiert-f^re  Persia, 
tk  diitrict  is  called  also  Choana  iQwan.) 
Ahiiaan  established  hr-re  unbelief  in  the  spiri- 
toil  isptcoscy  of  ZaMthustrn — ^another  schism, 
it  all  efests  another  poniou  of  aucieut  Arian 
iiiteiy. 

"fktbadflh  ieftUmetU  in  KaUra  (Khoras- 
P^  (xiii.  verse  17.)  Kakhra  is  held  by 
Mvd  sad  Lassen  to  be  the  district  of  Kih- 
|*i  Bestioiied  in  Firdousi.  Haug  identifies 
,4  viU  tke  eiiies  of  Karkh  in  Khorassan.  The 
inbdoDeby  Ahriman  here  was  the  burning 
^  Ike  dead.  This  was  therefore  an  illegal 
ise,Iike  the  ^in  of  the  Arachoaians,  who 
•0  profane  as  to  bury  their  dead.  All 
|dies  the  organisation  of  a  hierarchical 
ia  &)gd  and  Bactria,  although  not  a 
'  easte, 
fh  iiirieemik  uitlemeni  in  Vartna  (Ghi- 
(w.  veiae  18.)  •'  Varena  with  the  four  cor- 
**  Hsiig  has  shown  to  be  Ghiian.  The 
of  Ahrmaa  was  irregular  .meustroiition. 
ns  fomritenlk  uUlememi  iptfs  im  Haptn 
tPunjab).  (vi»  vene  19.)  The  Land  of 
o^vea  Uindos,  that  ia,  the  eountr\  between 
bios  sad  Stttlq.    In  the  Yedas  the  coun- 
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they  passed  the  Uiiidu-Kusli  and  the  Indus« 
Tiie  previous  resting  places  form  an  unbroken 
chain  of  the  primitiie  abodes  of  the  Ariana 
(the  Free  or  the  Land  owners).  The  last  hnk 
in  those  earlier  settlements  is  the  laud  of  the 
Afghsns,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Hindu- 
Kush.  Lower  down  to  the  westward  there 
is  but  one  settlement  necessary  to  secure 
their  previous  possessions,  namelv,  the  two 
districts  of  Ghiian  and  Masandaran,  with 
the  passes  of  ih«  Caspian.  Tiiis  settlement 
more  to  the  north-west  (Ghiian  and  Masaa- 
daran)  forms  therefore  also  a  connected  group* 
Putting  these  two  groups  together,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  no  one  single  feriile  district 
in  the  whole. of  hlastern  Central  Asia  of  which 
the  Arian  races  did  not  possess  themselvesjt 
except  Southern  Media  and  all  Farsistau  or 
Pertfis.  Now  as  history  exhibits  the  Ariai^ 
race,  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Mediae 
but  as  dominant  only  iu  Persia,  it  follows  that 
Ghiian  and  KasHndaran  formeil  the  nucleus  of 
these  ancient  possessions  which  afterwards  be^ 
came  so  important  and  celebrated.  There  can* 
not  therefoie  be  a  more  unfortunate  theory 
than  the  one  which  makes  Persia  the  original 
seat  of  Zoroaster  and  his  doctrine.  Uistoty  sa 
well  as  personal  observations  at  the  present 
time,  supply  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  Ira-; 
nisn  having  been  the  popular  language  in  all 
these  districts.  The  names  in  the  Vendidad 
moreover,  when  compared  with  Sanskrit,  tura 
out  to  be  regular  ancient  formations,  although 
like  the  old  Bactrian  formations,  aa  pre- 
served iu  India,  they  have  been  gradually 
weakened  down.  We  know,  lastly,  from  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Ach»menid»,  several  of 


ARIAN. 


ARUN. 


Ihem^  whioli  have  become  historical  and  geo- 
graphical designations  at  a  later  period.  It  is 
impossible  un<ier  these  eircuinsianceSy  to  eoii- 
sider  the  VendidatI  as  a  modern  fiction,  or  as  a 
fragment  of  some  geographicul  cumpendiuin. 
The  fact  of  their  having  suddenly  r^trHced  their 
steps  from  tue  south-west,  and  formed  a  con- 
nected.  north-eastern  group  about  the  Caepiati 
Sea,  would  be  inexplicable^  supposing  it  to  be 
a  fio\ion'  (Bunsett  8  Egypt* b  Place  tM  Unittrinl 
Hisler^  :  /rom  p.  462  to  467  ) 

In  India  the  term  Aria,  as  a  national  name, 
fell  into  oblivion  in  later  limes,  and  was  pre- 
served only  in  the  term  Aryavarta,  the  abode  of 
the  Aryans.  But  it  was  more  fniihrully  pre- 
served by  the  Zoro^strians  who  migrated  from 
India  to  the  north-west,  and  whose  religion  has 
b<'en  preserved  to  us  in  the  Zendavesta,  though 
in  fragments  only.  Now  Airya  in  send  means 
venerable,  nnd  is  at  the  same  time  the  name  of 
the  people.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Vendi* 
dad,  where  Ahuramazda  explains  to  Zarathustra 
the  order  in  whicli  he  creaieJ  the  earthy  sixteen 
countries  are  mentioned,  each  when  created  by 
Ahtiramazda,  being  pare  and  perfect ;  but  each 
being  tainted  in  turn  by  Angro-mainyus  or 
Ahn-man.  Now  the  first  of  these  countries  is 
Called  Airyantm  viejo^ — Arianum  hemen,  the 
Aryan  seed,  and  its  position  must  have  been  as 
far  east  as  the  western  slopes  of  the  Belur  Tag 
and  Mustag,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
Yaxartes  the  highest  elevation  of  Central  Asia. 
From  this  country,  which  is  called  their  seed, 
the  Arians  advanced  towards  the  south  and 
west,  and  in  the  Zendavesta  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  country  occupied  by  the  Aryans  ia  like- 
wise called  Airya.  A  line  drawn  from  India 
along  tlie  Paropamisus  and  Caucasus  Indicus 
in  the  east,  following  in  the  north  the  direction 
between  the  Oxus  and  Yaxartes,  then  running 
along  the  ("aspian  Sea,  so  as  to  include  Hyr- 
cania  and  Eagha,  then  turning  south-east  on 
the  borders  of  Nisaea,  Ana  ^i  e.  Haria\  and 
the  countries  washed  by  the  Etymandrus  and 
Arachotus,  would  indioate  the  general  horieon 
of  the  Zoroastrian  world.  It  would  be  what  is 
called  in  the  fourth  cards  of  the  yasht  of  Mithra, 
*'  the  whole  space  of  Aria,'*  vitpem  airy 6 • 
tayanem  (totum  Arise  si  turn.)  Opposed  to  the 
Arian  we  find  in  the  zenilavesta  the  non- 
Arian  countries  (anairyao  dain-havo,)  and  trares 
of  this  name  are  found  in  the  Ava^xai  a  people 
and  towu  on  the  frontiers  of  Hyrcania. 
Greek  geographers  use  the  name  of  Ariana  in 
a  wider  sense  even  than  the  zendavesta.  All 
the  country  between  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the 
south  and  the  Indus  in  the  east,  the  Hitidu- 
kash  and  Paropamisus  in  the  north,  the  Cas- 
pian gates;  Karamania,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Jprrsinn  gulf  in  the  west,  is  included  by  Straho 
(XV.  2)  under  the  name  of  Ariana,  and  Bactria 
is  thus  called  by   him  **  the  ornament  of  the 


whole  of  Ariana.'*  As  the  Zoroastrian  reli^ioa 
spread  westward,  Persia,  Elymais,  and  Mc-dia 
all  claifiied  for  themselves  tlie  Ariao  tftie* 
Hcllanicus,  who  wrote  hefore  Herodotus,  knosra 
of  Aria  as  a  name  of  Persia.  Herodotus  (VII.  63) 
attests  thHt  the  Mectians  called  themselvt-sArii  ; 
and  even  for  Atropatene,  the  northemmoat 
part  of  Media,  the  name  of  Ariania  (not  A.ria) 
has  been  presmred  by  Stephanus  Byaaiitinua. 
Manu  speaking  of  the  Palava  tribe  of  Kahatrya, 
who  had  neglected  to  reverence  brahmans,  atylea 
them  Dasya,  whether  they  speak  the  iaiig^u&|s^ 
of  the  Mlech-cha  or  that  of  the  Ana,  and  tfaa 
people  to  whom  he  there  alludes  seem  to  have 
been  Medes  occupy ipg  the  valley  of  the  Indua. 
As  to  Klynais  its  name  had  been  derived  from 
Atlanta,  a  supposed  corruption  of  A  iryanur. 
The  Persians,  Medians,  Bactrians,  and  Bogdiana 
all  spoke,  as  lato  as  the  lime  of  Strabo.  nearly 
the  same  language,and  we  mav  well  undcarstand^ 
therefore,  that  they  should  have  claimed  for 
themselves  one  common  nauie,  in  opposition  to 
the  hostile  tribes  of  Turan.  {MuUei*§, 
p.  from  226  to  228.)  And  when,  after  > 
of  foreign  invasion  and  occupation,  Persia 
again  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Sassaniana  to  be 
a  national  kingdom,  we  find  the  new  national 
kings,  the  worshippers  of  Masdanes,  callinf| 
themselves,  in  the  inscriptions  deciphered  by 
De  Saoy,  '*  Kin^^a  of  the  Aryan  and  un-Aryaia 
raoes,"  in  Pehlevi,  Iran  tfa  Aniran  :  in  Greek; 
Aptavwv  Kat  Avaptavwv — \Muller*4  Lectwret^ 
jp.  229.)  ;  i 

West  of  Armenia,  on  the  b(ydera  of  ibi^ 
Caspian  Sea,  we  find  the  ancient  name  of  .jH^-. 
bania.  The  Armenians  call  the  Albasiiaat^. 
Apkavan,  and  as^A  in  Armenian  atanda  for  r,  silr.j 
or  1,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Bori,  that  lib  i 
Aghovan  also  the  name  of  Aria  is  contalna^^ 
This  seems  doubtful.  But  in  the  valleys  of  tbb) 
Caucasus  we  meet  with  an  Arian  race  speakHij^ 
ail  Aryan  language,  the  0«of  OMtihl,  and  ihcjh! 
call  themselves  Iron,  (MulUr'i  Lecimw^tE 
p,  230)  Briefly,  to  reoapituate,  the  ArisMJ 
according  to  Bunsen  (iv.  487)  eitii|E:< 
out  of  the  country  of  the  sources  of  the  O3 
Oihoit)  and  Jaicaites,  B  G-  11,000  to  10,00] 
(and  (iv,  491,)  about  B.  0.  7,250  to^  5,< 
the  Arians  separated  into  Kelts,  Armenii 
Ii-enians,  Greeks,  Slaves  and  Germana. 
cording  to  Bunsen  (iii.  584)  the  separation' 
the  Arians  was  prior  to  their  leaving  Sogd. 
emigration  from  Sjgd  to  Bactria,  after 
separation,  took  place  B  C  5,000,  conseqi 
ly  before  the  time  of  Menes.  The  intuiKi 
tion  into  the  Indus  country  about  B.C.  4*,< 
and  Zoroasters  reform  in  Bactria  about 
time  of  Menes  or  half  a  cenlurv  later.  "Hi 
sen  iii,  584)  and  he  is  of  opii.ion  that  1). 
5,000  to  4,t)00  the  Arians  formed  their  kit 
doms  iu  Central   Asia,   as  far  as    Nortlierj^ 
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,  Ncdu,  Cabul  and   Gandtihar.    6.   C.   4,000 
ibcT  iDigrateci  into  the  Indus  count rv. 

Of  tbfir  history  while  reaidiDg  in  the  Pun- 
jib,  we  mott  8«Hrch  the  Vedas  which  fur- 
ink  much  inforaiHtion  regarding  the  origin 
ind  early  8tate  of  the  races  who  are  now  called 
Hiodos.  The  people  among  whom  the  Vedas 
were  oompdsed,  had  evidently  passed  the  iio- 
BMieitage.  They  had  no*  money,  and  their 
fnlth  consisted  of  cattle,  horses',  sheep,  goats 
ml  imiFa1o«s,  and  the  cow  was  the  medium  of 
birter.  By  the  Big- Veda  (vol.  1,  p.  165  : 
vol  2,  pp.  127  and  925  ;  and  vol,  8,  pp. 
1(3,276,  416  and  453,)  it  is  evident  that  the 
cot  was  then  not  reverenced  and  that  the  race 
vkeonpoacd  these  hyinnsi,  were  a  cow-killing 
ttd  Mealing,  spirit -drinking  people.  Cow- 
Koling  was  a  great  crime.  We  find  mention  in 
tktr  hymns  of  cities  of  commerce,  merchants, 
ulon,ol  weapons  of  wood  und  iron,  of  chariots, 
flfbcialiis,  travellera  and  ions  for  their  accom- 
mdntinn,  and  even  of  the  vices  of  a  primitive 
orilizadon.  Thf-y  had  roads  and  ferries ;  bullock 
evtuad  waggons  ;  they  had  carriages  andwHr 
chniota  drawn  by  horses,  and  t,he  carriage  was 
Mieof  wood  with  brass  wheels  and  iron  rims 
Md  pillars.    It  bad   seats  and  awnings,  waa 


horse,  the  Aswamed'ba,  seems  to  have  been 
practised  in  their  religious  rites.  There  are  two 
hvnuis  in  the  Eig  Veda,  describing  the  rite, 
and  which  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  the  early 
religion  of  the  race,  this  sacrifice,  as  a  burnt 
offering  to  the  '  gods,  was  had  recourse  to. 
It  was  even  then,  however,  falling  into  disuse^ 
and  was  eitsting  as  a  relic  of  an  anteve^iic 
period,  imported  from  some  foreign  region, 
possibly  from  Bcytliia,  where  animal  viciimt, 
and  especially  horses,  were  commonly  sacrifioed. 
Aud  in  still  later  tiroes,  the  Aswamed'ba  con- 
sisted in  certain  oeremoniea  ending  in  the 
liberation  of  the  hor^,  as  throuishout  Southern 
India  is  still  practised  wiih  a  bull  or  cow,,  many 
of  which  are  met  with  in  every  village,  freed  or 
let  loose  in  the  name  of  Siva  or  Vishnu. 
*  At  present,  in  India,  the  native  Arian  races 
hold  to  the  three  great  religions,  buddhism,  bia- 
manjsm,  and  Koroastriiinism,  and  the  followers 
of  the  Jain  belief  are  all  of  this  race,  many  of 
whom  also,  in  Cashmere,  Afghanistan  and 
Enjptttana  have  become  mahoroedans.  Amongst 
the  Arinn  races  who  went  to  tie  north- 
west, thete  ar«  no  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
the  Saxons  continued  to  offer  human  sacri- 
fices after  their   settlement  in  Great  Britain, 


•nygoiag  and  aoineliroes  inlaid   with   gold,    but  in  their  own  land  the  immolation  of  cap- 


9nkmt  Muller,  Vol  1,  pages  94  and  175  : 
Yal  $,  pp.  S7  and  856.)  Iron  and  steel  were 
k  aae,  for  there  is  mention  of  iron  armour,  of 
moti  lipped  with  steel,  and  Poms  gave  thirty 

Cadi  of  steel  to   Alexander.     Ihey  had   a 
vledge  of  the  fea  ;  had  halls  of  justice  and 
.  lilsand  chambers  of  sacrifi[ce,  but  apparent* 
;  ^  BO  teaples  or  images.     Women  held  a  high 
r  aMal  petition.     The  Rishi   and  his  wife,  con- 
amevB  equal  terms,  go  together  to  the  sacri- 
fce^sad  practice  austerities  together.    Iiovely 
^ai^  p   in  a  procession,    and    grown  up 
4^|tcn  remain    without  reproach   in  their 
;  MM^ikote.     But  we  read   of  drunkenness, 
,  (Vol.  2,  p,  12)  cheating,  gambling, 
ing  orchihlren,  thieves,  courtezans  and 
.    Kiikahivat,  an  iUustrious  Rishi  mar- 
ijhitea  niters  at  once   ^Yol.  2,  p,  17),   and 
ry  seems   Xq  have  prevailed  for  in  an 
Kakehivat  says,  "  Aswins,  your  ad* 
(horses)  bore  the  car,  which  you  had 
),  (first)  to  the  goal,    for  the  sake  of 
and  the   damsel,  who   was  the   prize, 
through  affection   to   }0u  and  acknow- 
jonr  (b^isbandship)  saving,   you  are  my 
Vol.  1,  p.322).— Co/cv/ta  Egttew,  1859. 
WVaslcr  says  that  the  worship  of.  the 
in  the  times  of  their  approaching   the 
seems  lo  have  been  simplst  patriarchal, 
by  the  fatfaerof  the  family  :  to  have 
s  wofship  of  fire,  and  subaequentiy  Ihey 
'^     the  earth,  sky,  food,  wine,  months, 
>,dsT,  night,  and  dawn. — Hifit,  of  India, 


tives  in  honour  of  their  gods  was  by  no  means 
uncommon.  The  great  temple  at  XJpsal,  in 
Sweden,  appears  to  have  been  especially  dedicate 
ed  to  Odin,  Thor  and  Frea.  Its  periodical 
festivals  were  accompanied  by  different  degrees 
of  conviviality  and  licence,  in  which  human 
sacrifices  were  rarely  wanting,  varied  in  their 
number  and  value  by  the  supposed  exigency. 
In  some  eases  even  roval  blood  was  selected 

• 

that  the  imagined  an^^er  of  the  gods  might  be 
appeased.     In  Scandinavia,    the  authority  of 
the  priest  was   much    greater  than  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  anion te  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Jirwashis  word  oftttn,  which  df.termined  where 
the  needed  victims  should  be  found.    It  was 
his  hand   that  inflicted   the  wound,'  and  his 
voice  which  said,   '*  I  send  thee  to  Odin,''  de- 
claring the  object  of  the  saorifioe  to  be   that 
the  gods  might   be    propitiated,    that   there 
might  be  a  fruitful  se-^son  or  a  suqoessful  war. 
The  tendency  of  the  Arian  rare  is  to  form  na- 
tional  and  political  communities,  marry   one 
wile ;  and  worship  one  supreme   and  spiritutd 
deity.     The  Turanian  tendency  is  to  have  little 
natural    or   political  oohesion— marry  one   or 
more  wives,  without  much  sentiment,  to  wot« 
ship  gods  and  heroes  withbni  much  idea  of  a 
spiritual  existence,  beyond  that  implied  in  the 
iioiipn  of  ghosts  and  devils.—  Wheeler's  Hist- 
of  India,  pj,   Bunien*i  Egypt,  Vol.  Hi,  pp. 
499  /o601  and  Vok  iv.  pp.  40 to' 56 1,  ftof. 
Max  Muller*8  Lecittrn,  pp^  09  108  ;  201.  Col- 
eulia   Review    1859,   Minburgh  Review,    See 


teosgst  the  Arum  hindus,  thesaprifice  of  a  [  Aria,   Andhra,    Aborigines,  Greeks  of  Asia 
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MhlechiT,  India,  pp.  510,  iU,  322  :  Hindu, 
KRboI,  pp.  436,  437,  435,  438  :  Kuniva,  Abori;- 
gin6»^f  Southern  India,  Sanscrit,  Inscriptions, 
pp.  872:  371,  Fandava,  Stidra,  Sakya  Muni, 
Mahabarita,  Sarasvati,  Turk,  Yadu,  Yavana. 

ARIA.NA,  (Iran)  the  general  name  for  the 
country  east  of  Persia  and  Media,  as  far  as  the 
lndu9.  See  Aria.  Greeks  of  Asia.  Iran:~ 
Kabul,  p.  433,  437. 

ABIANABAKUAFASA,  supposed  to  be 
an  Arian  territory  near  Kabul  and  the  Paro- 
pamisus.     See  Kabul,  ^.439. 

ARIAN  COOPANG,  a  town  in  ttie  south  of 
peninsular  India,  in  long.  79^  54'  £.  and  iat. 
11<»56'N. 

ARIAN  HINDUS,  See  Hindoo.  India,  p. 
812.     Sacrifice.     Iran. 

ARIAN  LAN  GU AGKS,  See  Aria.  India, 
p.  311, 

ARIAN  MIGRATION,  Sec  India,  p.  309. 

ARIAN  PALI,  the  Arian  language  in  a  tran- 
sitive state  from  the  old  Arian  tongue. 

AEIA  PALUS,  of  the  ancients,  is  a  lake 
formed  by  the  accuraulaiion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Helround  at  the  soutliern  extremity  of  its 
course  and  called  the  UVt  of  Z>irrab  by  Euro- 
peans. This  is  a  contraction  of  Zarrenj,  the 
ancient  capital,  and  this  again  represents  < he 
Zarangi  or  Drangi  of  the  Greeks.  In  old  Persian 
books  it  is  callfd  ''  Daria-Reza  or  little  Sea," 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Seistan  call  it  Me- 
shila-i-Rustum,  also  Meshila*i- Seistan.  Meshila 
merely  means,  in  Arabio,  a  muddy  swamp.  The 
ordinary  name  of  the  lake  is  Hamdn  or  the  tx- 
pause.— jKrf.  Ferr%er*6  Jourit.  See  Helmuud,  p. 
428-9. 

ARIARATHES  OF  CAPPIDOCIA,  issup- 
posed  to  have  killed  Arsaces  I,  B«  C.  254-250, 
the  first  of  the  Arsacidau  kings. 

ARIARIUS,  a  satrap  of  Phrygia,  whose  son 
Sryihras  was  banisheil  by  Darius  to  Kishm 
Island.  Nearchus  was  told  that  Erythras  gave 
his  name  to  the  adjoining  sea* 

ARIA  VARTA,  the  land  of  the  Arians  in 
India.     See  Hindoo.     India,  pp.  308  9. 

ARIA  VELA.    Malsal.    c?^r61cQ;ai)g>p 

Cleome  viscosa  :  also  Polanesia  felina,  D,  C. 

ARIDiBUS,  brother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  did  not  succeed  to  Aiexander's  kingdom. 

.  ARID.URUM,IELL1K00D.PASHA.NUM. 
Tam.  r  Arsenic* 

ARIETI  PANDOO.  T«l.  Vella  Kai.  Tah. 
Plaiilains. 
ARIK-I-GOWGIRD.    ^  (^    .  ^      Peks. 

Sulphnrie  Add.    See  Ark. 

ARIKEoftAHlMSLU.  e5'^.«a"le».  Pas- 
palura  scrobiculatum,  £. 


ARlRELtJ.       e91tx>.     Tel.    Paspalun 

frumentaoeum. 

ARIKOTA,  edr^^.    Tbl.    Poivrea  Bov- 

burghii,  2).  (7.— Combretum  decandrum,  S,  ti. 
232, 

ARIMEDAMU— S.  eQ-Cotfii«>.     Vacliellia 

farnesiana,  JT,  66. 

ARIES.  The  Tauric  and  Hydra  foea»  witk 
which  Jasun  had  to  contend  before  be  obtHined 
the  fleece  of  Aries,  are  the  ^mbols  of  the  sun* 
god,  both  of  the  Ganges  ai»d  the  Nile ;  this 
fable  has  occupied  almost  every  pen  of  anti- 
quity, but  is  clearly  astronomical,  as  the  namfet 
alone  of  the  Argha-NaCht  sous  of  ApoUo^  Ji^an^ 
Mercury,  Sol^  Areut  or  Argw^  Jupiter,  Baochn^^ 
dsc,  sufficiently  testify,  whose  voyage  is  entirdjf 
celestial.     To<p^  Haja^lhan,  Vol,  I.  p  601. 

ARIGiElTM,  a  town  near  the  territory  of  tiM 
Siah  Posh  Kaffirs,  at  which  the  Greeks  iu  ibak 
advance  on  India  established  a  military  oolo^. 
Seo  Kaffir* 

ARIL,  or  ASRE  NUDDY,  nmt  near  Sikii 
in  BudaoD. 

ARIL  RAMGANGA,  a  email  river  near 
Bareilly. 

AKIM,  a  town  in  India  in  long.  Qi""  Si' 
E.  and  Lat.  20''  39'  N. 

ARIMATHEA:  between  Ramleh  and  Hi 
hill-con iitry,  a  distance  of  about  eight  mile^  li{ 
the  roUiog  plain  of  Arimathea.  This  and 
greater  part  of  the  plain  of  bharon,  ia  od0 
tiie  richest  districts  in  the  world.  Tbe  wtM'^ 
a  dark  brown  loam,  and,  without  manure, 
duces  annually  superb  crops  of  wheat  and 
ley  — Taylor* 9  Saracen,  P^J^^' 

ARINEB)  a  river  near  Jey pore. 

ARINGHB.     It.  Herrings. 
ARirO,  a  town   in   Ceylon  in   long.  80^  p 
E.  and  lat.  8""  30'  N.  Pearl  o>8ters  are  MUk 
up  on  the  banks  near  it.     See  Pearls.  ^ 

ARISHTA  NEMI  was  the  uear  kinama 
Krishna,  they  being  the   sons   of  Baadeo 
Sdmudra,the  eldest  audyoungest  o(  ten  brol 
of  the  Yadu  race.  These  were  of  Indu  or  Cbi 
origin^  and  supposed  to  have   been  bud 
I  polynndrists. 

I     ARISHTA    PHENILA.   San^i.    Sai 
ema.rginalus.     Sosp  nuts. 

ARISHTA  ?  Bkng  P  AzadirachU  Indic«a^ 
ARlSi.    Tam.  j^m  husked  giain  of  OMi 
sativaw — -JLi^n*  Rice* 

A.RISiBMA,  a  genua  of  tbo  Araoess  or 
tribe  of  plants,  A.  gracile  is  mentioned  byj 
Honigberger  (p.  834)  as  occurring abundi 
in  th^  Himalayas,  on  the  south  side  of  tbai^ 
Pfinjal  from  the  top  to  the  bottom-  Itajinoe 
acrid,  the  roots  are  considered  by  tbe  Ual 
to  bean  ekcellent  remedy  against  every  di 
tion  of  animal  poison.  A.  Draooi-tium  aitJI 
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ARIUS  TRUKCATtJS. 


triphjliom  tre  introduoed  planU*— Zfa/i^.  p. 
\U.  Foigl,  p.  688. 

AB[STIDASETACEA.  Linn,  Broom  grm. 

A&iSrOLOCHIA,  a  genus  of  the  birthwort 
tiibe,  of  which  Bozburgh  mentiona  four  ape- 
on.  bit  Voigt  namea  eleven  aa  growing  in 
India.  A.  acuminata  growing  in  many  placea 
iiedtivated  aa  a  flowering  plant,  for  its  large, 
dirk  i^reeniiii  purple  flowers.  A*  Anguicida  : 
oionlJiaiiDa :  labioaa;  cymbi^'era,  clematttis  : 
(ttteu  :  and  brszilienaia  are  introduoed  plants. 

Aristokchia  Longa  and  A.  Rotunda  naiiivea 
of  tke  sotttb  of  Europe,  end  Kashmir  are 
fovni  in  the  mediciue  bazars  of  India,  under 
tb  Danes  of  ZMrawund  iuwed  (Pars,  ^ura^^long) 
iDd  Zurawund  wtooderuJ(?  ers.  ^iV</,rouiidy)  with 
iMockia  as  the  Greek  name.  The  roots  of 
1,  Losga  are  given  by  the  Hakeems,  in  diseases 
of  the  womb,  ulcers  and  affections  of  the.guma  : 
tb  litirr  in  itch,  leprosy,  for  drying  up  sores, 
4eitro¥iog  lice  and  intestinal  worms,  also  for 
fRNDotiog  the  lenal  and  menatrual  secretions. 
— A.Loaga,  Zarawand*tuweel,Ar.  Pera.  occura 
is  whitish,  twiated  pieces,  the  size  of  a  finger, 
nd  nearly  tasteless. — O' Shaugkneajff  p.  568. 

iaiSTOliOCHIA  8AGCATA.  In  Sikkim, 
is  (he  taUey  of  the  Teeata,  are  many  fine  planta, 
Wt  Dr.  Hooker  especially  noticed  the  Ariato- 
Mia  laccata,  which  dimba  the  loftiest  treea, 
Mag  its  curious  pitoher-shaped  flowera  near 
tkegrooad  only  :  ita  leaves  are  said  to  be  good 
bdUu  ctitHt.'^ Hooker,  Vol.  II.  p^  7. 

AR18T0L0CHIA  BKACTEATA.  H^k. 
M.  iii  490. 


Oiadata 


Bkkh. 


Woim-killer 
Ihthwoit 


M 

Sans. 

n 


Tam. 


Addatinapsl^  .. 
Gadide-gadda 

Parugu  pallay...  Tsl. 
Gadide  gadapara...      „ 

Kadopara „ 

Gardt  Gavapn  ...  Tdlu. 

Apini  with  a  persistent  nauseously  bitter 
^ :  ffmvs  on  ouliivated  ground  on  the  Co- 
naaedd  coast ;  two  of  the  leaves  bruised  with 
Vitv  are  given  ais  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea  with 
A ;  an   infuaioii   of    the    dried    leaves   is 

Siad  aothelroiutic  and  given  in  snake  bites. 
hvifkuuyy  page   568.    Boxb.   m.    490. 
,  313.  Oil.  Ca^.  Ex,  1862. 

iRISTOLOCfllA  INDICA.    Linn.  Roxb. 


tojninattl^.      ...Bsko. 
y^rttMiea.  .Cocb.-Chtn. 
inder...      ...Ctkok. 

ifcfiu  Btrthwoit...&ro. 

•*,     ...   DVKB* 

.••    ...Hun). 

►•    ...       }, 


..•oANS. 
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...    Jav. 
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Hari,  Iswari.s 
Irkamula... 

Isri-vel 

IsrA-bel 

Isar-oie)... 
iSakaacdar  •«% 
Satasanda    ... 
Peruroarandu... 
Talaahrnbe  ... 
Dala,  Go  Vila... 
Govila 

Isara  vern,  or  Chcttu  „ 
Telia  &  nails  Iswara  .,  ,$ 


•       9f 

'       if 
•      l» 

Singh. 

...Tam. 

•  •    «f 
...Tbl. 


A  perennial  titining  plant,  growing  every 
where  in  the  copaes  and  jungles  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  flowering  in  the  wet  season,  the  root  is. 
like  that  of  aaraapariUa,  pereanial.  The  root,  is 
nauseously  bitter,  and  is  given  as  en  emena- 
gogue,  and  in  paroxysms  of  gout.  It  is  also 
considered  by  the  native  practitioners  to  be  a 
valuable  remedy  in  the  diarrhoea  of  children 
proceeding  from  dentition.  The  dose  given  in 
India,  to  an  adult,  of  the  decoction  of  the  root,' 
is  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  twice  daily. 
Also  in  native  medical  practice  employed  in 
luer,  as  an  emenagogue,  also  to  procure 
abortion  and  as  an  antidote  to  snake  bites. — 
Roxb.  Hi.  490-1.  Foii/t,  313.  Cal.  Cat.  Ex. 
1862.  0^ Shaughnt99ff,  p.  568. 

ABISTOLOCHIA  LONGA. 


2erawand'Ut-tawil..ARAB.  I  Birthwort  :  longeared. 

Aristolochia .•     I  Evq. 

Zerawand-daraz    Paaa. 


n 


Is  used  both  in  powder  and  mixture  ;  em* 
ployed  as  a  tonie  in  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
brain,  and  especially  in  head-ache.  Dose  90 
grains,  price  %8,  per  \h. — Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

ARIS'IOTLE,  the  tutor  of  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  his  fame,  in  India,  is  wholly  confined 
to  the  mahotoedana^  who  st>le  him  Aristun. 
His  pupils  and  followers  were  the  historians 
of  India  after  Ahsxander'a  time.  See  ladia. 
Scylax.     Veda. 

ARITA  also  RITHA.  Mar.  Syn  of  Sa- 
pindus    emarginatus.     Soap-nut  :     Sa]'indu8 

saponaria* 

ARITI  CHETTU,  Mass  paradisiaca,  Z.  M. 
sapientura,  R.  i,  663.    Arfti  pu,  Tbl.   eJTtf 

^^.    the  flower.    Ariti  pundu,    e^^fiSSo^" 

the  fruit.    . 

ARIUS,  a  genue  of  fishes,  of  the  Oan^res, 
and  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  seas«  from  which 
isinglass  is.obtatiied. 

ARIUS  ARIUS.  Bw^.  Ham. 

Pimelodus  arius,  B.  H. 
IkanSaladu,  Malay. 
„    Burdndu.     „ 

This  fish  inhabits  the  Gangetic  estuaries ; 
nearPondicherry,  and  the  estuaries  near  Penang, 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Singapore.  It  ia 
1ft.  10  in.  long  ;  forms  an  article  of  food,  and 
more  than  any  other  of  the  Siluridse  contri- 
butes to  the  isinglass  of  commerce. — Cantor, 

ARIUS  MILITAKIS.  linn. 

Silurua  militari:!,  Linn* 
Osteo-geceiouB,  BUeker* 

This  is  a  fool  and  a  half  long,  inhabits 
the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  the  Gan- 
ges, Irawadi,  and  the  seas  and  estuaries  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Its  air-vessel  is  preserve^ 
as  isinislass. — Cantor. 

ARIUS  TRUNOATUS,  Cuv.  and  Val,  This  is 
under  a  ioot  in  lengths    It  occurs  in  the  seaa  of 
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JLBJUNA. 

Penang  and  the  Malay  FeuiiMttli^,  but  is  to  ^ re 
that  it  furnishes  little  of  ttie  isinglass  of  Com- 
flaeroe. —  Canter, 

•  AUiYITA,  TsL.eO^to'Eugeniabractesta.lt. 

AKIYAPORIYAN.  MaL,  Anlidesma  buiiias. 

ARJA.  Hind.  A  class  of  women  mendi- 
^nts  iu  Central  India  respect e^l  for  their  know- 
ledgC;  not  their  conduct.  Women,  who  have 
adopted  the  vagrant  life  which  this  class  pursue 
are  never  allowed  any  intimate  intercourse  with 
families. — Malcolm* 9  Cunlral  India,  Vol.  iL 
p.  193. 

ARJAKAM.    ^^E-S'o  Ocimum  viscosum.*— 

Ji,  iiu  3. 

ARJAN,  Pera.      as\  also  Arzhan  and  Ar- 

zhauah  :  according  to  Ouseley,  this  tiree  is  a 
species  of  the  Badam-i-Kohi  the  mountain 
almond^  or  Badam-i-TalHt  the  bitter  almond. 
Its  fruit  is  used  medicinally,  the  wood  for  walk- 
ing-sticks or  bludgeons  ;  and  the  bark  or  skin 
is  twisted  or  wrapped  about  bows.— OfMif7«y'« 
Travels,   Vol.  /,  p.  806. 

ARJANNA.  U.  a  tribe  of  kunbeesor  culti- 
vators in  W.  India* — iViUon- 

AHJUK.  BisN,  Ocinaum  sanctum. 

AHJUN.  Bbn.  Penfsfrtera  aijuna.  P.  ter- 
fninalia.  P.  alata.  T.  glabra.— -/ford. 

•  AIUUN  MAL,  the  fifth  Guru  of  the  Sikhs, 
born  A.  D*  1553,  died  1606.  In  15^1,  he 
compiled  the  Adi-Granth,  the  first  sacred  book 
of  the  Sikhi. 

AKJUNA,  a  hero  of  Central  India,  He  was 
the  son  ol  Pandu  wl^  was  tbe  son  of  Vichitra* 
Viriai  the  second  soa  of  Santana.  "From  him 
descended  this  hero  Aijuna  *  as  did  hia  -brave 
rival  Duryo-dhana,  from  his  elder  brother 
J)hrita-ra8htra.  Aijuna  dieans  white  in  distinc- 
tion ta  Krishna,  blacks  Arjvna  was  the  friead 
and  favorite  of  Krishna.  Arjuaa's  mother  was 
Konti,  one  of  Pandu'a  wiv^s^  and  there  were  five 
sons  bom  to  Pandu,  of  his  two  wives,  of  whom 
Aijuna  was  (he  most  distinguished.  The  des- 
cendants of  Krishna  and  Arjuna  carried  down 
the  Lunar  line  of  Indian  chieftains,  as  the 
'Cushites  and  Lavites,  from  Cush  and  Lava, 
aonsofBama^  carried  down  that  of  the  Sun.  He 
was  expert  in  arms,  and  excelled  in  archery.  He 
appeared  at  the  exhibition  of  ai^ms  held  at  Uasti- 
uapur  and  subsequently ,di8guised  as  a  brahman, 
at  the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi  where  he  gain- 
ed the  day,  and  won  Draupadi,  who  then  became 
the  joint  v^ife  of  himself  and  four  brothers, 
Arjuna  is'  Currently  said  to  have  been 
Inarried  to  Subhudra,  lister  of  Krishna,  bat  the 
story  is  not  authentic*  He  fought  bravely  at 
Kurnkshetra,  and  killed  Bhishma,  Jayadratha 
ant)  Kama.  Much  of  his  latter- history  is  mythi- 
cal, but  he  and  his  four  brotliers  seem  to  have 
"di^  on  the  Himalayas,  and  his  grandsoa  Parik- 
*shit  succeeded  to  the  kiiig(|om  of  Uastionpur. 


AHMCOON, 

Afjuna   on  one  oecasion  followed  the  horser  , 
let  loose  on  the  Aswamedha  ceremony,  into  the 
country  of  the  Amazons,  and  was  there  defeat- 
ed by  their  queen  Paramita. — Btmun,  p.  553. 
Wheeler^s  Hudorjf  0/  India,  Vol,  i.  See  Incthra.  ^ 

Inscriptions,  pp.  376,  389  and  391.  Kasam- 

bi.  Krishna,  pp.  545.     Mahabarata:   Malwa  ;  ! 

Pandn  :  Polyandry  :  Baraa  :  Sikhs.  ; 

ARJUNO.  Ben.  Lagerslrsemia  Beginas.  i 

ARF,  Tel.  Bauhinia  racemosa,  Lam^  W,  ^  ! 

A,  912;  B.  parviflora,  R,  it.  333.  *  \ 
ABK.     See  Cocoa-nut  Palm. 

ARK.    Sans.  ARKA,  aUo  AKUND.  Sans. 
Calotropis  gigantea. 

ARK.  Arab.    Hind.  Pers.    A  citadel,  or" 
smaller  inner  castle  constructed  within  a  larger  j 
fortress.     It  is  an  Arabic  term  and  sometinae*- 
pronounced  Arak,  but  more  generally  Ark.     it 
Htemlly  signifies  the  eftadel,  and  is  never  nsed^ 
to  describe   any   other   fortification.     But,  aa* 
princes  iu  the  East  generally  lived  in  the  ArM> 
the  word  from  thence  often  eame  to  be  applt^dl 
to  a  palace,  as  the  Latin  arx,  comprising  tfaff 
palace,  {Dewan-Khanah) :  and,  that  the  ancieot' 
kings   placed   their  habitation   in    the  arx  of* 
ettadel  for  safbtv,  we  learn   from  Bervina  (in 
Virg.  Mn.  IV.  410.)  *«  Begium  enim  fuit*fa4>iJ 
tare  in  arcibns  propter  tutclam.** — Maicolm^^ 
History  ofPertia.     Ousele^s  TraveU,  Fol.  f/jj 
2;.  18.  Fraser's  Jmimey  into  Kkortisan,  p.  BOJr 

ABKA.     A  town  in  Kanarah,  where  brab^^l 
mans  say  SriYeo  the  holy  spirit  is  worshipped!' 

ARKA  BANBHU,   a   name    of  Baddha^ 
meaning  the  kinsman  of  tbe  sun. 

ARKALU.    Tel.    Harmkla  rata. 

ARKANTA.    Beng.     Alangium    hexa 
talum. 

ARKaIBY,  a  (own  in  Iiulia,  in  Long.  7T 
5'E-andLat.  16^53'N. 

ARKATOU  BASILEON,  of  the  Greeks^ .  is 
thepreseat  Aroot—- S^e  Arakadu.  Aroot.  Ka< 
rambar. 

AUKBA  and  Baitam,  rivera    in    Gwalioi 
territory.    The  Arkea  runs  near  Neemach.* 

AHKO    OH    URKOW.     Ben  a.      Curl 
flowered  Calotropis,  Calotropis  gigantea. 

ARKOLA.    Kashm.    A  poisonous  tree 
Kashmir  which,  when  greed,  Ulisters  the  ha 
that  touches  it. 

ARLAL-SAMUDEB,  a  town  in  India. 
Long..  77°  22'  E.  and  La*.  12^  36'  N. 

ARMAK.    Hind-  Paudanus  odoratissimoi^ 

ARMEGON,   or  i>urgura£t>patnam,  on 
Coromandel  coast,  was  an  early  setilemenl 
the  English  from  which   they  removed  to    i 
present  site  of  the  chief  city,  Madiras,  in  aboiil 
L728.     ll.is  in  LaU  14°  1',  N.  Long.  80°  tf 

B.  It  has  a  •shoal  off  it,  of  the   same  »aaM 
within  which  is  a  safe  roadstead  called  Black] 
wood's  harbour. — Borsburyk. 
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iRUGNIA*  The  upper  Euphrates  is  nearly 
Ih  iM  centre  of  thai  great  range  of  territory 
oiled  by  the  aneienis  Aniionia»  which  extend* 
edcaitwBid  from  that  river  to  the  Caapian  Sea, 
ml  igaia  weatward  over  a  part  of  Asia  Miaor« 
The  former  portion  was  aloDoai  uiiiyeraally 
kaflvn  bj  the  name  of  the  Gfeater»  and  the 
hiur  by  that  of  the  Leaa  Armenia  ;  bnt  both 
nieMMBeliaaea  subdivided  into  First,  Second, 
ni  Ihiid  Armenia :  a  fouith  division  was  add* 
ttl  by  Moses  Choronensia  and  others.  This 
kt  divisioD,  being  os.the  eastern  side  of  the 
bphntei,  ooosuiutes  iaxeality  part  of  Ar* 
Miii  Major ;  while  Armenia  Minor  ia  confined 
to  tiw  oountry  weatward  of  the  Enphraies  and 
»  HS^MMed  only  of  the  three  aiib^visiona 
ibove  sUoded  to,  Armenia  Major  in  tlie  time 
of  its  greatest  proaperity,  extended  from  S6^ 
M'U)  48^  N.  Lat;  and  eastward,  in  one 
dmotiob,  from  88^  to  about  48^  40'  £.  Long. 
wA  t  larfiice  of  nearly  84,756  equare  miles 
tiiiHtu&ed  eountry.  Strabo  makes  it  200 
idronsioDg  by  100  wide,  which  would  give  a 
aiieb  greater  aupcrfioiea.  {Ia6.  xL  p.  530.) 
Ibogvaenl  limita  of  this  territory  will  proba- 
Uy  be  best  understood  by  considering  the  Eu* 
pkaio  to  be  its  weustem  bonndnry  from  Sumei* 
Mi  oalil  a  few  miles  south  of  £r«ingan,  where 
Ihc  boaadsry  qnita  the  river,  and  preserves  the 
tetioo  of  TaraboetSn,  till  it  meets  the  moun* 
las  Mmthward  of  (lumish  Khanab.— (<^ 
^W<  FjufhiUMM  Expedition,  p.  M.)  The 
popnUiioBs  to  whom  the  term  Armenian  ia  now 
•Mie^tCaU  ibemaelves  Haik.  Their  chief 
Mcaiiudes  are  the  Turkish  province  of  Erse- 
iw»tsdtbe  Euaaiao  district  of  Erivan,  and 
M  biran  the  patriarch  resides.  They  ave  now 
^  (be  sway  of  Bussia,  Persia  and  Turkey. 
vBt  Ibsf  ire  found  in  all  eaatern  countries  { 
37,67$  iroBi  Ettropean  Bassia  alone,  and  one 
>>portiit  lettleaoent  of  them  ia  in  Venice,  that 
of  tkMeehitarbt  monks,  on  the  island  of  St. 
*^fuu»  In  figure^  the  Armenians  have  been 
^^  to  the  Jew,  the  Turk  and  the  Afghait. 
^  erince  great  commercial  aptitude^  and 
M  iisakers  and  merchant  a.  In  Armf  nia^  b  ow* 
^  they  caltirate  the  aoil.    Before  their  con 


ABMORTAL  BBAIUNGS. 

ABUBNIAOA  VULGABIS.   Lam. 

Prunus  AiTOeniaca.    Linn. 

Bin-kuk  Ar. 

Taffa  Armina...  „ 
OotDBScm  Aprioot...  BKa 

Aprioot          .'..  ^ 

Zard  Ala       ...  BiHD, 
Chulu  ...   '     ... 
Chinaru 
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Barkuk 
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Mishmieh 
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A  native  of  Kaghan,  China  and  the  West  of 
Asia,  but  grown  in  gardens  of  India..  It  is 
found  also  in  the  Sutli'j  valley  between  Bampuif 
and  Sungnam,  at  anelt^vationof  7,000  to  1 3,000^ 
but  does  not  ripen  above  Slialker  (/.  2).  Cari' 
ningham).  It  is.  there,  a  common  article"  of 
food,  and  source  of  wealth.  The  plantain  is  last 
seen  be]ow  Kotgurh,  and  the  mango  nciar  Earn- 
pur.  The  apricot  is  a  staple  produce  in  KuUui 
and  common  article  of  food,  they  are  small  and 
firm-fleslied,  so  that  they  dry  well.  According 
to  Dr.  O'SkdughneBsy^  this  is  common  about 
villages  in  the  UimaiayHS,  and  oil  of  tlie  fines( 
kind  is  made  by  expression  from  the  kernels^ 
which  are  sold  separately  in  the  bazars  under 
the  name  of  Badam  kohi,  or  hill  almonds* 
The  oil  is  clear,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
smells  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  of  which 
it  contains  usually  about  4  per  cent. — 
O'ShaughHtMy,  pages  222-23.  Boxd.  ii,  501. 
Foiffl,  200.  Feg.  King.  299.  Clcghorn,  Punj. 
££p.  p.  65,  80. 

ABMBNO-CHALYBES,  of  Pliny,  occupied 
the  Cushdim  territory  of  the  ChaldeeS'  See 
Chaldea. 

ARMLETS,  are  worn  by  hindus  and  maha' 
medaxis,  by  men  and  women  ;  of  gold  or  silver, 
ivory,  deer-horn  and  brass,  some  in  the  form  of 
massive  served  rings,  some  as  lockets  ;  the  more 
expensive,  worn  by  royalty  are  the  bazu-band^ 
literally  arm-binder.  They  have  been  worn  aa 
ornamenta^  sinoe  the  most  ancient  times,  like 
earrings.  (Ofn.  XXXV,  iiJEx.  XXXII,  3,  4; 
Eosea  XI.  13:  Judges,  viiiy  24)  the  evtariaift 
aures  often  of  gold,  like  those  of  the  Ishmaelitea. 
But  they  are  often  cuskets  containing,  as  with  the 
mabomedan%  charms,  their  taviz  or  like  tho 
jaugam  sect  of  hindu3,  the  phallic  linganu 
*nioB  they  were  fins  Worshippers.     Many  of  1'^'^^^^    charms    are   often    worn     round    the 


Abb  aov  are  Nestorians,  some  are  Bomaniats. 
r^  ^8>iHe  of  the  present  dav  has  affinities 
vith  the  Iron,  and  Pevetao,  Axabic,  Syrian 
i|Kl  Turk.  General  traditioa  and  the  forma- 
^ofjsflgttsge  pomt  alike  to  the  mountains 
^^nmia  as  the  bkth-plaoe  of  the  Arab  and 
*|g"><i»h  raeea,  and  there  is  especial  native 
*WMS  to  ibe.  same  effect  aa  regards  £dom, 
^^•MSneitly,  also,  the  VbosniciMa.— ia^si't 
^fi^iHMn^log^.  Ck>l.Gke9i^'i  Euphr^Ue 
fM.  p.  94.  Bmuen'e  Eggpt,  Ui.  431.  See 
Mia. p.  p.  809.  314  and  3^7.  £oh.  Sas- 
Jjtta  kmga.  Tigria.  Afghanistan^  p.  312. 
^^'  Kirmao.  Sanakcit.  Iran. 


neck  like  the  golden  bulla  and  leather  torun;i 
of  the  Roman  youth  or  as  in  Prov.  vi,  2U 
and  roost  womep  have  frontlet  ornaments  such 
as  are  alhided  to.  in  Deut.  vi.  8.  See  Talsam. 
Taviz.  Phyllactery. 

ARMOBE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long,  72^ 
52' E.  and  Lat,  2r2rN". 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  belong  to  th^ 
east  and  were  little  known  till  the  period  o^f 
the  Crusades.  The  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were 
distinguished,  by  the  animals  on  their  banners, 
and  the  sacred  writings  frequently  allude  to 
the  ''  Lion  of  Judah.''  The  peacock  was  .a 
favourite    armori<4   e^nblem    of    the   Kjilpo^ 
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warrior^  it  is  the  bird   8acr^  to  their  Mars  |  The    long    cdtftad-ibrost,    Hker    the  AnMrem 


(Kumara^,  as  it  was  to  Juno,  his  mother^  in  the 
yfit^i.  The  feather  of  the  peacock  is  used  to 
decorate  the  turban  of  the  Bajpoot  and  the 
warrior  of  the  Grusade*  adopted  it  from  the 
liindu  through  the  Saracens.  '^  Le  paon  a 
toujours  ete  T  embleme  de  la  noblesse.  Plusieurs 
chevaliers  oriiaient  Jeurs  ehsques  des  plumes  de 
cet  oiseau  ;  un  grand  nombre  de  families  nobles 
le  portaient  dans  leur  blazon  ou  sur  leur 
dmier  ;  quelquesuns  n'en  portaient  que  la 
queue. — au  Art.  Armoirie,  Diet,  de  V  ancien 
Hegime.  Tud'B  Hajatthan,  Vol,  I.  p,  1 37. 

ARMOSIA  DASYCARPA. 

Thitwajee Bubm  . 

This  tree  is  found  here  and  there  widely  scat- 
tered in  the  8 war  and  bther  forests  north  of 
Tounghoo.  The  wood  is  red,  and  equivalent 
io  maho^anjtf — McClelland. 

AfiMOUH.  In  South-eastern  A^^ia  samples 
of  the  armour  and  arms  which  have  been  in 
use,  in  alt  ages  and  in  ail  countries,  can  every 
day  be  seen,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  1851, 
there  was  a  display  of  many  actually  worn  in 
India  at  the  present  day  ;  such  as  chain  and  scale 
nrmour,  both  for  man  and  horse,  helmets  and 
shields,  spears,  battle-axes,  bows  and  arrows, 
with  daggers  in  every  variety.  There  was  a 
sword  formed  of  two  blades,  and  another  in 
which  pearls  were  let  into  the  centre  of  its 
blade.  Among  the  daggers  was  one  with 
daggers,  cue  within  another  all  of  hard  steel, 
with  the  line  of  junction  so  beautifully 
welded  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  even 
with  a  magnifier,  also  a  dagger,  most  nicely 
brought  into  juxa-position,  but  which  on 
striking  separated  into  five  blades.  The  twist- 
ing of  gun  barrels  and  the  damatfks  of  tUeir 
blades  of  steel  have  be^n  imitated  in  India  and 
beautiful  specimens  were  sent,  chiefly  by  the 
native  princes  of  the  no^th-west  of  India,  from 
l^utteala  to  Sind,*  as  well  as  from  the  central 
government  of  Hyderabad.  Near  Hyderal)ad 
in  the  t)ekkan,  valuable  sword  blades  are  made 
nt  Kona  Samudram  :  and  at  the  Langar  festi- 
val of  the  Nabob,  on  which  occasion  all  the 
troops  file  past,  men  with  bows  and  arrows  in 
quivers,  with  javelins,  lances,  pistols,  muskets, 
ancient  forms  of  weapons  and  new,  may  all  be 
Been,  with  quilted  doublets,  chain  and  steel 
armour  ou  them,  with  steel  and  chain  armour 
nnd  gold  and  silver  trappings  on  horse  and 
oimel  and  efephant.  No  Indian  prince  or  chief 
is  without  his  iilleh  Hanah  or  armoury,  and 
a  Kajput  prince  can  pass  hours  in  viewing 
and  arranging  his  arms.  £very  favorite  weapon, 
whether  sword,  matchlock,  spear,  dagger,  or 
bow,  has  a  distinctive  epithet.  I'he  iirohi,  or 
slightly-curved  blade,  is  formed  like  that  of  ihe 
Damascus,  and  throughout  Hejpootana,  is  the 
^eaiest  fovorite  of  ail   the  variety  of  sabres. 


Ferrara,  is  not  uncommon  ;  nor  the  Khand^i 
or  double  edged  sword.  The  aiatdilocks  botll 
of  Lahore  and  Rajputfimih  are  often  bi|^ly 
polished  and  inlaid  with  mother-of«pe«rl  iind 
gold :  those  of  Boondi  are  tha  best.  Foirilie 
shield,  the  rhinocerois  hide  offeri  the  beat 
resistance,,  and  ia  often  ormaroented  irltk 
animals,  beautifully  painted,  and  enamelled  im 
gold  and  silver.  The  bow  is  of  buffalo-horn,  and 
the  arrows  of  reed,  and  barbed  in  a  variety  ef 
fashions,  as  the  crescent,  the  trident,  tii^ 
snake's  tongue,  and  other  fanciM  forma.  Tii« 
custom  of  engraving  hieantationB  or  ▼erses  of 
the  koran  on  weapon  is  Baetem,  (henee  adopted 
by  the  mahomedan,  aa  well  aa  the  use  of  phy* 
lactei'ies.  The  name  of  the  goddess  guardinK 
the  Aajput  tribe  is  often  ]n8crit>ed,  and  at)  efi-» 
tire  copy  of  the  Bhoftai  Gila  has  been  t«ik«a 
from  the  turban  of  a  Bajpoot  kiHed  in  action  * 
in  like  manner  the  mahomedans  place  therein 
the  koroH.  The  devotions  of  theEaJpeol  are  atill 
paid  to  his  arms,  as  to  his  horse.  He  swears  *  by 
the  steel,*  and  prostrates  himself  before  his  de^ 
fensive  buckler,  his  lance,  his  sword «  or  hia  dagw 
ger.  The  worship  of  the  sword  (asi)  prevailed 
amongst  the  Scythie  Gletse,  and  is  deaoribed 
exactly  by  Herodotus*  To  Dacia  and  Tliraos 
it  was  carried  by  Getie  colonies  from  th4 
Jaxartes,  and  fostered  by  these  lovers  of  liber-* 
ty  when  their  hordes  overran  Biirope  TM 
worship  of  the  sword  in  the  Acropolis  of  Atbena 
by  the  Getic  Atila,  with  all  the  accompani^ 
ments  of  pomp  and  place,  forms  an  admimbfai 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
llome  ;  and  had  Gibbon  witnessed  the  worafatp 
of  the  double-edged  sword  ikhanda)  by  tM 
price  of  Mewar  and  all  his  ehivalry,  he  foifji^t 
hare  further  embellishofl  his  animated  aooouut  of 
the  adoration  of  the  scyroitar,  the  symbol  of 
Mars.— ^o^'«  Rajaetkan,  Vol.  u  p^  616,tf.  63S» 
Hoi/!e.     Arts  of  India,  469.  £xk.  of  1 851^ 

AHMY.  The  Army  of  India,  up  till  Ihe  yei« 
IS5S,  when  the  queen  of  Great  BrHain  aasun* 
ed,  from  the  East  India  Company,  direet 
trol  of  thai  country,  was  composed  of  Efuropi 
Cavalry  principally  from  the  Army  of  Britnin  $ 
Native  Cavalry  recruited  amongst  (he  pec^ 
pie  of  India,  and  officered  and  drilled  Hko 
European  Regiments  by  natives  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  with  fewer  officers  ;  and  of  other  Re* 
gimenis  of  native  Cavalry,  also  raised  amonf^ 
the  natives  of  India,  but  with  still  fewer  £ia- 
ropean  officers,  generally  only  a  Command^ 
ant  and  Adjutant.  The  last  were  usually  atyledl 
Irregular  Cavalry,  they  were  oontractors,  enp* 
plying  their  own  horses,  horse  furniture  and 
horse  food,  and  w^re  olasied  aa  sillahdara  and 
bargirs,  according  as  they  were  owners  ^ 
horses  or  servants,  for  certain  sillalidars  had  tbb 
privilege  of  Supplying  two  or  more  horses  atiA 
horsemen,   styled    *' aiBailii/*     The  Art>lleryi 
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Aftirot^s. 


bth  hone  ftnd  foot,  wei<^  wYioTl^  fef^vAtits  6i  r  ifi  the  Peshwah's  times,  to  be  lecrajtedin  Kofth- 


tke  Stst  Imiia  Company,  the  whole  of  the 
•fieenand  the  solders  of  the  European  ArtHlery 
lang  natives  of  finj^liiiKl,  but  the  imtive  Artil^ 
kiy,  hone  and  foot,  ealled  the  Kali  or  black 
troDp,  and  GotandHZ,  were  recruited  from 
awBgst  the  same  claases  of  natives  as  sup- 
plied the  native  eavalry  and  native  infantry. 
Xh«  Infantiy,  similarly  to  the  cavalry,  were  in 
part  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  in  part 
coapossd  of  British  Begiments  takiag  a  tour 
sf  duty  ia  India  :  in  pari,  also^  they  were  na- 
tire  regiments  of  foot,  regular  and  irregular, 
thi  h»i  generaUy  local  eorpe^  sueh  as  the 
tekha  battaliona,  the  Nair  Brigade^  and 
■rrhig  ia  tlieir  own  Yoeality.  Tliese  troops 
nnsmuiged  in  the  three  commands  of  Ben- 
pi  Madias  and  Bombay,  and  tlieir  numbers 
ii  tines  of  peace  and  War,  varied  between 
tiO,000  and  350,000  armed  meif,  ready 
kf  ear.  In  the  Bengal  Native  Army,  there 
mt  tnahomedatie,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
loldieiy  were  hindue,  many  of  them  of  the 
bnhttiaical  and  chetiya  castes,  brave,  buoyant 
ad  jaoBty,  but  proud,  vain  and  conceited. 
Tk  Madras  Native  Caralry  were  almost  entire- 
ly Bihomedans  with  a  few  Mahrattas,  frota 
MtrAroot;  their  Native  Infantry  was  about 
t'dths  mahomedms  and  S-6ths  hindus^  chiefly 
Miss  with  a  mere  sprinkling  of  higher  or 
Wcreistes,  and  Ohristiahs  :  While  the  Bombay 
Arnywas  KcrnHed  partly  in  Northern  India 
te  the  ssme  men  as  the  Bengal  Army,  partly 
fcon  the  Mahrattaa  of  Maharashtra  and  had  a 
ifdakliag  of  Jews,  low  eaate  men  and  Ghris- 
lini.  The  duties  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
M«e  Annies,  were  ehiefly  amongst  people 
ipcslosg  their  own  tongues,  but  the  Madras 
*QUitt,took  the  entire  duties,  of  Borneo,  Singa- 
PiRf  Mahaea,  Pesang,  the  Andamana  ;  Moul- 
>wk  RaagooD,  Prome^  Thearet  Myo  and  Tong- 
^00,  aad  often  held  Aden,  Khyouk  Phyo,  Can- 
^,ud  Hongkong.  TheEngineers  were  officer- 
ed hf  natives  of  England,  but  had  under  them, 
fhigsbody  of  native  sappers  and  miners  who, 
tt  Msdns,  were  Tamul  Sudras,  Christiana  and 
^nshi.  In  1867,  however,  the.  regular  Na- 
m  Army  of  Bengal,  composed  of  hindoos, 
nd  mabomedans,  recruited  mostly  in  the 
Serth  West  Provinces,  rebelled  and  revolted 
^  its  allegiance  to  the  British,  and  it  took 
all  1858, 1859,  knd  much  of  i8ao  to  subdue 
^  matineers,  and  restore  order,  for  many 
cUefii  and  races  rose  in  succession  and  had.  to 
^  pat  down  by  arms.  A  few  regiments  of  the 
««h»y  Preaidmey  also  failed,  but  one  of  these, 
A«  Slst  B.  N.  Infantry  had  formed  part  of  the 
'^nnient  of  the  Peshwab»  Baji  Row,  commaod- 
^^  Captain  Pott,  and  had  come  over  to  the 
m|HiDy  during  the  middle  of  the  battle.  Ihat 
**<ied  on  the  attack  on  theResidency  atPoonah, 
■dthe  soldiery  of  that  ^rpahad  contiooed,  as 


em  Indian  From  1858^  the  entire  Europeai! 
soldierv  of  India,  became  formed  from  British 
Corps,  amongst  whom  those  previously  belong- 
ing to  the  East  India  Company  were  enrolled^ 
and  great  reductions  were  then  made  amongst 
the  regiments  of  native  infantry*  andiheir  organ* 
ization  .  changed  from  the  regular  to  an  irregu-» 
lar  system,  !•  e.,  with  fewer  European  Officers  \ 
by  degrees  nearly  all  'the  native  artillez'y,  were 
eliminated  and  Europeans  alone  left  in  thia 
arm  of  the  service.  These  changes  were  carried 
out  during  n  period  of  several  yearsi  dnd  as  the 
ultimate  effect  is  not  yet  perceived,  it  may  be 
well  to  indicate  in  what  respects  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Native  Army  differa  froiii 
that  of  the  one  that  passed  from  the  scenoi 
All  the  reasons  that  led  the  Government  to  give 
so  decided  a  preference  to  the  *'irregular''sy stent 
are  not  knofwn,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  princi- 
pal was  the  noble  and  loyal  behaviour  of  thd 
Goorka  and  Punjab  Irregular  Regiments.  Thes^ 
regiments, however,  had  no  sympathy  or  feelingis 
in  common  with  the ''  revolters,"  who  were  meat 
of  0 titer  countries  and  religii^os  to  themselves, 
and  other  Irregular  Begiments>  composed  of  men 
of  the  same  eaate  and  country  as  the  rebellious 
sepoys,  suoh  as  the  Gwalior,  Kotah  and  other 
contingents,  did  mutiny,  and  Join  with  the  men 
of  the  Regular  Army  in  their  attempts  to  throw 
of  the  British  rule.  Again,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  if  the  8eik  and  Goorka  Regi-*. 
ments  had  been  officered  oil  the  Regular  system^ 
they  would  not  have  been  even  more  efficient 
than  they  proved  themselves  to  be.  Difference 
of  caste  only  was  not  auffioient  to  deter  the 
hindoos  from  joining  in  revolt  with  the  malio« 
medans  of  the  same  regiment  who  were  in  daily, 
communication  witli  each  other*  Indeed,  the 
mabomedans  from  the  North  West  frontier  look 
upon  the  mabomedans  of  the  Central  Provincea 
as  "  hindooised  mahomedans;"  In  1858,  the 
Punjab  Government,  acting  on  the  principle  of 
divide  ci  impera  ordered  that  certain  regiments 
about  to  be  laised  in  that  province,  should  be 
organised  '*  in  companies"  of  different  castes, 
Seiks,  PunjabeeSi  Dogras,  Pathans,  and  others'* 
The  number  of  officers  now  attached  to  Irregu- 
lar Regiments  is,  however,  still  very  nearly  aa 
great  as  the  average  number  of  officers  that 
were  usually  present  with  the  old  Regular 
Regiments  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

.   ABODANA  ;  this  name,  as  lord  of  India,  ia 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  in  the  Ksrii  Caves. 

,  It  is  in  Pali  and  about  A.  IX  176  or  aoeording 
to  Dr.  Wilson  B.  D.  543, 
.   ARNIYA,  a  dialect  of  the  Dardn  language, 
spoken   by  the  Darda  in  Yaaan  and  ChitraL' 

,See  Dards. 

ARNODE,  a  toWn  in  the  N.  W.  of  peninw 
suUr  India,  in  Long*  74^  50'  fi.  and  Lat.  SS'' 
54' N.  .  ,        . 
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ABNOOTMUNGALUM,  a  town  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsiiU  of  India  in  IjODg«  7S° 
6S'  E.  and  Lat.  r  45'  N. 

ABMOTTO. 


Lutkun  ?   ...  Ben,  Hiir. 

Kisree  ?      Bom. 

Kuppa  Mftnbala?     Car. 
Orleaan  also  Rokoe,  Dot. 

Annatto     £no. 

Aimptto ...     ,••    ...  pf 

Bocou       Fb. 

Roucou     ...  Fb.  of  Am. 


Orlean ^  Qsb. 

Gawpui^ee     ...     Hind. 
Orellana       ...    It.  Pob. 
Torra  Orellana    „      ,i 
Karungoo-munga?  Has*. 

Kaha-Gaha SiNO. 

Kuragu-maDJtl  ?...Tam. 
Jaffa??     Tbl. 


The  plant'prodacing  Amotto,  called  also 
anatto,  and  aiiotta,  the  Bixa  orellana,  is  now 
naturalised  in  India,  Barmah  and  the  Eastern 
Ardiipelago,  but  ita  native  country  is  Cayenne, 
from  whicU  it  has  spread  intotbe  hottest  parts  of 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies^  where  U 
is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  gives  its  naaie  to  the  Bay  of  Annatto,  on 
the  North  of  Jamnca.  It  is  likewise  grown  at 
the  Hawaiian  lalands,  Tongataboo,  Bio  Janeiro, 
Peru,  Zanzibar.  The  Arnotto  is  a  thick  extract 
•btaioed,  it  is  said,  from  the  seeds  as  well  as 
from  the  soft  sticky  rind  of  the  plant,  end  it  is 
■net  vntfa  in  commerce  of  two  sorts.  Flag  or 
Cake  Arnotto,  it  furnished  almost  wholly  by 
Cayenne,  from  which  it  is  brought  to  England. 
A  auperior  kind  called  ^Mi  Arnotto,  is  a 
harder  and  more  concentrated  extract.  In 
Burmah  dyers  obtain  a  red  dye  from  its  fruit. 
In  England  dyers  obtain  the  red  colour  called 
aurora,  and  the  liquid  sold  under  the  name  of 
Nankin  dye  is  a  solution  of  Arnotto  in  potassa 
and  pnre  water.  A  solution  is  also  made  in 
alcohol,  and  Used  in  varnishing  and  lacquering : 
Ui  Britain  it  is  used  for  giving  more  or  less  of 
an  orange  cast  to  the  simple  ydlows  ;  as  an  in- 
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gredient  in  vamiahes.  The  consumption  of 
Arnotto  in  great  Britain  has  greatly  increased 
of  late  years. .  Formerly,  it  amounted  to  but. 
little  more  than  50,000ibs.  ia  later  years^,  th/» 
imports  have  been  as  follows :— - 


Tons. 

Retaiiied  Home  for 
conaumption. 

1847 
8 
9 

1850 

138 

119 

27 

72 

125 
85     ' 
17 

•  •• 

i 

In  the  Madras  Ethibition  of  1855,  whevo 
many  good  specimens  of  fruits  and  seeds  wer^ 
exhibited,  a  specimen  of  cake  Araoito.  of  • 
thick  pasty  eoaaistenoe,  prepared  by  naoerstingi 
the  seeds  ga?e  an  orange  oolouring  matter^ 
ft  is  used  as  an  ingredient,  for  kinginig«< 
dieese  aad  butter,  to  which  it  impacts  vsrin 
oua  shades  of  colour  from  yellow  to  rear 
and  it  is  also  mixed  with  chocolate,  oila^ 
spirits  and  varnishes  as  a  colouring  material* 
Arnotto  dissolves  in  milk  and  is  diffused  in  tlaa 
milk  previous  to  its  manufaeture  into  eheeaa' 
a^d  butter.  The  Spaniards  color  their  soups, 
deeming  it  wholesome  and  stomachic*  ArnotUa 
is  soluble  in  alkalies,  by  which  means  it  is  filed 
to  silk  or  wo(4.  The  colour  oi)tained  frooa 
fresh  pods  of  the  plant,  is  so  superior  to  that 
of  either  the  flag  or  cake  Arnotto  as  to  lead  ta 
the  conclusion  that  the  method  of  [weparing 
these,  which  is  by- a  great  degree  of  heat  anA 
fermentation,  is  injoiious  to  the  colour. — Ma$9i$*f 
Simmonds.  M.  3,  Jut*  Eeporii.  Twdinmmi 
Birdwooifg  Bombe^  ProdMia*  I^oole*§  SlmUitim 
of  Vommera. 


AROM'ATIC  BARES,  roots  and  seeds,  spioes  and  condiments  are  foatid  ki  enrj  baaav 
in  South  Eastern  Asia,  are  found  in  every  basar,  for  domestic  use,  niid  some  of  them  are  ia^gdf 
exported.     The  following  are  the  better  known  ^-*• 


Botanical  Name. 

Allium  sativum 
Arohangelica  offictnatis 
Gassy  ta  liliformis 

Cicca  disticha 

Chavica  Roxbarghii 

Oocus  sativus 

Curcuma  bnga 

Ginnamomum  iners 

Citrus  bergamia 

Carum  carua 

Ooriandrum  sativum 

Cnmtnum  dyminum 

Gapsioum  annuum 
M      baocatu^ 
>,      grossum 


English. 


Fart  used. 


...Qarlio 

•••Angelica... 

.••Capsicum,   Bird  pepper,  large  bell 


»•• 
•••  «•• 


...The  boH}. 
9,    root. 


••• 


••• 


*•• 


pepper,  shrubby. 
...Long  leaved  Cicca  .. 
...Lmg  pepper... 
...Saffron  Crocus, 
•..Turmeric    .., 
...Cinnamon 
••^Bergamot  Citron 
...Caraway 
...Coriander 
••.Cumin 

•••Common  Capsicum 
••«Bird  pepper 
•••Large  Capsicnm,  Bell  pepper 
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••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


...The  plant. 

Fruijk. 
...Dry  unripe  fruit. 

The  rhizome. 
••.The  leaf. 

The  bark. 
...The  fruit  and  rind. 

The  fmit* 


•  ••   ,» 

•  ••     y, 

•  ••       ♦/ 


*9 
ft 

M 

♦» 


I 

I 

t 

I 


ABNA. 


ARKEE. 


Bottnioal  Name. 

[ftptieum  frnicscens 
minimum 
uepalensis 


Engltah. 


Part  used. 


...Shrubby  Capsicum,  Quinea  pepper. The  fruit. 


••• 


•■• 


..  Nepal  chflHesM. 
^onMam  panmorium    ...Indian  fennel  seed  ... 

icinia  purpurea 
iarugB  pifitiata 

i^fera  Indtca ' 
IcDtha  piperita 

„    pulegium 

,)    Mtiva 


••• 


••• 


•••  »       It 

»••     >t  I) 

„     riiid. 


••• 


...Mango 
..  Peppermint 
...Pennyroyal. 
...Tall  red  mint, 
▼iridis  ...6pear-mint. 

ioga  ptcrygoaperma  ...Horse  radish  tree 
lyraiwt  migrans  . , .  Maee  and  Nutmeg 


»«« 


...Bipe  fruit. 

Unripe  fruit,  fresh  and  pveserredf 
...Leaves. 


••• 


bhex  asafcetida 
^rfAh  tativa 

itnn  basilicum 
ipbeiia  anisum 
Ljebotis  ajowan 
ijibnthsB  erablieU 
iper  nigrum 

inusofficinalig 
Im  officinalis 

idarra 

(fliqa  hottensis 

h      montana 


ji 


...Asafoetida 
...Small  fennel  flovrer 
...Sireet  Ba«iL 
...iAiiise  ... 

...Ajwaitt 

.«.Emblie  Myrobatan 
...Black  pepper 
•.^  White      „        ... 
...Bosemary 
...Sage  .^ 

4..  Clary    •  • 
...Summer  savory.... 
...Winter '     „ 
»«.Mu8tar()a 


••• 


••• 
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...The  root  bark. 

The  false  aril  and  nuclene. 
...Gum  resin. 

The  ieed. 


•  a. 


•  •• 


... 


... 


im  mangifera 

anetla  foenum-grsecum  .Fenugreek 

riudas  Indica  . . .  Tamarind 

Tvlgaris  ...Thyme 

IP      citriodorns  ...Lemon  thyme. 

la  plaBifolia  ...Vanilta 
bicolor 

officiualis  ...Ginger 

l^'WBfic  barks   of  Laurineae,  the  Oulit- 
'ftMassof,  Sintne,  are  articles  of  cora- 
B  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  are  but 
^tly  known  in  Europe.     The  traveller 
embrace  the  opportunity,  when  it  occurs, 
.  JijC  the  bark  colli  cted,  and  of  obtaining 
prtic  tpecimeiia  of  it,  and  of  the  tree  yield- 
l|l.    Tkne  are   several  kinds  of  anHnatio 
P  found  in  Malabar,  the  products  of  various 
M«  ef  Cureuma,  Zingiber,  Co8tus»  Kemp* 
k  ftc,  M,  a  €. 
IROODA.    Tam.  Hue. 
jlWON.  B«ii.  Rnbia  munjtstha. 
IBOONA  CHITKAO.l.    Sans.  Plumbngo 


the 


POOSHA  OR  CHITTAGONG  FIBRE, 
cana^   is    prepared   in  Ghittagong 
inner  bark  of  the  plants  Callicarpa 
ii  one  of  the  Yerbenace8s*--i^oy^6. 

[Uf  A.  TutK.  A  natural  bed  of  a  river. 
IXNA.  Baks.  a  wild  male  buffalo.    AR* 
feoale.    Also  a  fbrcist  dried  cowdcng. 


••• 


...  „    fruit. 


••1 


...Unh naked  berry. 

Hnsked        „ 
...The  plant. 


••. 


•••     >»  $9 

•  •• 


The  seeds. 
...  „    unripe  fruit. 
...  ,,    jear. 

%..Pulp. 
The  leayes. 


••• 


it 


fruit. 


••• 


•••  ,,    rhizome* 


ARNAKUNDA  or  VABANGAL.  «  town 
in  ancient  TeliHgana,  probably  Warangal,  about 
70  miles  from  Hyderabad. 

ARNA  MANOPONDU.    Tam.  Sida  acuta- 

BlXRM. 

ARNATTA  TREE.  Eno.  Bixa  orellana* 
See  Anotto;  Dyea. 

ARNEE.  Three  towns  are  so  called  in  India, 
one  in  Long.  77°  58'  E.  and  Lat  80^  8'  N-, 
another  in  Long.  79''2l'B.,  and  L.9°46'N.  ;Rnd 
the  third  in  Long.  80*^  9'  E.  Lat.  W  9'  N*. 
This  last  is  situated  in  the  oolleetorate  of  Chin- 
gleputy  of  the  Madras  Fi^sideney,  and  it  AtiR 
celebrated  for  the  muslins  it  produces,  thongb 
the  first  kinds  are  now  only  manufaotured  to 
order*  The  Arnee  colored  muslins  foar  ladiea* 
dresses  exhibited  at  tbe  Ifadns  fixhibiiion  oC 
1855  were  considered  deserving  of  oomaMwiar 
tion,  and  were  of  »  quality  very  far  superior  to 
that  which  is  generaUy  made  for  sale.  A  pieoo 
of  Arnee  muslin,  pricecl  Rupees  122|,  attracted 
much  attention  and  praiso*    The  fiReoesa  sud 
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AREACK. 


delicacy  of  its  texture  afforded  clear  proofs  of 
what  the  Native  workman  can  achieve  under 
adequate  inducement. — M.  E.  Jur.  Jiep. 

A  RNE  R  SULL A  H.     See  Cloths. 

ARNELLl  PULLUAt.  Tam.  Cicca  disticha. 


E.  and  Lat.  24°  26'  N. 

ARORE,  oa  ALORE,  was  the  capital  of 
$inU  in  remote  antiquity  :  a  bridge  over  the 
stream  which  branched  from  the  Indus,  near 
Dura,  is  almost  the  sole  vestige  of  the  capital 
of  the  Sogdi  of  Alexander.  On  its  site  the 
shepherds  of  the  desert  have  established  an 
extensive  hamlet;  it  is  placed  on  a  ridge  of 
siliceqiM  rook,  seven  milea  east  of  the  insular 
Bukkur  and  free  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Indus.  The  Soda  tribe,  a  powerful  branch  of 
the  Prams  ra  race,  has  ruled  in  these  countries 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  to  a  very  late  period 
they  were  lords  of  Oomrasoomra  in  which 
division  was  Arore.— (Tbrf,  VoL  I,  p.  42.) 
According  to  Burton, however,  its  site  is  4  miles 
east  of  the  Indus  at  Sukkerand  Bori.  Sehl  and 
his  capital  were  known  to  Abul  Fazil,  though  he 
was  ignorant  of  its  position,  which  he  transfer- 
red to  Debeil,  or  Dewul,  the  modern  Tatta. 
This  indefatigable  historian  thus  describes  it : 
*'  In  ancient  times  there  lived  a  raja  named 
Sehris  (Sehl),  whose  capital  was  Alore,  and  his 
dominions  extended  north  to  Cashmere  and 
south  to  the  ocean."  .Sehl,  or  Sehr,  became  a 
titular  appellation  of  the  country,  its  princes, 
and  its  inhabitants,  the  Sehrai.  Alore  appears 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Si- 
gertis,  conquered  by  Menander  of  Bactria.  Ibn 
Haukul,  the  Arabian  geographer,  mentions  it ; 
but  a  superfluous  point  in  writing  has  changed 
Arore  into  Azore,  or  Azour,  as  translated  by  Sir 
W.  Ousely.  D'Anville  mentions  it ;  but,  inigno* 
nance  of  ita  position,  quoting  Abulfeda,  say«, 
en  grandeur  **. Azour  est  presque  comparable, 
a  Mooltan."— ro</'#  RajaUhan,  Vol.  L  p,  42. 
Scinde,  Vol,  I,  p,  166. 

ARPALLY,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  74° 
BS'  E.  and  Lat.  IT  12'  N. 

A  ROSES,  a  river  mentioned  by  Nearchus, 
supposed  to  be  the  Kheirabad  river,  the  Ab-i- 
Shirin  of  Timur's  expedition.     See  Hindyan. 

AftOSTlGMA  BENGALENSE,  Miguel. 
Syu.  of  Ficus  B6ngalensb — 2^uin. 

AU08TIGMA  BELIGIOSUM,  Miguel, 
8yn.  of  Ficus  religiosa. — Littn, 

•ARPHAKUSADor  AaRAPAKlilTiS,  i.  e., 
the  primeval  land  of  the  Kutdim  (Chaldees), 
the  frontier  mountains  of  Armenia  towards 
Assyria.  The  Arphaxad  of  scripture  is  the 
cUstrict  ol  Arrapakhitis,  and  was  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  settlement  and  reminiscences 
of  the  tace  of  Abraham.  It  is  one  of  the  south- 
western slopes  of  the  mountain  range,  by  which 
the.  primeval  seat  of  the  human  race  was  sur- 


rounded, and  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  plains  took  refuge  in  their  fliglrt-  It 
is,  however,  to  that  half  of  it,  to  the  westward 
of  their  original  residence,  that  the  Semitio 
races  as  a  body  resorted,  and  these  settlers, 
who  became  so  prominent  a  feature  in  history. 


ARONH),  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  77°  SO'    successfully  advanced  westward  from  Arphaxad  i 


the  starting  post  of  the  Abrahamitic  remmia* 
cences.  According  to  Chevalier  Bunaen,  Ar« 
phazad  was  the  eon  of  Shem^  aud  liv«d 
215  years  before  Abraham's  immigration.— 
Chevalier  Bunsen,iii,p.  861.  Cheenegf'i  Enp* 
hralee.     See  Heber.  Lud  or  Ludi, 

ARPPANA.  in  Ceylon  Buddhism,  the 
superior  form  of  Samadhi  restraiot. 

ARPESI.  Amongst  the  Tamuls,  the  7tk 
month  of  the  Solar  >ear,  answering  to  thm 
Hindu  month  Cartiga  during  which  tiie  snn  m 
in  the  sign  Tula. — J^.  fTarjrem.  Kala  SauhiU. 

ARPOOKOTAY,  a  town  in  India  in  Long«^ 
78^  lO'E.  and  Lat.  9^  85' N. 

ARRA.  Lhopa.  Arrack  prepared  from  Chong^ 

A  BRACK.    Eno. 


Afk 

% 

•  •  m 

Ab. 

Arak 

•  •  • 

Malat*, 

Arak 

«•  • 

n 

Arrack  Apee 

11 
••  • 

Arak 

•  •  • 

DUT. 

Ar'k 

••• 

Pkml« 

Rak 

•  •  • 

It 

Arak 

... 

»>  ^ 

Arrack 

»•  • 

Enq. 

Araca  • 

••. 

POBT^ 

Afao 

•  •« 

Pa. 

Arrak 

••• 

itAM.l 

Rack 

•  •• 

Gbh. 

Arak 

... 

^^< 

Arrack 

•  •  ■ 

a 

Sura 

>•  • 

18am«; 

Arrak 

•  ■  • 

Hind. 

Arak 

-  ♦• 

arj 

Ar'k 

•  •• 

If 

Saraiam 

•.. 

Tam^ 

Araco 

•  •  • 

It. 

Sarai 

•.• 

TnJ 

Like  the  word  alcohol,  in  Europe,  Arraol 
is   a   term   applied,  in   most  parts   of  Indian] 
and   the   Indian  Islands,    to   designate  eri 
sort    of   spirituous   liquor,    however   obiaii 
ed.     The    use  of    intoxicating    fluids 
drugs   is   considered   by  mahomedans   to 
forbidden  by  the  Koran,  but  its  worda  adaij 
of  a  different  interpretation*     In   Chapter  I] 
Mahomed  tells  his  followers  that  people  *'  wii 
ask  thee  concerning   wine,  and  lots :  Anaari 
in  both  there  is  great  sin,  and  also  aoroethi 
of  use  unto  men,  but  their  sinfulness  is  great< 
than  their  use.     In  Chapter  XVI,  entitled 
Bee,  Mahomed,  giving  proofs   of  the  resi 
tion,  says,  and  of  the  fruit  of  pahn  treeS|  and 
grapes,  ye  obtain  an  inebriating  liquor, 
also  }coo(l  nourishment.*'  Indeed,  the  quantil 
of  these  spirits  used  in  all  eastern  countriea 
very  great,  and  there  is  much  open  drunken* 
nesa.     But    the   bulk   of  the    Asiatic    isi 
Arab,  Persian,  Hindi,  Burman,  Malay,  Siaroi 
Buddhists,  Christians,  Mahomedans,  ttad  Hii 
dus  arfc  spitit  abstinents.     Thii  is  equalized 
the  great  quantities  of  food  articleil  Which  tiM 
consume,  a  grown  man  eating  daily  two,  th' 
and   four  pounds   of  solid   flarinaceous   ft 
Recetttly  a  hospital  physician,  aa  an  argitntei 
aglainst   teetotallers  says,   he  is  as  active 
most   men,  driving  daily  10  miles^    Wirlkii 
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ivtng  three  koum,  and  working  very  hard  for 
iM  ux  hojxn  daily  al  head  work.     His  dailjf 
M,  irreapeetive  of  fermented  liquora,  coDaiats 
«f  tfo  eggs,  three  oabeea  of  milk,  a  third  of  a 
fmA  of  eooked  meat,  ooe  potato  the  aiae  of 
aieffi  two  ouneea  of  bread,  a  triftiiifc  amount 
rf  biter  and  sugar,  and  an  ounce  of  cheese, 
biD  about  15  ounces  per  day^  And  he  asks 
whether  any  teetotaller  can  do  the  same,  taking 
lei,eoffe^  and  water  ad  libitum :  only  other  diet 
■jfhtwioe.    Although  hindua  and  mahome- 
dniaod  bodhists  are  by  their  religiODS'or  by 
will  ssage  prohibited  the  use  of  alcoholic 
Indtthey  do  use  them  largely,  either  atealtkily 
frofcnly,  the  fermented  palm  wines,  or  the  dis- 
tilU  arncks  or  spirits  beiog  in  great  demand. 
LuadeDttioiestheoonqueritig  Aryans  seemi  to 
hmkigely  used  diatilted  spirits,  because  the 
eicitiHicot  described  from  drinking  their  soina 
jfltt  esttld  not  have  resulted  from  another 
warn.   The  advantages  of  a  moderate  use  of 
Molirsthua  well  summarized  by  tlieSatur- 
^Beriew,  in  noticing  Dr.  Barclay's  pamphlet 
istheTeiDperancequestion,—-'^  When  the  teeto- 
;  Idknooafest  that  out  of  five  hundred  thousand 
i'fenttM  who  have  taken  the  pledge  in  America, 
I  Ihm  hondred  and  fifty  thousand  have  broken 
I  it»  fhBjr  prove  what  science  had  previously  as* 
Kttd—thtta  moderate  use  of  alco  hoi  is  proper 
ftr  Bin ;  ind  the  experience  of  the  hydropathic 
wtibiishments  proves  an  enormous  increase  in 
theneof  food.  If  we  only  drink  water,  our  con- 
■BftioB  of  farinaceous  and  animal  food  must 
liiirf  higely  extended.     The  effect  of  alcohol 
ills  MTnt  the  deaimction.  of  thetiasues  and 
:lialiBi  the  eonatituents  of  life  ;  and  there- 
[  ftb,  nder  the  present  condiiions  of  modem 
%vhcKthe  nerrmia  system  is  liable  to  so 
tMknrfs,aleobolio  eubstanoes,  as  the  most 
prtdUifmof  aeoeaaory  diet,  are  more  than 
Ml  amnsiy.    If,   as  ia  the  ease  in  infaney, 
ihiaa^  pupoae  of  life  were  to  live,  the  com- 
dieia  of  animal,  farinaceous^  and 
11  food  would  be  sufficient  to  auatain 
fit  ao  soon '  aa  man  begins  to  work  and 
doohol;  as  preventing  abd   arresting  the 
ition  of  tissoe,  is  the  cheapeal  food.    II 
hsfe  a  shilling  to  spend  on  food,  he  wiU 
[better  daj'a  work  on  nine  penny  worth  of 
'ttd  meat  and  three  penny  worth  o(  beer, 
■  six  pettBy  worth  of  bread,  six  penny 
af  meat,  and  auffieiency  of  water.  Another 
it  fact  ia,  that  total  abstinence  from 
,  drink  aduaHy  predisposes  to  certain 
Arrack  to  asmali  extent  ia  iibported 
Inland  in'  leagera  or  large  eaaka  from 
and  Jav%  k>lding  160  to  166  gallona, 
'  at  U  6A  to  2i;  tite  gallon  exdniiye 
Aleoi»lic  liquor  ill  Burope,  wlk<-n  dil» 
m  wane,  ia  known  aa  brandy:  whfU 
lii|«or,  it  is  eallad  a  oom«pirit/ 
laiBthtfWtitliidieaandl 


ARRACK. 

(  AmericR,  it  is  a  rum.  But  Ifrom  Turkey  on  the 
west,  through  all  the  oouotries  on  the  south  and 
east,  Arrack,  from  the  Arabic,  j^  ia  the  term 

applied    to  all  ardent  spirits    from   whatev^t 
source  obtained,  whether  from  the  Sorghum; 
palmsjor  carie,  from  flowers,  or  fruils^ot  rice,  or 
barks,  or    mixtures   of    ail  these.     Alcoholic 
liquors  are  "produced  from  the  black  ant^  in 
Sweden  :  from  cow's  milk  or  nhare's  milk  in 
Tartary,  from  sheeps  milk  in  Afghanistan :  from 
lambs  flesh  in  China,  and  formerly,  in  Eng- 
land from  honey,  where  mead  was  the  only 
strong  drink   known  for  centuries.     Ardent 
spirits  of  various  kinds  are  said  to  be  prepared 
by  the  hakims  of  India  by   distillation  from 
various  graminese  as  also*  f^om    rose  buds, 
jasmine  flower^,  orange  peel  and  Indian  fettniei 
seed.     The  purest  native  spirit  that  we  have 
met  with  in  India  is  the  cane  Arrack  mann- 
factured  in  the  valley  of  Xowlass^  near  Beder: 
Along  all  the  sea*  bord  of  eastern   countries, 
where  the  varioua  pahna  most  abound,  the 
toddies,-' the  sap  or  palm  wines  of  the«ocoa^ 
nut,  Cocoa  nucifera  :  of  the  date  palm,  Phoenix 
dactilifera  ••  the  Palmyra,  Boraasus  flabellifor- 
mis;  the  Gomuti,  or  Arenga  saceharifera;  or  the 
Caryota  urens,  are  the  materials  chiefly  employ- 
ed for  making  arrack.  After  this  juice  is  ferment- 
ed  it  is  distilled  &  rectified,  and  it  usually  yielda 
about  an  eighth  part  of  pure  spirit.     The  three 
principal  kinds  known  in   oommerce  however 
are  the  arrack  of  Batavia,  Ooa  and  Colombo.* 
That  from  Batavia  is  the  strongest,  and  ia  dis*- 
tilled  from  a  mixture  of  62  parts  of  molasses; 
3  of  toddy,  or  palm  wine,  and  35  of  rice.  The 
last  of  these  Crawfurd  states  to  be  boiled  ;  and. 
after  cooling,  a  quantity  of  yeast  is  added  and 
the  whole  pressed  into  baskets,  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  placed  over  tubs,  and  left  for  eight 
days,  during  which  time  a  liquor  flows  abun- 
dantly from  the  rice.    This  liqnor  is  distilled 
and  then  mixed  with  the  molasses  and  toddy, 
which  is  aU  left  to  ferment  for  a  week  in  large 
vats  5  after  the  fermenUtion  is  over,  the  Arrack 
is  distilled  one,  or  two,  or  three  times,  accord- 
ing to  the   strength  required.    That  made  at 
Java  ia  chit  fly  for  ho-ne  consumption,  but  n 
also  exported  to  China  or  India,  very  littleja 
brought  to  China,  and  altogether  in  Junks. 
Another  statement  however  describea  the  Bata^ 
via  or  Java  Arrack  aa  obUined  by  distillation 
from  molasses  and  rice,  with  only  a  small  ad^ 
mixture  of  toddy.    The  Arrack  produced   at 
Goa,  ia  sweeter  than  that  which  comes  from 
Java,  and  being  made  entirely  from  toddy,  by 
repeated  distillation,  it  is   preferred   by  Ihtf 
Hindns  to   the  Batavian,    on  that  account^ 
though  it  is  «n  inferior  spirit,  containing  on^ 
one-ieventh  of  pure  alcohoL-iTorm.  ^rrack 
iu  one  part  of  Ceylo».  ", ^«^aied  from  Je  ferj- 
m^itdw^  wiue  of  the  cocoanut  phlm,  ^ 
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19  prepared  in  cerUin  ditstiicta  of  the  Southern 
province  of  the  lelniid,  under  licenaee  from  the 
gOYeramentf  but  for  many  years  past  the  only 
exports-  have  ^been  to  the  Indian  Preeidencies 
and  some  of  the  Eiastern  Idlands.  Similar  to 
the  ludiau  practice,  in  Ceylon,  the  right  of 
vending  Arr«ck  in  shops  aud  bazars,  is  rented 
out  and  realizes  about  iB55,oOO  :  the  shipmcitts 
of  Arrack  hiive  fallen  off,  from  10 00  pipes  in 
IS45,  to  520,  in  1850.  (Join  Capper  in  AdaUc 
Soc.  Jvurn.  Vol.  XV l.  London  1856,  f?.  374.) 
It  should  be  remembered^  however,  that,  in 
Ceyluji  -  three  palms  yield  Palm  aujcar,  {Cocos 
nucifera),  thfi  Palmyra  palm  (BortmM  flabM- 
fi(trmU)y  and  the  kittal  or  jaggerry  palms  (Cary- 
ota  urens.)  From  each  of  these  palms  the 
juioe  of  the  flowering  stalk  is  collected  under 
the  iiame  of  toddy,  and  from  it  augar^  known 
in  the  East  aa  jaggery,  i^  regularly  prepared ; 
but  it  is.  from  the  palmyra  palm  that  nearly  all 
the  palm  sugar  is  obtained,  and  it  is  from  the 
saccharine  matter  of .  the  cocoaunt  palm  that 
Arrack  iamaide  in  Ceylon.  This  palm  becomes 
produoave  tbere  in  about  six  or  seven  years  : 
In  collectinjj^  toddy,  the  spatbe  is  stripped  off 
from  the  apadix  before  it  has  fully  expended  ; 
the  spadicesare  afterwanls  beaten  between  pieces 
of  hard  wood,  and  slices  are  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  ao  as  tQ  allow  the  juice  to  flow  out. 
Each  apadix  continues  to  yield  juice  for  about 
40  days,  at  nearly  the  average  rate  of  half  a 
gallon  ill  04  hourSb  When  it  is  intended  to 
prepare  jaggery  from  the  toddy,  great  care  ia 
taken  by  burning  pieces  of  wood  iu  the  small 
earthen  vessels  to  be  attached  to  the  flowers,  and 
rubbing  their  interior  with  charcoal,  to  remove 
any  impurities  likely  to  promote  fermentation  : 
and  aa  an  additional  precaution  Chips  of  the 
bark  of  the  Vateria  tndica  are  placed  in  each,  in 
order  to  retard  fermentation.  The  jaggery  of 
the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  is  entirely  made 
from  the  Caryota  urens  juice,  which  yields  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  sugar  than  does  that 
of  the  other  two  palms,  and  of  a  quality  much 
more  highly  prized  by  the  natives.  When 
toddy  is  caUeeied  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Arrack,  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tiosi  B|id  as  it  is  brought  from  the  trees  it  is 
poured  into  wooden  vats  in  which  that  pr6ce8S 
rapidly  advances.  If  attention  be  not  paid  to 
the  ferment atioB,  aceti(^  acid  is  formed,  and  this 
often  causes  the  Arrack  to  take  up  lead  from 
a'ly  portion  of  that  metal  with  which  it  may  be 
brought  into  coutact.  {Dr.  Smith,  in  BMnbutgh 
New  Phil.  Journal,  Vol.  IF,  No,  /,  July  1850, 
p.  17  S.)  In  most  parts  of  the  Bast  Indies,  a  very 
inipxicatinji;  spirit  is  prepared  from  the  large, 
Mahwa  flower,  Bassia  latifolia,  the  fleshy 
petal?  of  which  contain  sugar.  TIds  is  large- 
ly 4i^^le<^  iQ  Bhandoop,  about  SO  niles 
ffon^  !§ombay.  {FaulHer.)  And  tlie  Mahwa 
with  ihe  ianer  part  of  the  white  keekur  ti^, 
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Vachelia  farneaiana,  ot  Acaeia  leueopMoM 
form  ingredients  in  the  manufaeturto  effhi 
spirit  sold  under  the  name  of  ^'Arrack'*  li 
every  baxa? .  {iktulhner^  (/Shtaigknei^.)  WirtI 
prepared  from  jafrgery  and  the  bark  of  tb«  Aai 
oia  leucophloaa,  which  is  rich  in  tannio,  tbe  Utf 
«n  combinea  with  the  albuminous  and  ni(M 
genous  sabstancifs  in  the  jaggery  and  deaoai 
poaea  th«m«  In  most  qF  the  native  ttilM 
oompoaed  of  day-pots  or  ohattieS)  with  bamM 
pipes,  ten  per  cent  of  the  sugar  k  wastil 
by  the  loss  of  its  resntting  alcohol.  AmNi 
iiti  Madras  is  made  from  the  Velvelam  fUtti 
Acacia  leuoophiooa  bark  and  Pahnyra  jaggery  i 
the  quantity  required  for  one  still,  baiog  1  vIh 
of  the  bark  and  IS^  of  the  augar,  the  prodoel 
being  4^  gallons,  ita  cost  of  manufaetare  ti 
the  Government  is  5  anHas  a  Rallan,  and  it  i 
sold  to  the  retafl  dealers  of  that  city  and  witbM 
the  boundary  of  ten  miles  at  Rs.  a  per  galtaj 
but  to  all  beyond  the  limits  for  Rs.  1«S  ]Nl 
gallen.  Tbe  jaggery  is  naaaUy  imported  ftai 
TinnereUy  and  from  the  Northern  Cirean.  H 
riah  Arrack  is  a  term  employed  by  Europeifl 
in  India  to  deaignate  a  highly  p^nieiout  liqaN 
said  to  be  adulterated  with  the  nux  voonM 
datora,  oamnabis  sativa  and  other  iiitoxicfllii| 
dniga.  In  the  foar  years  1 852-5^  to  1  S59-tt| 
inclusive,  Madras 


Exported." 

Quantity.     Value. 
Gala«  Bs* 

57,667     71,57S 


Imported.      .^ 

Quantity,   T»hW 
Gale.        ft    ■ 
8,26,177    MO; 

The  imports  principally  finom  Ceylon  widBMJ 
bay  and  the  exports  to  Cutch,  Pegu  m 
Ceylon.  In  Siam,  Arraek  is  manufacturedj 
the  Chinese^  and  ooosuved  furtively  by  m 
Siamese,  though  aobrieiy  ia  certainly  oiM 
the  virtues  of  the  Bisaaeae  natioDalehanM 
In  Penang,  ardent  sphrits  are  distiUed  fill 
sttgar-oane,  and  used  by  the  htndoos  of 
lower  order.  Backerkatee  ia  the  spirit  dis( 
in  whieh  cardamom  ia  put  and  weakened 
water,  and  called  '  Illachee ;'  '  Camlaba' ! 
orange  peel;  'loboabee'  and  'Pattaha' 
adulUrated  with  tobecoo  leaf,  and  *Ati 
is  scented  wiih  mtar.  *  Aunish'  is  A$\ 
pare  spirit  distilled  from  aniaeed.  In  Cal 
a  spirit  distilled  from  rioa,  iaihe  only  aloo^ 
liquor  used  by  the  nalaves  of  the  ^vM 
and  that  only  by  those  of  the  lower  cliiMeit| 
is  the  same  to  the  use  of  whieh  \ktt  wild  ^ 
of  Ortssii>  Oie  Kond,  Sabar,  and  Gol 
addicted.  It  is  nnpalaiaible  and  nauseoaSi'] 
is  made  28  below  London  proof,  1  W^f 
rice  making  9  gallous.  A  a|^ipfr  ia  disti" 
tbe finminilpdre  disttict^  ehiefly  fram  tha 
of  the  Bwenm  UdifijHay  loeally  caliedi.  Hal 
This  traa  ia  met  with  throngiHiui  ^  j^ 
junglea    of  thet   prevl&ea  2  and*  iia  M 

is  a  famuiite  liad  ef .  w^         '      ^"^ 


j 
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ie  htu.  In  MaMa,  a  spirit  is  prepaid  from 
Ikaiaiea,  iht  tatte  is  not  unlike  whisky,  and 
koferiwio  any  thing  of  the  sort  sold  in 
kitt  baaasfs  for  every  purpoae  to  which  the 
Iriteriiapp&d.  Its  specific  gravity. is  abont 
IOS'5,  vhidiat  a  temperatare  of  80''  F.  gives 
60  per  sent,  of  alcohol  to  the  voianM  of 
Throughout  the  Hyderabad  territory, 
fttenfiy,  the  spirit  distillation  is  from  the 
Mhwafiowei,  the  flower  of  the  Bassia  ktifdia, 
lliBg  with  the  bark  of  the  Aoaoia  leacophUBS 
wmdamgats  and  produces  a  coarae  nauseous 
i|sv.  Foar  kiuda  «)b  made  in  the  Hyderabad 
%vie:-* 

fke&ttj  tpirie,  from  Argsl  fruit  alone. 

Tbe  ihei  »ugar  spirUs,  from  black  sugar 
.t — >         ^ 

IMS. 

Aiwff  ^pirttf,  made  by  twice  distilling  Bassi 

8$ifv  ipirii^  from  black  sugar,  anise  (star  ?) 
anU  fthiTiDgs  and  rose  flowers. 
'  Ibe  ingredients  of  other  spirits  msde  in  the 
Ifjhnhid  provinces  are  6uI-Mahwa  (Bassia 
Imblis  flowers)  snd  the  bark  of  Acacia  leuco* 
Am-  Id  the  cantonment  of  Secunderabad^ 
ikn  ars  aereral  ardent  spirits  and  liqueurs 


'  ir«l«a  tpirit.  One  pullah  of  Mahwa  flowers 
hint  wetted  with  two  seers  of  cball  (bark  of 
Aescia  kacophloDs)  and  then  distilled.  The 
IMma  arrack  is  a  second  distillation  of  the 
Asia  sad  tbe  Battavia  arradc  is  a  third  die- 
ffatisB  of  it. 

;  Jiffefjf  It^iror.  One  pullah  of  Jagjfery  is 
.flM  with  i  seers  of  bark  and  then  distilled, 

th  Wtnt  UquoTy  one  pullah  of  jaggery 

%w  ii  diitiUed  with  4  eeera  coriander  seeds, 

drf  rose  flower,  i  seer  eaohoora  (  Ourcw- 

)  I  seer  nagen  mothah  (Cy perns 

%  I  aetf  eardamomun,  i  seer  aku  put* 

|jii(ftrii  leaves,  einnamomttm  ineis,)  i  seer 

(Saodtl  wood),  i    seer   Cushbakh 

a  Bknricatum,)  l-16th  seer  Clovea, 

Somph  (Pimpinella  anitnmO  S 

Mflb  i  seeia  Bnttaaah  (sweetmeat.) 

Hasslah  liquor,  1  pnllah  of  jaggeiy 

iislilkd  wi£h  the  above  titgredienta 

Iks  desption  of  B  teere  of  Buitaaah. 

Appk  liquor,!  pnlkb  of  jaggery  liquor, 

with  6  aeera  of  Wood  iipple. 

fs  lifBor,  It  pullah  of  jaggery  liquor, 

fl  aeefs  of  Idanfpo. 

iOfft  i  pullah  of  jaggery  liquor»  Srd 

af  jaggery  liquor. 

*Mi^  the  right  to  distill  and  aell  Arrack 

'kt  ttofenunent  annually  to  the  hijirhest 

»  forma  in  all  eastern  countries  an 

Iha  Abkari«    In  Britiah  India)  the 

ha  the  ^ae^  Sayer  or  frontier  dnee, 

sad  loresl»  Hmounted  in  1865,  to 
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140-268.    PooU$  SicUiUks  of  Commiree.    See 
Coooanul  Palm. 

ARRA.H,  a  town  in  India^  in  Long.  84^ 
iO'  E.  snd  Lat  25^  35'  N, 

AKRAKAN  and  Tenssserim  esme  into 
British  possession  in  1826.  ArrakaVi,  with  ah 
area  of  186S0  square  miles  had  100,000  of  an 
indigenous  poputaiion.  In  1885,  the  num» 
ber  was  ^11/536  ;  in  1845,  309,608  and  in 
1855,  366.310.  ft  is  now  a  province  of 
British  Burmah.     See  Arskan* 

ABRAN.  the  home  of  Zoroaster,  mentioned 
in  the  Zend  Avests. 

ARRANTANOY,  a  town  in  Southern  India 
in  Long.  79^6'  E-  and  Lst.  10°  11'  N. 

ARRARA,  a  town  in  Manbhoom. 

AUREOAN,  called  also  Argan  and  Arejan, 
IS  a  ruined  town^  haif-wsy  between  Behbefaan 
and  the  river  Kurdistan. 

ARREL,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  79''  40' 
B.  and  Lat.  28*^  T  K 

AR  REMU  n  MARAM.  Tam.  P^ntaptera 
coriacea. 

AURIA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  ST""  34' 
B.  and  Lat.  26°  O'  N. 

ARRIALOORy  a  town  in  India,  in  Long* 
79°10'B.  andLat.ll<^lCN. 

ARRIAN  lived  in  the  timea  of  the  emper* 
ors  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Mareus 
Aurelius.  He  was  a  native  of  Nieomedia  in 
Bithynis,  where  he  studied.  He  was  bom 
about  the  <end  of  the  first  oentury  of  the 
christian  era.  He  was  one  cf  the  most  emi- 
nent disciples  of  the  famous  Epiotetus,  gradu- 
ated iuto  a  priest  in  the  temples  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
historian  and  in  philosophy.  His  account  of 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  6rea(|  is  bas* 
ed  on  the  lost  wnrks  of  Aristobulus  and 
Ptotemy,  the  son  of  Lagua,  both  of  whom  ao^ 
eompanied  the  king,  during  the  expedition* 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  India,  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  and  a  periplus  of  the  Black  Bea  ! 
descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  tbe  Sea  of  AsoV 
and  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  are  also  ascribed  to  llia^ 
bi«t  these  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  later  date. 
Perhaps,  there  hse  been  more  than  one  of  this 
name,  and  the  Arrian,  whom  Colonel  Tod,  msy 
be  correct  in  meintionin^  as  the  author  of  th^ 
PisiipluB  of  the  Brythrsean  Sea,  and  a  Ckm- 
mereial  i^ent  at  Buroaoh,  living  in  the  second 
century  may  be  one  of  them.  He  snys  thai 
Arrisn  the  author  of  the  Periplas,  resided  at 
Baroaehy.or,  as  he  caHed  it,  Barugasa,  as  a 
Commereial  A^nt,  in  the  second  century  cff 
the  christian  era  ;  Baronoh  was  thf  n  wHhf n  the 
Balhara  Sovereignty .-^I^Wd^^e.  flrii.  Vol.  iH, 
Mk  EcUUcn^  1S53.  tod's  Trer^^p,  145.  See 
Kalian  :  Kasf  :  Kfaetri :  Khuaistaa  :  Mfgas* 
thenes. 

ARROA  ISLANDS,   from  near  the  psrallel 
of  2^  48'  to  8°  56'  N.  and  in  I^ng.  100^  38' 
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ARBOJB  OB  IBBU  ISLANDS.' 

£..coQ8Ut  of  sereral  small  islands  and  roeks 
lying  mid-wsy  between  the  Sumatra  shore  and 
the  extensive  banks  called  the  North  Sands. 
They  are  known  as  the  Ronnd,  the  Long  or 
Great,  and  the  Western  AirotL.^  ffor^urg. 
See  Sumatra  Coast. 
.  AKROD,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  76''  4' 
K.  and  Lat.  «7°  19'  N. 

ABROB  or  AJtRU  ISLANDS,  extend.froro 
Lat.  r  0'  to  Lat.  6^^  52'  8.  and  in  Long.  133° 
56' £,  for  upwards  of  100  miles  N.  and  S* 
and  lie  between  the.  Timor  Laut  group  and  the 
S.    W.  Coast  of  New  Guinea.    They  are  a 
idoaely  padied  group,  distant  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth.    On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  group  are  found  banks 
of  sand  and  mud,  stretohiog  far  out  to  sea, 
which  are  only  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  at  low  tides.     The  trepang  or  sea-slug, 
which,  when  cured,  is  an  article  of  great  con* 
eumption  in  China,  where  it  is  much  ased  as 
a  delicacy  for  the  table,  exists  in  great  abund- 
ance on  these  banks,  which  also  furnish  pearl- 
oysters  of  two  varieties,   namely,   the  large 
oyster,  whose  shell  is  the  mother-o'-pearl  shell 
of  commerce,  and  the  smaller  variety  in  which 
the  seed-pearls  are  found.    Some  of  the  more 
eastern  islands    contain    limestone    caverns, 
within  which  the  small  swallow  constructs  the 
edible  birds'  nests  of  commerce,  also  an  article 
in  great  demand  for  the  markets  of  China, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  worth  its  weight  io  silver. 
These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  indus- 
trious habits  and  friendly  disposition  of  the 
islanders,  have  led  to  the  group  becoming  a 
great  resort  for  traders  from  the  western  parts 
oi  the  Arehipelago,  including  natives  of  Java 
and  Celebes,  Chinese,  and  even  Europeans, 
who   bring  large  quantities  of  manufactured 
goods  and  other  articles  suited  to  .the  tastes  of 
Uie  inhabitants.    The  latter  have  consequently 
become  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  of  all 
the  *  native  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  seas. 
The  Arru  islanders  bear  a  strong  personal  re- 
semblance to  the  aborigines  of  Port  Essing- 
ton  ;  indeed  on  several  occasions  in  which  na- 
tives from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  late  set- 
tlement visited  the  islands  in  Euiopean  vea- 
aels,  they  were  considered  by  the  Arruans  as 
belonging  to  some  remote  part  of  their  own 
gronp.    But  the  Arruans  ako  possess  so  many, 
aharacteristirs  in  common  with  the  Ouianaiui 
of  the  opposite  coast  of  New  Guinea^  that  it 
would  be  neoessary  to  include  them  in  a  gene- 
ral acoonnt  of  the  Papuims*    One  of  their 
roost  singular  peculiarities  consists  in  the  value 
which   they   attach  to  elephants  tusks,  braaa 
gongs,  and  huge  porcelain .  dishes.     An  odd 
custom,   and  one  that  is  probably  uuique  in 
the  world,   consists  in   the  destrut^tion  of  a 
man's  goods  on  his  death,  instead  of  a  distri- 
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bution  of  them  among  his  surviving  nh 

AM  the  chattels  whieh  ho  has  coUM^ed  dva 

his  life,  including  tusks,  gongs,  and  pijeoit 

China  dishes,  are  broken  in  pieces  and  thioi 

away  ;  and  in  the  villages  may  be  eeea  h< 

of  these  fragments  of  proporty  whieh  castom 

some  singular  superstition  has  deterred  II 

living  from  appropriating.  The  porta  freqaei 

ed  by  the  foreign  trading- vessels  are  all  in 

north-western  part  of  the  group,  where  the 

pie  are  evidently  of  a  mixed  race,  the  nat 

result  of  strangers  from  the' west  having 

ed  and  settled  among  them  dniing  an  int 

course  which  appears  to  have  extended  oi 

several  centuries.     Their  hair  is  usuaUj  black 

and  strongly  curled.     Like  the  African  Somalit 

they  wash  it  with  wood-ashes  or  lime  Wateri 

which  impart  to  it  a  lightish  colour  and  chi 

it  to  appear  rough,  both  these  peculiarities 

ing  considered  very  tasteful  by  the  AlfoeraS| 

well  as  by  the  Papuans*    The  Arruans  are  tail; 

er  and   more   muscular  than  the  Malays  ai 

Bughis  of  Celebes,  but  are  inferior  in  propoi 

tions,  if  not  in  stature,  to  the  ordinary  run 

Europeans.  The  usual  height  of  the  men  is  fr(»i 

five  feet  four  inches,  to  &Ye  feet  eight  itu 

and  there  is  a  great  inclination  to  slimnesa  aboi 

the  lower  extremities  among  the  taller  mi 

some  of  whom  attain  the  height  of  six  feet.  Voi 

kay,  an  inland  lying  exposed  to  the  ocean 

the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  group, 

of  great  importance  from  its  pearl   fishc 

At  a  distance  of  eight  miles^to  the  eaatwai 

lie  several  small  islands,  between  which  at 

Vorkay  the  trepang  banks  am  situated. 

low  water,  hundreds  of  men,  with  their 

and  children,  may  be  seen  wading  froaa  Yoi 

towards  these  isles  (the  water  hieing  only  ti 

or  three  feet  deep,)  carrying  a  basket  at  tl 

backs,  and  having  in  their  hands  a  atiek,  pi 

vided  with  an  iron  point.    When  the  water 

deeper  than  this,  they  make  use  af  eaiii< 

For  fishing  on  the  banks  situated  at  a 

distance,  the  Alfoers  use  a  prahu,  oonatami 

for  theparpose,  in  which  they  embark  thdir 

tire  families.  These  vessels  have  a  very'  at 

appearance.    They  have  great  beam, 

stem  runs  up   into  a  high  eu^ve,  trhilo 

planks  project  forward  from  the  bowa* 

family  residea  in  three  or  four  h«ta  tom[ 

of  aiap^  or  Nipa  frutieans  l^vea,  eveeted  wit 

in  the  vessel,  and  a  railing  runs  entireiy 

it,  apparently  to  prerent  the  sbhildrea 

falling  over-board. ,  The  prahn  ,18  ppopdled 

a  large  sail  made  of  rashes,  whieh  foMa 

like  a  Ian  (in  a  similar  manner  to  the  aaila 

Chinese  junk),  set  upon  a  tripod  mast  of  / 

boos,  while  it  is  steered  with  two  xudi 

Two  other  masts  are  also  sraoted,  whieh  anal 

no   purpose  but  that  of  displayiag 

small  flags.     The  Pearl  Fishery  is  thus 

ried  on.    The  trader   makes  an  agreoat 
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(ibr  tte  oysters)  for  so  much  a  hundred,  paving 
iiadfiOtt  a  certain  quantity  of  arraek,  clotb, 
ke.  When  ibe  prioo  it  agreed  on,  the  fisber 
gon  to  tke  bank  and  dives  for  the  oysters, 
wbidi  an  mostly  small  and  black,  in  from 
twfnty«lb{ir  to  tbirty  feet  water,  seleeting  the 
bnt  i»  esD  find'  The  diving  is  attended  with 
Mck  difficulty  and  danger,  as,  from  the  time 
k  lemuBS  uider  water,  the  blood  often  bnrsts 
from  the  nose  and  arauth  of  the  diver,  while 
Wiialto  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  nnmer- 
Qttikarks  which  are  to  be  found  there.  In  en- 
gipig  ihsse  people,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  off 
tbor  debts,  and,  free  from  thia  incumbrance, 
tky  will  readily  proceed  to  any  part  of  theArehi- 
}ifa.  These  islands  have  become  the  eraporf- 
niof  (he  loath-east  corner  of  the  Archipelago, 
lodfiNrm  a  eonneoting  link  between  the  rich  is- 
hidi  of  the  Indian  Seas  and  the  Australian 
Mtisflot  to  which  they  are  ethnoiogically 
nhted.  They  are  probably  destined  to  attain 
aniidenbie  importance,  when  the  northern 
ibmof  Attstralin  are  settled  and  civilised. — 
Mr,  tarV$  Indian  Arekipdago  and  Papuant 
(iwierlg  Betiem,  No.  89S,  p.  61%.  Koiff, 
f9jft§eofike  2)owrga  ta  Jokdn  Indian  Arcki" 
pkf»,  Vol.  it,  p.  89.  See  India,  p.  850,  55'i. 
Inboka. 

AttSOWS  arse  sometimes  used  in  north- 
sMttn  India,  as  teats  of  inoocenee.  The  oppo- 
ate  ends  of  two  arrows  are  held  by  a  rattan 
Ud  spon  the  hands  by  two  persons  placed 
WMite  to  each  other ;  tbey  are  parallel  to  and 
JMt  nflieieatiy  apart  so  allow  of  the  suspected 
PMn'i  hand  being  held  between  them.  The 
^i'l  of  the  arrowa  merely  rest  upon  the  fingers, 
^anovs  are  aappoaed  to  move  towards  and 
<his  s|H)a  the  goilty  hand.     8ee  Divination. 

ABfiOW.H£AOED  IPOM  J:A.    See  Ipo- 


AISOW-EOOT. 

J»*n    ...     Buax. 

^B^OfldiMtehHiiiD. 
Itosr      ...         ' 


••% 


Jaa-trsi 

Kua  maoO|    ... 

Arrow-root  kelangu 


Tam. 


»» 

P 


thk  is  a  largely  exported  artide,  from 
'''ttil  of  the  eonntriea  of  Southern  Asia 
Ae  naoM  waa  originally  applied  io  the  rhizome 
vnot  of  Maraata  aniadinaoea/ia  eonaeqoence 
rf  its  supposed  efficacy  in  counteracting  the 
Ads  of  wounds  infliotdd  by  poisoned  arrows 
Qt  lite  years,  however^  the  signification  of  the 
taihia  been  employed  to  designate  almost 
otty  tenia  or  starohy  which  bears  any-resem* 
^ms  to  the  ttoe  Meranu  Arrow*root.  In 
^  gisoi  Bxhibition  of  185 ),  there  were  present 
%  Amyn *nMH8  of  Trinidad  ;  Bemiiida ;  British 
;  Montaerrat :  Jersey,  Qnemsey :  Tan 
I'a  land;  Weatern  Africa;  and  Bast 
vaiittiea  from  Assam ;  Galentta,  Calient; 
■■tasghevry:  Viisagapatam ;  Borneo,  Jiivs; 
mi  ikrfian.    In  the  Weat  Indies,  Arrow-root 


is  obtained  from  the  ICaranta  anmdinaeea.  If. 
aliongia,  and  M.  nobilis ;  also  from  the  Oanna 
glanca  and  G.  eoccinea :  to  -both  of  which  tho 
local  name  of  tons  les  mois,  or  tulems  is  applied. 
In   the' East  Indies,   Arrow-root   is   prepsred 
from  the  Maranta  arundinacea,  also  from  M. 
ramossissima,-  a  Sylbet  species.     The  Maranta 
arxindinacea  was  introduced  in  1 840- 1841,  into 
Rutnagherry,  by  the  Col  lector,  Mr.  £lphitist^>ney 
where  it  throve   extremely  well,  though  it  is 
not  grown   to  any  extent.     It  was  introduced 
into  the  Tenasserim  Provinc(*8,  several  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  O'Biley,  and  the  Arrow-root  made 
is  not  inferior  in  quality  to  any.     Exst  Indian 
Arrow-root,  is  now  obtained  largely  from  the 
Maranta  aurundinacea,  which  is  largely  grown 
ill  Travancore,  at  Chittoor  near  Areot,   in  the 
Tenssserim  provinces,  at  the  Andemsn  lalafnds. 
The    Mahabaleshwar   arrow-root  is  obtained 
from  Ourcuma  eanlina;  Graham.  In  Travancore, 
arl'ow-root  is  obtained  mostly  from  the  Maranta 
anindiuacea,  but  the  feeula  of  Oureama  angtis- 
tifolia  and  of  the  cassava  meal  from  the  Jat-' 
ropba  manihot  islikewise  sold  under  that  name, 
bat  according  to  Roxburgh,  0'8haaghneitsy  and 
Royle,  Ourcuma  angnstifolia  is  also  the  source 
of  ah  arrow^root  prepared  at  Benares,  in  Itengal 
and  Ghittagong.  The  tubers  of  Ourcuma  robes* 
censy  Hoxd^  also  are  descr  bed  byO'Shaugrhuessy 
as  yielding  an  arrow-root  in  Travancore    and 
Bengal ;   those  of  G.  leucorrh^2?i,   Roxb.  in 
Behar,  and,  as  tikor,  the  Hindi  term  for  all  such 
feculsB,  that  from  the  tubers  of  Batatas  edulis 
is  sold  at  Patna  and  Bhagulpur.    Eatnagherry 
arfow-root  is  obtained  from  Onrcuma  pseudo* 
raontana  of  Graham  as  also  Alpinia  galanga 
Swartz  and  Ganna  glauca,  Roscoe.     Indeed^ 
many  households  in   India,   make  the  arrow- 
root for  home  consumption,  from  the  products 
of  their  own  gardens.     We  have  seen  it  thus 
in  Thayetmyo   the  Andamane;  and  Becunder- 
abad.    The  Rutnagherry  Arrow-root  is  prepar- 
ed principally  from  the  "  kut-cherra"  or  perhaps 
**  kutchoora/*  a  general  term  in  that  part   of 
India  appHed  to  all  the  species  of  curcuma.-^ 
MoBon.  BosmII,  M,  £/«r.  ReporU.  Stmm6fid^9. 
Faulkner^.   CaK  Cat,  JM.  1862.    See  notices 
under  Gnrcnma  angnstifolia ;  Food  ;  Maninta- 
cesB ;  Maranta  arundinacea ;  Ouronma  leucor- 
rhisa,  also  Gnreuma  mbescens. 

ARROW-ROOT-KALANG.  Tam.    Arrow- 
root.     Maranta  arundinacea. 

,ABROZ.  rPoEi;.    Sp..  Bice. 


ABRUB-ULSAUB.  Aeab.  Solannm  nig- 
rum ;  8.  dulcamara. 

AKBACBS  I,  B.  C.  254-250,  the  first  of  tiie 
Arsaeidan  kings,  a  native  of  Balich,  revolted 
under  Antiochns  Theos,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  in  action  with  Ariarathes  of  Oap- 
ptdocia,  biit  the  date  and  ciroamstanaes  not 
known. 
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ARTAXERXES  MNC;M0N. 


ARTEMISIA  IKDICA 


ARTABOTRY80DORATISSIMU8,  J?.  Br. 

Uvatia  odoratissima.    RaxK 

„        uncaU.    Lour, 
Unona  esculent  a.    2)»  C, 

„       UQciuata.     2>.  C 
Kodira  WalU  ? Malcal  T 

Tbe  generio  name  is  derived  from  Artao,  to 
Bttspeod,  botryi»  a  bunch ;  the  peduncle  has  a 
curioua  hook,  which  lays  hold  on  any  support 
near  and  assists  in  bearing  up  the  clusters  of 
fruit.  This  is  a  scaudeut  shrub  with  shining 
leares,  and  very  sweet  smelling  flowers.  It  is 
grown  in  Bombay,  gardens,  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  The  flowers  of  the  Artabotrys  odora- 
tissimuB  and  Unona  odorata  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  China  for  their  perfume.— Drs. 
Hcbker  and  Thomson  describe  ArtHbotryS 
Buriiiauicus,  D.  C,  of  Burmah  and  Mergui. 
A.  Cadatus,  Wall,  of  Silhet ;  A.  Odoratissi- 
iuu»,  B.  Br.  of  Ceylon  and  Malacca.  A.  Sua- 
veotehs  Blume  of  the  Archipelago  and  A. 
Zeylanicus. — H,  /.  and  T.  Graham' i  Cat. 
payes  4  and  5.  WWiamU  Middle  Kingdom, 
Foigi,  p.  15. 

ABl  AMUS  FU8CUS.  Toddy  Shrike,  feeds 
on  the  flies  and  insects  that  hover  near  to  the 
luscious  jtiic^  of  the  Palmyra  palm.  It  is  tbe 
Tal-Cbatok  of  Bengal,  and  is  found  growing 
there  in  Assam,  Arakan  and  in  India  generally. 

AHTAMUS  LEUCORHYNCHOS,  one  of 
the  Swallow  Tribe.  It  is  tbe  Lanius  leucoryn- 
chus  of  authers, 

AEIANISSA.  Plinr,  writing  of  Iberia, 
observes  that  its  chief  city  was  called  Harmas- 
tis,  and  that  it  was  situated  near  the  river 
ITeoris.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  same  place, 
under  the  name  of  Artanissa. —  Porter*i  Tra- 
veU,  Vol.  i.  p.  104. 

ARTAXBRXES,  this  name,  as  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Rjmans,  is  their  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing Ardeshir.  Ardeshir  Babegan,  the 
son  Of  Sassan,  an  oflioer  of  the  Panhian  king, 
Arsaoes  ArtabauuB  V,  mtirdered  his  sovereign 
and  ussumed  the  Persian  throne  as  the  first  of 
tbe  Sassanian  dynaitty,  in  A.  D.  32/6  :  his 
sueeessor  was  the  Sbappur  or  Sapor,  who  cap- 
tured the  Emj^ror  Valerian.  There  w«re  other 
Art«a(?rzes,  the  first  in  A  D.  881,  and  the  ee- 
cand  A.  D.  629.  And  the  Sassanisn  dynasty 
ended  in  A.  D.641,  when  Tezdejird  or  Izdejerd, 
iii.  was  overthrown  by  the  mahomedans.  See 
Qreeks  af  Asia.  Kabul,  p.  437.  Persian  Kings* 

AETAXERXES  L0NGIMANU9,  was  the 
Kai  'Bahmnn,  or  Ardashir  dnrnz  dast  of  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  Persian  Kings. 

AETAXEEXES.  MNEMON.  a  Persian 
Kinir,  B.  C  426^  at  whose  Court  Cteaias,  re* 
sided  for  aome  years.  After  Srjlas,  Ctesias 
iras  the  nei^t  Historian  of  ludia^  apd  in  his 
ladicsi  Cap.  iv;  p.  1^0^   he  mentions  that 


Abrotaunm... 

...  X. 

Caruiflora   ..« 

Bueh. 

Qrata 

WaU. 

Indica  ...     ..« 

WiUd. 

Lactiflora    ... 

Wall. 

Arlaxerxea  tfucpion  and  his  mother  Baiaaa^ 
presented  him  with  two  iron  swords,  whinh 
when  planted  in  tbe  earth,  averted  clouds,  kail 
and  strokes  of .  lightning.  This  is  tha  first 
notice  of  the  lightning  conductor.  The  Te»oii 
the  tope  of  every  buddbist  pa^ioda  in  Burmah 
shows  their  acquaintance  with  one  means  of 
protecting,  from  lightning.  See  Scylaz :  Liglit- 
ning  conductor. 

ARTEMISIA  WORUWOOD,  a  genua  of 
plants  of  the  natural  ord^r  Matricariaceas,  of 
which  Roxburgh  describes  ten  and  Fcigi  nine 
known  species  in  India,  via.  Artemisia* 

PaniculisforDiifl  JP.  (7. 
Panriflora  ...  Bu^. 
Sooparia  ...Waldtt. 
Vttfgaria       ••.         L- 

Moat  of  these  grow  in  the  monntaina  of 
Northern  India,  Persia,  Gashmir,  Nepal,  Ka- 
maon,  .Crimea,  Caucaaus,  Armenia,  Kbaaaya, 
Siberia;  China  and  Japan,  but  severaf,  as  the 
A.  Abrotanum  or  Soothemwood  and  A.  loAea, 
are  cultivated  in  India,  as  also  is  the  Naga 
doua  or  A.  vulgaris,  and  A.  grata  belongs  te 
the  Peninsula-  The  European  Absinthium, 
thoogh  not  growing  in  India,  furnishes  part  of 
the(Arssantin)  sbsinth  used  in  Asiatic  medicine, 
and  the  A.  Chinensis  of  China  and  Siberia, 
supplies  the  roateriiils  for  tbe  Moza.  Accord* 
Vng  to  Dr.  O^Skaugkneuy,  the  A.  Judaica,  is 
the  Bttheba  of  Avicenna,  and  a  native  of  Judea, 
Arabia  and  Cochin  China,  and  is  known  as 
the  Indian  worm  seed,  or  Indian  Femen  Con- 
tra,  finely  powdered  and  sifted,  it  is  a  popular 
worm  remedy,  especially  in  the  round  and 
long  worms  of  children  :  the  doae  is  three  to 
ten  grains  given  in  honey  or  milk.— ^«a^. 
Pkar.  page  406.  CShaugkueuy^  page  416. 
(y  Shaughneng.  Beug.  Fkarm.  270.  DUpauea* 
torg,  417.  Rox6.  iii,  417-24. 

ARTEMISIA  £LBGA^8,  Roxb.,  ParU- 
culurly  when   young  is   uncommonly  el^ant 

when  ill  bloasom. 

» 

ARTEMISIA  INDICA»  ^Md. 

AfsaDtin...  ...    Aa.  iMustam   Hnn>« 

Kasfaus-Rumi  ...      .  »>      OnDd-mar    „  . 

Dona    BsHo.    Bortm- jaslf -i  -kohi .  Pxbb. 

Indian  Worm*wood.Biro.    Artemasaya      ^ 

Mustarui DuK.    Dona        ...  Sahb. 

Dona HtvD.    Damana  Snraparna     „ 

Duna        M    i  Walko-Oundo...     Sian. 

Marwa         „    iMachi-patii Tkl, 

Kachi-pama „ 

Common  in  Indian  gardens,  and  can  be 
snbstiiuted  for  the  A.  absinthium  of  Europe. 
^Roxb.  Foigt.  O'^Kmugkitee^,  444.  Bamiag 
Prodifcie.)  Th»t  used  in  Indiui  oomea  via  Kabol. 
It  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  iebriruge,  ia 
asthma,  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  also  i« 
dyspepsia.  The^leaves^arexnueh  usedin  seciits 
for  its  strong  odour ;  it  yields  a  votetile  easeo* « 
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ARTTCULATA. 

tul  oil  when  distiUefl.     Price  5  annas  per  lb. 
(kt  Ex.  1863.  Rtmk  Foiyt  O'ShavgknHtjf, 

444. 
ARTEMISIA  MAOERASPATANA.  WiLLD. 

8Tn.  of  Grangea  Madf^rnspfttana,  Poir. 

ARTEMISIA  SrEttNUrATORIA,  or 
Sneesewort,  is  the  Nak-Chikni  or  hachitti  of 
hdii  and  the  Afkar  of  the  Arabs. 

ARTEMISIA  VULGARIS.     Linn. 

HXKB. 


AKTOOARPITS. 


Nacdowna     . 
Maai  patre 
Bimn-jaaif... 
Davanama    .. 


Per8, 

.  Tel 


Atmiu Ar. 

Xvgwurt Eva 

Waiu  vood.t*    «••      )f 
K^i  daaa^    ...    Hind. 

nil  ii'a  native  of  Earope  and  according  to 
Tkaberj^  of  Japan.  He  says  that  for  tinder 
tht  Jtpanse  use  the  woolly  pait  of  the  leares 
rlidi  is  prepared  so  as  to  form  a  brownish 
coioored  wool.  This  substance  catehe^  lire 
nd  quicker  than  Hoxa,  but  Df.  O'Shaug- 
KHj  siijs  that  this  is  a  native  of  Enrope  and 
tbt  the'Moxa  of  Japan  is*  prepared  with  the 
bres  and  stalks  of  a  neighbouring  species. — 
(fSkaMghimg^  page  ^\h.  Thunberg'i  Travek- 
fol.m,p.  71. 

ARTBMON,  the  last  Bactrian  king,  A.  C. 
S07|  who  ruled  in  Asia,  Drangia  and  Ara- 

CMMUL 

ARTESIAN  FIRE-SPRINGS  nr  CHI- 
NA.—According  to  the  statem^tit  of  the  Mis- 
lionary  Iinbeit,  ihe  Fire-springs,  **  Ho-lsing" 
oftbeCbinese,  which  are  sunk  to  obtain  a  car- 
boretted-hydrogen  gas  for  eait-boiKng,  far  ex- 
ttsfl  the  Enropeavi  artesian  springs  in  depth. 
TWk  fire-springs  are  very  commonly  more  than 
S,0(K)  feet  deep ;  and  a  spring  of  continued 
inr  WIS  found  to  be  8,197  feet  deep.  This 
uisnl  gas  has  been  used  in  the  Chinese  pro- 
lisoe  Tie-tichuan  for  several  thousand  years ; 
ind  ''portable  gas'*  (in  bamboo-canes)  has  for 
<!»  been  used  in  the  city  of  Khiung-tscheu. 
lioTB  recently,  in  the  village  of  Fredonia,  in 
tbe  United  states,  such  gas  has  been  userl  both 
Arooofangand  for  illumination. — 'Ourionties 
^8datet,p.  118. 

ARTICHOKE.  Cynara  scolymus. 
RvAof       ...       Arab.  I  Ehanhtif      ...        Pto. 

(i^y  cultivated  in  some  gardens  of  India, 
■4  is  not  leeneral :  the  cultivation  is  expensive. 

ARTICHOKE,  JERUSALEM.  Helianthus 
Mensas.  Ouitivated  for  the  tubers  attached 
^tbe  rooU,  may  be  lifted  annually,  after 
^'ovmgt  •ttd  kept  like  potatoes  for  three 
■iMtbs,  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
ynn  ia  tbe  same  situation,  if  kept  dear  of 
*|HdsaBdths  ground  annually  top  dreaseil 
*ilh  nmufs ;  cooked  similar  to  potatoes,  and 
^OBttines  (ried.^^Jajfreg, 

4RTiC(JLATA,  a  division  of  the  animal 
^idom,  81  wbidi  are  included  the  Aptera, 
^Mnhida,  Myriiipoda,  Stomatopoda,  Cirrhi- 
1*^  Slid  Annelida. 


ARTIE,  in  Madras,  timber  of  various  sfz^s 
12  to  18  feet  long  and  from  1  to  IJ  feet  in 
breailih. 

ARTIFICIAL  HATCHING  ofBgg8,Fisb, 
Pearls.     See  E^gs.  Fish.  Pearls. 

ARTOCARPUS,  agenusof  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  UriicactSe,  several  species  of  whtch 
occur  in  the  South  East  of  Asia.  Voigt 
enumerates  ei^ht  species,  and  as  most  of  them 
furnish  useful  producls,  they  are  noticed  se- 
parately. But,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tde 
Trap  tree,  which  furnishes  the  Gut ta  used. as 
bird  lime  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  at 
Singapore  the  fibres  of  its  bark  are  used  for 
cordage,  fishing  lines  and  nets ;  the  Ckawai 
Knrnat,  similar  to  the  above,  from  Boram' 
River,  also  the  himut  or  bark  cloth,  worn  by 
the  Karens  when  mourning  for  the.  dead,  from 
the  river  Baram,  and  Glam-tree  bark,  from 
Borneo,  which  furnishes  a  paper-like-bark,  much 
used  in*caulking  the  seams  of  vessels,  are  all 
supposed  by  Dr.  Eoyle  to  be  species  of  Arto« 
carpus,  and  the  Catalogue  for  tbe  Exhibition 
of  1862,  states  that  the  Singapore  Trap  tree 
is  an  Jriocarpus  and  furnishes  the  Gutta  used 
as  bird  lime,  and  the  bark  is  also  used  for 
fishing  lines,  cordage  and  liets.  One  species, 
A.  PMHppensis,  Lanii.  occurs^  as  a  tree  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  A.  polyphema,  Pebs.  is  a 
tree  of  Pcnang,  perhaps  the  61am  or'  Trap 
above  noticed.  A,  angnstifoiias  Roxb.  is- men* 
tioned  by  Voigt  as  a  tree  of  the  Malay  Islands, 
and  A.  serratns  Roxb.  as  a  tree  of  Travancore. 
ArtoearpttSMUgrt/bliaiAiheiBiok,  Achaplatka^ 
the  lesser  pr  thorny  Jack,  and  A,  laeeucha  tho 
small  Jaek<  The  fruit  of  all  three  species  is 
prized  by  the  Burmese  as  an  article  of  food, 
especially  the  first,  whieh  grows  to  great  per* 
fection  eveiy  where  throughout  the  provinco 
with  little  care. — McOUlland.  Iftuon,  Ua^nl 
Plants,  Eoyie  Fib-  PI.  p.  341.  Hog's  Vegeiabie 
Kingdomy  p.  679-680.  Mason's  Tenasstfrim, 
Voigi,p.  289-290.  Cai.  JBet.  1862.  Roxb.  m, 
521-527.  Wight  also  figures  lancesefoHa  670. 
—See  Chowat  Kurnat.  Dyes. 

ARTOCARPUS,  Species.  Small  Breadfruit. 
This  species  is  not  scarce  in  the  Tenasserim 
forests.  It  yields  an  orange  colored  fruit  ra* 
sembling  in  taste  a  custard  apple,  and  in  ap- 
pearance a  fig. — Dr.  Mason. 

ARTOCARPUS.    Speeies. 

Thoun-ben.    Bumi, 

Dr.  Whllich  tells  us  that  a  species  of  this 
genus  STOWS  in  Tavoy,  and  is  a  large  tree^  used 
generally  in  boat  building.  Perhaps  identical 
with  the  last. 

ARTOCARPUS.    Speeies. 

Patta  del     Singh. 

Grows  in  the  Southern  provinces  of  Ceylon* 
I  Hnd  is  there  used  for  boats  and  buildings ;  « 
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IKTOCABPrS   ECHINA.TA, 


AETPOCARPUS  HIRSUf  A. 


tubic  foot  of  the  wood  weighs  24lba.  and  it  is 
said  to  la8t  30 jrears.    The  fruit  9  x  2^  ioohes 
is  boiled  and  eaten  as  food. — Afr.  Mendit, 
ARTOCARPUS,  species. 

Py-nathe        ...  Bubm.  |  Taana Bkk.  Btjrh. 

Dr.  Wallich  describes  this  as  growing   in 
Tavoy,  but  that  its  wood  is  not  used.  ^ 
ARTOCARPUS,  species. 

My  auk  Sook.— ^urm. 

A  tree  of  Akyab,  used  in  house-building.  It 
grows  to  a  large  size^  very  plentiful  iu  the 
province  and  the  fruit  is  edible.— Caf.  JSx,  1862. 

ARTOCARPUS,  species. 

Teun-nehi-nai Bubm.  |  Toun-pein-nai...    Bubm' 

A  tree  of  British  Burmah.  Its  wood  yellow, 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  39.  In  a  full  grown 
tuse  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  ^rst  branch  is  80  feet  and  average 
girth  niBasured  at  '6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12 
feet— Dr.  Brandts  in  Cai,  Ex.  1862. 

ARTOCARPUS,  epecies.  Trap  tree,  of 
Singapore,  furnishes  tbe  gutta  used  as  bird- 
lime ;  and  the  fibres  of  its  bark  are  used  there 
for  fishinfc  lines,  cordage  and  nets. — RoyCt^s 
M.  Fl.  Cat.  Exhib.  1862. 

AETOCABPUS  CHAPLASHA,  Mowb.  in. 
525. 

LoiaerJaok      ...    Sva.  I  Cfaaplaah      ...        Beko. 
Thorny  Jack    ...      „     |  Chaplajsha .   ...       Hind 

This  tree  grows  in  Malabar,  the. eastern 
fiontier  of  Bengal,  Assam,  Tipperah,  and  Cbitta- 
gong,  and  in  some  places  attains  au  immense 
size.  Its  trunk  is  straight,  yields  a  valuable 
limber,  from  which  the  canoes  of  the  Hence 
aud  Oomootee  rivers  are  made.  The  wood  is 
applied  to  various  other  purposes  and  is  said  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh  to  be  reckoned  superior  to  every 
other  wood,  particularly  valuable  for  work  which 
has  to  be  immersed  in  water.— ^o;b^.  Hi,  525. 
Votgt,  290. 

ARTOCARPUS  ECHINATA.  Roxb.  m. 
627. 

TouDgBen.    .«.    Bubm.  |  Mountain  Jack  ...     Ekg. 
„    Peing-uai.  Busk.  |  Taunpooni    ...    Malay. 
Kanae  Kya-tha...      „      \  TSmpoine     ...         „ 

This  is  a  large  tree  (according  to  Roxburgh 
a  moderate  sized  tree)  with  its  leaves  gashed  like 
some  species  of  oak.  It  is  very  common  about 
the  Balaghat  and  Wynaad,  is  found  iu  Burmah, 
and,  though  not  abundant,  all  over  the  Tenas- 
serim  and  Martaban  Provinces,  in  Amherst, 
Tavoy  and  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  and  in 
other  places  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal— a  large 
expanse  of  conntry.  Its  maximum  girth  is  5 
cubits  and  maximum  length  SO  feet.  The  wood 
is  not  kuown  to  be  used  in  Southern  India,  but, 
in  Burmah,  according  to  Dr.  Mason,  it  is  deem- 
ed a  valuable  timber  by  the  natives,  especially 
for  canoes.    Captain  Dance  however;  tells  us 


ihat  though  it  floats  in  water  when  seaaonedi 
the  seasoned  wood  is  too  light  and  spongy  fur^ 
durability,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  useltss^ 
wood.  Whether  these  conflicting  opinions  be 
the  consequence  of  examining  tcees  which  have, 
grown  in  difl^erent  localities  subseqnent  enqui- 
ries must  determine)  but  the  wood  possibly  im- 
proves by  immersion  in  water.  It  is  said  to, 
produce  au  agreably  acid  fruit  which  Roxbui*gh 
says  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  And  Dr.  Masou 
mentions  Dr.  Wallich  as  saying  that  it  produces  a 
sort  of  caoutdiouc  with  which  the  Burmese  pay 
iheir  boats.  But  Dr.  Mason  imagines  this  to 
be  a  mistake^  as  the  Burmese  almost  universally 
pay  their  boats  with  a  substfince  that  is  produc- 
ed by  a  bee,  mixed  sometimes  with  dammer. — 
Vr.  Mason.  Mr.  Mclvor.  Voufl^  290.  lioxh.  iH. 
527.  Captain  Dance. 

ARTOCARPUS  HETEROPHYLLA.  Lam.. 
Syn.  of  Artocarpus  integrifolius* 

ARTOCARPUS  HIRSUTA.    Lam. 

Syn. 
Artocarpus  pubescens,  Willd  1  ?  Aikslik  f 


Helbulsoo Can. 

Hairy  Bread-fruit  tree 

Eno. 
Wild  Bread-fruit  tree.  „ 

Pat  Faunas Mahb. 

Hebolsu 

Rau-Fannaa 


» 


)> 


Malsa. 


Aiuimara  ... 

AusjeDi 

Anajeli 

uoi  ••     ...     >. 

Aladel    ,, 

Anjilimaram Tax.- 


79 

SlNUB. 


This  large,  handsome  tree,  well  adapted  for 
affording  shade.    It  is  indigenous  in  Burmab| 
is  not  found  in  the  Northern  jungles  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  :  sparingly  in  those  south 
of  the  Savitri  to  the  bounds  of  Sawantwarri, 
after  which  it  becomes  more  plentiful  and  con- 
tinues abundant  all  down  the  Western  Coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  attaining  in  Malabar,   a  great, 
magnitude.     Dr.  Gibson  says  that  it  grows  in 
Canara  and  Sunda,  above,  and  in  the  ravines  of 
the  Ghats,  but  mostly  in  the  Honore  and  Bil^ 
Talooka,  and  is  there  valuable  for  canoes  and. 
plauks.     It  is  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  list  of  Coimbatore  woods,  being  a   native 
of  the  coast,  and   not  extending  so    far  in- 
land, but  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Malabar, 
whence  Mr*  F.  N.  Maltby,  in  I860,  estimated, 
that  ten  thousand  loads  per  annum,  of  this 
wood,  for  five  years,  could  be  supplied  at  the. 
rate  of  twelve  to  fourteen  rupees  per  candy. 
It  grows  on  the  Western,  Southern  and  East^n; 
sides  of  Ceylon^  and  its  timber,  which  is  ihera 
used  for  fishing  boats  and  in  house  building> 
weighs  40  to  51  lbs.  the  cubic  foot,   and  ia. 
calculated  to  last  from  25  to  70  years.     TiM 
fruit  (9  in.  by  3  in.)  is  there  boiled  and  eatea 
as  food  by  the  natives.     It  yields  the  Anjely* 
wood  of  commerce,  esteemed  a  useful    tim-. 
ber  wiiioh  bears  exposure  under  water,  and 
valuable   for    canoes^     fishing    boats,    ahipa* 
frame.woik  and  in  house  building,  for  widoh. 
purposes  it  is  largely  used   on  the  We&tera 
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ARTOCARPUS  INCISA. 

of  (he  Peoinsulft  of  India,  in  Malabar  and 
OiMra,  and  is  sought  after  for  H.  M.  Dock- 
yards. Its  bark  is  occasionally  used  in  Canara 
in  the  preparation  of  a  brown  dye,  the  dye 
yielded  by  the  Jack  and  Champada,  being  yet- 
jov.  The  fniil  is  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  and 
•bonnds  in  a  viscid  juice  which  flows  freely 
fiNNi  the  roH^h  rind  if  touched.  This  is  manu- 
fcei«red  into  bird  lime.  The  pnlpy  substance, 
whieh  surrounds  the  seeds  is  much  relished  by 
tie  natiTes,  being  almost  as  good  as  the  fruit 
ofthe  Jack.— Z>r.  Wtghi.  Madrat  Exhihiiim 
Jvin*  Reports,  Dr,  Oibson^  Dr,  Mason.  Mr. 
ftfmf.  Voiffi,  p.  290.  Useful  Planis,  Dr. 
dfkny  tM  Conservator's  Reports.  Mr.  MencUs. 
M.ni.  521.  Bombay  Products. 

ABTOCARPrS  INCISA.     Willde. 

Rademachia  inciBa,  Thmib.  var.  a. 
Artocarpus  commuDie,  Forst,  var.  b. 
Soccos  granosus,  Bumph,  var.  a. 

,,      lanosua.        „  „ 

Artocarpus  incisus,  Linnceus,  var.  a, 

Bicad-fniit  tree...    Ekg.  |  Nang-ka Malay.. 

Bimi  f rait  au  I 

|iin...  ...     SONKSBAT.  I 

This  tree  ia  a  native  of  the  South  Sea 
Uads,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  vari- 
9m  parts  of  South  Eastern  Asia,  into  Ceylon, 
n  tone  parta  of  the  Madras  territories,  where 
it  it  ooeasionally  aeen  in  gardens,  in  parts  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  some  parts  of  the 
UchtD,  is  cultivated  in  a  few  gardens  in 
Tivoy  and  Moulmein,  is  extensively  cultivated 
^^rn^Qt  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  also  the 
vvK^yi  called  A.  communis.  According  to  Dr. 
^'Mi  it  is  the  true  seedless  bread-fruit  tree 
fi^ed  in  Penang,  and  recently  introduced 
■^  Mergui,  where  it  is  said  to  flourish. 
Hit  of  slow  growth,  but  it  attains  a  tolerable 
^Ptte  in  Bombay,  where  however  it  seldom 
|i|P<M,the  fruit  which  is  murioated  falliiig  off 
is  the  cold  season.  In  the  Dekhan,  its  fruit 
nof  that  variety  which  is  foil  of  seeds  and  of  no 
Tthie,  is  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  or  small 
Fttplemoae  with  a  muriated  rind,  but  it  bears 
»dl  «t  Tavoy  and  Moulmein.  The  fruit  of  the 
*Mfttl  variety,  cut  into  slices  and  fried,  has 
*|MhiDgof  the  flavour  of  the  sweet  potato, 
•wlarly  dressed.  Like  the  jack,  the  Artocar- 
pn  iategrifolia,  it  bears  fruit  on  the  branches, 
the  tronk  and  the  root.  It  will  grow  from 
Ci^nga,  and  requirea  a  light  soil,  with  care, 
*id  vatering  at  first.  The  bark  stripped,  and 
^  beaten  and  prepared,  makes  a  kind  of 
*io(h  with  which  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
tMhe  themselves.  At  Tahiti,  clothing  made 
^it,  and  worn  chiefly  by  the  common  people 
**inore  common  than  that  made  from  the 
Pfer  mulberry,  though  inferior  to  it  in  soft- 
^•JM  imd  whiteness. — RoyU,  p.  84.  Orawjurd's 
Dr.  RiddeU.   Dr*  Mason.  M.  E. 


ARTOCARPUS  INTEGRIFOLIA, 

Juries'  Reports,  p.  24.     Foigt,-  290.     Rox^' 
ill.  527. 

Variety  a.  ARTOCARPua  incisus.  Linn^jtis. 

Bademaohia  incisa.    Thunb* 
Soccus  granosus.  Rumph. 

Bread-nut...     ...    Eno.  I  Rima  au  pain...  Soknx- 

I  RXT.    Tk. 

This  is  the  variety  alluded  to  above  vrith 
muricated  fruit  full  of  seeds  and  useless  for 
food,  is  that  commonly  seen  in  the  South  of 
India,  and  so  extensively  cultivated  throughout 
the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Variety  b,  Aktocarpos  comuvnis.  Forst. 

Soooua  lanoaua.    Rumph. 
Artocarpus  inciaa.     Willds* 

This  is  the  true  bread-fruit  tree  of  Dampiar, 
Anson,  Cook  and  Ellis,  growing  in  the  8ott»h 
Bea  Islands,  especially  Qtaheite  and  the  Moluc- 
cas, but  growing  also  in  Java,  Sumatra,  at 
Mergui,  in  Ceylon,  at  t¥e  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, in  the  W.  Indiea  and  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  South  America.  It  ia  said  to  be  culti- 
vated in  several  parta  of  Peninsular  India,  but 
we  have  never  seen  it  there.  It  ia  cultivated  in 
Penang,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces  and  Mergui,  where  it  is 
said  to  flouriab,  but  there,  too,  we  hare  never 
seen  it. 

The  fruit  is  terminal,  round,  not  muricated, 
but  marked  with  reticulations,  whose  areolee 
are  flat  or  but  slightly  prominent.  It  is-  this 
seedless  variety,  that  has  given  the  name  to  the 
tree,  and  in  some  Islands  of  the  Pacifio  is 
mndi  used.  The  Malay  term  Nang-ka  ia  per- 
haps  the  Persian  Nan- K  bah  cat-bread. 

The  fruit  has  an  unpleasant  smell*  It  is 
often  larger  than  a  man 'a  head,  and  weighs 
sometimes  as  much' as  fifty  pounds,  isrounci, 
greenish,  and  covered  with  prominent  papillae, 
enclosing  a  white  fibrous  pulp,  which  be- 
comes yellow,  and  succulent  at  maturity.  The 
pulp  contains  much  starch  eat*  The  na- 
tives of  the  Polynesia  Islands,  before  eat- 
ing the  unripe  fruit  cut  it  into  quarters  and 
roast  it  in  the  ashes.  The  ripe  fruit  sequiras 
no  preparation.  The  bark  when  stripped' 
and  then  beaten  and  prepared,  makes  a  kind  of 
cloth  with  which  the  South  Sea  Jalanders 
elothe  themselves.  At  Tahiti,  clothing  made 
of  it,  and  vorn  chiefly  by  the  common  peopk*, 
waa  more  common  than  that  made  from  the 
paper  mulberry^  though  inferior  to  it  in  soft- 
ness and  whiteness.— (7/*flM/tti"</'«  Wc.  RiddAl^ 
Juried  ReporU,  M.E.  page  24.  Royle.p.  341. 
koxb.  Hi.  6^7.  Foiyt,  290.2)1!.  Mifson.  . 

ARTOC^ARPUS  INTEGRIFOLIA,  Linn. 

A.  Heterophylla,  Lam. 
Rademachia  Integra,  Thiinb. 
Polypbema  Jaca,  Xottr. 
Sitodtum  cauliflontin,  0«rt, 
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ARTOCAfiPUS  INTiSGBlFOLIi, 


ARTOCARPUS  INTEORIFOLIA. 


Kaotal    ...    ...     Bbnq. 

Kental ^ 

PdDg-niu BuBM. 

Pain  Nai  ? ,| 

J&ka  mara.     ...      Can. 
A  Use  gaoa  mara..      „ 
Jack  fruit  tree...     Gxa. 
iDdian  Jack  tree...     „ 
Entire  leaTed  Bread- 

irlllt         «••  a.  ,  ...      y| 

waK*    «••     •••     •••       pf 

Paiutaa    ...    ••«    Bind. 

Paonaa Ha^b. 

Bua-DaQ-ka...     Malay. 


•••     *•• 


>•     ••• 

... 


•• •  •• •  mf 

Kai«al. 
Singh. 


8ukan ...    ...      Malat. 

Klttwi . 

Tambul  ... 

Pilavuh. 

Ko8... 

xiiraii...     ...     •••         ff 

Wakara    Smo., 

WBoia    ...     ...     ••*     ly 

Qedia  (the  fruit)  ...    „ 
Chopada..     Sumatbam. 

Pilamaram Tam. 

Panatft  ohettu..*      Tbl. 
Veru  panasa i» 


This  valuable  fruit  and  timb^  tree  Ib  found 
mor^  or  less  abundantly,  all  over  India,  grow- 
ing rapidly  to  about  2^  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  Bombay  Presidency^  it  is  met  with  com- 
monly about  villages,  rare  in  the  North  Kon- 
lian,  but  most  common  south  of  the  Savitri 
creek.  It  is,  there,  always,  planted  and  often 
carefully  manured,  and  when  so  treated  it 
attains  a  great  size.  In  the  South  Enstern 
and  Western  provinces  of  Ceylon,  its  fruit, 
weighing  from  50  to  60  lbs.  is  used  in  various 
ways  for  food,  and  its  timber,  which  weighs  42 
lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  is  esteemed  to  last 
from  25  to  80  years,  is  iu  general  use  for  build- 
ing boats  and  for  all  kinds  of  furniture.  Colonel 
Frith  mentions  that  this  wood,  in  Travancore, 
is  of  0*564  sp.  gr.  and  measures  2  to  4  feet 
in  circumference.  Dr.  Gibson  has  seen  pillars 
jof  it,  in  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  of  the 
old  forts  at  Sevemdroog,  having  four  feet  on 
each  side.  In  Bormahi  it  occurs  abundantly 
in  Rangoon,  seemingly  indigenous  in  the 
forests,  and  in  Moulmein  its  yellow  wood  isused 

-  to  dye  the  yellow  cloths  that  tlie  poongyes  or 
Burmese  priests  wear,  it  is  there  a  lar^^e  tree 
and  affords  a  very  dark  grateful  shade,  and 
when  the  fruit,  which  is  often  larger  than  a 
man's  head  is  hanging  all  around  its  branches, 
it  is  a  grand  object.  Malcolm  says  it  is  a  very 
common  tr«e  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  thought 
to  be  indigenous,  attaining  a  height  of  80  to 
lOu  feet,  with  thick  alternate  and  spreading 

•  branches,  and  very  dark  green  leaves. 

It  yields  an  excellent  and  valuable  timber, 
at  first  yellow  when  cut,  but  afterwards  chang- 
ing to  various  shades  of  brown.  When  maile 
into  tables  and  well  kept,  it  attains  a  polish 
little  inferior  to  mahogany  in  colour  and  ap- 
pearance. It  is  used  for  musical  instruments 
and  ornamental  work.  It  is  suitable  for  house 
carpentry  in  general,  but  is  a  very  brittle  wood 
when  dry  does  not  bear  great  alternations 
of  dryness  and  moisture  and  splits  in  dry 
situations.  It  is  well  known  in  England  as  the 
jac'k  fruit  tree  wood,  where  it  is  used  for  cabi- 
net and  marquetry  work,  likewise  for  the 
backs  of  brushes.  It  affords  an  eicellent 
fancy  wood  for  tables,  chairs,  frames,  &o., 
and  the  roots  of  the  older  trees  furnish  a  dark 
coloured  wood  cdmicably  adapted  for  picture 


frames  and  carving  work  of  all  kinds.  The  wood 
is  also  .valued  for  grain  measures.  Dr.  Mason 
says  that  the  yellow  wood  of  the  jack  affords 
beautiful  timber  for  furniture,  and  in  some 
parts  of  India  it  is  highly  valued,  but  this  Inst 
remark  does  not  seem  applicable  to  the  pre; 
sent  day,  though  Mr.  Faulkner  tells  us  i]mi 
jack-wood  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  the 
Malabar  Coast,  and  was  at  one  time  in  great 
request  for  making  fnruiture.  Of  late  years, 
however,  it  haa  been  entirely  superseded  bj 
blackwood  for  this  purpose.  It  is  imported 
into  Britain  in  logs  from  3  to  5  feet  diameter, 
and  also  in  planks.;  the  grain  is  eoarse  and 
crooked,  and  often  contains  sand.  The  wood 
is  yellow  when  &rsi  cut^  but  changes  io  a  dii(i 
red  or  mahogany  colour.  It  is  still,however,used 
in  parts  of  India  for  almost  every  purpose  of 
house  carpentry  and  furniture,  and  in  England 
for  cabinet  work,  marquetry,  and  turning,  and 
also  along  with  satinwood  for  hair  brush  backs. 
The  jack-wood  is  sometimes  named  orange- 
wood  from  its  colour  and  also  jack-wood,  jack 
and  kanthuL  In  Cuttack  t}>e  ghanna  or  oil 
mill  is  made  from  this  wood  and  its  sp.  gr.  is 
0-750  and  cost  1«.  the  cubic  foot.  In  the 
South  and  West  of  Ceylon,  where  the  trees  aie 
of  rapid  growth  and  very  fruitful,  it  is  in  gene- 
ral use  (or  building  :  beams,  rafters,  doors,  and 
furniture  are  all  made  of  it.  It  is  not  a  com- 
mon timber  in  the  Circars,  though  some  good 
trees  are  occasionally  procurable  from  the 
hill  zemindaries^  resembling  mahogany  in 
colour  and  appearance.  Marsden  in  his  history 
of  Sumatra,  p.  \f6,  mentions  that  the  roots 
of  the  chapada  or  chapa<la,  (Ariocarpw  inU- 
grifolia)  cut  into  chips  aud  boiled  in  water  pro- 
duce a  yellow  dye.  To  strengthen  the  tint,  a 
little  turmeiic  (the  kungit  tumma  a  variety  of 
curcuma)  is  mixed  with  it,  and  alum  to  fix  it  ; 
but  as  the  yellow  does  not  hold  well,  the  oper* 
ation  of  steeping  and  drying  has  to  be  fre- 
quently repeated. 

The  FruiL 


Peela  pullum 
Puanus 

Panaaa  pundoo 
Jacks 


••. 


Tam. 

DtJK. 
TSL. 

Mal. 


Chopada  ...  Suuatbak. 
Booa  Nanoa  ...  Malay. 
Jack... 
Pauaaa 


... 


•*. 


This  fruit  is  not  relished  by  some  people 
owing  to  a  peculiar  strong  smell  that  it  has  : 
others  are  partial  to  it  from  its  luacions 
sweetness.  Aghastier,  in  his  work  on  diet, 
says  that  it  is  apt  to  increase  the  secretion 
of  bile,  and  if  frequently  eaten,  will  produoo 
dyspepsia.  The  fruit  sometimes  grows  from 
that  part  of  the  trunk  which  is  underground 
and  by  its  growth  bursts  the  soil  and  dia- 
covers  itself.  These  are  always  accounted  to  be 
the  beat.  The  full  grown  fruit  weighs  from  80 
to  60  lbs.,  growing  direct  from  the  branches, 
trunk,  and  roots  to  which  it  hangs  by  a  pe* 
dunclC;  and  only  in  aged  trees,  grows  ixom  the 
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noil,  wkoe  tkcy  are  deieeied  by  the  oracking 

oftbeMul.    Theffuii  is  oovered  with  a  vtry 

tkiek,  lough  green  akin,  has  an  unpleasant 

odooff  aad  la  full  of  white  kenielsy  the  size  of  a 

piiUet's  egg,  the  fleahj  parts  around    which 

an  eaten  both  green  and  ripe.      It  is  not 

(rM  by  Europeans,  who,  at  most,  have  only 

iMied  it,  hat  it  is  said  to  be  more  relished  by  a 

coilbaMiose.  Natives  of  India^however,  highly. 

prin  the  fruit,  and  to  the  natives  of  Burmah, 

vittie  it  is  more  a|>ttDdant  than  any  other 

M,  eiorpt  the  plantain,  it  is  invaluable.  It  is 

Mut  to  be  very  indigestible.     The  kernels  of  ti»e 

npefirvit,  boiM or  toasted^resembie  the  Spanish 

dMNmii  in  flavour  to  wliieb  Boxburgh   says 

ilN)fire  not  inferior  and  when  roasted  ate  prized 

ly  tk  natives.    The  gieen  fruit,  after  removing 

tk  outer  rind,  is  used  in  curries^  and,  when 

ripe,  tiie  pulp  and  seeds  are  used  similarly.    As 

«^  all  cultivated  fruity,  there  are  many  va- 

liaies  of  Uie  JacL   From  the  jiiioe  of  the  uneat- 

lUe  pouts  of  tlie  fruits  and  tender  parts  of  the 

titti,  a  md  bird  lime  is  prepareil.  In  Travan- 

anitbo\tire  fruit  is  planted,  and  when  the 

TiiXNii  (eetis germinate aud  grow  up,  ttie shoots 

iR  tied  togeiber  wit  |i  otraw,  and  they  unite  into 

SM  itoB,  whieh  bears  fruit  in  about  6  or  7 

j^—Rodniryk  M,  622.    Jir.  4f«ndis  Jh\ 

WjAL  Mr.  A .   Jafrty^  Dr.  Giegho'/v-,  i»  M. 

i  J.  Rep,  V^ful   Fla^iU.  CrawfunTs  Die-. 

^»«flry,   hr,  BirdtoowJCs  Bcmfmy   FrodncU, 

hr,  Gibmn,   JJr.   Maso^i.   Dr.    McCldland. 

%'i  VtgetahU  Kingdom.  VUgi,  287,  Faulk- 

*»,  UoUzap/el,  Buket^i  tape^M.  Mr.  Moliddt 

M.S.S.    Aifulie,    p,   230.   Colowl    Frith' s 

^fJP^rlSj    Malcolm's    South   Eastern    Asia. 

UmMs  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  96.  TIm- 

•M<i*i  Sn.  F.  Zeyh  p.  46 'J.  Cal.  Cat.  E». 

1826.   8ee  Furniturei  Vegetables  of  Southern 
hiiiiL 

AiOOCABFUS  LACOOCHA.    Eo»b.  Hi. 
Arioosrpus  Gomosiana.     Wall.    M.S.S. 


Kj-oak-loke 
Mfottk-louke. 
Z«»oehA   Bread- 
fi^it   

^^"^^•a  w  SNMk«  •  • 


Behg.    Kanna-gona-gass...  Sing. 
BuRM.    Kaiiima-regu...    ».,.  Tkl. 

I,      Laku-cbamma ,, 

Nakka-rena ,, 

Bvo.   Lowi.. Mahr. 

ft  OJP  BoHBAT. 

Tkio  tree  is  occasionally  grown  in  gardens  or 
KsrhoBses,  iiiBengal,  Burmah  and  ihe  Tenasse- 
tta  Provinces,  where  it  \»  usually  called  a  kind 
tifi^and  two  varieties  of  it  grow  in  Ceylon, 
iMrRatnapara  and  in  the  south  and  centre  of 
tWiihnds.  Dr.  Boyle  thinks  itmay  be  found 
^  jield  fibres.  Its  roots  are  used  in  d)  eing 
JlDuv.  Dr.  Brandis  says  the  wood  is  used  for 
••ou,  a  oubic  foot  weighs  40  lbs.  In  a 
U  grown  tree  on  good  soil  (be  average  length 
if  tte  trunk  to  the  first  branob  is  30  feet,  and 
'Misgo  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
Vpud  is  6  feet.  The  whole  tree  and  unripe 
nit  oontaia  much  tenacious  milky  juice.     The 
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fruit  is  prised  by  the  Burmese,  and  is  eatea 
in  Bengal.  Tbe  male  spadix  is  add  and 
astringent,  and  eaten  by  the  natives  in  their 
curries. — BMcb.  iii^  52i.  ThwaMs  Eh.  PI, 
Zeyl.  Voigt,  290.  Dr.  EoyU.  Dfs.  McCldtand, 
Mason,  Wight,  JSrandis.  Useful  Flante.  Flor. 
Andh. 

ABTOCAEPUS  MOLLIS.     WM. 

Tounbein...BuBX. 

An  immense  tree  in  British  Burmah,  wood 
used  for  canoes  and  cartpwheels.  On  the  hill^t 
large  trees  rather  scarce.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
^0  lbs.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  6rst  branch 
is  80  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6 
feet  from  the  ground  is  12  feet.-.— 2>r.  Brandii. 

AETOOAfiPUS  N0B1LI8,  Ihm. 

Del-ga88....SiKO. 
A  large  tree  not  uncommon  in  the  aouthem 
and  central  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation  of 
200O  feet,  ihis  tree,  has,  until  lately,  been  con- 
founded with  Artocarpus  pube^cenes  of  Willde 
now,  but  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  that, 
and  apparently  from  any  otlier  hitherto  described 
species.  The  wood  is  of  very  good  tonality,  but 
not  considered  of  equal  value  with  that  of  ArtO' 
carpus  integrifoUm.  The  seeds  tossied  are  a 
favourite  article  of  food  with  the  Singhalese. 
Thw.  Eh.  tl  Z^l.  p.  862. 

ABTOCARPUS  POLYPHEME,  Chsmpadah 
of  iV<»tanists,  a  tree  of  the  same  natural  family 
with  the  JHck  and  bread-fruit  ;  fruit  smeller 
thnn  the  first,  but  of  more  delicate  flavour,  and 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Malays.  It  seems  to 
be  ail  indigenous  plant  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
even  there  to  be  limited  to  the  Western  parts 
of  it,  such  as  Sumatra,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  tiieir  adjacent  islands* — Crawfurt^s  JMc 
tiouarjf,  page  93. 

AKTOCARPUS  PUBESCENS,  milde. 

Willie  bread-f nut...    Eao.  I  Del    ., ..Siva. 

Alndel SiNO.  | 

A  synonym  of  Artocarpus  hirauta. 

ARTOCAKPU;S  SYLVEBTEIS. 

Ban  fannas...MADR. 

Character  of  wood  not  known. 

ARTS,  MANUFACTUREb  and  TBADE8. 
There  are  but  few  arts  or  manufactures,  in 
which  Eastern  nations  excel  thoee  <  f  Europe. 
Perhaps  in  the  spinning  and  in  the  weaving 
and  dyeing  of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  of  such 
kinds  as  are  suitable  for  the  clothing  that  they 
wear  and  to  iheir  hnbits,  the  weavers  and  dyers 
of  South  Eastern  Asia  are  not  approached  by 
aity  European  race.  In  field  and  garden  culti- 
vation, in  the  economy  of  waters  and  the  utili- 
zation of  manures,  there  are  several  races  skilled 
in  varied  degrees,  though  none  exceed  the 
Chinese  in  their  acquaintance  with  these  sub- 
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Jects,  to  tfieir  ncqnisition  of  which  they  are 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Imperial  fn- 
mily,  the  emperor  annually  plou||i;liing  the 
first  field  and  the  empress- and  her  attendants 
fratching  the  silk  worms  and  their  produce. 
•The  little  permanency,  since  eight  hundred 
years,  of  many  Indian  dynasties,  has  prevented 
Architecture  atUttnibg  th^  position  of  which  it 
was  capable.  For  the  past  150(^  years,  in  gene- 
ral, are  to  be  seen  the  result  only  of  spasmpdic 
efTofts  of  hindu  and  mahomedan  sovereigns, 
'snch  as  still  exist  at  Agra,  Bejapore,  Aurunga- 
^ad,  Gogi,  Kulburgah,  Bowlatabad,  and  Hy- 
derabad, but  only  in  the  ruins  of  palaces,  and 
tombs.  The  hindu  sovereignties  of  India  and 
'prior  to  them,  the  buddhist  and  jaina  rulers 
tvere  of  Jdnt^er  duration,  and  the  vast  cave  tem- 
ples of  Prome  ;  Karli ;  Elephanta  ;  Ellora, 
and  Ajunta  testify  to  the  stability  and  pow- 
«r  of  their  projectors,  for  some  of  them  must 
have  been  in  progress  for  hundreds  of  years, 
«nd  their  commencement  from  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  only  Indian  aovereigns 
who  have  long  possessed  territories  are  the  raj- 
put  races  of  ELajaputaoah,  and  the  solar  dynasty 
of  Mewar  have  ereoted  numerous  magnificent 
atructures  in  their  capital.  In  the  towns  of 
Calcutta,  Uadras  and  Bombay,  there  is  as  yet 
no  building  under  the  British  rule  of  any 
interest.  In  Ceylon,  the  buddhist  temple  of 
Auarajpurn  seems  to  have  been  erected  prior 
to  the  present  era.  At  Rangoon  and  at 
Prome  are  buddhist  temples,  grand  in  their 
colossal  dimensions,  but  the  dwelling  houses 
and  rcligous  buildings  generally  in  Burmah 
are  all  of  wood  and  do  not  permit  the  display 
which  can  be  attained  with  stone  or  even 
with  brick  and  mortar.  The  architecture  and 
ortiamentation  of  the  temples  of  Southern  India 
have  lately  been  made  known  by  the  photo- 
gri^phic  representations  and  descriptions  of 
Beejapoor,  Dharwar,  Ahmedabad,  and  other 
'Cities,  by  Mr.  Fergusson  and  Col.  Taylor.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  complete 
memdrials  of  the  ancient  sacerdotal  Cmd  regal 
grandeur  of  Southern  India  which  are  in  efxist- 
ence  and  give  a  striking  impression  of  the  former 
splendour  of  the  ruling  empires.  The  Dnar- 
war  sculptures  are  the  records  of  Chalukya, 
Hoi  Sala,  Belial,  and  other  local  dynasties. 
Some  of  tlie  figures  are  clothed  with  defensive 
armour,  and  there  is  tio  trace  of  a  sewn  gar- 
ment. All  the  men's  figures  have  short  waist 
cloths  or  dhotees,  like  kilts,  with  an  end  in 
some  cases  cast  over  the  shoulder ;  the  women 
are  in  the  same  costume,  but  both  in  the  earlier 
meniorlal  stones  and  on  ^ome  of  the  profuse 
scnipture  on  the  temple  at  Hullabeed  in  My- 
sore (T)hara  Samoodra,  tenth  to  twelfth  century, 
A.  D.)5  they  wear  bodices,  tied  in  front,  as 
binrlu  women  wear  them  at  present-  Many 
tcmptcs    in   the   south    and   west    of  India, 


as  also  in  Guzerat  and  Orissa,  &c.,  are  known  to 
belong  to  periods  as  early  as  A"  D.  500  Die 
groups  of  figures  on  them  are  numerous  be- 
yond description,  the  men  wear  head-dresses  is 
the  form  of  conical  crowns  richly  covered  witk 
ornaments  ;  their  bodies  are  naked,  and  tbor 
breasts  and  arms  show  necklaces  and  anftUtl 
of  very  ornate  patterns.  From  the  loins  to  the 
knee,  or  middle  of  the  thigh,  they  have  in  moit 
instances  kilts,  as  it  were,  also  composed  ef 
ornaments  ;  and  many  are  altogether  naked, 
both  male  and  female,  with  a  girdle  of  omi- 
mental  pattern  round  the  loins.  These  figorei 
abound  among  the  sculptures  of  Ellora,  and  uj^- 
on  the  hindu  temples  of  Dharwar  and  Mysore 
of  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  eentury  ;  alio 
upon  the  '  Chola'  temples  at  Conjeveram,  aol 
elsewhere,  probably  of  the  same  era.  latlie 
Jain  sculpture  the  male  and  female  figures 81% 
invariably  naked  ;  but  ornamented  in  geae* 
ral  with  necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets,  aal 
zones  of  exceedingly  intricate  and  besutiM 
patterns,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  chasrf 
gold  work  of  the  period.  All  therf  illusthte 
the  early  progress  of  India  in  maiiyu«ef«rt 
arts. 

Spinning  yam  for  weaving  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  •practised   by  all   classes  of  woibA 
in  India  ;  even  the  highest,  at  one  time,  utf 
to  amuse  themselves  with  the  spinning  WwA 
Among  the  agricultural    classes,    the  occ^ 
pation  is  constant,   or  fills  up  «4ime  not  rt- 
quired  for  other  occupations.  Dr.  Buchanrti, 
in  one  of  his  able  statistical  reports  estim**^ 
the  annual  produce   of  hand-spun  yam  in  <«• 
district    alone    at    thirteen    lacs    of  mpaai 
=£130,000.     The  spindle  in  use  i«  not  mii* 
thicker  than  a  stont  needle.     It  is  from  tcnte 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  attached  to  ifc 
near  its  lower   point,   is  a   ball  of  unbaW 
clay  to  give  it  weight  in  turning.     The  spianW 
holds  it  in  an  inclined  position,  with  itspoii^ 
resting  on  a  piece  of  shell,  and  turns  it  bctweea 
the  thjirab  and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  while  d(B 
at   the   same   time  draws   out  the  single  fill-, 
ments    from    the     roll     of   cotton   in  W 
other  hand,  and  twists  them  into  yarn  npoij 
the  spindle.  A  certain  degree  of  moisture,  oo# 
bined  with  a  temperature  of  about  8S  dcgreei,, 
is  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  best  itii*! 
cd  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  operation.    Dif": 
ness  of  the  air  prevents  the  filaments  of  cott«<»|i 
from  being  sufficiently  attenuated  or  elongtWl  j 
and  is  therefore  unfavotirable  to  the  spinflttfci 
of  fine    yarn.     The  Dacca   spinners   wo^l 
work   from   soon   after  djiwn    to  nine  or  Wj 
o'clock,  and  from  three  or  four  in  the«/temfl^| 
till  half  an  hour  before  sunset.  The  finest 
is  spun  early  in  the  raorni»»g  before  the  nsW 
sun  dissipates  the  dew  on  the  gra«s  ;  or,  w^ 
this  is  wanting,  and  the  air   is  unusually ^| 
it  is   notunfrequcntlf   made    over  a  shaww 
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vtsKl  of  water,  the  evaporation  from  which 
inparU  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture  to  the 
fibmeuts  of  cotton,  and  enables  the  spinner  to 
fbrm  them  into  thread.  As  a  proof  of  the 
iseaeas  of  the  yarn  thus  delicately  spun,  Mr. 
Tiyior  mentions  thai  one  skein  which  was  care* 
/vUy  weighed,  proved  to  be  at  the  rate  of  260 
nilain  length  to  the  pound  of  cotton.  Dr. 
Wttaon  gives  the  result  of  microscopic  exami- 
HtioQt  of  French,  English,  and  Dacca  inuelins, 
is  in  elaborate  table  ;  and  he  reports  that  the 
4inKter  of  the  Dacca  yarn  is  less  than  that 
ef  tlie  finest  European  :  that  the  number  of 
fiuKnts  in  each  thread  is  considerably  smaller 
n  tbe  Dacca  than  in  the  European  yarns  : 
tbtdie  diameter  of  the  ultimate  filaments  or 
fluei  of  which  the  Dacca  yarn  consists  is 
In^er  than  the  European  :  and  it  appears 
hm  tbe  investigation  that  the  superior  fineness 
tftk  Dacca  yam  depends  solely  on  the  fact 
Ibt  it  contains  a  smaller  number  of  filaments. 
fhae  erases,  combined  with  the  ascertained 
ftttlt,  that  the  number  of  twists  in  each  inch 
flfieDgth  in  the  Dacca  yarn  amounts  to  110.1 
ad  SO  7,  while  in  the  English  it  was  only  68  8 
isd  SH,  not  only  account  for  the  superior 
teesi,  but  also  for  the  durability  of  the  Dacca 
SIS  the  European  fabric  ;  and  as  already  a  very 
gnt  advance  has  been  made  in  the  spinning 
it  jara  by  machinery,  it  may  be  possible,  per- 
h^  to  raise  the  standard  of  quality,  both  in 
iuam  and  strength,  to  that  of  Dacca.  The 
■ttsfsetare  of  these  very  delicate  muslins  is, 
kovtrer,  not  confined  to  Dacca.  At  Nandair 
li  the  Godavery^  and  at  Muktul,  Dhanwarum, 
lid  Amerchinta,  all 'towns  in  the  Nizam  of 
^^ahad  dominions,  and  Arnee,  near  Madras, 
Mtfai,  which  rival  those  of  Dacca,  are  made  in 
iMicnble  quantities,  and  are  sold  iu  Madras 
M  Hyderaibad,  as  well  as  supplied  to  the 
^^  lad  south  of  India.  £n  these  localities, 
■B  fneess  of  spinning  by  the  spindle  is  tbe 
■Msi  that  of  Dacca  ;  but  as  the  climate  is 
■jcr,  the  spinners,  who  are  both  men  and 
21^  work  in  partially  darkened  rooms,  the 
M>  of  which  are  watered  to  produce  the 
■••■aiy  amount  of  moisture.  The  manner  of 
■•■ttgthe  thread,  and  weaving it,does  not'dif- 
•fcn  the  Dacca  system  in  any  great  degree  : 
M^tf  the  muslins  are  probably  not  so  fine  as 
■^of  Dacca,  they  have  an  advantage  in  supe- 
IH^cleirBess  and  transparency.  The  band-spin- 
Wfoffine  thread  used  forBrussels  lace,  aecord- 
%lo  Mr.  PaHiaer's  account  of  it,'i8  similarly 
jj^  ^>y  women  in  darkened  rooms.  The 
^|^>>i&otttre  of  nvuslins  of  such  qualities  as 
"^produced  at  Dacca,  and  indeed  in  Europe, 
"  aeceiearily  be  always  of  every  limited 
"  "",  and  ih«r  use  confined  to  very  rich 
*•  For  the  masses  of  the  people,  the 
I  manufacturer  sends  to  India  the  plain 
•■striped  dooiia,  mulmul,  •  aghabaiti/  and 


other  figured  fabrics,   which  have  estab]i6he<f 
themselves  there,  and   wkdcb,  both  from  their  . 
good  quality   and   moderate  prices,   are    ac- 
ceptable to  the  numerous  classes  who  make  use 
of  them.     Some  of  the  chintzes  of  Masulipatam*. 
and  of  the  south  of  India  are  as  beautiful,  iu 
design  as  they  are  chaste  and  elegant  in  colour. , 
Friuted  cloths  are  worn   occasionally,   as   iu . 
Berar  and   Bundelkhund,  for  sarets ;  and  the 
ends  and  borders  have  peculiar  local  patterns, 
i  here  is  also  a  class  of  prints  ou  cparse  cloth, 
I  used  fur  the  skins  or.  petticoats  of  women  of 
I  some  of  the  lower  classes  in  upper  India  ;  but 
the  greatest   need  of  printed  cloths  is    for 
the  kind  of  bed  covtr  called  palempore,  or  sin*, 
gle  quilts. 

In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in  India,  the . 
borders  and  ends  are  eutirely  of  gold  thread, 
and  silk,  the  former  predominating.     Many  of. 
the  sarees,  or  women's  cloths,  made  at  Benares,. 
Pyetun,    and   Boorhanpoor  ;  in  Gueerai  ;  at. 
Nariwnpett,  and    Dhauwarum,    in   the    Hy- 
derabad    territory ;    at    Yeokla     in    Khan-, 
desh,    and    in    other    localities,   have,  gold: 
thread. in  broad  and  narrow  atripes.  alternating! 
with  ailk  or  muslin. .  Gold  fiowen,  checks,  or. 
zigzag  patterns  are  used*   the .  colours  of  the; 
grounds  being  green^  black,   violet,  crimson,, 
purple,  and  grey ;  and  in  ailk,  black,  shot  w^ith. 
crimson  or  yeUow,  crimson,  with. green,  blue,: 
or  white,  ytUow   with  deep  crimson  and. blue,, 
all  pro(iuciug  rich,  harmonious,  and  e\en  gor*/ 
geous  effects ;  but  .without  the. least  appeamooe. 
of  or  approach  to  glaring  colou-r,  or  cmence  to. 
the  most  critical  taste.    Iliey  are  colours  .and 
effects  which  suit  the  dark  orJeir  oomplexions. 
of  the  people  of  the   country  ;  for  an  Indian 
lady  who  can  afford   to  be. choice   in.thcaelte- 
tiou  of  her  wardrobe,  is  a«  particular  as  to  what 
Hill  suit  her  especial  colour— dark  or  cowpara- 
tively  faiiw.-ii8  any  lady  of  England  or  France.. 
Another  exquibitely  beautiful  article  of  Indian, 
costume  for  men  and  women  is  the  doputta, 
or  scarf,  worn  more  frequently  by  mahommedaii: 
women   than  hindu,  and  by   the  latter  only, 
when   they    have  adopted  the  mahommedaa. 
loonga,  or  petticoat ;  but  invariably  by  men  itt: 
dress   costume.    By  women,  this  is  generally 
passed  once  fxiund  the  waist  over  .the  petticoat 
or  trousera,  thence  serosa  the  bosom  and  over. 
the  left  shoulder  and  head  4  by  men  acrpss  ther 
chest  only.     The  Doputta,  especially  those  of 
Benares,    are  perhaps    the    most  exquisitely, 
beautiful  of  all  the  ornamental  fabrics  of  India ; 
and  it  is  "quite  impossible  to  describe  the.effeda 
of  gold  and  arlver  thread,  of  tl^e  most  delicate 
and   ductile  description  imaginable,  woven  inr 
broad,  rich  borders,  and  profusion  of  gold  and. 
silver  fiowers,  or  the  elfgance  and .  intricacy  of 
most  of  the  arabesque  patterns  of  ,the  ribbon 
borders  or  broad  stripes.     How  such  artidtja 
are  woven  at  al!,  and  how  they  are  woven  with 
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their  e&qQtsite  finish  and  strengib,  fine  as  their 
qaaiity  is,  in  the  rude  hand  looms  of  the  country, 
it' is  haril  to  understand.  All  these  fnbrics  are 
of  the  most  delicate  aud  deli^fhtfil  colour  ;  the 
creamy  white,  and  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  green, 
mauve,  violet,  and  blue,  are  clear  yet  subdued, 
and  slvraya  accord  with  the  thread  used,  and  the 
style  of  ornamentation  whether  in  gold  or  silver, 
or  both  combined.  Many  are  of  more  decided 
ooloura — 'black,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  chocolate, 
dark  green,  and  madder;  but  whatever  the 
colnur  may  be,  the  ornamentation  is  chaste  and 
suitable.  For  the  most  part,  the  fabrics  of 
Benares  are  not  intended  for  oniiuary  washing ; 
but  the  dyers  and  scourers  of  India  have  a  pro- 
cess by  which  the  •  former  colour  can  be  dis- 
charged from  the  fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re- 
dyed.  The  gold  or  silver  work  is  also  carefully 
pressed  and  ironed,  and  the  piece  is  restored, 
if  not  to  its  original  beauty,  at  least  to  ar  very 
wearable  condition.  Tlie  doputus  of  Pyetun 
and  indeed  roost  others  except  Benares,  are  of 
a- stronger  fabric.  Mauy  of  them  are  woven 
in  fast  ooloura,  and  the  gold  thread—  silver  is 
rarely  used  in  themes  more  substantial  than 
that  of  Benares.  On  tlus  account  they  are 
preferred  in  Centfttl  India*  and  the  Deccan ; 
noi  only  because  they  are  ordinarily  more  clur- 
^able,  but  beeause  they  bi*aT  washing  or  clean- 
ing better.  In  point  of  delicate  beauty,  how- 
ever, if  not  of  riohnesB,  they  are  not  comparable 
with  the  fabrics  of  Benarea.  Scarfs  are  in  u»e 
by:  every  oite.  Plain  muslins,  or  muslins  with 
figured  fields  and  borvter^  without  colour; 
plain  fields  of  muslin  with  narrow  edging  of 
coloured  silk,  or  cotton  (avoiding  gold  thread), 
and  narr()W  ends.  Such  articles,  called  *  sela' 
in  India,  are  in  every  day  use  amr)ng  millions 
of  hindna.  and  nuhommedans,  men  and  women. 
They  are  always  open^textured  muslins ;  and  tha 
quality  rangea  from  very  ordinary  yarn  to  that 
of  the  fiuf  at  Dacca  fibres. 

The  textures  of  the  dhotee,  savee  and  loongbi 
manufactured  in  Btitain  and^sent  to  India,  are 
not  that  required  by  the  people  ;  nor  what 
they  are  accustomed  to.  Thej  are  in  general 
tbo  closci  too  much  like  calico  in  fact,  which  of 
course  makes  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wcnr-, 
smd  difficult  to  wash.  Agsin,  the  aurfaee  be- 
comes rough,  andy.  aa  it  is  generally  called 
*  fnuy,*  in  uae,  which  the  native  fabric  remains 
hte  from.  Comparatively  few  native  women  of 
any  obas  or  degree  wear  white ;  if  they  do 
wear  it,  the  dress  has  broad  borders  and  ends. 
Bm  what  all  classes  wear  are  coloured  cloths ; 
black,  redi  blue,  occasionally  orange  and  Kreen. 
violet,  and  grey.  All  through  Western,  Centrsl, 
And  Southern  India,  sareea  are  striped  and  check- 
ed in  animfiniiA  variety  of  pauerne.  Narr«in- 
petc,  Dheiiwararo^  and  Muktul,  in  the  Nizam's 
territories  ;*  Guddtik  and  Betiigerry  in  Dliar- 
war ;  Kolapoor^  Nassik,  Teola  and  many  other 
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manufaetnring  towns  in  the  Deccan ;  Amee  in 
the  south,  and  elsewhere  send  out  articles  of 
excellent  texture  with  beautifully  arranged 
colours  and  patterns,  both  in  stripes  and 
checks.  The  costly  and  superb  fabrics  of  clothe 
of  gold  and  silver  (Kirokhab),  and  the  dasaes 
of  washing  satins  (Mushroo  and  Hemroo) 
even  if  European  skill  could  imitate  them  by 
the  hand-loom,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  gold  and  silver  thread  unless  they  were 
imported  from  India*  The  native  mode  of 
making  this  thread  is  known,  but  the  result 
achieved  by  the  Indian  workman  is  simply  the 
effect  of  skilful  aad  delicti te  manipulation. 
The  gold  and  silver  cloths,  kimkhabs,  are  need 
for  state  dresses  and  trousers,  the  latter  by? 
men  and  women,  and  ladies  of  rank  usually 
possess  pettiooats  or  skirta  of  these  gorgeone 
fabrics.  Mushroo  and  hemroo  are  not  used  for 
tunics,  but  for  men's  and  women's  trousers  and 
women's  skirts ;  as  also  for  covering  bedding' 
and  pillows ;  they  are  very  strong  ami  dumblar 
fabrics,  wash  well,  and  preacrve  their  colour 
however  long  worn  or  roughly  used  ;  but  thegc* 
can  hardly  be  compared  with  English  aatiaa,. 
whieh,  however,  if  more  delicate  in  coloar  and* 
texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  purposes  to  whidt 
the  Imiian  fabrics  are  applied.  For  example^ 
a  labada  or  dressing-gown  made  of  scaiieir 
mushroo  ill  1842,  has  been  washed  ever  andi 
over  agsin,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  rougk 
usage  ;  yet  the  satin  is  still  anfrayed,  aod  th* 
colour  and  gloss  as  bright  aa  ever.  Many  of'! 
the  borders  of  loongeea,  dhotees,  and  aareeef  \ 
are  like  plain  silk  ribbons ;  in*  some  iDetanoe»  ; 
corded  or  ribbed,  in  others  flat.  \ 

The  manufacture  of  Cashmir  shawls  is  p#4  J 
culiar  to  that  province.  Those  formerly  iasoeA'^l 
from  that  province  were  exquisitely  woven^ 
with  unrivallrd  elegance  and  chasteneas  <vl^ 
design,  softness  and  finiah  in  quality,  arrange**  ! 
ment  of  colours  and  use  of  dyes  whieh  ihm^, 
finest  Paisley  and  French  shawls  do  not  a|a»  1 
proach.  Theae  exquisite  shawls  of  Cas^imiVM 
grow  rare  and  rare  every  year,  and  tbcl»1 
place  has  been  usurped  by  hand  em^i 
broidercd  fabrics  of  lower  value,  with  moiK 
showy  and  more  vulgar  patterns.  la  tbe  PiM^j 
jab  and  Dehli,  of  late  years,  workmen  hat 
commenced  to  erabroid»  ELashmir  doth  Bntt 
net  with  floss  silk  and  braid,  but  solely 
sale  to  Europeans,  who  wear  them  as  tunk 
jackets^  scarfs  and  the  like.  In  the  hand  worfc^ 
Kashmir  shawls  as  also  in  the  Debit  worl^;|^, 
wooden  needles  of  hardwood  are  used  8lighll|iH 
charred,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  theneedpn 
to  receive  the  yarn* 

The  Turninff'LathB  of  Tndi'a.-^Th^  simpl 
form  of  the  Native  Turning- Lathe  of  Imlia  ooaH 
sists  of  two  pegs  or  pieces  of  wood  driven  inl 
the  ground,  with  a  short  iron  ppg  projeeUn||Dv 
from  each  inwardly  ^ these  constitute  the  centres*  ^ 
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When  tlie  centres  get  tiack,  the  pegs,  or  beads 
of  the  lathe  as  they  would  be  called,  are  driven 
a  little  firmer  snd  further  in :  or  should  this  not 
suffice,  the  pegs  are  pulled  up  and  driven  into 
freih  ground.  The  rest  consists  of  a  cross 
piece  of  wood  with  a  handle  like  a  wooden 
■aitock  or  coal-rake.  This  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  lathe  and  steadied  by  the  foot.  The 
work  to  be  turned  is  spun  backwards  and 
forwirda  by  a  bow  held  in  the  right  hand  :  the 
tool  18  managed  with  great  dexterity  by  the 
kfthiod  and  foot,  the  rest  being  steadied  by 
the  riyht  foot.  The  native  workman  is  almost 
literallj  quadrumanouSy  and  can  make  his  feet 
Hid  toes  almost  as  serviceable  as  his  hands  and 
fingers.  The  lathe  coats  Rs.  2,  and  a  native 
worioDan  will  turn  out  on  this  as  much  rough 
ierkas  an  Englishman  will  on  the  best  foot- 
lathe.  The  tools  noainly  consist  of  short  bars 
of  iteel  sharpened  at  both  ends,  each  end  being 
used  alternately —an  old  file,  or  anything  else 
that  vill  cut  They  have  seldom  a  good  edge, 
thf^treaet  on  a  fineish-grained  sandstone,  not 
opible  of  making  them  very  sharp, 

A  bettrr  variety  of  lathe  has  the  two  heads 
foopled  together  by  a  bar,  and  made  fast  by 
I  ^gea:  the  other  arrangements  are  the  same 
i>  holh.  From  these  two,  bed-posts  and  pieces 
«f  wood,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  .to  eight 
■dm  in  diameter  are  turned  out.  Instead  of 
^g  painted,  the  works  are  lacquered  on  the 
kik  bf  holding  on  a  piece  of  resin,  coloured 
^aome  mineral  paint.  They  give  in  this  way, 
tta  aoet  inaignificant  price,  the  effect  of  highly 
ybhed  varnished  work.  The  lathe  with  one 
Mre  and  chuks  for  turning  hollow  cups  and 
^  torky  is  a  mucb  more  perfect  and  highly 
Med  implement  than  the  lathes  of  two 
^ibci.  It  consists  of  a  strong  platform  of 
1^  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
^w^iad  one  by  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
yw.  The  heads  are  morticed  into  this:  an 
jyit  accnres  the  spindle  end— the  other 
.Jwtilh  a  wooden  collar  and  washer.  The 
]^^  it  fastened  on  without  screwing.  Like 
itter  kthesy  it  is  worked  with  a  bow,  but 
hnr  itself  in  this  case  is  a  neat  and  well 
implement.  The  tools  and  mode  of 
are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  all.  In 
,  the  most  beautiful  ebony  and  ivory 
it  tamed  with  singular  neatness  and  speed ; 
a  native  would  beat  any  European  with 
^^■ri^  of  implement :  with  celerity  they 
if  brads,  sphrres,  balls,  boxes,  ba^^kgam- 
•«,  and  plain  chessmen,^  for  rach  of 
half  a  dozen  of  turns  seem  to  suffice. 
^Oaia//»c?w.— The  manufacture  of  Fish 
*  practised,  all  along  the  western  coast : 
^hroae  cheapness  of  cocoanut,  castor^  and 
[vc|[^«ble  oils,  interferes  with  the  pro- 
of animal  oils.  The  great  source 
^^7  is  the  shark  and  the  skate :  the  livers 
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of  these  are  cut  out,  and  thrown  into  a  vat  or 
old  canoe,  or  other  receptacle,  and  trodden  on 
with  the  feet  till  the  oil  is  expressed^  It  is 
then  drawn  off,  and  stowed  away  :  boiling  does 
not  seem  to  be  resorted  to,  as  there  is  little  or 
no  muscular  fibre,  such  as  that  of  the  blubber, 
to  be  got  rid  of,  or  aqueous  particles  to  be  dis- 
pelled. The  amount  of  oil  manufactured  at 
each  fishing-village  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
found  very  nearly  proportioned  to  the  value  of 
the  trade  in  sharks'  fins.  The  oil  from  the 
variety  of  skate  called  **  Wagil"  by  the  native?, 
seems  to  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cod 
liver  oil  now  so  much  in  demand  for  medicinal 
uses.  On  the  Malabar  Coast,  especially  off 
Vingorla,  the  seas  literally  swarm  with  a 
variety  of  the  sardine  from  which  a  coarse  ill- 
Smelling  variety  of  oil,  which  sells  for  from  six 
to  twelve  annas  a  maund,  is  manufactured  ;  the 
natives  employ  it  for  smearing  their  boats. 

Salt — One  of  the  most  extensive  manufac- 
tures on  the  Indian  shores  is  that  of  Sea  Salt, 
and,  simple  as  the  process  seems,  it  is  far  from 
devoid  of  ingenuity  or  interest.    Amongst  the 
numerous  islands   which   fringe  the   Malabar 
Coast,  there  are  countless  narrow,  creeks  and 
inlets,  left  dry  at  low  tide,  the  expanse  of  mud 
then  exposed  being  often   enormous.     Off  the 
shores  of   Sewree  the  tide  at  springs  retires 
nearly  two  miles  :  and  this  is  nothing  at  all  out 
of  the  way  in   the  neighbourhood.     When  salt 
pans   are   proposed  to  be  established,    the  first 
thing  is  to  construct  a  mud  embankment,— a 
foundation  for  it  being  selected  where  the  water 
is  never  more  than  four  or  five  feet  deep.     The 
crest  of  the  embaukipent  is  made  to  surmount 
this  by  two  oi;  three  feet — the  base  of  it  is  ge- 
nerally  from   two  to  three  times  its  height. 
Openings  are  purposely  left  at  intervals  in  the 
principal  embankments,  and  from  these,  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  line  of  the  wall,  other  em- 
bankments are   run   inland,   parallel   to   each 
other,  leaving  a  current  between,   large  enough 
to  admit  of  a  line  of  salt  boats  running  up* 
Immediately  behind  the  embaukments,  the  salt- 
pans are  laid  down.     These  consist  of  rectan- 
gular compartments,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet- 
across,  and  commonly  twice  as  long  as  they  are 
broad,   and  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
depth.     They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
little  mud  walls,  about  three  feet  across  at  bot- 
tom, and  two  at  top,  more  or  less,  according  as 
little  channels  for  filling  the  pans  are  meant  to 
be  run  along  thetn  or  not.     Two,  three,  or  four 
lines   of  pans,    according  to  the  extent  of  the 
back  water,    are  carried  along  the  rear  of  each 
embankment'*— care  being  taken  to  leave  an  area 
of  land  capable  of  being  flooded  by  the  sea  be- 
twixt the  pass  and  the  mainland,   three  or  four 
times  the  size  of  the  pans  themselves.     So  soon 
as  the  monsoon  is  fairly  over,  all  the  fresh  water 
that  has  accumulated  in  the  pans  or  back  water 
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Is  run  off,  and   in  November  or  December,  the 
sea  is  admitted  to   the   back  water  through  a 
sluice  iu  the  embankment.     The  pans  are  now 
CHrefully   cleaned   out,    their  floors   and  walls 
being  made  smooth  ami   nice.     In   about    a 
mouth  after  it  has  been  admitted  to  the  back 
water^  the  sea -water,  now  getting  reduced  iu 
quantity,  and  increased  in  saltness  by  evapora- 
tion, is  let  into  the  pans.     The  first  charge  re- 
quires about  six.  weeks  to  evaporate  :  subse- 
quent charges  are  dried  up  in  half  the  time  of 
the  firsty  thus  diminishing  as  the  season  be- 
comes hotter,  and  the  brine  more  strong.     The 
strength  of  the  brine  is  judged  of  .by  its  becom- 
ing red  ;  in  fact,  a  curious  variety  of  a  creature, 
of  the  volvax  kind,  the  same  as  is  to  be  found 
in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Funjaub  rock-salt,  and 
which  often  tinges  the  waters  of  our  seashores 
as  if  stained  with  blood,— makes  it  appearance 
just  as  the  salt  is  ready  to  crystallize, — often 
tinting  the  salt  itself  of  a  fine  pinkish  hue. 
When  very  nearlv  dry,  the  salt,  which  has  now 
aceumulated  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  or  two, 
is  raked  off,  the  upper  portion,  which  is  beau- 
tifully white,  aud  almost  quite  pure,  being  first 
taken, — the  lower  portion,  often  crystallised  in 
pieces  of  half  an  inch  cube,  is  taken  up  next, 
—is  slightly  mixed  with  clay,  and  is  that  gene- 
rally in  use.  The  white  and  bluish  salt  are  now 
piled  up  separately  in  conical  heaps,  about  six- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high,  which 
are  preserved  with  a  thick  thatching  of  grass 
during   the   monsoon.     The  white  salt  is  as 
pure  as  any  in  the  world — the  black  salt  is 
mixed  with  about  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  clay. 
Both  are  in  a  great  measure  free  of  the  magne- 
sian  salts   and   sulphates  which   contaminate 
pan- made  of  Britain  ;— everything   more  solu- 
ble than   muriate  of   soda  remaining    behind 
in   solution,  is    washed   away   by    the   rains. 
Salt-pans  are  much  less  efficient  wnen  new  than 
afterwards,  and  they  continue  to  improve  as  the 
ground  becomes  impregnated  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years.     When  the  first  crystaliisation  is  unsa- 
tisfactory, as  it  ofteif  is,  a  second  charge  of 
brine  is  let  on  before  the  salt  from  the  first  i« 
removed.     The  evaporation  in  the  back  water 
goes  on,  of  course,  as  rapidly  as  in  the  pans 
themselves,  and  by  this  contrivance,  which  re- 
quires no  care  or  preparation,  an  amouht  of 
evaporating  surface  three  or  four  times  that  of 
the  pans  is  secured  :  the  pans  themselves  only 
require  trouble  or  atteniion,  the  back-water  re- 
quires none.  The  pans  are  drawn  from  three  to 
four  times  every  year  :  as  the  rains  approach) 
they  are  abandoned  for  the  season.    The  sea  is 
•sldum  let  in  more  than  once  or  twice  into  the 
back  water :  were  the  whole  available  surface 
kept  covered,  double  the  amount  of  salt  at  pre- 
sent manufactured  might  be  made.    The  sup- 
ply, howerer,  is  so  close  on  the  heels  of  the  de- 
mand, and  the  profits  are  so  very  low,  that 
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there  is  no  reason  why  production  should  be 
extended.     Such   is   the    convenience  of    cor 
shores  for  the  manufacture,  and  so  easily  and 
so  cheaply  can  the  process  of  storing  and  car- 
rying away   be  managed,  that  all  the  attempts 
made  by  Banians  to  bring  salt  from   Scinde, 
where  it  is  to  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity 
ready  made,  have  proved  unremunerative.    The 
idea,  therefore,  of  importing  salt  from  England 
into  India  is  about  as  chimerical  as  any  tbat 
ever  entered  the  human  imagination  ;  while  the 
abuse  heaped  on  the  quality  of  the  salt  used  in 
India  is  as  undeserved  as  may  be.    The  upper 
salt  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  purity  by  the  finest 
the  Cheshire  mines  send  forth  :  while  the  black 
salt  contains  as  much  of  the  pure  muriate  of 
snda  as  does  the  common    pan-made  salt  of 
Britain.   The   matter  which  contaminates  the 
former  is  conspicuous,  and  looks  very  dirty,  but 
then  it  is  perfectly  harmless  :  the  subtle  oon- 
taminents  of  the  latter  are  eminently  mischier^ 
ous,  though  invisible.  An  adult  native  of  Britain, 
is  supposed  to  consume  at  an  average  of  from 
fifteen  to  twetity  pounds  of  salt  annually,  ad 
that  he  will  in  this  way  swallow  some  tiirea 
ounces  of  mud  a  }«ir  :  it  will  be  a  long  tioiA 
before  the  peck  of  dirt  every  one  is  aaid  to 
have  destined  for  him  in  the  course  of  his  Ufe^ 
time,  be  at  this  rate  consumed  :  in  India,  num* 
bers  of  people  eat  pounds*  weight  of  clay  by 
choice  !  See  Salt  Sup.  0.  of  I. 

CtfM^/^.— The  chief  cement  is  limeioili: 
various  forms  :  the  only  Indian  building  8tOM%J 
which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  rest « 
the  world,  are  laterite,  concrete  and  kunkwrU 
and  of  each  of  these  a  short  notice  may  intenMifeM 
These  rocks  are  either  unknown  in  the  otMtj 
quartets  of  the  world,  or  have  not  hitherto 


described  by  geologists.  Kunkur  is  a  liw^ 
stone  mostly  nodular— always  fresh  water  mtti 
recent, — in  most  cases  in  the  act  of  beiog  fom#{ 
ed  under  onr  eyes.  It  is  sometimes  found  |^ 
thick  stratified  beds  like  the  tiavertine  noal 
Rome,  and  seems  in  this  cave  to  have  basi^ 
formed  by  calcareous  springs  ;  more  icei  ^ 
it  is  met  with  in  clay  or  alluvial  soil,  in 
shape  of  small  pieces  from  the  size  of  peaa^i 
filberts  to  that  of  the  hand.  In  the  blna 
which  stretches  along  all  the  western  aKorea^ 
found  in  vast  ^abundance,  generally  ai 
the  most  fantastic  forms — indeed  it  aboQiub: 
every  rice- field  and  open  soil  all 'over  the 
try.  The  more  recent  varieties  seem  to 
formed  by  the  agency  of  the  nias  :  wbea 
earth  abounds  with  vegetatioa,  the  tepid  ar4 
are  charged  with  fixed  air  and  dissolve  the 
prevailing  in  the  soil  everywhere  arouad,- 
mineral  being  again  thrown  down  a« 
advancing  season  dis^Kls  the  excess  of 
It  in  this  state  absorbs  the  clayey  a 
around,  and  cements  it  into  kunkur.  Thi 
collected  by  the  lime-burner,  placed  with 
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food  ill  ODnalUifled  conical  kilns,  and  burnt  in 
tbe  usual  way.  It  containa  72  of  carbonate  of 
fime,  15  of  Mod,  and  11  of  clay  and  oxide  of 
in».  Miied  with  half  its  weight  of  river  sand, 
it  Bakes  an  excellent  mortar :  bori^t  in  pieces 
ofacabie  inch  or  ao  in  i&ize,  apd  then  powder- 
ed without  slaking,  it  forpis  a  first  rate  water 
oflKBt,  setting  in  a  few  fniputes,  and  becom- 
ing as  bard  as  stone.  M  Poona  th^  finer 
v^tiea  of  kvnkur  are  burnt  with  charcoal  all 
throughout  tbe  city,  in  neat  pigmy  looking  kilns 
li  feet  high  and  aboyt  as  much  in  diameter  at 
tiiebaae.  These  hold  about  a  cubic  foot  of  ma- 
tsial,  or  about  3  Gibs-  of  charcoal  and  kunkur 
ia  equal  parts.  When  burnt,  it  is  slaked  and 
tbe&maite  up  into  bricks,  which  are  sold  in 
tke  hasaar  for  the  purpose  of  whitewaehing- 

Tbe  finer  kinds  of  lime  and  cement  on 
tieweslem  coast  are  made  from  shells,  brought 
^fly  froii^  Butnagherry.  The  process  of 
boraing  ia  a  peculiar  one-  A  piece  of  ground 
about  ten  feet  square  ia  laid  down  even  and 
Hoored  over  with  clay  :  an  upright  pole  is 
placed  at  each  end  of  this,  and  a  sheet  stretch^ 
ed  out  with  bfck  stays  spread  between  the 
pol(s»  which  are  steadied  with  strings.  On 
the  loor  a  bed  of  shells  and  rice-chaff  alter- 
utely,  about  ten  inches  thick  and  eight  feet  by 
lix,  is. spread  neatly  out.  Some  firewood  is 
placed  aloog  the  windward  side  of  this,  and 
vIkq  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  the  wood  is  kindled. 
As  the  heat  extends  to  leeward,  and  the  shells 
beeopie  calcined,  tbe  limeburners  draw  off  the 
ioie  part  of  them  with  a  stick,  and  so  soon  as 
IbeyhaTS  cooled  on  tbe  floor  sufficiently  to  allow 
^  to  be  handled,  they  are  placed  in  a  scoop 
basket  aud  the  dirt  and  epidermis  winnowed 
iroai  them.  The  shells,  now  white  and  pearly, 
*n  Beit  thrown  into  a  small  sized  vat  partially 
Med  with  water :  here  they  for  some  time  boil  i 
^  ^  effects  of  the  heat  and  slakinflc*  The  I 
?sole  m  a  short  time  settles  down  into  a  fine 
■ai^liud  mass,  which  is  taken  out  and  slight- 

V  <bied  and  is  now  ready  for  use. — See  Cement 
U.ofI.  ^ 

Builimg  Siones. — Laterite  rock,  a  clay  iron 
^Kems  peculiar  to  India.  It  covers  the  western 
fifA  almost  continuously,  and  for  the  most  part 
If  to  the  very  foot  of  the  ghauts,  and  from  close 
b  Bombay  to  Ceylon.  It  is  found  in  detached 
Us  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  near  Madras 
MNcUore,  Eajahmundry  and  Samulcottah, 
ntending  into  Cnttack.  It  caps  the  loftiest 
.iiufflits  of  the  eastern  jand  western  ghauts, 
£i^^  of  the  isolated  peaks  in  the  table 
W  a  the  interior.  It  occurs  in  the  Southern 
Vibitta  Country,  Mysore^  Salem,  Coimbatore, 
f^  Aroot,  the  Carnatic,  and  Taiyore  :  it  is 
r^^  Berar,  near  Oomraoti,  a  great  extent 
.*»Beder,inMalwa,  and  in  many  parts  of  Ben- 
Plmd  Ceylon.  It  fringes  the  shores  of  Burmah, 
"»cca,  and  Siam,  and  appears  on  the  ooast 


of  Suipatra.  It  is  found  in  boulders  and  roll- 
ed masses  all  along  the  Malabnr  Coast  from 
Bombay  north  to  Gogo  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
beyond  the  region  of  the  formation  itself. 
Pieces  of  it  have  been  met  with  three  hundred 
feet  under  the  surface,  in  the  blue  clay-beds  at 
Calcutta,  as  also  in  similar  beds  of  lesser  thick- 
ness in  Bombay,  apd  close  by  Cambay  and 
Kurrach^  •'  so  that  the  formation  at  one  time 
was  probably  much  more  extensive  than  at 
present.  I^  colour  is  of  a  red  irony  or  bricic- 
dust  hue,  sometimes  deepened  into  dark  red. 
It  is  marked  with  whitish  stains,  and  is  occ^- 
sioni^lly  cellular  or  perforated  with  tubiform 
holes.  It  rarely  if  ever  contains  either  crystals 
or  organic  remains,  is  never  stratified  or 
columnar,  and  generally  spreads  out  in  vast 
sheets  on  the  surface  of  the  plutonic  or  volcanic 
jrocks.  When  the  upper  surface  is  cleared 
away,  the  rock  below  is  found  soft  and  easily 
cut  into  blocks  of  any  form.  It  quickly 
hardens  and  darkens  in  hue  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  is  not  at  all  liable  to  decomposition 
or  injury  from  the  weather.  Tbe  Arcade 
Inquisition  at  Goa  is  built  of  it,  St-  Mary's 
Church,  ICadras,  and  also  the  old  fortress  of  Ma- 
lacca.   Newbold. — {Asialic  8oc.  TraMacliomJ) 

A  curious  variety  of  trap-tuffa,  sometimes 
white  sometimes  greenish  or  purple,  is  found  in 
Bombay  and  many  other  parts  of  India,  resem- 
bles laterite  in  the  quality  of  being  easily  cut 
when  raised^  afterwards  hardening  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  building-stone,  and 
suits  isrell  for  basi^is,  troughs,  and  aqueducts : 
it  is  not  very  extensively  employed. 

Littoral-concrete  is  a  variety  of  rock  which 
has  not  hitherto  found  a  specific  place  in  the 
geological  catalogues ;  the  name  has  been  con- 
ferred on  it  from  its  being  invariably  found 
close  by  the  sea-shore^  and  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  artificial  stone  formed  by  the  cementa- 
tion of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  coarse  material, 
by  lime-water  or  mortar.  It  is  composed  of 
the  material  prevailing  on  o^r-fhores — of  shells, 
sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  and  varies  in  its 
character,  with  the  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, — being  micaceous  towards  Cochii)  and 
Tellicherry,  from  the  quantity  of  sand  and  other 
nodules  from  the  granite  and  gneiss  ;  gravelly 
to  thenorth  of  Bombay,  and  around  it,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  shells. 
Sir  Erskine  Perry  states  that  this  strange 
variety  of  rock  is  to  be  found  all  alon^  the 
^imalaya^,  and  prevails  extensively  in  South- 
ern India.  We  have  not  observed  it  mentioned 
by  any  of  pur  geologists,  but  have  no  donb^t 
of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  It  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the 
regions  where  rains  abound.  Along  the  shores 
of  Scinde,  Arabia,  and  the  Hed  Sea,  though  the 
material  composing  it  is  abundant  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  exists  on  the  Malabar 
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'Coast,  it  is  nowhere  cemented  into  stone. 
Even  here,  indeed,  the  cementation  is  far  from 
invariable:  in  one  part  of  the  esplanade  we 
have  loose  sand  on  the  surface,  and  concrete 
beneath  :  at  another,  sand  or  concrete  as  the 
'  case  may  be,  from  the  surface  throughout  to 
the  rock  :  and  in  a  recent  excavation,  concrete 
was  found  for  the  first  twenty  feet,  resting  on 
a  bed  of  fine  sand  perfectly  loose.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  to  rest— as,  for  example,  at 
Sewree  and  Mahim — on  a  bed  of  blue  clay 
filled  with  kunkur  and  mangrove  roots,  offering 
evidence  of  a  depression  from  the  time  the  man- 
groves grew  at  high*  water  mark,  so  as  to  pea- 
mit  the  gravel  deposit  to  accumulate.  The 
whole  must  then  have  been  raised  by  a  second 
upheaval  to  its  present  level.  The  principal 
quarries  of  these  are  at  Versova,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Bombay,  where  the  shore 
is  sheltered  by  a  vast  dyke  of  basalt  formerly 
submerged. 

The  sand,  which  seldom  extends  more  than 
'  a  few  inches  down,  is  first  removed,  and  the  rock 
is  smoothed  on  the  surface.  A  space  about 
'  twelve  feet  each  way  is  next  divided  into  slabs 
one  foot  square, — the  grooves  between  them 
being  cut  with  a  light  flat*pointed  single  bladed 
pick.  These  are  raised  successively  by  a  tool 
something  between  an  adze  and  a  mattock,  a 
single  stroke  of  which  is  in  general  sufficient 
for  the  detachment  of  each  from  its  bed.  The 
blocks  thus  cut  out  and  raised  being  thrown 
aside,  the  bed  is  once  more  smoothed,  and  the 
operation  resumed  till  the  pit  reaches  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  feet,  when,  it  being  no  longer 
convenient  to  remove  tlie  stones  by  hand  or 
basket,  a  new  pit  is  cut.  This  variety  of  build- 
ing material  is  brought  in  vast  quantities  to 
Bombay  where  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
houses  are  built  of  it.  It  is  not  very  strong, 
but  with  the  admirable  cement  employed  with 
a  lavish  hand^  it  makes  a  good  and  econo- 
mical wall. 

Tool8'"TAe  Native  sledge-hammer  emjAoyed 
in  breaking  trap,  granite,  limestone,  and  the 
other  numberless  varieties  of  rock  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  tools  that  can  be  made  use  of. 
Its  handle  is  generally  of  male  bamboo  about 
two  feet  long  :  its  head  is  something  like  that 
of  an  ill-shapen  axe — thick  all  long.  Il^  weighs 
about  eighteen  pounds.  In  the  face  or  striking 
portion  is  a  bluutish  wedge  of  steel,  fastened  in 
with  a  piece  of  leather.,  With  this  the  native 
quarryman  will  break  up  the  most  obdurate 
trap  into  slabs  or  blocks  of  almost  any  size  or 
form,  from  a  pavement  flag  three  inches  thick 
and  two  feet  square,  to  a  block  two  feet  cube, 
lie  looks  narrowly  at  the  grain  of  the  stone, 
and  then  with  a  series  of  blows,  of  no  great 
force  apparently,  literally  cleaves  the  stone, 
which  falls  in  pieces  appareutly  without  efl'ort. 
Similar  varieties  of  this,  of  exactly  the  same 


pattern,  are  used  as  hand-hammerfr—they  are 
called  Sootkees. 

The  blasting,  or  rather  the  boring  tool,  or 
jumper,  is  a  plain  round  rod  of  iron,  about 
three  feet  long,  pointed  at  both  ends  with 
steel.  No  hammer  is  ever  employed  in  bor- 
ing :  the  jumper  is  raised  and  struck  in  with 
both  hands,  and  a  man  will  penetrate  some 
inch  or  two  in  an  hour.  Stones  are  usually 
paid  for  to  the  quarry  owners  at  so  much  for 
each  jumper  at  work. 

The  native  punch  is  a  short  dumpy  lancet 
pointed  tool — it  is  sharpened  by  being  turned 
point  up,  and  struck  with  a  piece  of  flint. 
When  used  in  stone-dressing,  it  is  held  in  tbe 
left  hand,  and  struck  with  a  hollow-faced  iron 
hammer,  the  cavity  being  about  an  inch  in 
depth  and  as  much  in  diameter. 

In  the  Deccan  the  most  massy  structures  are 
raised,  and  carved  from  trap,  with  a  delicacy  and 
conectness  quite  astonishing.  The  vaults  and 
domes  of  tombs  and  temples  are  commonly  bolt- 
ed with  iron  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  many 
cases,  instead  of  scaffolding,  the  structure  h 
surrounded  with  a  rough  wall  ten  or  twenty 
feet  off,  the  interval  between  being  filled  np 
with  earth  :  a  long  inclined  plane  serves  for 
raising  the  stones.  A  magnificent  structure  of 
this  sort,  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Gwalior  prin- 
ces, stood  half  finished  near  Poona  for  some 
thirty  years  ;  and  here  native  architecture  may 
be  seen  in  perfection  in  all  stages  of  advance- 
ment. The  only  building  materials  at  the 
Bombay  presidency,  beside  that  already  describ- 
ed, consist  of  greenstone,  trap,  and  a  fine  grain- 
ed variety  of  nummulite  like  ^ath  Oolite,^  call* 
ed,  from  the  name  of  the  place  whence  it  comes» 
Porebunder  stone.  Bricks  are  largely  nsed,  all 
over  India,  laterite,  clay  and  stone  and  slabs  oC 
coral  rock  in  the  Mauritius.  In  many  part  a  of 
Bengal,  wattle-work  is  in  use. 

Since    the  Indian    rail    roads    commeno* 
ed,    with   their  great   spanning  bridges,   the 
rocks  of  all   their  neighbourhoods  have  beea 
largely  utilized  and  buildings  formed  of  ihia 
green  stones,   granites,  lime-stones  and   sand- 
stones are  every  where  to  be  seen.  Throughout 
the  great  volcanic  district  of  the  Dekhan,  the  | 
various  kinds   of   greenstone  are  largely  used*   ' 
Amongst  the  blue  slate  formation,  along  the  ^ 
vallies  of  the  Kistnah  and  Tumbudra,  and  the   | 
compact  limestone  formation   on   each  side  of 
these   rivers,    houses  have  ever  been  formed  1 
from  these  materials,  but  the  favourite  rock  for   I 
ornamental  purposes  in  the  buddhist  and  hindsi   I 
temples  of  peninsular  India  is  the  dark  gre«ii«   J 
stone,  often,  from  its  polish  being  called  black   i 
marble.     The  buddhist  caves  of   Ellora,  an4   I 
the  smaller  caves  at  Mominabad  end  Adjonta*  \ 
are  excavated  out  of  the  green  stone  and  greeor^   | 
stone  amygdaloid,    at  Ellora  about   twenty  Ut  \ 
number,  in  the  face  of  the  mountains,  almost 
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scarped  at  it  falls  inlo  the  valley  of  the 
OodaTerj.  Abont  a  similar  number  at  Adjun- 
tt  in  a  reTine  near  the   scarped  ghats  over 


Kbandeah.    Those  on  the  right  bank  of  the    broken  up  into  pieces  of  suitable  size  for  the 


Iiaimdy  near  Prome  look  on  the  river..  Large 
quintities  of  a  whitish  yellow  sandstone  are 
BOW  brooght  into  Bombay.  In  Madras  and 
CiicQtta,  and  in  India  generally,  brick  is  the 
ordinary  bnilding  material.  In  the  whole  of 
Bormah  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  the 
booses  are  bnilt  of  wooden  planks  with  shingh- 
cd  roofs. 

lapidary  Operaiion$.'~^lhe  inferior  gems, 
■flct  abundant  and  fnmiliar  are^the  agates, 
ORjxfS,  cornelians,  and  bloodstones^  of  the  Baj- 
Peepla  range,  and  Cambay  cornelians  -  as  they 
ire  eiiled  from  the  place  where  they  are  mostly 
at,  snd  from  which  they  are  almost  wholly 
brooEJit  to  Bombay. 

Tbe  cornelian  in  the  Baj  Peepla  range  is 
fonadin  a  bed  of  blue  clav — the  detritus,  propa- 
bivi  of  the  adjoining  rocks.  Shafts  are  pierced 
in  this  to  the  depth  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
hti,  sod  horizontal  galleries  run  in  any  direction 
tbt  suits  the  fancy  of  the  miner  :  they  are  dis- 
tributed promiscaously,  and  do  not  appear  to  lie 
in  reins  or  lodes.  The  galleries  seldom  exceed 
8  hundred  yards  in  length,— >they  often  run  into 
those  of  other  mines  :  they  are  generally  five  feet 
nbeight,  and  foar  across.  To  each  mine  there 
flt  thirteen  men  attached— they  work  by  turns. 
Bieh  man  must  send  up  so  many  basket  full 
of  eirth  and  stones  before  he  is  relieved.  The 
itora  are  collected  in  baskets  and  drawn  up  by 
*nperan  over  a  roller  or  pulley.  A  group  of 
ptopkiwait  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and 
cttUDe  them  one  after  another  by  chipping 
tMb  oD  a  piece  of  stone :  the  compact  and  fine* 
pnied  are  the  b<st,  and  the  blacker  the  hue  is 
^  iist  the  redder  it  becomes  after  being  burnt, 
^e  were  in  1 833  abont  one  thousand  miners 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  the  stones  are  cut  at 
Cambay — the  greater  part  of  them  are  made 
into  beads.  In  the  process  :  the  stones  are  first 


end  they  are  desired  to  serve.  An  iron  spike 
is  stuck  into  the  ground,  point  upwards  :  the 
stone  is  placed  on  this  and  chipped  with  a 
hammer  till  nearly  rounded ;  it  is  then  passed 
on  to  the  polisher,  who  seizes  it  in  a  pnir  of 
wooden  clams  and  rubs  it  against  a  piece  of 
sandstone  placed  in  an  inclined  plane  before 
him,  turning  it  round  from  time  to  time  till  it 
assumes  a  globular  form.  It  is  then  passed  on 
to  the  borer  and  polisher  a  hole  is  drilled  in 
it  with  diamond  dust,  and  the  beads  are  finally 
polished  by  being  put  in  a  bag  with  some  fine 
emery  and  rubbed  against  each  other.  An  ex- 
cellent paper  on  Cambay  stones  by  Captain 
Fulljames  is  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay 
Geographical  Society  for  1839.  The  stones 
for  other  uses  are  sawn  or  ground  down  :  and 
for  this  the  natiVe  lapidary's  tools,  are 
simple  and  efficient.  The  wheel  consists  of  a 
strong  wooden  platform  sixteen  inches  by  six, 
and  three  inches  thick.  In  this  are  two  strong 
wooden  uprights.  Between  these  is  a  wooden 
roller  eight  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter, 
fastened  into  a  head  at  the  one  end.  This 
works  on  an  iron  spindle  or  axle  at  each  end* 
On  the  one  end  the  axle  is  screwed  and  fitted 
with  a  nut,  by  which  the  saw  or  grinding 
wheel  can  be  made  fast.  The  saw  consists  of  a 
thin  plate  of  iron, — the  cutting  material  con- 
sisiing  of  native  emery  or  ground  corundum--^ 
koorund  as  it  is  called.  The  lap  wheels  con- 
sist of  two  circular  discs  or  cakes  of  lac  with 
ground  koorund,  coarse  or  fine  according  to 
the  work — of  a  copper  disc  for  polishing,  and 
a  wooden  one  for  finishing  the  work.  These 
are  spun  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  bow, 
the  string  of  which  passes  round  the  roller, 
coined  :  and  each  man  carried  home  with  him  t  The  lapidary  sits  on  his  hams,  steadying  the 
absdiet  of  stones  every  evening.     They  were  |  wheel  with  his  foot  and  holding  on  the  stone 


9ttd  out  on  the  ground,  and  for  a  whole  year 
••iMd  OTcr  every  four  or  five  days  to  the  sun : 
^longer  they  are  exposed  the  richer  become 
te  tints.  In  the  month  of  May  they  are 
^M.  The  operation  is  effected  by  placing  the 
^nci  m  black  earthen  pots,  or  chatties.  The 
N«  are  placed  mouth  under,  a  hole  being  pierc- 

I  i^ia  the  bottom  of  each  ;  over  this  is  put  a 
FMa  of  broken  pot.  The  pots  are  arranged  in 
•^|le  rows :  sheep's  dung  is  the  only  fuel  found 
to  answer:  the  fire  is  always  lighted  at  sunset 
•d  allowed  to  bum  till  sunrise.  If  any  white 
^•^ appear  on  the  stirface  of  the  pot,  the  burn- 
Jl  II  Kckoned  incomplete,  and  the  fire,  con- 
wd  some  time  longer.  On  being  removed 
wlHones  that  have 'flaws  are  thrown  aside  as 

^JJ^ :  those  not  sufficiently  burnt  are  kept 
fc«ttt  year's  hnming,  and  the  remainder  are 
m  for  exportation. 


with  his  left  hand  while  he  works  the  bow 
with  his  right.  For  very  fine  work  a  small 
sized  wheel  similar  to  the  British  lapidary's 
wheel,  but  of  smaller  size,  is  used.  It  is 
driven  by  a  multiplying  wheel,  strap  and 
pulley.  The  Custom-house  returns,  give  the 
value  of  the  traffic  in  Cambay  stones,  at  au 
average  betwixt  £10,000  and  £12.000  annu- 
ally,-., one  per  cent,  of  the  stones  finding  their 
way  to  Europe. 

Cornelians — exports  of — value  : — 


China... 
Singapore 
Arabian  Gulf 
Suez... 
Persian  Gulf 


••• 


••• 


••t 


1844. 

1845. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

73,443 

52,663 

5,352 

645 

935 

18,197 

40 

2.269 

1.267 
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••• 


Calcutta 

Coromandei  Coast 
Malabar  and  Canara... 
Ceylon...         ...        ••• 

Great  Britain 

Catch... 

Kurrachee 

Goa,  &c. 

Concan 

Ouserat 


••• 


••• 


*•• 


••• 


4,179 

69 

2,536 

100 


53 
1,062 
3,460 


4,913 
815 

1,540 

S16 

2S 

35 


2,000 
68,849 


Total  Be...  93,478 

The  chief  articles  into  which  they  arewrough^ 
are  paper-weights,  knife-handles,  miniature- 
sized  cups  and  8aui:ers,  tables  for  snuff-boxes, 
sets  of  brooches,  necklaces,  and  bracelets,  pins, 
buttons,  and  studs.  A  field  gun,  with  all  its 
appointments,  is  one  of  the  finest  ornamental 
pieces  of  Catnbay  stone  work—they  eeli  for 
from  B3.  40  to  Rs.  50.  The  polish  of  Cambay 
stones  is  not  such  as  pleases  the  eye  pf  the 
Briti9h  lapidary — yet  were  they  sent  home  in 
their  roiighly  finished  state,  they  are  so  cheap 
that  they  miteht  be  expected  to  become  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commei'ce.  They  might  be 
built  up  into  mosaics  for  work  tables,  into 
chess-boards,  and  other  elegant  articles  of 
furniture— the  chief  part  of  the  work  being 
performed  here,  where  labour  is  cheap,  the 
final  finish  being  given  at  home  The  Cambay 
agates  equal  the  finest  "  Scottish  Pebbles"  in 
beauty  j  they  generally  exceed  them  in  size, 
and  may  be  had  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  price. 

from 
Necklaces,  Black  aud  Green,  Bs.  7  tp    9  each 

Do.         Red.p  ......•, >    2 

Paper  Cutters... .•••••  %f    % 

JCnife  Handles  per  dozen „  10 

Stones  for  Brooches ^,    1 

Snuff  Boxes , r*i>«   ;•     4 

Cups  and  Saucers |,  12 


$9 


9> 


?f 


»9 


if 


1 

I 

1 


>> 


99 
9* 


9% 


II 


>••••••  •••  90 


!•.•.••#    ... 


Pen  Handles 

Studs  of  all  S0Tt9»  per  dozen.. 
Trowsers  Buttons,  per  paijr... 
Coat         ^   dO'        do. 
Bracelet  Beads^  of  all  sorts... 

Paper  Weights,..^ 

Tables  of  Sizes.. ^ .^,.,. 

Guns      do. 
Earrings  per  pair.... 

Finger  Rings 

Stone-Cutting. — The  ieal  engravers  tools.  The 
wheel  consists  of  a  slight  frame  ballasted 
below  to  keep  it  firm,  with  two  uprights  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length  and  eight  inches  be- 
tween. Betwixt  the  two  is  a  small  spindle.  This 
turns  at  the  one  end  on  a  screyv^.or  pivQt;  some- 
times of  cornelian  :  the  shoulder  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  neat  iron  damp — it  is  steadied  by  a 
piece  of  rag  wrapped  round  it  and  enclosed  in 
the  collar.    Why  so   much   paips  should  be 


9 

5 

15 

2 

15 
15 

2 
2 

12  as.,    1 

12  as.,   1  each 

9,  15   „  50 
^,  35    „  86 

8  as ,  11 
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taken  to  diminish  friction  by  a  cornelian  pin  «t 
one  end,  while  it  was  increased  by  this  at  the 
other,  we  cannot  explain.     Jl  dozen  or  two 
spindles  such   as   this  are  made  use  of*    The 
spindle  is  terminated  by  a  small  spike  of  irpn  of 
about  an  inch  longi  anding  in  a  little  circular 
saw  or  button,  froip  a  tenth  up  to  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.    To  this,  emery  paste — that  1$, 
powdered  anruqduDa  mix^d  ^ith   oil— ^is  from 
time  to  time  applied*  while  it  is   spun  round 
with  a  bow.    the  eogravfr  holds  the  seal  up 
betwixt  his  fingers  and  thumb,  and  a  sweep  or 
two  of  the  bow  causisa  a  mark  on  the  seal. 
This  is  deepened  and  extended  as  desired — the 
larger  discs  being  employed    for   long  straight 
strokes.     The  work  turned  oiit  is  by  no  meaiis 
very  fine,  but  th^  celerity   of  execution  is  sur- 
passing.   Diamond  dust  is  very  rarely  used  in 
India,— corundum,  koorund,  or  samda  stone  as 
it  is  called,  beiqg  the  chief  material  employed 
in  polishing  gems,  m^rbels,  and  metals.     Thia 
mineral  is  fonod  chiefly  in  granite  or  the  detri- 
tus of  granite  rocks  in  the  Mysore  country  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  south-western 
ghauts-    it  is  brought  in  considerable  quautity 
to  Bombay,  and  is  occasionallj   exported  to 
Europe.     It  is  packed  in  orange-shaped  parcels 
with  meridional  cordings  :  the  pieces  are  froqi 
the  size  of  filberts  to   that  of  the  hand  :  thej 
are  generally  amorphous  or  fragments  of  cryj^- 
tals,  often  poat^minated  with  felspar,  mica,  and 
other  granitic  minerals.     Sometiines  fragments 
of  crystaU  pi&rfectly  pure  arc  to  be  met  wit)i 
weighing  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds,  bi^t 
these  are  rare.     Tl^oggh  excessively  hard,  it  is 
by  no  means  tough-r-rit  Eies  in  pieces  after  a 
few  strokjss  of  the  hammer,  and  is  easily  puWc- 
rized  in  a  mortar*     The  natives  generally  beat 
it  on  an  anvil  or  stonCi  keeping  it   from  flying 
about  by  a  collar  or  cotton  rope>     The  fine 
particles  are  separated  from   the   coarse   by 
sifting— we  arc  not  aware  that  the  home  prp- 
eesa  of  lixiviation  is  resorted  to.    For  sharpen- 
ing swords  or  burnishing  metal  it  is  generally 
used  like  a  whejtstone  or  burnisher ;  for  polish- 
ing gems,  it  is  either  made  up  into  a  cake  wii^ 
lac  or  into  a  paste  with  oil   or  grease.     It    is 
never  employed  for  a  manufacture  of  emery 
paper,  or  anything  resembling  it.  For  polishing 
marble  or  other  stone  it  is  used  in  two  forms : 
the  first  of  these  is  a  cake  of  about  eight  inches 
long,  three  across,  and  two  deep.    This  is  uaeji 
by  an  individual  in  the  hand.  For  heavjer  pur- 
poses, A  cake  a  foot  square  or  so  is  employe^, 
placed  in  a  frame.    Two  men  work  at  this,  and 
the  reducing  process  is  very  rapidly  accompUsli* 
ed  by  it :  it  is  in  fact  a  file  with  a  lac  body  aikl 
corundum  teeth*    The  diamonds  seen   in  ^ac^ 
abundance  amongst  native  gentry  are  almost  a}l 
cut  in  England,  and  the  principal  gems  used  in 
Indict  are  the  lapis  lazuli,  rubies,  emeraldstOpidy, 
garnets,  and  the  whole  family  of  siliceous  genif. 
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iWf loa^^Is  found  in  various  parts  on  the 
western  cxmst  of  India :  it  is  chiefly  prevalent  at 
Turreva  Carey  in  the  Madras  presidency,  and  in 
the  gbaut  country  from  betwiit  thePhoonda  and 
Bam  Ghauts.      It  is  called  Bellapum  by  the 
natives  :  it  was  known  to  the  Eomans,  and  is 
dcicribed  by  FUny  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
▼esaeJs  for  eulinary  purposes — hence  its  name. 
The  mineral  possesses  a  glistening  pearly  Instre 
and  greyish  tint :  it  contains  49  per  eent.of  silica, 
SO  of  iBAgnesia,  and  6  of  alumina.     The  stone 
is  prepared  for  use  by  reducing  it  to  something 
like  the  foroi,   size,  and  shape  desired,  by  a 
deavcr,  a  paued  hammer,  or  strong  knife*  When 
a  cavity  is  meant  to  be  circular,  it  is  bored  out 
bj  being  held    against  the   working  spindle  of 
a  single-centred  native   lathe.    This  enables 
them  lo  be  held  on   b^   the  chuck »   when  they 
art  chucJLed  and  finished  in  the  lath  in  the 
ordinary  way.     Potstone  speedily   hardens  and 


ned.    A  large  hook  is  now  hooked  into  its  eyes 

or  nostrils,  or  wherever  it  can  be  got  most 

easily  attached,— and  by   this    the  shark  is 

towed  inshore  :  several  boats  are  requisite  for 

towing.     The  mhor  is  often  forty,  sometimes 

sixty,  feet  in  length  ;  the  mouth  is  occasionslly 

four  feet  wide.     All  other  varieties  of  shark  are 

caught  in  nets  in  something  like  the  way  in 

which  herrings  are  caught  in  Britain.     Tlie  net 

is  made  of  strong  English  whipcord,  the  mesh 

about  sit  inches  :  they  are  generally  six  feet 

wide,   and  are  from  six  to  eight  hundred  fa* 

thorns,— from  three  quarters  to  nearly  a  mile,  in 

length.     On  the  one  side  are  floats  of  wood, 

about  four  feet  in  length,  at  intervals  of  six 

feet ;  on  the  other,  pieces  of  stone.    The  nets 

are  sunk  in  deep  water  from  eighty  to  one 

hundred  and  fifty  feet,  well  out  at  sea :  they 

are  put  in  one  day  and  taken  out  the  next,  so 

that  they  are  down  two  or  three  times  a  week, 

darkens  by  exposure  to  the  air :    it  absorbs  I  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  suc« 


grease,  oil,  or  fatty  matter,  freely  :  it  is  stronger 
thsn  ordinary  earthen-ware,  stands  heat  better, 
and  iff  pretty  extensively  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. That  sold  in  the  Bombay  bazar  is 
■KMtly  brought  inm  Goa. 

SUrk^JMimg     ai    Kurraciee. — ^There    are 
many  large  boats,  with  crews  of  twelve  men 
eaeh,  oonstantly  employed  in  the  shark*fishery 
at  Kurrachee.     The  value  of  the  fins  sent  to 
Bombay  varies  from  Bs.  18,000  to  Bs.  18,000 
a  year.     Of  this  a  portion  only  passes  direct- 
ly into  the  hands  of  the  fishermen,  each  boat 
earaing  perhaps  Bs.  1,000  annually,  or  Bs,  100 
for  eaeh  man.    From  this  falls  to  be  deducted 
tba  eost  of  material  and  other  charges.     Shark- 
fas  sell  in  China  at  about  $8d  per  picul,  or  M 
per  cwt.     In  the  market  of  Macassar  the  ordi- 
mn  price  is  from  91^  to  $16,  or  from  £2-108. 
to  13  per  cwt.     This    trade,  was   noticed  by 
Dr.  Boyk   (on  the  Production  of  Isiuf^lass. — 
L&adoD,  1842,)  in  184^.     It  affurds  on  some 
oceasioDa  to  Bombay  alone  as  much    as  four 
of   rupeeS'-^£40,000  —  taking    fish-roaws 
«hark-fins   together,— and    furnishes    the 
means    of    support  to  at  least    three 
tkoosand       fishermen    or,     including     their 
teailica,   to  probabaly  not  less    than    fifteen 
ttoaaand  human  beings.     One  boat  will  some- 
tflBM  capture  at    a    draught  as  many  ss  a 
hmidred  aharka  of  different  sizes :   sometimes 
tkay  will  be  a  week,  sometimes  a  month,  with- 
pas  aeooriag  a  single  fish.    The  fishermen  are 
very  averse  to  rtvealing  the  amount  of  their 
CBptvrea :  enquiries  of  this  sort  are  supposed 
hf  tbeoi  to  be  made  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
M  taxation.    The  great  basking  shark,  or  mhor, 
ia  always  harpooned  :  it  is  found  floating  or 
aakrp  aear  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  then 
atmek  with  a  harpoon  eight  feet  long.    The 
iah  ODce  struck  is  allowed  to  run  till  tired,  and 
la  tlMS  pulled  in  and  beaten  with  clubs  till  stun- 
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cess  of  the  fishing.     The  lesser  sharks  are  oc- 
casionally found  dead,-— the  larger  ones  much 
exhausted.     On  being  taken  home,  the  fins  are 
cut  off  aud  dried  on  the  sands  in  the  sun  :  the 
flesh  is  cut  up  in  long  stripes  and  sslted  for 
food)  and  the  liver  is  taken  out  aud  crushed 
down  for  oil.   The  head,  backbone,  and  entrails, 
are  left  on  the  shore  to  rot,  or  thrown  into  this 
sea,  where  numberless  little  sharks  are  general- 
ly on  the  watch  to  eat  op  the  remains  of  their 
kindred.     The  fishermen  themselves  are  only 
concerned  in  the  capture  of  the   sharks  :  so 
soon  as  they  are  landed  they  are  purchased  by 
Banias,  on  whose  account  all  the  other  opera- 
tiona  are  performed.     The  Banias  collect  them 
in  large  quantities,  and  transmit  them  to  agents 
in  Bombay,  by  whom  they  are  sold  for  ahip- 
ment  to  China.  Not  only  are  the  fins  of  all  the 
ordinary  varieties  of   sharp  prepared  for  the 
market,  but  those  also  of  the  sawfish,  of  the 
oat-fish,  and  some  of  varieties  of  ray  or  skate— 
the  latter,  indeed,  merges  almost  insensibly  into 
the  form  of  the  shark.     The  cat- fish,  kiiown  in 
India  by  the  same  name  as  in  Britain, has  a  head 
very  like  that  of  ita  Enropran  congener,  from 
whioi)   it  differs  in  all  other  respects  most 
remarkably.    Its  skin  is  of  a  tawny  yellowish 
browuy  shading,  from  dark  brown  on  the  back 
to  dirty  yellow  on  the  belly  :  it  is  beautifully 
covered  all  over  with  spots,  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  those  of  the  leopard,  similarly  arranged* 
The  value  of  aharka'  fins  annually  exportde 
from  Bombay  amounts   to  betwi&t  a  lakh  and 
a  half  and  two  lakhs   of  rupees  :   the  largest 
fisliery  at   any  given    port  is  probably  that  of 
Kurrachee,  which  affords  nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  whole,  but  \he  shark-fishery  is  conducted 
ail  along  coast  coast.    The  fishermen  along 
these  coasts  are  divided  into  four  great  castes, 
over  each    of  which   a   head  man  or  jemadar 
presides.     I,  Wayttee  ;  3,  Son-kolie  ;  3,  Don- 
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gur-kolie  ;  4,  Tbankur-kolie.  One  great  je- 
madar, or  chief,  rules  supreme  in  the  eraft 
over  all  the  fisher  castes.— (j^aniiay  Monthly 
Times,  from  lUh  to  Uth  Map  1S50.) 

Bombay    Fuhertes, — The    Bombay    fishing 
boat    is     one    of    the    swiftest     and    most 
elegant  sea-going   vessels   of    that   Coast.    A 
complete  set  of  models  of  the  native  vessels 
plying   on   the  coast,    at  an  estimated    price 
of   Rs.    15  each,  or  about  Bs.  lOOO   in  all, 
was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1 851,    ^he  mode 
of  building  is,  precisely  the    reverse  of  that 
pursued  by  Europeans  who  begin  with  drawing 
the  lines,  then  lay  down  the  keel,  ribs,   and 
frame,  and  finally  apply  the  planking.    In  India 
drawn    lines  are  dispensed  with  altogether  : — 
having  laid   down  the  keel  the   Indian  Ship- 
builders  fasten  on  the  planking,  leaving   the 
ribs  and   frame   to  the  lastt    The  keel  hav- 
ing been  laid,  and.  the  stem  and  stern-posts 
put  in   their  places,    they    are   fashioned  in 
both  sides    with   a   grove.    The  lower   edge 
of    the     plank   next   laid   is    made  to  con- 
form in   shape  to  this.    The  under  grove  is 
smeared   over   with   red  oohre  and  water,  and 
the  edice  of  the  plank    that  follows  tried  on 
from  time  to  time   tiU  it  takes  a  tinge  every- 
where, showing   with    what  exactness  it  coin- 
cides.    It   is   then  steeped  in  water  and  bent 
over  a  fire  of  wood  into  the  proper  shape  and 
applied  to    its   place.     When  all  is  ready,  the 
channel    in   the   lower  plank   is  filled  up  with 
cotton  and  tar.    The  two  planks  are  now  sew- 
ed togt^ther  in  the  following  manner  ;  a  pair  of 
holes  are  bored  in  the  upper  and  a  correspond- 
ing pair  in  the  lower  plauk,   all  along  at  inter- 
vals of  a  foot  or   two,   according  to  the  nature 
of  the    lines  ;*  a   strong   coir    string  is  laced 
through  tills  in  the   form  of  the  letter  X,  the 
knot  being  inside.    A  stout  wedge  of  wood  is 
next  driven  through  the  strings   outside,  so 
as  to   bring   the  planks    perfectly  in  contact. 
The   planks   being   put   sufiiciently    in   their 
places,   when    gunwale   high   is  attained,  the 
timbers   are   put-  in  ;    when    the  planks  have 
been  nailed  to  them,   the  sewing  holes  are  fill- 
ed up  either  with  nails  when  opposite  a  timber, 
or  with  wooden  pins.  The  Bombay  fishing-boats 
can  beat  the  best   of  the  English  yachts  ;  the 
masts  rake  forward  instead   of  back— the  keel 
is  hollow  in  the  middle  and  not  so  long  as  the 
stern-post,— the  forepart  of  the  boat  sharp,  with 
hollow  lines,  the  stern  plump  and  round*  There 
are  three  great  fishing  villages  in  Bombay, — 
Worlec,    Sewree,  and  Mahim,  At  Worlee  there 
was,  in  1850,   one  pattimar,  worth  about  Ru- 
pees S,00t>,  employed  in  carrying  cargo  and  in 
general  business.     Ttiere  are  110  fishing-boats, 
worth   about   Bs.  350   each,   and  45  canoes, 
worth  from  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  60  each.  At  Sewree 
there  are  five  large  boats,  worth  about  Rs.  1,000 
each,   employed   in   carrying  bricks  and  tiles 


from  Salsette  to  Bombay ;  one  pattimar,  worth 
about  Rs.  8,000,  employed  in  general  trade  ; 
25  fishing-boats,  worth  about  Bs.  850  each  ; 
and  50  canoes.  There  are,  beaides,  some  20 
middling-sized  boats,  used  in  the  transport  of 
chunaro  and  of  black  sand  from  Bellapore  for 
building  and  other  purposes.  At  Mahim  and 
in  the  creek  on  to  Sion  there  are  7  fishing 
boats,  10  large  chunam  boats,  10  small,  together 
with  25  canoes.  The  fishermen  of  SmaU 
Colaba  own  no  more  than  16  fishing-boats 
and  8  canoes.  A  pattimar  employs  from 
15  to  SO  men,  a  fishing-boat  from  10  to 
15,  a  canoe  from  8  to  4.  Canoes  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  coast-fishing  and  attending 
the  men  on  the  mud  banks,  and  in  landing 
cargo  when  there  is  no  depth  of  water  saffieient 
for  larger  vessels.  They  are  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  log,  and  are  very  serviceable  handaooie- 
looking  well-finished  craft.  They  are  impelled 
either  by  paddles  or  sails :  when  the  latter  are 
employed,  an  outrigger  is  resorted  to  :  they 
will  bear  a   surprising  stretch  of  canvas,  and 

make  their  way  rapidly  through  the  water. 

•  •  ♦  • 

Hooks  and  lines  are  scarcely  ever  used  on  the 
western  shores,— netsof  various  forms  and  sizes 
being  alone  almost  employed  in  catching  fish. 
The  most  important  and  extensively  practised 
variety  is  the  stake-net  fishing,— and  stakes  are 
often  to  be  found  thirty  and  forty  miles  out  at 
sea — wherever,  indeed,  a  bank  within  half  a 
day's  sail  of  land  presents  itself:  the  fishermen 
are  quite  enterprising  enough  to  extend  their 
operations  to  any  distance,  but  there  is  no  use 
in.  their  going  further  off  than  they  can  return 
with  their  fish  to  the  market  fresh.  The  fishing 
stakes  vary  from  50  to  150  feet  in  length  :  they 
are  built  up  in  the  following  manner  of  sncces- 
sive  pieces  of  wood, — the  lower  being  freqnent- 
ly  the  long  straight  trunk  of  the  cocoanut  or 
palmyra  tree.  As  many  as  five  or  six  pieces  of 
wood,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
are  used  in  the  construction  6f  a  single  stake. 
They  are  scarfed  across  each  other,  the  scarfing 
being  from  three  to  five  feet  :  the  pieces  are 
fastened  together  by  strong  rectangular  fil- 
lets of  wood. — Two  or  three  boats  are 
employed  in  towing  the  stake  out  to  sea.  Its 
point  is  made  wedge-shaped — there  is  a  bole 
near  the  point  of  the  wedge,  thtoueh  which  a 
rope  is  passed.  The  two  ends  of  the  rope  are 
made  fast  to  boats  anchored  at  a  consider- 
able distance  off :  other  boats  now  proceed 
and  haul  up  the  upper  end  of  the  stake 
till  the  point  is  found  to  descend  by  its  own 
weight.  When  it  has  at  once  caught  hold  of 
the  mud  the  rope  is  released  from  its  lower  end, 
aud  the  boats  to  which  it  was  attached  employ, 
ed  in  steadying  the  top  in  the  direction  of  th^ 
fUn  of  the  tide.  At  high  watei  two  boats  ar^ 
made  fast,  one  on  each  side,  to  the  top  of  th^ 
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teke,  wbidi  is  forced  by  their  wefgbt  ten  or 
twelve  feet  into  the  mud.    Stakes  are  thas  put 
IB  laeceseiTdyy  olleti  to  the  extent  of  some  miles 
«t  iotenrale  of  twenty  fc^et  from  each  other*  Be«- 
twixt  each  pair  is  extended  a  bny  purse-net, 
the  circumference  of  the  mouth  of   which  is 
^vt  sixty  feet,  so  that  when  httaehed  to  the 
stakes  it  exhibits  an  apertnre  twenty  feet  across, 
and  ten  feet  perpendicttlarly — the  upper  edge 
being  a  little  above  high  water.    The  purse  is 
from  100  to  170  feet  m  length,  terraiuatiDg  in 
a  point.     The  meshes  gradually  diminish  in 
we  from  the  nouth  to  the  further  extremity 
bang  about  six  inches  at  the  former,  and  three- 
foon^  of  an  inch  at  the  latter.    The  fish  are 
earned  into  this  by  the  tide,  and  entrapped-^ 
beats  are   always  in  waiting  at  high  and  low 
water,  to   secure  the  capture  and  reverse  the 
nets.    In  the^ereeks  and  thoals  lines  of  stakes 
and  acta,  often  several  miles  in  leugih,  are  run 
ibag  where  the  sludge  is  exposed  at  low  water. 
The  upper  edge  of  these  is  considerably  under 
high  water  marky  and.  the  fish  are  in  conse* 
qaeoeo  entrapped  by  them  on  the  retirement  of 
the  tide  :  breaks  are  left  at   intervals  to  secure 
their  admission.     CTose  along  shore,  fishing 
groanda,  about  half' an  acre  in  arta  or  so,  and 
ia  a  aeaai^cirenlar  form,  are  built.   An  aperture 
m  left  ia  the  extremity  of  each  of  these,  into 
whidi  a  net  ia  placed  as  the  tide  begins  to  re- 
eede,  and  a  considerable  capture  of  the  lesser 
wicdfitV  aecuxedl  Such  are  the  fixed  implements 
af  the  fisherman  :  the  most  frequent  of  the  mo- 
viable  ioiplements  is  a  conical  net,  of  which  the 
lower  lip  is  baded  with  pieces  of  lead  and  turned 
ap  inwarda.  The  material  of  which  it  is  made  is 
fiae  twine,  and  the  meshes  small.  It  is  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  in  diamster,  and  is  only  used  in 
Aoie.     The  fisherman  holds  it  by  the  top, 
while  he  girea  it  a  quick  twirl,  something  be- 
twixt that  giren  to  the  American  lasso  and 
ion  quoit.     Throwing  it  16  the  distance  of 
ymrds.  it  spreads  Mly  out  as  it  reaches 
the  water — when  pulled  down  and  collapsing 
hy  mtum  of  l&e  lead,  it  closes  at  the  mouth  as 
ftapproaehea  the  bottom.    The  fisherman  now 
approaches  and  polls  it  up  by  the  apex,  when 
Iha  fish  are  ibund  entrapped  in  it.    Though 
net  sometimes-  attains  a  weight  of  sixty 
la.  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  thrown 
aronderful.    There  are  various  spoon  and 
Mvae  neta  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  a 
hag^ofmoslin  on  a  hoop  about  three  feet  in 
r,  thb  last  being  employed  to  catch  the 
pfrawas,  and  smallest  sized  fish,  that 
wwld  eacape  through  any  mesh  however  fine. 
Is  rifo  a  long  trau-net,  with  which  the 
wade  neck  deep  through  the  water, 
the  mode  of  using  it  ooes  not  appear  to  be 
it  any  way  pecidiaror  interesting.    The  mud 
and   shoals  in  the  creeks  abound  in  eels, 
itachhig^  the  length  of  two  or  three 
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fbet  The  fishermen  wade  through  the  mud  till 
they  detect  these  by  the  bubbling  up  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  water.  They  then  strike  them  with-  a 
harpoon  or  spear  and  about  two  inches  each 
way,  with  a  fine  bamboo  shaft  eight  or  ten  feet 
iu  length.  Having  pinned  them  against  the 
ground  they  draw  them  out  with  a  hook  about 
the  same  site  as  the  spear,  also  on  a  shaft. 
They  are  very  dexterous  iu  catching  the  little 
fish  or  cmbs  which  lurk  under  the  stones  close 
by  the  shore,  with  their  hands  without  the  use 
of  any  instruments  at  all  :  the  crabs  when: 
caught  are  immediately  stripped  of  their  claws, 
and  so  prevented  from  getting  away.  Of  these 
there  are  a  wonderful  variety  on  the  shores.' 
many  of  them  of  the  greatest  beauty.  The 
fishrrman^s  mooring  anchor  is  generally  of 
stone,  f^om  four  to  five  feet  in  lengthy 
four  sided  and  pyramidal— the  apex  cut  off. 
At  base  it  is  from  six  to  eight  inches 
square,  and  from  four  to  six  at  top.  Through 
the  top  is  a  hole,  through  which  a  cable  or 
hawser  passes.  Near  the  base  are  two  holes' 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  through  thece^ 
pieces  of  wood  are  thrust  corresponding  to  the 
prongs  or  flukes  of  the  anchor.  The  whole 
weighs  from  80  to  150  lbs.,  according  to  the' 
size  of  the  vessel,  and  answers  very  well  the 
purposes  intended.  These  anchors  are  most 
commonly  made  of  limestone,  and  are  on  the' 
whole  most  suitable. 

The  fishermen  are  a  strong-made  race  of 
men.  and  aro  the  only  labourers  iu  India 
amongst  whom  a  great  degree  of  obesity  is 
observed,-  every  fourth  or  fifth  fisherman  to 
be  met  with  being  more  less  corpulent— some 
of  them  very  much  so  indeed.  They  are  much' 
given  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and* 
aro  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  state  of  inebriety. 
They  regulate  their  affairs  very  mnch  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  regulated  by  those 
of  kindred  professions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A  set  of  boats  and  nets  belong  to  a 
dozen  of  fishermen^  one  often  advancing  the 
capital  required  to  be  contributed  by  the' 
others ;  the  capture  is  divided  amongst  thenv 
on  their  reaching  the  shoro,  and  is  immediately 
taken  charge  of  and  carried  to  market  by  the 
women,  who  carry  their  baskets,  not,  as  in 
Britain,  on  their  backs,  but  on  their  heads.  The 
men  when  so  employed  carry  theirs  in  baskets 
swung  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  bamboo  across 
the  shoulders.  The  women  who  carry  the  fish 
to  market  are  commonly  followed  by  ten  or  a 
dozen  crows^  who  constantly  watch  for  any-^ 
thing  that  may  escape,  every  now  and  tbei^ 
making  a  diash  at  the  basket  itself. 

The  mode  of  making  ropes  and  nets  ia  singu- 
larly simple :  coir  is  the  material  used  for  the 
forme^  cotton  or  hemp  for  the  latter.  One 
man  sits  on  the  ground  and  lets  out  the  yarn ; 
another  retires  half  bent,  aud  spius  it  by  means 
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of  a  spindle, ~^the  yarn  being  pasted  ilrrough 
a  wooden  hoop  hung  round  bis  neck.  Ue  gives 
the  spindle  %  jerk  betwixi  the  palms  of  hid 
bands^  and  keeps  Us  motion  up  at  a  very  oonsi- 
iierable  degree  of  speed  indeed*  When  several 
piles  of  fine  yarn  are  to  be  twisted  together, 
a  man  with  a  spindle  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
each.  The  whole  series  are  supported  at  in* 
tervals  by  frames  of  bamboo  :  a  spinner  at  the 
further  extremity  twists  all  the  strands  into 
one,  while  a  light  piece  of  board  is  being  pass* 
ed  alung  where  the  cords  are  meant  to  be  hard 
plaited  and  strong,  to  keep,  them  from  running 
too  r^pidly  together..  In  the  case  of  ropes, 
after  the  single  strands  are  laid  together,  the 
rope  is  made  up  by  men  twisting  the  larger 
fttrauds  by  a  stout  piece  of  wood, — a  much 
stronger  and  longer  piece  being  used  for 
the  eniiipe  rope,  a  man  sitting  by  a  board  wiik 
holes  through^Ybichi  the  severaf  strands  pass, 
to  see  that  all  go  properly  together.  To  see 
forty  or  fifiy  fine  powerful  men  busily  employ- 
ed in  the  evening  in  sewing'  a  cord  betwixt  each 
of  the  cloths  of  a  sail — the  sails  of  a  pattimar 
being  often  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet  wide,-* 
witb  the  accompaniments  of  swarthy  dames 
and  children,— boats  of  the  most  picturesque 
forms,  -  palm  trees  or  an  old  Mabratta  fort  in 
the  distance,  and  flshii^  taekk  every  where 
around,— is  frequently  highly  picturesque;  the 
siglit  being  miich  more  pleasing  than  the 
smells  which  accompany  the  s.cene. 

The  great  Irawadj  river  .  and  the  seas  in 
which  the  Mergui  and  Eastern  Archipelagos 
are  enclosed,  abound  in  fish,  and  the  Malays 
shoot  their  great  skate  nettings  far  into  the 
ocean.  The  wealth  of  these  eastern  rivers 
and  seas  is  boundless,  and  we  have  seen  a 
single  Burman  in  a  small  canoe,  in  an  hour  in 
the  morning  capture  seventy  fish,  each  ber 
iween  one  and  twq  feet  long. 

j^amhay  or  Mooilan  Work. — The  inlaid  work 
of  ivory^  white  and  dyed,  ebony  or  other  co- 
loured woods,  for  which  Bombay  has  long  been 
famous^  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
ihe  Punjaubi  and  is  still  familiarly  known  as 
Mooltan  work.  It  consists  chiefly  of  paper- 
cutters,  work-boxes,  writing-desks,  and  otlier 
iiimilar  articles.  The  effect  of  a  lar^e  mass  of 
it' is  vei^  poor — the  pattern  is  too  fine  for  be^ 
ing  dislinguishabte^  and  it  fills  the  eye  with  a 
general  greyish  tint :  in  articles  which  do  not 
))resent  more  than  a  foot  or  two  of  surface,  it  is 
iery  pleasing.  The  ground  of  the  inlaid  pat-r 
tern  is  generally  scented  cedar  or  sandalwood, 
ihe  joinery  exhibited  in  which  is  Very  indiffer- 
ent. The  inlaying  material  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows ;  the  wood  or  ivory  is  cut  into  slips  of  a 
lazenge  or  triangular  section  as  may  be  requir- 
ed— ^by  a  long  thin-bladed  fine-toothed  saw. 
The  tin  is  drawn  through  betwixt  a  pair  of 
grooved  tollers  like  those  used  for  laminating 


or  extending,  iron-^thiey  work  togeMier  by  tanlli 
at  the  extxemity  :  one  or  two  d^awa  ihrougli 
extend  the  metal  into  the  length  desired.  Tii# 
wires  and  aplinta  are  nearly  all  either  lowuiee: 
shaped  or  triangular,  the  triangles  being  equir 
lateral,  the  lozenges  compoeedof  two  equilaier* 
al  triangles.  A  pattern  being  fixed  on,  th^ 
splints  are  biult  up  into  pieces,  about  eighteeii 
inches  long,  and  from  a  ^foartcr  to  two  incheii 
in  thicknessf  firmly  glued  together,  la  th# 
case  of  borders,  or  coutinnons  pieces  of  workf 
the  rods  are  glued  togeihei  betwixt  pieces  of 
ivory  or  wood  and  ivory*  alternaiely,.  no  an  to 
form  straight  lines  on  es^h  side  of  the  pattero» 
When  aboi^t  to  be  used  they  are  sawn  acronn^ 
the  thickness  of  a  sixpeooe,  and  arranged  io  ^ 
box  divided  into  compartments,  aomeihing  Ukf 
a  printer's  euu.  They  are  then  pickiMl  up  u^ 
succession,-  and  applied  with  glue  to  tbf  box  of 
otlier  artide  to  be  inlaid.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  prices  of  some  of  the  moat  comBtoii 
articlea  to  be  met  with  in  Ihe  basuur : — 
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••• 


••• 


«•• 


•.t 


••• 


•0. 
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Work  Boxes,  of  sizes,  fVom 
Writing  Desks  of  do.  from 
Portfolios,  of  do.  from 
Watch  Stands,  A'om*., 
Do.  Cases;  fVom.. 
Envelope  Gases,  from 
Baskets,  of  sizes,  fh>m 
Cheroot  Cases,  from 
Card  Cases,  of  sizes,  from 
Paper  Weights,  from 
Paper  Cutters^  from...     . 
Baskets,  open  work,  from 

Table  Trays,  from    

Pin  Cushions,  from 

Ink  Stands,  from     

Jewel  Boxe$,  of  Sandal  Wood, 

iruiu      cA*      ..■      •••      .••      ... 

Paper  Stands,  of  Qandal  Wood, 
fVom 


Bs. 


.•» 


•0* 


•••      #• 


... 


» 


%> 


u 


%t 


»a 


if 

99 


» 


9f 


I» 


99 


8  to 

80 

15  to  60 

10  to 

26 

S  to 

16 

4  to 

4 

15  to 

8» 

6  to 

3S 

t  to 

% 

2to 

» 

3  to 

4 

1  to 

5 

13  to 

1« 

lOtolS 

3  to 

=* 

10  to 

1^ 

■ 

30  to 

9« 

.«r 

6tofd 

Blackwood  or  Soiewood  JUrmiiure  ^^^lu  ii^ 
Bombay  Furniture  manufisoture.  UackwooU  m 
the  material  almost  always  employed*-— it  M 
brought  from  Coehin  and  other  placea  lowitf 
down  on  the  Malabar  Onaat.  It  sella  im^ 
about  ihe  ^me  price  «a  teak — it  ia  a  bariii^ 
opened-grained  wood  not  at  all  a  favourite  wi|^ 
cabinet-makers  at  homc;^  and  the  highest  prioia 
ever  realised  for  it  in  the  state  of  log  w«re  afio^ 
iClO  per  ton.  The  principal  fumiture  deaUnr«|i|| 
Bombay,  when  this  was  writteM  io  1850^  ^vQRl 
Parsees ;  the  workmen  they  employ  are  "f^Tilfc 
from  Guaerat.  The  patten  meant  to  be  earn) 
is  first  carefully  drawn  on  paper<;-^thea  qn  jQ^ 
wood*  The  toola  nsed  are  ihe  native 
chisel^  and  drill— the  oentre-bit  and.  othjSK 
of  English  pattern,  froni  which  so  much 
tance  might  be  obtained,  are  Dever  leaqrlect  ^^ 
The  general  design  of  .the  varioua  pieeea  .fif 
furuituxe  !is  .  mostly .  e:iLoellentt  the  fsiioi^ 
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tlntaiit  and  tiutehl :  the  flrrfth  fcr  tke  most 
firt  M  poor, — the  jafaHTj  sIwbj*  ueerable. 
GmomM  joiato  M<rar  ttem  t«  be  thraght  of — 
pHM  wtiM  migtit  bo  k«pt  out  of  view  are  madu 
M  «oBapiouoD8  M  periiUa,  and  gnM  dunty 
Mmr  wtilfl,  whiek  might  witkout  tt«abt«  be 
lU,  aT«  fillir  expowid  ta  view.  Contidenbte 
^Malilifn  «l  blaekiMod  ftiniitin  itra  feiit  to 
Aigbnd  aoBvallr  by  retMeiito  in  Bombay  far 
ttairvwB  alter  DWi  or  for  the  Mmeettffnenila; 
it  ■  pacftad  op  without  befaift  jointed  or  polish- 
id,  awl  ia  p«t  tegotber  b;  Bngliali  workmen, 
«W  ikiak,  WB  bdiefe,  bat  ligMljr  of  Its  merits. 
TbtM  wM«tbeB  six  prinripal  fantitne  abop*  in 
lamtay.  Tbey  keep  (ron  f  *e  to  ten  mrkmen 
Mb,  and  prababtf  torn  oat  Ra.  »,000to 
la,  S6,0eO  worth  of  fanritare  amoaittt  tbem 
Tbe  foHowiflK  Me  tho  prioM  of  Ibe 


il 

tonnd  Table,  from  3  to  8  feet  in 

diameter  ...  Bs.     30  to 

KiMiDd  Teapoys,  i  feet  ditto,  per 
pair  ...  Bi. 

Canl  Tables per  pair.  „ 

Flower  Btands         ...     do        „ 

Pfer  Tables do        „ 

CoBTeraalion  Sofas  ...  do  ,. 
SelaCoucbea  ...     do       „ 

■ntc  Book  Cases   ...      do       „ 

Basy  Chairs,  each    „ 

Iaw  Chairs,  each     „ 

Dnwinf:  Boom  Chaira,  wjth 

damask  cusbion'a  „.        „ 

Pitaaias  TabloN  eacb  ...  „ 
Sda  Boards,  each.:.  ...  n, 
Bwtns,  each        ,„.       „        „ 

Wardrob*?,  each 

f^otlics,  PressM,  eacli     ... 

SnbtcaHa,  each     , 

Writing  Tables,  each  ..-  ,. 
BM  Koom  Couches,  per  pair     „ 

CbiffcMuera,  each  ...        

Sofa  Tablrs,  per  psLr       ... 

Wnicg  Table,  in  pieces 

Clp^of  Drawers,  eacli...  „ 

■bbie .Stands,  per  pair  .... 

<0i<  Mamiifitf.{iire.—1bt  number  of  *agetaU« 

■in  India,  U  very  great  indeed,  and  tbtfe  an 

~   Ibrwa  of  tin  native  oil-mill  :    one   af  tbeot 

■  ba  found   de«cribe<l    under    BDgar*iaak- 

boing   used    sltemately    as   an '1)11  or 

Dill~tbe   otber,    of    wiieli    tben   an 

•«Maa  farietics,   is    a   simple    wooden  ncwtar; 

aiab   revalvuig   peslle,     aad    is    of  mod    or 

Miaa — geaerally  granite.     Two  oien  an  kat>- 

[    laMad   to  the  geering   which    dependa    from 

I    fb»  apper  aad  of  Uie  pesUe— »  man  sits  an  tka 

I   |iy*r  (be  aaorUr,  and  throws   in  tli>-  seed  tbU 

^JM  ti**e  got  displaced.    The  mill  ^Tinda  tsssce 

Bwpir.^a  freak  nun  and  team  being  espbyed 

^H|«aab  aeeaaion.      When  stsamum  oil  is  to  be 
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m&de,  abont  seventy  seers  bieasure,  ortwo  ard 
a  half  buahels,  of  seeds  are  thrown  in  :  lo  Ibia 
lea  seers,  or  two  quarts  and  three  quarters  of 
water  are  giraduaHy  added  :  this,  on  the  con- 
linnance  of  the  grinding,  which  lasts  in  all  six 
hours,  unitea  with  the  fibroua  portion  of  tbo' 
seed,  and  Ibrnta  a  eake,  which,  when  removed. 
faMtTce  tbo  oil  clean  >nd  pure  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mortar.  Prooi  Ibis  it  ia  taken  out  by  a 
eocoaniit  shell  enp  on  the  peaile  being  with- 
drawn. Othw  teed  oils  an  deseribcd  by  Sucha- 
nan  as  made  almoat  entirely  in  the  same  way  mt 
the  seaannm.  The  exceptions  are  the  erindt 
«r  harula,  or  o^tor  oil,  made  from  either  tbn 
snail  or  large  varieties  of  the  rioinua,  Thja  al 
8ering«pat«ai  i*  Btsl  parched  in  pote  contain- 
hig  eoiDOthiag  more  ttmi  a  aeer  each.  It  ia 
then  beaten  in  a  mortar  and  fomed  into  balls  t 
of  titeu  from  four  to  aixteen  aeera  are  put  in 
an  CMthen-waie  pot,  and  boiled  with  an  etpial 
qnantitir  of  water  for  the  apaea  of  five  honra— 
frequent  eare  being  taken  to  stir  the  mixtvm 
to  prevent  it  from  burning.  The  oil  Aow  loata 
oa  the  lUrfaee,  Hnd  is  skimmed  off  pore. 

I'fae  oil  Mill  made  use  of  at  Bonbny  and  la 
the  northward,  at  Bural,  Oambay,  Kurtaohee, 
tus. ,  differs  a  bttle  from  that  juttdeseribed,  hi 
having  a  vei^  Mroeg  wooden  frame  round  tha 
month  of  the  mortar :  on  this  the  mata  wha 
fcecpi  the  aeeda  in  aider  tits  ;  in  Sind  a  caaiel 
ia  employkd  to  drive  tbe  niti  instead  of  bul- 
loeka.  Castor  oil  aeed  it  thrswii  into  the  miH 
Ite  Other  seeds,  as  already  doaaribed  t— wbsn 
*enio*ed  tbe  oU  re(|tiina  to  be  boiled  for  na 
boar,  and  than  strained  tbroogb  a  clotbto  faea 
it  of  tbn  h«gmflM8>of  tbe  sand. 

'  Tbe  great  oil  on  tba  aeaboard  of  ladia  ia 
that  yteldod  by  tbo  Oooauint  Palm.  Tbe  nUt 
ia  first  sttipptd  of  itt  busk,  this  funiiabiog'tba 
Bobstaaoe  from  wbtch  ooir  rope  ia  mad^  wUla 
the  ehell  is  brokra,  and  the  eopra,  or  hl»j 
Knlag,  ennbHiag  tbe  milk,  is  taken  out.  This 
ia  oiUed  eopti  or  eepva.  Thne  nuanda  .or 
naas^  pouiHtt  of  oopn  He  thsown  into  Aba  null 
with  ptwut  tbne  gallona  (eleven  aateha  seanj 
of  walor^  and  from-  thia  is  piwduczd  threa 
mMBda,ovsetcngattcnmimdtfa*se'quaiteni  of 
oil.  The  oapaa  W  ita  unprepvad  xUke  ia  aold 
atightly  dried  in  tha  naAet  :  it  ia  boitd  t» 
ieon  cribs  or  gnaea  on  the  tope  of  polea  as  tOMJki 
on  in  prooasaioaa,  and'  na  means  of  iIluBia»< 
lion  for  w<>rk  pedbimcd  in  the  open  air  it 
night.  Nop*faa>or  oiiwr  eoatrivaaca  ia  made 
lis*  of  in  India  for  aqaeoiiiig  oat  or  exprenriifr 
tba  ott  from.,  the  eaJEe  and  H' large  amopst  of 
waate  in  oenMqMncai  oflhlB  woesaarily  cnuHH. 
The  saQdahbwl,  gssta,:MMlolfaer«aienli^  oih 
employed  in  medicine,  is  diffentitly  fo^dnctod- 

3\nsafcf."T  igsthar  is  one  of  tbo  nMunfee- 
tdres  wfaero,  with^  an  nribonnded  qaaatity 
af  tfw  [B|Mriiil,  tlM  rasttltaimre  mbs^  unsa- 
tisfactory :    with    an    uidimiled.  anpplf.  fA 
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Wiles    and    first-mle  bark»  the  goods  tnm< 
ed  out  by  natives  of   India*  aro  of  the  worst 
possible  desonptioft.     Tbe  raw  bides   on  first 
beiofi^  received  are  «teeped  in  stone  vats  for  be- 
twixt four  and  five  weeks  in  a  strong  pickle  of 
.salt  and  water— from    lea  to  fifteen  hidea  are 
placed  in  each  vaU    Wbile  steeping^  a  pint  or 
quart  of  the  milk  bush  Mupkprhia  tirucalli — ^is 
^rown  into  each  vat.     It  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  elastic  gum*  and  is  used   for 
water-proofing  leather^  and    rendering  cords 
elastic.  .   In    Febroary    and  -March,    Parsee 
women  are  to  he  seen  with  Tarioua  «ia)e  attea- 
danta  wherever  the  roilk-bnah  greraila^    They 
apply  the  milk  to  their  bodies  and  Hmbs,  and 
then  stick  themselves  over  with  tufts  of  raw 
cotton. .  It  produces  a  hot  and  slightly  prickly 
feelixigand  a  small  degree  of  blistering.    It  is 
oonaidered  good  for  the  health,  and  is  supposed 
to«nsnie   feoundily :  the  exhibitions  seen  at 
this  season  in   applying  the  milk,  are  often 
indelicate  in  the  extreme.    Dr  Heyne  (Tracts, 
Historical  kind  Statistical,  on  India,  be-,  vol. 
I,   page  .46,  Lodon   18^4)  <sCates    thai  the 
Morocco  manufactured  at  Hurryhnr  is  trested 
with  salt,  and  a  mittureof  water,  and  the  milk 
of  wild  cotton,  (AwkpioM  pgrn^tk^i)^  but  he 
neither  cxphiina  its  qualities  nor  the  fuaetion 
it  performs  in  tanning.    The  stench  ariaing 
from  the  vats  is  at  this  time  abominable  :  the 
epidermis  is  sow  deoampoeed,   and  the  hair 
tomes  Iredy  away.    The  skin,  being  cleared  of 
tiMS,  is  next  immersed  in  a  decoction  of  mait* 
grove*  babboU  or  other  taimiDg  hark  :  after 
vomaiaiiig  some  time  in  thk  ihey  are  taken 
out  and   sewed  up   ao  as  lo  form  a  sack, 
and  are  .then  snapended  frokii  the  roof    of 
•he  ^buiidina,  or  from  A  cross  pole  and  are 
filMr  with  Icesh. tanning  ablation^    When  the 
pvooesB  ia  completed  ihey  aro  takan  dowji,  4he 
atiitdies  cmW  end  tbe  shin^  -dried^    The  leather 
is  ^ft  and  iesibley  and  looks  teienibly  weU^ 
Vnt^  aesiats  the  iraiaiadiffeacntly,  is  easily  pa- 
lieerated  by  wpet,  and  dufing  the  8.  W.  mon- 
aoon  bacoBMe  aa  laoiai  .and  ieatiblnas  paper 
dipped  tn  water.    When  set  aside  it  baeamla 
iwoiMfi'and  very  esnily  rOta.    Btiehnnan  gifna 
ihefolio#iDg  aa  the  method  of  tammng  practia* 
ad  at  iMgalore  :-^Vov,eaoh  hide  :of  ox  or  baf* 
Ma  lake  two  seeis.  of  qoickUmo  and  six  seen 
of  water  :  in  this  keep  the  skina  :a  week,  when 


the  hair-  aaay  be  cubhed  ofL     Keop  the  hidea    it  takes  a  conple  of  days  to  -oemplsta  tbb 
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J9tfl»2/o<sot.^The  priaeipal  mattera  dialittnd 
from  in  India  are  Toddy,.  iDatea,  Sugar,  Rioe» 
Mahwa  flowers^  barka,  oersals,  and  subntaoor* 
yielding  perfumes.  The  Bombay  Toddy  ok 
Arrack  atill  is  a  most  simple  and  olamnsr 
contrivanee.  The  siill  cofmisU  of  a  \mstfe^ 
earthern  far,  of  the  ahape  of  that  njnod 
by  water-carrierai  but  many  times  mom  en* 
pacious.  The  feceirar  ia  of  the  aame  foma 
and  mateiiad  aa  the  still,  but  somewhat  tana 
in  siae,-*tbe  former  being  two  and  a  balfe 
the  latter  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  Tb# 
still  flikauth  is  phigged  up  with  a  piece  of  woedl 
luted  withiclay'*-*«  hole  ia-cat  in  thesidaef  %hm 
still  near  the  top,  and  into  tkia  ia  fasteHfidl  4t 
wooden  apout,  which  conveys  the  spiritniNnn 
vapour  to  the  cooler*  Thvi  luat  standa  t>n  m 
trestle  or  frame  of  wood,  plMod  nver  a  pit  .for 
holding  water,  and  cooling  ia  effeelad  by  a  annm 
lifting  successive  fills  of  water  from  the  well  in 
a  cocoauut  ladle,  and  pouring  it  on  the  top 
of  the  cooler,  A  vessel  of  water  with  a  small 
spout  or.  drip  is  occasionally  resorted  to.  A 
cocoanut  tree  will  yield  about  four  aeers  oC 
toddy  or  aap  a  day  :  seventy-fiye 'seers  of  toddy 
or  the  produce  for  one  day  of  eighteen  cocoanut 
trees,  furnish  a  charge  for  a  still,  yields  twenty* 
five  seers  of  liquor  on  a  first  distillation— -on 
the  second  it  affords  eight  seers  of  liquor  con* 
siderably  under  proof,  the  process  of  distiliaiiom 
just  described  is  nearly  as  unskilful  as  can  be^ 
and  a  third,  if  not  a  hal^  might  bo  addnd 
to  the  returns  were  a  little  more  care  and  at- 
tention beatowed  on  the  matter. 

Date  and  pdmyra  treee  yield  toddy  aa  wet|| 
as  cocoanuta.  A  strong  liquor,  called  mawal^ 
is  in  popular'  repute  amongat  the  nativim^ 
especially  the  Farsees;  in  Western  India.  Tim 
following  process  is  employed  in  making  It  h|^ 
Sarat.  The  berries  of  the  mawah  are  aboni 
the  size  and  form  of  marbles :  tbey  are  lirs^ 
steeped  or  maAcd  in  casks.  So  soon  as  thcj; 
get  into  a  state  of  active  femehtation,  the  fei>; 
mented  liquor  ia  drawn  off  and  carried  to  tl|i^ 
still,  and  more  water  pourod  over  the  beriio^ 
successive  chai>ges  being  added  as  long  an  tlpp 
worts  are  strong  enoogh  to  ferment.  A  snS-^ 
cient  nambei  of  casks,  or  mash  inna  am  Um 
may  ha:caikd,.am.employad  «d  the'*npwilr«no#n 
io  periut  a  charge  of  the  atill  tnbe^aopfplieiiljsiii 
each  dmwing-nff  6rom  tin  temenlH^  tenn  ^^fb 


ibmr  daya  in .  a  solution  of  nnpeeled  sticks  of 
lyrnggadU'  {fiama  mmrMMmi^  in  ten  sears  of 
water,  <  lor  .an  equal  length  of  time  i  add  the 
Mne  soltttions  aa  beforo»*r*then  atoetoh  and 
4ry  the  hides.  The  leather  ia  v^ay  had.  (Traete, 
^ol.  i.  ^  288.) 

•  •  In.mnny  parte  of  the  canntry,  the  hidea  are 
M  tamoved  aa  to  form  a  bag,  into  which  the 
tan  ia  {daeed,  and  the  filled  bug  fcefdanapand- 
ed  far  soieraljweaka* 
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oeas  of  temebtataon,  butwnrts  already 

off  wnnld.abni aremthm  ia  bewailed 4 

the  Unt  run  waa  mm  off.    Tbe  atW 

of  a  woodeniub,  with  a  'Oopper^heMonB, 

over  a  amtea^f  ih«iekwevkt9»->ova#  Jim 

af  thtt  ia  pkaed  a  hn^a  copper>aaAiioa%'1iw 

tie  of  ihe  faattnm  termanating  in  ^  nip|#i( 

Thia  ia  pineed.over'theaMHM  of  Am  tnb  vl 

eantaipa  tha.li^aiv  nnd  is  «ltad.tlghl  nA» 

atitt  has  bean  .aimiadi :  It  ia 
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«U  water,  a  fieah  awpplj  of  wliiok  is  pODr«ci 
kuh  Iran  time  to  tine  at  IheorigiDul  M  geta 
kitd.  A  bftonboo  tpont  paaaea  Ibrougli  the 
liiltof  the  tab  jmi  abovo  tlM  level  of  the 
li^iar  inaido*— H  ieimioatea  in  a  flat  akovel  or 
hik  tkaped  diah  under  tKe  iiip]i^  Into  tiiia 
tke  ^mt  eoodeaaed  in  the  unider  aide  of  the 
«HMir  Ineklaa  doini*-->-U  ia  run  off  end  remoT- 
tdiiito  a  miiteble  reoeptaele  ooiaide*  A  aeoond 
«  tkifd  diatillaiioa  ia  teaovted  to  when  ike 
liqwr  is  ipqsired  to  be  made  very  atrong* 
•  TWPorti^eeaeinliidia  for  ike  pnipoae  of  reo* 
tiicatioB  iiae  a  vciy  neat  and  aervieeable  >wriei  j 
rfiliji,  by  then  called  aa  akMobie.  It  comeiata 
«(iconmon  eookieg  pot  aa  a  boSer«  wiik  a 
ijMfioil  bead  of  Ibe  aane  dianHstes,  'aii4  f^ 
wmXif  aboat  ibe  eame  tlepil^  ae  tbe  boiler*  1  be 
hdttoBi  of  tbie  ia  a  ootie  ek»ed  in  at  the  ap^, 
lle«OBth  of  Wbieh  eovMi  tbat  of  the  boiler* 
AimmI  ila  inner  edfpe  ia  a  altgbt  turned  tip 
Ufjag  or  flaiige^  from  trhiob  a  pipe  or  worm 
kidadf  ibe  spirit.  Tbe  eyKndffical  portion  of 
tb  tap  being  filled  fritbeokliiater»tbeapmfciiona 
QpOHT  is  eoadeaned  by  it  iii  the  inside  of  ibe 
nae,  aad^  tiiekling  down«  ia  eangl^  .by  tbe 
iMgeaad  eanied  off  by  4be  pipe.  Tbiais^ 
mnmiBat  and  «er«ioeabiakiiplettBni«  and  may 
Wsaiatd  logive  veiy  eieelkntreaulia.  . 

(Mk  9/  Mmf9*  Jio9$  M^Mer.^A  deaerip^ 
tiM  of  the  nmnnfiMHLaie  of  roa»>  water  and 
Mo  of  foaea,  ia  givnn  in  Ibia  8th  to- 
hm  of  the  Tnnanetiona  of  ibe  Bengal 
AditiB8eeioty»%  Dr.  Jaekaon».Gbazeep6re  :-* 
''Anaadibe  atation  of  €Maiaeepore.4be«e«M 
thai  $90  beagnfe,  or  abont  l&O  aciea,  of 
tmad  Ud  oni  in  amaii.  dwianliad  fieMa  aa  loae 
iP>faa%  oMat  eMefuily  promoted  on  all  aidaa 
Vbgb  mad  walla  and  pnaklype*  fcneee,  io 
MVoattbaoHlle.  T&eae  land<  whiob  bekiag  to 
Hirihiflfi,  are  planted  :witbi:raBe  taeea,  and  un 
9mik§  lot  ont  at  ao  nraob  par  beef^ak  for  the 
9na4  and  ao  aoneli  additional  fov-  the  raae 
|iMti-|senerallj  five  mpeea.  per  Jbeagafa,  and 
^My4ie  inpeea  far  the  aaaa  treea,  of  brhicb 
tt»an  |,eOQ  iDaadi  beegah«  Ue '  additional 
^•mforeallivatian  woiddbenfaani  8*8  ;ao 
W  !«r  Rapeaa  M*^  you  have  for  ibe  Maaon 
<>ika8|9ab  of  l^MO  loa^iweai 
'  ^if  tbeiaenaonia  good  thia  bea«ai  of  1,0M 
iMMftaa aboald  yi^  one. Mo  of  roaea^  Puf« 
^tltm  lor  roaaa  «?»  abanya  anada  attao  mnob 
¥fljg^  The  priea  of.  oanrae  Tarien  aceordiig 
Mia  9Hr,  and  wiUavnragn  komM  to  70 


1'^!*^  Monaa  ibe  .Meeseome  into  flower  tbe 
fMMaread  cnltivntein  of  tiie  roae  gardena, 
intending  pnreluiaera,meet.in  tbe  city, 
to  thotlenmnd  and  eipeoted  pro- 
_  or  aelliag-iate  it  MaUiebad;  and 

fj*jNweta4iwn  enter  into  agitomeni  with  tbe 
^^hi^etofor  ao  amily  lata  of  loaea  at  ancb  a 

i-'lacoaaidered  binding, 
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and  tbe  cnltiTator  ia  obliged  to  (kdiver  tbe 
quantity  at  the  eontract  rate  ;  when  that  ia 
oompletad  nnc^ber  can  be  made,  but  tbia  latter 
ia  always  at  a  much  higher  rate. 

*'  The  rose  treea  come  into  flower  at  the 
beginning  of  Mardi  and  continue  ao  throngb 
April  In  the  rooming  eatly  tbe  flowers  ^fe 
pluebed  by  numbers  of  men,  women,  4ind  cbii* 
drea,  and  are  ceinvieyed  in  large  bag  a  to  tbe 
aeveral  oontvaoiing  partiea  for  diatillatioa.  Tlie 
enltivatora  tbemaehea  tery  rarely  manufacture. 

"  Tbe  natite  apparatita  for  distilling  t)>e 
rose-water  ia  4of  tbe  aimpleat  coaatmction ; 
it  coni^sts  of  a  large  eopper  or  iron  boiler  weU 
tinned,  capable  of  holding  from  eight  to  twelve 
gallona,  (ahaped  Uke  tbe  earthen  hoondahs  in 
which  the  Gomaataba  aend  in  tb^r  opium) 
having  a  large  body  with  a  rather  nairow 
neck,  and  a  month  about  eight  inches  in  dia- 
ineter  ;  on  the  top  of  tbia  ia  fixed  the  bead  of 
the  still,  which  ia  nothing  more  than  an  old 
degebee,  or  cooking  veeaeU  with  a  bole  in  the 
centre  to  receive  the  ttibe  or  woiau 

*'  Thia  tube  ia  compoaed  of  two  pieces  of 
bamboo,  faateiied  at  anmdute  angle,  and  it  ia 
covered  tbe  whole  length  with  a  strong  bind* 
ing  of  eonfad  airing,  over  which  ia  a  Inting  of 
earth  to  prevent  the  vapour  from  eacapingw 
Tbe  amaM  end,  about  two  feet  long,  is  fixed 
into  the  bole  in  the  eantm  of  the  head,  where 
it  ia  weU  luted  with  flour  and  water.  Tbe  load- 
er arm  or  end  of  the  tube  is  earned  down  into 
a  lemc  necked  veaael  or  reoeiver,  called  a  bhn^ 
km.  'Ihia  ia  placed  in  a  bnndee  of  water  which, 
aa  it  geta  hot,  is  changed.  The  bend  of  tbe  atiH 
is  luted  .ea  to  the  body,  aad  the  long  arm  of 
the  tube  in  the  bktMm  n  alao  well  pmvided 
with  a  cuahiott  of  elotlr,  so  aa  to  haep  in  aM 
vaponr.  The  boiler  ia  lei  into  an  eaatbea  Ah^ 
naee,  and  the:  whole  is  ready  for  operaiien. 

*^  Dbeie  ia  snob  a  vaaiety  of  Boae-water  mar 
nnfactoB^d  in  ibe  baiaar,  and  ao  much  that 
beam  the  name,  which  ia  nothing  moie  than  a 
amtnre  of  aandal  «il,  thak  it  ia  impoaaible  to 
lay  down  the  plan  whibh  it-adopted.  The  beat 
reae-*ater  however  in  the  bazaar  may  be  com- 
pated  as  bearinf  the  propartion  ef  one  thca^- 
aand  roam  to  a  seer  of  water  ;  this  peihapa 
may  be-  considered  aa  the  beat  pvocurabtor. 
From  <oiie  iboaaaod  roaea  moat  geaenilly  a 
ieer  and  a  half  of  roae-wator  ia  distilled,  and 
perhapa  from  thia  «ven  tbe  aitar  baa  been  m- 
moved* 

•'  Tbe  boiler  of  tlie  still  will  hold  frelm  eight 
to  tarelve  or  aixieen  thoasMiid  iwaea.  On  eight 
thousand  roses  from  ten  to  eleven  aofra  of 
water  will  be  placed,  and  eight  icera  of  tose- 
water  will  be  diatilhsd.  Thia  after  diiiillation 
ia  phieed  in  a  carboy  of  glaaay  and  ia  exposed 
to  the  ann  for  seveind  days  to  become  packah ; 
ft  18  then  atopped  with  dotton,  and  baa  a  co- 
vering of  mdsi  clay  put  over  it ;  thia  beoom- 
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irig;  hnrd  HTeotiiaUy  piieventr  the  scent  IVom 
eB(»ping.  The  prioB  of  this  will  be  from  twelve 
to  siKteen  rupees.  Thie  it  the  best  tkat  can  be 
procured* 

'^  To  proonre  the  uttar,  the  rotes  are  put 
into  the  stiH,  and  the  water  passes  over  gvada^ 
•ily  as  in  the  Rose-water  process ;  after  the 
wkole  has  ooaie  over,  the  rote-water  is  plaoed 
to  a  large  metal  basin,  whieh  is  eoverad  with 
wetted  muslin  tied  over  to  prevent  insects  or 
dnst  getting  into  it ;  this  vessel  is  let  into  the 
ground  about  two  leet,  which -has  been  previ- 
ously weilied  witb  water,  Mid  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  quiet  during  the  whole  night.  The  att 
tar  is  always  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  seu* 
eon  when  the  ni|(hts  nre  cool ;  in  the  morning 
Murly  the  little  film  of  attaf^  whieh  is  formed 
vpon  the  surfxce  of  the  Rose- water  dnring  the 
night  is  removed  by-  means  of  a  featiier»  and  it 
is  then  oarefttUy  plaoed  in  a  small  phial;  and 
day  after  daf  aa  the  eolleotiott  is  made  it  is 
plaoed  for  a  short  period  in  the  sun,  and  after  a 
sufficient  quan^y  has  be^  pvoeaied  it  is 
'poured  off  clear,  and  of  the  colour  oi  amber, 
into  small  phials.  Pure  Attar  when  It  has  baeri 
removed  only  three  or  four  days  has  a  pale 
greenish  hue,  by  keeping,  it  loses  this  and  in  a 
Isw  weeks'  time  it  becomes  :of  a  pale  yellow* 
The  drat  few  days  distiilation  does  not  produce 
«uoh  fine,  attar  as  eoiiica"off  afterwards,  in  con- 
•saqaenoe  of  tha  dust  or  littte  partieles  of  dirt 
'«a  the  still  and  the  tube  being  mixed  witk.  it* 
^bis  is  readily  separated  from  Ha  sinking  to 
^he  bottom  of  the  atiar,  which  melta  at  a.tem« 
^Mnrature  of  84^.  From  one  lac.  of  hisqb  It  is 
ij^nemlly  caleulaibsd  that  IM  graios,  or  one 
;tolah  of  attar  can  be  pvooufed ;  move  than  this 
ican  be  obtained  if  the  roses  are  fnll  sised,  and 
-the  aighta  odd  to  allow  of  the  eongdation. 
The  •  attar  piirchased  in  thebaasris  generally 
•aduhamted,  mixed  with  sandal  oil  er  sweet  oil ; 
iBOt  even  the  richest  aatiie  will  give  the  price 
«t  which-  the  purest  attar  afoueoan  be  obiaia* 
redi  asid  the  purest  attar  that  is  nuido  ta  aoU 
«nly  to  Europeaas.  During  sonie  vean^  it 
^Is  from  BO  to  W  rupees  the  tohdi ;  in 
-ether  yeara  it  can  be  purehased  for  (0 
vupeesi  Native  atilla-  ate  let  oui  at  se 
much  per  day  or  week,  and  it  frequently 
•oecura  that  the  residents  prepara  acme  rose- 
'water  fbr  their  tmn  use  as  api^sant  ta  their 
iriendsr  to  aecUM  their  being,  provided  with 
that  which  is  the  best.  The  natives  never  re- 
.^iho've-the  calicos  of  the  rorie  flowers;  but  place 
nhe  whhle  into  the  etill  aa  it  oemea  from  the 
'gardens. 

*^  The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to  have  this 
'femoaed,  as  by  this  means  the  rose  water  may 
fhe  preserved  a  laager  lime,  and  is  not  spoiled 
;by  the  aeid  smdll  eocnatonally  met  with  in  iht 
-native  .rbae«walfr«  It  is  ««ual  to  dalcnlate  100 
-hnttiffi  (cf  one  lae  ^  foses.     Xha  :rese»wntifr 


«hT>nld  always  be  twiee  distiU^d ;  over 
thousand,  rose* water  may  be  pi^  to  callow  of 
sixtem  or  twenty  bottles  coming  out ;  the  fcil- 
lowing  day  these  twenty  bottles  arte  placed  owe* 
eight  thousand  more  lOses,  and  about  eigkteeA 
b<Mtles  of  rose-water  are  distiiM.  This  mwy 
be  cdnsidered  the  best  to  be  met  with.  TkM 
attar  is  so  much  lighter  than  the  rose-w«t««r; 
that  prs^ioua  to  wse  it  is  better  to  expoaa  cIm 
mee-water  to  the  sua  for  a  faw  days,  to  otloir 
of  its  befog  w«il  mixed,  and  rose*water  thaii 
has  been  kept  six  months  is  aha^  better  tlian 
that  which  haa  recently  beea:nmde. 

^*  At  the  comssenaeaient  of  the  rose  aeoaon^ 
people  from  all  parts  eome  to  make  their  piiiF* 
chases,  and  very  largo  quanlitiee  are  prepswvd 
and  sold.  There  are  about  thivty^x  plaaes  in 
the  city  of  Ohazeepore  where  aose-wnter  ia  dis- 
tilled. There  peopfo  generally  put  a  iAVgi* 
quantity  of  iHmdal  oil  into  the  receiver,  the  all 
ia  afterwards  carefiilly  reuaored  and  aM  as 
sandal  attar,  and  the*  water  put  into  tnhaym 
and  diaposed  of  as  rose-water«  At  the  tmie  sf 
sale  a  few.  drops'  of  sandal  oil  are  plaoed  oo  tiM 
neck  of  the  owboy  to  give  it  a  ftash  aeant,  wmA 
to  maay  of  the  natives  it  appeare  perfeelljr  iam^ 
material  whethevthe  aeeat  aviaas  aokly  fttsire  tiw 
sandal  oil  or  f rem  the  roaes ;  krgi  fasastiftiei 
of  sandal  oil  an  ^veiy  yearhwmght  up  ftomi 
the  sonth  and  expended  in  this  way.  't 

'  '*  The  chief  uae  tha  aatrres  appear  to  nuilkm 
of  the  rorei-water,  sr  the  aandalattatf  aatiw^ 
tenn  it,  is  at  the  period  of  their  festivaia«Ml 
waddinge.  It  is  than  distribated  krgaly  to  tM 
guests  as  they  arnvN  and  .apfinkled  hk  patrf^ta 
sien  in  the  ap«rtaaeiila»  A  bvge  qwin^a^  af 
raaa^water  >  is  add  at  Bunaaas^  anslaaaay  «f 
the  native  Ba^aha  sand  over  to  6hsceepos%  H0 
its  purebaaci  Moat  of  the  rose**water  aa  aooii 
as  diatttlad  ia  tatoi  away,  and  after  six  reemtlia 
frtmi  tha  temiinatioii  of  the  manafactuiia  IImrm 
are.  not  more' than  four  ar  fkve  plasea  artumm^it 
is  to  be  rmI  with.  -**:  U{ 

"I  should  caaaidar  that  the  vnhia  of  tki 
roan  sold  for  tie  manafaatnre  of  X 
•may  be  eatiaaatsd  at  ISr^OOQi  rupaw  a  ^ear^ 
frem^hia  to  2d,00(V  and  fretti  the  usrial: 
asked  for  the  foae-iwater  and  for  whBek'it'ii 
sold,  1'  sfcoald'  eoasider  there  ia  a  profit'  <»f 
40,000- rupees^  *  Tha  natives  are  very  fostdl  «C 
uaing  the  rdre^^wateraa  medicasa^  oraa  a 
cle  for  other  nixtnres,  and  the; 
good  daal  of  tha  petals  for  the 
roses,  or  Oookund,  as^they  call  it.  >  .-r*: 

There  are  'several  ether  kiads  ef  eeiewiti^ 
oils  pcoduced  ftt>m  the  'strtlng  arenMd  Aasdt 
art  ill  this  distriet*  Bnt,  otiier  pufwmnal 
oils  are  manufoctumd  witboat  atemrtmgf 
distiJIatien.  Tha  layeaa  af  the*  j 
four  iadhes  •  thiek  atrd  tire  inches  • 
or  othe^  flowers,  aw  laid  en  the 
and  Qoaered  over  with  :layare  pf  sMhmoaa 
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my  oiber  oQrfioUiiig  sMd.  Theie  aieiald 
about  the  eame  thickness  as  the  flowen,  over 
4rlidi  a  seoond  Uyar  of  flowers  like  Ike  €rst  it 
placed.  The  seed  b  wetted  with  witer»  and 
Ike  wliolo  mass  eoreied  with  a  sheet  held 
down  at  the  end  and  sides  by  weights,  and 
idbwed  to  aaaia  for  eigklsen  hoars  in  this 
lora  :  it  is  now  fit  for  the  miil,  unless  tlie 
yerlaiBB  ia  dcswed  to  be  irery  stioag,.  wktei  the 
Ucd  flowers  are  removed  aad  fresh  oaes  put 
is  Ibeir  iklaflB*  The  seed  thoa  impiegnatad  are 
fToaad  in  the  nsaal  way  in  the  mfll,  ami  the 
ail  expreaaed  ha?iiig  the  soettt  of  the  iower. 
At  Gbaaceporo»  ike  jasaliiie  and  beki  are  ohief- 
Ijcm^yed  i  the  oU  is  kapt  iadubbers*  and 
aoU  far  about  Ra.  &  a  sear.  The  newest  mis 
aiwd  the  fiacst  perfamas..  The  pnoaaas  hare 
daenbed  is  the  same  as  thst  paisuad  at  BoflE»- 
kiy*  Jjs  Ettiope,  a  i&ed  oil»  oauaUy.tbat  of 
the  baaa  or  morunga  niit«  is  employed.  Cotton 
isaaaked  ia  thiaaad  kid  ovcrii^ffsof  flowera, 
Iha  mk  being  aqneeaad  ool  ao  aooa  as  impieg- 
■iad  witk  perfaaae.-*  JfaTaaafr  B^wtkip  Timei, 
3M  Nammber  to  S4i4  Jwm  186a. 

It  the  other  arte  and  manufaoliiies  of 
Baatem  Asia,  may  be  mnntaoimd  the 
wotfc  of  Baniah,  China  and  Japan  ; 
tkaiaeiy  work  of  China;  the  -  mmble  work  of 
Barmah ;  the  gohl  and  aiiver  work  of  Triohino* 
|ialy  aad  Cotlaek  :  the  hora*work  of  Yisagapar 
laa^  the  aandal-weod  work  of  Oanara ;  the  lae 
wark  of  Kjn»eol»  the  tntaaagae  woric  of 
Badar,  the  wood  work  of  Kicmid  and  Hyderai- 
had  IB  Bind ;  the  shawl  aad.  woollen  wo#k  of 
Ihe  N.  W.  of  India  and  the  rausliaa  of  Daooa. 
.  Ika  priaeipal  of  the  arte  und  maniifaataiea 
af  the  Chinese,  have  been  notieed  ia  the  Oyolor 
|mdi»  of  India,  from  the  writings  of  the  Hnaor- 
akk  Mr.  Morrison,.  ReTorend  Mr.  Wiiliama» 
Ife  Seriune  aad  Sir  John  Davies.  The 
hapi  aansod  aother  ia  of  opinioa  that  the  art 
of  printing,  the  eomposiUeoof  gnapowder,  and 
the  num^oetie  eompass,  which  he  aays  aiDe  juitly 
inSampe  as  ttalee  ofthemoa^im- 
^ntioaa  er  disaoteriea  of  modara 
had  their  last  offigia  in  Ckiaa^  Ue  tells 
amdbo^  that  Aefar  printing  ia  by  a  syatem  of 
kype,  the  ^pea  being  made  fromthe pear 
wood,  ealkd  by  tbemi^«m#k  >  Their  paper 
jpmadftvfrpm  tefaae  .papm;  rags  ol  silk  aad 
"aotloa,  rice-straw,  the  liber  of  a  species  of 
aaomai  bat  piineipallyof  bamheo* 

Kol^(ari  work^  or  steel  inlaid  with  gold,  has 
fa  former  days,  been  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
ahk  extent  in  various  parts  of  India.     It  was 
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rsvolt  ia  Iadih»  of  18^7,  the  manufacture  of 
arms  has  been  generally  discouraged,  and  Koft* 
gari  work  ia,  ooaae4iieotly,.iiow  chiefly  applied 
to  omameoting  a  variety  of  fancy  articles,  such 
as  jewels,  caskets,  pen  and  card  trays,  pspef 
weights,  paper  knives,  inkstanda,  See.  Ibe  pro- 
cess is  exactly  the  aame  as  that  parsued  i« 
Europe,  and  the  workman  can  eopy  any  par- 
ticular pattern  requimd*  The  wmrk  ia  of  high- 
finish,  and  remarkable  for  its  ekaapness* 

Eofigari  is  cl^iefly  carried  on  in  Goojeerst 
and  Kotli,  in  the  Sealkote  district. 

Several  admirable  specimens  of  inlaid  m^XtX 
work  by  the  native  artisans  ofBhooJ  were  like- 
wise found  in  the  collection  of  arms  contri- 
buted by  H.  H.  the  Bao  of  Kutch. 

The  tradesmen  and  artizans  of  India  are 
mostly  all  assooiatad  in  classes,  or  seets,  or 
castes,  who  do  ael  intermarry  aad  aeldom  eat 
with  others.  Amoagst  these,  .may  be  named 
the  Bin^am,  ot  waaderiilg  grain  merehani» 
the  Bhatthari  ov  eook  .•  ehichri  or  scavenger  » 
the  dhor  or  currier  and  leather  worker  ;  dhan-^ 
gar  or  shepheid  :  erfcel  vadu  or  basket  maker  » 
gaefi  or  dahry  man  :  kalaigar  orjiuaer  :  kassat 
or  briiaier  ;  khanjar  or  peultryman  ;.  Ikdaf  or 
cotton  aeller  i  larkaaaai  or  beef-eaJesman  ;  lel- 
beg  or  seaveageis:  Lobar  .or  blackmaith  j 
Mookre  mealman ;  Muchi,  leather  worker  :  Ban- 
gres  or  dyer  ;  Saikalgar  of  Cutler  :  aud  fiobar 
or  goldsmith.  There  are  many  wandering' 
tradesmen  tribes,  mostly  predatory.— Prw^e^^^ 
ingn  qf  Bombay  Committee  fi^r  Oreai  JBxkibilion^ 
0/1861.  Monthly  Bombay  Timee,  tbt%  Na^ 
vember  X^^Ci  to  ^Ith  Jwne  1851.  BdinburgHt 
kemewfor  July  1867,  Dr.  WaUon  and  Toy  I  oft 
quoted  in  BatM.  Madras  Bxkibition,  Jwie%*  Re^ 
porte.  See  Armour  Boats ;  Dyes ;  Ksheries  r 
Cloths  :  Spinning  :  Weaving. 

ARUB  KHAN,  a  town  in  India  in  Long' 
?I<>10'B.  andLst.85°8'ir. 

ABU  CUANGALI  ?    eea«oK^d«  Tai,.  An-* 

dropogOB  montanns,  JL  i*.  Stfi?-    A  doubtful 
name. 
ABUDONDA.  ea^o«.(w6^otf»)  Tau 

Cappiiris  horrida,  £. 
ABUDU.    eo5^lt- r-^-o^sS.)    Tel.     Kular 

angustifolia.  Pen-  R,  ii.  374. 

AfiUGAK*^ILLU.  jf^sm-iSi^j^.  Tam: 
Cynodon  dactylon.     Pers. 

AfiUGO.    Verdigris.    See  Copper. 

AKUGUM.  UAhMAL.  cS^QC/^o.    Agrostii^ 

ABU  ^NLA  KACHOBAM.      ^^Jf^t^ 
r  the  tt^leetions  at  the  Exhibition,  were  I    .  ^        ^  j     ^    m      -l    t 

wy  fine  specimens  of  guns,   ciaUof.^^^-     Tel.  Curcuma  amada,  Ii.  Aru  ^anla 

^-leta,  ssrerds,  and  sword  bandies,  to  meaning  **  six  eyes"  Shadyrandhika  '*  sii; 
proetea  of  koftgari  had  been  success*  jointed,"  are  also  given  as  8yna.  of  /Va/^  aii" 
ii%  apfUad  tThna  apeaimena,  howevfeir,  are  «aaa  or  C  efaeeia  and  aeem  to  be  menely  Sana^ 
lihAh»aMMfcckaraefftheipiesantdsy.8iapethc  Forms  of  the  same  Word,)K4b  probably  refer:; 
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AftinrDa 


ring  more  correctly  to  G.  Zndwia  on  ''  loig 
ze<ioBry.** 

AHU  KANUPULl  KRANUQA.     c^arno 

^or5^;^X,     Saccharum  officinarum,  Var  ? 

'  ABUKZYD,  an  Afgjian  tribe  of  the  Kbybec 
pfli8%  berdsmen,  wbo  pasa  this  wiuter  iu  the 
lower  levels  of  tbe  Kboat  and  ^be  Tiri  bills 
and  ill  aiuumec  .-driye  their  floeka  aod  herds  to 
the  mounUin  tops* 

ARULl.  Hind.  Eoiblica  officinalis,  Geert. 

ARUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Aracese.  of  which  Boxburgh  enumerates 
22  species  ;  Wij^ht,  19  ;  and  Voigt,  8.  Many 
species  of  Arum  are  edible  on  bein^  cooked 
and  some  of  tiiem  greatly  prized^  Those  enu- 
merated by  the  three  authorities  are  Arum. 


bulbiferuro...     K  W. 
damp»nuhtttttt.  B.  W. 
oolooasia         ••.H.  W. 
cueuilatuin      ..«R.  W. 
curvatum      ...ILW.V. 
euapidatum  . .  •  R.  W  V. 
divarientttm...  ...R.Wj 

ilage&Uforme  ...  K.  W. 
fbrnioaittm*.*  .^B.  W. 
gnMsile  .-B.W.V. 
jndicwn  ...B.W. 


IjjtBalum  ...R*Y. 

margaritiferumB.  W.  V. 
BiOBtailvm    .oE.W.V. 

DynphfefoliuBi R. 

odocum  ...B.W. 

Qcixmiae  ..«B.W. 

rapiforaie  .«,R.V. 

8es8i]jiiarttQA.« .  B.  W .  V. 
sylraiiouEU  ...R*  W. 
trilobatum  *..B.W. 
vivipatim        ..^B.W. 


But  only  curvatum,  cuspidatum,  gracile,  lyra- 
tum,  marg^ritifeium,  montaiium,  rapiforme  and 
aessiliflorum  are  now  referred  to  this  genus, 
others  having  been  placed  with  the  genera 
amorphophallus,  colocasia,  typhonium  which 
see.  A*  lyraturo,  Boxburgh,  the  Adavi  or  wild 
Arum  of  tbe  Circars,  needs  to  be  carefully 
di^ased  to  remove  its  hurtful  Qualities.  A. 
montanum  Boxburgb,  also  the  Kuuda  rakasi 
of  the  Sircars,  is  so  puisoBOUs  that  Us  root  is 
employed  to  poison  tigers.-^/?ox5» 

ARUM  [.EGYFTIACUM.  Buxph.  Syn. 
of  Golo<»i8ia  dotiquorum.— jScdott. 

ABUMAN,  vatriiigaied  white  and  black* 
is  employed  for  canes,  handles,  and  spenca, 
&o.,  atfd^is  very  heavy. 

ARUM  CAMPANULATUM-  Syn.  of 
^morphophallus  campanulatus. 

ARUM  COLOGASIA  Syn.  of  Golocasia 
aatiq,iiorum. 

ABUMlNDiCUM.  LocE.  Syn.  of  Golo- 
casia Indies. —  Ho^A. 

ABUM  NYMPHiEPOLIUM.  Boxb.  Syn. 
ti  Golorcasia  nymph8Bfolia.*--/iloji^. 

ARUM  ODORUM,  {Roxb.)  the  Fragrant 
aram,  (Peing-ma  ba^y^w,  Burm.)  is^  a  most 
siiiKular  plant.  It  has  a  stem  one  or  two  feet 
high  and  six  inches  in  diameter  resembling  a 
k>w  palm,  with  gigaiiiic  cabbage  leaves  three 
or  four  feet  long  by  two  or  three  wide.  TJm 
ibwers  are  said'  to  be  fragrant.  Tbe  natives 
ciiUitate  it,  noi  for  food,  l^c  tha  other  species 


of  arum,  but,  as  thejr  say,  for  oiediciBe.  Mamfm 
46d.  BoxL  n.  49S». 

ABUM  ORlXEi^SB.  £a«6.    Syn.    of  iy* 
phooium  QnTL9nt^,r^SchM* 

ABUM  BAPIFOBMfi,    (AO06.)  groirsui 
India. 

AMUM    BUMPflll.      QAimi.     Sya^      of 
Amerpbophallus  oanapaniilaltta. 

ABUM  TRILQBAIUM.    Looa.  Syn.  of 
Typhonium  Orixen8e.r^i8!eAott. 

ARUM  ZBYLAJ^IOUML    Comxcl.    Bym. 
of  AflMrphophailua  campanubtua^ 

ARUNA.     BsMO.  Bubia  aardifelia.    JLinm. 

ARUNA,  in  the  Sabaean  aystem  of  ibe  Veda^ 
is.  the  charioteer  of  the  aun,  driving  hia  vol 
horsed  cav— cerreapraidin^  with  the  Aurora  of 
th&  Graeks.  The  emUem  of  vabaaof  Vishnu  is 
Bmimda^  or  tha  eagie,  and  tlie  Sun-god  boak  wf 
the  Bgypiia&a  aod  bkidlis.is  ty|iffied  with  tlm 
bird's  head.  jfn0M((Ui»  dawn),  in  bindo  mif^ 
thoko^y,  the  «on  fA  Kasyapa  aad  Vaaata,  iw  tha 
brother  of  Gaiuday  and  ttra^  ebariotaer  and*  bai>> 
binger  pf  Sorya.  ifoia,tlierelbi8ideaciiheci  wm  tha 
dawn,  and  as  a  haadaome  youCli  witboot  thighs 
or  legs — He  ia  henee  atyled  the  fhniiqitaer 
of  Yishaiu  liia  two  aone,  AiaipalsaBd  ^iilj^o^ 
attempting  in  imitation  of  their  father  to  faaah 
the  snn,  the  wings  of  tbe  farmer  waira  hunHI 
and  he  feB  to  Hie  eHrth  :  of  this  the  Ot^acfaa 
may  have  made  their  fable  of  learna.  Aii&«»a*# 
imperfect  form  hae  bean  supfosed,  to4)ealiia«iwa 
to  hie  partial  appaaranee^  bi»  headend  body  wmmjf 
be  aeeO)  but  hie  legs  eie  yet  in  tnviaible  a%h^ 
or  ieet  in  the  bleae  ef  Surya's  brilliaac7.P— 
Moor,  p.  447*  Ook.  Myih.  Hind.  v. 
2bd*a  TrmeU.  Topior'w  Mmtkome,  AT.  A. 
See  Gamda^    Surya  :  Vahan. 

ABUNDAWALL,  a  town  in  India  ia 
S2f  12'  B.  and  Let.  IS^"  20"  M. 

ARUNDUATE,  the  wife  of'the  rishi 
siatha,  a  leiident  of  swerga,  whom  the  devote^ 
suttee  woman   iuvokea,  befove  moaeting   ih^ 
pile. ,  See  9ati. 

ARUND4NA,  Dr.  Hooher  in  hk  Himala^a^ 
travele  found  this  beautiftd  pnvplegrasay«iaaw«4 
orchid,  abuadtntljia  lower  on  tfaehAl  lo^^  nm| 
the  greet:  white  swaUew4ai|ed  moth  {Hntwmim 
Ailas)  was  eitiwneiy  eemmoe,  with  trafmd 
botteriliee,  and  othar  iaseote*  It  ia  perhepo  Ak 
beeibusifolia.*— iTocNler  Hnn^  Jbar.  Vol.  11^ 
p.  80&.  » 

ABUNDINABIA  UTILIS,  Bekg.  YLtnj^^ 

Hill  bamboo  ...     ...  KhO.  I  Nigala      ...     Pua^j^^. 

Bingal Hn»D.  |  ^^ 

Tbis  is  found  in  tbe  Sutlej  valley  betyrfieaL 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation:  of  dQoS 
feet.  Used  for  wicker  work,  and  for  linioi^  ^J^ 
;:oof  of  honses.  Shepherds'  pipes,  hatketa,  'rnM 
mats  are  made  of  it.— C%..  P«iy.  i2^.  p^ ' 

ABUNDO,  a  geaae  of  the  Gramfn«« 
ral  apedeij  of  wbioii  eccar  hi  ladb,  aoimm.«f 
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them  not  defined.    Of  ihesi"  there  are  in  Bur- 
mil,  five  species,  the  Pyoo,  thti  Lai.  the  Phounjr, 
\k  Ktoo  and  the  A-loo  of  the  Burmese. 
ittUNDO  ARBOR.  Linn.   Svn.   of  Bam- 

bin  epioosa. 

ARUNDO  BAMB03.  Likn.  Syn.  of 
Raobusa  aiundinacea,  also  of  Bambusa  spi- 
Msa-    Linn. 

iBUNDA  KARKA.    Roylb. 

Amndo  Roibnrghii  Kth. 
Trichooii  karkdi.  Box. 
Cala  mogroiatis  „    Gh£L. 


Kiltvi ... 


•■•  ■ • B 


Hindi.  I  Sur  ... 


• *•     •*• 


SiNDI. 


if 


Tkis  grows  in  Bengal  and  Sind.  Its  ciilmS} 
nrjdjaiiee,are  made  into  chairs,  and  its  flower- 
lUikibeatt'n  to  form  tlie  fibres  called  Moonyah. 
Tliaeare  made  into  string  or  twine  (Moonyah 
j"  iiaree),  and  into  ropes  (Moonyah  jo  russa). 
Tiie culms  are  also  made  into  baskets^  and  the 
eoomon  door-mats  of  Calcutta  are  made  of 
tiw  sMks  split  open,  ships  generally  nse  them 
Mdaiinage.  Roxb,  t.  347.-  i?oy^  Fid.  P-jfage 
II  Hog.  Veg.  Kingdom^  821. 

AEUNDO  ROXBURGHII.  Kth.  Syn.  of 
AjDpbidonax  karka. 

AUKUITG-ANGAMI,  a  Tibeto— Borman 
labe  that  has  intruded  on  the  Bodo  and  Mikir 
trftet,  in  Assam-  See  AogamL  India  342, 
in  C,  of  L 

ARUXTUTA,  the  inspissated  juice  of  a 
^itHHis  {)1hdi,  suppos^ed  to  be  a  species  of 
^Meiim.  It'  is  sol<l  at  a  high  price  and  is 
n*icit  sought  after  by  the  people  of  the  Haza- 
^^in  Central  A.sia,  beinar  of  high  repute  in 
diseiifs  of  the  eye.  It  is  sold  in  small  pieces 
^f»|l»rk  brown 'colour^  but  is  indiscriminately 
•ppiifd  and  miist  often  act  injuriously.— -i/fla- 
«'i  /otr»fy,  Vol.  a.  p,  38S. 

AHUNGPOUR,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
Sl'U'E.and  Lat.  24^  40' N. 

ARL'S.  BB^6.  8okB«vi  verbascifolinm. 
(/•;!  ARUS,  also  ASOANDA,  also  AN  IS. 

HiXD.  Adhatoda  Tflsica. 
AKUSHKABA,  Sans.  Semecarpus  anacar- 


ARUVAR,  a  sect  or  class  or  division  ef  the 
^daga  race  of  the  Neilgherry  bills.  See 
l^d««a,  Karambar,  Nt-ilgherriet. 

ARUZ;^}.  Aeab.   Properly  Arazy  Rice. 

ABVAD.  The  island  of  Ruad,  about  a 
^ae  from  the  shore,  is  supposed  to  be  tbe 
**^i  Arpad,  or  Arphad  of  Scripture,  the 
^M  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  onCK  a 
^•■wful  maritime  republic.—  i^o^w»w»'«  ^''^' 

ARWI.  ^..|  HiKD.  Arum  colocasia. 
AHVANllS,  The  ne«rest   approximation  to 


ASAF. 

Valerionus,  snpposed  to  be  the  emperor  Valerian 
(Valerianus)  Jrvanm{  ^^i  |  ^j  Dand  Ariavus 

i^J  ^  » i  •  That  these  names  indicate  Valerian 
appears  from  Tabris  description  of  the  person 
who  bore  them  ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  Roman 

sovereigns(c;V^^I^y  ^5^)^^^*^«^^»g  ^^^'^ 

conquered  by  Shapur  in  a  fort  near  Antioch, 
was  led  into  Susiana ;  where  the  Persian 
monarch  undertaking  eorae  extensive  structures 
(at  Shushter},  obliged  his  captive  to  assist  in 
the  work,  by  procuring  experienced  ar lists 
from  Rome  or  Grt-ece,  and  he  promised  that 
liberty  should  be  the  reward  of  ibis  co-operation. 
The  task  was  performed,  and  Shapur  observed 
his  promise  ;  but  first  cut  oflf  the  Roman  chief- 
tain's nose,  to  brand  him  with  an  indelible 
mark  of  captivity.  OMeley*^  Travels^  Vol.  /- 
p.  287. 

ARYA.  See  Aria. 

ARYA  in  Ceylon  buddhism  the  rahatship,  tbe 
last  of  the  four  paths  leading  to  nirwana. — 
H^der^B  Eadern  Monarchvm,  ;?.  433. 

ARYA  BHATTA,  a  celebrated  hindu  as- 
tronomer who  flourished  in  the  4483d  year  of  tbe 
Call  yug,  answering  to  A.  D.  1382.  He  left 
several  Mathematical  tracts,  some  particularly 
relating  to  the  properties  of  the  cirelc.—  €b/?- 
iain  Edward  WarrtuU  Kala  Sanhita, 

ARYA  SIDDHANTA.  A  treatise  on  asfro- 
nomy,  composed  by  Arya  bhatta,  of  which  there 
is  a  'spurious  one.  There  is  some  variation  m 
the  copies  of  this  work  piescrved  in  Bengal  a-nd 
in  the  Oamatic,  the  former  making  the  Solar 
year  365d.  8lp.  I7c.  6",  the  latter  36:5cl  l&g, 
8lv  Ip.  •  and  the  Lunar  Synodical  month, 
the  former  29d.  31.  50v.  Rp.  7s.  84,  &c.,  ami 
the  latter  29d.  31g»  5(>v.  5p.  40s.  2 1 ,  &c.-- CVrjp- 
iain  Edward  tfarren'8  Kala  SanhUa. 

ARZAL,  HiNi>.  Low  ;  any  iuferioy  deject  ; 
also  applied  to  httmWe  people. 

ARZAN.  Pbhs.  ^^Jj\  Paniciim  pilosum. 
Millet.  Setaria  lUlica.— ^oar^.  also  cheap. 

AKZENIE,  in  Lat.  24"  4^  N.  Lon^.  52^ 
42*  K^  an  island  1|  mile  long  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Persian  gulf. — Horsh* 

ARZO-BISHO  ISLANDS,  OR  BONEN  SI- 
MA,  several  groups  in  the  ArehipelaBO,  ex- 
tetuling  f torn  K  27°  44i'  N.  tc  26°  3o'  N. 
Had  to  tbe  most  nortberly  of  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  Parry  Group.— ^or«6. 

ASA.  UiND.  Hope.  The  hindii  goddess  of 
hope,  Asa,  ?l  A  en,  Sansc  according  to  Buu- 
sen,  ineaus"  existent,"  -  liv  ng  ones. »  in  op- 
position  to  Wana  divinities  of  the  air. 

ASAF     ^-i^T  Arab.    Capparis  spinosa. 

29 
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ASAFOETIDA 


ASARAiUCCA. 


ASAFOETIDA. 


Hiltith 

Ab. 

Hitig       •     ... 

Bkng. 

Shtieog-gafa... 

BURM* 

Duivels  dr«ck 

DUT. 

AsaloBtida    ... 

£no. 

Assaffetida  ... 

Fb 

Teuff3]fi<drech 

Ger. 

Hing 
Aiiaioeiida   ... 

Hind. 

Lat. 

Angii  ^.. 
Hingu  .,'* 
Ingu  «.. 

Anguzeh     ... 
Hinga,  Hingn 
Astifetida 
Perangayam 
luguTa 


MaLat. 
n 

Pebs. 

Sans. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

TfiL. 


This  gum  resin  is  the  product  of  the  Ferula 
asafoetida,  a  synonim  of  the  Narthex  asafoetida, 
and  has  perhaps  also  the  produce  of  other  um- 
belliferous plants  mixed  with  it.  Dr.  Cleghorn 
tells  us  that  an  umbelliferous  plant,  yielding 
Dsafoetida  grows  n'oi'th  of  Kilar.     The   plant  is 
au  annual,  and  attains  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet. 
It  grows  in  Persia,   in   the   neighbourhood   of 
Herat,  on  the  Hindu  Kush  Bt  an  elevation  of 
8,000  feet ;  it  is  found  growing  in  the  Dandan^ 
Shakoh  pass  and  in  Panji,  in  the  valley  high  up 
on  the  Sutlg   river,  and   in  the  mountains  of 
Baristan  and  Beluchistan.     Sir  A.  Bumes  be- 
lieved this  plant  to  be  the  Siiphiam  of  Al<'x- 
andet's   historians.     Moorcroft   tells'  us  thnt 
the     chief     article     of.    the    commerce     of 
Sykan     beyond     Bamian     is     asafoetida,    of 
which  about  two  hundred  maunda  are  gather- 
ed   annually    from    plants    that    grow    wild 
iipor^  the  mountains.     In  the  spring,  the  earth 
is  partly  removed  from  about  the  root,  and  the 
stem  and  leaves  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  ;  a 
juice    exudes   from  the  surface,  Which,  when 
dried,  is  scooped  off;  a  slice  is  then  cut  from 
the  root,  and  the  juice  exudes  again  from   the 
.  ffeah  surface;  this  is  repeated  a  third  and  a 
fourth  time.  A  root  of  a  good  size  yields  about 
half  a  pound  of  the  dried  juice,      f  he  nsafcB- 
i.tida  brought   to  India   is  obtnined  from  Bo- 
.  khnra.     The  gum  has  so  very  fetid  an  odour  as 
10  have  obtained  the  name  of  devils'  dung.     It 
is  obtained  by  slicing  the  roots  and  a   white 
;  milky  juice  exudes,  then  turns  yjellowand  har- 
dens in  which  state  it  is  put  into  hair  bags  and 
exported,  and  it  ia   met  with  in  commerce  in 
shapeless  masses  of  a  ^axy  consistence  wiih 
small    transparent   brittle  and    whitie    tears. 
The  fracture  is  vitreous,  at  iirat  white,  and 
passing  to  red  by  contact  with  the  air,  a  pro- 
perty   which  distinguishes   it  from  all  other 
gum -resins.     Another  and  much  more  vauable 
kind  of  Asafoetida  is  sometimea  met  with  in  the 
bazars  and  druggists'  shops.     It  is  in  tears,  or 
'siemi-transparent  whitish  granulations,  free  from 
impurities,  and  of  most  powerful  odour;  thia 
kind  is  readily  reduced  to  powder,  and -is  much 
'  valued  by  European  druggists.     In  India  it  is 
but  rarely  met  with,  and  readilv  meets  purchas- 
-er^  at  a  high  price.     About  luO  tons  are  an- 
luially  imported  into  England  valued  at  £\  to 
£i  the  cwt.,  but  it  is  nearly  all  re-exported  be- 
ing little  used   but   in  veterinary  practice.     It 
comes  to  India  by  the   Persian   Gulf,  aud  is 


largely  used  by  all  tbe  hindu  people  as  a  con 
diment,  and  in  medicine.  It  is  used  particu'^ 
larly  by  the  brahmins  who  from  living  entire- 
ly on  vegetable  food  and  milk,  require  some 
powerful  corrector  of  ac^'scency,  and  find 
nothing  that  answers  the  purpose  so  well  as 
this  which  is  besides  cardiac  and  antis|>asn)odio, 
and  so  strong! v  are  they  impressed  wiih  an  iden 
of  its  virtues  that  they  think  they  would  die 
without  it.— (i4iw«2iV«  Mat,  Med.  pofft  Z^t) 

For  medical  usee,  AsafcBtida  is  a  powerfully 
carminative  and  stimulant  tonic,  devoid  of  acrid 
and  irritating  properties.  It  produces  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat,  and  it>creased  secretion  in  tho 
alimentary  cansl,  with  eructation ;  head-ache, 
and  giddiness  are  often  expfrienced,  and  the 
urinary  and  genital  organs  seem  to  be  sometimes 
malerially  excited.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis,  flatubnt  colic  proceeding 
from  dyspepsia,  in  chronic  catarrh  and  in  spas- 
modic asthma  not  connected  with  disease  o(  the 
heart  or  lungs.  In  worm  afT'  ctions  too  it  is 
often  employed  with  benefit. —  O'Sh.  p.  36S, 
T^r,  Mason.  Poolers  Statistics*  HogU  Vtg. 
King,  p,  387.  Mr,  Faulkner.  Moorcroft,  ii.  p« 
895.  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862.  Ainslie'i  Mat.  Met, 
p,  267.     &»e  Ferula  al«)  Narthex. 

ASALOO.  A  smalt  plant  cultivated  ahont 
Ajmeer,  the  seeds  are  heating,  and  promote  the 
secretions,  they  are  also  takenr  in  milk  to 
strengthen 'th«  bodt ;  mtich  uB«?din  mesalihfbr 
camels;  to  the  taste  they  are  bitter  and  hot.— 
Ireue  Oen.  Med,  Top.  /?.  124; 

ASAM  KA  PHAL.  Duk.  Var.  of  Mange 

AS  AN.  Sans.  Termiualia  alata,  also  Ti 
tomentosa. 

ASAN,  OR  ASANA,  Mab.  Briedelii 
splnosa. 

aSAN-  Pers.  One  of  the  .solar  montba 
See  Fasli. 

A8ANA  PELA  MARAM.  Tam.  Ji^m 
Quevir  LajriJh  Anjeli  wood  tree,  Artocarpua  hi^ 
suta. 

ASABABACCA.  AsarumBoromsum.  K»». 

Ar.  iTuckir       Hnift 

Erg.   Tnggnr      H' 

Tuck!        h   . 

Upana        SaH^ 

Miitricunjayvi ...  TAil, 
Chepi>u  tataktt  ..   T«^ 

The  leaves  and  roots  of  this  European  pl«it 
are  met  with  in  all  the  basars  of  India,  butW 
Boyle  states  that  much  of  it  ia  spurious^  tboal 
of  a  hill  plant  liamed  'i  ug^er  being  often  sub- 
stituted: 40  to  60  gmiDS  infused  in  eight  oao<Mi 
of  water  act  aa  an  emetic,  in  large  doses  # 
cathartic  and  the  powder  of  the  leaves  caaf 
violent  sneezing.  Until  ihe  introductioa.J 
ipecacuanha  into  Europe,  the  Aaarum  was 
for  most  of  thepnfppaes  for  which  the  Soutl 
American  drug  is  now  employed  and  otM 
virtues  are   attributed  to    iL^O'SiaugkMli 


AsaruTn     . . 

ABarabacca 

Foal  foot 

Cabaret 

Assaret 

Haselkraut 


Fk. 

>> 
Okr. 
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Beiig.  Desp.  p.  669.     Hog,  Veg^  Kingd,  Bird- 
twd's  Bombay  Produclt* 

ASANTASATTA,  in  Singhalese  buddhiara, 
noQOou scions  state  of  b^-in^,  ^OB^-^B^der's 
EaiUrn  Momachism,  p.  43^1' 

ASAIU-SHARIF.  (,^yt^lJT)  Arab. 
HiSD.  Pbrs,  Amongst  inahomedans,  relics  of 
tkir  prophet,  such  as  the  hair  of  his  beard,  &e. 

A8AKI POOLI  MAttAM,  Tam.  Stilago 
diindra. 

ASBiSSTOS.  Amianthus.  Sang-i-Pamba. 
Pits.  The  long  and  silky  fibres  of  Amian- 
iks  have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture 
ofa  fire  proof  ololh  nnd  as  lamp- wicks.  It 
isfound  in  Jeilaiiibidy  and  the  Persian  name 
laeuii  cotton  sCone.  Common  Asbestos  is 
foBfid  in  te?eral  pans  of  India,  and  largely  in 
Salem  and  Mysore,  and  indurated  asbestos 
ibtmdantly. 

ASA-PURNA,  the  hinda  deity  Hope. 

ASARH,  the  I  bird  hlndu  solar  month. 

ASARUM  EUROPCEUM.  LtMti. 

Mootricunjayvie...  Tam. 
Chepoo-tata-koo...    Tel. 


CoBimoo  AsarabaecM 

or  Foalfoot   .,       £ko. 
Tnekir Hind. 


A3\H00N,  ^RAB.    Asnrabacea, 

ASAfl,  a  town  in  India,  iu  LoBg.  7S®  50' 
E.  and  Lit.  25°  24'  N. 

A8AWAL  or  AUMADABAD,  is  on  the 
kit  bank  of  the  Sabarmati. 

ASOALON,  the  modern  Askulan,  anciently 
tmntiinetoirii  of  the  Phceuicians  now  a  mass 
of  ntins. 

ASCARIDA  INDICA.  Cass.  Syn.  of 
VeniMia  anthelmiolica.    ^illd. 

A8CE81NES,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pan- 
Mi  is  known  to  the  Greeks,  now  called  the 
Cbeoab.  It  joins  the  Indus.  See  Kabul  j 
ladtis :  Pai.jab. 

ASGEl'ICS,  amongst  the  hindu  devotees 
«*e  several  sects,  but  the  more  common  are 
'*«  Virjgi  or  Saniasi,  who  live  in  monasteriee : 
Tlte  Pandaram  who  live  in  the  temples  as  the 
pojnn  or  worshippinse  official,  who  also  abstain 
from  women.  Amongst  the  buddhists,  all  the 
yoang  men  and  -  all  the  Poungycs  live  in  mo- 
•»teric8.  Amongst  the  Jain?,  a  sect  with  a 
suture  of  hinduism  and  buddhism,  all  their 
teiefaers  are  ascetics.  Amongst  the  mahome- 
dans,  there  is  little  asceticism,  the  Kalendar 
wvesh  (dcrvis)  alone  practicing  celebncy. 

Some  of  the  hindu  ascetics  used  to  carry 
J^  ««eticism  to  the  extremes  of  bodily  pn- 
™*«nt  and  torture,  sitting  for  years  over  a 
^•rt  lire,  or  with  eyes  open  looking  at  the  sun 
i.*?P^  to  summer  beAts  and  winter  colds, 
lj*w  and  maiming  their  persons  by  suspend- 
A^V  weights  ;  hoiditfg  thefr  hands  closed 
'  Aj  *^  ^^  would  grow  -  through  ;  holding 
«*  tnw  Upright  till  th«  jOTi.ts  became  fixed, 
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or   lyin.fl:  on  beds  with  iron  spikes,  or  witK 
iron  collars  so  placed  on  their  neck  as  io  pre- 
vent repose — or  making  vows  that  they  will  aot 
take  rest  till  they  have  accomplished  some  act. 
All   buddhist  monks   of  fiurmah   and   many 
hindu  devotees,   to   obtain   their   daily  food» 
perambulate  the  streets,  walking  rapidly,  soli- 
citing from  no  one.   Of  ihe  piahomedans  one 
sect   in   the  Dekhan,   voluntarily  become  ea< 
nuchs  and    dress  like   women,   visiting    the 
houses   of  mahomedaua  on  the  birth  of  a  soil 
or  daughter,  and  exacting  a  money  dole,  up  to 
five  riippes.  Under  British  sway,  all  these  classt 
es  are  fast  disappearing  not  being  esteemed  : 
few  Europeans  and  few  natives  even  haTC  seen 
the   more  pretensions  of  them,  yet,  recently, 
we  saw  in  the  Elephant  buddhist  cave  of  El- 
lora,  a  hindu   Bira>;i,  sitting  naked,  smeared 
with  ashes   (vibudhi)  who  had  then  so  sat  for 
five  years;  and  we  have  known  one  instance  of 
an  upright   young  hindu  in  good  employ  anU 
with    fair   prospects  abandoning  his  wife  and 
children  to  lead  an  ascetic  monastic  life.  Suli- 
man   the  Arab  traveller,  writing  A.  D.  85 1, 
mentions  that  some   of  them  go  about  naked, 
wander  in   forests  and  mountains,  live  solely 
on  herba  and  fruits,   stand  naked  wiih  the  facu 
turned  to  the  sun,  with  only  a  panthers  skin  a<) 
a  coverinuf,  and    mentions  having   seen  a  man 
standing  so,  and  on   returning  sixteen  years 
afterwards  found   him  atill  in  the  same  pos* 
ture. — {ElUofi  History  of  India.)     Col.  Tod 
had    seen  one  of  these  objects,  self-condemn- 
ed   never  to  lie   dowB    during    forty    years, 
and  there   remained  but   three  to  complete  the 
term.     He  had  travelled  much,  was  intelligent 
and  learned,  but,  far  from  having  contracted  the 
moroseness  of  the  recluse,  there  was  a  benig- 
nity of  mien,  and  a  suavity  and  simplicity  of 
manner  in  him,  quite  enchanting.     He  talked 
of  his  penance  with   no  vain-glory,  and  of  its 
approaching  term  without  any  sensation.     Th^^; 
resting  posiiion  of  this  Druid  (vana-perist)  was 
by  means  of  a  rope  suspended  from  the  bough 
of  a  tree,  in  the  manner  of  a  swing,  having  u 
cross-bar,   on   which   he   reclined.    The   fir&l 
years  of  this  penance,   he  said,  were  dreadfully 
painful ;  swollen   limbs   affected   him   to  that 
degree,  that  he  expected  death  ;    but  this  im- 
pression  had   long  since  worn  off)  **  Even  in 
this,  there  is  much  vanity/'  and  it  would  be  a 
nice   point   to   determine  whether  the  homage 
of  man   or   the   approbaition  of  the  divinity, 
most  sustains  the   energies  under  such  appal- 
ling discipline.-  (Tod*s  Rajaaihan,) 

Even  vet,  the  behf  sts  of  such  ascetics  are  se- 
condary  only  to  those  of  the  divinity^  whose 
organs  they  are  deemdd.  Like  the  Druids  of 
the  Celts,  the  Yana-perist  Jogi,  from  the 
glades  of  the  forest  (vana)  or  recess  in  the 
locks  (gopha),  issue  their  oracles  to  those 
whom     chance    or   design    may  conduct    to 
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their  solitary  dwellings.  It  is  nob  surprising 
that  the  niHiidato  of  such  beings  prove  com- 
pulsory on  the  superstitious  Rajpoot :  we  do 
not  mean  those  squalid  ascetic*,  who  wander 
about  Indi^,  and  are  objects  disgus'ing  to  ihe 
eye;  but  the  genvLine  Jo^i,  lie  who,  as  the 
term  imports,  mortifies  the  flesh,  till  the  wants 
of  humanity  are  restricted  merely  to  wliat  suffi 
ces  to  unite  matter  with  spirit;  who  has 
studied  and  comprehended  the  mystic  work^, 
and  pored  over  the  systems  of  philosophy, 
unlit  the  full  influence  of  m^iia  (illusion)  has 
perhaps  unsettled  his  understanding  ,  or  whom 
the  rules  of  bis  sect  have  condemned  to  penance 
and  solitude  ;  a  penance  so  severe,  that  we  re- 
main astonished  at  the  perversity  of  reason 
which  can  submit  to  it.  To  these,  the  Druids 
of  In«lia,  the  prince  and  the  chieftain  resort  for 
instruciion.  SeeAghora,  Anthropophagi,  Hud- 
dhism  :  Dnrvesh  :  Fakir  :  Hindu :  Jogi :  Mas- 
tani :  Sanyasi  :  Viragi. 

ASCHARl,  Sansc,  according  to  Menu,  the 
syllable  0*M.  All  rites  ordained  in  the  Veda, 
oblations  to  fire,and  solemn  sacrifices,  &c.|  pass 
away  ;  but  that  which  passeth  not  away,  is  the 
syllable  O'M,  hence  called  Aschara  since  it  is 
the  symbol  of  God,  the  Lord  of  created  beings. 
SeGavatri.  Hindu.  O'M. 

ASCIDIA.     See  Tunicata.     Ascidiadse. 

ASOlDIADiE,  a  family  of  the  class  Tuni- 
cata or  Tunicaries,  of  the  Mollusca.  'Ihe 
Ascidiadse,  have  five  genera,  viz.  :  Molgula ; 
Cynthia;  Pelonsea;  Chelyosma  and  Boltenia. 
See  Mollusca.   Tunicata. 

ASCLEPIACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
of  which  several  genera  and  species  occur  in 
South  eastern  Asia,  in  Arabia,  China,  Japan  and 
221  species  in  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Archipe- 
lago ;  fifty  of  which  occur  in  the  Himalaya,  me 
Khassya  hills  and  Assam.  See  notices  under 
Dogbanes,  Pergularia  odoratissima,  Tweedia, 
Cryptostegin  graudiflora,  Cynaiichum,  Mars 
denia  teuHcissima,  Stapelia  Buffonia.  Gym- 
iiema-lactiferum  :  Tylophora  asthmatica,  Secam- 
oue  emeticn,  Solenostemma  argel ;  Calotropis 
gigantca ;  Hoya  ;  Pergularia  ;  Sarcolobus ;  Hol- 
astemma,  Hemidesmus. 

ASCLEPIAS,  of  this  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
natural  order  AsclepiacesD,  though  Roxburgh 
(ii.  31-60)  enumerates  twenty-nine,  and  Wight, 
in  his  Icon«s,  gives  figures  of  nineteen,  species, 
Asclepias  acida ;  annularia  :  cordifolia  :  echi- 
uata  :  herbacea,  laurifolia  :  longistigma :  mon- 
tana :  ovalifolia,  pallida,  parasitica,  pendula : 
pseudosarsa  :  racemosa  :  tenaoissima  :  tenuis - 
sima,  tinctoria  :  tingeiis  :  and  volubilis, — most 
of  these  have  now  been  classed  by  other  authors 
under  other  genera ;  as  in  the  following  ins- 
tances viz : 

Asclepias  acida.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Sarcotttem- 
ma  bievistigma.— '  WighL 


ASEES. 

Asclepias  annularia.  Roxb  Syn.  of  Ilulas- 

temum  Rheedii,  Spr. 
AMclepiaii  aphylla.    Roxb.  Syn.  of  Sarcos-- 

tem  ma  bre vis  tigma. — Wight, 
Asclepias  adthmatica.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Tyl 

phora  asthmatica. —  H'.  jind  J, 
Asclepias  con volvulacea*  Herb.Syu.  Heyue. 

of  Holastemma  Rheedii,  Spr, 
Aaclepias  echinata.  Roxh.  Syn.  of  L'semia 

extensa. — R.  Brown, 
Asclepias  gigantva.  Willd,  Syu.of  Calot- j 

ropis  gigautea  Brown,  also  of  C.  procet-a,  ] 
Asclepias  miorophylla.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Pen-  \ 

tatropis  micropbylla. —  W.  and  A, 
Asclepias  peudula.  Hoxb.    Syn.  of  Hoya- 

pendula. —  Wight  and  Avnott. 
Asclepias  pseodosura.  Var.  latifolia,  Hoxb. 

Syn.of  Hemidesmus  Iiidious. — ii.  Brawn, 
Asclepias  pubescens.  Wall.  Syn.  of  lyio- 

phora  asthmatica.  —  W,  an4  A. 
Asclepias    rheediL    W.   and  A.  Syn.     of 

Hoya  pendula. —  Wight  and  Arnott. 
Asclepias  tenacissima.  Roxb.  Syu,  of  Mara* 

denia  tenacissima.—  W,  cmd  A, 
Asclepias  tinctoria.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Peiita* 

trupis  microphylla.— TT.  and  A, 
Asclepias  tinctoria.   Roxb.  Syn.  of  Mars* 

deuia  tinctoria.  ^/f.  Brown. 
Asclepias  tomentoea.  Herb.  Madi.  Syn.  <^ 

Marsdenia  tenadasima.—  If.  and  A. 

Several  of  these  are  veared     as  floirerin^ 
plants.    See  Calotropis ;  Hindoo  -.  Marsdenia. 

ASCLEPIAS  VOLUBILIS.    Linn. 


Palaykeeray.      ...  Tam.  I  Palay  koora 

Nukchikffi  ki  baji.  DuK.  |  Ainn,  Mat.  Med.  />.  265* 

ASCLEPIAS  VOMITORIA  Koen.     Synl 
of  Tylophora  asthmatica.—^.  and  A. — 

ASCLEPIAS  CURRASAVICA.    Littn 


Indian  Root. 

Wild     Ipecacuanha. 

Bastard 


» 


Currassavian  Mallow- 
wort. 
Yellow  milk  weed. 

a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  now  found     !«  \ 
most  parts  of  Tropical  America  and  liuiia  and  - 
cultivated   in  China  as  a  fluwiring  plant :    is  a 
pretty   little  annual,  with  a  small   saffron    and 
orauge-coloured    flower,   and  is  quite  com  mon 
in   the   Tenasserim   Provinces.    The   root    ia, 
emetic,  and  is  so   used  by  the  negroes  of    tha.; 
West  Indies.     The  juice  is  made  iuto  a  8yru|i^ 
and  is  used  as  a  vermifuge. —  WtUiumH^  Mttdtiig  \ 
Kingdom  p.  288  Voigt  p.  539. 

ASElilS.  HiND^  a  form  of  hindu  benedio* 
tion  only  bestowed  by  women  and  pr]e^ta  :  it ; 
is  performed  by  clasping  both  hands  over  ttittl 
person's  head,  and  waving  over  him  a  piece  off' 
silver  or  other  valuable  which  is  bestowed  im, 
charity.  The  Tamil  people  similarly  wave.ajj 
fowl  or  aheeps  head  around  a  sick  ma»«d 
Tliis  is  a  very  ancient  ceremony,  and  is  calh|4 
NachravaU.  Col.  Tod  frequently  had  a  I«vMi 
salver  filled  with  silver  coin  waved  over  uv 
head,  which  was  handed  for  disthbutUMiij 
amongst  bis  attendants.  It  is  mo^t  appropriaiii^ 
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fioffl  ike  ladies  from  ifhom  also  be  had  tbis 
ferfonned  by  their  proxies,  the  family  priest  or 
ieB»le  stteDdants.  It  is  also  a  mahomedan 
lik.  Tod's.  Jiajasihan  FqL  up.  618.  See 
hk\n  Lena 

ASELLU8.    The  Cod.   See  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

ASFALT.  Bus.  A3FALT0.   Sp.  Bitumen. 

ASFIDAJ.  Arab.  ^tXxAjJ]  White  Lead. 

AS-GANDH.  Sans.  Deku.  Pbysalis  flexu- 
osa,  Nees :  P  somnifera. 

ASGHUK,  a  town  in  the  Punjab,  on  the 
Ifidus,  where  there  are  gold  washings. 

ASH  TK£E.     Fraxinus. 

Ana Arab.  I  Ornus..*  ...Ijat. 

Orel Heb.     I 

Of  ibis  genus,  there  are  two  species  in  the 
Yitatn  Hiomlayas,  the  Fraxinus  floribunda,  or 
brice  Ash  and  F.  Xanthylloiiles  or  (^rab  A»h. 
Tbe  wood  of  tlie  former  in  toughness  resembles 
Si^lisii  ash,  it  is  a  large  tree,  occasionally  1 2  or 
IS  ietl  in  girth,  but  is  not  abundant.  The  crab 
idiis  only  Urge  enough  for  tool  handles.  They 
$wt  in  the  Western  Himalayas,  in  the  Meh- 
n  fomt,  near  Abbolabad,  Hazara,  and  in  the 
niley  of  the  Sutlej,  there  is  abundance  of  yew 
ttdolite,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  box 
ndasb,  the  asb  and  olive  near  the  river  but 
ibe  box  and  yew  on  the  higher  slope?,  2,000 
hi  or  more  abov«  the  Sutlej.  The  larger  ash 
ad  jfv  are  much  esteemed  for  Jampan  polfs, 
WIU  ind  tool  bandies,  &c.,  and  the  Aeh,  in 
nioiir,  i^rain  and  tougliuess  resembles  the  En- 
fjaA  Hud  makes  Kood  walking  sticks  — Cnl. 
'««.  Ex,  1862.  Clegh.  Punjab  KeporL  See 
Fiaiinus. 

ASUAAR,  a  son  of  Joktan.    See  Joktan. 

A:^HAB,   Arab,  companions  of  Mahomed. 
TheAstuwaimt-el  Ashab,   the   Column  of   the 
.  GMbfMnions,     whose   graves    are   at   the    El 
hin^m.-'Burlon^s  Pilgrimaffe,  m.  f/.  3^6. 

ASHAOAH,    Sans.    A.  Purva,    the  20lh. 
^  lad  A.  Uttarii,   the  2  Ist  Lunar  mansions,  hIso 
^  *th  Lunar  month.— A'i/.    Wamn    Kala 

ASHADHA,  the  3rd  Solar  month,  Hindu 
^mination,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  sign 
Kdbttoa,  11,  answering  to  the  Tamil  month 
i*li.-Arf.  fTarr.  KalaSanhila, 

ASHaKA-BASH.     See  Youkharee  hash. 

i8HARY,  in  MaUbar,  the  carpenter  caste, 
Vlio  in  common  with  the  braes  founder,  gold 
-iid  iron  smiths,  rontinue  ibe  practice  of  poly- 
***li7»  but  in  Civil  inheritance  follow  from 
'Mer  to  son,  and  not  the  old  Italian  practice 
^  natemal  descent,  descensus  ab  utero.  The 
..4Mr  brother  manies  and    the  wife  is  common 

ElU  ibe  brothers.  If  a  junior  wish  to  marry 
itiist  live  apart  and  set  up  business  aparr, 
I  if  any  of  bis  )ounger  brotliers  reside  with 
K  his  wife  IS  common  to  them.     See  Poly- 


ASHUAF 

ASHDOD,  the  modern  Eadud,  now  an  in« 
significant  village,  11  miles^  S.  W.  from 
Ekron. 

ASHER,  the  modern  Accho,  is  situated  at 
the  northern  corner  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  oppo** 
site  Mount  Carmei* 

ASHES. 

Samboo]  ...    Tak.  |  Bhaanoam       ...     San^ 

Boodida  ...     TaL.  I  Vibudi  ...      Tel. 

Rakh  ...  HiWD.  |  Tiroonoot  Oondi  ..  Tam. 

Wood  ashes  are  useful  for  cleaning  ntelals ; 
enclosed  in  a  bag  aud  dusted  througli  it  by 
striking  it  on  a  knife  board,  it  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  bath  brick  for  cleaning  knives.  Balls 
of  cowdung  ashes  are  sold  in  tlie  bazars  under 
the  Teloogoo  name  of  Vibudi.  Tamni,  Tiroo- 
noot Oondi,  and  are  much  used  for  cleaning 
niilitnry  appointments  and  brass  mountii^gs  of 
harneas,  &o.  In  commerce,  the  term  applies 
to  such  vegetable  ash  as  the  alkaline  saUs  ate 
extracted  from.— i/r.  ModCy  M»  8.  S* 

ASHKANIAN,  written  also  ASHGANIAN 
a  name  given  by  the  Persians  to  a  number  of 
petty  kings  who  followed  alter  Alexander,  ibey 
are  the  Arsacidse  of  the  Greeks  and  are  also 
described  as  the  Mnluk  ul  Tawaif.  See  Ar- 
sacidse :  Persian  Kings. 

ASHLESH  A^  in  hindu  astronomy,  the  aster- 
ism  of  the  serpeut. 

ASHOK*  Sans.  Jonesia  asoca. 
ASHON.  B£NG.  Terminnlia  tomentosa, 

A^HOO-KUCHOO.  Beno.  Colocasia  anti- 
quorum. 

ASHORA  or  ASH  RAH.  Arab.  From  Ara- 
bic, '  ashr'  a  tenth  part,  the  first  tm  da\s  of  the 
nioliurruin,  or  the  ccreinotiies  observed  duiinj^ 
that  part  of  the  mouth.  Housfs  are  appro- 
priated in  which  they  set  np  A  Hums,  Tuboms, 
Shnh-na^heens,  Booraq's,  &c.,  and  somfiimt-s 
screens  made  of  mica.  Ihese  plncea  are  called 
the  Ashoor  Khanah  (ten  day  housed ;  T^zeea 
Khanah  (the  house  of  mourning);  and  Astana 
(a  threshtdd  or  faqueer's  residence).  In  Upper 
Hindustan,  opulent  mahomedans  ereci  an  Im- 
ambara, .  and  the  Shiahs  generally  follow  a 
similar  practice. — Ilerkloti, 

ASHPHUL.  Beno.  Nepheliura  longan  or 
Scytalia  iongan.     Mclay  longan. 

ASHK.  AuAB.  Caloiropis  gigantea. 

ASHR.  All.  The  tenth,  by  mahomedan  Inw, 
land  is  liable  only  to  two  imposts,  viz.,  the 
Ashr  or  tithe,  a  poor  rate  due  only  on  the 
actual  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  khimj  or 
I  tribute,  generally  imposed  on  land  within  reach 
of  running  water  or  means  of  irrigation.  A 
land  can  be  subject  both  to  Ashr  and  Khiraj  at 
the  SHroe  time.     See  Khiraj. 

ASHRAE.  This  poet  dates  bis  history  of 
Sekaniier  or  Alexander,  entitled  Zajer  ^'amt/i 
the  Book  of  Victories,  A.  11.  848,  (A.  D. 
1,4  ti>-  Oustlfys  TruvtU,^  foL  iL  p-  391. 
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ASHBAFVf;  a  gold  coin  of  Indifi,  no  longer 
current,  valve  1 6  and  1 6  Rupees  called  a  gold 
mohur.     See  Silver  Coinage. 

aSHRAF-UL-BALAD,  an  appellation  of 
Kandahar^ 

ASHRE.  A  grove.  Tbe  groves  in  which 
the  ancient  Sabaeans  worshipped  -  De  Bode. 

ASH-SHORA.— ?  Limonia  peutapbylla? 

ASHStlOWRA.  BfiNO.  Glyeoamis  penta- 
phylla. 

ASHTA,  four  towns  in  India  one  in  L.  75^ 
19'  E.  and  L.  18°. 45'  N.,  another  in  76°  15, 
E.  and  L.  i  9°  24'  N.,  a  luird  in  L.  76°  49'  B' 
and  L.  18°  83'  N.,  and  a  fourth  in  L.  76^  51. 
E,  and  L.  23 «  9'  N. 

ASHTA  SaNs.  Eight.  Asta  Dika,  the  eight 
points  of  the  compass,  includinic  the  cardinal. 

ASHTAK.A.  Sansc.  A  book  or  chapter  of 
the  Vedas,  a  series  of  which  f^irms  a  Sakta. 
Dffi  Adrift II  *  v^cdfl 

ASHTANQADAND  A  ;  Dandawat,  a  hindu 
reverential  salutation,  cousistinx  of  the  pros- 
tration of  ihe  body  with  the  ap)>lieation  of 
eight  parts — the  forehead,  breast,  hands,  kneea 
and  insteps  of  the  fe«t,  to  the  ground. 

ASHTA  SAUARISKA,  a  book  on  bud- 
dhism-    See  Frajiia. 

A3HTI,  in  L.  18°  48'  N.  L.  75°  1  i'  in  the 
Dekhan,  80  miles  S.  E.  of  Alimednugger,  the 
site  of  the  last  battle  wltii  the  M>tji  Kao.  The 
mean  height  of  the  village  is  1,460  ft.  BuUt, 
another  Ashti  is  in  L  75^41' B.  and  L.  18° 
25'  N.  and  a  third  in  L.  75«  29'  E.  and  L.  17° 
50' N. 

ASHTORETH,Affropr<),  Astarte,  the  princi- 
pjtl  female  divinity  of  the  PhaeniciiinSy  as  Baal 
WHS  their  principal  male  divinity  and  her  worship 
seems  to  have  gone  with  the  rhcenisians  to  all 
their  colonies.  Astarte,  of  the  Syrians,Ken  of  the 
Egyptians,  Hera  of  tlie  Assyrians,  Yenus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  M^letta  of  the  Arabs 
and  Doarga  of  the  hindas  are  all  one  and  the 
same  diviniiv,  with  modifications  to  suit  the 
views  of  the  different  nations  who  followed  the 
worship  of  the  female  generative  principle.  The 
worship  was  baredon.  a  physiological  theory. 
Tlie  hindu  Doorga,  as  well,  stands  erect  upon  a 
a  lion  and  holds  a  serpent  in  her  hand  ns  does 
Ken  in  the  Egyptian  tablet,  or  Hera  in  the 
Assyrian  bas  reliefs.     See  Astarte. 

ASIIWA  GUNDA.  Bung.  Physalis  somni- 
fera,  var.  P.  flexuosa,  Nees. 

A8HWAP00R,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  80° 
51' E.  and  L.  17°52'N. 

ASHWITH.  Bhno.   Fious  religiosa.— Zw«. 

AST,  was  the  term  applied  to  the  Gete,  Yeut 
or  Jut,  when  ihey  invaded  Scandinavia  and 
founded  Jutland.  The  Asi  seem  to  have  been 
a  northern  race  with  several  divisions  some  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Egyptian  king  Scti  HI.  Colonel  Tod  considers 
VasX  Scandinavia  was  occupied   by   a  tribe  of 


the  Asi.  He  says  that  the  Suevi  or  8ivon< 
erected  the  celebrated  temple  of  Upaala  ii 
which  they  placed  the  statues  of  Thor,  Wodei 
and  Freya,  the  triple  diviuiij  of  the  Scandinaj 
vian  Asi. 

ASIA,  the  Southern  and  Eastern  portion 
this  part  of  the  Old  World,  which  may  be  ii< 
ticed  in  this  CyclopflBdia,  may  be  indicated 
lying  Sonth  of  Siberia.  Traversing  the  kini 
doms  of  Hindustan  and  Kabul,  from  the  Ehi 
of  Bengal  to  Herat,  we  find  India  everywhei 
bounded  on  the  North  by  a  chain  of  moui 
tains,  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  soot 
for  almost  the  whole  of  that  extent,  and  froi 
which  all  the  great  rivers  of  both  countries  a[ 
pear  to  issue.  This  chain  commences  ntor  tl 
Bramhaputer,  and  runs  nearly  Northwest 
fnr  as  Kashmir.  During  this  part  of  its  conn 
from  Hima,  the  Sanscrit,  for  snow,  it  i^  ralff 
Himaleh,  by  the  natives  of  the  neigh bourii 
countries  and  it  is  the  Himalaya  of  the  Bi 
tish.  From  Kashmir,  its  general  direction 
a  liitle  to  the  South-west,  as  far  as  the  hi| 
snowy  peak  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  nearly  north 
Kabul.  From  this  peak  its  height  dirainisl 
it  no  longer  wears  perpetual  snow,  and  ia 
after  lost  in  a  group  of  mountains,  whi 
stretch  in  length  from  Kabul  almost  to  Hei 
ftnd  occupy  more  than  two  degrees  of  laihi 
in  their  breadth.  Some  ranges  issue  from 
mass  on  the  west,  and  extend  so  far  into 
sia,  as  to  justify,  if  not  completely  to  establi 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  connei 
this  range  with  mount  Caucasus  on  the  west 
the  Caspian  Sea.  From  Caslimeer  to  Hind^ 
Coosh,  the  whole  range  is  known  by  the  ni 
of  that  peak.  From  thence  to  the  meridi 
of  Herat,  the  mountains  hnve  no  general  nai 
among  the  uatives,  but  that  of  Paropamit 
has  long  been  applied  to  them  by  Europe 
geot^raphers.  As  seen  from  the  plains 
Peshawar,  the  fourth  is  the  principal  range] 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  is  always  cot4 
with  snow.  It  is  conspicuous  from  Bacti 
and  the  borders  of  India,  and  is  seen  fi 
places  far  off  in  Tartary.  Elphinatone  says  tl 
the  ridi^e  of  Imaus  or  Himalleh,  is  seea  fi 
a  distance  of  150  and  even  250  miles. 
Paropamisan  chain,  which  bounds  the 
tan  on  the  west,  extends  three  hundred 
fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two  hunt 
from  north  to  sonth.  The  whole  of  this  s[ 
is  a  maze  of  mountains,  and^  though  it  affV 
a  habitation  to  the  Eimauk  and  Hnsara  tril 
it  is  so  difficult  of  access,  and  so  little  frequ^ 
ed,  that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geogra] 
are  to  be  obtained.  It  is  certain,  bowei 
that  the  range  of  Hindoo  Coosh  is  there 
longer  so  lofty  as  to  be  conspicuous  anai 
the  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
that  no  continued  litie  of  perpetual  snow 
^ny  more  be  traced.     The  eastern  half  of  * 
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deTstcd  region  is  iLbabii^cI  uy  the  Haeareh, 
nd  is  cold,  rugged,  «i)d  barren  ;  the  level 
flots  are  little  cuUivated,  and  the  bills  are 
1^  aod  abrupt-  The  western  purt,  which 
kkoga  to  the  Eimak,  though  it  has  viider 
nibi,  and  is  better  cultivated, .  is  still  a  wild 


and  outer  range  of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  drains 
all  the  northern  range  of  the  plateau.  The 
dxos  rising  in  the  Sari  Kul  or  yellow  lake  of 
Pamir,  at  least  300  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Jaxartes»receivesfron]  its  right  bank  a  multitude 
of  small  streams,  which  run  to  the  south  through 


snd  poor  country-    The  northern  face  of  these    rugged  valleys  on  the  south  western  face  of  the 
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Bountains  has  a  sudden  descent  into  the  pro- 
fince  or  Balkh  :  their  acclivity  is  less  on  their 
etber  extremities,  except  perhaps  on  the  west 
Of  south-west.  On  the  north-west  they  seem 
to  link  gradually  into  the  plain  which  borders 
Mtke  desert.  The  slope  of  the  whole  tract  is 
toffirdo  the  west.  To  the  north  of  tbis,  ex- 
teadrng  eastwardly  and  to  the  west,  are  the 
denied  plains  of  Tartary,  the  Asiatic  doroi^ 
niosi  of  Bussia,  Chinese  Tartary  and  China,  and 
tbe  legions  occupied  by  several  Turkoman 
lilkms.  To  the  south  is  India  with  its  two 
inioiulas,  and  its  archipelagos  on  the  eas, 
litli  the  dominions  of  Persia,  of  Turkey  in 
kk  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  peninsula  of 
Aiabii  on  the  weat- 

Central  Asia,  is  a  term  of  the  present  day, 
ved  differently  by  geographers,  ethnologists 
lod  poKiicians,  hxX  is  usually  applied  to  the 
Itgion  entervenini;  between  Uusaia  in  Asia  and 
miih  India  and  lying  to  the  west  of  Chinese 
Intarj.  The  whole  country  of  Central  Asia 
letveen  India  and  Tartary,  is  one  broad  moun- 
fni  lasge,  the  Himalaya  forming  the  southern 
M  and  the  Kuen-lun  the  northern.  The 
itfilior  has  some  lovely  valleys,  like  Kashmir, 
Iritis  more  usually  broken  into  rocky  ravines, 
which  the  affluents  of  the  Indus  force 
irway  towards  the  plains  ;  or  else  stretches 
those  vast  trreleas  uplands,  which  are 
•f  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  rfinge 
its  whole  extent.  The  direction  of 
iwge  is  from  east  to  west  trending  slightly 
Ihe  north,  while  the  parallel  chaju  thai 
Siberia  to  the  south  and  Ute  out^r 
of  vhich  18  the  Thian  Shan,  trends jsoiner 
Id  the  south';  so  that  at  a  short  distance 
tta  west  of  Yarkand  and  Eaahgar  thie  great 
depression  of  Chinese  Tartary  termi- 
ud  the  bounding  ranges  coalesce  in  the 
led  table  land  of  Pamir.  The  ascent  from 
and  Kashgar  westward  to  the  table. 
of  Pamir  is  almost  impereeptable :  and 
that  lofty  position  is  gai}ied,  where  the 
elevatiouis  probably  as  much  as  15,0(^0 
above  the  se%  a  vast  open  plain  is  seeu 
stietches  from  the  valley  of  theJazaries 
diteetion,  across  thp  head  streams  of  the 
to  tlie  top  of  the  Knshgar  or  Chitral 
ia .another.  This  plateau  may  be  700  pr 
stks  in  extenU  It  is. studded  throughout 
Ubbs  ;  und  from  it,  descend  four  great 
Ifltenif.  The  Narym  whioh  is  the  mtiin 
ot  the  Jaxaries,  runs  through  a  long 
I  valtqf  between  the  culminating  ridge 


Pamir  Uplands.  The  western  face  of  Pamir 
between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus  is  far  more 
precipitous  than  the  eastern.  Bidges  run  out  as 
far  as  Samarcand  and  Karshi,  and  the  streams 
from  the  upland  which  twine  amongst  these 
ridges  form  the  Zar-afshan  and  Karshi  part  of 
the  water  system  of  the  Oxus,  though  before 
they  reach  that  river  they  are  entirely  consumed 
in  irrigation.  The  water  system  of  the  Indus 
is  formed  on  the  south  eastern  extremity  of 
Pamir,  wlre^e  the  table  land  is  lost  in  the  rocky 
summits  of  Huz  Tagh  and  a  nnrmber  of  streams 
drain-off  to  the  southward,  forming'  two  sub- 
sidiary Indus  systems.  A  culminating  ridget 
Pusht-i-khar  or  Ass's  back, which  runs  out  from 
the  sau(h  east  corners  of  thePamir  plateau  is  the 
true  watershed  between  Thibet  land  Kabul,  the 
streams  flowing  to  the  southward  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  shoulder  which  joins  the  Hindu 
Kush,  from  the  streams  desceinding  through 
iVakkan  and  Badakhshan  to  the .  Oxna,  and 
forming  the  Kabul  river  which  falls  into  the 
Indus  at  Attock,  while  those  Mhat  flow  to 
the  south  east  are  divided  by  the  Muz 
Tagh  range  from  Tartary  and  descend  through 
a  series  of  rocky  valleys  and  precipitous 
gorges  into  the  upper  Indus  at  Little  Thibet. 
From  the  eastern  face  of  Pamir  again,  which 
slopes  off  very  gradually  into  the  plains  of 
Tartary,  is  supplied  a  fourth  water  system,  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  amnll  streams  which, 
passing  by  Tarkhand  and  Kashgar  are  ultimate- 
ly  lost  in  the  sandy  desert  or  in  some  cases 
reach  the  central  lake  of  Lobnur. 

Central  Asia  has  a  hardy  peasantry,  dwelling 
in  the  mountain  regions*  with  its  vast  upland 
downs  well  suited  for  summer  pasture,  paitly 
deceudants  of  the  original  inhabitants  and  in 
part  of  the  many  migratory  Vaces  who  have 
swept  through  the  country.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  tracts  of  surpassinv:  fertility, 
Turk,  Bokhariot,  Kalmuck  Kirghiz,  Ouigur, 
Mai^chus,  Chinese,  Armenians  and  Indians  dwel 
in  the  well  watered  plains.  Beyond  thsee,  in 
every  direction  is  the  pathless  desert  which 
has  been  tenanted  .  by  pastoral  nomades  ever 
since  the:  earth  was  peopled.  There  seems 
from  the  Vendidad  opening  chapters  in  an- 
cient tinjes  to  have  been  a  gnat  kingdom  in 
Central  Asia.  An  eastern  branch  with  its  prime- 
val seats  on  the  Oxus,  the  Iranian  people,  who 
were  settled  betw«  en  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Irsael,  and 
still  bold  their  ground  in  the  country,  under  the 
names  of  Tat,   Tajik,   Sert,  Galsha  and  Parsi- 
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wnn,— B  primitive  iind  not  impure  Iranian. (  em  part  of  Mesopolnmia,  15.  C.  2,900.  These 
population,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  almost  every 
district  from  the  Indus  to  the  J^xartes,  and 
tliroughout  the  valleys  of  the  Ozus.  Very 
little  exact  knowledge  is  available,  as  to  th& 
history  of  the  races  who  dwelt  in  Asin,  in 
ancient  times.  The  earliest  starting  points 
from  which  emigrations  have  been  traced,  are 
on  the  one  hand,  the  pre^historic  time  when  the 
Semitic  rares,  dwelt  in  the  land  dlt  the  sourees 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  western  part  of  that 
tfreat  mountain  chain  above  noticed  :  while  the 
primeval  seats  of  the  Arians  were  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Belur  Tajsh,  in  the  highland  of 
Pamir,  between  the  40th  and  37th  degrfes  of 
N.  latitude  and  86 ih  and  90th  degeees  of 
longitude.  The  Arians  who  migrated  thence 
through  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  intt)  India, 
notice  in  I  heir  writings,  a  territory,  the  Uttara- 
Kuru  as  their  original  dwelling  places,  but 
the  site  of .  that  plnoe  is  now  unknown,  though 
every  Arian  bindu  still  speaks  of  it.  On 
I  he  western  slope  of  the  Belur  Ta^eh  and  the 
Mustagh  (the  Tian-Suang  or  Celestial  mountain 
of  the  Ghiitese)  the  Haro-berezaiti  (Aibordsh) 
is  likewise  to  be  looked  for,  which  is  invoked 
in  the  Zendavista  as  the  principal  mountain 
and  the  primeval  souroe  of  the  waters,  and 
Lassen  has  remarked  that,  at  the  present 
^ay,  the  old  indigenous  inhabitants  of  that 
district,  and  generally  those  of  Kasbgar,  Yar- 
khand,  Khoten,  Turfan  and  the  adjacent  high- 
lands, are  Tajik  who  speak  Persian,  and  who 
Are  all  agriculturists.  The  Turcoman  either 
fame  lifter  them  aiid  settled  at  a  later  period, 
or  else  they  are  aborigines  whom  the  Arians 
found. there.  What  seem?  to  have  induced  the 
Arians  to  leave  the  step))es  of  Pamir  was 
some  alteration  in  the  climate  induced  by  9ome 
vast  disturbance  of  nature  and  they  followed  a 
northerly  route  toSogd  and  not  along  the  course 
of  t\\e  Oxus,  which  would  have  taken  them  to 
Baelria.  Chevalier  Bun^en  (iv.  49  L)  indicates 
fiom  B,  C.  7250  to  5,000  as  hxving  seen,  in 
Asia,  the  united  races  of  the  Ariina  and  their 
gradual  separation  into  the  Indo-Germauic 
raees,  as  Kelts,  Armenians,  Iranians,  Greeks, 
Blaves,  Germans,  kc,  and  the  formation  of  the 
separate  races  of  Northern  and  Southern  Se- 
mites, and  from  B.  C.  5,000  to  4,000  as  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  the  Ariau  kingdoms 
in  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  Northern  Media  and 
to  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  at  which  date,  the 
Semites  commenced  to  use  written  characters  ; 
and  he  considers  that,  on  the  last  date,  B.  C 
4,000  the  Arians  moved  into  the  Indus  valley 
aud  B.  C.  S784.  a  powerful  (/haldeau  kingdom 
was  formed  in  Southern  Babylonia.  I^e  names 
B,  C.  3250  as  the  date  of  the  bttilding  of 
Babylon  :  the  birth  of  Abraham  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  as  occurring  B.  C.  ?927,  and  his 
withdrawal  with  his  father  to  the  South  West- 


Indo-Germjinic    and     Semitic    families^    from 
those  early  ages   until    now,   have  been  exer- 
cising a  paramount  influence  in    the    vorld. 
Klaproth  includes  under  the  designation  Indo- 
Germanic,  in  At^ia,  Indians,  Persians,  Afghans, 
Kurds,  Medes,  Qssets,  Armenians,  and  in  Ku- 
rope,   Slavonians,    Germans,    Danes,    Swedes, 
Norwegians,  English,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all 
the    people    who     there    speak   a    language 
derived  from  Latin  {Kennedy  on   the   oriffiu 
of  ktnguoges^p,  217)  and  he  is  of  opinion  thnt 
the    wide    dispersion    of  the   Indo-Germanic 
race  took  place  probably   before  the  flood  of 
Noah  ;  and  that   it   is  the  only    Asiatic    race. 
which   appears  to  have  descended  after    that 
event  from  two  high  mountains  ;   namely,  from 
the  Himalaya  into  India  and  Middle  Asia,  and 
on   the  West   from  the  Caucasus  into    Asia 
Minor  and   Europe.     In   India   says  Colonel 
Kennedy,  this  race  mixed  itself  much  with   the 
dark  coloured  aborigines  and  thongh  its  speech 
predominated  its  physical  characteristics  were 
deteriorated,  as  has  ever  been  the  case  when  a 
mixture  has  taken  place  between   a  white  and 
black  or  brown  race  ;  when  the  physical  quali* 
ties  of  the  latter,  and  the   moral  qaalities  of 
each  undergo  an  inevitable  change.     [^Kenn^ff 
on   the   origin    of  langyagei,  p,    SI 7.)     The 
earlier  races  here  alluded  to,  however,  whoot 
the  Arian  immigrants  found  in  India  and  en- 
countered by  the   Semites  in  the  south  east  of 
Asia    seem    in   part  to   have   come    frona  m 
more  northern   and   perhaps   a  more   easteiH 
region  and  in  part  from  Africa,  and   the  langu-* 
ages  still  current  in  India,  the  Mahratta,  Guza^ 
rati,  Hindi,  Bengali  and   Panjabi  on  the  norcb  : 
of  the  river  Kistnah,  with  the  Telugu,  Taml^ 
Canarese,    Halayalam,     and    Tulava    amoiigaK 
the  nations  south  of  that  river,  the  former  havw. 
ing  as  a  basis  the  Sanscrit  which  the  Arianv  ■: 
spoke,  the   latter  class  with   a  Tartar   origttf;  | 
while  they  indicate  the  extetit  of  the  Arian  in** 
irusion  into  India,  also  mark  distinctively  iM  ■. 
dtH'erent  origins  of  the  two  great  races  now  laT  '■ 
India. 

Thfre  is  little  of  written   history  connect*' 
ed   with   much   of   Asia,    until  comparative^^ , 
recent  times,    and   in   all    ages    the  change? 
have  been  very  rapid  amongst  the  dynastinihi*, 
On  this  pointi  Chevalier  Bunsen   remarks  (iOif 
437-d)  that  the  history  of    all   the   A.aiattej 
monarchies  is  the   tome.     Formed   by    gra||! 
conquerors  and  supported  by  powerful  armtew 
after  a  single  reign  or  a  few  generations  durin^-i 
which  the  energy  of  the  founder  still  survirey 
ti«ey  sink  under  the  internal  weakness  of 
potisras,   and    the  enervating  luxury  of  hai 
life.     The   heads   of  the   domiuant  race,    t1 
military  nobility,  become  gradually  corrupti 
and  the  empire   built  upon  an  artificial  baaj 
only   awaits   the   first   shock  from  without    to 
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yield  to  some  new  and  enterprising  conqueror. 
Tkos  Babylon  foil  -.  thus  fell  Nineveh  before  it : 
thus  fell  Persia  after  it  and  so  even,  though  in 
idifferent  manner,  fell  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
(^iiiani,  Ml.  437-8.)  Amongst  the  earliest  of  the 
eosquering  nations  were  the  Egyptians  on 
\k  west  of  Asiiiy  the  Assyrians,  the  Arabs,  the 
Gieeki  under  Alexander^  and  the  Tartar  races. 
Tk  whole  of  the  oonntry  on  the  right  bank  of 
tke  opper  Indus  now  known  as  Peshawar,  oppo- 
site AUok  (Taxib)  and  still  higher  up  Was 
tribiUry  to  the  Assyrians  as  it  afterwards  was 
to  tlie  Medes  and  Persians.  According  to 
Ftioj,  Semiramia  captured  here,  on  the  Kophen 
(tte  Cabol  river,  the  Kabba)  the  city  of  the 
■we  name.  That  queen,  in  B.  C.  1280  fitted 
oit  as  armament  in  Bactria  and  crossed  the 
ladas  with  a  vast  force  The  Indian  ruler  had 
tikeo  up  a  position,  there,  especially  formidable 
Ina  the  number  of  his  archers  and  elephants  : 
ka  retreated  at  first,  but  soon  drore  back 
teiaois  in  total  disorder,  to  the  rirer^  which 
Ae  cfoased  after  great  difficulty,  and  with  an 
iaaeBae  loss.  Semiramis  concluded  an  arm- 
itiee,  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  re- 
Med  into  Bactria  with  a  third  of  the  army 
the  had  brought  against  India.  The  Indian  king, 
%iad  HaTira-pati  or  Shora-pati  seems  to  have 
tM  ruled  in  the  doab-territory  south  of  the  Sa- 
nnraU  (OL  Bmmun  m,  p.  547  io  550)  and  it 
to  ha?e  been  Jarasandha  of  Bagadha,  the 
ofBrihadatra  of  the  Lunar  race. 

ian  hiadtta  are  tall  as  a  race,  of  a  large 
,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  in  varying  shades: 
hi  the  previoaa  settlers  in  India  are  darker, 
vtt  Tarious  shades  of  black,  and  shorter,  in 
^ihN;  It  is  the  opinion  of  Chevalier  Bunsen 
%lthrre  is  a  historical  connexion  between  the 
^2^  mythology,  the  primaeval  records  of  the 
Wt  and  the  oldest  religion  of  Bi^ypt  and 
^  ind  that  primaeval  Atia  was  the  starting 
y  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
*■>■•  race,  and  that  its  language  was  8emi- 
^|i*^rian,  iti  which  the  Semitic  or  Western 
^^^  element  predominated  :  constant  inter- 
JV'Ma  to  progress  seem  to  have  occurred 
If  iaioads  or  migrations  of  the  northern 
Mar  races  whom  the  Greeks  oalled  Scythians. 
fcsirtiest  existing  accounts  of  this  people, 
^y8*  them  aa  rude  and  unlettered,  living  in 
independent  4tibes,  as  not  united  into 
Mlion,  and  perfectly  unacquainted  with 
l^iog  and  arts  of  civilized  society. 
*  'tis  eharaeterises  the  Scythians  aa  the 
ifmoraat  of  men,  and  every  subsequent 
pCioQ  of  them  fully  confirms  this.  {Sir 
w,/MeiyM  Kennedy  om  tke  origin  of  Ian- 
f*  4.)  Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us  that  the 
^tie  highland  aouth-eaat  of  the  Black 
^  soutb-west  of  the  Caspian,  has  ever 
MHMkaUe  for  ita  numerous  races  and  is 
t  wA-heid   of  nationalities  where  the 
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people  promise  at  no  distant  period  to  combine 
into  new  nations.  This  region  is  enclosed  on 
the  west  by  the  torrent  river  Kizil  Irmak,  the 
Halys  of  the  ancients  ;  on  the  south  it  has  the 
Tigro  Euphratea  valley  and  its  border  lands  : 
on  the  east  are  the  desert  tracts  of  central  Per^ 
sia  ;  and  on  its  north,  the  Black  Sea,  Russian 
Georgia  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  highland 
is  formed  by  several  entangled  mountain  chains 
apparently  belonging  to  but  somewhat  apart 
from  the  Caucasus,  from  which  ii  is  separated 
by  the  wide  valley  of  Georgia,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Bion  or  Phases  and  the  Araxes. 
These  highland  mountains  run  N*  West  and  S. 
Bast  from  the  Anatolian  Coast  beyond  Trebi- 
sond  to  the  lofty  peak  of  Demavend,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tabriz  or  Taurus.  It  com- 
prises parts  of  Turkey,  Russia  and  Persia,  the 
whole  East  of  Anatolia,  with  Northern  Kur- 
distan, both  of  which  belong  to  Turkey,  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Karabagh 
with  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbijan  and  in 
their  central  point  is  the  double  cone  of  Ararat, 
covered  by  never  melting  snows* 

The  soil  is  fertile  up  to  6,000  feet,  and  pro- 
duces all  kinds  of  cereals,  and  the  ''  yaila"  or 
pasture  lands  of  vast  extent  rise  still  higher, 
clothed  with  excellent  grass.  lu  the  vntleys 
below,  are  the  vines,  fruit  trees,  maize,  rice, 
tobacco  and  varied  cultivation  alternating  with 
forests  in  whieh  grow  the  ash,  walnut,  box, 
elm>  beech,  oak,  fir  and  pine,  and  amongst  its 
minerals  are  iron,  copper,  silver  and  lead. 
From  its  valleys,  flow  the  great  rivers,  Chorook. 
Araxes,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  with  all  their 
countless  tributaries  with  other  water  courses^ 
some  for  the  Black  Sea,  some  to  the  Caspian^ 
some  to  the  Mediterraneau  and  some  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  population  of  that  mountain  tract  is 
made  up  of  Armenians,  Turkomans  and  Kurds, 
and  until  recently  did  not  exceed  fifteen  to  the 
square  mile.  But  to  avoid  the  pressure  of 
Sittssian  rule  many  of  the  Turkomans  from  the 
N.  East  and  many  Circaasians  have  crossed  into 
the  Turkish  dominions  and  many  Turkomans 
alao  have  joined  from  Persia. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  S.  Eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  the  races  occupying  it  are  those  named 
by  Prichard  Iranian,  (also  Indo-Atlantic  or 
Caucasian)  Turanian  (or  Mongolian)  ;  Negro ; 
Papuan  (or  woolly  haired  races  of  Polynesia)  to 
whom  Pickering  gave  the  name  of  Negrito  ; 
the  Alfourou  or  Australian  race,  the  Malay  and 
Indian.  In  British  India,  the  Aryan  race  oc- 
cupy the  North  and  N.  West  parts,  commonly 
known  as  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab.  Peninsu- 
lar India  ia  ehiefly  inhabited  by  a  Tsmulian 
stock.  On  the  borders  of  British  India,  in  the 
N.  West,  North,  N.  East  and  East,  are  people 
of  the  Mongolian  stock, — the  Tibetans,  Nepal 
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tribes,  aevernl  populations  of  the  Sub-Hioaa- 
lAyan  raoge^  the  Burmese,  the  Siaojese,  the 
J^^tives  of  Pegu^  the  Cambojiaus,  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  and  the  Chiuese.  la  the  south  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  in  tire  Andamans,  in  the  Arm 
group  of  Islands  of  the  ArchipelagO)  in  New 
Guinea  are  uegro  races  and  the  Malay  race,  ex- 
tenfls  from  Sumatra  into  most  of  the  Archipe- 
lagic islands.— Ch.  Bunsea  notices  that  in 
Kaatern  Asia  are  countless  tribes  and  races, 
on  tbe  coniiues  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryaa  races, 
but  occupying  a  large  portion  of  Central  Asia 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  to  the 
extreme  l^onk  of  Europe.  These  present  the 
widest  diversity   of  degrees  of  culture  and  iu 


yllables  through 
Txu^hism,  up  to  the  elaborate  xefiBement 
of  the  Turkish,  Finnic  and  Magyar,  otFshoots 
from  the  same  stem.  Among  some  of  these 
people,  religion  is  in  the  early  stage  of  nature 
worship  i  in  some,  it  has  given  a  Turanic  form 
to  buddhism,  Christianity  or  Mahomedanism> 
But  vherever  we  find  Turanians,  we  find  a  ten- 
dency, a  yearning,  to  transport  themselves  out 
af  ordinary  life  into  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  which 
it\  its  highest  grade  rises  to  ecstasy  and  carnes 
the  votary  quite  out  of  his  semes.  It  is  their 
view  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  their  mode 
df  access  to  a  more  exalted  conscionsness.  It 
iff'this  to  which  Europeans  apply  the  budhistic 
#ord  Shamanism.  It  is  an  ecstatic  condition 
which  they  produce  hy  physical  excitement  of 
the  mind.  The  Mongolian  races  of  North 
America  refuse  nourishment  till  nearly  dead  of 
hunger,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  clair- 
voyance, and  this  is  the  end,  constantly  sojght 
Jbr  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinlcs, .  the 
noisy  beating  of  drums  and  tambours  and  all 
lflt>ds  df  deafening  and  overpowering  music 
which  are  the  invariable  aeoompaniments  of  all 
Turanic  modes  of  excitement,  as -also  of  the 
f$iddy  revolving,  danoe,  customaryL  with  them. 
The  Turaniaii  mind  sees  in  the  world  of  na* 
ture,  powers  and  spirits  of  which  he  stands  in 
iVW^-  It  stands  in  fear  ef  the  invisible.  Et^ery* 
ihing  around  is  full  of  spirits  and  it  is  to 
exorcise  such  and  avert  the  inftueDce  of  the 
eyil  eye  that  he  strives  to  work  himself  into  a 
( pndition  of  excitement,  to  become  an  equal 
match  wiih  the  surrounding  spirits.  The  belief 
ih  magic  is  universal  amongst  allTuranian  tribes. 
The  Turanian  form  of  Government  is  a  sangui- 
ifary  despoiisin,  tempered  at  best  by  a  military 
aristocrracy.— .9tt;2<e;i'«  God  in  HiMoryiVoU  <•  p* 
23.6  to  240.  Mr.  L^gaa  says  of  the  rapes  oft  he 
south-east  of  Asia,  that  the  Chinese  head 
when  viewed  from  the  front  has  a  strongly 
idarked  physical  relation  not  only  to  all  the  races 
ofthe  Moiigoliaii  type,  but  iu  a  much  closer  or 


American  Indians  and  some  of  the  aaateim 
Asianesian  tribes,  in  all  which  one  of  the  pfe«>  • 
vailing  Chinese  types  may  be  traced.  Nam^oas 
examples  of  the  elongated  head,  obtusely  wedger 
shaped  cranium,. and  avched  nose  of  Ameriea 
and  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  in  every  aaa«io<- 
blage  of  Chinese  in  Singapore.     The  ocoipital 
truncation  remarked  in  America  and  Polynesia 
is  common  in  south-eastern  Asia.    It  ie  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  Lau  race.    The  Tibet«a 
tribes  have  the  rise  of  the  skull  at  the  coronal 
region,  but  the  other  characteristics  are  want* 
iug.     The  heads  of  the  American  men  of  Dr» 
Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man  resemble 
tiioso  of  the  Chinese.     The  proqunent  lateral 
expansion  of  the  zygomse  is  comparaiivelj  laie 
in  the  Chinese  as  in  the  Americans.    The  ^<r 
matra  Malays  have  much  more  frequently  the 
typical  Mongolian  head»  as  have  also  the  allied 
tribes  of  the  Irawadi  basin,  with  whook  they 
are  most  nearly   connected  and  whence   they 
have  undoubtedly  derived  their  physical  stock* 
The  Chinese-like  triiies  of  Ultra-India  appear  to 
have  intruded  into  an  aucientharmoniefoniialioii 
that  extended  from  the  Himalayas  to  TaMnaniav 
and  it   is  more  probable  thai  their  la^uagas 
were  partially  influenced  by  the  native  oties  than 
thaty  on  their  iirst  emergence  from  the  weatsni 
highland;^   of  China,  a  change  occurred.    If 
the  Burman  stock  was  a  tribe  ejected  frooLlliA 
Alpine  poly  tonic  pro  vines  on  the  north  eaat  o( 
Ultra-India*  and  cut  off  fiom  all  coanectieii 
with  its  kindred  Alpine  tribes,  the  difference 
between  the  Burman  phonology  and  the  ChineMl 
might  have  been  affected  by  internal  deoayi 
But   it   cannot    be   assumed   that  it  iV4ia   •% 
Burman  may  be  a  fully  polytonic  formatuNi 
•akin  to  Chinese  and  partially  modified    by  thQ 
influence  of  harmonic  Turanian  languafces  wkil 
which  it  came  in  contact.    A  searching  oomt 
parative  analysis  can  alone  solve  such  qoestiotti^ 
The  ludo-Europeau  formation  can»  with  miiek 
probability,  be  referred    to  one  small  proviaM 
in  the  south  east  of  Asia,  where  it  muat  at  w» 
period  have  characterised  the  single  languaf^ 
of  a  single  tribe.    The  nature  of  tbiai'oriiiatiof^ 
and  its  relation  to  tHie  conterminous. languagei^i 
prove  that   it  is  of  comparatively  recent  anA 
rapid    expansion, .  aiid  consequently   of  liUiif 
comparative  importance  iu  the  investigation  ^ 
the  ethnology  of  tUe  w(M;ld  or  of  any  one  of  Ui# 
multitude  of  languages  which  are  connec|aA 
with  other  and  older  diffusions.    The  J«pi|Des% 
northern  Chinese  aud  the  principal  north  Aaaff 
rican  races,   do  i^  fact  so  strongly  vesemhii 
each  other  and  diffui,  so  oonsiderahly  from  thA 
Ugro-Scythic    and     allied  Asiatic    races  aii4 
from  the  Esquimau^^  tliat  thea;e  can  hardly  1^ 
a  doubt  that  they  are  descended  from  the.  WOt^. 
cast  Asiatic  stock.  .  But  even  if  tliia  is  adrnji^t 
ted,  the  western  alhnities  oC  the  Japanese  w)) 


n|ore  special  manlier  .lQ.tl|e  T^be^n  tribes,,  the  1  American  hinguages  would  prave^tiutlU^exe  i^MH 
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if  &Mi  eODne^tion  belireen  the  IMter  mid  ib« 
OfiKM;  Tii0  J«p«i»e«6  people  nvay  be  Cbi- 
MM  but  ibfljaoguag^ia  Kin  much  more  ihan  it 
iiCUnew*  On  ABe  wkoie^  qo  other  cottehi- 
MtMA  bedmwn  frt)iii  ^  ^mp^risoiief  the 
ifMBt  tbe  prenlHuiiMii  EHropean  and  the 
jNrtii  Aaktie  lao|;«agee  with  Uie  American, 
Ihm  thai,  before  the  li^er  ^pcead  ioto  the 
i^  Voridf  tMmaCioiUeicin  to  h  predottiHiated 
Iboagkoirt  the  Old,  save  an  the  Welttd^  tiwHs 
fntipied  by  th$  gneai  ao«ihem  iBoeoiHin  ays- 
tm  ctteadiflg  firioBi  Caaeaaua  to  Shan  Garjao, 
fld  ^  the  preaeol  mid  mA  nottham  Asiatic 
foHUtioia  are  mocUfioaiiona.  of  the  aneieiit 
MO^WHed,  in  aU  pfobabyiiy»  by  the  peren- 
aid  ialMace  of  the  omde  formatioBa  of  oivtl- 
id  nwttkvii  raoee. 

.•  AefeUoiring  are  ihe  principal  A aiatie  rivers 
mi  thflir  lengthy  vis. 
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AmafyTarlary 
UAxm,  Gambodia 
MunpuUr,  India 
Etpbreies,  Aaiatie  Turkey 
ImJqi,  ladia... 
%4a*Btta,  Bvffittah 
iaagca  ia  ledi 
hmii|  Biiniuih 
6itoaor(ku8,  Central  Aaia 
SinSf  Aaatio  Turkey 
fianbi  Panjiib.*. 
flMavarj,  Feuinaaii^ India... 
^iana,         India 

Noteddah  .       ^ 
i^,  Borneo 
msR,  Caoaaa*.* 

f^^a.  o/iA#  Jarf.  jrfrc*.  Jftcemhr  18d2,  />. 
i7$.  SlpkUdone's  Kingdom  of  Kabul^^  p. 
K  ^vatea'a  J^p/'«  i>/arr  ta  Untsiernl  His- 
%«  Bwnm^^  God  in  UUtnr^.,  -•  Mti  Pal- 
W^in  CvrnkiU  MapmuelB&S.  Kmutd^ 
M  lie  Ori§m  f^  Lan§^w§€9,  p^  4^  2 1 7<  Joutnetl 
Maa  ArMfelago,  p.  663.  See  India  S64, 
Afsa»  Kardialan,  Liaiy  PoiyanAry  ;  Kandahar, 
itblf  lUiag»  Kambogta,  Kofaf,  Koroa^  Central 
'^  ladia^  Mi^etio  needle,  Pakns,  Scmang, 
IWua. 

-  ASIA  ISLANDS,  in  the  Giliolo  Paaaege,  are 
ttne  low  lerel  islands,  the  moat  tooth -wester- 
Mtbeai  being  in  kt.  l""  0'  N.  and  24  miles 
Jk R.  of  Aiott  ialand8.--Zroi'j6«r^^. 

ASIAMINOB'  Bee  India,  p.  3B.d.  Javaa 
aarriislan,  Liul»  Pol  vend  ry. 
a^iAM ATIC  OB^  OKIEN  FAL  SOCIETIES 
^Moaad  in  ahaoat  etenr  ootiatry  ol  Europe 
'i^iBreaakaC  the  Presidency  toirna  of  India, 
«lftt jrf  them  {ftibliah  journals..    The  Asiatic 


Besearehea  eommeneed  in  1733,  with  Warrefk 
Hastings  as  patron,  and  Sir  William  Jone§ 
aiid  Charles  Wilkina  on  the  eomttiittee :  thev 
ooaaluded.fiith  ita  .20lh  Totome  in  18S9,  bttt 
are  continued  in  the  JFoarnal  of  the  sanie 
aoeiety, 

ASIATIC  PENNY. WORT.  En<>.  Hydr^ 
ootile  Aaiatiba* — TiiaA*  > 

ASH  HR  A9IANI>  axe  ftoimidea  <aho  Idok 
l^actria  from  the  Greeks,  and  who  Mr.  Prinae^ 
ooasideni  to  beScyifa)am  of  Aeea/ who  over' 
powered  l>be  Qreek  li^astkls  <in  SoghdiaiWa 
and  aorthem  Baetria  betweMi  140  and  190 
3...0.      . 

ASIL,  Arab.  Hind.-  >  A  maid  servant.  • 

AfilL-DURQ-AU,  or  Asilgfaur,  auppoe^  by 
Piinsep  to  be  the  town  of  Janaghur,  q.  y. 

ASINUS,  the  Aas.  Much  oonfoeion  ^^- 
Taala  aa  to  the  ^apecSea  of  <bia  genua,  resuUiivg 
apparently  from  nataialiata  .^deaerihing  the*i 
fiwm  imperfect  skina  and  from  animals  at-  dif- 
ferent ages,  Mid  of  differeuft  sexea*  Two  Ti- 
betan wild  animala  are  enunaerated,  th^  EqQti^s 
Kiang  of  Meoxtroft  and  the  .Eqniis  H^mit^fe 
of  authors,  aa  found  generally  throughout  Ti- 
bet. But  Mr*  Ko4g80n,:sthtea  that  there  is 
no  species  of  t^ild  horae  in.  Tibet  and  only  one 
apeoies  of  wild  Asa,  the  ^  Kianp^'*  wiii<ih 
Moorcroft  nan^d  the  Equua  kiang,  "hut*  tb 
#hich  Mr.  Uodgaea  applied  two  names,  viz., 
Asians  equioides,  and  Asihua  polyodon;  Mf. 
Bligh  retaina  the  term  A.  equieideses  the  wiKi 
Ass  or  the  Kiaag  of  the  Tibetana  aad  cotilitlen 
on  the  phiiiaaof  Tibet  Dr.  Hbrsftdd  considers 
As.  Kiang,  £q  :  Kiang  and  As.  Polyodonlo^ 
aynenymou8»  TheioUowing  apediea  of  the  divN 
Bion  Aainus,.  aa  defined  by  <3ray^  ai«  noVr 
likely  to  be  generally  acknoialedged  r^-^  ' 

Jiinus  Qttagffa.  The  Quagga  is  obtained 
from  the  Cape  territories,  and  ia  soai^ly  found 
northwartl  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river :  h\it 
still  ia  great  herds  southward,  asaooiiititfg^ith 
the  white  taihsd  Gnu,  as  A.  BurohelHi  doc^ 
with. the  Brindled  Gnou,  and  both  with  ostfieh^ 
(aa^iu  Xenophdn's/time  the' A.  hemippus  did  in 
MfAopbtamia)..  The  moat  bor8e4tke  in  struck 
ture  of  any ;  the  UippotigTis  ha  belHnos  6f 
Col;  C.  U«  'Smith  ia  probably  founded  on  a 
Quagga  foal,  perhaps  not  very  exactly  repr^ 
sentnd.  Such  an  aniitaal  as  this,  or  as  the 
•f^  Isabelline  Zebra*'  of  LevaiDant  could  not  have 
baeii  overlooked  by  ah  subseqtfent  explorei^ 
of  South  Africa. 

AmMus  BurckeHii^  Gray,  (Kqnus  ^ebra  of 
Bnroheil).  The  Damo,  or  original  Htppo- 
Hgria  of  the  ancients  and  also  th^  original 
Zebra  of  Pigafetta  from  Congo  ;  bilt  unknown 
to' Buffon,  who  regarded  the  next,  or  Moun* 
tain  Zebra,  and  the  4^aagga  as  the  two  sexes 
of  one  species,  dei^ominuted  by  him  the  Ze  brK 
(Hippotigris  Burchellii  aild  Ht  antiqnortimef 
H.   Smith,)  extensively   diffused    over  Afrfca, 
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even  to  Abyssinia  and   to  Congo,  and  sonih- 
ward  to  the  Gariep  men 

A.  Zebra^  (Equua  moBtanua,  Burchell). 
The  Zebra  of  modern  nomenclature,  or  (more 
distinotiTely)  the  mountain  Zebra ;  Wild  Paard 
(Wild  Horse)  of  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South 
Africa.  A  thorough  mountaineer,  and  known 
only  to  inhabit  South  Africa.  Also  tbe  most 
completely  striped  of  any^  down  to  the  very 
hoofs. 

A.  FulgwU.  Gray  (E.  Asinus,  Z.)  The 
true  Onager,  Onagras,  or  aboriginally  wild 
Ass,  Indigenous  to  North  East  Africa,  if 
not  also  to  the  Southern  psrts  of  Arabia  and 
the  Island  of  Soootni' 

E.  Hemippus.  E.  hemippus,  Is,  Bt. — 
Hilaire  ;  E.  asinus  onager,  apud  Wagner.  The 
Hemionus  or  Hemippus  of  the  ancients.  In- 
habiting the  deserts  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia* 

A»  OMager.  (£.  aainua  onager,  FallaB). 
The  Koulan  or  Gborkhur,  Inhabits  West 
Asia,  from  48*"  N.  latitude  Southward  to  Per- 
sia, Beluohistan,  and  Western  India. 

A' HemionuB.  (£.  hemionus,  Pallas  ;  E. 
Kyang,  Moorcroft ;  £.  polyodon,  Hodgson). 
The  Dshiggetai  or  Kyang.  Inhabits  Tibet, 
and  thence  northward  throogh  the  Gobi  Desert 
into  Mongolia  and  Southern  Siberis. 

So  far  as  known  for  certain,  the  last  two,  A. 
onager  and  A.  hemionus  are  distinguishable  by 
shades  of  colour  only,  and  by  unimportant  dif- 
ferences in  the  relative  extension  of  diilerent 
hues  and  markings.  The  A.  hamar  of  Col.  C. 
H.  Smith  is  rejected,  as  having  been  founded 
on  insufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  animal.  It  is  highly  improbable^  also, 
that  other  wild  asinine  species  yet  remain  to 
be  distinguished. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above.  That  the 
true  Onager  and  Hemionus  of  ancient  writers 
were  unknown  to  Pallas,  who  has  assigned 
these  names  to  cognate  species  or  races  that 
were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans. 

That,  accordingly)  the  Koulan  of  N.  Asia 
is  not  the  trne  Onager  or  aboriginal  Wild  Ass, 
but  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Ghor-Kbur. 
That  the  true  Onager,  or  wild  Ass,  is  not  an 
inhabit sni  of  Nortli  Asia,  but  of  the  North- 
East  of  Africa  and  the  Southern  part  of  Arabia. 

That  the  Koulan  and  the  Dshiggetai  or 
Kyang,  instead  of  being  strongly  distinguished 
apart,  bear  so  exceedingly  close  a  resemblance 
that  no  decided  specific  distinction  has  yet  been 
satisfactorily  pointed  out,  however  probable  it 
may  be  that  suoh  distinction  may  exist.  Why, 
therefore,  the  one  should  be  popularly  styled, 
'*  wild  horse,'*  and  the  other  a  ''  wild  Ass,"  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend.  Even  Pallas  terms 
the  Dshiggettai  *'  un  Cbeval  sauvage,"  though 
describing  it  as  **  ni  Cheval  ni  Aue  ;*'  while  the 
other   he  both  designates  as  the  Ass  of  the  ^ 


steppes  and  as  the  "Cheval  ou  Ane,"  empioyiBg 
the  word  "  Cheval"  in  its  German  equiTaleni 
evidently  in  the  sense  of  eqntts.  CoL  Cheaoey, 
as  we  have  seen^  terms  the  Arabian  A.  heraip* 
pus  as  **  wild  Horse/'  as  distinguished  from 
his  wild  Ass  of  South  Arabia.  The  fact  seema  to 
be  that  the  vague  application  of  these  nanaea 
has  nisulted  merely  from  the  cdouring. — ( J#r. 
Bligh  in  the  jinnal$  and  Moj/tttine  of  Natmred 
Hiilory,  p.  25d-25i.) 

It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  vrild  Asa  of 
the  Runn  of  Cutch,  thst  is  alluded  to  in  Join 
''  Who  has  sent  out  the  wild  Ass  free  P  Or 
who  hath  loosed  the  banda  of  the  wild  Am  ? 
Whose  house  I  have  made  in  the  wilderneasy 
and  the  barren  land  bis  dwelling.  He  scornetli 
the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  hm 
the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the 
mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he  searchetk 
after  every  green  thing.'^ 

The  Persians,  Tartars  and  ancient  Bomana  eat 
the  wildAss,  and  with  Roman  epicures  a  hanoek 
of  wildAss  roasted  was  a  favourite  diah.Olearitta 
affirms  that  he  saw  32  wild  Asses  slain  in  one 
day  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  his  Court,  and 
that  the  bodies  were  sentto  the  royal  kitehea 
at  U^9S;kaji.--Hor%fidd^9  0aialofUB^p.  191.  See 
Ass* 

ASINUS  EQUIOIDES.     See  Horse. 

ASINUS  HEMIONUS.  Rnbmk  relates  th«C 
he  saw  in  the  solitudes  of  Tartary  asses  thatre^ 
sembled  mules,  and  he  probably  speaks  of  the 
animal  called  the  himi^on,  which  Messrs.  Hue 
and  Gabet  often  met  with  in  numerous  faetda 
during  their  journt-y  from  Pekin  to  Lha^-aaa; 
through  the  Mongolian  steppes.— ffuc'aOlhrar- 
iitmUy,  Vol.  /,  p.  225. 

ASINUS  ONAGER.     See  Gorkhar. 

ASINUS  POLYODON.    Stfc  Horw. 

ASIR,  an  Arab  tribe,  of  whom  theBerekedo 
are  a  branch.  The  Berekede  are  said  to  allow 
strangers  to  visit  their  wives,  like  the  Jaktirt 
Hasara. 

ASIRGAR,  a  fort  in  Kandesh  :  on  a  aeal 
found  there,  of  the  10th  or  Ilth  century^  en** 
graved  in  Sanscrit,meniion  is  made  that  the  RsjsM 
Aditya  Varma  and  Isvaia  Yarma  were  married- 
to  the  eldest  daughters  of  the  Gupta  race,  whii^ 
may  be  that  of  the  Allahabad  inacnptiona  and 
Kanouj  ceina.  If  so,  the  Deva  Nagari  of  tho 
inscription  would  oonfirm  the  belief  of  aim . 
Guptas  being  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuriea. 
The  Rajahs  were  probably  Princes  of  Kauditah. 
-^Gal  At.  Jour.  Vol.  K,  p.  482. 

ASKA,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  84""  48'  fi.  awt 
L.  1 9""  35'  N.  It  is  in  the  district  of  Qanjalb 
and  su^ar  is  its  chief  product. 

ASIR-VADaM.    See  Hindoo. 

ASKALANDA,  a  town  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  Arabic  writers,  has  been  supposed  to  bo 
the  Alexandria  built  at  the   confluence  of  tba. 
Accsines   with  the   Indus.    But  it  was  alao 
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tilled  Askalaada  Usa,  and  teems  to  be  the  | 
\l(kh  of  raodern  times. — EUioL 
A8KBL0K  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  road 
liGnii,  and  near  the  sea.  It  was  once  a  satra- 
^iftbelonla  of  the  Philistines,  but  at  the 
pmeot  day  is  without  a  aiuale  inhabitant  wilh- 
kiia  walls.  Askelon  was  taken  by  the  Gruaa- 
den,  vho  strengthened  the  fortifications,  but 
kwasanhsequeatly  re-taken  by  Salah-ad-din, 
wko  destroyed  the  works  made  by  the  christians 
~JW(aMs*#  TraveUy  Fale$iime  ami  Sj^na^ 
f^  J  -  22- 

A8^0T,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  80^  80'  £. 
wiL.99''46'N. 

AIKHAR.  Arab.  Jatamansi,  Lemon  Grass. 

ASLKSHA.  Sans.  The  mansion,  sign,  or 
aUcmn  of  the  serpent,  called  also  Sarpa.  See 
wpmt. 

A81rUS-SU3.     A  RAB.  fj»syJ\  J^|  root  of 

Ghcvrriiisa  glabra ;  Liquorice* 

A8NA,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in  L.  86° 
N'E.aad  L.  W  38'  N.  the  other  in  L.  S?'' 
yE.sDdL.  «4°  7'N. 

ASNiHA,  a  tow^n  in  India  in  L.  W  10"  £. 
■d  L  W  34'  N. 

A8NEA,  a  towii  in  India  in  L.  87''  19'  E. 
iidLS4°2l'W. 

ASNEE;  a  British  military  eautonment  in  the 
hit?  IVerajst. 

A80GA.    See  Asoka. 

ASOF  JAH,  the  first  of  the  present  dynas- 
tfsf  Uydenibad  in  the  Dekhan,  hence  the  title, 
M-Jabi  of  the  dynasty.  The  ruler  in  1868 
^  the  title  of  Asof  ud  Dowlah.     Set  By- 

A^P-UD-BOWLAH.  See  Jews.  Kalmuck. 

A90GA.  Sams.    UTaria  longifolia. 

A2»0J,  the  last  day  of  this  month  ushers  in 
Ik  bda  winter  K9Mrd  rii).  On  this  day, 
'o^  but  white  Testments  and  silver  {chandi) 
^KVM&ts  are  worn,  in  honor  of  the  moon 
Vhfdn)  who  gives  ki$  name  to  the 


Pale  and  common  drudge 


'^veeii  man  and  man.'* 
>  ^Mliiealary  month  is  the  mode  followed  by 
[  }kim  to  adjust  the  annual  seasons,  their  or- 
'hsqf  ealeotstions  being  by  Lunar  months, 
^•sch  are  called  Lunar.  On  the  Asoj  there 
^*  proeession  of  all  the  Hajpoot  chiefs  to  the 
^k^(an;  and  on  their  return,  a  full  court  is 
^  ia  the  great  hall,  which  breaks  up  with 
^sknsanoe  to  the  lamp"  (joU  ka  moojra^) 
^^  light  each  reverences.  When  the  can- 
In  He  lit  at  home  on  this  day  every  Rajpoot, 
.  ^  tbe  prince  to  the  owner  of  a  ^'skin 
P"M)  of  Isnd,**  seated  on  a  white  linen  cloth, 
'^^^  worship  his  tutelary  divinity,  and  feed 
^  priests  with  sugar  and  milk. — Tod^s  HU- 

tj^^  SAiiac.  Tam.     In  the  south  of 
P^l^  Asok,  or  Asoka  is  the  name  of  the  Uva- 
*«  ft  Guatteria  longifolia. 


ASOKA. 

ASOKA,  Sanso.  from  '<  a''  not,  and  soka; 
sorrow,  is  the  Jonesia  asoca  Roxb.  whieh 
yields  a  beautiful  flower  diversified  with  orange, 
scarlet  and  bright  yellow  tints  and  in  kinduism 
is  consecrated  to  Siva  ;  as  the  ictus  flower, 
called  Kamahi  or  Padma,  is  sacred  to  Vishnu 
and  his  wife  Lakshmi ;  a  sweet  scented  jasmine 
(J.  undu latum)  to  Vishnu  and  Mariamma  the 
goddess  of  the  pariah  or  aervile  race.  The  superb 
crimson  Ixora  bandhuca  is  offered  at  tbe 
shrines  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  and  the  Nauelea 
cadamba  a  stately  tree,  yieids  in  the  hindu 
belief  the  holiest  flower  in  India.  The  Asoka 
is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  of  Indian 
trees.  Sir  W.  Jones  obaerves,  that  ^  the  ve* 
getable  world  scarcely  exhibits  a  richer  sight 
than  an  Asoka  tree  in  full  bloom.  It  is 
about  as  high  as  an  ordinary  cherry*tree«  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  beautifully  diversified 
with  tints  of  orange  scarlet,  of  pale  yellow,  and 
of  bright  orange,  whieh  form  a  variety  of  shades 
aooordiiig  to  the  age  of  the  blossom.'  In 
spring,  it  bears  beautiful  red  blossoms.  The 
Asoka  is  sacred  to  Siva,  and  is  planted  near 
his  temple.  It  grows  abundantly  in  Oylonl 
In  Hindu  poetry  dispariiig  lovers  very  6om« 
moiily  address  objects  of  nature,  cloiidsi  ele* 
phants,  and  birds,  on  the  subject  of  their  lost  or 
absent  mistresses.  (See  the  Megha  duhi,  the 
4th  Act  of  the  VikramorvasX  and  the  9th  Act 
of  the  Malati  M'adhava.) 

In  some  places  in  India  it  is  more  esteemed 
than  at  others  The  women  bathe  in  some 
holy  streanis  with  the  blossoms  floating  in 
it.  The  hiadoos  say  that  the  contact  of 
the  stem  of  the  As  ka  tr«e  with  the  foot 
of  a  woman  of  superior  beauty,  ia  supposed  to 
make  it  blossom.  This  tree  is  often  alluded  to 
in  Select  Specimens  of  th«  Theatre  of  tbe  Hin- 
doos, transUted  by  Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  '  Toy 
Cart,'  Maitreya  says,  describing  a  garden**- 
''  And  here  the  Asoka  tree  with  its  rich  crimson 
blossom,  shines  like  a  young  warrior  bathed  in 
the  sanguine  shower  of  the  furious  fight."  Cap- 
tain D.  L.  Richardson,  however,  (Flowers  and 
Flower  Gardens,  p.  189),  says  that  the  flower 
is  small  and  yellow,  and  is  eaten  by  ycmiig 
Hindoo  women  as  a  medicine-  Voigt,  also,  says 
its  flowers  are  of  an  olive  yellow  colour.  1  hcse 
differenees  as  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  arise 
from  their  changing  during  developement. 
They  are  numerous  and  pretty  large  and  are 
fragrant  during  the  night.  When  they  first  ex- 
pand, they  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour, 
gradually  changing  to  red,  forming  a  variety  of 
beautiful  shades.  Coleman  says  that  men  and 
women  of  all  classes  ought  to  bathe,  on  a  par^ 
ticular  day,  in  some  holy  stream,  especially  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  diink  watel:  with  buds  of  the 
Asoka  floating  in  it.  Site  is  said  to  have  been 
confined  in  a  grove  of  it  while  in  eaptivity  by 
Ravana  :  other  relaters  say  she  was  confined  i« 
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ASPA. 


fi  $!tac%  m  iMMise,  (Mtd  ABOcvati.-^fi'&xteaii'f 

KoxL  iL  218.  Richx^di6K^4  Flowers  and 
Wlower  GardmM,  WMiam's  8ioro  of  Nala^ 
p.  117. 

:  ASOKA  Ihe  ftrst  king  of  Mugndlia,  ms 
the  B09  of  SMQiniigfK  Bisanaga  was  tiie  miniS" 
ier  and  military  chiaf  of  the  Maurya  family, 
the  ibar  iofeifiigna  of  wbieli  family  were  all 
fwrrioidea*  SistmHga  slew  the  kat  of  the  Maa* 
rya,  and  be  aad  faia  son,  Ajoka  the  Itt,  formed 
ftiie  aecohd  Chetrya  dyaitBty.  Aaokii's  mother 
lud  been  head  6f  the^dineera  of  a  king  of 
LikbflT^i,  at  Vaisaii  and  aabsc t^n^ntly  becRDie 
liit  wife;  Tlie  Brahmana  gave  to  Asoka  Ii 
alone,  the  mme  of  K»ke-VHrao,  or  ravm  black, 
owing  to  their  hatred  of  Aaoka  If,  who  so  great- 
ly patronised  bttddhast9«--^J9»»t0»  ui.  &42. 

A60KA  11.  grandson  of  Chandra  Bapta, 
began  to  reign  B.  G.  i2&5-6,  and  for  the  ne»t 
lew  years,  he  was  styled  the  '*  Ftirions/'  Im- 
mediately on  his  father's  demise,  he  seiaed  the 
gotrernment-  and  gave  orders  for  the  slaughter 
of  all  bifl  brothers  save  Tishya,  who  Was  born  of 
the  same  mother,  and  immediately  applied  his 
jv^hole  eaergies  to  the  aohieTement  of  military 
glory.  In  tbe  short  sf»ce  of  four  years,  he 
fednoed  the  whole  of  nortaem  India  from  the 
mountama  of  Kashmir  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nerba<)dtiy  and  from  tha  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  but  afterwards  became  a 
convert  to  the  buddhiat  rdigion.  His  e6n- 
.▼ersion  oceurred  B.  G.  251-2,  and  thencefor- 
ward, he  ^as  known  as  the  pions  :  but  in- his 
ponrersion  he  earried  bis  fiery  character  into 
his  new  faith,  and  in  four  yenys,  compelled  the 
whole  of  Northern  India  frpm  tbe  mountains 
af  Kaabntir  to  the  banks  off  the  Nerbudda  and 
from  the  mouths  of  tbe  Indus  to  the  Bay  of 
Bt^ngal  to  receive  his  own  buddhiat  yiewa. 
He  diatribated  throughout  tlie  chief  cities  of 
India,  the  relics  of  Sokya,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Ajatasatra  and  deposited  in  one 
laige  stnpa  at  Kajagrihs,  and  he  erected  a  great 
number  of  i^ebara  or  budilhiat  monasteiiea. 
He  also  issued  ocuneroni  edicts,  wbich<  he  en- 
graved on  maasive  rocks  and  stone  pillara,  or 
ooiumnsy  evidently  in  imitation  of  Egyptian 
obelises,  in  which  buddhist  doctrines  ave  ear- 
nestly inculcat(:d«  The  oldest  of  these  are 
found  at  Dhauii  in  Kutack  ;  at  Girnar  in 
Ouzerat  and  at  Kapurc^igiri  near  Peshawur, 
and  in  all  these,  Mt  styles  •  himself .  Priyadarsi, 
*«  the  beloved  of  the  Devaa."  Professor  Wilson, 
however,  doubts  ibis  identity  of  Asoka  with  tbe 
Priyadarsi  who  published  the  ediot*  Tbe  name 
is  also  jread  Ptyadasi  or  Loving  minded.  Aaoka 
defeated  Antioobua  and  graved  in  tbe  Pracrita 
an  acoouDt  of  bia  victory  on  certain  rookau 
Aftar  he  snooeededio  tbe  throne  B.  G.  255*6, 
kd  waa  csowned  in 'PateMputra^  in  the  third 
year  of  bis  xeigni  before  Gbriet,  252-3,  after 


which  he  reigned  thirty  >awenyaaiB. 
installation,  whien  ha  openly  acceded  f^m  tks 
bmhmanioat  to  tbe  buiddhiit  religion ;  kit  ton- 
iNirsion  seean  to  have  been  effeeied  by  theasi 
of  hia  bloiher  whom  ho  bad  muideasd.  Jsk  Ipi 
zeal  he  erected  Si,000  buddhist  saaetiiariei 
or  Ghaiiya,  patUy  temples  and. paitly  timnd^ 
called  Sthupa  or  Topea*  wbich  to  the  pr^iail 
day  ooniinaa  to  be  the  gieateatmonaneats  sf 
the  buddhiam  of  GantHd  and  Westem  Isdii 
and  Hittdustsn.  in.  Bi  0.  146,  ^s  heU  % 
third  buddhist  council  at  Pataliputra  (Palim^ 
brotlta.}  In  his  readript  to  Cha  eeoadl  In 
mentions  a  collection  of  several  bymns  ar 
gatha,  of  Buddha,  ms  also  of  A^orisms.  Aioki 
died  B.  G.  232,  after  a  long  and  prosperoot 
reign  of  forty-one  yoaza,  Tiie  Asoka  era  ka 
been  ascertained  to  be  B-  0.  250,  probsb^ 
dating  fh«m  Aaoka  I.      .  '. 

Asoka  II  was  contemporary  of  SsIbq/c^ 
Nicator*  He  sent  ambassadors  to  tbe  rtilen 
in  £)gypf»  Gyrene,  Syria  and  Maoedoajaf:  Hi 
was  to  buddhism,  what  Constantine  w^  ^ 
ohristiamty.  A^ka  II  removed  the  loyilre* 
sidencet  from  Bajagriha  in  the  South  to  I^^^ 
putra^  and  wfi6  .  Auoceeded  by  his.  eldast/joa 
Bhadrasena,  and  his  nine  brothers  in  sucGes8io% 
Immediately  after  bis  death,  tbe  Magariba  ^^ 
nions  were  broken  up  and  anarchy  followadf-nf 
Bumtn  Hi,  544  ;  Ihoma^*  J^rinsfp's  Indiin 
JnUguUies*  Cuwfinphani'i  Bhilsa  Topes.  Jss- 
sen  Hi,  5  42.  See  Cyclopmdia  of  Indis,  art^ 
oles,  Bud<Uia  i  India  322,  863  ;  Inscriptioii 
373,  385,  391  i  Jpnaghax|  Kabul  437  ;£t 
mala  ;  Lat.  •  j's 

ASOKAM.  TfiL«  tj>l^ro.  Onttterialo^ 

folia.  JFaU.—fF,  and  A,  35;  Jt,  !.— tJ^^rii 
longif,  R.  ii.  664.  This  name  is  everywlejl 
applied  to  Guatteria  iongifblia  in  the  wm 
where  the  true  Jonesia  asoka  is  rarely  fieeji 
See  Asoka.  ! 

ASP.    Boten.   Abai^.    Petcn.   Hbb. 

Tbe  Asp  is  mentioneti  in  Deut :  xxv  81 
Job  3^,  14-16  i  Pa.  Iviii.  4;  xcK  J3,  ^ 
Isaiah  xi.  3|  but  though  supposed  to  be 
kind  Ojf  4aerpeiity  naturalists  have  not 
termined/the  particular  reptile  alluded  to. 
word  IS  probably  'very  ancient^  and  is  poasi 
the  V  Oiib"  serpent  woxshipped  in  Gh4< 
and  %ypt,  and  obion  is  .  said  to  be  still 
in  Egypt  as  Afn  and  Afi  is  in. Arabia,  todf 
nate  a  snake,  and  tbe  Greek  term  <^^  it  J 
same.  Perhaps  the  Englisti  Oaf  and 
Ouf,  are  also  conneptttd.     See  Secpenti^     . 

ASPA,    was  the  ancient  Fereian   name, 
horse,  (in  the  modern  Peraiau.il  is  Asp)  aa4 
the  Seytliian  names  Aspabata^  Aspkara, 
Asparatha,   we   recognise   the   ^ame  elej 
Even  the  pame  -  of  the^^  Aspasian  /naiil)t|3i 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Scytbia^  i^diqjf^te^  a;iil_ 
lar  origin.     MnlUr's,  L^iur,cs,jir.^h    ...  A 
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ASPARAGCS  BEAN. 


ASPHALfTE. 


lAikticttB...      „ 
A^Mtroans...  BoxB. 
A.€i|Mifl»«..  Lmi^. 
A.  cn^B  ...  B^en. 
A. iibtuB...    Ltkk. 


A8fALATHUM  WOOD,i«  Supposed  i6  pro- 
ceed from  tkeAquilaria  in  a  state  of  decom- 
(nrition,  bot  of  tbt^  notbinf;  is  known  with 
Wtein;/,  Rhodes  wood  (Convohulaceae)  has 
iln  been  called  *'  Aspalath."^ — (ySkau^knessy, 

ASPALATHUS  INDICUS.  Likn,  Sjn. 
Wladigofera  aapalatlioides* — VahL 

'  ASPARAGUS,  of  this  geous  of  the  LiliacesB, 
loilmrgh(ii.  150)  mentions  five  speoies  but 
^9gi  1S71)  gives  a  list  of  eleven,  viz.  : — 

A.  laHcens.  Thdivb. 
A.  adscetidens.  Koxb. 
A  officinaKs.  Link. 
A.  raoemosus. 

WiLLD. 

A.  scandens.  Tbunb. 

,  A8PABAGU8  ACTTROSUS.  Roib.  Sheet- 
iB-tet,  Barm:  A  'charming  shrub,  a  native  of 
tkinterior  of  Bengal  and  the  Tenasserira  pro- 
%X8}  which  produces  a  passable  substitute  for 
fc  English  vegetable,  to  which,  however, 
ft  B  much  inferior.  It  bears  a  sweet- smelling 
wver,  and  is  deserving  of  cultivation  as  an 
nnuntal  plant* — Mason,  Roxh,  iu  160. 
^  ASFATI,  An  emperor  is  called  the  Aspati, 
ifemfn^  perhaps  Aswapati,  '  lord  of  steeds-* — 
ISft  Bdfoiiian,  Vol.  ii.  p. 

.ASPAfiAGUSADSCBNDENS.    £o9b. 

Aflparagns  sarmentosna*      WiUd. 

Safedma9li.HiNi).  obDur. 

Shtawari Malay. 

Shadaveli...-    ...Mjllk^l. 

Shatawi „ 

Sheta-Tiirri &aks. 

Tannir-vittang  Ke« 

laoga     Tam, 

Taalla-ghadda    ...    Tel. 
Cha]lAghaddA   ...       „ 

'  A  elinbsBg  shrub,  found  in  Rohilcund,  Tra-. 
tMMiv  aad  the  Peninsula.  The  root,  wliich 
'klcnf,  wiite,  aod-  fleshy-;  is  bruised  and 
ttiid  in  water,  and  the  latter,  if  drunk,  is 
flu  bj  the  natives  to  be  a  remedy  in  pre- 
siiiall-pox. from  tunning;  into  the  cou- 
kin<f.''  Tq  Ceylon,,  the  xpot  is  mixed 
iJaiik  and  eaten  (Mnsl.)  and  by  the  Chi- 
'i  it  is  made  into  a  prcs^rve^  find  also  can- 
'.  Dr.  Honigberger,  (p.  237,)  wys  that  the 
1^  he  procured  at  the  bazaar  at  Lahore, 
IS  lonit  as  a  finger,  and  as  thick  as  a 
niher  spiral  and  longitudinally  indent- 
flf  a  homy  yellow  semi-tran»parent  nppear- 
ttf  a  imieiiaginous,  sweet  and  astrinj^ent 
They  are  ttsed  aa  a  subsiitote  for  salep 
native  mediciae  and  in  China  are  can- 
ilidtved  B»^  a  f&*8erve — -J?o^^.  ii  153. 
*l.ft  W.  Ti^W,  674.  Boa,  735. 
amva    B«i2{.       See     Dollcho? 
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fNakdoun... 
Akar  parsi 
Margeeah... 
Mar-ohobah 


...Malay. 
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Karchoobeh—     •..  Abab. 
Yeramya.,,         .••     ., 
Common    Aspara- 
gus   £ko« 

JHalyooii,..  Abab.  Uikb. 

In  India  aa  in  Borope,  thisris  fotind  only  in  a 
cultivated  state.  It  is,  remarks  Mr.  JafFr6y„  a  very 
delicate  vegetable,  raised  from  seed,  takes  four 
years  toeome  to  a  proper  size  for  the  table,  and 
ought  not  to  be  eaten  before  the  fourth  year ;  the 
seedlings,  when  one  year  old,  should  be  planted 
in  wellprepared  beds  raised  three  inchesabove  the 
snrrounding  level ;  three  years  after  being  trans- 
planted they  will  prodtice  a  crop  ff  tbe  beds  have 
been  annuHlly  top  dressed  wilb  decayed  leaves, 
and  manure.  A  litrle  salt  sprinkled  over  the 
beds  «nce  a  year  durtng  the  rains,  will  be 
useful  to  the  plants.  It  is  a  very  expen- 
§i\re  v^etable  to  grow  in  any  country. — 
^fffery.  Dr.  Honigberger  mentions  that  the 
hakims  use  the  seeds  in  debility  of  the  stcmach, 
in  liver,  spleen  and  renal  disorders ;  they  also 
attribute  to  them  diuretic  and  aphri^disiac  pro^ 
perties.  They  believe  that  the  cultivated  is 
mowi  effecliTe'tban  the  wild  plant  'I  he  coun- 
try asparagus  or  country  greens  of  the  British 
in  India,  are  the  stelks  of  the  Amaranthus 
oleraceus.- i?oar.  tt.  150.  P^oipi,  ^1*\  Bog, 
785.  Honigberger^  237.  Jvpt^^s  UinU^  Bog[ 
73i-5.  ■* 


ASPARAGUS  JiACEMOSUS.     WiUd^^ 


Seeth-muli 
Sada-bori 
Akar-pani 
Wari 
Suta  mulli 


••.    Bbko.  I  Cballa 


••. 


...Malay. 
..  Maleal. 
SAva. 


«•• 


T'slk  gaddatu 
Pilli^prchara 
Pillitoga 
Hatavari 


Tbl. 


If 
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A  shrubby  dimbing  plant  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  India  and  of  Ceylon,  its  flowers  appear 
in  the  cold  season,  and  perfume  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance  with  tht^ir  delightful  fra- 
grance ;  loot  used  medicinally.— i?oa:*.  ii.  152. 

ASPAWUN,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  76® 
24'  E.  and  Lat.  U^  80'  N. 

ASPEN  TREES  occur  in  Japan. 

ASPERGILLUM,  a  eurious  genus  of  Mol- 
luscs, some  of  which  are  found  in  Indian  Seas. 
A*  JiHvanum  in  tke> Indian  Ocean  and  A.  vagi- 
.  niferuro,  in  the  Bed  Sea.     See  Tabicolidss.      * 

ASPHALTE.    Bn&. 


Hajar  Ul  Musa 
Bituman 
Compact   ,1 
Jews  pitch 
Mineral  ,, 
Maltha 


Abab* 


n 
n 

t9 


Aaphaltnm  ...  Lat. 
£no.  [  AjBphaHumPeivtotimWT. 
„  Paajahinum  „  , 
„      Selajit    ...      „ 

Momai  ...  Pskb. 

Aspbalto  ...  POBT. 

The  British  name  for  this  substance  is 
derived  from  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  and  the 
substance  is  found  in  several  countries, 
but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  compound 
made  from  the  natural  product  milled  with 
other  matters.    It  U  found   on  Hhe  surface^ 
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of  voleanie  produciions  ;  and  floating  on  the  As- 
phallic  Lake  or  Dead  Sea  in  Syria.  It  is  also 
found  near  ancient  Babylon,  aiid  it  is  supposed 
that  the  cement  used  for  the  walls  of  that  city 
as  also  for  the  temple  of  Solomon,  was  a  pre- 
paration of  Asphalte,  and  Herodotus  mentions 
that  it  was  heated  and  mixed  wiik  reeds  and  so 
used.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  substance  trans- 
lated in  the  Bible  as  pitch  and  to  have  been 
used  by  Noah  to  coat  or  pay  the  ark  and  by  the 
mother  of  Moses  to  coat  the  ressel  in  which  he 
was  laid  afloat,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  substance 
known  in  central  Asia  and  in  the  north  of  Per- 
sia under  the  name  of  Momiai.  At  one  time, 
Asphalte  composition  was  overlauded  as  a 
roofing  and  paying  material,  and  in  consequence 
soou  fell  into  unmerited  neglect.  IVhere 
damp  has  to  be  resisted,  it  is  useful,  it  is 
found  impervious  to  wet,  white  ants  or  ver- 
min, and  as  it  does  not  vegetate,  rot  or  decay, 
it  is  superior  to  wood,  or  mortar  as  a  flooring 
material.  Dr.  Honigberger  (p.  238  and  239) 
writing  of  the-  Persian  Mumia — says  that 
it  is  a  certain  specific  in  fractured  bones,  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  osteocolla*  It  is  a  solid,  hard, 
heavy,  black,  glistening  mass  without  any  parti- 
cular odor.  The  genuine  is  but  seldom  to  be  met 
with  even  in  Persia  itself,  the  place  of  its  origin, 
for  the  king  of  Persia  is  reported  to  collect  the 
whole  product  yearly  and  to  inclose  it  in  small 
silver  boxes,  which  are  distributed  as  presents  to 
his  family  and  friends.  In  all  Eastern  bazars 
may  be  found  under  the  name  of  Persian  Mum- 
iai,  a  compound  resembling  the  genuine  in  ap- 
pearance. According:  to  Dr.  SeliKmann,  Mum,  in 
Persian,  signifies  wax,  lai  or  Ajin  is  the  name  of 
the  village  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  spring 
of  water  containing  MumiaL  or  Muroiajin  is 
fonnd  The  Mumiai  was  discovered  in  the  time 
of  Feridun.  He  also  says  that  the  ^tphaltu^t 
StlajU^  Aupkaltum  Puffjubinum  or  Punjab  As- 
phalte, is  an  officinal  article  at  Lahore,  brou^^ht 
from  the  hills.  The  hakims  and  hindoo  doc- 
tors use  it  instead  of  the  Persian  Mumiai  in 
eases  occurring  from  exterior  violence. — Honig" 
berper,  p.  238-9.  Bindley  u  150.  i'oole'i  Sla- 
iietics  of  Commerce^  i>.  1 4. 

AS  PHOT  A.  Beng.  Jasminum  sambac 
Jasmine. 

ASPIDIOT  SHIELDED  SAURIAN.    See 

CrocodilidsB. 

.  ASPIDISTRA,  Kbr.,  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Smilaoeae,  of  which  A.  lurida,  Kb  a  and  A, 
punctata,  Lindlty,  occur  in  China. — Fffi^t 

ASPIDIUM,  LiNMiBUs.  Of  this  genus  of 
ferns  of  the  order  Pulypodiacese,  several  spe- 
cies are  known  in  India,  the  A.  splendens, 
and  parasiticum,  described  by  Mr.  Graham, 
the  unitum  and  flaKelliferum,  in  Voigt's  Ca* 
talof(ue  ;  and  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  both 
in  Sikkim    and   Nepal  the  watery  tubers  of 


an  Aipidium   are  abundantly  eaten. -*i7oaArr, 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  %.  p  292.   VoiffL  734. 

ASPIDIUM  BABOMETZ,  the  Tartarian 
Iamb,  so  enthusiastically  described  by  Darwin 
in  his  Botanic  garden,  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  China.  The  ingenuity  of  Chinese  gardeners^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  habits  of  the 
plant,  form  it  into  a  shape  resembling  a  sheep 
or  other  object.-— /F»^/tam*«  Middle  Kimgdow^ 
p.  276. 

A8PID00ARYA  UVIFERA,  JST.  et.  T. 
This  interesting  plant  is  one  of  the  Menisper- 
macesB.  It  is  a  native  of  Sikkim,  where  it  is 
found  at  elevations  of  1000  to  5,000  feet.  H. 
ei    T.  p    180 

ASPLENIUM,  a  genva  of  the  Polypodia 
acese.  A.  nidus.  Linn,  is  a  native  of  Anaboyna. 

ANASPHENIUM,  a  plant  of  Kaghan,  is 
there  called  "  Kanji." — roigi.  Cleghorm, 

ASPOBE,  a  town  in  India,  inL.  77^  59 
E.  and  L.  W  15' N. 

ASB.  Arab  Pers.  Hind.  Noontide,  a  time 
of  mahomedan  prayer.  Owing  to  the  mahomedan 
divisions  of  time,  into  watches  of  the  day,  and 
niglit,  apportioning  the  whole  day  and  the  whola 
night  into  stated  watches,  all  the  perioda  of  the 
day  change  with  the  varying  length  of  the  time 
that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  the  Asr  or 
noon  day  watch  excepted,  it  being  always  what 
the  sun  is  at  the  meridian. 

ASBAMA-  Samo»    In  hiaduism,  the  fourth 
or  mendicant  stage  of  life,  in  which  the  binda  i 
should  enter  after  passing  through  the  previous  \ 
stages  of  student^  householder  and   hermit.  1(  j 
is  a  name  borne  by  the  Dandi  sect.  See  DandU  j 

ASKATA,  in  the  buddhism  of  Oeyioa,  fo« 
modes  of  evils,  so  called, — HjfderU  Eoutem  ' 
MunachUm^  p.  434. 

ASBBSSAR,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  86* 
14'  E.  and  L.  20^  26'  N. 

ASROENE,  called    alao    Sarug,    towards 
which  Terah,  father  of  Abraham  journeyed  im\ 
his  route  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  towani^J 
Horan  (Karra)  on  his  way  to  Canaan.     Sea 
Terah« 

ABS. 

Heb£ 
HanV 
TuubI 


Chamar           ...        An. 

Chamor 

Gadda 

Hamar                          ^ 

Hymar 

Donkey            ...      Eno. 

Kalda 

Jack  or  Jenny  Ass       „ 

Gardhi 

^Ehmire          ...  Ethiof. 

•«• 


Four  species  of  the  Ass  besides  three  of  Zebni||i 
have  been  described  by  naturalists,  but  dW 
domesticated  Ass  is  descended  from  ihe  AsimiliJ 
tceidopus  of  Abyssinia.  In  Syria,  are  four  dotm 
tie  breeds,  a  light  graceful  animal,  with  a  p] 
sant  action  used  by  ladies ;  an  Arab  breed  k< 
for  the  saddle ;  a  stoutei  animal  for  plougl 
and  other  purposes,  and  the  large  Dami 
breed,  with  a  peculiarly  long  body  and  ears. 
Ass  can  with  ease  k)e  greatly  improved  in 
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and  strength.    The  Ass  is  occasionally  striped 
or  barred  as  in  the  parent  form  A.  toeniopus  : 
Aat  on  the  shoulder  is  the  most  constant,  some- 
times even  triple   barred,  but  bars   also  occur 
OS  the  legs*    Albino  AssesJ  are   occasionally 
seen.  {Ddrwin  p,  63,  Animals  and  Plants),  A 
ntieeof  the  Ass  tribe  has  been  given  under  the 
generic  term  Asinus,  with  the  species  pertaining 
to  that  genus.     The   common  Ass   now  found 
in  ail  countries  has  been  domesticated  from  an- 
dent  times.     It  is  a  patient,  steady  going,  sure 
footed  beast  of  burden,  and  easy  tempered.  In 
ncient  Jerusalem   the  Ass  was   the  favourite 
poBj  of  the  upper   classes   and  the    priests. 
Deborah  describes  the  greatest  men   in  Israel 
as  tbose  who  rode  on  white  Asses,  and  we  are 
told  that  Abdona,  a  Judge   of  Israel,  had  forty 
800S  and  thirty  grandsons  who  rode  on  seventy 
uses.  Nevertheless  the  Israelites  considered  the 
ass  Qnclean,  and  to  yoke  an  ass  with  an  ox  in 
tlie  same  team,  was   an   offence   against  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  ancient  Egyptians  even  en- 
tertained a  fierce   hatred  towards   the  ass  and 
re|;arded  it  as  a  symbol  of  all  kinds  of  misfor- 
tttDe.  They  were  the  first  to  symbolize  a  stupid 
person  by  the  head  and  ears  of  an  ass.     The 
Ass  has  a  large  head  and  a  large  body  on  very 
siim  and  somewhat  short  legs,  un suited  there- 
fere  to  move  rapidly.   Its  hoof  has  exceedingly 
sharp  rims  with  a  hollow  in  its  centre,  to  fit  it 
fcrlniTeliing  on  slippery  ground  and  for  ascend- 
bglhe  precipitous  sides  of  hills.    The  Ass  is  a 
Wut  of  burden  for  the  mountain  as  the  camel 
ik  for  the  sandy  desert,  the  elephant  for  the 
Jttigie  and  the  horse  for  the  level   plain.     He 
viK  earry    a   reasonable    burden    without   a 
■"nner,  and  he  will  trudge  on  for  miles  over 
^njttghest  roads,  patiently  and  steadily,  with- 
wt  showing  any  signs  of  fatigue.  (AH  the  Year 
Awt  lO^A  September  1864.)    There  are  two 
■ts  of  asses  in  Arabia,  Niebubr  mentions  the 
ttalieror  lazy  ass,  as  little  esteemed  there  as  in 
wope  ;  and  a  larger  and  high    spirited  breed, 
*vh  valued  and  sold  at  a  high   price   and 
he  thonght  them  fitter  for   a   journey   than 
^wesare.  {Niebnhr's  Travels,  Vol.  it.  p,  804.) 
i  Oman  they  are  large,  well  made,   and  en- 
^  peat  fatigue.     The  Arabs  take  consider- 
•b  eare  of  them  ;  and  some  of  the  better  kind 
;*Wifroni  forty  to  fifty  dollars.     Those  which 
^"•^rae  the  Jabel   Akhdar,   in   point  of  size, 
•^^nhness,  ana   sureness  of  step,   are  almost 
^••^  to  mules,   crossing   the    most   difiicult 
>.  over  a  smooth  limestone  rock,    without 
y^fffe  false  step.     A  great  many  asses  are 
*JHM  from  Oman   to   the  Eastern  ports  of 
3*^  "^d  also  to  the  Isle  of  France,  where 
an  highly  Yalued.     Some  seen  by  Burton 
^9)  resembled  mnles  in  size  and  speed. 
tasiderB  that  Pliny  is  certainly  right  about 
'  iKfid  qaadniped   and  its  congeners,  the 
nd  the  vrUd  asa,  in  describing  it  as 
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*'  animal  frigoris  maxime  impatiens,".  for  he 
saya  that  it  degenerates  in  cold  regions,  unless 
as  in  Afghanistan  and  I^arbary,  there  be  a 
long,  hot,  and  dry  summer.  Aden,  Cutch,  and 
Baghdad  have  fine  breeds,  whereas  tljose  of 
India  and  South-Easteni  Africa  are  poor  and 
weak.  The  best  and  the  highest-priced  come 
from  the  Maghrib,  and  second  to  them  ranks 
the  Egyptian  race.  At  Meccah  careful  feed- 
ing and  kind  usage  transform  the  dull  slave 
into  an  active  and  svmmetrical  friend  of  man  : 
he  knows  his  owner's  kind  voice,  and  if  one  of 
the  two  fast,  it  is  generally  the  biped.  The 
asses  of  the  Holy  City  are  tall  and  plump, 
with  sleek  coats,  generally  ash  or  grey-colour- 
ed, the  eyes  of  deer,  heads  gracefully  carried, 
an  ambling  gait,  and  extremely  sure-footed. 
They  are  equal  to  great  fatigue,  and  the  stal- 
lions have  been  known,  in  their  ferocity,  to 
kill  the  groom.  The  price  varies  from  25  to 
150  dollars. — Burton's  Tilgrimage  to  Meccah y 
Vol,  Hi.  p.  839.  All  The  Year  Rounds  Seplem^ 
ber  1864.  Tlay fair's  Yeinen.  Niebuhr's  Travels, 
a.  204'.     See  Asinus. 

ASSALIA  SEED,  in  Marathi  and  Guarati 
(Aleeva) — Lepidium  sativum? 

ASSAM,  a  great  valley  strelehing  from  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  North-East, 
towards  China.  It  is  the  '  ancient  Kamrup, 
and  its  history  (*  Assam  Buranji')  by  Huli- 
ram  Dhaikiyal  Phukan,  of  Gohati,  who,  after 
bringing  down  the  genealogies  to  the  Ksha- 
triya  dynasty  of  Dravir  (Dharraapala)  says  he 
invited  brahmins  from  Gaur  to  his  court,  north 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  gives  the  following  dynas- 
ties: 

a.  Brahmaputra  dynasty,  reigned  240  years. 
After  A.  D.  1478,  Assam  was  divided  into 
twelve  petty  states,  and  in  1498,  was  invaded 
by  Dulal  Ghazi,  son  of  Hoossain  Shah. 

b.  The  Indrayansa  (Indu)  dynasty  reigned 
from  A.  D.  1330  to  1780,  with  the  interregnum 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  Hoossain  Shah. 
Chukapa,  became  independent  in  1230,  and 
spread  conquests  and  was  named  Asama  (un- 
equalled), hence  Assam.  The  language  spoken^ 
the  Assamese,  is  almost  or  identically  the  same 
as  the  Bengali.'— Prs««qp'«  Antiqniliea  by  Tlio- 
mas,  p,  273.  This  long  Valley  runs  from  the  east- 
ern side  of  Bengal  proper  from  the  90®  of  east 
longitude  in  a  north-easterly  direction  as  far  aa 
the  Mishmee  hills  in  longitude  97^  east.  The 
valley  is  about  60  miles  in  breath  and  350  miles 
long,  and  has  the  river  Brfehmaputra  running 
through  its  centre*  It  is,  in  fact,  the  valley  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  and  is  now  called  Lower  and 
Upper  Assam,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mishmee,  Aboor  and  Meeree  hills  and,  on 
the  south,  has  the  Naga,  Cossya  and  Garrow 
hills.  Assam  in  ancient  times  was  of  the  bud- 
dhiat  faith,  the  braminical  religion  was  intro- 
duced about  A. D.  78.  In  all  Assam  there  arc  983 
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Mouzzahfl,  containing  4,006,610  Begahs,  the 
rental  of  rice  land  is  1«.  lOi.  an  acre  and  U. 
ed.  for  all  other  kinds.  The  whole  of  Assam, 
omitting  the  permanently  settled  district  of 
Goalpara,  pays  only  £100,000  of  land  revenue. 
Tlie  whole  population  from  the  baby  at  the 
breast  to  the  very  few  old  men  use  opium,  and 
in  1864-5  the  population  consumed  JBU3,548 
worth  of  opium.  Before  the  incursions  of  the 
Burmese,  Assam  had  its  roads,  bridges,  cities  and 
civilization,  but  under  British  rule  it  has  fallen 
oflf.  Assam,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
India,  the  mahomedans  found  its  people  hardy 
and  courageous  in  Upper  Assam,  but  towards 
the  middle  of  the  19  century  they  had  become 
apathetic  and  unambitious,  though  those  of 
Kamroop  were  less  so.  But  the  AssRmese  were 
to  the  mahomedans  what  the  Numidians  and 
Mauritanians  were  to  the  Romans,  a  genus  in- 
auperabile  bello.  The  British  drove  the  Burmese 
from  it  in  1824,  and  annexed  it  on  3 1st  July 
1829.  The  first  Treaty  with  any  of  the  Assam 
chiefs  was  a  commercial  agreement  made  in 
1783,  with  Rajah  Surgy  Deo,  But  Govern- 
ment never  ratified  or  published .  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Rajah*s  government  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  ensure  its  observ<ince. 
The  country  subsequently  relapsed  into  anarchy 
and  fell  under  the  Burmese.  It  was  invaded  by 
the  British  when  the  first  Burmese  war  broke 
out,  and  the  province  was  annexed  to  Briiish 
India.  In  1833,  Upper  Assam  was  granted  to 
Rajah  Poorunder  Sin)r,  with  whom  a  Treaty 
was  made.  The  principal  tribes  on  the  frontier 
of  Upper  Assam  are  the  Muttock,  the  Khampti, 
and  the  Singpho.  The  Bur  Senaputtee  or  chief 
of  the  Muttock  entered  into  an  engagement,  in 
May  1826,  whereby  he  acknowledgefl  the 
supremacy  of  the  British,  and  bound  himself 
to  supply  300  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  The 
management  of  the  country  was  left  in  his  own 
hands,  except  as  regards  capital  offences.  In 
January  1835,  the  oblijcation  to  supply  troops 
was  commuted  to  a  money  payment  of  Rupees 
1,800  a  year.  In  1826,  similar  agreements  were 
made  with  the  Khampti  chief  of  Suddeya,  but 
in  1839  they  attacked  the  town  of  Suddeya,  and 
many  persons,  as  also  Colonel  White,  the  Poli- 
tical Agent,  was  slain.  Agreements  were  also 
made  in  May  1836  with  the  Singphoos.  These 
tribes  were  implicated  in  the  Khamptee  rising 
in  1839,  but  they  were  allowed  to  surrender 
under  conditions.  Many  of  ihe  Singphoo  clans 
have  become  extinct,  and  the  main  body  have 
left  Assam  for  Hookong,  in  Upper  Burmah. 
{Ailckison's  Treaties,  ^e,^  page,  127.)  Through- 
out its  whole  breadth,  from  the  Khassia  and 
Naga  bills  up  to  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Himalaya,  this  valley  was  formerly  the  basin  of 
a  fresh-water  lake,  and  is  now  drained  by 
the  Brahmaputra.  This  mighty  river  runs 
through   the  country   from    Brahmakund   to 


Goalpara  for  a  mean  length,  exclaeive  of  its 
numerous  small  curves,  of  more  than  400  miles. 
The  entire  surface  of  Assam  presents  a  gentle 
uniform  slope,  with  a  few  isolated  granite  hills, 
sometimes  of  no  considerable  mean   elevation. 
The  Brahmaputra   nowhere  presents  any  re- 
markable contraction  of  its  bed,   and  the  only 
rapid  of  importance  is   situated   fifteen    miles 
below   its   confluence  with  the  Dihon^jr.     The 
level  of  the  Brahmaputra  at  Sadia  is  210  feet. 
A  little  to  the  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Tista 
begins  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  stream 
branches  off    in  the    shape   of  a  delta,    and 
shorily  joins  that  of  the  Ganges.     The  ebb  and 
flood  of  the  tide  extend  in  the  season  when 
the    river  is   low,    upwards   beyond    Dacca; 
the  fall  from  Sadia  to  the  delta  consequentlj 
amounting  to  half  a  foot  per  mile.     Sadia  is 
situated  near  the  spot  where  the  most  consider' 
able  of  its  aflluents  join  the  Brahmaputra,  viz. 
the  Dihong  (a  river  identical  with  the  Tibetan 
Zambu)  into  which,  before  its  confluence  with 
the  Brahmaputra,    flows    the     Dihong.     The 
Brahmakund  is  a  very  deep  basin-abaped  en- 
largement of  the  river,  just  before  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  to  descend  into  the  plains 
of  Assam.   The  velocity  of  the  current,  which^ 
both  above  and  below  the  Brahmakund  is  very 
great,  suffers  a  ^reat  diminution  at  this   point. 
The  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  proper  may  ba 
assigned  to  L.  N.   38^-321°,  and  L.  E.  Gi,, 
97°  30'.     The   first  snow-covered  mountaint  ; 
occur  in  L.  N.  28P,     The  Brahm«puira  yt^ 
called  by  the  Tibetans,  Z^yo  chu,  after  the  pn^^ 
vince,  Z^yo,  through  which  it  flows,  the  Mishmii'  i 
and  Singpho  give  it  the  name  of  Tillu  Ka.     It%  | 
direction  as  far  as  L.  N.  27^  55'  is  nearly  duo^': 
south,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Galum   river 4^  ' 
the  Du  river  north-west,  and  from  this  point  t^ 
Sadia  south-west.     Along  the  whole  length  o^m 
the  left  shore  of  the  Brahmaputra,  nnd   nearl|^': 
parallel  to  the  broad  valley  through  which   i^j 
runs,  we   meet  with  a  longitudinal    range  o|'| 
secondary  hills,  inhabited  by  the  various  scai«, ! 
tered    tribes  of   the  Nai;a,   Khassia,    Jaintiay|^ 
and  Garro.     There  exists  but   comparativd]C|i 
meagre   information    about    these   mountain) 
The  Khassia  hills  present  in  general  the  as{K 
of  a  well-defined   plateau  with  oomparativ^ 
small,  isolated  elevations.     The  plateau  is  ' 
minated  to  the  north  by  the  valley  of  the  Bn 
maputra,  to  the  south  by  that  of  the  Surma.*' 
{SchlageniweiVs  General  Hgpsometry  of  Indt 
VoL  iup.  98.)  Hills  lie  between  the  two  Brif' 
Provinces  of  Miam  and  Cachar  and  the  Noi 
Western  portion  of  the  territory  of  Burmah. 
is  an  immense  extent  of  mountainous  coonf 
inhabited  by  numerous  mountain  tribes.     A 
in  this  great  mountain  tract  one  or  two  valli 
occur.    The  largest— that  of  Munnipore— 
from  its  connection  with  the  British  Qot4 
ment,  and  from  the  tribes  around  it  all  ai 
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ting  its  supremacy,  the  most  important,  between 
lidtode  23""  50^  and  SB""  SO'  north,  and  lon^^i- 
(ade  98^  10'  and  94°  SCV  east,  the  mountain 
tract  in  question  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  British  Provinces  of  Assam  and 
Caehar,  and  on  the  c^st  by  the  Kubbo  valley 
oov  eabject  to  Burmah.  To  the  north-east  and 
imth,  the  boundary  is  not  well  defined,  and 
would  much  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
tlie  Mannipore  Government  might  spread  its 
bfloence  amongst  the  hill  tribes  in  those  direc- 
tions, bat  in  the  north-east  it  may  be  denoted 
by  a  line  drawn  north  from  the  north-west- 
ern eoraer  of  the  Kubbo  valley,  until  it  strikes 
tk  Asaaffl  boundary  and  in  the  south  by  one 
dnvn  west  from  the  source  of  the  Num- 
aSiiBg  river,  the  fixed  south-east  boun- 
daiy,  tfll  its  janction  wiih  the  Tooyai  river. 
Of  tbe  space  comprised  in  these  bounds,  the 
filiey  of  Munnipore  occupies  nearly  the  centre. 
It  is  ealled  by  the  Munniporees,  '*  Meithei- 
leipik/'  The  Burmese  call  it  Kathe,  the  Ben- 
faiees,  Moglai,  and  Assamese,  Mekle.  The  area 
of  thi;  whole  territory  is  about  7,000  square 
fldles^and  that  of  the  central  valley  about  650* 
Nofh  of  the  valley  is  at  all  seasons  covered 
with  water.  It  seems  indeed  at  one  time  to 
bare  formed  a  large  lake,  and  the  piece  of  water 
ia  the  south  called  the  Logtak,  appears  to 
be  an  unfilled  but  rapidly  filling  remnant  of 
it  From  the  most  credible  traditions,  the 
va&ey  appears  originally  to  have  been  occupied 
by  scTeral  tribes,  the  principal  of  which  were 
aamed  Koomul,  liooang,  Moiramg  and  Meithei, 
i&of  whom  carae  from  different  directions, 
^vatime,  the  Koomul  appear  to  have  been 
^vost  powerful,  and  after  its  declension, 
Ae  Xoirang  tribe.  The  population  is  com- 
pott<i  of  different  classes*  The  principal  is 
tbe  Meithei,  next  the  Phoongnai,  after  whom 
tk  Teng  kul,  the  Ayokpa,  the  Kei,  the  Iioee 
ad  mahomedan.  The  Meithei  population  is 
Aided  iato  four  parts  called  **  Punnah/'  which 
as  designated  in  the  order  of  their  seniority 
*Iaphum,"  "  Lai  phum,"  "  AhuUoop"  and 
^Nilaroop."   The  I/>ee  population  consists  of 
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that  the  valley  of  Assam  and  its  bordering  hills 
are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  populations 
which  they  contain.  Amongst  these  are  the 
Bodo  or  Borro  of  Assam  and  Caehar,  Garo, 
Kasia,  Mikir,  Aka,  Dofln,  Abor,  Miri,  Bor  Abor, 
Mishmi,  Muttuk,  Singhpo,  Jili,  Naga,  Changlo, 
Blioty  KuKi.  On  the  south,  Assam  is  bounded 
by  the.Garo,  Khasia  and  Jaintia  hills,  then  the 
lands  of  the  Naga  in  north  Caehar  and  Naogong : 
then  those  of  the  Singhpho  up  to  the  great  bend 
of  tbe  Brahmaputra.  All  their  native  popula- 
tions are  more  or  less  akin  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Burmese  empire.  {Latham's  BescHpiive  Eih* 
9toloffy,)Thtre  are  many  kinds  of  slaves  in  Assam 
distinguished  by  distinct  appellations.  The 
Moorukea  is  a  kind  of  Chapunea,  neither  ser- 
vant, slave,  nor  equal,  but  partaking  of  all. 
The  master  provides  the  Moorukea  with  a 
pair  of  bullocks  and  a  plough,  and  he  tills  his 
master's  land  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day 
the  Moorukea  may  plough  his  own  ground 
with  his  master's  bullocks  and  plough.  If  he 
does  not  take  his  reward  or  wages  thus,  by 
using  his  master's  cattle  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. {Butler's  Travels,  Assam,  p.  228-29.) 
The  valley  of  Assam  possesses  gold,  tea,  caout- 
chouc, lac  and  ivory.  It  abounds  in  silk,  its 
two  principal  indigenous  varieties  of  this  arti- 
cle, being  the  muga  and  the  eri,  A  dress  made 
of  muga  is  prized  beyond  all  others,  by  the 
Assamese.  Of  its  woods,  thirty-six  species,  ap- 
plied to  various  useful  purposes,  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Major  Hannay  as  belonging  to 
Upper  Assam.  Most  of  them  are  light,  strong, 
and  durable ;  while  not  a  few  combine  with 
these  qualities  a  fine  grain,  which  renders 
them  well  adapted  for  articles  of  furniture. 
The  spices  of  the  country  comprise,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  as  are  commonly  cultivated  in 
Bengal,  black  pepper,  long  pepper,  cardamoms, 
tcjpatra  or  malabnthrum  leaf,  and  jubrang,  the 
capsule  of  a  species  of  xanthoxylum,  peculiar 
to  the  country  and  described  as  aromatic, 
fragrant  and  highly  pungent.— 2)f.yiiy/or,  141. 
In  the  end  of  1861  the  Meyong  Abor  attacked 
and  plundered  a  village  in  British  territory,  but 


fnple  who  pay  tribute,  and   is  considered  so    the  tribe  expressed  a  desire  to  renew  friendly 


JUhior  that  the  name  Meithei  is  not  given  to  it. 
fta  marshes  of  the  south  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Iiftak  afford  a  retreat  to  serpents  of  a  formi- 
iniesize,  and  the  whole  valley  of  Munnipore 
liameh  infested  by  the  serpent  tribe.  Some 
if  tiiem  are  exceedingly  active  and  bold  as  the 
li,  it  is  fond  of  ascending  bamboos, 
the  branehes  of  which  it  moves  with 

K  velocity,  and   if  enraged,  throws  himself 
n  extraordinary  height  upon  the  object 
lb  anger.     His  bite  is  said  to  be  mortal. 
Sii^idded  to  his  great  activity  and  fierceness 
MeOuUwik^  Records  Government  of  India, 
^^  ^  t  Deparlmeniy  pp.  x,  xii,)  the  Tanglie  an 
"4^  of  much  terror.   Dr.  Latham  notices 


relations,  and  begged  that  their  offences  miy;ht 
be  overlooked.  On  the  6th  November  1862, 
an  agreement  was  made  with  them  binding 
them  to  respect  British  territory,  and  the  same 
engagement  was  subscribed  on  16th  January 
1863  by  the  Kebang  Abor. 

On  8th  November  1863  a  similar  engage- 
ment was  concluded  with  the  Abors  of  the 
Dihang  Dibang  dears.  (Treaties  engagements 
and  sunuuds,  Vol.vii.p.  848.) 

Gualpara  is  under  a  permanent  settlement, 
but  the  other  five  districts  Kamroop,  Durrung, 
Nowgong,  Seebsagnr  and  Luckimpore  are  under 
ryotwari  tenure. 

It  is  said,  that  opium  waa  first  introduced 
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into  Assam  ia  1794  from  Bengal,  when  British 
troops  assisted  the  Rajah  against  the  Mut- 
tuck  ;  since  then  it  has  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  and  deteriorated  and  enfeebled  the 
population. — jpr.  Taylor  in  ReporU  on  Great 
ExhibilioH  (y  1851.  Butler^ %  Travels  in  Aiswn^ 
p,  228-9.  Latham* 9  Descriptive  Ethnology. 
MoOuUoch'i  Report  in  Records  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India ^ Foreign JDeparitnent, pA\  *Schla- 
gentweit*s  General  Hypsometry  of  India,  Vol* 
a.  ;e7/7.  95-98.  Prinsep's  Antiquities  by  Thomas^  p. 
273.  See  India,  pp.  3l7  ;  340;  ZH.  Inscrip- 
tions 374,  Joboka  ; — Kashmir :  Kasia  :  Kino : 
Mikir :  Petroleum  :  Sati  :  Sciurus  :  Singhpo, 
Tea,  Volcanoes. 

ASSAMESE  ROOT.     Coptis  teta. 

ASSAKI.  HcND.  Pers.  An  individual, 
a  non-proprietor,  a  hired  trooper  in  a  cavalry 
regiment. 

ASSARET.     Fr.     Asarabacca. 

ASSARHADDON.  King  of  Babylon,  was 
the  son  of  Sennacherib.  The  latter  resided 
at  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria  ;  Sennache- 
rib displaced  the  Satraps  and  invested  his  son 
as  king  of  Babylon  B.  C,  675. — Ch.  JBunsen,  iii. 

ASSASSIN,  a  term  applied  in  Europe  to.  the 
Al  Hassani,  a  heterodox  mahomedan  sect  who 
are  spread  through  Asia  from  Persia  to  Western 
Xndia.     The  heterodox   point  in  their  belief  is 
that    the   deity   is    incarnate   in  their    chief. 
The  first   of  the   tiibe,  who   arrogated   these 
divine  pretensions,  was  Hassan  Sahib  ;  a  man, 
urhose  domineering  passions,  consummate  sub- 
tility,  and  persevering  spirit  of  enterprise,  per- 
fectly fitted  for  his  plan  of  imposture.     He  ap- 
peared about  the  year  1090  ;  and  by  various 
intrigues,  a  singula^  mysterious   deportment, 
as  well  as    an  invincible   courage,  few    who 
approached  hio),  dared    to  resist.  Christians, 
Jews,  Mahomedans  of  Omar  or  of  Ali»  that  is 
to   say,  mahomedans  of  the   Sunni   or  Shiah 
sects,  all   were  alike  the  objects  of  his  excom- 
munication ;  and  he  sold  his  dagger,  or  rather 
that  of  his  followers,    to  whatever  party  were 
vile  enough  to  buy  the  blood  of  their  enemies, 
Al  Jebal,  literally,    the  mountain,  was  the  old 
Asiatic  name   for  the  whole  of  the  very  moun- 
tainous quarter  of  Irak-i-Ajam,  which  lies  be- 
tween Hamadan  and  Kirmanshah.    It  stretches 
far    to   the  south-west   of   the  Caspian  range, 
and  comprises  Kount  Elwund,  the  Orontes   of 
the  ancients,  this  branch  also,  bearing  the  ap- 
pellation Elburz.     A  colony  of  these   fanatics, 
under  (he  leading  of  one  of  Hassan    Sahib's 
most  odious  representatives,  settled  themselves 
amongst  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  have  been 
variously  called    Ismaelana,    Bathenians,    and 
Assassins  and  during  the  crusades,  he  or  one  of 
his  successors  was  known  as  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain.  The  presentchief  of  thelsmaili  has  for 
many  years  past  been  residing  at  Bombay,  and 
ia  18^5    or  1366,  instituted  a   civil  suit  in 


H.  M.  High  Court  for  some  matter  connected 
with  his  faith.  The  term  Assassin  has  also  been 
derived  from  Hashishi.  a  person  given  to  the 
intoxication  of  hemp  (Hashish,  Ar.)  but  tlie 
accepted  derivation  is  from  Al  Haasani. — 
Porter's  Travels,  Vol  up.  286-288. 

ASSAWUD,  a  town  in  India  in  L,  75^  22' 
E.  and  L.  23°  48'  N. 

ASSAYS,  a  small  village  in  L.  76«»  56*  E. 
and  L.  20^  17'  N.  It  is  on  the  borders  of 
Kandesh,  near  which  Colonel  Wellesley  in  I  803. 
defeated  a  large  army  of  Mahrattas.  Of  the 
British  Forces,  1  in  3  were  killed.  The  hamlet 
is  built  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  and  one 
of  the  French  officers  who  fell  in  the  battle  has 
been  deified  and  at  his  tomb  worship  is  perform- 
ed by  the  mahrattas  of  the  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Tha  battle  was  fought  on  the  23rd 
September  1803,  by  the  Indian  army  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  against  the  confederate  Mah- 
rattahs.  Scindiahs  artillery  rested  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  rivulet  and  beneath  a  banian  tree, 
there,  is  the  tomb  of  the  officer  whose  spirit 
is  worshipped.  In  1868,  the  potail  of  the  vil- 
lage, who  was  a  lad,  at  the  time  of  the  battle, — ^a 
subadar,  Papadu,  of  the  2l8t  M.  N.  I,  who  was 
a  soldier  present  in  the  battle,  were  still  alive, 
the  former  at  Assay,  the  latter  at  Secuaderabad. 

ASSAY  MASTER,  an  officer  with  this  desig- 
nation, is  in  each  of  the  Indian  mints,  at  Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay,  who  conducts  the  cbeinioal   ■ 
analysis  of  the  precious  metals  brought   for  sale  , 
and  determines  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in  | 
any  mixture  with  the  baser  metals.     He   also  I 
examines  the  pix  coins  prior  to  issue  to  ascertaia  1 
that  they  are  up  to  the  standard.     The   process  ' 
was  formerly,   by  cupeilation,  but  latterly   tha 
humid  mode  has  been  followed. 

ASSET,   a  river    north    of  Lebanon,     the 
ancient  Orontes.     See  Lebanon. 

ASSEAGAUM,  atownin  L.  77«  23'  E.  and 
L.  20^  11'  N. 

ASSEEB*  a  town  in  L.  78°  II'  E.  and  I#. 
22^  17' N. 

ASSEEREE,  a  town  in  L.  73 *»  3'  E.  and  I*. 
19°  46'  N. 

ASSEERGHUR,  a  fortress  in  L.  73°  18'  K»l 
L.  20"^  4r  N.  ten  miles  west  of  Yevar,  and  ^ 
tree  in  the  fort  is  1164  feet  above  the  level  aC] 
the  sea  at  Bombay.  It  was  besieged  on  tli^j 
2l8t  October  1803,  and  on  the  8th  and  9ll^1 
April  18 1 9  it  was  captured  by  the  Indian  Ai 

ASSEWAN  a  town  in  L.  80*=*  21'  E. 
L.  26°  51'  N. 

ASS-POISON,  this  is  a  translation  of 
Zahra,  Persian,  and  supposed  to  be  oleander^ 

ASSUM,  a  tin  mine  in  Bauca.     See  Tin* 

ASSUE.  A  Semitic  race  ivho  settled  origi*. 
nally  on  the  upper  Tigris,  but  to  the  east  o^! 
that  river,  in  the  modern  Kurdistan.  It  w^ 
the  stem  of  the  empire  of  Ninus  on  the  Uppij^ 
Tigris. — Bunsin^  iiit  363.  "/    | 
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ASSUB,  In  the  hinduism  of  India  tradi- 
tioofli  giants,  who  made  war  on  the  children  of 
the  Diti.  In  these  Assur  are  doubtless  typi- 
fied the  Assyrian  xsonquerors  who  overran 
Asia  to  the  Trans-Indus  lands.  It  has  also 
bees  sunnised  that  the  Assur  of  the  Mshaba- 
ntha  may  be  the  Hasaures  or  Asii  of  Indo- 
Germanic  history. 

ASSYRIA,  the  Assyrians  are  the  Eissor  of 
the  Scythians  ;  the  Ashiir  of  the  Hebrews, 
Aayrii  of  the  Romans,  who  under  the  guidance 
of  Bel  (the  Jewish  Nimrod)  invaded  Mesopo- 
tamia, defeated  Noah,  who  fled  to  Ardmion 
(iinwoia.)  Bel  founded  the  town  of  Ba*bel  in 
Ik  plain  of  Shinar,  and  established  the  Assy- 
liin  Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Scythian  one, 
BioRltian  2,000  years  before  the  christian  era. 
Clerilier  Bunsen  gives  the  following  as  the 
oetetiire  dynasties  who  have  ruled  there.  (See 
Amrian,  Lad ;  Sacti.)  The  period  of  the  2nd 
to  the  9th  dynasties  was  1903  years. 

1st — Dynasty,  86  Chaldean  kings. 

Sod  Dynasty,  7  Median  Kings,  Zoroaster 
lod  his  successors^  reigned  224  years,  began 
fi.  C.  2234. 

3ni  Dynasty,  11  Kings  (probably  ChaldsBans, 
reigned  288  years. 

4th  Dynasty,  also  Ohaldees,  49  kings, 
reigned  458  years. 

5th  Dynasty 9  Arabs,  9  Kings,  reigned  215 
jetFB. 

6ih  Dynasty,  45  Assyrian  Kings  and 
Kinyada,  amongst  them  Semirarois,  526  years. 

7th. — 6  Assyrian  Kings,  122  years,  viz  : 
KahoBiasar,  B/C.  747- 

Sarsfoia. 


ASSYRIA. 

4.  Nerigassolassar  (Neriglossar.) 

5.  Nabouadus,  in   tha  last  year  of  whose 
reign  Babylon  was  captured  by  Cyrus. 

9th. — Dynasty,  10  Persian  kings,  207  years, 

Cyrus :  Darius  Codomanus  :  Alexander,  B.  C. 
831. 

The   term   assigned   by   Herodotus   to  the 
Assyrian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia,  is  520  years. 

The  Empire  of  Nineveh  was  founded  B. 
0.  1273,  and  Herodotus  names  the  Medes 
(B.  C.  758)  as  the  first  who  threw  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  and  this  great  empire  came 
to  an  end  B.  C.  747.  As  early  as  the  17th 
year  of  Ninus  i.  e*  in  1267,  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  reached  to  the  extent  which  it  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  its  downfall  in  the  eight 
century,  for  in  the  sixteen  years  from  B.  C. 
1273  down  to  1257,  the  Assyrian  empire  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  whole  of  western  Asia  as 
far  as  Syria  and  Palestine,  indeed  to  Egypt  Uself. 
(Ch,  Buns.  m.  274.)  The  territory  of  Authur 
(from  Asshur,  Shem's  son)  was  originally  of 
small  extent,  and  formed  the  second  part  of  the 
,  kingdom  usurped  by  Asshur  the  giant  warrior, 
(Gen.  X.  11,  12,)  who  built,  or  rather  restored, 
the  three  cities,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Eesen, 
besides  the  capita),  Nineveh.  The  ruins  of  the 
latter  city  are  sufficiently  known  from  the  des- 
criptions of  Rich,  Ainsworthi  and  earlier  tra- 
vellers. They  are  in  Assyria  Proper,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  and 
the  natives  stiil  call  them  by  the  original  name. 
{Euphrates  and  Tigris, — Col,  Cheney ^  /?.  119.) 
Babylon  was  built  B.  C.  3250,  and  was  taken 
by  Zoroastriau  MciJes  B.  C.  2234,  the  Median 


empire  at  Babylon  again  ended  B.  C.  2011. — 
^nnacherib  slain,  B.   C.  676^  reigned  28    This  was  followed  by   the  Arabian   dynasty  in 
JtiTSyhe  was  coeval  with  Esarhaddon   (Assa-    Babylon  and  lasted  to  B.  C.  1518,  to  be   fol- 


nilis)  of  Babylon. 

ittrhaddon. 

■bosdakhim  (Samuges.) 

Saidanapalus,  brother  of  Samuges,  B.  C.  626. 

Uiis  famous  king  of  Assyria,  was  the  Phul 
Bad  TigUth  Peleser  of  scripture.  He  burned 
hiwelf  in  his  palace,  B.  C.  626.  In  his  reign, 
iiitttiap  at  Babylon,  Nabopolassar,  the  father 
sf  Nebnchadnezzar,  rebelled,  and  not  only  made 
Umelf  independent,  but,  in  alliance  with  the 
Mcdei,  checked  the  career  of  the  almost  univer- 
ill  empire  of  the  Assyrians^  and  raised  Babylon 
itto  the  seat  of  empire  of  western  Asia  ;  Sar- 
inapalns  bad  ordered  Nabopolassar  to  march 
ipuAst  the  Medes  who  had  revolted.  But 
iMtcad  of  that  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Cyax- 
aod  marched  with  him  against  Nineveh 
vlnh  fell  B.  C  626,  (Bunsen  iii.  435.) 

ttli.--.Dy nasty,  5  Chaldee  kings,  87  years. 
•  1*    Nabopolassary  22  years. 
- 1.    Kabokolasser,  son,  43  years,  (Nabukod- 
Mnor^  Nebuchadnezzar.) 


lowed  by  the  Assyrian  dynasty  of  the  Ninyads, 
{fih.  Bunsen^  78,)  and  according  to  their  own 
and  Greek  account,  the  Assyrians  conquered 
Egypt  after  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews.  Three 
centuries  later,  the  first  king  of  the  22nd 
dynasty  captured  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Behoboam  the  son  of  Solomon.  The  flourishing 
age  of  Assyria  commenced  with  Ninus.  8e- 
miramis  was  by  birth  a  philistine  (Palestine) 
and  first  appeared  at  the  Assyrian  court  with 
the  army  as  the  wife  of  the  Assyrian  Satrap  of 
Mesopotamia  oir  Syria,  she  was  fanatical  for 
the  bloody  and  profane  worshio  of  the  fish 
goddess  Derketo.  {Ch.  B.  iii  274.)  She 
seems  to  have  reigned  conjointly  with  Ninus 
after  his  tenth  year  [Ch,  Bunsen  443.  m.)    - 

According  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  Assyria,  was  su- 
preme in  western  Asia,  from  B.  C.  1273.  It 
was  progressive  till  B.  C  12i&2,  the  death 
of  Semiramis.  [Bunsen  iii.  289.)  In  1230, 
Semiramis  set  out  for  India.  The  country 
on   the  right    bank  of  the    Indus   the   site 


r-  %.   Uloarudani,  son,  (Evil  Merodach  of  the '  of  the  present  Peshawar,  from  above  the  At 
r  BiUe.)  •  1  toick;  was  tributary  to  the  Assyrians,  as  it 
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afterwards  was  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
The  celebrated  black  monoment  from  Nineveh 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  monumeut  at  least  of 
the  9th  century  B.  C.  has  the  Bactrian  camel 
side  by  side  and  the  Indian  rhinoceros  and 
Indian  elephant,  and  establislies  the  payment 
of  Indian  tribute  to  the  Assyrians.  Semiramis 
fitted  out  an  army  in  BacUia  and  captured  on 
the  £ophen  (the  Cabul  river,  the  Kubha  of  the 
Big-veda)  the  city  of  the  same  name.  She 
crossed  the  Indus  with  a  vast  force.  The  ruling 
maharaja  had  taken  up  a  position  there  also 
with  a  vast  force,  especially  formidable  from  the 
number  of  his  archers  and  elephants.  At  first 
he  retreated,  but  soon  again  advanced  and 
drove  back  the  Assyrians  in  total  disorder  to 
the  river  which  they  recrossed  with  difficulty 
and  with  immense  loss.  Semiramis  concluded 
an  armistice,  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
and^etreated  into  Bactria  with  a  third  of  the 
army  she  had  brought  against  India*  This 
expedition  took  place  in  the  iatter  part  of  her 
reiuu,  consequently  between  B.  C.  1235  and 
1225.  (Bunseu,  iv.  549r550.)  During  the  620 
years  of  dominion  from  B.  C  1273  to  753  the 
Assyrian  power  increased  at  times  and  waned. 
The  long  line  of  Assyrian  kings  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  when  the  weak  and  luxurious  Sarda- 
napnlus  was  conquered  by  Arbaces  the  Mede. 
But  after  the  death  of  Arbaces,  Media  in  its 
turn  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness ;  and  the 
Assyrians  made  themselves  again  independent 
under  a  king  of  the  name  of  Pul.  Their  chief 
city,  Nineveh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  was 
then  the  wealthy  enpital  of  an  empire  which  in* 
eluded  not  only  the  upper  part  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  also 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  the  plains  on 
the  further  side  of  that  rauge,  which  are  watered 
by  rivers  running  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tiie 
kiugdom  was  so  well  establisiied  by  Pul,  that 
his  successor  was  able  to  indulge  the  ambition 
of  wideuing  it.  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  next  king, 
marched  westward,  and  conquered  Syria,  and 
then  took  Galilee  from  the  Israelites,  His 
name  teaches  us  that  at  that  time  Nineveh  was 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Egypt.  Assyria 
rose  yet  higher  in  power  under  Shalmanezer, 
the  successor  of  Tiglath-Pileser* 

Shalmanezer  soon'  conquered  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  Sidon,  and  Acre,  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus*  Tyre  alone  held  out  against 
a  siege.  The  Assyvians  therefore  (\fenandpr 
ap.  Joseph,  2  Kings,  Ch.  xviii.  10.)  overran  the 
rebellious  Samaritans  in  spite  of  their  Ejsyptian 
allies,  they  put  down  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
carried  away  the  nobles  as  captives  to  the  banks 
of  the  Caspian j  and  made  Samaria  a  province  of 
Assyria. 

Tirhakah  the  third  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt, 
on  ooming  to  the  throne,  found  Sennacherib, 
(2  Kin^s,  ch.  xix.  90  the  next  king  of  Assyria, 


pursuing  these  snccesses,  and  threatening  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea.  Senna- 
cherib marched  towards  Egypt  to  attaek  Tirha- 
kah  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked.  He 
came  to  the  walls  of  Pelusium  (Josephus  x.  2.) 
the  frontier  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  due 
form.  Before  they  met  the  enemy,  the  army 
of  Sennacherib  was  no  more.  An  unseen  hand 
had  routed  or  destroyed  the  Assyrians  in  the 
night. — Sharpens  BUiory  of  Egypt,  Vol-  /. 
p,  124-126.  According  to  Mr.  Layard  the 
power  of  Bactria  was  broken  by  the  As- 
syrians B.  C.  1200.  The  Assyrians  are  not 
particularly  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ,  until  the 
period  when  their  warlike  expedition  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  brought  them  into  oon« 
tact  with  the  Jews.  The  first  king  whose 
name  is  recorded  was  Pul,  who  reigned  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  about  two  hundred  previous 
to  the  fall  of  the  empire  :  consequently  he  most 
have  been  nearly  the  last  of  a  long  succession 
of  kings  whOy  it  is  generally  admitted,  had 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  The  latter 
monarchs  are  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible ;  as  their  conquests  over  the  Jews^  whom 
they  led  captive  into  Assyria,  brings  them  con- 
tinually under  notice.  But  except  when  they 
particularly  concern  the  Jewish  people,  very 
little  is  related  of  the  deeds  of  even  these  mon- 
archs. We  have  the  testimony  of  ancient 
authors,  who  attribute  the  invention  of  letters 
to  the  Assyrians,  and  give  the  name  of  Assyrian 
to  the  cuneiform  writing,  even  when  changed 
and  modified  by  the  Persians. 

In  the  more  recent  inscriptions  at  Khorsa- 
bad,  Kouyanjik,  and  Nimroud,  we  have  eunuchs 
writing  down  the  number  of  heads,  and  the 
amount  of  spoil,  on  rolls  of  leather,  or  some 
other  flexible  material.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  papyrus,  as  that  substance  is  too  brittle 
to  be  rolled  or  bent,  as  represented  in  the  sculp- 
ture. Parchment  was  not  invented,  which 
the  Egygtians  used  occasionally  as  early  as  the 
18th  dv nasty. — Layard^ 8  N^ineveh,  Vol.  s.  p. 
sBix.  Vol.  a,  p.  178-184. 

There  is  little  connection  between  the  As- 
syrian and  Greek  mythology,  though  a  few 
attributes  have  a  similarity.  Nisroch  or  Asshur^ 
the  time  god,  the  great  triune  deity,  waa  as- 
sociated with  the  planet  Saturn.  Bel  with 
Jupiter;  Merodach  with  \f  ars ;  Mylitta  witb 
Venus  :  Nebo  with  Mercury  ;  Ishtar  with  the 
moon  and  Shamash  with  the  sun.  Mylitta,  in 
Assyrian  sculptures,  holds  in  her  right  hand,  » 
staff  tipped  with  a  crescent ;  in  her  left  thm 
symbol  ?  still  used  by  astronomers,  to  repre- 
sent tlie  planet  Venus.  It  is  like  the  straight 
rod  and  circle  separated  by  a  cross  bar  of  the 
Eiryptian  symbol  of  life  (the  crux  ansata)  en&^ 
blematio  of  the  temporal  and  eternal  life,  sep«« 
rated  by  death,    Mylitta  was  sometimes  repre* 
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seBted  with  the  watei  of  Ufe  issuing  from  her 
bmsts.— Procter'^  Suium,  p.  197.  Sharpe's 
Sgfpt.  LoyartTs  Ninrvek,  Bunsen't  Egypt.  See 
Cyc.  of  lod.  Supp,  ii.  Inscriptions,  p.  871: 
Inn ;  Kelai,  490  Ken  :  Laristan  :  Nabopolas- 
ur,  Nineveh;  ItRwlinson  :  Sennacherib. 

ASSYRIAN  LAKE,  the  Assyrium  stagnum, 
is  the  Dead  Sea. 

A3TA»  or  Patoo^  a  bast  in  use  in  Bheer^^ 
bboom.— /?oy/«  Fib.  PI,     See  Pa  too, 

ASTABAU*  PsRS.  A  ewerjn  use  in  Persia, 
ferwasbing  the  hands  and  feet.  It  resembles 
leoffee-pot,  has  a  handle  and  long  spout ;  from 
tbis  a  tervani  pours  water  on  the  hands  held 
vm  the  la</ffam.  Some  laggatia  are  merely 
diskS)  ased  as  wash-hand  basins.— OiMf^y'a 
TrHfii,  Vol.  i.  p.  247. 

ASTACU8,  the  Craw  fish. 

ASIANA.  HiMS.  A  threshold  :  a  fakir's 
luideQce.    See  Af»br. 

ASTAKAK.  Arab.  Hind.  Pbrs.  Storai. 

ASTAEKUI.  Arab.     Bed  Orpiment. 

A^TARTA*  the  AsUroth  of  the  Bible,  and 
AsUrte  of  Greeic  authors^  according  toGhevalier 
BttBien,  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word 
Hettpreth,  the  throne  or  seat  of  the  Cow  ;  t.  e., 
tlie  Qoeea  of  Heaven,  B&alti,  the  wife  of  Baal, 
ti^Lofd :  and  ii  meant  originally.  Nature,  the 
dirifle  Kosmos.  But  after  the  year  B.  C.  2500 
orB.  C.  2000,  Astarta  signified  the  polar  star, 
vhieh  was  dedicated  to  that  primeval  goddess. 
— ^.  Brnnufiy  to.  850-352.  In  Jeremiah  xxiv* 
1^17 and  xix.it  ia  called  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
—See  also  Judges  x.  6 ;  1  Samuel  vii.  3;  xii.  10. 

ASTARTE,  or  Ashtoreth  or  Baalith,  the 
Qneen  of  Heaven,  the  great  female  divinity  of 
tltt  Pbaeoiciana,  the  female  power  or  Sacti  of 
3^  whom  the  Greeks  changcfd  into  Baaltis  or 
Bdtkt.  was  the  ehief  deitv  of  Sidon,  but 
Mr  worship  was  extended  to  the  E.  of  the 
J<dan.  Physically,  she  represented  the  moon, 
^w  her  name  in  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  i.  4 ;  Josh. 
XQ-  4.  Ashtaroth  Karnaim  or  the  two  horned. 
^  the  crescent  moon.  See  1  Kings  xi.  and 
▼  M ;  2Dd  Kings  xxiii.  1 3  ;  vii.  18:44;  xxv.  It 
*uhy  the  names,  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte  that 
^  moon  was  worshiped  by  tlie  Israelites,  As- 
Qn*ns,  Phoenicians,  Carthagenians  and  the 
piople  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.     See  Ken« 

ASIEH,  a  surname  of  Araacea,  supposed  to 
^  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Persian 

ASTEB,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Monl  order  Matricariacem.  These  are  nsmed 
n«B  Aster,  a  star :  and  furnish  nearly  every 
y^ty  of  colour.  Some  beautiful  additions 
"^  Germany  are  striped  and  of  larger  size 
^  Ae  Chinese.  They  are  propagated  by  seed 
*P*M  at  the  end  of  the  hot  weather,  and  con- 
^  Jjfid  dnriag  the  rains.  Mr.  Jaffrey  observes 
•■■I  the  flowering  of  the  asters  ia  of  so  slwrt 
^  tsiaUoB  they  will  scarcely  remunerate  for  the 


trouble  taken  to  raise  them.  Mr.  Mason  men« 
tions  that  a  species  of  aster,  or  Christmas  daisy, 
is  seen  occasionally  in  European  gardens,  in 
Tenasserim. — Biddell,  Jaffrey.  Mown.  VoigL 
408. 

ASTERABAD.  The  small  province  of  M- 
terabad  is  sometimes  included  in  Mazenderan, 
which  it  resembles  in  appearance,  climate,  and 
productions.  This  is  the  ancient  Uyrcania,  and 
the  paternal  estate  of  the  present  king  of  Persia 
as  chief  of  tiie  Kujur  tribe,  who  hnve  entire 
possession  of  the  province.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Caspian  sea ;  to  the  south  it  is 
separated  hy  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains  from 
the  districts  of  DImghan  and  Bis)  an,  it  extends 
to  the  east  as  far  as  the  longitude  of  58,°  and 
is  divided  from  Dftghestan  by  the  Eiver  Ashor. 
The  city  of  Asterabad,  the  "  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ester,  on  a  bay  of  the  Caspian  sea." 
From  Astrabad,  it  is  eighteen  days'  journey 
to  Herat,  and  from  thence,  passing  through  the 
hilly  country  of  the  Hazara  people,  you  arrive 
»t  Kabul  on  the  eleventh.  The  Hazaras  are 
independent  and  Shias.  They  possess  large 
herds  of  catile,  and  great  numbers  of  fine 
shawls. — Afokun  ImVs  Travels,  p,  320.  Mal- 
colm* i  Hulory  qf  Persia^  Vol,  ii,  p.  126. 

ASTEBACANTHA  LONGIFOLTA.  Nees. 

Syn. 
Ruellia  longifolia.    Eoxb. 
Barleria  longifolia.     Linn. 

Bahel  Shulli  ...Kaliial. 
Wahel  Shulli  ...        „ 

Gckantaka Sana. 

Ikshugandha     ...        ,» 

Nir-mulU Tam. 

Nirugobbi Tei«. 

Gobbi ,* 

Grows  in  wet  places  all  over  India,  and  is 
considered  tonic  and  diuretic—  lioxb.  itV.  42. 
Birdwood's  Bombay  Prodiicis.  VoigL  485. 

ASTERACEiE.     See  Chrysanthemum. 

ASTERIA,  of  Pliny,  the  star  rubies  of  the 
moderns,  are  found  at  Entnapoora  in  Ceylon. 

AST'HA  DIK  PALAKA  ARATANAM. 
See  Hindu. 

ASTHOL.     See  Math. 

AS IMABAYDA.  Sanb.  Hlecebrum lanatum. 

ASTOLA  ISLAND,  Aptollah  or  Sunga- 
deep,  in  Lat.  25«  7'  N^  Lon.  63°  47'  E.  on 
the  south  coast  of  Persia,  is  3  miles  long  and 
of  moderate  height. — Eorthnrgk. 

ASTOR,  a  mountainous  district, on  the  bor- 
ders of  littleThibet  to  the  west  of  Ladak.  They 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Dardu  language.  See 
Ladak;  Tibet;  India  836. 

ASTRACAN;  hindus  practising  their  faith, 
extend  to  ^stracan  and  the  remote  parts  of 
the  Russian  Empire. 


Kanta-kalika  ... 

Beng. 

Bahel  Shulli   ... 

Can. 

Katu-iriki. 

Ctkoh. 

Gokthura. 

Hind. 

Ookiura    

n 

Gokahura. 

*9      ' 

Talmakara.     ... 

fy 

Ikshura    

» 
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ASTRAGALUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Fabaceee.  Its  species, 
A  Aristatus  :A.  Criticus:  A.  Dicksonii:  A«Gttm- 
naifer  :  A.  Verus  and  A.  Strobilifera,  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  Crete,  Ionia  and  the  Pefoponesus, 
produce  the  gum  tragacanth  of  commerce, 
which  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  dye  stuffs 
and  as  a  glaze  for  calico  and  silk,  and  in  medi- 
cine as  a  styptic  p6wder  and  in  lozenges.  Its 
price  in  England  is  4«.  to  Sa.  the  pound. 
Several  Astragali  are  common  in  the  higher 
Himalayas.  Two  species  in  Kaghan,  are  call- 
ed Bachmal  and  Kenchirunga,  and  the  hindi 
term  Makhmal  is  given  to  the  Astragalus  spi- 
nosus,  but  none  of  these  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  yield  Tragacanth.  It  is  largely  pro- 
duced in  Persia  and  exported  to  Bagdad,  Bas- 
soraiand  India, — Voifft.  217.  0* ShavgAnesup, 
)p.  294.  Hoff.  Feg.  King.  274.  Foole,  p.  304. 
See  Tragacanth. 

ASTROLOGY.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  mentions 
that  the  practice  of  astrology  at  the  present  day 
in  Ceylon,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ephemeris 
predicting  the  weather  and  other  particulars  of 
the  forthcoming  year,  appears  to  have  under- 
gone little  or  no  change  since  this  custom  of 
the  inhahitunts  of  India  was  described  by  Ar- 
rian  and  Strabo.  But  in  later  times  the  brah- 
mans  and  the  buddhists  have  superadded  to 
that  occupation  the  casting  of  nativities  and 
the  coniposition  of  horoscopes  for  individuals, 
from  which  the  Sophistse  described  by  Arrian 
abstained.  It  is  practised  alike  by  the  highest 
and  most  humble  castes  of  Singhalese  and 
Buddhists,  from  the  Vellala,  or  agricultural 
aristocracy,  to  the  beaters  of  tom-toms,  who 
have  tlius  acquired  the  title  of  *'  Nakaiiya^^ 
or  Astrologer.  The  attendance  on  particular 
ceremonies  however,  called  Balli^  which  are 
connected  with  divination,  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  latter  class.  The  Mahomedans  of  Bri- 
tish India,  keep  their  calendar,  or  Jantri  and 
the  Joshi  calculates  the  ephemeres.  The  hin. 
dus  also  have  their  Calendar  or  .Panjangam, 
but  they  all  practice  divination  from  books,  of 
which  the  Chintamani  pastakam  is  in  use  in 
the  South  of  India* — Tenneni'^i  Chrtaiianitif 
in  Oeylon,  p.  484.      See  Divination* 

ASTRONOMY  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Chaldeeans  (q.  v.)  It  has  however 
been  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  who  probably 
derived  their  knowledge  from  a  more  ancient 
nation.  The  Chinese  have  no  claim,  and 
when  the  claims  are  investigated  of  the  Indians, 
Persians  and  Babylonians^  it  is  found  that 
their  systems  of  Astronomy  belong  to  a  lati- 
tude considerably  higher  than  Benares,  Perse- 
polis  or  Babylon,  but  somewhere  between  35^ 
and  65°  North.  Brahminical  books  teach  that 
the  longest  day  in  summer  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  shortest  day  in  winter  which  is  not  the 
case  in  any  part  of  India.    Zoroaster  taught 


the  Persians  similarly,  and  Ptolemy  obtained 
ancient  Babylonian  records  of  star  risings,  he- 
longing  to  latitudes  not  lower  than  the  40? 
parallel. 

The  astronomical  symbols  of  the  planets 
have  been  derived,  in  all  probability,  from 
Chaldean  and  Assyrian  sources.  The  symbol 
of  the  planet  mercury  is  the  ( $)  is  theCauceus, 
which,  like  the  petasus  is  an  emblem  of  eastern 
origin.  The  symbol  of  Mars  (^)  represents  a 
round  shield  and  spear.  The  symbols  of  Jupi* 
ter  and  Saturn  (U  and  ^  )  are  doubtful,  but 
are  probably  the  Syro  Arabic  forms  of  the 
numbers   4  and  5,   indicating  the  position  of 

I  these  bodies,  in  the  planetary  five.  The  symbol 
of  the  earth  (£  )  is  the  inverted  emblem  of  iife* 
and  probably  bears  some  reference  to  terrestrial 
corruption  and  decay.  {Prociar'a  Saturn,  p, 
197.)  The  astronomical  systems  of  the  old  Ara- 
bian authors  are  founded  on  those  of  Hipparchia 
and  Ptolemy.  The  Arab  prince  Albategnius 
stated  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes  to  be  1° 
in  66  years.  The  divisions  of  time  of  all  nations 

I  are  astronomical-     From  the  remotest  timesi 
amongst  the  Chaldeans,    Egyptians,  Arabiansi 
Hindus^    Greeks   and  the  natives  of  Nortbero 
Europe,  there  has  been  a  hebdomadary  division 
of  the  month.   In  this,  the  days  are  commeooed  1 
with  the  day  of  the  sun,  followed  by  the  moon,  3 
and  the  five   planets.  Mars,  MJercury,  Jupiusr,! 
Venus  and  Saturn.    The  hindus  also  reckon  \ 
by   the  light  and   dark  halves    of  the  moon,  :i 
which  they  designate  Kista  and  8&kla  pakshao*  i| 
The  modes  of  determining  divisions  of  times  -j 
of  the  day  have  been  various  among  the  na-^  ^ 
tions  of  antiquity,  and  there  are   still  veri«{ 
ations   in  these  modes  in  the  modern   world*. | 
The   manner  of  reckoning  the    days  by  thf  ^ 
ancient  Jews,  and  which  subsists  amongst  thai' 
people  at  the  present  time,  is,  to  commence  tha  i 
day  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening,  and  t«  i 
finish  it  on  the  next  evening  at  the  same  hour^^ 
Thus  their  Sabbath  begins  on  the  afternoon  uti 
Friday,  and  is  completed  on  the  afternoon  of  Sa"«j 
turday.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  com-^ 
mencea  its  festivals  in  the  evening ;  and  this 
custom  is  retained  amongst  the  British  insoi 
of  their  popular  observances,  such  as  the  eve 
St.  John,  and  Christmas  eve.     The  civil  day 
Britain  now  eommences    at    13    o'clock    il 
midnight,  and  lasts  till  the  same    hour  of 
following  night.     The  civil  day  is  distinguish 
from  the  astronomical  day,  which  begins  at  noosi 
and  is  counted  up  to  24  hours,   terminating 
the  succeeding  noon.    This  mode  of  reckonii 
the  day,  is  that  used  in  the  Nautical  Almanaol^ 
and  it  sometimes  leads  to  mistakes  with  persons 
not  familiar  with  this  manner  of  computation  i 
a  little  consideration  will  obviate  the  diiiicult|iii 
Thus  January  1 0,  fifteen  hours,  in  aatrouomiciy 
time,  is  January  II,  3  in  the  morning  civil  tiom 
In  France  and  most  of  the  States  of  Europe,  nil 
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Thus,   Koaon    fs;je  is  II    nt  niglif,    niid  Oliing 
tsze  12  n(  niglit;  Keaou  Chow  1  in  the  morn- 


lilli  the  British,  the  lionrs   are   ooiinled  np  to 

I?,  from  rai'lni^ht   till  noon,    and  from  noon 
midnight.     In  parts   of  Italy,  and  of  Ger-    ing,  Ch ing  Chow  2  &c.  &c.     The  word    K'hih 
r,  the  day  is  held  to  commence  abont  sun-    **  quarter,*'   is    used    after  the   hour   with    thft 

numerals  yih  1,  nrh  2,  or   sau  3,  to   subdivide 


sinr 


tet  and  the  hours  are  counted  on  till  the  next 
Mnset.  This  mode  is  very  inconvenient  to 
(ra?ellfrs,  as  the  noon  of  the  Italian  hours 
It  the  finmnier  solstice  is  16  o'clock,  and  19 
o'eiock  at  the  winter  solstice. 

The  division  of  the  day  among  roahomedans 
is  ehifliy  subservient  to  the  staled  times  of  per- 
foraing  their   devotions,   and  is  not  generally 
Tmnccurate.    They  begin  tlieir  account  at  sun  • 
set,  reckoning  twelve  hours  from  thence  to  sun- 
rise, whether  the  night  be  long  or   short ;  from 
Mariae  to  sonset  they  also  reckon  twelve  liours, 
asd  consequently  a  night  hour  is  longer  in  the 
Kialerthan  an  hour  of  the  day,  and  in  summer 
ti:e  Iwuh  of  the  day  are  longer  than    those  of 
tin  DJj^ht.    At  the  equinoxes  alone,  all  the  hours 
are  of  equal  length,  and  then  they  coincide  with 
ibn»eidopted  by  the  British  in  commencement 
iik)  duration^  differingy  of  course,  6  hours  in 
CBBneration,  so  that  the    British    six  o'clock 
lis  their  Iwelvp,  and  the  British  se^en  is  their  one, 
ilc   At  other  periods  of  the  year,   also,  their 
I  ax  o'clock  coincides  with  the  British  twelve, 
I  kit  every  other  hour  differs  more  or  less  from 
|tt»t  of  Britain.    The  time  of  sunrise,  and,  con- 
iB|oenily,  the  length  of  the  day,  being  known, 
Ik  length  of  each  hour  will  be  easily  found  by 
•WsioD,  and  the  period  of  any  given  hour  deter- 
•■ttl    Thus,  if  the  sun  rise  at  7  o'clock,  the 
of  the  day  will  be  ten  hours  (of  60  mi- 
CKcb)  and  that  of  each  hour  50  minutes. 
I  Ok  o'clock,  mahomedan   reckoning,  will  then 
hA SO  mhiutes  after  7, two  o'clock  40  minutes 
•fcf  oght,  and   three  o'clock  will  be  half  past 
Ml,  and  fo  on  of  the    others.     When  the  sun 
I  ABiai5  o'clock  the  three  first  hours  of  the  day 

Kt  he  completed  severally  at  10  minutes  after 
^  t»enly  minutes   after  seven,  and  half  past 
In  every  case  six  o'clock  arrives  exactly 
ly,  which  in  India  is  called  "  do  pahar^ 
^tecond  watch.*' 

Hi^Ckueit  division  of  the  day  is  as  simple  as 

*  British  and  not  much  unlike  it.     The  Chi- 

lie^n  the   day  an  hour   before  midnight, 

finde  the  twenty-four  hours   into  twelve 

of  ivo  hours   each.     Instead  of  number- 

tteir  hours  they  give  a  different  name  to 

of  two  houis  ;  the  names  and  corres- 

lime,  according  to  the  British  mode, 

in  follows; — 


Uto  IMoniioff. 
Ito  3 


Woo.llto  lAfteriaoon. 
We...  1  to  3 
Shin.  3  to  6 
Yew.  6  to  7 
Seo...  7  to  9 
Hae..  9 toll 

Kcaou  is  added  when  the  fi  rst  hour  of 
i^Mi  h  intended,  and  Ching  for  the  last.' 


If 

n 

it 
»» 


It 
It 


the;  hours  into  quarters,  which  is  the  smallest 
division  commonly  employed  :  example,  ching 
maou  yih  k'hih,  a  quarter  past  6 ;  keaou  woo 
urh  k'hih,  half  past  11. 

Both  the  hindoo  and  the  mahomedan,  in 
India,  divide  the  day  into  four  watchep,  and 
the  nighty  into  the  same  number ;  the  day  be- 
ing considered  to  extend  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
The  watches  are  again  divided  into  ghurees, 
which  are  24  minutes  each  in  length.  As,  in 
the  summer,  the  days  are  longer  than  the  nights, 
each  day  watch  will  then  be  longer  than  any 
watch  of  the  night,  though,  from  the  necessity 
of  each  watch  comprising  an  exact  number  of 
ghurees,  there  will  generally  be  the  didcrence 
of  1  ghnree  between  two  watches  of  the  same 
day.  There  is  much  variation  in  this  respect, 
and  although,  in  the  latitudes  of  India,  the 
difference  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  in  a 
country  mbre  towards  the  north,  it  is  still  so 
inconvenient  that  the  natives  of  India  rarely 
understand  their  own  method  of  dividing  the 
day,  and  readily  adopt  the  British  mode. 

In  order  to  explain  the  mode  of  subdividing 
the  watches,  we  shall  detail  the  correspondence 
of  ghurees  with  British  hours  in  March  and 
September  when  the  days  and  nights  are  equal, 
and  when,  in  consequence,  more  regularity  may 
be  expected  than  at  other  seasons.  It  must  be 
remembeied  that  a  ghnree  contains  24  minutes, 
and  that  60  ghurees  make  up  the  24  hours  ; 
30  ghurees,  therefore)  make  up  the  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  at  this  season.  If  these  30 
ghurees  were  equally  divided  between  the  fuur 
watches,  giving  7  ghurees  and  a  half  to  each 
watch,  their  correspondence  with  British  hours 
would  be  easily  made;  but  as  the  hindoo  prac- 
tice is  never  to  divide  a  ghnree  between  two 
watches,  but  to  continue  every  watch  until  the 
last  ghuree  is  completed  (with  one  exception) 
the  watches  will  be  of  unequal  length  :  the  first 
and  last  watches  will  be  of  8  ghurees,  and  the 
second  and  third  of  7  ghurees  each. 

At  6  o'clock,  the  first  ghuree  begins  with  the 
rising  sun  and  is  completed  at  24  minutes  after 
6 ;  the  second  ghuree  strikes  at  4S  minutes 
after  6,  the  third  at  12  minutes  after  7  and  so  on 
in  succession  until  the  end  of  the  first  watch, 
at  12  minutes  after  9.  At  36  minutes  after  9, 
one  ghuree  strikes  again,  and  the  same  detail 
continues  until  midday,  when  the  second  watch! 
ends.  The  third  watch  ends  at  48  minutes 
after  2,  and  the  fourth  at  6  o'clock,  or  sdnsetJ 
The  same  succession,  continues  during  the 
night.  .         . 

In  the  summer,  when  the  sun  ri^es  about  12, 
minutes  after  five,  and  sets  at  48  after  6,  the 
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day  is  34  ghurees  in  length)  and  the  night  only 
26.  In  this  case  the  first  watch  of  the  day 
contains  9  ghurees,  the  second  and  third  8 
each,  and  the  fourth  nine.  In  the  night  the 
four  watches  will  contain,  respectively  7,  6,  6, 
and  7  ghurees.  In  winter,  of  course,  the  con- 
trary arrangement  takes  place,  the  day  consist- 
ing of  26  gharees,  and  the  flight  34  ;  circum- 
stances being  the  same  in  other  respects.  In  the 
intermediate  seasons  the  watches  will  contain 
6,  7,  S,  or  9  ghurees  each,  according  to  the 
lengtii  of  the  day  ;  arranging  them  so  that  each 
watch  may  contain  an  equal  number  of  ghurees, 
if  possible ;  if  there  he  one  ghuree  in  excess,  it 
is  to  be  added  to  the  first  watch  ;  if  two,  to  the 
first  and  last ;  and  if  three,  to  the  first,  second, 
and  last.  The  last  ghuree  of  the  day  will  occa- 
sionally be  lengthened  or  shortened,  in  order  to 
finish  the  day  with  sunset,  and  the  last  of  the 
jaighr  altered  in  the  same  way,  that  the  day  may 
be^in  at  sunrise. 

VYiih  such  a  variable  system  as  the  above,  it 
is  evident  that  no  clocks  could  be  made  to  mark 
the  time ;  but  a  mode  denoting  time  has  been 
adopted  by  the  hindoo,  which  is  not  without 
ingenuity.  They  provide  a  thin  metal  cup,  a 
clepsydra,  through  the  bottom  of  which  a  small 
hole  is  drilled  ;  this  cup  swims  on  the  surface 
of  a  vessel  of  water,  until  the  water,  running 
gradually  through  the  hole,  fills  the  cup,  which 
then  sinks.  The  hole  is  made  of  such  a  sise, 
that  the  water  rising  sinks  it  in  24  minutes.  A 
sort  of  gong,  or  shallow  bell  metal  pan,  called 
a  ghurial,  is  hung  up  near  the  vessel,  to  be 
atiuck  at  the  expiration  of  each  ghuree,  which 
is  known  by  the  sinking  of  the  cup.  A  man, 
who  is  employed  to  watch  the  sinking  of  the 
cup,  and  to  strike  on  the  bell,  is  called  a 
ghuriali*  For  the  complete  establishment  of  a 
ghuree,  six  or  eight  eervanls  are  necessary,  who 
keep  watch  in  turns.  Such  an  expense  can,  of 
course,  be  afforded  only  by  the  wealthy  ;  but 
the  sound  of  a  gong  is  usually  loud  enough  for 
a  whole  village,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
church  clock. 

We  shall  explain  the  operations  of  the  ghuri- 
ali  through  the  twelve  hours  of  an  equinoxial 
day  ;  and  the  process  of  striking  throughout  the 
year  will  be  easily  understood  from  this  detail. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
appears  on  the  horizon,  a  little  cup  is  put  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  when  it  sinks,  which  will 
be  at  24  minutes  after  6,  the  time  is  called,  but 
not  struck,  1  ghuri.  This  ghuri  is  considered 
sacred  to  the  sovereign  and  his  ghuriali,  alone, 
has  the  privilege  of  striking  it:  with  this  excep- 
tion the  first  ghuree  is  passed  in  silencethrougb- 
cut  Hindostan.  At  the  second  ghuri,  two 
blows  are  struck  ;  at  the  third  three,  and  so  to 
the  end  of  the  watch,  when  eight  blows  are 
struck  for  the  eighth. ghuri  of  the  watch  :  then 
eight  to  show  that  8  ghuris  of  the  day  are  pass- 


ed ;  and  after  an  interval  of  a  second  or  two, 
one  loud  blow  is  struck  to  shew  the  end  of  tbe 
first  watch.  The  same  process  is  repented  to  the 
end  of  the  second  watch,  except  that  the  fini 
ghuree  is  not  passed  in  silence  ;  and  that,  at  tbfl 
end  of  ihe  watch,  which  consists  of  7  ghureea^ 
after  striking  the  seven  blows,  fifteen  moreuii 
sounded,  to  show  that  fifteen  ghurees  are  elapsod 
from  sunrise,  and  then  two  loud  blows  to  shori 
the  end  of  the  second  watch.  At  the  end  of  iW 
third  watch,  seven  blows  ara  struck  for  thel 
ghurees  of  the  waich,  twenty-two  for  the  gliurea 
of  the  day,  and  three  loud  strokes  for  the  thii^ 
watch.  At  sunset,  after  the  eighth  stroke  fort^ 
eight  ghurees,  thirty  are  sounded  to  show  tli|| 
30 ghurees  are  passed  sincesuiirise,  andfourloui 
ones  for  the  completion  of  the  fourth  watch.  Ai 
the  fourth  watch  ia  never  struck  until  sunset,i)K 
last  ghuri  will  increase  with  the  letigtheniB| 
days,  until,  in  April,  it  would  be  equal  ia  leHKtli 
to  two  ghurees,  and  the  whole  watch  would  coifc 
tain  9  ghurees.  To  avoid  so  long  a  watch,  on 
ghuree  is  added  to  the  second  watch,  which  be* 
fore  contained  only  7  ghurees, and  the  last  watdi 
is  reduced  to  its  former  length.  In  May  thed«] 
is  one  ghuree  longer,  and  this  addition  is  madl 
to  the  third  watch,  which  before  contained  oab 
seven.  The  four  watches  are  then  of  eqifj 
length.  At  the  end  of  May,  a  ghuree  is  aa( 
to  the  first  watch,  aud  near  midsummer  aii( 
to  the  last  watch.  The  day  then  consists  of  j 
ghurees,  and  the  night  of  26  only  :  and,  as  I 
days  decrease,  1  ghuree  is  taken  away  at  a  ' 
in  the  same  order  as  they  were  put  on, 
the  shortest  day,  when  the  whole  detail 
mences. 

Some  variation  will  occasionally  take  pi 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertai 
the  precise  moment  of  sunrise,  though  much] 
in  India,  than   would  be  the  case  in  a  ck 
atmosphere.    Change  will  also  arise  from 
negligence  or  idleness  of  the  ghuriali  ;and 
are  sometimes  told  of  great  o^en,  forwh(»e 
venience  the    complaisant   ghuriali   will 
a  ghuree  to  a  watch,  or  accelerate  the  sinl 
of  the  little  cup  to  accommodate  their  mar 
pleasure.    These  circumstances  will  prevent 
exact  coincidence  of  ghurees   with  hours 
tically,  though  there  will  be  no  great  discref 
by  attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  above. 

The  British  names  of  the  days  of  the 
are  derived  from  the  Saxons  ;  and  they 
adopted    these  names   from  the   more  eifi 
nations  of  antiquity.     The  following  ingei 
origin  of  the  ancient  names  has  been  sugj 
in  connexion  with   astronomical  science, 
planetary  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  was  thi 
1,  Saturn  ;  2,  Jupiter ;  8,  Mars  ;  4,  the 
5,  Venus ;  6,  Mercury  ;  7,  the   Moon, 
of  these  pla^eta  was  supposed   to  preside, 
oessively,  over  each  hour  of  the  24  of  each  J 
in  the  order  above  given.     Ia  this  way  Sal 
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vottld  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the  first 
4sft  Jopiter  o?er  the  Becond  hour.  Mars  over 
He  third,  the  Sua  over  the  fourth,  and  so  on. 
tlos  the  Sua  presiding  over  the  fourth,  ele- 
-iifitk,  and  eighteenth  hourts  of  tlie  first  day, 
votld  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the  second 
diT,  aod  carrying  on  the  series,  the  Moon 
ffoald  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the  third 
kfj  Mars  over  tbte  first  hour  of  the  fourth  day, 
Mercury  over  the  first  hour  of  the  fifth  day, 
iipiteroTfr  the  first  hour  of  the  sixth  day,  and 
Ymu  over  the  first  hour  of  the  seventh  day. 
Ucsoe,  ike  names  of  the  days  yet  used  in  the 
hmed  professioiis  throughout  Europe.  The 
fNMat  iiDgtish  names,  however,  are  derived 
frna  tbe  Saion  :-*- 


Leim, 

Pies  Satumi 
Dies  Solis 
Din  LuDse 
Diet  Mart  is 
Dies  Mercurii 
Dies  Jovis 
IHes  Veneris 


8aoBon> 


Saterne's  day. 
Suu's  day. 
JMoon'e  day. 
Tiw*8  day. 
Woden's  day. 
Thor's  day. 
Friya's  day. 


Saturday 

Suuday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

'  Tiir,  Wodeu,  Thor,  and  Friya  were  deities  of 

tk  pagan  Saxons.      Thor   was  the    god  of 

4iBder,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Jove,  and  Friya 

i«a  a  goddess,  the  wife  of  Woden. 

>  ibost  all  nations  have  regulated  their  nsonths 

weeks,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  revolution 

^itke  moon.    Some  have  endeavoured  to  unite 

Ail  division  with  the  annual  course  of  the  sun, 

to  augmentation  of.  days  at  the  end  of  each 

or  by  adding  a  thirteenth   month  at  the 

^  of  every  third  year.    The  Jews  and  the 

"teeviuis  followed    this  latter    method;  the 

Aadoaiaus,  and  some  nations  of  Asia,  assign- 

ttikor  months  30  and    31  days;  the  Turks 

[fN  tke  Arabs   have   29   and   30  days;  the 

;^Mksof  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  governed  by 

itvolutions  of  the  moon.     Their  common 

cDiuisted  of    twelve  lunar  months,  three 

being  appropriated  to  each  of  the  four 

;  but  every  third  year   contained   an 

1  lunar  month,  which  was  given  to  the 

season.     The  names  of  their   lunar 

ks,  either  had  reference  to  their  religious 

,  or  to  the  natural  appearances  of  the 
r. 

A  eoosiderable  variation  prevailed,  generally, 

St  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  still  par- 

iy  prevails  with  regard  to  the  commence- 

ef  the  year.     The    Jews  dated  the  begin- 

^tbe  sacrrd  year  in  the  month  of  March ; 

Athenians  in    the  month  of  June;  the 

ians  on     the  84th     September;  the 

OS  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  the  29th 

of  August,  and  the  Persians  and  Armeni- 

ithellthof  August.     The  Jewish  civil 

^^ns  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri, 

'  7<tt  mrespoiids  with  our  9th  of  Septem- 
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I  ber ;  the  mahomedan's  begins  on  the  )  si  of  the 
moil  I  h  Moharam,  which  year,  corresponds  with 
our  1 4th  of  July.  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
Christian  world,  now,  commence  the  year  on  the 
Ist  of  January ;  but,  as  recently  as  1752,  even 
iu  England,  the  year  did  not  legally  and  gene- 
rally commence  till  the  26  th  of  March.  In 
Scotland,  at  that  period,  the  year  began  on  the 
1st  of  January.  The  difference  caused  great 
practical  inconvenience,  and  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, and  part  of  March,  sometimes  bore  two 
dates,as  we  often  find  in  old  records  as  17 1 1-12« 
This  practice  often  leads  to  chronological  mis- 
takes ;  for  instance,  we  popularly  say,  *^  The 
British  Revolution  of  1688,"  that  great  event 
happened  in  February  of  the  year  1688,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  mode  of  computation  ;  but 
if  the  year  were  held  to  begin,  as  it  does  now, 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  it  would  be  "  The  Revo- 
lution of  1689."  In  the  anniversaries  given  in 
the  Almauacs,  the  alterations  of  siyle  made  in 
1752,  are  not  followed,  as  any  correction  of 
dates  would  embarrass  the  reader  in  historical 
and  biographical  references. 

The  year,  properly  so  called,  is  the  solar 
year,  or  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  sun 
passes  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  period  comprises  65  days,  5  hours,  and  48 
minutes,  51  seconds,  6  decimals,  and  is  called 
the  astronomical  year. 

The  Calendar  in  India,  the  Jantri  of 
the  hindus,  is  a  table  of  the  days  of  the 
year  arranged  to  assist  the  distribution  of 
time,  and  to  indicate  remarkable  days  con- 
nected with  devotion  or  business.  If  every 
nation  had  adopted  the  same  division  of 
time,  and  an  uniform  calendar  had  been 
general  throughout  civilised  states,  history 
would  present  much  fewer  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions. The  progress  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence has  necessarily  produced  great  changes  in 
the  manner  of  dividing  time ;  and  thus,  whilst 
some  nations  have  been  ready  to  give  their  ca- 
lendar every  possible  advantage  of  a  scientific 
construction,  the  prejudices  of  others  have  ren- 
dered them  ikuwilling  to  depart  from  their  ac« 
customed  mode,  however  inaccurate. 

The  Romans  called  the  first  days  of  each 
month  Calends,  from  a  word  which  signified 
''  called  "  because  the  Pontiffs,  on  those  days, 
called  the  people  together,  to  apprize  them  of 
the  days  of  festival  in  that  month.  Hence  we 
derive  the  name  of  Calendar. 

The  Roman  Calendar,  which  has,  in  great 
part,  been  adopted  by  almost  all  nations,  is  stat- 
ed to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus,  the 
founder  of  this  city.  He  divided  the  year  into 
ten  monthsonly, — Mars,  Aprilis.Maius,  Junius, 
Quintilis  (afterwards  called  Julius),  Sextilis, 
(afterwards  called  Augustus.)  September,  Octo* 
ber,  November  and  December.  Mars,  Maius, 
Quinlilie,  and  October,   contained   31    days, 
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and  each  of  the  six   other  months  80  da^s,  to 
that   the  ten   months    comprised    304   days. 
The  year  of  Romulus  was,  therefore,  of  50  days 
less  duration    then   the  lunar  year,  and  of  61 
days  less  than  the  solar  year,  and  its  commen- 
cement, of  course,  did  not  correspond  with  any 
fixed  season.     Numa  Pompilius  corrected  this 
calendar*  by   adding   two  months,    Januarius, 
and  Ftbruarius,  which  he   placed  before  Mars. 
Julius   CaBsar,    being   desirous  to  render  the 
calendar  still  more  correct,  consulted  the    astro- 
nomers of  his   time,   who  fixed   the  solar  year 
Ht   365    days,    6   hours,   comprising,  as  they 
thought,  ihe  period   from  one   verual  equinox 
to  another.     The  six  hours  were  set  aside,  and, 
at   the    end  of  four   years,  forming  a  day,  the 
fourth  year  was    made  to  consist  of  366  days. 
The  day   thus  added,    was   called  intercalary, 
and  was  added  to  the   month  of   February,  by 
doubling  the  24th  of  that  month,  or  according 
to  their  way  of  reckoning,  the  sixth   of  the  cal- 
ends of  March.    Hence   the   year  was  called 
bissextile.    This  almost  perfect  arrangement, 
which  was  denominated  the  Julian  style,  pre- 
vailed generally  throu&;hout  the  Ghrislinn  world, 
till  the  time  of  Tope  Gregory   XIII.    Tlie  Cal- 
endar of  Julius  Cffisar   was  defective   in  this 
particular,    that  the  solar  yenr,   consisting  of 
365  days,  5  hours,  and  49  minutes,  and  not  of 
865  days,    6  hours,  as  was  supposed   in  the 
time   of  Julius  Caesar,   there  was  a  difference 
between  the  apparent   year  and  the  real  year, 
of  eleven  minutes.   This  difference  at  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIII,  bad  amounted  to  ten  entire 
days,  the   vernal  equinox    falling  on   the  llth 
instead  of  the  2Ist  of   March,  at  which  period 
it  fell  correctly   at  the  time   of  the  Council  of 
Nice»  in  the  year  325.    To  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, Greeorv  ordained,    in  1582,  that  the 
15 tb  of  October  should  be  counted  instead  of 
the  5th,  for  the  future  ;  and  to  prevent   the 
occurrence  of  this  error,  it  was  further  determin- 
ed, that  the  year  beginning  a  century,  should 
not  be   bissextile,  with  the  exception  of  the 
beginning  of  each  fourth  century.   Thus  1700 
and  1800  have  not  been  bissextile,    nor  will 
1900  be  so,  but  the  year  2000  will  be  bissextile. 
In  this  manner,  three  days  are  retrenched  in 
four  hundred  years ;  because  the  lapse  of  the 
eleven  minutes  makes  three  days  in  about  that 
period.    The  year  of  the  Calendar  is  thus  made, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  correspond  with  the 
true  solar  year,  and  future  errors  of  chronology 
are   avoided.    The   adoption   of   this   change, 
which  is  called  the  Gregorian,  or  New  Style, 
(the  Julian  being  called  the  Old  Style,)  was  for 
some  time  resisted  by  states  not  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Rome.     The  change  of  the 
style  iu    Britain  was,  established  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1752.     It  was  then  en- 
acted, that  the  year  should  commence  on   the 
l»i  January^  instead  of  MdrvU  25th ;  and  that 
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\\\  the  year  1752,  ihe  days  should  be  numbered 
as  usual  until  September  24,  when  the  day 
following  should  be  aceounted  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, omitting  1 1  days.  The  Gregoriaa 
principle  of  dropping  one  day  iu  every  bun*- 
dredtli  year,  except  the  fourth  hundredth,  was 
also  enacted.  The  alteration  was,  for  a  long 
time  opposed  by  the  prejudices  of  individaai*; 
and,  until  lately,  wiib  some  persons,  the  Old 
Stvle  was  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  that 
rents  were  made  payable  on  the  old  quarter 
days,  instead  of  the  new«  The  Buesians  siill 
retain  the  Old  Style,  thus  creating  an  incon- 
venience in  their  public  and  commercial  inter* 
course  with  other  nalions,  which,  the  growiug 
intelligence  of  the  people  will  eventually  corrects 

During  the  period  in  which  France  was  a 
Republic,  the  authorities  introduced  an  entire 
change  in  the  calendar,  which  was  in  existence 
more  than  twelve  years  ;  and  is  important  to  be 
noticed,  as  all  the  public  acts  of  the  French 
nation  were  dated  according  to  this  altered  style. 
The   National  Convention,  by  a  decree  of  the 
5lh  October  1793,  estHblished  a  newern«  which 
was  called,  in  the  place  of  the  Christian  Bra,  the 
Era  of  the  French.  The  commencement  of  e«cli 
year,  or  the  first    **  Vendimaire,"  was  fixed  at 
the  midnight  commencing  the  day  on  which  tk 
autumnal  equinox  fell,  as   determined  at  (htf 
observatory  at  Paris.     This  era  commenced  oa  j 
the  22nd  of  September  1792,    being  the  epoclr  j 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Republic ;  but  its  est-'j 
ablishment  was  not  decreed  till  the  4th   *'  Fn-" 
maire"   of  the  year  II,  (4tli  November,  1793.| 
Two  days  afterwards  the  public  acts  were  thus"] 
dated.     This   Calendar  existed   till   the  lOlfj 
"Nivose,"   year    XIV   (the    Slst   December  | 
1805,)  when  the  Gregorian  mode  of  compute ' 
tion  was  restored. — {Madras  Almanac^p.  76  i 
io  7i.)  The  Parsecs  of  India  have  a  new  yearf ] 
day,  in  March-  "|1 

The  mahomedans  of  Persia  reckon  the  yea^j 
from  their  Nao-roz  or  New  year's  day,  the  69f^\ 
on  which  the  sun  enters  Aries,  but  the  maho<j 
medans  of  India  follow  ihe  lunar  months  aoti 
have  no  intercalary  periods,  so  that  their  anoid 
versaries  and  festivals  make,  continuouslji 
circuits  of  the  seasons.  h 

The  hindus  of  India  follow  the  lunar  montfaft^^ 
but,  every  twenty- fifth  year,  insert  an  intercalr 
ry  month  to  adjust.  '^ 

Hindu  festivals  and  holydays  are  very  nunW 
ous,  and  several  of  those  which  the  masses 
serve  have  an  astronomical  origin  or  refer  to 
seasons.     The  Makar  Sankranii  festival,  af 
the  12th  January,  is  held  on  the  occasion  of 
sun  entering  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  or  Ma! 
On  this  day,  the  hindus  bathe,  and  anoint 
body  with  sesamum  oil,  and  listen  tothepray< 
of  br^hmans  to  whom  they  give  presents*    T 
prayers  ou  this  day  arc  ouly  to  the  sun*  Tl 
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We  friends  to  dinner  at  uight  and  put  on  new  1  July,  and  refers  to  the  summer  solstice,  and  on 
riolbes.  !  tiiis  feast  day,  commences  the  night  of  the  god^ 

Skooudou/i, 
boncli  on 


d,  i»  a    tiny    ship    whieb    hindus  j  during    which    he  reposes  for    four  months   on 
tiie   Ganges.     They    have  garlands    the  serpent  Sesha. 


fif  flovers  and  are  illuminated  with  lamps.  It 
is  performed  by  bindu  mothers  to  propitiate 
tbe  goddAs,    in  behalf  of  their  sons.     The 


tii-li,  Bcoordiiig  to  hindu  astronomy,  the  sun 
twni  back  from  Capricorn  us  to  resume  bis 
Mfiliern  ascension  and  when  the  steady  N.  W. 
via<l  blows  favourably  for  outward  bound 
Hji^es :  feasiings  are  held  on  that  day,  and 
fueffell  eiitertainments  are  given  to  the  voy- 
>ger'.    The  sun's  festival  with  the  Gete  and 


Shravjn  or  Furnima^  this  feast  occurs  about 
the  middle  of  August,  on  the  15th  of  Shravan 
Shukla.     It   is  atiejided,    on  tbe  western  coast 

pMfSA  retero-blea  Amphitiite.     It  is  suppos*  '  of  India,  about  Bombay,  with  much  ceremonial. 

«1  to  be  a  propitiatory    rite  handed  down  from    The  S.  W,  monsoon  is  supposed  to   be  ended. 

limea  when  the  hindus  were  engaged  in  mari-  j  Cocoauntsand  flowers  are  tlirown  into  the  sea  to 

time  avocationa.  It  19  held  oii  the  day,  on  obtain  favour  for  those  who  are  to  truat  them- 
selves on  the  ocean. 

Oouri,  a  name  of  Pnrvati  or  Ceres,  has  a 
festival  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
on  tbe  7th  of  Bhadrapad,  when  Parvati  is  wor- 
shipped as  a  tender  maiden.  It  lasts  three  days. 
Pitra  Baksk,  Pitra,  paternal  ancestors,  the 
Patrii  of  theKomans,  is  a  hindu  festival  about  the 
Aita  uations  of  the  Jaxartes,  as  with  those  of  end  of  September  on  the  last  day  of  Bhadra- 
Scindinavia,  seems  to  have  been  the  winter  pad  or  first  day  of  Ash  win,  on  which  offerings 
iMcf,  the  Sacraut  of  the  Bajpoot  and  Hindu  of  fire  and  water  are  made  to  tbe  manes  of  de- 
iajjenenil.— Jcx/'i  Mfij(uiIian,vol.  i,  p,  bT6,       ceased  ancestors. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  horse's  return  after  Vatara,  from  da9>  ten,  occurs  about  the 
t  jear,  evidently  indicates  an  astronomical  ,  first  day  of  October,  on  the  10th  of  Ash- 
win  shud.  It  is  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
autumnal  equinox.  The  nine  days  preceding  the 
Dasara  are  the  Nao-ratri,  during  which  a  brah- 
man is  engaged  to  read  the  praises  of  Durgi, 
and  on  the  tenth,  is  the  homa  or  Are  sacrifice,  in 
which  rice  and  glii  are  poured  into  the  fire.  Bania 
women  keep  up  a  dance  called  Garbbu.  The 
10th  day  of  Asoj  is  commemorative  of  the  date 
on  which  tbe  deified  Bama  commenced  his  ex- 
pedition to  Lanka  for  the  recovery  of  Sita. 

Kariik  MJcddasi^  is  the  11th  in  some  years 
the  12th  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month 
Kartik  or  about  the  8th  November.  On  this 
day,  Vishnu  is  supposed  to  rise  from  his  four 
month's  sleep  and  this  has  reference  to  the  sun 


RTolution,  or  the  sun's  return  to  the  samo 
point  io  the  ecliptic.  The  return  from  his 
aoutbern  declination  must  have  been  always  a 
ds)  of  rejoicing  io  the  Scythic  and  Scandina- 
riio  nations,  who  could  not,  says  Gibbon, 
fiocj  a  worse  hell  than  a  large  abode  open  to 
tke  cold  wind  of  the  north.  To  the  south 
ik;  looked  for  the  deity  ;  and  hence,  with 
tk  Rjtj])oot8,  a  religious  law  forbids  their 
^  beiog  to  the  north. 

loMAi  Panchmi  occurs  about  the  9th  Fc- 
MtT,  is  in  honor  of  Basanth,  the  spring, 
ii^dtt  m)thology,  personified,  and  an  attend- 
■I  of  Kama,  the  god  of  love« 

h&'  Saptamiy  from  rath  a  a  car  and  saptami, 
u(7tkday  of  the  month,  is  dedicated  to  the 
*«iiiipof  the  sun.  This  is  held  about  the  11th 
Mvuary  and  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
^  Kanwantaram    or   period   embraciug    ilte 

Hoii  ot  Hutasavi,  in  Sanscrit  Holikha 
If  Ral  gotsava,  is  called  also  dola  or  dola- 
trtii,  the  swinging  festival  and  is  supposed  to 
^^  to  the  vernal  equinox  and  to  be  simi- 
hr  to  the  Persian  New  year.  It  is  held  about 
ik  19th  March,  or  15  days  before  the  full 
Mod  of  Phalgun.  It  is  in  honor  of  Krishna  and 
k  ^ite  i  saturnalia,  red  powders  are  thrown 
vi  Md  Hoida  squirted  at  passers  by  and  licen- 
liMs  soogs  siuig.  At  the  close  of  the  festival,  a 
ifc  it  lighted,  and  a  wheaten  cake  or  poli»  of- 
MOB  it. 

f^^hidi  padwa,  or  flying  of  paper  kites  is  held 
Iftfb  aev  year,  on  the  new  moon  of  Chaiira^ 
mdOe  5/A  Ayril. 
^l/Uadi  Ekadan,  is  the  eleventh  of  the 
By  half  of  the  month  Ashad  and  is  de- 
■pMed  to  Vishnu,    It  falls  about  the  12th 


being  at  the  winter  solstice. 


GaneshChaiurthi  or  Chantk.  On  this  day,which 
falls  about  the  beginning  of  September,  was 
born  Ganesh  called  also  Ganapati  made  from  the 
turmeric  and  oil  off  the  head  ofParvati.  He  is  the 
god  of  wisdom  who  removes  obstacles  and  is  in- 
voked at  the  commencement  of  all  undertakings. 
Ganapati  has  a  man's  body  with  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  his  head  is  said  to  have  been  cut  off 
or  destroyed  by  Siva,  when  Ganesh  tried  to 
prevent  Siva  entering  the  chamber  of  Parvati 
when  bathini;.  Clay  images  are  made  and  wor- 
shipped for  from  one  to  nine '  days  and  then 
thrown  into  water.  The  Ghinchor  or  Ghinchwad 
who  resides  at  a  village  of  that  name  near  Poona 
is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Ganesh, 
who  promised  an  ascetic,  named  Moroba,  who 
lived  in  Bivaji's  time,  that  he  would  be  in- 
carnate for  seven  generations  in  his  family. 
The  earth  image  of  Ganesh  is  one  of  three  forms 
in  which  the  earth  deity  mrittika  is  worship- 
ped by  hindus.  Tbe  first  is  the  Nagpancham  : 
in  which  feast  a  snake  of  clay  is   worshipped, 
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the  secoBd  is  Ookul  Ashtami,  when  b  clay  image 
of  the  infant  Krishna  is  worshipped,  and  the 
third  occasion  is  that  on  which  Ganesh  is 
worshipped,  and  this  last  day  of  the  worship  of 
Mrittika  is  observed  with  great  poinp.  The 
Vahan  or  carriage  of  Ganesh  is  a  rat.  The 
fea»t  in  honor  of  his  birth  is  held  on  the  4th 
of  the  month  Bhadrapad,  and  falls  on  the  first 
Hays  of  September  and  has  some  seasonal 
f'orinection.  Ganesh  is  brought  to' the  house 
with  miTch  pomp- 
ASTRUK.       Guz.  j;JL.|    Hind.       Gum 

amraoiiiac, 

ASTUR  TRIVIRGATUS,  Temm.  Gos- 
hawk. This  species  of  hawk  inhabits  the 
hilly  parts  of  Nepaul,  India  and  the  Malay 
countries.  The  other  Indian  species^  A.  pa- 
himbarius  is  a  native  of  £urope  and  Asia,  but 
in  India  is  confined  to  the  Sub-Himal»«ya8.-— 
See  Aves 

ASTYAGES  or  APANDA,  a  persian  king 
of  the  Kaianian  dynasty.  Ue  was  son  of 
Isfandiar. 

ASTZ  :     Gbr.     Soda.     Natron. 

ASUBHA  CHAWANA,  in  Singhalese 
Buddhism,  the  meditation  of  misfortune. — 
}lydet*8  Bostem  Monachum,  p,  4S4. 

ASUL  also  ATUL.  Hikd*  Tamarix  orien- 
talis 

ASUN.     Mar.     Bnedelia  apinosa. 

ASUR.  Sans.  A  demon.  An  order  of 
beings  who  reside  under  Maha-meru, — Hy- 
der*B  hast  em  MonockUm,  p.  434.  See  As- 
sur ;  Asura. 

A  SURA.  Sans.  Strength  or  lordship,  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  from 
Assur,  as  above ;  or  the  god  Ashur,  perhaps 
from  Ahuramasda  (Ormuzd.)  The  Asura 
evidently  were  a  nation  vith  whom  the  immi- 
grant Arians  came  in  conflict,  and  have  been 
described  in  hindu  mythology  as  demons.  It 
is  a  term  much  employed  in  hindu  legends 
from  a  very  early  period  after  the  deluge  down 
to  the  time  of  Krishna*  The  earlier  Asura 
are  probably  the  offspring  of  Ashur.  The 
later  Asuras  seem  to  have  been  the  Assyrians. 
But  Diiitya,  Danava,  Dasya,  Rakshasa,  are  the 
names  applied  by  the  intruding  Aryans  to  the 
races  whom  they  found  in  occupation  of  India. 
Taylor.  W,  H,  of  /.  See  A^hur ;  Assur ;  As- 
ayria  ;  Hindoo  ;  Mahadeva ;  Parvati ;  Havana. 

ASURA  DHRUVA,  the  South  Pole,  its 
inhabitants  opposed  to  the  Suras,  those  of  the 
North  Pole, 

ASURAKOT.  a  town  in  L.  82''  W  E.  and 
1    28°  17'  N» 

ASURAYANA  and  TASK  A.     See  Hindu. 

ASVINL    See  Aswini. 

ASWA  OB  A8I,  an  Indu  or  Lunar  race, 
the  descendants  of  Deomida  and  Bigaswa.  They 
were  spread  over  the  countries  on  both  sides 


tlie  Indus,  and  probably  gave  their  names  to  tke 
region  now  called  Asia. 

ASWA  AND  HYA,  aynonymous  Sans- 
crit terms  for  '  horse;*  the  tup  of  the  Persians ; 
and  as  applied  by  the  prophet  Ezekiei  to  the 
Getic  invasion  of  Scythia,  B.  C.  603  :^"  the  sous 
of  Togarmah  riding  on  horses  ;''  described  by 
DiodoruS)  the  period  the  same  as  the  Tnkslias 
invasion  of  India.  Amongst  the  ScytluanS) 
the  horse  was  sacred  to  ths  suu.  In  India, 
Sept-Aswa  is  the  seven -headed  horse  of  Surya, 
the  sun. 

In  Aswa  we  have  the  derivation  of  the  an- 
cient races,  sons  of  Bajaswa,  who  peopled  the 
countries  on  both  sides  the  Indus,  and  the  pro^ 
bable  etymon  of  Asia.  The  Assa-seni,  the 
Ari-aspi  of  Alexander's  historians,  and  Aspasi- 
ana,  to  whom  Arsacea  fled  from  Seleurua,  and 
whom  Strabo  terms  a  Getic  race,  have  the 
same  origin,  hence  Aei-gurb,  *  the  fortress  of 
the  Asi'  ^erroneously  termed  Hansi),  and  Aa- 
gard  were  the  first  settlements  of  the  Getic 
Asi  in  Scandinavia.  Alexander  received  the 
homage  of  all  these  Getic  races  at  *  the  mother 
of  cities'  Balkh,  *  eeat  of  Cat'h-haian  Khan,'  ac- 
cording to  Marco  Polo,  from  whom  Mihon 
took  his  geography. 

Hi,  Hya,  Hywor,  and  Aawa,  denote  tbe 
steed  in  Sanscrit  and  its  dialects.  In  Golhi^ 
hyrsa  ;  Teutonic,  hors,  Saxon,  horse.— f(M/'f 
RojoMthan,  vol.  t.  p,  76.  Of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Indu  (Lunar),  Aswa  bore 
the  epithet  of  Mida  (pronounced  Med^), 
W2.,  Poora*mede,  Uja-mede,  and  Deom^'de. 
The  Aswa  invaders  of  Assyria  and  Medi«t 
the  sons  of  Bajaswa,  are  expressly  stated  to 
have  multiplied  in  the  countries  west  of  the 
Indus,  emigrating  from  their  paternal  seats  ia 
Panchalica.— Toe/'tf  Rojasihan,  VoL  L  p.  58. 
209. 

ASWAD.  El-Aswad-ibn-Kaab,  of  the  tioie 
of  Mahomed,  was  the  chief  of  the  tribes  of 
Ans,  in  Arabia,  and  a  man  of  eloquence:  be 
embraced  mahomedanism  and  again  secederf, 
to  set  up  a  religion  of  his  own.  He  was  slain 
OK  the  instigation  of  Mahomed,  shortly  befolis 
the  demise  of  the  latter. 

ASWAGANDHi— S.  (F.  Pemetu,)  tel. 
t^^oKo?,  Physalis  somnife'ra,  Nees. 

A8WALAYANA  DARBHA  GADDI.  m. 
w^T^encttj^i^^^'r-^S.Poacynoauroidea,  Beh-^ 

ASWAMEDHA,  the  aacnfioe  of  tbe  faortet 
Medha,  Sanscrit,  signifies  to  kill  was  piae* 
tised  ill  India,  in  ancient  times,  but  ili 
occurrence  within  any  recent  period  is  iMi 
known.  It  seems  to  have  been  aScythicril^ 
where  often  the  horse  after  certain  ceremonifli 
was  liberated,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  and  saori* 
ficed  on  the  deaths  of  chiefs.  Up  to  the  preseat 
day,  in  India,  cows  and  bulla  are  let  loose  it: 
fulfilment  of  vows,  but  the  libeiatiou  of  * 
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bone  is  mi  now  known.  Col.  Tod  surmisf  s  thai 

ibe  f^riiad  solstitial  festival,  tbe  AtwamedlM^  or 

Mchfioeof  the  horse  (the  type  of  the  son),  which 

fas  practised   by  the   children  of  Yaivaswata, 

ibe '  sun-borOy'  was  most  probably  simultane- 

ouilv  iiitrodaced  frond  Scythia  into  the  plains 

of  Ipdia,  and  »e»/,  by  the  sous  of  Odin,  Woden, 

or  Boodha,  into  Scandinavia,  where  it  becaoae 

tbe  Hi-el  or  Hi-ul^  the  festival  of  the  winter 

solstice;  the  grand  jubilee  of  nortliern  nations, 

lid  io  the  first  ages  of  C'hristiauity,  being  so 

Deir  the  epoch  of  its  rise,  gladly   used    by  the 

first  fathers  of  the  Church  to  perpetuate  that 

CYeot-  It  was  practised  he  adds  (^Hajasihan,  Vol. 

L  p.  63.)  by  the  Getes  in  the  time  of  Cyrus ; 

deaung  it  ri^hty  says   Herodotus,    to    offer 

tbe  swiftest  of  created  to  the  chief  of  uncreated 

beiags :  and  this    worship  and  sacrifice  of  the 

bone  has  been  handed  down  to  the  Rajpoot  of 

the  present  day.     Tlie  san^^uinary  part  of  this 

eerenouy  would,  according  to  Mr.  Colebrooke, 

appear  like  that  of  the  paruBhamedha  or  human 

ueri/be^  to  be  merely  nominal,  the  horse,  after 

eeruio  ceremonies,  being  let  loose.  Mr.  Ward, 

bofefer,  states  that  he  was  liberated  only  for  a 

tveife  month,  when  he  was  again  taken,  and 

being  msguifioeutly    caparisoned,  was,    after 

wious  preliminary  proceedings,  slain  by   the 

iwUor  priest.     He  who  offers  a  hundred  sacri- 

Ccei  of  a  horse  is  entitled  to  the  throne  of  Indra. 

1^  HCUr.  Msik.  Hind.  p.  374.)  But  in  the  Hig 

Veda,  are  two  hymns,  describing  the  sacrifice 

of  the  horse,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 

tadjf  ritual  of    hiiidnism   did  authorise  this 

tterifice  as  a  burnt  offering  to  the  gods.    As, 

jntever,  these  two,  in  all  the  body  of  hymus 

ih  tbe  Uig  Veda,    alone   relate  to  it,  it  may  be 

nfened  that  even  then,  the  rite  was  falling  or 

had  ilread;  fallen  into  disuse.    As  described  in 

tbefiig  Veda,  it  appears  that  the  horse  was  im- 

■otated,  and  afterwards  cut  up  into  fragments, 

^  of  which  were  eaten  by  the  assisting  priests, 

.«d  part  offered  as  burnt-offering  to  the  goiis* 

Tbii  aacrifioe  is  described  in  tbe  Puranas  as 

Ml  of  tbe  highest  order,  insomuch   that  if  it 

k  performed  a  hundred   times  it  elevates  the 

ncrifioer  to  tbe  throne  of  Swarga,  and  thereby 

Aetstbe  deposal  of  Indra   himself.    In  the 

^^  Veda,  however  the  object  of  this  rite  seems 

to  be  nothing   more  than  the  acquiring  of 

vcalth  and  posterity ;  and  even  in  the  Bamay- 

ina  it  is  merely  performed  by  king  Dasaratha 

as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  son  by  a  universal 

ttoaareh,  but  it  was  performed  by  kings  in  ce- 

ithnUon  of  auBpicious  events,   especially  after 

^Mriage,  in  the  hope  of  securing  issue,  when 

■tfHu  were  distributed  to  the  brahmans  and 

^Mtiag  priests.    It  seems  also  to  have  been 

fbiitted  by  kings,  in  assumption  of  suprema- 

^9Kt  whieh  occasion  their  tributary  sotereigm 

"J^  the  ellleiating  priests.    On  this  point  Col . 

^ointntinisy  that  when  Yudiahtra  waa  firmly 
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seated  on  his  throne,  he  resolved  to  signalise  his 
reign  and  paramount  sovereignty  by  the  solemn 
rites  of  Aswamedha  and  Rajsoo,  in  which 
princes  alone  officiate,  every  duty,  down  to 
that  of  porter,  being  performed  by  rovnlty.  The 
'*  Steed  of  Sacrifice"  was  liberated  under  Arjoo- 
na's  care.  He  wandered  whither  he  listed  for 
twelve  months  ;  and  none  daring  to  accept 
this  challenge  of  supremacy,  he  was  reconducted 
to  Indrnprestha,  where,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
hall  of  sacrifice  was  prepared,  and  all  the  prin* 
ces  of  the  laud  were  summoned  to  attend.  The 
hearts  of  the  Kuru  burned  with  envy  at 
the  assumption  of  supremacy  by  the  Pandu,- 
for  the  prince  of  Hastinapoor's  office  was  to 
serve  out  the  sacred  food.  Animate  creatures  and 
inanimate,  things  have  been  objects  of  adora* 
tion  amongst  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  : 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  ; 
the  sword  ;  the  serpent;  and  the  horse,  and  the 
last  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  type 
of  the  sun  by  all  the  Sytbic  races. — Tod*^ 
Raj(uiAany  FoL  i-  p.  76.  The  latt  As- 
wamedha was  undertaken  by  the  celebrated 
Sowaie  Jey  Sing  of  Amber ;  but  the  milk- 
white  steed  of  the  sun  was  not  turned  out. — 
WilliamU  Story  of  Nala,  p.  119-209.  Tod'$. 
Jiajasthati,  Vol.  l,p,  63.  See  as  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cow,  under  Cow  also  Lakshmi. — In- 
dia, 340.  Sacrifice. 

ASVVINA,  the  first  month  of  the  hindu 
lunar  year.  According  to  Warren,  the  6th 
solar  hindu  month,  when  the  sun  ia  in  the 
sign  Canya,  answering  to  the  Tamil  month 
Faratasi,  According  to  Ward,  this  month  is 
named  from  the  stellar  mansion  Ashwini  the 
name  of  a  mare. 

A8WATHAMU— S.  tel.  e^S^sixj.  Ficus 

religiosa,  L, 

ASWAYLANA  SXJTBA,  a  portion  of  the 
Big  Veda  which  contains  the  enumeration  of 
the  Gotras  and  their  sub-divisions,  but  in  a 
very  involved  and  unintelligible  style.  See 
Kasyapa. 

ASWICULAPA,  in  hindu  mythology,  are 
genii. 

ASWINI,  in  hindu  mythology,  a  form  of 
Parvati  or  the  earth  goddess,  at  a  mare,  into 
which  Suiya,  the  Sun,  breathed,  producing  the 
Aswini  Kumara. 

ASWINL  The  twins  or  Gemini  of  the 
hindu  Zodiac.  In  hindu  mythology,  the  phy 
sicians  of  the  gods  and  seemingly  correspoud- 
ing  to  the  Dioscuri^  Castor  and  Pollux. 

ASWINI  KUMARA.  according  to  one  le- 
gend were  two  sons  of  Suryaby  Sangnya,  who 
taught  the  art  of  medicine. — Taylor.  See 
Hindu  ;  Kali ;  Fandu  ;  Polyandry  ;  Saraswati ; 
Surya. 

ASYLUM,  or  refuge  places,  or  sanctua- 
ries,   are    known  in   Persia    as    Bast.    The 


AT. 
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custom  prevailing  in  tlie  inalj")rne(lan  E.ist, 
of  having  places  of  asylum,  owes  its  ori- 
origin  probably  to  the  Mosaic  law  concerning 
the  six  cities  of  refuge,  which  were  allotted  to 
such  as  had  slain  any  person  at  unawares. 
**  Then  shall  ye  appoint  you  cities  to  be  cities 
of  refuge  for  you  ;  that  the  slayer  may  flee 
thither,  which  killeth  any  person  at  unawares- 
And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for  refu^^e 
from  the  avenger  ;  that  the  man  slayer  die  not, 
until  he  stand  before  the  congregation  in  judg- 
ment," &c.,  &c.  Numbers  XXXV.  11,  12,  See 
likewise  in  Joshua  xx.  1-9,  for  the  names  of 
the  six  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  rules  laid  down 
for  them.  A  place  of  refuge,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  Persian  '*  Bast,"  existed  formerly 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  debtors  could  not 
be  molested  by  their  creditors,  and  were  out  of 
reach  of  pursuit.  This  place  bore  the  name  of 
Alsatia,  and  embraced  the  space  between 
Hlaekfriara  bridge  and  Temple-bar,  leading 
to  the  water  side.  A  similar  place  existed  in 
Liverpool  (perhaps  still  in  use)  and  Holyrood 
precincts  in   Edinburgh  were  similarly  free. 

There  was  an  ancient  law  of  Athens  an- 
alogous to  the  Mosaic,  by  which  he  who 
committed  "  chance-medley^**  should  fly  the 
country  for  a  year,  during  which  his  re- 
latives made  satisfaction  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased.  The  Greeks  bad  asyta  for 
every  description  of  criminals,  which  could  not 
be  violated  ^without  infamy.  Gibbon  gives  a 
memorable  instance  of  disregard  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  St.  Julian  in  Auvergne,  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Frank  king  Theodoric,  who  divided  the 
spoils  of  the  altar,  and  made  the  priests  cap- 
tives :  an  impiety  not  only  unsanctioned  by  the 
son  of  Clovis,  but  punished  by  the  death  of 
the  offenders,  the  restoration  of  the  plunder, 
and  the  extension  of  the  right  of  sanctuary 
five  miles  around  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy 
martyr. — Tod'a  Rajaithan^  Vol-  Lp.  527.  Ba- 
ron _  G.  A,  Be  Bode* 9  Travels  in  Luristan 
and  Arabistariy  p.  70. 
A8Y8TASIA  COROMANDELIANA,  Nees. 

Syn. 
Ruellia  Zeylauica,  Roxb. 

„        Intrusa,   Vahl, 

„        Secunda     „ 

Midde-kire Tam.  I  Tappcta Tel, 

Mukku  muiagera...  Tbl.  |  VeunaKatte-tige...  ,, 
One  of  the  Acanthaces  ;  a  common  weed  in 
hedges ;  flowers  either  lilac,  or  white  ;  the 
leaves  are  used  mixed  witli  others  as  greens- 
Jaffrey.  See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India.— 
ASYSTA3IA  FORMOSA.  This  plant 
abounds  on  tke  Coromandel  Coast  ;  the  flowers 
are  purple  and  it  is  readily  grown  from  sfeed. — 

Jiiddell.  ^    ^,„       ^ 

ASZULPOOH,  a  town  in  L.  7G°  25'  E.  and 

L.  17^  13'  N. 

AT.    Sans,    also  ATA  Beng.  Hiud.  An- 
ona  squamosa  :    Custard  apple. 


ATABEG,  also  ATABF.K,  in  ancient  Persia 
an  officer  or  petty  prince, — Ilnler  of  a  province. 
Luristan  seems  to  have  been  the  latest  terri- 
tory  so  occupied,  until  Changheez  Khan  with 
his  destructive  hordes  of  Tartar  and  Mogliul, 
overwhelmed  the  land,  spreading  fire,  slaughter, 
and  pillage  in  every  quarter.  Ali  Khan,  oi 
Hoolakoo  Khan,  (he  grandson  of  Changheez 
Khan  completed  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and 
afterwards  subdued  and  t«)ok  Bagdad,  putting 
to  death  the  last  of  the  once  powerful  khalifit. 
He  also  employed  his  forces  in  extirpating 
that  singular  and  dangerous  set  of  despera- 
does, the  Assassins,  well-known  in  the  annals 
of  the  crusades.    S«e  Luristan. 

ATA  CHIKA.    (e^fOY?n^<60o    Malbai, 

Fruit  of  Anona  squamosa.     Custard  apple. 
ATALANTIA  MONOPHYLLA,  D.  C 

Limonia  monophylla,  L. 
Limouia  pumila,  Burjn. 


Wild-lime 
Makhur  Jimbo 
Malvaregam 


Turrcea  virens,   Koet, 
Trichilia  ?       spiiioftw* 

Eng.     Kat-elle-inich&  mamm^ 
.   Mahr.  Tam. 

Maleal.     Adivi  aim  ma    ...  Tel. 
I  Konda  nimma  ...    u  ' 

This  small  sized  tree  is  found  on  the  Mala* 
bar  and  Coromandel  Coasts,  and  is  one  of  tbo.' 
most  common  trees  in  the  green- wood  jangles, 
or  *'  races"  about  the  ghats  of  the  Bombay. , 
Presidency,  and  at  Mahabaleaiiwar.  It  is  leai/-^ 
common  below  and  inland.  Its  hard,  heavy,  j 
wood  is  white  or  pale  yellow,  and  is  very  fins^-j 
or  close  grained  ;  it  is  however  not  procurabki--^ 
in  pieces  which  would  square  more  than  fou|  j 
inches,  and  but  for  this  it  would  be  suitablfi^  | 
for  cabinet  purposes — Jur.  HeporU,  Aladra^^  i 
jSiPhib.  Dr.  Wight,  Dr,  Qihson.  Hog^  Vcp^  \ 
King^  138.  quoted  in  C if  clop  >  of  India^] 
f^oigt.  188.  Wight  also  figures  A.  fiori'|j 
bunda  and  Voigt  with  a  note  of  interrogatioit!  j 
names  A«  ?  puibgera  as  a  shrub  of  Assam.      . J 

AT-ALABI.  jnfiffij^eo^.  Tam,  Syn.  ^ 
Polygonum  barbaturo.  ** 

A  rAL  A  RAYUTA,  of  Rhatore  descent.  8c#^  | 
Inscriptions, ;?.  391. 
ATALMALICA,  a  town  io  L.  85°  13' B»  j 

andL.  2l°13'N.  ': 

ATAKA-MAMIDL  e&)^*&*2^a  Tbl.  Boc^,  \ 

haavia  erecta,  L,    B.  recumbens.  •. : 

ATA  MARAM.  (e^«^KJYWafOo.     Malbai.' 

Unona  discolor. 

ATAP.  Malay.  Leaves  of  Nipa  fruticansif  ; 
used  as  thatch.  This  palm  grows  very  abiUMl  i 
dantly  in  Tenasserim,  the  Malay  Feuin8a(lr.i 
and  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  thatch  is  mad<^|V  j 
the  fringe  of  this  palm's  leavss^  doubled  d<(9^'j 
and  sewed  on  slicks  or  laihes  of  bamboo*  ■-   .^  1 

ATASI— S.    Benq.  t5^$,.      Tsu    Liiuu%-i 

ueitatissimum,  Z.    Flax.  4  i 
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ATHOQN. 


ATA8H  KHOB.  Pbm.  j  yL  J^7  Tetwo 

fu.— ZtiiA.  The  two  persian  words  signify 
Beater.  It  is  the  obaKOr  partridge  of  India 
ATAYI  DEVI,  the  hindu  Diana.  See  Sa- 
kli. 


ATCHA-MARAM.     ^#^r-LBirm.     Tam. 

ij.  Banhinia  rncemosa. 
ATCHAB.    Hind.     Pickles. 

ATCHA  WOOD.  Anglo-TAii.  Diospyros 
IdKBister.  Baubinia  rncemosa-  Ebony.  Any  of 
ItteflboBj  Woods. 

ATCHUEKABAD,  a  town  in  L.  81°  22' 
B.udL.S50  59'N. 

ATCHUNNOO,  a  town  in  L.  70**  33'  E. 

ud  L  35^  2'  N. 

ATE  of  the  FhifippiDe,  a  ^ecies  of  Anona. 

ATER,  a  town  in   L.  84*»  Sd'  E.  and  L. 

U'  53'  N. 

ATKES.  BxNo  ?    Hind.    A  word  applied 
to  Terj  dissimilar  substances.     According  to 
Dr.  Rojle,  Ateea   ia  the  root  of  the  Aconi- 
toffl  heterophyllam   and   forms  the  medicinal 
Aim  of  the  lodiaa  bazars,  employed  as  a  tonic 
inferen.    But  the  snbstance  aoh)  under  that 
noe,  in  tbe  South  of  India,  perhaps  oter 
lodit  seoeranyy  is  qmte  inert,  for  two  drsnoM 
a  I  doie  bate  been  given.    O'Shaugfanesff 
Rfitioas  that  the  aparious  Atees  roots  are  the 
Ajtabera  of  hspanragna  sarmentosns  :  but  the 
m  term,  in  the  South  of  India,  h  appUed  to 
iMii,  to  which  also,  the  terms  Aisi,  Tiai  and 
lasUiK  are  applied.    According  to  AinaHe, 
Ateei  is  the  Hhidoostani  name  c^  the  bairk  ef 
iipeeies  of  Betitfa,  vsed  in  the  ntfrthem  pairtsr 
«f  Wk  for  dyemg  chintz  red,  and  #hioh  is 
vMiiaes,  though  ratefy,  brought  fo  the  CUnto- 
mU  eoast.  The  root  of  AcoaitUm  hcdeiophyl- 
In  kai  k>n|i^  been  celebrated  as  a  tonio  and 
wlnble  febrifuge  ;  it  h  intensely  bitter  aad 
wy  astrmgent,    with  an  dthmdance  of 
■itt.  Tbtrn  are  two  kihda of  at^i^tlto  blaok 
^  the  white,  both  ecjiiailj  ?ahiable.  tbe  true 
wr  atees  ia  df^oid  of  any  stringency,  yields 
to  nter  18  per  cent,  to  alcohol  32.     In  any 
M  of  this  medieine  paeseriptioni  slMild  in- 
""Wrfy  give  the  vernacular  name,-  to  preKcnt 
jMision  wHh  the  fonnidttble  aeofiitai— 6k/. 
«.  1862.  iMd.  Jnn,  Med,  SfcLforAprU  1856, 
h  395.    Dr.   (yShaughnoiv  Bengal!  DUpr. 
^ttififV  MaL  Med.  p.  141.   H.f.  it  T.  O. 

ATENEB  PB0MACH03,  at  a  meeting  of 
«•  Asiatic  Society,  there  waa  exhibitech  an  en- 
PMed  iinna  of  Ataoee  Froinaobo%  sa  red  cor- 
>w  of  Greek  eKeoation,  fron  the  north-west, 
"%  •eoofdiDg  ta  Colonel  Cttnainghayi,  a 
^ff  of  the  oeiebcaAaii  statue  by  Fhidiaaiii  the 
'■tlwion. 

ATETI,  the  female  power  of  WaV,  the   su- 
P««e  bttDg  of  the  Galla  race  of  Shoa. 


ATGAUW,  a  town  in  L.  SS^"  10'  £.  and 
L.  20°  W  N. 

ATHA,  according  to  Ptfbmy^  a  town  near 
the  8hatt*al  Anh. 

ATHABOO,  near  Tianevelly  3,2Q0  feet 
above  tbe  aea,  with  a  laiit  fall  of  40  incbea. 
Tea  trees  grow  IwLuriantly. 

(ATHALE.  Tak.  also^  ADDALE.  Tav. 
Jatropha  glauca. . 

ATHAMANTHA  AJOWAN.  Wax,!.  Pty. 
obotis  a|waii  D.  0. 

ATHAMANTA  MACEDONICA*  ia  used 
in  the  East  as  a  perfume  for  clothes.  It  ia, 
for  Europeaaa,  over  peiietrating.  ffap.  Fep. 
Ming.  p.  378. 

ATHANA&IA  ANNUA.  Cape  plants,  cul- 
tivated in  India>  flowers  of  a  very  piet^y  yeUoir 
colour,  generally  knows  as  one  of  ik»  eterlaat- 
ing  fiomett>*'^RiddelL 

ATUANA8IUS  NIKITIN.  A  citizen  of 
Tver,  whoaboiitthe  year  1470,  in  the  time  of 
Ivan  HI,  visited  the  iingdoma  of  the  Dekhan 
and  Oolcondafa,  but  is  reported  to  hav6  died 
en  hia  ratui'tty  b^fiofe  he  reached  Smolensk, 
the  raoord  of  hat  Teysge  wee  written  by  bim- 
eei/,  and  driifered  to  the  Diak,  a  kind  of  Becre- 
tary  of  Stale  to  the  Qraad  Dske — India  in 
ik9  \Uk  Cent. 

AtHARAVlNA  oa  ATHABAVEDA,  the 
fb«iih  book  of  the  Yedaa.  It  oompcehends  the 
whole  eeieoda  ef  hinds  tbeologyy  metaphyaies 
fod  philosophy^  See  AriMk ;  Bible  i  Hindu ; 
Itoth  \  Veda  ;  Vidys. 
AT'a-B£[YE£A,  a  bisneh  of  the  Bazigur. 
ATHENE  CASTANOXUS,  abiird  of  Ceylon. 
See  Avss.  Birda^  Ornithology* 

ATHB  ElfiO&PEB^fiiLA  MOSCUATA,  a  plant 
of  Anatndia;  where  its  bark  ie  infusad  and  par- 
taben  of  aa  tea.^^o^.  V&g.  K^-Pt  667. 

Annul  THBIFELI.  Mausai..  Pothoa  offi< 
^llaHa. 

ATHERINA,  of  thiferge^sa  of  iisheSr  several 
Indian  apedies  are  Msewn  M.  AuatraHs.  A 
Bre#aii;  and  A.  Japonienk  A.  Bnmnti  ia  the 
Mv^  of  antbors. 

ATBBBUBA,  a  genus  of  manimala  cf  thjB 
family  Hyatriddili>  and  tub-family  hyatricin&r- 
Only  one  spetiee  of  Athei^a  is  knows  in  fndia. 

ATUOOM,  the  ehief  tows  of  the  Mair  or 
Mere  raee,r  the  mosstainaeis  of  Bajp^olanii,  and 
the  country  is. styled  Mairwarra,  or  "  the  re- 
gion of  hills."  The  Vbir  is  a  branch  of  the 
Mena  or  Maina^  oiie  of  the  alicHginat  rad6s  of 
India.  He  is.  also  called  Mairote  atid  MairA" 
nfni  ;  Mair^afra  n  that  portiott  ol  the  Aiavalla 
chain  between  Komulmer  and  Ajmeer,  a  spate 
of  abost  ninety  mifles  is  length,  #nd  varying  ia 
breadth  from  six  to  twenty.  Bajppotana  rises 
from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
kvei  of  the  sea.  Mera  is  ^  a  monntaia'  in 
Sanscrit ;  Mau^ai»ui  and  MairoU  of  or  be-* 
longing  to  the  jsountaiu ;  the  name  of  the  Ai- 
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ATIKiWA. 


ATTEET. 


graiut  of  Atr,  and  the  price  of  100,000  roses 
yaries  from  40  to  70  rupees  ;  and  the  tolah, 
180  grains,  of  the  Mv  is  sold  at  80  and  90 
rupees.  At  this  price,  as  may  be  supposed,  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  ufod  even  by  the  wealthiest  of 
natives,  and  tbe  native  courts  employ  the  atrs 
or  perfumed  oils  prepiM^ed  by  their  own  distil- 
lers from  the  Jasmine  (J.  sambac  and  grandi- 
flora)  and  bela  and  Lemon  grass  (Andropogon 
schoenanlhus).  Tbe  Boosa  oil,  the  oil  of  Nee- 
maur  (Andropogon  Iwaranchusa),  Atr  of  kbus- 
khuS)  Newer  oil,  A  martini,  a  volatile  oil,  erro- 
neously called  oil  of  spikenard,  is  met  with  in 
the  shops  and  obtained  from  a  plant  named  by 
Dr.  Boyle,  Andropogon  Calainus  aromaticus. 
See  Citronelia  oil :  Patchouly  :  iElgle  m^armelos  ; 
Jasmine,  Gingelly,  MoringSj  Sandal- wood  oil. 

ATKAMENTUM.    Lat.  Ink. 

ATR-DAN,  Pbrs.  Perfume  box. 

ATREE,  a  town  in  L.  76°  27'  E.  and  L. 
20°  13' N. 

ATRI,  a  river  near  Surkole  in  Banlea  district. 

ATRI,  one  of  the  Eishi  of  the  Hindus.  See 
Brahmadica ;  Hindu  ;  Inscriptions. 

A  TRIPLEX  tlNN.  Of  this  penus  A.  hort- 
en  sis,  the  gDrden  oracb^  occurs  m  Tartary  and 
its  seeds  nre  described  as  emetic.  One  species 
is  known  in  Sind  as  the  Juree.  0*Shaughnes9y, 
p.  466. 

ATRIPLEX  HETERANTHA.  TJioyah 
keerat/,  Tak.  A  common  weed  ;  the  leaves 
used  as  greens,  make  an  excellent  vegetable :  is 
found  in  abundance  in  Southern  India.  Is  also 
cultivated. — Jaffny.    See  Vegetables. 

ATROPA  ACUMINATA,  Roylb. 


Aatrang           ...        Aa. 

Aitrsoff         ...     fiiim. 

Tttfa>»s-Shalt«iii         » 

Lufalukt          ...  Mai*4T. 

LuckiQuna      ...    Bknq. 

M  ardftmi  Slab . . .     Pebs. 

Lukmana        ...     fiiND. 

Yebraj            ...          „ 

Lakmnni         ...        „ 

Kat-jnti         ...       Tam. 

These  names  are  of  very  doubtful  correctness, 
but  are  given  on  Ainslie*s  authority.  A.  acumi' 
nata,  (Royle)  exists  in  Kunawur,  on  the  north- 
ern face  of  the  Himalayas— 0'.SAai«^Anc««y,  p. 
466. 

ATROPA  MANDEAGOBA.  Linn. 

Ar. 


Tufa^u0^haitaa 
Lakmnna 
Mandrake 
lUkttMitia^ 


Bkng. 

Eng. 

Hind. 

9* 


•  •• 


Hum. 
Majlat. 
Pers. 


>f 


Tam 


Mtmmg 
Lufahivt 
Mardam-i-siah 

Tebrukh 
&fti*fdti 

• 

The  MdnHraffora,  or  mandrake,  the  root  of 
which  vras  so  celebrated  in  the  magic  rites  and 
toxicology  of  the  encientv,  is  known  in  the 
baears  of  Central  Asia  and  the  north  of  India, 
lis  properties  are  identieal  in  nature  with  those 
of  A.  belladonna  but  weaken  in  consequeiwe  ot 
<)rying  and  ^composition  of  the  atropia.-^ 
CShaughnessy,  p.  466.     tiog^i  Vegtt,^  J^^^- 

ATROPIA;    See  Henbane  seed. 


ATSAK.ZYE  PUSHT.  Ait  Afghsn  trib6. ' 
ATSHEY.  A  tin  mine  in  Banea.  SeeTJi 
ATTA.  Gut.  Hiiib;  Meal;  wheat«| 
flour.  When  sifted  Maida  is  the  finer  park  ok 
wheaten  flour  ;  and  9o^fee  the  ooarser.  VH 
India,  tbe  nnscnrted  wheaten  flour,  the  Attt^! 
does  noc  readily  leaven  int«  wtteatea  brsi^j 
and  the  aifled  socji  is  used  solely  for  that  IW 
native!  who  use  wheal  «S8  the  Atta  or  OBserf^j 
ed  fl«ur  and  the  Maida  where  obtainable.— JM 
ffervej^s  Adnnturm  o/  a  Lmiy  i»  Tarimrp^F^ 
I.  p.  6*^. 

ATTADI.     Ctno.    Ohiretta. 

A TTAl-KAI.  Tam.  Ficua  racemose,  jf^fi 

ATTAl  SAGHTJR,  a  towh  in  L.  94^  80' f 
andL.  ST'^O'N. 

ATTALEA  FUNIFERA.  A  vMuablc  palnv 
of  the  maratime  provinces  of  Brazil.  A  coarte 
black  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  dilated  base  of 
the  petioles.     It  is   collected  by  the  nstivs|.: 
and  partly  used  for  consumption,  partly  export^  \ 
ed  to  Europe,  tied  up  in  bundles  of  several  M 
in  length,  and  sold  in  London  under  this  sittS 
at  about  £14   the   ton*     It   is  mannfiEustore(( , 
into  cordage  in  its  native  countries,  and  ai  it,i| ; 
light,  cables  made  of  it  do  not  sink  in  the  vitar*  ! 
It   yields  the  CoquUCa  NuU  and  might  adraof 
tageously  be  introduced  into  Soothem  A8i% 
They  are  excessively  hard,  beautifully  moilM 
with  dark   and   light  brown,  and  capable  € 
taking  a  Very  high  polish,  they  are  extensiTsIf 
used  for  turnery  work,  especially  in  making  tW 
handles   of  bellpulU,   small  tops,  the  knobi  if 
walking  si  irks,  umbrellas  and  oiherartiolei,  Qr 
1850,  about  250,000  nuts  were  imported  isflH 
England  and  sold  at  30  to  40s.  the  1,000.^?^ ! 
Seeman.    HtAtaappfd.    Poole*B  Siat.  of  Cm  \ 
p.  98.  .  i 

ATTA  PATH,  ^  ^tf  ©,     Mimosa  podio< 

AT  FAR.  Arab.  Pj&bs.  Hikb*  a  druggist,  4 
perfumer,  a  distiller. 
^     ATTA  RAD.    A».    The  planet  Mercniy/ 

ATTAVEESY,  a  district  in   the  West  4 
India  largely  occupied  by  Kols.    See  Kol.    . 

ATT£E;T,  a  monastic  arder  of  bindus.  Jhift< 
loea,  one  of  their  monasteries,  is  near  Bhjmoqft] 
and  was  founded  by  the  Bhynsror  Chiefs.  Ci^^ 
lonel  Tod  mentipna  that  their  monastery  isdl:. 
isolated  dwelling,  on  the  terraeed  roof  of  wtm^ 
he  found  a  pafty  of  the  fraternity  sqoattep^ 
round  a  fire,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  motpt" 
ing  sun.  Their  wild  appearance  ;  *'*^^'' "!&^ 
ted  hair  and  beard  had  never  known  a  con*, 
their  bodiei;  were  smeared  with  ashes  (hha 
and  a  shred  of  cloth  round  the  loins 
the  sole  indication  that  they  belonged  W 
class  possessing  human  feelings.  Their  iW 
are  passed  \tk  a' perpetual  routine  of  adorsftif: 
of  Chaioorbhoqiaki  the  •  fenr-armed'  diri^If.-^ 
and   they    aub^t  on  the   produce  of  aWT 

act) 


ATTC  kidasa. 

jt\Aa  of  Ind,  yiOi  which  (he  chiefs  of 
^Biror  bare  endoved  thw  abode  of  wild 
pa&u,  or  with  what  their  pkUoM  or  the 
jD«i'i-people  and  ptweniteri  nnke  np  to 
ftm,  Tha  uad  of  the  ettatdiehneiit  eame  forth 
tibeilaw  hii  bUwiDft  on  Colonel  Tod,  and 
ti  beg  KwicUiiBg  for  kia  order.  H(|  howefer, 
faOiSnt  place,  dected  Colonel  Tod.  oae  of 
til  Mat.  or  diaciplna,  by  marking  hia  fore- 
kndwith  ■  tiia  of  bht^Mit,  which  he  took 

Im  (  ^Iter  made  of  (fAolJearea.— CoItwW 

Wi  fniwlt. 
ATTZI.    Taw.  jf>^.  Lcedies. 
ATTUAKATHA,     a    eommentary   on   the 

Mid  Kitii^  of  the  bodhisla.— flyrfer*!  Ea*t- 

n  ifnaciuM,  p.  431. 
ATTHA    MARAM-      IJalbal,     Anons 

i^MBMi.  (Onflnnofloo. 

ATTICA  HAUUADI.  Tel.  eHs'-t£r>&A 
iKikuTta  diandria.     Boerhaavia  tuberoBH; 

AtnCUErrU.  e_Bflin,  FJcuB  glo. 
tml»,BoiA.  perhaps  alto  P.  racemosa. 
-  ATTOCK,  a  town  in  the  Punji.b,  on  ttie 
Mtbuk  of  the  Indua  river,  in  L.  ZS",  63'  6" 
iLndL.  73",  IS'  6"  B.  The  Ie»el  of  the  Iiidua 
ikit  IS  mifea  above  Attock  is  l.OiS  feet 
ikm  Iha  sea.  The  name  is  aaid  to  be  derived 
iw the  Hindi  Afk  or  barrier,  and,  foroierly, 
kntaid  that  bindai  hesitated  to  go  by  the 
Mof  the  Indus  lett  thev  lost  caste.  The 
Mm  tcs  beatDwed  by  the  Indus  only  in 
,  Mien  times,  wlien  the  Hindus,  from  difference 
rlf Itt,  became  exciasive.  Menn  tells  us  that 
^kUm  was  established  in  Central  Asia, 
Mil  up  that  Omphis  was  son  of  Taiiles 
■iftsl  hi*  father  dying  at  this  lime,  Omphis 
JKiomige  to  Alexander,  who  invested  him  with 
fcwleand  ejUtes  (if  liis  faiher  Taiiles.  This 
SUM.  itself,  perhaps,  waa  given  from  Tak. 
l>iiantlTQiJ  supposes  tlie  nnine  of  the  Indus, 
'iJltic;  the  lerni  Uttai;  or  ■  forbidden,' ac- 
amiiig  to  modem  aigtiificalion,  has  only 
Iwaapplied  since  the  m«honiedBn  religion 
fw  1  time  made  it  the  bouinl&ry  between 
fe  two  faiths.  According  to  Fraaer, 
AllMk  in  dfEfcft  tracts  io  Klior^ssn  means 
tte  skirt  or  foot  of  ihe  hills,  and  com- 
•nesBent  of  the  desert,  and  it  is  commonly 
mJ  (or  (he  desert  itself  in  these  pnris.  Attock 
'n  the  Indns  is  near  the  Ab-duzd,  a  subterrane- 
an  piiaige  of  water,  tit  -.  water  stealer.  Tod't 
flajbillan,  Kof.  /,  p.  104.  Tod'»  TrawU,p. 
155.  ri^,.  Pen.  Nay.  d.  30-  ScHagentwHt. 
fiajah.  fraitt't  Journey  into  Korata*,  f. 
M7.  See  India.  366 ;  Insmtitioiia,  383 ; 
R»M.*39.     Kaffir;  K.imlahRr 

ATIRI,  ft  rifer  near  liiiiiijepoor, 

ATTUKKDASA  Mals.^l.  cS'SglAlGsc/ao 
"MchjwmenB  aepera. 


ATTUH,  the  national  dance  of  the  Darsnl. 
See  Affthan,  Dnraai. 

ATTU  NATTE.TAif,  .Sachynomene  aapenu 

ATU.     Bant.    Kamdeo. 

ATUKULA  BADDU.    «kb6«h3».   Vitia 

men  to  SB . — Etyne. 

ATUBIA  BELEHERI,  also  A.  OBNATA. 
See  Hydridee. 

ATtJWAWA.the  Singhalese  form  of  Attha- 
katha.— flyifer'*  Eatlem  Monachum,  p.  434. 

ATVI.     Sans,    Forest,  Grove,  Wilderness. 

ATWEN-WOON,  Burmese  Privy  Council- 
lors, of  whom  there  are  four.  They  are  inferior 
In  rank  to  the  Woon-gyi,  but  between  them 
and  the  Woon-dook,  precedence  is  disputed.- — 
Yule't  Embauy,  p.  72. 

AUBBB,  Author  of  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  British  Power  in  India,  S  Vols.  Svo. 

AUCH.     Hind.     Morinda  dtrifolia, 

AUCHOO,  Bkmo.  Baapbeny.  Bubus  pauci- 
florus, 

AUCKLANDIA  COSTUS  Faleonar. 


Kuat       AEAn. 

KasW-Arabi...         Pen. 

Koatut OarK. 

Koslak ;^   „ 

Eoot        . .  ens,  HiiTD. 

Godu  HshaDet       Sima. 

0«plale...        „        „ 

KoOt SiBflC. 

Pktohak    . 

Eoort    

Paoha Hiuvt. 

KooshU SvniAO. 

SepuJdy    

K.,st.i-Bindi...      Pras 

Eoostam   Sahso.   Tam. 

Chaogia Tai. 

This  fdant  ia  an  annual.  It  grows  in  the 
north  of  India,  on  the  sonthem  slopes  of  the  ' 
Himalayas  and  is  of  general oeeurrenoe  about 
Kngbao,  aud  every  part  of  thst  district.  It 
yields  a  fragrant  root,  the  Costni  of  the  Qreeka 
and  Bomana,  which  in  Caabmere  is  employed 
to  preserve  clothes,  and  is  lugaly  exported  to 
China,  where  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and 
burnt  in  the  temples-  In  passing  loads  of  it, 
the  aromatic  odour  is  distinctly  perceptible  ow- 
ing to  intestine  war  in  China,  the  demand  haa 
diminished  in  Kaghan.  It  sells  for  two  rupeea 
the  maund. — Clegiont't  Punjauh  Report,  p- 
177.  RoyU.  OH  Hit  J'roduetive  Retaurcft 
of  India.  SimmantTt  Cotumtreial  PreducU. 
MeOldland.  Sefte't  IllMir.  Him.  Botany,  p. 
8«0.  Bog't  Veg.  King,  p.  461 ,-  Sirdwood"! 
Bonti.  Trod.  See  Costua  ;  Putchuk- 

AUGUBIES.  Divination  by  lota,  augnries, 
and  omens,  by  flights  of  birds,  as  practised  by 
the  Octie  natioiis  deseribed  by  Herodotus,  and 
amongst  the  Germans  by  Taoitui,  will  be  still 
found  amongst  the  Bajpooti.  Their  books  on 
this  auhjeet  oouM  supply  t^  whole  of  the 
Aufrnrs  and  Avnspioea,  Genun  or  Soman. 

The  mahomedcna  in  India,  often  east  lots 
and  in  Bind  is  a  praotice  similarto  tiat  of  the 
m*iatain«ers  of  Seot^d  ;  tt  Was  eidled  Blelna- 
naobd,  er,  "  reading  tbs  epesl-lxme,"  or-  the 
blidc-bene  of  a  shonlder  of  muiton.  The  poet 
nrayton  attudes  to  the  praelice  of  this  "  di- 
vinstion  strange"   amongst  the  "  Batch  made 
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English/'  settled  about  Pembrokeshire,  in  his 
Polyalbion,  8ong  5.  Camden  notices  the  same 
superstition  in  Ireland.  Richard  F.  Burton't 
Siifdh,  p.  404.  —  Tod* 8  BaJMthan,  Vol  I,  p.  71. 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA.  A  bush  of  Japan, 
with  a  spotted  leaf. 

AUDI,  the  4th  solar  month.  Tamil  denomi- 
nation, answering  to  the  hiiidu  Sravana,  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Carcata. —  E.  Warren 
Kala  Sanhila,,    See  Varsha. 

AUGER,  a  ship  carpenter's  tool,  imported 
from  England  and  America* 

AUGUSTA  AH0  PIGEON  ISLANDS,  two 
small  islands  in  Lat.  0^  37'  8.  in  the  Daropier 
Strait,  south  of  KinglVilliam  island.— if or«- 
hurgk. 

AUGUSTA.  Beno.     Coronilla  grandiflora. 

AUGUSTUS,  Emperor  of  Rome,  when  at 
Antioch  received  an  embassy  with  letters 
from  king  Pandyon  of  ancient  Dravira. 
The  embassy  gave  valuable  and  curious 
presents,  amongst  others  a  man  without 
arms,  a  serpent  ten  cubits  long.  In  the 
letter,  the  king  described  himself  as  hold- 
ins(  sway  over  six  hundred  kings,  and  asking 
the  friendship  of  Augustus.  In  the  embassy 
was  an  Indian  named  Zarmanochegus,  from 
Baragoza  or  Baroach  who  accompanied  Atigus- 
tus  to  Athens  and  there,  as  Calanus  had  done, 
committed-self  immolution  before  the  emperor. 
His  tomb,  known  as  the  Indian's  tomb,  was  to 
be  seen  as  U\e  a»  Plutarch's  lime.    See  Pandiya. 

AULANTUA*    Malbau  cSr^^aiOOO  »yn. 

-of  Calosanthes  Indica.-— ^fatn. 

AUM,  See  Cm. 

AUMEE,  a  river  near  Gorukpoor. 

AUMOO,  HiifDi  OF  Bannoo.  A  desert  soil. 

AUN-LASAR,  Hindt.  Vitreous  sulphur. 

AUNG,  Khan  of  the  Keraite  Mongols,  cele- 
brated in  Europe,  unrler  the  name  of  Prester 
John.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Cbangez  KhMn 
whom,  at  the  instigation  of  jealous  enemies,  he 
attempted  but  failed  to  destroy. — Elliot^pA9%, 

AUNGBA.  Hind.  Syn.  of  Embltoa  of* 
fioinalis,  Gsert. 

AUNWERA.  HiKi>.  Phyllanthns  em- 
blica. 

AURANGABAD,  inL.  iQ^SS'N.and  L. 
lb""  21'  £.  in  the  Dekhan,  a  large  city,  greatly 
decayed, and  a  miiitHry  station.  The  mean  height 
ofthestation  ia  1,885  feetaboveBombay,atCo* 
labah.  It  may  now  have  about )  5,000  people. 
It  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  nabob  of  Hyder- 
abad, and  haa  aevaf aV  times,  for  short  periods, 
been  occupied  by  bi^  predeeeaaors.  The  daughter 
of  Aurungzeb,  9on  of  ShahJahan,is  buried  there 
in  a  tomb,  said  to  resemble  the  Taj  MakAl  at  Ag- 
ra. Aurungzeb  is  buried  at  Ao«a  25  miles  dis- 
tant, on  an  elevated  plateau  overlooking  the 
▼alley  of  the  Godavery,  and  the  EUora  caret  are 
excavated  on  its   face.     Also,  the  fortress  of 
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Dowlatabad  is  near.  The  very  hatidsoi 
cupola  tomb  which*  Aoningeeb  erected 
hia  daiigbter's  memory,  is  in  imitation 
the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  There  is  alio 
water  mill  at  the  Shah  Matafar  garden.  It  is 
white  marble,  in  which  elegant  arabesques  ai 
flowers  are  carved  with  great  skill,  and 
doors  are  ornamented  with  plates  of  metd, 
wkieh  also  are  flowers  and  ornaments.  Near 
moeque  is  a  handsome  marble  hall,  add  toqi 
it  •  neglected  garden. — Sinnei'i  Fnya^,p.  15j 
See  Dowlntabad. 

AURANGZEfi,  son  of  Shak  Jahsn,  at 
grandson  of  Akbar.  His  principal  lesideaoe  I 
the  latter  part  of  his  long  reign,  was  iu 
Dekkan  and  he  died  at  Ahmednoggor— wb( 
he  was  embalmed,  and  the  body  removed^ 
the  plateau  of  the  hill  overlooking  EUora.  "* 
rope  was  made  moife  particularly  acquaint 
with  Aurungzeb  by  Bemier's  mention  of  hi 
in  his  Travels.  He  died  in  1 707,  and  the  Indij 
empire  of  the  Moghal  was  again  desolated 
civil  wars,  which  opened  the  way  to  India 
new  conqueror.  Nadir  Shah  (called,  likei 
Thamas  Kouli  Khan).  Nadir,  who  was 
son  of  a  shepherd  of  Khorassan,  began  his 
markable  career  as  a  highway  robber ;  but] 
one  of  those  political  revolutions  which  so 
quently  occur  in  despotic  countries,  he  roiej 
the  dignity  of  king  of  Persia,  and  in  17| 
penetrated  to  Delhi ;  plundering,  burning, 
laying  waste,  not  sparing  even  the  child  in 
cradle.  After  a  dreadful  massacre,  he,  h< 
ever,  gave  the  throne  to  the  weak  Mahoi 
a  son  of  Aurangzeb,  and  aoon  afterwardsj 
turned  to  Ispahan,  with  the  most  prodigi| 
booty  recorded  in  history.  Among  it  was 
throne  representing  the  tail  of  a  peacock 
played,  composed  of  preciona  stones,  wi 
still  adorns  the  audience  chamber  in  the  pa] 
at  Teheran.  The  Moghul  empire  attained] 
utmost  extent  in  Aurangseb's  reign.  His 
thority  reached  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  i 
gree  of  latitude  and  nearly  the  aame  in  1( 
tude,  and  his  revenue  exceeded  thirty 
lions  of  pounds  sterling,  in  a  country  wl 
the  products  of  the  earth  are  four  timet 
cheap  as  in  England.  Both  his  decli 
heir.  Shah  Allum,  and  A^im,  as  well  asj 
favourite  grandson,  were  the  offspring  of 
pootnis ;  but,  his  bigotry  outweighed  his 
cy,  and  he  visited  the  Bajpoots  with  an 
lenting  and  unwise  persecution. 

The  bigotry  of  Aurungzeb  endeared  him, 
more  to  his  mahomedan  oo-religionists  tlian| 
the  liberality  of  Akbar  and  even  to  the  pi 
day  the  memory  of  Aurungzeb,  the  pen 
is  honored  by  them  far  more  than  that  of  a1 
the  beneficent.     It  is  a  fact  but  little  knt 
that  moat  Asiatic  princes  profess  a  trade  i\ 
great  Arungzeb  was  a  cap-maker,  and 
them  to  such  advantage  on  the  '  ninth 
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tpn,  thai  his  funeral  expenses  were  by  bis 
on  express  command  defrayed  from  tbe  privy 
fb«e,  tbe  accumulation  of  bis  personal  labour, 
i  delightful  aneedote  is  recorded  of  the  Gbiiji 
iiig  Ifahmood,  whose  profession  was  literary, 
lad  who  obtained  good  prices  from  his  Omra 
for  hU  specimens  of  caligraphy.  While  en- 
giged  ia  transcribing  one  of  the  Persian  poets, 
ipiofeised  scholar,  who  with  others  attended 
the  wntencawnef  sn((gested  ati   emendation, 


AVA. 

have  been  found  at  Port  Curtis,  neUr  tbe 
southern  extremity  of  tbe  range  which  ex* 
tends  along  the  north-east  coast,  and  aa 
long  ago  aa  iSO'2,  Flinders  met  with  in- 
dications of  copper  at  Good's  Island  in  Torres 
Strait;  but  his  suggestion  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  fuUowed  up  by  the  natufalists  attach- 
ed to  subsequent  expeditions  (Flinders'  Voyage 
to  Terra  Australia,  vol.  IL  p.  130.)  Lead  and 
copper   minea   have    been    worked   in  South 


f^iek  was  instantly  attended  to,  and  the  sup-    Australia  for  some  years  past,  and  others  hare 


poiMl  eiTor  remedied*  When  the  Moolah  was 
|Qie,  tbe  monarch  erased  the  envsudation  and 
le-iaaerted  tbe  passage.  An  Amir  had  ob* 
mred  nad  questioned  the  action,  to  which 
tbeiuBg  replied  :  **  it  was  better  to  make  a  b]ot 
is  \k  msDttScript  than  wo^nd  tbe  vanity  of  a 
honble  scholar/'  After  Arungseb's  death 
is  1707,  his  sen  Sultan  Mauzum,  or  Shah 
Ahsitbe  first,  aueceeded  him,  but  died  five 
jevs  afterwards, — TitcTi  RajasCkan,  Fal.  t .  p. 
tU,Ui.  Bj'ormloMa  Jifua,  British  Empire  iu 
ik  Mad,  f,  98-99 .  India  328.  See  MabratU 
Goveranents  in  India*   Kalora  :  Sivaji ;  Sikhs. 

AU£AN6FUR»  furnishes  a  clay  used  at 
Koorkee  for  crucibles. 

AURANTlAClCiE.     SeeCitrace®;   Oitrus. 

AURANTIUM*     Lat.     Orange. 

AURA8IUS,  Mount  Aurasius  is  behind  Tu- 
BH  sod  Algiers:  the  native  kabyle  on  that  moun- 
tnn  are  fair  red  Itaired  men  and  have  been  con- 
jedozed  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Van- 
^h.  8rs  India,  3S6. 

AUREA  CHEB80NESUS.  The  country 
tbos  wnied  by  the  ancient  geographer  Ptolemy, 
^  been  shown  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  Malay 
Pesinsola,  and  bis  Sin-Uoa,  the  Western  part 
of  Gochia  China.  Others  have  pointed  to 
OiQe^/aita  in  ike  I5ik  Century.  See  Galie. 

AURELIANA  CANADENSIS.  Syn.  of  Pa- 
ux  qninquefolius. 

AURICULA.  A  genus  of  shells  or  molluscs, 
OM  species  of  which  Auricula  auris'  Midse, 
wears  in  the  Moluccas.  It  has  been  transfer- 
x^  to  the  genus  'Voluta. 

AURIPIGMENTUM.     Lat.  Arsenic. 

AURORA.  Photon- in  the  Greek  my tho- 
^Gf  wu  the  son  of  Cephalua  and  Aurora.  The 
teer  answers  to  Aruna  the  Hindu  bird-head- 
ed ouaseDger  of  the  sun.  The  hind u-.rfffriia 
is  the  Aurora  of  the  Greeks,  who  with  more 
iKte  have  given  the  dawn  a  female  character. 
— TWi  Befasthan.     See  Aran.     Saraawati. 

AUBUM,  Lat.    Gold. 

AUSENA  MARAM.  Tam-  ^^eat  Lojrtb 
fterocarpus. 

ABSJENL    Malbal.    <®rg>rro9gkDlAr. 

tMsrpua  hirsutus. 

AU3TERN.    G«R.     Oyster. 

AC8TRALIA.  The  primary  formations  of 
tkii  continent  axe  equally  metalliferous  with 
those  of   bouth   Eastern  Asia.   Copper   ores 


been,  opened  lecently  in  the  western  ooast 
range,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Swan  River. 
Uematitic  and  specular  irott  ore  and  copper 
pyrites* have  been  found  on  the  north-west  ooast 
near  Adiniralit5  Gulf*  In  Australia,  the  pre- 
vailing vegetation  differs  materially  in  its  char- 
acter from  that  of  south-eastern  Asia,  the  forms 
now  existing  throughout  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia being  identical  with  those  discovered  in 
the  coal  beds  of  New  South  Walea,  and,  it 
would  seem,  in  those  of  Upper  India  also. 
The  north-east  ooast  is  well  wooded,  chiefly 
with,  the  Himusops  kauki,  trees  of  which  are, 
there,  often  60  feet  high  and  8  in  diameteV. 
—  MacgiUiv ray's  Voygge^  Vol,  I.  p,  106.  See 
India*  p-  881 ;  Magar,  810,  350 ;  Semang  ; 
Palms ;  Waringin  tree* 

AUTBUIU  M.  d',  a  French  officer  who  com- 
manded   the  French   forces   at   the  battle  of 
Amboor  and  gained  the  battle.    Anwar-ud-diu 
fell  in  that  battle  at  nearly  100  years  of  age. 
ATJTHAULAY.     Tam.     Jatropha   glauca. 
AUTHOONDAY-KAI.   Tam.   ^^wCJl. 
tf  riLf.  Capparis  brevispina. 
AUTHUR.     See  Assyria. 
AUTlfORA.      Beng.     Indian   Screwtree, 
Isora  corylifolia. 

AUTRUCHE,     Fr.     Ostrich.      See   Stru- 
thionidse. 

AUVANI.     a  Tamil  month,  when  the  sun 
is  in  Libra.     See  Varsha. 

AVA,  OR  AYN*  WA,  a  town  in  Burmab,  in 
L.  ^b""  59'  E.  and  L.  21°  50'  N.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  city.  Its  state  name  was  Itat- 
napoora,  or  Gem-city;  it  is  slated  to  have  been 
founded  in  A.  D.  186*,  by  Thado-men  bya, 
prince  of  Tagoung,  who  mastered  the  kingdoms 
of  Panya  and  Sagain,  into  which  the  country 
was  then  divided.  The  first  mention  made  of 
Ava,  by  any  European  traveller,  is  that  by 
Nioolo  di  Contiy  who  was  there  about  1440 
(Bamusio,  i,  340.)  It  continued  usually  to  be 
the  royal  residence,  with  some  intervals,  till 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry.  In  1526,  the 
Bhaas  of  Mdnyia  and  Mogonag  took  the  city 
and  overran  the  eountry,  of  which  they  held 
posseasion  till  1 554.  In  that  year,  the  Tom? 
goo  king  of  Pegu,  Tsheo-byoo-mya-yen  (Lord 
of  many  white  Elephants)  conquered  Ava  and 
destroyed  the  city-^  The  king  Nyoung-men- 
tara,  who  re-established  the  city  and  kingdom 
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after  the  fall  of  Pegu  in  1601,  appears  to  haire 
heen  «  natural  son  of  the  conqueror.    Ave  was 
taken  by  the  Peguen  during  their  rasumption 
of  independence  in  1753.    They  were  speedily 
expelled  by  Aiompra,  bnt  he  always  resided  at 
Moat«sho-bo.     In  1763,  on  the  acoession  of 
Tshen-byoo«yen,  Ara  again  beeame  the  seat  of 
royalty.    It  was  howerer  abandoned  on  the 
founding    of  Amarapoora  in    1783,  and   re- 
ooBupied  in  1888  by  the  king  and  queen  who 
entered  in  great  state,  accompanied  by  the 
white  elephant,  and  by  all  the  dii^nitariee  of  the 
court  only  to   be  again  deserted  in  1837  by 
Tharawadi  who  had   vowed  to  make  it  a  heap 
of  rnins.-^  Jtt^'«  MMatty,  p.  184.    See  Bud-> 
dha  ;  Jain  ;  India,  311,  344,  845  ;  Karen,  467  ; 
Kiayn,  Lawa ;  Mangles ;  Neisrais ;  Nicoio  di 
Conti,  Petroleum,  Bangooa,  Tee* 

AY  A.   etf.  Sponia  Wightii,  Planch. 


AVA,  a  drink  of  the  south  sea  islanders,  pre- 
pared from  the  Macropiper  methystiouor. .  It  is 
chewed,  spat  in  a  bowl,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
«nd  drank.  In  the  Saasvau  islands,  the  large 
ava-bowl  is  made  from  the  tamanu,  Oalo- 
phyllum  nMophfUum^vtA  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  --^api,  Elpkimton9  Ertkine^  Islands  of 
ike  Western  FacfjU,  p.  48* 

AVA  AKDUI  SUB  JASA^.  A  Parsee 
festival  held  in  honour  of  Ava,  the  angel,  in 
their  theology,  who  presides  over  the  sea.  On 
this  day,  Parsees  should  approach  the  sea-shore 
or  any  stream  of  water  and  chant  prayers  from 
the  Zend,  bat  these  people  now  generally  mix 
with  their  prayer  several  hindoo  rites  such  as 
offering  f  bwers,  sugar,  cocoanuts,  &c^  8lc.  In 
Bombay  a  fair  is  held  on  the  esplanade  on  this 
day. — Faris, 

AVA  CfiOTON.     See  Croton  pavana. 

AVADHtJTA.  Sansc,  In  the  south  of 
India,  a  religious  ascetic  mendicant  of  the 
Saiva  hindus,  who,  simiUrly  to  ihe  Virakt^ 
Viragi,  has  subdued  the  passions  and  entranged 
himself  from  the  interests  and  emotions  of 
mankind,  abandoning  religious  obfluervances  and 
worldly  restraints. — WU^on.  See  Hindu ;  San- 
yasi.  Vairagi. 

• 

AVA  GEM-SAND,  comes  fran  the  oeig^ 
bourhood  of  Ava,  and  sometimea  one  of  the 
Bhan  articles  of  mershandise*.  It  eonsisCa  of 
small  fragmente  ol  neavly  all  the  precions  stoies 
Ibnnd  io  the  eountry,  but  garne^  beryl,  and 
apinelle  are  its  principal  oonslitatents,  mote 
especiatty  the  lart^  which  seeasa  io  oonatatttte 
nearly  three-'fourths.  of  the  whole  mass.  A 
flfaigle  handful  will  oontaia  specimena  of  every 
shade,  Uaek,  bke,  vi^t,  soarlety  rose,  orange 
amber, fellow,  wine  yellow,  and  whiit^-^Mason. 

AVALANCHE  RIVER,  6,725  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  the  Neilgerries, 
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AVALU.    Tbl.  enr>0o,     Sinapis  alba,  ml 

mosa,  Chinensia.     Any  mustard  seed,  of  whidl 

several  kinds  are  sold  in  the  bazar.  I 

AVAL    VULLI  KALANG.    Tam.  BoJ 

of  Janipha  manihot.  J 

AVANAK.  Maleal.  (^r9fu€ros6)     EidI 

nus  communis.--~-Ztn7».  I 

AVANTABA.    Sansc,   In  the  brahmioiol 

religion,  a  descent  of  the  deity,  in  the  ihape  J 

a  mortal,  it  is  an  inferior  kind  of  AraUr,  aol 

intended  to  answer  a  purpose  of  lesa  momenfl 

It  is  an  incarnation  of  an  inferior  kind.    8a 

JcasoMovi;  Ofjtin^  TripaiL  3 

AVA  PLANT.  Kava.  Malat.  Piper  ail 

thisticuro.  1 

AVABAJ^  PUTTAI.  Tam-  Cassia  auriculatd 

AVA8TA.  The  religious  books  of  Zorowld 
twenty-one  in  number,  named  difb^renily  9 
Zend  and  Pehlevi.— 7Ae  i^arsess,  p*  %i%     .] 

AVATA£A.    In  tlie  brahminical  reiitdoa* 
descent  4>f  the  deity  in  the  shape  of  a  mortnU 

AVANJA.  a  town  in  L.  78^  18'  B-aadl 
ie°  42'  N, 

AVANOOR.  A  town  in  L.  75^  44'  K  v\ 
L.  14*^  BS'  N.  J 

AVANTI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  moden 
Oujittn ;  also  called  Ujjayani,  Visalay  and  Poai 
pa^Kamndini.  Tbiscity  is  noticed  iu  the  MegU 
duta,  verses  28  and  31.- W^iV/iaw'«5/oryj 
Nala,  p.  LI 6.     Cv^ftain  JBdward  Warren. 

AVA  PEPPER,  also  called  Cava  or  Kart,] 
from  the  ICicropiper  meihysticum  of  the  Pi4 
fie-    Its  root  produces  a  atimubting  Uquoi.  J 

AV A lAR.  UiBD.  from  the  Sanscrit,  All 
I  iAXSi,  a  descent  or  incarnation,  a  term  empU 
ed  by  the  hindus  to  designate  the  indj 
nations  of  Viefatiu  usually  srranged  and  nsfllj 
—1.  ^(iktsya,  orFish— 3.  Kurma,  or  Tortd 
— 3.  Varaha.  or  Boar-  4.  Narasiqgha,  or  W 
lion— 5.  Van^ana,  or  Dwarf— 6*  farasu  Han 
the  name  of  a  favoured  person  in  whom  a 
deity  becanie  ineamete— 7.  Bama,  the  sam^ 
8.  Krishna,  the  same — 9^  Bndha,  the  sam 
1 0.  Kaiki,  or  K^rse.  Qf  tbes^  nip^  vm  Wi 
the  tenth  is  yet  to  come  and  tho^e  of  £sl 
and  Krishna  are  the  niost  remarkable.  J 
When  the  hindus  spesk  of  the  a4 
having  tieen  tihus  incarnated^  we  must  i 
derstaad  it  with  some  qualification ;  ibr  1 
(act,  thens  is^  p^haps,  scarcely  one  pointj 
their  mythologioal  religion  that  the  whole  n 
of  hindus  have  faith  in.  There  axe  teetsfl 
and  schismatics  without  end,  who  will  bdn 
only  certsin  points  that  others  abjure  >  indi 
dualK  of  those  seots  dissent  from  the  docM 
believed  by  the  majority  \  other  philosopa 
sceptics  will  scarcely  believe  any  thing,  in  j 
position  to  their  easy-failhed  brethren,  V 
disbelieve  nothing.  Thus  some  Saiva,  ori 
lowers  of  Siva,  admit  the  sacredness  ofj 
Avataras  of  Vishnu,  but  ift  different  degreed 


potency  and  saoctily  :  they  ifeiiernlly  eilmit 
ik  jwcsouified  inierpositioii  of  tbe  preaerviuK 
ainlwie  of  Ue  deity  in  tbe  atTairs  of  ibe  world 
■Hhont  yielding  the  point  or  Bupremacy  in  the' 
pnlotypc  Aad  sotue  sealoua  VaiehuBva,  or 
Ml»ii«a  of  Vishnu,  givipg  lijeniiekes  up  to 
knidoritioa  in  tome  iucarnaiioii,  Kriahna  or 
BiDt,  for  ioBtanee,  leject  with  iodiguatioD, 
nmintnsante  with  tbeir  zeal  or  bigotry,  all 
faiikr  ipptiGatioii  of  ditine  termi.  Heuce 
wtj,  ID  pact,  be  discerned  the  liability  .  under 
fhidi  ioqairen  labour,  of  beiug  misled  by  lec- 
tnt  iato  reeeiring  Bchiam  aa  orlhodoiy, 
ud  of  Faraiing  general  coocluaions  from  iudi- 
Tilnl  or  partial  informatiou. 

l.-Jfateya  or  tkt  Fith. — This  Avatarft  haB 
Icn  inppoaed  to  have  immediate  refetence 
ro  tbe  general  delage,  sod  lo  be  tbe  same 
kUNj,  disguised  in  oriental  fiction,  of  that 
'nui,  a>  is  rtlated  in  ilie  scripiures.  Sir  W. 
Jgat>(At,  Kea.  Vol.  I)  asaeiila  to  Ibe  opinion 
ofBoehart,  lliat  tbe  fable  of  ^atiiTO  whs  nii^til 
a.  the  true  history  ot  Noab :  hesliuu's  tli:it 
'^(iFrenih  Menu,  SalvavraiH,  correspouds  \a 
U'lonnnd  cfaaraoter.  In  liis  reis;ii.  the  liin- 
HiiWieK  ilie  whole  earth  to  have  been  ile- 
■■:wi  by  a  flood,  iiicludin-;  ail  mankind,  iv)io 
w  [Hwinie  cornipt,  eicept  the  pioua  piinre 
'r.iteH,  Ibc  seven  Hishi,  and  their  anviral 
"I"*;  nlio,  by  command  of  Vishnu,  fciilerrd  a 
spacious    vessel    HL-compaiUFd    liy 


lala.     Vishnu, 


',  the 


:.^iii  of  a  &sh  commanded  tbe  nrk  lo  be  fHttrii' 
"I  iij  ■  cable,  formed  of  a  vast  aerprul,  lo  liia 
•upmdaus  horn,  secufcd  iberebv  until  ilie 
^(uhiidedi  when  he  and  UjHlinia  slew  a 
■otter,  named  Hya^rira,  who,  while  Bridimn 
'unposiiig  at  tbe  end  of  s  Knipa,  bioIi:  ilie 
Ifiiii  lad  mankind  had  co(iaet|ueni)y  fallen 
vuiWi'  fieptbs  of  ignorance  and  impietv.  Tbia 
■IMv  demon  is  called  the  prince  of  iJnnavns  ; 
■•-'-  n-mi:  means  Horse-iiected-  Tbe  Vi-dFia 
"i)ug  been  recovered,  the  world  was  progrci- 
■-■•M  le-peopUd  with  pious  inhabitants,  di's- 
■"^Is  of  tbe  devout  Satyavrata  and  liis 
aiourtd  companions.  The  history  of  tliia 
i'tlin  li  the  subject  of  tlie  first  Puraua,  or 
■ood  poem,  conaialing  of  H,000  atanzus,  and 
•  eonciMly  told  in  the  eighth  book  ot  tbe  Sri 
Bitpwii,  or  life  of  Krishna. 

*— Znnaa  or  tie  TortoiK. — The  lecond 
pwd  ATatiTB  of  Viabnu,  in  the  form 
imwriw.  evidently  refera  alao  lo  the  ttnud.  i-'or 
*•  purpoee  of  leiioring  lo  man  some  of  ibe 
"laloiU  and  conveniences  that 
*•  fcwJ,  Vishuu  i*  fabled  to  have  become  ia- 
*•»!•  aeaiu  ig  the  form  of  a  tortoise  :  in 
^ibapelie  suaUiaed  oiouiilaii.  Maudara, 
l*Bil  On  bis  baric  tu  serve  as  an  hkib,  whereon 
'*  Seda  ud  detnoni,  the  vast  aerpeut  Vasoky 
""lag  at  a  rope,  churned  the  ocean  for  t" 
'■*7  of  iheAairilB,  or  beverage  of  immc 


lality.  The  result  o(  theoperalion  (hnt  cliicfiy  dia- 
linguialied  this  Avatars  was  the  obtainmcut  o, 
fourteen  articles,  usually  called  fourteen  gema. 
or  chaiertiesa  ratana  ;  iu  common  ianguaga 
chowda  ritni.  These  fourteen  jewels  are  thua 
enumerated  :  I.  The  Moon,  Chandra.— 3.  Srif 
or  Lakshmi,  tbe  goddess  of  fortune  end  beauiy. 
'8.  Sura,  wine,  or  Suradevi,  the  goddess  oi 
wine. — 4.  Oochiaravs,  au  eight-headed  horse. 
Kustubha,  a  jewel  of  inestimable  value. 
— G.  Parijata,  a  tree  that  apontaiieously  yielded 
every  thing  desired. — 7.  liursbbi,  a  cow  simi- 
larly bountiful. — 8.  Dhanwantara,  a  physician. 
'9.  Iravat,  the  elephant  of  Indra,  with  three 
probosci.— 10.  tihank,  or  Sanku,  a  shell  con- 
ferring victory  on  whoever  should  sound  it.— 
11.  Danusha,  an  unerring  bow. — 13.  Bikb, 
poison,  or  drugs. — 19.  Rhemba,  the  Apsara,  a 
beautiful  and  amiable  woman. — 14.  Amrits,  Ike 
beverage  of  immortBlity. 

3. — faraka,  or  ihe  Boar. — In  this  avalara, 
Viabnu  is  generally  repreaented  four-handed, 
armed  aa  uaual,  and  with  the  head  of  a  boar, 
'hose  tuaks  rests  a  crescent,  conlainitig  in 
oiieavily  au  epitome  of  the  earth,  whicli 
had  been  immerged  in  the  ocean  at  a  puoish- 
nienl  for  its  iniquities.  So  that  this,  as  well 
ae  ,the  two  former  avatara,  seema  to  be  a  re- 
petition of  the  story  of  tbe  deluge  :  the  second 
combines  with  it  a  portion  of  astronomical  sli- 
gory  ;  and  none  of  the  other  of  the  ten  ovatarA 
have  any  apparent  reference  to  the  uoiversiil 
catastrophe,  so  poinledly  indicated  by  the  ibre« 
first,  wliicli  are  understood  to  have  occnrred  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  hindu  hittorir,  if  such  a 
chaotic  mass  aa  their  fabulous  records  may  be 
dignified  by  such  a  lerin.  There  are  many 
fables  accounting  for  Ibe  shape  ihua  assumed 
by  Vishnu  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  boar  is 
in  Ilindu  legends,  as  well  as  in  the  mytholo- 
gical romaDces  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  au  animul 
very  Irequenlly  iutroiiuced.  In  an  ancient 
legend,  relating  to  the  destruction  of  tbe  city 
of  Mahabalipoorum,  and  the  seveu  pagodas,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  by  an  earthquake  and 
inundation  during  an  early  period  of  hindu 
biatory,  it  is  stated  that  11  irancherea,  a  gigantic 
prince  or  demon  rolled  up  the  earth  into  a 
shapeless  mass  and  canied  it  down  to  the 
abyss ;  whithei  Vishnu  followed  him  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  bog,  killed  bim  vitb  bis  tusks,  and 
replaced  tbe  earth  ia.ita  origioal  position. 

i.—  Nara-Si7igi  or  Mali  tiott  Jvatar.—Ja 
this  Avatar,  Vishnu  took  the  form  of  auotbez 
monster,  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  Biranya 
KaupS)  a  profane  and  unbelieving  monsTcb, 
tbe  brother  of  the  gigantie  demon  mectitned  in 
tbe  third  avatar,  and  bis  successor  on  Ibto 
Ihrone,  who  also  refused  to  do  bon^at-e  to 
Vishuu.  Quarrelling  with  bis  eon,  FmUiaud, 
the  king  boasted  that  he  kimulf  wsa  lord  of 
tbe  Unirerse,  and  asked  wherein  Vtshnu  wts 
:e5  34 
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greater  than  himself,  Pralhaad  replied  that 
Vishnu  was  supreme  over  ail  and  was  every- 
where. Is  he,  cried  Hiranya  ELasipa,  in  this 
pillar  ?  striking  it  at  the  same  moment  with 
his  soeptre^  if  he  be,  let  him  appear.  In  an 
instant  the  magnificent  column  was  rent  in 
twain,  and  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  a  man  with  the 
bead  of  a  lion,  issued  from  it  and  tore  Hiranya 
Kasipa  in  pieces. 

5. — Vamana,  or  ike  Dwarf. — The  four  first 
Avataras  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  tlie 
earliest,  or  Sntaya,  age  of  the  hindus  ;  corres- 
ponding in  character  with  the  golden  or  virtu- 
ous age  of  the  fabulists  of  other  regions.  The 
fifth  happened  in  the  second,  or  Tirtyayug. 
Maha  Bali,  a  virtuous  monarch,  was  still  so 
elated  by  his  grandeur,  that  he  omitted  essen- 
tial ceremonies  and  offerings  to  the  deities  ; 
aud  Vishnu  finding  it  necessary  to  check  th^ 
influence  of  such  an  example,  resolved  to  mor- 
tify and  punish  the  arrogant  raja.  He  there* 
fore  condescended  to  become  the  son  of  Kasy- 
apa  and  Adite,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Indra,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  wretched 
Brahman  dwarf,  and  appearing  before  the 
king,  asked  a  boon,  wliich  being  promised,  he 
demanded  as  much  land  as  he  eould  pace  in 
three  steps  :  nor  would  he  desire  farther, 
although  urged  by  Beli  to  demand  something 
more  worthy  of  him  to  give.  Vishnu,  on  ob- 
taining the  king's  promise,  required  a  ratifica* 
tisn  of  it,  which  is  performed  by  pouring  water 
on  the  hand  of  the  applicants*  As  soon  as  the 
holy  stream  had  reached  his  hand,  the  form  of 
the  dwarf  began  to  expand  itself  and  at  length 
became  so  enormous  that  it  appeared  to  ex- 
tend itself  up  to  heaven,  then,  with  one  stride 
he  compassed  the  earth,  with  another,  heaven, 
and  with  the  third  was  about  to  obtain  patdla. 
When  Maha  Bali  convinced  that  the  pretended 
dwarf  was  no  other  than  the  god  himself,  fell 
prostrate  in  adoration  before  him  and  yielded 
it  up.  From  this  incident  of  Vamanu,  Vishnu 
is  alse  called  Triviknim  or  three  stepper.  It 
is  maintained  by  some  Vtiishnavas,  that  the 
ratifying  stvsam,  poured  on  the  hand  of  Vish* 
nu  in  this  Avatorai  was  the  river  Gunga  3 
which,  Calliflg  from  the  hand  of  the  miraculous 
dwarf,  deseeoded  thence  upon  his,  now  Vish- 
Att'i,  loot,  wbeaOjSy  gushing  as  a  mighty  river, 
it  was  reoeivad  oft  tha  head  of  Siva.  In  M,  le 
Gentil's  Voyage  wn  Indea,  n  rough  map  or 
plan  is  given,  from  a  native  original,  of  the 
course  of  the  Qanges;  which  is  there  madp  to 
issue  from  the  foot  of  Vishnu,  and  falling  on 
the  head  of  Siva,  flows  in  the  style  commonly 
seen  through  the  cows'  mouth-  This  is  the 
only  instance  recollected  of  the  source  of  the 
river  being  delineated,  as  proceeding  directly 
from  Vishnu. 

6. — Rama  or  Pararu  Ratna. — Among  the 
^vataras  of  Vishnu  are  recorded  three  favour- 


ed personages,  in  whom  the  deity  became  in- 
carnate, ail  named  Kama.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Bala  Barns,  usually 
called  Bidaram,  Parasu  Rama,  or  FacMrsra 
and  Bama  Chandra,  and  are  all  famed  as  great 
warriors,  anti  as  youths  of  perfset  beauty.  The 
first  named  Bala  Rama,  was  elder  brother  to 
Krishna,  and  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  wars; 
so  that,  in  this  instance,  Vishnu  seems  to  hsfs 
duplicated  himself,  as  indeed  may  be  also  aaid 
of  the  other,  for  Parasu  Bama,  and  Baasa 
Chandra,  otherwise  called,  patronimieally,  Daa- 
rat  Bama,  were  contemporaries.  Butithaa 
been  made  a  question,  whether  they  be  not 
three  representations  of  one  person,  or  three 
different  ways  of  relating  the  same  hiatoiy  : 
and,  whether  any,  or  all  of  them,  mean  Bama. 
the  son  of  Gush,  Sir  W.  Jones  (As.  Bes.  foL 
ii.  p.  132)  says  he  leaves  others  to  determine^ 
He  deems  Bama  to  be  the  same  as  the  GreeisB 
Dionysos,  who  is  said  to  have  conquered  In* 
dia  with  an  army  of  Satyrs,  commanded 
by  Pan;  and  Bama  was  also  a  mighty 
conqueror,  and  had  an  army  of  largs  moa* 
keys,  or  Satyrs,  the  general  or  prince,  of 
whom  was  Hanuman,  a  name  saul  by  this 
author  to  mean  with  high  cheek-bones ;  othen 
translate  it,  with  bloated  cheeks,  alluding  to 
his  fabled  origin  from  Pavan,  regent  of  the 
wind.  Bama  U  also  found  to  resemble  the 
Indian  Bacchus  ;  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  ami, 
and  the  husband  of  Sila  ;  and  it  b  very  re 
markable,  that  the  Peruvians,  whose  IncM 
boasted  of  the  same  descent,  styled  their 
greatest  festival  Ramasitoa.  — (Sec,  on  this  auh- 
ject  As.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  426,  vol.  iii.  p.  68.) 

Krishna,  describing  himself  to  Aijun  as  the 
first  of  all  things,  says,  **  Among  those  who 
carry  arms,  I  am  Ba'ma."— ^»te,  p.  86.  Of 
Parasu  Bama  it  is  related,  that  he  was  bora 
near  Agra,  in  the  Tiriya  yug,  or  second  age. 
His  parents  were  Jamadagni,  whose  name  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  Bishis,  and  Buneka. 

7.  Rama  Chandra-  In  this  avatar,  Vishnn 
appears  in  the  person  of  a  courageous  and 
virtuous  prince,  the  son  of  the  powerful  sover- 
eign of  India  (whose  capital,  jiyodkfSf  « 
said  to  have  extended  over  a  space  of  forty 
miles)  to  punish  a  monstrous  giaat,  Bavao, 
who  then  reigned  over  Lanka  or  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  The  Bamayana  containa  the  hefo» 
description  of  the  battles  and  life  of  all  thita 
Ramas,  although  it  more  particularly  d^ 
the  exploits  of  lama  Chandra,  or  I>«^ 
Bama,  so  distinguished  from  hie  royal  f«tM 
Dasarat'ha:  Hie  nana  of  this  heroic  mooaiw 
means,  he  whase  car  had  borne  him  to  ten  regioB^i 
that  is,  to  the  eight  cardinal  and  intennediate 
points,  the  zenith,  and  nadir.  He  .was  a  des- 
cendant from  Burya,  or  Heli,  which  is  a  ns^t 
gf  the  sun  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit ;  and  one  m 
his  ancestors,  thfc  great  Ragliu,  had  conquered 
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tlie  seven  Dwipas,  or  the  whole  earth.  But 
we  cannot  explain,  why  a  Suryavansa,  or  des- 
eoHlant  of  the  sun,  should  be  styled  Rama 
Obandm,  the  latter  patronimie  referring  con- 
tndiBtinguishiBgiy  to  the  descendant  of  the 
■000,  Cbandravansa.  In  the  Hindu  mytho- 
\iff,  boirever;  every  thing  aeeaks«  directly  or 
indifcetiy,  to  merge  in,  radiate  from,  or  araalga- 
■als-with,  the  Sun,  or  Surya,  iu  one  or  other 
of  kis  names,  or  prototypes.  All  sects  and 
tribes  of  Vaiehnavas  (bating  such  deistical  phi- 
kMopheis  as  sceptically  deny  the  personal  ex- 
iitmoe  of  inferior  deities,  attributes,  or  ava- 
tn»s,)  agfte  in  staling,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tioi  of  Krishna,  the  potentiality  of  the  preser* 
vinf  power  of  the  deity  was  never  exhibited 
in  MKk  plenitude  as  in  this  Avatara  of  Bama. 
Is  fopubrity,  and  in  dramatic,  historic,  and 
pselic  shapes,  it  rivals  the  Avatara  of  Krishna, 
isd  as  the  Gocalastha  sect  adore  Kriahna 
IS  the  deity  himself,  and  draw  rules  for  their  re- 
IfKHis  and  moral  conduct  from  the  Sri  Bhaga- 
n^  so  the  sect  called  Ramanuj,  similarly  clothe 
Ksfliiia  almighty  attributes,  and  deem  the  Ba- 
Dt;snaa  complete  body  of  ethics  and  morality. 
t^Krisina — In  this  Avatara,  Yishnu  is 
Slid,  by  his  sectaries,  to  have  manifested  him- 
self in  a  degree  of  power  and  glory  far  exceed- 
ii|  any  other  of  bis  former :  in  which  he  as- 
med  only  an  ansa,  or  portion  of  his  divinity, 
wUe  Krishna  was  Vishnu  himself  in  mor- 
tal Bonld.  Other  tribes  of  hindus  call 
Kmbaa  an  impious  wretch,  a  merciless  ty** 
iiBt,  aa  ineamate  demon,  now  expiating  his 
«dBBs  in  hell :  his  mortal  parents  were  Yasu* 
^tnesning  the  giver  of  wealth)  andDevaky. 
Annealotts  escape  of  the  infant  over  the 
TasMiB  is  represented,  conveyed  by  his  father, 
ad  pioteoCed  by  Sesha,  or  immortality  ;  the 
puds  phMsed  by  Kansa  over  his  pregnant 
*>tir  having  failed  in  their  vigilance,  Kansa, 
Mged,  Glared  all  newly  bom  infants  to  be 
Ms :  but  Krishna  escaped  his  various  snares : 
^sf  which  was  sending  a  woman,  named 
l&My  with  a  poisoned  nipple,  to  nurse  him. 
ibffis  fostered  by  an  honest  herdsman,  named 
AaMda,or  flappy.  See  the  article  Krishna 
tt  Us  further  history. 

^.^B%ulk  or  Suddka.    See  Buddha. 

10^— r«tti. — This  Avatar  has  not  yet  ap* 

i|Ml    But  Vbhiiu  is  to  appear  in  this  Avatar 

mttsform  of  a  white  horse.— if  oor'aPofi/^eon. 

P>t  Aeasanari  ;  Avantara,  Hindu,  India,  In* 

MjiUuaa,  375,  388 ;  Kama,   4549   Blrishna, 

%iMa.  Bama,  Ramisaeram,   TripaU*    Sakti, 

^Wha,  Harasingha,  Man-Lion,  Yamana. 

ATATENGA  TIGE.     Tel.    e»"8oX*X 

^"^NDiia  oppositifolia,  L. 
ATELA6A.  Tel*    c^'SoK*    Capparis,  Sp. 


IwC.iUvaricata,  but  the  leaves  are  emarginate. 
'    ATELUAS.    Port.    Hazel-nut. 
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A  YELL  ANAS.    Sp.    Ha£sel-nut. 

AYELLANE.    Lat.    Haeel-nut. 

AYELINE.     It.    Hazel-nut. 

AVE-MAYO.  Tam.  ^g^-m/rof.  Careya 
arborea. — Roxd> 

AYENA.  Lat.  Port.  Sp.  The  oat.  Of 
these,  one  species  A.  fntua,  Linn,  is  culti« 
vated  in  the  N.  W.  of  India,  and  A.  Orientalis, 
Sohr.  and  A.  sativa,  Linn  :  are  occasionally 
lerown  in  sf  vera!  parts  of  the  country,  but  no- 
where as  in  Europe  are  they  in  use  for  the 
food,  either  of  man  or  beast.  Groats  or  cut- 
lings  and  oatmeal  are  imported  to  a  small 
extent,  the  groats  being  the  bruised  oat  seeds 
freed  of  the  pengud^-^O'Skau^hHessyy  635. 
FoiffL  732. 

AYENUES,  lined  with  trees,  are,  in  tropi- 
cal countries,  of  much  importance  for  shade. 

Portia. and  Banyanbranches  selected  should 
be  straight,  neatly  trimmsd  aud  of  an  uni- 
form size,  and  planted  perpendicularly  (not 
obliquely  as  is  generally  the  case).  A 
neat  fence  of  bamboos  will  be  required  to 
protect  them  from  cattle.  Prickly  pear  makes 
an  unsightly  fence,  and  it  should  never  be 
tied  on  the  branches.  The  prickly  branches  of 
the  Acacia  Arabica  (Babul),  and  others  of  that 
family  makes .  good  fences,  and  are  cheaper 
than  bamboos.  After  the  branches  begin  to 
throw  out  young  shoots  they  should  be  care- 
fully pruned,  selecting  two  or  three  of  the 
strongest  near  the  top  as  leading  shoots,  to 
form  the  fnture  tree.  The  young  trees  will 
require  water  regularly  in  the  hot  and  dry 
weather,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
get  loosened  at  the  roots  ;  this  will  prevent  the 
trees  leaning  to  one  side.  To  sow  the  seed  is 
a  slower  away  of  raising  young  trees,  but  it  is 
the  best  and  natural.  The  trees  are  more  re- 
gular in  their  growth,  and  last  double  the  time 
of  those  grown  from  branches.  Portia  trees 
grown  from  large  branches  always  decay  in  the 
centre,  and  the  branches  are  very  apt  to  be 
blown  off  in  high  winds.  It  would  be  much, 
more  profitable  to  raise  all  the  trees  from  seed^ 
for,  when  once  a  tree  raised  from  seed  is  grown 
upy  it  will  last  for  ages,  whereas  a  tree  grown 
from  a  large  branch  is  always  in  a  state  of 
decay,  after  a  few  years  from  the  time  it  ia^ 
planted,  and  it.  is  useless  as  a  timber  tree. 
The  natural  habits  of  the  Banyan  make  it  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  whole  of  the  Fiou» 
tribe  grows  well  from  large  branohes^and  they 
are  not  so  apt  to  decay  as  other  trees-.  l%e 
planting  of  young  seedling  trees  requires  more 
care  and  attention  than  the  branches.  A  large 
pit  should  be  made  3  x  3,  and  filled  with  good 
earth  mixed  with  rotten  manure.  They  vrill 
require  to  be  fenced  and  watered  regularly,  and 
the  earth  should  be  dug  up  and  kept  clea^  of 
weeds,  to  keep  it  from  getting  hard  and  sour. 
In  forming  new  avenues,  the  trees  should  be 
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planted  GQ  feet  apart  ;  and  when  the  space  will  I 
admit  of  it,  a  double  avenue  should  be  planted  ; 
it  looks  well  and  forms  a  shady  path  for  pedes- 
trinn*.  That  the  young  trees  may  be  properly 
raise vl  aft^r  they  are  planted,  a  few  good 
head  gardeners  should  be  employed,  and  a  cer« 
tain  distance  of  road  allowed  to  each,  any  three 
miles,  to  look  after,  until  the  trees  are  of  a 
sufficient  size  to  do  without  water,  &c.  These 
gardeners  should  be  able  to  fill  up  any  vacan- 
cies that  occurred  from  deaths  or  damage  and 
so  keep  the  avenues  complete. 

Ficm  Indkvt.  Banyan  tree.  Ala-marum, 
Tarn-  Marrii  Tel.  Bar,  But.  B^ng,  The  ba- 
nyan is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most 
shady  of  all  the  avenue  trees, 

Ficus  religiosa,  Poplsr  leaved  fij?  tree. 
Arasa  marum,  Tarn.  Ravi,  Ragi,  Tel.  Pipui, 
Hhid>  Ashwuth,  Beng^  A  large  and  hand- 
some tree,  commonly  distributed  over  In- 
dia. It  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  near 
pagodas,  house  and  other  buildings. 

Ficiis  THela.  Jovi  or  Pedda  Jovi,  Tel.  A 
large  and  very  handsome  tree,  it  is  generally 
planted  by  the  road  sides  for  the  sake  of  its 
shade,  and  from  its  not  sending  down  roots 
from  the  branches  is,  in  so  far,  superior  to 
either  Ficus  Indica  (Banyan  tree),  or  F.  Ben- 
jamina,  the  pendulous  roots  of  which  are  often 
dangerous  impediments  on  a  road. 

Ficus  niiida.  Chinese  Banyan  tree.  A  very 
handsome  tree,  native  of  China. 

OuaUeria  loiigifolia.  Mast  tree.  Tbava- 
throo.  Tain,  Asoka  chetto,  Tel.  A  highly 
ornamental  tree,  which  should  be  planted  in 
avenues  more  than  it  is  at  present, 

Tamarindus  Indica,  Tamarind  tree.  Puliya- 
niarum,  Tom,  Chinia  chettu,  TeU  Tiutooree, 
also  Amli,  Hind.  This  tree  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  India,  with  a  very  extensive  large 
shady  head. 

Casuarina  tnuricaia,  Casuarina  tree  or  Ti- 
nian  pine.  This  tree  makes  very  pretty  avenues 
especially  in  narrow  roads. 

Casuarina  equisiUfolitu  A  tree  similar  to 
the  abovis. 


Sterculia  fofiida,  Fcetid  sterculia,  Pinalaor 
Pidari  marum,  Tarn.  Gurrapa  Badam  chettu, 
Tel.  Mugli  badaro,  Beng'  This  is  a  large,  and 
makes  a  good  avenue,  tree. 

Bombax  Malaharicum.  Red-cotton  tree. 
Mull  Elava  marum  Tarn.  Boraga  chettu,  Td, 
Ruckta  simul,  Hind-  This  tree  attains  a  great 
size. 

T/tespesi^  populnea^  Portia  tree,  Pursa,  or 
Puvarasa,  Tarn,  Gangaravi,  Tel.  Poresh,  Bem^, 

Acacia  speciosa.  Katuvagi,  Tarn.  Dirisana, 
Tel'  Sirissa,  ^€»^.  A  large  and  handsome  tree 
of  rapid  growth. 

The  above  are  the  best  for  planting  in  ave- 
nues, in  Madras.  But  there  are  many  other 
trees  suitable  for  avenues,  when  they  are  merely 
planted  as  ornamental  trees  and  not  for  shade. 
The  Palm  trees  are  also  very  pretty  when 
planted  in  avenues.     See  Thespesia  populaea*, 

AVERAY  KAYA.     Tam.  Lablab  vulgaris 

AVERE.     Can.     Dolichos  spicatus. 

AVERI.  Tam.  ^aS/rflludigofera  tinctoria. 
— Linn. 

AVERT.  Maleal.  Syn.  of  Cassia  auriculala, 
AVEBRHOA  BILIMBT.  Willde. 

Blimbingun  teres  Humph. 

Blimbi  Bkng.  Cajn.Eno.i  Blimbiog  l»a»i.    Muat. 

Tam.  do     bolii  ;i 

AnvuUa Bombay.  do     has  i, 

'  Cucamber  tree Eno.    Biliii        SiNCH. 

Kama  Kanga....       IliND.    Bessec     


SUXit. 


Bignonia  suherosa.  Indian  cork  tree.  A 
good,  tree  for  planting  in  avenues.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white  and  very  fragrant.  * 

F'arhia  hUflandulosa.  This  large  and  elegant 
tree  was  introduced  into  India  froni  Africa.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  treeb  for  avenues.  It  re- 
quires care  and  water  regularly. 

Pdinciana  regia.  Royal  Poinciana  tree.  This 
tree  does  not  attain  a  great  size,  but  it  is  very 
pretty  and  should  be  planted  in  mixed  avenues- 

Adenanihera  pavonina.  Red-wood  tree.  A 
large  and  handsome  tree,  and  is  well  suited 
for  planting  in  avenues. 

Azadirachta  Indica.  Neem  tree.  Vepa 
marum,  Taw.  Nim,  Bcng.  A  good  avenue 
tree. 
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A  prttty  little  tree,  about  eight  feet  higfc, 
with  timber  of  doubtful  value,  growing  ftene- 
rally  in  gardens  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  asd 
producing  a  beatiful  green,  smooth,  fleshy  fndt 
about  the  size  of  a  small  cucumber.  In  Bur- 
mah  it  bears  profusely.  The  unripe  fruit  is 
intensely  acid  and  cannot  be  eaten  raw,  hu* 
the  aciditv  becomes  less  as  it  ripens.  Amonpt 
the  Malays,  it  is  used  like  the  citro»,  tk 
gooseberry,  the  cucumber  and  the  caper « 
Europe,  but  can  be  candied  or  made  iotfl 
pickles  or  preserves,  a  syrup  is  prepiwd 
with  the  jnice  and  a  conserve  with  ^ 
flowers :  or  preserved  in  sugar.  Its  acid  jaw 
is  useful  in  removing  iron  mould. — Birdfooo»j 
Bombatj  Prod:  0'8hamghneesy,  a»7  Aind^ 
222.  I>r.  Mason.  Mr.  Jagrey,  UseMPkid 
VtgelaUe  Kingdom,  Voigi  lUl,  Eoxb- 11.  451 

AVERRHOA     CARAMBOLA,     Lwic  i 

Blim-bing  mams.  MAttI 
Tamara-ToDga.  MAM*i 
Carambola.  ft* 

Kamaranga.  Sa^ 

Tamartam  maram.    TU 
Tamarta  chettn.         T* 
,.       Pandu. 


Kama-ranga.  Beng. 

Karmal.  Bombay. 

Zoung  yah.  BuRM. 

Mit-ha  Kama-ranga  Dine. 
CcroQiaadel     Gooseberry, 
Tree.  Eng. 

Carambola,  „ 

Kam-mk.     Hind.  Dbkh. 


Koro-monga. 


Tsii 


Karmal.  Hind. 

A.  Acid  variety,  A.  acida,  Karoaranga. 

B.  Sweet  variety,  A.  dulcis,  Mitha  K«»« 
ranga. 


AVES. 


AV£S. 


Tbia  beautiful,  but  small  tree,  about  14  feet 
Ugb,  with  a  spreading  head,  is  supposed  to  be 
s  Dative  of  the  Moluccas,  from  which  it  has 
been  introduced  into  Ceylon,  India,  the  Bur- 
Bcie. provinces  and  South  America,. where  it  is 
BOW  quite  naturalized.  In  Burmah,  Fegu 
ud  (be  Tenasserim  Provinces  it  is  not  abund- 
int  being  often  only  found  near  towns,  and,  in 
India,  in  gardens.  The  tree  is  said  to  grow, 
bnt,  to  be  scarce,  in  Ganjam  and  Gumsur.  It 
ibere  attains  an  extreme  height  of  36  feet,  but 
M  we  is  made  of  the  wood,  though  it  attains 
adrcomference  of  3^  feet  and  a  height  of  9 
feel  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
lOR&t  branch. 

Tbe  quality  of  its  dark  brown-wood  is  not 
koovn.    It  bears,  and  in  some  places  prof u se- 
lf, froin  three  to  fifty  years   and  three   times  a 
jeir,  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg,  with 
ifeacnte  angles  and  a  yellowish,  thin,  smooth 
lifid.    There  are  two  varieties,  a  sweet  and  an 
add.  Tbe  fiuit  of  the^latter  the  kama-ranga,  when 
ripe,  are  cooling,  and  contain  an    acid,  watery 
piilp,  and  are  candied,   made  into  pickles  or 
tirts.    They  make  an  agreeable  dish  when  cut 
in  pieces  and  cooked  with  sugar  and  wine  or 
vith  skimmed   milk.     In  Burmah,   where  the 
Mi  is  big  lily  prized   as   a  wholesome  dish,  it 
is  used  like  oiher  green  fruits,  in  curries.    The 
jiice  of  the  ncid  variety  is    useful  in  removing 
inn  moulds  from  linen.    The  acid  leaves  are  a 
good  substitute    for  sorrel.     Rheede   tells  us 
tkit  tbe  root,  leaves  and    fruit  are  used  medi- 
dully  and  the  fruit   in   dyeing.     The  fruit  of 
tk  A.  dulcis,  the  Miths   kamaranga,  is  five 
cmered,  when  ripe  is  rather  bigger  than  a  hen's 
cji,  bis  a  sweet  pleasant  flavour. — Dr.  Mason^ 
^r.McCfellaiuL  Vegttable    Kingdom.    Une/ul 
ilmiL  EUiot,  Aindie^  p.  233.  O'Shaughnew^, 
357.  V(ngt.  191.  Roxb.  ii.  450. 

AYERTUNNIA.  .  Sams.    Uclicteres  isora. 

AVES,  or  Birds,  the  genera  of  the  birds  of 
Jadia  and  of  the  South  and  East  of  Asia,  with 
,lhe  Dtmtbers  of  described  species,  are  as 
.iider:— 

Okjdbr  I — Scansores. 

JSm.  Psittacidae. 

M-JoM  Cacatuinse,   2  gen.   5  spec.  viz.. 
1,  Calyptorhyncus,  4  Cacatua. 
'    M-jhna.  Psittacinee,  Parrots,  3  gen.  13  sp. 
vis.,    \  Coraoopsis  :     2,    Tanygnathus,    10, 
hlannis. 

Sab-Fam.  Platycercinse,  Ground  Parakeets, 
^  gen.  2  sp.  viz. 

1.  Aprosmictus  :  1  Platycercus. 
*    Stb-Fam,  Loriinse,   Lories,  4   gen.    1  sub- 
|ni*attd  13sp.  viz. 

Seciiom  t.  tongtte  not  ^lamented* 
2Ee1ectiis,  S  Loriculus. 

S^lion  ii.  tongue  fllamented, 
fj '  3  Lorins,  4  Eos.  I  Trichoglossus. 
'  Orper  11,— Baptores.j 


Tribe  I.  Diurnrn. 

Fam,  Falcon idse. 

Sub'Fam,  Palconinse,  2  gen.  2  sub-gen.  15 
sp.  viz.,  5  FaIco,  2  Hypotriorehis,  5  Tinnun* 
cuius,  3  Hierax. 

Sub'Fam.  Perninse,  2  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  2 
Baza,  1  Pernis. 

Sub'Fam,  Elaninsc,  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.,  1 
Elanus. 

Sub^Fam,  Circeetinee,  2  gen,  3  sp.  viz.,  I 
Circsstus,  2  Hteroatornis. 

Sub'Fam,  Circinas,  2  gen.  6  sp.  viz.,  5  Cir- 
cus, sp.  1  Poliomis. 

Sub'Fam.  Accipitrinee,  3  gen.  6  sp.  viz..  3 
Accipitor ;  1  Micronisus  ;  and  2  Astur. 

Svb'Fam,  Thrasaetins,  2  gen.  5  sp.  viz.^ 
1  Pseudastur ;  4  Spizaetus. 

Sttb'Fam>'  Aquilinse,  4  gen.  8  sp.  viz.,  1 
Eutolmaetus ;  5  Aquilae ;  1  Ictinaetus ;  1 
Ilieratus. 

Sub-Fom*  Buteoniiiffi,  2  gen.  4  sp.  viz.,  1 
Archibutes,  3  Buteo. 

Sub'Fam.  Haliaetinee,  6  gen.  7  sp.  viz.,  I 
Pendion  ;  2  Pontoaetus  ;  1  Blagrus,  1  llvlis- 
tns;   1  Haliastur,  1  Milvus. 

Fam.  Vulturidm. 

Sub-Fam,  Vulturina?,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.,  1 
Vultur  ;  1  Otogypscalvus. 

Sub-Fam.  Gypinse,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  3  Gyps. 

Sub-Fam.  SarcorhamphiosB,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz., 
1  ^roorhamphus  :  1  Neophron  percnopterus. 

Sub  Earn,  Gypaetinse,  1  gen.  1  sp,  viz.,  1 
Gypaetos  barbatus. 

Tribe  II. — Noctumse. 

Fam.  Stkigis^.. 

Sub-Fam.  Buboninse,  5  gen.  12  sp.  viz.,  1 
Nyctea  ;  4  Bubo  :  2  Asio  :  2  Scops  :  3  Ketupa. 

Sub-Fam-  Atheninse,  2  gen.  9  sp.  viz.,  1 
Ninox  ecutatus  :  8  Athene. 

Sub'Fam,  Syrniinae,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  3 
Symium,  Indrani,  Sinense  and  nivicolum. 

Sub-Fam.  StriginaB,  3  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  1 
Phodilus  badius ;  2  Glauxflammea,  and  Java- 
nica*  ' 

Ordbr  III. — Iiiscssores  : 

Sub-Ord.  Pica. 

Fam,  Bucerotidse. 

Sub-Fam.  Bucerotinae,  1  gen.  19  sp.  viz., 
19  Buceros. 

Sub'Fam.  Irrisorinae,  1  gen,  1  sp.  viz.,  1 
Irrisor  Crythrorhynchus. 

Fam.  Upupidee,  1  gen.  2  sp.  viz.,  2  Upepa 
epops,  and  senegalensis. 

Fam.  Halcyonidm,  5  gen.  23  sp.  viz.,  2 
Dacelo  :  8  Halcyon  :  2  Todirhampbus :  2  Ce- 
ryle  :  9  Alcedo  :  2  Ceyx.  ; 

Fam.  Coracidae,  1  gen.  4  sp.  viz.,  4  Cora- 
cias  pileata  ;  garula,  Indica,  affinis  :  2  Eorys- 
tomus,  Orientalia,  Pacificus. 

Fam.  MeropidsD,  2  gen.  8  sp.  viz.,  2  Alcc- 
meropa  :  6  Merops. 

Tribe  Zygodactyle,  Sub-Div.  1  Climbers. 
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Fam,  Picidsc. 

Sub-Fam,  Campepbilense,  6  gen.  16sp.  1 
Oarapephilus,  viz.,  2  Uemicercus,  4Hcmib- 
plius  :  3  Chrysocolaptes  :  2  Bracbypterus  :  4 
Tiga. 

Sub'Fmn.  Gecininee,  4  g^en.  19  sp.  viz.,  12 
Geciuus  :  1  Gecinculus  •  3  Meiglyptes  :  8  Mi- 
cropternus. 

Sub'Fam.  Pictnse,  2  gen.  15  sp.  viz.,  1 
Dryocopus  ;   14  Picus, 

Sub'Fam,  Picumnince,  2  gen.  3  ap.  viz  ,  1 
Picumnus  :  2  Sasia, 

Sub-Fam.  Yuncinse,  I  gen*  1  sp.  v]z.»  1 
Yanx  torqailla. 

Sub-fmm.  Indicatorinse,  1  Gen.  1  sp.  viz., 
1  Indicator  xantlioaotna. 

Sub-Diviaioii  II.  Perchers,  2  ^en.  15  ap.  viz., 

7am.  Mei^alamidse,  2  gen-  15  ap.  viz.,  14 
Megalaima  ;  1  Megalorhynchns. 

Fam.  GuculidsB,  10  gen.  36  sp.  viz. 

Sub-fam.  Ouculinae,  3  gen.  2  sub-gen,  17  sp. 
viz.,  9  Cnculus :  2  Surniculua :  3  Cbrysoooccyx : 

1  EndynamiSy  2  Oxylophus. 

8iUf-fam,  Plioenicopbainae,  4  gen,  1  snbgen. 

19  sp.  viz*,  1  Dasylophus  superciliosus,  Cm>, 
3  Plioenicophaus :  5  Zanclostomns  :  1  Rhinor 
tha  ;  4  Tao  Cocoa  ;  5  Centropus. 

Fam.  Trogonidse,  1  gen.  6  sp.  viz.  6  Trogon. 
Fam.  Caprimulgidtie. 

Sub-fam.  PodarginsB,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.  8  Po- 
dargufi,  auriius,  Javanensis  and  afiinis. 

Sub' fam.  Gaprimulginse,    2  gen.   9  sp.  viz. 

2  Eurostopodus  :  7  Caprimulgus. 
Fam.  Cypselidse. 

Sub' fam,  Cypselinse,  3  gen.  lisp.  viz.  3 
AoanthyHs  ;  6  Gypselus,  2  Collocalia. 

Bub'/am.  MacropterigiinsB,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz. 
8  Macroptef  ix,  coronal  us,  klecho^  comatus. 

iSfoB-ORDER.  Passeres* 

Fam.  Corvidffi. 

Sub'/am.  A.  Gorvinse,    1  gen.  7  sp.  vie. 

A.  Crows,  7  Gorviis,  oulminatus  ;  oorone  ; 
comix,  splendens,  macrorhynchns,  frugilegiis. 

B.  Nutcrackers.  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1  Nuci- 
fraga  hemispila. 

G.  Choughs,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Pyrrhoce- 
rax  alpinus  :  1  Fregilus  graculus* 

Sub'fam.  Garrulinae. 

A.  Magpies,  4  gen.  9  sp.  viz.  3  Pica ;  4  De*^ 
dracitta ;  I  Crypserina  ;  1  Temnorus. 

B.  Jay-Magpies,  6  gen.  10  sp.  viz.  2  Cissa, 
8  Psilorhinus,  2  Oarralna  ;1  Ferisoreus;  I  Lo- 
phocitta ;  1  Turnagra- 

Sub^fam^  GarraUeine.   5  gen.  27  sp.  viz. 

20  Garrulax  ;  2  Actinodura ;  2  Sibia,  1  Cutia ; 

8  Pteratbius. 

Sub'fam,  Leioibricanse.   5  gen.  15  sp.  viz., 

9  Leiotbrix,  2  Ixulus ;  2  Yubina ;  1  Myzomis, 
1  Erpornis.  . 

Sub-fam,  Parinse.  8  gen*  20  sp.  viz.,  1  Co- 
nostoma ;    1   Heteromorpba,  3  Suthora :    1 


Falcunculus,  10  Pafus,  1  Oriles  ;  1  Sylvipal 
rus,  I  iSgitbalus  flammiceps. 

Sub-fam.  Paraciiseinse.  2  gen.  4  sp.  viz.  3 
Paradisen,  I  Oicinnurus  regius, 

Sub-Jam,  Graculinas.    10  gen.   27  sp.  viz. 

4  Gracula,  1  Ampeliceps.  3  Acridotberes,  4 
Sturoos;  L  Psaroglossa ;  9  Sturnia.  2  Calonis ; 
1  Pastoz ;  1  Enodes :  1  Mino. 

Fam.  Fringillidse. 

StUh'fam.  Plooeiuse,  I  gen.  4  sp.-vizl  4  Pk>" 
ecus. 

Sub  fam.  Estreldins,  5  gen.  16  sp.  viz.  U 
Munia  ;  1  Eryihrina,  2  Amadina  ;  2  Estrelda, 
1  Scissirosirum. 

Sub-fam,  Passerinse,  2  gen.  7  sp.  viz.  8 
Passer  :  2  Petronia. 

Sub-fam,  FringiitinsB,  14  gen.  20  sp.  viz. 
I  MontifringiUa  :  1  Fringilla  :  I   Pyrrhospiia, 

1  ProcardtieTis  ;  3  Carpodacus  ;  1  Ha&motospiia; 

2  Pyrrbula  :  1  Propyrrhula  ;  2  Loxia,  1  Chryao- 
mitris :  1  Garduelis  ;  i  Ligurinus  ;  1  Serinus, 

3  Coccothraustes. 

Sub  fam,  Emberizinse,  2  gen.  10  sp.  vis  2 
Embenza,  8  Euspiza. 

Sub-fam,  Accentorin®,  1  gen.  4  sp.  vis.  4 
Accentor. 

Sub'fam,  AlaudinsB,  4  gen.  1  sub-iren.  Uip. 
viz.  3  Alauda,  arvensis,  gulgula,  Malabarics, 
3  CalandreUa  ;  2  Galerida  ;  6  Mirafra.  1  Fyn- 
hulauda. 

Fam  Motadllidce.  5  gen.  2  sub  gen.  SOsp* 
viz.  1  Hetenira  ;  8  Antbus  ;  2  Dendronaathost 
L  Nemorict  la  ;   5  Motacilla  ;  3  Body  tea. 

Fam.  Spbenuridfle.  24  gen.  78  sp.  viz  1 
Sphfnura,  1  Hegalurus ;  1  Spfaenseacus,  2  Dtf* 
metia,  9  Malaeocercus,  10  Drymoica.  6  Priiiia; 
1  Neoruis  ;  3  Orthotonus  :  1  Horietes  ;  2  Cisti« 
cola ;  I  Pellominm  ;  1  Turdirostris  ;  10  Poni- 
toiiiinus  ;  1  Xiphorharopbus  ;  1  Turdinos ;  4 
Trichostonia  ;  2  Malacopteron  ;  9  Alcippe,  1 
Macronous  :  2  Mixornia,  4  Timalia  ;  1  Chry 
somraa ;  4  Stacbyris. 

Fam.  Laniadse,  6  gen.  23  sp.  yiz.  1  Oamp'* 
aorbynchus,  1  Thamnooatapbus  ;  10  Laniin{ 
6  Tepbrodornis  \  3  Hemipus  ;  2  Xanthopygiii^ 

Fam.  Brachyuride,  5  gen.  19  sp.  vix.  t 
Pitta  ;  1  Hydrobata  3  2  Trogiodytes  ;  1  Eupe* 
tes,  6  Enicarus. 

Fam.  MeruIidsB  3^  gev.  7  sub-gen.  31  sp. 
viz.  2  Myiophonus  :  1  Zootbei>a  f  5  Preocineb^ 

5  Turdus  :  7  Merula,  5  Geociaela,  4  PetiO' 
cincla  :  1  monticola  :  1  Luscinia. 

Suh-fom.     Baxieolinse.  85   gen.  5  sub-get* 

103    sp.  viz.  2   Tbamnobia  ;  I  KittaciDcia,i 

'Copsycbas  :  1  Notodeb ;  1  Grandala ;  5  Sazkj 

cola  ;  1  Cyanecuk  >  8  Rutieella  >  3  Ga^liope;  U 

Tarsiger ;  5  Pratincola  \  2  Jantbia ;  2  Erythsci;  | 

3  Erythrosterna  ;  4  Siphia ;  1  Antlipes ;  3  Has- 
cicapula  y  5  Cyomis,  1  Ocbromela,  3  NiltaTa,t« 
Gyanoptela,  4  Stoparola,  1  Bntalis,  4  Hem  I 
eheledon  \  1  Acanthiza  ;  1  Sylvaiua  ;  I  Galleoe; 

4  BracbypteriXy  2  Tesia,  3  Pnoepyga,  I  Aruc* 
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disax,  i  Acrocephalus  ;  1  Loeuotclla  ;  1  Pseu- 
dolusdnia  ;  1  Dumeticola  ;  3  Phyllopneuste,  4 
ibroniis  ;  I  Culicipeta  ;  S  Beguloides  ;  8  Phjl- 
losoopus :  8  Begalus. 

M'Fam*    Sylviause,   1  gen*  3  sp.  3   Sylvia. 

Ym,    Certhiadae. 

Snb-fttm.  Certhinse,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.  3  cer- 
tidi. 

Swb^am.  Siitinse,  2  gen.  1  sub-gen.  6  sp. 
lit.  i  Tichodroma  ;  4  bitta,  1  Dendrophila. 

Fam.  Grauealide,  3  gen.  5  sp.  viz.  1 
Onmahn  ;  3  Gampepfaaga  :  1  Lakge. 

Fam.  Pericroootida,  1  gen.  8  sp.  viz.  8  Pe- 
ricnootus. 

Fam.  Ampelidie  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1  Cochoa 
pnrpflreaof  Nepaul. 

Fam.  Pipridie.  Snb-fam.  Earylaiminee.  3 
guS sub-gen.  8 sp.  viz.  1  Corydon  :  2  Eury- 
Uivs :  2  Cymbirfayncus  1  Psarisomus  :  2  Sen- 
kfiios. 

8Mb-Fam>  Piprinae.  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1  Ca- 
IjptoiBeDa  viridis. 

Fam.  Uirundinidse,  1  gen.  10  sp.  viz.  JO 
Hinisdo. 

Fam,  Artamidae,  I  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1  Artamus 

fllMU. 

Fam.  Dicrnridse.  1  gen.  5  sub-gen.  14  sp. 
m.  IChibia :  2  Ghaptia :  1  Bhringa  :  3  Var. 
fiblioB,  9  Dicnirus. 

Fam.  Tchitread^,  6  gen.  12  sp.  viz.  3 
Tcytret ;  2  Philentoma  ;  1  Bhipidura  ;  4  Leu- 
tttnca ;  1  Miyagra  ;  1  Cryptolopbia. 

Fam.  PyenonotidsB,  8  gen.  38  sp.  viz.  7 
Hjpipetes ;  2  lole  ;  2  Hemxos  ;  4  Griniger ; 
li  fycDonotus  ;  1  Microtorsus ;  2  Bracbypo  • 
'■i;  1  Setornis. 

4(/m.  Pbyllorninae,  3  gen.  12  sp.  viz. 
f  n^loniis ;  4  lora  ;  1  Irena  puella* 

tiM.  Meliphagidee.  2  sub-fam.  4  gen.  14  sp. 

'IH-fuu  Orioliii®,  2  gen.  12  sp.  viz.  11 
Min ;  1  Sphecotheres  viridis. 

BA-fui,  MeliphaginsB.  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1 
khayza  cyanotus  ;  1  Zosterops  palpebrosus. 

lik.  Nectariniidae,  6  gen.  36  sp.  viz.,  8  Ara- 
kittera;  19  Nectarinia  ;  5  Dicseum  ;  1  My- 
■Ae  ;  2  Prionochilus  ;  1  Piprisoma. 

OiDBE  IV.— Gfemitores. 

FiV.    ColuDibi(is&. 

Sw^m,  Treroniiise,  5  gen.  3  sub-gen.  23 
%  3  Toria ;  8  Treron  ;  3  Spbenocercus  ; 
^Fffinopus  I  Carpophaga. 

JU-fttu.    Golumbince,    7    gen.    21    sp.  2 
\i  3  Palumbus  ;  2  Golumba ;  4  Macro 


Sub/um.  Polyprectonince  5  gen.  10  sp.  viz.  3 
Geriornis,  1  Ithaginis,  3  Galloperdix^  2  poly- 
plectron  i  Argus. 

Sub-fam,  Phasianinse,  3  gen.  2  sub-gen.  19 
sp.  viz.  3  Gallus  ;  7  Euplocomus  ;  1  Pucrasia  ; 
8  Phasianus ;  1  Tbaumalea  ;  1  Lopbopborus. 

Su6-/am.  Tetraoninae,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1 
Tetragallus  himalyensis  ;  1  Lerva  Nivicola. 

Sti'fam.  Pterocliuse,  1  gen.  4  sp.  viz.  4 
Pteroclis  arenarius,  fasciatus,  alcbata,  exustus. 

Sub'Jam.    Perdicinae,   8  gen.  22   sp.  viz.  1 
Numida,  4  Francolinus  ;  1  Gaccabis  ;  2  Perdix 
1    Khizothera  ;  4   Arboricola ;  3  RoUulus  ;  2 
Perdicula ;  4  Gotumix. 

Fam.  Tinaniidse. 

Sub'fam^  Turniciiiee  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.  3  Tur- 
nixooeliatus  ;  Dussumieri  ;    Sykesi. 
Ordek  VJ, — Gursores. 

Fam,  Gasuarida,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  I  Gasuariua 
galeatus  ;  I  Dromaiijis  novae  Uollandise. 

Fam,  Struibionids,  1  gen.  1  ap.  1  Struthio 
camelus. 

Order  VIL— Grallatores, 
Tribe  Fressirostres. 


a. 


Fam,  OtidaCy  Otis  and  3  sub-gen.  4  sp.  viz. 
1  Houbara  ;  I  Eupodotis  ;  2  Sypheotides^ 

b,     Incerts  Sedes. 

Fam,  Glareolidse,  1  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  2  Glare* 
ola  orientalis,  lactea. 

Fam,  Gbaradriadse. 

Sub'/am.  Gursoriinse,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1 
Gursorius  Goroinandelicus.  1  Macrotarsius  bi- 
torquatus. 

Sub-fam,  Esacinse,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Es« 
acus;  1  (Edicnemus. 

Sub'/am,  Vanellinse,  4  gen.  6  sp.  viz.  1  Hop> 
lopterus  :   1  Sarciopborus  ;   3  Lobivi  vanellus. 

Sub /am,  Gharadrinse,  2  gen.  2  sub-gen. 
10  sp.  1  Squatarola  ;  2  Gharadrius  ;  1  Eudro- 
mias,  6  Hiaticula. 

Fam,  Gbiouidfe,  1  gen.  1  sp.  1  Haematopua 
ostralegus. 

Fam,  Recurvirostridse,  2  gen.  3  «p.  2  Hi- 
mantopus  ;  L  Recurvi rostra  avocetta. 

Fam*  Scolopacidae,  16  gen.  32  sp.  viz.  1  Ibi- 
dorhyncbus  ;  4  Totanus  ;  3  Actitis  ;  6  Tringa  ; 
1  Terekia;  2  Limosi,  2  Numenius  ;  1  Eurinot 
rbyncfaus  ;  1  Galidris ;  I  Pbilomacbus ;  1  Sirep- 
silas  ;  1  Phaiaropus  ;  1  Scolopax  ;  1  Macrorba- 
mpbus ;  6  Gallinago  ;  1  Bbyncbaea. 

Fam,  Palamedeidae. 

Sub-fam,  Parrinse,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  PMetO'* 
pidius;  1  Hydrophasianus. 
ffl^;  2  Geopilia  ;  7  Turtur ;  1  Ghalcopbaps.  |     Fam.  Gruidae^  1  gen.  1  sub-gen.  3  sp.  viz.  2 


**/».  Gonrinae ;  I  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1 
'  WfeftH  Nicobarica. 

^luna.    v.— Basores. 

lui.  Megapodiidae,  1  gen.  1  sp.  1 .  Megapo* 
wnaobarensis. 

blL  Pbaaianidae* 

Ai^/Mi,  Pavoninae,  2  gen.  3  sp.  viz.  Pavo ; 
W*Wtt»  muticus  ;    1  Meleogris  ;    gallopavo. 
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Grus.  1  Antbropoides. 

c,  Gultirostres. 
Fam-  Ardeadae. 

Sub'/am,  Tantalinoe  6  gen.  7  sp.  iz.  1  Fal- 
cinellus  ;  1  Geronticus ;  1  Tbreskiornis  ;  2 
Tantalus ;  1  Platalea ;  I  Aoastomus. 

d.  Incertae  Sedes. 

1  Gen.  Droinad  ardeola. 


AVh'KXXA. 


AW  A  UUDA. 


Sab'fam,  Ciconiuae  3  «;eii  6  sp.  viz.,  M}c- 
Una ;  Oic«>uia ;  2  Lepioptiiod. 

SaO'jani.  Ardeiuic^  1  geu.  7  sub.  gen,  19  sp 
4  Ardea  :  6  Herodid,  I  Butorides;  1  Ardeola; 
1  Nycticorax  ;    1  Tigrisouia  ;    i  Botaurus ;  4 
Ardetia. 

t.     Tribe  Macrodactylse. 

Fam,     Kaliidse,  7    gen.  15  sp.  viz.  1  Por- 
phyno ;  1  Galiicrex ;  tt  Korzana  ;  1  Orlygom- 
tra  ;  %  Halius  ;  1  Gallinula ;  1  Fulica. 
OitDBji  VllL— Natalores. 

A.  Tribe  LongipeuDes, 

Fam.     Laridae. 

8ub-fam>  Larinse,  2  gen.  5  sp.  viz,  1  Ca- 
tarracta;  4  Larus* 

Sub-Jam.  Steminse,  Div,  I  Skimmers,  1  gen. 
1  sp.  viz.  1  Rbynchopsalbiooilis  ;  Div.^  Marsh 
Terns,  5  geu.  10  sp.  1  Sylochelidon  ;  1  Gelo- 
cbelidoii,  2  Hydrocheiidon  ;  1  Thalasseus  ;  1 
Seeua  ;  3  liiterua  ;  1  Sternuila  ;  Div^  4  Oceanic 
I'ems,  2  gen.  4  sp.  2  Onychoprion  ;  2  Anous* 

Fam,  Prooeliaridse  ;  6  gen.  12  sp.  viz.  4 
Diomedea ;  4  Proeeliaria ;  I  Prion.  1  Folica- 
uoides ;  1  Paffitius ;  1  Thalaasidroma. 

.B*     Tribe.  Totipalmati. 

Fam.  ti'elicauidse;  5  gen.  12  sp.  viz.  2 
Pbsetou,  2  Sula,  3  Pelecanus,  4  Graculus,  I 
Piotus. 

0.     Tribe  Lamellirostres. 

Fum.     AoatidiB :  Gooses. 

Suh'fam.    Phffiuicopterinae  1  geu.  1  sp.  viz. 

1  rhaeuicopterud  roseus. 

ISub-fam.     Anserinse  Div,  1  ^wam,  1  gen. 

2  sp.  2  Cygnus,  olbr,  atrata.  Div,  2  Oeese,  2 
geu.  4  sp.  3  Anser,  1  Bernicla,  Dio.  3,  Fetch- 
ing  Gte^e,  2  Dendrocyirna  ;  2  Sarcidiornis ;  1 
Nettapus,  div.  4,  SheidrakeSt  1  Casarca  rutilH, 
1  Tadoroa  vulpauser. 

Snd-Fam.  Anatiuae,  1  gen.  6  sab-g:en.  10 
sp.  viz,,  1  Spatula  ,  3  Anas  ;  1  Dafila ;  1 
Oliaulelasmus  ;  1  Mareca ;  3  Querquerdula. 

Sult'Fam.  Fuligulin»,  1  gen.  1  sub-gen.  5 
sp.  viz.,  4  Fuliguia,  1  Branta. 

Sub' Fam,  Merginee>  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.,  1 
Mergus  castor. 

Fam,  Podicipidse,  1  gen.  2  sp.  iz.,  2  Podi- 
ceps  crista  t us,  Philippensis: 

AVESI.  Tam.  ^€B&,  Agati  grandiflora. 
YEBBA  AVESI.  Tam.  red  :  var.  of  Agati 
grandiflora. 

AVESTA*  ApartoftheVendidad.  This  is 
tbereli^ioas  book  of  the  Parsees^but  the  Avesta, 
the  first  part  of  the  book,  is  of  very  ancient  date 
And  is  the  groundwork  of  the  present Yendidad, 
though  all  of  it  almost  is  post  Zertushtrian. 
The  works  of  Zoroaster,  seem  to  have  been 
reduced  to  writing  prior  to  the  conquest  of 
Alexander.  See  Yendidad. 
-  AVICENNA,  a  writer  on  the  science  of 
medicine*  His  name,  correctly  written,  was  Bu 
Ali  Sina,  which  in  Europe  has  been  altered  to 
Avic^'nna. 


AVICENVIA  TOMENTOSA,  Linn. 
RoxB.  H^.  I,  c. 
A.  re^iuifera,  Forsl. 
A.  Ojpata,  Buch.t     Herb. 
A.    A.fricaua,  rallsot, 
Boutia  germinau:j,  Linn, 
Sceuia  mai'iua,  Forst, 
Mangium  album,  Rumph, 
Oepata,  Rkeed. 

Bina    Beno.  I  Timmer,      Sindi. 

Binahe     ,*      I  Nalla  mada        ...     Tkl, 


White  Mangrove.    £ng.  |  Mada  chettu      ...        ,» 

Downy  leaved  Avl-         |  Pata         UalejlU, 

cennia     ...    „      I 
Oepata.      ...     Maleal.  | 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  or  tree,  grows  within 
the  tropics  ali  over  the  world,  and  is  common 
in  India  in  low  places  near  the  mouths  of  riven 
when  the  spring  tidts  rise.  In  some  places  it 
raises  its  crown  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  and 
like  the  mangrove  stands  on  arching  roots.  It 
has  small  dingy  yellow  flowers.  In  the  Sunder- 
buns  it  is  of  large  size  and  its  wood  is  used  for 
various  purposes.  The  washermen  make  a  pre- 
paration from  the  wood  ashes  which  is  used  ia, 
washing  and  cleaning  cotton  cloths,  and  whidi 
painters  mix  with  their  colors  to  give  Cbem, 
adhesive  properties.  The  kernels  are  bitter  but 
edible.  The  green  fruit  mixed  with  butter  and 
boiled,  is  made  into  a  plaster,  which  is  employed 
for  softening  and  maturing  tumours  and  lo  in^ 
(luce  granulation  in  ulcers  restdting  from  smaft 
pox.  in  Rio  Janeiro  its  bark  is  used  for  laa- 
ning.— r(;t^f,  i7B,Eoxb  iii  88.  ffoff's  ¥€§. 
Kingdom  p,  587  ;  Rohde  JfBS,  Flor.  Andk. 
Useful  FlanU,     See  Dyes. 

AVICULA.  See  Melegrina,  the  Pearl  oyster 
also  Pearls. 

AVIN,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  El-bor 
mountain.  Yigne  there  measured  a  plane  ttds 
64reet  in  circumference.  See  Platanus Orientalis* 

AVIRI,    ecO  Tel    Indigoferatinctoria,  L. 

AYISl.  et9  Tel.  Agati  grandiflorum,  I>e«i^ 
AYISI  [the  seed)^^'^,  Linum  usitatissimuMK 

L.— F.  A.  441. 

AYISI  KAIA,  Tel.  Pruit  of  AYISI  KOO* 
RA,  Tel.  Greens  of  Coroniila  grandiflora. 

AYISI  NOONA.  Tel.  liuaeed  OIL  Sea 
also  Oil* 

AYOCADO.— ?   See  Dyes. 

AYOINE.     Fk.   Oats. 

AVUL  COONDUR.    Duk.  ?    Olibanumj 

AYUBDI  also  AMLU.  Akab.^  '  Phjl* 
lantbus  emblica. 
AYURU  GADDI  ^^^Ki'l^^- I^VL^toi^^ioikf 

muricatus  Reh.  The  root  of  M^  ^rnss  furublMfi« 
the  WbW'know a  kahkas — The  stalks  are  ubed  for' 
thatcliing. 
AVVA   GUDA    i^^^y^^         e^.   jibMt99^ 

(«^^353)  Tel,   Trichosanthes  palmata,  1>(7. 
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AY  OR   AYU. 


ATAMATA. 


AW  A.  A  town  in  Long.  78°  30'  E.  and  L. 
27°28'N. 

AWAK.    Hindi.    Insurance. 

AWAL  UL  ANBIA.  The  first  of  the  pro- 
phets, the  designation  of  Adam  by  Mahomed. 
See  Adam. 

AWASTHL  Hindi.  A  class  of  Brahmans 
of  Kanouj. 

AWIGHI  in  Singhalese  Baddhism,  a  hell  so 
called.     Hyder'g  Bastern  Manackism,  p.  434. 

AWLA   o»>UNLA.  Jy  |    ^^y  |  Duk- 
Phjllanthus  emblica. 

AWNY  CURRY  WOOD.  Eng.  Odina 
woodiar. 

AW£I  KEERAY.    ^e»/r  Ssmir.  Tam.  Mar 


AWNING.  TheShamianah  of  theMahome- 
dtas  of  Persia  and  India.  Psalm  civ.  says 
l*Tio  stretched  out  the  heavens  like  a  cnrtain, 
IB  afiostoii  to  the  curtain  or  awning,  stretched 
Ofier  an  area,  in  which  companies  of  hindus  sit 
at  weddings,  feasts,  and  religious  festivals,  and 
■nderneath  which  are  suspended  dragons,  and 
oilier  devices,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the 
spangled  heaven. — JFari'i  Hindoos, 

AWUEL  Hindi.  A  stockade.  Peshawur 
FeahaTar*  the  frontier  fort  &c.  The  Aornos  of 
the  Greeks  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  word 
iritkaGreek  termination.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes 
avppoaed  Aornos  to  be  the  rock  of  Noagi  in 
Bigawar.  ICr.  Yigne  supposes  it  to  be  south  of 
Attok  in  the  Taziri  country. 

AWUSADANNELLI.  Cyng,  Emblic  My- 
Tobalan. 

AW-WAL.  Hind  ?  A  shark,  sometimes 
appbedto  Bahrein. 

AXE  STONE.  See  Cerannite,  Jade.  Ne- 
pkifte. 

AXIMA,  a  city  of  ancient  Persia.   See  Ears. 

AXIS  MAGULATA,  Gray.  The  spotted  deer 
of  India.  There  are  three  species  A.  macula- 
ta,  ike  cheetul  or  spotted  deer  of  India,  A. 
•nrsena,  the  spotted  deer  of  Ceylon,  and  A. 
pQteentia,  the  hog  deer  of  Indian  sportsmen. 
Tke  Cheetul  is  often  domesticated.  See  Cer- 
idae  ;  Cervns ;  Mammalia. 

AY  or  AYU  in  Tartar,  the  moon.  The  Tartars 
an  daira  from  Ayu  the  moon,  hence  with  them, 
aa  arith   the  German  tribes,   the  moon  was  al- 
ways a   male  deity.     Ayu  had  a  son  Juldus, 
wkose  aon  was  Hyu  and  from  Hyu  came  the 
irst  of  the  kings  of  China.    The  Ay  of  the 
Tkrtars,  the  Yu  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Ayu  of 
tlie  Pooransy  according  to  Colonel  Tod,  indi- 
cate tke  Kieat  Indu   (or  Lunar)  projector  of 
'fhe  three  Lnnar  races  of  India,  which  Colonel 
9MI  considers  to  include  the  Hya,  the  Aswa  or 
Aai,  tke  Yadu,  Sec.,   who  peopled  all  the  regions 
firo«  Tartary  to  the  Indus  and  spread  a  common 
kmgmge  over  all  ^"estern   Asia. — Tod*s  Rajas- 
tktm.  Vol.  I  p.  71. 

He    says  that   the     Yuii   and    YacTn  have 


much  in  their  early  history  to  warrant  the  as* 
sertion  of  more  than  nominal  analogy.     The 
annals  of  the  Yadu  of  Jessulmer  state,  that 
Jong  anterior  to  Viorama,  they  held  dominion 
from  Guzni  to   Samarcand  :   that  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  those   regions   after  tlie 
Mahabharata,  or  great  war  ;  and    were  again 
impelled,  on  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism  with- 
in the  Indus*     As  Yadus  of  the  race  of  Sham 
or  Sam  (a  title  of  Krishna),  they  would   be 
Sama-Fadtts ;  in  like  manner  as  the  B'hatti 
tribe  are  called  Shama-bliaUi,  the  Ashambetti 
of  Abul  Fazl.     The  race  of  Joude  was  existing 
near  the  Indus   in   the  emperor  Baber's  time, 
who  describes   them   as  occupying  the  moun- 
tainous range  in  the  first  Doab,  the   very  spot 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Yadu  as  their 
place  of  halt,  on  quitting   India,  twelve  centu- 
ries before  Christy  and   thence  called  Jadu  or 
Yadu-ka-dang^  the    ^  hills  of  Jadu   or  Yadu' 
The  peopling   of  all  these  regions,  from  the 
Indus  to  remote  Tartary,   is  attributed  to  the 
race  of  Jyu  or  Indu,  both  words  signifying  the 
moon,    of  which    are  the  Eya^  Aswa  (Asi), 
Yadu^   &r.,  who    spread  a  common  language 
overall  Western  Asia.— Torf**  Rc^asUian^  VoL 
i.  /?.  529. 

aYAH  Anglo-Indian  (qu.  Iyer,  Sans,) 
A  lady's  maid.  This  word  is  used  by  the 
English  in  India  to  designate  a  lady's  maid  or 
child's  maid.  It  is  possibly  derived  from  the 
expression  Aya  or  Ayer  which  a  hindu  wife  or 
husband  employ  to  attract  the  attention  of 
one  another,  equivalent  to  the  English  my  love, 
and  the  hindu  Ayer  is  doubtless  the  Aryar  of 
the  Sanscrit)  a  noble. 

AYA  MARU^tf.  Tam.  cgtu/r  u^jrih 
Ulmus    integrifolius. 

AYAMATA.  Sansc.  Hind.  Mahr.  Tel. 
The  universal  earth  mother,  the  Ayi  or  Ai  of  the 
Mahratta  predial  races  and  the  Amma  or  Am- 
mun  of  the  races  of  the  Peninsula,  This  god- 
dess is  worshipped  by  all  the  non- Aryan  tribes. 
As  a  rule,  these  tribes  are  not  zealots,  but  Co- 
lonel Tod  tells  us  that  Oodi  Sing  died  thirteen 
years  after  his  inauguration  on  the  cushion  of 
Joda,  and  thirty-three  after  the  death  of  Mai- 
deo.  About  A.  D.  164 5, when  he  was  re- 
turning home  from  court  he  beheld  a  girl 
whom  he  determined  to  have  ;  but  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin,  an  '  jiya-punti,* 
or  votary  of  Aya^Mata^  whose  shrine  is  at 
Bai'Bhilara,  These  sectarians  of  Maroo,  he 
says,  are  very  different  from  the  abstinent  brah- 
mins of  Bengal,  eat  flesh,  drink  wioe,  and  share 
in  all  the  common  enjoyments  of  life  with  the 
martial  spirits  around  them.  And,  as  there  was 
no  other  course  by  which  the  father  could  save 
het  from  pollution  but  by  her  death,  on  'that  he 
resolved.  He  dug  a  sacrificial  pit,  and  having 
slain  his  daughter,  cut  her  into  fragments,  and 
mingling  therewith  pieces  of  flesh  from  his  own  ^ 
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person,  made  the  *  HOMA/  or  burnt  sacrifice 
to  Aya  Mata,  and  a3  the  smoke  and  flames  as- 
cendedi  be  pronounced  an  imprecation  on  the 
rsga :  *'  Let  peace  be  a  stranger  to  him  !  and 
in  three  pahara»  three  days,  and  three  years*  let 
me  have  revenge."  Then  exclaiming,  "  My  fu- 
ture dwelling  ia  the  '  Dabi  Baori '  sprang  into 
the  flaming  pit.  The  horrid  tale  was  related 
to  the  raja,  whose  imaginatioB  was  haunted  by 
the  shade  of  the  Brahmin ;  and  he  expired  at 
the  assigned  period,  a  prey  to  unceasing  remorse. 
—Tod'i  Kajast/ian,  Vol.  Ihpp,  35-36  See  Kol. 
537. 

AYANA.  Sansg.  A  place  of  motion.  In 
Menu  Ch.  I.  10,  the  waters  are  called  Nara,  and 
as  these  were  the  first  production  of  Nala  or  the 
spirit  of  God,  he  is  thence  named  Narayana. 

AYaNA  oe  AYANAB,  in  peninsular  India, 
south  of  the  river  Palar,  a  hindu  deity,  wor- 
shipped in  small  fanes  with  plaster  horses  and 
grooms  outside  of  gigantic  size.  Women  desir- 
ous of  offspring  place  pottery  images  near,  as 
votive  offerings'  Ayana  is  said  to  have  been 
born  of  Mohini  by  Siva,  Mohini  being  the  fe- 
male form  assumed  by  Vishnu,  when  churning 
the  milk  sea. — Taylor, 

AYAI^A-GOSHA,  Sans,  the  husband  of 
Bad  ha,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Krishna* — 
fVartPs  Hindus, 

AYAN'A,  in  hindu  astronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  equinoctial,  and  solstitial  points. — 
Mesha  Ayana,  Tula  Ayana ;  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes. — Uttara,  and  Dacshina 
Ayana ;  the  Northern  and  Southern  solstices. 
— Ayana  Bhagas,  (vide  Ayanansa). —  Ayana 
Cala  i  the  time  from  one  equinox  to  the  ensuing 
one — Ed.  Warren*i  Kal,  Sank, 

AYANANSAy  in  hindu  astronomy,  the  arc 
between  the  vernal  eqinoettal  point,  (and  the 
beginning  of  the  solar  sydereal(or  fixed  zodiac  or 
the  first  point  in  the  solar  sign  Mesbar),  being 
one  of  the  moat  important  elements  of  Hindu 
astronomy,  as  it  refers  the  sydereal,  to  the 
tropical  zodiac. — £d,  Warren.  See  Cranti. 
Pata.  Gati.  Bishis  ;  Varaha  ;  Mihira. 

AYAPANA.  Beno.  Eupatorium  ayapana  ; 
E :  repandum.  The  dried  leaves  and  twigs  used 
in  medicine.  An  infusion,  is  a  very  agreeable  dia- 
phoretic and  mild  tonic.  Dose,  two  fluid  ounces 
thrice  daily,  is  a  favorite  remedy  among  the 
native  practitioners. —  C Shaugknes»y.  Beng. 
Fha^'  page  29S,    Beng,  Dispenaary, 

AYAR,  Hini>[.  Andromeda  ovalifolia. 

AYAR-AYAB,  Malay,  a  species  of  Lan- 
sium.  See  Duku. 

AYASRA.     AuBoiN.     Sandal  Wood. 

Ayeen.     See  Khiraj. 

A  YE  N'T.     Mal.     Artocarpus  hirsutus. 

AY  EN  PAN  AS,  Hot  springs  in  Naning. 
See  Ganong. 

AYER,  in  the  south  of  India,  an   honorific 
^  or  respectful  word  applied   to  superiors,    It  is 


often  applied  to  Europeans  of  rank'     It  is  the 
Ariar,  from  Aria  See  Aria,  Aya« 

AYER  BARU,  a  place  in  Malacca  oecnpied 
by  the  Jakun.     See  Jakun. 

AYER  DUBIN,  a  tin  mine  in  Banka.     Sta 
Tin. 

AYERMADDOO.    Mal.    Honey. 

AYEB-MANGKOK  BULU.     See  Tin. 

AYER-I-NOSH,  a  plaoe  in  Persia  witk^ 
Naphtha  springs. 

AYER  PAN  AS,  AYERTROSS.  See  Jakun^: 

AYERUDANG.     See  Tin.  *  *     • 

AYIN  AK6ARI.  See  Ain-i-Akbari :  Inserip- 
lionSt  /I.  885. 

AYLMASy  a  race  in  Khammnmet  and'^ 
Warungal,  well  made,  tall  and  rather  good* 2 
looking.  They  are  gallant  soldiei*s  and  danger-  < 
ous  enemies.  i 

AYMAUDUM.     Can.    Bishop's  Weed. 

AYODHYA,  (».  e.  the  Invincible),  the  mod-.' 
em    Gude.     This   city   is    celebrated    ia    ail 
hindu  poetry  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Rama«  ' 
chandra,  founded  by  Ikshwaku,  the  first  king 
of  the  solar  dynasty.    Like  other  capitals,  its 
importance  must  have  risen  by  slow  degrees  ;'- 
yet,  making  every  allowance  for  exaggeratiott,  ? 
it  must  have  attained  great  splendour    long  t 
anterior  to  Rama.     It  was  for  many  years  tha 
sovereignty  of  the  princes  of  the  Solar  lioa* 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  to  bo 
seen  at  the  town  of  Gude,  situated    in  tho% 
banks  of  the  Ghogra,  seven ty-nine  miles  froii| 
Lucknow  and  adjoining  Fyzabad.    Overgrown 
greatness  characterized  all  the  ancient  Aaiatu| 
capitals,   and  that  of  Ayodia  was    iiuraensa^ 
Lucknow,  the  present  capital,  is   traditionaU|[^ 
asserted  to  have  been  one  of  the  suburbs  dt2 
ancient  Gude,  and  so  named  by  Rama,  in  com«- 
piiment  to   his   brother  Lacshman.       In    the 
Ramayana   (Book  i.  Chap,   v.)  it  is  thus  dea*| 
cribed :     On  the   banks  of  the   Sarayu   is  %^ 
large  country  called  Kosala,  gay  and   happj^ji 
abounding  with  cattle,  corn,  and  wealth.     {%i 
that  country  was  a  famous  city  called  Ayodhya««! 
built  formerly  by  Manu,  the  lord  of  men.    A 
great  city,  twelve  yojanas  in  extent,  the  hou 
at  which   stood   in  triple   and   long-exten 
rows.     It  was  rich,  and  perpetually  adorn 
with   new  improvements.     The  streets  wei 
well  disposed  and  well  watered.     It  was  fi 
with   merchants   of  various  descriptions, 
adorned  with   abundance  of  jewels  ;   crow 
with  houses,    beautified    with   gardens 
groves  of  mango -trees,  surrounded  by  a  d 
and  impregnable  moat,  and  completely  fiurni 
ed  with  arms  t     In  the  Sakuntala  (Act  vi' 
Ayodhya  is  called  Saketala.     The  country 
which  Atodia  (now  Gude)  was  the  capital,  i 
Bama,  monarch,  is  termed,  in  the  geograp 
writings  of  the  Hindus,  KOSHULA ;  donbtlesf  :< 
from  the  mother  of  Rama,  whose   name 
XQshulga*    The  first  royal  emigrant  from  tha : 
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_  will  is  styled,  in  the  Rana's  archives,  Koskula- 

^  jaota,9on  of  Kosfaula— /ocTs  RojasiAan,  FoL 

I  i.^116.    miUam'a  Story  of  Nala,  prlU. 

I  &S0  Hindu  ;  Kush;  Sakya  Muni ;  Sallyavansa  ; 

I  AYUL.  Por  nine  or  ten  months  a  disease, 
f  denominated  by  the  natives  the  ''  Ayul" 
I  icwlersthe  Terai  dangerous  to  man,  so  deadly 
f  an  its  effects  even  to  the  natives  of  the  country. 
'  (Xifkmii.     Journey,    p,  39. 

AYUN  MUSA,  A«.,  the  wells  of  Moses,  are 
eight  miles  down  the  Red  Sea  from  Suez  on  the 
caalera  shore.  The  Ain  (Ayun  plural)  is  a  iia- 
tonl  spring,  and  differs  fiom  tne  Ber  or  Bir, 
Anb ,  a  dstem  to  hold  rain  water  Jacob's  well. 
Beer  Yakoob,  or  Bir  us  Samariah  is  9  feet  broad 
and  more  than  70  feet  deep.  In  1855  it  still 
hadibe  stone  over  its  mouth  (John  iv,) 

AYUSH,  the  Veda  descriptive  of  the  art  of 
aiasie.    8ee  YMya. 

AYUTHIA,  the  old  capital  of  Siam.  Ayuthia 
was  founded  A.  D.  1351,  and  wi^s  devastated 
bj  tke  Baraiese  in  1751,  when  Bangkok  be- 
caofce  the  royal  residence.  The  native  name  of 
Ajmlbia  was'Sijon  Thejan, meaning  ''  Terrestrial 
Farmdise."  Bowring*9  Siam.  Vol.  I.  p.  21. 
See  Siam. 

AZADIRACHTA    INDICA,  Ad.    Jnss. 
W.  k  A. 

Melia  azadirachta,    Linn, 

Nira Hind.  Mahb. 

Weppa Malval. 

Aria  Bepou Maleau 

Nimba , Sans. 

Vepam  maram Tam. 

Vepe ,..., Tel. 

Kimba „ 

Vepa  Chettu >, 

Nimbamu... ,» 


Beno. 

Can. 

ninbau-ka-xnakah. 

BUBU. 

_     tree...  .English. 
AiMeattdWd  tree 
Indiialilie. 
Bha  Via  tree 
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Ais  besutifol   tree  is    found   in    Ceylon, 

throtglmt  India  and  Buimah,  and  in  some  lo- 

.   ealitirstttiiiiB  a  large  size.     It  is  to  be  seen 

9tmj  «b«re,  though  more  seldom  as  a  forest 

tves  tJiaa  in  waste  places  and  in  the  villages  of 

Ifepaopie  and  gardens  of  Europeans,  where 

it  h  grown  for  ornament  and  shade.     In   the 

£  SM&  o!  India,  it  is  in  considerable  abundance 

^iiaost  parts  of  the  inland  country ,  and  in 

JVgv  province,  is  plentiful  in  the  Prome  dis- 

trid  oslj.    The  quality  of  its  timber  varies  in 

looilities.    Throughout  the  peninsula  of 

ii  yields  a  oompact,  hard,  heavy,  durable 

,  when  old  ^difficult  to  work  but,  beauti- 

mottled  and  deserving  attention  for  or- 

tal  purposes.     It  is  well  fitted  for  ship 

ing  and  carts.     Some  samples   exhibited 

lir.  Bobde,   at  the   Madras    Eihibition, 

the  best  fancy   woods^   and  some  of 

Itlit  flbot  furniture  he  had  seen,  was  from   an 

4M  iniiss  tree.    It  is  used  in   Coimbatore 

lor  oMt  wheels,   and  in  bare  districts  of  the 

Bombay  ftaidency,  it  is  of  grpat  importance 

fcr  httUmg  and  agricultural  purposes.     In  i 


AZAK. 

the  Prome  district  of  Pegne  it  ia  described  at 
a  large  but  yielding  a  soft  timber  only  fi» 
for  flooring.  Some  beautiful  speeinwns  are 
of  a  light  reddish  brown  colour.  It  would 
be  of  importance  to  increase  this  tree 
throughout  the  country.  It  reaches  a  large 
size  even  in  stony  ground*  It  comes  into 
full  foliage  iu  the  very  midst  of  the  ho't 
weather.  Every  part  of  the  tree  is  bitter,  and 
its  leaves,  bark,  seeds  and  the  oil  from  its  seeds 
(bitter  oil)  are  largely  used  in  native  medicine* 
The  bark  has  been  recommended  in  fevers,  but 
is  only  a  bitter  tonic  It  is  venerated  by  the 
hindn  people,  who,  regarding  the  small  pox  aa 
a  goddess,  employ  the  leaves  in  that  disease, 
and,  like  the  shi^  ash  tree,  in  England,  it  is 
often  resorted  to  by  the  friends  of  the  insane, 
who  pass  the  sick  person  through  a  cleft  of 
the  tree,  or  through  a  stem  which,  having 
parted  and  re-united,  forms  a  circular  open  in  g, 
—Roxb.  u.  894.  VoigU  188.  Dr.  Wight.  Mr. 
RoJide-  Dr.  Cornish.  Dr,  OiUon.  EllioU  Cat, 
Ex.  \U%.Royle  111  Him.  Dot. p.  140,141. 
Cleyk,  PanJ'  Report,    See  Avenues. 

AZAN,  Arab.  The  Mahomedan  summons 
to  prayer,  proclaimed  by  the  Moazzan :  the 
words  used,  some  of  which  are  repeated,  mean 
God  is  Great,  I  bear  witness  there  is  no  other 
deity  but  God,  and  I  bear  witness  that  Maho- 
med is  indeed  the  prophet  of  God.  Come  en- 
liven your  prayers.  Come  for  refuge  to  the 
asylum.  God  is  great.  There  is  no  god  but 
the  true  God.-— It  is  differently  pronounced, 
though  similarly  worded  by  every  orthodox  ma- . 
homedan  nation.  The  Moazzan,  with  his  face 
to  Mecca,  for  the  five  daily  prayers,  says, 

1.  Allah  ho  akbar  (4  times).— God  is  great. 

2.  Ash-had-do-an,  la-illahaii-luMa  ho(twice} 
— I  bear  witness  there  is  no  deity  but  God. 

3.  Wa  ash-had-do-an,  Mahomed-ur-rasul  ool 
lahi  (twice) — And  I  bear  witness  tliat  Mahomed 
is  the  prophet  of  God. 

4.  Ily  ul  as-salwat  (twice) — Gome  enliven 
your  prayers. 

5.  Hy  al  ul  Fallah  (twice^ — Come  for  refuge 
to  the  asylum. 

6.  Us-saMa-to  khyrun  min  nun-nowm  (twice 
in  the  morning  prayer)— Prayer  is  better  than 
sleep. 

7<  Allah-ho  akbar  (once)— God  is  gi-eat. 

The  Azan  is  proclaimed  from  the  mosque  by 
the  Moazzan.  When  Mahomed  was  at  Medina 
the  means  of  calling  his  followers  together  for 
prayer,  were  discussed.  Flags  were  rejected 
because  they  had  been  defiled  by  war,  bells 
were  rejected  because  used  by  Christians ; 
trumpets  have  long  been  used  by  Jews  and  fire 
was  an  object  of  idolatry  to  the  Persians,  but 
a  revelation  to  Abdullah  ibn-Zeid  Abdcrzi 
prescribed  the  human  voice.     The  Moazzan  is 
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required  to  speak  evenly  and  distinctly,  slow- 
ly and  gravely.     Briefly  the  words  are  : — 

Most  high  God,  Mosfc  high  Qod,  Most  high  God| 
I  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  other  than  Qod. 
Come  to  Prayei^  Gome  to  Prayerv   Gome  to   the 

house  of  salvation. 
Great  God,  Great  God,   Great  God.    There  is  no 
,  deity  but  God. 

But  in  the  morning  call,  the  Moazzan  adds, 
Prayer  is  better  than  sleep.  The  Moazzan 
stands  with  a  finger  in  each  ear  and  wilh  his 
face  towards  Mecca,  till  he  comes  to  the  words, 
Come  to  prajer,  come  to  the  temple  of  sal- 
vation. He  then  turns  his  face  right  and  left 
as  if  addresing  all  nations  of  the  world. 

AZA.S,  a  Bactrian  King  wboB.  C.  110,  suc- 
ceede(d  to  the  kingdom  of  Nysa,  Gaodharitis^ 
and  Feukelaotis. 

AZEITONUS.    Poet.    Olives. 

AZERBAIJAN,  a  province  of  Iran.  See 
India.  .  Tabriz. 

AZEEM,  ALSO  AZIM,  Ar.  Pers.  Hind. 
from  the  Arabic  verbal  root,  *'  he  was  great'' 
often  applied  by  Mahomedans  in  India  as  part 
of  a  personal  name  and  given  as  part  of  a  name 
to  towns,  as  Azeem>ud  Dowlah  Bahadur,  Azim- 
ghur.     See  Azim. 

AZERMI  DUKHT,  a  Sassanian  king  of 
Persia,  A.D.  631, 

AZES,  B.  C.  130.  One   of  the  conquering 

Scythian  kings,  on  whose  coins  are  bilingual 
inscriptions,  with  plain,  distinct  Qreek  charac- 
ters. In  Arian,  MahangasaRajaRajasaMahatasa 
Ayasa.  The  figures  on  the  coins  are  various. 
Professor  Wilson  thinks  he  was  an  Indian  bud- 
dhist  King  about  50  B.  C.  Professor  Lassen 
regards  him  as  a  Sacian  Scythian,  who  con- 
quered the  Kabul  valley  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Mithridates,  and  finally  destroyed  the  kingdom 
of  Menander  and  Herm&eus  in  about  120  B.C. 
He  considers  he  was  succeeded  by  Azilises. 

Azilises,  B.  C.  115,  reigned  with  the  same 
titles  as  Azes.  On  one  coin,  the  name  of  Azes 
is  on  the  Greek  obverse  and  that  of  Azilises, 
on  the  Bactrian  reverse. 


AZILAS,  a  Bactrian  King  B.  C  80.  He  sue 
ceeded  Azes  and  added  Taxila  and  Parop&mea 
adae:     See  Azes« 

AZIM.  Arab:  great.  The  word  is  part  c 
the  Arabic  verb,  Azm,  be  was  great,  and.  |>ftrt 
of  this  verb  are  frequently  met  with 
mahomedans  are  spread,  in  the  names  of 
of  individuals  and  in  titles,  such  as  Azim— f^hur 
Azim-pur ;  Azim  Jah  ;  Mahomed  MoasvaiD 
Moazzam-ud-Dowlab,  literally  the  Honoured  o 
the  State.  See  Azeem.  Azim-us-Shai^^  ▲b 
Splendid. 

AZIMGUR,  atown  in  L  83^  11'  E.  and  la 
26°  5' N.  in  the  Benares  division  of  the  N^.  W 
Provinces  of  India. 

AZIMGUNGE,  a  town  in  L.88°  49'  E.  and 
L.  24^  r  N, 

AZJMKHAN,  a  town  inL.  %9'>  44'  E.  and 
L.  34^  23'  N. 

AZIMNAGUR,  a  town  in  L.  88°  21  £.  and 
L.  220  22'  N. 

AZIMPOOR,  two  towns  so  named.  One 
in  L.  78°  9'  E.  and  L.  29^  9'  N.,  the  other  in 
L.  88°  12' B.  and  L.  26°  5' N. 

AZKH^R,  Hind.  Andropogon  Iwarancusa^ 
See  Izkhar. 

Ajwain  Seed. 

Mercury. 

Brass. 

Sugar. 

Sulphur. 

AZULDB  PRUSSIA.   Sp.   Pruasian  Blae^^ 
AZUMBAR.     Sp.    Storax. 

AZURE  STONE  or  lapis  lazuli  is  said  to  hJ 
found  massive  with  iron  pyrites,  amongst  UnH 
Ajroeer  hills,  especially  the  Na-puhar    rang^t^ 
this  stone  is  sold  by  all  '*  attars"  both    as  a 
medicine  and  as  a  pigment :  though  found  ia 
the  district,  it  is  also  imported   into   ftjinnf 
from  Bombay  :  the  native  name,  in  Ajmoerti 
"  lajburd/*— (?««.   Med.    Top.  p.    16a. 
Lapis  Lazuli. 

AZUBRO  PRUSSIANO.  It.  Prussian  Bl 

AZYN.    DuT.     Vinegar. 


AZME.  Guz. 
AZOGUE.  Sp. 
AZOFAR.  Sp. 
AZUCAII.  Sp. 
AZUFRE.  Sp. 
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B.  This  ooi|soii«ii^  hgs  leiteij)  ^Ith  oorreappn- 
dipg  aouudd  ia  Arabia.  Fersiap^  Ur^u^  SAOskri^, 
Hindi,  Mahrathi,  Gu^er^ti.  Beng^U,  Urya, 
TelugUy  Kajuata,  Tamil  ^d  jf alayalam ;  and  iu 
all  hot  the  Tamil  tongue*  the  EaglishBti  is  also 
rrpreseated. 

BA.  Pjibs.  With,  possessing;  thus,  ba-aul^d^ 
wit^  offspring. 

BAAGUN,  a  river  of  Tonk  Bampara. 

BAlLy  in  ancient  times,  the  chi^f  deity  of 
the  Semitic  races :  hat  worshipped,  in  different 
locAriesy  under  various  names,  with  various 
iiUribates  and  different  significations.  Baal, 
odieffvtse  Bel,  or  Moloch,  was  the  chief  deity 
of  atveral  of  the  aneieni  imtionaof  western  Asia 
md  of  Kgypt,  and  became  an  ol^ect  of  woraliip 
also  to  the  Jews,  and  certain  of  the  rites  and 
SBRmonies  sacred  to  this  deity  were  iB^itated  by 
the  Greeks*  The  western  nalions,  however,  seem 
to  have  veried  the  modes  of  worship.  Baal  waji 
the  great  deity  of  Tyre.  Ba4l  or  BeJua  was 
somfiiiinfia  made  to  represent  ^he  mak  principle 
in  enetioii,  aomeUmes  the  sun  ^d  aomet^e^ 
ool^  the  chief  of  the  gods  without  apecial  ];efer- 
cooB  io  any  physical  eienieut  or  fupction.  The 
Greeks  sometimes  identified  Baal  with  Zeus,  as 
fhej  did  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte  with  Venus-  B^al 
.and  Ashtoreth,  the  two  chief  divinities  of  Phoe- 
idda,  were  the  aun  and  moon.  Their  worship 
was  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Bel  or  Baal 
wn  also  identified  with  the  planet  Satujn.  T^t, 
ImjvA  is  doubtfol  as  to  whether  Baal  of  the 
was  identical  with  Bel,  but  there 
HNle  4ioubt  that  by  tie  names  Baal,  Bel, 


to  a  certain  extent,  in  India.  Th/s  same  divi* 
l^ioQ  of  the  powers  of  nature  into  active  and 
jpiassiv/C  princiiples^  symbolized  by  male  and 
female  deities,  which  appear^  in  the  hindu^ti£0- 
logy,  characterized  also  the  £gyptian  and 
Pho^iciap*  In  the  Phoenician  these  were^pjore 
distinctly  connected  with  the  heavenly  bodies — 
in  the  Egyptian  less  so,  and,  in  ipodem  hiudu- 
ism,  still  less.  Osiris  was  no  doubt  identified 
with  the  sun  and  Isis  with  the  moop,  though 
doubts  exist  as  to  whether  these  were  their 
primary  characters^  and  Eneph,  Ptah  and 
Amun,  the  oldest  ef  the  Egyptian  gods^  had  no 
astronomical  characters.  But  BaHi  and  Ashto- 
reth, the  two  chief  divinities  of  Phoenicia,  were 
unquestionably  the  san  and  moon^  and  the  minor 
deities  appear  either  to  have  been  the  same 
heavenly  bodies  or  at  least  to  have  represented 
objects  of  astral  worship.  Baal  was  JSaal  temenj 
lord  of  the  heavens  or  sun.  ^aalbek  was  dedicat* 
ed  to  the  sun  and  called  by  th^  Greeks  Uelio- 
polis.  Bel,  the  chief  god  of  the  Babylonians, 
was  also  the  sun.  Bal,  Bel,  B^lus,  che  sun  or 
lord  of  the  beavens  almost  assimilates  in  charao^ 
ter  and  attributes  with  Cronos,  Ouranos, 
Holoch.  But,  in  time,  Baal  began  to  be  re« 
garded  as  the  supreme  lord  and  the  sun,  in  its 
physical  character  (2  Kings  xxiit.  &)  was  wor- 
shipped separately,  as  was  Ra,  of  the  Egyptian^ 
from  Osiris  and  Helios  of  the  Greeks  from 
Phcebus  and  Apollo.  In  the  sidereal  theology, 
Bel  or  Baal  was  the  planet  Saturn.  Many 
nations  have  adored  the  sun :  the  J^ws  and 
the    Israelites    paid     homage   to    it.       The 


Behn^  Bdnus,  in  Celtic,   Beal,   Bail,  Beul«    sect   of  the   EssenianM,  among  the   Hebrews, 

the  saoie  deity  was  included,  though    every  day  saluted  the  rising  sun,  and  invoked 

worship  vjiribd.    See  ti  Chron.    him  in  the  morning  to  appear.     God  expressly 

__        ._.    ■•  .,     »        ...    ,  «     forbids  this  idolatry;    and  commanded  those^ 

who  were  found  guilty  of  adoring  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  to  be  stoned.  Deut.  xvii.  v.  8. 
In  the  book  of  Kings,  c.  ii.  this  idolatry  is 
related  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Jews,  which  was  ravaged  by 
enemies,  whom  God  had  raised  to  execute  his 
vengeance.  Plutarch  endeavoured  to  destroy  this 
worship  among  the  Greeks;  he  says,  in  his 
book  of  Zsis  i^nd  Osiris,  that  the  elements 
are  not  to  be  adored,  neither  the  sun  nor  the 
ipQoi^  because  they  are  only  mirrors  io  which 
n^fty  be  seen  some  trace  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
pf  the  pi^tpr,  who  has  made  them  so  brilliant 
aijid  befLUtififl.  T^e  brahmins  of  India  to  this 
day  address  prayers  to  the  sun  every  morning^ 
in  making  the  Sapdivani.  Many  expIa»ationp 
and  interpretations  are  given  of  the  xneaiiing  of 
the  celebrated  Oaitri  Mantr^m^  the  te^t  of  the 
Veda  used  when  initiating  1^:19)^^8  bfi^inan  into 


§;  t  Kings  xziii  Ml;  Jer.  viii.  1-1^. 

n.  BssAlm  was  the  supreme  male  divinity 

a  FhsBnician  and  OanaanitisH  nations  and 

BmI  in  Hebrew  maana  lord,  owver,  master,  pos* 

scaeor ;  Bel  is  the  Babylonian  name  of  the  god, 

bat  BawtiusoQ  doubts  the' Identity  of  Baal  and 

BeL    Amongst  the  Jewa  his  worship  was  con- 

diietsd  by  boraiag  incense  sod  offering  burnt 

ssevifiees,  sometimes  pf  l|U9#n  beings.  Jer.  vii. 

9  mad  xix.  5.     Cieozer   and   Movers  coasicjar 

Bopl  to  be  the  san  god  :  ftp  (tj^  Qthpr  (lai^d  ,the 

Babylonian  god  is  identified  by  Herodotus  wit)i 

Zii«s  and  BcL  Merodac^  ,is  Jifipiterw    '^(plk^rih 

of  the  Phoenicians   was  probably  only  AiH>il^^ 

fvm  of  JBipL    Jin  hi^  tewpl^  at:  <^^e«,  his  sy m- 

bsl  was  w  «rer  burning  fire,    ^atever  sgu^y 

Iwvabssn  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  nations, 

geasnAi,  aeem  to  have  deemed  tj^e  pan  to  be 

Alw  pnM^pe  of  this  deity.    In.westsrA  Asia, 

BWk-w^nmf  k$s  long  osassdi  bat  it  oontioues 
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'  ba^el; 


the  order,  but  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  sun, 
under  the  name  of  Savitri,  there  is  no  doubt 
aud  much  of  the  hindu  worship  has  an  as- 
tromical  origin.  Every  day,  too,  the  whole 
Farsi  race  worship  this  himiQeir j,~^JBuMen 
^gypU  Vol.  IV.  350-352.  Sonnerat's  Voyage,  p. 
76-77.  See  Astarte,  Basava,  Bull.  Oaetri.  Veda. 

BAAL-PHEGOB,  the  god  of  licentiousness. 
BAAL-ZEBUB,  the  god  of  flies. 


a  little  circular  plain,  white  with  naphts,  flames 
of  fire  issue  from  many  places. — See  Kerkook. 
'  BABAQUNGE,  a  town  in  L.  9^45'  E.  and 
Lat.  24«  88'  N. 

BABAI.     Oeymum  pilomm.    Ciliated  basil. 
This  is  very  comtton  in  all  the  Ajmere  fields  :' 
the  leaves  have  a  very  fragrant  smell,  exactly 
like  verbena  :  the  plant  is  used  to  prevent  the 
approach   of  insects,   especially  of  bugs :   the 


BAALUT.     Arab.     An  acorn.     See  Oak ;    *^^*«  are  mucilaginous.— /r»iii«,  Gen.  Med.  Top 

of  Ajmere,  p,  180. 

BARA-LALI,  disciples  of  one  Baba  La], 
who  was  a  Malwa  Khetryia^  born  about  the 
reizn  of  Jehangir.  He^  again,  was  a  disciple 
of  Chetana  Swami,  he  settled  at  Dehanpur  iit:ar 
Sirhind,  where  he  erected  a  Maih* 

BAB  ALLAH,  the '' gate  of  God,"  one  of 
the  gates  of  Damascus,  so  called  from  beiag  that 
through  whioli  th«  Hnj  or  pilgrim  caravan  passes 
on  starting  for  Mekka. — Robineome  TraveU, 
Vol.  JI.  p.  12fi. 

BABAL-MAKADDAS,  Arab.  Turk;  The 
sublime  door  or  porte,  the  respect ful  mode  of 
designating  the  emperor  of  Tnrkej.     See  Bab* 

BABAK,  or  Allow  or  Bichoo,  a  stinging' 
nettle  described  by  Mr.Charles  Gubbins.  Thread 
is  prepared  from  its  fibres.  It  grows  in  aH  the 
valleys  about  Simla  and  Subhatboo.-^  i^cy/^, 
page  876, 

BAB-AR.  A  thatch  grass,  also  converted 
into  twine. 

BABARCHI,  ALSO  BAWABCHL  Uinp. 
A  cook. 

BABAT.     Pers.     An  item  in  an  account. 

BABA  YADOAB,  one  of  the  seven  perscHM, 
Haft  Tani  who,  in  tbe  early  days  of  mahomed- 
anism  were  worshipped  as  the  deity  in  several 
pans  of  Kurdistan.  His  tomb  is  in  the  pass  of 
Zardah,  and  is  the  holy  plaee  of  the  Aki-Allahi 
sectarians,  who  belieije  in  upwards  of  a  thousand 
incarnations  of  the  i^odbead.  At  the  time  of 
the  Arab  invasion  of  Persia,  the  Zardah  |Mias  was 
regarded  as  the  abode  of  £lias.  See  Ali  Allabi } 
Karund. 

BABBASA.  Tbl.  Uydcocoiyle  rotondiia* 
lis,  R  a.  88.— /<;.  664.    8ee  Hydrocotyle. 

BABCHL    Hind.    Psoralca  eorvlifolia. 

BABDBE,  a  town  in  L  67^  45'  R.  and  L. 
24^49*N. 

BABE  ID,  a  clan  of  the  Afghan  races.  See 
Kelat. 

BABEGAN,  the  surname  of  Ardeshir.  Bm 
Artaxerxca. 

BAB£L  of  Soripture  is  the  Bebiru  of  4he 
cuneiform  characters  and*  the  Beheir  of  Aft 
Egyptians.  •  Its  age  is  urAc<*rtaini  but  >a«cer«iiag 
to  Qenesisj  it  is  older' than  Assur  and  Ninevehb 
According  to'  Oene»i$  ti;  thetowc^  was  a  wnMh 
towf  r,.a  fortified  obsarvatory  or  rallying  place,  fo 


Quercns. 

BAALBEC,  called  in  soripture  Baaleth,  the 
Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomaus.  But, 
in  oriental  countries  it  is  still  known  as  Baal- 
bek. In  the  labour  catches  of  the  mahomedans 
of  India,  along  with  Ya  AG^  Ya  Mahomed,  Ya 
Kasul  Allah,  the  call,  Ya  Baalbec,  is  often  heard. 
It  is  now  in  ruins,  S.  E.  of  Jerusalem. 

BaALTIDE,  or  Midsummer  fires  are  held 
in  Ireland,  when,  as  in  Deut.  xviii.  10,  children 
and  cattle  are  passed  between  the  fires  to  do 
away  with  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. — Vigne 
Vol,  11.   V.  45. 

BAALTISy  t.  e.  Mistress,  Queen,  the  wife  of 
the  Egyptian  Adonis.  As  the  wife  of  Adoiii, 
Baaltis  is  identical  with  the  Greek  Hasoreth, 
Astarte.     See  Aetarta. 

BAATOO.  Black  trepano:.  See  Holothuriadm. 

BAB.  Ar,  a  door,  Bab  ul  maq^adas,  the  royal 
presence. 

BABA,  HiND.y  child  ;  baba-log,  plural,  chil- 
dren* 

.  BABA,  a  term  applied  to  the  descendants  of 
Oody  Sing,  the  raJH  of  Mewar.  He  lived  for 
four  years  after  the  lose  of  Cheetore,  and  expired 
at  Gegoonda,  aged  forty- two.  He  left  a  numerous 
issue  of  twenty-five  legitimate  6ons»  whose 
descendants,  all  styled  Kanawut,  pushed  aside 
the  more  ancient  stock,  and  form  that  exten- 
sive clan  distinctively  termed  \\\%Baba^  or  ^infants' 
of  Mewar,  whether  Hanawut,  Foorawut,  or 
Kanawut.  His  last  act  was  to  entail  with  a 
barren  sceptre  contention  upon  his  children  ;  by 
setting  aaide  the  laws  of  piimogeniture  and 
proclaiming  his  favourite  sou  Jugmal  his  succes- 
sor.—Toi'*  Mqfiuihan,  Vol  J.  p.  829. 

BABAobBABBEU,  60  milea  W.  of  Timor^ 
is  in  Lat.  8^  S'  8.  The  people  scarp  the  hills 
and  dwell  on  terjraoea  in  obloqg,  harnahaped 
houses,  with  woodsTi  walls  and  palm  leaf  thatch* 
^^Honhurgh.  See  Java.  . 

BABABOOBEN,  a  ran^  of  hills  in  the 
Nagar  district  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Mysore, 
attaining  a  height  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  hill  sides  have  been  found  to 
gTow  tea  and  coffee  well.  Fevers  of  a  severe 
type  have  occasionally  'oci?tJrrcrf.   "  See  Tea. 

BABA  GOOHGOOR,  Dear  Kerkook  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Korkura  of  riolemy,  and  is 
about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Baghdad.     Jn 
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tbe  mifisi  of  k  great  pliiin,  and  there  can  be  no 
4atbi  Ibai  ibere  was  a  tower  of  Nimrod  in  the 
'  oriy  times  before  the  Chaldee  period.  This 
is  oonoected  with  the  decline  of  the  kiiig- 
of  Nimfod  and  the  dispersion' of  nations, 
—Oman's  JBffjfpi,  iiL  13«,  451  ;  iv.  878,  414. 
415.     See  Babjlon.     Kesra. 

BAB-KL-MANDEB.  On  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea,  is  a 
pffomineiit  head  ]and  with  low  land  behind  it, 
givinft  il  the  appearance  of  an  island*  Quoin 
HiU,  iibl  Mia  Ally  is  865  feet  high  and  slopes 
towards  the  sea.  This 'Cape  has  numerous 
pnijeetiiiic  rocky  points  forming  small  bays, 
whwfa  afford  shdter  to  small  vessels  that  bring 
sheep  firom  the  opposite  coast  for  the  Mocha 
■larkfel.  Bab-el-Mandeb  ia  an  Arabic  term, 
aeaniag  the  gate  of  affliction,  supposed  with 
idaenee  to  the  dangers  which  were  anciently 
saoonntered  in  its  navigation*  It  is  a  Strait, 
forauDg  tbe  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  is  the 
luiit  of  the  Turkish  possessions  to  the  south. 
It  is  fourteen  miles  broad  with  the  island  of 
Pcrim  lying  in  it  near  to  the  Arabian  shore. 
Seaoatris  is  said  to  have  sailed  through  it— 
H^nhirgh^  Tiagfmit.  See  Beer  ua  Somal; 
Okalis  ;  Perim  ;   Somal ;  Suhaili. 

BABSSfi,  in  Syria,  the  papyrus  reed.  P. 
aatiquonim.  It  grows  in  the  marshes. of  Egypt 
and  in  the  stagnant  watos  of  the  Nile.--*j&fo^. 
Key.  Kimg.  p.  806. 

BABKB.   Emperor  of  India,  an  adventurous, 
h»iy  solilier,  and  pursuing   literature  in  the 
inkerals  of  his  war-spent  life.    He  was  .  born 
in  1480.     He  was  the  son  of  Shaikh  Mirza,  the 
ddd  of  Farghana,  and  was  the  aiith  in  descent 
froai  TiBur.     While  yet  a  lad,  at  the  age  of 
ifteeSfhe  succeeded  to  bis  father's  principality  of 
Xughaaay  and   after  various  changes, ,  he  be* 
CBBM  ihe  founder  of  the  Moghul  dynasty,  which, 
np  to  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th  century,  held  im- 
perial sway  in  India,     He  reigned  over  a  king- 
d(«i  ooinposed  generally  of  the  provinces  sitpated 
hitwuui  tbe  Ganges  and  Samarcand.  IJisan- 
eestra!  dominions  were  on  both,  sides  tbeJaiartes, 
a  portion  of  ancient   Sakstaj,  or  Saca-dwipa 
(Scjdiia),  where  dwelt  Tomyris,  the  Getid  queen, 
ivaortalized  by  Herodotus  and  where  her  oppo- 
B0Bt  erected  CTropolis,  as '  did  in  after-times, 
Alexander  tlieMacecbnian,  his  moet  remote  Alex- 
aodria.    From  tliis  region  the  same  Gete,  Jif, 
flu  Tuti,  issued  tothedea^ructionrolBactria,  two 
eeotnnea  before  the  CbristiBn  era,;  ^nd  again  in 
the  aixth  century  to  found  a  kingdom  in  North- 
India,   Que  .  thoussnd '.  years  later, ,  Baber 
with  his  bsnds  to  the  subjugation  of 
Itefiiy  which   hia,  descendants .  retained   up  to 
the  end  of  the  I8ih  century.     This  portioned 
CfBtolA^  ia  the  '^  t^pdna  ^tiUiumy*  whence 


the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  precursors  of 
those  Goths  who,  under  Attila  and  Alaric,  alter- 
ed the  condition  of  Europe.  Baber  quitted  Sa- 
marcand as  a  fugitive,  and  with  less  ihan  two 
thousand  adherents  commenced  his  enterprize^ 
which  gave  him  the  throne  of  the  Pandu. 

In  A.  D.  U94,  at  the  tender  age  of  fifteen 
be  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  ;  ere  he  was  sixteen, 
he  defeated  several  confederacies  and  conquered 
Samarcand,  and  in  two  short  years  again  lost 
and  regained  it.  His  life  was  a  tissue  of 
successes  and  reverses  ;  at  one  moment  bailed 
lord  of  the  chief  kingdoms  of  .Transoxiana  ;  at 
another  flying,  unattended,  or  putting  all  to 
hazard  in  desperate  single  combats,  in  one  of 
which  he  slew  Ave  champions  of  his  enemies. 
Driven  at  leogth  from  Farghana,  in  despair  he 
crossed  the  Hindu  Coosh*  and  in  1519  the 
Indus.  Between  the  Punjab  and  Cabul  he 
lingered  seven  years,  ere  he  advanced  to  measure 
his  sword  with  Ibrahim  of  Dehli.  Fortune 
returned  to  hia  stnndard  ;  Ibrahim  was  shun,  his 
army  routed  and  dispersed,  and  Dehli  and  Agra 
opened  their  gates  to  the  fugitive  king  of 
Farghana.  His  reflections  on  success  evince  it 
was  his  due :  '*  not  to  me,  oh  God  !  but  to  Thee 
be  the  victory  !'*  says  tho  chivalrous  Baber.  A 
year  had  elapsed  in  possession,  of  Dehli,  ere  he 
ventiti^d  against  the  most  powerful  of  his  anta-^ 
gonists*  Rana  Sanga  of  Cheetore.  His  checquer- 
ed  life  may  be  thus  described;  but  during  a  long 
successioa  of  victories  land  reverses,  he  retained 
a  ohpcrfui  equanimity  of  mind.  His  first  con- 
quest was  Samareand,  but  he  had  held  it  only 
for  a  hundred  days  when  he  was  recalled  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  territory.  He  next,  in  1504^ 
captured  Cabul  which  he  held  for  20  years.  In 
1519,  he  invaded  India;  iu  1524,  he  overran  the 
Panjc^  and  advanced  as  far  as  Sirhind,  but 
he  and  bia  brother  Ala-ud^Din  were  forced  to 
relinquish  these  conquests.  In  1526,  howcTer, 
Baber's  fifth  and  last  expedition  was  against 
India..  He  ha<l  an  army  of  12,000  men  with 
which  be  encountered  and  defeated  the  Em- 
peror, Ibrahim  Lodi  at  Faneeput,  and  he  soon 
after  reduced  to  hia  power  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  He,  however,  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat at  FuttehporeSikriat  the  handsofthe Rajput 
Rana  Singha,  chief  of  Chit  tore,  but  in  1527» 
Baber,  led  his  army  a  second  time  against  tbe 
Rajput  prince  whom  he  overthrew  and  complete- 
ly broke  his  power. ,  After  other  successes,  he 
died  at  Agra  in  1530  at  the  age  of  50.  He  was 
fond  of  literature,  and  himself  a  scholar.  Were 
we  to  contrast  the  literary  acquirements  of  the 
Chagitai  princes  with  those  of  their  contempo- 
raries of  Europe,  the  balance  of  lore  would  be 


fo^nd  on  tbe  side  of  the  Asiatics,  even  thougk 
Elizabeth  and  Henry  IV  of  France  were  in  the 
hordes  of  Asi,  Jits,  or  Teuts  (oflscije.     Amongst  the  princes  from  the  Jaxartes 
fla  Angles  were  a  branch)^  who  peopled  I  are  historians^  poets,  astronomers  i  founders  of 
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tyBiems  of  gov^rntaent  add  religioa»  warrior^, 
and  great  captains,  who  clain  our  respeot  and 
admiratiott.-*Tail'«  Sajoiikan,  Vol.  L  p.  Z22. 
.    BABI,  an  Affgh«n  tribe,  settled  at  Kelat  for 

Siirposes  of  tratffic*  The  appearAnoe  of  the 
>abi  merchants  is  rather  prep'osaeasiDg  ;  stout, 
Well-made  men,  with  good  featured. — PoUing^r'% 
Travthy  Beloochistan  and  Siitdet  p  46.  See  Kelat 

BABf.  Malay.  Hog. 

BABIER.  SrsiAc.  CyperuB  papyros— See 
Babeer. 

BABINOTON,  Dr.  Benjamin.  A  Madtas 
Medical  Officer  ;  Ire  wrote  on  the  Geology  of 
the  country  bietwixt  Tellicherry  and  Madras, 
lorrd.  Geol.  Trans.  1810  ;  As.  Joun.  1819.  Vol« 
yii.  646  ;  see  Memoir  of  Lon.  Geol.  Trans.;  YoL 
i.  23,  29.^Z>r.  Buigetr  Cdtdloffue. 

BABI-ttUNG.    Btv^.  Embt-Kat  ribeis,  Stth^^ 

BABlI^USSA  ALFl/RtTS.  One  of  the  Suidse, 
the  Babirussa  hog  of  the  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago. 

BABtSAHN^    Malay.  Morus  Indica. 

BABLAH.  Nbb-Nsb.  the  lind  of  the, 
fruit  of  the  Acacia  ferruginea.    It  is  used  as^  a 


of  the  Tiimbuddra,  both  in  the  Bellnry  districft^ 
aiid  iul  the  Nuigger  diYiaion  of  Myaare.  TIm 
BftbOoliprings  Uj^  itf  the  aHuriiil  soil  on  both 
ba&lEi8  (in  similar  grbuiid  %o  the  Shikargab^  af 
Sinde),  andy  he  adds,  if  thfce  trees  he  planted 
when  one  is  cut^  Cher6  itill  be  an  tnoroaaod  9n^ 
ply  of  useful  material  in  a  few  yeaite.  Dr.  Gib* 
soVy  for  years  ^trot^  to  loirm  such  pileae^eB. 
Kfli  says  vBepbrt  df  1857-60,  p.  14>  the  aewfraA 
propose  Babul  relei^vea  in  this  eastern  Ime 
shouTd  bd  kepi  in  viaWy  otherwise  the  want  of 
tree  reberves  in  a  btafe'  ooimtr^  may  heredftef  be 
felt.  He  telli  (Repoirt  p.  18  and  19)  of  Babool 
preset  ves  en  the  BheeAm  and  Moota*  Moola 
rivers,  atd  idda  thaty  tht  net  profit  of  all  tkeae 
Babobl  preserves  for  the  year,-  Hfter  deducting 
fivery  espeaie,  inclading  As.  43i  jftev  annuok  for 
keepdrs^  seathed  the  figurd  of  Bnpeea  1,968*9-8^ 
biemg  the  best  Return  yet  had  sinoa  the  eon- 
niendieneBl  ht  ooasnrvialive  tteastirte  iti  )d46. 
Ha  mtintioue  tfaMi  fhetfe  iae  Babool  preserves  on 
tiiB  Bbdema  riveir,^in  the  Ahmednu^gur  Col- 
lectonfte,  aiid  timt  tbe  supply  of  wood  frmk 
thesd  Babdol  foreMa  oontinuss  to  incrtoae,  not 
only  a^regatdd  firewood^  bat  dlio  in  reepeot  i6 


substitute  for  the  more  expensive  dye  stuffs,  j  i^^  ^ood  for  tbe  GiHi  Garrtage  Manufbetoty 


and  for  oommunicatijig  shades  of  drab  to  cotton; 
'-^Faufkner* 

BA60.     SeeYavana. 

BABOCALLY,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
90«  50'  B,  and  Lat.  24°  40'  N. 

BABOO.  AmoQg8(t  the  faiif due,  a  reepeetfuj 
appellation  equivalent  to  the  English  *'  £8quire(' 
your  worsMp  or  ^*  your'  i^rerenoe''  or  to  the 
nrahontedan  hazrat :  It  is  still  not  nnfreqnently 
applied  to  Englishmen  w^hoiv  addresaied  by  d 
htildu."  In  Calcutta,  a  kindu  engaged  is 
nert^ntile  busiii^s^  a'natire  Merk  who  writes 
Bnglish«  li^  Goruckpoi^  any  man  of  family  oi 
iafliience,  in  Benares,  fhe  near  leUttivea  ol 
Rajiibs. 

BABOOL.  A  Hitidi  word,  Applied,  ba  & 
gbneHo  tettn,  to  some  spedies  of  Acacia ;  but, 
tho  iJ^abut  proper,  is  ihe  A.  Arabicik  (which  Seej, 
In  Sind,  the  fiabbol  k  very  abundant  and  grows 
to  a  very  large  i\ta.  It  is  exceedingly  hai3  dnd 
weiillbty.  For  agticultural  imptem^nts  and  all 
native  pnrpdse^  it  is  excellent  It  was  much 
Us^d  by  th^  lodu^  Flotilla,  for  i)addle  flat^, 
rudders,  stAnchfOcr^  ftnd  boats*  knees — ih  fact 
for  dvery  purpose  tb  Wh^ch  good  Wood  cai^  be 
abpKed.  Bedidei  dtUdr  part^r^  its  bark  is  ed^- 
plbyed  in  tsnninsf,  Jttr  pods  fote  a  ^irluabte  food 
for  cftttle,  its  yodtig  branches  ate  the  IfaVburite 
fbod  of  dameU  and  goats,  its  bark  yicAdi^  gum 
and  lae,  and  fb^  M  thescT  articles,  wood,  bark, 
p6di  ati'd  Ikt,  A  sale  is  always  found.  Drs. 
dibi^oti  afad  dteghbm  haVe  strongly  advocated 
ttie  eit^it^foA  of  thiit  tree  by  t)lKntatlon^.  Br. 
Cletthbrit  {[Bbpbrt,  p.  7)  sugg;est^  that  the  Acacia 
XtMci  titk  sfiotdfd  be  cons^red  idoug  the  bank^ 
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and  to  meet,  th^  ineileaaing  .dkmiNid,  ^rery 
dppojftumt^  hnd  been  taken  for  e^tertdiitg  tbe 
pres^ves.  He  iufonhs  tia  that  the  large 
Babool  wood  whick  need  lo  lie  obtained  firora 
Kutch  and  ELattywar  seems  now  to  be  wA 
pracnrabley  but  adda  that  the  roiidside  Babeola 
especially  in  tba  Sattarah  Districts,  will  eooA 
afford  a  iargd  supply  of  Gob  Carriage  tiaiberj 

BABOOIff .  A  quadtutiianoud  oi'  font*  hdiid- 
ed  tiiiliihUat,  of  ^lie  ^ib-ftlliily  Papioriinsh.  B 
biis  recellT^^d  Ih  Idttid  n^tiie,  Oynbcephalus ;  ftoA 
(be  dog-like  efhttj^o  of  its  bead.  The  btfboofii  ft 
found   in  ne^bHl  pastel  of  tbe  South  of  Aaiit. 

BABOON  AH.  Dukh.  fii*D.  P»ks.  Afii 
lli^mid  nobilis,  Ca'momile.  Its  root  utidei*  tM 
nanfe  of  Babooha-Sobrkh,  is  imported  via  BdA^ 
bay  ;  is  takeh  to  atit  aphrodisiac,  arid  g^Aeral 
Ionic :  se:^s  at  one  iNipee  a  seer. — (SeriL  Med. 
%p.  ofA^intrey  p.  MS. 

BaIsOONA-SAFAID.  a  white  root  import* 
ed  into  Ajmere  from  Bombay  and  used  as  ae 
aphtocfisiftc. —  Otn.  Med>  Top.  <^JJmere^p.l28m 

BAfiOOWAJA  STBUGA.    Sira.Ctator. 

BABRA.  Three  marches  ftotn  Jeypore,  oi 
iU  Mk&  to  I>blhi,  ha^  one  of  the  tedicts  of  AaoU 
dn  a  bfodk  of  stone  or  rook  on  a  hill,  Hol  M 
Pali  tn&  of  dates  B.  G.  309.  Tt  is  in  the  old^ 
Lat  cbaraeter.  It  difflsrs  somewbiit  in  etyft 
add  language  from  t&e  pilhr  and  rock  edieti. 
The  subject  is  the  Buddhist  (K>mmandment  fo^ 
bidding  the  sacrifice  of  fout  footed  enimak* 
nre  Yedtts  Are  idluded  td,  but  fiot  nanled.anA 
coilcl^ed  hs;  *'  iueto;  ahd  fstse  iii  their  doe- 
trinci  ahd  not  tb  be  obeyed.",    T&e  Setiptotel 


BABTLOK. 
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of  the  Munis  (wktoh  miMt  be  i&ft  Ye^s)  arc 
lyskea  of  as  direeliog  bkMid^offtrbgs  and  the 
serifice  of  animals.  Priest  anxl  priestesses, 
mS^aoB  lasn  and  lelii^ioaa  iroavehi  amonf  st  the 
Baddhista,  ard  eoidtiavded  fo  obey  the  ediet^ 
and  bear  it  in  their  btBtik.^FoL  IX^  p.  61 T. 

BaBHI.     HiKif.  ks  kiad  of  peaeit. 

BABKIAWAKy  oae  of  the  five  southerti  das^ 
tneta  of  Kattyawar,  its  people,  thd  Babria  bin<- 
4io  ealltvfltora  are  said  to  be  tbeoffirpring  of  an 
Abirwilb  a  KuR  woomri. — Seel  KsU^rirar^  India. 

BABUAB.     BaIis.    Oordia  ni^ia« 

BABUi-TULBL  Bave.  OoytMimi  basiUr 
cim.  Bontt.*-— Ifiavi, 

BABUUL.    Bsno.  Aeaeia  Arabiea. 

BABULGONG,  a  towtf  id  L.  f  a""  51^  B. 
and  L.  18-  46'  N. 

BABUNA.     Hnrn.    Matricaria  obatsomilliL 

BABUNA  Md  Bedriay  rive^  ia  the  Mahira* 
jak  MidiBli's  tarritoffy. 

BAifQ-PHALLT.  Hind  ;  sfyecies  df  Oorw 
dotiia,  H-  dlitdriuSi  deyiiBSsvs  %  actitadgok. 

IfABBUNG.    Bl^f^.    EtabeBa  fib^.  . 

BABUYAN  OK  tHB  FITE  ISLANDS,  fona 
a  kind  of  draate  chain  fhmtlag  tiie  €oait  c(f 
Cagaymn  :  th^  oaiftto  are 

Let*  H^  Long.  B. 

Lapdtip  eta*  Pbldptri 

t ■  •••  < • • 
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Bintw. 

BABTLOt4<    Tbev6  exists  il  striot  obrono^ 

tapcy  of  the  Babyloaian  empire,  in  soath  Baby- 

loBia,  dating  back  to  B^  C.  37^4,  (A>iiseqn«ntly 

1K98  years  berore  tbe  imtnigrdtiGiYi  6f  AbTabaau 

The  eactkst  ebrotidlogy  ofBal^leA  eitaot,  has  I  J^- 

baett  Ttriisd  by  astronomyy  and  its  ameieiit  kis*  |    ^^• 

lory  has  ftoeiV^  teach  attentio».  CalHsthenes^ 

as  cfte  tws^d   of  Ateikadef,    wai  yfeiHsiltad 

aoeeSa  fo  tke  Babyidirieb  I'eeords,  frdin  wbiob 

it  ves  riKjnni  Ikat   they  bad   kept  a  i^gulat 

ealendaf    from  B^  C.  ^1^94.      Babylon  eity 

wsa  baflt  Md  estedded  A  leng  period  after 

tte  ertetioii    of  Che  watdh  toweir  of  BabeL 

n^   tettplo   of    Betas    was    bnilt    Bi  C. 

8f  5I»,  ilM   ftfiioridkl   dty  Scteoi^iiig'  16  lA  in- 

tboaitiea^  if  ndt  fdftideit  by  ll^bn«badac»Mr  i^ 

"rnAfk  iBoeli  older  daU$,   abd  it  is  stt]^poied 

HUf  BoiiiiUdrtii  tidded  fo  ft.    ft§  tMdfiS  'BiAi^ 

n^  tliedlli  Ihe  piik  i^  CM,  dttll  the  ellk^  bf  a^ 

ttiiaal  eHnta  MbifH!ti«d  wkl  ft  tfisy  b^  thM 

tMttueratod.  TK«  flrtrt  BAhylodiHh  dynasty  be^tttt 
B;  0.  3f  84;  !^  d  pbarelftf  t  Ghkldte  kii^dom  iil 
aa«lfcam  BabyfoHiai  and  f be  histoHcsal  city  ef 
BakjriM  ia  ailpposad  to  hkf e  been  built  B.  C. 
9950.  Ibe  UhaldMn  dynasty  lasted  f6r  15t0 
yottv  fo  B.  G.  fBM,  when  Babjf Idn  ^as  takeii  by 
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ZoroMter,  a  Mede,  wbo  iheil  fonnded  there  the 
second  Babylonian  dyaaifty.  The  Median 
dominion  ended  B.  C.  2011,  After  a  rule  of 
M4  years.  B»byhj«  dtf  fWW  so  erected,  that  the 
fiver  Bttphratss  rair  throngh  fbe  niiddle  of  it 
awl  it  was  snrrounded  with  a  wall  of  threg 
bandvad  anpd  siity  fnrtengs  in  circuit,  and 
adorned  witb  ma«)y  sftately  turrets  i  the  walls 
were  of  thait  blieadth,  tl>»t  six  chariots 
abreast  migbt  be  dilven  togfether  upon  them 
(as  Ctesiaa  relates)  the  height  was  such,  as 
aieeeded  all  ttenrs  beKef  that  heard  of  it.  They 
were  of  brick,  cetoeated  witb  bitiimen;  in 
heigbt^  as  Ctesias  says,  fifty  orgaya ;  It  is  now 
known  that  its  walls  were  60  mjJes  in  circum- 
fersffce,   350  feet  bigfh  and  8?  feet  thick. 

The  earliest  dominant  power  in  Asia  was  of 
the  Taranian  or  Khamitio  race,  amongst  whom 
Nimrod  ap^^wared,  and  Oh.  Bun^en  files  this  era 
at  B.  0.  8,000  to  B.  0.  7,000,  and  this 
Tomnian  race  watf  afterwards  overlaid  by 
the  ftemitie  and  Ari^n  rades.  Of  the  dynasties 
tibal  hate  ^uM  in  Babylon  be  nai&etf 

1  i,  6.3784-8^  Chaldean  kings,  for  1560 
years,  amongst  whom  was  Nimrod,  a 
Kossite  Turafiian,  and  according  to 
Bunsen^  it  was  m  their  time,  some- 
where about  B.  6.  10,000  to  B.  C- 
t|25d  ;  that  the  Assembly  of  people 
at  tlie  watch  tower  of  Babel,  and  the 
Semitic  polarisation  and  emigration 
occurred.  l*he  commencement  of  this 
Chaldean  dynasty  was  :200  years  after 
the  creation  of  Adam,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text. 

8  Median  kings^  for  224  years,  amongst 
whom  was  Zoi'oaster  and  bis  seven 
successors, 

1 1  Chaldean  kiJlgs  who  reigned  64  years. 
49      do.   kings  who  re%ned  215  years. 

9  Atab  kinga^  for  315  years. 

4d  Assyriati  efrNinyad  kftkgs  ivho  reign- 
ewl  for  526  yea^s,  AniongAt  whom  was 
Nintis  aad  S^nHranliS;  li  was  dur- 
ing this  dynasty  that  tbe  Assyrian 
enlpire  be(t&n  to  be  Mprebfe  in  west- 
tta  Asfo,  B;  C.  1278  \  thti  progress 
was  dOWtiilniioM  during:  the  first  32 
vi^artf  nntil  ^^  d^b  6f  Sediiramis  in 
B;  G.  1882-,  tb6  &!hl  ydir  Of  Ninus  or 
thd  t)MkMd«gf,  bn!  lAl  towards  the 
middle  «f  the  6tb  cedtiiyy,  B.  G.  747 
Mi^Sa  and  BabylOfiW^m  tiibutary  pro- 
viheetf  df  the  Aisytkb  ^Uipite,  Ninus, 
When  dole  oedupant  of  the  throne,  ^li- 
<iuer^  Egypt  itt  tk  I7th  year  of  his 
reign  ;  Bemiraitois  oveftan  Egypt  and 
Inade  a  tietorious  eainpaign  into 
Ethiopia  or  Kusb .  Biemif amis  set  out 
on  kelr  Itidiim  eAtopaij^,  B.  C.  1230. 
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Paring  the  526  years  of  Assyrian  sa-    VIII.  .5  Cbaldee  kings,  87  years. 


VIL 


premacy,  it,  as  also  Media,  was  govern- 
ed from  Ninereh  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  Assyrian  emplre-'^the  kings  of  the 
race  of  Ninus  resided  at  Nineveh  on 
the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul.     Babylon 
at  this  time  was  ruled  by  a  Satrap,  oif 
viceroy,  with  almost  independent  au* 
thority.    At  length,  Sennacherib,  king 
of  A.ssYria,after  various  struggles  with 
the  princes  of  Babylon,   invested  his 
son,  Assarhsddon  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Babylon.    The  struggles,  however, 
with  these  princes  still  continued,  till 
at  length  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  became  Satrap  of 
Babylon,  in  the  123rd  year  of  Nabo- 
polassar, not  only  made  himself  inde- 
pendent, but  in  alliance  with  the  Medes 
checked  the  career  of  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians,  and   raised  Babylon  into 
the  seat  of  empire  of  western  Asia* 
The      Medes     had     revolted,  .  and 
Sardanapalus,   king   of  Assyria  had 
commanded  Nabopolassar  to   march 
against  them.      But  instead  of  doing 
so,   he  made   an   alliance   with   Cy* 
axares  and  marched  with  him  against 
Nineveh,  which  was  destroyed  B,  0, 
606,  from  which  time  Babylon  became 
entirely    independent.     Sardanapalus 
burned  himself  to  death  in  his  palace, 
and  ended  the  Assyrian  empire.   The 


IX.     10  Persian  kings  from  Cyrus  to  Dariui 
Codomanus,  207  years. 

The  period  between  Zoroaster  and  the  Median 
conqueror  of  Babylon  and  the  Call  of  the  fiabj- 
lonian  monarchy  was  1904  year^; 

Its  capture  by  Gyrus  is  foretold  in  Is.  zliv. 
and  Jer.  zliv  ;  Jer.  L  and  li.  and  Dan.  viii.  Its 
power  must  have  been  much  detested,  if  the  80^ 
rowful  expressions  anticipatory  of  its  after  Call 
be  considered.  Isaiah  zzi.  3-9.  Isaiah  says, 
Go  up,  O  Elam  I  besiege  O  Media  !— Babyloo 
ia  fallen,  is  fallen  :  and  all  the  graven  images  of 
her  gods  he  hath  broken  into  the  groand." 
While  Jeremiah  says  *'  Babylon  shall  beooms 
heaps,  a  dwellins^  place  for  dragons,  an  astooisk* 
ment,  and  an  hissins,  without  an  inhabitant." 
Jeremiah  li.  S7.  Babylon  fell  before  the  arms 
of  Cyrus  about  B.  0.  504,  Niootris,  the  qoeea 
mother,  counselled  resistance  and  as  there  was 
an  ample  supply  of  food  with  walls  350  feet  high 
and  37  thick  it  seemed  poasibie  to  withstand  (Im 
siege.  But  after  it  had  laated  two  years,  Ofros 
opened  the  head  of  the  canal  connected  with  the 
Euphrates,  and  allowed  its  waters  to  enter  ths 
trenches  with  which  he  had  surrounded  thedty. 
This  so  drained  the  bed  of  the  river  when  it 
entered  the  city,  that  by  midnight  the  two  bodies 
of  soldiers  whom  he  had  posted  at  the  points  of 
its  entrance  and  exit  passed  in  and  opened  the 
gates  for  the  army  who  poured  in  and  sarrouod* 
ed  the  p&lace :  within  a  few  hours,  the  city  sor- 
rendered.     The  ruins  near  Hillah  are  stilli  by 


fnll  of  Babylon   occurred  B,  C,  417.    the  Arabs,  designated  Babel,  and  all  historiGsl 


Southern  Babylonia,  the   country  to 
the  eastward  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Tigris,  Susiana,  was  known  as 
'Elam.  '  There  was   at  one  time,   no 
other  empire  in  western  Asia,  but  the 
Babylonian.     All  the  Babylonidn  and 
Assyrian  dynastic  arrow-headed  in- 
scription b,  hitherto  decyphered,  refer 
,    to  South  Babylonia,  indeed   to   the 
.    country  east  of  the  Tigris,  that  is 
Susiana,  aa   being   *'  the  cradle  of 
soyereignty/*  There,  too,  are  the  ruins 
of  vast  cities   to  which  Sir  Henry 
.   BawUnson  first  called  attention.  Their 
oldest   sacred   legend,  mentioned  by 
B^osus^  accords  also  with  this  refer- 
ence in  the  inscriptions,  namely,  that 
th^   first  dawn  of  civilization  was  in 
,  .  southern  .  Babylonia    and  .  that  the 
.t^^hers  of  mankind  came  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  second  Assyrian  dynasty  of  123 
,    years,     during     which     Sennacherib 
reigned,  also  Assarhaddon  and  Sarda- 
napalus, Esarhaddqn    3rd     son    of 
Sennacherib,    took   Babylon  in  680 
B.  C.  and  reigned  ofer  it  and  Nineveh. 


records,  as  well  as  traditions,  agree  in  reprneatr 
ing  these  aa  the  remains  of  the  first  city  of 
Nimrud,  the  Babylon  of  Herodotus,  Diodons 
Siculus,  and  other  historians.  Four  miles  and  s 
quarter  N.  20^  W.  of  the  bridge  of  Hillah  is  tla 
Mujellibeh,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  Kst^ 
aa  wdl  as  those  of  the  hanging  gardens,  and  st 
rather  mote  than  six  miles  from  Hillah,  standijtf 
amidst,  and  crowning  the  summit  of,  exteosivo 
masses  of  ruin,  is  the  Birs,  or  Bars-i-Nimrod- 
This  has  been  considered  by  Niebuhr,  Rich,  snd 
othersi,  to  be  the  celebrated  temple  of  Belo^ 
and,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  sepsrsteo 
from  ths  palace  by  the  river.  Lib  :  i.  c.  clnj' 
L^un  [des  quartiers]  est  remarquable  psr  t^ 
palais  dn  roi,et  I'aulre  par  le  lieu  consacrft 
Jupiter  Belus — ^Larcher's  Translations. 
!  Porter  remarks  that  when  we  consider  tkst  P 
many  centories  have  passed,  sinceBabylon  beeaiii 
a  deserted  habitation,  and  that  it  yet  lay  in  9$ 
neighbourhood  of  populous  nations,  our  suqaw 
ought  to  be,  not  that  we  find  so  littls  of  di 
remains,  but  that  we  see  so  much.  Fromhtf 
fallen  towers  have  srisen,  not  only  all  ths 
present  cities  in  her  vicinity,  but  others  wbiA 
like  herself,  are  long  ago  gone  down  into  ^ 
dust.    Since  the  days  of  Alezapdcr,  we 
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bactria; 


fov  capitals,  at  leaat,  built  out  of  her  remainsi 
iideaoia    by    the   Greeks,   Ctasipbon   by   the 
ikrthsana,  A I  Maidan  by  the  Persians,  Kufa  by 
ihe   Caliphs  ;  with   towns.  Tillages,   and  cara* 
lansariea  without  number. 

The  pre-eminent  mounds  are  three  in  number ; 
1st,  the  Ana  ran  Hill,  so  named  by  Mr.  Bich  in 
his  *'  MeuQoir  on  the  Buins  of  Babylon'*  and 
who  designates  it  by  that  appellation,  from  its 
sappoiting  a  small  tomb  erected  to  the  memory 
of  some  personaice  of  that  name,  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Hillab.  But  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  this  tradition.  Ali  having  hsd  only  two 
s<ms,  Hassan  and  Hossein.  The  second  pile  is 
that  called  the  Kasr,  or  place  which  is  separated 
from  the  preceding  by  a  distNUce  of  only  750 
tsrds.  The  third  is  known  by  the  appellation 
Mttjcelibe,  or  Maclouba,  *'  the  overturned."  It 
fitsnda  about  a  mile  and  half  northward  from  the 
oilier. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylonia  compre- 
hended a  narrow  tract  along  the  river  Euphrates, 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ereoh,  or 
from    about   the   modern    town    of    Seikh-el 
Shayukh,  to   Babel,  a   distance  of  about  154 
aules  in  a  direction  westward  of  north,  and  con- 
tiaaiiig  from  thence  287  miles  further,  in  the 
tune  direetion  to  Kalneh,  on  the  Khabur.    The 
^u(gdom  extended  eastward  till  it  joined  Assyria, 
iadafiog  Akad,  and  two  other  cities  no  less  re- 
markable.    One  of  them  bears  the  name  of  £1 
KashyCxtensiTe  rums  about  11  miles  £.  S.  E.  of 
Yefaiiah,  and  the  other  is  the  supposed  site  of 
aHedihiran   Sippara,  Siferah  of  the    Arabs, 
(UnL  Lynch,)   which  is  within  the  Medina 
WS&,  near  the  southern  extremity.     The  greater 
part  of  what  was  called  Mesopotamia  in  latter 
times  eoDstitnted,   therefore,  the  territory  of 
aneieat  Babel,  the  Aram  naharain,  or  Syria 
between  the  rivers  of  the  Scriptures.  Gen*  xxiv. 
10  ;  Bent  .xxiii.  4.  The  same  tract  also  bore  the 
immt  of  Padan  Aram.  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  or  Cham- 
pagae  Syria,  both  of  which  designations  agreed 
wkk  the  deacription  given  of  the  country  by 
Slsaha    Babylonia,  is  the  modern  Iraq-i-Ajem. 
— (huel^'s  TravOt,  Vol.  I.  p.  104.    Mi^nan'e 
Trowels,  p.  J  68.     PorierU  IVaveU,  Vol   II.  p. 
8S7  nffif  839.     Euphrates  and  Tigris  CoU  Ches- 
mey^f.  118. — BsMseiCs  Egypt. 


BACCALA.   It. 


...    It.     I  Bacslhao 
...    Sp.      j 


POBT. 


OOD.    The  cod-fish. 
BACCAU  R  E A  DU  LCIS.— WM. 

Syo. 
]*ierardia  dulcia.-*i/acit. . 

A  (lec  of  Penahg  and  Sumatra. — Voigi,  95 


BACCAUREA  PIERAKDI.— J?i«ji5. 

Syn. 
B.    Itamiflora. — Lour. 
Pxerardia  sapida.— i{o.r2». 
Lut  qua  Chin* 

This  small  tree  yields  a  sub-acid  edible  fruit. 
It  grows  in  Tappers,  Burmah  and  Cocbin-China. 
Roxb.  li.  25  i,  Voxgt  95. 

BACCHANALS,  See  Bacchus  ;  Hindu. 

BAOCHAROIDES  ANTHELMINTICA. 
MoENCH.  Syn.  of  Vemonia  anthelmintics. — 
WilLd. 

BACCHUS.  Sir  W.  Jones  imagined  that  the 
Dionysos  or  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
vaded India,  was  Bama,  the  son  of  Cush ;  the 
black  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians  had  also  the  titles 
of  SeiriuB,  Sirius  and  Bacchus.  See  Hindu ; 
Iswara ;    Saraswati ;  Vishnu ;  Yavana  ;  Osiris. 

BACCOUN  ISLANDS,  a  name  of  the  Tau- 
jouK  Basso  Islands. 

BACH.     Hind.     Acorus  calamus. 

BACH,  a  family  or  got  of  Hajputs  of  inferior 
rank  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Jon  pur  dis- 
trict, in  Oudh  and  Gorukpur.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  the  Chouhon  tribe.  The  Bach-hal  tribe 
or  got  now  in  Alighur,  Badaon,  Mathura  and 
Sbah-Jehsnpur  claim  to  be  of  the  Soma  Yausi 
stock  residiuK  near  Shah -Jehan pur,  they  sup- 
planted the  Gujur,  and  themselves  have  been 
succeeded  by  theKutt'herya  and  Gour  Bajput. — 
Wils,  Gloss.  Elliot,  Suppleml-  Oloss, 

BACH-CHALI  KUBA.  Tbl.  Basella  cordi- 
folia,  Lam-  B'alba,  Linn* 

BACH-CHALI  MAN  DA.  Tel.  Ceropegia 
tuberosa. 

BACON.  Eko. 


Spek. 
Bacon. 
Lard. 
Lardo. 


••• 


Dot. 

Eng. 

...      ...  'a. 

It.  Poet.  Bp. 


..« 


Lard  am 

Speck. 
Solo. 


...    *•. 


Lat. 

GSRM. 

Kus. 


The  flesh  of  swine,  salted  and  dried  ;  largely 
prepared  in  Ireland  and  America,  and  in  tbo 
noriherri  counties  of  England  and  southern  of 
Scotland  and  exported  to  India.  It  is  a  coarse 
food,  and,  as  that  prepared  io  India  is  very  liable 
to  induce  disease  of  the  bowels,  its  use  should 
be  avoided. — McCulloch,  Com-  DicL 

BACONDRY  DEOOG,  in  L.  78»  11'  E. 
andL.  12**  88' N. 

BACKEBGUNJE,  a  district  of  BengaL 

BACTEIA,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
site  of  the  modern  Balkh  and  is  the  country 
watered  by  the  Ozas  and  its  tributaries.  The 
name  is  from  ''  bakhdi"  the  fortunate  or  the 
happy.  It  formed  one  of  tb«i  settlements  of  the 
Ariaus,  the  third  in  their  migration,  and  was  the 
central  point  pf  their  old  dprninions.  According 
to  Ch.  Bunsen,  the  Arian  emigration  Iroin  Sogd 
to  Bactrin,  took  place  prior  to  B.  C.  5,000,  con« 
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sequently  befoire  the  time  .of  Menes.  The  lan- 
guage ot  the  Zend  books  is  supposed  by  Haug 
to  be  Bactrian  and  Bactria  was  th^  original  seat 
of  Zorastrian  lore.  The  power  of  Bactria  was 
broken  by  the  AesyrianB,  B.  C.  1,200. 
Bemiramis  had  retreated  into  jit  afler  her  defeat 
on  the  left  bank  qf  .the  Ipdi^*  Alej^anfier 
the  Great,  in  hia  advapce  to^rard^  the  Indus^ 
formed  military  stations  ip  3fl^tria^  and  after 
his  deo^se^  when  the  geDerals  pf  hi^  armies  set 
up  for  indep^denoe,  Bactria  w.^  jarred  into  a 
kingdom^  which,  with  varyiog  limits  lasted 
from  B.  G.  256:  to  A.  D.  207.  Even  of  tha» 
long  lia^  of  Bactrian  ]ci|igijy  th^gngh  ^  period  of 
463  yeiirs,  the  sole  ^xistipj;  evidence  is  the 
emanations  from  their  mints,  exhumed  frpm 
time  to  time  in  and  around  their  ancient  seats  of 
government,  and,  in  the  almost  total  absence  of 
annals,  whether  eastern  or  western,  their  coins 
furnish  the  only  available  testimony  of  the  sur- 
vival, re-ID stitution  and  extinction  of  the  domi- 
nant Hellenic  element  on  the  site  of  Alexander's 
furthest  ponquest  in  the  east,  and  of  the  poteu- 
tates  who  swayed  the  destinies  of  those  lands 
for  the  next  four  ceoturie^.  Profesaor  Wilson 
gives  a  list  of  them  frpip  Theodotus  I;  B.  C 
256  to  Pantaleon,  B.  C.  170.  Then  of  barbaric 
kingftf  Su  Hermaeus,  Kadaphes  and  Kadphises 
from  B.  C.  100  to  B.  C.  50  :  Also  of  an  Indo- 
Parthian  dynasty ;  of  the  Inao  Scythian  princes 
of  Kabul,  and  a  classifipation  of  their  coiempo- 
rariea«  Mr.  Thomas,  in  Pripsep'^  Aniiqui,ties 
gives  Major  Cunningham's  Table.  The  oouut^es 
over  which  they  ruled  were  Bactria  ;  Sogdiana  ; 
Margiana  ;  Paropamisadae  \  Nys^ ;  Aria-Branga, 
Aracbosia ;  Gandharitis,  Peukelaotis,  Taxila, 
Patalene,  Syrastrene  and  Larice,  but  tiieir  limits 
were  incessantly  varying. 

The  Asii,  or  Asiani  nocnades  who  doojc 
Bactria  from  the  Greeks.  Mr^  Prinsep  .eon* 
aiders  to  be  Scythian^  of  Aze;p,  ivho  over- 
powered the  Greek  dynasties  in  Soghdiana  and 
northern  Bactria  between  140  and  180  B.  C. 
The  Bactrian  Greeks  are  usually  termed  TaTaiHi, 
in  Sanskrit  literature,  but  Colonel  Tod  wenrne  qs 
not  to  mistake  them  for  the  Tavana  descended 
from  Yavana,  tfth  son  of  Tayat,  third  son  of 
the  patriarchal  Nahus,  though  the  lonSane  may 
be  of  this  race,  dimilaiiy,  he  says,  the  SacM  of 
Indian  history  are  the  Baese  races  of  Central 
Asia,  (the  Sac*ha  lUjpoot).tbe  Pa^^ava,  the  an^ 
cient  Persians  or  Quebres  ;  the  CAtna,  the  in- 
habitants of  China,  and  the  C'hasa  inhabitants  ! 
of  the  great  snowy  mountains  (kho),  w<lieaoe 
Kho-cha8a  (the  moAtes  of  Tiolemy,  eoncupted 
to  Caucasus. 

Accordinjr  to  Col.  Tod,  BqfasihoM,  Vol,  L 
/).  233  the  Tavan  or  Greek  princes,  who  appa- 
rentlv  continued  to  rule  within  the  Indus  after 
the  Christian  era  were  either  the  remains  of  the 
Bactrian  dynasty  or  the  independent  kingdom  of 


Demetrius  or  ApQllodotus*  who  ruled  ia  tke 
Puqjab,  having  09  their  capital  SagaU^  cbMigsl 
by  Demetjriua  to  Euthymedia-  3ayer  yayp,  ia 
his  Hist,  Beg,  Baet-  p-  34,  that  according  to 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  thei^e  yas  &  tpwp  wi^io  lbs 
HyCiaspeiB  jret  n^rer  the  Indus,  called  SagaU, 
eJiso  Evitbvmedia  ;  but  be  scarcely  doubts  that 
DemeU-itt^  called  itEuthydemia;fromhis  father, 
aCver  ^is  death  i^nd  that  of  Meuander.  Deme* 
trius  ^2A  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  A.  U.  C. 
562*  3&g»l&  is  conjectured  bv  Colonel  Tod  to 
be  the  Salbhanpoora  of  the  ladu  when  drivea 
from  Zabulistban,  and  that  of  the  Tuchi  or 
Yuty,  who  were  fixed  tjiere  from  Central'Asia 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  if,  so  early  as  the 
second  century  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  may  have 
ori)(inated  the  change  to  T\4i  media,  the  central 
Yuti.  Numerous  medals,  chiefly  fuund  within  the 
probable  limits  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Sajj^nla, 
either  belong  to  these  princes  or  the  Partbiaa 
kings  of  Minagara  on  the  Indus.  The  legeods 
are  in  Greek  ou  one  side,  and  in  the  Sassaoiaii 
character  on  the  reverse.  The  names  of  Apollo- 
dotus  and  Menander  have  been  deayphered,  but 
the  titles  of  ^  Oreat  King,'  ^  Saviour/  and  otbir 
epithets  adopted  ty  the  Arsacidse  are  psrfceliy 
legible.  The  devieea  howaver,  resemble  tiA 
Parthian.  These  Qreeke  andParthians  must  have 
gradnally  merged  into  the  hinda  populatioa. 

Prefessor  Lassen  supposes  the  existence  of  four 
Greek  kinKdoms,  •vk.  that  of  Baotria.  A  aeoon^ 
eastern,  under  Menander  Mid  ApoKedotus,  ooa* 
prtibendingthe  Puf«ji^b«and  valley  of  the  lAdok 
with  Kabul,  and  Aracbotia  «r  Kandahar  addel 
in  times  of  its  prosperity.  A  Chird,  western,  d 
Herat  and  in  Seestan.  Afonitb,  oeotml  of  ths 
ParopamisuB,  which  latter  regioa  Mr.  Prinsep  is 
if)cHned  to  give  to  Baciria,  because  of  thl 
bi-'lki^tfual  fts  well  AS  the  pure  ^ reek  coins  c( 
Helioclee  and  Antimaohus,  kii^gsof  Bsttria. 

Of  all  the  kiiigtf  who  follower!  'Eukmtidea, 
Menander  ^nd  Ap^lodotue  alone  are  meatioosd 
by  classical  authoritiea 

The  history  of  the  conntry  «f  the  Kopboics 
river,  t .  «.  Bactria,  Aria  mid  Kabal,  is  rise  oh* 
tained  from  coias.  iCany  of  the  coins  have  in* 
lingual  ipsoriptioiw,  the  one  Greek,  on  the  ah» 
verse,  .some  of  exoellt^nt  wocknuinship  hut  oftai 
of  very  barbarous  forais,  the  other  on  the  ^^^ 
in  that  «alle(l  Arian,  Adanian,  Bactrian  m 
Kabulian.  According  to  the  prevalent  autle* 
rity  of  Lnssen>  James  Prinsen,  Professor  VH* 
son  and  others,  this  language  is  said  to  be  St^ 
flcrit;  but  Dootor  Moore  asaerts  it  is  Hsbie^ 
It  is  written  from  right  to  left. 

The  first  Greek  king  Theodotus  or  Diodottfi 
B.  C.  22S6,  reigned  ^bout  the  same  tine  ii 

Theodotus  U.  B.  C.   240,  is  said  to  hit* 
reigned  in  the  Kabul  valley.    ' 
Euthydemus,  B.  C.  390,  reigned  in  ths  tS«> 
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of  the  avpeditioii  of  Antioclius,  the  Rr^at,  nnd 

vtt  defeated  io  battle  near  Merv  by  the  united 

SfTUB  and  Perthian  armies.  He  then  urged  An- 

fod&os  to  reoeiTe  him  in  allianoe  and  so  extend 

the  Chreek  inflaence  to  the  Indus.    'A  peace  was 

eondadedy  and   Bnthydemns    led  the  Syrian 

■riDj  Umrapth  Bactria,  t.  4,  by  the  route  N.   of 

the  mountaina  to  the  Kabul  ralley  and  across 

the  Indus   in   B.  O,   806.    There,  Antioobus 

made  peace  with  Sophagasenus  (Asoka),  which 

that  SGveieign  reoorded  by  edicts  on  rocks  and 

pfiDan  in  various  parts  of  India,  in  characters 

eiaetly  naembling  those  on  the  coins  of  A^a- 

ihoelcs.     In  B.  0.  205,  Antiochna  returned  by 

waj  of  Araohotia.    The  translation  of  the  edicts 

of  Aaoka  is  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for 

1838,  and  that  on  the  Girnar  rock  names  An- 

tuehni  as  Antiocbia  Yona  Bajah. 

IVmtaleon  B.  0.  19$,  coined  in  Greek  and 
Sttskrit. 

A^hocles  B.  C.  190  coined  with  Greek  and 

SiBskrity  is  supposed  by  Lassen  to  bare  ruled 

Kabalittan  to  the  Indus,  and  Mr.  H,  T.  Prinsep 

sqipoaes  him  to  have  been  the  governor  left  by 

Aatioehns  in  Kabul,  after  his  treaty  with  Asoka. 

Sakratides,  B.  C.  178  (Prinsep  B.  C.  181, 

Bayer,   Wilson  B.  G.  165^   Yisoonti :    Lassen 

B.  C.  176.)  He  seems  to  have  made  an  ezpedi« 

tiea  to  India  in  165  B.  C,  and,  on  his  return 

fnm  it,  to   have  been  murdered  by    his    son. 

llaniercHis  coins  of  his  have  been-  found  in  Bao- 

taa  and  Afghanistan  and    Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep 

roaskkrs  that  he  ruled   originally  in  Bactria, 

witlsmaintly  made  oonquests  in  and  south  of 

Panyamisns  in  Kabul  and,  first  of  all  the  Greeks^ 

soiaed  in  the  bilingual  Arian  inscription.     The 

iist  use   of    two   languages,  however,  is   also 

asaJLiJ  to  Agathodes,   who    used  Greek  and 

Saaikill   while   Eukratides    used  Greek    and 


Heiiodes  B.  C  155,  the  parricide  of  Eukra- 
tides, aaed  bilingaal  insciiptious  on  coins  in  pure 
Cheek  and  Avian.  His  rule,  though  short,  ex- 
over  Baetria  and  the  Paropamisus. 

AaliBaehus  B.  C.  150  coined  with  Greek  and 


Aaeording   to  Bunsen,  the  earliest  Bactrian 

UMk  was  a  pare  nature   worship  as  recorded 

ia    tha  Vedas.     That  was  superseded  by  an 

faith,  when  light  and  darkness,    sun- 

and  storm,  became  represented  by  good 

evO,  bat  in   the  change,  Zoroaster  denotes 

the  af»lrits  of  evil  by  the  term  Deva,  common 

la  Ibe  old  Arian  divinities.     The  Bactrian  re* 

igioa  oontinned  unchanged  amongst  the  emi- 

nntil  they  reaehed  the  Punjab.     In   the 

t,'Zaratbastra  Spitama,  Zoroaster  of  Europe, 

af  the  mightest  intellects  and  greatest  men 

of  all  tiae  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Vistaspa,  a 

BaaUaa  Uag,  towards  the  year  3000  B.  Q. 

His  ssMtasiperariea  aocounted  him  as  a  bias* 

plisnii^^  lAdBii  firebrand,  worthy  of  death,  and 


he  was  regarded,  even  by  his  own  adherents  and 
after  some  centuries,  as  the  founder  of  magic  ; 
a  sorcerer  and  deceiver ;  bat  Hippocrates,  Eudoz- 
us,  Plato  and  Aristotle  looked  on  him  as  a  great 
spiritual  hero  and  the  earliest  sage  of  a  primeval 
epoch.  Zoroaster's  views  are  expressed  in  a 
hymn,  or  Gatha,  consisting  of  eleven  three  line 
strophes:  It  seems  to  have  been  composed  on 
some  great  public  occaeion  and  offers  the  choice 
of  following  a  true  path  or  of  continuing  in  the 
eiisting  superstition,  and  in  the  3rd  strophe, 
announces  the  presence  of  two  twin  spirits,  the 
Good  and  the  Base  and  commands  them  to 
choose  between  them.  In  the  fifth  strophe  he 
names  Ahura  Mazda,  the  All  Holy  and  All 
True ;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  name  of  Ahri* 
man,  as  later  regarded  by  that  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple, but  in  the  seventh  strophe  Armaiti  is  named 
as  the  mother  of  the  corporeal  world  who  comes, 
with  Power,  and  with  Truth  and  with  Piety,  to 
succour  this  life.  Later,  this  religion  degenerated 
into  magism  :  from  this,  Persians  have  derived 
their  9hah-River  :  Ashta,  or  Truth  is  the  second , 
which  has  become  the  Ardi  Behesht  of  the  Parsi : 
ahd  the  third  is  Vohu  Mano,  signifying  the  good 
pious  mind  or  Piety,  out  of  which  has  grown 
the  later  term  Bahman: — Ood  in  Hisi,  Vol,  L 
p.  274,  271  to  288. 

Zor casters  doctrine  spread  from  Baotria  into 
Media.  But  in  the  year  B.  0.  2,234,  Zoroaster 
a  king  of  Media,  conquered  Babylon  where  the 
true  magism  as  taught  by  the  disciple*!  of  Zoroas- 
ter, soon  mingled  with  Chaldean  philosophy,  and 
under  the  despotisms  of  Xerxes  and  other  rulers, 
so  early  as  the  times  of  Artaxerxes,  rites  were 
introduced  into  Persia,  glaringly  contradictory 
of  the  ethico-spiritual  nature  of  Zoroaster's 
religion,  which  has  nowa^days  degenerated  into 
a  lire  worship  and  magical  formula. 

Zoroastrians  used  the  Zend  language  which 
is  newer  than  the  lansruage  of  the  Vedas,  but 
older  than  Sanscrit.  The  Baetrian  language  is 
commonly  called  Zend :  the  Vedic  language  ia 
stereotyped  Bactrian,  the  Zend  is  the  continua- 
tion of  this  old  Bactrian  tongue,  with  two 
phases  of  which  we  are  acquainted.  One  of 
them,  the  language  of  the  Zend  books,  the  other 
that  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  from  Cyrus 
and  Darius  down  to  Artaxerxes  IL  The  San-< 
scrit  is  the  weakened  prose  form  of  the  old  Bao- 
trian^  the  poetical  form  of  which  exists  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Big  Veda.  These  hymns  were 
transmitted  orally.  Literature  proper  only  com- 
mences with  Sanscrit  af'er  it  became  a  learned 
language,  and  it  became  the  sacred  language 
about  the  year  1,000  B.  C.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  age.  Both  Vedio  and  Sanscrit  were 
at  first  living  languages,  spoken  by  the  people. 
-^ToiT*  Bajaitkan,  Pol  11^  p.  217.  Bunten 
Ood  in  Buiofy,  Vol  I.  p.  270  to  298.  BwnmU 
JBffppiy  Vols,  III  and  IF.  See  Afghanistan ; 
Asians,  Greeks  of  Asisi  Iran,  Koh,  Kabul,  Itn 
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BADAKSHAK. 


BADABINATH; 


foriptioM*  Semiiamis  ;  Hindn  ;  Kattywar,  Zo- 
roaster. 

BACTRIAN  CAMEL.    Camelas  Bactrianua. 

BACTRUS,  or  Dehaa  river,  the  chief  rirer  of 
Balkb,  rieea  out  of  the  Hindu  Cuah :  near  the 
pity,  it  divides  into  hundreds  of  canals  xoaking 
the  face  of  the  country  one  bloomini?  HArden  of 
richest  fruits. — Bwriun^  €hd.  t»  Ilut.   Vol,  1, 

BAD.  PsBS.  Hind,  bad,  evil,  loss,  remission. 

Bad.  Peks.  Hind.  The  wind,  according  to 
Asiatics  a  common  cause  of  disease.  It  usually 
means  rheumatism. — Poitinffer'i  Travels  Beloth 
ekuta»  ^nd  Sinde,  p,  94. 

BADABANALA.  Sansc.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  South  Pole. 

BADAKSHAN  is  a  mountainoua  region,  in- 
cluding the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 
The  capital  is  Faizabad.  It  lies  between  lat. 
36""  and  dS""  N.  and  long.  69^  and  73^  E,  is 
ou  the  western  declivity  of  the  Bolor  Tagb  in 
the  valleys  of  some  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Oius,  of  which  the  Badakshan  river  is  the  prin* 
cipal.  Its  inbabitanta  are  of  the  Tajik  race,  shiah 
Mahomedans,  and  speak  Persian;  the  Tajik 
race  here  are  purer  Iranians  than  other  Tajiks. 
The  Tajik  possessed  the  country  before  the  in- 
roads of  the  Turks  and  Usbegs.  They  are  a 
wild  race,  living  in  the  little  mountain  glens,  in 
'villages,  surrounded  by  gardens.  In  the  remote 
mountains  of  Badakshan  are  the  richest 
known  mines  of  rubies  and  lapis  lazuli.  Marco 
Polo  mentions  that  the  chief  of  Badakshan  laid 
daim  to  a  Grecian  origin ;  Baber  corroborates 
the  story,  and  Elphinstone  says  that  the  chief 
of  Darwaa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  was  a 
Macedonian.  Burnes  also  believed  in  the  de- 
flcent  of  many  of  the  chiefs  of  Badakshan  from 
the  Greeks  of  Baetria.  Badakshan,  is  a  de« 
pendency  of  Balkh,  and  lying  to  the  east  of 
that  city,  on  the  north  of  Badakhshan,  are  the 
iiill  states  of  Wakkan,  Shughnan,  Darwaz, 
Kulab  and  Hissar,  all  of  whose  peoples  claim 
a  descent  from  Alexander.  To  the  «asti»ard  of 
Badakshan  lies  the  plain  of  Pamir,  inhabited 
by  the  Kirghis,  and  the  Siah  Posh  Kafirs  are 
on  the  south,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the 
range  of  the  Hindoo  Gush  and  a  portion  of 
Beiut  Tagh..  Mareo  Polo  resided  in  Badakshan 
lor  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  he  described 
Wakkan,  Pamir,  Bolor  and  Kashmir.  Badakhah- 
aan  rubies  were  formerly  of  high  repute.  The 
iijurqiioiae  of  Badakhshan  and  Khokand  b  ol  a 
green  coloof  and  is  very  inferior  to  the  blue 
turquoise  of  Neshapur  in  Persia.  In  its  ruby 
niaeSy  the  gem  is  said  to  be  found  in  lime- 
ajfcoiie,  along  with  great  masses  of  lapia  lazuli. 
.Its  rivaleta,  ronaatio  aoenea  and  glens,  its 
Iffttiti,  flowers  and  nightmgalee  are  spoken  of 
M  rapture  by-  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Tajiks  of  Badakhaban  are  not  so  handsome 
9(i  tjlie  men  «f  C^tfarar ;  (bnx  dieaa  ia  like  that 


of  the  UKbegs.  Zaiback  ia  sunfomidad  by  vetj 
high  hills,  and  has  four  gates.-*i^ariAaMi*« 
Embauj^,  p.  163.  Afoku»  Lal'$  TraveU,  p.  250. 
8^  Afghan.  Gush*  Tibet. 

BADADA.  SiNe94La8]|.  Wednesday.  It  is 
from  Buda^ 

BABADUM.  Tax.  Erythrina  sablobata. 
Bozb^ 

BADAGALE-TAVBRU;  Kabn.  Brahmans, 
followers  of  VishnUt  in  Mysore. 

BADAGE,  a  triba  of  slaves  in  Karg. 

BADAKTAPA,    SeeSemaag. 

BADAM.  Pnna.  Hinb.  Is  a  teim  whioii^ 
with  affixes  and  suffixes,  ia  applied  to  aevemi 
kernel  fruita,  Badam,  ia  the  almond  s 
Badam-i-Talkh  is  the  bitter  almond  :  Hijli 
Badam  ia  the  Terminalia  oatappa  :  Kaghaa 
(or  paper)  Badatn  ia  a  thin  shelled  almond  t 
Badam-i-ahirin,  is  the  Amygdalae  oonuaunia  or 
dulcis  ;  and  Badam  talkh  i  pahari,  is  ihm 
Pninua  Armeniaeua. 

BADAMI,  a  hill  fort  in  L  15«  5h'  ». 
and  L.  75^  4?  B.;  in  the  S.  Mahratta  Couoliy 
is  S.  8.  £.  of  Kaladghi.  The  foot  of  th« 
fort  is  1,646  feet  above  the  sea.  Badami  ia  58 
utiles  N.  B.  from  Dharwi^r,  It  is  a  hill  fort  of 
great  strength.  At  tbe  close  of  the  18th  ceatoij, 
it  was  the  scene  ol  a  great  disaster  to  a  Uyder* 
abad  army,  which  waa  awept  away  by  a  peali« 
lenoe,  it  waa  taken  by  the  Britiah  in  1818  nod 
again  in  1841. 

BADAM-I-HINDI.  Due.  Hikd.  Tev 
minalia  catapa. 

BADAM-I-SHIRIN.  Amygdalua  oommiuii% 
A.  dulcis.    The  almond. 

BADAM,  JANGLI.  Uiii]>.  Steicidk 
fcBtida. 

BADAM-KANDI.  Hind.  A  aweelmeat  inH 
bedding  almonds- 

BADAM  TALKH  PAHARI.  Hind.  Pninut 
Armeniaca. 

BADAM-KA-TBL.  Hind.  Almond  Oil  ; 
Oil  Qf  Amygdalis  communis. 

BADANG,  a  Malay  Uerculea,  a  Wallace  m 
Tell  who  defended  Singapore  against  invadeia. 

BADANIKA.  Tbl,  Looanthus  longifloniai  i^ 

BADAON,  a  town  of  Bohilcund. 

BADAPU,  BADIDAPU  GHBTTU,  Tsfe 
Erythrina  Indica«— -loar. 

BADABINATH,  is  in  Garhwal,  aitnated  ti 
the  Mana  paaa,  within  the  Hamalayaa.  It  ia  it 
30"^  46'  N.  L. ;  Id""  32'  £.  L.  on  the  ri^ 
bank  of  the  Bishen  Ganga.  The  entranca  m 
the  hindu  temple  ia  10,124  feet  above  the  flf^. 
according  to  Robert  Schlflgentweit  but  aoaonli' 
ing  to  the  Bengal  Ar.  Soc«  Journal...  10,SM 
feet.  Near  it,  the  upper  limits  of  the  '*  Aatah 
and  Kiiisi/'  fir-trees  is...  9,572  feet,  the  «pp«r 
limits  of  the  <' Bilka  and  Deodir,"  fir*tiots«^ 
9348  feet  ;  and  the  apper  lipit  of  wahmil 
(Akrot)..,8S76  feet  Immediate^  balow  thi 
viUageof  Man%  ia  Ihp  hiiiitt  ahyioe  dfldiflrtrf  *» 
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BABHAUi. 


BADUIi. 


m  iBemuitkm  of  Yithaii  and  oaa  of  the  moit 
Meted  in  hindu  mythologj.  The  temple  k 
ka9t  oa  ike  bank  of-  the  Bishen  Gtoga  im- 
Bediate]  J  over  the  site  of  a  hot  spring,  the  ex- 
ktcnoo  of  whieh  ao  doabt  led  to  the  original 
seleetion  of  this  remote  apoi  The  Bawal,  or 
ahiof  prieat)  ia  invariably  a  Nambari  brahmans 
iN»  Malabar :  no  other  oUse  of  brahman 
hmg  allowed  to  touch  the  idol.  Many  tern* 
plee  eyoolad  in  the  same  site  hsTO  been  over- 
whelaed  aad  destroyed  by  the  aValanohes  whieh 
oeenr  there.  Its  revenues  are  derived  from  the 
oiwiBga  of  ita  votaries  and  the  rents  of  assign- 
ad  kads. — Frvftnor  IPttiaa.— See  Badarinath, 
Sfi  flMnpradays,  Knnawsr. 

BADARINATH  PEAK.  (B  S)  L.  30<>  48' 
4"  N.;  L.  79^  16"  6*  in  Girhwil,  S.  B.  of 
Badriaatb,  a  well  known  hindu  temple  on  the 
i%kt  bank  of  the  Viahnuglknga.  It  is  22,869 
iKt  above  the  sea. 

BADABWAR  A  town  in  the  N.  W.  Uimalsya 
esmuaiDg  ibrse  to  four  huadred  housesi  all, 
hewvcr,  aauU  and  without  any  indication  of 
wealth. — Dr.  Thomum*s  TtaveU   in   WeUem 
Ewmdim^  mmd  Tibei,  p.  829. 
BaDAWE T.  Pebb.  Hedysamm  slhaji. 
BAJ>AWI.  Aeab.  a  Bedouin  Arab. 
BADAWC7BD.  Hind.  Fafronia  eretioa. 
BADDHA.  Hind,  of  Panji  Salix,  ip. 
BJJDDI  KANDBB.  Hihd.    Saggar  of  the 
Salt  Range,  Ehretia  aaperas. 
*  BADBK,  in  Java,  a  fermented  liquor,  pre- 
by  boiling  and  stewing  rioe,  with  a  fer- 
eaUad   rtai  consisting  of  onions,  blaek 
and  oapaieom.     After  freqaent  stirring 
the  aastare  ia  rolled  into  balls,  wbieh  are  niled 
up  ia  a  vessel,  and  the  badek  drips  to  the  bot- 
tam^Hag.   Veg.  K%»g.  616. 

BADOACHI.  Tam.  A  low  caste  in  Travan- 
OQiebai  s^rior  to  pariahs.—- ^t^80f»'«  Olosiary, 
BADGER,  the  Hebrew  Tacbash.  This  name 
18  givea  to  the  Meles  eollaria,  Meles  albo-gnla« 
ria,  JSfyti.  It  is  the  Indian  Badger,  a^  is 
osUed  Ihe  Bhalloo  Soor  or  Bear- Pig.  See 
Maaaaalia ;  Meles. 
BADHAIL,  a  bold  predatory  race  occupying 
Kattyawar  ;  like  the  Wagber  race  of 
rho  with  the  Badhails  of  Aramra 
ao  long  the  terror  of  ihe  western  seas, 
Aij  are  a  spurious  branch  of  the  Jhareja 
^  of  Bhooj,  one  of  whom  called  Abra, 
ibe  oot^nomen  of  Mueh'hwal  or  whiskered, 
ftcfok  Cnteh  in  the  time  of  Rinna  Sowa, 
family  he  married.  His  son  had  off« 
by  a  woman  of  impure  caste,  and  as- 
tke  name  of  Wagfaair,  with  the  distinc- 
of  Hanik  or  gem.  Ualn  Manik  the 
of  this  race,  with  all  his  motley 
of  Waghairs,  Badhails  and  Arabs  was 
a  Ike  atorm  or  in  the  retreat  after  a 
See  Kattyawar.  The  Bad- 
with  the  Waghers  of  fiwariea,  j 
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were  long  the  teit6r  of  the  neighbouring  seas 
It  is  probably  the  Aramra  of  the  maps,  in 
Long,  eo^"  16'  £.,  and  Lat.  28''  27'  N. 

According  to  Col.  Tod,  Uja,  the  third  son 
of  Seoji,  a  Rbatore  Rajput  of  Canouj,  issued 
from  the  sand-hills  on  the  Looni,  carr}'ing  his 
forays  to  the  Saurashtra  peninsulai  where  he 
decapitated  Beekumsi  the  Ghamara  ehieftain 
of  Okamundala  and  established  himself.  From 
this  act  his  branch  beeame  known  as  the  Badhaii. 

BADHAQ,  a  robber  tribe  of  Oudh  and  its 
borders. 

BADHOO,  a  hindu  royal  oeremonial :  waving 
a  brass  vessel,  filled  with  pearls,  round  the 
sovereign's  head. — Tod*9  R^joMan^  Vol,  IL 
p.  73. 

BADI.  Hind.  The  fortnight  from  full  to  new 
moon,  the  darkening  half  of  the  moon. 

BADIAN.  Hind.  BADIAN-I-KHATAT. 
PiRS.  lllicium  anisatum :  Star-Anite. 

BADIKI.  Tbl.  Sapium  cordifolium— i?. 
Hi.     693. 

BADISE  CHETTU.  Tsl.  Erythrina  indiea. 
Lam. 

BADJTJLAUT.    See   Baja;    New    Guinea. 

BADLA,  ALSO  BADLI.   Hind.   Substitute. 

BAD-MAASH,  Peks.  An  evil  liver,  a  person 
living  by  defrauding  others.  It  is  from  Bad, 
Pbrs.  bad,  and  Maash,  food.  Bad-nam,  disgrace. 

BADOGHI,  ared  earth  of  Gurgaon,  used 
in  dyeing. 

BAD  PAT.  Psas.  A  swift  horse  (wind-footed) 
of  Turkoman  breed,  much  prised  by  the 
Persians  aadalways  found  in  the  stud  of  a  person 
of  rank. 

BADB.  Ab.  Hind.  Psas.  Full  moon. 

BADRANJBOYA.  Himd.  Nepeta  ruderalis. 

BADRARA.  Hind.  Gmeliaa  Asiatics.  See 
Sarrap,  and  Pashtu,  also,  Taxaa  baeeata.  The 
common  yew. 

BADRASIR,  a  famed  temple  of  the  Jains. 

BaDRUJ-I-ABIAZ.  AaAB.  BaseUaalba: 
Ooimnm  album. 

BADSHAH,  Hind.  Pers.  a  King. 

BADSHAHI  BAI.  Hind.  Sini^ie  bras* 
sioa,  also  S.  ragosa. 

BaDBN    BADaHAH. 

BadshaHi  Bai. 

BADUL,  a  young  chief  of  Cheetore«  It  is  ia 
Gbeetore  an  oath  to  awear  ''  by  the  sin  of 
the  sack  of  Cheetore."  Of  these  sacks  were 
three  and  a  half.  In  the  '  half,'  the  city  was  not 
stormed,  bat  the  best  and  bravest  were  cut 
off  {potkm).  It  is  deseribed  with  great  anima* 
tion  in  the  EhomM  Ba$a,  Badnl  was  but 
a  stripling  of  twelve^  but  the  Bajpoot  expects 
wonders  from  this  early  age.  He  escaped, 
tbottnh  wounded,  and  a  dialogue  easaes  between 
him  and  his  uncle's  wife,  who  desires  him  to 
relate  how  her  lord  conducted  himaelf  ere  she 
jobs  him.  The  stripling  replies :  ''  He  waa  the 
reaper  of  the  harvest  of  battlo>; .  I  foUtMEcd  bia 


liAGANAPILLY. 


BAGHANWALUL 


tUps  as  the  butubie  gleaner  of  hit  aworJ.  On 
ibe  gory  bed  of  honour  be  spread  a  carpet  of 
tbe  slain ;  a  bsrbarian  prince  his  pillow,  he  luid 
him  down,  and  sleeps  surrounded  by  tbe  foe." 
Again,  she  said  :  tell .  me,  Badui,  how  did  my 
love  {peear)  behave  V*  **  Oh  I  mother,  how 
further  describe  his  deeds,  when  he  left  uo  foe 
to  dread  or  admire  hitn  ?"  She  smiled  fareweU 
to  the  boy,  and  adding,  my  lord  will  chide  my 
delay,'*  sprung  into  tbe  AaLme,-^Tod*sRaja$lhanp 
Vol.  I,  p.  264. 

BADULLA,  a  town  iu  Ceylon,  near  it  are 
hpt  sprinf^s.  A  race  of  people,  called  Psreyas, 
or  strangers  are  there  met  with;  believed  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Portuguese  captives  made 
slaves  after  the  re-conquest.  Badnlla  is  in  L. 
6^  59'  N.  andL.  8I«»  U'E.  38  miles  W.  from 
Kurelia  (Newera  Elia)  and  is  2,450  feet  above 
tbe  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  road  between 
Taldenia  and  BaduUa  is  2,345  feet. 

BADWAIL,  See  Badhail. 

BADYAN.  Hind.  Foeniculum  vulgare 
comfits,  sugared  seeds  of  the  "  sonf." 

BADYAN  KUATAI,  Hind,  lllicium  ani- 
aatum. 

BADTPOUB,  a  town  in  Long.  85«^  57'  E. 
and  L.  26°  3  N. 

BAEL  TREE  :  it  is  thought  that  there  is 
but  oue  speciea  growing  in  India,  the  ^gle 
marmelos»  which  is  modified  and  improved 
by  cultivation  ;  specimens  of  the  plant  in  fruit 
and  flower  were  procured  from  several  districts, 
and  compared,  but  the  only  perceptible  dif- 
ferences were  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  spines  on  the  branches  as 
the  trees  improve. 

BAELANO^  an  islet  near  Singapore. 

BAEIAN.  Ab.  In  Arabia,  tbe  only  serpent 
that  is  truly  formidable  is  that  called  Baian,  a 
small  slender  creature,  spotted  black  and 
ivhite ;  its  bite  is  death,  and  the  dead  body  is 
BvroUen  by  the  poison  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.— iVie6wAr'«  Travels,  Vol.  JL  p,  333. 

BJITYLIA,  stones  held  sacred  by  the  Jews, 
probably  ^reolites.  They  were  without  any  re- 
aemblauce  to  tbe  human  figure.  •    See  Bait-uL 

BAFT,  Pers.  Loom  work.  Calico. 

BA7TAS.  Anglo  Hind.  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ed articles. 

BAG-  Hind*  a  tiger,  many  towns  are  named 
from  this. 

BAO-AOHEBA.  Due.  Fisonia  grandis. 

BAQADHA,  Jarasanda,  the  king  of  Baga- 
dha,  opposed  Semiramis,  B.  C.  1230,  defeated 
And  drove  her  back  to  the  Indus  with  immense 
loss.     See  Semuramis. 

BAOALA,  Sans.    Cucurbito,  tp  / 

BAOA-LUTA,  HniD^  .Cbcculus  aeuminatus, 
DC. 

BA6ANAPILLY  also  BANGANAPIL- 
LY,  a  town  in  Soutbem  India  in  Long.  78^  Id' 
B.attdUt,  15?.  20'  N.    Near  this  diamouds 


are  found.     It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  smill 
principalitv  of  Syuds. 

BAGAK.  Hind,  A  kind  of  grass,  Erio- 
phorum  cannabinum. 

BAGA  SOLEE,  a  town  in  Long.  aS*'  %V 
B.  and  Lnt.  24«^  2b'  N. 

BAOAWA.  Baksc.  BHAGAWaT.  Sanic. 
The  most  meritorious,  a  name  of  Budha. — Hf* 
tier's  Eastern  Monaohism. 

BAG^BHAKENDA.  Bbmg.  Hind,  sai 
P£Bs.,  also  Pabari  amnd.  Hind.  Jatrophar 
eurcas.*^Zf»n.  . 

BAGELA,  the  name  of  a  Eajput  Chouhioae 
race,  deceuded  from  Komarphai  (died  A.  D« 
1166)  sovereign  of  Guserat.  The  princes  of 
Baghelound  are  of  this  race:  ia  Guserat 
there  are  many  petty  oiiieftsins  of  this  tribc^' 
as  Lunawarra,  Mandvie  ;  Mahera ;  Godra ;  Dub* 
boye,  &c.,  &c.  Another  account  of  the  BaKhds 
is  that  they  are  a  Rajput  race,  descendants  of 
i^id  Bae.  They  gave  their  nalme  to  Baghelcand, 
an  entire  diviaion  of  Hindustan.  They  alia 
occupy  Peetapoorand  Theraudin  ia  Qutent* 
See  Baghel  ;  Ghouhone  ;  Komarphai. 

BAGELEN.  A  district  in  Java,  see  Ka*. 
Thn^  BoUonfi:. 

BAGEREE.  A  nuddy  or  river  of  Dbr. 
The  Bageree  river  runs  near  Kachrode  in  ths 
Indore  territory. 

BAGESUR.  a  town  in  Long.  ir  44'  Ksod 
Lat.  29«  50'  N. 

BAGESWARA  MATA,  a  goddess  of  Bsg- 
helcund,  to  whose  shrine  Komarphai  of  Onient 
(A.  D.  1166)  sent  his  son.     See  KoaarphuL 

BAGGA  FATTI.  Tel.  Limnopbila  racemois. 
'^Benik,     Cyrilla  aquatioa^  R,  iii.  115. 

BAGGALAH,  or  BUDGEROW.  These 
vessels  trade  from  Cutch,  Guzeret,  and  tht 
Malabar  coast  to  tbe  Kulph  of  Persia,  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  Indiia 
vessels,  and  manned  with  Indian  seamen, 
called  Lascars.     See  Boat. 

BaGH,  a  town  in  Kach  Gandava. 

BAGH.  Pees.  Hind.  A  garden.  Lil» »» 
Dutch  and  Chinese  of  the  present  day,  tht 
Persians  delight  in  naming  their  gardens  a^ 
garden-houses  with  fancy  naimes,  as  Parkh"©*!"* 
garden  of  delight ;  Lal-Bagh,  ruby  gardes. 

BAGHAET,  Hind.  Garden  lands. 
BAGHVAN,  Hind.    A  gardener. 
BAGHICHA,  Hind.  Small  garden. 
BAGH  A  ?  Ficos  Indica.  ,  ^.    .  ' 

BAGH-AKRA     Beno.    Prickly     Pimw^. 
Pisonia  villosa. 
BAGHANDEN.  also  BAGHI,  ftdanqai^. 

Bearers  in  Tinnevelly. 

BAGH-ANKBA.  Bbng.  Alangium  dccape- 
talum.  ' 

BAGHANWA.LLA,  a   town    «.****^ 
Range,  has  the  •  principal  seam  of  tcrliaiy 
I  See  Coal. 
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BAOHBAN  om  BA6WAN.  Hind.  A.  gar- 

or  vendor  of  TegeUbles. 
BAOH-BHERSNDA.  Bkmg.  Jatropha  our- 


BA6HDAD.    In  L.  SS^'  19'  50"  N.,   L. 

W  M*  46  E.  ifl  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 

provinee   of  Bagdad  aud  has  a  population  of 

<&,000.  It  18  built  on  both  sides  of  ths  8hat-ul 

Anb,   the  conneetion  hein^  established  by  a 

tek^  of  boats.  BsRhdad  wss  built  in  A.  D.  763 

hf  tbe   ealiph  AUMansur,  out  of  the  remaining 

rmiaa   of  Ctesiphon.     It  flonrished  under  the 

ediipbs  iiAiil  sacked  in  A.  D.  1359  by  Hoolo- 

goo,  Ike  grandson  of  Changiz  Khan.     It  has 

Imcb  beU  t^  the  Turks  since  1688.    This  city 

is  the  daasie  scene  of  the  Thousand  and  One 

Nigkls.     It  ia  unequally  divided  by  the  river, 

tvo-ihirda    being  on   the  left   bank,   and  the 

laBamder  on  the  right  or  Mesopotamia  side ; 

the  town  is   fortified  by  a  high   brick  parnpet 

veil,  flanked  at  intervals  with  bastioned  towers, 

■nd  snrroiinded  by  a  ditch  ;  the  citadel,  which 

is  a   respeetable     work,    is    situated   at     the 

Mfflh-westero   extremity.     The  bszasr  buiU  by 

Beood  Peaba,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  East, 

n   well  stocked  with  home  and   foreign 

Some  of  the  mosques  are  also 

stiikiBgy  but  the  rest  of  the  buildinsjrs  show,  as 

uQsl  on  tbe  exterior,  either  dead  walls  or  ruins  ; 

bel  vbeD  viewed  from  a  distance,  and  especially 

fatHa  tbe  rivery  the  luxuriant  date   grovea  and 

fidh  gssdenSy  eontrasted  with  green  domes  and 

gisa^  minareta,  present  a  rich  and  attractive 

Previously  to  the  plague,   which 

ita  ravages  in  1630,  there  were 

110.000  inhebitants. 

Bej^dad  is  frequently  called  Babylon  by  the 
esily  tnvdlers,  and  even  by  the  Arab  aeogra- 
pbeia.  The  Church  of  Rome  still  gives  the 
iilb  oi  *«  Biahop  of  Babylon"  to  the  prelate 
who  ia  plased  over  the  Boman  Catholic  Chris- 
tiaas  ID  the  peahahe  of  Baghdad. 

Tbe  Khalifs  or  vicegerents  who  succeeded 
ICabooied,  roled  sometimes  in  Baghdad  and 
siimeliMiea  in  other  parts  of  their  conquer- 
ed ihimieioDa.  The  race  of  Ommiah,  16  in  all, 
roM  from  Damascus,  from  A.  D.  661-3 
ao  744-5.  The  Abbassi,  reigned  at  Baghdad 
fnm  A.  D.  749-60  to  1258-9  when  Baghdad 
wea  beaieged  and  taken  by  Ali  Khan,  (Hu* 
lege)  grandaon  of  Changia  Khan. 

Tbe  bouses  are  all  provided  with  a  Sard-ab 
or  under  ground  room,  and  some  hare  the 
or  open  room  on  the  roof. 


Tbe  Moatanseria  mosque  ia  of  the  age   of 
tbe  Caliphs.    The  Tekieh  is  a  monastery  of 


€i  the  order  of  the  Bektashi,  which 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  west 
el  Um  town,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of 
eatif  and  pure    mahomedan    architecture. — 

Ia  •tba  8ih    century,   Hiadu   Physicians 
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went  to  Baghdad,  and  practised  at  the 
hospitals.  Two  of  them  named  Manka  and 
Saleb,  were  the  physicians  of  Hsrnn  ur-Bsshid. 
Nine  miles  firom  Baghdad  is  the  small  Akarkouf, 
the  ground  around  the  ruined  pile  called  by  the 
Arabs  Tall  Namrud,  and  by  the  Turks  Namrud 
Tapassi.  Both  these  terms  mesn  the  hill,  not 
the  tower,  of  Nimrod  and  the  term  Akarkouf 
or  Agargouf  given  by  the  Arabs,  is  intended  to 
signify  the  ground  only,  around  it.  It  is  about 
9  miles  from  Baghdad. — [Layard^B  Nineveh^ 
Vol,  IL  p.  115.) 

Baghdad,  the  capital  of  a  Turkish  Pa* 
shalik  which  extends  in  a  north  west  direction 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Shst-ul-Arab,  to  the 
rocks  of  Merdin,  the  Baghdad  frontier  towarda 
Constantinople.  In  an  esst  and  west  line,  it 
stretches  from  the  confines  of  Persia  to  th^ 
banks  of  the  Khabour,  whioii  separates  it  from 
the  pasbaiick  of  Orfa ;  (the  Osrhoene  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  part  of  Mesopotamia  which 
contained  the  Harran  of  Abraham,  and  the 
famous  Edessa  of  tbe  crusades.)  The  general 
boundaries  of  the  pushalick  of  Baghdad,  may 
be  called  the  Euphrates  and  Arabian  desert  of. 
Nedjid  to  the  west  and  aouth  ;  Kuzistan 
and  the  stretch  of  Zagros  to  the  east ;  the 
pashaliok  of  Diarbekir  or  Hollow  Mesopotami, 
to  tbe  north-west ;  and  Armenia,  with  the 
Kurdish  territory  of  Julamerick  to  the  north. 
The  whole,  forming  a  kind  of  irregular 
oval  comprehending  ancient  Babylonia,  and 
all  Assyria  Proper.  That  portion  of  the 
pashalik  which  lies  north-east  of  the  Tigris, 
which  comprised  the  chief  part  of  Assyria,  is 
now  called  Lower  Kurdistan  ;  a  name  not  rery 
dissimilar,  as  Major  Rennel  observes,  to  the 
old  Scripture  sppellstion  for  Assyria,  Umnd  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings  and  in  the  Prophet 
Amos,  both  of  which,  probably,  refer  to  the 
country  east  of  Nineveh  as  the  land  of  Kir. 
The  rest  of  the  pashalick  lies  between  the  widely 
sweeping  currents  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, commanda  the  no  less  renowned  boun- 
daries of  Babylonia,  including  Chaldea,  its  most 
eastern  quarter.  This  insular  country  was  also 
designated  by  the  ancients,  by  the  name  of 
Mesopotamia,  so  denoting  its  situation  between 
two  riven,  and  modem  times  have  changed  ita 
appellation  again  ;  the  Arabians  calling  it  Al 
Jeaera,  and  the  Persians  including  it  within  tho 
line  of  Irak-i-Arsbi. 

During  the  early  trade  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
direot  intercourse  was  for  many  years  main- 
tained with  the  Governors  or  Pashas  of  Turkish 
Arabia  without  much  consideration  of  their  re- 
Istion  to  Constantinople.  In  the  year  1639 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  English  factory  at 
JBnuora  subordinate  to  the  factory  at  Oom- 
broon  and  protected  by  firmans.  But  the  first 
firman  on  record  is  one  granted  in  1709 
(No.  XL)  by   the  Pasha.     In   1765    it  was 


BAGH-NUKKOSHIM. 


BAGUL 


]^rapo8ed  permaMntly  to ,  appoint  .an  Agent 
at  Baghdad,  bat  the  proposal  was  disapproved 
by  the  Court  of  Direolors.  In  1835  the 
](^olitical  Agent  in  Turkish  Arabia,  who  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  Bombay  Government 
waa  put  direetly  under  the  control  of  the  Su- 
preme Qovernment.  In  184>i  consular. powers 
were  conferred  on  the  Agent  by  Her  Migeaty'a 
Government. 

TrecUieSy  Ew^emeiUs  and  Sunnuds,  Vol, 
VJLp.  175.  Farter's  Travels,  Vol  II.  p. 
246,281.  Mignan's  Travels,  p.  90, 102.  BicVs 
Kurdiskin,  Colonel  Chesney's  Ktcpeddfion,  Lay- 
ckrd's  Nin&oik.  Thomas  Frimep,  San  Kasr, 
Kirkook,  Khalifah,  Khalif  Kufa,  Mosul,  Nam- 
rud.     Bawliuson,  Tigris, 

BAGHDADI  TAMAKHU,  Hjnd.  A  variety 
of  tobacco  from  Baghdad. 

BAGHEL  according  to  Wilson,  in  his 
Glossary  of  Indian  Terms»  are  a  branch  of  the 
Sisodhiya  Bigputs  of  Guaerat,  who  migrated 
eastwards.  Sub-divisions  of  the  tribe,  under 
different  denominations  are  widely  spread 
tbrough  Bundelcund,  Allahabad,  Beuants,  Go- 
pur,   Gawnpore    and   Farakhsbad. 

,  According  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot  in  his  Snp- 
plemental  Glossary,  Baghel.  Hind.  Lit. 
tigers'  whelps,  are  a  branch  of  the  Solunki  tribe 
o]f  Rajputs,  who  give  their  name  to  Bagbel- 
cund,  also  called  Bewa.  It  lies  to  the 
siouth  of  Allahabad.  They  were  formerly 
rulers  of  Guzerat  and  some  Solunki  chief- 
tains are  still  there.  Bajah  Bam  Baghel  pro* 
tected  the  wife  of  Hamayun,  Akbar'a  mother, 
and  Akbar  gave  the  tribe  much  influence.  There 
are  Baghels  in  a  Bundleound,  Fuirukabad,  Alla- 
habad. The  Baghel  chief  of  Bewa  is  a  Baghel. 
He  is  the  descendant  of  the  famous  Sid  Bai  Jyi 
Singh,  the  ruler  of  Anhalwar  Pattan  from  A  D. 
1094  to  1 145.  His  whole  court  was  visited  by 
the  Nubian  geographer  Edrisi.  Edrisi  states 
that  Jvi  Singh  waa  then  a  buddhist.*-j^^to^. 
.  BAGHEIJGUND,  a  territory  in  Central  In- 
dia, whose  princes  are  of  the  Baghel  or  Bsgbela 
race.  This  territory  is  also  known  as  Rewa. 

BAGHL  As.  Hind.  Paaa.  rebellious. 

BAGHLAH.  Ajub.  A  ahip  of  the 
eastern  seas,  of  the  Indian  Ocean. and  Bay  of 
Bengal,  from  60  to  300  tons  burthen.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic^  and  ia  the 
feminine  of  Baghl,  a  mu,le,  but  is  variously 
written  by  Europeans,  as  Bagla,  Baggaiow. 
Wellsted  anpposed  it  to  be  from  the  bindi- 
baicala,  the  crane.  Burion's  Pilgrimage^  i*  262. 
WelUted's  TraoeUy  I.  p.  i  6.  See  Boat. 
:  BAGH-LUTA,  BaNO.  Uoonaeed.  Gooculus 
apuminatos. 

BAGH-NULA.  Bekg.  Spider-Wort.  Cynotia 
ajillaria. 

BAGNU.    Hind,    Populua  eiliata. 
.  BAGH-NUKKOSHIM^   B»»o.  Lablab  fal- 
c^tum,  minus. 


B  AGHBAIC  near  Chalcikar  about  80  ttBn 
north  of  Kabul  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Priaseptobft 
Alexandria  apud  Oaucaaam,  in  which  Alexin- 
der's  army  passed  the  winter  of  330 — 29  B.  G. 
Greco^Bactrian  ooina  have  been  fonnd  heie  in 
great  profusion. 

BAGHUNA.    HiKD.  Bhua  ootinns. 

BAG  H WAN,  a  territory  in  Baluchistan,  heU 
by  the  Eltaiz-Zye,  a  branch  of  ihe  Kambsoui 
tribe,  related  to  the  Khan  of  Kelat  See  Kiai- 
bsrari;  Kelat. 

BAGL  Can.  Sweet  flag. 

BAGIBETTT,  a  river  near  Plawey  in  Kiik- 
nagurh. 

BAGLA  OR  BAGULA.  Sava.  The  gs- 
nus  Ardea. 

BAGLA     See  Baghlah.    Boat. 

BAGLAN,  on  the  crest  of  the  weatern  gbati, 
supposed  to  be  the  original  leaideace  of  ths 
Mahrattas,  who  there,  as  a  monntain  raeCi  enlii* 
vated  the  fertile  valleys  or  Mawala.  Ses  India. 

BAGLAST.    Dam.     Baliaat. 

BAGLUNG  Chaur,  a  town  in  L.  SS^  U' 
£.  and  L.  S8<»  24'  N. 

BAGLYE,  a  river  in  Sylhet« 

BAGMUTTUE,  a  river  nearMul^:  (k 
Little  Bagmuttee  runs  through  Muauflfaraogsr. 

BAGNA,  a  riyelr  near  B^poor  in  thAftiIis« 
thoo  district. 

BAG-NAK  or  Wag-nak,  amongst  thetfali^ 
rsttas,  a  weapon  worn  on  the  hand  in  the 
form  of  a  tiger'a  claws,  made  of  eurfcdsteot 
blades  set  on  a  bar  with  rings  through  whieh 
the  fingers  paas.  It  is  struck  aa  if  tearing  with 
daws.  It  was  a  weapon  of  ibis  kind  with  whiflk 
Sivaji  struck  Afsul  Khan.     See  Bowani. 

BAGON.     PHILLIP'    Balaohong. 

BAGOON,  Beno.  Common  £gg-plaok» 
Solanum  melongena. 

BAGOOWAL,  a  town  in  Long.  74«  30'  B. 
and  Lat.  83^57' N. 

BAGORAH  a  town  in  Hungpoor  distrieL 

BAGKAM,  a  town  in  Long.  69?  8'  &  ^^ 
Lat.  34^  28*  N. 

BAGRENDI.    Hind.    Jatropha  enieas. 

BAGRL  Hindi.  Aoeordiog  to  Wilson,  Bagtf 
is  the  tract  lying  between  the  8.  W.  hoidcit 
of  Hariana  and  the  Sutlej,  occupied  by  theBsffH 
tribe  who  are  regarded  as  Jau.  Bagsr  is  sh* 
a  tract  on  the  S.  W.  of  Malwa  ;  and  a  robbw 
race  called  Bagri  have  settled  in  the  esiM 
parts  of  Malwa,  Hissav  and  Bhattisaa.  Sir 
H.  Elliot  saya  they  were  originaUy  Bajpots,  sot 
classed  as  Jats..  Some  Bagri  are  professed  roblM0» 
—WUeorCs  Glossary.    £lUot'e  Sufpkmenl. 

BAGBI,  low  caste  hindns  of  Central  Iste 
professed  robbers  now  settled  in  the  esst  ^ 

Malwa* 
BAG-8IRA  .HiND.Gryllusmonstrosus.Loca*' 

BAGU.    Ualjlx.    WAoa.  Jav»€ae;fl«^ 

mium  gnetum. — Craw/nrd*s  lHe»^  p*  ^ 

BAGUI.    Philippine.    Typhooni 
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BAHAB. 


BAHAWULPUR. 


BAGUHFBTTA,  ioLoBg.   77^  50' E.  and 
I«k  1 S""  15'  N, 
BAOUNy  a  rivar  Besr  SingpoMr  in  Bands. 
BA6UB,  a  Uurf^  tmei  of  eountry  in  Mai* 
WK  iU  peopla  are  eailed  Bagri.  See  Bagri. 

BAH  A,  aUile  a^^ed  to  Sikh  asoelios; 
both  ikia  and  8kak  (king)  were  irequentlj 
employed  by  the  Sikh  kistoriana  when 
apeaking  of  their  founder.  They  even  style  him 
Nanuk  Narinkur,  or  Nanuk  the  Omnipresent. 
— Malcolm^  MacjgregorU  HUtory  qfike  Sikhs^ 
Vol.  I.  /r-  48. 

BAHA,  a  waterHsourae  natural  or  artificial. 
It  ia  from  Babna,  Hind,  to  flow. 

BAHADUR.  Faaa,  The  seventh  title 
amongst  ladian  mabomedans  and  hindus,  and 
genendly  given  along  with  other  titlee,  as  Mota- 
iDid«iid«Dowlah,  Bahadur;  Hadar-ul-IJmra, 
Bahadur  ;  Sir  Salar  Jung»  Bahadur. 

BAHADUR  KHETL,  in  Afghan ittan»  to  the 
east  of  the  Joorduk  Paas.  There^  also  at  Kbar- 
nh  and  Lutumur,  are  the  three  Trans-Indus 
See  Khyber,  Waziri. 
BAH/kDUR  SHAH,  Emperor  of  Dehli.  His 
was  Maazzam,  he  was  son  of  Anrungzebe. 
Afker  liaving  defeated  and  slain  bis  brother 
Aeud  in  a  battle  near  Agra,  on  tbe  demise  of 
kla  falber,  he  ateended  the  throne.  He  died  at 
L^ore  hi  1712,  aged  72»  after  a  rei«;n  of  B 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferokh-kir 
^vko  tortured  to  death  the  dikh  guru  Banda,  a 
byragi  aaeetic,  auooessor  of  Gurn  8ovittd. 

BAH»  A-liI8&>  a  navlKabla  branch  firom  the 
Karaa  liver,  that  parts  from  it  7i  mika  from 
MahaoMifabt  and  rana  31  miles  8«  S.  to  the 
Pcniae  gulf.  See  Baha  ;  Khuaistan. 

BAHAN.  Baskta.  Popnlaa  Buphratiea; 
Haphiatea  poplar. 

BAB  AN  BAN  JAR,  land  aUowed  to  lie  fal- 
low: fa&ow  kad. 

BAHAI6I,  Oft  BHAN6I,  in  peninsular  In- 
dia* a  poaUl  term  for  the  heavier  book  and 
patoal  ^otta 

BAHAR,  in  Long*  85<»  32'  £.  aod  Lat.  25° 
IV  M«  The  chief  towa  of  the  province  of  Bahav. 
BAHAR  OK  B£UAB»  one  of  the  ancient 
tenitorial  divisions  of  India.  It  ia  traversed  by 
Ike  Oaagaa»  and  now  embraoea  the  revenue 
diatriete  of  Bahar^  Bhaugelpoor>  DurrampQor, 
Raaagbar,  Skahabad,  Monghyr,  Saran,  Tirhoot 
and  Fatna,  an  area  of  6,694  square  miles  with  a 

KalatioD  of  2,500,000.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the 
igal  Preafdenoy,  extending  to  the  N.  W.  of 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Viadhya 
LBtamSy  from  ihe  borders  of  Bundelkbaad  or 
Bewak  and  Malwah  to  the   Qangstic 
It  inciudaa  the  districts  of  Pakwaa  and 
li  well  aa  the  lower  half  of  the  valley 
of  Ike  8miy  and  ia  separated  from  Orissa  by  the 
aiatetAaa  af  tbe  Yindkya.  ahaia.    The  cKmate 
ia  mauhrte  that  of  Oiisaa*  It  is  separated  from 
the  proviaee  of  Bengal  by  the  Rigmabal  bills. 
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Bahar  is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  the 
Gandak  and  the  Sone  rivers  and  is  travtirsed  by 
the  Rajmahal  hills,  which  run  in  a  north  easter- 
ly direction  towards  the  Ganges.  Tbe  origin 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Hindus  assert  it  to  be 
from  Viharay  a  monastery,  but  Professor  Wilson 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Bhar  race 
who  are  distributed  through  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  Kol  race  also  extend  into  Bahar^ 
—WUson't  Glo$8arf.     See  Topes,  Vihara. 

BAHAKA,  ALSO  BALHARA,  an  ancient 
hindn  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Quzerat  and  Sural 
(SaurashtraX  The  capital  was  Balabhipnra,  and 
the  dynasty  waa  named  Bahara,  Balabhi  and 
Bala  Rai.  Balahhipura  was  destroyed  by  the 
I  Parthiana  in  A.  D.  524.     Bee  Saurashtra. 

BAH ABLOO,  one  of  the  sevea  Turkish  tribes 
that  supported  Shah  Ismael,  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Suffavean  kings  of  Persia,  about  A.  D.  1500. 
Tbey  wear  the  red  cap,  and  are  part  of  the 
KazziH)ash«     See  Kajar,    Kazsilbash. 

BAHARPOOB,  a  town  in  the  Hooghly  dis^ 
triot  of  BengaU 

BAHaDKRPOOR,  a  town  in  Long.  S?^^ 
52'  £.  and  Lat  24"^  24'  N. 

BAHADERPOOBAH,  ia  Loag.  75^  53'  B. 
and  Lat.  21 "»  43' N. 

BAHAWULPUR,  a  mahooiedaa  territory 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  river  Indna,  north  of 
Saurashtra.  The  reigning  family  can,  it  is  said, 
traoe  their  descent  to  the  great  caliphs  of 
Bagdad,  including  '^  Haronn-al-Baahid."  But 
such  genealogies  are  always  donbtfuK  Tbe 
reigning  chief  at  Bahawalpur  aeoordiag  to  Mr. 
Masson  is  of  a  Jet  family,  called  Daoudpntra, 
or  the  sons  of  David.  They  fbnnerly  lived 
about  Shikarpur,  bat  becoming  numerous,  aad 
perhaps  refractory,  they  were  expelled ;  and 
crossing  the  Indus,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
country,  where  they  established  separate  and 
independent  ehiefships.  Many  of  their  leadera 
Duilt  towns,  to  which  they  gave  their  vesper^ 
live  names ;  hence  Bahawalpm*,  the  town  of> 
Bftbawal ;  Ahniedpur,  the  town,  of  Ahmed  t 
Faialpur,  the  town  of  Fazil  ;  Sabznl  Kot^  the 
kol  or  fovt  of  Sabsal  ;  flee.,  &o»,  Bahawalpur 
is  seated  on  tbe  skirts  of  tbe  desert.  The  towa- 
is  built  a  few  miles  from  the  south  bank  oi  the. 
Gharra  river  and  the  transition  ftom  a  land- 
of  stenlity  and  solitude  to  one  of  fertility  and 
abundance  is  very  striking  to  .the  tfavelfer  ap« 
proaching  it  from  the  east.  The  Bahawalpup 
territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
provinces  of  Molten,  Mankjrah,  and  Liya-.- 
To  the  south  it  has  the  great  desert,  separating 
it  from  Jessalmir.  On  tbe  east  it  touches  to 
the  north  on  the  landa  of  the  Sikh  chief  ot 
Patiala,  and  more  directly  east,  on  the  frontieia 
of  the  Bajput  principality  of  Bikkanir^.  Wc^t-*' 
ward  it  is  defined  by  tbe  river  InduSy  which 
divide8[  it  from  Kittaa  Kote,  and^  a  slip  of  ,ter«. 
ritorgr  dependent  qa  Peia  Gba^  Khan  i  and. 
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lower  down,  from  Hnrrand  and  Dajil,  provinces 
of  the  Brabai  Khan  of  Kelat 

Bahawalpar  is  remarkable  for  tbe  manufac- 
tnre  of  longees,  or  silken  girdles,  and  turbans. 
The  inhabitants  of  this,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
ooantries  on  the  west  and  north,  are  principally 
Jut  and  BeIoch>  who  profess  tbe  mahomedan 
religion.  There  are  many  opulent  and  commer- 
cial towns  in  the  Bahawalpur  dominions. 
Amongst  the  first  class  towns,  may  be  reckoned 
Behawalpurithdcapital,)Barra,or(6reat)  Ahmed- 
pur,  Uchy  Khanpur,  &c.  Amongst  the  second 
class,  Gbuta,  (or  little)  Ahmedpur,  Allahabad, 
Gugnjar  Walla,  Ghanni  Ehandi  Got,  Ghazipur, 
Kinjer,  Pnlarah,  Murut,  Moz  Ghar,  Gudiana, 
&c.  Bahawalpur  is  seated  about  two  miles 
from  the  river  Garrak  Barra  Ahmedpur  from 
having  been  merely  a  cantonment  has  become 
an  extensive  and  commercial  town,  as  well  as 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Khan. 

Uch  is,  perhaps,  the  more  ancient  of  the 
towns  in  the  country.  The  name  is  borne  by 
two  towns  ooutiguous  to  each  other.  One  of 
them,  Pir-ka  Uch,  was  bestowed  on  Pir  Nassir- 
nd-din,  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Khan«  Khan- 
pUr  is  forty  oosses  from  Barra  Ahmedpur.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  country  amazingly  fertile, 
and  is  a  dep6t  for  indigo,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  Chuta  Ahmedpur  is  a  fair-sized  town, 
with  good  bazaar,  and  surrounded  with  mud 
walls.  Gujugar  Walla,  Ghanni  Khandi-Got, 
Ghazipur,  and  Kinjer,  are  all  small,  but  com- 
mercial towns,  dealing  principally  in  grain,  the 
produce  of  the  country.  Pularah,  on  the 
frontier  of  Bikkanir,  has  a  good  bazaar.  Gudiana 
a  frontier  town.  Murut  has  a  trade  in 
grain,  but  is  of  little  importance  as  to  its  posi- 
tion. Moz  Gbar  is  not  so  large  a  town  as 
Hurut,  but  it«  contiguous  fortress  is  a  lofty 
stroctore,  built  of  kiln-burnt  bricks.  The  chief 
fortress  of  the  state  is  Durawal,  equi-distant 
from  Ahmedpur  and  Bahawalpur,  or  eighteen 
coes  form  each.— -^/?AfiMto}i«'«  Kingdom  qf 
CittiM,  Vol.  i,  j9.  26.  Ma$9onU  Joumeyi^  Vol. ». 
/•  17  io  26.     See  Saurashtra.     Bhawul-pur. 

BAHDINAN,  tribe  in  Kurdistan,  along  with 
the  Sekkir,  Nur-nd-din,  8binki,  Gellati,  Bulbasi, 
Jass  and  Mikri,  aie  under  the  prince  of  Ama*> 
diyah  and  Bowanduz,  and  number  4,00,000 
soiials.     See  Kurdistan. 

BAHL  Hind.  A  ledger,  ordinarily  pronounc- 
ed Bhy. 

BAHIKA,  a  tribe  occupying  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Indus  near  Attok,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  and  Ghandragupta.  See  Kabul : 
Chandragupta,  The  Bahika  were  one  of  the 
republican  races  known  as  the  Arashtra  (Sans.) 
or  the  kingless,  the  republican  defenders  of 
Sangala  or  Sakala.  They  are  the  AdraistsB  of 
Arrian,  who  places  them  on  the  Bavi.  They 
"^ere  known  by  the  several  names  of  Bahika> 
Jartikka  and  TakkS;  from  which  last  it  the 
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name  of  their  old  capital  of  Taxila  or  Takk 
sila  as  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  people  itj 
exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Pasji 
Hills,  and  their  alphabetical  characters  under  t 
name  of  Takri  orTakni  are  now  used  bv  att 
hindtts  of  ELasbmir,  and  the  northern  mountiii 
from  Simla  and  Sabathoo  to  Kabul  and  Bami 
— EUioL    See  Ghandragupta.    Kabul. 

BAHIRA.  Sans.  Terminalia  bellerica.  Bdi 
leric  myrobolan,  the  fruit,  is  very  astringent 
considered  oooling,  and  given  in  hematarii^ 
much  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  mesalifaa  ;  is  eoni" 
mon  in  all  bazaars  ;  and  sells  at  eight  seen  tm 
one  rupee. — Oen.  Med,  Top.  of  ^jmertyp.  \%i 

BAHIK-VASI,  Hind.  A  hindu  of  anclea 
avocations  who  resides  outside  (babir)  the  towi^ 

BAHLIU,  a  mahomedan  tribe  in  Disai 
and  Meerut.  Some  of  the  banjara  of  Bohi| 
cund,  take  the  name  of  Bahiim. — TTtliosV 
GloHary.  A  mahomedan  tribe  near  MeeniL 
also  Banjara  tribes  of  Rohilcund,  also  a  gaol 
'of  thugs.— j&2/to<. 

BAH-MAH-THOA.  Bubm.  A  usefaltinHJ 
ber  of  Tavoy.  ^ ' 

BAHMAN*,  the  mahomedan  pronaodttioi 
of  brahman.     See  Brahman. 

BAHMAN,  afterwards  named  Ardeshirm 
the  son  of  Isfendiyar,  the  brazen-bodied,  a 
prince  of  great  renown  in  Persian  aoDilib  He 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  heroei  in  the 
Shah  Namah. 

BAHMANI,  a  dynasty  of  mahomedan  sove- 
reigns who  ruled  in  Beder,  in  the  Dekbsn.  Thcj 
held  the  country  towards  Gulburga,  in  tte 
eouth-west  and  part  of  Telingana  in  tbe  eait 
The  first  of  the  dynasty  was  Ala-ud  din  Hrnsaii 
Gangawi,  Bahmaiii.  When  the  Brabmani  kisf- 
dom  of  the  Dekhan  became  dismembered  tt 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  into  tbe  fiw 
states  of  Bejapore,  Ahmednuggur,  Berar,  Qd- 
conda,  and  Beder  ;  these,  for  160  years,  eon- 
tinned  incessantly  at  war  and  ruined  the  eeotie 
of  the  Dekhan  so  that  it  is  still  with  few  iabibi- 
tants.  The  Kutub  Shahi  dynasty  of  Goloonds 
or  Hyderabad  commenced  about  A.  D.  l^SO. 
See  Hyderabad. 

BAHMAN  SAP  AID,  BAHMAN  SUBKH. 
Hind.    Gentaurea  behmen. 

BAUOLI OE  BHAWALI.  Hind.  Land  aboi 
the  village  homestead  in  Kangra,  fcc. 
BAHOB  in  Kangra,  a  kind  of  rock. 

BAHR.  A»AB.  Puts.  The  ocean,  a  leSit 
great  river,  as  Bahr-ul-Temen,  Bahr-ul-Abiii 
the  white  Nile  ;  Bahr-ul-Azrek,  tbe  blue  ss* 
Bahr-ul-Aswad,  the  Black  Nile,  Bahr-nl-K* 
zum,  the  Bed  Sea^  Bahr-i-Oman,  the  AnUtt 

sea. 

B  AHBAM,  the  name  of  five  of  the  Sassitnil 
kings  of  Persia,  whom  the  Bbu^aDS  i^jM 
Varanes  and  Varanus* 
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bahkein; 


BAIDERA. 
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Smith  Mordtman, 

Taranea  1  A,  D.  274,     271  the  4th  king. 
n    „     277,     274  5th    „ 

styled  8egan  Shah. 

III  „    294,      291  the  6th  king. 

IV  „     390,      389  styled  Kermao 

Shah. 
9,       y    „    420,      420  styled  Bahram 

Gour. 
In  the  reign  of  Bahram  Gour  the  famous  im- 
porter Maui,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Manichaeans, 
made  his  appearance,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
the  king.     Bahram  Gour,  was  famous  for  his 
liberty,  gallantry,   and   love  of  the  chase.  Ac- 
cording to    Colonel  Tod  the  darkest  period  of 
Indiaa  hiatory  is  during  the  six  centuries  follow^ 
lag  Vicramaditya,  during  which  foreign  tribes 
wrfB  pouring  into  India  from  the  north.  Doubt- 
kasmany  of  the  Rajput  tribes  entered  India  from 
the  north-west  regions  about  this  period.  Gror. 
Pen.  and  Oardha.  Hindi,  mean  the '  wild  ass/ 
and  Bahram  was  surnamed  Gor  from  his  partiali- 
ty to  huntinf?  that  animal.     Various  authorities 
state  that  Bahram  Gor  was  in  India  in  the 
fifth  oentnry,  and  left  progeny  by  a  princess  of 
Kanouj.     A  passage  io  an  ancient  Jain  M.  8., 
iadicatea  that  in  ''  S.  533,  Baja  Gardha-bhela, 
of    Gaooostba,  or  Sooiyavansa,  ruled  in  Balo" 
ikipooraJ*     It  has  been  surmised  that  Gardha- 
bhda  was  the  son  of  Byramgor,  a  son  of  whbm 
k  slated  to  have  obtained  dominion  at  Putun* 
— Jo(f a    Bc^oMthan,   Vol.  i.  p.  232.    See  Af- 
ghaoisUn ;  d^sanian  Kings  ;  Valerian. 

BAB  BAM,  general  and  regent  during  the 
BUaority  of  Akbar.  He  was  displaced  by  Ak- 
har,  agaiDat  whom  he  refolied,  was  defeated 
aad  pMrdoaed. 

BAHRAM  SHAH,  an  emperor  of  Delhi^  who 
depoied  his  sister  Eadhia,  and  reigned  for  two 
at  Delhi,  being  then  killed  in  a  molt. 
BAHBEIN,  the  name  of  two  isUnds  in  the 

Golf. 

BAHBEIN,  also  called  Awal  Island  on  the 
^waAamn  ahore,  IS  One  of  the  finest  in  the  golf.  It 
ia  eorcnd  with  Tillages  and  date-gardens;  and 
has  the  town  and  fort  of  Medinfl,   with  about 
e^|fat  or  nine  hundred   houses.    Bahrein,   ex- 
leada  6om  Lat.  26<'  14'  to  25^  46^  N.  and 
•ceopiea  a  central  position  in  the  Gulf  of  Bah- 
leb,  it  ia  about  80  miles  in  circumference,  27 
aailei  long  and  10  broad,  with  a  mahomedan 
population  of  about  70,000.     Its  p«arl  fishery 
emploja  about  4,500  vessels  and  boats.    Owing 
to  the  richness  of  its  pearl  fisheries,  Bahrein 
long  a  field  of  contention  between  the  difPar- 
powera  that  towards  the  end  of  last  century 
finr  anpremacy  in  the  Persian   GuK.    In 
fta  year  1799,  after  having  often  changed  mas- 
conquered  by  theUUoobee  tribe,  by 
erer  since  been  held  under  allegi- 
ance, at  nm  time  to  Muscat  and  afterwaf  ds  sac- 


oessiyely  to  the  Wahabees,  to  Turkey  and  to 
Persia,  and  now  in  independence.  It  furnishes 
the  best  dates  of  all  the  land  of  Oman.  In 
1820,  after  the  capture  of  Ras-ool-khyma  by  tiia 
expedition  sent  against  the  piratical  tribes  in 
the  Gulf,  the  two  chiefs,  Abdoolla  bin  Ahmed 
and  Snleimau  bin  Ahmed,  who  then  roled 
Bahrein  conjointly,  signed  a  preliminary  engage- 
ment not  to  permit  in  Bahrein  the  sale  of  pro- 
perty procured  by  plunder  and  piracy,  and  to 
restore  all  Indian  prioonert  then  in  their  posses- 
sion. They  also  subscribed  a  general  treaty  for 
the  pacification  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Chiefs 
of  Bahrein  were  parties  to  the  engagement  in 
1847  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.— 
Kinntir^a  Qeographiedl  Memoir^  p,  17.  EctM'^ 
burgh.  WeUited:  AUekiton'i  TreatUM.  See 
Khorfaken. 

BAH'KWATTIAH,  (bahV,  out  and  wat  a 
road).  This  term  is  applied  to  Kattyawar 
Rajpoots  who  on  some  quarrel  with  their  land- 
lord quit  their  villagea,  which  thus  lie  waste, 
and  occupy  the  neighbouring  fastnesses  from 
whence  they  make  inroads  until  hunted  down, 
or  a  compromise  or  settlement  occur.  See 
India. 

BAHU,  a  land  measure  in  Java,  equal  to  71 
acres. — S^mond$. 

BAHU.  Hind.    The  arm. 

BAHU-DAK  A,  a  hindu  ascetic  mendicant,  a 
Sanyaai.  Wilaon  derives  the  term  from  bahu, 
many  and  udah  a  water,  aa  such  mendicants  beg 
from  every  house.— ^iZi(»».  See  Paramahansa. 

BAHUBA.  BfiMG.    TerminaUa  bellerica.— 

BAI,  BAEB,  BYE,  BHIE  Mahr,  A  lady, 
a  mistress,  a  respectful  address  for  a  woman. 
In  Bengal,  a  dancing  girl,  a  prostitute. 

BAIA,  Aa.  BAIv  As.  A  sale,  Bai-namah,  a 
of  sale.     Baina  Earnest  money. 

BAIBABANG.  Hind.  Myrsine  Africana. 

BAIBABANG^KATAL  Hind.  Melissa  or 
Nepeta. 

BAIBGA  f  A  tree  of  Akyab,  plentiful  in 
the  Saadoway  district.  Uaed  for  firewood — 
CaL  CaL  B».  1862. 

BAIB-TaH.    Burh.    Conocarpns  robuata. 

BAID,  or  Bed,  herbalists,  who  search  for 
and  sell  medicines.  They  are  often  quoted 
as  authorities  for  the  properties  of  plants, 
but  they  are  poor  and  illiterate,  often  beggars. 
They  are  a  caste  or  a  race*  A  considerable 
number  ocoopy  the  Hyderabad  country  neat 
the  Bheemah.    See  Yed. 

BAID.  Hind.  Populus  alba. 

BAI  DEB  A.  Can  ?  The  people  or  tribe 
from  whom  the  term  Pindara  was  obtained,  and 
many  of  whom  are  occupied  aa  carriers  on  bul^ 
locks.  In  the  many  cultivated  spots  throughout 
the  hills  which  extend  northwards  from  Kapala^ 
durga,    Tippoo    settled    many     Baidara    or 
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BAIKAL. 


BAIBIS. 


hnnten  who  received  *12'  pagodM  t  iyear,  and 
served  as  {irregular  troops  when  required. 
They  were  excellent  marksioaii,  and  id  following 
the  armies  spared  neither  life  nor  property. 
These  men  were  the  chief  instruments  of  Hyder 
and  bis  son  in  the  depredations  of  the  Cama- 
tic.  There  are  two  Baidair  principalities  in  tJ^ 
Dokhan,  one  at  Zorapore  (or  Baider  Zorapalorl 
and  one  at  Ghiir-^hantab.  The  men  «jre  tall 
end  good  lookinii;  fond  of  sport.  They  -eat  ihe 
wild  hog  and  when  I  paasad  through  wore 
urgent  for  to  join  them  in  hunting  it.*^ 
Buchanan* B  Myaorey  p,  179. 

BAIDWANA,  desoendanU  of  tiie  Chmhone 
or  Pramara  Rajpoot,  who  embraced  mahoaoe* 
-danism.     See  Chowhone. 

BAI£8    DE   €I£NIEYBE.   Fr.   Juniper 

Berries. 

BAI6A.R.  HiM)>.  Id  thteeoutii  of  India,  per- 
sons comi>elied  to  give  their  labour  as  poTtera 

•or  for  publie  works.     It  is  the  oompukory  or 

statute  liibour  of  Britain. 

BAIGAB.     Wilson  says   that  Baigar  is« 

^ame  of  the  Kharwar  tribe,  but    this   terai 

:is  not.  known  in  the  Peninauldu  The  Kharwar 
are  dyers  with  the  red  dye  from  the  Morindt 

iim  bells  ta. 

BAIKAR.  UiMD.  Oil  from  P«iiMepia  utilia, 
BAIKAL  Lake  in  Mongolia  is  an  expaiuiion 

tof  the  Angura  river.  Its  length  is  -nearly  400 
miles  (aooording  to  Bell  300  miles)  with  46 
miles  of  average  breadth  from  north  io  south. 

Jt  has  steam  bioata  plytnte  on  it*     Its  aeal  and 

•aturgeon  fisheriea  are  valuable,  and  the  oil  of 
the  hsh  called  the  golomjnka,  the  Calliony- 
mua  Baicalenais  is  valuable.  Moorithins  fenoom- 

.paaa  the  lake  entirely.  The  river  BeUngue  falls 
into  it  from  the  south-west  and  here  the  lake 

.is  about  60  mileS'bioad  ;  the  Paeur>»ku-simo 
from  the  south-east,  and  the  Ooug-lu^-la 
(Upper  Angnra)  from  the  north-easL  Towards 
tbe  north-eaatem  end  of  the  Idcb.isan  island 
called  0-leao-han  (Olchon)  about  50  lee  j)ij 
bwadth,  and  200  hundred  or  jnbre  in  length. 
This  island  is  frequented  )by  50  or  more  of 
the   families   of  the    wandering   tribea  of  the 

•  Mongols  and  the  Pu-ia^'te  (Buraty  of  Bell), 
and  I  hey  brinfc  hither  with  ihemiheir  boitees. 
Baikal  Iflke  ie  1,715  feet  i^bofve  therletel  of  the 
aea,  Seltagbinsk,  1,779  feet,  and  Eiakhta  2,4iQD; 

.  feet :  eoiisequenlly  higher  tthan  all  the  lowus' 
oftfoeHaraand  the  Swias  Alps.  "  TheBaikal  baa 

'-many  and  varioua  kinds  of  excellent  fish,  par-' 
ticularly  sturgeon,  and  a  fish  .called  cunuUy,  in 
shape  and  taste  vesemblinga  hening^'but  blcoader 
and  Ibr((6r.  The  omuHy  cotne  in  vast  fshoaU 
from  the  Baykal,  in  autumn,  up  the  jinr 
Selinisue  to  spawn,  after  Jwhioh  ithey  return  to 
tlte  lake  so  weak  that  many  of  themiare  car- 
ried down  floating  on  the  siiv6ice*of  the  stream. 

'  Dufmg  Uie    progress  of   Ihe  opottUy  up  the 


nVer,  the  inhabitanta  of  the  adjacent  villasres 
assemble  with  their  uets,  and  catch  as  many 
of  them  as  they  please.  Ou  this  occasion  the 
poor  take  what  they  can  use,  and  tbe  rest  are 
left  upon  the  banks.  These  fishes  adyanoe  up 
the  river  about  10  miles  a  day.  On  (heir  first 
appearance,  the  report  is  soon  spread  over  \be 
country,  and,  in  two  or  three  hours,  the  people 
catcb  as  many  as  tbey  need  either  folr  preteat 
use  or  winter  provisions.  This  fish  is  very 
at^reeable  food  either  fresh  or  salted.  They  are 
observed  to  be  much  better  and  fatter  the 
nearer  they  are  caught  to  tbe  sea.->S(aaaioR'f 
NarraMvet  p.  45-58,  Timhowskif's  Journey  to 
t^ekin^  I,  17-18.  See  Bouriat;  Mongol ;  Koulk: 
^ouren. 

BAIKIE,  Dr.  Kobert  a  medical  officer  of  tbe 
Madras  army,  who  wrote  observations  on  the 
Neilgberry  Hills  in  Mad.  LU.  Trans.  Vol.  IV. 
p.  388,  and  Notes  on  the  climate  of  CoorK* 
Ibid*  1836,  Vol.  IV.  part  2.  p.  338.— 2>r. 
BuuVi  Catalogue. 

BAIKUNTH,  the  heaven  of  Vishnu. 

BA.IL  KAMBAB,,  the  Caaaresa  name  of  the 
Taremuk  or  wandering  blacksmith.  Tbef 
wander  about  the  Mahratta  country.  Wilwn 
writea-the^name  Bailu  kanomar,  Kar« 

BAlLUCH,  a  river  near  Ghota  Bewnliah  in 
Oodeypaor. 

BAIKA.     8avs.  Andrqpqgon  muricaium. 

BAINGAN.  HiMD.  SolaiHim  meloogsDa, 
Sag  plant. 

BAIZ^OANI  BANG.  Hind.  A  duU  par- 
pte  color,  like  ihat  of  the  riod  of  the  haiogBa 
firuit 

BAINGAN  TAMAKU.  Hind,  a  variety 
of  tobacco. 

BAIO-JBNTL  BsNO.  Sesbania  Jigypiiaca. 
Pa  as, 

BAIBAGI.  HiND«  A  hindu  aaceticmeodicant. 

8te  Byragi,  Viragi. 

BAIRAGULLEE,  a  Kafir  tribe  ia  Kafina- 
taa 

BAIRATH,  a  town  between  Delhi  and  Jq- 
pur  near  Bhabra. 

BAIRIS,  a  river  that  isauea  from  tbe  Oodi- 
Sagurlatae  of  Bajputanah  and  passes  within  a 
mile  of  Ohitore.  There  are  two  grand  to^' 
voias  ^i&hin  aix  miles  of  each  other,  ^^ 
^ishala,  or  inUrnal  lake,  having  an  elevatioQ 
of  eighiy  feet  above  the  exiberoal  one,  tJM 
Oodi-dagur,  whose  outlet  forma  tbe  Bairn* 
Ike  P^shok  may  be  called  the  parent  of  tbe 
other,  although  it  ia  partly  fed  by  tbe  mm<ff 
lake  at  the  villa  of  Suhailea-ka-bari.  Sotb 
are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  in  circom- 
ferenee,  in  some  places  thirty-five  feet  doejv 
and  being  fed  by  the  perenniid  streams  bo^ 
the  Aravalli,  they  contain  a  consUnt  supply  ol 
water.  From  the  eztecnal  lake  to  Cbitof^ 
ihe  faU  ia.ao  alight  that   few  locka  would  M 
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BAIKAH. 


9AJRA. 


tvqniMd  ;  ind  the  soil  being  a  yielding  (foe 
throagkout,  ibe  eipmiBe  of  the  undertaking 
woidfi  be  moderate. — TotTt  BaJaHMan,  Vol'  II, 
p.  627. 

BAIRIYB.  SiNOH.  A  durable  wood  of 
Cejton,  weighing:  571b.  10  oa.  per  cubic  foot,  and 
lasdng  10  to  30  years.  The  tree  is  found 
ehi^y  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivera,  in  the 
Bortbem  and  western  provinces  of  Ceylon, 
ami  ita  limber  is  used  for  anchors  and  in  house- 
baildins. — Mr.  Adrian  MeniU* 

BAI9,  according  to  Professor  Wilson,  a 
muneroua  tribe  of  Rajputs,  in  Ondh«  and  at  BaiV 
WBia  in  the  N.  W.  Wovincps  who  gire  their  name 
to  a  district.  They  assert  that  they  came  ftt>m 
MaRJi  Paithun  in  the  Dekkhan,  and  that  they  are 
dcacendanta  of  King  Saiivahana  (A.  D.  78  )  They 
are  indiided  amongst  the  86  Boyal  races. — Wil- 
mm'$  Olomarf. 

BAIS.  Hind.  A  species  of  Salix  or  willow. 

BAIS.  HiM]>.  A  ycrbal  alteration  from 
Yds,  or  Vesya,   the  th«rd  order  of  the  bindua. 

The  bankers*  merchants  and  shop-keepers 
kaovn  aa  Marwari,  call  themsdves  Baia  or  Yais. 
bee  Vesya. 

BAI8A  BoL.    See  BoL 

BAldA£U>  amengat  Hindoos  the  firat  of 
their  loni-aolar  months,  April  and  May.  On  the 
iiai  baiaakh,  ia  a  holydsyp  in  which  bin- 
dua bathe  aa  a  religious  Ctfremoniai,  in  rivera, 
eaaala»  at  Uardwar,  in  the  Ganges  qv  other  boly 
iWcia. 

BAISHNAVA.  See  Vftishnafa, 

BAlbHEE.  Bbng.  Willow  tree.  Salix  Baby 
loaica. 

BAISLEE.  A  river  near  Bijowlae  in  6wa- 
Kor. 

BAIT.  Arab.  A  house,  Bait-Ullah,  the 
hoBseofGod,  Mekka»  Bait-ul-makaddas,  tiie 
Uoly  hoQset  Jerusalem. 

'*BAIT."  Aa.  Hind,  Psbs.  A  couplet  in 
the  Aiahie,  Persiaa  and  Hindustani  poetry  of 
the  jnahoasedans  but  the  poets  of  Sind  apply 
the  word  to  their  peouliar  triplets.    The  wsr 

kg  or  that  sung  in  battle  like  the  Arabic 
ia  called  ''bbair"  in  Siud,  and  waa  per- 
forawd  bj  the  Miraai>  or  bard,  who  accompanies 
the  cbief,  daring  the  combat,— jSar^'a  Sindy 

BAiTAUA.    Savs.  Dry  Ginger. 

BAITOOL,  a  district  in  Central  India,  near 
the  aoaree  of  the  Taptee  river. 

BAIT^tTL-PAKlH,  an  inland  t^wn  of  the 
^ietricCof  Tehama,  a  province  of  Temen*  The 
low*  of  Arabia,  from  which  the  coffee  tree  was 
taken  to  Bourbon. 

BaIZ.  Aa.  White,  a  mark  or  signature  by  a 
ftarfsftuiy  mabomedan,  generally  the  fir H  part  of 
the  AnWc  letter  9»ad. 

BAVUH,  alao  Baidah,  Abab.  An  egg  : 
idaO|  owtig  lo  the  ahape>  the  testis. 


BAIZA-BAI  was  bom  towards  the  close  of 
the  18th  century.  Her  father  was  Shirzi  Bad, 
Ghatgay,  a  Mahratta  leader  and  minister  of  great 
notoriety,  and  her  brother  was  Hindoo  Rao.  She 
was  married  to  Dowhit  Kao  Seindiah  with  great 
pomp,  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  disposi- 
tion and  masculine  temper,  and  when  her  hu!tbnnd 
died  childless  fn  1827,  she  assumed  sovereign 
power.  Afterwards  she  adopted  Mugut  Rao,  A 
relative  of  her  husband,  and  acted  as  Regent  till 
Mugut  Bao  came  of  age,  when,  weary  of  re- 
straint, he  sought  British  protection,  and  he  waA 
placed  on  the  lllusnud  in  A.  D.  1833.  On  this, 
Baiza  Bai  retired  to  Agra,  then  to  Furruckabad, 
and  subsequently  to  her  Jaghira  in  the  Dtk- 
ban. 

BAIZAWI,  author  of  the  Nizam-ut-tuarikh,  a 
general  hiatory  of  the  Ghaaaavides. 

BAIZ-I-MUBGH.  Pers.  Fbwfs  egg. 

BAJA.  H*  Musical,  Baja  bajantri,  musical  in- 
struments. 

BAJAGBIHA.  See  Buddha.  Sakya  muni. 

BAJANTHI  KORAWA,  a  branch  of  the  Ko- 
rawa  tribe,  who  are  usually  the  village  musi- 
cians, from  Baja  music.  They  are  the  Bajnutri* 
or  Gaon  Korawa  or  Souai  Kolawaru.  See  Ko* 
rawa,     India. 

BAJASWA.  According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  Indu  (Lunar) 
Aswa  bore  the  epithet  of  Mida  (pronounc- 
ed Mede),  viz.,?oora'mede,  Uja-mede,  and 
Deomede,  and  he  supposes  these  to  be  the 
Aswa  invaders  of  Assyria  and  Media,  the  sons 
of  Bajaswa,  expressly  stated  to  have  multiplied 
in  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  emigrating 
from  their  paternal  seats  in  Panchalica. — Tod^t 
Eajasthan,  Vol,  L  p-  58« 

BAJAWAR,  also  Bajor,  a  mountain  district, 
in  Central  Asia,  south  of  Kafiristan.  Bee  India  ;' 
Kafir ;  Khyber. 

BAJaZET  or  BAYAZID  AN8ARI,  the 
founder  of  the  Roshanai  sect  of  mahomedans  : 
called  by  the  opposite  sects  Pir-Tarik  or  the 
saint  of  darkness 

BYAZED  OB  BAJAZET,  a  rocky  fortress  on 
the  N-  W.  frontier  of  Persia- 

BAJl  RAO,  the  name  of  two  Peshwa  or 
first  ofiUcers  of  the  Mahratta  sovereignty 
of  Poonah  and  Satarah.  Balaji  Baji  Kao, 
who  succeeded  his  father  after  the  battle  of 
Paniputl740,  where  the  Mahrattas  were  defeat- 
ed by  Ahmed  Shah,  Abdallah,  and  the  second 
Baji  Rao,  who  in  1818  surrendered  to  the 
British  after  the  battle  of  Ashtee  near  Foonah, 
The  Peshwas  had  usurped  sovereign  power.  See 
Mahratta*  Sevaji.   Peshwa. 

BAJPAI,  H.  Yajpoyi.  S.,  a  branch  of  the 
Kanouj  brahmans. 

BAJRA.  UiMD.  A  large  boat  in  use  for  tra* 
veiling  on  the  Ganges,  called  budgerow  by  the 
British'  See  Boat. 
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BAJU. 


BAKHBA. 


B AJR^y  ALSO  BAJBI.  Sansc.  A  weapon,  I  be  useful  in  this  manner,  if  European  capitdisia 
a  thunderbolt  should  think  proper  to  fish  the  rich  banks  of 


BAJBA.  Hind.  Pencillaria  spicata.  This  very 
common  grain  in  India  is  not  so  heating  as 
Jawari  or  Holcus  sorghum,  it  is  made  into 
cakes  or  porridge.  Sown  in  fields  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  rains. 

BAJBAN6A,  a  name  of  Bhairava,  it  means 
a  tbunder-boit  frame  from  Bajra,  a  thunder  bolt 
and  ane^a  the  body.     See  Bhairava.  Bairava*  , 

BAJBI.  Hind.  In  the  Panjab.  A  aort 
of  gravel  of  disintegrated  rock  used  also  when 
ground  up  in  forming  plasters  and  stucco.  Qu. 
Is  it  kaolin  or  decayed  felspar  ? 

BAJU.  A  maritime  people  in  the  Ami 
Islands,  who  venture  far  to  sea.  Many  of  the 
Bsgu  remain  throughout  the  year  near  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Maoasaar,  on  the  south  end  of  Ce- 
lebes, where  they  are  found  very  useful  in  carry- 
ing despatches.  They  are  chiefly  employed  by 
the  Chinese  in  fishing  for  trepang,  or  sea-slug, 
and  according  to  the  policy  invariably  adopted 
by  the  latter  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives, 
are  generally  involved  in  debt,  from  which 
extrication  ia  nearly  hopeless.  The  demand 
against  each  boat  or  family  usually  averages 
about  four  hundred  guilders  (twenty- five  pounds 
sterling)  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  no 
instance  is  on  record  of  their  ever  having  ab- 
sconded to  avoid  the  payment  of  their  debts. — 


the  pearl  and  mother-o-pearl  oysters  in  Malluda 
Bay,  and  amonirst  the  islands  of  the  Soola 
Archipelago,  which,  from  having  been  so  long 
neglected,  would  doubtless  be  found  immenselj 
productive,  Many  of  the  Baju.are  situated 
in  the  seas  of  Celebes,  about  the  Dutoh  settfe- 
ments,  and  are  found  very  useful  in  canyin^ 
despatches,  &o. — Lqv>^%  Sarawak^  p.  frtna  li% 
to  345.     See  Arm  Islands.     Orang-laut. 

BAJUR.  Hind.  Pashtu,  Picea  wehbiana, 
Picea  pinrow,  the  silver  fir 

BAJUR,  a  district  of  Afghanistan,  a  country 
north-west  of  Peshawar.   See  Bajawar. 

BAK.    Sans.     Ardea  torra  and  A  putea« 

BAIL  See  Bhak. 

BAKAL,  a  shop-keeper,  a  dealer. 

BAKAL,  low    caste  labourers  of  Caoank 

BAKHUR,  in  Bundelcund,  Sanger  aod 
Malwa,  a  sharp  plough  coulter. — Etl, 

BAK'HUR,  a  house,  a  cattle-shed.— ^tf. 

BAKAIN.    Hind.    Melia  serapervirsns. 

BaKA-KAI.   Mal.     Cucumis  melo. 

BAKAL.    Sans.     Mimusops  elengi. 

BAKAL.  Hind.  A  shop-keeper :  a  cIom 
fisted  person. 

BAKAM.     Arab.      Hind.      Gmalpim'a 


_  .  sappan. 

Barl,  p,  335.  The  Baju  are  commonly  called  Sea-       BAKAMU  CHAKKA.     Tbl.     Cmalpinii 
Gipsies.     They  are  found  in  considerable  nnm-    sapnan,  L. 

BAKAPU8HPAM  CHETTU.    Tbl.  Agati 
grandiflorum,  — D^w.  ror-albifiorum. 

BAKAR.    Hindi  of  the  Cis-Sutlej,  Kaleaar, 
nhabitants  of  I  &c.,  Cornus  oblonga. 
features  and        BAKAR    ATJ     . 


bars  in  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  east  coast 
of  Borneo,  and  the  west  coait  of  Celebes.  They 
are  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Johore, 
in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  they  much  resemble  in  features  and 
habits.  Many  of  them  are  aettled  in  pf^rmanent 
villages  on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo,  but  the 
greater  number  live  in  their  boats,  which  are 
jfrom  five  to  ten  tons  burden,  during  the  whole 
year,  and  shift  their  position  with  the  changing 
monsoon,  so  as  always  to  keep  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  island,  and,  consequently,  in  fif\t  weather. 
They  all  profess  the  mabomedan  religion,  and 
differ  but  little,  except  in  their  maritime  habits, 
from  the  Malays,  though  they  are  said  to  ad- 
here less  strictly  to  the  tenets  of  their  faith. 
They  also  detd  in  tortoise  shell,  and  it  is  said 
engage  in  piratical  acts,  though  they  do  not 
pursue  it  as  a  profession.  They  also  manufac- 
ture a  bitter  saline  substance  from  the  ashes  of 
sea-weed,  nipah  leaves  and  the  marine  plants  of 
salt  marshes,  with  which  they  traffic.  Such  of 
them  as  reside  in  permanent  habitations,  havo 
fowls  about  their  houses,  and,  in  all  respects, 
resemble  the  other  mahomedans.  Their  villages 
•re  built  on  posts,  and  always  over  the  water, 
and  close  to  the  ses,  or  near  the  mouths  of  large 
rivers,  in  which  the  enstern  part  of  the  island 
abounds.    They  are  expert  divers,  and  would 


BAKAR  ALI,  nephew  of  Saadat-Ali,  and 
father  of  Murtusza  Ali. 

BAKABJANT.     Bbno.     Melia  Boknyon. 

BAK  AS-  Sans.  Justicia  adbatoda  or 
Adhatoda  irandarussa. 

BaKAYUN.     Arab.    Melia  semperrireni. 

BAKGHI.  Sans.  Conyza  (SerratuW 
anthelmintica. 

BAKER,  W.  E.  A  Bengal  officer ;  a  writer 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  Naton) 
History  and  productive  resources  of  Indit, 
chiefly  contribnted  to  the  Journal  of  the  Bengd 
Asiatic  Society.  • 

BAKER,  author  of  Eight  Years'  Waader- 
ings,  and  also  the  Rifle  and  the  Hound  or  tb9 
Wild  Spirts  of  Ceylon. 

BAKERGANJ,  a  town  in  Bengal,  120  loaei 
east  of  Calcutta.  Itliea  between  the  Megna  aoi 
Jessore.  It  is  low  and  famed  for  ita  rice  asHar 
vation. 

BAKHA-  Pbb8.  Tortoise. 

B A  KHIL.  HiNm.  A  miser,  a  close  fiiud- 
person. 

BAKHRA,  a  town  in  Tirhoot,  where  tbers 
are  many  mounda  and   remains  of  an  aocieat. 


BAKBTIARI. 

kddlnst  dty,  with  images  and  inBeriptioDS.  See 
iBBariah ;  InMriptions  374-5. 

BAKBSH.  Pbks.  from  Bakshidao,  Pen.  A 
pft,  dooatioD,  a  donor,  usnally  Bux.  Bakhsh- 
ith,  a  preatni. 

BAKSHI,  a  military  chief,  a  paymaster. 

BAKHSHI  in  Turkiatan,  a  troubadonr^  a 
vmdering  singer. 

BAKHSHISH.  Akab.  Hind.  Pbbs.  A  pre- 
test, a  donation  or  gratuity,  in  Syria  and 
EgTpt,  regarded  as  the  drink^money  of  Europe, 
Tbe  milioffledans  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  shout 
fof  ^kbhish  on  every  occasion.  It  is  sel- 
to  Iwvd  in  India. 

BAKHTAR  ZAMIN,  the  Bakhtar  ooun- 
tiy,  the  present  name  of  the  country  between 
Bdkk  and  Kabul.     Ancient  Bactria. 

BAKflTEGAN,  a  lake  in  the  province  of 
Fm,  vhioh  receives  the  Kurab  river.  See 
Foi;  Inui. 

BAKHTIAR,  a  Oilji  general  who  under  the 
enkriofKuiub-ud-Din,about  A.D.  1,201  con- 
^ledBehar  ;  in  1208,  Bengal,  but  in  bis  ex- 
fieditioB  against  Bhootan  and  Assam,  be  was 
ainnily  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Bengal, 
vteie  died  from  vexation  about  A.  D.  1206. 

BAXHTIABI,  wandering  pastoral  tribes   of 
Xnrds,  who  take  up  their  warm  winter  quarters 
)fl  Anbiitan,  at  the   head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
^\  in  summer,   travel  northwards  amongst 
tHenmntains  of  Kirman  Shah.    The  inhabit- 
utiof  Lori-Bazurg  are  now  classed  under  the 
genenl  title  of  Bakhtiyari ;  but  originally  this 
B»iD€  matly  applied  to  a  email  tribe,  one  of 
tbe  tveity-six  distinct  clans  among  whom  the 
Pfwiaeewae  divided.     The  Bakhtiyari,  with 
their  dependencies,  numbered  recently  28,000 
fjBOiei.  They  comprise  exclusive  of  dependen- 
ce*, thiee  divisions — the    Haft — Lang,    the 
Cbahiiu.in,|5.g|uj  theDina  ruin.     The  Backti- 
yari  tribe  vlio  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Luristan 
^^ni  Ink  between  Shuster  and  Ispahan,  and 
faw  Sliofter  to  near  KermanshAh,  often  wander 
tostWrpart?.     They  have  often  attacked  lep- 
•ba,  Nadir  Shah  alone  having  almost  reduced 
2|««  They  are  named  Uarwxoeoettt  by  Strabo, 
j^lllJ^iiikbaris  in  the  euneiform  inseriptidns. 
^»  manners   and    language   have    scarcely 
«"ged  aince  the  days  of  Cyrus.     They  retain- 
« tbeir  independence  till  about  18i0  when  they 
vwe  eooqoared  and  decimated  by  the  Persian 
l*<inaen(,  and  their  chiefa  kep^  in  perpetual 
JJjwuaent  at    Teheran.    The   country  is 
^  '«  tbe  expedition    of    Alexander    and 
*||J«^      mle.    The  country  aouth  of  the 
2*  «^m  probably  formed  the  site  of  the 
2^«»  of  Scripture,  a  powerful  nation  in 
m  «y  diy,  of  Abraham,  before  the  kingdoms 
™  ^msnd  Babylon  rose  into  notice  in  the 
^     J?*  C.  A.  DeBodt^a  TraveU  in  Lurts^ 
«««a4iliii,ton.n.  522.    Ferru^g  Caravan 
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JaumeySf  p-    8-500.    Malcolm's  ffutorp  of 
Pernay  //.  465.     See  Fars.    Kashgoi,   Kur- 
distan, Luristan,  MamasenL 

BAKING*  As  mahomedans  object  to  eat  the 
fermented  loaf  bread  of  Europeans,  the  foN 
lowing  ia  a  receipt  for  unfermented  bread— 
Flour  1  lb.»  bicarbonate  of  soda  40  grains, 
cold  water  i  a  pint,  muriatic  acid  50  dropa* 
Tbe  following  is  a  receipt  for  the  preparation  of 
egg  or  Baking  Powder : — carbonate  of  soda, 
56  lbs.,  tartaric  acid,  28  lbs.,  potato  flour,  1 
cwt.,  turmeric  powder  f  lb»  The  egg  and 
custard  powders,  used  in  lieu  of  leaven  or  yeast, 
are  all  combinations  of  carbonate  of  aoda  and 
tartaric  acid,  mixed  up  with  w beaten  flour,  or 
other  kinds  of  starch,  and  are  often  coloured 
with  turmeric  or  chromate  of  lead  ;  the  latter 
ingredient  is  decidedly  injurious  to  health,  and 
if  in  large  quantities,  is  poisonous  ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  how  far  any  of  these  prepara- 
tions may  be  used  with  safety  to  the  public. — 
Hasaall. 

BAKKA  MEENA.  Hind.  Scops  Aldrovandi. 
See  Birda,  Ornithology. 

BAKKAL.  SeeBakal. 

BAKKA R,  built  on  a  rocky  island  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Rohri  tbe  fortress  of  Baiikar,  ia 
a  fortified  island,  and  was  once  held  by  the 
Durani,  latterly  by  Mir  Sobrab  of  Sind,  and 
now  by  the  British.  The  effect  of  the  landscape 
is  wonderfully  increased  by  the  beautiful  stream, 
and  the  immense  groves  of  date-trees,  which 
fringe  its  banks.  Every  traveller  will  be  delight- 
ed with  the  scenery  of  this  favoured  spot.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Talpur  dynfiBty^  29th 
Jany.  18S9. ^Afasson's  Joumey^Fol  L  p.  362, 

BAKKUL.  Hind.  The  fibrous  bark  of  the 
roots  of  certain  trees,  used  in  Malwa,  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  string  and  cord. — Royle. 

BAKLA,  DuK.  Yicia  faba,  the  garden 
bean,  cultivated  at  the  same  season  and  manner 
as  the  kidney  bean. — Ridddl, 

BAKLA  KUBTI, ''  the  bean  of  Pythagoras.'' 
See  Lotus. 

BAKLAT-UL-AHMAKA.  Arab.  Purslane. 

BAKLAZUN,  Duk?  Phaseolns  vulgaris; 
Dwarf  or  Kidney  Bean.— J?t<^^^. 

BAEM.  Hind.  The  dye  wood  of  Ceeaalpinia 
sappan. 

BAKOH,  ALSO  BAKOU,  also  BAKU,  in 
the  north  of  Persia  on  the  Caspian,  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  to  which  even  hindu  pilgrisis  from 
India  resort*  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  Bussiaa 
territory.  It  has  blapk  naphtha  springs^ 
and  when  the  weather  is  thick  and  hazy,  the 
springs  bubble  up  higher,  and  sometimes 
the  naphtha  takes  fire,  and  runs  like  burning 
lava  into  the  aea.  The  flaming  aoil  or  ever- 
lasting fire  of  Bakoh  ia  the  attraction  to  pil« 
grims  and  is  not  less  famoas^than  its  Naphtha 
aprings.     See  Kirkook,  Jogi. 
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B  AICOT.  Iron  of  this  place  is  largely  atiKiet). 

BaKK-EED,  also  Eed-as  Zoha.  A  mahome- 
dan  festiTai  held  on  the  lOtb  day  of  the 
ivelfth  month  of  the  mahomedan  year,  called 
2i-ul4i2g.  It  is  the  festival  in  coTDmemoration 
of  Abraham  offering  up  his  son  Isaac  or,  as  the 
roahomedans  say,  Ismael.  The  name  of  this  son 
i%  not  particularly  mentioned  in  ihe  Koran,  but 
he  is  generally  believed  by  mahomedans  to  have 
been  Ishmaei,  not  Isaac.  Some  Indian  Bhiah's 
however  suppose  him  to  have  been  I«aac ;  bat 
the  Persians  all  agree  that  he  was  Ishmael.  This 
feast  is  also  named  £'ed«t«kabeer  (the  great 
feast)  find  Eed-*us**zoha  (feast  of  daylight).  In 
India  it  is  called  bukreed ;  and  in  Turkey  Korban 
Beiram.  Numbers  of  sheep  and  goats,  sometimes 
a  oamel  or  an  ox  are  saerificed  on  this  day  and 
the  flesh  distributed  to  the  people. 

BAKRt,  A.  D.  763,  originator  of  the 
'Moulad-i-Sherif,  recitations  by  mahomedans  of 
the  birth,  miracles  and  death  of  their  prophet. 

BAKS.  Beng.  from  Sams.  Bakas  :  Adha- 
-toda  vasica* 

BAKSA.     BsNG.     Rottbolla  glabra. 

BAKSAR.  25 «  34'  ;  83^  59'  in  Hindustan 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Ganges,  70  miles  west 
of  Diaapore.  Railway  bungalov^  is  350  feet 
above  the  sea.     Ad.  SchL 

BAK3HI.  Hind-  Gardenia  tetrasperma. 
See  Bandaru. 

BAKU.  See  Bakoh. 

BAKUDAH,  a  small  town  near  Baghdad 
with  a  bazaar  and  mosque,  it  was  formerly  of 
great  importance* — Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys. 

BAKUNING,  a  tin  mine  of  Banka.  See  Tm. 

BAKUR-CHEEREA,  or  *  the  bird's  nest,' 
also  called  Jodagir  or  Hill  of  Strife  Joda,  on 
the  recommendation  of  an  ascetic,  erected  a 
castle  on  it.  Doubtless  its  inaccessible  position 
seconded  the  recommendation  of  the  h  rmit,  for 
its  scarped  summit  renders  it  almost  impregna- 
ble.—^oc?. 

BAKUS,  Bbmo.  .  Malabiff  nut  Adhatoda 
vaii^ca. 

.    BAL.  Hind.  BALA.  Hikd,  young,  as  bal- 
amrai  a  young  mango  grove. 

BAL.  HiNB.   BALM,   Tel.  Strength. 

BAL,  thd  sun  god  ef  the  .hindus,  identical 
with  the  Baal  god  of  the  Egyptians  and  western 
Semitic  natiooa.  The  worahtp  seems  to  have 
iieen  originaily  astrooomicai  and  subsequently 
piiysiologieal.  la  the  former,  tiie  sua  was 
«orsbif>ped  dirftt»  as  yet  io  India,  every 
iDoriiiDg,  and  at  every  solstiee  or  sakrani.  In 
the  physiological  worship^  the  female  power  of 
Bal  was  Baai-tis.  Theae  formed  an  androgyne 
divinity,  and  their  woishtp  had  a  physiological 
bearing.  The  asmitie  emblem  of  Baal  was  the 
5)illar  on  the  high  piaoes,  and  his  oompanioa 
was  the  bull  or  joalf— all  identical  with  the 
hiudu  mythology,  in  which  B«-al  or  Bal  is  re- 


presented by  Sva,  whose  emblem  is  the  pillij^ 
or  lingam  encircled  by  the  yoni  with  the  vaham 
bull,  Nandi  or  Basava  faciiig  in  front.  See 
Numbers  xxii.  41 ;  xuii  14-^28. 

The  worship  of  the  god  Bal  aeems  to  have 
been  adopted  iu  E:2ypt  and  throughout  south- 
western Asia,  anct  sometimes  to  have  been 
considered  that  of  the  creative  ann  ;  soaetinaos 
in  the  form  of  the  ph^oiogical  emblema.  The 
son  worship  of  India  seems  to  have  had  ile 
chief  plaoe  in  Saurasiitra,  which  was  in  oonataoft 
intercoarse  with  Bsrypt  and  Western  Ania. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  phiiosophioal  esr 
planations,  Baal  or  Bal  or  Bolus  waa  iba 
ohief  god  of  all  the  Semitic  nations-  The 
Arian  Brahman  seems,  now,  to  have  chie^ 
adopted  the  astronomical  view  :  the  EajiHit 
and  the  southern  Asiatios,  the  physiologioai,  but 
in  Indiii  at  present,  these  philos<^hiea  are  all 
confused.  At  present  the  Saerant,  or  Su)tra4 
(night  of  Siva)  is  the  winter  solstice.  On  iu  la 
ancient  times  in  lndia>  the  horse  was  sacrificed 
to  the  Suit,  or  Baliiaih — the  lord  Bel.  The 
Scandinavians  termed  the  longest  night  the 
'mother  night*  on  which  thi*y  held  that  the 
world  was  bom.  Uenoe  the  Beltane,  the  fires  of 
Bal  or  Belenns ;  the  Ei-ul  of  northern  natiwis. 
the  sacriiicial  fires  on  the  Aswamedha*  Of 
horse  sacrifice  worship  .of  the  sun,  by  the 
Sooryas  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  Syrians  and 
Sauromatm  on  the  horses  of  the  Mediterranean. 
When  "  Judah  did  evil  iu  the  sight  of  iha 
Lord,  and  built  them  hit^h  places,  and  ifnage^ 
and  groves,  on  every  high  hill  and  under  eveiy 
tree,"  the  object  was  Bal,  and  the  pillar  Uia 
lingam  was  his  symbol.  It  was  on  his  altar  th^ 
burned  incense,  and  **'  sacrificed  imto  the  eaiE 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month""  (the  sacroA 
Amavas  of  the  Hindus).  The  Calf  of  Israel  ia. 
the  bull  (Nandi)  ofBaleesar  ur  Iswara  ;  tbc^ 
Apii  of  the  Efl^vptian  Osiris.  According  la 
Colonel  Tod.  (Torf**  Rajwilhan^  Vol  I.  p.  76  ) 
The  temple  of  SoLOMOM  was  to  Bal,  and  all 
the  idolaters  of  that  day  seem  to  have  held  te 
the  grosser  teaets  of  modern  hinduism. —         , 


9» 


"  Peor  his  other  name,  when  be  entioed 
''  Isiiel  in  Stttim,  oa  their  mtfoh  fn>m  Nila.' 
FcmtdiBe  Lott,  Book  I. 

Oolonel  Tod  tells  us  that  Bal-nath  waa  thoi 
God  Bal  of  the  ancient  times  of  India,  and  tMg* 
buMoHy  was  the  gift  of  the  ball  to   the  eae, 
and  he  telle  ub  that,  there  ave  nameroua  tamplaa 
m  Bi^sthan  of  BaaUm  ;  and  that  Balpoor  (Ma.* 
hadeo)  has  several  in   Sanraahtra,  all  repn^ 
seating  the  sun.     There  is  at  Balpoor  a  tampla' 
to  Bdl*poor  Siva,  or  Siva  of  the  town  of  Ba^ 
with  its  lingam  yoni  and  ball  of  brass,  and  Bafc« 
Eswar  is  the  h>rd  Bal,Maha-baV£swar,  the  pnatT 
lord   BaL    Iu  ancient  western  Asia,  Bai  aB# 
the  brazen    calf    were  specially    mnhippdl* 
on    the    fifteenth    of   the    month,  and,  ia> 
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BAIiABHI  PUBl. 

BAL1-6.\ND,  HzMD  A  fillet  wrapped 
round  ibe  turbaud.  The  hal^bnmf,  or  '  allkea 
fillet,'  waa  onoe  ▼alued  aa  tke  matk  0/  the 
aovoreign'a  favour,  and  wab  tantamount  to  the 
courtly  "  ordeia"  otEntQ^Q.^^Tiod's  JRc^aiihan, 
FoZ. /.  jp.  662. 

BALABANDI  TIGE.  Ipomsea  pes-eaprae, 
— Sweet* 

BALA  BHADRA,  sonofNanda  and  elder 
brother  of  Krishna.  He  is  the  patron  of  agricul- 
ture- He  was  of  great  strength  and  irate  tem- 
per.—  Taylor,     See  Baldeva. 

BALABHI*  Ad  en  mentioned  by  Tod,  aa 
oocarring  in  an  inaeription  found  at  Somnath, 
oooDmencing  318  A.  D.  Balaiihi  waa  destroyed 
in  802  SacuTaity  from  which  time  it  may  be 
presumed  the  era  waa  diaoontinued*  This  is  also 
writteu  Yalabhi,  and  in  an  inscription  on  copper 
plates  found  then,  of  data  A.  D*  326,  contain- 
ing grants  of  lands  to  brahmin  priests,  the  era 
used  in  the  inscription  is  the  Valabhi  era, 
corresponding  to  the  875th  of  Yikramditva,  or 
A.  D.  319,  Balabhi,  or  Bolhara,  in  Guzerat, 
is  represeuied  to  have  been  destroyed  under 
Siliditya  Srd,  A.  D.  524,  by  a  Bactro-Indian 
army  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Byzantium  of 
Ptolemy.  In  the  first  inscription,  Dhruva  Sena 
is  a  follower  of  Bhagavata^  and  Dbarapattah  of 
the  sun  ;  all  the  rest  worship  Siva,  The 
brahmans  are  not  spoken  of  with  any  respect 
or  veneration,  as  the  grants  simply  say,  I  give 
to  such  and  such  a  brahman.  Very  condder- 
able  doubt  exists  with  respect  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  date  of  the  inscription.  The  character 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  eighth  century. 
When  Huiau-thsang  waa  at  Balabhi  in  the 
seventh  century,  there  were  lOO  Buddhist  mo- 
nasteries, and  600  Buddhist  priests  ;  and  the 
king,  although  a  Kshatriya,  was  a  Budjdhiai. 
See  BalRbhipura.    Kalian.     Saurashtra^ 

BALABHI  PUBA  seema  to  )um  been  the 
ancient  kiiigdf^m  of  Balhaca,  ruled  by  B«l<4 
labhi  priaeet.  Theur  <chief  lawn,  Bailabbipiira 
according  to  Tod  was  destroyed  by  an  irrup* 
tion  of  the  Parthians,  Getea,  Hiiib  or  Oatihi,  or 
a  mixture  of  these  tribes,  and  he  fives  the  date 
as  A.  D.  524^  but  Thamas  giiMa  A*.  D.  745« 
the  Chineae  traveller  Hwan-thaaAg  visited  it 
in  the  seventh  century.  Its  ruiaa  ekist,  about 
20  miles  weat  of  Bhownugur  in  KaHnwar,  near 
the  modern  town  of  WaUay,  ^und  tha  estent 
seema  to  have  been  from  the  Aravala  iDoqn«- 
tains  in  the  north  to  the  TaptL  On  its  destruc* 
t  ion  Anhulwara  became  the  seat  of  government^ 
its  princes  bearing  the  name  of  Bala  Bai  and 
this  endured  until  the  14th  oentury.— >(J!7^to^'« 
History  of  India,  p,  856.)  Colonel  Tod  aaya 
(To(r8  jRq/(uthan^  .Fo^ /.  p.  102)  that  at  all 
SALASABH,  in  Long.  70^  38'  £  and  Lat  I  events  the  prince  of  Deo  laid  the  foundation 
M?  S'  N.  of  Anhulwarra  Futtuo  in  S.  809  (A.  D.  746)^ 
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fadta,  ibe   eacved  day  of  Bal-Eswar,  with  his 
Tahan    bull  Nandi,  is  the  amavaaa  the  moon- 
kaa  fif  ceeath   day  of  the  movth.     Aoiongat  the 
Bajpui  raoea,    aoeording  to  Colonel   Tod,  Har 
is  tke    paitrom  of  all  who  bve  war  and  atsoag 
inink,  and  ia  eepasiaUy  the  objeet  of  the  Rajput 
warvior's    devotion  :    aoeonbngiy     blood  and 
wine  form    the  ebief  oUatioss  to  the  great  god 
af  the    Indus.    The  Gbsaine,  and  the  peculiar 
pneatn  of  Har,  or  Bal,  the  sun,  all  indulge  in 
iatoadeatiog  drugs,  herba,  and  drinks.   They  are 
aanaUy  ae»tad  on  a  lion,  leopard,  or  deer-skins, 
tbeir  bo&a  entered  irtth  ashes,  their  hair  mat- 
tad  and  braided,  with  iron  tonga  to  feed  the 
penitential   firea,  and  thetr  savage  appearaaoe 
xnakea  tbena  fit  oigana  for  the  command  of  the 
leod  of  blood   and  slaughter.     The  bodies  of 
these  Goaain  priests,  miniaiers  of  Har,  the  god 
of  war.  are  not  burned  like  the  hindus,  but  are 
buried,  and  a  circular  tumulus  is  raised  over  the 
remains ;    and    with  some  classes   of   Gosaina, 
mall   toniuli»  whose  form  ia  the  fnistrum  of  a 
aoD^  with  lateral  steps,  the  apex   crowned  with 
a  cylindrical     atone. — Tod*i     Bojaslkan^  Vol. 
Lp.  77.  Torf'a  travtls^  p,   54,   49.  MilMer*s 
Snem  Ckmrches   of  Atia,  p»     100.     Lapard'g 
Himttei,  Sonmerafs  Voyagt^l^  160.  See  Astarte  ; 
Aehtoreth  ;    Baal,     High     clacea.     Sundhya  *. 
Sondevan  : — Ken, 
BAL,  an  ear  of  com. 

'BAL      Guz.     Hind.      Hair.     Bee   Shawl. 
BALA,  B1SV0.     Twisted  Hibiscus,  Pavonia 
odorata,  also  Hibiscus  tortuosus* 
BALA*     DvK.    Cuscus  root. 
BALA  HiKP.  A  child,  in  hinduism,  a  minor 
nndcr  16,  according  to  British  Indian  Law,  under 
IB.  Bai-gopala,  name  of  the  infant  Krishna. 
Many     hindoa      and     many    hindu      towns 
liave  namca   beginning  with  Bal,   sometimes 
Referring  to  infaticy  asbal-amra  or  young  mango 
grove^  aometimes  to  a  deity. —  Wilson 

BALA.  Hind.  Young,  youthful,  as  Bal 
AmxBi,  a  mango  ^ove  plantation.  Woaien  are 
termed  Bala^  if  under  sixteen  ;  fmde^  middle 
a^^  ;  kridsi,  when  forty.-*  Jo^'«  M/^c^i^mn, 
FoL  IL  f.  261. 

BALA,  a  grub  whiefa  eata  the  young  ];Aants 
«f  whent  or  barley  whea    abovt  six  inches 

BALA-  See  'Greeks  of  Asia. 
BALA.  Hind,  also  BALA  ^USSH^  Ta- 
fanana  Wallichiaoa. 

BALABAO  ISLAND,  lying  off  the  8.  W. 
aidinvuty  of  Palawan  and  ^2  miles  imrth  from 
Hm  4a|Mnng  between  Banguey  and  Balamban- 
jtia  30  milea  long,  and  8  milea  broad.  It 
«  ffaak^tt  ita  eaatern  shore,   1^600  feet 


BALACHAK. 


BALAJI. 


wbich  benoeforth  became  tbe  capital  city  of  ibis 
pottioQ  of  India,  ia  liea  of  BcUiibhipoara, 
wbich  gave  tbe  title  of  Baltcorrae  to  its 
princes^  tbe  Baihara  of  tbe  earlier  Arabian 
travellers,  aocl^  followiog  tbem,  tbe  geographers 
of  Europe. 

Chittore  is  tbe  capital  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Oodypore.  But  its  dynasty  claims  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Lob,  tbe  eldest  son  of  Bama  of 
tbe  Solar  dynasty.  Tbey  say  that  they  were 
first  ruling  at  Balabhipore,  a  city  in  tbe  Gulf 
of  Gambay,  but  their  capital  was  laid  waste  by 
the  son  of  Nowsharvran  of  Persia  A.  D.  524. 
The  Rajput  queen  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion and  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  named 
Gobo,  from  whom  the  rajahs  of  Oodeypore  are 
descended.  Gobo  established  tbe  kingdom  of 
Edur,  and  eight  princes  succeeded  him  on  tbe 
throne. 
BALAGHAN.  ob  BALAGHANG.  Malay. 


Gna-pi  ... 
Traai   ... 


••• 


•..BuRK.  I  Bagon  ... 
...  Japak. 


...Bhil. 


A  condiment  in  general  use  in  Burmab,  and 
both  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelago. 
It  is  prepared  in  various  ways,  but  ordinarily 
from  prawns,  sardines,  (En^^raulis  meletta,) 
and  other  small  fiah»  pounded  and  pickled.  It 
is  one  of  tbe  largest  articles  of  native  con- 
sumption  throughout    both   the     Malay  and 


which  tbey  take  about  tbe  mouths  of  rivers* 
They  are,  after  boiling,  exposed  to  the  ana  to 
dry,  then  pounded  in  a  mortar^  with  aaUi^i 
moistened  with  a  little  water  and  formed  intd 
cakes,  whieh  is  all  the  process.  The  black  aort^J 
used  by  the  lower  dass,  is  made  of  small  fialiy 
-prepared  in  the  same  manner.  On  some  paitor 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  tbey  salt  tM 
roes  of  a  large  fish  of  the  shad  kind,  and  pxiN 
serve  them  perfectly  dry,  and  well  flavoaT«i*| 
These  are  oalled  trobo. — Aindie*s  Mat,  lf«L  I 
j9.  144.  Faulkner's  Oom.  Diet:  YvUs*  Bw^\ 
bossy.  Cmwfiird's  Diet  :  p.  27.  Marsdesi^V 
Hist.  ofSumatra,  p.  63 — 4. 

BALAD.  Ak.  a  district,  a  town-  Balad-nt; 
Jabaf,  a  district  in  Yemen ;  Ibn-ul-bald,  a  eiti» 
zen. — See  Khadim.  Saba. 

BALADARPADA.  See  Inscriptions. 

BALA-DITYA-CALU.  A  Telugu  astrono- 
mer who  wrote  in  the  4558tb  year  of  the  CaS* 

BALAEN,  a  large  division  of  the  Jata. 

BALiSlNA,  a  genus  of  whales,  species  of 
which  occur  both  in  the  northern  and  t)i0 
southern  seas.  The  whale  of  the  Gxeenlaiul 
fisheries  belongs  to  tbis  genus. 

BAL^NA  ANTARTICA,  the  antartiew 
smooth-backed-whale,  is  not  known  in  tbe 
central  parts  of  the  Pacifia     But  in  spring  It 


Philippine  Archipelago,  Asiatic  Islands,  by  tbe    resorts  to  tbe  bays  of  ChUi,  South  Africa,  the 


Burmese,  the  Siamese,  and  Cochin  Chinese.  It 
is,  indeed,  essentially,  tbe  article  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  name  of  Garum, 
the  produce  of  an  Engraulis,  a  mediterranean 
fish.  A  mild  description  of  Balachang  is  made 
in  Bombay,  and  sold  as  an  item  in  Indian  oil- 
men's stores.  13,500  tons  valued  at  £90,000 
sterling,  were  exported  from  Burmah  from  Ist 
November  1854  to  1st  November  1855.  It  is  a 
kind  of  caviare,  in  general  its  aroma  is  too  strong 
for  European  taste,  but  some  of  the  best,  from 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  which  we  got  when  there  is  of 
a  reddish  colour  and  is  very  similar  to  the  an- 
chovy paste  of  the  London  oilmen.  That  most  in 
use  is  made  of  a  species  of  very  small  shrimp, 
which,  in  the  fine  season,  is  found  in  enormous 
numbers  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  :  it  is  salted 
and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  being  made  up 
into  little  parcels  is  sent  into  the  interior,  where 
it  is  highly  esteemed.  The  inferior  kind  is 
made  of  all  kinds  of  little  fish,  shrimps,  &c..  in 
the  same  way,  but  does  not  bear  so  high 
a  price.  In  another  mode,  the  ingredients  are 
placed  in  a  pit  to  undergo  fermentation,  and 
afterwards  dried,  pounded  and  preserved  with 
spices.  With  tbe  Malays,  Siamese,  Burmese 
and  Cochin  Chinese,  Balachan  has  become  a 
neoessary  of  life,  as  it  serves  to  season  the  daily 
food  of  these  nations.  In  Sumatra  the  red 
Balachang  is  the  best  and  it  is  made  of  the 
ftmn  of  shrimps,  or  of  the  shxiisps  themiselves. 


Brazils,    Australia,    New  Zealand    and   Yea 
Dieman's  Land. 

BAL^NIDJ!,  a  family  of  mammalia,  «f 
the  order  Getacese,  tbe  wbale  tribe.  In  the 
BalaenidsB  family,  there  are,  in  India,  fott 
Kcnera  and  7  species,  viz.  one  Baleaoptecii 
four  Balsena,  1  Physeter  and  one  Phocmoa.  See 
Mammalia, 

BALAGMAT,  a  geographical  term  to  de* 
signate  the  table  land  in  the  south  of  Peninsfr 
lar  India.  It  forms  the  oollectorate  of  Saleas, 
literally  above  the  ghat. 

BALAGHU,  a  town  in  Long.  69*'  52'  S. 
and  L.  34«  49'    N. 

BALA  GHUND  Puaht.    iBgle    mannelit. 

BAL  A  Gffl  N  I.    See  Ky an . 

BALA-GOPALA,  Sanb.  From  bala,  a  tMU^ 
go,  a  cow,  and  palai  a  feeder,  a  naase  of  tli 
infant  Krishna.  See  Bala ;  Krishna  ;  Budra^ 

BALAGUNDA^    in  Long.  77*  60*  K 
Lat.  10^  10*  N. 

BALAHABA.  See  Kabul.  j 

BALAHEBEE,  in  Long.  76S  52'  E.  aaC 
Lat.  27<»  7'  N.  ^ 

BALAIS     Fr.  Brooms. 

BALAJI,  a  brabmnn  chief  of  tbe  MahratM 
cabinet,  after  the  accession  of  Sahoo,  secured  M| 
himself  as  peshwa  the  entire  authority  and  poiptti 
of  the  state.  On  his  demise  in  1721,  bis  son,  tto| 
first  Baji  Bao,  succeeded  him*  Baji  Rao,  «asj 
ambitious*    lie  exacted  the  choutb,  enfoxtilii^| 
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.ftlLA51>. 


BALA5t7fiL 


tab  exnetknm  by  f^radatory  4icur%idD8.  In  1781 
Baji  Bao  comfnelled  ike  Axof  Jtdii  dynasty  to 
ptroAit  bicn  to  pkader  the  Abitlietu  flairtsof 


the  Moghul  territory.  He  Pressed  the  Keffbudda    raj  puts  and  nonr  6ccupy  Milawas  a  principality 


in  1739,  plnndered  Malwa^  obtained  al  ttbM  of 

the   JlMMisi  temtdry^in  1766  obtanvBd    Ike 

eession  of  Malwa  ;  in  I737,be  exacted  from' Azof 

Jah   an  aadignaie«t  o^  ail  the  ccnntrios  south 

of  t^  Ohttmbut>  the  tnrrender  of  Benares,  6ye, 

Kattta  aMd  AHababad.  Baji  Bao,  for  20  yeats, 

Imded  (he  Makratta  o^nMf nwy,  and  efevatsd 

litoahigbpitchof  gk)ry.     He  died   1740  on 

ike  bamka  of  the  N«rbadda,  and  ^waa  soeceeded 

by   ilia  aott   Balaji  Baji  Kao.    Baji  Rao,  the 

aecottd  mm  of  Ragboba  sueceeded  to  the  peshwa 

Of  tfhiefsfaip  Gtk  24tk  Oetebef  1745,  his  oousio, 

tmd  vilh  tbe  state  of  affairs,  had  thrown  him- 

adf  from  a  terrace  of  bis  pi^ace,  and  iras  killed. 

Nana  Famavis,  bow^eVer,  put  kim  aaide  and 

placed  Uhinnaji,  Baji  Rbo^s  younger  brother,  6n 

tke  tkrene.  but  Bhji^  Rao  agahl  i/ijot  •  tbe  ascen-* 

dazury,  and  commanded  the  Mahratta  armies.  In 

liirek   I7$l  be  opposed  £rhaz^n^-din  Khan, 

but  made  peace  for  money.    In  October  AoYt^- 

with    BMejl  Bkonslab,  he  iavaded'  tbe  tenito- 

n^fl  of  tne   Goioendab  rulers,  bat  ibade  pe^ce 

with  Salabnt  Jang  at  !Beder.       See  fiajl  Rao  ; 

B^va  X  Makratfa  Qbi^tfrnmeiits. 

BALAK.  Two  bilis^  six  hundred  paees 
aaonder,  in  tbe  distriet  of  Bahtd-uI-Jakaf  in 
fetaea.  iTfaia  district  is  the  land  4(  Sbeba  beiug 
ae  edM  to  the  present  time,  Ard^s-Saba,  and 
BaBwes,  the  queen  hf  ^eba/buUt-a  masonry 
dyb  or  4^m  between'  tbe  two  Beisk  htMs.  It 
ialoDed  In  Arabian  fttory  a»  the  Sail-'ul-A^un  or 
8sSi-a^aMreb.<^8ee  EJillkees.  Saba; 

BALA  Kff  AN.^  Piffts^  Upper  slery,  whence 
coniea  baleoAy  in  English.-*  Jfio^'A  Koor(iisttin, 
Fel,  /,  !>,  808. 

BALAL,  in  Xamatica,  an  honorific  appella- 
tion. 
BAXAM.  Hind.  <^nibopogo^  aromaticuB. 


B  A  LAND,  a  tribe  formerly  doniilisait  in 
Ajoree  Burhur  and  the  southern  parts  of 
MiAapur;    They  were  expelled  by  the  Chundel 


in  safoordinalio^  to  tbe  riga  of  ReWa.  -^BUiot, 

BALANITES  ^GYPTIACA,  Belli:  a' 
^mall  ihomy  tree  oommon  about  Ddiii  and  np 
to  the  Jumna.  Ita  nut  is  about  the  mze  of  au 
kgg^  and  when  scooped  eut  is  illed  with  gun- 
)K)wder  as  a  fire  work.     It  yelda  an  oil. 

BALANISTUM.  Hiao.  flowers  of  Funioa 
^ranatam* 

BALANOPHOR£i£.  This  order  ofpknta 
^ntains  several  parasites  suck  as  the  Rifflesia. 
fad  the  Cytinus  bypocistus,  or  Cisti  trees  of 
Europe,  which  yields  the  bypocistus  juice. 
This  owes  all  its  properties  to  the  presence  of 
|in  abundance  of  gallic  viid^'^O'Shcn^knesBy^. 
p.  5^9. 

BALANOPHORA  is  a  carious  leafless  pa- 
rasite growing  abundantly  on  maple  in  the  Zema 
v^iiiey  in  8ikkim  and  also  in  the  N.  W.  Him- 
mala)  a.  This  species  produces  the  great  knots  on 
tke  ibaple  roots,  from  which  the  Tibetans  form 
their  drinking  cups  mentioned  by  MM.  Huo 
and'  CNibet.  Dr.  Hooker  found  a  small  store 
oif  these  knots,  cleaned,  and  cut  ready  for  tbe 
tum^,  and  hidden  behind  a  stone  by  some  poor 
Tibetan,  who  had  never  returned  to  the  spot ; 
they  had  evidently  been  there  a  very  long  time*. 
The  Lepcha  drink  Odt  of  these  little  wooden 
icups,  wki^h  are  very  pretty,  often  polished,  and 
monuted  with  siWer.  Some  are  supposed  to  be 
antidotes  against  poisbn  and  hen(}e  fetch  an 
enormous  price  $  these  are  of  a  peculiar  wood^ 
.rarer  and  paler*coloured.  Dr.  Hodc^r  has  paid 
a  guinea  for  one  sneh,  hardly  dif[ereht  from  the 
common  sort,  which  cost  but  id.  or  6d,  MM, 
Hue  and  6abet  graphically  allude  to  this 
cii^umstance,  when  wishing  to  pnrdiase  cups  at 
Lbassa,  where  thcff  price  is  higher^  as  they  are 
kli  imported   from  the  Himalaya.    The  knota 


BALAMBA'NtBAN  on  Ba£AMBAN<)  Is-    from  which  they  are  formed,  are  prodaced  on 


kfed,  eaOed  Benybangaa  by  tbe  Malays,  li^ariy 
15  miks  lonx^  lies  in  the  Balabac  Strait,  at  tfl4 
Borti^t  fl&de  ef^  Bknto.*  It'wae  odce^a 
poasMiottof  Ed^l^nd,  sfnd  froM  the  extreme 
jiektesa  of  tbat  portion  of  tbe  island  it  tnight 
hmf€  proTed  a  aettfement  of  eriea^  value,  but  it 
vyi^MSAqaisyidW  l^ellaHA la  U^.  ^lHh^s 
Iwo.exoelkent  harbours.  The  pHtteipat  station 
M^  peainsMd*- tebghe^ile^outbenlliar- 
boiEr  waa  determined  to  be  in  Lat.  7^  12' '51 
H.  Long-  116?  4y  i-E.-^ffmhiif^^/  Sic 
Sjfito.  '  .i     .   .  '       ' 

BALAM     VVhh    Malbal.    Tttnaritaldns 

•wLoTB,   a  town  in  tdni  ^^^  iC-fi. 
aiidLfl.  2r  19'  N. 
'^■ffi?'  ^iwn,  Ae  i^me  6f  a  ri^ab  of 


(he  rdota  ef  eaks,  maples,  and  other  mountain 
^oresl^  trees,  by  tbe  above  described  parasitical 
plaint,  kiiown  to  botanists  as  BalanopJwra — * 
frt>o1cir  Jffi^fh  Jowr.  Vol.  I.,p,  182- 

BALANOPHORA  Gll&ANTICA  is  a  fa- 
Vonrlt^    flstrinigent    remedy     in    Bnrmah.-^ 

BaLaNOPHOKA  INDICA.  WaU.  Oat. 
7924^'  f  his  is  found  in  tbe  ibrests  of  the  Central 
f  rt)tinee  of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  to 
5,000  feeti— 2%^^.  En.  pi.  EtyL  p.  293. 

BAliANOPTlRA,  a  genus  of  tke  whale 
family,  Balasuidse,  of  tbe  order  of  Mattmsisi 
Cetflcete.    8ee  Mammalik. 

B ALAKU9,  the  bsrnaoie'  g^nus,  one  of  the 
Cfrrbipedia  of  the  Articulate.  9oAe  ef  those 
^outtd  on  the  old  tittberb  in  India  are  very 
largOi    • 
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BALBEC. 


BiLEKOFTE&A. 


BALAPOBB,  several  towns  in  India,  one  is 
in  Long.  80^  56*  E.  &  Lat.  25®  18'  N.,  the 
other  in  Long.  80*"  59'  E.  &  Lat.  27^  20'  N., 
a  third  i&  20  miles  B.  W.  of  Akolah. 
.  BALA  RAI.  8ee  Bahara ;  Balabhipnr : 
Sdurashtra. 

BALARAMA,  elder  brother  of  Krishna.  His 
history  is  greatly  mixed  np  with  mythical- 
legends,  bnt  he  seems  to  have  married  Bevati. 
BALABAMA,  the  eighth  avatar,  or  in- 
carnation of  Yishnu  ]  the  word  B&1&  in  Sans- 
crit meaning  strength.  See  Avatar  ;  Jaganath, 
Krishna  ;  Nath  Bama ;  Sri  Sampradaya ;  Saras- 
vati  ;  Inscriptions. 

BALAS,  called  also  Palash  and  Balsaces,  the 
ISlk  Sassanian  king  of  A.  D.  484. 

BALAEATEE.  Sams.  From  b&l&,  strength, 
ani  arateCy  an  enemy.  . 

BALASORE,  a  town  and  bay  and  river  in 
Orissa,  in  the  N.  £•  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
the  entrance  being  in  L.  21''  28'  N.  L  87''  4' 
£.  The  East  India  Company  formed  a  factory 
at  "Balasore. — Hor^burgh. 

BALAS  BUBT;    Badakh-^han,   has    been 
known  since  the  days   of  Marco  Poto,  as  the 
country  producing  the   real  balas  ruby,  as  ^ell 
as   the  lajivard  or  lapis  laiali,  from  which  is 
made  the  beautiful  blue  pi{sment  called  ultra- 
marine.— Paper* 9,  Engt    India    CahuL    and 
Afyhanistan^p,  186.  See  Eadakhshan. 
BALAST.    Bub.   Ballast. 
BALASA  PANDU.  Tel.  Webera  tetrandra. 
BALAZAR,  an  intoxicating  electuary   pre- 
pared from  the  Malacca  bean,  the  Anacardium, 
hence  the  name  Al-Baladuri  of  Ahmad. 

BALBAJAMUS.  Imperata  eylindriea.  Beawit, 
BALBAND,    the    Mahratta     alphabetical 
character. 

.  RALBAPILLI.  L.  13^47'N.,L.  79^26' 
8.  in  the  Karnatik,  a  small  \  illage  IS  miles  S. 
of  Kodur.  It  is  from  630  to  679  feejt  above 
the  sea. 

.BALBEC  OR  BAALBEO*  The  Ba^alith  of 
Scripture  and  HeUopolis  or  Temple  of  this  Sun 
of  the  Oreeks  is  now  a  ruined  town.  It  is 
built  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Anti  Libanos* 
43  miles  ^.  W.  of  Damascus  in  Lat  34^  1 
8Q'.Ns  and  L.  86^  IT  E.  The  date  ofita  ori- 
gin  is  unknown^  but  Autooin us  Piqs  built  one 
great  temple.  It  was  sacked  in  A.  D.  748 
by  the  mahomedans  and.  finally  pillaged  ia  A. 
D;  14()t)  by.Timur;  now  contains  about  a 
hvoidred  Arab  faaiilies,  cultivators  and  herdsmen 
who  reside  in  a  quarter  surrounded  by  a  modern 
wall.  The  great  temple  of  the  sun  and  its  bniidiugs 
ar^  at  the  western  end,  outside  the  modem 
walls.  There  were  rows  of  pillars  in  the 
Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  almost  all  of 
whkk  have .  now  fallen,  as  also,  have  the  roofs 
of  great  .eourts,  one  of  them  144  feet  square. 


230  feet  by  118  feet,  whieh  had  ardes  on  iii 
western  and  norUiern  sides.    See  Baalhee. 

BALBEJ  OB  BALTEJ.  The  tariff  vsloitioB 
of  this  in  Bombay  is  Bs*  4  per  cwt* 

BALBI^  Gaspar,  a  merchant  dealer  in  pre* 
cious  stones  who  traveled  to  India  betweea 
1579  to  1588. 

BALCH'HARU.    SeeJaUmansi. 

BALCHIR.  HiMB^.-Nardostachys  JatamsDiL 

BALCHUB.  HiHD.  Beno.  Jatamansi  vde- 
rian.  Found  near  standing  water  at  Ajaiere, 
the  roots  are  small  and  knotty,  and  fine,  lib 
hair^  hence  the  name  :  have  a  sweet  scent  t  are 
tasteless :  used  to  heat,  strengthen  and  exdte 
the  system.  One  tola  is  the  dose.  Are  veij 
much  used  also  in  hair  mesalibs ;  pries  two  spcn 
for  one  rupee.  Also  the  name  of  a  grass,  the 
roots  of  which  are  like  fine  hair,  sweet-seented, 
and  much  used  in  cleaning  the  hair.  Tkti 
latter  grass  is  the  Andropogon  schesnantbos.— 
Gm.MedL  Tc^.p.  128.  See  Nardostachjij 
Spikenard. 

BALCONDA,  in  Long  78''  28'  E.and  Let 
18^  56'  N. 

BALDEO.  See  Krishna ;  Baldeva ;  8Btl 
.  BALDEVAy  ion  of  a  prince  of  Matiisn 
and  nephew  of  Koonti,  the  mother  of  tiie  ire 
Pandu  brothers.  Baldeva  was  cousin  of  Kritbee 
and  fled  with  Yoodiahtra  from  the  battle  M 
of  the  Mahabarata  on  the  Juiioa,  into 
Saurasbtra.  After  Krishna's  death,  BaUm 
Yoodishtra  went  northwards,  and  it  ia  anppoied 
penetrated  into  Oreeoe»  Baldeva  haa  bees 
deified  as  the  god  of  strength  and  is  sappoeil 
tp  be  the  Hercules  of  the  east  and  weet.  Hi 
is  still  worshipped  as  in  the  days  of  Alexaadaii 
his  shrine  at  Gulden,  in  Vrig,  his  elsb,  a 
ploughshare,  and  a  lion's  skin  his  eovering.*^ 
Tod's  Rajasthan.  See  Bala  Bhadra,  Kiiahm^ 
Polyandry,  Pandu. 

BALD-ULAJAM.  See  Ajam.  Bahid. 

BALEARICA.    See  Gnme. 

BALEU.BALEH.    Jav.    Aoouoh. 

BALE  of  potton  weighs  differently  in  f aiioii 
countries. 

In  America  lbs.  440 

„  Br^U     do   160 

,,  Egypt     do   500 

„  Turkey  do  350 

BALEIA-ITHLKANL  UAl^iAL.  Zaptfii 
nodiflora-^Zt»% 

BALEA    A  geaps  of  moUusos.  See  lb* 
lusca. 

BALEAN.  See  Kaya  Balian. 

BALEL,  of  Kashmir,  Corisria  Nepaknm. 
See  Tadrelu. 

BALELA.  Hind.  Terminalia  bellerica. 

BALELA  SUJAH,  small  black  myrotaW' 
fruit  of  the  Terminalia  citrine. 

BALENOPTEBA.    A  whale  or  rorqual 


In  China  lbs.  S40 
,.  Bengal  doSOO 
^  Madras  do  800 
,»  Bombay  do  394 


and  vaulted  passages.    On  the  east  is  a  court  I  stranded  about  1836  upon  Juggooor  ABB"* 

802  . 


BALFOUR, 


BALPOUR. 


Jdmi^  8L  ol  Bamu  itiaDd.  Eftck  of  the  rami 
c»f  itM  iowpt  jaw  measured  21  feet  in  length, 
■UBos  an  ineh  of  two. — £enff.  As.  Soe.  J<mr* 
JTo.  4,  p.  414.    See  fialsBiia. 

BALSOKOUBAS.    See  Kalian. 

BaUSSAB.  a  ealMliTOie&  of  the  Gujar  tribe. 


pntent  at  the  taking  of  Zor«pore  on  the  18th 
October  1889  ;  served  as  Staff  Officer  of  the 
Madras  Forces  in  the  war  against  China,  in 
1840- 1«8,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Ghusan  on  (he  5th  Jaly  1840$  Canton  25ih 
May  1841 ;  Amoy  26th  August  1841 ;  Chusan 


B ALFOUB,  Sdwaw.  a  Madras  medieal  offi- 
jfanished  several  artides  to  current  literature. 
Bailor  of  a  Cvobpodia  of  India  and  of  Eastern 


BALESHWAE,  19^  86' ;  74^  10',  in  the  ,  1st  October  1841  ;Ghinghae,  10th  October  1841; 
SekJutt,  lOmilesS.  ofSangamner,  attbepago-  Ningpo,  13th  October  .1841 1  Ningpo  10th 
dn  on  the  hill,  it  is  3,827  feet  above  Colaba  Maioh  1842  ;  Tsekee,  15th  March  1842;  £k^a- 
Oboervnlorj.  on,  1 5th  Karoh  1 8  42  ;  Chapco*  1 8th  May  1 842 

BALES8AN«    BoTPT*    Opobalsam.  Wooanng,  16th  June  184  9 ;  Shanghai  19th  June 

BALE8WAEA,  a  name  of  Siva.  See  BaL  1842  ;  Chin-keang-koo»  2l8t  July  1843  ;  Nan- 
kin, August  1842  ;  Yang-tso  kiang  river  Sep- 
tember 1842  ;  and  received  the  Chiuese  medal* 
He  was  consul  at  Shanghai  for  maay  year%  wa* 
employed  at  a  Commissioner  on  the  Madras 
and  SoBthem  Asia,  wrote  on  the  iufluence  of  |  Public  Works  Esiablishmenta,  but  his  last  la- 

boursin  India  from  1859,  to  1862  wei^as  Chief 
of  the  Military  Finance  Department  of  India. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  1859  the  last  em- 
bers of  the  mutiny  were  just  being  trodden 
out ;  peace  had  been  restored  .but  with  peade 
had  not  come  prosperity,  for  the  British  Em- 
pire in  India  had  been  saved  from  the  perils  of 
revolt  and  rebellion,  to  be  compelled  to  strug- 
gle a  second  time  for  life  against  the  dangers 
of  bankruptcy,  as  the  sepoys'  revolt  had 
burthened  India  with  a  debt,,  scarcely  leas  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  dangers  it  had  escsped.  TU 
lar^  powers  which,  during  the  emergency  had  of 
necessity  been  entrusted  to  departmeote,  and  to 
Divisional  and  Station  Officers,  were  still  being 
exercised.  Extra  e»tabliflhments,  no  longer  ne- 
cessary were  being  kept  up ;  contracts  were  being 
nio  the  Madrassa*i«Aiam.    He  published  the  '  renewed  at  war  prices  ;  and  from  the  nature  of 


OB  tho  elimate  of  a  eonntry :  the  Statistics 

of  Cholera  s  the  localitiea  exempt  from  Cholera : 

Iha  eoanereial  pioduota  of  the  Madras  Presi* 

deney :    the  Timber  trees.   Timber  and  fancy 

wooda   of  Eastern  and   Southern  Asia  :    On 

taderm  at  Thayetmyoo    in    Madras    Qmot* 

igrly  Jcwmal  of  Medical  Seienee,   Vol.  VII . 

p,  308.    On  vegetablea  for  Europeans  in  Bur- 

Bak.lb.  viiLp,  216.     On   typhoid  remittent 

fever  at  BnDgalore.  lb.  IX.  285*  On  the  health 

of  Troops  at  Seeunderabad.    lb.  X.  261.   On 

the  Caotooment  of  Trimulgherry  :    In  1 851  he 

iaatitotod    and  till  1869   conducted  the  Oo- 

wiuaeat  Central  Mnseu0,Madras,  and  in  1865 

haknaed   the  Mysore  Museum  at  Bangalore. 

The   Madna   midiomedan    Library  owes  its 

to  him,  and  the  introduction  of  English 


Giildaitah  i-Sohn.  or  selections  from  the  Persian 
and  Hmdaatanipoets  ;  published  in  diglot  Hin- 
dasCaai,  Tamil  and  Telugoo  several  editiona  a 
Statiitieal  Map  of  the  World.    Translated  and 
pnbiiahad  Conquest's  Midwifery    and  Tate's 
Aslrooomy.     He  was  the  Political  Agent  at  the 
Coort  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatio,  Persian  and 
HiDdostaniTranahitor  to  Government,  Commia« 
aioMf  Ibr  Inveatigating  the  Debta  of  the  Nabob 
of  tho  Gamatio,  and  Secretary  to  the  Commit- 
ter ferike  Great  Exhibition  of  1851»forthe 
Aris  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  for  the  Madras 
Eihtbstiona  of  185S  and  1857* 

BALFOUR,  Dr.  Praaoisi  Bengal  Service, 
WMlo  on  the  Ambie  poeta — Am.  B€$.r  Vol*  ii» 
805.  On  tidea  of  the  baiometer»  1794.^-4bid, 
Tol.  iT.  195*  On  the  effeota  of  Sol-lunar  inflo* 
on  lovers* — Ibid,  Vol*  viiL  1.  Oo  the  Per* 
and  Arable  Grammar. — ^Ibid,  889,  and 
pabKahad  tho  Inaha-i*Harkeiii» — Dr,  BuiU'i 
Ctslttloaw6» 

BALFOUR,  Mi^r  Geoeial  George,  C.  B.,  an 
elasr  of  tho  Msdraa,  and  afterwavda  of  the  Boy 
al  Aslallafy.  He  aervad  with  the  Malacca  FieM 
tmm  m  1832-38 ;  aa  Brigade  Major  in  the 
afaiaat  Knraool  in  1839  and  waa 


the  circnmstances,  the  army  whs  the  chief  source 
ofexpense«  At  this  juncture  Colonel  Jameson,  of 
the  Bombay  Army,  Colonel  Burn  of  the  Bengal 
Army  aad  Colonel  Bdlfour,  o<  b.  of  the  Madrue 
Artiileiy  were  formed  into  a  Commission  on  the 
miiitaiy  eatsblishmentS'  of  the  couotry.  They 
first  examined  into  those  of  Bombay  then  visited 
Madraa  and  finally  reached  Calcutta  in  the 
beginning  of  1860,  from  which,  before  many 
months  were  over.  Colonels  Jameson  and 
Born  left  in  ill  health  leaving  Colonel 
Balfour,  to  the  entire  work.  A  Military  Finance 
Department  for  final  control  and  audit  waa 
then  formed,  ef  which  ha  was  appointed 
chief r  aad  from  that  date  the  whole  of  his 
^rts  were  directed  to  bringing  tLe  army 
military  eatablishmeuts  down  to  the  peace  acale. 
The  numerical  strength  of  the.  army  sano- 
tioned  on .  tlie*  restoration  of  peace  after 
the  revolt,  waa  for  Bengal  1»  13,095;  for 
Madiaa,  55,125;  for  Bombay,  3^,270,  or  a 
total  pf  8,07,490;  of  whom  71,121  wvn  Eiiro*> 
peana  and  l,Hff,369  Nativea.  Much  of 
the  decrease  which  he  effected  in  the  ehargeav 
waa  obtained  by  necessary  reductions  \ 
In   the  account    establtahments,    alone,     of 
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tho  6en||til  Conimissariat  and  P^y  Depart- 
laetits,  t^ie  annual  sftving  effected  bj  bene- 
iioial  cliangee  amounted  respectively  t6  iE7,000 
and  £5,000,  total  £12,000.  Prior  to  tKe  revolt 
of  1357,  the  military  charges  of  India  weVe 
£11,600,000.  The  European  timy  had  been 
lower  than  in  any  year  since  1SI6  ;  but,  by  the 
beginning  of  1859,  thi9  charge  bad  risen  to 
£2l>000,000  when  the  Military  Finance  Oom- 
miasiein  wa^  established.  The  xttilitafy  estitnat^s 
for  1866-61,  including  the  oai^riage  depMisent 
wereraduoed  to  a  trifle  over  £16,000,000,  a^d 
the  Indian  Revenue  was  £39,000,000.  But  in 
the  following  year  Mr.  Laing,  the  Financial 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  intimated  that 
the  Military  Finance  Department  had  revis- 
ed the  estimates  with  great  care,  and  they  were 
aUted  at  £12,850,000  or  £2,479,000  lower 
than  in  1860-61.  And  Mr.  I^ing  further  add- 
ed that  £12,199,243  was  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  military  establishments  as  fixed  permanently 
for  India,  only  that,  in  the  year  1861'^  2,  re- 
duction of  items  costing  £600,760,  could  not  be 
completed.  The  1 861  -62  estimate,  therefoiie, 
-was  to  that  amount  higher  than  Ihe  estimated 
permanent  expenditure,  so  that  the  actual  dimi- 
nution from  1B60-61  to  1861-62,  in  the  cost  of 
the  army,  was  £8,320,000.  It  was  further  ex- 
pected that  the  annual  military  Charges  wonld 
be  brofight  down  to  twelve  millions  ill  IntiHa 
and  two  roilliioi|s  in  Britain.  Mr.  Laing  wheh 
anbmitting  his  budget  estimates  nnd  explaining 
the  changes  in  operation,  stated  that  the  futttne 
history  of  India  would  not  be  complete,  with- 
out mentioning  the  successniil  labours  of 
Colonel  Balfour,  and  the  most  recent  writer, 
the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Thurlow,  who,  as  Privafe 
Beoretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  bad  rare  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  and  judging  of  events,  at  pp. 
d9  and  30  remarks  that  when  the  Military 
Finance  Department  was  established  after  the 
xevolt  of  1857,  in  order  to  ensure  economy  in 
•military  expenditure,  General,  then  Colonel, 
Balfour  was  selected  for  the  sole  controul  of 
this  department,  nnder  the  personal  authority 
of  Lord  Canning.  He  was,  adds  Mr.  Tburlbw,  a 
man  of  obstinate  ability,  and  was  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  power  and  promise  of  support.  He 
conduoted  the  work  of  pruning  with  a  knowledge 
^f  detail  only  exceeded  by  his  zeal  in  execution 
nnd  Lord  Elgin  wrote  on  Colonel  Balfoul-'s  re- 
turn to  Britain,  that  a  man  who,  right  or  wrontr 
liad  saved  his  country  sevm'al  millions  ^dl 
merited  some  rewavd.  From  the  embarrassed 
«tate  of  the  fiminoea,  the  Oondiliort  of  l6cKa,  at 


as  16^1,  Sir  Charles  Wooid  ahot^cl  thht  tlie 
reductions  ordered  by  the  Governmeot  of  Indi^ 
were  ttftpectedl  to  ansoont  in  the  year  1 86^61, 
to  £2,500,000  which;  with  those  of  the  pnsvioos 
year  would  'make  an  estimated  saTin^  ia 
militinfy  expend^ur»  alone  of  £6,000,000,  4ind 
hs  added  that  <f  the' reductions  for  1^62-4t  were 
equd  to  thoslb  of  1860-61  aud  the  prochice  ^f 
ne«  taxes  mvofd^  up. to  the  estimate,  the  eapeinll- 
ture  and  income  of  1861-62  would  be  kmkMieed-^ 
When  (he  aeboudts  trere  ihada,  the  deficit  of 
)teU62  wss  o%£S(0,67^.  'To  admit  of  «a 
examination  of  the  results  of  Colonel  Balfoar^a 
Uboai^  the  followiag  tabulair  statements  are 
gWen  showing  the  iuoreaae  and  deoreaee  of  tbe 
expenditure  during  hk  GhicNhtp  of  the  MiliUMy 
Finance  Departmtnt, 
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It  w;iU  be  observed  that  the  militavy  exftettcK- 
tuit  in  the  year  )8'5S'59  was  l&VnrillionaStep- 
Ifng.  ft  rbseto  91  millicMs  in  1869*60.  Bbt 
from  that  year  Colonel  Balfour's  labours  begma 
to  be  feh.— the  tnilitary  charges  were  "rediaced 
to  £20,909,^66  i^  ia60>61— to  iBlS^GSl^^M, 
in  1861*6^,  and  to  £13,697,069  in  186#^i 
Since  his  return  to  Britliin>  be  wks,  in  1M6,  €rt» 
ployed  on-  the  iRecrui^ng  (/ommission  io  Bog- 
land.  His  votuminous  aivd  minute  evidMil 
befbl*e  Lord  ^Oathnairn's  Oommrttiee  led  to  Ub 
noiniuMioa  in  1 867  as  AssfstaKit  to  theCantroN* 
in-Chier  ^t  the -War  Of&co,  tc  aa^slSin  Hvb^ 
Storks  in  th^  re-organitialibii  ttihf  Wav  CMM 
Departments,  yrfiBite  ^e-  was  '^  rMMrkalile  Air 


that  time^was  critical :  aUd  when  the  task  was    energy  in  meeting   difficuliies  and   indomitaUl 
completed,  the  Govemment  of  India'  bore  ample .  pe^wtdfiaesiJ-StftoWiJw'i  SMi^etmiit^s  Tea^  Book 


testimony  to  the  important  services  which  i^e 
aulted  from  his  labours  The  Commission  first 
assembled  on  the  18th  July  1859,  and  earl^f  iti 
I860,  (Xdonel  Balfour  waaleft  aloB^.but  saeaily 


(h'awnf  pages  29*  0fkd  30  WenCs  SHfr^  Oharim 
Woocf^  Admni$0r^i(m^  '^^aiti^n  1 867  ^  B^m 
News,  \mh  Fehy.  1899}  f^,  33%  iTodlrAa.  Armf 
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jiff.  MuMtm  of  Lard  Camnnff^  Sir  Bmrtie  P  Oanara,  a  womaii  fay  eaUng  pf  Bali.-«idii  food, 
\J^,  Utk  Mardi  1S62,  of  the  Han,'Ms  S- 
^hmgmdSir  CeoU  Beadon,  lib  AprU  1862, 


vf^fi^  Napier,  %ik  April   1862  «hm/  JBarl 
pf  Elgin  and  Kincardim  l(M  April  1862. 
•  lAfiBHAR.  fiiKB.  BuMiaa  leatlien 

MLHARA,  According  to  Biibc,  {^Uiofe 
*fliie.  6flmka)  all  aocieot  kinffdott  mentioned 
•l^tle  oMfckani  Bttlaiman.  The  Balbima  seem 
to  represent  the  Ballabhi   sovoislgiis    ofBsll- 
Mipan  who  were  >tt06ooiod  hjr  the  Bafe  prin- 
<tti  o(  Aabalwanra   Pattan^  Their  terrUoriei 
iadoded  the  ooimtr^  of  Lata,  or  Laril»)  on  the 
gvlf  ofGambay.     AoeordUig  to  Colonel  Tod, 
{Mifrenele^  p,  147-48.)    Balbara  ivaa    a 
thleiMttned   by  the  siioeeMiTa  aovereigas  of 
filwnktni.    He  aaya  the  earliaat  of  the  tribes 
wkidi  eonqaered  a   aeltlement  in  the  peniaaala 
ofSnnsktra  was  the  Baila,  by  aoaae  authori- 
ties sated  10  be  a   branch  of  the  great  Indu* 
nwi,tnd  hence  termed  Balica-fMitra,  and  aaid 
to  hive  been  originally  fromBalioa*dea,  or  Balkh, 
Ik  Baetrift  of  the  Greeks.    The  chief  of  Dhank 
%^Ba^a,    The  Balk  |>ays  adoration   akraat 
tidosifvly  to  the    sun  and  it  is  onJy  in  ^u- 
nshtra  tbat  temples  to  this  orb  abound  ;  so 
tkH  religion,  tradition  aaregarda  their  deaeent, 
nA  personal  appesranoe,  all  iodieate  an   lado- 
%thic  origia  for  this  raee,  and  in  order  to 
t(neeil  their  barbarian  (mhleteha}  txtraetioa, 
the  fable  of  4faeir   birth  from   Rama  may  hare 
W  devised.     The  dty  of  Balabhi,  written 
^^  itt  the  maps^   and  n^pw  an  inoonaidera- 
ble  village,   aras  said   to  be  twelve   oosa,  or 
ftlteen  anles  in  oircmmfbrenoe  ;  there  ia  a  Sun- 
lenple  at  Bnoda,  dedicated  to  Sarya  Kamyana 
BfuiiaCol.  Tod'a  time,  waathe  object  of  worship 
^tk^ne  mimater  of  the  <}incowar,  whu 
^flf  tbe  Parvoe   oaate,  deseended>  from  the 
aneieat  Guebre.     Thisit;  ia  alto,  a  8ttn*temple 
Bt  Beaiiei.^dee    Balabhi,   Bednore,  Inserip- 
^%  Kdian  Mewar. 

BAbHiUt,  a  town  in  Long.  »!<>  49*  K  and 
^  33«  26'  N. 

^  ^AU,iH«H  peninanlar  India  and  in  Oeylon, 

^'Ike  religioits   ritea  of  the  people,   mcaliaa 

^^f^,  and  their  aaerificea  are   performed  to 

^  tleities,  to  earth   and  air  deities^  to  evil 

*fUa^  to  the  manes  of  deoeaaed  aneesiora  and 

^Ik  biodn  deities  Siva,  Vtabnay  their  ooik* 

*M  tad  iocamationa.,    Bali  ia  4ha  wHMrd  nsed 

^^|oo,  toeiprasa  the  worship -of  the  heaven* 

7^1^^.    The  vioum  saerificiMi  ia  generally 

^Mek,andBallya  am  day  inugea*  asppoacd 

hiispnQsntthe  oontrollinfe plaiiet  o\  the  indivl- 

w,md  are  deairoyed  at  the  ooncilosion  of 

^  ^n^menies.    In  Indta^Bali,  Bali  Akbi, 

^^1^,  and  Bakta-Bali  B.  are  aaerificea  of 

r?***^UB»ak  and  other  artielea  offered  to.  an 

><i«l  tiM^faod  offered  tocieated  beinga,  in 

*««>  ^«fltitiea  thrown   up  iito  the  air.  In 


aosames  the  profession  of  ti  prostitttte.  Tiae 
gtfia  to  Viahnu  are  rioe,  flowera,  cuida,  fruity, 
hilt  to  bira  and  Dnrga  are  goata^  aheep;  aaid 
bnfialo^.-^IFi(/lMMs>  See  Saenftcca^  Btteva,. 
Deva,  Daaa,  Morlt,  Jogin. 

BALL  BiLMB.  Fflom  Bala.  Siajta.   elBU^b. 

BALL,  an  ialand  in  the  fiaatem  ▲mhipelafQai' 
Aeeoidiag  to  Mr.  Baitl,  Bali  Xdand*  cootannee 
te  indicate  ita  indaan  origin^  ani^  with  a  amaM 
portioa  -of  Jam,  Ifae  Battaa  in  Samatca,  the 
Philippine  lalaaden*  the  I^aka  of  Boraoa  and 
the  rode  trihea  of  the  interior  of;  the  Malay aa 
Feinnaaki>  eshilut  himdu  elementa,  and  tbor  rei* 
ligbn  may  beatykd  a  degraded  hindaiaBL 
The  Balineae  entertain  great  averaioii  to  amarv- 
time  life,  and  are  moire  nj^y  to  be  met  with  ^ 
the  Europeen  ports  than  the  nativee  of  Ihe  other 
ielanda  to  the  eaatward.  Thej  aie  fairer  ia 
eompleiion,,  atoiiter  in  Arame,  and  more  eoect 
getie  io  their  diapDfli^ona  than  the  Javanese, 
and  in  appearance  and  dress  bear  a  great  r^seofer 
bianco  to  the  natives  of  8iam,  fpooi  whom  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  descended.  The  entiie 
population  of  Bali,  amounting  ta '  abo^t  one 
million,  profess  the  hind u religion,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  widows  tfmongst  them  is  carried  to  an 
extent  unknowji  even  in  continental  Indiat 
The  slaves  of  a  great  man  are  also  consumed 
upon  his  funeral  pile,  and  when  the  immense 
annual  loss  of  lifb  produced  by  these  fVightfol 
practices  is  considered,  it  is  aurprising  that  the 
island  possesses  so  largn  a  poptiUtion.  The 
widows  and  some  slaves  of  Kajahs.  born 
with  their  husband^s  corpse,  but  other  wido^ 
burn  or  are  dispatched  wfth  a  kris.  Captain 
Keppell  mentions  that  Bali  is  the  only  island 
in  the  whole  Archipelago  ^ere  the  two 
great  forms  in  the  Indian  religions-^the 
brahminicel  and  the  bnddhist  exist  together 
undisturbed.  The  Balinese  are  an  independent, 
and  comparatively  civilized  race,  and  very 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  cf(  their  powerful 
neighbours  .*  the  consequence  is  that  Bali  has 
been  the  scene  of  recent  wars  ;  in  the  first  the 
Balinese  had  some  advantage.  It  has  inland 
fekes,  or  reservoirs  of  water,  sitnated  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
lakes  all  contain  excellent  fresh  water,  and  are 
said  to  have  tides  whose  rise  and  fall  correspond 
vvith  that  of  the  sea.  This  is  cuiions  if  true. 
Its  surface  is  highly  cultivated,  aild'  is  divided 
into  small  patches  for  irrigation.  Xts'poptilation 
ia  sM  :to  be  7(^^000  pr  4fi0  Iioia  squajie  mile. 
Bali,  Boroeo,  Ja^ay Timor,  the  Phalippiaee,  the 
Molueoaa  and  New  Guinea  posaeaaalmost  aimi- 
lar  climate<i«  but  thene  an  great  difi»rcaoea  ia 
their  animal  productions,  .in  Bbliare  the  barbet, 
fruit  thraih.  and  woo^pqekev.  Indiombok,.  the 
cockatoo,  honey -sucker,  and  brush  turkey.  In 
J>ava  aM  Borneo^  ait  uiapy  kinds  of  monkftya. 
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wild  flaU»  ieer,  civets  and  many  Tarieties 
of  sqairtels*  In  the  Celebes  and  MolBooaa  tiie 
prehensile  tailed  cuscus  is  the  ooly  terrestrial 
animai  seen  except  pigs  and  deer.  In  the  western 
Archipelago  are  the  wood-pecker,  barbet,  trogon, 
frait  thrush  and  leaf  thrash,  but  to  the  eastward 
these  are  onkoown  and  the  lori  and  honey-sucker 
are  the  most  common.  But  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  Borneo,  Java  and  Sumatra,  have  a  eon- 
aiderable  reeemblanoe.  Sumatra  has  the  Indian 
elephant^  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros  ;  Borneo  has 
the  same  elephant,  and  tapir ;  one  of  the  Javan 
rhinoceros  is  different,  but  another  occurs 
in  Asia  and  the  smaller  mammals  are  generally 
the  same  in  the  three  Islands.  The  fauna  of 
Borneo  and  Celebes  differ  extremely,  and  this 
difference  continues  to  the  south,  the  line  of 
•eparation  paasing  between  Bali  and  Lombok, 
though  these  two  islands  are  only  fifteen  miles 
apart.-*^ar/  .*  KeppePs  Ind.  ArcL,  Vol.  it.  pp. 
143-386-389.  See  India,  Inscriptions,  Siam, 
Sapi. 

BALIBANO,  in  Long.  88o  17'  E.,  and  L. 
27^  47*  N. 
BALI  LABOGEE.  See  Lombok. 

Balibhi*  See  Balabhi.  Inscriptions. 
Junaaurh. 

B ALICA-RAE,  a  branch  of  the  lunar  race. 
Colonel  Tod  claims  to  have  discovered  the 
aites  of  several  ancient  capital  cities  in  the 
north  of  India ;  of  Soorpoor,  on  the  Jumna, 
the  capital  of  the  Yadu ;  of  Aiore,  on  the 
Indus,  the  capital  of  the  Soda ;  of  Mundodri, 
capital  of  ihe  Purihara;  of  Chandravati.  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aravuili  mountains ;  and  Bala- 
bhipoora,  in  Ouzerat,  capital  of  the  Balica-rae 
the  Balhara  of  Arab  travellers.  He  ima- 
gines that  the  Balia  rajpoot  of  Saurashtra  may 
have  given  the  name  to  Balabhipoora,  as 
descendants  of  Balica,  from  Sehl  of  Arore. 
The  blessing  of  the  bard  to  them  is  yet,  TaUa 
Moottan-ka  Rao^  *  Lord  of  Tatta  and  Mooltan, 
the  seats  of  the  Balica-putra :  and  he  deems 
it  not  improbable  that  a  branch  of  these,  under 
the  Indian  Hercules,  Bala  Ram,  who  left  India 
after  the  Great  War,  may  have  founded  Balich, 
or  Balkh,  emphatically  called  the  '  Mother  of 
Cities.'  TheJessulmer  annals  assert  that  the 
Yadu  and  Balica  branches  of  the  ludu  race 
ruled  Khorassan  after  the  Great  War,  the  In. 
do-Scythic  races  of  Grecian  authors. — Tod's 
Majakhan,  VoL  /,  p.  42. 

BALI-PBATIPADA,  a  htndu  festival  in 
commemoration  of  king  Bali  being  sent  to 
Patal,  held  about  the  last  days  of  October.  It 
teems  to  relate  to  some  great  war  against  the 
ancient  races  of  India. 

BALI-KOMMA.    Tbl»     Opilia  amentacea> 
JR.  w.  87. 
BALI8TES,  the  File  ftsh  of  the  South  Seas. 


BALITUS,  a  common  term  in  the  Turkiih 
and  Persian  dominions,  for  a  consular  function- 
ary.  It  is  not  an  oriental  word ;  and  it  is  aup* 
posed  that  it  is  origmaily  Venetian,  possibly 
from  the  Greek  basileus. 

BALJA  T£L.  A  large  tribe  of  Sudraa,  acat* 
tered  through  Telingana.  A  few  of  them  are  foot 
soldiers,  but  the  majority  are  occupied  in  agii- 
cultural  labour:  a  Ba^a  man  is  Balja-vi^ii, 
plural  Balja  wanlu. 

BALJAWAR.  Lieutenant  Wood  atatea  that 
at  BaJjawar,  one  day's  journey  north  of  the  Oxas» 
is  a  lead  mine,  so  rich,  that  the  people  who 
work  at  it  for  two  months  in  the  year  are  said 
to  be  able  to  live  on  the  produce  the  remainiag 
ten  months,  and  that  in  the  iounediate   vicinity 
of  this  is  a  large  hill,  called  the  Koh-i-meeriah» 
from  which  is  extracted  a  coal  of  a  good  quality, 
much  resembling  the  Bovey  coal  of  England, 
and  used  as  firing  by  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
neighbourhood^     A  specimen  of  the  coal,  with  a 
few  details  respecting  the  formation  la  which  it 
occurs , were  transmitted  to  Captain  Burnea.  Silk  is 
a  commodity  at  present  produced  in  abundanor, 
and  which  could  be  cnitivated,  if  desirable,  to 
an  almost  indefinite  extent*    The  vale  of  the 
Oxtts  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  prodaoe^ 
and  the  best  specimens  in  this  market  uniforady 
come  from  Koubadian  and  Huarat  Imam,  on  ita 
north  and  south  bank.    The  silk  of  Bokhara  is 
spoken  of  as  bein^^  stiL  better. — Faptn,  £a$i 
India,  QakfuL  and  AJ^Jianittan,  p.  186. 

BALKASH,  a  lake  of  Central  India.  See 
Yisvamitra. 

BALKEES,  the  Queen  of  Sheba.    See  Saba. 

BALKEES,  who  succeeded  her  father  Uod« 
had,  in  Yemen,  was  properly  named  Balkama  or 
Yaikama.  Her  existence  has  given  rise  to  nu- 
merous fables,  and  amongst  others  that  she  was 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  married  Solomon. 
This  Balkees  lived  about  the  commenceasent  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  she  repaired  or  couaoii* 
dated  the  dam  of  Mareb, — Fla^fakr.  See  Sa* 
lak.    Samarcand. 

BALKH  U  in  Lat.  36<>  48'  N.  is  the  anmeat 
Baetria  and  is  about  200  miles  to  the  N.  W.  ^ 
Cabul.  The  Province  of  Balkh,  was  fomurly  ii^ 
eluded  in  Khorassan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N«  & 
by  the  Oxus,  E.  by  Koondooz^  W.  by  Khoraaaat 
and  d.  W.  by  the  mountains  of  Haaara  and  tfct 
independent  atate  of  Mymuna.  To  the  &  & 
the  country  is  cold  and  mountainous ;  bni  thi 
N.  W.  parte  of  it  are  flaty  aandy,  and  exooDir 
ingly  hot  in  the  summer.  It  ia  tolerably  wAt 
peopled  by  Usbeck,  Afghan,  and  Tjaiijet  a^ 
Tajik,  who  partly  dwell  in  villages,  and  padlj^ 
roam  with  their  flocks  in  search  of  paatun^i* 
The  U^ek  are  simple,  honesti  and  humana^ 
but  the  Taiijet  are  a  corrupt  and  diasolute  imp 
of  men,  addicted  to  vices.  Balkh,  is  eegardid 
by  the  Persians  as  the  ancient  source  of  xeU|^ 
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nd  polite  edaation.  Balkh  is  now  in  the  domi- 
lioBiofthe  king  of  Bokhara,  lu  niifis extend  for 
idieu]tof20mika  around.  By  Aiiatics»  fialkh 
k  named :  Amn-l-BftlSd,  the  mother  of  cities. 
It  ii  laid  to  have  been  built  by  Kaiamura  of 
hrria.  It  was  conquered  by  Alexander  and 
JBdadcd  inBaetria.  In  1830,  its  population 
VM  oe);  about  9,000.  Balkh  aUnda  on  a  plain 
about  aix  miles  from  the  hills.  lU  climate 
it  mj  insalabrious.  It  is  well  irrigated  by 
BMBiofaqaeduct^rom  a  rif er.  It  is  built 
oiafalle  slope  which  sinks  towards  the  Oxus 
Ami  1300  feetaboTe  the  see,  Mr^  lloorcroft  is 
ivtencd  outside  its  walls,  but  he  died  at  And- 
Uiii.  It  hss  repeatedly  sent  out  conquerois, 
and  bml  oonquered.  Arsaces  1  is  described 
I^MnsesBa  nstifeof  Sogd  ;  by  others  as  of 
Bidiii,  bot  by  Hoses  of  Chorenc,  as  of  Balkh, 
aad  Hoiea  adds  that  the  dynasty  was  eilled 
BdUneniis  or  PahlsTian.  He  used  Qreek 
oaljnbis  eoios,  and  in  his  public  letters  end 
comipoiHleDee  only,  with  the  head  of  the 
lofcnigB  00  one  side.  Only  one  coin  has  a 
lifnl  ioseription.  The  last  of  the  dynasty, 
Aneet  Artabanos,  become  involved  in  a  war 
vilb  Borne,  but  was  ultimately  slain  at  Balkh, 
ly  one  of  his  Parthian  officers,  Ardeshir 
WAan,  or  Artsxerxeo. — Kinneir's  Oeogra- 
jMjMmoir,  p.  n7.  Chat^fidd's  Hind^ 
lin,  j9.  31 ;  KvnfMv/^B  Oeogrc^Meal  Memoir, 
p.  187.  Bee  Greeks  of  Asia  ;  Kabul,  pp. 
A3S4S7 ;  Persian  kings  ;  ArsacidsB  ;  Gosh, 
]adii,p.SC9 ;  Kabul,  pp.  437,438,440  ;  Koh, 
^^  ParaiMi    kings,  Yisvamitra,  Uzbek. 

BAIIHAVEN8B8  ea  PAHLAYIAN.  Bee 
XihiL 

BILKO-BANSH.  Bsng.    Dendrocalamus 
hahooi. 

BALLA,  a  Scythic  race  formerly  ruling  in 

Bnnaktn.  All  the  Rajput  genealogiaU,  ancient 

■A  Bodeni,  insert  the  Bella  tribe  amongst 

tti  lijcebs.    The  byrd,  or  *  blessing'  of  the 

UaAk^ Tatta  Mooltan  ca  rao,"  indicative  of 

^srigiaal  abodes  on  the  Indue.    They  lay 

4i%  Mwerer,  to  deaeent  from  the  Soorya? an- 

4jHl  maintam  that  their  great   ancestor, 

Ma  or  Bappa,  was  the  offspring  of  Sava,  the 

dtamnofBam;  that  their  first  settlement 

%  Bavaaktra  was  at  the  ancient  Dhank,  in 

|||Mt  lenole  periods  called  Mongy  Pdttun  ; 

JW  ttst,  io  cooquering  the  countiy   adjacent, 

ggtoaed  it  Baleakheter  (their  capital  Bala- 

gjjf^^s),  and  assumed  the  title  of  Baiia-rae. 

*gthy  daiffl  identity  with  the  GeUote  race 

^Mawir :  aer  is  it  impossible  that  they  may 

*^^  ^BMk  of  this  family,  wUeh  long  held 

y^Jb  asiruhtia.    Before    the    Qehlotes 

''"TMfhi  worship  of  Mahadeot  which  period 


BALLAJI, 

is  indicated  in  their  annale,  the  chief  object  of 
their  adoration  was  the  sun,  giving  them  that 
Scythio  resemblance  to  which  the  Bella  have 
every  appearance  of  claim.  The  Bella  on  the 
continent  of  Baurashtra,  on  the  contrary,  assert 
their  origin  to  be  Induvansa,  and  that  Ihey  are 
the  Balioa-pootra  who  were  the  aneient  lords 
of  Arore  on  the  Indus.  It  would  be  preanmp- 
tiotts  to  decide  between  these  claims ;  but  Colonel 
Tod  veotuxes  to  surmise,  that  they  might  be  the 
offspring  of  Behlyone  of  the  prince  of  the  Bharata 
who  founded  Arore*  The  Cattia  dsim  descent 
from  the  BaUaa  an  additional  proof  of  northern 
origin,  and  strengthening  their  right  to  the 
epithet  of  the  bards,  *^  Lords  of  Mooltan  and 
Tatta."  The  Bellas  were  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence in  the  thirteenth  century  to  make  in* 
cursions  on  Mewar,  and  the  first  exploit  of  the 
celebrated  Bana  Hamir  was  hie  killing  the 
Balla  diieftain  of  Choteela.  The  present  chidf 
of  Dhaok  is  a  Balls,  and  the  tribe  yet  preserves 
importance  in  the  peninsula.— STocTs  Rajaaihuh 
lLp.n%.    BeeBalhara. 

BALLAi  seversl  places  in  India,  of  this  name, 
respeciively,  in  Long.  72^  28'  E.  and  L.  a5<' 
48'  N. ;  in  Long.  89?  43'  E.  end  Lat.  2Q9  48* 
N. ;  in  Long.  89o  10'  £.  and  Lat.  %6^  20'  N^ 
and  a  pass  in  Long.  89*"  2V  E.  and  Lat  26« 
51' N. 

BALLA  BAOH.  See  Jelalabad. 

BALLABHA.  SeeBalabha.  Balhara.In* 
scriptiona,  p.  391. 

BALLABBAI  DKOOO,  in  Long.  75«  29' 
E.  and  Lat.  13<>  8'  N. 

BALLADS,  those  in  the  third  book  of  the  Big 
Veda,  are  all  attributed  to  Tiivamitra  or  hia 
successors. — JBunseii' 

BALLAI  OR  BALLATI.  Hind.  The  shep* 
herd  of  the  vilbge  community  of  India,  who 
drives  the  village-flock  to  the  common  pasturage; 
and,  besides  his  seerano  has  some  trifling  reward 
from  every  individual.  It  is  his  especial  duty 
to  prevent  cattle-trespasses. --'TW'ai^ci^aa^/km, 
Vol  IL  p.  596.    Bora  Ballaiti. 

BALLAJI,  an  incarnation  of  Via)inn  with 
shrines  al'  Punderpoor.  and  Tripaty.  The 
brahmans  of  Poena  gave  Major  Moor  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  Avatara  of  Vishnu, 
which  they  call  Ballaji*  "  In  Sanskrit  this 
Avatara  is  named  Vcnkateish ;  in  the  Carnatio 
dialect,  Terpati ;  in  the  Telinga  country  and 
language,  Yenkatramna  Govinda ;  in  Oujerat, 
and  to  the  westward,  Talkhur,  or  Thakhur,  aa 
well  as  Ballaji :  the  latter  name  obtaining  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poena,  and  generally 
through  the  Mahratta  country.  This  incama- 
tion  took  place  at  Tripaty,  in  the  Gamatic, 
where,  in  honour  of  Ballaji,  is  a  iplendid  tern* 
pie,  very  rich,  and  much  respected.  Tormerlyy 
it  was  under  control  of  the  British  who  wen 
said  to  deriTO  from  it  and  its  dependencies  ais 
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aAnuiil  i^eaoe  of  one  lac  and  twenty-five 
thDUflaod  (I,a5»000)fi8.,  about  twelve thouBtod 
pounds  sterling.  It  iv  lelated,  that  all  aota  of 
this  temple,  to  whkh  jm  extenaive  district  is 
atiacbed,  are  earried '  on  in  the  name  of 
Venkatveddy-deoaye,  another  appellation  for 
this  A.V8tank  BrahoDftOB  and  other  hindus  in 
the  OarBaiic^  are  aomefimes  svorn  in  the  naoae 
of  Venkatasl.  Ihe  traaple  is  built  of  atone, 
covered  with  plates  ol  gilt  copper,  and  is  held 
in  higk  eaiiiaatioa  ;  said,  indeed,  not  to  be 
of  mortal  maaufacture.  Pilgriiaagea  are  made 
ta  Tripati,  however,  from  idl  parts  of  India, 
eapecially  from  Gujarat,  the  trading  inhahit- 
aiyts  of  which  province,  of  the  tribes  of 
Bania  and  Enttia,  and  othera,  are  in  the 
babat  of  presenting  €ve  or  ten  per  cent,  of 
tbeif  annual  profits  to  tbis  tempk,  whose  deity 
appeara  to  be  the  tuteiary  patron  of  traffic  :  rich 
gifts  and  votive  offerings  are  likewise  received 
from  other  quarters.  In  this  avatara,  or,  as 
b^iog.  of  inferior  importance,  more  strietiy,  per- 
haps, called  avantara,  (see  Avatar)  Vishnu,  in 
bi^  (mm  of  Balligi,  waa  attended  by  his  3acti, 
Lakahmi,  and  by  another  wife,  Satya* 
vima,  and  they  are  generally  seen  with  him,  as 
w^  in  bis  avatara  of  Krishna,  with,  whom 
Sat^avaooa  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite, 
we  find  her  with  Lakshmi,  in  immediate  attend* 
ance  on  her  divine '  apbuae  in  hU  pa^dise  of 
Vattaxub'ha^  as  well  aa  participating  with  her 
favoured  associate  in  promoting  the  tnanqttiAlity 
oUtike  f  merver,'  while  reposing  on  Sesha^  in 
Ghirasam'udra,  or  the  sea  of  milk>-*-Jfoore'8 
Hindu  Pantheon^  p.  41  $»    See  Xripatip 

lBALLAJLUOOBs  a  river  near  Purneab. 

BALLAM  OR  VAIXAM,  the  great  canoe  of 
Ceylon,  usually  made  from  the  Angetjv,  Arto- 
cairpu^  integrifolia  or  Ahir-suta.     See  Boat. 

.BAI4LA8T.  £now  Do!r.  Q^Bw  SWED* 


Thibi-bd 

BumK. 

Savonti  c        ...          It. 

W6(DA*a«ii     »^. 
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Xttlftk-bara    ^.,  Malay. 

B4gla8t      '    ... 

Dan. 

Lastro             ...     ^rv. 

Lept.             ^..  . 

Fr. 

Balast              ...     ^yg. 

Niramf         ... 

HiKD. 

Iiastre             ...     Sp. 

Kiiam 

•• 

'Heavy  jubstancea,  iron,  stones  or  heavy  cargo 
placed  in  8hi|)6^  hof  ds  to  trim  and  steady  the  ship^ 
BALL  COAL,    The  coal  of  Burd wan,  which . 
occurs  fn  the  fbrm  df  j-ounded  masses,  was  so 
termed  by  Mi*.  Piddington. 

'*ALIJ,  a'Tamul  Raja  of  MahabaKpur  in 
the  Camatic; 

'BALL! Alt,  three  towns  in  tndias  viz.i  in 
J^n^.  84*  8*  J.  and  Lat.  26^  45*  N.,  a  second 
BaWa  in  L.  85«  19'  E.  aod  L-  21*»  41*  if.  a 
thifd'iti  llomc.'S*^  0*  and  L.  22*'  ZV  N". 


BALL1APUTTAM,  on  BALOBT,  in  Long.' 
l^''  %4t*  B.  aad  Lat.  ll*'  %r  N. 

B  ALLI£,  a  river  near  Biliaapoar  in  the  Um«; 
balia  range. 

BALLOON  VINE.  Bug.  8yn*  df  Cardioat 
permum  halioaeabam. 

BALLOOT.  Hind.  Fbbs.  Gidls.  Gallaats. 

BALLORA^  tbe  name  giv«n  by  the  people  to 
the  cavee  known  to  ihe  British  aa  EUora.  U 
ia  also  oalled  Yertila. 

BALLOTA  NIGBA  W.  BUck  Uorehouadis 
the  Billot^  of  Dkw-eoridea  and  the  Bsllou  16 
Pliny  B.  Uiapanica.  Linn.  Has  been  inUroduoed 
into  Indta.r^r<»^,  461. 

BALLS  AND  BATS.  Theae  materials  for 
the  erinketers  are  imported  wholly  iroai  £ng» 
land,  and  in  the  four  yean,  18551  to  ISfift, 
Madras  rereived  to  the  value  of  Ra.  13,938. 

BALLUSU-KUfiA.  Tel.  Oanthiam  paivi^ 
flomm. 

BALM,  a  name  applied  to  several  vegeti* 
ble  prodttots.     Melissa  officinalis  of  the  8.  of 
Europe  is  the  Arabian  or  common  bain,  Cak* 
mintfaa  nepetha  is  field  balm  ;    and  G.«ficbi« 
lis  ia  the  mountain  Balm.    All  thece  art  astintf. 
of  Great  Britain,  and  only  one  M.  officinalis  ii* 
known  io  Indift.     The  reain  oalkad  Bahn  of  6h 
lead,   noted  in  Soripture^  ia  obtained  from  tin 
Balaamodendron  Gileaden^8e,whicfa  is  a  ifoovya 
ofB.  OpobalaaaEMim  and  thia  resinous  prodoot 
is  also  known  as  Balm  of  Meoeai    But  in  Sag* . 
land  the  phint  known  a«  B^tm  of  Giiead  ii-1^ 
Abies  Btdaamea^ — JSfc^.    Veg^,  KtBg.  p»  S?«» 
See   Evjargraanp,     Abiea    Baia«i*ea;  Meli«a 
Officinalis,  Balaamodendron. 

BALM.    Meliaea  officinalis,  Var. 

Bshlat  ul  Fari8tum...ARA.B.  |  Bad  ran  j  buyeh.  FBSbi 
lilekkah  Sabsah      ...  Duk.  |  Parsikuujam 
Arabian  bsloi         ...  fiyo.  1  „  koittry  ...Tipt- 

Tzeri  ...  Haa.  j 

The  balm  is  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  35 
XH2, 1  i  ;  Jcr.  vill,  23  ;  xJlvl,  11 ;  and  U.  *• ;  a»<l 
in  Eaekiisl  ixxvii,  17.  It  ia  a  po«  htxh.^fm 
tope  and  leaves'  are  «t^d  lit  odokery,  and,  tbca' 
dry,  as  tea ;  nised'frotn '  seed  cuttings,^*  ^ 
all  pot  herb«r  it  should  be  cut,  to  diy,  '*^^, 
fioweri  and  dri*^  in'the  B*iade.-*/<J#r<y.  AM^»' 

BALtf  o^  GKLIAD.    See  Gums  and  Bedoi] 

BALNA.  Ma^b.  A  w6mitn'aa«im0,  meaning 
^ttl^  one*  / 

BAIi-NATH,  the  deity  vawlitpjpbd  byjjg  | 
$«ira  Tacea  iil  Goiwral  idebtiod-trillh'tb^yiv  1 
B^L  The  ^ol-dan,  M  aacftfioe  Of  Mm  ball  1^1 
BaA^naib,  is  on  record,  thon^h  new  discootntiaP  | 
ansongrst  the  hindus.    6^e  Baal ;  fial.  { I 

BALO.    Jav.  Lae.  r 


BALOCH.    8efe  BahwJh.  «._»»'i 

^..^.   ^.^  .    ^  BALOLO,  a  name  of  Skardo.  Sas  ««^^ 

BALtlAPATAM  l^IVEB^  on  tjie  -Malabar  BALOO-  Sam.  Sandy.  Balcw-dcsa  ^^ 
^,^\^ip  6  jniles  from  Mqu^t  Piilli,  is  OBJ(y:iiavi-  be  the  Pfcrsiari  Raaist'lian,  or  desert;  ferfaP"^ 
Ighle  by  boats.  [  pUcablei  to  Artfbia  Desarta. '  . 


BALSAM. 

BALOOK  BALOOK  in  Long.  121  <?  50'  E. 
OM  of  the  westerly  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is 
aeonaiderable  island,  with  sloping  land  at  its 
aorthern  part. 

BALOR  HILLS.  Fossib  are  foand  in  these 
kilii   deeBalti.  Skardo. 

BiLOTTA.  See  KoL 

BALRAKSHA.  Hind.  Gnaphalium. 

BALOUJK  See  Kelat. 

BALSAM,  a  flowering  plant,  of  the  genus 
iBfukieBs,  76  species  of  which  are  known  to 
OMIT  ia  India  and  China.  Towards  the 
dottof  ibe  rains,  the  whole  of  the  Western 
QlttiU  of  India,  the  Syhadri  range,  are  cover- 
ed ffitk  the  babam,  the  valves  of  the  ripe  fruit 
opeun;  It  the  slightest  touch  and  expelling 
their  leed,  from  which  peculiarity,  the  term  Im- 
pttieMlias  been  given  to  the  genus-  It  is  a  pretty 
light  to  aee  the  hills  for  miles  clothed  with  flower* 
iag  bilnms.  Balaams,  on  the  Khaiia  Hills,  are 
next  Ji  relative  abundance  (about  twenty-five), 
to  t^  oTohids,  both  tropical  and  temperate 
kadi,  of  great  beauty  and  variety  in  colour, 
form  ind  lise  of  blossom.  In  Indie,  Bal- 
nai  reqoire  to  be  aown  thinly  in  a  box  or  seed 
)u;ifier  the  plants  are  2  or  8  inches  high 
tWj  ihoald  be  transplanted  out  singly  in  well 
Bijiiiedioil,  if  to  be  grown  in  pots,  they  should 
he  pit  in  small  sized  ones  at  first  and  re-potted 
iiko  brger^  when  requisite,  which  will  be,  when 
the  ttati  pots  are  iilled  with  roots.  The  soil 
iMttabpted  for  culture  is,  2  parts  strong  loam 
sppaii^iD}(  in  appearance  to  brick  earth,  and 
^perti  well  decayed  manurif,  with  a  little  lime, 
vkiqh  will  iid  in  preventing  mildew,  so  de- 
"tractire  to  the  Balsam :  the  pots  should  be 
wdl  dnbed  and  the  plants  must  never  be  neg- 
*^in  vitering  ;  seeds  may  be  sown  every 
awh.-£roo4.irw».  •Tcwr.ll.  281.  RiddeWs 
Gitt4ang.  Vaigt.  189-190.    See  Impatiens, 

BALSAIL    £mo.    GaB. 


...T>u^.  r  Bilsamo It.  Sp 

...Fs.  I  BalBsmnm...         ...Lit. 

Ui  term  like  the  English  balm,  is  given  to 
^pndaets  of  several  vegetables,  not  one  of 
*^  grow  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  althoi^h 
*Wi^of  them  are  imported  into  India  for 
■fl&uial  purposes,  particularly,  Balsams  of  Co- 
W^  Pcni,  apd  ElemL  Several. balsamic  sub- 
teeesare  obtained  in  India,  and  Western  Africa, 
^AasStorax  and  Liquidamber  from  the  genus 
JWjdamber,  Prankincense,  olibanum  and 
JynwB  arc  from  species  of  Boswetlia.  Myrrh 
MBibn  of  Mecca  are  from  species  of  Balsamo- 
••™-  The  word  Balsam,  according  to  Cal- 
y>  ^  ■uppoaed  to  be  derived  from  Baal- 
*""».Boyal  oil.  Brazilian  Elemi,  called 
•ta^A^BDadd  Balatfni;  is  a  resin,  itisob- 
*f»*  nm  the  Icica  hetcrophyila,  Balsam  aptle 
■_«he  tm  ^   the    i^omoriidt'    oi  Syria 


BALSAMOBEKDROX 

is  from  the  Abies  Balsamea  balm  of  Qilead  fir. 
Carpathian  Balsam  from  two  species  of  pine. 
Gopalm  Balsam  is  from  the  Liquidambar  styraci- 
fioa.  Garden  Balsam  is  the  flowering  plant  of  the 
genus  tmpatiens.  Hungary  Balsam  is  from  the 
Pinus  mugho.  Balsam  of  Copaiba  is  from  several 
species  of  Copaifera  of  the  West  Indies  and  tro- 
pical America.  Balsam  of  Peru  is  supposed 
to  be  got  from  the  Myrospermom  Peruiferum 
of  Central  America,  and  the  White  Balsam  of 
commerce  is  made  from  it.  Bat  the  term 
White  Balsam  or  Myrrh  Seed  or  quinquino  is 
also  obtained  from  the  M*  Pubescens. —  Voigt. 
189,190,801.  AfcOulloch's  BicHonary.  Faulk' 
ner.  Bog.  Veg.  King.  207",  258.  See  Liqui* 
damber  altint^ia. 

BALSAMARIA    INOPHTLLUM.    Lor». 
8yn.  of  Calophyllum  itiophyllum. 

BALSAMlEfi  DEKLA  MEQUE.  Fa.  Opo- 
balsam. 

BALSAMO.  It.  Sp.  Balsam. 

BALSAMODENDttON,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Burseraceae  of  !Kth.,  three 
species  of  which,  B.  Berryanum  ;  B.  Eoxbarghi 
and  B.  Agallochum,  occur  in  India.  Boyle, 
in  bis  Himalayan  Botany  mentions  that  the 
Balsamodendron  [AmyrU]  Gileadense  or  Tere- 
bintheae,  or  Balsam  of  Gilead-tree,  known  in 
the  East  by  the  name  of  Balessan,  has  long 
been  accounted  one  of  the  riches  of  Arabia, 
whence,  or  from  Abyssinia,  its  native  country, 
according  to  Bruce,  it  was  at  an  early  period 
taken  into  Syria.  It  has  also  been  introduced 
into  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta  as  well  aa 
into  the  Peninsula  of  India.  B.  Opobalsamum, 
to  which  M.  Kunth  more  particularly  refers  the 
Balessan  of  Bruce,  and  the  figure  of  Prosper 
Alpinus  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  the  former, 
affording  a  similar  product.  B.  Amyris,  Porsk. 
Kataf  and  Kafal,  are  also  nearly  allied  if  not 
identical  species ;  both  are  natives  of  Arabia, 
and  both  give  out  a  most  fragrant  balsamic 
odour.  The  wood  of  B.  kafal  is  an  article  of 
c  >nsiderable  con^merce^  according  to  Forskal, 
and  is  that  probably  wluch  is  sold  in  Indian, 
bazaars  as  the  aod-i- balessan.  Porskal  also  men- 
tions that  he  had  heard  of  two  other  trees, 
"which  are  like  these  ;  one  the  shujrut-ul-murr, 
or  myrrh-tree,  and  the  other  called  khudushl 

Though  there  do^s  not  appear  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  mycrh  is  produced  in  any  part 
of  India,  yet  there  is  a  substance  having  the 
closest  resemblance  to  it  which  is  imported  into 
and  known  in  Europe  as  Indian  ^yrrh.  Thia 
is  also  said  very  closely  to  resemble,. if  indeed 
it  all  differs  from  Bdellium;  it  is  probable', there-, 
fore,  that  it  is  what  in  India  is  known  by  the 
name  of  goofful  (mooql  of  tbe,  Arabians),  aa  it 
forma  the  Bdellium  of  commerce,  aifid  resem- 
btes  au  inferior,  kind  o^  myrrh,  as  indeed 
Bdellium  is  frequently  described  to  be.    That  ic 


*"'  ii  *nGed  to  woaniM.    Canacbt  Bidsam  'ualao'tHe  Bdellium  of  the  ancients  woiild  appear 
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BALSA  MOBENDRON  AGALLOCHA. 


BALSAMODENDBOK  HTBRHA. 


from  the  Persian  authors  giving  bude^oon  and 
madikoon  as  the  Greek  name  of  mooql. — Dr* 
Boyle  was  satisfied  that  this  must  be  the  Amyris 
commiphora  of  Dr.  Roxburgh.  (FL  Ind.  2.  p. 
244)  of  which  he  gives  googula  as  the  native 
name.  There  is,  however,  a  substance  famed  in 
ancient  and  used  in  modern  times,  produced 
also  by  this  group,  and  known  as  olibanum  or 
Thus  looban  and  koondur  of  the  natives  of  India. 
Under  the  latter  name,  it  is  described  by 
A^icenna,  evidently  referring  to  the  Xifiavos  of 
Dioscorides,  who  mentions  both  an  Arabian  and 
an  Indian  Idnd.  The  latter  Mr.  Colebrooke  has 
proved  to  be  the  produce  of  Boswellia  seirata, 
Boxb.,  (B.  thurifera,  Colebr.)  Salai  or  saleh  of 
the  hindooSy  common  in  Central  India  and 
Bundlecund,  especially  about  the  Bismmgunge 
gkaut.  It  is  probably  also  produced  by  B. 
glabra,  which  has  the  same  native  name,  and 
though  extending  to  a  more  northern  latitude, 
is  distributed  over  many  of  the  same  localities. 
It  is  common  in  the  low  hills  above  Mohun 
Ghowkee.  To  this  kind  according  to  Dr.  Ainslie, 
the  term  googul  is  applied  by  the  Telugu  people. 
The  resin  of  both  species  is  employed  as  incense 
in  India  Central  India  alone  furnishes  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  Indian  olibanum  of  commerce ; 
a^  it  is  chiefly  exported  from  Bombay.  From  the 
affinity  in  vegetable  products  between  parts  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  it  is  not  improbftble 
but  the  genus  Boswellia  may  extend  into  those 
countries  and  afford  that  which  is  known  as 
Arabian  Olibanum.  Canarium  Benghalense  isan- 
other  plant  of  this  tribe,  which  according  to  Dr. 
Boxburgh,  exudes  an  excellent  clear  amber — 
coloured  resin ,  not  unlike  copal.  In  America, 
as  in  India,  several  valuable  resins,  as  Elemi, 
Carana,  Chibow,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of 
Tacamahaca  are  afforded  by  plants  of  this  tribe. 
—Eoj/le'8  III.  Sim,  Bot.  p.  177.  Voigt^ 
p.  149,  ^ 

BALSAMODENDRONAFRIOANUM.  See 
Hyrrh. 

BAL8AM0DENDB0N       AGALLOCHA. 

Balaaraodendron  Boxbni^hii.— ^m. 

Amyria  AgAllocha.— i2o.r6. 
,1         Commiphora. — Roc^.  U.  244. 

Oommipbora  Madagascarensia— ./ac^. 

OoogalA  Saks.    Hind. 

This  small  tree  grows  to  the  East  and  N.  E. 
of  Bengal  in  Sylhet,  Assam  and  the  Garrow 
Hills.  Dr.  Boyle  supposes  this  to  produce  the 
gum  bdellium  of  commerce  and  perhaps  of  Dios- 
corides,  but  Bdellium  is  got  also  from  B.  Mak- 
al  and  B.  Africanum.  The  whole  plant, 
while  growing  is  considerably  odoriferous, 
particularly  when  any  part  is  broken  or  bruised 
and  diffuses  a  grateful  fragrance  like  that  of  the 
finest  myrrh,  to  a  considerable  distance  around. 
rrYoigt.  149, 150,  Soxb.ii  p,  244-5.  J7.  Andk. 
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BALSAMODENDRON  BEBRYANUM 
Am, 

Protium  Gileadenae,  TT.  and  A, 
Amyris  Gile&denbis,  WHlde.  Rosob. 

Akuiia-semeoHPoami  ...Abb.  |  Baleaan Eottt. 

Roughanbalsan.  Hikd.Pvr.  i  Balsam  of  Meoea,Ei6. 
Balm  of  Gilead.    ...     Eno.  1 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  a  native  of 
Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  the  East  Indies,  iutro- 
duoed  into  the  Calcutta  Garden  in  1798.  M, 
Fee  ascribes  to  this  tree  three  distinct  prodactg; 
Balsam  of  Mecca,  a  wood  called  Xylobalsamun, 
and  fruits  termed  Garpo-balsamuiD.  Tradi* 
tion  is  rich  in  anecdotes  relative  to  the  orij(in 
of  this  balsam  ;  the  mahomedans  affirm  that  it 
sprung  fromthe  blood  of  the  slain  in  Hahomed'i 
conflict  with  the  tribe  of  Harb,  and  that  the 
prophet  used  the  balsam  for  the  resuacitatioi 
of  the  dead*  (Fee,)  It  is  much  used  in  medi' 
cine  by  the  Hakims  as  a  stimulant,  tonic,  and 
somewhat  astringent  remedy,  and  as  an  exter« 
nal  application  to  indolent  sores.  It  is  also 
employed  as  a  perfume  and  cosmetic.  The 
Opobalsamum  and  Carpobalsamum  require  bo 
panicular  notice.  But  they  may  be  briefljr 
described  by  mentioning  that  the  best  Opobii* 
samum  was  obtained  from  the  greenish  liqQOC 
found  in  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  ;  the  Garpo* 
balsamum  made  by  expression  from  the  fruit 
when  at  maturity;  aud  the  ScylobalsimuDi 
from  a  decoction  of  or  by  expression  froia 
the  young  twigs.  A  mixture  of  this  balsam  is 
made  by  rubbing  together  8  ounces  of  scaoia 
on  while  muslin  and  2  drachms  of  Mecca  balsas. 
It  is  much  prized  by  the  mahomedan  physicisM 
as  a  tonic  stimulant,  in  doses  of  half  to  one 
ounce  three  times  daily. — Renff,  Fhat'  p-  S?^* 
O'Shaugknesiy,  page  285, 

BALSAMODENDRON'  COMMIPHORi 
W.  and  il.,  Syn.  of  Commiphora  Madagaacaien- 
sis.     LiKD.  Fl.  Med. 

BALSAMODENDRON  GILEADEN8E. 
See  Gums. 

BALSAMODENDRON  MTRRHA.  See 
Gums. 

BALSAMODENDRON  KATOF  is  nea- 
tioned  by  Forskal  and  the  Balessan  of  Braee  is 
supposed    to  be  the  Opobalsamum. 

BALSAMODENDRON  MAKUL,  acconii* 
to  Hog,  p.  251  grows  abundantly  in  Sifld 
and  India.  It  is  a  small  stunted  tree,  from  4ie 
6  feet  high,  into  which  incisions  are  made  b]f* 
knife  and  the  resin  is  allowed  to  drop  oa  ttft 
ground. 

BALSAMODENDRON  MYRRHA  Vm 
oh  Esen. 

Tilb 

Asi>^ 


Sola ;  Beola...  Sans. 
Bol  ...  ^, 

Heerab<4...HXHi>  |» 


Valatipolam      .-I 
Morr  ... 

Kerobetsy  the  plao^  A^ 
pin  is. 


BALTt 


BALUCHISTAN, 


Boboli,  the  gum  resin. 

A  natiye  of  Yemen,  is  a  small  tree  with  a 
Irbitish  grey  bark  with  rough  abortive  branches, 
terminating  in  spines.  It  yields  the  myrrh  of 
commerce,  the  juice  exudes  spontaneously  and 
hardens  on  the  bark. 

BALSAMODENDRON  KOXBURGHIA- 
NUM.—  WaM. 

Protinm  Boxbui^htanum.—  W.  and  A, 
Amjris  acuminata. -~i2ox6. 
Mnkul     ...  AfiAB.  PxRs.    Raughan-i-turb  ...  Pzas. 
AJIahm    ...  Akab.Pebs.  I  Badlian        ...     Syriac. 
QogBl      ...  Hiin>.  Pbb»    Kokal  ...Tah. 

Hnli^artfll?  Hind. 

A  small  tree,  a  natife  of  the  Moluccas.  Its 
&«rk  xad  all  the  tender  parts  of  the  plants  on 
being  bruised  or  wounded,  discharge  a  small 
qoaotiftj  of  pale  whey  coloured  liquid  which 
pogacssea  a  fragrance,  something  like  that  of  an 
Ofanee  leaf.— i?oaf6.  «.  366.  Voigt,  150. 

BALSAMODENDRON  ZEYLANICUM. 
KtFKTH.  Syn.of  Caoarium  commune.  See  Co* 
lophonia.—  Linn. 

BALSAMO  DE  TOLTJ.    Sp.  Tolu  Balsam' 

BALSAMO  DB  QUINQUINA.  Sp.  Bal- 
ttm  of  Pern. 

BALSAM  or  COPAIVA.  See  Diptero- 
Ctfpus  laevis. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU. 


Ibame-de-PerQ 
P^ra  Tianiacberbal- 


Fa. 
Obb. 


Balsamum  pernvia- 

DUOEX  ...  Lat. 

Balsamo  de  quioquino  Sp. 


A  resinODS  fluid,   imported  mto  India  as  a 
sarfeieil  application. 
BALSAM  OF  TOLU. 


detola    ...    Fr. 
Tolatutaeher  BaI- 
Mm         ...  Qbb. 

BALSAM  TR£E. 


BaIsamo-de*toIu 


Sp. 


AlnMbam 


Arab.  |  Balm... 
Heb.  I  Balsam.  . 


...Bno. 
...Eno. 

BALSAMUM.     Lat.  Balsam. 
BALSAMUM  PERUVlAiNfUM.    LAT.Bal- 
asm  of  Pem. 

BALSEM.     But.  Balsam* 

BAL  8ANT08H,  Lit.,  child  satisfying 
begaaia  who  ask  alms  by  calling  these  words. 
— IftiZirm. 

BAL  TAR.     Sai9s.    Borassus  flabelliformis. 

BaLTI,  a  district  of  Central  Asia  in  Lonff.  75 
L.  N.  33.  Its  chief  town  of  Skardo  is  7255  feet 
aboTe  the  sea ;  Khapalu  8,285  feet  above  the 
aea.  Balii,  or  Bahy  Tul  is  called  Palolo 
orBalorby  the  Dards,  and  Nang  Kod  by  the 
Tibetans-  It  is  preserved  in  Ptolemy  in  Byltae. 
The  ooantry  is  frequently  called  Skardo  or 
lakardo  from  the  name  of  its  well  known  fort 
and  capital.  Balti  proper  is  a  small  table  land, 
aad  wUh  that  of  Deotsu,  is  about  60  miles  long 
tfad  S€  hiQadv — ^b®  ooean  height  of  its  villages 
abofa  Oe  les  is  about  7,000  feet.  The  Balti, 
are  the  people  of  ^Little  Thibet,  the  Bylta  of 


Ptolemy,  though  Tibetan  in  language  and 
appearance,  are  all  mahommedans,  and  differ 
froiii  the  more  eastern  Tibetans  of  Le,  who 
call  themselves  Bhotia,  or  inhabitants  of  Bhot, 
by  being  taller  and  less  stoutly  made.  Their 
language  diff'ors  considerably  from  that  of  Le, 
but  only  as  one  dialect  differs  from  another.-^ 
Dr,  Tho7ruon*»  Travels  in  Western  Himalaya 
and  Tibet,  p,  247.  Latham* s  Ethnology,  A- 
Cunningham.  See  Byltse  ;  Kailas;  Gangri  Bange ; 
Kara-koram ;  Ladak,  Tibet. 

BALTIC.    See  India. 
BALTI  MOUNTAlNS^a  name  of  the  Bulut 
Tag- 

BALTIS,  in  Byblius  called  Beuth,  or  Behuth 
f.  e.  void  of  genesis,  is  identical  which  space, 
means  the  mother's  womb,  the  primeval  mother. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  the  mother  of 
life  or  source  of  life,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Uav- 
vah  (Eve)  of  Genesis. 

BALTI-YUL.  See  Balti. 

BALU.  Hind.  A  bear,  BALU-Soor,  the 
Indian  badger,  a  species  of  Melea. 

BALUCHISTAN  comprises  the  extensive 
regions  between  the  confines  of  modern  Persia 
and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  To  the  north, 
Seistan  and  AfghAnistAn,  to  the  south,  the 
ocean  marka  its  boundaries.-  The  first,  or  west- 
em  section^  comprises  the  sub- divisions  of 
Nushkf,  Kh^rAn,  Mushki,  Panjght^r,  Keej, 
Kobuah  and  Jow.  The  second  or  maritime 
section,  includes  the  provinces  of  Las,  Hor- 
roAra  and  Pescani.  The  third,  or  central  sec- 
tion, is  formed  of  the  great  provinces  of  SahA- 
rawAn  and  Jhalawan,  to  which  are  added  the 
districts  dependent  on  the  capital,  KalAt^  and 
which  are  intermediately  situated  between  the 
two.  The  fourth,  or  eastern  section,  includes 
the  provinces  of  Elach  GandavA,  Harand,  and 
DHJil,  the  last  two  bordering  on  the  river 
Indus.  The  Baluchistan  territory  from  its 
position  has  been  frequently  traversed  and 
Pottinger,  Postans,  Ferrier,  Burton,  Hasson 
and  Mohun  Lai  have  minutely  described  it. 
But  Dr.  Cook  (in  Trans,  Bomb,  Med,  and  Fhys» 
Society,)  is  the  latest  writer  on  this  territory 
and  tells  us  that  the  territories  of  the  Khati 
of  Kelat,  comprised  under  the  term  '*  Baluchis- 
tan," are  extensive  and  varied  in  character  to 
no  ordinary  degree.  They  consist  of  lofty, 
rugged  table  land  and  level  ground,  and  their 
climates  exhibit  the  severest  heat  and  the  most 
intense  cold.  Viewing  them  geographically, 
they  fall  into  the  natural  division  of  mountain 
and  plain  and  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

1st. — The  great  central  mountain  range  or 
table  land  running  north  and  south  which 
comprises  the  provinces  of  Sarawan,  Jhala- 
wan, and  Lus. 

2nd. — ^The  mountain  district  extending  east- 
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ward,  inhabited  by  the  Marree  and  Boogtee, 
situated  to  the  south  of  Sind  and  Rutchee. 

3rd. — The  pro?ince  of  the  plains,  that  is, 
the  diatrict  of  Kutch  Gunda^a. 

4th. — The  province  of  Mekran,  diversified 
by  mountain  and  desert  which  stretches  west- 
ward alon^  the  sea  coast. 

5th«  — The  great  desert  of  Seistsn  to  the 
north  of  the  last  named  districts.  The  first  of 
these  great  divisions,  or  rather  the  portion  of 
this  comprised  under  the  name  of  the  province 
of  Sabarawan  may  be  thus  described  : 

The  mountainous  table-land  of  Beluchistan 
extends  ifrom  Cape  Monze,  on  the  south  to  the 
Afghan  mountains  north  of  Quetta,  or  from 
25«  to  3a«  40'  N,  latitude,  and  is  conse- 
quently about  340  miles  in  length. 

In  breadth  it  extends  from  the  level  plains 
of  Kutchee  eastward,  to  Nooshky  on  the 
borders  of  the  Seistan  desert,  extending 
thus  about  150  miles.  But  its  breadth  is  by 
no  means  uniform  t  widest  about  the  centre 
it  gradually  narrows  southward,  until,  at  Cape 
Monze,  it  is  only  a  few  miles  broad.  The 
height  also  varies  in  the  same  proportion : 
The  greatest  altitude  is  attained  at  Kelat 
about  7,000  feet,  where  the  climate  is  Euro- 
pean ;  southward  it  rapidly  decreases,  until  in 
the  province  of  Las,  the  elevation  is  but  a 
triflint;  degree  greater  than  that  of  Sind.  It 
decreases  also  northward,  the  height  of  Quetta 
b«rin^  about  5,900  feet. 

This  elevated  district  is  composed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  moimtain  ranges,  which  rising  from 
the  plains  of  Kutchee  and  valley  of  the  Indus, 
tower  one  above  the  other  in  successive  steps, 
until  having  gained  their  maximum,  they  sub- 
side in  lesser  and  lesser  ranges  westward. 

Their  general  direction  is  from  N .  N.  E.  to 
8.  S  W.,  and  this  uniformity  of  strike  is  wonder- 
fully preserved  throughout. 

The  mass  is  broken  through  at  two  points, 
viz  :  by  the  Bolan  pass  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  by  the  Moola  pass  near  Gunda- 
va.  Here  the  ranges  are  twisted  out  of  their 
original  direction,  and  run  in  a  N,  N.  W. 
manner.  Through  these  two  great  channels  the 
principal  draining  of  the  country  "is  effected 
through  the  Bolan  and  Moola  rivers. 

Lying  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  are 
numerous  valleys,  having  naturally  a  like  direc- 
tion to  the  ranges  between  which  they  lie  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  their  position  ; 
fio  that  almost  any  desired  temperature  and  cli- 
mate may  be  obtained  from  the  sub^tropical  one 
of  Sind  to  the  temperate  one  of  Kelat.  The 
district  is  jiatorally  moderately  well  watered  by 
rivnlets  and  springs  and  rivers  artifioially  so  by 
wells,  an/i  ka^ezes,  but  there  are,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred, no  rivers  of  any  magnitude. 

The  height  rapges  are  clothed  with   trees 


(Junipers),  which  yield  excellent  ficewood  ml; 
durable  timber  for  building. 

The  Valley  of  Quetta,  or  Shawl,  is  situated  m 
67  ®  E.  long,  and  30  ®  to  80  ®  20  N.  lat.  ft 
is  about  1 5  oi|  20  miles  in  length,  and  from  ^ 
to  6  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  to  the  west* 
ward  by  the  Chah'l  Tan  range,  having  a  stnb 
ofS.  S.  W.  byN.  N.  E. 

The  vallev  of  Kanhee,  is  situated  to  the  vett 
of,  and  runs  parallel  to,  that  of  Quetta,  bat  ex- 
tends furtlier  south.  Its  length  is  about  30 
miles,  and  breadth  5  or  6.  It  is  bounded  oi^ 
the  east  by  the  great  Ohah'lTajB  range,  which  le* 
parates  it  from  the  Valley  of  Qoetta,  and  on  the 
west  by  a  parallel  range  of  much  iess  height, 
which^  towards  the  north,  separates  it  from^the 
valley  of  Pishing. 

The  Valley  of  Moostung,  is  the  principal  aod 
most  extensive   valley  of  the  tract  under  coo- 
sideration,   and  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
valleys   of  Quetta  and   Kanhee.    It  exteodi 
from  about  29  ^  '30'  to  near  30  ®  N.  lat.,  aii 
its   eastern  boundary  is  nearly   defined  by  the 
67  ^  of  £.  long.    It  is   therefore  about  40 
miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  5  to 
8  miles,  spreading  out  towards  its  upper  esdt 
and   being  gradually    oonstrioted    towards  its 
lower  or  southern  extremity.     It  is  boaoded  hf 
parallel  ranges,   running  N.  N.  E^  by  8.  8.  W. 
of  medium  hei){ht,  probably  from  500  to  80(^ 
feet.     The  range  to  the  eastward  is  pierced  bj  a 
pass  leading  to  the  Da8ht»i-be-Dau]at. 

The  Dasht-i-be-Daulat  is  an  elevated  villej 
or  plain,  situated  to  the  N.  B.  of  Moostong^st. 
the  head  of  the  Bolaq  pass.  Its  breadth  is 
from  15  to  20  miles.  It  has  no  towns  or  villi* 
ges,  but  is  occasionally  dotted  with  the  tomaM 
of  the  Kurd  tribe.  Some  portions  of  it  are 
cultivated  in  the  spring  and  ausimer  mopths ; 
but  during  the  winter  it  is  a  bleak,  howling 
wilderness,  destitute  of  trees,  or  any  abeltcr; 
the  snow  lies  deep  on  it  and  cold  winds  whiatw 
over  its  frozen  surface.  It  is  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Kaka  tribe  of  Aflfghans,  m 
caravans  are  frequently  pluii^dered  by  thew.  ^ 
the  summer  it  is  clothed  with  the  fragrant  Ten 
pknt,  and  its  surface  diversified  by  fields  ol 
waving  grain.  It  has  no  streams,  but  oiie<^ 
two  wells  have  been  dug  and  water  obtained 
with  some  difiiculty  ;  the  cultivators  are  depen* 
dent  on  rain  and  heavy  dews. 

The  Valley  of  Mungochar,  is  situated  to  the 
southward  of  that  Moostung,  more  circular  m 
fcMrm,  and  of  much  less  extent;  destitute  of 
trees,  save  a  few  stunted  mulberries. 

The  Valley  of  Giranee.is  situated  south « 
Mungochar  and  is  distant  about  8  miles  ffOA 
Kalat. 

The  Valley  of  Ziaret,  is  situated  to  the  w«t- 
ward  of,  and  runs  parallel  with,  the  preocedisfr 
is  of  considerable  cxten^  wdl  watered,  end 
cultivated. 
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Valley  of  Cbappar,  li^  westward  of  Ziiret 
and  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Kelat  to  tbi^t 
of  Mangochar.  It  is  therefore,  of  con^derable 
size  ^  it  contains  the  village  of  Chappajr  and 
other  small  hnmlets. 

The  Yalkj  of  Kelat,  the  roost  soutfaem 
divifdoD  of  the  province  of  Saharawan,  and  whose 
chief  town  is  the  capital  of  Beluchistan.  The 
capital,  Kelaty  is  situated  about  its  centre,  in 
Laiitnde  S^9  ®  N.and  long  e6  «  44  ®  E. 

Dr.  Cook  supposes  1st,  that  the  original  in- 
habitanla  of  the  count^^'jr  were   hindoos,  who 
ded  from  the  conqaering  muesulmana  who  in- 
vaded Snd,  Lus,  and  Mel^ran,  A.  H.  93  ;  2nd, 
that  the  Brahooee   were  Tartar  mountaineers, 
who  gained  a  footing  in  the  country,  and  ulti- 
mately  supplanted   the  former,  becoming  the 
ruling  race, :  3[rd,  that  the  fielooch  os^e  from 
the  westward,  but  whether  they  were  Seljuke 
Tartars,  or  Arabs  from  Aleppo,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.     Doctor  Latham  however  classes  the  Be- 
iooch  nation  with  the  Persian,  but  considers 
them  as  a  modified  form.     He  says,  '*  E  and 
SL  £.  of  the  proper  Persians  of  Kirman,  come 
the  Belooch  of  Beloochistan.    If  Ka^ks  great 
theory  be  the  correct  one,  which  make^  all  the 
fragments  of  natives  speaking  a  Tamulian  dia- 
lect parts  of  one  great  continuous  whole,  which 
spread  in  the  earlier  ages  over  India  and  Eu- 
rope,  underlying  the  more  recent  system   of 
Celtic,    Gothic,  Slavonic,  and  classical  nations 
q(  Enrope   and  the  Indo«Germfinic  of  India, 
as  the  primary  strata  in  geology  underlie  the 
seeondary  and  tertiary,  but   cropping  out,  or 
beiofr  exposed  here  and  there,  are  the  fragments 
of  natioos — of  Laps,  Finns  and  Basques  in  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  Cutchwaree,  Cohatee,  Tudo, 
Gbond,  Lar^  and  other  mouotaineers  of   India ; 
if,  adds  he,  I  say,  this  theory  be  the  correct  one, 
then  the  Brahooee,  being  of  the  great  Tamulian 
iamOy,  would  be  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  country.      Thus  the  Koord  who  inhabit 
tlie  Dasht-i-be-Daulat,  doubtless  came  fromKur- 
diiten,  probacy  amongst  the  followers  of  some 
mdbomedan  invader,  of  Indisi  and«  perhaps, 
laden  with  spoil,  preferring,  on  their  return,  to 
settle  where  they  now  are,  rather  than  continue. 
their  march  to  their  own  country,  made  choice 
of  the  Dasht-i  be-Daulat,    A&:ain  many  of  the 
Jiialawan  tribes  are  undoubtedly,  of  Bi^jpoot  ori- 
gin ;  and  until  lately,  the  practice  of  infanticide 
prevailed  amongst  them. 

lliere  are  two  languages  spoken  in  Baluchis- 
tan, the  Baluehiki  a  hindi  tongue  of  the  Arian 
or  Sanskrit  stock  in  whic^  the  Persian,  Sindi) 
Funjabi,    and   Sanskrit  words  recur  and  the 
Bnhm,whicb  belongs  to  the  8cythic  orTuranian 
or    Tamulian     stock.     Near  Bagwana    is   a 
cnte  in  the  rocic  filled  with  the  dried  mummy 
like  ho^ias  of  infants,   some  of  which  have  a 
eompn^f^vdy  recent  appearance.     The  Sacs, 
who  fanned  part   of  Alexander's  army^  and 


whose  ponntry  is  stated  by  Wilson  to  have 
been    tl^at    lying  between    the  Paropamisan 
mountains  and  sea  of  Aral,  still  exist  as  a  tribe 
of  the  Brahooees  of  Jhalawan.     It   is  not  im- 
probable that  they   accompanied  Alexander  as 
far  as  the  south  of  Sind,  and  returning  with 
Craterus  up  the  MooULa  Pass,  settled  in  their 
present  position.      The  Beloochee  also  have  by 
no  means  a  pure  and  unbroken  descent   from 
9ny  one  source.    Adopting  Pottinger's  theory, 
that  the  main  body  were  Seljuk  Tartars  driven 
out  of  Persia,  as.  he  describes,  yet  midonbtedly 
many  are  of  Ara,bic  descent.    Neither  does  het 
think  with  him  that    the  Beloochees  heve  no 
resemblance     i,n    any    way    to    the    Arabs, 
On  the  contrary,    in  many    casea    the    out- 
line of  t)heir  *  physiognomy  is  very  similar  to. 
that  of  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ;  and  if 
such  a  Belooch  was  dressed  in  the  Arab  dress^ 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect  hia 
nationality.     Others   are   Sindians  who  fled  to 
the  hjllU  on  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the 
mahomedans.     The    original    hindoo    inhabi-^ 
tants  of  the  Murree  and  Boogtee  hills  were 
driven  out   by   their  present  occupants,    but 
the.  natives  of  Barkhan  (the   Khetrauees)  in* 
habiting    the    more   mountainous   district  to 
the  northwArdy  were  able   to  hold  their  own. 
The  whole  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Khan  of 
Kelat  as  chief  of  all,  but  his  power  appears  to 
vary  with  his  popularity.    The  tribes  reside  in 
tomans,  or  collections  of  tents^  especially  the 
Brahooee  mountaineers.     These  tents  are  made 
of  goat's  hair  black  or  striped  ;  the  furniture  is 
very  simple — a  few  metal  cooking-pots,  a  stone 
hand«mill,  some  rough   carpets  with  a  rug,  a 
distftfiT  for    spinning  wool,  and  a  hookah,  are 
all  that  are  usually  found  in  a.  Brahooee  tent. 
That  of  the  ohief  may,  perhaps,  bfs  better  fur* 
nished,  and  he  is  richer  than  his  neighbours  in 
flocks  and  herds.   The  dress  of  the  lower  orders 
is  made  up  of  a  long  tunic,  trousers  loose  at 
the  feet,  and  a  black  or  brown  great-coat>  or 
cloak,  usually  of  felt,  kummerbund  and  sandals. 
They  wear  a  small  cap,  either  fitting  tight  to 
the  outline  of  the  he^d  or  dqme,  shaped,  with  a 
tassel  on  the  top.     Those  of  the  higher  classes 
are  elaborately  ornamented  with  gold  thread; 
A  few  wear  turbans.     Instead  of  the   Gbolo^ 
Belochi  women  geperally  wear  the  Gaghgho, 
a  long  shifc  resembling.  English  night  shirts,  but 
opening  behind    between    the   shoulders,   and 
with  haif  i^rms..    It  is  generally  made  of  red  or 
white  stuff,  and  reaches  almost  down  to  the 
ancles.    Among  the  lowest  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple, no  trousers  or  drawers  are  worn  under  it. 
Beloochistan  is  rich  in  mineral  produotionsy 
copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  sulphur,  and  alum, 
abound  in  various  parts ;  while  common  salt  is. 
too  plentiful  to  be  adyantagf  ons,  to  yegetation* 
On  the  high  road  from  Kelift  tolELnjlch  Gundava 
is  a  range  of  hills,  from  which  red  salt  is  ex- 
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ffActed.  Sulphur  and  alam  are  to  be  bad  at 
the  same  place.  Verrier  itLVf  quantities  of  white 
and  grey  marble  in  the  mountains  to  the  west- 
Wani  of  Nooshky,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
at  all  prized  by  the  Belooches.  The  best  tim- 
ber the  Belooches  have  is  of  the  U poors  a  spe- 
cies of  the  Zizyphus  jujuba  and  tamarind  trees, 
both  of  which  are  remarkably  hard  and  durable. 
The  Babool,  Farne^ian  mimosa  ;  Lye  or  tama- 
risk ;  Neem  or  melia  azadirachta ;  Peepul  or 
ficus  religiosa  ;  Sissoo  or  dalbergia  sissoo  (Kox- 
burgh)  :  Ohinar,  platanus  orientalis.  The 
Brahtif,  utilike  all  other  mahomedan  people, 
have  no  syeds,  pifs,  mullas,  or  f&quirs,  or  any 
persons  pretending  to  inspiration  or  sanctity 
amongst  them,  and  are  compelled,  while  holding 
the  craft  in  due  reverence,  to  seek  them  amongst 
strantrers. — Richard  F,  BurtotCa  Sindh,  p»  417. 
British  fforld  in  the  East.  Ritchie,  FoLii.p,  8. 
Ferrier*8  Journal,  p,  520.  Potting tr^s  Traveli, 
Beloochistan  3r  Sindej  p.  327.  Ma^aon  Narra- 
iivtf,  p.  83.  Vr.  Cook,  See  Jell,  Kadjak.  Kflat^ 
490-494  India  335.  Kappar,  Kabul  434; 
Kandahar,  Kah,  Karez,  Kattiyawar,  Kambarari, 
Kalora,  Khaka,  Nervni.  Rind  ;  Meksi,  Kerman. 

BALUNGGACH.  BENQ.^Swect  basil;  Ocy- 
mum  basilicum. 

BALUNOOO.— Seeds  of  Dracocephalum 
Koyleanuam  :  black,  i  of  an  inch  long,  pointed, 
jhucilae incus  and  slightly  aromatic. — Royle^ 

BALUSU  KURA.  Tel.  Canthium  parviflo- 
rum,  Lam-kitra  signifies  **  vegetable."  In 
a  Verse  of  the  Bbskrata  where  Krishna  having 
been  fed  by  a  hunter  or  savage,  his  attendant 
asiks :  Is  the  BoUwa  kilra  which  vou  received 
from  Panch^likudu  equal  to  saly6danam  (fine 
rice)  apUpa  (cakes) ;  aaka  (vegetables,)  aupam 
(inilse)  ?  It  is  a  common  proverb  also.  Whilst 
life  remains,  I  can  subsist  on  the  leaves  (J^ara) 
of  the  BaluBU  -. — implying  aubmissiou  to  any 
necessity  however  grievous. 

BAB  IT.  Hind.  Quercus  incana. 

BALUIA;  Balote,  Balute  or  Bara 
Balutb,  so  named  either  from  being  twelve  in 
number  or  from  the  amount  set  apart  for  them 
being  divided  into  twelve  parts  :  the  village 
servants  in  India  who  with  the  inferior  servants 
Alute  and  Narik^rtS  vary  in  number  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  India,  from  6  to  27,  and  have 
dilTerent  names.  In  most  cases  the  offices  are 
paid  by  recognised  fees  aud  perquisites,  by 
allotments  of  corn  at  harvest  time,  or  by  por- 
tions of  land  held  rent  free  or  at  a  low  quit 
rent.  In  most  cases  the  offices  are  hereditary, 
and  are  capable  of  being  mortgaged  or  sold. 
They  are  a  municipality  and  could  be  employed 
to  the  benefit  of  the  country. — WiUon. 

BA-LU-VVA.  Burm.  Abelmoschus  moscha- 
tus. 

BAM.  Hind.    A  fathom. 
'  BAM,  a  river  near  Ramghur  in  Sindhiahs 
territory. 


BAM,  according  to  'Wilson,  an  ezdamatioa 
of  salutation  interchanged  by  Saiva  mendicants 
carrying  the  water  of  the  Granges.  Perhaps  i 
misprint  or  clerical  error  for  Ram  Ram  Maha- 
deo? 

BAM.     Arab.     Melia  sempervirens. 

BAMA.  Hind.  Red  flowered  variety  of 
Coronilla  graudiflora. — Linn. 

BAMAH.  Heb.  A  high  place,  worship  ia 
high  places.     Habamah,  Highland. 

BAMANGHOTTY.    See  KoL 

BAMANPALLI,  in  Long.  77^51'  E.« 
Lat.  17<=>7'  N. 

BAMAW.  A  tree  of  Akyab,  but  not  veiy 
plentiful.  Used  by  natives' for  bows,  &c.  This 
seems  identical  with  Bamau. — Cat.  Cat,  Ex* 
1862. 

BAM" ART.  Hind.  Edypta  erecta. 

BaMAU.  burm.  a  close-grained  wood,  of 
Pegn  ?— possibly  a  substitute  for  box-wood, 
prized  by  Karens  for  bows.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  lbs.  52.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good 
soil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
branch  is  30  feet,  and  average  girth  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is  6  fed.— 
Dr.  Brandts,  Cal  Ex,  Cat. 

BAMBAGIA  ALSO  COTONE.  It.  Cottoa. 

BAMBALI  NARINGI.  Malbal.  Syn. 
of  Citrus  decumana. 

BAMBALA8.  Tam.  Syo.  of  Citrw  decu- 
mana — LinU' 

BAMBAN  GAUR.  A  class  of  the  Gaur 
Rajpootp. — Wilson's  Glossary. 

BAMBaNIA  H.  a  sub-division  of  the 
khachhi  tribe — a  class  of  cultivators.— 1^*^** 
Glossary, 

BAMBAS.     See  Jelum  or  Hvdaspes. 

BAMBERAGAM  in  Long.  8P 17'  E.  &  Lat. 
6  ®  44'  N. 

BAMBOLEE,  in  L.  76«^49'E.  k  I-  27 

80'  Nt 
BAMBUSA,  THB  Bamboo. 

Bansh Bbno.I  Nirgali    Baw. Hn"^ 

Wa. BuHM. 


Wa-bo ,» 

Pe-lau •• 

Penang-wa n 

Wa-gDa-khjrat „ 

Bamboo E»o. 

Bambou Fh. 

Bambcohes. 

Indi  anificber  rohr.   Can. 

Bans Hind.  I  Bongu  veduru 

Babma „     Kichakai. •  • 

Nal  Baos HntD.l  P«nti  veduru 

Maggar „'  '  Potu      n    

Of  the  bamboo,  the  most  gij^ntic  of  i^ 
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grasses,  there  are  may  species,  which  are  app 
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ness  is  no  objection,  to  which  the  stems  are  ^ 


to  80  many  useful  purposes,  that  it  wool 
difficult  to  point  out  an  object  in  ^^^^^.^j^^ll 
and  elasticity  are  requisite,  and  for  which  lig 


adapted  in  the  countries  where  they  gw^j 
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tollow  cases,  bows,  arrows,  quivers,  lance  sbafts, 
masts  of  yesaels,  bed  posts,  walking  sticks,  the 
poles  of  palanqninsy  the  floors  and  supporters 
of  rustic  bridges,  scaling  ladders,  durable  water 
pipes,  rafts  for  floating  heavy  timber,  frameworks 
of  hooses,  floorings  of  houses,  scaffoldiDg,  plank- 
ing, uprights  in  nouses,   rooting,  bamboo  ware, 
fishing  rods,  walking  sticks,  handles  of  parasols, 
tent  poles,  books*  musical  instruments*  paper, 
pencils,    rulers,  cups,  baskets,   buckets,    cages, 
erab-nets,  fisb  poles,  pipe  sticks,  sumpitan    or 
blowin^c  tube,  chairs>  seats,  screens,  couches,  cots 
and  tables,  and,  parts  of  it  are  used  as  pickles 
or  candied.     Mr.  Morrison  writing  of  the  use 
of  the  bamboo  and  the  bamboo  ware,  of  China, 
sajs  the  shoots  are  boiled,  pickled  and  comfited, 
the  roots  are  carved  into  fantastic  images,  or  cut 
Into  lantern  handles   and  canes,  the   tapering 
eolms  are  used  for  all  purposes   that  poles  can 
be  applied  to  in  carrying,  supporting,  propelling 
and  measuring  ;  for  the  props  of  houses  and  the 
ribs  of  sails  ;  the  shafts  of  spears,  the   wattles 
of  abattis,  and  the  handles  and  ribs  of  umbrellas 
and  fans ;  the  leaves  are  sewed  into  rain-cloaks, 
and  tbatches  ;  the  epidermis,  cut  into  splinths 
of  various  sizes,  is  woven   into  baskets  of  every 
form   and  fancy,   plaited   into     awnings,  and 
twisted  into  cables.     It  furnishes   the  bed  for 
sleeping,  the  chopsticks  for  eating,  the  pipe  for 
smoking,   and    the  broom  for  sweeping ;    the 
natress  to  lie  upon,  the  chair  to  sit  upon,  the 
tabU  to  eat  on :  the  food  to  eat  and  the  fuel  to 
cook  it  with,  are  also   derived   from  it  :  — the 
ieruk  to   govern  with,   and  the  book  to  study 
from:  the  tapering  plectrum  for  the  lyre,  and  the 
dreaded  instrument  of  the  judge  ;  the  skewer  to 
pin  the  hair,  and   the  hat   to  screen  the  head  ; 
the  paper  to  write  on,  the  pencil  to  write  with, 
and  the  enp  to  put  the  pencil  in  ;   the  rule  to 
measure  lengths,  the  cup  to  gage  quantities, 
and  the  bucket  to  draw  water  ;  the   bird-caae, 
the  crab-net,  the  fishpole,  and  the  sumpitan,  &c, 
kc,  are  one  and  all   furnished   by  this  plant, 
whose  beauty  when  growing  is  commensurate 
to  its  usefulness  when   cut  down.     Bamboo 
ware  as  chairs,  screens,  couches,  &c>,  is  largely 
exported   from   China,  but  no  account   of  the 
amoant  or  direction  has  ever  been  kept.     Of 
bamboos  on  the  Ehassia  Hills  there  are  fifteen, 
and  of  other  grasses  150,  which  is  an  immense 
proportion,  considering   that  the  Indian  flora 
(indndiog  those  of  Ceylon,  Kashmir,  and  all  the 
Himalaya),     hardly    contains     400.       IJspar, 
TJspet,   TJspit,  XJskong,  Uktang,  Usto,  Silee, 
Mamlang,   Tirra,  and  Battooba,  are  some  of 
the  names  given  to  bamboos  on   the  Khassia 
HiHs.     Writing  regarding  the  bamboos  of  the 
Teaasterim  Provinces,    the  BamhtLsa  spiTiosa, 
thorny  bamboo,)  Bambtisa  gigantea,  (gigantic 
hamboo^)  Bambusa  nana  (Fenanfff  or  China 
bamboo)^  Mr.  Mason  remarks,  that  bamboo  is 
%hen  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  timber  is 


usually  applied.  Most  of  the  native  houses  ii) 
the  provinces  are  built  priucipally  of  bamboo^ 
tied  together  with  rattans.  Cots,  seats,  and  ta- 
bles are  often  formed  of  the  same  material 
The  Karens  have  names  for  seventeen  species 
or  varieties,  one  of  the  strongest  of  which  i^ 
covered  with  large  thorns,  and  makes  an  im- 
penetrable fence  ;  but  the  China  bamboo,  which 
has  been  introduced  from  Penang,  makes  tde 
closest  and  prettiest  hedge,  and  when  cut  annu* 
ally,  looks  like  an  English  quick-set  hedge. 
The  gigantic  bamboo,  the  largest  bamboo  in 
the  world,  is  indigenous,  but  in  the  southern 
provinces  is  seen  only  in  cultivation.  He  men-, 
tions  that  a  fungus,  like  a  mushroom,  grows 
at  the  root  of  the  bamboo  in  these  Provinces, 
hence  called  the  bam  boo- fungus,  and  is  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  quite  a  specific 
for  worms.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
European  practice  and  is  believed  by  some 
physicians  as  superior  to  any  anthelm-* 
int^ic  in  the  Materia  Medics.  Mr.  Mason 
also  adds,  that  the  young  shoots  of  some 
species  of  bamboo  are  sold  in  the  market  for  a 
vegetable.  They  are  also  used  by  Europeans, 
for  a  pickle  and  a  preserve,  and  in  times  of. 
scarcity  the  seeds  of  the  bsmboo  have  often . 
been  used  by  the  Karens  as  a  substitute  for- 
rice.  The  roots  says  The  Bevd,  Mr.  Williams 
are  carved  into  fantastic  imsKCS  of  men,  birds^ 
monkeys,  or  monstrous  perversions  of  animated 
nature,  cut  into  lantern  handles  and  canes,  or 
turned  into  oval  sticks  for  worshippers  to  divine 
whether  the  gods  will  hear  or  refuse  their  peti* 
tions.  The  tapering  culms  are  used  for  all  purt 
poses  that  poles  can  be  applied  to  carrying}  sup- 
porting, propelling,  and  measuring,  by  the 
porteri  the  carpenter  and  the  boatman  ;  for  th^ 
joists  of  houses  and  the  ribs  of  sails,  the  shafts 
of  spears  and  the  wattles  of  hurdles  $  the  tubes 
of  aqueducts,  and  the  handles-  and  the  ribs  of 
umbrellas  and  fans. 

.  The  leaves  are   sewed  upon   cords  to   make 
rain  cloaks,  swept  into  heaps  to  form    manure, . 
and  matted  into  thatches  to  cover  houses.  Out 
into  splinths  and  silvers  of  various  si.zes,  the 
wood  is  worked  into  baskets  and  trays  of  every 
form  and  fancy,  twisted  into  cables,  plaited  into 
awnings  and  woven  into  mats  for   scenery  of 
the  theatre,  the  roofs  of  boats*  and  the  casing 
of  goods.     The  shavings  even  are  picked  into 
oakum  and  mixed  with  those  of  rattan  to  be 
stuffed  into  mattresses.     The  bamboo  furnishes, 
the  bed  for  sleeping  and  the  couch  for  reclining, 
the  chopsticks  for  eating,  the  pipe  for  smoking 
and  the  flute  for  entertaining,  a  curtain  to  hang 
before  the  door  and  a  broom  to  sweep  around- 
it,  together  with  screens,  stools,   stands,  and 
sofas  for  various  uses  of  convenience  and  luxury 
in  the  house.    The  msttress  to  lie  upon,  the. 
chair  to  sit  upcm,  the  table  to  dine  from,  food* 
to  eat,  and  fuel  to  c09k.it ^ith,  are  alike  deriv^l 
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ed  from  it,  the  fetale  to  govern  the  echoUr, 
and  the  book  he  studies  both  originate  here. 
The  tapering  banreU  of  the  ''song"  or  organ  and 
the  dreaded  instrnment  of  the  lietor^one  to 
make  harmony  and  the  other  to  strike  dread, 
the  skewer  to  pin  the  hair  and  the  hat  to  screen 
the  head,  the  paper  to  write  on,  the  pencil 
handle  to  write  with  and  the  cap  to  hold  the 
peacil,  the  rale  to  melisare  lengths,  the  eup  to 
gauge  quantities  and  the  bucket  to  draw  water, 
the  bellows  to  blow  the  fire,  and  the  botlle  to 
retain  the  match,  the  bird-cage  and  crab-net, 
the  fish' pole  and  sumpitan,  the  water  wheel  and 
aqueduct,  wheelbarrow  and  cart,  &c.,  &c ,  are  one 
and  all  furnished  or  completed  by  this  magni- 
ficent grass,  whose  graceful  beauty  when 
growing  is  comparable  to  its  varied  nsefulness 
when  cat  down.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bam- 
boo in  Borneo,  but  that  ttiost  valued  is  the 
large  kind,  called  by  the  natives  boolu  ayer,'  or 
the  water  bamboo  ;  it  grows  to  a  very  large 
size,  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  ap- 
pears to  thrive  best  on  the  sides  of  mountains, 
in  very  rich  soil.  The  small  kinds  are  used  as 
cooking  pots  by  the  natives  when  in  the  jungle, 
and  by  those  whode  poverty  prevents  them  pur- 
chasing the  pots  of  earth  or  brass  called 
'  princk,*  which  the  Malays  bring  them  for 
Bale.  The  riee  called  '  pulut,'  is  always 
cooked  by  the  Malays  and  Dyaks  in  a  green 
bamboo,  this  mode  of  preparing  it  being  most 
eitieemed  amongst  all  their  tribes.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  cooking,  the  bamboo  is  cut  into  lengths 
of  about  two  to  three  feet  ;  these  being  filled 
with  the  rice  or  meat  out  into  small  pieces,  and 
hiividg  a  sufficiency  of  water,  are  placed  over 
the  fire  in  sneh  a  position  that  the  poitit  of  the 
bamboo  doee  not  come  in  contact  with  it,  but 
rests  upon  the  ground  beyond  it,  the  fire  being 
placed  nnder  the  green  and  harder  part  of  the 
cane,  which  resists  the  effects  of  the  heat  and 
flame  until  the  provisions  are  sufficiently  prepared; 
a  bnildle  of  leaves  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
oane  answers  the  piirposes  of  the  lid  of  an  ordi- 
nary cooking  pot.  When  travelling  in  the  Hi- 
malbyas.  Dr.  Hooker  observed  a  manufactory 
for  inaking  paper  out  of  the  bamboo.  Large 
water^'tanks  were  constructed  in  the  fields  for 
the  purpose  of  steeping  the  bamboo  stems. 
They  appeared  to  be  steeped  for  a  length  of 
time  in  some  solution  of  lime.  They  were  then 
taken  ont  and  bdaten  upon  stones  until  they  be* 
came  quite  solti  or  till  all  the  flinty  matter 
which  abounds  id  their  stems  was  removed. 
Amongst  the  other  uaes  to  which  the  bamboo 
is  put,  it  is  sometiaies  formed  into  a  wind  in- 
strument. On  nearing  one  of  these  says  a 
Writer^  dulr  ears  Were  s(B(luted  by  the  most 
ittelodioBs  aounda^  some- soft  and  liquid' like  flute 
notesi  and  otheft' deep  and  full  like  the  tones 
of  an  organ.  These  sotrndfif  W^ife'  sdmetimes 
low^  uilenupted  or  even  aUigle;  lUid  presently 


they  would  swell  into  a  grand  burst  of  mingM 
melody.  I  can  hardly  express  the  feelini^s  of 
astonishment  with  which  I  paused  to  listen 
and  look  for  the  source  of  music  so  wild  and 
ravishing  in  such  a  spot.  It  seemed  to  proceed 
from  a  dump  of  trees  at  a  little  distance,  bat 
I  could  see  neither  musician  nor  instrument, 
and  the  sounds  varied  so  much  in  their  strength 
that  their  origin  seemed  uoitr  at  one  place  and 
now  at  another,  as  if  they  sometimes  came 
from  mid  air  and  sometimes  swelled  up  from 
the  mass  of  dark  foliage,  or  hovered,  faint  and 
fitful,  around  it.  Ou  drawing  nearer  to  the 
clump  my  companions  pointed  out  a  slender 
bamboo  lArhich  rose  above  the  branches,  sad 
whence  thev  said  the  musical  tones  issued.    I 

m 

was  more  bewildered  than  before,  but  they  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  the  bamboo  was  perforat- 
ed, and  that  the  breeze  called  forth  all  (he 
sounds.  Every  one  knows  of  the  multiplied 
uses  of  the  bamboo,  how,  entire  or  split  as  the 
purpose  requires,  it  forms  posts,  masts,  yards, 
ladders,  chairs,  stools,  screens,  floors,  roofs, 
bridges,  &c. ;  how,  when  smaller,  it  is  an  elastic 
material  out  of  which  a  great  variety  of  baskets 
and  receptacles  are  formied  for  containing  solids, 
and  how  its  joints  make  neat  and  convenient 
bottles  for  holding  and  carrying  liquids,  orirhen 
fine,  are  fashioned  into  flutes.  But  kere  wai 
the  crowning  triumph  of  Malayan  art,  and  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  applications  of  the 
bamboo,  for  what  could  be  more  bold  and  inge- 
nious than  the  idea  of  converting  an  entire  bam- 
boo, rough  ftrom  the  jungle  and  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  length,  into  a  musical  instrument  by 
simply  cutting  a  few  holes  in  it.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity afterwards  of  getting  pdssessioo  of 
one  of  these  bula  ribat,  or  hula  perfnda 
(storm  or  plaintive  bambu.)  As  we  proceeded, 
and  when  the  notes  had  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, our  ears  w^re  suddenly  penetrated  by  a 
crash  of  grand  thrillitig  tones  wWch  seemed 
to  grow  out  of  the  air  aroUnd  instead  of  ptt«*«- 
ing  us.  A  brisk  breeze  which  soon  followed 
and  imparted  animation  to  the  dark  and  heavy 
leaves  of  the  gomuti  palnis  explained  the  mv»- 
tery,  while  it  prolonged  the  powerful  sweUj, 
As  we  went  on  our  way  the  sounds  decreasw 
in  strength  and  gradually  became  faint,  buiS. 
was  not  till  we  had  left  the  bamboo  of  the  wiw 
far  behind  us,  and  long  hidden  by  intervem* 
trees  and  cottages,  that  we  ceased  to  Jj'J 
it.  l^arsdcn  in  his  Dictionary.  «tates  hm 
porindu  to  be  "a  apecies  of  bamboo  90PP7J 
to  yield  a  melodious  and  plaintive  sound ;  » 
sort  of  iEolian  pipe  formed  by  cutting  a  sW» 
a  bamboo  fixed  pei^pendicularfy  and  exposed  » 
the  action  of  the  wiiid,"  and  as  an  exampA 
gives  the  quotation,  Terlalu  aihat  ^^^V^\l 
nia  seperti  bulUh  perrindu  rasania,  woft "! 
translates  "  niost  melodidiis  was  thi  9om 
affecting  thd  scmae  like  supemafural  ffitts'^* 
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would  appear  from  this  that  the  plaintive  bam- 
boo ia  made  in  Snmatra-  Ail  those  seen  inBam- 
baa  and  Naning  had  a  slit  in  eaeh  joint  above 
•  oertain  height,  so  that  one  bamboo  poaaeseed 
14  to  20  notea,  each  of  which  varied  b  itself 
•ooordtng  to  the  strength  of  the  breeze.     The 
joiata  decreaae  in  their  bore  from  the  bottom  to 
ike  top  and  the  alita  also  differ  in  their   size 
and  ahape.     Bamboos  are  ne?er  imported  into 
Eofllaiid  aa  merchandise,  but  are  takea  there 
lan^elj   aa    dannage,   and   are  bought  up  for 
ymiUy   purposes.     A  FungttSy  like  a  mush- 
room, growa  at  the  root  of  the  bamboo  and 
it  ia  regsrded  by  the  natives  as  quite  a  specific 
for    worma.      It    has    pIso    beec    introduced 
into  Eoropean  practice,  and  is  regarded   by 
aome  physiciana  as  superior  to  any  anthelmintic 
in  the  Materia  Medica. 

The  Bamboo  flowers  once  in  30  to  60  years, 
and  dies.  Large  flowering  in  the  Soopah  forests 
took  pkce  in  the  spring  of  1864,  during  which 
ahont  50,000  people  assembled  from  neigh- 
bouring diatricts  to  collect  the  seeds,  which 


crooked,  often  a  foot   thick,  a  foot  and  a  half 
lonie  and  nearly  solid. 

2.  Bambusa  amahussana,  grows  in  Amboy- 
na  and  Manipa,  has  short  joiota  and  a  thick 
wood. 

3.  Bambnsa  apua,  Schultes,  A  gigantic 
species  growing  on  Mount  Salak  in  Java,  stems 
60  or  70  feet  high,  and  aa  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh. 

4.  Bantbusa  aristata,  Loddi^fe^^  Slender 
stems. 

5.  Bambuaa  arundioacea.— ^fU!e;  Boxb. 
Aru^do  bam  bos. — Ztna. 
Nastus  arundinaceus. — Sm. 
Bambos  aruodinacea. — Zet 
Stems  grow   in  clusters  of  10  to  100,  and 

are  straight  for  18  or  20  feet. 

6.  '  Bambnsa  aspera,  Schultes.  Found  at 
the  foot  of  mountains  in  Amboyna  with  stema 
60  to  70  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man'a 
thixh. 

7.  Bambusa  baloooa.— 7?odr&. 
Dendrocalamus  balcooa. — Voigt, 

they  oae  aa  rice-fever  is  said  to  prevail  where  I  ^  '^^^  B^^f^o^,   bans  and   Dhooli   balcooa  of 
tracU  of  bamboos  are  seeding,  Capt.  Sleeman,    ?J*P^*^''^^\???^'°  "*^  *"*^  reckoned  there 


tells  oa  that  all  the  large  bamboos,  whose 
duaters  and  avenues  formed  the  principal 
featnre  in  the  beauty  of  Dehra  Doon  ever  since 
the  valley  became  known  to  us,  or  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  ran  to  seed  and  died  on 
one  season  as  well  those  transplanted  from  the 
offigiBal  stock  the  previous  season  as  those  trans- 
plaatcd   twenty  years   ago.     Bambons  do  not 


the  best  for  building  purposes.  Before  using  it» 
it  is  steeped  in  water  for    a  considerable  time, 

8.  Bambnsa  bitung,  gehuUeB.    Found  in 
Java. 

9.  Bambusa  Blumaana,  Schultes,  A  native 
of  Java,  with  stems  as  thick   as  a  child's  arm. 

10.  Bambnsa  maxima,  Foir.    Found  wild 
in  Cambodia,  Bally,  Java,  and   various  islands 


in    diameter  after   they   come  above    ^f  **^®  ^^^^^P^^?*^/*-     I'  grows  60   to  70  feet 


ground  ;  tbej  shoot  out  as  thick  as  they  are  to 
be,  and  increase  only  in   length  after  they  come 
up.    The  people  of  the  hill  and  jungly   tracts 
of  Ceatral  India  calculate  ages  and  events  by 
the  seedinga  of  the  hill  bamboos  ;  a  man  who 
has  seen  two   Xutungs,  or  two  seedings  of  the 
bamboo,  ia  considered   an  old   man — perhaps 
siitj  years  of  age.  The  best  places  for  bamboos 
are  near  water,  wells,  tanks,  or  streams.     The 
sterna  ran  up  to  almost  their  entire  length  be- 
fore th^  throw  out  any  of  their  branches, — an 
iuteicsiiog  provision  of  nature ;  for  if  the  lateral 
shoots  were  developed   before,  they   could  not 
poaaibly   rise  through  the  thick  network    of 
bnaahea  above,  and  attain  that  form  of  grace 
beauty  which  nothing  in  nature  can  surpass. 
Baoibooe  are  very  costly  near  towns.    They 
taken  to  Britain  chiefly  as  dunnage   in  the 
hoUa  of  vesaels,  and  ased  principally  for  mak- 
iof^  umbrella  stidcs,  li^ht  garden  seats,   and 
haadlooi  weavere'  reeds,  &c. 


are  many  species  ef  Bamboo:  and,  in 
thedaarisBRlls  alone,  there  are  fifteen. 

1*    Bunbnsa    agrestis,  Poir.    On    moun- 
taiiMMa  and  dry   desert  places  in  all  China, 

aad  Uie  Malay  islands.    Joints 
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high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  body.     Its  wood 
is  however  very  thin. 

11.  Bambusa  mitis,  Poir.  Cnltivated  in 
Cochin>Ghina,  wild  in  Amboyna.  Its  stems 
are  thin  but  sometimes  aa  thick  as  a  man's  leg, 
and  80  feet  long,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
strong, 

13.  Bambusa  multiplex,  Lour.  (Qu.  B. 
Nana  ?)  Stems  12  feet  long,  and  an  inch  thick, 
cultivated  for  hedges  in  the  north  of  Cochin- 
China, 

13.  Bambusa  nana,  Soxb,  A  native  of 
China,  makes  beautiful  close  hedges  and  fences. 

]  4.  Bambusa  nigra,  Loddiges ;  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Canton,  where  its  stems,  not  more 
than  a  man's  height,  are  cnt  for  walking  sticks 
and  handles  of  ladies'  pansols. 

15.  Bambusa  prava^  forms  large  woods  ia 
Amboyna,  which  come  down  to  the  coast :  its 
leaves  are  18  inches  long  and  3  or  4  inches 
broad. 

1 6.  Bambnsa  picta,  common  in  Geram,  Ee- 
langa,  Celebes  -and  other  islands  of  the  Arohi'* 
pelago.  Its  joints  are  4  feet  lonff  and  2  inches 
thick,  and  are  used  for  light  walking  sticks. 

17.  Bambusa  spinosa,  Eiixh.  IhitBekor 
hantf  spined.    Oommon  about  CUoutta  and  in 
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the  south  of  India.  It  has  a  small  oayity  and 
is  therefore  strong.  Its  stems  are  from  80  to  50 
feet  loni;. 

18.  '  Bambusa  spina. 

Ganta  Banso,  Uria. 
Extreme  height  80   feet.    Gireumferenoe  H 
feet.    Two  species  of  Bamboo  which  abound  in 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur. 

19.  Bambusa  stricta. — Roxb, 

Dendrocalamns  striotus.  I  KsBtus  striotns*— ^m. 

Voifft  I  Bar,  Hind. 

Somewhat  spiny.  Its  great  strength,  solidity 
and  straightness  render  it  fit  for  many  purposes. 
Lance-shafts  are  made  of  it. 

20.  Bambusa  tabacaria,  Pair.  Grows  wild 
in  Amboyiia,  Manipa  and  Java,  its  stems  with 
nearly  solid  joints,  3  or  4  feet  long,  but  not 
thicker  than  the  little  finger,  when  polished, 
make  the  finest  pipe  sticks.    The  outside  is  sa^ 


induce  decay.  But,  when  it  is  intended  is 
split  the  bamboos  for  reapers,  this  should  be 
done  before  steeping  them  in  the  metallic  batli. 
The  merchants  on  the  western  coast  of  India 
prefer  the  water-seasoned  bamboos  which  hare 
been  months  in  the  water  attached  to  the  rafti, 
that  are  floated  down  the  Nelambur  and  8edi« 
sheghor  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  bamboos,  there, 
are  often  eighteen  yards  long,  and  are  brooght 
down  in  immense  floats  tied  together  in  bnndki 
of  fifty  by  the  root  ends  which  are  turned  to- 
wards the  forepart  of  the  float. — Transadiotu 
of  the  Agricultural  and  fforUcultural  Soddy 
of  India,  Vol.  Ill ;  JRoxb.  FL  Ind.,  Eng. 
Oye, ;  Dr.  Mason* s  Tenauerim  ;  Dr.  CUghwiCt 
Reports  ;  Dr,  Hooker* s  Him,  Jour.  Fodis  Sta- 
tistics of  Oommeree,  p.  18  ;  Hooker,  Him, 
Joum.  pages  311,  281  Vd.  II ;  BoiChh  U, 
Morrison's  Chinese  ProdueU  ;  Marsden^s  Su' 
hard  that  it  emits  sparks  of  fire  when  struck  r^^^x^^-    See  Bambusa.  Mow-Chok.  HimaUja. 
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with  the  hatchet. 

21.  Bambusa  tulda. — Roaib, 
Dendrocalamus  tulda. — FoigU 

The  Tulda  or  Pika  bans  of  Bengal  and 
India  is  common  all  over  Bengal,  and  grows 
rapidly  to  70  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, rising  to  their  full  height  in  30 
days.  Improves  in  strcnath  by  steeping  in 
water.  The  Jowa  bans  with  long  joints  is  one 
variety,  and  the  ^aniit  bans  used  to  make  bas- 
kets, is  another. 

22.  Bambusa  vulgaris,  JFendl,  Its  stems 
are  from  SO  to  80  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
diild's  arm. 

In  one  of  his  reports,  Dr.  Cleghom  mentions 
that  immense  quantities  of  fine  bamboos  are 
floated  down  the  various  rivers  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  India.  They  are  one  of  the  riches  of 
those  Provinces.  They  are  ordinarily  60  feet 
long  and  five  inehes  in  diameter  near  the  root, 
these  are  readily  purchased  standing  at  5 
Bo  pees  per  lOOO,  and  small  ones  at  3^  Rupees 
per  1000.  Millions  are  annually  cut  in  the 
forests  and  taken  away  by  water  in  rafts  or  by 
land  in  carts.  From  their  *  great  buoyancy, 
they  are  much  used  for  floating  the  heavier 
woods  as  (Mutte)  Terminalia  tomentosa  and 
(Biti}  Dalbergia  arborea,  and  piles  of  them  are 
lashed  to  the  sides  of  the  pattimars  going  to 
Bombay.  Tbe  larger  ones  are  selected  as  out- 
riggers for  ferry  boats,  or  studding-sail-booms 
for  small  waft.  He  tells  us  that  in  addition 
to  the  vast  export  by  sea,  it  is  estimated  that 
two  lacs  are  taken  from  the  Soopah  talook 
eastward.  The  Malabar  bamboo  -is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  Pegu  (Bambusa  gigantea) 
which  is  8  inehes  in  diameter.  At  another 
place  he  saya  that  immersing  in  water  or  better 
stilU  itk  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  lime 
water,  is  attended  with  good  results,  as  it  ex- 
U9fi\%  the  ftwett0»p  wbioh  would  otherwiB^ 


Japan. 

BAMBOO  CAPS  the  ofiicial  summer  caps 
of  the  Chinese  mandarins  are  made  from  the 
rind  of  a  crooked  bamboo. 

BAMBOO  FUNGUS.  This  fungus  is  found 
at  the  roots  of  bamboos  in  Burmah.  It  is  a  fa- 
vourite vermifuge  with  the  Burmese,  sod  Bas 
been  used  with  much  success  by  European  medi- 
cbI  officers  in  their  practice.  Dose,  a  pieoa 
about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry  pounded  and 
administered  in  any  convenient  vehicle.— Gal. 
Cat,  ix.  1862. 

BAMBOO  HABMONICON.  See  Musical 
instruments  of  the  Burmese. 

BAMBOO  SUGAR.  Eng.  Syn.  of  Ti- 
basheer. 

BAMBORT,  a  river  in  Qwalior. 

BAMBOU.  Pa.  Bamboo. 

BAMBU.  It.  Bamboo. 

BAMBUSA  Amndinacea.— 720c6.  C.  P. 
Bambos  arundinacea. — ZeL 
Arundo  bambus.— Zmn. 
I^Iastus  arundinaceus. 

Kull  Kollah  ...HiLiAi- 

Nai-hirdi        ...     Hn«- 
MooDghil...SASSC.TAK. 

MaDgil    TUf. 

Mankil    * 

Malkas    "fc 


Wa       Bunu. 

Bang      Bevg. 

Mandgai Bekh. 

Bamboo Bng. 

Common  bamboo...    ,, 
«•         M      cane  ^, 


Vedru 


Bans       ...        ...  Hind. 

Stems  grow  in  clusters  of  10  to  100,  aiM 
are  straight  for  18  or  20  feet,  grows  ia  hmM 
places. 

BAMBUSA  ASPERA,  Schultcs.  Fonadat 
the  foot  of  mountains  in  Amboyna  with  •ten* 
60  to  70  feet  high,  and  as  thick  asaoao' 
thigh.— ^00:6.  it.  191.  Voifft.  719. 

BAMBUSA  BACCIFEBA.    KrNi«.^ 
aha  Rheediij  Kunth. 
Beesha Tam.  |  Pagutullo,  Qiorthf^ 

Isi^nnUYeofth«Chittagoagin<mnt«"* 
3^18 
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BAMIAK. 


bears  a  berry  one  seeded  and  yields  taba> 
Aeer.—Boxb,  n.  197. 

B  AMBUS  A  BALCOOA,^nox6. 

Dendrocalamns  baloooa. —  Vaigt. 

Tbe  Balcooa  bans  and  Dhooli  baloooa  of 
Bengal  is  of  gigantic  sise  and  reckoned  there 
ike  best  for  bnilding  purposes.  Before  using 
it^  it  is  steeped  in  water  for  a  considerable  time. 
^Boxb.  a.  196. 

BAMBUS  A  GIG  ANTIC  A  of  Burmah,  Wa- 
bo  BiiBX.  bas  been  known  to  grow  18  incbes  in 
twenty- foar  hours  and  attains  its  full  height 
in  a  month. 

BAMBUSA  NANA.— B<wj». 


BuBM.  I  Eeoia  ... 


. .  •  ^jduf  • 


PelaiL.. 

Po-Nangwa        ...    m      | 

A  natire  of  China,  makes  most   beautiful 
cbie  hedges  and  fences. — Boxb^  u,  199. 
BAMBUSA  SPINOSA. 

Syk. 
Arnndo  arbor. — Linfim 
A  bambofl. — Linn 
Aruadarboy  BpinoBa,,-^  Rumph 

Behnr  Bans  ...    Bbvg.  |  Wagna  Ehyat    ...  BubM, 

Tbia  beautiful^  middling  sized  and  very  ele- 
gant apeeias  of  bamboo  grows  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feei  high,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.    Its 
steflsa  almost  solid,  have  strong  sharp  spines 
and   glow  so  dose  together  as  to  form  an 
almost    inapenetrable    thicket.    This  bamboo 
baa  a  smaller  cavity  in  its  centre  than  others  of 
Ibe  gems,  and  a  staff  of  it  is  put  into  the  hand 
of  a  voang  brahman  when  being  invested  with 
tbamoerdoUl  thread.— Bo;b5.  w.  198,  199. 
BAMBUSA  6TRICTA.— .Sto6. 

DiMiliiiielsmnB  striotns.  |  NastnB  striotixs.— 5m* 
YgigL  I  Sadanapa  Yedaru,  Tel. 

Sonewbat  spiny.  Its  great  strength,  soli* 
dity  sad  straightness  render  it  fit  for  many  pur" 
poasi.  Lance-shafts  and  bear  spear-shafts 
aie  made  of  it. — liox6.  ii.  193. 

BAMBUSA  TULDA.— i?oa:6. 
Bendiocalamus  tulda. —  Voi{^. 
Tulda  Bans.    Beng.  I  Vansa  Sans. 
Kea        „  „      I 


Common  all  over  Bengal,  and  grows  rapidly 
to  70  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  circumference, 
nsing  to  iU  full  height  in  30  days.  Improves 
ID  alrength  by  steeping  in  water.  The  Jowa 
bana  with  long  joints  is  one  variety,  and  the 
Baaini  bans  lued  to  make  baskets,  is  another. 
The  Bambusa  Tulda  in  Bengal,  attains  its 
fall  height  of  70  feet  in  a  sb^le  month,  that  is  I 
la  the  ftveiagey  an  inch  in  an  hour.— '^(mp6.  u. 

BAMBU6-BOOK  of  the  Chinese,  containa 
Ika  leeoid  of  the  imperial  dynasties,  from  B.  0. 
IMl,  to  A.  D.  1264.  The  chronological  con- 
meuoa  sfits  dvnaaties  b  as  under : 


I  dynasty  Hia,  the  first  emperor,  Yu,  begin- 
ning B.  C.  1991,  reigned  432  years. 

IL  dynasty  Bhang,  began  B.  C.  1669,  lasted 
609  years. 

III.  dynasty  Tshen,  began  B.  C.  1060,  lasted 

269  years,  the  emperor  Yen  Yang,  be- 
gan to  reign  B.  C.  781.  Confucius 
Sved  under  his  dynasty  and  he  record- 
ed the  observations  of  the  solar  eclipses, 
from  B.  C.  481  upwards  to  720. 

IV.  dynasty  Tsin,  began  B.  C  266,  and  lasted 

49  years.  • 
Y,  dynasty  Han,  began  B.  C.  206,  and  lasted 

to  A.  D.  264,  a  total  of  469  years. 
BAMGHUB,  in  Long  7^''  14'  E.  and  Lat 
%e^  88'  N. 

BAMIA,  Ab  ?  the  little  edible  fish  known 
as  the  Bombay  Duck. 

BAMIAN,  a  pass  in  Afghanistan,  8496 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the 
great  commercial  route  from  Kabool  to 
Turkestan,  the  several  passes  to  the  east- 
ward are  less  frequented  on  account  of  their 
difficulty  and  their  elevation.  It  is  in  Lat  84^ 
60*  Long.  67^  48,'  is  about  1  m.  wide,  and  is 
bounded  by  nearly  perpendicular  steeps.  The 
pass  leads  over  a  succession  of  ridges  from  8,000 
to  16,000  ft.  It  is  the  only  known  route  over 
the  Hindoo- Koosh  for  artillery  or  wheeled  car- 
riages. 

BAMIAN  TOWN,  in  the  Bamian  pass  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  site  of  Alexandria  ad 
Caucasum,  but  it  lies  north  of  the  Hindu- Koosh 
and  Alexander  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  moved 
to  the  south  of  that  hill ;  there  are  still  in  exist- 
ence three  large  idols,  with  the  olches  in  which 
many  other    smaller   ones   hnd    once    stood, 
and  every  idol  had  its  suit  of  caves,  amongst 
which  some  had  domes  or  vaulted  roofs,  beinjf, 
as  Masson  supposed,  temples.— lfa^8on'«  Jour* 
neys^    Vol,  IL  p.  383.)  Vigne  remarks  that 
if  the  traditions  of  the  Persians  may  be  credi- 
ted,  we  should  look  to   Bamian   as   the   resi* 
dence  of  King  Lohrasp,  the   patron   of  Zer- 
dusht  and  the  Magian    religion,   but,  as  these 
traditions   have  been   handed  down  to  us  only 
through  the  romance  of  Firdousi,  it  is  notpossi* 
ble  to  say    what  credence  they  deserve.     That 
a  city  was  here  situated   in  ancient  times,  the 
position  of  Bamian,  on  the  high   road  from 
India  to  Bactria, — lying  as  a  valley  at  right 
angles    to  the    path,   and  between     the  two 
passes  of    Kalu  and  Ak-robat, — renders  ez« 
tremely  probably  ;  but  this  probability  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  facts  derived  from  the  ac- 
oounta  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  who, 
there  is  every  reason  to    believe,  must  have 
followed  this  route  oa  his  march  to  Bactria. 
tie   is    said  to    have  crossed    the  mountains 
from    Alexandria    ad   Caucasum   to    Adrass, 
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ia  fifteen  days.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
reached  the  table-land  of  Balkh  in  that 
time;  and  there  is  no  notice  of  hia  having 
passed  any  city  on  his  march.  Bamian,  then, 
was  either  not  in  existence,  or  it  was  foouded 
by  Alexander.  The  pretensions  of  Begram, 
however,  to  be  Alexandria  ad  Caacasum,  are 
mnch  more  tenable  than  those  of  Bamian; 
and  we  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was 
not  the  site  of  a  city  until  subsequently  to  the 
Macedonian  invasion.  Although  at  this  period 
there  may  have  been  no  extensive  city  on  the 
site  of  Bamian,  yet  it  appears  that  the  meun- 
tains  were  not  destitute  of  j^opulatioDy  and  it 
seems  likely,  that,  at  least  in  winter  time, 
the  mountaineers  sheltered  themselves  ia 
excavation  in  the  rocks,  which  will  account 
for  the  multitude  of  caves  found  in  this  vici- 
nity, and  in  other  parts  on  the  same  line,  i 
Thus  the  Macedonians  found,  somewhere  in 
the  Parapamisan  range,  a  cave,  to  which  they 
attached  the  fiction  of  Prometheus^  and  as- 
serted that  it  was  in  this  spot  that  he  was 
chained.  This  is  proof,  therefore,  of  such 
exoavations  being  in  existence,  and  of  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  applied.  Even 
at  a  later  period,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Chinese  writers,  who,  speaking  of  the  people 
of  Faii-yan-na, — i.  «.,  Bamian — remark,  that 
in  the  winter  seiison  the  inhabitants  take  re- 
fuge in  caverns  cut  out  of  the  rocks  Cvide  Me- 
langes Asiatiques  de  Remusat).  They  are, 
in  fact,  too  numerous  and  too  extensive  to  be 
regarded  as,  exclusively,  either  catacombs,  or 
monastic  cells,  although  they  may  have  been 
occasionally  so  employed.  The  sculptures  at 
Bamian  are  •*  manifestly  Buddhist.'*— r^Tw'^ 
Personal  Narrative^  p.  p,  185  to  187. 

Burnes  tells  us  of  the  celebrated  colossal 
idols  and'  innumerable  exoavations  called 
**  Sumach,"  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  valley 
for  about  eight  miles  and  which  still  form  the 
residences  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
A  detached  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  'is 
quite  honeycombed  by  them  and  is  called  the 
city  of  Gulgula.  Caves  are  in  greater  number 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  where  the  idols 
occur,  on  all  sides  of  which  are  excavations. 
Bamian  is  subject  to  Kabul,  its  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  Bam.  Pers.  balcony,— (^«r/re».) 

This  town  has  usually  attached  to  it  the 
designation  of  Bhut,  or  Idol-Bamian,  from 
the  two  remarkable  statues  above  noticed,  and 
which  are  carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  oppo- 
site to  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  city.  One 
is  larger  than  the  other  is  called  Sahg-sal  or 
Bang-sal,  and  is  said  to  represent  a  male  ; 
the  smaller,  called  Shah-rouma,  Is  considered 
to  be  a  female  ;  but  the  general  appearance  and 
costume  of  both  are  essentially  the  same,  and 
indicate  no  difference  of  sex.     On  either  side 


of  the  figures  are  numerous  caves  exeavittd 
in  the  rock,  usually  with  vaulted  roofs,  wbieh 
were  sometimes  carved  flowith  wers.  Both 
figures  have  been  mutilated,  by  order,  it  is  stid 
of  Aurungaeb.  The  faoea  and  forsanns  of 
both  were  knocked  off,  and  a  thigh  of  tin 
larger  was  broken.  They  are  both  cliui  in  long 
loose  robes,  descending  below  the  knee.  The 
height  of  the  smaller  figure  was  one  huDdrod 
and  seventeen  feet ;  thai  of  the  larger  eould 
not  be  measured,  but  it  must  have  been  aboot 
one-third  more.  Painting:s  of  this  kind  had  des- 
cended to  within  thirty  feet  of  the  ground,  but 
the  plaster  had,  for  the  most  part,  peeled  off. 
An  embellishment  of  the  ground,->a  white  bail 
with  a  pyramid  rising  from  it,  a  common  orna- 
ment of  sculpture  in  Tibet — Moorcrofl  found 
frequent  here.  Four  figures  under  the  spring 
of  the  arch  of  the  alcove  were  of  verv  beaatifal 
delineation,  and  painted  with  much  dehcser 
of  colouring  ;  below  them  was  the  head  of 
a  male  figure,  which  resembled  in  expression 
the  divinity  called,  by  the  Tibetans,  Ghamba. 
The  origin  and  use  of  these  excavations  m 
matter^  of  speculation.  According  to  an  aooount 
giten  to  Mooreroft  by  an  old  and  latetigaK 
oative  of  Bamian,  dead  bodies  hafe  been  o^ 
casionally  found  in  subterranean  cfaamben  ia 
considerable  numbers,  and  whieh  have  frlleo  to 
dnst  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore,  that  part  of  these  csoavs- 
tions  may  have  served  as  eataoonibs;  but 
Mooreroft  had  no  doubt  that  they  weieaiao,u 
indeed  they  still  are  to  a  certain  extent,  habi* 
tations  of  the  living.  His  conviction,  from  the 
character  of  the  bnildings,  of  the  eaves,  pabt- 
ings,  and  sculptures,  was  that  Bamiaa,  «ha^ 
ever  Its  ancient  appellation,  was  the  rafeidnee 
of  a  great  Lama,  bearing  the  same  telatkm  to 
the  Lamaism  of  the  west,  as  Lhassa  does  not 
to  that  of  the  east-  The  name  of  the  smslkr 
idol,  Shah-muma,  is  evidently  only  a  comi)^ 
tion  of  Shak-muni ;  but  this  is  evidence  of 
minor  importance.  From  a  somewhat  iotinute 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the  structures  used 
as  monasteries  in  Ladakh  and  Chanthani  ha 
felt  empowered  to  say  that  those  excavatiooi 
which  were  connected  by  means  of  galleries  and 
staircases  constituted  the  accommodations  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  Lama  clergy,  and  that 
the  insulated  cells  and  caves  were  the  dwelliBg- 
places  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  monastic 
society,  as  gelums,  and  anie,  monks  and  noi^ 
and  as  serais  or  hostels  for  visitors.  ^"^^1*9 
inhabited  the  adjoining  city.  At  a  comparatiKy 
modern  period  the  destruction  of  Gulgula  » 
attributed  to  Changes  Khan,  who,  from  80O'« 
cause  not  now  remembered,  being  higlily  «* 
asperated  with  the  people,  came  upon  the* 
suddenly,  put  them  without  meroy  to  the  sworn 
and  overturned  and  demoUahed  the  place.   » 
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BAN. 


BANANA. 


mid  ikat  at  a  day's  journey  from  Bamian, 

lo  the  soath  west,  were  the  lemainB  of  an  ex- 

tmome  fortiees,  called  Bandeh  Berl>er,  erected 

near  a  large  lake.     The  political  vieiesitudee  of 

Bttraiao   must  hava  been  the  same  as  those  of 

Baeiria  and  Kabul.    We  find  there  eucceesive 

vcatiges  of  Greek,  Scythian  and  Saeaanian  role, 

and  oif  the  bnddhist  and  mithraic  forms  of  wor- 

•liip.     In  the  early  ages  of  the  christian  era, 

or  peitepa  for  a  oeatnry  or  two  before,  bnd- 

dhtsoL  prevailed  at   this  plaoe.     Such  of  the 

eavea  aa  are  appropriated  to  bnddhkt  mendi- 

eania  were  embellished  and  the  statues  of  Sakya 

nttui  (Baddha)  were  hewn  out  of  the  rook.  At 

a  anbaeqaent  period,  the  emblems  of  the    fire 

wotahip  and  its  altars,  succeeded,    until    these 

were  ia  turn  displaced  by   the  Arab  and  the 

Koraa.    Bamian  is  rich  in  minerals.    Gold  is 

favad  at  Faladat,  also  lapis  laeuli,  and  in  the 

bilb  of  IrUlif  north  of  Kabul     There  are  1 0 

or  12  lead  mines  in  a  defile  in  the  neighbour- 

Imod,  also  ores  of  copper,  tin  and  antimony. 

It  is  said,  also,  to  have  sulphureous  aprings. — 

Jfoarerv/^'a  TrmeU^  VoL  II.  p.  from  887  to 

S»3.       Fi^,  p.    393.      Vigw's    FenotuU 

NtmOim^    pp.   185-6-7,193-897.     Maum'% 

JimmefBj  VoL  ii,  pp. 288,295.  JbiTa  B^a$than, 

7ei.a.  p  .2S.  See  Afff^han.Araahtra.  Inscriptions, 

lews^     Kabul.    Kafer,  Kohistan.  Knsh. 

RAMINT  KOONDA,  a  riyer  in  Kungpoor. 

BaMU^GOLA,  in  L.  88?   8'  £.  and  L. 

UMiK  N. 

BAMINT,  in  L.  90S  8'  E.  and  L.  22<' 
2^1*  N. 

BAlOfO,  in  L.  97"^  30'  £.  and  L.  24«  4' 
K.  BiflMft  properly  Mai^-mo,  is  a  frontier  town, 
lyia^  betweeti  Yunnan  and  Burmah,  in  the  Shan 
territory.  It  has  the  Pu4ong  tribes  ^n  the 
Ka-Uyeo  around  it.  From  Bamo,  to  the 
■Bainese  frontier  is  46  miles  :  Bamo  to 
Ifomia,  is  90  miles,  in  Shan  and  Chinese  ter- 
ritory now  governed  by  the  Fau-rhay.  It 
hu  been  proposed  to  open  a  route  by  Bamo, 
from  Barmah,  but  it  would  enter  China  in  the 
alMile  province  of  Taniiaa.     Captain  Sladen 


BAN.    Abab.    ICoringa  pterygosperma* 

BAN.    AftAB  1  Faa.    Bed-i-musbk. 

BANAK,  a  river  of  Burmah,  its  valley  is 
occupied  by  the  Red  Karen,     See  India,  p.  845. 

BAN.AKEOT.  Hind.  Pavia  indioa,  Indian 
horse  cliesnut. 

BANAFSHA.  Hind.  Viola  serpens.  Also, 
the  dhed  plant  of  the  Viola  odorata.  The  in- 
fusion is  a  good  nauseant  and  diaphoretic— 
Beng.  Fhar,  page  305, 

BANANA,  a  West  Indian  and  Tropical 
American  term  of  the  plantain  tribe  Musaoem 
to  which^  in  India,  the  term  plantain  alone  is 
given,  and  of  which  there  are  few  species,  but 
many  varieties,  their  fruits  are  largely  eaten 
and  the  fibres  of  the  stem  of  one  species  are 
much  used.  It  is  the  Musatextilia,  of  the  Phi- 
lippine lalanda,  which  furnishes  the  iraportaut 
article  of  eommeroe  known  as  Manilla  Hemp. 
In  the  valleys  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India  and  of  the  Bindigul  mountains,  M.  su* 
perba  is  found*  The  common  edible  varieties 
of  M.  paradisaica,  or  musa  sapientum,  flourish 
even  in  the  poorost  soils  and  also  near  brackish 
water.  The  natives  of  Bengal  generally  prefer 
the  larger  and  coarser  fruited  kinds,  called  bana« 
na,  to  the  smaller  and  more  delicately  tasted 
fruit,  known  as  the  plantain,  which  is  alone  es- 
teemed by  Europeans.  The  edible  varieties 
extend  through  the  Indian  Archipelago,  north- 
wards as  far  as  Japan,  while  iu  China  are 
found  M.  cooeinea  and  M.  Cavendishii.  Again 
M.  glauoa  is  indigeaous  alo/ig  the  Malavaa 
peninsula.  Dr.  Heifer  mentious  that  2u  yarie- 
ticB  are  found  in  the  Tenaaaerim  Provinees^ 
and  M.  ornata  grows  in  Chittagong.  The 
Malays  reckon  forty  varieties  of  the  cul* 
tivated  banana,  and  the  Philippine  islanders 
carry  them  to  fijfty-seven,  both  people  havini;  a 
distinctive  epithet  for  each  variety.  The  quali- 
ties are  as  various  as  those  of  apples  and  pears 
in  Europe,  the  ordinary  sorts  being  a  very  indif- 
ferent fndt.  Major  Monro  has  seen  the  wild 
plantain  at  7>000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the 
Khondah  slopes  of  the  Neilgherries.     That  cul- 


of  the  Madras   Army  was   the  leader  iu  the    tivated  in  Nepal  has  been  called  M.  Nepaleneia, 
*  ..... .  .  •     and  a  simihir  species  may  be  seen  growing  below 

the  Mussoorie  range,  as  well  as  near  Nabu. 
The  fruit  however  in  all  these  situations  consists 
of  little  else  than  the  hard  diy  seeds.  A  similar 
variety  of  M.  sapientum,  having  seeds  surround- 
ed with  a  gummy  substance,  instead  of  a  pulp- 
Kke  fruit,  was  found  by  Dr.  Finlaysoo,  on  Palo 
Ubi,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Cambodia. 
In  Batavia,  also,  there  is  stated  to  be  a  variety 
full  of  seeds,  which  is  called  Pisang  batu  or 
Pisaog  bidju— that  is,  seed  plaintain.  In 
Khasia  the  name  of  the  wild  plantain  is  Kairem, 
and  the  cultivated  Kakesh. — Sooit4tr'sEim.Jour. 
VoL  //.  p.  368  ;  BoyU's  Fi6rofa  Plant,  Craw- 
furd'i  Die.  p.  31,    See  Manilla  Hemp,  Musa- 


proMCBtion  of  this  attempt  to  open  communi- 
oatjon'     Sett  Ka-Kbyen. 

BAMORE  andSMINDULA  are  two  nuddies 
of  Gwalior.  The  Bamore  river  runs  near 
Akbarpoor. 

BAMUN-HATI.  Bsng.  Clerodeudron 
aipfaonanthus. 

.  BAN.  Hind.  Wild,  uncultivated,  forest. 
Bmdarban:  Tar-Ban.  or  Sander  forest,  or 
Vafanyrah  forest. 

BAN.  Buex.  The  purest  refined  silver  of 
ihtBvtmese. 

%AN,.AL8o  Bano.  Himb.  Quereus  incana: 

BAN.  H.»  a  rocket. 

BAN.  U.,  cotton. 
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BANOA  ISLAND. 


BANCOOT  RIVER. 


Plaiatain  fibre. 

BANAK,  a  river  running  near  the  towns  of 
Banar  and  Nonda  in  Nusseerabad  and  passing 
Juraalpoor  cantonment. 

BANAS  and  Koteree  or  Kotesiree^  are  rivers 
near  Sanganeer  in  Oodeypur.  The  Banas  river 
runs  through  Jeypore. 

BANT  AULA.  Hind.  Gossypium  herbaoeum, 
cotton  seed. 

BANAWARA\f,  in  Long.  76®  13'  N.,  an- 
other in  Long.  77^  84'  E.  and  Lat.  13«  7*  N. 

BAI^-BILLL  Hind.,  a  wild  cat. 

BAN- BO  AY.  BuBM.  In  Amherst,  a  strong 
and  useful  wood,  a  kind  of  Acaoia  employed  for 
honse  posts. — Gaptadn  Dante. 

BAMBOK.  See  Laos. 

B ANCA  ISLAND  lies,  in  its  northern  point, 
in  Lat.  I^  62'  N.,  Long.  125?  U'  E.     It  is 
hilly  and  of  middling  height.     It  has  a   chain 
of  hills,  generally  called  St.  Paul's   mountains, 
contiguous  to  its  south  end,  930  feet  high,  but 
Parmasang   and  Manopen   hills,    on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  are  respectively    1350  and 
1617  feet  in  height.     The  straits  of  Banoaare 
bounded  on  the  east  by  this  island,  and  on  the 
west  side  by  the  eoast  of  Sumatra.  The  straits 
extend  from  Luoepara  island  about  129  miles; 
with  an   undulating  course  to  the  N.  W.  Tue 
tides  sre  irregular,  and  greatly  influenced   by 
the  winds.     'The  form  of  Banks  is  irregularly 
oblong.     Its   general  direction  ia  from  north- 
west to    south-east,   nearly    parallel  to    the 
southern  extremity  of   Sumatra ;  the  passage 
which  separates  these  two  islands  known  as 
the  Straits  of  Banka,  is  one  of  the  most   fre- 
quented in  the  Indian  seas.     It  is  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  the  narrow- 
est part  the  Banca  and  Sumatra  shores  ap-  I 
proach  within  seven  miles    of    each  other. 
Banca  has  a  very  picturesque  appearanoe,  the 
bills  near    the  shore  being   covered  with  trees 
and  herbage,  while,  in  the  interior,  a  mountain 
«f  considerable  elevation,  Gunung  Maraj,  rsises 
its   head    above  the  neighbouring  eminences. 
The  term  Banka  has  also  been  applied  to  dif- 
ferent territories  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra.    Banka  Plembang  was 
the  ancient  denomination  of  the  present   king- 
dom of  Plembaug  on  the  Eastern  Coasts,  ex- 
tending  in  the  west  to  Bankaulu,  contracted  into 
Bankttlu.    The  situation  of  Bunko-Muso  is  un- 
determined, and  this  name  is  at  present  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  the  island  of  Banka.    A 
tradition  has  been  preserved  that  Banka   was 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Javs,  and  the 
places  are  still  pointed  out  where  the  sovereign 
resided.      The    Javanese   occupied     conside- 
rable tracts  along  the  western  coast,  and  the 
principal  establishments  were  at  Kuttewar-ingin, 
and  near  the  discharge  of  the  rivers  of  Mends, 
Selan  and  Bsnko-kutto.    Banca  is  inhabited  by 


four  distinct  races    of   people.     The  Omg^ 
Gunung  or  hili-people,  the  aborigines  of  tk* 
country,  are  established  in  the  interior,  whero 
they  lead  a  wild  kind  of  life,  but  are  submissiva 
to  the  regulations  established  by  the  goTeni«* 
ment.     The  sea  coasts  are  occupied  by  lialaja 
who  have  emigrated  from  Sumatra :   tbej  ara 
extremely  indolent,  all  the  labour,  eith^  ia 
cultivating  pepper  or  working  the  mines,  being 
performed  by  the  Chinese  consisting  of  betweoD 
fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  scab.  The  Orang* 
Laut  or  sea-people,  who  are  similar  in  their 
hsbits  to  the  Badju  found  upon  the  coaata  of 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  though  belonging  to  itt 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  inhabit  the  isUind,  for 
they  live  entirely  in  their  little  prahns,  and  wan- 
der about,  the  coasts.    They  subsist  principal- 
ly by  fishing,  and  it  is  sud  that  they  are  always 
ready  to  give  information  to  the  piratical  rorera. 
The  discovery  of  tin  attracted  numerous  foreign- 
ers^ chiefly  Chinese,  who  with  the  working  of  the 
mines  introduced  the  first  attempts  at  agrieal- 
ture  and  commerce ;   various  settlements  were 
formed,  and   a  commencement  was  made  ia 
clearing  the  ancient  forests,  which  had  till  thea 
not  been  disturbed,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
permanent  places  of  residence.     The  priaeipJes 
of  civilization  were  .offered  to  the  mde  inhabi- 
tants.    During  many  years  of  this  period,  this 
small  island  hss  yielded  an  annual  reyenoeia  tin, 
wliioh  for  a  district  of  the  same  extent,  equals 
the  metallic  wealth  obtained  annually  from  the 
mines  of  Mexico,  according  to  an  average  cal- 
culation of  the  pioduce  of  the  whole  kingdom : 
Circumstances  have  contributed  to  redaoe  its 
produce  ia  later  periods.    Anten  is  a  district  ia 
the  island  containing  the  richest   of  the  tia 
mines.  ^-  EarVt     ArMpelayo,       Hor^urgk* 
White's  Voyage,  p.  223.      See  Polotoojoo. 

BANCA  DBVA,  also  called  Banga,  a  dei^ 
of  the  Gouds.     See  Banga. 

BANC^APOR,  a  fort  near  Savanore. 

BAN-OHAR.  Hind.  Quercus  semeoarpifdia, 
Alpine  oak. 

BANCHA-RAMA.  Sams,  from  lianolia, 
desire,  and  Rnma. 

BANCHDOW,  in  Long.  SS^"  58*  E.  and 
Lat.  26^  3'  N. 

BiN  CHOWB«  Tel.  A  wild  yak. 

BANCOONGONG  or  BACOONGON  BAT. 
in  Sumatra  opposite  the  river  and  village  of  same 
name,  in  Lat.  2""  52'  N.  and  Long.  97?  38"  K, 
where  ships  find  shelter. — Horeburgh. 

BANCOOT  RIVER  in  Lat.  17*  57*  N,  and 
\\\  miles  E.  of  Bombay  Castle,  has  10  feet  oa 
the  bar  at  low  water.  The  town  of  Banoooc. 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  Angria  coantty, 
surrendered  to  Commodore  JameS|  on  the  8th 
April  1756  snU  was  called  Tort  Victoria.—* 
HoTsburgh, 
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BANDAIB  HILLa 


BANDAB. 


BANCUHAH  101  miles  from  Oalcuttn  is  in 
a  fertile  district  with  much  ooal  and  iron  ore : 
Coal  18  wcMrked  at  Raaiganj. 

BAND.  Peks.  Hind,  a  band,  a  tie,  a  dam, 
a  dyke,    a  oaoseway,  a  bank,  a  bnndle  of  pa- 
pera  :  B&ndah,   a  slave  :  a  servant,  Band),   a 
slaTe  girl,  B&ndiwan,  a  prisoner  ;  Band-o*ba8t 
aettlement.     B&nd   is    also    an    embankment 
a  cross  a  valley,  or  across  a  dip  of  the  ground  to 
form  a  tank.  The  whole  of  the  Gamatic  is  cover- 
ed with   such    tanks,  some  of  them  very  small, 
sufficiciit  only  for  a  small  field,  others  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  one  near  Cumbum  is  8 
miles  in  circomference  and  one  near  Hyderabad 
is   about  7   miles  in  circumference.      These 
words  are  all  from  the  Hindi  word  bandhna 
to  tie  or  bind. 

BAND.  Gn.  Bibbon. 
BAND  A.  Bali.  Areca  catechu. 

BAND  A.  An  ascetic  or  byragi,  who  opposed 
the  doetriaea  of  the  Sikh  guru-Oovind.  See 
Akali. 

BANDA,  a   district  in  India  forming    an 
wnfraimt  triangle  bounded    ou  the  north  and 
Boitk-caat  by  the  river  Jumna,  which  separates 
it  from  tbe  Fattehpnr  and  Allahabad  districts  ; 
ea  tbe  weat     principally  by   the   i^iver   Ken 
(Caiiie).  Part  of  the  Banda  and  Pylani  divisions, 
flwieover,   extend  beyond  that  river  and  are 
bounded   by   the  Hamirpur  district,  and    the 
GberUuiri    and  Jalonn   states  ;  the  south-west 
and  sooth  are  bonnded   by  the  river  Ken  and 
partly  by  tbe  aeoond  range  of  low  hills,  forming 
the  fladc    of    the  table-land   of  Bundelkand. 
Bat  tbe  intermediate  boundary  is  very  irregular, 
owiag  to  tbe  intermixture  of  villages  belonging 
to  A^egarh  and  Punna  among  tbe  independ- 
ent states,  bnt  principally   arising  from    the 
oxehange  of  many  villages  in  pergunnahs  Kun- 
baa  and  Bhitri  for  tbe  pergnnnah  of  Kaliojar 
taken  from  tbe  Chaubehs  ;  this  leaves  a  long 
alip  of  indq^ndent  territory  between  the  pergan- 
aahs  of  Bodousa  and  Tiroban*    The  actual  area 
anwnaU  to  18,42,480  acres  or  2,174-8  statute 
and  gffigraphical  miles  distributed  as  follows : — 
3,49,214  acres.  Culturable,  4,60,887 
CulUvaUd,  9,63.]  26  acres.    As  a  civil 
station  it  waa  greatly  disliked  by  the  Bengal 
ciTiiiana. — Mr,   Edgeworth  in  JBeng.   Am.  Soc, 
iiro.//.o/1850. 


BANBAIB  HILLS  ane  separated  from  the 

Pavna  range  by  the  valley  of  Lohargaon,  rising 

tnrm  a  platform  from   10  to  20  miles  wide. 

Avoffage  devation,  1,700 ;  but  amounting  on 

mmm  of  its  indulatioos,  to  2,000  feet.    The 

MBa  are  generally  of   sandstone,   intermixed 

^Mk  fsmiginons  gravel.    The  basin  of  Lohar- 

gaM  ia  oC  lias  lin»estone.    The  outer  limit  of 

tkia  UBy  liaei  is  marked  by  abrupt  isolated 

kills. 


BAKDA  ISLANDS,  a  eroup,  ten  in  number, 
lying  near  each  other.  Of  these,  the  crescent 
shaped  island  of  Lontar  is  the  largest.  The 
area  of  the  whole  group  is  only  176  geographi- 
cal square  miles,  but  in  five  of  them,  all  the 
nutmegs  consumed  in  the  world  ate  grown,  and 
for  the  last  20  years,  they  have  annually  yielded 
lbs.  580,000  of  nutmeg  and  lbs.  137,000  of 
mace,  Dutch  weight.  Tbe  Dutch  cultiyate  the 
tree.  The  islands  are  high,  liable  to  sudden 
gusts  of  wind.  There  is  an  anchorage  in  Lat. 
4^  sr  S.  and  Long.  130  <^  0'  E.  at  the  foot 
of  Ooonong  Api.  Amongst  the  Molucca 
islands,  Banda  is  tbe  chief  nutmeg  group.  The 
nutmeg  with  the  equally  prized  mace,  the  ex- 
cellent maritime  position,  the  superb  roadstead, 
and  the  fertile  soil  of  Banda,  render  it  conspi- 
cuous among  the  Spice  Islands :  but,  unlike 
Amboyna  it  is  unhealthy,  and  exposed  to  con- 
stant danger  from  the  Gonong  Api  voleano^ 
which  has  many  times  burst  in  magnificent 
eruption,  devastating  the  neighbouring  region, 
and  blasting  it  with  a  shower  of  soorehing 
ashes.  The  three  islands,  Banda  Neira,  Nuthoir, 
and  Gunong  Api,  form  a  roadstead  sheltered 
from  every  wind,  bnt  the  Fire  Mountain  is  the 
curse  of  the  group,  not  only  when  in  eruption, 
but  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  it  spreads 
around.  The  base  of  the  volcano,  called  by 
the  French  the  Orenade  of  Banda,  occupies  thS 
whole  surface  of  the  islet,  to  which  it  gives  a 
name.  Its  height  is  abont  2,000  feet,  covered 
with  magnificent  vegetation,  commencing  at  the 
line  where  tbe  waves  cease  to  beat,  and  conti- 
nuing upwards  to  the  point  where  the  Isvi 
ceases  to  flow,  being  cooled  by  the  air.  But 
the  nutmeg  is  not  cultivated  or  Gunong  Api 
and  the  isle  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  emi« 
grants  from  Timor,'--{Temm%neky  Poueuum 
Neerlandaiiei  III.  290)  Jokm'i  Indian  JrchU 
pelago.  Vol.  I.  p.  184,  185.  Bichmor€*$  Tra^ 
veU.  Honbwrgh.  -  {VcUmont  di  Btmare^ 
Hutoire  NatureOe,  IV.  177,  181.)  Hogendrop 
Ccmp  d'tJEU  sur  Jata.   See  India,  p.  357  ;  Java. 

BANDAH.  Two  towns,  one  in.  L  74  <^  50* 
£.  and  L.  23''  2'  N.  the  other  in  Long  80^ 
19*  E.  and  Lat.  25 «  SO'.N. 

BANDALA,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  a 
fibre  extracted  from  the  harder  and  stronger 
outer  layers  of  tbe  Musa  textilis  employed  as 
cordage  —  Royle. 

BANDANA.  Tag.  A  term  applied  to  a  calico 
print ;  also  to  a  kind  of  silk  or  cotton  handker- 
chief with  bright  figures,  &c.  upon  a  red  ot 
dark  ground. — Faulkner. 

BANDA  NEERA.   an  island  of  Java. 

BANDA  NlSVALI,  Adiantum  lunulatum, 
N.  L.  Burm. 

BANDAR.  Arab.  Hind.  Fxus  :  A  harbour, 
a  port ;  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  a  prefix,  as  Ban- 
dar—Abbas :     in    Hindustani    a   suffix,    as 
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ICachli'bandar,  Lakpat-handar :  It  is  from 
this,  doubtless,  that  comes  the  harbour  Bandar 
boat  of  British  sailors.  The  harbour  master  or 
governor  of  a  place  is  the  Shah-bandar^  or  king 
of  the  harbour. 

BANDAR  ABBAS,  formerly  called  Gamba- 
room  or  Oamberoon,  is  a  siea  port  town  in  the 
province  of  Kirman.  It  is  the  ancient  Har* 
mozia.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren  country,  in  a 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormut.  It  is  subject  to 
the  Imam  of  Uuskat,  and  fortified  with  double 
walls.  It  did  not  long  benefit  by  the  fall  of 
Hormnz ;  but  appears  to  have  been  nearly  ruin- 
ed during  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah  whose  tyran- 
ny extended  its  baneful  influence  even  to  this 
£]itremity  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  ao  that  in 
1730  Mr.  Plaisted  found  thera  nine  houses  out 
of  ten  deserted.-— Oir«2^'«  TraoeU  Vol.  I  p. 
166.  ^'  A  Jourual/rom  OalcuUa  to  Aleppo,  <^c." 
p,  11.  Lond.  1758.  Kinneif*9  Q€ograpkioai 
Memoir^  p.  201. 

BANDARA  CH£TTU.  Tbl.  Hymenodye- 
iion  excelsaan.— IKo/A 

BANOAB  MANGHE.  A  smaU  ship.  See 
Boat. 

B&NDABRIE,  the  aborigines  of  Bombay, 
.who  climb  the  palmyra  and  cocoanut  trees  for 
palm  wine.  From  habit,  these  men  attain  ex- 
traordinary dexterity  in  ascending  the  loftiest 
trees  with  little  other  assistance  than  may  be 
afforded  by  the  natural  rings  or  sheaths  of  their 
alender  stems.  The  costume  of  the  Bandarrie 
js  a  close  crimson  cap,  bound  round  the  head 
•With  a  small  handkerchief,  the  depending  cor- 
ner protecting  its  neck  from  the  influence  of  the 
•ua.  A  stiff  leather  kilt  descends  to  the  knee, 
laiteacd  round  the  waist  with  a  thong,  whidi 
Joeure  the  necessary  implements  of  his  calling, 
rand  supports  a  strong  hook,  on  which  the  Bun. 
darrie  swings  a  chattie,  previous  tocommenoing 
^  aseent—PoatoTu'  WesUm  India,  VoLL  p.  S9. 
.  BANDAEU.  Ttl.  Dodonma  Buchanntana 
J).  0. — D.  angustifolia  and  dioica,  R,  it/ 95 6. 
.  BANDAEU.  Hind.  Gardenia  tetrasperma. 
Sae  Putkanda. 

BANDELRHAND  STATES,  S8  ia  number. 
See  Bundelkund. 
.    BANDEE,  a  river  of  Ajmir  and  Jeypore. 

BANDENG.  Malay.  A  palaUble  fish, 
much  resembling  the  salmon  in  taste.  They 
are  reared  in  fish  ponds  and  the  young  are  sold 
at  18  Rupees  per  redanof  5,500  small  fish. 

BANDER  in  I^ong.  79?  67'  E.  and  Lat. 
SS^'  58'  N. 

BANDHAGUtlH.    See  Scnapanthi. 

BANDHAL  GOTf,  a  Chauhan  Eajput  tribe 
in  Bundelkund  and  Benoadia,  WtUcnCsQUmatry^ 

BANDHAEA,  a  herediUry  elective  officer 
of  Johorei 

BANDHBIK.  Hind.  Pentapetes  Phaanicea. 

.    BANDHUJlVAKAUU^^a  also  BaAdhuji- 


vamn--S.  also  Bandhukamo-*S.  Pentapitoi 
phmnicea,  L.  also  Ixora  bandhuoa.— JS.  t.  311 

BANDEEWA.    See  India  p.  327. 

BANDICOOT,  in  Australia  the  Penmtlei 
nasuta,  of  St.  Hilaire,  a  marsupial  animal, 
In  India,  the  name  given  to  the  Mus  giganleoc 
It  is  the  English  corruption  of  the  Teluf^u  words 
Pandi-Koka,  pig  rat  and  weighs  3  lbs.  Iti 
bones  are  fragile  and  it  is  very  easily  killed. 

Its  nests,  when  rifled,  are  frequently  foond 
to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  rice,  stored 
up  against  the  dry  season. — Temi$iUU  Skeieku 
of  the  Natural  tiuhty  of  Cejflont  p.  45* 

BANDJEGAUM,  in  Long.  77?  10'  B.  asd 
Lat.  19®  48' N. 

BAND-I-AMIE.  pxbs.  See  Bendemeer. 

BAND-I-KIR,  a  town  in  Iran. 

BANDl,    A  Court  Minstrel.    See   Indit 

BAND  PAT,  Hind.  Giitorea  teniatsa. 

BANDRPUE  LOLAB.  A  pass  leading  from 
Tibet  to  Kashmir. 

BAN  DUNG  A,  a  river  near  Bhogpor  is 
Sehamnpoor. 

BANE.  Flea-bane,  Inaaot-bane,  Miuqdto- 
bane,  Bug-bane-bane,  Rat-bane,  fcc.  TberBiis 
few  residents  in  India  who  have  not  soffeMd 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  snd  from  their  de- 
predations ;  and  it  may  be  usaful  to  beivtfs 
that  many  substances  are  known  to  ponw 
properties,  the  influences  of  which  sis  afoid* 
ed  by  noxious  creatures  and  annoying  vwrnio. 
It  is  supposed  that  some  species  of  AnU  wttl 
drive  out  the  termites  or  white  ants,  but  tkii 
point  is  not  yet  fally  ascertained.  The  wbob 
family  of  "  Apocynaeee,"  termed  •*  dof biiifc|' 
are  truly  so.  One  of  thtm,  the  Neriom  piici- 
dium,  common  in  the  Khassia  or  Sylhet  nou- 
tains,  and  the  bark  of  which  contsins  msfll 
useful  fibre,  proves  deadly  to  fishes.—/^  ^ 
fuse  to  sleep  on  rugs  beneath  which  mintbtf 
^i>een  placed,  and  this  simple  plant  tbns  affords 
a  good  means  of  ensuring  cleanliness,  i^ 
refuse  to  approach  crops,  in  which  the  eaffloww, 
Cartharous  tinctorius,  has  been  intermixed. 
White  mustard,  sown  round  vegetables,  ••  w 
cabbage,  prevents  the  inroads  of  ^^"^^'T^^ 
Smokes  are  said  to  avoid  the  fenjnel  plant  n  ra 
as  all  places  strewed  with  fennel  seed  (aU 
gella  sativa)  (Syn.  Siah  Daneh,  Pert]  J^ 
gerela.  Bonsai ;  Kala  jira,  Bind :)  Iv 
rasped  wood  of  the  oleander  is  emplofedii 
ratsbane.  To  destroy  flies  in  Europesn  eoH* 
tries,  a  decoction  of  qiiassia,  placed  in  s  ^ 
is  frequently  had  recourse  to.  In  Soatkai 
India,  plants  of  the  "  Ghi-gowar''  or  **Mj 
bunda,"  the  Aloe  perfoliate,  are  suspcadrt 
with  their  roota  upwards,  with  a  long[itii^ 
iaciaion  in  each  leaf,  to  permit  the  aroma  of  tw 
juice  to  become  apparent,  and  disperse  bsi* 
quitoes  from  the  room.  Flies,  fleasaad  mmff 
toes,  avoid  rooms  in  which  branches  of  ptf^^ 
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fOfd  have  been  suspended.     Fortune  mentions 
tliat  the  Chinese  expel  musquitoes  from   their 
nMina  and  boats,  by  the  smoke  of  pastilles.  In 
India  they  are  smoked  out  by  burning;  ohips  of 
wood.   A  species  of  ant,  Formiem  smaragdina^ 
well  known  in  Malabar  and  the   wooded   parts 
of  India,  is  employed  in  the  North  West  Fro- 
vinoea  to  destroy  the  nests  of  wasps  that  haf« 
eatabiisbed  themselves  in  a  house.   In  this  ease 
ilMy  nre  aaid  to  destroy  all  the   wasps,  bat  be- 
aome  so  infuriated  that  their  own   iiuiiscrimi' 
nat»  aUaeka  are  nearly  as  bad  as  those  of  their 
foea.     Uonigberji^er  states  that  a   twig  of  the 
walaut  tree,  Juglans  regis,  is  kept  in  a   room, 
aaa  meana  of  dispelling  flies.   The  same  author 
nMDtioBS  that  bitter  almonds  are  poisonous  to 
wild  beasta  ;  and  when  writing  on  the  Conyza 
nathdouAtiea   (Vemoniea  autbelmintica,  Ser- 
ratHk  anlhelmintioa)  he  adds  that  when   flea- 
bane  is  roasted,  flies  take  to  flight,  and  when 
apiinkled   on  the  floor,   fleas  disappear.     Dr. 
HookKT  mentions    that   Clerodendron   leaves 
Iniaed  are  used  to  kill  vermin,  flyblows,  &G. 
in  eatila.     The  Inula  pulicaria,  or  FUabane^  a 
aoaanion   road  side  plant  in  Britain,  strewed 
or  Iramed  in  any  plaoe  destroys  gnaU  and 
JkoM .-  and  the  aame  propertiea  are  attributed 
to  ibe  ooamoB  Ox-eye  daisy    of  Sugland, 
Ckr^fmmikemwm  leucamthemwm,     A  powder,  the 
Fumdrt  wnsmmque,  ia  sold  in  Paris,  in  boxes  at 
frona  two  to  twenty  franes,  warranted  effeotual 
faf  daatroying  immediately,  bugs,  fleas,  acts, 
iies,  bbek   beetles,  caterpillars  and  all  inseets, 
'*CbnM>niille  rouge"    the   beautiful  red  Pyre- 
tkraas  (P.  oaroeum,  formerly  Chryaanthemum 
rnssinfeai),  in  England  a  pretty  garden,  oma- 
nwalal  flower,  is  a  dread  enemy  to  the  Cauea- 
Penian,  Koordish  and  Russian  flees.     It 
pfspaied  from  the  flower  heads  of  the  plant 
when   dried  and    emahed,   form  the 
Feraian  flea  powder.    When  used  by 
boDg  apiinkled  in  beds,  be.  It  kills   all  dia- 
wfJCmeMe  and  hurtfol  insects,  and  a  small  quan-* 
lily  of  the  apirit  distilled  from  it,  destroys  in- 
in  green   bouses,  or   can  be  applied  to 
lifo  in  the  open  air  against  grean  fly, 
§f,  fce.  without  ii^uriog  the  planta.     A 
ta^apoonfal  of     the    powder   sprinkled 
the  sheets  will  e&otualty  dispel  all 
bugs  and  lioe,  gnats  and  musquitoes,  and 
aaid    idao  to  destroy     nuiggots  whieb 
wounds,  a  property  wkieh  the  .  vjin* 
gum  of  India,  the  .gum  of  tiM 
ludda,  and  chloroform,  fdso  possess. 
tkan  tweplQr  villages  in  't|ia. district  of 
oecupied  in  the.  cydtivatiQn  of 
lh#   ted  efaBo«omilei,  and  thirty-flfe  tons   of 
powder   ara  npnufactured  annually 
in .  Xrans^aaMa    alonfe, 
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flowers.  The  red  Pyrethrum  is  now  largely 
cultivated  in  various  circles  and  govern- 
ments of  Southern  Kussia.  The  flower  heads 
lose  vastly  in  weight  by  drying,  and  to  get  one 
pound  of  dried  flowers,  1,000  lbs.  of  the  fresh 
are  required,  it  begins  to  flower  in  June  and 
lasts  more  than  a  month.  The  flowers  are 
pluoked  in  dry  weather,  and  a  good  collector 
will  pluck  SO  to  80  lbs.  daily.  They  should 
be  dried  in  the  shade  and  care  taken  to  stir 
them  frequently.  The  Pyrethrem  powder, 
seems  the  same  aa  the  well  known  Pireoti  of 
Koordistan,  is  krgely  imported  into  Turkey 
and  was  lately  greatly  used  in  the  barracks 
and  hospitala  of  Turkey  and  the  Crimea,  by  the 
British  and  French  officers :  it  aoeomplishes 
very  eflfectually  the  deatruotion  of  fleas,  &c.  Mr. 
H.H.  GMlvert,at  first, considered  the  plant  might 
be  a  Pulicarb,  a  Matricaria  or  Anthemia ;  but, 
that  the  Pireoti  is  the  powder  of  the  half  ripe 
flower  heads  of  Pyrethrum  cavneum,  thero 
now  seems  no  doubt.  The  Pyrethrum  car- 
neum,  does  not  grow  in  India,  but  its  intro« 
ductiou  merits  favorable  consideration.  The 
property  it  possesses,  of  dispersing  the  vermin 
which  infest  beds  and  bed-rooms,  probably 
depends  on  the  pungent  oil  it  contains ; 
but  until  its  introduction  into  India,  at« 
tention  might  be  directed  to  other  species  of 
Pyrethrum  and  to  the  allied  genus  of  chryaantfae- 
mum,  or  Ghriatmaa  flower,  as  likely  to  contain 
an  oil  with  properties  similar  to  the  flea* 
bane.  Mr.  Mason  mentions  two  species  of 
Pyrethram,  P.  indicom,  and  P.  sinense,  aa 
growing  in  the  Teuasserim  Proviuces.  The 
odour  of  the  oommon  fever  few,  of  Britain,  P. 
parthenium,  is  peeuiiarly  disagreeable  to  heew, 
and  these  insecta  may  be  easily  kept:  at  a  die* 
tance  by  a  person  carrying  a  handful  of  the 
flower  heads :  perhapa,  alao,  the  *^  akarakarttm** 
of  India,  the  Pyrethrum  officinale  or  commoB 
peilitory,  aaay  have  equal  power.  Allusion  haa 
been  made  to  the  well  known  Chiysaathemom, 
or  Christmpis  flower,  as  likely  to  poesess  an  oil 
of  similar  character,  and  perhapa  poasessing 
similar,  properties  to  that  of  Pyrethrum.  One 
species,  the  C.  Indicnm,  the  common  Gool  ]>a<« 
wadee,  and  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
grows  all  over  India,  and  ia  at  any  rate  worth 
a  trial,  as  indeed  is  eiery  other  nnexpensive 
sttagestioo* .  which  holds  out  a  promise  of  in* 
ereasiag  the  comforts. of  the  sleeping  room./  It 
ia  the  habit  of  the  natives  of  .Lidia,'to  saspead 
in  their  houses  a  few  branches  of  the  milk  hedge 
(Eaphorbia  timealli),  to  deatroy.  fleta.  *  They 
likewise  make  pastilles  containing  sulphate  of 
eopper,  ''  Neela  toota," .  Eind.  whidk  when 
burnad  ,  destroy  bogs,  musquitoea^  and 'fleas, 
using  three  or  four  in  a  day.  The  sherifsh  or 
aqivl.  la  about  40^000  kih)a,-.oC  powder  I  cattard  sfppilfr  seed,  disperses  vermin.  Flies 
8iLm8lioa»  of  pounds  vr^ght  of .  freeh  I  are  rejiovted  netfcr  tcsettie  on  Uie  tMe  or  ito 
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frait,  though  aais  will  attaek  both.    Bug»  have  '  purehased  was  made  with  the  aawinga  of  reiiti- 

a  great  antipathy  to  the  leaves  of  the  euMard  oua  woodt^  I  boKeve  proenred  froib   juniper 

•apple,  and  instantly  quit  a  bed  in  whieh  they  tfees — ^and  mii«d  with  some  oorabnstible  matter 

are  pUoed,  and  Dn  Irvine  mentions  that  Babai,  to  make  it  burn.     A   pieoe  of  split   bamboo, 

the  roots  of  Oeimum  pilosum   have  the  same  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  is  then  ooverod  all 

elfect.    The  leaves  of    the  American  species  of  over  with  this  substance.  When  finished  it  is  as 

the  sweat  flag  are  said  to  be  noxious  to  inseots  thick  as  a  rattan  or  a  small  cane.    The  vpper  end 


and  to  be  never  eaten  by  cattle.  Sweet-flagi 
Eng.  ;  Yaesamboo,  TaU.;  Vudya,  TsL.;  Vyam* 
boo  or  Vashamboo^  AIal.  ;  Shwet-Budi, 
Bbnq.  ;  Buoh,  Dok.  The  Gum  Anime,  is  a 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  insects; 
and  colocynth  is  nsefid  for  protecting  shawlft 
and  feaihers  agsinst  their  iaroads.  Camphcf- 
wood  is  valuable  for  the  eonstruction  of  chests 
and  almirahs,  as  its  powerful  odour  proteeta 
the  contents  fNnn  the  ravages  of  white  aati 
and  other  inseists.  Leaves  of  Margosa  trees, 
Melia  and  Asaderaehta^  dried  and  kept  in  books, 
are  much  used  by  the  people  of  India  to  pies4rv6 
them  from  the  attacks  oif  inseots.  To  prevcnl 
injury  to  furs,  feathen,  books,  papers  aadelothM 
that  are  lodged  in  trunks,  book  oases,  kc. ;  it  is 
useful  to  plaee  along  with  them  ssmII  packets  of 
camphor  ;  or  little  cups  of  camphor  dissolved  in 
alcohol  ]  packets  of  the  seeds  of  thesihiall  ftinnel 
flower,  NigeUa  sattva,  the  ''  kalajim'*  of  the 
baxaara :  pieeea  of  the  roots  of  the  Aconitam 
fcrox,  the  dreadful  <*  bisk;''  '<  AH  Sinffeea  hwk,'* 
or  bishnak  of  the  bazaars,  may  also  be  need,  but 
its  highly  poisonous  efftots  on  animal  life,  re- 
quire its  use  to  be  had  reoourse  to  with  the 
grestest  precavtions.  Insects  are  yeiy  destrue- 
iive  to  books  in  India  and  the  pastes  or  gums 
employed  ia  the  bindiogs,  form  special  objects 
i6t  the  attacks  of  certain  tribes  :  it  may  be  nse^ 
(ttl  to  be  known,  theiafore,  that  insects  refuse  to 
attack  tiM  gnm  of  the  oashewnnt  fmit^  and  that  it 
or  a  little  sulphate  of  copper  or  bloc  Titriol  mixed 
^ith  the  rice  or  flour  paste,  u«ed  for  joining  pa- 
pers^ vary  affeetnally  keeps  these  destructive  pests 
at  a  dJatanioh.  Thv  leaves  of  the  Justicta  gaiida- 
russa,  LiBi  %  Caiir  nooohi,  Tamil ;  Nalla  Wawa- 
lee,  Tel  v  Nesla  Nirghaoadcet  Sans.,  dried  and 
powderady  an  used  as  a  preaervativa  to  keep  in- 
sects from  books.  Various  subatances  aia  em- 
pitted  by  tbe  Chinese  to  drivie  away  mosqui- 
toes. '^  Oar  bmitmBn,  oaya  Fortune^  who  heard 
as  talkiBg  aboattbe  iMMqaito  asked  9lag-Hoo 
why  he  ^d  not  go  and  bay  soma  ttuw|uil»1io^ 
baec6y  which  they  laid  might  km  had  fai  the  vil« 
htgCy.and  srUeh  #oald  4ri?e  all  the  musquitoes 
#at  of' the  boat..  I  imandiately  despatohed 
him  to.procnM^aome  of  this  inralaable  sub- 
•tanoe.  Id:  a  few  minutes  bo  returned  wiA 
lour  kf%  atiokvin  his  hand,  not  unlika  those 
oommodrly  ased  far  buMog  inoenso  ia  the  esm- 
piasy  otily  saflaawiiai  longer  abd  aoafser  in  ap^ 
peaMoa.    Qe  inforated  me  ihey  eoal  only  two 


of  the  bamboo  has  a  slit  in  it  for  hooking  on  to 
any  nail  ia  the  wall,  or  to  the  roof  of  a  boat. 
When  once  Kght^^  it  goes  on  burning  upvrania 
until  within   aix  inches  of  the  book,  beyond 
which  there  is  no  oombnstible  matter,  mad  it 
then  dies  out.    A  somewhat  firagrant  sm^  ia 
given  out  during  combustion,  which,  at  a  dla- 
tanoe,   is  not    disagreeable.     SometiBiea    tbe 
aawdust  is  put  up  in  coUs  of  paper,  and  ia  tkan 
burned  on  the  floors  of  the  houses.    Yariaiia 
species  of  wormwood  are  likewise  employed  for 
the  satne  purpose.    The  stems  and  learea  of 
these  plants  are  twisted  snd  dried,  and  probably 
dipped  in  some  preparation  to  make  them  bura. 
The  musquito  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  att  thoM 
eubstsnces  «ud  wherever  they  are  burning,  tbera 
the  little  tormentors  wiM  not  eome»    I  proenrad 
the  sticks  in  question,  and  bwrnt  them  4ti!ty, 
aflttr  this ;  and  ahhough  the  iaaeets  ware  aftea 
swarming  when  I  eateied  the  boat  or  an  ma» 
the  moment  ihdr  **  tobaooo"  was  Kghtad  they 
qoiokly  disappeared,  and  left  me  to  sit  at  nay 
ease,  or  to  enjoy  a  Refreshing  sleep.    Whoevar 
disooiFered  this  precious  tobacco  was  a  bemiao- 
tor  to  Hs  country  and  shevld  have  beea  honor- 
ed witk  the  blue  button  and  peacock'a  feather 
at  the  ieaat.    But  I  suppote,  like  all  atkefr 
Ohineie  discoveries,  it  is  so  old  that  the  ame 
of  its  origiual  discoveftr  cannot  now  be  traead. 
AjaoDgst  tlie  iueects  which  infest  books  in  ladia 
are  two  genera,  whieh  are  utnany  lagarded  an 
acooinpt^  in  the  work  of  destraetioii,  bat 
which  on  the  oontnary  pursae  and  greedily  isod 
on  the  tarvm  of  the  death  watch  and  the  auuMP- 
ottS  aesri   which   ate  believed  to  be  the  chief 
depredatoi's  that  prey   upon  books.    One  of 
these  maligned  genera,  is  a  tiny  uiUess  scorpioa 
(Ghelifhr)   of  whieh  three  species  hnve  beaa 
noticed  In  €eylon,  the  Oh«  libfortim  Shmp.  Cb. 
obloBfram  Temp,  and  Ch.  aearoidea  Httmmmt 
the  laat  of  whieh  It  is  belie¥ed  had  beea  intra- 
daced  fWmi  Burope  in   Dtiteh   aad  Portaguess 
books.    The  othe^  feaus  is  the  Lapiama)  aad 
the  tin V  tiUery  creaturea  of  which  it  eoaaisCa 
art  oalled  by  liUrotMaas  the  fiih  Iaaeets    Wi 
geaua  comprises  aevertil  aneidea  of  wbidi  hav^ 
ever  only  two  hate  been  deaeribedone^whHbp 
of  larger  site,  is  remarkable  fbr  the  whilnuem 
of  the  pearly  tcalet,  dnm  wWeh  ita  naaaais 
derived^    Theae  oolitinated  With  tlva  dark  hit 
af  the  other  parts  and  4to  tfipaitite  iaik  Mtmi 
I  the  eye  u  tim  iaaeet  darta<n^y  idoog.    likl 


aash  eaeh**^^rtmaly  eheap   enM«h   If  they    the  oheliiir,  it  dhana  <he  Ught,  ladiig  in  ohiaks 
atnwtfed  the  purpoae.  This  which  ire  hud  j«at  |  tHl  iviaaeti  but  ii  aetively  tDgagid  <fl«nBg  tha 
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ngUt  fctttiag  onibe  umn  mi4  soft 
iBsaeto  whkh  anml  books  and  papers.  Ab 
alaoad  Ciee  twig  kefi  ia  a  foom»  is  said  lo 
diapol  flies*  The  bruised  seeds  of  the  eastard 
apple  are  said  to  dispel  bttRS.— Teniiaft^V 
Ceylati.  CtShaughmmy*  Hooker  Hm.   J(mm, 

BANSBEBBY.  Actsea  spicata. 

BANEPA,  a  district  of  Nepal, 

BANG.  BsNQ.  DuK.  Hinp.  Pses.  Cfm- 
nabia  aati?a. 

BAN6A.  The  river  Thog  of  BeDgal,  a 
kind  of  porpoise. — WUion^ 

BANGA,  a  prinoe  or  nikr  mentioned  in  an 
inacriptioa  at  Khajrao,  18  miles  from  Cliii- 
ierpore,  in  Bnndelkhand. 

BANGA,  in  Long.  92^  27'  &.  and  Lat. 
ai**  60'  N, 

BANGA«  HiMP.  Bow  Cotton. 

BaHGALI  EL4CHL  Bmm.  Amemem  tm- 
bttlatm* 

BAHrQALOm:,  in  L.  IS'  57'  6;  L.  77^ 
3i'  6O9  a  Isiige  miUfcary  stwtion  and  town  in 
M jaoie.  At  the  flagstaff,  the  mean  height  of  the 
aiBlaiiwe»t  above  the  sea  is  8,949  feet  aooord* 
km  to  ^^  Mri.  and  %S7i  aeooidiog  to  Babiog- 
toB.  The  ettmate  is  stsMist  European,  but  at 
titt  mom  egpesad  parts  is  vafiuFerable  to  fonmg 
aUdiw*  The  finite  of  Eaiope  all  gvow  veU^ 
as  alao  tke  ▼^BStaUes,  and  manj  European  oA- 
eoa  am  •altliiig  than.  Bangslove  FeCtak  or 
oil  Untb  was  taken  by  atom  hj  the  Britiah, 
eatbeaiet  Mweh  1791  a  battle  ms  Csof^t 
OB  the  Mi  December  1791.    ttee  Bilk.  Tea. 

fi&NQALOW,  froBs  banglah,  Uinb.  A  mn^ 
glesteriedi  houaa. 

fiANGAy,  a  fpmip  of  islands  in  the  Baat- 
em  Arshipflago,  occupied  by  tfte  Maaguianes, 
•  asiU  and  iU-aaad  people.  Sise  Manguianea. 

B4NGANAPIII.Y,  a  toini  in  the  Ceded 
Distriela,  capital  of  a  small  chkfteinsbip 
hrid  hj  a  BMihomedaa  familj  of  8yede.  Sea 
BiHii^gaaapillj 

BAV  GANGA  om  1/VYN  GOIVGA,  a  river 
al  fieonee  bskI  in  iher  Bhnrtpore  territory. 

BAN^GAKGA,  a  tank  at  Walkesbwar  near 
Boflshay,  aaid  10  have  been  produced  by  Krish- 
Mi  iiriag  am  arrow  at  a  spot,  to  obtain  pure 


BAKGAE.    HtVD.  of  Cia-Sutiej,  hich  land 
ieqwiriwg  irfigatian  by  wells.     See  Baigar. 

0ANOAEO  MAB,  a  wood  of  the  Kei  islands, 
rnell  edepted  for  masts. 

BJkNGAB  YATCUAltf,  a  poiygar  chief,  60 

K.  W.  of  Madras. 
BANGASU»  Hie  eoontry  of  a  people,  obam- 

Af|dmn  deaosai, 
BAM«)Alir,  io  iMg.  88°  »8'  fi.  and 

BAKOIU,  in  Long.  88"^  26'  E.   and  Lat. 


BAN6HL  Tam.  A  heavy  mail  post. 
BANG-EALLEE,  a  river  ef  Obittagong. 
BAN6KWANG  a  province  of  Baoca.    See 
Tin. 
BANGLES.    Anou>-Tkbuk. 

Bangreaon 
WaUaael 


HiMD.  I  Oasloo 
TaU.  I  Ksdiam 


Tti; 
...    Saksc. 

Glass,  gold  and  silver  bracelets,  worn  by 
womoB,  thvoughout  the  Bast.  The  Chinese 
make  them  of  a  clouded  or  plain  vitreous  sub- 
atanoa  to  inutate  jade  stoae  or  chalcedony. 
They  are  packed  in  boxes  containing  a 
thoaaand  paura,  e^ch  box  estimated  to  weigh 
a  pectd.  Bangles  are  impoHed  into  and  also 
espertad  frsm  Madras.  Tn  fenr  veart,  the 
iapoHs  were  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1,147,  chiefly 
from  Bombay.  The  exports  were  in  number 
19,58,000,  of  the  value  of  Rs.  3,078  and  to 
Bombay  and  Siade.     See  Armlets,  Bracelets. 

BANGOL-ZYE,  a  Balueh  tribe,  occupying 
eaudBsively  Ispriaji,  but  reside  also  at  Shall 
and  Mustang,  and  in  winter  repair  to  Talli- 
near  Lehri.    See  Kelat,  p.  493. 

B ANGORA,  a  town  in  Long.  75<^  35'  E. 
and  Lat  27°  40"  N. 

BANGRA.  Brno.     Wedelia  oalendnincea. 

BANGRA.  A  cloth  made  from  the  Kigoniie 
stinging  Battle  of  the  Nipal  and  Bikkim  hills. 
The  pvsparation  of  the  fllHes  Is  the  same  as  the 
'^  Pooah,"  bnt  the  Bangra  Is  'hardffr  and  stifier 
than  pooah,  and  not  adapted  to  making  ropes 
or  note* — Rof/lB* 

BAH&RI  BASHA,  one  of  the  Hindi  dia-* 
leete*  See  India.    (Q%,  Rangri  Bhajsha) 

BANGRIAN.     Hind.    Bangles, 

BANGSIRNG.  Mat/AT.  Tupaia  J»vanioa. 

BANGTULA,  in  Long.  Sd^'  46'  E.  and 
Lat.  86^  20'  N. 

BANGU,  a  rirer  thug  in  Bengal. 

BANGUEY,  an  island  IS  to  :K1  m^lee  long 
in  Lat.  7«  19' N.  Long.  ]17<'  6' E.  in  tlie 
Staaits  of  Balabae.— -^or«^r^A. 

BANGAL  ZYE.  Behich  occupants  of  Is- 
priaji.   6ea  Kelat,  p.  402. 

BANI.  Hind,  of  Kotgarii,    Quercus  annu-* 


BANI,  also  Kupn,  a  yellow  earth. 
BANI,  L.  32«  66'  K.Lat.  71^  23'  E.  in 
the  Panjeb,  B.  of  Kalatiagh   the  Tower  etation  • 
is  1,692  feet  above  the  sea.*-B^(t2M*. 
I      BANIA.  HiBiD.  Also  pronouaeed  Vania  as 
the  b  and  v  are  frequently   substituted  for 
each  other  in  many   dialects  of  India ;    this 
seet,    for    ieatanee,    being  eatled    Bania,    or 
Wania,'but  kaosm  to  the  British  as  Banians,  or 
Banyans.    They  are  a  hindn  people  of  tlie  Vaii* 
sya  or  Ghetrya  castes  following  retail  trade,  • 
faint  the  MarwanriRigpwt  also  adepts  the  title. 
Of  all  hiadu  eeots  the  Bania  abstains  the  most 
riicsdly  from  eatsag  flesh  :    henee  probably  ia 
derived  the  term  Banyaa  dlty  on  board  ship  \  - 
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the  ration  of  that  day,  which  tthen  on  fiill  allaw  |  Okaran  and  Shai,  their  persona  bring 


ance  occurs  onca  a  week,  incladiiig  no  meat. — 
Hindu  Infanticide,  p»  174.  See  Bulaji.  Tri- 
pati.   Jam. 

BANIAN  TfiEE,  Picas  Indioa.  See  Banyan 
tree- 

BANIHAL,  a  pass  leading  from  Tibet  to 
Kashmir. 

BANISODA,  in  Long.  80^  80'  £.  and  Lat. 
24°  50^  N. 

BANIWAL.  HiVD.  A  aob-division  of  the 
Bahangi  sect. 

BANJ.    Hind.    Barren,  properiy,    Baiijh 
Hind,  barren  aa  a  woman. 

B  ANJ.  Abab.  Henbane.  But  the  term  is,  as 
a  prefix,  applied  to  Tarious  potent  drngs  as 
Banj-irumi,  Coniom  maculatixm  ;.  Banj*i-dashti 
Datura. 

BANJAR.  Hind.  Waste  land  generally  ; 
Land  out  of  cultiration. 

BANJAB,  a  river  in  Borneo  oocnpied  by 
the  Kyan  race*  its  banks  and  vicinity  are  said 
to  yield  gold  and  diamonds.  See  Kyan,  p.  567. 

BAN  JARA«  Hind.  A  numerous  race,  mostly 
migratory  and  many  of  them  predatory,  met 
with  from  Kashmir  to  Cape  Comorin,  but 
all  acknowledging  a  common  origin.  Those 
in  the  South  of  India  are  often  styled 
Lambari,  but  their  own  name  amongst 
themselves  is  Gohnr,  and  wherever  met  with, 
those  of  Southern  India  claim  to  be  of  Rajput 
origin,  and  assume  the  titles  of  Rahtor, 
Chauhan,  Power  and  Tun^r.  There  tbey  have 
been  largely  employed  aa  grain  dealers,  search- 
ing through  the  hamlets,  and  conveying  the 
grains  on  bullooka  to  the  marts,  returning  when 
Uie  sea  coast  is  near  with  salt.  Th<iy  have  also 
latterly  been  great  cotton  carriers.  Their  camp 
is  called  a  Tanda,  and  it  is  a  grand  site,  to 
meet  the  magnificent  bullocks  of  a  large 
Tanda  numbering  up  to  some  thousand.  They 
have  small  hair  cloth  tents,  made  of  comblies. 
They  are  not  of  any  sect  of  hind  us  and  seem 
to  worship  the  leading  bullock  of  the  Tanda,  a 
magnificent  creature  which  moves  steadily 
alongy  with  tinkling  bella  to  guide  the  ear. 
They  are  expert  lasso  throwers.  The  iocrease  of 
roads  and  railwaya  is  depriving  them  of  avo- 
cation, and  they  are  bow  given  to  dacoity  and 
many  of  them  are  met  with  in  jails.  Professor 
Wilson,  writing  of  those  in  northern  India, 
saya  that  they  are  of  hindu  and  mahoroedan 
religions  but  acknowledge  a  common  origin 
and  live  especially  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
from  Hardwar  to  Gorakpur  and  kam  various 
sub-divisions.  The  most  migratory  are  the  Bnh- 
ujrupa  Banjara  of  whom  there  are  five  branches, 
with  four  of  the  Rajpnt  namea.  The  fifth  is 
the  Ba,  or  Ban  and  is  descended  from  a  Gaur 
Brahman.  Each  of  these  is  infinitely  subdivided 


and  accepted  in  guarantee  of  engagements,  tbe 
origin  of  these  people  is  very  obscure. — Wibtm*s 
Glomary,  Baron  HttgePs  Travels  in  Kashmir 
and  the  Punjabj  p.  81. 

BANJAR,  Coti,  and  Pasir,  three  rivers  of 
Borneo  occupied  by  Kyans. — See  Kyana,  p. 
567. 

BANJEH.  Jav.  an  inundation. 

BANJAAMASSIN,  a  province  of  Borneo* 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

BANJHKORA,  a  tract  of  country  near  the 
Tuzufzai  possession,  along  with  Buner,  Bt^jawair 
Astor  and  Swat — See  India,  p.  336. 

BANJI-  Hind.  Quercus  incana,  heavy  oak. 

BANJIGA.  Cam,  A  lingaet  ahop-keeper. 
See  Linga-Balja  vadu. 

BANKA.  Sans.  Tilvou,  any  viscous  planl^ 
and  applied  to  several  epecies  of  differant  ge- 
nera. Banka-baddu,  Vitis  linnsei  Wall.  B. 
Chettu,  Zjzyphus,  sp.  B.  Nakkera  Oordia, 
myxa,  L.  and  B.  pavili,  species  of  Portalaoe. 
Fl  Andh. 

BANK.  Under  the  different  govenmenta 
of  aneient  nations  there  were  donbtleaa  tieaan- 
ries,  where  the  revenoes  of  the  oouBtiy  wcr 
reeeived  and  disbursed.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
paid  taxes,  and  so  did  all  nations  for  the  aap> 
port  of  the  authorities,  who  were  phMsed  over 
them  as  their  rulers.  Siieh  collections  wave 
then  stored,  whether  in  kind  or  in  enneaey»  and 
distributed  according  to  the  wishes  of  thoee 
who  were  exercising  authority,  within  their 
territories,  by  officers  who  may  be  styled  either 
treasurers  or  paymasters.  But  banks  and  bank* 
ing  as  now  do  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  an- 
cient tines.  The  Latin  words  Ar^entoiHi 
Menaarii  and  Nfimnvulariii  have  been  twisted 
into  an  analoi;ieai  interpretation,  of  which 
they  are  not  strictly  susceptible.  These  words 
are  derived  respectively,  from  aiyeeivm,  which 
means  silver,  the  second  is  derived  from  osenss 
a  table,  and  nummus  was  a  piece  of  Boman 
money.  Upon  this  fabric  according  to  aome 
banking  ia  made  to  date  long  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era.  But  Bank  is  a  borrowed  word, 
aa  found  in  every  language  of  modem  Europe. 
Its  primary  signification  is  a  heap,  or  an  extend- 
ed rid)(e,  as  the  bank  of  a  river  or  a  mound  of 
earth,  and  the  applieation  of  the  word  followed, 
from  the  fact,  that  there  were  heapa  of  aiher 
usually  kept  in  banka*  In  Freaek  it  is 
Bangue.  In  German,  Banken.  In  Swedish, 
Banck.  In  Danish,  Baoke.  In  Italian,  Bftaea. 
In  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Bancs  and  banco. 
In  Saxon,  Banc.  In  Ar'neniau,  Banoq.  The 
word  in  all  theae  langnagea^  ahows  that  it  is 
the  sanne  all  over  Europe.  Another  derivatiea 
however  is  from   bancs,  a  beoeli,  the  bendi   oa 


some  Qf   these  Banjara  have  the  privileges  of  I  which  money   dealers   sit>  aud   from  it  ia  the 
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■ngfisli  banknipi ;  at,  on  any  case  of  insol- 
rmBtjf    the    insolfeaU'    bench  waa  broken  ; 
tbero  waa  a  meiaVio  enrreaey,  to  some  e&tent 
in  Qae,    aflM>ng    the    Oreoians,    Romant  and 
Aasyriana.     But  «rhen  we  seek  to  ditoover  an 
Inatitniiofi  similar  to  that,  of  the  modern  Bank^ 
we  utterly  fail  in  the  effort.     Ihat  there  were 
treasurera   and  money  changers  in   existence, 
we   beTo  ample  proof  on  the  pases  of  saered 
writ  and  doabtleas  they  engaged  to  an  extent 
in  nHmey  dealings,  but  a  money  changer  and  a 
banker  are  eotirelt  different  persons.  To  change 
money  and  ait  at' a  table  all  day,  requires  nei- 
tber  akOl  nor  talent  and   but  very  little  effort. 
Bni  to  do  the  work  of  a   Banker,  demands  a 
tborongh   acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  trade, 
a  knowledge  of  the  cxset  yaluation  of  yarious 
coiaa  and  cnrrenciea,  in  circulation  throughout 
the  world,  and  a  very  keen  insiieht  into  human 
mtore.     A  good  banker  necessarily  needs  to 
be  an  adept   in  sereral  things.     Ue  requires 
not  onlj  all  the  knowledge,  usually  possessed 
by  akilful   and    suooessful     mercantile    men, 
hot   he  must  also     possess     some    kinds   of 
iafomiation,  which  are  special  to  his  profession. 
Banking  aa  understood   by  the  modems,  took 
ila  origin  during  the  existence  of  the  Florentine 
re-pnblie  hi  the  middleage%and  from  that  period, 
Baaka   have   bei-n   steadily    springing   up,  in 
every    oonntry  and   kingdom  in  Burope.     Mr. 
Cooke   aaya,    the  Bank  of  Venice  it  the  most 
aacieat.     It   commenced    buainess   in     1157. 
The  Bank  of  England  was  first  chartered   in 
theifigD  of  William  and  Mary  in  1693.     The 
first  Baaka  in  India  were  started  respectively 
at  Calentta,  1770 ;  at    Madras   the   Oamatic 
Bsidc  ia  I79I,  and  at  Bombay  only  aa  late  as 
1S40.  The  present  Bank  of  Bengal  waa  open* 
cd  for  basinesa  on  the  1st  May  180C.    It  is, 
tbareiofe,  the  oldest  and  most  tucoessfnl,  of  all 
tbe  Banks  that  hate  e?er  existed  in  India.  The 
Ooveraassnt   of  India  being  the    owners,  of  a 
large  namber  of  its  shares,  it  has  always  receiv- 
ed the  rigilant  auperTision  of  various  offioers 
af  GoTemment.    8inee  it  commenced  opera- 
tknaa  it  haa  desred   and  paid   as  dividends, 
tbe  amount  of  its  own    preaent  cspita),  to  its 
afaareholders.     Its    business  has    been  wholly 
dnvcted  to  swell  the  receipts  of  its  proprietors. 
Taking  year  by  year  from  ita  estHblishmcnt,  its 
aTerage  rate  of  dividends  has  been  about  twelve 

Ceent.  per  annum.  One  year  it  paid  as 
_h  aa  twenty,  another  year  they  fell  to  two 
aad  a  half,  when  heavy  frauds  had  taken  place. 
There  are  now  something  like  a  dosen  Banks, 
ia  varioiia  parte  of  India  in  Madras,  Bombay, 
iMeatlay  Itangoon,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and 
towoa  in  the  Indian  provinces,  and  great 
of  hindua  of  the  Vaia  and  Bhattya 
ase  alao  doinit  a  large  banking  business. 
Good  tiastirorthy  Banks  are  of  immense  bene- 


fit to  the  people  of  a  eountiy.  They  are 
like  reservoirs,  oollectiog  the  accumulated  ca- 
pital of  communities  and  distributiDg  it  for 
beneficial  purposes.  The  timorous  and  in- 
acuve  capitalist,  is  able  to  furnish  means,  for 
the  prosecution  of  various  enterprises,  under- 
taken  by  men  of  vigovr,  of  courage  and  until- 
iuK  industry.  Banks  are  usually  classified 
under  three  heads,  as  1st,  Banks  of  deposit, 
2d  Banks  of  discount,  8d,  Banks  of  circulation, 
and  there  is  supposed  to  be,  a  difference  be- 
tween a  public  snd  a  private  bank.  This  dif- 
ference however  exists  more  in  theor?  thsn 
in  reality.  Thf^se  in  which  the  Indian  Go- 
vemmeni  are  intereated  are  called  public,  while 
thoae  not  ao  conducted  are  said  to  be  private, 
and  depend  on  the  honor,  reputation  and  good 
name,  of  men  in  high  position  in  private  or 
public  life. — Bangoon  Times  Newspaper. 

BANKAHU.  HiNi>.  of  liazara,  &c.,  Vitex 
negundo. 

BANKAL,  a  weight  in  the  Straits  of  Malac- 
ca, at  Singapore,  835  or  836  (grains,  at  Penang 
somewhat  less.*— AS'tmmoncb. 

BANK  A  PALEMBANG.  See  Banca  Islands, 
Tin. 

BANKAT,  also  KATKALEJI.  Hikd.  Gui- 
landina  bonduc. 

BANKAU.  Hind,  of  Hazara,  Quercus  an-* 
nulata. 

BANKEE,  in  L,  85"  sr  E.  snd  L.  22** 
5B^  N. 

BAN-KHA.  BuRM.  In  Amherst,  a  pecnlisr 
kind  of  wood,  color  grey,  used  for  house 
posts,  and  other  common  purposes; — Captain 
Dance, 

BANKHOE,  also  BANAKHOR.  Hind. 
Pavia  indica,  tbe  Indian  horse  chesnut. 

BANKIMU.  Hind,  of  Sutlej  valley,  Cor}lus 
Iscers,  the  hazel. 

6ANK0KUTT0,  a  tin  mine  in  Bancs.  See 
Tin. 

BANKS.  In  the  oceans  on  the  south  of 
Asia  are  several  extensive  banks  full  of  pearl  to 
sailors,  but  from  which  fishermen  draw  large 
quantities  of  fish,  &c.  one  of  them  is  termed 
the  Asistic,  the  other  the  Australian  BHnk. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  period  the  submerged  banks 
which  extend  from  Asia  and  Austrslia  furnish- 
ed several  articles  of  commerce  Agar  Agar,  a 
marine  lichen  extensively  used  in  China,  trepang 
or  sea  slug,  and  mother-o'pearl  shell.  The  Aus- 
tralian bank  is  tbe  most  productive,  probably 
from  its  not  baring  yet  been  so  extensively 
worked  as  the  Asiatic  bank.  The  deptb  of 
water  on  these  banks-  averages  about  30  fa- 
thoms, deepening  rapidly  as  tbe  edge  is  ap. 
preached,  and  shoaling  gradually  towards  the 
land.  And,  where  the  earth  has  not  risen 
above  the  water's  surface  grenl  submarine  banks 
are  to  be  traced   from   one  island  to  another. 
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.  BANNU. 


BANSWABSL 


Od«  of  tboe  18  termed  tbe  Gieoi  Ajiatio  Bank* 
— Earl. 

BAHKSIA.  SPBCI03A.  KoBif .  Co-ei-efaang, 
CMn,  Costna  apeoioaua.     See  Coataa. 

BiiNKSERRA,  ia  Long  88^  80'  B.  and 
Lat.  28*  23'  N. 

BAN  KUCH.    Hind.    Vibnrnum   cotini- 

foliaiD. 

BAK^MEHAL.  Hind,  the  crab  apple  of 
the  Weatern  Himalaya,  Pyraa  baceata. 


co&veoienoe  to  thair  owb  oatttla.  th0  natim 
cao  rilov  tbair  »eighboiura»  tbe  Wasin,  to  gf9^ 
their  flocka  and  horaea«  Tho«gb  on  Umb  mom  plaua- 
aa  Marwat,  the  Banna  people  have  a  differanoa 
in  coainme,  and  are  aoBnlUr  in  atatue  thna  the 
Uanrati  people.  Tbe  Marwaii  ia  gmieraUycbMl  in 
coafM  white  linen,  in  much  the  aame  manner 
aa  tbe  Patana  on  the  banka  of  tbe  Indna.  The 
people  ol  Bannn  weajr  dark  elotbing,  and  ara 
fond  of  Inniehia,  irith  ornamental  bordara.    Botk 


BAN  MUNG.  Mind.  Tbe  dry  aheatb  of  tbe   "  dw»a  and  appearanoe  they  aaaimilate  wikk  the 


ftowfer  atalk  of**  moong"  graas,  nsed  for  atfing, 

&c. 

^  BAN  MUNJ,"  leavea  from  tbe  flower 
atalka'  of  Saocharum  munja. 

B  ANKOK  is  about  27  milf  s  np  tbe  Menam 
riyer  of  Siain.  It  ia  built  upon  an  ialand,  in 
Lat  IS^  58'  N.  and  Long.  lOO*  3V  E.  on  both 
brflnches  of  the  river,  generally  with  7  fatboma 
water,  cloee  to  each  aide.  From  Mareh  to 
June,  the  river  ia  crowded  with  not  leaa  than 
lOO  junks  of  all  aorta  and  descriptions,  trading 
lA  the  produce  of  the  country,  salt,  cotton, 
sugar,  pepper,  teak  and  rosewood. — Hornhutgh, 
See  Karen,  Kambogia,  Ko,  8iafft. 

BANNA.  Hind.  Viburnum  fsBtcna. 

BaNNA.     Hiud.    Vitex  negundo. 

BANNERS. 

Alam •.. An.  I  Jhenda...M.....M...«Hnn). 

Bhaota Hind.  | 

Banners  are  in  use  for  the  military  and  for 
deaignating  the  religious  ceremoniala  of  all  the 
races  and  nations  and  religions  oT  Asia.  They 
are  pf  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  various 
colours,  and  the  phrases  so  faroiliAr  to  Europe 
aa  to  lowering  the  coloura  and  keeping  them  up, 
are  in  use  in  Asia.  In  India,  the  invocation 
Angriz  kabhaota  kaim,  may  the  British  flasr 
stand  fast,  is  common.  The  Eusufzai  Affghan, 
in  a  late  war,  advanced  agaio»t  the  Britiah,  with 
*'  scarlet"  banners.  But  scarlet  ia  a  forbidden 
colour  to  mahomedans,  it  is  unlawful  for  tliem 
to  use  it  on  banners  or  standards ;  and  it  is  not 
known  how  these  bigoted  mnhornedAna  so  far 
transgressed  the  ''  traditions  of  the  elders"  in 
this  matter. 

BANNU.  A  diatriotin  Afghaaiatan  weat  of 
Derah-i-Iamail  Khan,  whoae  inhabitaata  are 
called  Banuohe.  It  is  oalled  by  them  Bonnu 
Tank.  Bannn  ia  in  the  poateaaion  of  a  Dogra 
Bajput  fiimily  to  whom,  aiace  Uie  oonqueat  of 
the  Panjab,  the  Britiah  gave  Kaehroir.  It  haa  a 
large  extent  of  fertile  aoil,  and  an  Abundant  sup- 
ply of  wateTi  ita  capability  of  yielding  a  variety 
of  prodnoe  ia  very  great.  The  people  are  not, 
however,  enterprising  agriculturiata,  and  beaidea 
wheat,  rioa,  mung,  and  a  liitle  angarcane, 
air-ehob,  or  turmeric,  ia  the  only  exotic  plant, 
which  haa  been  introdnoed.  There  ia  much 
paature-land  in  Banna  on  which  without  in- 
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mountain  tribea.  Tbey  are  very  brava»  and  re- 
markable for  entertaining  an  mprit  de  pa^.  Th^ 
are  eloquent  in  ^ulogiuna  npon  their  oonntiy 
and  the  exclamaiicm,  '*  My  ova  dear  Baaeu  !" 
is  frequenUy  uttered  by  theau  Three  ca  i<HKt 
centuries  ago  tbe  bi^b  road,  followed  frona 
Kabul  to  India,  led  through  Bannn  aa  we  £nd  im 
the  hiatory  of  Taimuv'a  Expedition.— Maaaoa'a 
/oufw^,  Fcl.  /,  pp,  96,  98.    See  Waziri 

BA.NPHAL.    HiN9.  Corobonta  olitoriua,  C. 
depreaaua,  C-  aeeuti^ngula,  and  other  apcoiea. 

BANPUAL.    HiMD.    in  ibaag,  a  kind  af 
morel. 
BAN  RAIHAN.  Hind*  Meliaaa  or  Nepeta. 
BAl^S.    Bcv^    IIiVD.    ^^iea  of  Ban* 
buaa.    The    buf  e  boUow  bamboo,    BasriMMa 
arundipacea,  any  bamboo. 

BAITSA.     UmD.     Propeily  Vanaa,  a  tribe 
or  race  of  the  hiodn  people.  Bee  Abir,  G^Jon. 
BANSAEI,  a  weed  in  the  Doab. 
BAN-H31NJLI    also    8r»JLi.   Hnn>.    of 
Kaeban,  Cratosgna  axyaeantba. 
BANSA.     UwD.    (Vnaa),  Adiiatoda  vaaiaa. 
BANSUINI-BANSU.    Bwa    aaadroaa- 
Inmua  tulda. 

BAN^HOOLPHA.    BtM.    Eimana  fMON 
viflora,  mnaH  flawenad  faiaitory. 
BANSHOONI.  Bbko.  laora  bandhuoa. 
BAN^H-PAT-LAL-NUTI.    Bane, 
rantus  atropnrpareos. 

B  a  N8H-PAr*N  UTI .     BaN». 
Uneeolatua. 

BANSK.     Bbmq.     Tabaabaer. 
BANS  KI  CHAN  WAL.    Hind.    Seed  of 
Bambusa  «ipnndinacea. 

BANS  KL  KAONLI  SAG.  Dou.  Toon^ 
shoota  of  Bambuaa  arandiiiacea. 

BANSKOTTA.  The  Miri  tribe  dwell  to  tbe 
nonh  of  fianalooHa  and  Lukimpnr.  Soe  India, 
p.  SS«. 

BANSLOCHUN.  Bavo.  Hind.  Sam. 
Tabaaheer. 

BANSPATA.  BsNa.  Amarantna  atropar* 
puneua. 

BANSWABRA,  waafMgiBally  part  of  Meiu 
war,  but  beeame  independent  of  it  prior  Id  Iha 
eatabliabmant  of  the  aopraaiaey  of  tbe  Britiah 
Government,  who  recofpiized  it  aa  a  aepatwia 
power.  In  1818  tbe  efaief  of  Banawana  offend 
to  becoaK  tributary  to  tbe  British  QaTarnnaat 


BANYAN  TREE. 


BAOKA. 


on  oonditioB  of  tteexpnlnon  of  the  Mabrattas ; 
bat  tto  definite  rehttkms  were  ibrmed  with  him 
till  September  1818,  when  a  Treatr,  (No.  LV.) 
was  ooneloded,  by  wh)eb,  in  contideratioii  of 
tlie  proCeeliob  of  the  British  Ooveroment  the 
fiawul  frreed  to  act  in  sabordinate  eo-operar 
tioii  and  settle  bis  afiairs  in  aecordanee  with 
the  adviee  of  the  dritfsh  Government,  to  abstain 
from  disputes  and  political  correspondence  with 
other  diiefs,  to  pay  a  tribute  equal  to  three- 
aigbta  of  his  revenues,  and  to  furnish  troops 
whea  required. — TrmUei^  Engagefmewts  and 
SwmMtdM^  Vol.  IT.  p.  177. 

BANTAM,  a  proyince  of  Java.  The  first 
Toya^  made  by  the  Dutch  was  in  1595,10 
which  year  their  first  fleet,  under  the  command 
ofUontman(who  had  been  preyiously  employed 
by  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  India  service), 
sailed  direot  to  BoMtawu  At  this  period  the 
Portufi^uese  were  at  war  with  the  king  of 
Saniam^  to  whom  Houtman  offered  assistance, 
in  return  for  which  he  obtained  permission  to 
build  a  factory  at  Bantam. — Raffle^s  HisUn^of 
Jawj^   Vol.  !•  p.  22.     See  Java. 

BAN-TANDULI.  Hini>.  Amarantoa  polygo- 


BAN-TENDU.  Hind.  Dioapyros  cordifolia, 
wild  ebony. 

BANUR-KULAY.  BsMe.  Oantharospormun 
pmeifloraai. 

BANUfi-IATUEE.  Bane.  Caihartooarpua 
iiitiilaL 

BANUR-PALA.  Bbno.  Aglaia  polystaohya. 
.    BANUT,  a  river  of  Johore.  See  Jskun. 

BANTI  CHETTU.  Tagetea  patula,  L.— B. 
ill  434. 

BANU3TAKI.  Hind.    Aloe  perfoHata. 

BANYAir  TREE  is  the  Fious  Indica, 
.the  Bar-ka  jhar  of  Southern  India  the  Arbor 
db  Baia  of  the  Portyguese.  It  throws  down 
aerial  roota,  which  support  the  larger  hranchea 
Sftd  these  again  throw  down  other  roots*  till,  as 
Mihoa  wiota  (Par.  Last,  ii)  Uie  tree  becosies 

*  Soeh  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
Ja  MaMiar  or  I>oossn»  spreads  her  anas,  . 
Brandling  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  groond. 
The  beaded  twiga  take  root»  and  daughters  grow 
About  ths  mother-tree,  a  pillared  shade, 
9^gh  ovffHffched  and  echoing  walks  bertween. 
Than  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  beati 
^HbolNn  in  4ooV  and  tands  his  psataring  hefd% 
Aa  laop-holaa  eat  through  stdotest  shads." 

Serwal  of  these  trees,  haTo  attracted  atten* 
4aiHi  from  tbsir  dhnensiona*    Four  miles  dis- 
ftom  Port  Saint  David  waa  one  under  the 
«f  which  Mr.  Ivea  qnotea  Mr.  Didge  ai 
that  tm  thooaand  asen  might  stand 
^eooModing  tlienisdtera.   Br.  Prayer, 
^  Ahoae  «dmirafaia  trees  near  «uiat, 
1673.    In  ihe  Bolanioal  Osrdeos  at 
Swayaa  tros,  ban.  beon  long 


the  pride  and  ornament  of  tha  garden,  Dr.  Fal- 
coner satisfactorily  ascertained  it  to  be  only 
aerenty^fire  years  old.    People   were  alive  a 
few  yeara  ago  who  remembered  well  its  site  be- 
ing ocoopied,  in  1782,  by  a  Date-palm  out  of 
whose  crown  (he  Banyan  sprouted,  and  beneath 
which  a  Fakir  sat.     This  tree  has  for  the  last 
34  yeara  not  increased    in  size,  having  been 
lopped  under  some  misapprehension,  and  when 
paoed  by   Dr.  Balfour  in  1863  its  dimensions 
were  identical  with  those  of  18 84,  vie.  100  yarda 
ill  diameter,  and   360  in  circumferenoe.     The 
banyan  hardly  ever  ve^setates  on  the  ground  ; 
but  ita  figs  are  eaten  by  birds,  and  the  seeds 
deposited  in  the  crowns  of  palms,   where  they 
grow,  sending  down    roots   that  embrace  and 
eventually  kill  the  palm,  which  deoaya  away. 
Had  the  Calcutta  tree  been  growing  in  1849 
over  the  great  palm-stove  at  Kew,  only  thirty 
feet  of  each  end  of  that  vast  structure  would 
have  been  uncoverad*     When  the  banyan  tree 
embraces  a  date  or  palmyra  or  coooanut  tree, 
and  the  latter  are  seen  growing  out  of  it, 'this 
is  called  a  marriage  of  the  trees.  These  are  en- 
couraged  and  many  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
Kistnah  river.    As  the  Banyan  tree  gets  old,  it 
breaks  up  into  separate  masses,  the  original 
trunk  decaying,  and  the  props  becoming  separate 
trunks    of    the    different    portions.      Lady 
Paulkland  tells  ns  of  the  Western  Coast,  that 
about  eight  miles  from  Waee  is  a  banyan  tree, 
covering  a  space  of  ground  of  3f  acres  and 
four  acres.  The  shade  was  socomplete,  she  could 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  day  without  any  covering 
on  her  head  and  sepsrate  picnic  partiea  might 
take  plaoe  under  it,  and  not  interfere  with  each 
other.    There  were  countless  avenues,  or  rather 
aisles,  like  those  of  a  church,  the  pale-grey  stems 
being   the   columns,  which,  ss  the  sun  fell  on 
them,  glittered  in  parts  like  silver ;  and   here 
and   there  were  little  recesses   like  ehapels, 
where  the  roots  from  the  boughs   formed  them- 
selves into   delicate  clustering  pillars,  up  and 
down  which  little   squirrels  were  chasing  each 
other;  while  large  monkeys  were  jumping  from 
bough  to  bough,  the  boughs  cracking  and  oreeb- 
tng,as  they  leaped.—- JEfoolwr  Riti^  J<mr,  Vol, 
If.  p.  246  ;  Otaeley'i  Trmoth,  Vol.  I.  p.  60  ; 
Te^nane'a  Hindustan,  Vol,  si.  p.  31  ;  'P<miain*s 
Wutem  India,  Vol.  t.  p.  l%2  ;  Ladff  Fmulh- 
land^B  Chow-ehouf.  See  Picas  Indiea. 

BAOBAB.  Eng.  Adansonia  digitata,  one 
near  Gumer  in  Passhol  was  seen  95  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  inner  bark  stripped  off,  beaten 
and  dried  in  the  sun  can  be  made  into  paper. 

BAO  CHAN.    DuK.    Psoralen  oorylifolia. 

BAOLI.  HmD.  A  w«ll :  oormption  of  3«ori- 
-  BAOEA,  a  predatory  vagrant  tribe  pn  the 
Bhutii  Uiritocy  mi  Wfslern  p^t^  ^  P«lhL 
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BAPPA. 


BAB. 


They  resemble    the    Kaojar    and   Gundheela.  '  the  genenil   of  WaUd  overran  Gaeerat  aboat 


See  Bhowra. 

BAOBI.  H.  ALSO  BAOLI.  H.  a  well. 

BAP.  UiMD.  father.  BAP-UE,  the  British 
aay  Bobbery,  ao  exclamation  of  paiaed  aurprise. 

BAPAl  PANDU.  Tkl.  Carica  papaya. 

BAPANABURI.  Tbl.  Elireiia  buxifolia,— 
R.  i.  698. 

BAPCm.  Seed  of  a  small  bush  found  near 
Ajmeer ;  rery  muciiagioous,  cooling  and  demul- 
cent :  taken  in  sherbet. — Gen,  Med,  Top.  of 
AJmere,  page  128. 

BAPHIA  NITIDA.     See  Camwood. 

BAPOW.  in  Long.  66«  50'  E.  and  Lat. 
28*^  36'  N. 

BAPOTA.  Hinb.  Ancestral  inheritanoe,  in 
Hewiir,  corresponding  lo  the  Wat  an  of  wes* 
tern  India.  The  J  at  of  Mewar  to  any  attempt 
to  arrest  from  him  bis  Bapotat  would  answer  in 
the  very  words  of  Ahab  kiuK  of  Jsniel  '^  the 
Lord  forbid  me  that  I  should  give  the  in- 
heritanoe  of  my  fathers"  into  thee.  Tlie  ryot 
(rukivator)  is  the  proprietor  of  tlie  soil  in 
Mewar*  He  compares  his  right  therein  to  the 
a'khye  d'hooba,  whicli  no  vicissitudes  can  de- 
stroy. He  calls  the  land  his  bapota,  or  patri- 
monial inheritance.  He  has  Menu  in  support 
of  his  claim,  in  the  text.  "  cultivated  land  is  the 
property  of  him  who  cot  away  the  wood,  or 
who  cleared  and  tilled  it :"  an  ordinance  bind- 
ing on  the  whole  hindu  raoe,  and  which  no  in- 
ternational wars,  or  conquest,'  could  overturn. — 
Tod*i  BaioitAoH,  Vol  i.  p.  494. 

BAP  PA.  Of  the  twenty-four  Gehlote  tribes 
several  issued  from  the  founder,  Bappa. 
Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Cheetore,  Bap- 
pa prQceeded  to  Saurashtra  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Esupgple.  prince  of  the  island  of 
Bunderdhiva.  With  his  bride  he  conveyed  to 
€heetore  the  statue  of  Vyan-mata,  the  tutelary 
li^oddess  of  her  race,  who  still  divides  with 
JBklinga  the  devotion  of  the  Gehlote  princes. 
The  temple  in  which  he  enshrined  this  islandio 
goddess  yet  stands  on  the  summit  of  Ghee- 
tore,  with  many  other  monuments  assigned  by 
■tradition  to  Bappa.  Bappa  is  not  a  proper 
toaoie,  it  signifies  merely  'a  child.'  He  is  fre- 
quently styled  Syoel,  and  in  inscriptions  Syeel 
Adhes, '  the  mountain  lord.'  The  Mori  prince, 
irom  whom  Bappa  took  Cheetore,  was  of  the 
Tak  or  Takshao  race,  of  whom  Sdgn^hd  or 
Ndgdni  Mata  was  the  mother,  represented  as 
halt  woman  and  half  serpent,  the  sister  of  the 
mother  of  the  Scythic  race,  according  to  their 
legends.  Bappa,  the  founder  of  the  Gehlotes, 
retired  into  Scythia  and  left  his  heirs  to  rule 
"in  India.;  Ketieks^n,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Balabhi  empire,  and  Sumitra  was  the  last  of 
•ttama's  line.  Many  rltc^  ^f  the  Bana  of 
Mewar'shbuseare  decidedly  Seythic.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  H.  ZiUiott  when  Mahomed  l»n  Kaaim 


A.  D.  718,  and  advanced  to  Chittore,  Bappa 
met  and  entirely  defeated  him.  After  this  be 
was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ohittore,  where  hoM 
descendants  still  reign.  After  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign,  Bappa  abdicated  and  departlMl  to 
Khorassan.  In  the  reign  of  Khoman  his  great 
grandson  Mahmun,  Governor  of  Khorassan  is- 
vaded  Chittore  hut  was  defeated  and  expelled 
by  Khuman  after  24  engagementa.-— ^IIm< 
HisL  of  India.  Tod's  Rajattkwn,  Va.i.p. 
594.  See  Saurashtra. 

BAPTISTA  TINGTORIA.    See  Dyes. 

BAPTISM  is  at  present,  a  chriatian  rite  of 
initiation.     It  was  designated  by  the  primitive 
christians  by  various  names  ;  and  Gregory  Na- 
ziauzum  mentions  it  as  a  aeal^  because,  as  he 
states,  it  is  a  preservation,,  or  sign  of  securitj. 
{Ora.  40.)  Many  ceremonies  are  mentioned  bj 
ecclesiastical  writers,  connected  with  the  rite  ia 
the  early  ages ;   such  as  giving  milk  and  honey 
to  the  baptized  in  the  east,  and  wine  and  milk 
in  the  west.    The  sign  of  the  cross,  which  be- 
gan to  be  used  in  the  fourth  century,  is  described 
by  Lactantius,  as  an  impregnable  fortress  to  de- 
fend t  hose  impressed  with  itf  and  he  further  adds, 
that  such  the  devil  cannot  approach. — MUntr^s 
Seven  Ghnrokee  of  Jtia,  p,  65. 

BAPULDODY,  in  Long,  77®40'E.  md 
Lat.  15^  45'  N, 

BAP-RB.  Hind.  Lit.  Oh  I  thou  father !  a 
disrespectful  address,  hence  the  English  bobbery 

BAPUNGA.  Tkl.  Psoralea  oorylifolia.-! 
Linn, 

BAQUAIS.  French  of  Manritiua,  Pandanas 
odorotissimus.     See  Pandanus. 

BAQLA,  from  Baqa> '  Arab,  Beans. 

BAR,  an  intoxicating  liquor  prepared  in 
Western  India,  from  the  Calotropis  gigaatea. 

BAR.  Pbrs.  Hind.  A  load  :  an  occasieu. 
Bar-gir  Pers.  Hind,  a  meroeaary  trooper, 
providing  his  horse. 

BAK,  Lona  85<!'  4S'  E.  and  Lat.  35«  %7*  H. 

BAR.  Hind,  oa  BARGAT.  Uimd.  FioiBi 
indica^  the  banyan* 

BAB.  Hind.  Of  Murree  Hills,  Quexom 
dilatata. 

BAB,  solid  bamboo,  theBambosa  stricla. 

BAR.  Hind.  Of  Hazara  Hills,  the  cottea 
plsnt 

BAR,  in  the  Pan  jab,  central  sandy  traets  ia 
the  Doabs.  The  plants  growing  on  them, 
lesemble  those  found  on  the  wastea  bordedag 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  and  most  of  the  ffeaeia 
which  abound  io  the  southern  steppes  of  Roaaii^ 
have  representatives .  on  the  bsr.  Sabolaa,  8a» 
lioomias,  and  Soedas  cover  every  patoh  id  aaiiae 
land  in  the  Panjab  and  are  largely  used  te 
4h6  manufacture  of  sajji,  or  *  im^ra  oarbonale 
of  soda ;  kuneel  (Gapparia  aphyltii)  jhaa  (Taaiap 
rix  indiea),   the   fusash  (Tamiaix  ^ywnlaB|| 
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BARA-LACfli. 


BARAKaL 


(Zisjphua  vulgaris)  wbtob  eoinpoae  almost 
%hm  whole-  tree  vegetation  of  the  bar,  have 
amtlogoua  species  on  the  shores  of  tho  Black 
Sen  and    the  banks  of  the  Vol^. 

BAKA.  UiKD.  the  wind ;  metaphorically, 
tiM  Choiera  morbus  disease. 

BARA,  a  river  near  the  Khjber. 

HARaDARI.  barah  means  '  twelve/  dari 
■Msos  *n  door,'  a  house  having  twelve  doors, 
ap  open  building  like  a  summer  house. 

BARADI,  the  river  that  waters  the  plain  of 
Damascus.     See  Damascus. 

RARAGADASi    Indigofera    glandulosa.— 

wau. 

B.\RADEE,  m  Long.  86^  35'  E.  and  Lat 
22«  67'  N. 

BARAGOZAythe  modem  Baroach.  A  na- 
tive of  this  city  was  in  the  embassy  fiom  king 
Faadyon  to  Augustus  at  Antioch.  His  name 
is  given  as  Zarmano  Chid  us  or  Zarmanocbeffus. 
He  aeeompanied  Augustus  as  far  as  Athens 
and  tbeie  committed  self*iiDmolation  before 
the   emprror.— Ca/.  JUo.  186S. 

BARAH,  two  towns  in  India  one  in  Long. 
Si^'ie'  and  Lat.  26^2V  N.  the  other  in  L. 
69''  8'  E.  and  L  33<»  1 1'  N. 

BABAHAT  and  Gopesvsra  two  towns  in 
Qarhwai  froio  which  .were  obtained  two  bronze* 
Iridente,  with  iasoriptioos  of  about  the  7th 
eeatBry.  Set  Inaeriptions,  p.. 377. 


Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  The  westet'ii  as 
well  as  the  eastern  chain  separate  the  lereat 
hiudu  family  of  India  from  the  Bot  of  Thibet* 
Some  miieid  races  are  found  to  the. couth  of 
each  chain ;  the  Lahuli  and  Kanawari  to  the 
west  and  the  Ghorka  and  Bhutani  to  the  east« 
The  inferior  mountains  of  the  esstern  chain 
generally  run  at  ri$rht  angiea  to  its  axis,  whereas 
those  of  the  western  chain,  sre  qpostly  di^posod 
in  subordinate  parallel  ranges.  There  are  thus 
two  diatiucta  and  independent  rsnges  to  the 
South  of  the  western  UiiONlsya,  both  stretch iuic 
in  the  same  general  direction  from  north  to 
8ouib«ea8t,  which  may  be  termed  the  Mid-Hima- 
laya, and  the  outer  and  sub-Hi mali<y<t,— the 
term  Sewalik  being  that  applied  to  the  lower- 
moat  sandstone  ranges* — A*  CunninQham, 

BARA-MAHAL.  A  fertile  district  in 
Southern  India  now  known  as  the  CoUfcCtorate 
of  Salem.  It  contains  soils  impregnated  with 
sods.  It  is  an  elevated  plain  about  800  feet 
above  the  sea. 

BABA  MAlCllCA.  Maleal.  Dolichos  euU 
tratus. 

BARAMERT,  in  Long.  80''  40'. £.  and  Lat. 
26«.  35'  N. 

BARAMOOLA,  in  Long.  75"^  91'  E.  and 
Lat.  3i^  4»'  N.  Ihe  Baramocla  pass  into 
Cashmere  leading  through  the  valley  and  by 
which  the  Jheium  leaves  the  valley,  is  open  all 


BAKAH-SADAT,  a  powerful  iribe  of  Syuds    ^^^  y^^,  j^^^^j  f^r  borsts  and  foot  passengers. 


ea  the  e«ttarn  psrts  of  the  Muzaffurnugvur 
diatriet,  some  of  tbeir  ancestors  served  Uumay- 
aa,  Ferokheer  and  Aorungzeb. 

BARAH  THAKURA.  Hind.  Twelve  pet- 
tv  kill  states  between  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej. 
8ee  Ramirh.    Afghans. 

KARA  ILLY,  in  Long.  88?  17*  E.  and  Lat; 
85*  13'  N. 

BAR  A I  REE,  a  small  river  of  Banda. 

BAKAJATL  3ee  Khulri. 

BARAK,  a  river  of  Sylbet. 

BARAK«  the  horse  ou  which  Mahomed  as- 
tfndtA  to  heaven  in  his  dream. 

BARaK,  a  tributary  to  the  Brahmapootra.  It 
ie  an  offaet  from  the  Jeeree,  which  leaves  in  Lat. 
Si  ^  43',  long.  93  o  13'  W.,  through  Oaohar 
ai*d  Sylbei  ;  S.  W.  into  Megna.  Length  200 
le.  Ba»ka  low  and  marshy  along  the  valley  of 
th^  Caehar. 

BARAK,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Zirak  the 
ftneeator  ofthe  Barakzye,  of  which  tribe  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  ruler  in  1880-1840  of 
Kabttl  was  the  head. 

^BABA  LACUA,  a  pass  in  Tibet,  Lat.  32  <' 
44%  Long.  77«>  SI*. 

B&RA-LACHA,  a  rang6  of  moaniains  which 
ffatlMthe  watershed  between  the  Indus  and  its 
ftrsi'  dBneats,  and  is  regarded  by  Alexnnder 
Coariaijbttiaa  the  western  continuation  of  the 
MimtMpu  The  Eastern  Himalaya  divide  the 
waterr  irf-flii  Tatngo-po,  from    those  of  the  i  turn 


It  IS  in  Lat.  34»  10'  Long.  74''  30'  snd  is 
the  only  pasa  into  Cashmere  practicable  for  an 
army. 

BABAN,  in  Long.  68"^  20'  £.  and  Lat« 
28^  45'.  N. 

BARANT.  Pbrs.  rfiin.  Barani,  a  great  coat. 

B A  RANT,  land  moistened  only  by  rain. 

BAUANI  a  rain- coat,  so  called  frcm  baraa 
rain ;  an  overcoat  {ceiterally  pronounceil  in 
•southern  Persia,  ss  baroon  and  barooni.  The  Bar« 
aiii  and  Oima  are  overcoats  the  foriuer,  confined 
to  men-  of  some  rank,  is  an  ample  cloak,  with 
large  sleeves,  thst  shrouds  the  whole  person, 
and  ia  made  according  to  the  fancy  and  meana 
of  the  wearer,  of  coarse  or  fine  broad«cloth,  of 
shawl,  or  even  of  velvet  lined  with  every  kind 
of  material,  from  the  richest  furs  down  to  the 
cosrsest  chiniz,  and  embroidered,  often  very 
richly,  with  silk,  gold,  or  silver.  The  latter  is 
more  commonly  used,  and  is  more  exclusively 
calculated  for  ritiiuK.  It  somewhat  resembles 
a  lady's  riding  habit,  fitting  tight  to  the  shape, 
from  the  neck  to  the  waist ;  where  it  is  gathered 
into  plaits,  and' swells  out  above  the  girdle, 
falling  in  ample  folds  to  the  feet.  It  is  gene* 
rally  made  of  broad-cloth,  varying  in  quality. — 
Ou^eley'i  TravtU,  Vol.  ii.  p.  94:.  I^iiaerU  Jour* 
net/  iuh  KJioriuidMt  p,  G9. 

BAEAN^GL  Hind.  Clcrodendron  infortuna- 
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BAHBIRIAN. 


BlBBEIffiY. 


'  BARANOIA,  a  geoas  of  wammaU  of  the  fa- 
tnily  Muttelidni  tribe  Semi-plantigrada,  and 
Orcier  Garnivora,    8ee  Mammalia. 

BA&ANGAN.  Malat.  Sulpiiureiof  Artcnio. 

BARANKI  GHBTTU.  Til.    Botea  super* 

BARANO.  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Queroua  annu- 
lala. 

BABANUS.  Hind.  Bkododendron  arbo- 
veum. 

BABAPATALU.  Til.  Indigofera  glandule* 
aa,  Willd.'-^lt  aboanda  in  the  N.  W.  parts  of 
-Bajahmandry  the  8»me  Telegu  name  is  given  to 
I.  trifoliata.'— ^.  and  A, 

BARA8.  Ar.  a  kind  of  leprosy  so  called. 

BARASALy  a  town  12  miles  from  Calcutta. 

BARI6AL,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Backer- 
ganj,  in   Bengal^  136  miles  from  Calcutta  to 
.the  north  of  the  94  pergunnabs. 

BARA3-6ANTH.     Hind.     Birthday    on 
.  which  dfiy  a  knot  is  tied  on  a   cord  kept  for 
tbat  purpose,  hence  baras-ganth,  annual  knot. 
.    BA  RA-SINGH A,  a  stag,  the  Gervus  WfllUcbi. 

BARASINHA  DEVA.  See  Inscriptions. 

BARAT.  Ab.  Marriage  procession.  The 
Shab-iBamt,  or  ni^ht  of  record,  ia  a  mahom- 
wedan  fealiral  held  on  the  night  of  the  14tk  of 
•the  month  Shaban.  In  the  north  of  India, 
lamps  are  lighted  and  prayers  said  in  behalf  of 
deceased  ancestors.— M^i^on. 
.  BARATHAR,  in  Long.  84<>  0'  £.  and 
Lst.  28^  30?  N. 

BARAT'KHAND.    The  channel   which  se- 
parates  the  island  of  Dwarica   from    the  inaia 
«land.     It  is  filled  up,  except  in  spring  tid«*s. 

BARA-WAFAT.  Arab  H.  The  great  death, 
a  solemn  festival  on  the  12th  of  the  mabome- 
dan  month  Babi*ul*awal,  on  which  date  Maho- 
med died. 

BARB,  a  Barbary  horse.    See  Horse^ 
.     BABBAD0E9,  OB  BOURBON  COTTON. 
See  Cotton. 

BARBAD0E8  CEDAR.    SeeCe^tDeo- 

BABBADOES  FLOWEB  FENCE.  Bncu 
Fomoiana  pttlcheirima.— Xtiut. 

BARBARA,  a  sort  of  felspar  used  in  Delhi 
lor  making  porcelain. — PoweU. 

BARBARA  PRECOX.  R.  Br.  American 
eresa,  Belleisle  cress. 

BARBARIAN,  the  Barbaros  of  the  Greeks 
who  applied  the  term  to  everything  and  race, 
not  speaking  Greek  and  it  was  afterwards  taken 
np  and  used  by  the  Romans.  It  was  a  term 
similar  to  the  gentile  of  the  Jews,  to  whom 
every  person  not  circumcised  was  a  gentile  ;  to 
the  hindu,  every  man  not  twice  bom  ia  a 
m'lechha ;  td  the  mahomedao,  every  man  not 
believing  uiMahomed  is  a  kafir.  To  the  Chinese 
4yery  one  not  a  Chinese  ia  a  barbarian-  Arabs 
observe  that  Indiansi  unless  brought  young  into 


the  oonatry,  never  laani  ita  language  well  amd 
tbey  have  a  term  to  expreaa  the  vieioua  pro* 
nuiiciation  of  a  slave  or  Indian,  Barbaral^uU 
Hunud  ;~tlie  barbarism  of  the  Indian,  and  the 
Greek  "  Barbaro^,"  appeara  to  be  derived  from 
the  Sanecrit  Varavaraba,  an  oateast,  a  barbae 
rian,  a  man  with  oarly  hair.  It  was  Christian- 
ity which  first  broka  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween Jew  and  G«atile>  batweaa  'Qareek  aad 
Barbarian,  betweirn  the  white  and  the  black. 
Humanity  is  a  word  which  yoo  look  fior  iu  vaia 
in  Plato  or  Aristoile ;  the  idea  of  maakind  aa 
one  family,  aa  the  children  of  one  God,  ia  an 
idea  of  Christian  growth  ;  and  the  science  of 
mankind,  and  of  th«  lanauageaof  mankind  ia  a 
science  which,  withont  Christianity,  would 
never  have  apninf(  into  life.  B»rbariana  aeem 
to  have  posseaaed  a  gnater  facility  for  acquiring 
languages  than  either  Greaka  or  Romana.  Soon 
after  the  Macedonian  conquest^  we  find  Banana 
in  Babylon,  Menander  in  Tyre,  and  Manetbo 
in  Egypt,  compilinfr*  from  original  aourcea,  tha 
annals  of  their  countries.  Their  worko  wera 
written  in  Greek,  and  for  the  Greeka.  The 
native  ianguftge  of  Berosva  was  Babyloaiao, 
of  Menander,  Phenician,  of  Maoetho,  Egyptiaa. 
We  probably  owe  the  trenalaiion  of  the  Old 
Teatament,  the  Septuagiiit,  to  this  spirit  i^  liVt* 
rary  inquiiy  which  was  patroniaed  at  Al<rxandiia 
by  the  Ptolemies.  The  writings  of  ZoroaaCar^ 
also,  the  Zend.-— Aveatai  would  seem  to  have 
been  rendered  in  Greek  about  the  same  timav 
•Por  Hermippaa,  who  ia  said  by  Pftiny  to  have 
translated  the  writinirs  of  Koroastar,  waa  in  all 
probability  Herraippus,  the  Peripatetic  philoao* 
pher,  the  pupil  of  Callimaohua,  one  of  Iha  asosl 
learned  scholars  at  AiexMndria*  Ajem  in  Ara* 
bic,  litera%  noeana  foreign  ;  but,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Arabia,  El  Ajem  is  applied  to  tha 
opposite  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  Ajem  by 
the  Turks  means  Turkish  Afabia,  Peraia  ia 
Beld-ul-Ajem,  and  the  north-eastern  coeat  of 
A/riea,  ia  Bar-el-Ajem  The  Araba  divide  the 
world  into  two  great  bodice,  first  themselveay* 
and,  secondly,  "  Ajemi/'  •  e.,  all  tbat  are  aoi 
Arabs.  Similar  bi-partitiona  are  the  hindia 
m'hleeha,  and  the  Jew  and  Geutiie,  tha  Greek 
and  Barbariane,  he.,  ke.^Pla^air*t  Adei^ 
Bvrton'9  Pilgrimage  to  Meocak,  ¥<d,  II ^  p.  2$, 
264.     Muller*i  Leeturei,  p  84. 

BAK9ARIC  XlNGbS.  &•  Offaejki  of  Am. 

BARBEB.    The.  c^tai  of^^rbera  aia  a« 
under  iu  Madras. 


Reddi  Bummala  Vanloo 


Saljara  Muagala  T^rakow 


p 

M 


Niitum  Manaala  Yaidooi  Aasv^Huog^  Yaalm. 
Sree  do         do        Palay 

Oha^  Cooroo  Vanloo.       3eree 
Pongkanatu  Vanloo. 

BARBERO,  in  I^ng.  76  ®  11'  B.  and  U 
27  ®  86'  N.  . 

BARBEBRT,  ia  found  abundantly  oa  tW 
Neilghexxi«a  and  most  of  the  fuo^ntaiu  uuw% 
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BJOLD. 


BAS0. 


0f  lodk.  Tt8  virtues  have  of  late  been  mnch 
ezlolled  as  a  remedial  ageut  in  feveriy  bat  be- 
y^nd  being  a  good  tonio  in  weak  digestion 
elmseqpeni  on  fever,  it  pottesaes  no  antiperio- 
die  powers  and  will  never  be  equal  to  qainiiie 
or  the  bark  of  the  Green  Heart.  Tlie  Bibiree 
Green  Heart  Tree  of  British  Ghriftna,  is  a  large 
forest  tree  attaining  an  altitude  of  60  feet  and 
found  on  the  rocky  hill  sides,  on  the  borders  of 
the  South  American  rivers,  and  belongs  to  the 
Lantel  tribe*  The  active  principle  in  Warburg 
is  not  from  the  barberry  but  is  extracted  from 
die  Bthifiee,  and  forms  Ibe  essence  of  the  drops 
given  in  those  severe  forms  of  jungle  fever 
seen  at  Mysore  and  in  the  Wynaad  ;  excellent 
ami  periodic.    See  Berberis,  Dyes. 

BARBERY,  in  Long.  SO'^  6'  E.  and  Lat. 
6«»  30*  N. 

BARBB  TyMegakifna.Onegpeeies  of  the  barbet 

has  been  slioi  st  l>arjiling,  but  it  is  not  common. 

In  the  T«iifi8serini  mountains  it  swarms  from 

d4l00  to  5,000  feet  elevation,  not  higher,  nor 

lower, — and  from  the  first  l«vel  it  suddenly  anri 

entirely   suppUnts  M.  lineata,  the  PokoHng  of 

the  Burmese.  .  As  long  as  day  lasts,  the  woods 

anoogst  the  Danna  hills  resound  with  its  cry — 

piow,  piuw,    piow,  &c.,'  &c.     There  is  another 

Barbel,  smaller  and   resembling  apparently  the 

M.  indica,  which  is  also  pretty  common  from 

1,000  to  3,500  feet  ;  but  it  settles  solely  on  the 

summits  of  the  highest  trees,  callinjc  out  tapral, 

tapral,    tapral,   by    the   hour   together.      The 

greater  red-headed  Barbet  (Megalaima  indica^ 

Lvtiam,  M.  Philippeosis,  var.  A.  Lath,)  gives 

out  f^>n  its  throat  an  iiinessaut  din,  in  sounds 

which  resemble  the   blows  of  a  smith  hammer- 

ing  a  cauldron   and    is  known  by  the    British 

in  Inrjia    as    the    copp^^r    smith. — Tennent^s 

^tdeke$  of  the  Natural  Historic  of  Ceylon^  p, 

24i.     CaptaiH  TickelL 

BARBOSA,  Odoarctus  Barbosa,  of  Lisbon, 
wrote  the  Journal  of  his  voyage  in  1516.  He 
speaks  with  much  precision  of  Sumatra.-*i/ar«- 
demU  Hist,  of  Sumatra j  f,  8. 

liAflBURAUU,  8.  Tbl.  Acacia  Arsbica,  Z. 

BARCUA.  HMD.  Monee  Hills,  Qoerous 
Ispribaiida. 

SARCHAN.  Pol.  BAfiCHBNT.  Gas. 
Fustian. 

BARCLAYA  OBLONGATA.  WaU.  Kya- 
glNiBil|r-loung.    BORM. 

BARDANEB,  a  Parthian  King.  8ee  Greeks 
•f  A«iw« 

BARDASIR.  A  large  town  of  Kirman,  on 
ifceidad  leading  fo  Khofasan,  Ij^ing  nortb-east 
el  the  town  of  Kirman.    It  is  also  called   Ka- 


Bard,  the  Bardai  of  the  Bajpoot  is  the  pre^ 
tetjfe  el  the  bard  ef  the  Baxen  ra^.  rseitsft 
St  msfike  pnetiy,  of  whom  Taeitns  sa^,  ^  witii 
haiWrMi  ftraids^  they  ii^oenee  tbdf 
i»  tt»  dby  of  battle  with  »  ehoros  of  mi« 


litary  virtue."  The  Bards  of  India  ^Hhe 
Bhat  and  the  Oharun.  The  Bhat  are  found  all 
through  peninsular  ladia^  where  thejf  are  res*< 
pected,  though  not  reverenced ;  the  Bhat  and 
Charan  of  Rnjputanah  and  Ouxefflt  are  a  pe« 
cnliar  hindu  race.  The  Bhat  or  fiards  of  i  an- 
tral India  are  of  three  sorts,  the  Magadha  or 
historian ;  the  Bate  or  genealogist,  and  the 
Bardi  or  Court  minstrel,  whose  duty,  in  older 
times,  it  was  to  salute  the  King  or  Chief,  ia 
the  early  morning,  wishing  him  long  life  and 
prosperity.  Bards  from  their  sacred  character 
are  often  employed  as  convoys  of  travellers  and 
of  their  property  in  tandahs  or  caravans.. 
Throughout  Rajapotanah  they  are  regarded  as 
a  sacred  order,  and  as  the  hereditary  guardians^ 
of  history  and  pedigree.  Th^'y  chant  their  own 
verses^  or  legends  from  the  mythology  of  India. 
The  Cliarnn  like  the  Bhat,  are  a  aaored 
race.  Formerly  in  Malwah  and  Gtiserat,  it 
was  usual  for  travellers  to  hire  a  Charao  to* 
protect  them  and  the  sanctity  of  his  name  was' 
generally  sufficient.  If  robbers  appeared,  he 
stepped  forward  waving  his  long  white  gar- 
tntnts  and  denonnoing  in  verse,  infamy  and- 
disgrace  ou  all  who  should  injure  travellers* 
under  the  protection  of  the  holy  members  of 
Siva.  If  this  failed,  he  stabbed  himself  with 
a  dagger  in  the  arm,  declaring  that  his  blood- 
was  on  their  heads  ;  and  if  all  failed,  he  was 
bound  ill  honor  to  stub  himself  to  the  heart. 
Sllphinstone  mentions  that  the  Bhst  and, 
Charan  of  the  west  of  India,  are  revered 
as  bards  and  in  some  measure  as  heralds, 
among  the  Rajput  tribes.  In  Rajput  ana  thty 
conduct  caravans,  which  are  not  only  protected 
from  plunder,  but  from  legal  duties.  In 
Guzerat  they  carry  large  sums  in  bullion, 
through  tracts  where  v  strong  escort  would  be 
insufficient  to  protect  it.  They  are  also  guaraa^ 
tee  of  all  aiereements  of  chiefs  among  them- 
selves, and  even  with  the  government. 

Their  power  is  derived  fVom  the  sanctity  of 
their  character  and  their  desperate  resolution. 
If  a  man  carrying  treasure  is  approached,  be 
announces  that  he  will  commit  fraga  as  it  is 
called ;  or  if  an  engagement  ia  not  con^pKed 
with,  he  issues  ths  seme  threat  unless  it  is^ 
fulfilled.  Malcolm  mentions  that  Oharttns,  par*' 
ticularlydf  the  ftlaroo  flass,  Wbe^are  mendicants, 
attend  at  feasts  and  marriages  in  great  num^' 
bers,  and  ar^  in  the  •  hab^  -  df  extorting  krge 
sums,  at  the  latter,  by  threats  (if  not  satisfied)^ 
of  sprinkling  their  blood  oA  the*  parties  met 
on  this  joyous  oecados  ;  and  theie  thzeata  nave 
been  too  often  carried  into  eleeution  to  milke. 
them  be  deemed  idle  by  ths  rse>pemitious  Rfj^T 
pcots:  The  Charan  •  women  are  distinct  fhMh; 
ell  the  ether  p^tj^etien,  both  in  Hrsss  and  mitL^ 
Iters.  Thiey  ciften  f aside  in  sef^arattf  ViNi^s, 
and  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  see  thena  coms^ 
oat  in  theiff  long  fohes^  and  atleiul  tfie^  tor 
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•ome  space,'  cliantin^  his  welcome  ia  their 
aborle.  Ibe  Chariins  are  everywhere  treRted  by 
the  R»jpootfl  wiih  (rrfat  respect  (the  hi^heet 
mlers  of  that  raee  risinfr  when  one  of  this  class 
enters  or  leaves  an  assembly,)  Rrahn  ans  are 
]ess  esteemed  than  the  bard. —  TodPs  Rajasthan^ 
Vol.  J.  pp.  67,  640.  BHrton'%  SMh,  p.  302. 
Malcolm* s  Central  India,  Vol.  ii.  1 35«  RVphin- 
»lo»e^B  Eiat.  of  Jn/fiOf  364.  Hindu  Thfairp, 
Vol.ii.p.  275.  JndM  Infanticide,  p,  78.  The 
Hindoos^  J9.  75.  Tod'e  BajaMlhany  Vol.  1-  p.  89. 
See  Bhat. 

BARDUL,  in  Long.  76<'  40'  E.  and  Lat. 
28«^  5'  N. 

BARDURBANI,  an  Afghan  tribe.  See  Kaz- 
;u]ba8h.  . 

BARD  WAN,  a  very  fertile  province  of  Ben- 
gal ceded  to  the  British  in  1760.  It  has 
valaable  coal-fields.     See  Bengal. 

BAREE  DOAB,  is  that  district  of  the  Pan- 
Jab  in  which  Lahore  and  Umritsir  are  situ- 
ated. It  has  the  Sanitarium  of  Dalhousie,  near 
"which,  is  the  Iarg:e  forest  of  Kalatope.  Mont- 
gomery, is  a  district  9outh  of  Lahore,  also  in 
the  Baree  doab.  The  Doab  has  not  less  than 
1,200,000  acres  of  untilled  land,  of  which  at 
Ifast  180,000  acres  are  covered  with  jungle. 
The  Baree  Doab  consists  of  an  elevated  cen- 
tral dorsal  plateau  called  Ganji  B»r  or  bald  tract, 
jn  the  Mnnja  or  middle  part.  This,  on  both 
aides,  makes  a  sudden  drop,  there  called  dhaya, 
rlown  to  a  flat  alluvial  tract  of  several  railfs 
in  width  rtinnin^  along  either  river  and  produc- 
ing tamarisk  and  jhand.  The  soil  of  the  Ganji 
Bar,  is  intensely  arid  and  often  saline,  nnd  pro- 
cures only  jal  and  some  salsnlaceous  plants 
with  a  few  bushes  of  jhand. — Ceil.  Rev,  Sec 
Doab.  Tan  jab. 

BAREEK  ERUNDI  KA.  Tel.  Hind. 
Oil  of  small  seeded  var.  of  Ricinus  communis. 
See  Oil. 

BAREILLT,  in  L.  SB*'  22'  2  N.  and  L. 
79  ^  93'  2  K.  and  is  a  large  station  of  north- 
ern India,  152  miles  E.  of  Delhi.  The  mean 
height  of  the  cantonment  above  the  sea  is  693 
fceU  It  is  in  Eohilcund  in  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
finees.  An  insurrection  occurred  at  this  place 
on  the  2 1  St  April  1816,  Bahader  Khan  was 
hanged  on  the  25th  March  1860. 

BARBNDA,  in  Long.  86«>  9*  E,  ond  Lat. 
U^  30'  N. 

B  ABENDS  A  BHOOM,  a  country  in  Hindu- 
ftan. 

3ARENGL  Tei*.    Ficns  ampelos. 

BAKFl.  UiNj).  a  kind  of  sweetmeat. 

BAB6.  P£Be.  a  leaf,  hence  Bart^-i-murad 
Vjrtus  commuDia;  B<-i-aDrit-phal,  Citrus  limo- 
nom,  leaves  ;  B^i-wasma  Indi^ofera  tinctoria, 
leaves;   Barg-i-hana,  meiMihi,  Lsweonia  albs; 


BARGA,  a  pas^io  the  Kunanawer  Hijsialajaai 
leading  from  Sungla.     This  pass  is  little  above* 
15  000  fret  and  is  chiefly  travelled  by  the  8ub- 
gla  people  being  on  the  direct  road  from  that 
place.     See  Kunawer. 

BARGA-BHEEMA.   Sans,   from  barga.  • 
companv,  and  bheeroa,  the  terri6c. 

BARGE.    Eko. 


Barija     ... 

• . .        •  •  •    A  Bi 

Barga     ^.   r)A9« 

Barge 
Harje 

XMirKa             ...     ...      ff 

...        •••        99 

Baiga    M    Lat* 

Bark 

Bargie ..,    Dux. 

The  Arabic  bar^a,  meana  a  large  vestal  of 
war.     Sre  Boat. 

BABGAT.   Hind.    Fieos  indies. 

B  AEGHUBEE,  a  river  near  Peeplee  in  Poo« 
ree. 

BARGHAT,  a  river  of  Rewah. 

BABGIL.    HiKD.     Ortolan. 

BARG-I-TAMBOL.    Pers.     Piper  betel. 

BAR-GIR,  a  hired  military  horsemaii. 

BABH,  a  town  in  North  Western  India,  oe» 
cupied  by  Syeds. —  WiUon. 

BABHADRATHA.  According  to  Chevalier 
Buiisen,  a  dynasty  of  17  Kinirs   of   India  who 
ruled  220  years   viz.  H.  C.  866  to  B.  C.  647 
one  of  iliera,  Brihariratha,   was  father  of  Jara- 
SHndha.    (Bunsen,  iii.  547).   The  kings  of  Ma- 
gadha  were  of  six  dynasties,  the  first  was  that 
of  Harhadratha,  of  ihe  line  of   Pandu,  tUe  first 
of  which  was   Jarasandha,  a    contemporary  of 
Yudishtira   and    Krishna,    according    to    Sir 
William  Jones  B.  C.   3101,  act^ording  to  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  in  the  rei^n  of  Sahadeva,  B.  C 
1400.     But  according  to  Bunsen,  (iii.  585)  the 
A  nan  emigration  from   the  North  East  of   ihe 
primitive  land,  took  place  about  B.  C.  10,000 
or  8,000,  at   the  close  of  the  great  Plutonic 
disturbances  of  the  eaith  and  ciimHtic  changf^s, 
and  it   was   then  that  the  stem  of  the  Arian 
language  in  its  most  general  sense  was  formed. 
Between  B.  G.  8,000  to   5,000   occurred  th« 
gradual  separation  of  the  Arian  races  into  Qer* 
manSy   Slaves   and  Pelasgians.    Between  B.  O. 
5,000  and  4,000,   The  Irano-Arian  race  gradu- 
ally extended  in  Central  Asia. 

B.  G.  4.000,  they  imigratfd  into  the  Indus 
country  and  B  0.  3,000  was  the  date  of  Zor^ 
rasters  reform— (^krc^m,  iii.  585). 

The  passage  of   the  Sutlej  took  place  B.  C* 
3300  to  3200,  by  emigrants  towards  the  Sarat- 
wati»  or  modem   India.     The  emiKratioQ  waa 
the  result  of  a  schism   amongst  the   Aryana, 
one  part  remain'sd  in  the  Panjab»  and  woi^p- 
ped    Agni  only    and    rqected  Indra>  B.  U. 
3300  3200.  Afler  this,  according  to  llegaai>. 
thenesy  wars  were  carried  on  with  the  kingdom^ 
on  the  Saraswatiy  for  about  300  years,  dmiDg 
which  the  Arian  power  on  the  Indus  fell,  brings 
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Bai;g-i-bart,  Pterocarpns  draco,  or  Galamns  dra-  ]  ing  us  to  the  year  B-  C.  3,100  or  3,000.  Ahout 

ihe  year  3,000  B.   C.   therefore,  the  -achiaHi 


must  have  taken  place,  when  ajl  lodiai  ewtxif 
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Um  Soilej  adopted  brahmanism  and  tbe  relif^ious 
mws,  forma,  and  habits  of  Baotria,  were  for 
eter  abandoned.  The  monuments  of  the  lan- 
froage  of  that  period  are  in  hymns  orally  re* 
peatod. 

Between  fi.  G.  3000  and  B.  a  1900,  the 
Imhnattieal  reli^on  was  established  from  the 
land  of  the  Saraswati  to  the  Doab.  The  forma* 
lion  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Pnru  oecorred  B.  0. 
SOOd  after  which,  were  made  conquests  of 
Ifatinaro,  Tanso  and  IHtr,  during  which 
Brahma  was  the  chief  deity  worshipped,  enstes 
vae  inaiitiited,  but  the  Vedio  worship  retained. 

The  kingdom  of  Bbarata,  in  tbe  centre  of 
Hindostan  followed  under  its  third  king  Saho* 
trat  this  kincrdoro  became  agirressire,  but  it 
ended  with  Samvarama  about  B.  0.  2,200,  by 
tbe  Bharata  kingdom  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  advanoe  of  tbe  Psnchala. 

A  period  of  800  years  of  anarchy  endued. 
From  abont  B.  C.  1900  the  Pjinohala  and  Kuru 
became  aupreme,  then  the  Pflndava  power.  But 
•boat  B.  C.  1 1 00  a  bloody  atruggle  occurred 
between  the  KaursTa  and  Pandara,  from  which 
a  third  interregnum  ensned  which  hsted  120 
yearn.  This  period  of  anarchy  was  called  the 
kali  yoga,  B.  C.  986  (886  ?)  a  new  realm 
waa  founded  in  Magadha  and  lasted  down  to 
Aaok  11.  B.  C.  225,  under  various   dynasties, 


I.  Barhsdratha 

IL  Pmdotya 

11 L  Biaabasara 

IV.  SeabHne|;a 

¥•  Nanda 

VI«  Meurya 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


B  C. 

986.647 
646-579 
678-447 
446-379 
378-813 
312-225 


Tbe  above  is  from  Bitnsen's  Egypt,  pp.  590 
.  to  S9S  of  Vol.  IV :  but,  at  another  place,  be 
naasea  the  Barhadratha  dynasty  220  years  of 
Somapi,  B.  C.  886  to  647,  20  kings  down  to 
Kirangaya.  Pradrota  dynaaty,  B.  0.  646  to 
679. 

iL  ShaUffa  cyjuuty  B.  C.  578  to  447  a  total 

of  132  years. 

1.     Bhattiya,  B.  C.  578-527  murdered  by  his 

eon  Ajita  Satru. 
S.     Ajita  Satm,   B.  C   526-495  mnrdered  by 

hia  aon  Udaya-bhadra. 

3.  Udaya-bbadra,   B.  C.  494-479   murdered 

by  his  eon  Anu-radfaaka  (Munda). 

4.  Aso-radhaka,  B.  0.  478*471,  murdered  by 

hia  aon  Nagadasaka. 
ft.     Vtngmimuk%,  B.  G.  470-447,  murdered  by 

hb  auccefsor  of  the  house  of  Sisunaga. 
9*  tUthmaga  ChaUrya. 
\.    fieihiiaiea.  B.  0.  446-427. 
S.    Xt^aoha,  B.  0.  428-401. 
S.     Bhatesena   9  brothers,  B.  C.  400  to  879, 
.the  lail  ^  the  brothers  named  Pinjamakha, 
wm  deiUtttcd  by  Nanda. 


C,  NomdA  and  hit  Bom. 

1.  G.  Nanda,  not  a  person  of  princely  extrae* 
tion,  head  in  a  revolt  against  Pinjamakha,  cap- 
tured Pataliputra  and  became  king,  B.  C.  37 8» 

2.  Nanda's  younger  brother  dethroned  and 
murdered  by  Ghandragupta,  B.  C.  313. 

D,  House  of  Maurya, 

1.  Chandragupta's  aooession,  B.  C.  312  to 

289. 

2.  Vindusara,  B.  G.  288-261. 

3.  Asoka  (the  great)  B.  G.  260  to  225. 

E,  Partition  and  dowv^alL 

The  Seshnaga  family  descended  from  ^ 
mother  of  inferior  rank  :  she  had  been  tbe  head! 
of  the  dancers  of  a  king  of  Likhavi  at  Vaisali 
and  subsequently  became  his  wife.  Besbnaga'ii 
son  is  properly  the  first  Aaoka,  but  the  brah* 
mine  from  hatred  towarda  the  second,  who  waa 
the  great  patron  of  the  buddhists,  called  him 
only  Kaka- Varna,  the  raven  black.  It  was  he 
who  removed  the  royal  residence  from  Raja* 
griha  in  the  south  to  Pataliputra.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Bbadrasena. 

Nanda  was  a  man  of  great  courage  who  head-; 
ed  a  commotion  in  his  own  village. 

Ghandragiipta  (Sandracottus)  was  present 
with  the  army  of  Porus  when  the  latter  wae 
rourderfd  by  Eumenes,  the  general  of  Eudemua 
II.  in  B.  G.  317.  He  headed  the  popular 
party  and  marched  towards  the  Oangea.  Hia 
kingdom  extended  from  the  Indue  on  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gangea  and  Telin«f 
gana,  alao  westwarda  to  Guaerat, — the  whol^ 
of  Aryavarta.     He  died  B.  G.  289. 

Atoka,  the  great  buddhist  king  was  erowned 
at  Pataliputra  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign 
B.  C.  258-259,  and  openly  seceded  from  the 
brahminical  to  the  buddhist  religion.  He  seema 
to  hare  been  converted  by  the  son  of  his  bror 
ther  whom  he  had  murdered*  He  is  said  to 
have  erected  84,000  buddhist  aanctuariee 
partly  temples  (Chaitya)  partly  tumuli  (Sthupa 
or  Topes)  and  inscribed  on  rocks  and  pillara» 
earnest  inculcations  of  buddhist  doctrines.-— 
BHnMS9i  Hi.  585 ;  H.  547,  Vol  IF.  ^.  590  to 
692. 

BARHAI.  Hind.  A  carpenter.  The  carpen*- 
ters  of  India  are  mostly  hindus,  and  with  the 
goldsmith,  stonecutiter,  blacksmith,  or  iron* 
smith  and  braEier,  form  the  fire  faindu  artiaao 
classes.  In  the  Presidency  towns  a  few  Paraeea 
and  christians  are  employed  on  the  finer  and 
more  elaborate  work. 

BARHANDI.  Hikd,  Miorolonchua  divarir 
eata. 

BABHISSU— S.  Imperataeylindrica,£eairi». 
— Saccharum  cyl.  B,  t.  234. 

BARHOUL,  a  town  of  Rajputanah,  belongs 
inir  to  the  Bhriga-bansi  Bajputa. —  WU$on... 

BARHSATIDiB.  See  Seroiramis. . 

BAHI.  Hind,  of  Kuhat,  land  near  villagea 
manured. 


sa; 


BASILLl.* 


JUiKSL 


BiiRT.  Hind.  An  endonire, atower. 

*  BA:Ri:  See  Afghan. 

•  BARIARA.  Hind.  8ida  cordifolia  also  Sida 
abuU. 

.  £ARI,  A  hindu  race  in  Woon  :  in  Oomraoti 
there  are  17,240  of  them  a  thirtieth  part  of 
the  populatioD. 
c  B&TtiJ.    8an8.  Lotns. 

BAEIJAMU  or  Baijapu  Ghettu.  Tbl. 
Erythrina  Indira.   Lam,  or  moocfaj  wood. 

BARIKI.  TsL.  Adtautum  lunulatum,  N.  L, 
Burm,  also  Sapium  oordifoUum,  R,  aUo  Hireea 
Indiea,  B.  n,  448. 

BARIK  TIL.  I>l7ir    Seaanrora  orientale. 

BARILIUd  BUNGOdUS.  Day,  a  fish  in  the 
fivers  below   Kotagherry,  called  the  Indian  or 
spotted  trout« 
.'    BARILLA.  £ng.  Span. 


Khar HiUD. 

BArriglia It. 

Barriiba Port. 

Soldi ,9 

Socian Rrs. 

Ji5&miii e5p> 

AppUcaram Tam. 

do.        Tel* 


Soda DuT. 

Kelp Bno. 

Soude ......Fb. 

A'AlrlllO...  • a. ...a  II 

Barilla Gaft. 

Soda ff 

Bajikhar Qua.  Hind. 

Barilla,  Kelp,  Salsola  Soda  and  Natron  are  all 
earbonates  of  soda.  Barilla  is  prepared  by 
burning  sea  weed  and  the  plants  growing  in  the 
Ikiarine  lagoons  or  salt  water  lakes^  of  most  of 
the  sea -boards  of  8.  Bastern  Asia.  In  the 
Archipelago,  quantities  are  produoed  by  the 
settled  popalations  or  by  migratory  fishing 
taoet,  and  it  is  largely  brought  to  India  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  in  India,  Barilla  is  obtained 
h-om  Balieomia  Arabica,  W.  of  Sundurbuns  and 
the  Ooromandel  coast,  and  from  8.  Indica,  W. 
bf  Malabar.  The  genus  Mesenibryantheiautn 
Is  rieh  in  alkaline  carbonates,  and  usually  fre- 
t]Qent8  the  sea  shore.  Dr.  Roxboryh  was  of 
bpinion  that  the  two  species  of  ^lioornia  and 
one  of  SalSola,  which  are  extremely  abundant 
bn  the  Ooromandel  Coast,  mi^ht  be  ibade  to 
yield  barilb  sufficient  to  make  sonp  snd  glass 
fbr  the  whole  world.  But  it  is  doubtful,  whe- 
ther the  mannfaoture  could  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  more  economical  processes  for 
l^roeuring  this  substance  frOm  dhobee's  earth 
(native  carbonate  of  soda>,  or  from  sea  salt. 
I)r.  HeleuQB  Bcott  received  the  Gold  Medal 
bf  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  sending  from  Bom- 
bay the  mineral  alkali,  the  Saji  Mattt  of 
bengal,  the  Applicaram  of  the  lamil  people, 
which  occurs  in  immense  quantities  in  many 
parts  ofBengal^  especially  in  the  districts 
of  Monghyr,  Furnea,  and  Gawnpore.  It 
Contains  from  40  to  56  per  cent,  of  oar- 
bonate  of  aoda,  with  Organic  matters,  clay, 
sand,  and  otide  of  iron.  The  salts  can  be 
extracted  by  washing  the  mineral  without  in* 
cineration,  bat  the  organic  matter  is  dissolved 
bt  the  Aame  lima  and  gives  a  deep  brown 
solution  from  which  pure  crystals  oaniiGt  be 


obtained.    The  firing  destroys  tUs  sabsttftioe^' 
and  then  the  solation  ia  eoloorlassy   bat  eare- 
must  be  taken  not  to  pnsh  tbe  heat  beyond  lov. 
redness,  for  the  alkali^  ai  a  btghar  ieoiper* 
ature  combines  with  the  sand  and   clay,    A«d* 
the   whols  runs  into  a  green  glaas,  inaoliible 
in  water.    The  earth  of  a  large  tract  of  unpn^ 
dttctive  land  in  the  Puttooaottah  and  Trevaody' 
talooks  of  Tanjore  is  greatly  impregnated  with 
impure  oarbonate  of  aoda,  and  a  smaU  export 
trade  goes  on  of  dhobie^s  eank.     In  tbe  yeana 
1826  to  1390,  the  late  Mr.  Hart  and  Dr.  Me- 
leod  commenced  working  it  on  the  large  aoa&a* 
and  about  1 ,000  tons  of  barilla  oontainiag  SB 
per  cent  of  pure  alkali,  and  equal  to  the  beak 
Spanish,  was  the  estimated  produce.     (ftsaiUa* 
fie  Records  of  the  Madras  Govemnum/U)     Im 
£urope,  this  ult  is  prepared  either  by  bufning 
sea  weeds  and  lixiviating  the  ashes,  the  ptoduoi* 
being  termed  kelp  and  barilla,  or  by  deoom pos- 
ing common   salt  by  sulphartd  aeid  aihd  Umis 
roasting  the  resulting  sulphate  with  ohalk,  aaip* 
dust,  and  fragments  of  iroa.     The  maaa  when 
waahed    gives    the    Carbonate    of    Soda,-^ 
O'Shaughnewy,)  The  eeiebrated  lake  of  Loooar, 
produces    six  principal    varieties    of  Natitm 
salts  to  which  the  natives  give  the  following 
names.    1.  DuUa — 3.  Numuok  DuUa — Z.  Kap- 
phttl-~4.  Pappree-^5.  likooskee,  and  6.  Mabd 
Khar,     Dulla  and  Numuck  Dulia  are  used  for 
dyeing  ailks,  fixing  colors, — also   as   medicine 
and  in  the  maujifacture  of  banglea ,— -K>f  Khop- 
pul,  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  greater  Value 
thao  the  other  ;— this  salt  is  used  in  fixing  the 
red  dyes  of  cloth.  Puppree  is  used  in  tbe  a&Hiia- 
facture  of  bangle^*,  of  which  there  are  two  manu- 
factoriea  near   the  lake.     When   these  an  in 
full  operation,  bauKlea   are   manufactured  in 
large  quantities,  each  man  being  able  to  manu-x 
facture  from  6  to  700  daily.     The  eyesight  o^ 
these  men  fail  soon,  owing  to  the  entire  want 
of  proieotion  from  the  glare  of  tbe  furnaoes. 

BARING.  Hind.  Myrsine  Afrioana. 

BARI8H.  HiYiB.     Hind  rain. 

BaRITA   VIRIDIS.    See  Chalybseua   pa- 

radisseus. 

BARJALA.  Beng.    Sida  cordifolia — Limk\ 

BARJURL  Bark  of  the  root  of  s  climbr 
er  found  in  Bajwarra,  ia  tastelesa^  one-fourth 
of  a  tola  is  a  d6s^,  is  given  to  women  af^er  ciiiid£ 
birth,  in  ''  luddoo,"  said  to  augment  tbe  secre- 
tion of  milk,  to  relieve  the  afi«r  paioa*  i^d  t4 
strengthen. — Gen,  Med*  Top.  p*  127. 

BARKHA.    HiMDr  df   Hiib  ami  Hnban^ 
&c.,  rain. 

BARK.   Eno. 


Kasher ^  «.Ar. 

Patbaya Can. 

Chal.  DaxH.  Ovz.  Hikd. 

Chal Guz. 

Ghal • iiND. 


' ..I     .A*   ••• 


>•  t«»     .••  ••.•*• 


Kotit  Kayn Vault* 

Patta 

Pout 

Pattay Tai 

Patta. 


.« ...  .•« . 


d» 


BAHLEBU. 


bahlet;  ^ 


TIk  BiiiIdii  tb«  ovior  ooveriagB  of  tr^ea^ 
pp  laigeiy  in  iMeio  medicine  Knd  tbe  trts  in  nil 
parU  of  the  world.  In  the  arts,  the  bark  of  tht 
Mka,  of  speciea  of  Bfania,  of  th.a  Babool  or  Aoacia 
JirabifiB,.«re  largely  aaed  in  tanning  and  that  of 
one  of  the  oaka  furnished  the  cork  of  commerce. 
Tb0  watik  bark  of  4o9ir^  i§  largely  need,  and 
in  India  that  of  the  Aqacia  lauoophlcaa  ia  em- 
piojed  aa  an  ingredieut  in  the  arrack  diafciila^ 
ti^a  of  the  ooantry.  Many  of  the  barka  of  the 
plaina  of  India  fondah  qaefni  baatg  for  cordage 
Uid  oloih  ia  obtained  by  extracting  the  layera 
tf  eeUiilar  tiaaue  which  form  a  tabular  aheatb 
^ncloaiog  the  woody  parte  of  the  planta. 
The  apeciea  of  Grewia,  Hibiacua  and  mul- 
beny  of  the  east  Indies  fomish  these  moat 
abundantly  aa  also  do  the  Eriodeodron  an-. 
baetiiDasm  and  the  Acacia  robuata,  some  of 
tfaen  being  woven  ialo  doth.  The  barks  of 
tbe  ehioehona  apeciea  now  introduce<i  into  India 
baipe  long  been  employed  in  medicine,  as  alao 
that  of  Miebelia  champaca.— <4f.  S^  J-  R. — i^ee 
f^xiuk  ;  Bast :  Eamut ;  Horns  :  Dyeing  ;  Sba  \ 
Taaninff:  Ificheiia  Champaoa. 

BABKA,  a  non-Aryan  laoe  of  India,  See 
IlriiA.  p.  927. 

BjIA-K:AS*A-HAN»  e  ghoat  of  Java.  See 
Indi*,  p.  3&6. 

BARKAT.  Abab.  Hihd.  Pbss.  a  blesaing, 
Ap-ke-^na-ke-barkat-se,  by  yoar  prayers  and 

MessiBC* 

BAftK  OLOTH.  See  Bast ;  Moms  3  Kamnt ; 
Sba. 

BARKER,  Lieut.  I.  K.,  wrote  on  the  vol- 
eaneea  in  the  Red  Sea.  Altitudes  near  Tad« 
yoina  gnmpe*  Bom.  Oee.  Trans.  1 844.— ^On 
tlie  Uands  of  Mashakh,  in  EHStern  Africa, 
wImb  Waited  in  1840,  with  map  of  the  Somali 
Geast.  Lond,  Geo.  Tinna.  1848,  Vol.  VIII. 
«— Ob  the  eruption  of  the  voloanoea  of  Saddle 
Isiaad  in  1846.  Bom*  Geo.  Tiiana.  1847,  49, 
and  0\\  Lon.  Geo.  Trans.  1846.— On  the 
Geographical  and  Geological  characters  of  the 
Gidl  of  TadjoarSy  with  a  chart.  Load  Geo. 
Tmna.  1849.— jZ>r.  BmsCs  CcOxitogw, 

BARKHAN»  a  district  of  Baluchistan,  oc- 
eapisd  by  the  Khetrani.    See  Kelat,  p.  488. 
BARKI.     HiKD,    A  kind  of  iron. 

^BARLBRIA,  a  genns  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Aeanthaceao,  nine  of  which  are  mentioned 
by  Toigt  and  Wight  giyea  figures  of  fivCi  as 
gjEOwiog  IB  the  8L  B-  of  Aaia. 

Couvtallia  pnoQitea 

dicbotoma  nitida 

Bochsietteri  obovaia 

polytncha  hirsuta 
longifolia 

i.irf  these  are  enltivated  aa  flowering 
pIlBtB  B.  Boc^buighii  pows  in  the  uorthem 
parti  ^  BcmaL  B»  Cristata,  is  a  large  very 
iWWPf  a|!Bb|  fiHand  iu  ||;ardeDS  about  Calcutta, 


oliaiB 
ocpmliB 


fTH|i|^tt|^ 


in    the    Pargab  and  •  wild  in  the   Coreats' of 
Svlhet— iJo<c6. 
'  BARLEBIA  C(&«^Uk.^Roxb.  Hi.  39.  * 

Dasi 6bii«.  |  Nilambaram Tx&4 

This  is  a  flowering  shrub,   cultivated  for  tM 
sake  of  its  numerous  large   and  beautiful  light 


blue  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moistj 
shady  valleys  amongst  the  mountains  of  Lbs 
Nortbero  Circars,  Bengal,  Nepal  and  Burmafa; 
-^Roxh.  Vol.  IV. 

BARLERIA  DICHOTOMA.  Roxb.  is  th^ 
Sada  Jaiee  of  Bengal  — Voigt.  Wight's  Ic. 

BARLERIA  LONGIFOLIA— Zwwi.        ' 

T^  rooi. 
Keermoolie  vajr  .,.Tam.  I  Neergobhi  vayroo  Tel. 
Qooshura  Hivn.  |  Itohoora Sans. 

The  root  of  the  long  leaved  Barleria  has  got 
its  Tamool  and  Telugu  names  from  being  gene- 
rally  found  growing  in  moist  situations.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  virtues  similar  to  the  Moolli 
vayr. — Ains,  Mat.  Med.y  p,  39. 

BABLEBIA  OBOVATA.— JXw. 

B.  buxifoKa.-*-i?e«&. 
Karas  EvlU...  MaIbal.  |  NsUa-mnlit-gor^Bts...  Tau 

I  TellaHmuUii*gorant4.  Tax«f 

BARLERIA  PRIONlTIS.-*-Zim.  Hhetdei 
Boosb,  W.  /c.  * 

Justicia  appressa, — Forsk. 


Koletta  vitk ...  Kalsal. 

Sham  mttii      Tak. 

KoD^a  gobbi  Fai<. 


Mnlugoranta TsL.' 

Paehcha  malngonaia.  Tam 


BARLERIA  PRIONITIS.— Zt«w. 

Shemmoollie  elley,  Tam.  I  Moollooghornnteh  •••   Tbi;i. 
Kaata-jatee    ...    Bsng.  I  Koorantaka    ...     ...  Sans! 

I  Mooloo  govindft    ...   Tsl; 

One  of  the  most  common  and  at  the  sanid 
time  most  elegant  of  the  small  shrubby  plants 
of  India.  It  is  in  flower  sll  the  year  round 
and  every  soil  and  situation'  Seem  to  suit  it 
equally  well*  The  juice  of  the  leaf  is  slightly 
bitter,  and  ratber  pleasant  to  the  taste^  and 
ia  a  favorite  medicine  of  the  Tamool  practi^ 
tioners^  In  those  catarrhal  affections  of  childre4 
which  are  accompanied  with  fever  and  mucU 
viscid  phlegm  ;  it  is  generally  administered  lA 
a  little  honey,  or  sugar  and  water. — Ainslie'i 
Mat,  Med^p,  IW.^Roxb.  ^ 

J^ABLISRIA  PIJEPUREA  A  shrubby 
spreading  plant,  with  opposite,  sub-rotund 
nearly  sesaUe  leaves ;  spines  ia  axsllarj  paiie^ 
longer  than  the  leaves ;  flowers  solitary,  larger, 
of  a  beautiful  pink  colqur. 

BARLEY. 


Shair,  also  Dhou^a.  Ab. 

Shair. >, 

Byg *..D«T. 

Qrge., vFr. 

Oerstangraupen^ .  ^. . .  Gkr. 
Krithe  of  Diottc  ...  ...<^r. 

Jo,w,  or  Jao    Gvz, 

8ho««fa   ... .'. 1 .  ...HxB. 


JoW| op im^^.»,mSLmi.\^a^iii§  Bian  rM«««^Xjab' 


Daaawri......  ^....Qorn. 

<h-zo  It. 

Hordeam.t.M, ZiAT. 

UJOW  ........fAKrAB.' 

«»ow..»M«»4f  .•«.»f9..' vimsti 

Fateohmes.^..*...  Bus»_ 
Cebada....M..«  '••«•..  Sp/ 
Barley  ARBi.......MTAH^ 


BAKNiJL 


BARODA. 


Tbtt  grain  it  largely  cultivated  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America  but  there  are  aevfral 
species,  viz  :  H.  cosleste,  disticfaon,  bexastichon, 
jubatuiti»  maritinuiii,  murinum  and  val^are,9ome 
or  other  of  which   are   preferred    iu  different 
localities.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  the  north 
of  India  and   occasionally  on  the  Neilgherry 
inoiintains  in  the  hill  regions  in  the  south.  Two 
kinds  are  ^rown  in  Oade  on  light  soils  and  not 
irri{;ated.  The  one  kind  is  called  '  Jau/  and   is 
grown  everywhere  ;  the  other  is  called  '  Dasaw- 
rie/  and  is  grown  on  the  banks  of  rivers.     It  is 
there   sown   in    October.     Sells  for  2  or  2^ 
msunds  for  1  Rupee  and  in  GuZerHt,  it  was  for 
many    years. one    of  the    cheapest  grains  In 
the  Panjab,  in  the  Sutlej    valley,   Hordeuro, 
coeleste     and     U.    hekasiichon     are     grown 
at  an  elevation   of  15,000  feet,  the   beardless 
variety  of  H.  CoBlftste  beine  most  esteemed,  but 
H.  hexaetachon  is  most  cultivated  there.  Craw- 
furd  speaking  of  the  Malay  PeninsuU   barley, 
Hordeum  hexastichon,  says  it  is  not  known  to 
the  natives,  and  when  he  pointed  it  out,  they 
imagined  it  to  be  Unripe  grains  of  wheat.    But 
tke  Burmese  nMme  for  barley   frequently  occurs 
in  their   books.     It   constitutes   one  of  their 
seven  kinds  of  saba  or  cereHl  grasses,  and  its 
corresponding  Pali  name  is   identical  with   the 
Sanscrit  name  of  barley^    Hordeum  distichon, 
or  two  eared  barley,  is  that  commonly  cultivate 
ed  in  England*    As  met  with  in  commerce,  the 
seeds  or   grains  are  usually  enclosed    in  the 
PalesB  or  husks  :    denuded  of  these   they  form 
•<  Scotch  or  pot  barley  ;"   when  rounded  they 
tonstiCUte  "  pearl  barely,"    and  this  again  re- 
duced to  powder  is   called    *'  patent  barley." — 
Mason,     Bauall. 


Barley  of  Nepaul  hut»ked 

Barley  of  Bombay 

like  Pearl  Barley. 

Basaar  unhusked. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Moisture    12*90 

800 

^Nitrogenous  matter  1 1  46 

10-94 

Starchy  matter  ...     7:^30 

7714 

Fatly  or  oily  matter    1*25 

1-65 

Mineral  constituents 

^    (ash)       209 

2-27 

total...  10000 

10000 

C<U.  Ex.  1862.  Htmall;  M<uon*8  Teruu- 
aerim,  Faulkner.  McOuUoch's  Gommercial 
Dictionary,  CUghoriCz  Panj,  Report,  See 
Hordeum  ;  Japan. 

BABLOW,  Sir  George,  a  Bengal  Civilian, 
succeeded  Lord  Comwallis  as  Governor  General 
£[e  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Madras,  and 
daring  his  administration,  the  officers  of  the 
Madras- Army  mutinied. 

BABNAK,  an  opprobrious  name  given  by 
(he  Xttrb  to  tbeic  duistiftii  Gonvartei    Xhe 


word  is  derived  from  Bormak,  *<  to  twi«t,*' ''  to 
turn."— -fiMrfon't  Fil^mage  to  Meccah,  Vol. 

/.  p.  33. 
BARMf.  Hind.  Texas  baccata 
BARNA.    HiHD.     Crataevia    tapia; — Als» 
C.  reliKiosa 

BARNES,  Sir  Edward,  a  distinguished  of* 
ficer  of  the  British  Army  who  was  Governor 
of  Cevlon,  in  1810. 

BARNES,  G.  C.  died  1864.  of  the  Ben- 
gal Civil  Service,  was  an  able  enerscetie  officer* 
He  wns  intimately  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  Government  of  the  Patiala,  Jheend  and 
Nnbba  Rajahs,  who  stood  faithful  to  the 
British  Government  during  the  storm  of  1857, 
and  whose  defection,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  power  in  the 
Punjab  and  have  rendered  the  siege  of  Delhi  im« 
possible,  if  indeed  it  would  have  left  ua  a  foot 
of  ground  in  all  Nonh- Western  India.  The 
fidelity  of  those  chiefs  was  secured  by  Mr, 
Barnes'  firm  and  conciliatory  bearing  and  ad- 
ministration ;  and  throughout  the  troubles  he 
showed  himself  a  man  of  the  first  olitos.  Tho 
appreciation  of  his  high  abilities  by  the  lodian 
Government  was  manifested  bv  his  appoint^ 
ment  to  officiate  as  Secretary  in  the  Foreigo 
Department.  The  climate  of  Calcntu  immedi* 
ately  undermined  his  health  and  energy 

B\RN  ISLAND,  called   Square  or  Passage 
Island   by   the  French,  lies  in  the  Straiu  of 
Singapore.     It  is  moderately    elevated,    and 
covered  with  tree's. 
BARO.  Hind.  Acacia  elata. 
BAROACH  in  Long.  73^  8*  B.  and  Lat. 
21®    47'   N.    It  is  matter  ol     liisrory    that 
Augustus,    Emperor    of     lipme,     when     al 
Antioch  received  an  embassy  with   letters  froaa 
kihg  Pandyon   of  ancient   Dravira,     The   em- 
bassy     gave  valuable  and     curious   preaenta, 
amo'nast  others  a  man  without  arms,  a  sorpenl 
ten  ciibiU  long.     In  the  letter,  the  king    doa- 
cribed  himself  as  holding  sway  over  six   hun- 
dred kings,  and  asking  the  friendship  of  An* 
Justus.     In  the  embassy  whs  an  Indian  naoMcl 
Zarmanocbegus,  from  Bamgoza   or  Baroacfa, 
who   accompanied   Augustus   to   Athens    and 
there,  as  Calanus  had  done,  committed   self-im* 
molation  before  the  emperor.  His  tomb,  known 
Hs  the  Indian's  tomb,  was  to  be  seen  as  late  aa 
Plutarch's  time.    See  Pandiya. 

BARODA,  in  Long.  76  ®  49'  E.  and  Lit. 
25  ®  31'  N.    It  is  the  chief  town  or  capital  ef 
Guzerat  over  which  the  Gaekwar  family  inMt 
This  family,  sprung  in  1720  from  Damaji  Gaait- 
war,  Sirdar  Bahadur.     He  was  an  officer  nndiP . 
Khandi  Rao  Holkar  and  the  family  ruled  tS 
the  treaty   with   the  British  in  1802.      Tim 
town   has  about  800,000   inhahiUnta.      Thi 
ancient  name  of  Baroda  is  Chandanavati,  hmtA 
ing  been,  it  is  said,  founded  by  Chandan,  Bsfi 
of  tlie  Dor  tribe  of  BajpootSi  not  nnknown*l^ 

340r 


BAA06. 


lUBM  fiTTtt. 


leireiidaTy  lore.  Like  «I1  ancient  dtiet  of  India 
it  has  borne  various  nfin)e8<'0handanMTati  '  the 
City  of  Sandal- wood'  "was  changed  to  Yeravati, 
or  *  Abode  of  Warriors  ;'  and  again  to  Burpo- 
tra,  or  '  Leaf  of  the  Bur/  perhaps  from  some 
ianeied  resemblance  in  its  cii^amVallation  to 
die  shape  of  the  leaf  of  the  aacred  tree.  From 
thia  the  tranaition  to  Baroda  was  simple,  and 
the  Gaioowars  seem  inclined  to  let  it  rest  under 
ita  preaent  deaignation. — TocTs  Travels^  p.  245. 
See  Kols,  p.  <37  ;  Inaeriptiona ;  MahratU  Go* 
vemmenia  in  India. 

BAHODE,  two  townf,  one  in  L.  73®  0'  E. 
and  L  32<*  22*  N,  the  other  in  L.  76®  54* 
B.  and  L.  SS®  47'  N. 

BAROMETER,  a  philosophical  instrument 
for  measoring  the  height  of  the  air.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  menu  altitude  of  the 
barometer  at  some  remarkable  places  and  ele- 
▼aiicns  in  India. 


Plaoes. 


Feet  in 
height  above 
the  aea  level. 


Barometer 
meaa. 


Level  of  the  sea, 

Ciicutta,   (Ckandpall 
gkai) j 

1Ti(*lja 
IBrnarea  ...»m 

bhaninpcwe  ••«•»•  •••.». 

Smagapataiii 

ChtrapQigi 

Nepal  Residency^ 


Da-jcding  ••. 

Ootaeamund,    Kilgiris 


S  milea 


3  milea 


•••  •  ••  ••• 


I 


4  milea  .... 

a  ditto  •••  •• •.. 


••• ••• ••• 


00,000 

15 

275 

300 

1013 

2412 

5000 

4400 

5000 

6957 

7221 

10,000 


15,000 
2oio6o 


••• *•• 


30-00 

29893 
29.570 
29*464 
28  766 
27  568 
26  900 
25-830 
24-797 
23-408 
23054 
20-499 
20  290 
16-941 
16-680 
U-000 
13720 
11*280 


Colonel  Svkes  tells  us  that  in  the  Dekhan, 
Ike  day  tide  of  the  barometer  is  lowest  at 
'nmriae,  highest  st  9-10  a.  m.  and  lowt-r  at 
4t^  p.  m*  Jn  the  night  tide  the  maximum  is  at 
j^lO  p,  m.  iind  IS  higher  than  at  4-5  p.  m. — 
fllpkt.    (yShcmghnusy,  p.  18. 

^BARO!^  Bi  BODE,  a  German  noble,  who 
WecUed  in  Ar^bistan  and  Luriatan,  and  pub- 
fmm  a  book  of  traveb. 
•  ^  SilKOS^  a  place  of  some  trsde  on  the 
.wr^if^iaiof  Sumatra,  in  Lat.  1""  56'  N. 
lU  ^laidial  exporta  aiQ  e^mphox  and  benzoin. 


Ita  exeellent  camphor  hnown  aa  Barooa  eUrn* 
phor  is  much  prized  by  the  Chinese. 

BAROS,  Tapas  and  Singkel,  three  Dutch 
settlementa  on  the  north«west  coast  of  Sumatra; 
south  of  Achin.     See  Acheeu* 

BAROSMA.  The  leaves  of  various  specie^ 
are  known  in  the  Calcutta  bataar  as  Buchu, 
and  may  be  used  in  infusion  and  decoction  for 
Uva  Ursi.— ^«i^.  Fhar.  p.  422. 

BAROZA,  a  gnm  resin.     See  Gandabaroza. 

BARPHULI.  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Euony- 
mus  fimbriata  or  %  Hamiltonii. 

BAR  PUSHTUN.alao  B'R  PUSHTUN, 
the  upper  or  higher  or  western  Afghans,  dwell- 
ing west  of  the  Khvber  pass. 

BARPYAL,  HiVd.  of  Sealkot,  land  left  for 
a  year  fallow  after  an  exhausting  crop. 

B.iRQ.\NDAZ.  HtND.  Paas.  orBurkanda^ 
an  armed  policeman  :   a  niatchlockman. 

The  word  is  a  compound  from  Barq.  Pera* 
andaz,  literally  lightning  thrower,  a  peoH 
armed  or  unarmed. 

BARRA.  Hind,  a  rope  used  on  the  Banta 
Chaudasdav,  the  14th  of  the  KodarSudi. — JBIL 

BARKACKPOBE,  a  military  and  civil  sta- 
tion, a  few  miles  from  Calcutta.  It  has  a 
country  house  of  the  Governor  General.  ' 

BARRACKS  for  soldiers  in  India  are  built 
of  stone  or  brick  and  those  of  Burmah  and 
Singapore  are  of  wood,  raised  on  piles  above 
the  ground.  Barrarks  generally}  haVe  hitherto 
been  ground  storied,  but  latterly,  the  principle 
has  been  adopted,  of  building  them  of  two 
storeys  with  verandahs,  and  using  the  lowet 
storeys  for  day  purposes. 

BARRADA,  the  Chrysorrhtxsa  or  "Golden 
Stream"  of  the  ancient  geographer  is  the  river 
of  DamaaonS)  which,  as  soon  as  it  issues  ftom 
the  cleft  in  the  moantains»  is  imjoaediately  divid* 
ed  into  three  smaller  courses*  The  largest, 
which  is  thb  middle  one,  rnna  directly  to  the 
city,  and  is  there  distributed  to  the  different 
public, fountains,  baths,  and  cisterns,  wliiisi  iha 
other  two  branching  off  right  and  left,  contri- 
bute mainly  to  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which 
hdoriia  the  environs.  South-east  of  the  city 
tli'eir  scattered  Waters  unite  again  into  one 
chnnnel,'and  after  flowing  towards,  the  eastern 
hills  foi*  two  or  three  hours»  are  finally  l»st  in 
a  marsh  which,  from  one  side  view,  appears 
like  a  small  lake.  Well  mny  DamaacUs  be  cAU 
ed  £l  Sham  Shereef,  the  noble  and  beauLifuL'* 
—SobinsonU  Travels,  Pol.  ILp,  115, 

BARRAL.  Hind.  Artbcarpus  integfifdliai 
Jack  tree. 

BARRAL.  HtkD.  Rimalayan  sheep,  the 
Ovis  ammon  ;  the  wild  snow  sheep  of  Kamaoki 
and  Garhwal.     See  Capra.   Ovis. 

BARM  R[VEfti8  situated  ahoOt  80  ma«a 
aottth  of  Labaa04 
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BABBAM,  a  river  of  Bomeow   Sae  JtfMBB.  i  bei^f  «)iort  |;rained.  P&  Maton  taji  it  iiui| 


p.  567.  I 

.  BARBAMUTTEE,   in  Long.   74«  41'  E. 
andLat.  18'  11' N. 

BARftA  SIN6HA.  Hind,  the  Sambar,  Cer- 
Tus  Wallichii,  literally  twelve  hori^. 

BARRE  BACH.CHAU.  Vitis  letosa.— 
Wall,    Ciaaqs  setosa.  i2.  i  410. 

BAR R RE,  three  towns  in  India  one  in  L, 
7a®  11'  K  and  L.  28^  4'  N.  One  in  Long. 
77®  63'  E.  and  Lat.  27^^  3'  N,  One  in 
Long.  770  34'  E.  and  Lat.  86®  40'  N. 

BARRBN  ISLAND,  in  Lat.  12®  16'  N.. 
Long.  4^  24'  W.  from  the  soath  end  of  Junk- 
Ceylon  by   cbronometera,  and  in  Long.   93® 

54'  E  is  a  volcano  of  amaU  extent  and  covered  1  q  j^^  ^j,^^^  j^  ^^rows  in  the  warm  moiiler 
with  trees  except  near  the  crater.  It  is  a  con-  ^j^^ta  of  the  island  up  to  an  elevation  of  1,500 
spicuous  object  and  whUe  aconsB  are  always  vi-  \  f^^^  ^\^^  ^^^  Moluccas,  Peuang,  the  delta  of  tbe 

Ganges    and   Malabar.     Its  root  is  slightly 


abuudant  in  the  Teuaaserun  forests,  of  which  it 
is  a  great  oraament.  The  seeds  aroused  ia 
native  medicine.  — Z>r«.  ^oy/«,  216.  0*SkMvgk' 
nessy^  337.  McClelland^  Bird/wood,  AfoMs. 
Honigberger,  241.  Voigt-  Boxb,  ii,  635,  Uie» 
fulFlanU.  Miot.  Th.  En.  fl  Zeylm.  }i.f, 
119.  Bohde.  MSS. 

BARRINGTONU    BACEMOSA.   &^. 
W.  and  A  :  W.  I, 

Buionica  ^vaatiis  alba.*-i2aMpi. 
Eugenia  racemosa. — Linn. 

Samudiia  pu-^.M^M^^^L,  1  DeyaQaadd6]k......SneH. 

SaiDB^vadi ,,       1 8aii)ndra|»Uaa».-.*TAi. 

This  stout    timber    tree   ia    a    native  of 


sible  and  sometimes  smoke  is  to  be  seent  but 
^moke  was  not  issuing  when  we  passed  in  April 
IS 63,  through  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

BARRI.  Hind.  A  flower  garden. 

BARRIER  REEFS.  See  Coral.  Polype. 

BARR16LA.     It.  Barilla. 

BAHRINGTONIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  Nat,  Ord.  Myrtacese  and  Sub  order  Barring- 
toniea*,  three  species  of  which  acutungula, 
racemoaa  and  apeciosa  occur  ivi  India  and  the 
Archipelago^  and  Dr.  Mason  names  a  white 
powered  species  of  Baringtonia  in  the  Tavoy 
and  Mergui  jungles  with  drooping  spikes  of 
white  flowers  three  or  four  feet  long ;  and  which 
would  be  much  admired  if  introduced  into 
the  cities.  The  leaves  are  very  large  and 
lyre-shaped,  and  both  flowers  and  fpljage  would 
contrast  wall  with  the  other  trees  aronnd  it. 

BABRINQT0NIAACUTAN.6ULA,  Qartn. 

Stravadieai  rubmm. — D,  C 
Meteoma  cocoineoa.— Zoiirter. 
Btravadinm  coccineum. — />•  G, 
Bugenia  ri^eexno^a^-Xinii. 

Radami Tax? 

Kadaiiii«..««»  ... ..     ,.    f 


Kyai-tha ......  ••.8uric. 

3tmaiMiar  Phal«.«,  .Hind. 
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Tiwor... .- BoMaAT 

Eanapa  Chettu...  •••Tbl. 
Eanagi 
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fnia-midella-gasa  .Sikqh. 
Bjeria  SatDatimvadi.Maa. 

This  large  handsome  tree  with  dark  scarlet 

colorf  d  flowers,  in  appearance  i^  like  a  well 

ahaped,  regular  middle  sized  oak — it  flowers 

^bout  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season.    It  is 

met  with  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to 

no  great  elevation.    It  grows  in  Saharunpore, 

the  Momng  hiUSj  Bengal,  Chlttagong,  in  both 

'the  peninsulas  of  India,  and  is  plentiful  in  tha 

^Thsravaddy  district.    The  wood  by  one  ac^ 

count  tt  of  a  fed  oolor,  hard,  and  qf  a  fine  grain, 

used  in  conslnNHiAg  carta  and  aqnivalentto 

^mahagqny*  By  i^nother  aceq^nt  a  tolembly  good 

wood  but  tough  to  work,  not  noommeiuled, 


hitler,  and  is  considered  by  the  hindas  to  be 
aperienti^  cooling  and    febrifuge. — flora ji*' 
dhrica.    Voigt.  Thw  £n.    PL  Zeylan.  119. 
Roxb.  u.  634, 
BARiRINGTONIA  8PECI06A,  linn. 

Butonica  apeciosa,  Z<im.  I  Maumea      Asistici^ 

I      Linn. 

Kay&i-gyee. . . .  Burm. 

This  large  beautiful  tree  ia  a  natire  of 
Ceylon  on  tbQ  sea  shore  between  Oalie  and 
Matura;  of  the  Tharawaddy  DistrieU  of  the 
Pegu  forests,  the  Tenasserim  Proviooa,  il« 
Malay  Arqhipelago,  Singapon?,  the  Moluccai, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  it  is  very  plenti- 
ful in  Pegu.  Its  wood  is  red,  hard,  of  t 
fine  grain,  and  equivalent  to  mahogany  and 
used  in  making  carts.  Ainslie  says  its  see* 
are  employed  in  Java  for  inloxicating  fish  — 
Drs.  &8h(mghnes9y,pa§t  337.  MeGellaxi 
Roxb,  n.  «36.    Voigt.  51. 

BARRISTER,  a  trained  member  of  the  l^ 
profession,  permitted  to  plead  before  the  Judge* 
of  Her  Majesty's  High  Courts  of  Justiciary  rt 
Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  before  tin 
Judges  and  Magistrates  of  local  fJourts.  11»«J 
and  another  body,  styled  Pleaders,  are  permitw 
to  appear  before  the  Judges  of  Provincial  Cooits 
and  in  the  High  Court  when_8ittin£^.LQ^ 
of  Appeal. 

BARRI  TUAR.  Hind.  Csjanas  Indicun  . 

BARROTV,  a  monunsental  heap  erected  ojj 
the  dead  of  the  Celtic  and  Scythic  races..  v» 
Romans  atyled  this  a  tumulus.  But  itif.A^ 
known  that  any  such  have  been  found  sosd^ 
the  mountain  range  that  runa  from  tbe  Gssjpt 
sea'  to  China.  Baised  to  a  oensiderable  he^ 
the^baarraw  was  a  noble  and  has  been  tketto^ 
enduring  sepulchral  monnment^  In  such,  w 
remains  of  tbe  depatted  were  placed  on  ilM«0| 
face  of  the  ground,  and  the  earth  heaped  tf 
See  Burial  Ceiempaiee.  Caims, 
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BABU  241,  iti  Af^lmu  tfita  N.  B.  of  Ssdftr. 
8w  Kadjat. 

BAR^T.  HiKf».  the  rainy  senoBSi  alaomin* 

BARSATI.  Hn«D.  Serofnloua  eona  wbioh 
bre*it  oQi  ofli  haraea,  in  tkm  rainy  aeaaoo. 

BARSI,  a  town  in  Long.  75^  45*  B.  and 

BART.  HiiTD.  of  Sagkati,  Prnntfa  padoa. 

BA&TAM.  Malay.  Eugeiatonia  triatia.*- 
Grifiik,  A  palm  growiAg  on  ihe  bills  about 
Oiiiig,  Malacoa  anil  Penang,  usad  in  Peaang  in 
making  matt  for  the  aides  of  bouses,  alao  for 
thafiek,  and  for  all  Iba  purpoaea  to  wbioh  tboae 
of  tke  Vina  froiioailtf  are  applied. 

BABTANG.  Piantago  major. 

BARTH.  Hind.     Hindu  fast  days. 

BABTH,  a  kind  of  alloyed  metal. 

BARTHBllA,  Lodof ieo  Bartheroa  (Yarto- 
imiX  •BStiTO  of  Bologna  who  trav«Ued  in  the 
east.  He  began  his  travets  A.  1>.  1503  and 
in  1555  be  visited  Malacca. 

BABTHOA.  HlKi>.  of  Muahyarpur,  Byme- 
nedictfon  exeel»a« 

BARTHOLOMEW  DIAS  had  a^  squadron 
fitted  out  for  bim  by  John  I(.  of  Portugal  and 
satiingaail  in  Angoat  1486,  waa  the  first  who 
nmtdtd  that  famous  cape  to  which,  from  the 
storaia  he  eneeuntered,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Qibo  doa  1'ormentos,  or  Cabo  Tormeotoaa.— - 
IiMm  tm  ikeUth  C^whiry.     See  Dias. 

B.\RTHUA.    HiMD.    Hymenodictyon  e%- 


B^RTI.  HiKD.  Panicum  brizoide. 
-BARTONDf.  Mae.  Mortnda  eitriMia. 

BAOTONIA  AUREA.  Zoaaae0<r.^A 
beautiful  garden  flower  of  a  yellow  aud  white 
eolonry  op^in?  at  nigki,  effusing  a  sweet 
o  'oar. — BiddeLL 

BAETEIHA&I.  The  author  of  a  roetrioal 
Sasaciit  grammar-  Hia  aphoriama  are  entitled 
Karifc* 

BABTTAKOO.  Bxkg.  Eggrplant^  Solanum 
intlooireoa. 

BABTUHG.  Seed  of  •  bush,  brought  from 
Delki»  eottMderrd  oooliiig»  and  astringent,  used 
in  akmbeta,  in  diarrhoea.*— 6a».  Med.  Top, page 

BARU,  MaIiA^t  ;  Kawal,  Jainmeu :  a  gosaa- 
nap4iba  anbatanee,  found  at  the  baae  of  the 
petioka  of  the  Gomuti  pelm,  the  Arenga  sac- 
ckarifera-  It  la.importfid  into  China  wliere  it 
if^ypfg^  lihe  oakum,  for  oaulkiagy  and  alao 
lartindar. 
*BARU.  HmD.  Reed. 
.VABUGABAM.     Tkl.     Indigofera  glan- 


BAIU&TZB.  An  Afghan  tribe,  an  offshoot 
tte  Abdalla,  one  of  the  branches  of  which, 
th^  Mikamadgye,  furnish  the  present  sovereigns 
to'AfgKnMbn.  They  number  i0,00t)' families. 
8«0  A^juai^  Duaai'  Jallalabad.  Kandahar. 


BARUN.    Bint.    Cratseria  teplA 

BABUNGI.  Hind,  of  Haaara,  Qaercna  dila- 
tata. 

BABUNGL  Hixi>.  of  Murree  hiUa  Qoenua 
ilex. 

BARUNGHL    Sans*    See  Ganta  barings. 

B  ARUNG  SADAB.  Leaves  of  a  plant  from 
Delhi ;  heating  and  aa  aaeh  used  in  medioine 
to  cure  flatulency  and  dyspepsia ;  aella  at  two 
rupees  for  one  t/^i.-^Gtn^  Jitd,  Top.  cf  Aj^ 
fneret  page  129, 

BARUT,  Aiiso  BARU.    Gct.  and  Umi^. 
Gunpowder. 

BARWOOIK    See  Byea. 

BARWUTTIA,  ii  *  one  expatriated,'  from 
'  bar/out  of  (bahir)  and  wuttun,  '  a  ooutitry,' 
and  it  rneana  either  an  exile,  or  an  outlaw,  ao- 
eordinf  to  the  meaaure  of  crime  which  etused 
his  baniahmeatfromluveottntry.— ^2fM*<i2^a#- 
iham.  Vol  JL  p,  406. 

BAftTALA.    Ben 6.    Side  cordifolia. 
BARTARA.  Him.  Sida  cordifolia. 

BABITA,  Sulphate  of. 

Heavy  spar  ....c....BnG:  I TahwdEelsBartsBaryi.Of«it 
Sulfata  de  baryte...  Fa.  | 

Oooars  at  Duflton  in  Cumberlkiid,-  near  Kur- 
nool  in  the  Ceded  Districta  :  and  at  Landour. 

BARZKATUNL     Arab.     Spogel    aeeda. 

BAUZAIX  HiKD.  a  very  scarce  gtHn^reaio. 
Galbannm. 

BARZHA.  HiNB;  of  Kanawar,  Ameaiaea 
vnlgaria,  aprioot. 

BAHZUD.    Arab.  Galbanum. 

BAS,  in  Long.  76^  1(V  E.  and  Lat  29^  9' 

N. 

BA3.  HiRD.  a  amell,  a  perfume^  or  disa- 
greeable odour.  Baai,  anielling,  putrid ;  Biid-^ 
baa,  bad  amell. 

BA8AAL.  Malval.  Embelia  basssal,  J>,  0; 

BASALT,  a  rock  of  the  older  voleauic  aerieay 
of  a  black  colour  and  homogenaona  in  appear* 
nnce,  containing  91-2  per  cent  of  ailica,  ainmi* 
na  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs,  colhoAnar,  in 
several  parta  of  India  in  the  great  volcanic  tract 
of  the  Dekhan,  at  the  bill  Fort  of  Gawilghur  and: 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah.  That  vatot 
voicanio  formation,  extenda  over  moj^  than 
200,000  aqnare  milea,  and^  oonoeala^  bieaki  up, 
or  altera  all  the  other  rocks  from  beneath  which' 
it  has  forced  its  way. — Colonel  Sj^^.  (ku^Ur^i 
Geological  Papers  on  Weetem  India,  p.  1.  See 
Dekhan,  Geology,  Greenatene^  Yoloanic  rocka. 

BA.SAK.  The  weatern  mouth  branch  of  the 
Ble-kong  the  great  river  of  Kambogia.  See 
Kambogia. 

BASANT.    HiKD.  The  apring  timei    The 
Suevi,  or  Suionea,  erected  thecelebrated  ten^la  - 
of  Upaala,  in  which  they  placed  the  .statueaof 
Thor,  Woden,  and  Fray a^.  the  triple  divinity  of 
tkevSoandtnavian  Aai«ik«;Sst'dBiirU;of.  tke^Sa? 
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lar,  and  LuiUir  racid».  Tbe  fint  (Thor;  the  ihtfii* 
demr,  or  pni  of  war)  is  Har,  or  Mahadfifa^  the 
destroyer:  the  second  (Woden) is  Boodha,  the 
pre^ferver;  and  the  third  (Freya)  is  Oomia,  the 
creative  power.  The  grand  leslival  to  Fre^a 
was  ill  sprin«;»  tvban  all  natare  revived ;  then 
boars  were  oti'ered  to  her  by  the  SeaQ<lanHvian8| 
aud  even  boar^i  of  paste  were  made  arid  swallow* 
eil  by  the  peasantry.  Similarly  still»  with  the 
Bijpoot,  Vnbsanti,  or  spring  personified,  the 
c>nsort  of   Har»   is  worshipped    by  the  Baj- 

!)ooty  viHio  opens  tlie  season  with  a  grand  bunt, 
ed  by  the  prince  and  his  vassal  chiefs^  when 
they  chase,  slay^  and  eat  the  boar.  Personal 
dang<*r  is  disretcarded  on  this  day,  as  want  of 
sticoess  is  ominous  that  the  Great  Mother 
will  refuse  all  petitions  thronghout  the  year. 
In  Tamul  oountries,  on  the  day  that  the  sun 
enters  Aries,  liands  of  twelve  young  women, 
of  the  non«hindu  races,  perambulate  the 
streets.  They  have  a  basket  of  shavings  which 
they  surround,  and  bending  Ioyt  they  circumam- 
bulate, clapping  their  hands  and  singing  ;  in 
this  they  represent  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  with  the  san  in  the  centre. 

BASAXTAGUKGlf,  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
the  southern  laflge  of  hills,  running  parallel  to 
Mount  Aboo.  There  are  several  ancient  in- 
scriptions ill  Sanscrit  of  date  A.  D.  1043*  In 
one  it  is  recorded  Lahini  wife  of  Vigraha,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  takes  shelter  with 
htt  brother  aad  causes  the  temple  of  the  sun 
ill  the  Aravalli  range  to  be  repaired  and  a 
Baoiee  to  be  excavated • 

BASANri.  HxxD.  a  blight,  pale  lemon 
yelluw  colour,  the  favourite  colour  of  Krishna. 

BAS.\NT1..MAIL8UKK.HI.  Ydbw  colour 
with  crimson  liut-^jPoiteZI. 

BASANi.PANCHMl.  A  hindn  seasonal 
feitival  about  the  dth  February,  in  honour  of 
Saaanth,  the  sprin^r,  in  hUidu  mythology,  per- 
sonified and  au  attendant  of  Kama  the  god  of 
love. 

BA3AT.  HiKD.    Goods,  property. 

BASA  IT.  Hind,  pedlar's  wares,  pins,  look- 
ing gUsses,  antimony,  pumice  boxes,  &o »  &c« 

BaSA  VA,  the  saored  bull  of  Siva. 

BASAVI.  Txl.  the  Morli  of  the  Mahrattaa, 
the  Deva^Dasa,  or  women  devoted  to  the  hindu 
gods  in  the  hindu  templea.  The  Basavi  women 
are  usually  devoted  to  the  god  Siva,  and  be- 
come prostitutes.  They  are  oalled  Linga  or 
Garudu  fiasavi,  according  as  they  are  devoted 
to  one  or  other.  They  are  called  also  Jogi  nlao 
Morli  and  are. married  aometinies  to  a  knife, 
sometimes  to  an  idol.  In  many  parts  of  the 
aottth  of  India,  the  low  castes  or  but  castes, 
thus  devote  their  young  women,  in  ordrr  that 
they  msy  follow  prostitution  opeuly,  under  the 
cloak  of  a  retigioua  rite.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace 
tkt  origiii  of  thii  oiutoiD»  bat  at  the  Myletta 


restlvals  «rhi6h  irere  connected  witlf  the  wortUp 
of  Baal  or  Moloch  the  women,  as  slavfS  to  thia^ 
goddess  were  obliged  to  piArchase  exemption 
from  bring  saorifioed  by  prostitution.  Almost 
all  the  Jewish  prophets  down  to  Jeremiah  com* 
plain  that  this  service  was  carried  on  in  the 
hii>h  places  by  the  Jews. — Bunsem,  Fgi.  IV.  f^ 
210.     ^ee  Devg.Dasa  ;  Jogi,  Morli. 

BASCli KIR,  a  TarUr  race.    See  Kalkaa. 

BASGHMAKl.     Kqs.    8hoaa. 

BASBEOy  a  kinsman  of  Krishna^  Sea 
Krish«ia,  p.  5  45* 

BASESLAN  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Phil- 
lipine  Islands,  is  high  and  extensive  and  sepa- 
rated  by  the  Straits  of  Ba'seelan  from  theS.  W. 
end  of  Mindanao.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  in 
Lat  6<»  30'  N.  Long.  J  22^  30'  E.  On  iu 
S.  W.  side,  the  Maloza  river  disembogues  into 
a  bay  of  the  aame  name,  and  the  village  of 
Maluza  is  about  a  mile  up  the  river.^- 
fforsburgh' 

BASEUIRy  a  petty  state  near  Simla.  It  is 
independent,  governed  by  a  rajah,  whose  do* 
minion  also  extends  over  Kunawar;  it  com- 
mences a  very  little  north  of  Kotgnrli,  and 
occupies  the  south  side  of  the  river  Sutlej  and 
the  mountain  slopes  above  it,  as  far  east  as 
tlie  confines  of  Kunawar*  The  valley  of  the 
Sutlej,  in  the  western  part  of  Basehir.  from 
Rampur  downwards,  has  au  elevation  of  little 
more  than  3,000  feet^  Rampur,  1 40  feet  aboTe 
the  bed  of  the  river,  being  3,400  feet  abovr  iha 
level  of  the  sea.  The  river  at  the  height  of  the 
rnins,  is  an  impHuous  torrent  of  great  site.— 
/Xr.  Tham8(fn*9  Travels  t*  M^utern  Hiwimla§a 
and  Tibet^  page  61.     See  JKampur. 

BASEEPOORA,  in  L  ng.  7S<^  22'  £.  and 
Lat,  28^  22'  N. 

BASELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Chenopodiaces,  of  which  B.  alba  and  B« 
cordifolia,  with  a  variety  Brubra  occur  in  India. 
B.  lucida  is  also  mentioned  and  B.  nigra  is 
cidtivated  in  China.  The  natives  of  the  Conn 
mandel  Coast  reckon  five  varieties  of  this,  three 
of  which  are  cultivated  and  two  wild  ;  the 
Yerra  or  Pota^bstsalla,  the  Mattoo-bataalla, 
and  the  Pedda-batsalla,  But  Roxburgh  was 
inclined  to  regard  them  all  as  varieties  of  one 
species  and  to  think  B.  Japanica  of  Bunnans, 
another. — Raxb. 

BASELLA    ALBA.— Ztira.. 

^adra j  u1-abias  ...    A  raB. 
I'oi,  aliiu.  Ban  Poi..  Bkno. 

Bafed  poiu „  ■  ■ 

Biu  Safe^  pooin  ..      „ 
^hite     tfaUbar      night 

shade..... ••    £nq. 

White  Basil ,/ 

Indian  Tea.- n 

Saflfed  TulHi...Gus.  fiZNO. 
Bayl-»k9-b)lthJa-ke-baji. 

V4Z|a* 


Mayal-kebaji... 

Wahlea     

ViBhwa^tul&ai... 

Kalambi?  •.•    t» 

Ganjan^  kire. TaiL 

Kuka  tnlaHi,   Batsslla-  • 
kura,  AlIa-bataalaXSL. 
Alln-Bachchali 
Pedda 
Ktru 
Pi»Um 


(I 


♦M 


:i;«  '^v 


'  This  is  a  tirimnic  plant,  -with  sncduleiit  stiifts 
aad  ieavea.  it  grows  all  over  India  and  Biirmah, 
mnti  is  much  eu\i\vtXed*-^FuMlkM€r.  Roxk.  ii* 

B\6]LLhk  NIGRA.  Wight,  is  cuIUToted  in 
ChinH. 

BASBLLA  CORDIFOLTA,  Lem.    B.  alba 
k  iUM/W.  Roxb  yoi.  U.  pp.  lOi  5* 

Basel!*  lucida.— Zi7in. 
BiMsUa  rubra  var.  B.  cottii  folia. 


Buttoo-Passalei      Ki. 

rai Tam. 

Bach-cbali  Knra.  Tbl. 
Pedda  baeb-obali.  ,9 
Tige  bHch-chali, 
Poti    bAtsali 

Eoora 
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Poin-Shaq ..Bang. 

Fui , 

Bed     Malabar      night 

•bade Kiia. 

Put HlHD. 

XJ|>o'daki Sana. 

llM-iiAfc-uiwiti...  SiN&H. 

Much  cultivated  all  over  India,  where  its 
exoiil.enee  as  a  vegetable  is  celebrated  in  the 
followins;  slakaro  :  when  the  upodaki  appears 
ftlong  with  its  rainistrr,  the  tamarind,  away  ! 
awMv!  ve  other  vegetables. — Fl  And.  VoigL 
iMi.  if'axb.  yoL  u.  p.  104. 

Ba8H.  Turki,  the  head  of  a  man.  See 
Kumlbash. 

HASH  Fbrs.  Living,  Bad-o^bnsh,  means 
of  liTin?  :  Kooshbash  in  easy  circumstaiioes. 

BASUA.     Pkrs  a  hawk. 

BASH  BE  ISLANDS  consist  of  a  chain,  in 
the  E<«stern  ArcltipelBgo  mosllv  high,  lyinvr 
north  of  the  Babnyan  islandp  from  Lat.  19^ 
W  N.  to  Lat.  2P'  13'  N.     Their  names  are 

Lat.        Long. 

Bafiataiig  or  Richmond  Isd.     19  58     122  14 
Bataa  or  Dampieta  Grafton 

Island  20  17^   121   57 

Sebtang  or  Sabtan    called 
IConmouth  Island  by  Dam« 

pier. 
Basbee   Island    Bayat,    or 

Orange  Island. 

I'he  north  Bashees  consist  of  one  larirs  and 
twosniali  islands  in  Lst.  21^  8^  N.-^JTbrx- 

BASHLBAZOUK,  Tobkish,  irre^nr  ca- 

▼alfj,  called  Hyla  along  the  valley  of  the  Tigris 

sad   at   Mosul    and    Bashi-basoak  in     Kou- 

flwfia  and  Anatolia.    They  are  ooUeoted  from 

all  dasses  and  provinoes.     A  man,  known  for 

his  eoorage  and  daring,  is  named  Hyta^Bashi, 

or  ofaief  of  the  Hyta,  and  is   furnished  wiih 

taskara  orders  for  pay-  and  provisions  for  so 

many  horsemen,  from  four  or  five  hundred  to  a 

tltouaaad  or  more«    He  collects  all  the  vagrants 

and  freo  hooters  he  can  ilud  to  make  up  his 

am^ber.     They  find  their  own  arms  snd  horses, 

althoHiEh  sooMtimes  they  are  furnished  by  the 

HylOiBMhi,  who  deducts  a  part  of  their  pay 

vatfl  hi  nimbiines  himself.      The  best  Hyt'a 

Atv  <lllwriins  and  Latts#  aad  tb«!y  form  •  very 


effeetiTe  body  of  irregular  eavilry.  Theif  pa/ at 
Mosul  18  small,  amounting  to  about  eight  shil-' 
iings  a  month  ',  they  are  quartered  on  the  viU 
la^es,.  and  are  the  terror  of  the  inhabttanis, 
whom  tliey  plunder  and  ill-treat  as  th^'y  vhiuk 
fit.  When  a  Hyta-bashi  has  established  a^ 
reputation  for  himself,  his  followers  are  naroe* 
roua  and  devoted*  He  wanders  about  the'  pro- 
vinces, and  like  a  oondotticre  of  the  middle 
ages,  sells  bis.  services,  and  those  of  bis  troops, 
to  the  Pasha  who  offers  most  pay,  and  the  best 
prospects  of  piuader. — Lajford  Nvuvek,  7^1. 
I.  pp.  38-9. 

BASHINA  BANS.  Hixd.  beodrocalaouis 
tulda,   Neea. 

BA8H0.  TuFBETAK.  S«ireet  currants. 

BASI,  a  drink  prepared  in  the  Ptiilippines.' 
from  sugar  cane. 

BA81,  a  town  in  Long.  85^  S3'  £•  and 
Lat.  a5«*  65*  N. 

LASIL,  Ocimum  basilicum  and  minimum* 
Herbs  used  in  salads,  and  soups,  raised  fKom 
seed,  require  little  care  in  the  culture  ;  almost 
weeds  in  Madras. — Jaffrey,. 

BASILISK,  the  Basnliscus  Amboionsis^' 
Daudin,  one  of  the  I^uanide  of  ibe  fiastezu 
Arcbipelat&o. — SMtg^  Cy.&. 

BASILEUS,  a  Greek  title  assumed  by  th4 
Bactrian  kings. 

BASIN.  Fr.  Dimefy. 

BASKANOS  OFUTHALMOS^  ANCiSKt 
Greek.     Evil  £ye.^ 


BASKETS. 


Rsga .....•»  Kaiat. 

Broaottg., „ 

KnU « Malbau 

Canasta ,...,  IcuiT. 

Korsinie Rra. 

Caaaatae,  Canastoa...   SP". 

Kjide...... Tax. 

Ganpa.M Tai.; 


Tavon BvBV. 

Cnrbeilies... ITr* 

Kurbe Ger. 

Tokra Goz. 

Tokra Hind- 

Paniere It* 

Bttkul Mal- 

Kranjang Malay* 

Ambung „ 

In  use  in  most  countries,  are  made  of  varioua 
shapes  and  from  such  materials  as  the  district 
can  furnish.  In  India  suck  as  bamboo,  rattana 
or  canes,  leaves,  and  midribs  of  the  cocoanut^ 
the  date  palm  and  the  brab  tree,  also  those  ol 
the  Vitex  negundo  i  Ferreola  buxifdis,  £lata 
sylvestris  may  be  instanced  as  in  use  in  8.  £« 
Asia.  In  the  Punjab,  the  following;  pleats  aro 
ployed  for  Basket  work  and  Wattling 


Arundinaria  falcata. 
Arundo  species. 

,,       douax. 
Bambosa  stricta. 
Cotoneaster  obtusa. 
Indigofera  hetcrantha. 
Melica  species. 
Parrotia     Jacquemoil* 

tiana* 


Pious  Gerardiana. 

)•      longifoHa. 
Rhus  cotinus. 
Saccharum  sara* 
Salix  alba. 

„    Babylonica. 

I,     species. 
Tephrosia  purpuras* 
'  Viiax  aigUndOk 


atf 


MSBi^XytttJSSEk* 


J'BASEET,  m  Anacan,  a  iiiel«aritt{f  Gftpad* 
ty ;  106  are  30  Indian  mannda. 

BA.SL.    HiMD.    Allium  oepa,  an  onion. 
BA3LIC0N.    GRfiBK«     Jnglans  regia. 
:  BASLIGUM    AGBESTE.    Homfh.    Syn. 
of  Ocimum  aanctum. — Liatn. 
'  BASMA.  Hind.  Indigofera  tinotoria. 
^  BASMA^Tl.  Hind.  The  finatt  quality  of  rice, 
that  of  Kangiu  ia  celebrated  ;  bat  fine  rice  in 
qtber  diatricta  ia  called  basmati;  it  ia  a  very 
White^longy  thin  grain,  and  fragrant  when  boiled. 
Tka  name  aeama  to  b«  from  two  Hindi  worda, 
baa,  amelL 

^  BASNA.    HiNX>«    Agati  grandiflora. 
BASOKA.    Beng.     Adhatoda  yaaica. 
B ASOTL  Hind,  of  Kaogra,  Colebrookia  op« 
goaitifolia. 

BASF  A  EIVE^R,  an  impetuoua  atream,  a 
feeder  of  the.Gangea.  It  runa  inabeaatifui 
valley.  Tlie  climate  ia  intermediate  between 
the  dry  one  of  Spiti  and  the  moiat  one  of 
Oarhwal. — Cieg.  PunJ,  Rep  p.  41. 

BASRAH.  Ab.     The  town  of  BaaBorah. 
'  BASSAD.     Arab.  Coral. 

BASSADORE  POINT,  is  the  N.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Ktahm,  in  Lat.  26^  89'  N.  Long. 
h^^  22*  E. 

BASSALETGUNGB,  a  town  in  India  in 
liOng.  82°  40'  E.  and  Lat.  26^  V  N. 
BaBsALOR.    See  Topes. 
BASSARI  MAHA.     Can.  Ficus  infectoria. 
B ASSAR.    Hind,  of  Eanawar  and  along  the 
Bntlej  Capparia  spinosa,  European  caper. 

BASSAVANCOTTA,  in  Long.    76  of  11' 
E.  and  Lat.  14'>  40'  N. 
.vBASaEE^  two  towns  in  India  in  Long.  78  <> 
2'  E.  and   Lat.  %l^   49'  N.  in  Long.  76<*  8' 
B.  and  Lat.  26°  48*  N. 

BASSEIN  (properly  Wasi)  a  town  in  India, 
ia  Long.  1%^  52'  E.  and  Lat  19°  20'  N. 
The  mouth  of  the  Baaaein  river  ia  in  Lat.  11^  ^^^ 
W  N.  Long.  72**  49'  E.  Bas«ein  ia  an  ancient 
and  now  desolate  city  thirty  miles  from  Bom- 
bay on  the  Gora  Bunder  river.  The  old  Fort 
0f  Baaaeia  waa  built  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
early  part  of  tbe  16tli  century,  it  waa  taken 
after  a  protracted  alege  by  tbeMahrattaa  at  the 
eioae  of  the  IStli  century,  and  by  tbem,  utterly 
devaataML  What  the  invader  left  standing 
tbe  weather  and  the  fioua  indiea  are  rapidly 
•varthvowing,  and  aoon  there  will  remain  but  a 
few  shapeless  heaps  of  atones  overgrown  with 
rank. vegetatioD  to  ahow  where  the  cathedrals 
and  palaeea  of  the  famoua  Portugueae  aettle- 
ment  once  atood.  A  fbw  fishermen  and  ahi- 
karriea,.  alone  occupy  a  apot  once  replete  with 
luxury  and  power. —Pwten'a  Western  India^ 
Fol.I,pp.  172„179.  fforsburgh.  See  Bheeia, 
Kola.  Baaaein  and  Salsette  were  taken  by  the 
Eent  India  Companj'a  troopa,  oa  the  28fch 
Becepiber  1774^  .md  ^Baasein  waa  obtained 


in  1T75  by  treaty  from  Baglioba  Peiliwi»  aid 
on  the  Slat  December  1802,  a  treaty  wma 
agraed  to  at  Baaaein.    See  Bhil,  Kol- 

BASSEIN,  a  town  on  tbe  banka  of  tke 
weatern  bAnoh  in  the  Irawaddy  Delta,  in  L. 
16°  46'  30'  N.  and  L.  94<'  47'  E.  It  forma  ona 
of  the  reveouia  ^atrieta  of  Britiah  Bumafa, 
with  an  area  oC  8,900  aquare  milea.  Tbe  Baaaiaia. 
creek  is  aubject  to  the  bore,  the  creek  joina  tha 
Rangoon  river  and  China  Buokae  river*  See 
Pegu.    Rangoon. 

BASSES.     The  Great  Basaea,  called  Raman- 
Paig  by  the  nativea  of  India,  ia  the  name  of  m . 
ledge  of  roeka  nearly  a  mile  in  extent  elevated 
a  few  feet  above  water,  on  whioh  the  aea  breakr 
very  high  in  bad  weather.    According  to  na- 
tive tradition,  a  pagoda  of  brass  waa  formerly 
erected  thereon,  but  at  preaent  only  a  long  flat 
rock  appeara,  whioh  ia  completely  covered  when 
the  aur»e  runa  high.     Thia  dangaroua  ledi;e  ia 
about  9  milea  from  the  ahore,  in  Lau  6^11' 
N.,  Long.  81  ^  36'  B.   There  is  a  safe  channel 
between  it  and  the  main  with   about  7  to  14 
fathoma.  The  ZMe  Basses  are  in  Lat.  6  ^  24^' 
N.,  Long.  81  o  54'  E.  and  21  milea  north  eaai  ^ 
E.  from  the  Great  Baaaea.    They  conaiatofa 
ledge  of  rocka  a  little  above  water  with  otbera 
contiguooa   projecting  under  water   to  a  eon* 
aiderable  diatanoe^  and  atraggliag  rooks  prqpeot- 
iiig  a  great  way   from  the  dry   ledga    It  ig 
distant  fi;om  the  ahore  6  or  7  miles^  the  chaa* 
nel  inside  the  Little  BaaaQS  ia  not  safe  for  brge, 
ahipa.  — HorilmrgK 

BAS3IA.  a  genus  of  planta,  of  the  natural 
order  Sapotaeea,  of  whioh  aeveral  apeaiea^  aU 
furnishing  useful  products,  occur  in  the  aouth 
east  of  Asia  and  B.  Parkii,  Don,  is  an  African 
tree — B.  aericea  B1.  ia  a  tree  of  the  Maurituia* 
and  B.  cuneata  Bl.  a  tree  of  Java. 

BASSIA,  Species.  In  the  southern  Provin- 
ces of  Tenasserim,  a  Basaia  tree  ia  quite  abun- 
dant in  a  few  localities ;  aud  it  is  amd  to  afford 
a  timber  in  no  waj  inferior  to  teak. — Ihr. 
Mason. 

BAS3IA  BUTYRACEA.-^oar6.  u,  627, 

Indian  Butter  tree  Bno.  1  Yel-pote    ...    LarcBA. 
Falwa:  Phalawar  ..Hjnjo.  \ 

Thia  tree  growa  on  the  Almora  hilla  and  ia 
Nepal,  and  haa  amalliah   white  floweaafc    Ita 
wood  ia  of  no  value.  Ita  frait  is  eaten  by  aooseu 
the  product  that  haa  commercial  value  ia  the 
aolid  oil  which  ia  expreaaed  from  the  kemel%  a 
beautiful,  white  aolid  fat,  which  oonorataa  im- 
mediately it  ia  expreaaed,  but  melta  at  a  tempcn* 
ture  above  120  ^  Fahr.  and  in  thia  raapcet  it  ia 
superior  to  all  othnr  vegetable  Csta  produoed  ia 
India.     The  keraela  are  bruiaed  into  the  jood* 
aiatenee  of  cream,  put  into  a  oloth  bag  and  a 
atone  put  on  the  tap  to  eapreaa  the  ral  w\aA 
immediately  haidena  to  the  canaiataaoeofihaf^* 
laid  andia  ff  a  dalLoaliB  white  aoboa*     tt* 
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BASSU  I^AXOraSJDl. 


1BMmU  MNQIffOltfl. 


i»  oitd  M  a  labriout  io  fheomatMoi.  It  keeps 
lor  months.  It  is  said  that  in  Bohilound  enfrar 
is  obtained  from  this  plant. — B^b.  n.  527. 
&'<SiM7A«aMy,  428.  i^y^.  //^  Him.  Bot. 
124..  ]b.  1862.'  Voigt.  342.  •  iffo^iter,  i?»si; 
^•Mm.     Ses  Shea  Batter. 

BASSIA  ELLIPTICJL—DalfeU. 
,  laoamndra  Oullenii.— -i>r«ry. 

Paohoota... ...  Can. 

This  majestie  tree  haa  been  traced  from 
Coorg  to  Trevandrum'  It  yields  a  substance 
which  as  wss  at  one  time  thought)  would  be  a 
substitnte  for  Gutta  Percha,  but  sabsequent 
report  is  less  fsvourable.  The  timber  deserves 
attention. — Dr.  CUghonC^  Fore&U  ctnd  Oar- 
dau.p-  13. 

BASSIA  LATIFOLIA.— ¥7IW. 

Mohwm BiNQ. 

Hoimft...... ... ,.. .. 


»> 


MalnmTrM.. 'Bns. 

9road  IssTsd  Baasia   „ 


Foounam Maleal. 

Uaduka Satis. 

Ipeif Tam. 

luups ^ 

Raat  Ulu]^ ,, 

Kahwa ...Hind,  j  Epi    TsL. 

3in^? ft         Ippa » 

Moh«^....^ ......  MAim.  r  Ippe  ehettu », 

This  middling  sieed  timber  tree  has  a  treek 

•f  10  feol  with  6  feet  of  girth.  It  grows  in  the 

anunftniMnis  psrts.  of  the  Cirears,  in  Bengal,  in 

febo  Tfraao,  in  Ondh,  GwsHot,Pnnjab  in  M alwa, 

Nagpon  and  Ouaemt.     It  is  plsnted  near  the 

0«dh  villagea  in  grovss.    The  tree  is  common 

all  over  the  Bombay  jangles,  both  on  the  coast 

Mid  above  the  ghauta.    It  is  abundant  in  parts 

of  the  Kurpnr  parganah  of  the  Canvra  district, 

where  Iho  two  small  talukas  of  **  Mau"  derive 

their  name  from   the  prevalence  of  the  tree. 

In  the  Circara.  it  is  never  felled  by  ihe  nativea. 

aad  it  is  also  preserved  in  Nagpore  on  account 

of  iu  large  fleshy  flowers  which  are  dried  and 

eatsa  raw  by  the  hill  tribes  and  are  fermented 

and  used  in  distilling  'mahwah    arrack.    The 

flowers  in  the  Puujab  sell  at  50-seers  the  Rapce    ^ _^ 

(or  this  porpose.     The  flowers  are  sweet  tasted,  -  Long  laaVad  j^aaia,  £vo. 
and  are  eaten  raw.     Jackals  are  particularly    Wild  Sapota  Tree.  Eiia. 

fond  of  them^     The  flowers  fall  spontaneously    Mabwa .... .Guz. 

aa  they  ripen.    They  are  gathered  and  dried  by    '*nh«-KaJi«tr hinh. 

a  few  dajs  exposnre  in  the  sun ;  when  thus  pre- 
pared they  very  much  resemble  a  dried  grape, 
both  in  taste  and  flavour.  Either  eaten  raw 
or  dressed^  they  afford  a  wholesome  strengthen- 
ing fdod> 

JfoAiMS  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  kernels  of 

Ihe  fruity  is  an  article  of  common  consumption 

in  India,  and  may  often  be  met  with  under  the 

BaaMa  of  Mowha  or  yaUah  oil  in  the  London 

market.    The  cost  of  the  oil  extracted  is  3 

Bupeea  per  mannd.      The  proportion  of  oil 

jlddsd   by  natiTe  process  is  about  half  the 

wci||t  of  the  seed;  used  only  for  burning 

bait  sa  maeh  reaembles  ghee»  or  clarified  but* 

tOTft  Ihaft  being  eheaper,  it  is  often  mixed  with 

that  ao^aaditji  and  used  la  ?ictual8,  burned 


in  lamps,  and  appKod  externally  aa  a  remedy  fbr 
wounda  and  all  cutaneous  eroptums.  The  tim* 
her  in  Nagpore,  is  from  1 5  to  20  feet  long,  and 
in  girth  4  or  5  feet,  in  the  Punjab  10  feet  long 
and  6  feet  in  girth  and  attaina  its  full  sise  in 
80  years.  The  character  of  ita  wood  seems  te 
vary  in  different  localities.  In  the  Punjab,  ith 
wood  is  of  a  cinnamon  oelour,  hard,  close  grain* 
ed,  hesvy  and  durable ;  prodaees  good  timber 
for  bnildiiig  purposes.  Oaptam  Bankey  says 
that  in  Nagpors  it  .is  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and 
but  a  weak  limber,  while  from  being  iavarl> 
ably  rotten  at  the  heart,  4  to  6  inches  sqmpre 
of  reaily  good  sound  timber  is  all  that  oaa 
be  reekoaed  on  and  it  is  eagerljr  devoured  hj 
white  aata.  In  the  Upper  ^onncea  of  Indii^ 
he  adds  that  the  timber  is  more  esteemed^ 
end  has  been  used  for  door  and  window 
frames.  He  doea  not  clasa  it  as  a  building 
material.  Dr.  Gibson,  howeyer,  says  thsl 
the  wood,  particulsrly  the  large  logs  brought 
from  the  Ban's  forest  and  Kuperwunje  hills,  ia 
extensively  used  for  house  and  cart  purposes  in 
Quzerat,  but  seldom  appears  in  the  market  in 
Bombay  or  elsewhere.  It  appears  strong  and 
tough.  In  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India^  its 
wood  is  described  as  hard  and  strong  and  pro* 
per  for  the  naves  of  wheels — Mr.  Powell  sayjs 
Uiat  the  tree  gives  a  good  and  durable  wood  bi^t 
small,  and  though  not  abundant  in  the  Punjab, 
the  wood  is  hard  and  strong,  and  in  request  for 
naves  of  wheels,  carriages,  &c.— Fo^,  p»  526* 
Captain  Sankey  :  Dr.  Gibson  ;  Mad.  E-  J,  A 
Elliots  Fl'  (hidk  O'Shanghneiiy,  428.  Roxt. 
Vol,  ii.p  526.  Veg.  King,  551,  Birdwood, 
ElphifisL  Sistory  of  India,  p.  10.  Ex.  186^. 
Mal^m*8  Central  India^  Vol.  it.  p.  47. 
ToweWa  Productt  of  the  Put^ah*  Olegkorn'/i 
Report  on  the  Pojajah,  p.  82. 

BASSIA  LON GI FOLIA.— r»7ife. 
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This  tree  grows  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceyloii, 
espeoially  in  native  gardens,  in  Coimbatore,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  the  Wynaad  and  in  th^B 
Bombay  forests  north  of  the  Goa  border.  It 
is  a  large  tree,  a  good  deal  like  Bassia  latifolisy 
but  its  leavea  are  narrow,  and  its  flowers 
much  more  fleshy.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pa* 
ninsnls  of  Indis,  and  is  found  in  plantations 
akng  the  southern  oosst  of  Goromsndsl.  It 
flowers  daring  the  hot  season  ia  the  month  of 
May,  and.the  seed  ripenain  Angoat  and  Septsm- 
ber«  The  on  (%i  oil,  .fipi  wm^,  JsJb.  .EUao^ 
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y^n^i,  Tam.)  stains  linen  or  woollen  doih  ts 
animal  oil  doesy  while  the  fatty  sabstanoe  of  the 
Bntaii  butyracea  posaesBea  no  such  property 
bHt  when  rubbed  on  cloth  leaves  no  trace  be* 
bind.  The  followini;  wrre  f^hcn  as  the  econo 
nical  uses  of  the  Baseia  longifoliii,  by  the  Rev. 
3^r.  John  of  Tranquebar.  The  oil  pressed 
from  the  ripe  fruit  is  'ised  by  the  natives  as 
ciiraiDon  lamp  oH.  It  is  a  principal  ingredient 
in  making  the  *country  soap  and  keeps  there* 
fore  often  the  same  price  with  the  coeodinut  oiL 
It  is  to  the  common  people  a  substitute  in 
place  of  ghee  and  ccvcoanut  oil  in  their  currries 
and  other  dishes.  They  make  cakes  of  it,  and 
Ipany  of  the  poor  get  their  livelihood  by  sell* 
ring  these  sweet  oil  cakes.  The  cake  left  after 
ihe  oil  is  expressed  is  used  for  washinir  the 
liead,  and  is  carrried  as  a  small  article  of  trade 
to  those  countries  where  these  trees  are  not  to 
be  found. 

The  flowers  which  fall  in  May  are  gathered 
1)y  the  common  people,  dried  in  the  sun,  roast- 
ed and  eaten  as  food.  They  are  also  bruised 
and  boilf d  to  a  jelly  and  made  into  small 
"balls,  which  are  sold  or  exchanged  for  fishi 
rice,  and  various  sorts  of  small  grain. 

The  skin  is  taken  off  from  the  ripe  fruit  as 
well  as  the  unripe,  and  after  throwing  away  the 
unripe  kernel  boiled  to  a  jelly  and  eaten  with 
'salt  and  capsicum. 

The  leaves  are  boiled  with  water  and  given 
as  a  merficiiie  iii  several  diseases  to  both  men 
*and  cattle. 

The  milk  of  the  green  fruit  and  of  the  ten- 
der bark  is  given  Mso  as  a  medicine. 
'.    The  bark  is  used  to  cure  the  itch. 

The  wood  is  as  hard  and  durable  as  teak* 
'wood  but'  not  so  easily    Worked,  nor  is  it  pro- 
curable ofauch  a  len&;th  for  beams  and  planks, 
except  'on  clay   ground   where  it  grows   to  a 
•oonsi'ierable.  height,    but  in  such  a  soil  does 
not  preduee  so  many  branches  and  is  less  fruit- 
ful than  -whren  in  a  sandy  or  mixed  soil  which 
'is  the  be*t  for  it.    In  a  sandy  soil  the  branches 
shoot,  out.near  to  the  grouitd  to  a  great  circum- 
ference,.and  leive  more   fruit.     These  trees  re- 
'qn<iro  but  a  little  attention  and  wateriitg  during 
the  fir*t  two  or 'three  years  in  the  dry  season 
and  being  of  so  great  use  there  could  be  plan- 
<lBtions  of  them  on  hipjh  and  sandy  grounds, 
where  no  other  fruit  tree  will  grow.  Mr.  Rohde 
lays  that  the  Ippi  of  the   Teloogoo  conutry  is 
valued  for  keels  of  Nhip«  and  for  planking  below 
tlhe  water  line.     Kxposed  to  the  wiml  and  sun 
'Ifi  the  log,  itreridsinto  strips,  but  it  is  consider- 
"ed  affood  w»od  for  trenailsfor  platform  carts 
•and  for  the  more  substantial  parts  of  furniture, 
-audit  is  comparatively  free  from  the   attacks 
-of  the  Teredo  navalis.     It  Is  procurable  among 
"the  logs  brought  down  the  Godavcry,     In  the 

^Wjaaadi  it  is  known  at  the  Oodagoo  maram 


and  is  there  an  ordinary  need  tree :  its  wood 
being  much  used  on  the  Malabar  side  for 
building.  Dr.  Wight  Mys  it  is  a  light  colored* 
hard  and  durable  wood  neatly  equal  in  theso 
respects  to  teak,  but  much  smaller.  In 
Coimbatore  it  is  much  used  in  the  construotioa 
of  carts,  where  great  strength  is  called  for*  In 
Malabar,  where  it  attains  a  large  site,  it  it 
used  for  spars.  Dr.  Cleghom  describes  it  at 
a  good  wood  for  trenails.  It  grows  in  the 
northern  province  of  Ceylon^  and  its  wood 
witich  is  said  to  last  from  2 ft  to  80  yeatSi 
weighs  61  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  there 
u»ed  as  keels  for  dhonies,  for  bridges  and  in 
house  building.  The  seeds  contain  about  80 
per  cent,  of  oil  a  bright  yellow  color,  13|  lbs. 
of  seed  in  the  ordinary  native  rude  way  of 
expressing,  produee  2  English  gallons  of  oiL 
The  oil  or  its  seed  may  form  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  export  as  a  putty  oil.  It  makes  exoel- 
lent  candles  and  soap.  Its  chief  uee  is,  however* 
for  burning  in  lamps,  and  when  fresh,  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  butter  in  native  cookery.  In  medi* 
cine,  the  oil  is  used  externally  to  cure  cutane- 
ous diaorders  ;  and  the  leaves^  milk  of  the 
green  fruit.,  and  bark^  are  boiled  in  water  as  a 
remedy  in  rheumatism. — Mr.  Mendis,  Dr^ 
Wight,Mr.nohde.Mr  McIvor.Mr.R»kde,J>r. 
Maaor^,  Dr.Cleffhom.  Flora  AjidhrioaMtndie^M 
Mat,  Medica,  pp  209.  263.  Uaxh.  VoL  ii,  pju 
523,  405  O'ShaiuffhneBfp,  428.  Voiffi,  p  341. 
Veg.  King.  501.  Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl.  Foi.  IIL 
p,  175.  M.  E,  Jut,  Repi.    Sre  Oils. 

BA8SIA  PARKII,  the  Shea  tree  or  Steafrea 
of  Africa,  called  also  the  Africin  butter  plant, 
has  not  been  introduced  into  india-'^a  solid  oil 
is  obtained  from  its  truitby  drying  them  in  the 
sun  and  then  boiling  the  kernels  in  water.— 
Vegdabh  Kingdom,  p.  501-2.  See  Shea 
Butter. 

BASSORAH,''  was  built  by  the  khallf 
Omar,  with  the  view  of  secnrinir  the  trade  of 
Gnzerat  and  Sind.  It  is  built  on  a  creek,  or 
rather  canal,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  Euphrates.  The  banks  of  the  erefk 
are  fringed  with  foliage,  among  which  are  fha 
walnut,  apple,  mulberry,  apricot*  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  Al*Sura  from  Be  aUSura,  siirnify* 
ing  the  stony  soil  on  which  it  is  built.  It  was 
originally  constructed  for  purposes  of  trade^ 
and  never  havine  been  the  seat  of  sovereiien 
power,  it  is  not  adotned  whh  those  structurea 
wliich  decornte  the  ritieS  of  the  CH^t.  The 
khalif  Omar,  in  the  flftee-th  ye.ir  of  the  lllj- 
rah  wishinv  to  combine  the  c<>mmeree  of  Indii^ 
Per<fa,  and  Arabia,  laid  the  foundation  of  thia 
place  near  to  the  conflneuee  of  the  Euphratea 
and  Tigris.  The  8h«t-ul-Arab  empties  itself 
>tt  the  distance  of  eighty  miles  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  commands  the  navigation  of  the  sur* 
rounding  countrieSi  with  the  coast  of  IndJaj 
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and    the  caraTans    of     Persia  and     Arabia* 

Hither  marchaiita  from  all  natioas  resorted  for 

the  sake  of  traffie^Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians. 

Banyiinsy  and  Moors.     The  site  of  Bussora  is 

h>w«  and  from  this  cireDmstanoe  is  muoh  subject 

to  inundation  when  the  rirer  overflows  its  banks. 

From  Basrah  to  Hormoa,  the  sea  coast  people 

|irinoipally     Hto    on     fish     and    manuicript 

dictioiiariea   describe  the  bread  or  food  called 

llahiabah  or  ^Aahiashnab  used  chiefly  among 

the     people  of  Lar ;    as  prepared    from  fish, 

(moTC   particularly  a  small  kind   found   near 

HoTiBus)  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun,      Strabo 

and  Arrian  relate,  that  the  ancient  Icfaythyopba- 

^,  iaade  into  bread,  the  fishes  which  they  had 

dried  and  roasted  in  a  similar  manner.    The 

i^g;i<Hi   of  the    Ichthyophagi    commenced  at 

Mahaa  near  Cape  Arabah  and  ended  between 

the  ancient  Dagasira  and  the  place  now  called 

Cbp«>  Jask,  or  more  properly  Jasbk.  Churchill's 

Coileetion  of  Voyages  mentions  that  "the  coastes 

of  Persia  as  they  sailed  in  this  sea,  seemed  as 

a  parched  wildernesse,  without  tree  or  grass ; 

those  few  people  that  dwell  there,  and   in  the 

iaianda  of  Lar  and  Cailon  live  on  fish»  being 

in  manner  themaelves  transformed  into  the  na- 

tare  of  flabea.  So  excellent  swimmers  are  they, 

that  seeing  a  Tessel  in  the  seaa  though  stormie 

and  tempestuous,  they  will  swimme  to  it  five 

or  six  miles  to  begsre  almes.    Tbey  eate  their 

fish  with  rice,  havina:  no  bread :   their  cata; 

hennes,  dogges  and  other  creatures  which  they 

keepe  have  no  other   dyet."    Nieuhoff    who 

tiav^ed  in  1663,  snys  that  about  Gambroon, 

*  the  common  people  make  use  of  dates  instead 

of  bread  or  rice ;  for  it  is  observable  that  the 

erdiBaiy  food   of  the    Indians  all  along   the 

coast  from  Baaora  to  Sinde,  ia  dates  aod  fish 

dnsd  in  the  air ;  the  heads  and  guts  of  the 

fishes  they  mix  with  date  stones  and  boil  it 

altocpether  with  a  little  salt  water,  which  tbey 

give  at  n%ht  to  the  cows  after  they  oome  out 

oif  the  field  where  they  meet  with   very  little 

herbage/'— Taylor's  Traveb  from  England  to 

IndU,  Vol.  I.  p.  266.     Ckurchills  Collection 

•f  y^9»9^h    ^ol.  IL  p.  230    (first  edUion.) 

On9^*9  Travels,  Vol,  I.  p.  228.     Towmsend's 

Cuiram   arid  Hovelock^  p.   297     See  Baarah. 

{^Idea,  Khorfaken,  Mesopotamia,  Tigris* 

BA880BIK,  See  Gums  aad  Beains. 

BAST.  PiRs.  from  baatan  to  fasten,  a  sanc- 
tuary, a  refuge  ;  like  the  Kedish  of  Galilee,  the 
Sheefaem  of  Samaria  and  Hebron  in  Judea,  the 
aanctnariea  of  Koom,  and  the  great  morque  in 
taartieolar,  are  famous  places  of  refuge  ^or  bast 
aait  ia  termed)  for  all  persons  who  have  com mit- 
tad  erimea,  or  fallen  under  the  Eoyal  displea- 
;  sadh  iathe  aanotity  of  ihe  holy  Fatima's 


The  Persian  custom  of  bast,  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  Jewish  cities  of  refuge,  the  Alsatia  of 
London,  and  the  precincts  of  Holyrood  at 
Bdinbnrgh.  The  custom  prevailing  in  the 
East,  of  having  places  of  asylum,  owes  its 
origin  probably  to  the  Mosaic  Law  concerning 
the  six  cities  of  refnge.  Formerly  the  whole 
mahaleh,  or  quarter  of  Bidabad,  was  reckoned 
Bast,  or  sacred.— >Bar(m  0*  A  Jk  Boi^s 
Travels  in  LurUtan  and  Arabisian^  p,  60.  See 
Asyla.    Deut.  iv.  Numb.  xxxv.  ld« 

BAST.     Eno. 
Sha. BuBji.  I  Nar«  HiRD.  Tam.  Til* 

The  bast  from  plants  is  the  liber  or  cellular 
tissue  consisting  of  tough  elonirated  vessels, 
which  ean  often  be  separated  and  converted 
into  fibroua  material,  useful  for  cordage 
and  matting.  That  best  known  to  Europe  is  a 
product  of  Bossia  and  obtained  from  the  Lime 
or  Linden  tree»  the  Tilia  Europea,  and  convert* 
ed  into  mats  and  shoes.  In  the  East  Indies, 
species  of  Grewia,  of  Hibiscus,  and  of  Mulber- 
ry, are  remarkable  for  this  prodnet  and  the 
Theng-ban-sha  ;  the  Pa-tha-you-sha,  the  aha* 
phyoo  ;  the  Ngau-tsoung-sha  :  sha-nee  and 
£egw-ot-sha  are  basts  of  Arracan.  The  basts  (^ 
Akyab  and  Burmah,  are  HenK-kyo-sha.  Dam- 
she,  Thanot-sha,  Wapreeloo-sha  and  Sha-goung, 
all  used  in  preparing  cordage  for  boats,  nets^ 
%c. ;  wholesale  market  price,  2  Bs.  8  As.  per 
maund  and  all  are  of  the  inner  bark  of  large 
treea.  The  8ha-nee,  Sha-phruand  Thengban-sha 
of  Akyab  are  more  plentiful  and  used  in  pre- 
paring cordage  for  boata,  nets,  Ice.  and  whole- 
sale market  price,  I  B.  12  As.  per  maund. 
The  Guandyoung-sha  of  Akyab  is  used  for 
cables  and  strong  nets,  the  wholesale  market 
price  being  8  Bs.  4  As.  per  maund,  and  all 
these  fibres  are  much  used  bf  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province. 

The  Cache  codie  are  the  stems  of  a  creeper 
used  for  tying  bundles  and  other  purposes  in- 
stead of  twine.  The  Mandrong  rushes  of 
Province  Wellealey,  grow  spontaneously  in  the 
rice  fields  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered, 
overspreading  them  like  a  second  crop :  its 
fibre  is  stron?,  and  is  locally  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  rice  and  sugar  bags,  mats,  &c., 
experiment  may  prove  it  to  be  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  Mangkwang  (Pandanoa,  sp.)  is  used  for 
matting,  in  Province  Wellealey. 

The  Glam  tree  bark  is  from  the  Melaleuca 
viridifiora  Malacca.  The  Talee  trap  (Arto« 
carpus  sp.)  is  used  for  fishing  nets,  at  Haasan^ 

The  Talee  Tares,  is  of  Singapore,  and  there  ia 
a  bark  used  as  twine,  in  Siam. 


nosque,  that  the  king  himself  dare  not  arrest  I      The  Bark  cloth  of  Malay  Peninsula  and  Keda 
»  cnaiBal  who  tea  ihena  aougbt  protection,    is  manufacluitdby  the  Semaag  an  oriental  neg|^ 
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trib9  Bi»d  ibut  of  the  Cf^Wbes  (iSaUi)  it 
made  from  the  burV  of  tbe  pappr  ipylberry, 
Hr.  Jaffrey  at  the  Madras  Bxhibition  of 
1857,  exhibited  a  very  powerful  new  batt  from 
the  j^riodeodrou  apfractuosum.  A  b^^t  or 
par»  from  the  large  Australian  or  rather  Cape 
tree  (Acacia  robueta)  so  common  on  the  ISidl- 

Sherries,  was  Qrst  u^d  ia  Jaui^ri  1854  and 
as  since  be^n  u^ed  fpr  all  purposes  to  which 
Bussinn  bast  i^i  applied  in  gnrdeus  in  i^urope. 
The  material  is  sJ^roi^,  tough,  and  durable  alsp 
pliable  when  wetted  ;  this  bast  coulii  be  procur- 
ed cheaply  and  in  large  quantities,  as  the  roots 
when  the  trees  are  eut  down  throw  up  numer- 
ous yoifug  shoots  tq  tbe  heijsbt  of  frfi^a'ft  to  12 
teet  in  one  year.  The  bar);  of  i^in  ip^  is  also 
a  powerful  ta,n.— JIfr.  Mdffor.  Mr,  Jiafff^. 
JExhii,  186^.  ^qdLjra^i  Ev^.  Jtir.  JR^m^,  Ri^k 
Fib.  Flpp.^iQ%^i: 

BASTAH  ANp  KAlyWO,  rivers  seat  Fur- 
gal  in  northeru  Conoia^, 

BASL'ASA.  «PD.   OaUiwrp*  IspaU. 

BASTAKD,  an  Aoglo*Indian  ternn*  en^* 
ployed  to  designate  b^i^  plantf  s]^4  aAUnals, 
which  have  resemblanQe  to  othera. 

BASTABD  ALOE.  JPng.  4g«ve  wipsre.-- 

BASTARD.  CI;DAH,  Ekq.  Syf .  of  Qe^rel* 
tuna. — Roxh.  also  Enq.  Syn.  of  Quaa^un^a  to? 
mentosa,  ^uotb.  See.  ('^dar.  Cieo^ela.  toqn^, 

B>S  lAftO  FLQBIKEN.  HiNi>.  is  one.  of 
|he  smaller  species  of  bustard,  the  gt^nus  Oiis- 

BASTAltD  8AG0  PAI^M.  Eko.  Caryota 
ttrens. 

BASTARD  TEAK,  i^  a.  term  applied  to  seve* 
ral  ]i;ind&  of  tc^s  \i[ith  large  leaves.  It  i^  given 
to  the  Eryt|irina  Indict  Lam  or  *'  lyioocby 
wood*'  and  the  term  Chiri  tehu  i§  applied  to 
several  tree^  with  large  le^nves— on  theNagari 
hills,  the  Yapitiit  give  it  to  Dillepia  (now 
Wormia)  bracteata.  W.  Ic.  $58^  and  it  is 
given    al^   to  Butea  frondosa. 

BASTA'RD^  woods.  An  Anglo-Indian 
term  spplied  to  woods  of  India  which  have  some 
outward  resemblance  to  other  woods :    such  ap. 

Bastard  UaJc^  Chiri  Teku,  Tsl.,  applied  to 
•everal  kinds  of  trees  wit,h  large  leaves.  On 
the  Magari  hills  the  Yanadi  apply  it  to  Dille- 
nia,  now  Wormia,  bracteata.  Jn  Bombay  it 
is  applied  to  the  Butea  frondosa,  the  Ban- 
Teak  or  Ben-Teak,  literally,  wild  teak)  being 
the  Lngerstnemia  microcarpa. 

JBaHUfd  Jfhtmy^  in  Cexlon,  ie  their  Ead«m- 
Berixe,  Sim«h«,  and  probably  a  species  of  Dal- 
bergia. 

Bastard  Oedum,  ef  Soutbens  Tndiia,  are  the 
Soyn^da  febrifova,  and  Oua^wna  tomentosa. 

Bastard  JSagopalm^  of  Southern  India,  is 
the  Caryota  urens. 

BA6TI,  H.  a  haanlet  a  village,  a  towDy  from 
Saana.  Hiad.  to  tthftbtt.*-^2;«ott. 


Ckblj^Lal.M Txu 


»A*TI,  a  ^am  taapple. 

3AST&A  »A£MAi  «Aiia.  bm 

(dotbes,  and  haiaipa,  to  ateal. 

BA8U,  BwQu  M  honorifie  anftj^  in  ^angid 
to  Kayet  familiea^whieh  Anglo^ladiapf  pvo* 
nounoe  Bhoae-  8fe  Kayet,  Kyet. 

BASXJK,  B^9,  AflModi  wm. 

BASUNT1$E,  B«N9.  Hiptage  ynadeblota. 

BASWA  OB  BA6AVA,  is  said  to  baw 
originated  ihe  Jangam  saot.  See  Jaagam. 

BASWA  DEVA,  a  deity  mentioned  in 
inscription  at  Kaira  in  Guzerat. 

BAT.  ^^. 

IJ^nktfiii o.Q». 

Othelap]]L..„„». ...  ^am 
Shaiu  Oaclha|./v..HlNn. 
Bar-bhagul...    ...  HiNp. 

The  B^t  is  mentioned  in  I^^v.  xl  19:  Beul. 
|:iy,  18  :  h.  ii.  20  and  Baruch  yi.  ^^,  and 
is  generally  referred  to  as  an  unpi/Bai|  animal  oc 
as  illustrative  of  unsightly  things*  I(  is  of  tbfi 
Vespertilionicfa^,  47  ot  wliich  are  known  ii| 
SoutjjierM  Asia^  ai>d  of  th«  creatures  claased  bfi 
the  Anglo-Indians  as  bats  may  be  aftentionea 
thQ8^  of  the  ge<^era  Pteropus,  V^eipertilio»  Bbino- 
lophus,  Hipposideros,  Khiooppma  i  P)ao|^ua 
Nyctec^jus,  Kerivoula. 

In  Ceylon,  sonho  bate,  as  Bbipolopbiia  elSnia 
itar,  rubidus»  Kelaart ;  Hipposideroa  Vkuiinua, 
var  fulvua,  Kelaart ;  also  H,  apeoria  fwr  aareua^ 
Kelaart  hava  brillisBt  colours ;  bright  y«Uow» 
deep  orange  aud  a  rich  ferruginoua  brown  in^ 
clitting  tared.  Tbe  Pteropua BUward^iif  Qaofl^ 
ia  eaten  by  naiives*  and  its  flesh  is  eaid  to  i»* 
aemble  that  of  the  hare. 

Nine  species  of  bata  were  sent  by  Oaptaia 
Hut  ton  from  Missouri,  of  whieh  four 
European  and  included  in  the  Fauna 
taiinica.  These  were  KarbasleHua  eomrannii^ 
G^ray,  Myotis  murinns,  (Geoff.)  M  pipiatrelluft, 
(SchreberJ,  and  Scotophilas  scrotinne,  (Scbr.) 
Of  two  other  speeies  of  SroropHilus,  ono  only 
differs  a  little  in  colour  from  a  specimen  aaiit  by 
Mr.  H.E.  Strickland  asSe.  dflcycarpns,(Le9aler| 
and  the  other  wonhl  seem  to  be  undeseribod.  As 
regards  Plecot»9,  fcME  instanee^  upon  Ihe  mo&t 
careful  compaiison  of  fine  Snglish  apeoioMoa 
of  Pi.  Auritns  with  tbe  deeeription  of  Pl« 
tlomochroue»  Hodgson.  J,  A..  &  XVl»  S94, 
he  o,(ily  difference  detected  waa  that  tbe 
Himalayai)  ]^lecotue  would  seem  to  ]|avf 
shorter  (uir  <^bove ;  a  c^ost  ui^sstisfactoiw 
distinction,,  and  onJ)[  ooe  specimen  of  it  hag 
been  observed  :  ^nd  examples  of  Yesp.  Ial|i^|i^ 
Hodgson,  detained* — Mr*  ^^^h^,  Se^  Chai^f^ 
tera.   Mammalia* 

BAT.  SiAMBSB.  A  Bianaeo  aoift  ia  mhiA 
fonignara  apply  tbe  tern^  TikaL 
BAT.  Sana*  SioHa  Iidka^ 
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MATMTiM. 


BJITATAS  PAmCULkTll 


BATADI  NBBOOi  Beiig.  Paiitfpknnottt  or 
ahaddoelty  CitfQs  d^cuttaaa. 

BATAGUB,  a  genus  of  tortoises  of  the 
family  £riiydid8&,  order  Chelonia  of  which 
soTeral  sp«oi«a,  vit.  B*  lineal  us ;  Berdmoreii 
dhongoka;  oceilalat  Thurgii  and  itiviitelft 
060iir  In  Indian.  See  Beplilia. 

BATAKobBATIA.    See  India. 

BATANA*  UiMD.    The  pea:  JKsum  sail- 

BATANGI.  Hlif».  of  Haaaim  attd  Murree 
hUls,  Pyrua  Tariolo8e»  wild  pear. 

BATAN  ISLANDi  oAe  of  the  Baihee  group. 
The  nattrea,  who  are  a  dbCinct  raee,  are  well 
proportiofledt  of  a  eopper  colour,  and  medium 
steinre.  Tfaej  are  very  ngly :  their  hair  ia 
blacky  and  out  short*  Their  usual  dress  con- 
aiaCa  of  a  piece  of  ootian»  passed  round  the 
lainsiy  and  a  peeuliar^looking  conical  hat,  sur* 
moaniad  with  a  tuft  of  goat's  hair.  In  rainy 
wealher  they  wear  a  cloak  of  mshts,  through 
which  the  water  cannot  penetrate*  The  sole 
ettwering  of  the  women  is  a  piece  of  cotton^ 
fiMlened  below  the  boaom»  and  reaching  down 
tethe  knee.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Baahee 
group  pi  islands  are  very  mountainousi  At  the 
bank  «f  Saw  Domingo  the  land  rises  to  a  great 
heiiihl,  forming  a  reoMrkable  peak^  which  can 
beaemi  manir  icagnes  distant. — M^urrpal,Indian 
Ankipelajio,  p.  26. 

BATANe  LUFAB,  a  river  of  Borneo.  See 
KfMiSy  p.  56^7. 

BATANG  LUPAR»  a  range  of  mouo tains 
i*  Borneo^   and  a  river  arisiag  thcrefono,  on 
the  :terebas  Dyaks*  live.    See  India  816, 
ft70. 

BATAK  BUTOR.  fllN]^.  a  method  of  rice 
cnilivntion  by  sowing  broadcast. 

BAXAB  NI-UU.  Bnm.  Oitrus  dedamana.— 


BA TAB  alae  BATA3A|  Sams.,  also  BATA- 
BHA.  hmDf  it>  kind  of  lisfht  sv^etmcat^  so 
called  finim  being  made  with  potash  (baUsba«> 
Saicaa  eakes;  liUle  cakes  of  reined  sugar, 
oaadi  fai  India,  in  tbo  ceremonittl  of 
la  bindtt  mytbeioggr»  Gancea  is 
oftait  fflpianeBtad  easing  Batasa. 

BATAS;    MlJNDLEK     BEft^«^    BobiniB 
ciiidida. 

BATATA,  mut  T  Caavoivudus  batatas. 

BATATA.  Ponv.  Fo4«toa» 

BATATAS^  a  gea«M  of  pianU,  of  Ihe^natura) 
^tier  aawolvulaaBmit  of  which  B.  oissoides, 
«Mia;  pAnioufcita^  pinM^pbylla  and  viseida 
1^«9 beetf  onltivaled in  India}  but  B.  bignoni^ 
<Mea,  of  Cayanaa^and  B;  beteTophylte  of  Cuba 
WK  dea  httoisiB;  l^oor  amall  rooto  of  ft  bats* 
UM  Wife  sent  from  Aaattalia  by  Mf.  Dowdes- 
laeH,  and  alantad  by  Mr.  Hohde  at  Gui^oor, 
tl  waa  hrfplif  dlctiibtttcd,  voA  been 


in  A>ily  ttsc  ti  a  vegetable  prefefr6d  to  the 
common  dweet  potato,  as  being  leis  sweet  and 
mot's  farioaoeous—— i/firi^  SeporU^  Jf.  J6»  VoigL 
353.  Uog.  Yep.  Kinff,  536. 

BATATAS  EDULrs.-<7&o«y, 

Syn* 

Convolaius  batataa— ifjf«A.  Boxh. 
InouMBa  batatas. — Lam^ 
Gonvolvulua  esculentua. — Sprtng, 

„  edulia,~2%u»^, 

Ipomoea  C&ttebii. — Meyw, 


Shakr-kaUd^Ja  ...  Btvo. 

RaZwon Btrnw. 

Ka-ldong*^)o ,». 

Thiiii*bo-Nyan „ 

Sweetpotato,  Spanish  po- 
tato  Eno. 

Kissing  Comfits  of  Pal- 

flUff 

Nutr-alu HiMO. 

Lall  Sbakr  Kandalu  ,« 
Saf  ed  Shakr  kandalil ,, 


HmtelaT  also  Ktstila 

Batata  ?..... fp 

Kappakalenga.  Malbu:.. 

Valli-kelangu, Tsl. 

WslU  gadda  also  ofa^l- 

la-g  *'  tfenasu-g.  Tib. 

Ghiragadam,  Chilagada 

dampa^Qenota  gada.  Mo* 

hanam  var    erythro* 

rhi2a Tau 


Yar.  a.  erythrorhiza.      ^.  Icucorhiza, 

This  perennial  plant  with  creeping  steam 
waa  oHginally  a  native  of  the  Malay  Archipela- 
go, but  has  been  distributed  all  over  the  warm 
parte  of  the  world,  and  cultivated  for  its  edible 
roots.  These  are  long  and  cylindrical,  and 
are  often  eaten  raw  by  the  people  of  Indiai  but 
Europeans  boil  them  and  boil  and  fry  them,  and 
they  become  mealy  atd  sweet.  They  are  alladed 
to  by  Sbakspear  who  makes  Valstafr  in  the  mer- 
ry wines  of  Windsor  say  "  kt  the  sky  rain 
potatoes  and  hail  kissing  cbmfita/'  for  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  before  the  introduction  of 
potHtnes,  these  recetted  that  name,  the  kissing 
comfits  being  a  conserve^  There  are  two 
kinds,  those  with  red  and  those  with  white 
roots,  the  red  being  most  esteemed.  In  Brazil^ 
they  yield  a  spirit  the  vinto  de  Batatas  of 
Braiil.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  culti- 
vated in  the  TenasBcrim  provinces  and  the 
potato  like  roots  are  u^ed  in  various  ways.  It 
is  very  abundant,  but  is  vastly  inferior  both 
in  siKc  and  ipiaUty  to  the  iweet  potato  of  the 
southern  slates  of  .\ mcrica. —ifa^oa.  Merry, 
JFim  'rf  ^induoT.  Eoxb.  VoV  %.  p.  483.  Yoif^. 
868.  Ho^.  686.  Maton.  Ems^.  Bee  Vegetable* 
of  Southern  iildia,  ConitoWulUa  batatas* 

BATATAS,  PANICULATA— CHolft. 

Elya. 

Convolvulus  Panicolatus.— iwin, 

Gossipifoliua.— Sj)r«ii^« 
Insigois.— •^pr. 

Rosens.  *-*Z/i.      ^^_, 
Panicttlata.— ^.  B\iWBm^ 
Mauri  tiaoa.-^</<td^. 
Qaiaqu^obai— '  wiM% 
Oo8si|ttfoUa.— mWfl^. 
Erioajperma.— BeafMT. 

Inaignia.— in^.  , 
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*> 
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BATBXm. 


l^iiiii  KttmrA Bnro. 

Ithuia   Kumra Hind. 

PhSl  Modeka—MALBAL. 
Bfaa-chakra-gada. . . .  Tkl. 
Nela  gummudu 


t» 


Chiri  gummudu    „.Ttu 
Kalla  ueU  gom- 

.  mada   ,f 

Gummudu  tige ^ 

I  Deo  Kanohanam „ 

Grows  all  oyer  India,  the  Archipelago,  New 

Holland,  the  tropical   parts  of  S.  America : 

Boots  are  purgative— Fbi^^,  j>.  364-6.  Rox6, 1, 

478. 

BATATAS  PENTAPHTLLA,  OL  W.  le. 

Syn. 
ConTolvulua  hir8uttLS.-T^oj;&. 
„  munitus. —  Wall. 

„  aphylUis,— FiWant. 

TpomG&a  pentapbylla — Jack. 

Konda  gummada  I  PaU  Ntda  gummuda.  Tk* 

gadda Tkl,  | 

Grows  all  over  the  aoath  of  India  in  the 
ArohipelaflTO  and  islands  of  the  Paoitio. 

'  BATAVIA,  the  ancient  Jakatra,  situated 
oh  the  banks  of  the  large  river  Tji-li-wung,  in 
Java,  has  always  been  the  Capital  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  there.  According  to  M.  Temminck 
the  town  popolation  in  1882,  wak  about 
M 8,000,  as  follows  : — 
Europeans...  MOO  Moors  and  Arabs,  1,000 

Chiiiese...     25,000  Slaves 9,600 

Natives...     80,000  ToUl...  118,000 

*  The.  island  contains  about  nine  millions 
of  inhabitants,  chiefly  mahomedans.  The 
river  is  also  oalkd  Jaccatra  the  town  is  in 
Lat.  6^  9'  8,  Lonv  1 06«  51'  B.  60  miles  E.  8. 
B.  of  the  Straits  of  Snnda.  Batavia  was  found- 
ed by  the  Dutch  in  1619.  It  was  taken  by  a 
British  force  from  India  in  1811,  but  restored 
in  Aug.  1816,  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Dutch 
Governor  General,  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
a  large  garrison,  and  has  an  extensive  marine 
arsenal.  The  bay  and  harbour  are  well  adapted 
for  eommerce,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  pepper,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo, 
spices,  hides,  and  teak  wood.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  opium  and  piece  goods. — JS^o-  3  Jour. 
Ind.  Arch,  See  Netherland  India,  Palo  nyas, 
or  Nias  Sourabaya. 

BATOUIAN,  a  large  island  fronting  the  S. 
W.  part  of  Gilloio« 

'  BATE,  a  low  island  of  considerable  siae, 
fotming  the  extreme  northernly  point  of  the 
Sanrashtra  peninsula.  Even  at  the  Greek  in- 
vasioi^  the  daring  reckless  pirates,  the  Sangara 
of  Bate,  were  notorious  men  steeped  in  crime, 
and  hardened  in  defiance  of  all  human  law. 
According  to  the  mythological  h«ro  worship  of 
the  hind  us,  it  was  in  Bate  or  Pirates  isle  that 
Krishna  or  Kanya  acted  the  part  of  the  Py- 
thian .Apolto,  and  redeemed  the  sa6red  books, 
alayintc  his  Hydra  foe,  the  Takshac,  who  had 
purloined  and  ooooealed  them  in  one  of  those 
gigantic  shellv  whence  the  island  has  its 
name.— ^jPoffan^^  Western  India,  Vol.  II.  p. 
4  k  5. 


BATHAMA  NUNA.  Til, 
Batham  YennaL    Tak.   Oil  of  Amygdiioa 
communis  ;  oil  of  almonds. 
BATHING.  Eng. 


Sar  Nahaoa Hikd. 

Hamam  l«na n 


Sth'naDum.8!r.  Tv.  Tm 
Abbi-angtna...,,  „    „ 
Oonda.  8Aiia  Tak.  Tiiu 


Bathing,  amongst  the  Jews,  mahomedani 
and  hindus,  is  a  religious  rite :  the  Hebrew  legii- 
lator,  Moses,  has  conveyed  his  laws,  to  the 
Jews  and  Mahomedans,  and  in  Turkey,  Egypt 
and  Persia,  public  baths  are  established  in  the 
principal  cities.  The  Rev«  W,  Robinson  men- 
tions {RobinBon*8  Travels,  Vol.  II. p.  W) 
that  at  one  place  he  found  the  baths,  is 
extensive  building,  with  a  front  fifly-niue  feet 
wide,     occupying  half  a   quadrangle. 

The  mahomedans  have  two  kinds  of  sblo* 
tion,  or    lustration,  the     "  Gliasal"  or  Isgil 
washings   for   all  classes,   after  any  kind  of 
bodily     uneleanness    such    as  the-  polloiio 
nooturna,  men&es,   coitus   or   chiki-birth,  for 
until  purified  it  is  unlawful  to  eat,  pray,  toneh 
the   koran,  or  go  to  Uie  mosque.    If  the  Irgil 
Ghasal  be  not  needed  nevertheless  before  pnyer 
the  ITiXhl  or  washing  in  a  prescribed  naoDer 
of  the  face,  hands  and  feet  is  indispenable.  U 
occupies  two  or  three  minutes.    The  Wm  it 
only  needed,  when  any  minor  cause  of  impn- 
rity  as  in  performing  the  natural  functiosi  hi>- 
occurred.     Where   water  is  not  to  be  bed,  the 
Teyammom,   or    rubbing   the   face  legs  and 
hands  with  fine  dust  or  dry  sand  sufficei. 

In  Persia,  there  are  certain  periods  allotted 
for  the  women  to  go  to  the  bath.  Ousely  notien 
this  (Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  80')  in  mcDtionisg 
that  the  bath-horn,  in  Persian  Buq-i-Hamsm  u 
sounded  to  announce  that  the  city -batbi  are 
heated  and  open  for  the  reception  of  womsn ; 
this  bath  trumpet  being  sometimes  a  horn 
sometimes  a  conch  shell.  In  Imiia  there  are 
no  such  baths,  either  for  Hindoos  or  mabo-. 
medans  :  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in  Club- 
Houses  there  are  a  few  swimming  bathe  for 
Europeans  but  the  bath  places  of  the  Britiab 
in  India  are  private.  Hindoos  generally  rttoit to 
a  river  side  or  tank,  and  mahomedans  liketbe 
British,  bathe  in  their  own  endoiures. 

The  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  purified  tbcis 
selves  by  bathing  in  the  morning  and  plungtof 
into  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Nile. 

The  lustration  of  the  Jews  is  described ja 
Mark  vii,  2-5  where  he  mentions  tbst  sm 
the  Pharisees  saw  some  of  the  **disciplea»^ 
bread  with  defiled  (that  is  ta  say  with  onffiafe* 
ed  hsnds)  they  found  fault  j  for  the  Pbsnaaei 
and  all  the  Jews  except  they  wash  their  hasdi 
oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  eMei«. 
And  when  they  come  from  the  market  eieepi 
they  wfcsh,  they  eat  not;  and  »»"»J  fi*!: 
things  then  bs,  whioh  iliey  hai9  MeifM  ^ 


BATUINt}. 


BATTA. 


hcM^  M  ilM  washiig  of  poU  and  pans,  bram 
^aaaela  and  of  tables,"  Aud,  up  to  the  preaeut 
boor,  tbe  hindn  ritual  is  almost  identical.  Along 
the  banka  of  ibe  Gsngea  at  every  large  plaee, 
orowda  of  men  and  women  are  to  be  seen  at 
oeitain  boors  of  tbe  day,  batbipg  oiose  together 
in.  a    aiate  ofnadity. 

Tbe  binda   Sthiianam«  after  ohild  birth»  is 
performed  tbe   16th  day:  in  this   purificatory 
site  tbe    mabomedans   adhere  to  the   Hebreir 
forty  daya.     Amongst  the   hindos,  tbe  Sthna* 
Bern  IS  tbe  religious  rite  of  purification,   and 
ovdinarily  performed  once  daily,   in  tbe  early 
morning,  their  evening  ablution,  not  involving 
tbe  bead^  bat  from. the  neck.     The   Abbian- 
Stbnsnam,  is  that,  generally  twice  a  week, 
wbieb  the  bead  is  anointed  with    oil,  and 
poods  to  tbe  anointing  of  the  Jewish  cere. 
flsonial,  and  to  tbe  Indian  mabomedan's  Sar-Na. 
abne,  or  head-wasbing,  of  which  perhaps  the 
iniiiatofy  head-washing  rite  of  certain  crafts^ 
men  in   Britain   is  a  remnant :    as,   possibly 
leey,  aianilarly,  be  the  feet  washing,  aa  a  mar* 
riage   ceremony.    In   Britain  the  brides-  feet. 
are    waabed,   and    in   the  south   of  India,  the 
et^^aged    80B-in-law«   performs   the  ceremony 
palal-kal-kazhurTiradn,     Tarn)      of     washing 
bio   intended  fatbor-in-law's  feet,  Mr.  Layard 
tella  na  that  amongst  the  Tiyari  of  the  Nes 
toriaaay  tbe  girls  and   women  bathe  unrestrain- 
ed by  the  presence  of  men,  in  the  streams  or  at 
Ibe  doora  of  their  houses,  the  men  neither  heed 
nor  interfere,  and  their  wives,  and  daughters 
are  not  tbe  less  virtnoos.  In  Japan,  there  are 
bathing   bouaes,  in   which  at  Hakodadi  both 
saea  aad  women  of  tbe  lower  ranks   assemble. 
Mr.  Uodgaon  tella  us  that  on  one  occasion  at 
Tedo^tba  bathers  of  both  sexes  indiscriminately 
•allied  onl  to  aae  them  pass,  from  some  twenty 
ef  tbeb  common  cells,  in  sli  the  natural   sim- 
plicity of  our  first  parents  costume  before  their 
eapiiUdoa.On  another  occasion  when  Mr.Aloock 
Vent,  preceded  by  a   band    of  music   to  the 
Gofemor'a  Inmnn  all  the  bathers  of  both 
•eaaa  came  out,,  nnabasbed  and  without  the 
alightcst  idea    or  reflection   that  they   were 
nekedy  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  a  good  long 
on  tbe  novel  spectacle.     But,  latterly,  if 
opean  attempta  to  draw  the  curtain  before 
tbe  beib  bonae,  be  is  received  with  storms  of 
I,  and  told  very  plainly  to  go  about  his  busi* 
The  functions  of  the  skin  cannot  be  pre- 
ed  in  bealthy  activity,  nor  tbe  changes  of 
effectually  guarded  agsinst  without  tbe 
faeqaent  naa  of  the  bath.    The  warm,  tepid, 
cold,  or  abowar  bath,  aa  a  meana  of  preserving 
bacllb,  ought  to  tie  of  as  common  use  as  a 
cbanga  of  apparel*  On  a  large  scale  hatha  are 
eaoBoaiisaliy  heated  by  steam^     The  sickly,  tbe 
egad,  tbe  weak,  and  the  intemperate  should 


seldikm  be  used  in  the  higher  table  lauds  of 
India,  even  by  the  strong. — 8fmnerai*9  Voyage^ 
p,  1^1,' Hodgion* 9  Nagasaki^  p.  2b'Z,  Layard'^ 
Nineveh^  Vol.  L  Ro6iH9on*9  TmveU,  Fol.  iu 
p.  149.  0uilty*9  TraveU,  Vol.  L  _p.  30  K 
See  Ablution  Anointing,  Demavend,  Hamam^ 
Lustration,  Purification. 

BATUU,  also  Bathua,  Hind.  G&enopodium 
aibum,  much  grown  in  the  hills  of  the  W.. 
Himalaya. 

BATIN.  See  Jakun. 

BATINAU,  the  richest  province  of  Oman. 

BATIK,  UiND.  Quail. 

BATIS.  Hind.  Acouitum  beterophyllum. 
See  Atees. 

BATIS,  a  genus  of  the  Urtioacese,  B.  fruti* 
cosa  is  a  shrub  of  Chittagong. 

BATIS  SPINOSA,  Syn.  Boib.  YoL  iii.  p. 
763-  Trophis  spinosa.   Wilide. 

One  of  the  Urticacem,  a  creeping  plant,  a 
native  of  the  Moluccas  and  of  the  easteru  part 
of  Peninsular  India. 

BAIKAH.  Hind,  of  Mutree  hills,  Cdlia 
caucasica,  nettle  tree. 

BAILEE.  Gu2.  Hind,  oorruption  of  Eog- 
Bottles. 

BATN-BAD-BATK.  Arabo— Persic,  fron» 
generation  to  generationt  a  form  of  grantin§^ 
land. 

BATNIB.   See  Batnere;  Kabul,  p.  440. 

B ATN  ULKAR,  a  tribe  of  weavers  in  the 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly  districts  who  speak  a 
slang  dialect— fr«2a. 

BATOCERA  BUBUS,  the  Coojroominga 
beetle,  penetrates  tbe  trunks  of  youqg  eocoanut 
trees  near  the  ground  and  deposits  its  egus  in 
the  centre.  Its  grubs  when  hatched  eat  their 
way  upwards  through  the  centre  of  the  tree  to 
tbe  top  and  kill  it.— Hartw  T.  W- 

BATOOLA.    BfNo.    Cicer  arietinum. 

BATOO  POOTIE.   See  Pedir  Point 

BATOTI.  HiMD.  diseased  pulse,  caused  by 
the  east  wind. 

BATBAGHIA,  a  sub-class  of  the  dasa 
Reptilia,  jodudiug  sU  the  frogs,  it  is  arranged 
by  naturalists  into  two  orders,  viz.  (I)  Batrar 
chia  salientat  audi  i  [2)  Batraobia  apods^  Tlie 
order  B.  salients  hss  the  families,  Eanidss  and 
Discoglossidfl^,  Gthinodermatids,  BMfonidas  and 
Polypedatidm  the  order,  Batracliia  baa  but  one 
family,  Gosciliidm.   See  Reptilia. 

BaTBACUOSTOMUS  MONllEGEB.  See 
Aves  ;  Birds  :  Orniibology. 

BATSALI  COOEA.  Tel.  Portulaca  qu^ 
drifida. 

BATSIIIGGAI,  Pashtu,  Cutler's  sand. 

BATTA.  Hind.  Difference  or  rate  of 
£xdisnje:e:  Extra  hllnwanee* 

BATTA,  a  supposed  abqriginal  race  inhabit- 
ing the  island  of  SuinatrSf  are  not  unlike  the 


ncaid.thin».of  Ibo  cold  bath,  whiok  should  >  Malay  and  Binua  oUbe  Maky  peninsula  in 
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IbatnrD ;  but  are  a  finer  moe  of  men.    Thef 
are  said  to  eat  their  aged   relatives,  a  ou»tom 
meutioiied  by    Herodotus  as  prevalent  among 
the  Massageta  (Herod.   Clio  I.  c.  216),  and 
apeaking  of  the    eastern  countries   of  India 
CLhalia  III.  c.  99),  producing  gold,  and  tribu- 
triry  to  the  Persians  under  Darius,   he  partica- 
larizea  the  Padm,  a  pastoral  people  ;  amongst 
whom  when  auy  person   falls   siok,  or  arrives 
at  an  advanced  age,  his   friends  dispatch  him, 
and  eat  his  flesh  with  rejoicing.    Hennell,  in  his 
chapter   on  the    tweaty   Satrapies  of  Durius 
Hysta^pes,  is  of  opinion,  that  H(?rofiotus,  when 
he  thus  describes  ttieeasi  of  India  and  customs 
of  the  Padaei,  roust  have  meant  a  tribe  who  in- 
habit the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  proper  and 
Sanscrit  name  of  which,  he   says  is    Padda : 
Oanfjca  being- tlie  appt'Uative  only  :   so  that  tiie 
Padflei  may    answer  to  the   Gangarida  Greek 
writers  with  whom  formerly  it  was  usual    for 
i\\¥i    peo^>le  to  eat   their  parents  when  too  old 
for  work*  The  old  people Sfiecced  the  horitontHi 
Wanch  oi  a  tree,  and  quietly   auspenUed  them- 
selves by  their  hands,  while  their  chil  iren  and 
neighbours    forming  a   circle,   danced    n>and 
them  crxing  out '  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  then  it 
will  fall.'      Ibis  praKmce  iidk.  place  during  the 
season  of  Hmes,  when   salt  and   pepper   were 
plenty,    and   as   soon   as    the  victims  became 
fatigued,   and    could    hold   on  no  longer,  tiiey 
fell  liown,  When  all   hands   cut  them  up  and 
made  a  h^^ariy  meal  of  ihem. **- Memoir9,  p. 
427.  NewholdCB  BrUUh  SetOementa,   Vol  IL 
fp,  370  L  2,  3.    See  India,  p,  318.  Jakun. 

B\TTA,  a  river  near  Kyrada  in  Dehra  alsri 
near  KulUisur  in  Umbnlla. 

BaTTAL.  Hind.  Euonymus  fimbriata  or 
£^  Hamilton li :  in  Kagh^n,  it  is  Pyrus  aucu- 
paria. 

BATTAM,  an  island  in  the  south  side  of 
the  straits  of  Singapore. 

BATTANTA  ISLAND  separates  Damfrier 
and  Pitt  Straits  from  each  other,  aid  is  about 
45  miles  long.  MaliO,  its  Southern  cape,  is  in 
Lat.  0*  56*  S;  Long.  1 3(1^  25' B.— i?ora^ 
hurgh,     See  Pitt  Strait. 

BATTEE  SAL.  Hind.  Dipterocarpus 
alatus. 

BATTIA,  Zf  hindn  aeet  who  worship  Vishnu 
and  his  ineamations  as  Baltaji  at  Panderpur 
and  Tripati.  They  have  a  great  reverence  for 
their- guru,  whom  they  style  mnha  raj,  and 
place  at  his  disposal  Tan,  man  and  dhan,  body, 
miiid  and  raeans^  and  reeently  in  Bombay 
Bcaiidalous  immoralities  regarding  and  camlesi* 
ness  of  their  women  were  ahown.  Thuy  are 
generally  Bierchafits«    See  BaHaji,  Tirapati. 

RATI  ICALOA,  a  rown  of  OeyloR  in  Long. 
81*>49'R  and  Let.  6^  4r  N. 

BATTLES  OF  INDIA,  Anciently,  the  Sodlia 
ttid  Aftbtor  asjlUtt»  md  tke  Jhai^»  of  €f  itfeiat 


dMBomied  in  the  pfeaenoe  of  Ihv  twuof 

fought  on  foot  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Kadaai]r% 

the  Persian  General^  Takharjan,  dismounted    «o 

fight  with   Zahif,  the   Arab  champion.     Thie 

was  a  common  practice  of  Europe  in  the  naiddla 

agea,  the  emperor  Conrad's  cavalry  felloered  ii  m 

the  second  crusade,  and  tbe  Engbsb  wben  fight* 

ing  at  North  AUcrton  the  battle  of  tbe  aiaad- 

ard  ;  Sir  John  Uawkwood,  a  kmgbl  of  fidwcri 

111.  introduced  the  practice  into  Italy^  and  tbe 

l^glish  followed  it  in  the  battle  of  Crevent  emI 

Verneuil.      The  chief  battlea    and  aieges    mb 

India  from  which  British  supremacy  has  re- 

sniti'dyhave  been  won  at  Plasaey,by  Cord  CUvo  ia 

1757  against  the  mahomedan  power  in  Bengal^ 

Plassey  being  the  name  given  to  the  batile  field 

from  the  circumstance  tHat  it  was  covered  wiib 

the    pulaa    tree,  Bntea  frondosa.     Tne   aiege 

of  Seringapatam   in    1799  was  of  importance^ 

also  the  battles  of  Asaaye  and  Argauai,  fouiebi 

by   Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  1303  aiiainat  tbe 

MahratUs.     la    18t)3    Allygurh    Laawanie^ 

both     won     by    Lord     Lake    and     Qeneral 

Fraser  aicainst   Sindiah's  battaliona  of  Meb* 

rattas,  traineti  by  Perron.     Tbe  battle  of  Dt^ 

in  1804  :  Mehidpore  in  1817  agamst  the  Mab- 

rattHS  :  Ashti,  in  1818,  ajeainai  the  Mahraiiea. 

In   1819  Assergur.   In    l3aS44^6   against  tbe 

Burmese  and  in  1826  Bhurtpore  fell :  in  J  3441 

and  1842  ajiainat   the  Ohioe»e  :  184S  agaioat 

the  Amirs   of  Sindh   by  Sir   ( Charles  Napiei. 

[n  1846    sgainst  the  Sikhs  at  Sobraon  :  \&\» 

Mnltan,  and  again  in  1849,  agaiuat  tbe  Sikbe 

at  Guaerat.     In  1856  in  Persia,    in  1857  and 

8-9   in  northern  India,  at  Delhi  and  Luebnow 

against  the  native  soldiers' in  revolt  and  uetfly 

the  whole  of  north  western  India  in  reiteiliov, 

Tne  war  progrees  of  the  Brit?iafa  in  liitiia,  hw 

been  by  dissinnliir  mtiitary  taetioa.  When  in  the 

field,  as  with  Lord  Olive  at  Plassey,  witb   Sir 

Arthur  Wellesley  at  Asaaye,  with  Lord  Lake  at 

Laswaree,  Futtebghur  and  AfauUurh,  in  \%l% 

at    Naifpore,  in  18i4-5-6  in  Burmah  wtth.S)ir 

Arohibald    Campbell,  in  China    184U3   ondor 

Lord    Gough,  against  the  Silhs^  at  GnsenH^ 

uinier     that     Commander  ;  and   againaa   tbi' 

Persians  in     IS 56  under  Sir  James   Oiitvan^ 

it  was  by  baldly  throwing  the  stable  BntM: 

troops,   bowevev  few  iu  immberS'  a»d    eAar 

long    marebea,    against     the    ksa  oobeveat 

native  leviea,  however  nnmeroas  \  and  in  thr 

iste^e  operations  ageinat  Seringapetao^  agaiaet 

Gnwilghur,  against  Bbtirtpoae  both  is  18M 

and  Idddy  by  penaipering  detenoinetiea.  Laid 

CIyde*s4ypennioB8>of  18i6-1059,  hoiaeveaywwtf 

marked  by  the  wary  methedioal  mevementef  vaaa 

bodies,  against  tbe  revolted  soldiery  end  reha^' 

lioes  races  ;^by  the  meeaarsd,  pondereua,  bel' 

slew  traaap  of  splendid  infantry,  with  theaeval«» 

ry  and  artillery  in  aid.  The  only  cavalry  m^/nf^ 

ment  of  note  tbajb  ooautved  iraa  after  tbe  battia- 
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tfOftvsapore  when  ostke  9th  Dc»Mibtf  18I^8» 

|lr  Hope  Omit  with  th^  99tJb  LtDceri,  tome 

wtivt  CaTiJry  and  Horae  ArtHlery  moved  3d 

Biiei  to  the  Shao*rajpom  f  haut  on  the  Gaogea, 

lad  attacked  the  tying  rabela  defeating  them 

aadesptanagall  tlieguna  witkout,  on  hia  aide,  a 

liagle  easBftlty.    Sir  H.  Bose  htd  defeated  the 

amy  of  Gwalior  before  that  oity  on  the  SOth 

and  en  the  21et  Jane  18(8,  Sir  Roibert  Napier 

fith  the  14rh  Light  Pnigoona^  aome  native  ea- 

idiy  and  a  battery  of  artillery  not  60t)   in  all 

went  in  their  piiraoit  and  oame  up   with  the 

lylH^O  rebel  aepoya  with  their  30  gana  at  Jowra 

ittpore  where  be  oharged  into  the  ihickeat  of  the 

fiemy  and  oompleie<i  their  diapersion.     But  of 

the  100,000  Native  soldiera  who  xevolted  in 

llajaod  June  18^7,  though   m^uiy  (li<^d  from 

4iaaai^  probably  oot  more  than  40,000  from 

iial  ttt  laat  were   kiHed  or  wounded.     In  the 

tt?9hof  18/{7»from  May  till  ih«  80lh   Sep* 

temhertlie  Briiiah.  aoidier  ei<ied  by  the  few  na* 

titaireopa  who  remained  ataunoh,  in  all  45,0(!0 

Britiili  and  60,000  native  had   to  Hruggle 

for  their  livet  aie»iuat  120,000  aepoy   troopa 

aadin  c^ual  number  of  eivil  rebela  evc^  one 

¥  wboB  in  Oudb  itnd  Robiiound  had  been  born 

a  aoliiier.    The  firat  aid   that  the  Britiah  aot 

Vaa  the  Sikh  levies  aent  by  Sir  J    Lewrenee' 

fran  Lahore.    Id  all;  the  Briiiah  and  native 

tVDoparoae  to  about  ljfO,000  before  the  end  of 

Uf7,aiid  before  July  1  »i^8  there  werei  80>0u0 

Bfitiali  aoldiera  in  India.  But  up  to  September 

Itel,  the  amaller  number  of  41^,000  Britiah 

^  60,000  natives  had  to  eombat  for   their 

hvciigaiaat  not  Icea  than  S00,000  eombatants 

llo^OOOof  whom  had  been  regularly  trained 

N^ttiai  or    partially     trained    polioe.      Be* 

bttthaaad  of  Septefnber  18&7  Delhi  had  fallen 

eed  tU  ^  relief  of  Lucknow  before  the  re- 

eript  fioai  Biifslaod  of  other  aid  tiinn   a  wing 

tf  the  6tb  Fuailiera  and  the  »Olh  l*.  I. 

TW  real  relief  of  Luokimw  took  place  on 
tW  Ith  Braember  1857.  After  liord  Clive'a  ai-r 
lirai,  Lacknow  remained  to  l>e  beeief^ed,  and 
eapittrad,  Cawnpore  to  be  releeaed  from  the 
Ovalior  ooolingeifti,  and  Oudh  and  Hohilcund 
aliaied  from  the  armed  rebellion,  and  under  Sir 
Btigh  Koae,  Cential  India  fvaa  reaiored  ta 
fimiib  auprrmeey.  Towarda  September  1897» 
ead  ftea  that  time  onwarda  (and  an»ongal  the 
Cratof  theaecame  Lord  Clyde)  Biriiiah  troopa 
came  ii^  at  first  in  email  bodiea  nnd  then  in 
iaiKS  until  tke  entire  re-iuiorcemeni  of  50i,()00 
ttea  had  arriveii  from  Britain  to  re-eaAabbah  in 
theaaatSntain's  auprrmaoy.  Asa  matler  of 
kMl«iy  it  mav  be  wall  lo  reeord  here  the  atveoalh 
^  bviah  aoldiera  in  India  in  the  years  of  and 
|M{diately  pyeoeding  and  suoeeeding  the 
'^  te  «how  h»w  gien%  tbeii  numbers 


In  India. ' 

Britiah 

Soldiera. 

V 

1853 

48,70» 

1863 

46,9S3 

1854 

47,146 

1856 

46,093 

1866 

46,i04 

45,527 

Accorrling  to  Pol.  Norman 

1857 

of  the^-e  5,000  in  Persia. 

62,500 

Arcordiiig   lo  G'lil.  Bal 
four   of  these   4,000  in 

1868 

«4.000 

Abyeairria. 

Throughout  India,  generally,  the  objf ot  of  tboae 
with  whom  the  Bniiah  from  their  iirat  entry  on 
the  arena  had  come  incontHor,tbe  mHhomedans, 
Malirattaa,  Sikha,    SindiaNa  nnd   Afghans,  tied 
been  personal,  cither  to  g:ain  new  lands  or  to  hold 
such  as  were  in  their  pnasnasiony  and  impressed 
by  the  haliiia  and  eustoma   of  aKe-**they  huve' 
moally    been   reaoy  to  yield  or    retreai   when 
preasfrd,  with  the  belief  liiat  they   onuld  regain 
or  letitrn  when  opportunity  recurned  ;  for  exoept* 
the   Bind  Amirs,  not  one  elf   bH*  the   ruling' 
powera  in  iDdia  and  ita*  borders   with,  whom* 
the    Britii*li  came   in  cdntad,   bad  poasees^d- 
authority  in    the    country    Umgct  than    tha 
British  UiemseWes. 

The  battles  fought  by  the  British  in  the 
18th  century  were  chiefly  for  existence  and  a 
standing:  groQnd,and  the  names  of  the  (creat  Lord, 
(■live,  Colonel  Lawrancc,  Sir  Barry  Close,  Lord 
Oornwallis,  and  General  Harris^  were  conspi- 
cuous amongst  others   of  their  countrymen. 

Calcutta    was  taken  on  the   2nd  Jan-  1757 
and  Fort  William  on  the  5th  Feb.  1757. 

The     battle  of   Piasaey    was  fought    and 
won    in    1757^   by  Lord    (live  against    the 
mabomedan   power  in  Bengal,  which  uave  ihe 
British    supremacy   there.    It  was  f<  ugtit  on  a 
plain  covered  with  the    Pulaa  (Butea  frondosa^ 
hence  the  histoncal  name  of  ih«*   battle  plain* 
The  Carna'ic  came  into  the  En^dlish  poaaesaion, 
partly  by  gift,  partly  by  treaties,   and  in  part, 
aa  the.  result  of  battles   fougiit  in    tbti    18th 
century   against   both   mahemedan  and    hindu 
sovereigns^     Amongst  these  may  beeiiumerat* 
eii»  Sboliuffhur^  taken  27tb  Sept,   17^1,  Nega* 
pataro   suTiendarefi.  ISih  Nov,  1781,   battle  of - 
Gu^'daloredf  18tb  June  17&1 

The  takiu^  of  Bangalore  from  Ttpoe  Mtnn, 
en  the  £Ut  idaroh  l?ill,  gavt;  a  permanent, 
position  in  Mysore,  but  it  wsw  eight  years  later^ 
wshen  denngapatafla  #as  stenned,  on  the  4tli 
Ufff  ilM  (jMt  tim  eonntey'  name  unte  fixitUir 
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control,  bj  the  replaoemeut  of  the  hindu  des- 
cendant of  formerrulers  on  the  throne. 

The  campaign  of  1803,  commenced  on  the 
7th  August,  It  was  directed  a|i:ainst  Sind- 
iah  and  Perron  and  the  Bhonslah  rajah  of 
Berar  •«  these  two  Mahratta  powers  had  1% 
resrular  battalions  officere<l  by  Frenchmen,  and 
iSOO,()00  troops  untrained,  but  from  the 
sources  whence  they  were  drawn,  such  took  even 
a  higher  social  standing  than  their  soldiers  of 
the  line.  Before  the  end  of  December  there 
were  gained  by  the  British  four  battles, 
amongst  which  were.Assaye  and  Argaiintand 
LRSwarie, -rthe  British  comfileted  eighti  sieges 
and  storms,  and  effected  the  nlmnst  total  dis- 
truction  of  the  72  trained  battalioiM,  the  die* 
persion  of  the  rest  of  their  armies,  the  cap- 
ture of  738  pieces  of  cannon,  the  British 
feroe  being  about  5^»000  regular  troops, 
amonest  which  were  10,000  British  soldiers. 
To  effect  these  results  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
been  moving  northwards,  taking  A.hinednug- 
gar  the  key  of  the  Dekhan  ;  taking  Gawilt^hur 
in  the  Vindhya,  also  Asseerehur  ;  and  Lord 
Lake  moved  southward*  fighting  the  bsttle  of 
Laswari.  In  those  y^^ars,  also,  Jeswant  Rro 
Holkar,  when  he  opposed  the  British  in  1803, 
had  100,000  rcjEuJai  troops,  aroonorst  whom 
were  600.000  lis^ht  horse,  and  ISO  guns  with 
the  fortress  of  Chandore  and  G  dini^urh.  From 
the  taonos  adopted,  thi<»  moveable  force  baffled 
the  British  oommHndKrs  and  hU  the  milirary  po- 
wer of  India  from  April  1804  till  the  15th  Fe- 
bruary 1805.  On  the  2ntl  Aoril  1805,  Jeswant 
Rao  Ho'kar,  wasngain  defeat-d  by  Lord  Lake 
who  marched  all  night  and  at  daybreak  entered 
HoIkar*s  camp,  which  he  ccnpletely  broke  up 
In  this,  in  going  and  coming.  Lake  marched  fifty 
miles.  Lord  Lake  eabscquently  in  December 
\Sii5  marehed  in  his  pursuit  405  miles  in  43 
days  from  Secundra  to  the  Beas  river  at  the 
RaJKhat'  In  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar's  final  over- 
throw, Lord  Lake  marched  360  miles  in  a  fort- 
night to  reach  Delhi  which  3ir  D.  Ouchterlony 
was  defending  against  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar. 
But  on  Holkar's  abandonment  of  Delhi  on  the 
14th  and  15th  October  1804  Lord  Lnke  follow- 
ed him,  and  at  length  with  a  small  body  of 
8,000  British  horse  and  artillery  amongst  which 
were  the  8th  and  37th  dratroons,  made  a  forced 
march  of  about  48  mil^-s,  defeated  the  forces 
of  Holkar,  about  60,000,  near  Purruckabad, 
followed  10  miles  in  pursuit  and  returned  to 
camp,  making  a  journey  of  about  70  miles 
in  24  hoars,  with  a  loss  of  22  (Ira^oons 
killed,  and  20  Europeans  and  natives  wounded. 
,  Amir  Khan,  the  Bohilla  chieftain  of  Bohil* 
cund  forsook  the  Bhartpore  Bejah,  but  was 
IpUowed  by  General  Smith  whom  Lord 
Lake  sent  io  pmrsait.     After  a  march  of  700 


taken  and  defeated  at  Afsalghar  at  the  feot  of 
the  Himalayas  on  the  2nd  March  1804  sail 
Amir  Khan  was  conveyed  across  the  Qangesand 
Jumnah  in  March,  but  he  rejoineri  HoIkar^s 
camp  under  Bhurtpore»  At  Laswari,  in  Oeni-> 
ral  India,  in  1 803,  Lord  Lake  anH  General 
Fraser  fought  and  won  a  battle  sgainst  tbe 
battalions  of  Scindia  and  Perron. 

Delhi,   battle    of lltfa  Sept.  1803 

Agra, city  of,  taken •• I7th      „     1803 

Agra,  taken 19th      „    I8i>3 

AUyf^hur,  assault  of  (he  for- 
tress of 4th    Sept.  1803 

The  Jato  of  Bhartpore  were  inclined  to  side 
with  Jeswant  fiao  Holkar,  and  that  fortrew 
was  invested  by  Lord  Lake  in  1S06,  snd  after 
several  determined  assaults  made  without  oap- 
tarinu:  the  place,  the  Rsjah  sued  for  termi.  In 
1825,  however,  during  the  Burmese  wsr,  polled 
up  by  the  belief  thst  their  mud  fort  wsi  io- 
pregnable,  they  again  drew  down  the  ani;er  of 
the  Indian  GoTernmenty  and  the  fort  vii 
taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  January  iSM. 
Bhurtpore,  is  on  the  borders  of*  the  desert  of 
Rajputanah.  When  besieged  by  Lord  Lake 
in  1806,  with  10,00»  regular  soldiers  and 
foar  determined  assHults  were  made  on  Jaovny 
9th  and  22nd  and  February  20th  and  llstbntia 
each  instance  repulsed,  i  hough  at  the  ebee,  tlie 
besieged  on  the  10th  April  1805^  yielded  to 
terms.  In  those  four  fruitless  attacks,  tke 
British  loss  was  8»03  killed  and  wonnded,  of 
whom  103  were  officers.  In  1826,  it  wasajtsin 
besieged  and  sucoessfully  stormed  by  Lord 
Combermere.  The  walla  were  built  of  unb«ked 
brick  or  clay.  Agra  city  was  tsken  on  the  I7tk, 
and  the  f Stress  nn  the  1 9th  October  1803. 
Sir  David  Onohterlonj^,  a  general  of- 
ficer  of  the  Bengal  Army,  for  8  dnys  defend* 
ed  Delhi  airainst  the  Mahrntti  Jesusnt  Bao 
Holkar,  repulsing  repeated  assaults  thooKh 
with  open  breaches,  till  on  the  night  of  tbe 
16th  October  1804  on  the  approach  of  Lovd 
Lake,  Holkar  withdrew.  From  that  time  the 
rooghul  Emperor  of  Delhi  became  a  stipen- 
diary of  the  British.  The  Nepaul  war  ended 
on  the  ISth  March  1816.  It  was  sQceessfailr 
conducted  by  8ir  David  Ouchrerlonv,  but  tbers 
fell  GeneralGillespie  who  had  relieved  Vell(M« 
when  it  was  seized  by  rebels  in  I808,tfd 
who  had  distintruished  himself  in  Js^*  " 
August  and  September  1811.  Several  in^ 
in  the  mountain  vaHeys  of  the  HiDtthja, 
wiere  then  ceded  to  the  Indian  Governmeat. 

The  territories  on  the  tiorth-west  partw 
poninsnlar  India,  hate  been  chiefly  aoqtuiw 
from  the  Madhratta  sov^eigns,  as  tberesaiisof 
war  and  victories  gained  and  fortressea  tM*- 
Bombay  island,  came  by  gift  fromf  PertugV)  f 

^     .  part  of  the  dower  of  king  Charles  the  8eoaa*« 

milei  in  iA  dajs,  Amir  KhaMParmy  was  oyer- 1  bride.    The  principal  battles  were  in  tbe  begiB- 
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inii^  of  the  19th  century,  and  in  1817,1818,  and 
1819,  fought  by  Qeneral  Wellesley,  Sir  Thomas 
Hialop  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  Of  these  Ahmed- 
iiiiggur,  sarrender  of  city    1 1th  Aua:.   1803* 

Assaye,  batUe  of .23rd  Sept.  1803 

Berhampore    surrendered 16th  Oct.  1803 

Ahmednuggur  city  was  taken  by  Sir   Arthur 

Wellesley    on   the   11th    Aupst    1803,    and 

immediately  afterwards  he  received  the  surrender 

of  the  fortress,  long  regarded  as  the  key  of  the 

I>ekhan. 

Poonah,  city  of,  taken 19th  Nor.  1817 

8eeUbiildee,  battle  of,  26th  k  27th  Nor.  1817 

Nagpore  Uken 26th  Nov.  1817 

Do     re-taken 80th  Dec.  1817 

Jnbbnlpore,   battle  of 19th   Dec.  1817 

MAhidpore,   battle    of 2l8t  Dec.  1817 

Corygaum,  battle  of Ist     Jan     1818 

Copanldroog,  storm  of 1 4th  May  1819 

Chandah,  siege  and  storm  of... 20th   May  1818 

Amnloair,  surrender  of SOth  Nov.  1818 

Aasergfaur,  siege  of ...30th  Mar.  1819 

Do.   surrendered  uncondi- 
tionally  9th   Apr.    1819 

8ind  fell  to  the  Indian  Government,  from  the 

mahomedan  Talpur  dynasty,   after  the  battles 

of  Meeanee,  on  the  17th  February  1843  and  of 

Hydrabad,  on  the   24th   March   1843,   both 

fought  by  Sir  Charles   Napier,  and  this  gave 

the  course  of  the  ludus,  up  to  Multan.     The 

Punjab  was  twice  engaged  in  war,  with  the 

Indian  Government,  in  1845  and  again  in  1849, 

after  which   the  entire  Sikh  dominions  were 

ineorporated   with  those   of  British  India   and 

a  rapid  increase  of  its  resources  followed. 

Ifoodkee,  battle  of 18th  Dec.  1845 

Veroseshab,  battle  of...2lst  &  22nd  Dec.  1845 

Ahwsl,  battle  of 28th  Jan.  1846 

Lahore,  annexation  to  the  Bri- 

tbh    Government  of...     ••.16th  Dec.  1845 
Do.  occupied  by  the  British  ..22udFeb.  1846 

Do.  Treaty  of .;.9th  Mar.  1846 

Sobraon,  battle  of 10th  Feb,  1846 

Multan,  city  of,  taken  by  storm  ..2d  Jan,  1849 

Do,     unconditional  surrender 

of  Moolraj  and  Garrison  of...22d  Jan.  1849 

Chillianwalla,  battle  of ^  •••13th  Jan.  1849 

Gooserat,  battle  of -...  ...21st  Feb.  1849 

Political  difficulties  with  the  Baruk-Zye 
dief.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  induced  the  Indian 
Govemxneot  at  the  close  of  1838  to  re- 
solve on  displacing  him  and  replacing  the 
deposed  king  Shah  Shujah  ul  Mulk«  This 
WIS  done,  after  a  series  of  successes  and  severe 
reverses,  in  one  of  which  the  entire  army  was 
destroyed  by  climate  and  the  sword,  and  was  the 
Kiwtast  disaster  that  ever  befel  the  army  of 
India.  The  chief  battles  fought  were 
Chmet,  capture  of 28d  July  1839 

Da«   re-capture  of 6th  Sept.  1842 

Ckbd  taken 7th  4ng.  1889 

Do.    K^coupation  of 16th  Sept.  1842 


Khelat,  storm  and  capture  of.  13ih  Nov.  1839 
Jellalabsd,  battle  of 7th  Apr.  1842 

The  only  territory  now  held  by  the  British 
west  of  the  Indus»  is  the  peninsula  of  Aden 
taken  on  the  19th  January  1839. 

The  possessions  east  of  the  Ganges,  have 
fallen  to  the  British  arms  from  two  powers. 
The  first  to  ('Ugage  in  hostile  operstioas  were  the 
Burmese,  from  whom,  after  a  series  of  ope- 
rations in  1824,  6  and  6,  territories  in  Ass»m, 
in  Arrakan  and  in  Tenasaerim  were  gained. 
But  war  again  recurred  in  1852  and  further 
territories  were  annexed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
irawaddy,  so  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  Singapore,  the  entire  sea-board  became  Bri- 
tish territory  :   the  principal  occurrences  were 

lat  War. 

Rangoon  taken • 11th  May  1824 

Cheduba,  taken  from  the  Bur- 
mese  '. 27ih  May  1814 

Tavoy  taken.....' 15th  September  1824 

Mergui  taken 15th  September  1824 

Martaban  taken SOth  October  1824 

Kemmendine  taken 9th  December  1824 

Bun^apore   taken   from  the 

Burmese SlstEebmary  1825 

Arracan,   capture  of 19th    March  1625 

Donabew  taken 2nd  April  1825 

Prome,  Burmese  defeated  near  ...1st  Oct.  1825 
Melloon,  Burmese  defeated  at :  1 9th  Jany*  1826 
BurmanEmpu^e  peace  with. ..19th  Feby.  1826 

2nd  War. 

Rangoon  taken 6th  April  1852 

Martaban 5th  April  1851 

Bassein 19th  May  1852 

Pegu,  capture  of*.^ 3rd  June  I8S^ 

Prome 9th  September  1852 

With  China  there  have  been  two  wars,  in 
1841  and  again  in  1859  to  1860-1  from  which 
several  small  portions  were  ceded  to  the  British, 
In  the  earlier  war  the  chief  battles  were  as  under, 
Ghusan,  capture  of.*  •••  .•• 5th  July  1840 

Do    recapture  of •••  • ••.  1st  Ootober  1 84 1 

Chuenkee,  taking  of 7th   January  1 84 1 

Bogue  Forts,  taking  of  •..  26th  February  1841 
Canton  captured  and  ransomed ,  25th  May  1841 

Amoy»  capture  of 26th  August  1841 

Chinhae,  capture  of lOth  October  1841 

Ningpo  taken 13th  October  1S41 

Ching-keang-foo,  battle  of 21st  July  1842 

Chapoo,  capture  of 18th  May  1842 

Ceylon,  long  a  Portuguese  and  Dutch  terri* 
tory  was  taken  by  the  British  at  different  timeSy 
viz. 

Colombo  taken 16th  February  1796 

Kandy  Uken •.••18th  February  1815 

Kandian  Country,  British 

entered  the Uth  January  1815 

The  central  parts  of  Peninsular  India  have 
several  times  needed  coercion.  At  Kittoor,  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  23rd  October  1824^ 
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and  tbe  fort  was  besieged  and  tnkea  on  ike 
5  th  December  of  tiiat  year.  Badaniee  fort  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  Febraary  1818 
^nd  wkB  iigain  captured  on  the  IQth  June  1841, 
and  as  a  continuation  of  the  saifae  etents, 
Funalla  and  Powanghnr  were  captured  <m  the 
Ist  December  1844. 

Kurnool,  held  by  a  feudatory  Pathan  chief 
lying  between  the  Ceded  Districts  and  the 
Hyderabad,  territory  Was  surrendered  to  the 
East  India  Company  on  15th  December  1816, 
but  on  the  18th  October  1889,  was  again 
taken  possession  of,  and  on  the  same  dsy,  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Zorapore  a  few  miles  off, 
the  nabob  of  Kurnool  captured  and  the  ter- 
ritory annexed. 

In  18  34  cruelties  carried  on  for  a  lonir  series 
of  years,  by  the  rajah,  brought  on  him  the 
liand  of  the  Indian  Ooverument,  and  after  a 
aeries  of  operations,  Coor^  was  captured  after 
a  battle  op  the  8th  April  1834. 

In  the  interval  of  one  hundired  years  here 
reviewed  the  British  troops,  under  the  E.  (. 
Company's  administration  were  composed  both 
of  !&)uropean  and  Native  soldiery,  armed  ac- 
cording to  the  European  mode  as  Artillery, 
Cavaliy  and  Infantry,  and  similarly  disciplined 
but  aided  by  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  with  a 
leas  perfect  or  less  extensive  organization,  and 
termed  Irregular.  In  the  early  wars  thete  were 
few  or  no  European  soldiery,  and  but 
imall  bodies  of  native  troops,  but  these 
gradually  increased  with  expansion  of  territory 
and  more  concentrated  opposition  aind  the 
lEuropean  and  Native  Forces  in  India  were  iii 
the  years 

Baropeaas. 

•3S,604 

46,»26 

45,524 

106,290 

71,880 

In  1867,  there  were  6.944  European  and 
6968  Native  Artillery:  8^136  European  and 
80,473  Native  Cavalry.  In  that  year  the  re- 
volt of  the  native  aimy  occurred  and  the  policy 
since  then  has  been  to  augment  the  European 
army,  remora  all  natives  from  the  scientific 
corps  and  reduce  their  numbers.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  Indian  army  in  165 7  and  1865 
was  as  under. 

£uropean$. 


1839-46 

42—  3 

1856—  7 

8—  9 

1864—  5 


Kativea, 

199,889 
«'20,i47 
t82,224 
196,243 
118,315 


1857 

ises 


3 


1J,S^2 


i«fa 


8,156 

6,274 


48,Ma 


99 


8  S 

11 


1,406 


438    1,145 


Total. 
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Ifathm. 


ArtiM 
lerjr. 


1857 
18e5 


8968 
1466 


Ccvfll. 


Infsn* 
try* 


Staff 


80,478 
]4|674| 


18504^ 
99,858 


ill 


tofcd. 


1^24,488 
118,ai6 


43,884 
76,880 


In  their  opponents,  the  British  forces  have 
had  to  encounter  clouds  of   horse,  as  in  the 
Mahratta  camps  ;   brave  foot  soldiers  aa  in  the 
Affghan  and   Sindian   and   Sikh,   and    native 
armies  trainer)   by  European  officers,  ItaliaDi, 
French,  and   Germans.     But  those   with  the 
native  rulers  have   appeared  in   the  field  with 
every  wcHpon  and  armour  of  defence  mentioned 
in  histor)',  swords  and  spears,  shields,  bows  and 
arrows,    and    up    to    1867,    in   Hycierabad, 
soldiery  with  bows  and  arrows  were  still  to  be 
seen  passing  in    review    in  the   war   pageant 
of    the    Nizams    Langar  even  till  thia  day, 
the  Battas  of  Sumatra,   weair  the  kallaaan,  a 
slightly     curved    sword,  and    the  jono;    also 
knives  called  tombak  lada,  and  terjing,  for  drums 
the  Battas  use  gongs,  and  in   action  aet  op  a 
kind   of   war-whoop.     The   Bugis  tribes  in- 
habiting Celebes,  are  celebrated  for  the  temper 
they  give  to  steel,  and  for  their  arms  in  general; 
fn  addition  to    those  of  the  Malays  on  the 
Peninsula,  they  use  defensively  the  baju  ranti 
(chain  jacket),  and  both  a  long  and   round  sort 
of  shield.     They  swear  by  their  krisea,  for 
which  they  have  a  great  veneration,  and  oa 
going  into  battle,  dirih'k  the  water  in  which  th^ 
have  been  dipped,  utterifig  imprecations  on  the 
foe.  The  inhabitants  of  Polo  Nias,  an  island  off 
the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  wear  for  atmour  a 
baju  made  of  thick  leather,  and  a  cap  to  match, 
covered  with  the  ijo,  a  vegetable  substance  re- 
sembling black   h6ree  tair.    The  Lam  pongs, 
who  inhabit  the  eastekti  and  southern  Extremity 
of  Sbmatra,  go  into  combat  with  a  long   lance 
borne  by  three  warriors  ;  the  foremost  of  these 
lance*beiarer8»   t>rotect6  himself  With  a  large 
shield. 

Thie  Malay  pirate  pyiahus  are  stockaded  ani 
armed  with  heavy  guns ;  generally  the  marum 
and  lelah,  to  which  last  the  Malays  ate 
very  partial  ;  matchlocks,  long  spears,  pointed 
nibong  stakes  burned  at  the  end,  and  otheis 
cut  short  for  throwing  when  at  close  quarters, 
and  large  stones.  The  signal  for  attack  is  the 
sound  of  a  sort  of  gong,  called  ll^iwa  tawa. — 
N^ewhold*s  BriHsh Settlements,  VoL  w.  pp.  SIX, 
214. 

BATTLB  AXE  OF  THOB,  ia  t^  en» 
Pattee  ia  the  swastika  of  the  Bud^sts,  and 
the  monogram  of  Vishnu  and  Siva.  Thor'a  synoibal 
of  goremanoe  was  the  last  letter  of  the  Suoa- 
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ritao  alpbabety  the  tau  or  tao  in  its  deouaiated 
fonn.  It  is  the  vwk  wbioh  the  prophet  (Ezek. 
ix.  4)  w^  ordered  to  place  on  \hp  ibrel^e^s 
of  the  faithful  ia  Judah,  and  Indiaq  women  still 
plaoB  on  their  stores  of  grain.  It  is  placed  on 
the  jara  of  the  water  from  ^he  Ganges  and 
Indos,  and  in  the  South  of  India  as  the  emblem 
of  disembodied  Jain  taints.  It  is  the  myatical 
Tao  Sse,  of  the  buddhists,  is  the  chief  ornament 
on  the  sceptre  of  the  Bon*pa  deities  of  Thibet, 
and  is  expressed  on  the  Artee  or  musical  bell 
borne  by  Bal-govind. 

BATRiES.      The      Biilitary     Gazette    of 
Yienna  makes   the  following   comparisons  of 
the    forces  engaged  iu   the  battle  of  Solf^rino 
and  in   former   great  battles  :— ''  At  ^olferino 
there   were  more  thaji   300»Q00    soldiers    in 
the  field,  and  the  lossps  must  have  arnQoat* 
ed  to  at  least    from  30,000  to  37,000.    At 
the  battle  of   Leiptic,  which  lasted  for  three 
days,  the   S30,0U0    allies  had   against   them 
8€0,000  French,  the  laUer  lost  80,000  prison- 
ers and    45^00   killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
former   48,000   killed   sni   wounded.      After 
Leipsic,  the  most  sanguinary  battle  was  that  of 
Koflcow,  on  the  7th  of  September  18U.   The 
Aassiana  had  130,000  men  and  600  pieces  of 
esnnon,   the  French  134,000  men   and    587 
cannon  ;  the  former  lost  58,000  and  the  latter 
60,000  ;    the  losses  were  therefore   40  per 
oent.     At  Bautzen,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1813, 
there  were  110,000   Russians  and   Prussians 
opposed  to  150,000  French ;  the  latter  lost 
20,000  men  and  the  allies   15,000   and  not  a 
single  cannon.     At  Wagram,  on   the  6  th  and 
(Uk  of  July  1800,  the  Austrians  had  137,000 
mea  and  Napoleon  170,000;  the  Austrians  lost 
20,000,  and  the  enemy  22,000.  At  Esling,  there 
W«e  75,000  against  85,000;  the  Austrians  had 
90,000  kUlaa  and  wounded,  the  enemy  13,000 
killed,  bnl  the  enemy  left  3,000  prisoners,  and 
was  obliged  to  send  30,000  to  Vienna  to  have 
thm  vounda  attended  to.  ao  that  out  pf  the 
7.60,000  men  engaged,  about  one-half  were  put 
Aors  ia   comlxU.    At   Austerlitz    there   were 
70,000  Fsenob,  as  many  Russians,  and  13,000 
Anrtnana;  the  losses  were  31,000  Bussians 
wiib  160  pieces  of  eannon,  5,800  Austrians, 
and    10,090  Fr^eh.      At  Jena  there    were 
142,000  French  ^nat  150,000  Prussians. 
4t  Wi^erioo  ^j^  were  17Q,000  men,  of  whom 
70,000  were  French,  who  lost  25,000  men 
and  260  cannon,  whilst  the  allies  lost  31,000 
^Ma«    On   an  average,   the  losses  in  all  these 
luilUea  amounted  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 
IVbUat  in  the  battle  of  £k)lferinp  they  did  not 
CKceed  l5  per  eent**^ ffavelock*s  Threa  Mam 
qiu^umf'  MgUaM  FrogreBB  i$h  India,  1865-6. 
BATTLES  of  the  Siitlej.   See  Statistics  of 


r,  one  of  the  Nioobar  Iilands. 
B&XO,  aim  DUND.  Aeab.  Croton  veed. 


BATU  BARA,  a  river^  of  Sumatra.  See 
lAiCheen 

BATU  PAHAT,  a  river  oft  Johore. 

BAUBIR0US8A,  a  wild  hog  of  the  Arohi- 
pelago.    See  8ns. 

BAUDDHO-VAISHNAVA.  See  Steven- 
son. 

BAU-DWEN,   Bee  Silver. 

BANG,  a  nuddy  near  Moondepoor  in  Nag- 
poor, 

BAUOLAN  is  the  western  taloeka  of  Kan- 
deah.  Stretching  north  in  Bauglan  are  a  series 
of  valleys  separated  by  small  chains  of  hills. 
These  hills  form,  as  in  the  Poena  Mawuls, 
ground  naturally  formed  for  forest  reserves.— 
QUfBorCs  Bombay  Forut  EeporU  of  1867-60, 
p.  38.     See  Bbeel. 

BAUGRBSOOTAH,  Long.  75*^  48'  E.  and 
Lat.  16®  U'  N. 

BAU6RI,  one  of  the  predatory  tribes  of 
Oentral  India.    Several  of  these  in  the  ldth> 
century  were  for  many  years  the  worst  enemies 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  country — they  were 
the  Moghi,  Baugri,  Bheel,   Sondi,  and  Bhee- 
lalah.      The  two   principal   were  the   Baugri 
and  Moghi,  they  came  to  Central  Qndia  origin- 
nally  from  the  western  parts  of  India,  chieflj 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghittore.     The  Mo- 
ghi hardly  passed  the  Chumbol,  but  the  Bau- 
gri settled  in  the   Eastern   parts  of    Malwa  in 
considerable  numbers  :  and  about  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  theSoluiikee  Rajpoots  intro- 
duced no  less  than  four  hundred  of  them  to 
garrison  the  small  fort  of  Sattanbaree  in  Bersiah 
in  which  district  and  others  in  its  vicinity  there 
had  been  for  a  long  period  many   settlers  of 
this  tribe.     The  Baugri  are  a  very    brave  race 
of  map,  and  though  they  till  the  soil  and  pui^ 
sue  occupations  of  industry  from  necessity,  their 
favourite  pursuits  were  thieving  and  plundering. 
In  theae  arts  they  were  at  once   expert  and 
bold.    They    were  .also  mercenary   soldiers, 
ready  to  serve  any  one,  and  to  engage  in  any 
cause  for  prey.    The  Baugri  were  foot  soldiers, 
their  Jemadars  or  leaders,  whom  they  obeyed 
implicitly  were  usually  mounted,  whenever  they 
settle,  they  remain  in  oolonieiB   and  even  when 
three  or  four  families  fix  in  a  small  village,  they 
live  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants.     Thia 
tribe,  though  scattered,  preserved  a  correspond-' 
ence,  which  made  them   formidable  enemies  to 
the  internal  peace  of  any  coitatry,  in  which  they 
were  numeroua.    There  were  not  more  than 
twelve  hundred  in  the  coantriea  of  Bagur  and 
Kantul,   and  their  immediate  vicinity.    The 
Meenafa  and  Goojur  of    Hindustan  who  have 
settled  in  Central  India  (though  the  greater 
proportion  of  them  are  cultivators)  have  not 
forgotten  the   habita  of  their  ancestors ;  and 
many  of  these  olaases  have  distinguished  them^ 
selvis  as^  ei^pert  and  successful    thieves  and 
robbers*    The  same  may  be  said  «f  the  Qead 
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BAUHINIA. 

who  inhabit  its  toatheni  bon\itT.^-Maleolm*s 
Central  India,  Vol.  11.  p.  185. 

BAUHINIA,  a  genos  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Fabaoefle,  the  generic  name  was 
given  to  it  from  the  twin  form  of  the  leaf,  in 
honour  of  the  twin-brothers  Bauhin.  The 
number  of  species  is  considerable,  and  Voigt 
enumerates  25  as  occurring  in  India  or  as 
having  been  grown  in  the  Calcutta  gardens, 
some  of  the  species  are  cultivated  as  oma- 
mental  flowering  plants,  some  are  shrubs,  and 
some  are  trees  which  yield  useful  woods,  as- 
tringent gums,  fibrous  barks.  The  leaves 
of  various  Bauhinias  are  used  in  Brazil  under 
the  names  of  Unha  de  Boy,  or  Ox-Hoof,  as 
demulcent  remedies. — B.  Aurantiaca  and 
Richardiana  of  Madagascar  ;  bidentata  of  Pen- 
ang;  brachycarpa  of  Taong-Dong;  polycarpa 
of  the  Attaran  river,  and  epeciosa  need  little 
notice,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  B.  porrecta 
of  Jamaica  and  B.  microphylla,  a  tree  of 
America.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  Punkabaree  in  the  outer  Hima- 
laya the  prevalent  timber  is  gigantic  and  scaled 
by  climbing  Leguminosee,  as  Bauhinias  and 
BLobinias  which  sometimes  sheath  the  trunks  or 
span  the  forest  with  huge  cables  joining  tree 
to  tree.  In  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  a 
scandent  species  of  bauhinia  creeps  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees.  It  has  very  large 
leaves,  and  its  flowers  have  the  fragrance  of 
mignonette.  It  approaches  Vahl's  bauhinia  in 
size  and  habit,  but  its  petals  are  red  and  yellow 
while  in  that  they  are  said  to  be  white.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  species  named  by  Wallich. 
Loudon  calls  bauhinia,  mountain  ebony,  and 
the  wood,  though  not  much  like  ebony,  is 
quite  hard  and  might  be  applied  to  many  use- 
ful purposes.  To  the  five  species  which  are 
enumerated  among  the  Burmese  flowering 
plants,  may  be  added  a  small  timber  tree  bear- 
ing a- sour  leaf,  and  apod  oootaining  sweet 
pulp,  like  the  honey  looust  of  America*  Bauhi- 
nia esculents  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  mi^ht 
be  introduced  into  India,  its  yam  like  roots 
beiuK  eaten  there.  The  flower  buds  of  the  Bau- 
hinia variegata,  kachnar,  are  eaten,  indeed, 
though  not  generally  known,  the  flowers  of 
almost  all  the  Bauhinias  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  India.  The  seeds  taken  from  the  huge  pods 
of  B.  racemosa  are  eaten  in  the  hills  of  the  N. 
W.  Himalaya.  The  pods  look  like  pieces  of 
thick  undressed  leather,  about  a  foot  long  and 
an  inch  or  two  broad  ;  they  are  placed  over 
the  ashes  of  a  fire  till  they  roast  and  split 
open  ;  the  flat  soft  seeds  are  taken  out  and 
eaten,  the  flavor  is  pleasant ;  but  the  seed  is 
not  wholesome.  Several  of  the  species  in 
Indiii  are  as  yet  undetermined.  The  woods  are 
often  of  a  dark  colour. — Maton*8  Tenauirim, 
Booker,  Him.  Jour.p,  108.  Foy^,,  ji^.  S58, 
i5.    fwdk 
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BAXTHINIA  BRACHTCARPA. 

BAUfilNU.    Spedee. 

Ambhota.  ...Ubia* 

A  tree  of  Oanjam  and  Gumsur.    Extreme 
height  20  feet,  circumference  2  feet  and  height , 
from  ground  to  the  intersection   of  the    first 
branch,  7  feet.     Useless  except  for  firewood. — 
Captain  Macdonald* 

BAUHINIA,  epecUe.  P  A  small  timber  trec^ 
native  of  Tenasserim,  bears  a  sour  twin.formed 
leaf,  and  a  pod  containing  sweet  pulp  like  that 
of  the  honey  locust  of  America.— I^r.  Maeon* 

BAUHINIA  ACUMINATA.— Zin». 
B.  Candida,  ^it  uoi^^Roxb. 

Velutta  manda- 

ram  Maueal 

Mandareh Tail 

Vellai  munUuraima- 

ram ••      ,y 

Doo-Kanchana Tn. 

Kacbana.... „ 

Kasana „ 


Chitka Bknq. 

KanohaD ,j 

Kanchan  Chakta        » 

Ma-ha-hlse-ga Bttrm. 

White  Bauhinia    ...Eno. 
Mountain  Ebony... ...  „ 

Cuchunar Hind. 

Daolo  Kunchun...MAHB. 

This  handsome  shrub,  with  large  pure  white 
flowers,  grows  throughout  the  year  in  the 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Assam,  both  peninsulas  of 
India ;  is  rare  in  Coimbatore,  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Bombay  sidfl^ 
where  it  is  cultivated,  as  also  in  the  Punjab^ 
the  Dekhan  and  Tenasserim.  It  grows  rapid- 
ty  from  seeds,  and  flowers  in  the  second  or 
third  year. — ^re.  Mason.  Roxb.,  Voh  n.  p.  SS4» 
Riddell,  Gibson,  Wight,  Mason,  Flora  ia- 
dkrica,  Voigt,  258.  Powell. 

BAUHINIA  ALBIDA  P— G'tftwn  ? 
Qu.  B.  Candida.— i2o4?6..  Vol.  ii.  318. 
White,  rose-acented  Bauhinia. 

Duolo  Kunohon.  Mabb.  j  Vellai-munthri-poo.  Tax. 

The  flower  buds  of  this  pretty  tree  yield 
an  excellent  vegetable,  for  curries.  The  flowers 
of  B*  Albida  are  very  handsome  when  open, 
being  almost  pure  white,  with  a  sweet  odoar« 
Dr.  Gibson  says  that  this  tree  is  found  in  the 
Bombay  forests,  but  rarely ;  and  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  villages.  It  reaches  a 
fair  size,  and  gives  a  wood  of  a  good  quality, 
but  seldom  of  scantling  sufficient  for  houoe  pur- 
poses. This  is  perhaps  the  species  called  by 
Roxb.  B.  Candida. — Mr.  Jaffrey,  Dr.  Oiheom. 
See  Vegetables  of  S.  India. 

BAUHINIA  ANGUINA.— /Jo*6. 
Bauhinia  p  i  peri  folia.— Aord. 

Nang-put Hind.  |  Nagama  valle l^AUlb 

It  grows  in  Assam,  Silhet,  Chittagong  and 
the  Concans.  Is  an  extraordinary  exiensivdy 
rambling  shrub,  with  flexuose  compressed 
stems,  has  very  small  white  flowers.  And  is 
highly  ornamental. — Raxh,  Vol.  ii.,  328  ;  £ut- 
dell,  Voifft,  254. 

BAUHINIA  BRACHYOABPA.— Ifd/. 

Bwai'-jin...BnBM« 

Attains  to  nearly  three  or  foor  foet  at  TaoDg^ 
Dong  and  in  tha^  Tenisaerim  Pkotuicm^  i^ 
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BAUHnriA  NTTIDl. 


BAUHINIl  BACEM061. 


wood  is  white  colored  and  adapted  for  fancy 
work  and  cabinet  making.  It  ia  there  of 
aaaller  size  than  the  B.  parviflora. — McGleU 
latuL   Vaifft,  255. 

BAUHINIA  CANDIDA,  var.  of  B.  Tarie- 
gata. — Zftan. 

Banhinia  Candida. — Roxb, 


.„^_ „       I  Kuvidara Sans. 

mountainEbony.EMO.  [  Yuga  putru...     ^ 

This  grows  in  Prome,  Assam,  Bengal,  Nepa^ 
and  Oade.  It  is  a  small  handsome  tree  with 
lari^e  white  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hot  season.— /2o«d.  Voipt 

BAUHINIA  CANDIDA.  An.  a  byn.  of 
3atthinia  acuminata. 

BAUHINIA  CORYMBOSA —/To^ft. 
A  scandent  plant,  a  native  of  China,  a  very 
delicate    species,   with   fragrant   middle  sized 
white  flowers,  tinged   with  red. — Eosfb.   329. 
ra^,  f,  254. 

BAUHINIA  DIPHYLLA.-J?McA. 

Tm-Un BuRH.  I  Apa Til. 

Yap!  of  Nelloro Tel.  | 

This  small  tree  grows  in   Burmah,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irawady  at  Ycnan-gheun  and  Taong- 
doog  also  at  Masulipatam,  Cuddapah,  Ountoor 
and  Nellore-     Its  flowers  are  pure  white  of  mid- 
dling   size.     Of  the   bark   called  Authee  nar, 
Y«py   and    Apa,  the  natives   make  temporary 
ropes   for  securing   thatch,  matting   or  fences. 
The  barks  of   several  other  Bauhinias  are  used 
for  similar  purposes.     The  Ara  nnr  is  the  bark 
of  Banhinta  parvifolis,  of  which  matches  for  na- 
tive gans  are  made. — Madras  Ex,  Jur,  Report, 
Vatgt,  p.  254.    See  Yepi   I  ree. 

BAUHINIA  EMABGINATA  from  this,  an 
astfingent  gum  is  also  collected  in  the  Deyra 
DooB,  which  is  called  Sem-ke-gond. 

BAUHINIA  LINGUA.  DsOan.  Syn.  of 
Banhinia  scandens. 

BAUHINIA  MALABABICA.-i?o«6. 

Bo-ay-gy-in. — BuBM . 

Tfais  tree  grows  rapidly.  It  is  a  native  of 
Malabar,  where  it  blossoms  in  October  and 
NoTember.  It  also  ^rows  at  Prome  and  Mal- 
looo  and  in  Assam,  indeed,  it  is  common  in 
the  plains  of  British  Burmah,  where  its  wood 
is  osed  for  the  cross  pieces  of  harrows,  house 
posts,  &0.,  &c.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  42.  In 
a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 
kngtb  of  the  trnnk  to  first  branch  is  15  feet, 
aad  average  girth,  measured  at   6  feet  from  the 

Sound,  iM  4  fetL^Roxb.  Vol.  II.  p.  321.  Dr, 
nmdis,  Voigt  258. 

BAUHINIA  NITIDA.  Irv, 

B.  Acominata  ?       ,       I  Kana  rajah  ...  Hihd. 
Wbita  Baohinia.  |  B.  Candida  ? 
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m  is  eultivated  as  a  flowering  plant  in 
Kottfa.«»irMe  Om,  Med.  Tap.,  p. 


ChovannaMatidarn.MAU 
Shegapu  Manthari 

maram Tan. 

Bodanta  Chettu...,.,TKi«. 
Pedda  are „ 


BAUHINIA  PARVIFLORA.  Vahl.  Roxb. 
Syn.  of  Bauhinia  racemose. 

BAUHINIA  PORB£CTA.  See  Diospyros 
ebenus. 

BAUHINIA  PURPUBASCEN8,  VaiuoT 
Bauhinea  variegaia. 

BAUHINIA  PURPUREA.— Ziinn. 
Bauhinia  Coromandeliana. — />.  C. 

Deva  KaDchun....BKivo. 

Saralmara Can. 

Purple   mountain 

Ebony Eno. 

KuDchun Mahb. 

A  tree,  with  very  large,  deep  rose-colored 
fragrant  flowers  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains.  It  grows  in  the  Mauritius,  Coromandel^ 
Irawadi,  Martaban  in  Burmah,  Assam  and 
Oude  and  the  Kheree  pass.  It  attains  a  large 
size  in  the  mountains  of  India ;  in  Canara  and 
Sunda  found  both  above  and  below  :  moat 
common  near  the  Gungawallee  ereek.  Its 
wood  is  strong  and  good  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments^  but  seldom  large  enough  for  building.— 
Dr.  Baxb.  Vol  II.  p.  320.  Dr.  GUsoti.  Voigt. 
254.  Dr.  Bidden,  Mr.  Jafrey^  Flora 
Andhricd. 

BAUHINIA  PURPUREA.  Wall.  Syn.  of 
Bauhiuia  acuminata,  also  Syn.  of  Bauhinia 
purpurascens.  var.  of  B.  Yariegata. — Roxb, 

BAUHINIA  RACEMOSA,  Lam.  not  Vahl. 

Svu. 

Bauhinia  parviflora,  Vahl ;  D.  C. — Roxb»  Vol. 
tt.  p.  323. 

Bauhinia  epicta-^iToyk 


Ban-raj Bbno. 

Bwai-jin BuiUf. 

Hpa-Jaa  „ 

MawilGhila Hind. 

Apta Mahr. 

Vanna-raja Sans. 

Atcha  maram? TaM, 

Areka  maram  ?  ... 


>» 


Main  f„ ^ Til, 

Mali-jhnn  ? 

PatWaMawkl?  .. 

Ada  ?   

Are 

Adayi  avisa , 

Arro  ?  
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This  is  a  magnificent  climber,  with  small 
white  flowers.  It  is  found  all  over  India  and 
all  through  Burmah  Dr.  Hooker  tells  us  that 
along  the  forests  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  and  the 
hot  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  Dhoona 
of  the  North  West  to  the  valley  of  Assam,  this 
magnificent  climber,  with  its  two  lobed  leaf, 
may  be  seen  hanging  in  elegant  festoons  from 
the  tops  of  lofty  trees,  which  from  the  distance 
from  the  roots  to  the  stems,  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  how  it  could  have  ever  ascended.  Bat 
occasionally  a  half  killed  tree  discloses  the 
mode  of  its  progress  and  indieates  the  destrue- 
tion  it  must  have  created  in  the  forest.  With 
the  bark  of  this  plant,  which  when  stripped  off 
is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  the  natives  of 
these  mountains  make  ropes;  the  stems  am 
usually  cut  in  July  and  August ;  the  enter  bark 
being  stripped  off  is  thrown  away  and  the  inner 
is  used  for  ropes  as  wanted,  by  being  previottf 
ly  soaked  in  water  and  twisted  when  wet.  It 
ia  also  said  to  be  boiled  and  beaten  with  OMd- 
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lets,  whiok  renders  it  eoft  and  pliable,  for 
being  twisted  into  ropes  and  string  for  cbar- 
paes.  The  fibre  makes  very  string  ropes,  but 
it  is  not  over  durable,  and  rots  if  kept  con- 
stantly in  wstar.  Though  npt  eolleeted  for 
sale,  it  is  abundant  all  along  ths  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Msjor  Swetenham  deaoribes  its 
strong  coarse  ropes  as  answering  well  for  sus- 
pension bridges.  Its  bark  needs  but  little  pre- 
paration, bdiag  stripped  off  and  twisted  it  is 
ready  for  use,  it  is  also  made  into  matchlock 
Bstches.  The  wood  is  small,  but  the  heart 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and  fine.  In  British 
Burmah  a  cubic  foot  of  the  wood  weighs  lbs  44. 
In  a  full  grown  tree,  there,  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  braneh 
is  10  feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  3  feet.  In  Bombay,  the 
wood  is  reckoned  very  strong,  but  is  never 
found  of  a  good  si^e,  and  in  British  Burmah  it 
is  said  to  be  of  a  white  oolor  and  adapted  for 
lanoy  work  and  cabinet  makers. — Dr9.  Gibson, 
JicOlelland,  Wight,  Brandes,  Mascm,  Vaigt, 
252.  Mr.  Jafre^,  Madras  JHwseum,  Flora 
Andhrica.  RogBh.  II,  Dr,  Royle,  p,  296. 

BAUHINIA  RBTUSA.— «oa?.  i%  322. 

Growing  in  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens  ; 
has  small  yellow,  purple  dotted  flowers,  by  icci- 
fiions,  its  bark  yields  a  brownish,  mild  gum  like 
that  of  the  cherry  tree. — Boxb,^  Voigt,  264. 

BA.UHINIA  KICHABDIANA,— ^aK. 

Introduced  from  Madagascar.  Of  this  wood 
there  is  no  knowledge,  the  trees  in  this  country 
being  still  young.  But  this  tree  deserves  at- 
tention as  it  is  probable  that  some  useAil  pro- 
perty in  it  led  to  its  introduction. — Hart. 
Garden  58.  Voigt,  265. 

BAUHINIA  8CANDENS.— Itna ;  WiOde. 

Bauhinia  lingua. — D^Gand. 

Hyoak-hl8B-ga.M...BnBM.  I  Naja  balli MalIal. 

Rod  Bauhloia Eno.  |  Ounda  giila  o{  Silbet. 

EacuUpian  do „     J 

This  trailing,  climbing,  Bauhinia,  has  small 
whitish  flowers  which  turn  to  a  yellowish 
colour.  It  grows  in  the  Molucpas,  Goncanp, 
Assam,  i9  not  unooipmoa  about  Gowhatti  and  is 
a  common  spscies  at  Sylhet  where  it  runs  Mp 
over  trees  ot  the  largest  size.  Dr.  Masoa 
mentions  tltat  the  tree  is  remarkable  fqr  its 
QQUtoried  stem,  and  it  is  said  by  LpudoQ  to 
have  formed  the  type  pf  th^  snske  rod  of  £scula- 

Sius  which  he  brought  with  him  frqm  India* 
^s  fibrous  b^iric  is  mnde  into  aloth  and  rope,  but 
the  fibres  are  haif  h  and  stubborn. — Ihr,  Mc^on, 
p.l^  ;  EauU,  p.  296.  JRmk.  Vol  II.  p.  32(1, 

cmd  Vfi^^  254. 

BAUUm JA<  SANDVN3.  S^iPh  in  £.  I. 
M.  not  ia  Flora  Indiea.  Syju  of  bauhinia 
Ynhlii.    See  tfaljhun. 

.BAUHINIA  bPIGATA.    Kttir.    Sjb«    of 
QitthutlA  raoeipoea. 


BAUHINIA  VAI^HIL 

BAUHINU  TOU£NTOSA.^Xfiift. 

Mft-hs4il«»-g»-wa  BuRiclPefcan Simft 


^afc-atti 
Triviatpatram  *-.... 
Thaer  vala  connai  .., 
Thiru  vala  oonnay.. 


..Tam. 


Tallow  Bauhinia...  BffO. 
Downy    mountain 

Joibopy •«.••• .  .  •••  ..   ,1 

Eanchana  ..  ..  Malbal. 

XJaamaduga Sans. 

A  qative  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  Coromandel; 
bears  a  large  sulphur-coloured  flower,  and  the 
upper  petal  has  usua}ly  a  deep  purple  spot  on 
the  inside.  It  is  a  large  shrub  never  exceed- 
ing 12  feet  in  height.  Wood  very  hard,  but 
too  smsU  to  be  of  any  great  value  in  commerce. 
This  like  the  Bauhinia  racemose,  has  a, 
strong  very  dark  colored  wood,  hence,  the 
name  wild  ebony.  Even  the  younger  branches 
show  the  heart-wood  very  dark  brown,  the 
bark  of  this  is  also  employed  as  extemporary 
cordsge.  The  plant  furnished  to  Dr.  Wight 
under  the  name  of  Cast  Attie  was  the  hcwhimia 
racemosa^  the  native  practitioners  pressiibe 
the  small  dried  buds  and  youug  flowers  in 
certain  dysenteric  cases  ;  they  have  little  sensi* 
ble  taste  or  smelly  though  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  when  fresh  and  bruised,  have  a  strong 
but  not  unpleasant  odour.  Their  astringency 
is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  tannin,  and 
of  one  species.  Bheede  tells  nsin  the  H.'s  Jf/s 
(Part  I.  p  64)  that  a  decoction  of  the  root  of 
the    bark  is   given   on  the  Malabar  Coast,  in 

cases  where   the  liver  is  inflamed. — Aindie's 

Mat.   Med. p.  73.     Wight.    Voigt,  254.  Dr. 

Clfghom,     Mr.  Jnjfrey,    Mr.   Mendis.     Bosd>. 

Vol.  II.  p.  323.  a Shaughnessy,  /?.  317. 
BAUHINIA  TRIANDRA.— 2?or6. 
This  is  a  tree  of  Bengal  and,  when  in  flower, 

is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of   the   Baubinias, 

Its  trunk  is  strsight  and  of   considerable   sise. 

Its  flowers  are  large  and  white. —  Roa^.    Vol, 

II.  p.  340.  Foigt.  254. 
BAUHINIA  VAHLIl,  W.  ^  A. 

B.    Hacemosa,  Vahl.— /{oo;^.,  Fu  In, 
B.     Soandens. — Roxh.  in  B  I  C.  Mum. 

BoUa NsPAL. 

Adda T«L. 

Shyaleo Uria. 

This  is  an  immense  scandent  shrub,  with  a 
circumference     of    stem    of     1^     feet      and 
iHrgish   white  flowers  that   turn    yellow,      it 
grows  in  the  Thull  ghats,  ravines  at  Khandslla^ 
Moruug  mountaius,   iu  the  Dehra  Dhoon  and 
KamaoD,   it   abounds   in  the  jungles^    in  tbe 
North  West  Province  of    India,   and  near  the 
mountains  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur    and  yields 
a  fibre  which  is  extensively  used  in   rope  mak- 
ing.     Tbe  leaves  which   are  a  foot   in  length 
and    breadth,    have   rounded  lobes,    are   used 
as  platters  for  eating  from  and  for  making  the 
^*  toUari"  or  small  umbrellas  worn  on  the  head^ 
also  for  packing  and  lining  baskets  and   for 
house  thateb,  and  bark  for  ropes ;  legmmes  pen- 
dplpna  iram  twdve  to  twenfty  inchea    long« 
covered  with  a  brown  velvet  down.     The  kar*' 


Chamboolee DuK. 

Maloo ......Bind. 

Mahwal --    ? 


L  «  •  »  •  •  •  Atfv  •  •  I 


acs 


BAUJHOKaO, 


BIWA. 


wkAb  of  llie  fafge  and  bnmd  pods  Info  k  sweet 
astiABgeot  flavor,  and  are  eaten  tikd  akiiends 
by  the  nathrea.  Wken  the  hmke  ai^  frssh  the 
nati^aa  roast  then  to  get  at  the  kerheb,  kfaeh 
did*  they  oj>en  of  theknscJTes :  it  \i  slid  Ibfe  ker- 
nels poBseas  toAic  ahd  aphrodisiac  plropertlB8>-=- 
J}r.  H(migherg€r,p.Ul.  Siddelk  Voi^i,  854. 
eupUdn  Maedtmald,  FU  Anik^  Uie/kil  PiitnU. 

BAVHINIA  YARI£OATA.--^Ztim. 
Yar.    (a)    Bauhmia  pvrpiirascens. 

(b)        f ,      candida<«^iloa9&  not  Aii^ 


»> 


lUcio-ksiA^aii ...  BsMO. 

'^■nortj n 

IxkomMifchaaiiini.  Can. 

Hountain  Ebony. . .  Eno. 

Kochnar.. HiKD. 

Knridari 


f9 


Sotia HlKD. 

Kanduin  .4 »..Mai^. 

ChovftBaHmabdari  Mal. 

Kuvidara 8aks« 

Segapu  lianthari  maram 

fAiff. 
Bwodha ...UttUL 

Ad  omamentai  tree  with  variegated  flowers, 

ilia    parpurasoens  being    purplish,   those  61 

Candida,    white.     It  is    sparingly    found    in 

the  Bombay  forests,  aiid,  there,  it  never  reaches 

i  size  for  a  10  inch  plank.    The  Wood,  however, 

18  bard  and  good.    In  Ganjam  and  Gumsur  its 

extreme  height  is  30  fee^,  6lrcamference  i  feet, 

and  height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection 

6f  the   first  branch  8  feet,   and  is   tolerably 

common  and  used  for  fitewood.     Gomnkon  in 

India,    Burmah  and   at  Ajmeet.      When  in 

blosaom   the   tree  is  very   sipl^ncfid,   and   thfir 

tfagranoe  delightfnl.     The  flower  buds  are  eaten 

aa  a  vegetable.     This  tree  would   be  highly 

ornamental  in  compounds.     Mason   says   that 

when  in  blossom  this  is  a  very  handsome  tree. 

Its  bads  are  sold  fresh  in  the  baziiar  at  Lahore 

as  a  vegetable,  which  are  eaten  prepared   with 

animal    foo<?. — Drs.   Irvine,   ifasonj    Gibson^ 

Hidddl^  Olegkorriy  Voigi  and  Captain  Uacdo' 

nald,  Ge^.  Med.  Top,  jDr.  Honigh&ffer^p,  241 

».  191.  Jq^rey,  RidddL  M.  £.   Jur.  JR.    See 

Koochnal. 

Bauhinia  yariegata. 

Var^  A.  Puppurascens.— i?ox5.  It.  p.  319. 

Bidal..^ Bmia.  I  Ma.ha-h]ee<ga-Bi..,BuBle. 

lUkta-kaachaji...      „      I  Segapoo  Hunthri- 
AQTidafa Sans.  |     maram ..ITam. 

A  tree,  with  beautiful  large  purple  floweiB» 
4  petals  light  purple,  the  fifth  deep  purple,  tinged 
witk  cream  and  red.  It  is  one  of  the  nK>st 
atately  of  the  Baubinias,  and  grows  in  the 
I'eoinaola  of  India,  in  Serampore,  PalerffV, 
MeBihari  and  Pnrannya. — VoigU  253.  Ifr. 
J^e9.  Eoxb.  Fcl.  II.  p.  319. 

Banhinia  Tariegatai 

Var.B.  Candida. 

K  ahrab  with  iarge  flowers  with  fear  white 

pataki  in  its  flowers  and  mie  with  a  sulphur 

eoloaor  within.  It  grows  in  Nepatd,  Oadb,BAiffal^ 

Aaean,  IsMo^agat  and  ProBM.*^  To^^  #>.  Mi3. 

BAVIHONOOk  UftiA  P  In    Gaaisift   ftnd 

GosMwri  a  teei  of  extreme  height  AS  Ibet,  oir«- 


culnfetefica  t  flet,  and  height  from  groitnd  to 
the  interseetian  of  tlie  first  brAneh,  %%  feet. 
The  wood  is  used  for  bandy  wheels  on  stc^oudt 
of  its  strength.  It  is  rather  ttiBLr^.-^Oaptain 
Hacdanaid, 

BAUL  b^  BOL.  nwD.  Urinfe. 

BAULEAH,  a  boat  of  the  Gatfges  river. 
8ae  Boat. 

BAUNA.  UiiiD.    A  dwarf. 

BAUMB.  fR«  Batoam. 

BAUME  DB  GOPAIBU.    Fs.  Gopaita. 

BAUME-DE-PARU.  Fb.  Balsam  of  Peruw 

BAXJME  DB  TO]jU.  Fa.  Toiu  balsam. 

BAUME  VERTB.  Fb.  Mint. 

BAUMMOL.  6bb.  Olive  Ofl. 

BAVALALI.   See  Baba-Lali ;  Hindu. 

BAVaNI.  S^eBhawani:  Kali. 

BATUNGl.  Tbl.  Cslastms  paniedlaius.-^ 
^ilied.  Bavunginvni.  Tsl.  OU  of  ditto. 
8e^  Malkutignnee,  Oil. 

BAYUMG-PUTI.    Malat.    GsrUo^ 

BAWA.  Mab.  0AB9i«  fisttilift. 

BAWANG,  a  river  of  Sumatra,   8e»  l6h6re. 

BAWAB,  a  section  of  tbe  Kuh  tribe  of  Bs^ 
patanUh.  Thb  BilWAr,  BawSri  and  Bdol^a  or 
Bhaora  are  possibly  pans  of  soine  great  hi6d» 
which  were  dispersed  in  plre^lstOrio  tioies.  Bee 
Rajpoots. 

BAWARI4  \Bk  predator  tribe,  scMtter^ 
throughout  India.  Wilson  d^cribes  thett  a4 
robbers  by  profession  and  known  in  different 
piaoes  by  dilflerent  appellations,  but  ealt  theiti^ 
selvca  Bawari.  He  says  that  they  ar^  all  hiftdss, 
tand  use  a  pechliai^  dialeet,  which  is  said  to  b4 
bpokeh  in  sows  parts  of  Gn2Mt.  Tbey  steett 
to  be  the  Bhsichra  Of  Sontbem  India,  who  si^ 
Myled  Hihm-psrdi  lind  Harn  Shikari  and  M 
the  wild  hunters  of  the  jungles  and  forests^ 
6ee  Bbaota. 

BAURL  Bhko.,  low  eastehindu,  a  swine  held 
by  avoeation.^^ IFsiaon^ 

BAWBAN.  Tkt  island  ef  BaW«4n,  of,  fol- 
lowing its  old  Aattie,  Lubek,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  Residency  of  Seurahaya,  lies  about  six** 
teen  Dutch  (fortyHslght  Btiglisb)  miles  to  the 
north  of  UJdttg  Psngka,  in  5  ^  SlO'Senth  Lati^ 
talde  and  112  «"  38"  W.  lon^nde  ^Ore^awich) 
and  edniains  abbut  ^6  square  (Dnteh)  g^ogn^ 
pbical  miles  or  44  Engiisb  Ailca.  The'6ouAt^ 
ib  geaerai  is  rerf  inountsinoiis,  afid  it  is  only 
near  tbe  «e^  that  sottie  plains  are  found>  on  «hib 
h^^est  o  iwhicb^  abo^t  d|  teriles  in  eireutth- 
ferenoiy  the  piirineipal  viikge  dailgkapura  is 
sfbiatad.  The  ^wean  rtftof  are  pf ebably  des^en«- 
sSairta  of  tine  Mkdnr^se^  whose  taagnage^ with  a 
Imv  modr6dations  prevails,  though  tbey  diflMr 
from  them  in  dress  ;  bat  in  this  rsspeel  ajgffs^ 
dbsely  with  tire  Bngts.  The  fofaabiUmts  of 
Ihrdessa  BipAifgii  etApkyflfd  JwvaWMft  Ian*- 
^Mg^-^/oui^n.  lad.  Afck.  Vdl.  Nif.  7.  96h 
lAdia.  p.  S55.  Mi. 
BAWR.    HskT.  a  Isopshrd. 


S^ 


BIT  OP  BENGAL. 


IIAZIRA. 


BAWUNG.    Bali.    Jav.    Onion  ?  Garlic  ? 

BAWUN-J AI,  a  division  of  the  Khutree.  Bee 
Khutri. 

BAWURCHL    Hind.    A  cook. 

BAYA.  Hind.     Ploceus  Philippentis. 

BAY  A.    Jav.  Cjrocodile.    See  Orocodilidse. 

BAYA..    Mar.     Cassia  fistula. 

BAYB£RBY-TR£E.  Eng.  Eugenia  pi- 
menta. 

BAYAUT.  Arghun  Khan,  Kablai  Khan's 
great  nephew.  His  wife  was  Zibellina,  the 
Khatun  Bulugan,  a  laHy  of  great  beauty  and 
ability.  She  had  been  married  to  Abaka,  but 
on  his  demise,  according  to  the  marriasre  cus- 
toms of  the  Mongols,  she  passed  to  the  Urda  of 
her  step^son,  Arghun.  On  her  death,  Arghun 
sent  Marco  Polo  for  another  wife,  out  of  the 
Mongol  tribe  of  Bayaut,  but  Arghun  died  before 
the  lady  K|uka-Ghin  was  brought  and  she  pass- 
ed to  Ghazan,  the  nephew  of  Arghun,  for  Ar- 
ghun had  been  auooeeded  by  Kai-Khatu,  his 
brother. — Quart.  Bev.y  JtUy  1868. 

BAYGOONA,  Uria  ?  A  Ganjam  and  Gum- 
anr  tree  leaves  used  in  fever. 

BAYLA  NAVA  MAfiAM.  Tah.  Dindu- 
ga  Tree*    Andersonia,  sp. 

BAYLEY,  WILLIAM  BUTTERWORTH, 
a  Bengal  Civil  Servant,  died  29th  May  1860 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  The  East  India 
Company  in  its  best  days  had  few  better 
aervsnts.  He  rose  to  the  very  highest  position 
in  the  Government  of  India,  for  he  was 
for  a  time  Gbvernor-General,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  sat  in  the  Gre^t  Council 
of  Leadenhall  Street,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  respected  members  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. In  1840  he  was  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company.  When,  in  1858,  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Government  of  India  was 
transferred  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown, 
Mr.  Bnyley  retired  into  private  life. 
.    BAYNDA.    BuK.     Hibiscus  escnlentua. 

BAYNBSi  CHARLES  ROBERT,  was  a 
member  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service  for  about 
30  years  np  to  ]  862.  Author  of  several  works 
4M)nnected  with  the  practice  of  the  Courts. 

BAY  OF  BENGAL,  lies  between  the  Malay 
and  Indian  peninsulas  with  its  head  in  Lat. 
21^  N.  at  the  months  of  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra.  It  is  liable  every  few  years  to 
ht  visited  by  severe  cyclones,  and  advancing 
atorm  waves.  Of  the  latter,  that  of  1882, 
.which  swept  over  the  Islands  of  the  delta,  np 
to  Sauguri  was  attended  with  great  loss  of  life; 
as  also  was  a  cyelone  in  1(859,  and  another  in 
•1864,  with  a  storm  wave  which  submerged  is- 
lands and  rushed  along  the  coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  Masttlipatam.  It  receives  the  Ganges  by  its 
nnmeroua  mouths  and  the  Brahmaputra  from 
the  north  of  India,  the  rivers  Kamphal  and 
Ealandong  at  Chittagong  and  Akyab,  the 
Irawadi,  Sitang,  Gwyne,  and  Moulmein  rivers 


from  Bnrmah  and  the  waters  of  the  Canvoy, 
Vallar,  Pennar,  Palar,  Kiatna,  Godaveiy  aad 
Mahanuddy  from  the  Peninsula  of  India.  8ei 
Cyclone,  India,  808,  819,  Rain,  Sunderbans. 

BAYPOBE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  75  ^ 
58*  E.,  and  Lat.  11  ®  11,  N.    See  Beypoor. 

BAZANIA.    See  Cinnamomum. 

BAZAR.    PoaT.    Bezoar. 

BAZAR.  Pans.  Hind.  The  market  pltoi 
of  eastern  countries.  Those  in  India  an 
usually  held  in  an  open  street  or  open  quad- 
rangle  and  are  attended  to  by  men.  Those  of 
Burmah  are  large  wooden  buildings  and  thi 
sellers  are  almost  exclusively  women,  the 
women  of  Bnrmah  generally  being  active  com- 
mercial agents.  In  all  oriental  countries  it  is 
the  custom  for  the  purohaaer  to  seek  out  the 
seller  and  to  make  an  offer  for  what  he  wanu. 
These  two  customs  are  opposed  to  the  practice 
in  Europe,  and  where  the  purchaser  is  a  stranger 
and  ignorant  of  the  prdinary  value  of  the 
article  he  is  purchasing,  lead  him  into  over- 
paying and  to  his  regarding  orientals  as  lying 

impostors. 

BAZEEGUR  and  NUT,  jugglers,  and 
tumblers.  The  nut  may  be  considered  as  the 
gipsies  of  Hindustan;  both  are  wanderiag 
tribes,  and  have  each  a  language  understood 
only  by  themselves:  they  live  principally  by 
juggling,  fortune-telling,  by  palmistry  and 
other  means,  and  are  alike  addicted  to  tbie?- 
ing.  The  gipsies  are  governed  by  llieir 
king,  the  Nut  by  their  nardsr  bouthah. 
They  appear  to  be  equally  indifferent  on  Ibe 
subject  of  religion,  and  in  no  respect  parti- 
cular in  their  food,  or  the  manner  by  which 
it  is  obtained.  According  to  a  list  famished 
by  Captain  Richardson,  the  languages  adopted 
by  these  people  would  appear  to  possess 
a  very  strong  affinity  to  each  other.  **  The 
Bazeegur  are  sub-divided  into  seven  castes 
viz.,  the  Charee,  At'bhyee'a,  Bynss,  Pur- 
buttce,  Kalkpor,  Dorkinee,  and  Gungirar: 
but  the  difference  seems  only  in  name,  for 
they  live  together,  and  intermarry  sa  one 
people  :  they  say  they  are  descended  frwi 
four  brothers  of  the  same  family.  They  piaiH 
tise  the  mahomedan  rite  of  circumcision  ; 
they  regard  Tan-Sin  as  their  tutelar  deity; 
consequently  they  look  up  to  him  for  succcis 
and  safety  in  all  their  profcasional  exploit*- 
These  consist  of  playing  on  various^  i«JJ' 
ments,  singing,  dancing,  tumbling,  fcc.|'  ™ 
two  latter  aocomplishmenta  are  peculiar  to  w 
women  of  this  sect.  The  notions  of  religion 
and  a  future  state,  among  this  vagrant  rao«» 
are  principally  derived  from  their  songs,  whick 
are  beautifully  simple.— Cbfc.  Myth.  Bvui- 
p.   313.    See  Himalaya.  . 

BDBLLA.  Grbbk.  Leechea.  Sec  Bum 
BAZIRA.    Aornis,  was  the  place  fix«d* 
by  the  Greek  dynasties  for  a  nilitery  gnrmoO' 
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BE. 


BEAir  PLANTS. 


Tbere  were  miliUry  coloniea  of  MaoedaniAna 
established  at  Alexandria  ad  Cauoasuoiy  Ari- 
fE«ettoiy  and  Bazira,  and  garriions  at  Nysa,  Ora, 
llasaaga,  Peaoeleotia  and  at  Aornis,  a  moun- 
tain range,  anpposed  to  be  the  mountain  of 
Mahaban  in  the  Pir-Panjal  or  Mid  Himalayan 
imnse.     See  Cjc,  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii.  Kafir. 

BAZU-BAND.   Hinp.  Armlet, 

BDELLIUM,  £Ma.  Fe. 


Aflatnn. 


.  Ar. 

BUBK. 

Badlayim Ga. 

Madelkhon ,» 

Qngol  — .....Guz.  Hind. 


Bedolah Hbb. 

Mnk'l Pbrs, 

GngnU SiNan. 

Koogiliam Tam. 

GuggiUm Tbl. 


This  fragrant  gum  resin  aa  met  with  in  com- 
neree   is  the    product  of  various    trees,  and 
Dr.  Ainalie,  (Vol.  L  p.  29)  gives  an  excellent 
aanmaiy  of  all  the  information   extant   when 
hia  work  was  written.  But  he  was  not  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  product  of  any  of  the    trees  of 
India,  and  pointed  to  the  Darakht-i-mukol  of 
Persia  aa  (he    plant   producing   it.     That  of 
Africa,  is  from  Balsam odendron  African um  ;  the 
Sicilian  B'deUinm  is  obtained  from  the  Baucns 
hispanicus,  D.  C,  but  in  all  esseutial  properties 
these   are     identical  with   the  gngul    of   the 
Indian   basaars,  a  product  of  the  Commiphora 
liadagascarensis,    (Liudley)  the  Amyris    com- 
miphora,  (Roxb.)  the   Balsamodrendron  com- 
miphora, (Wight  and  Arnott),  and  a  native  of 
t^ylhet,  Assam  and  Madagascar,  which  blossoms 
in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  garden  about  February 
and   March,  but   seldom   ripens  its  seed.     At 
the  Madras   Exhibition  of  1855,  two  varieties 
of  the  ffdeHtum  from  the  Amyris  commiphora, 
were  exhibited — the  solid  gum,  and  the  balsam- 
ie  fluid,  as  obtained  from  the  tree,  and  speci- 
meas  of  the  tree  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural 
Gardens  of  Madras.     The  Indian  Gugul  much 
resembles  myrrh,  and  is  said  to  be  largely  ex- 
ported as  that  drug.     Dr.  Boyle  considered  the 
l^ugnl  as  identical  with   the  B'dellium  of  com- 
neroe  and  indicates  the  Greek  names  of  B'del- 
linm,  Badleynn  &  Madelkhon,  as  the  B'^^XXioy  k 
^aUkxor  of  Dioscorides.     The  BMellium  of  Ge- 
nesis iL  12,  and  Numbers  xi  17  is  supposed 
to   be     the     gum   resin     of  Balsamodendron 
JbxtdmrphU,  Abk.  (B.  pubescens  Stocks,?  and  B. 
Moktil,  HooKsa)  B'dellium,in  the  Bombay  taritf 
▼aiaation,  is  rated  at  Rs.  4  per  cwt.  and  is  im- 
ported from  Cutch  and  the  Persian  Gulf.     It  is 
re-exported  to  China  and  to  England  under  the 
tianae  of  myrrh. — ff Skaughnessy^  pp.  287-8. 
JT  JT-  </:  A,  BayU'i  lU,   Him.    Bot.  Faulk^ 
Oom^  IHciioHary.    See  Gums. 


Mani-liani Malay. 

Kulknru  Malkal. 

Coronas Sp- 

Man^ Tam. 

Pussaki - Tee. 


B1X>LACH    of  Seriptnre.    Gen.    ii.    12, 
Vambeis  xi.  7,  supposed  to  be  B'delliam  gnm 
mm  qI  Balsamodendron  Boxburghii  or  musk. 
•    BL-FsM.  without  Bo-ohaiagh  without  a 
Umpf  dmMUil     BMamighi  withoat  discietion. 
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BEADS. 

Patemosters Dut« 

Rosaries Fb. 

Rosen  Krauze  Ger, 

Munniara Quz. 

Manke Hiin>. 

Corone It. 

Beads  are  in  general  ase^  in  all  countries,  for 
personal  ornament,  as  necklaces,  ear  and  nose 
droops,  and  for  ornamental  work,  and  are 
made  of  glass,  ivory,  wood,  the  inferior  and  pre- 
cious gems,  as  cornelians,  onyxes,  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, pearls,  seeds,  alabaster,  magnesite, 
nacre,  coral,  gold,  steel,  and  date  stones  are  all 
used  as  beads  ;  rosaries  are  likewise  made  of 
beads.  The  class  beads  manufactured  in  Chimi 
are  sent  wholly  to  India  or  the  Archipelago  ; 
those  for  India  are  shipped  to  Bombay.  Five 
boxes  are  estimated  to  weigh  a  pecul  :  1845 
boxes  were  shipped  in  1836,  at  $.  18  per  box. 
In  the  four  years  1852*53  to  1855-56  inclu- 
sive, the  import  of  beads  into  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency was  to  the  value  of  Rs.  ]  ,37,722,  and 
the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  period 
was  Rs.  24,491,  glass  beads  are  largely  ex- 
ported from  England  to  Africa,  and  sometimes 
to  the  value  of  JB10,000  to  JB20,000. 

BEAD  PLANTS.  Several  plants  in  India 
produce  bright  coloured  seeds,  used  as  beads. 
Amongst  these  is  the  red  seed  with  a  black  eye,' 
of  the  Abrus  precatorius,  Beng.  Sweta  Koonch  : 
Tamul,  Gondxtminnie,  which  is  also  used  by 
the  Burmese  as  a  weight.  Mr.  Maton  informs 
us  that  the  Karen  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces cultivate  one  or  two  species  of  Job's 
tears  for  the  seed.  The  Pwo  race  plant,  a  species 
with  round  seeds  which  are  used  to  ornament 
the  borders  of  their  tunics,  but  they  are  never 
seen  on  a  woman's  gown.  The  Sgau  tribe  on 
the  contrary,  cultivate  a  species  bearing  an  oval 
seed,  and  use  them  merely  for  embroidering 
female  dresses.  In  Amherst  Province,  the 
Pwo  seldom  appear  in  their  native  costume, 
and  many  deny  that  their  tribe  ever  had  any 
other  than  that  which  they  now  wear,  which  is 
Burmese.  The  Abrus  precatorius  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  but  is  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Africa  and  America.  The  seeds  are 
stmng  together  as  beads,  with  shells  and 
other  hard  seeds,  also  as.rosaries,  hence  the 
name  precatorius.  The  common  variety  are 
red,  with  a  black  spot,,  whilst  other  varieties 
produce  various  coloured  seeds.  The  leaves 
and  roots  secrete  the  sweet  substance  which 
characterises  the  liquorice  plant,  (tilycyrrhiza 
glabra,)  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  it  is 
called  wild  liqnoiiee  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  Anislie  writing,  of  these  says  they 
are  stmng  together  into  necklaces,  bracelets  and 
other  ornaments.  The  white  sort  resemble 
pearls.  Bruised  into  a  fine  powder,  goldsmiths 
uae  it  to  join  tegethsr  the  more  delicate  parts 
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of  golden  ornaineDts.  The  sbining  scarlet 
seeds  of  the  Adensnthera  pavonina,  are  used 
as  weights  by  jewellers,  and  are  made  into 
ornaments,  in  the  form  of  beads,  bracelets, 
&o.  The  round,  hard,  black  seeds  contained 
in  the  hairy  pericarp  of  the  Canna  Indica, 
(Krishna  Tamara,  Tbl  :  Kata-bala :  Kuli 
Valei  munnie,  Tam:  Seela  rumba,  Sanb  : 
Ukkilbar  ke  munke,  Hind:  Sabba  jaya, 
Hind  :)  are  made  into  necklaces  and  other 
ornaments.  The  Utrasum  beads,  are  the 
very  rough  seeds  of  the  Elseocarpus  lanoeo- 
latus,  (Utrasum,  Tam  :  Oodraj,  DuK  )  They 
are  brought  to  India  from  Ja^a,  of  which 
country  the  tree  is  a  native,  are  about 
the  size  of  small  nutmegs,  and  are  made  into 
bracelets  for  European  ladies.  The  Saiva 
brahmins  and  pundarums,  religions  devotees  of 
tlie  saiva  sect  of  hindoos,  who  live  by  alms, 
wear  them  round  their  heads  and  necks  and 
form  them  into  rosaries.  The  dark  colored 
oval  seeds  of  the  Caryota  urens,  are  made  into 
buttons,  and  used  as  beads  by  Mahomedans, 
Ikoondel-panei  munnie,  Tax.  Erimpanna,GAN.) 
The  dark  colored  roundish  seeds  (Kodda  panei, 
munnie,  Tam.)  of  the  Corypha  umbraculifera 
are  used  as  beads  by  hindoo  devotees,  the  Tader, 
or  Dassari  wanloo,  who  live  on  alms.  The 
Tolasee  Beads,  (Tolasee  vayr  munnie,  Tam  : 
Toolsikemunk^  Duk)  are  made  from  the  root 
of  the  holy  basil,  Ocimum  sanctum,  a  plant 
sacred  to  Vishnu  and  held  in  esteem  by  all  his 
followers,  the  Brahmins  and  Taders  of  which 
sect,  wear  it  round  their  necks  and  arms.  A 
very  handsome  bead  is  made  by  polishing 
the  betel  nnt,  called  by  the  Tamil  people  Paak 
munnie. — Ainslie'a  Mat  Ifed^p.  142..  See 
Abrus  precotorius ;  Adenanthera  pavonine, 
Areca  catechu  ;  Caryota  urens,  Corypha  um- 
braculifera. ElsBocnrpns  lanceolatos ;  Ocimum 
sanctum  ;  Melia  auiderach. 

BEAH,  a  river  about  six  miles  from  Eeroze- 
poor  also  runs  near  Umritsir. 

BEAM.  Emo.  Natr.  Hind.  This  building 
material,  is  made  of  wood  or  iron,  and  beams 
are  of  various  kinds. 

BEAML  Maleal.  Herpestes  monoiera. 
•— J7,  B.  and  Kmmth. 

BEANS,  En6. 

Fhulon Ab.  T  Fabse Lat. 

Feves « Fr.  1  Boohii Kus. 

Phul HiB.  I  Habas 8pah. 

Bohnen ••...Gxril  |  Peeniiaa.Hnm.TAiL  TbIm 

Fave «... It.  | 

The  various  kinds  of  beans  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  Europe,  are  grown  in  India  both 
by  natives  and  Europeans.  Yioia  faba  or 
Windsor  beans  and  the  various  species  and 
varieties  of  phaseolns  or  French  beans.  Bverj 
Native  gardener  In  India  is  CuniluQr  with  the 


mode  of  cultivating  them.  See  Japtn,  412, 
Kabul  483.  Phaseolus,  Vicia« 

BEAR.  Eng. 


Dub Ar. 

Dob Ethiop.  Heb. 

Arktos Greek. 

Rich Hdtd 

Unas...  ..•..«  ...Latiil 


Biksha... Sassq. 

Deep ^  ...Fkra 

Karadi TaM, 

Gadelga .Tu, 


The  genus  ursns,  of  the  mammalia,  a  plsnti* 
grade  animal,  of  which,  four  Indian  ipedci 
are  known,  viz.  U.  Isabellinus,  Honfield ; 
U.  Labiatus  of  Blaintiile ;  U.  Malayensii  of 
Kaffles  and  U.  Tibetanus  of  Ouvier.  U.  Istbei- 
linus  is,  according  to  Gray  the  U.  Syriacos  of 
Hemp  &  Ehrenberg  and  that  known  to  Bimilij^ 
an  sportsmen  as  the  Brown,  Bed,  lelloir,  Wliitt^ 
Grey,  Silver  or  Snow  bear  or  Tibetan  snow  bear 
and  is  the  Harput  of  Kashmir,  for  it  inhabiU 
Tibet  and  the  snowy  regions  of  the  Himtlaji, 
and  High  Central  Asia  generally. 

Ursus  labiatus  of  Blainville  is  foand  all 
over  India,  Ceylon  and  Assam  and  is  tlieBallu 
or  Beech.  It  baa  received  several  acieatiilG 
synonimsi  attaching  it  to  the  genera  Brady- 
put  and  Melurus,  and  its  names  in  EoKliah, 
five  fingered  sloth,  aloth  Bear  and  \}tim 
sloth,  have  corresponded.  It  is  readily  do- 
mesticated. When  wild  it  lives  on  roota  and 
honey.  Ursus  Malay  anus,  occurs  in  Arakan, 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  asd 
in  Indo-Chinese  countries  generally, 

U.  TibeUnus,  the  black  Bear  of  HimaUyaa 
sportsmen,  inhabits  the  forest  region  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  is  very  rare  in  Tibet,  tboDgk 
met  with  in  its  eastern  forests.  It  aeenu 
identical  with  U.  Isabellinus,  Biigh,Cat.  See 
Mammalia.    Prochilus  ;  Ursus. 

BEAR,  the  Great  Bear  in  astronomy  ia  the 
Dab-i-Akbar  of  Persian  astronomers  also  called 
dnm^i'gurg,  or  wolfs'  tail. 


BarU -I^'- 

Rash riw. 

Thikii , Tam. 

Gadaibu Tru 


Beard Eiio. 

Bart Dan.Obr. 

Baard Dut. 

Darhi , Hind. 

Barbe PB. 

The  beard  is  worn  by  most  mahomedani, 
and  by  several  of  the  christians  of  the  east. 
The  beard  is  never  worn  by  a  hindoo  nor  by  « 
Barman.  Most  mahomedans  of  the  Sbafei 
school,  however,  clip  their  mustachios  exceed* 
ingly  short ;  some  dean  shave  the  upperlipf  t^ 
impeTial,audthe  parts  of  the  beard  about  tbe0O^ 
ners  of  the  mouth  and  the  forepart  of  thecbeeki* 
In  anointing  the  body,  the  beard  is  also  at- 
tended to,  and  in  the  utterance  of  asybolif 
name  or  prayer,  mahomedans  rub  their  head 
down  over  tiheir  faoe  and  aK>othand  beard** 
it  were  catching  the  sacred  sound  and  filUof 
the  beaid  with  ii.—G<dUm'»  VocaUum  Td^ 
p.  851.  Bnrtmk'4  Pitghmtfi  U  M^qw,  Fok  lU 


Mfi 


B9A8. 


BEATSON. 


BBARKB,  AQ^o-IndiaDf  m  palanquin  oar- 
Her ;   also  a  house  servant 

BEk&OOT,  is  trained  for  hunting  by  the 
KirghiA.'^Tie  Upper  and  Lower  Atnoar,  p, 
145. 

BEARMEE,  a  riyer  near  Gysabad  and 
Domoh. 

BEAKS  Paws  are  regarded  bjtbe  Chinese 
aa  a  delicate  dish.— M^t/Zsom'a  Middle  KUtg^ 
dom,  p.  249« 

BE-AR-WOOD,  a  tied  of  Meera  Forest, 
»ear  Abbottabad,  Hszara.  Natural  order, 
CoiiifersB,  Pinus  longifolia  :  Properly  Bi-ar 
wood.— Ox/l  Qat.  Ex.  1863. 

BEAS,  a  river  of  the  Panjab,  which  with 
the  Jeiam,  Chenab,  Bavi  and  Sutlej,  form  the 


ored  hot  spring  of  Mani  Karan,  there  is  a  con<« 
siderable  supply  of  box  (buxus  aempervireus) 
"  Shamshad'*  of  the  cupresses  tornlosa  (twisted 
oypress,)  and  of  the  olive  (Kahu).  A  large 
forest  of  chil,  pinus  longifolia,  is  found  below 
Karioie  on  the  Parbati.  In  the  higher  slopes, 
there  are  dense  forests  of  the  less  valuable 
pinea  and  of  the  alpine  oak,  querous  semiear- 
pifolia.  There  are  gold  washing  in  its  sands. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Beas  is  350  milea 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Sut* 
lej.  From  Man6ii  forest  to  Larji  the  fall  ap* 
pears  to  be  nearly  sixty  feet  per  mile.  From 
Larji  to  Mandi,  a  distance  of  twenty«five 
miles,  the  fall  is  1,000  feet,  or  forty  feet  per 
mile.    From  Mirthal,  a  distance  of  150  miles, 


Panjnad,  that  joins  the  Indus  near  the  southern    the  fall  is  only   1,600  feet,   or  1006  feet  per 
extremity  of  the  province.      This  river  is  well    mile.    The  Beas  river  between  Amratsar  and 


known  from  the  writings  of  Moorcrof t  (Travels, 
I.  190),  Gerard,  and  A.  Cunningham  ;  (Jour. 
As.  Soo.,  Ben.  X.  L)    For  seventy-five  miles 
it  flows  southwards,  ihrousih   the   British  pro- 
vince of  Knlln,  then   bends  towards   Mandi, 
and  debouches  from  the  hills  at  Mirthal,  after 
a  windin^p  westeriy  course  of  one  hundred  and 
IwcDty-ftve   miles.     It  is  tributary  to   Sutlej 
riaea  «»  the   8.   verge  of  Rotang  Pass,  Lat. 
%V'  M'LoQg.  77<'  \V  13,200  feet  above 
the  flea.     It  runs  south  80  miles  West  50 
milea  j  then  takes  a  wide  sweep  to  N.  W.  for  80 
mika ;  and  S.  80  miles ;  to  Sutlej,  at  Endrasa, 
length,  290  miles.    Its  tributariee  and  afilu- 
eau  axa  the  Parbati ;  Sainj,  38  ;  Oomati,  55 
miles ;  Ul ;  Gaj.  About  10,000  square  miles  ase 
drakied  by  it.  It  is  also  called  Beah,  is  Uie  Hyp- 
basis  of  Anian,  and  the  Bibasis  of  Ptolemy. 
It  riaes  in  Lahool,  in  the  Himalayaa  and  the 
name  is  aaid  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
word  Vyaaa,  the  name  of  a  Hbhi,  or  sage,  cele* 
btated  in  the  elaasioal  literature  of  India.    The 
loeal  name,  Yipaaa  or  Beypa^a  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  the  Bibasis  of  Ptolemy,  the 
fiypads  ol  Pliny  and  tiie  Hyphasis  of  Airrian. 
It  ia  still,  aa  of  old,  crossed  by  means  of  a  cot 
placed  over  the   water  bags  called  mashaks, 
iheCkeek  name  being  a  eoimptiott  of  the  Sans- 
krit Yipaaa.     It  is  however  also  said  to  take 
its  same  irom  a  aacred  pool  at  its  source,  called 
"Yjaa  Bishi/'    situated  in  the  Botang  pass, 
at  the  bead  ol  the  Knliu  valley,  the  elevation 
of  whieh  ia  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.   The  aoeneiy  of  the  Beas  valley  is  particu" 
krij    beautifnl,  and   differs  from  that  of  the 
Soticj  and  Chenab.    Nine  notable  tributaries 
{oiA   the  Beas  in  Kullu,  amongst    these   is 
the    Sanhiy  unfordable  and    spanned    by  a 
^aoodflB  bridge,  three  miles  from  Burwa.  In  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Beas,  above  Sultanpur, 
tbere  ia  abondanoe  of  katt  (the  dhar-chil  of 
Cbftsaba)^  efan,  maple,  oak,  (two  speeies,)  and 
walnut.    On  the  Parbati,  not  far  from  the  ver 


Jalandar  in  the  Punjab,  is  about  898  feet 
above  the  sea  at  about  L.  SI""  29'  N.  L.  75*" 
6'  ATriik%\  HUtory  of  ike  Funjah^  p.  15. 
Hook,  et.  Thomp.  Mrs.  Serveys  Adveniuree 
of  a  Lady  in  Tartary.  VoL  /.  p.  86.  (7«»- 
ningham,  CUghmCe  Pur^aJb  Eeport,  p,  84. 
See  Kot  Kangra. 

BEA.TI  MABAM.  Tah.  also  Biti  maram 
Dalbergia,    epeciee, 

Blackwood ...Esq.  |  Rose  wood Kno. 

Bombay  „    ,,.. „   |  Oairoo  Haraza Tam. 

The  tree  producing  this  ornamental  wood  ia 
common  in  the  Wynaad  on  open  and  grass 
lands,  where  the  tree  attains  a  great  size  and 
it  grows  in  Malabar  and  Travancore  to  a 
large  si«c  ;  some  trees  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  fifty  feet  Igng,  have  been  brought  from 
Travancore,  but  the  wood  is  generally  not 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty*five  feet  long, 
and  from  twenty  inohes  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 
It  might  be  procured  in  great  quantities  in 
Trayancoie  imd  the  Cochin  forests.  Much  of 
this  wood  is  used  in  England,  and  called  rose- 
wood. Its  general  uses  in  India  are  for  house 
furniture :  great  quantities  are  exported  to 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  for  that  pur« 
poae.— Jfc/Kor  M.  B,  Mye  M.  and  C.  M,  C. 
Jowrrmal,     See  Dalbergia. 

BBATBON,  Lieutenant  General,  this  officer 
entered  the  Indian  Army  in  1820.  He  became 
Lieutenant  General  in  the  Turkish  Army  ;  and 
also  held  the  local  rank  of  Major-General  in 
the  British  Army.  He  was  6  times  mentioned 
in  ordexa  and  despatches  for  actions  in 
which  he  commanded.  He  served  with  Si]^ 
DeLacy  Eraas  in  Spain,  was  wounded,  received 
the  Cross  of  San  Fernando,  gold  medal  for  the 
Danube  campaign,  and  Crimean  medal  with 
clasps  for  BalaUaya,  Inkeprman,  and  Sebasto-. 
pol.  He  was  mentioned  by  General  9ir  James 
Scarlett,  on  whose  staff  he  was  serving  at 
BalaUava  arid  Inkerman.  Favourably  men« 
tioned  in  orders  or  letters  by  the  foUowing 
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Oovernora-General  and  CommandeMn-Chief  in 
India  : — Lord  EUeiiboroui^by  Lord  Dalboiuie, 
Lord  Uardinge,  Lord  Auckland,  Lord  Qougb, 
Sir  Charloa  Napier,  aod  8ir  William  Gomm. 
In  Spain,  by  Sir  deLacy  Evans  and  Sir  Duncan 
M'Dou^bU  ;  in  Turkey  and  tbe  Crimea,  by 
Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  James  Scarlett." 

BEAUMONTIA  QKAN  DIFLOR  A.— TToZL 

Echites  grandiflora. — Roxh, 

A  gigantic  climbing  shrub,  one  of  tbe  Apoey- 
nacea  growing  in  Cbittagongy  the  Kbasaya  Hills 
and  Nepal,  flowers  in  Febrnary,  and  is  very 
showy  ;  found  by  Dr.  Hc»oker  in  the  Terai, 
east  of  Siligoree,  in  full  bloom,  ascending 
the  loftiest  trees,  and  clothing  their  trunks 
wltb  its  splendid  foliage  and  festoons  of  enor- 
mous funnel-shaped  white  flowers.  B.  Jerdo- 
niana,  R.  Wight,  of  the  Coorg  jungles,  attains 
aimilai  heights. — R.  Brown.  Hooker  Him. 
JouT*^  VoL  /.jj.  401. 

BEAVER,  neither  the  large  nor  the  little 
beaver  occur  in  India,  but  the  tails  of  the 
latter,  the  Ondatra  Americana  of  Tiedmann, 
the  Castor  Zibethicus  of  Linnaeus,  Fiber 
Zithicus  of  Cnvier  Ondatra  of  Lacepede,  the 
Musk-rat  of  Canada,  and  Musquash  of  the  cree 
Indians,  form  a  considerable  article  of  im- 
port into  India,  being  regarded  by  some  races 
as  aphrodisaic. 

BABBEH,  the  chief  family  of  the  knrd  clan 
of  Kermanj ;  the  members  of  which  are  the 
hereditary  chiefs  of  the  elan  ;  and  hence  their 
whole  territory  and  the  people  are  now  called 
the  government  of  the  Bebbeh  or  Baban.  The 
dan  was  originally  established  at  Pizhder  in 
tbe  northern  mountains  near  Sikeneh  6n  the 
frontier  of  Persia. — Riek*»  ^ndenee  in  Kur* 
dUtan,  Vol^  L  p»  80* 

BE-BAQ.  Hind.,  an  acquittance  in  full. 

BEHOOR,  a  village  between  Fort  Sidnt 
David  and  Pondicherry,  at  which  Major  Law- 
rance,  in  August  1752,  entirely  routed  the 
French  Army, 

BEBA  GHAUT,  in  Long.  9%^"  8'  E.  and 
Lat.  26  <=>  22'  N. 

BBC-FIN.     Fe.  Syn.  for  the  Warbler  birds. 

BECHE  Dfi  MER.  Post.  Holoihnria, 
Tripang,  the  esculent  Holothuria  or  sea  cu- 
cumber of  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago.  It  sells 
at  Singapore  at  18  to  70  dollars  per  pical.  See 
Holothuria,  Japan,  Tripang.  India  852.  Biche 
de  mar. 

BEGHETI.  Hind.,  an  Indian  variety  of  the 
Camelus  dromedarius. 

BEOUIACORI,  A  wood  of  Nepanl, 
called  SuDa  and  Sunendhool,  or  Dhoobkee  on 
account  of  its  resinous  quality.  Its  branches 
are  used  in  Kepaul   aa  torches  :  the  fragrant 


converted  into  rafta  for  houses.— 5iii«e&V  5 
Years^p,  67. 

BECHNE-WALA  JOGI,  a  sect  of  the  Jogi 
mei\dicants.     Sea  Jogi. 

BECH¥NDI.  HiMD.  or  Beh^handee.  la 
Baqiore,  this  substance,  if  pulverized,  resembles 
arrowroot,  and  is  made  use  of  by  natavea  on 
fast  days,  prepared  in  various  ways.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  glutinous  matter  which  iasnea 
from  the  stems  of  a  jungle  plant,  after  being 
soaked  in  running  water  for  some  days.  The 
Gk>nd  race  prepare  the  Behchandee.  It  can  be 
had  in  any  quantity  in  the  Jubbulpore  basuar, 
but  most  of  it  comes  from  Mundla  and  Seonee. 
The  specimens  seen  appear  to  consist  of  the 
dried  sections  of  a  farinaceous  root  contaiDiug 
bassorin,  and  allied  in  composition  to  salep« 

BED,  in  Long.  67  <="  58'  E.  and  Lat.  38  « 
42'  N. 

BED.  Emo. 

Bichana  ^  HniD.  I  Paddn-kai .Tail 

Palsng -  ...  „        Kattel „ 

Charpai „     ]  Mancham...... Tiu 

John  V.  8  and  9.    "  And  the  man  tod: 
up  the  bed  and  walked.' '   The  bed  of  an  oriental 
is  seldom  anything  besides  a  carpet  or  mat, 
or  a  cloth  as  thick  as  a  bed  quilt.  Men  earrying 
such  beds  may  be  seen  daily  on  the  highways. 
The  hindus  of  the  South  of  India  usually  sl^ 
on  the  floors  of  their  houses,  but  all  of  them 
have  night  dresses  in  which  to  sleep,   that  of 
the  women  being  generally  a  loin  doth  called 
'<  Padawi,"  Tamil ;  Koka,  Tel.;  made;of  ootUm 
or  of  the  fibres  of  one  of  the  hemp  plants, 
though  many  lie  down  in  their  day  dress,  as 
in  Esodns  xzii.  27.    Mahomedana  in  Lidia  all 
use  oota  to  sleep  on,  when  able  to  afford  them, 
and  every  mahomedan  bride  takea  a  oot  oi 
char*pai  to  her  hu&band's  houae,  as  part  off  her 
Jahez«or  furnishings.    In  Bnrmah,  the  poorest 
person  sleeps  on  a  oot  with  mosquito  enrtains* 
— Wardf  Hindoos- 

BED.  HiMD.    Pbbs.,   the  wilbw:  Arak-i* 
bed-i  mushk,"  willow-flower  distilled  water. 

BED.   Sans.  Calamus  rotang ; — ^the  cane. 

BEDA,  a  Myaore  tribe,  said  by  Qeoeral 
Brigga  to  have  formed  the  body  guard  of  the 
ruler  of  that  conntry.  This  is  probably  a 
name  for  the  Beder,  Bedera  or  Yedera,  a 
non-Arian  race,  who  oecnpy  several  parts  of 
India,  the  hill  top  of  Bamandmg  and  at  Zom- 
pore  where  the  Bbeema  joina  the  Kiatnah  :  the 
plural  is  Baidera  whence  the  English  Pindan. 
This  non-ariau  raoe  have  small  sovereignties  at 
Beder  Zorapoor  in  the  Doab  of  the  Kiatna  and 
Bhimah.  Wilson  describes  the  Mysore  Beda 
as  a  raoe  who  are  considered  ontcaats,  and  live 
by  the  ohase  aa  hunters,  fowlers,  and  are  eonai* 
dered  in  Mysore  as  coming  originallj  Iiob 
Telingana.    Many  of  the  Baidora  are  grain  car 


turpentine  which  it  yields  is  employed  in  sacri- 

ficesy  and  in  medicated  salves,  and  ita  wood  is  I  riers.  See  India,  p.  3}7« 
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BEDER  WABE. 


BED  A,  in  Ceylon,  a  race  of  wild  men,  called 
also  Weda,  they  »peak  the  Singhalese  lauguage, 
'wetLt  their  hair  long,  collect  dt  together,  and  tie 
it  on  the  crown  of  the  head  in  a  bunch.  Their 
complexions  are  dark,  comparative  to  the  other 
Singaleae. — Pennants  Hindoostan,  Vol,  I.  p, 
1 98.  fiee  Veddah. 

BEDALI,  or  Bedalika,  Griffithia  fragrans, 
W-  and  A,     Posoqueria  fragrans. — A  i,  717. 

BBDANA,  HiMD.  Be  without,  dana,  seed,  a 
grape  ;  also  a  sort  of  mulberry,  and  a 
of  sweetmeat  made  with  quince  seeds. 

BEDA-TIGE.   Til,    Ipomcea  pes-caprse.— 


B£D£N,  Capra  Nubians.    See  Gaprem. 

BEDDOME,  Major,  a  Madras  Military  Offi- 
cer, wrote  on  the  Snakes,  the  Ferns  and  timbers 
of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

BEDEE.  A  talak  in  the  Belgaum  collector- 
ate  with  forests  ;  but  Dr.  Gibson  says  that 
neither  teak,  seesoo,  nor  honee  f Peter ocarpus 
m^mrpimmj,  the  three  most  valuable  woods  in 
the  forest,  had  been  spared. — Report,  1849  to 
1856,  p.  8. 

BEDEE,  a  town  in  India  m  Long.  78^ 
83*  E.  andLat.  20®  44' N. 

BEDBNOBB,  OR  NTJGGOKE,  a  town  in 
India  in  Long.  75  ^  5'  E.  and  Lat.  13  <^  50' 
N. 

BSDEB,  inL.  17®  63'  6  N.  L.  77  ®  86' 
E.,  A  town  in  the  Dekhan,  near  the  right 
\mk  of  the  Idsnjera,  75  miles  North  West  of 
Bydenbad.  The  top  of  the  minaret  is  2,350 
feet  sod  the  base  is  2^350  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  was  the  capital  of  the  Bahmani  mahome- 
dan  dynasty,  which  ruled  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  eentnry,  this  dynasty  joined  the  qua- 
druple eonfederation  formed  by  the  Nizam 
8hiJu  kinss  of  Ahmednuggur,  the  Adal  Shabi 
kings  of  Bejapore  and  the  king  of  Oulburgah, 
formed  to  oyerthrow  the  Hindu  sovereignty  of 
Bijaaaggnr  or  Yizianagr^  near  Bellary,  when 
tbe  aoTereign  Bama  Eajah  was  taken  prisoner* 
Beder  is  surrounded  by  a  great  curtain^  now 
nrndi  dilapidated,  and  on  one  of  its  bastions 
is  an  old  gun  21  feet  long.  Many  great 
cupola  tombs  are  on  the  plain  to  the  S.  W. 
Thie  inhabitants  when  we  saw  them  in  1866, 
1867  and  1868  were  few  and  poor,  Beder,  Be- 
japore,  Berar,  Golcondah  and  Ahmednuggur, 
in  tbe  16th  century  were  five  independent  ma- 
homedan  kingdoms.  At  the  time  of  Baber's 
iarasion  Beder  was  absorbed  by  its  more 
powerful  neighbours.  In  1572  Berar  was  alH 
iorbed  by  the  Nizam  Shahi  dynasty. 

BEDEB  WARE.  This  tuitenague  work  has 
been  described  by  Drs.  Heyne,  Buchanan^  Ha- 
milton, Smith  and  Captain  Newbold.  It  is  a  me- 
talimrgical  compound  of  considerable  interest, 
and  tiK  articles  are  always  greatly  admired  for 
the  elfigaaee  of  their  form^  as  weU  as  for  the 


gracefulness  of  the  patterns  with'  which  ilieis 
surface  is  covered.  Though  the  groundwork  of 
this  composition  appears  of  a  blackish  colour, 
its  natural  colour  is  that  of  pewter  or  of  zinc. 
Dr.  Heyne  informs  us  that  it  is  composed  of 
copper  sixteen  ounces,  lead  four  ounces,  tin  two 
ounces.  These  are  melted  together,  and  to 
every  three  ounces  of  the  alloy  sixteen  ounoes 
of  spelter,  that  is  of  zinc,  is  added,  when  the 
alloy  is  melted  for  use.  But  to  give  the  whole 
the  black  colour  which  is  esteemed,  probably 
from  bringing  out  the  pattern,  it  is  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  saltpetre,  common 
salt,  and  blue  vitriol.  Dr.  B.  Hamilton  saw 
of  zinc  13,360  grains,  copper  460  grains  and 
lead  414  grains,  melted  together,  and  a  mixture 
of  resin  and  bees-wax  introduced  into,  the 
crucible  to  prevent  calcination.  It.  was  then 
poured  into  a  mould  made  of  baked  clay,  and 
the  article  handed  over  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe. 
Artists  then  inlay  flowers  or  other  ornaments  of 
silver  or  of  gold.  They  first  smear  it  over  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  water,  whidi  gives  tbe 
surface  a  blackish  colour,  and  enables  the  artist 
more  easily  to  distinguish  the  figure  which  he 
draws — this  he  does  with  a  sharp*pointed  in- 
strument of  steel,  and  outs  it  with  small  chisels 
of  various  shapes  and  then  with,  a  hammer  and 
punch,  fills  the  cavaties  with  small  plAtes  of 
silver,  which  adhere  firmly  to  the  Bedery.  It 
is  then  polished  and  stained  as  described  above. 
The  various  articles  made  from  it  are  vases, 
wash-hand  basins,  and  ewers^  hookah*bottoms, 
spittoons,  cups  and  dishes,  small  boxes  and 
Weights.  These  are  inlaid  commonly  with 
silver,  but  sometimes  with  gold.  The  patterns 
are  usually  as  much  to  be  admired  as  the  forms 
of  the  vessels.  Though  usually  called  Bedery, 
sometimes  Vidry,  it  is  also  manufactured  at 
other  places.  According  to  Captain  Newbold, 
**  The  mould  of  the  vessel  is  first  prepared, 
in  the  usual  manner,  of  clay  turned  into  shape 
on  a  wheel  :  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
mould  a  coat  of  wax  and  rail  (rosin)  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a  little  oil  is  laid,  of  the 
thidcness  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  required  : 
over  the  wax  another  thick  coat  of  clay  is  ap- 
plied. Gradual  heat  is  next  resorted  to,  to 
harden  the  olay  part  of  the  mould  ;  but  princi- 
pally to  melt  out  tbe  wax,  which  of  course 
leaves  a  vacuum  on  the  space  it  occupied.  Into 
this  space  the  molten  alloy  is  poured,  cooled, 
tbe  mould  broken  and  the  vessel  in  rough 
taken  out,  polished  and  set  aside,  to  receive  a 
black  colour  preparatory  to  inlay,  from  a  smear- 
ing of  Mor  tula  (Blue  vitriol).  The  alloy  itself 
is  of  a  pewter  white  colour  and  is  composed  of 
the  following  proportions. — 1  seer  Juet  (Zinc) 
to  I  Chittak  or  6  shahi  pice  weight  of  Tamba 
(Copper).  The  pattern  of  the  ornamental  device 
to  be  inlaid  either  in  silver  or  gold«  is  next 
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diBwn  lightly  with'  a  (t»l  pcant'on  the  black- 
ened Burfaoe  of  the  vrasel,  aad  then  cut 
out  to  the  depth  ot  the  inlay  required, 
with  a  tiny  delicately  pointed  chisel,  worked 
by  a  amall  hammer.  A  thin  Hit  of  paper  ig 
preued  into  the  etcavcted  pattern  to  receive 
the  impreasion — taken  out  and  placed  upon 
a  thin  plate  of  silver  (the  inlay)  which  is  it- 
aelf  laid  out  evenly  on  a  bed  of  mixed  was 
and  rail  (rosin),  and  cut  Into  the  e»ot  shape 
or  the  impression.  The  cut-out  bit  of  ijlrer  is 
then  pressed  into  its  corresponding  cavity 
engraved  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  firmly 
inserted  by  means  of  a  steel  point.  This  ilone 
over  all  parts  of  the  vessel,  it  is  afcain  polished 
preparatory  to  receiving  its  finishing  coat  of 
black.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  the  vestel 
to  a  gentle  heat  and  smearing  it  with  a  mixture 
composed  of:  1  Tola  (B'hur)  Slicrah  ki  Multi 
(Saltpetre)  3  Maahas — NoustKur  (Sal  Ammo- 
niac) ground  up  into  the  oonaislence  of  cream 
with  brackish  water.  After  allowing  this  mixture 
to  lie  upon  the  veaul  for  a  few  hours,  it  is 
washed  off  with  a  little  brackish  water-  The 
iulud  sitvei  devices  are  little  altered  in  colour, 
bat  the  intervening  poriions  of  alloy  lemaia  of 
a  permanent  dead  black.  He  witnessed  the 
whole  process. of  inlaying  and  oould  not  help 
admiriag  the  precision,  lightness  of  touch,  and 
celerity  with  which  it  was  performed  by  a 
Lingayet,  which  caste  and  a  Jaina  are  the  only 
peraoDa  skilled  in  the  art.  It  seems  divided 
however  into  three  branches.  The  mould  makei, 
amelter  and  intayer.  Bederj  does  not  rust, 
yields  little  to  the  hammer,  and  breaks  only 
when  violently  beaten.  According  to  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton it  is  not  near  so  fusible  as  £ino  or  tin,  bat 
melta  more  easily  than  copper-  The  most  recent 
observer,  however,  ia  Dr.  George  Smith,  who 
thus  records  the  results  of  his  examination  of 
the  process  :  — "  Suppose  a  vessel  to  be  made, 
resemblinir  in  form  the  common  small  hookah 
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model  thus  carefully  prepared,  is  next  oovend 
with  a  mixture  of  wax  and  oil  boiled  tugethtt. 
When  dry,  the  whok  mats  is  again  turned,  thi 
pattern  is  etched  by  band,  a  small  pointed  gra*« 
being  used.    This  etching  ia  done  lapidly.    The 
workman  next  takes  a  small  chisel  and  hammer, 
and  following  the  lioes  of  the  pattern,    cuts  it 
deeply    and   expeditiously,    scooping    out  the 
tracing  of  the  little  leaves,  &c.,  and  leaviag  a 
indented  but  rough  surface.     This  rough  suifaes 
ia  next  amaotbed   down  by  hammering  gently 
with  another  bluot  pointed  ohisel,  and  the  apace 
is   then   ready    for   the    process   of  inlaying. 
Thin  plates  of  very  pure  silver  are  taken,  and  tbs 
hitle  leaves  are  cut  out  with  a  small  hammer  and 
cbisel— each  little  leaf  i»  then  raised  separatelv 
by  the  chisel  and  finger  tip,  and  hammered  geutlj 
but  carefully  into  the  depression  intended  for  it, 
trimmed,  carefully  thinned  and  smoothed.    Over 
this   coating   is   plastered  a  second   laver  ot 
laterite  dnst  moistened  with  water,  but  without 
eow    dung— this   coat  ia   rough,  and    ia  not 
aubseqiieutly  smoothed  down.     The  next  stage 
consists  in  borinft  two  openings  in  the  composite 
mould,  and  )d  placing  it  in  the  fire — tbe  effect 
of  this  being  to  melt  in  the  intermediata  Isyer 
of  wax.  and  thus  lo  leave  a  vacant  apace  for  the 
reception  of  the  alloy.    Into  this  space  is  poared 
the   alloy    (consisting  of  copper  1  part   sad 
pewter  4).     The  vessel  has   now  a  duU   leaden 
look  ;  It  IS  hard,  but   easily   cut.     This  nodal 
or  sheU  is   carefully    turned   and    smoothed. 
This  part    of  the   process  is  tedious.     In   the 
more  durable  kinds  of  Bedery  wara  silvor  wirais 
substituted  for  the  silver  leaf.     The    vue  in 
this  elate  waa  rongk 
&  require*   amootk- 


bottom  (1):  Tbe  steps  of 
tbe  mandaetnres  are  as 
follows  :  A  mass  of  finely 
pounded  and  sifted  old  la- 
terite dust  mixed  with  oow 
dung,  is  put  upon  a  rude 
lathe,  and  when  dry  ia  care- 
fully turned  into  tbe  correct 
shape.    The  lathe  ia   rude 


and  simple  and  is  turned  either  hy  the  hand 
•lone,  or  by  a  short  rope  attached  to  a  small 
piece  of  wood  (2)  :  With  the  other  hand  the 
workman  holds  a  aort  of  chisel,  with  which 
lie    cuts     and    smooths    the    model.      The 


ig — lilts  IS  aoiie  with  a  common  file  and  with 
carved  icraper  of  a  rude  and  clumsy  form. 
The  h(de  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  filled  op 
i  'and  ii  smoothed  down — fioally  the 
vase  it  gently  heated,  and  whilst  warm,  it  is 
blackened  by  the  application  uf  a  powder  sap- 
posed  to  consist  of  chalky  earth  and  muriate  at 
ammonia — this  imparts  a  brilliant  black  polish 
to  the  shell,  and  careful  hand  rubbing  brings 
out  tbe  lustre  of  the  silver.  Tbe  value  of  tha 
ware  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  ailv« 
inlaying — the  common  ware  of  tbe  baun  rare- 
ly lasts  long.  Inlaying  is  also  executed  in  the 
same  way  with  copper  leaf,  hut  tbe  artisiie  ef- 
fect, I  think,  is  inferior  to  the  silver.  TIm 
price  of  a  small  hookah  bottom  like  that  des- 
cribed, varies  in  Beder,  from  7  to  10  Bupeea. 
In  1666,  there  were  remidning  only  fire  favi- 
liee,  engaged  in  this  man nfaclure,  and  tb^ 
seemed  poor.  At  Bhowngir  about  12  miles 
E.  from  Hyderabad,  tbe  Hindu  pottera  manit- 
facture  a  dark  coloured  esilhenwara  on  wbiol 
thajr  fix  copper  and  tin  leaf  in  perfect  imiution 
of  the  tutenagUG  irork  of  Beder. — Royle  jnia 
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Se.  of  IndiOypageiAl h2.  Extract  of  a  Let^ 
tgrjrom  Captain  T.  J.  Newbold^  to  the  addre9$ 
of  Mc^  General  Fraser.  Dr.  G.  Smith  in 
M.  &.  I.  E. 

BBDEE  HACE.  See  Beda. 

B£D-I-ANJIR.  PiBs.  Biouiaft  communis, 
the  eestor  oil  plant. 

BED-I-MUSHK.  Pbes.  Hind.  Salix 
JEgjptuem.  8.  Capra.  Willow  flower  water  ia 
tlie  arak-i-bedi-muahk. 

BEDISA  TIVYA,  Til.  YitialaiifoUa.— 
JL  i.  661. 

BEDNOB,  also  called  Na^ar  a  town,  4000 
feet  aboYO  the  sea  in  the  Nagar  District  of 
l^orth  Coorg  on  a  spar  to  the  westward  of  the 
chain.  The  rains  are  said  to  last  9  months  ? 
Mooi  et  Hwmp,    See  Bedenore. 

BEDNOBB  at  the  foot   of    the  Aravalli 
Hills,  within  the  bounds  of  May  war.  One  of  its 
ancient  chieftains  was  Bno  Soortan,  of  the  So- 
laoki  tribe.    He  was   a  lineal  desceiiHent  of  the 
famed   Balhara    kings      of    Anhnlwara,   who 
were  expelled  from  Anhulwnra  in  the  13th  Cen- 
tury and  migrated  to  Ceniral  India,  where  they 
obuiiied    possession  of    Tonk-Thoda  ^nd  its 
lands  on  the   Bunas  river  :  but  Lilla,  the  Af- 
f{b«n  deprived  Soortan  of    Thoda,  and  restrict- 
ed him  to  Bednore.     His  daughter  is    cfisiin- 
guisbed   in  Indian   knvaX^^^^Tod'^  Rajadkan^ 
VoL  /.  p.   673. 

BEDOUIN,  Arab,  is  the  plaral  form 
of  Badawi,  an  '^  ism  el  nisbah/'  or  adjective,  de- 
rived from  Badn,  a  desert/'  The  word  ^'  Badawi" 
isnotinsultingylike  ^'Turk"applied  toanUsman- 
li,  or  '* Fellah"  to  the  Egyptian.  But  by  mistak* 
ing  the  elaa  of  the  wild  man  for  a  lower  one, 
'"  Ta  Hitaymi,"  for  instance,  addressed  to  a 
Harb  bedouin,  makes  him  finger  his   dagger. 

Hakomed  and  hia  followers  conquered  only 

the  more  civilised  bedouins  ;  and  there  is  even 

to  thia  day  little  or  no  religion   amongst  the 

wild  people,  except  amongst  those  on  the  coast 

mr  in   the  vicinity  of  oitiea.    The  faith  of  the 

bedoain  oomea  fix>m  El  Islam,  whose   hold  is 

weak.    But  his  customs  and  institutions,  the 

growtk  of  bia  elimate,  his  nature,  and  his  wants, 

ttrt  still    those  of  his  ancestors,  cherished  ere 

Meeeah  had  sent  forth  a  prophet,  and  likely  to 

annrive  the  day  when  every  vestige  of  the  Kaa- 

bah  shall  have  disappeared.   Of  this  nature  are 

the  H«rjasi*a  pagan  osths,  their  heathenish  names 

(few  being  Moslem    except  Mohammed),  their 

ovdeal  of  licking  red-hot  iron,  their  Salkh,  or 

acarificatiooy   proof  of  manliness,   their    blood 

wtmrngiy  their  eating  carrion  (s.  e.,  the  body  of 

aaaaksal  killed  without  the  usual  formula^ 

•adjikeir  lending  wives  to  strangers. — (£urton*s 

PO^riiiMve    to    Meeeah,    Vol.    ivL  p.    79.) 

Burton  tcprda  all  these  at  remnants  of  some 
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BEDOUIN. 

The  bedonin  tribes  do  not  dwell  in  towns,  but 
in  tents  or  under  the  temporsry  shelter  of  trees. 

The  Kiab  tribe  of  Susistan  in  Persia  rarely 
encamp,  but  in  Susistan  near  the  principality 
of  Havisa  were  five  different  considerable  tribes 
of  independent  bedouins. 

The  bedonins  who  occupy  the    great  west* 
ern  desert  of  Oman  have  neither  houses  nor 
tents,  but  live  under  the  shade  of  trees.     The 
genuine  Arabs   disdain   husbandry,  as  an  em- 
ployment by  which  they   would   be  degraded. 
They  maintain  no  domestic  animals  but  sheep 
and   camels,   except  perhaps  horses.      Their 
sheikh   government,  in  ita    constitution  and 
operative  effects,  is  a  political   phenomenon  in 
the  history   of  nations-     Burton   tells  us  that 
Sherifs  and  other  great  men  sometimes  bind  a 
white   turban  or  a  Cashmere  shawl  round  the 
kerchief,  to  keep  it  in  its    place.     The  Aakal 
varies  in  every  part  of  the  country.     Here   it 
is  a  twist  of  dyed  wool,  there  a  bit  of  common 
rope,   three  or  four  feet   long.     Some   of  the 
Arab  tribes  use  a  circlet  of  wood,  composed   of 
little  round  pieces,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  joined 
side  by  side,  and  inlaid   with   mother-of-pearl. 
The  Eastern  Arabs  wear  a  large  circle  of  brown 
wool,  almost  a  turban  in  itself.     In  Barbery, 
they  twist  bright-coloured  cloth  round  a  rope, 
and  adorn  it  with  thick  golden  thread.     As  a 
rule,  the  Sheikh  and  their  subjects  are  born  to 
the  life  of  shepherds  or  soldiers.    The  greater 
tribes  rear  niany  camels,   which  they  either  sell 
to   their  neighbours,  or  employ   them   in   the 
carriaice  of  goods  or  in  military  expeditions. 
The  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  tribes  are   very   numerous  ;  they    are 


spread  from  near  Damascus  over  all  Arabia, 
eastwards  to  the  great  rivers,  and  to  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  bedouin  horse 
seldom  exceeds  14  hands.  The  bedouin  does 
not  ride  gracefully,  but  he  rides  securely  ;  the 
bedouin  Arab  traces  by  the  footstep,  the  ''Athr" 
similarly  to  the  Pug  of  Guzerat  and  the  North 
American  Indian.  Many  of  the  bedouin  tribes 
kiss  on  meeting.  They  are  advancing  in  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  life,  but  are  still  very  ig* 
norant. 

But  the  bedouins,  who  live  in  tents,  and  in 
separate  tribes,  still  retain  the  cnatoma  and 
manners  of  their  earliest  ancestors.  They  are 
the  genuine  Arabs,  snd  exhibit,  in  the  aggregate^ 
all  those  characteristics  which  are  diatribnted 
respectively  among  the  other  branohea  of  their 
nation. 

The  Bedonin  still  retains  that  passionate 
love  of  song  for  which  his  rsce  has  ever  been 
distinguished.  Whether  tending  his  flock,  be» 
guiling  the  tediousness  of  a  journey,  or  seated 
after  his  evening  cheer  at  the  -  fire,  the  Arab 
constuitly  breaks  out  into  some  ditty,  the  themd 
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o!  which  is  either  love  or  war.     Seated  cross- 
lejfged   ander    the  scanty    shade  of  the  date, 
palm,  one  of  them  will  thus  amuse  himself  for 
hours.     The   only   accompaniment  is  a    rade 
guitar   with  two  strings.     Combinations    the 
most  harsh  and  rugged   form  the  most  striking 
feature  of  their   music,   as  often,  wheu  their 
movements  are  grave  and  slow,   as  when  they 
are    brisk    and    lively.     In    the   former  they 
often    exhibit    much     grave    and    melancholy 
thought,   in  the  latter  they   not  unfrequently 
spring  up  simultaneously,  and   join,  to  the  full 
exteat  of  their  voices,  in  a   rude  chorus.    The 
manners  of  tribes  differ.     Benoo  K  ah  tan,  a  be- 
douin tribe,  of  small  stature  and  slender,  almost 
like    Indians,   are   gentle  and   speak   with   a 
low  tone  of  voice.     Their  language   is  to  the 
Arabic  of  the  Koran  what  the  Greek  of  Homer 
is  to  that  of  Isocrates  or  Xenophon.  The  northern 
Bedouin,   the    Meteyer,   Ajman   and  Oteybah, 
are  more  warlike,   affect  a  boisterous  rougbness 
or   swagger.      Bedouins    are    mere  creatures 
of  the  hour  taking  no  care  aod  without  national 
or  religious    principle.     Tiie  Bedouin     women 
are  not  treasured  up  like  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  other  orientals,  and  indeed  they  seemed 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  restraints' imposed 
by  jealously  ;  the  feint  says  Palgrave  which  they 
made  of  concealing  their  faces  from  me  was  al- 
ways slight ;  they  never,  I  think,  wore  the  yaah- 
mak  properly  Hxed  ;  when    they  first  saw    me, 
they  used  to  hold  up   a  part   of  their  drapery 
with  one  hand  across  their  faces,    but  they  sel- 
dom persevered  very  steadily   in  subjecting  me 
to  this  privation. — {Palgrave^  EoihttCi  TravtU 
in  the  East,  pp.  247-8.) 

The   Arab   women  have  a  fullness  of  figure 
not,  however,  approaching  to  corpulency.   Their 
complexion  is  not  darker  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
brunette,   and  we  may  infer    that    this  is  their 
natural  colour,  since,  excepting  in  the  morning 
and  eveninj^,   those   who  reside  in  the  oases 
rarely  leave  their  date  groves,  and  in  the  towns 
they  preserve  their  complexions   with  the  same 
care.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Bedouin  women, 
who  are   constantly   exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  are  very  swarthy  ;  and  the  same  is  observed 
of  the  men,  although  the  children  are  equally 
fair  at  their  birth.     The   mohammedan  ladies 
in  Oman  enjoy  more  liberty,   and  at  the  same 
time  are  more  respected,   than   in   any  other 
eastern  country.    During  civil  commotions,  they 
often  take  a  part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  some 
instances   have  displayed  the  utmost  heroism* 
Many  tribes  exact  black  mail  from  the  villagers. 
It  is  the  ^'  khone"  (brotherhood),  the  tribute 
claimed  from  time  immemorial  by  the  bedouins, 
in  return  for  their  protection,  or  rather  forbear- 
ance, in  not  touching  the  harvest,  or  driving  off 
the  cattle.     Each  village  pays  ^'  khone"  to  one 
^heikh  in  eveiy  tribe,  who  then  acknowledges  it 
as  his  ukhtit  or  'J  sister/*   and  is   bound  to  I 
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protect  the  inhabitants  against  all  the  metnbeN 
of  his  own  tribe. — Welhted's  Travels,  Yd.  I 
p.  363.  EobimorCs  TraveU^  Vol.  II,  p,  ui 
Burton's  OUy  of  the  Saints.  Burton's  FUgri 
mage  to  Meccah.  FcUgrwo^s  Arabia.  EotJm'9 
Travels  from  the  Bast.  Brydge's  Dynasty  of  tke 
Kajjars.  Skinner's  Overland  Journey.  Bwdo- 
hard^s  Travels.  Niebuhr's  Travels.  Robinm't 
Travels.  See  Arab.  Beni  CircamdnoB 
Horses. 

BEDOWREBA.     See  Bedaurea. 

BEDNORE,   a  town  to  the    North  Wvtl 
of  Seringapatam. 

BED-PaI,  a  brahmin  who  wrote  a  book 
of  fables,  for  the  benefit  of  Dabishlim,  hit 
king  :  they  were  translated  into  PehleTi  la 
the  time  of  Nousherwan  in  the  6th  century; 
from  that  into  Arabic  by  Abdullah  bin  tfa- 
kaffa,  about  the  middle  of  the  8ih  ceatary, 
then  about  the  close  of  the  9th  century, 
into  Persian,  by  Rudaki,  who  recciwd 
60,000  difhems  for  his  labours.  Aboatthe 
I  middle  of  the  12th  century  (A  D.  1150)  in  (be 
time  of  Bflhram  Shah,  a  Persian  prose  traDsla- 
tion  was  made  and  a  subsequent  second  tnns« 
lation  was  made  by  Kashifi,  and  named  the 
Anwar-i-Sohili,  the  original  fables  are  in  the 
Hetopadesa  and  the  Panchatantra.  A  Greek 
version  was  made  by  Simeon  Seth,  at  tliecom- 
mand  of  Alexis  Comnenes,  and  they  appeared 
in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  Italian,  Spanish,  wd 
German.  The  first  English  edition  was  ia 
the  16th  century,  then  in  French  in  1644, 1709, 
and  they  are  the  foundation  of  Esop's  fables. 

BEDROUR,  a  small  tract   on  the  Easten 
confines  of  CHnara. 

BEDUBAKYA,  Long.  90«>  4' B. and  U 
22*»  32'  N. 
BRD-US-SAR.  Arab.  Calotropis  proosri. 
BEDVEERN,    also  PLUIMEx^.DoT.Fea^ 
thers. 

BEE.  Eno. 

Deburah Heb.  I  Tena Til' 

Snahd.ki«mekhi....HiSD.  (  Tenu Tah. 

Bees  have  long  been  domesticated.  The  hiie 
bees  vary  greatly  in  colour  and  sire,  hot  eieep^ 
the  Ligurian  bee  the  species  are  identical  Tbe 
Egyptian  bees  are  geographical  varieties. 

The  traveller  Moorcroft  remarks  that  an  in- 
teresting subject  in  the  rural  economy  of  Kwk' 
mir  is  the  management  of  Bees.  Every  ffftttf 
in  the  district  of  Lsr,  and  he  bad  since  fowA 
the  practice  general  throughout  the  vbole 
country,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kashmir,  ht* 
several  hives  in  his  honse,  and  in  some  hostei 
he  bad  counted  as  many  as  ten.  A  proTino* 
for  hives  is  made  in  building  the  house,  by 
leaving  appropriate  cavities  in  the  walls.  These 
somewhat  differ  in  size,  but  agree  in  tbor 
general  form,  each  being  cylindrical,  and  tf- 
tending  quite  through  the  wall.    This  tabs  ii 
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lined  by  a  plasterins:  of  day-mortar  about  an 
ineh  in  thickness,  and  the  mortar  is  worked  up 
with  the  chaff  or  husk  of  rice,  or  with  the  down 
of  thistles,  which  latier  is  employed  also   for 
^ay-mortar  in  general.     The  dimensions  of  a 
hive  are,  on  an  average,  about  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and,  when  closed   at    both  ends, 
about  twenty  or  twenty-two  inches  in  length. 
That  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  to  the  apart- 
ment is  dosed  by  a  round  platter  of  red  pottery 
ware,  a   little  convex   in  the  middle,  but  the 
edges  are  made  flush  with  the  wall  by  a  luting 
of  clay*mortar  unci  the  other  extremity  is  shut 
by  a  similar  dish,  having  a  circular  hole,  about 
a  tkird  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  its  centre. 
There  ia  not  any  particular  rule  for  the  height 
of  hives  from  the  ground.     So  little  difference 
exists  betwixt  the  practices  ordinarily  pursued 
in  Kashmir  and  in  Europe,  in  respect  to  hiving 
new  swarms,  as  not  to  call  for  notice  ;  but  that 
adopted  in  the  former  country,  for  preserving 
the  old   awarm  when  the  honey  is  taken,  well 
deserves  imitation  by  the  bee-farmer  iu  the  lat- 
ter cofontiy.     The  process  by  which  this  is,  as  I 
witnessed  it,  effected,  is  the   following  :  "Hav- 
ing in  readiness  a  wisp  of  dry  rioe-strnw,  and 
a  amaO  quantity   of  burning  charcoal  in   an 
eaithea    dish,   the  master  of   the  house,  with  a 
few  strokes  of  the  point  of  a  short  sickle,  disen- 
gaicea  the  inner  platter  of  the  tube,  bringing  in- 
to view  the  combs  suspended  from  the   roof  of 
the  hive,  and  almost  wholly  covered  with  bees, 
none   of  which,   however,  offer   to  resent   the 
aggression,    or  to  enter  the  room.      Having 
placed  the  straw  upon  the  charcoal,  and  hold- 
ing the  dish  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive  he 
blew  the  smoke  strongly  against  the  oombs,  but 
removed  the  straw  the  instant  it  took  fire,  to 
prevent  it  burning  the  bees,  and  quenched  the 
flame  before  he  employed  it  again. 

Almost     stifled   by    the  smoke,  the  bees 
honied  through  the  outer  door  with  such  rapi- 
dity that  the  hive  was  cleared  of  its  inhabitants 
within  a  few  minutes,   when  the  farmer  intro- 
daciDg  the  sickle,  cut  down  the   combs  nearest 
to  him,  which  were  received   into  a  dish  previ- 
ooslv    slidden  underneath  them,   and  left  un- 
disturbed  about  one-third  of  the  combs,  which 
weie  almost  dose  to  the  outer  door.     He  then 
replaeed  the  inner  plater,    and    brushing    off 
htttily  tt  few  bees  which  clung  to  the  combs, 
thongh   apparently  in  a  state  of  stupefaction, 
threw  them  out  of  the  house.    Observing  many 
other  bees  lying  motionless  on  the  floor  of  the 
hive,  X  inquired  whether   they  were  dead,  or 
only  8tapified,and  was  answered,  that  they  would 
reooTer.  Not  above  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
eoanmaity  is  destroyed  :  by  this  method  the 
pnduee  is  less  than  the  ordinary  yield  of  a 
good  swstm  in  England.  The  honey  was  light- 
colored^  and  of  R  taste  as  pure  and  as  sweet  as 


that  of  Narhonne.  I  could  not  learn  that  the 
farmers  had  any  suspicion  of  their  honey  ever 
being  intoxicating  or  poisonous,  as  has  been 
noticed  to  be  the  case  occasionally  with  that  made 
by  the  Bhoura  of  Garwahl.  The  Bhoura  is 
compelled  to  take  a  more  extensive  range,  and 
in  the  scarcity  of  food,  during  the  short  sum- 
mer, to  be  less  select  iu  regard  to  its  quality •* 
The  peasantry  of  Kashmir  ^re  unacquainted 
with  the  employment  of  honey  as  the  basis  of 
a  fermented  liquor,  but  eat  it  raw,  or  mixed 
with  various  articles  of  common  food,  whilst 
the  most  wealthy  substitute  it  for  sugar  iu 
preserving  fruits.  It  is  customary  to  take  the 
hive  every  year,  and  the  end  of  September,  ox 
beginning  of  October,  is  found  the  best  season 
for  this  operation,  a  little  time  still  remaining 
for  the  bees  to  add  to  the  portion  left  for  their 
support  during  five  months. 

In  consequence  of  the  bees  being  thus 
literally  domiciliated,  they  acquire  a  mildness  of 
conduct  far  more  decided  than  those  of  Europe. 
The  bee  of  Kashmir  is  a  little  smaller  than  that 
of  Europe,  though  a  little  larger  than  the 
domesticated  bee  of  Kamaon  and  of  GarwahL 
Honey  sells  at  about  threepence  British  a 
pound,  but  wax  is  considerably  dearer.'* 

In  Ceylon  bees  are  all  wUd.  They  collect 
largely  from  the  Nelho.  Their  nests  hang  from 
the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  a  man  ascends 
with  a  lighted  torch  of  green  leaves,  which 
creates  a  dense  smoke.  He  approaches  the 
neot,  and  smokes  off  the  swarm  from  the  comb, 
a  beautiful  circular  mass  of  honey  and  wax^ 
generally  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  thick.  The  bee-hunter  being  pro** 
vided  with  vessels  formed  from  the  rind  of  the 
gourd,  attached  to  ropes,  now  cuts  up  the 
comb  and  fills  his  chatties,  lowering  them 
down  to  his  companions  below*  When  the 
flowers  of  the  Nelho  fade,  the  beea  lea^e  the 
district. 

A  bee,  not  of  the  lai^e  wax-producing 
speoies,  but  of  a  smaller  kind  called  *'  hei-ying- 
kopc"  or  "  fly-bee,"  is  found  in  the  valley  of 
Munnipore.  The  honey  is  excellent.  Another 
speoies,  very  large,  forms  its  nest  in  the  ground, 
and  is  dangerous  to  the  unwary  traveller. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  individuals  having 
fallen  into  these  nests,  and  having  been. stung 
to  death.  The  Munnipori  when  they  come 
upon  a  bee  of  this  speoies  catch  it  and 
having  attached  a  thread  to  his  body  let 
it  loose.  By  means  of  the  thread  its  flight 
is  observed,  and  it  can  be  followed  to  the 
nest.  The  spot  is  marked,  and  fire  having 
been  procured,  the  bees  otherwise  so  formidable, 
are  easily  destroyed,  and  the  comb  filled  with 
the  young,  obtained.  Another  larger^  bee  of 
Munnipore  forms  its  nest  dependent  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree^  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  wally 
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tlie  nest  being  of  a  most  beautiful  substance  re- 
sem tiling  marbled  paper. 

The  bee  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
suspends  its  nest  from  a  branch  of  a  tree,  in 
which  position,  they  may  be  seen  forming 
masses  of  considerable  bulk.  Certain  trees 
become  favourites  and  are  selected  by  the  bees 
year  after  year  for  many  generations  althoagb 
often  disturbed  by  the  taking  of  their  nests. 
In  Borneo  these  trees  become  private  property 
among  the  eastern  tribea  and  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  sou.  Bees-wax  is  sold  at  £5-10 
to  JB  7-10  per  183.1-3  lbs. 

The  Chinese  keep  off  bees  by  a  few  dry  stems 
and  leaves  of  a  species  of  Artemisia  which 
grows  wild  on  the  hills,  and  which  is  largely 
used,  also,  to  drive  the  mosquito  out  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  people.  This  plant  is  cut  early 
in  summer,  sun-dried,  then  twisted  into  bands 
and  it  is  ready  for  use*  At  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  one  end  of  the  substance  is 
ignited  and  kept  burning  slowly  as  the  work 
goes  on.  The  bees  ho?er  about,  bat  apparently 
quite  incapable  of  doing  the  slightest  injury.  I 
When  the  hives  are  properly  re-fixed  in  their 
-places  the  charm  is  put  out. — Fortwn^i  BeH' 
detice.  Moorcrofi'i  TrawU.  MeCuUoeh.  Re- 
cords of  the  Government  cf  India,  F.  />..  pp- 
32-3,  Bdker^B  Rifle,  pp   304-5,  IncUan  Field. 

BEE,  CARPENTER,  a  name  given  to  a 
hymenopterous  insect,  the  Xylocopa  tenuis- 
capa  of  Westwood  (X.  latipes,  Drury),  which 
perforates  large  beams  of  timber  as  alao  trees, 
by  boring  holes  through  them.  On  one  oc- 
casion, at  Kurnool  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  one 
of  them  was  seen  to  kill  a  sparrow  by  a  single 
thrust  of  its  sting.  Any  intruder  within 
the  precincts  of  their  nests  instantly  becomes 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  attack,  and  as  the 
unlucky  sparrow  was  flying  towards  the  comer 
of  the  hospital,  the  bee  assailed  it,  struck  it 
with  its  sting  and  the  bird  fell  dead.  On  rais- 
ing the  skin  from  the  bone,  a  small  reddened 
spot  on  the  fore  part  of  the  skull,  indicated  the 
point  at  which  the  sting  had  entered. 

BEECH  OIL.     OU  of  Fagus  sylvatica. 

BEE-BW.  Bo&M.  A  timber  of  Tenasserim 
not  identical  with  Thee  Bew  Tha.  Its  maxi- 
mum girth  is  3  cubits,  and  maximum  length 
2*1  feet.  Trees  very  abundant  near  the  sea  or 
the  river's  edge,  all  over  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces. When  seasoned,  sinks  in  water.  It  is 
a  very  hard,  strong  wood  ;  used  in  rice  mills 
where  great  strength  and  durability  are  indis- 
pensably required :  recommended  for  handlea  of 
tools.— {7a/^am  Dance, 

BEEF,  the  flesh  of  the  bull,  bullock  or  cow, 
in  use  amongst  mohamedans  and  christians 
in  India  but  prohibited  to  all  hindoos.  The 
flesh  of  cattle  that  have  died  is  largely  used  by 
the  Burmese  and  by  all  the  Chakili  races  of 


India.  In  Europe  '^  jerked"  beef  from  America, 
gradually  coming  into  use  and  the  lean  part 
especially,  it  is  stated,  is  not  inferior  to  fair 
English-fed  beef,  fresh  from  the  shambles. 
The  '*  jerked"  beef  is  probably  far  superior  to 
such  as  would  be  obtained  from  animals  killed 
in  India. — Timee  of  Indian  June  8. 

BEEF,  POITED,  has  often  been  found 
adulterated  with  Bole  Armenian,  to  heighten 
the   colour. — JSastaU, 

BEEF-WOOD.  Casuabina  mdbicata.  A 
hard,  close-grained,  reddish  wood,  varief^ated 
with  dark  and  whitish  streaks.  It  is  chieilj 
UB^  in  England  in  forming  borders  to  work 
in  which  the  larger  woods  are  employed.  It  is 
procured  from  new  South  Wales.  Beef- 
wood  is  imported  into  the  United  Statei 
in  considerable  quantities,  for  Tarious  purpoBei 
where  a  hard  heavy  wood  is  required,  and  tbe 
Casuarina  muricata  on  the  Tenasserim  Geaat 
can  furnish  almost  any  quantity  of  this  tim- 
ber, which  there  is  very  little  used.  Boibuii^k 
says  it  resembles  toon  in  appearance.  Tiie 
Burmese  call  it  by  the  same  name  as  the  pina 
— Favlhner.    Mason,  See  Dyes. 

BEEGAH,  Aland  measure  in  nse  ioliidi^ 
but  varying  in  length.  In  northern  India,  it  is 
3025  square  yards  or  f  ths  of  an  acre.  hBeo- 
gal,  1000  square  yards  or  little  more  than^rd  of 
an  acre.  There  is  a  kuch-ha  and  a  puekha 
begah,  the  former  ird  or  J^th  of  the  latter,  tke 
following  are  some  of  the  local  begahs,  la 
every  100  acres. 

Bheeghas  B.  C. 

Furruckhabad ^ 175-120 

Grouckpur,  East ^ 19«'1H 

„     W.  and  N.  vaaM 

Allahabad   and  Azimgurb 177-515 

Azimgurh    and   Ghazipiur 154*  6*8 

Bijnore \%nn 

Upper  Doab(Kuchha)    688*  80 

The  smallest  Begah  says  Sir  John  Malook 
may  perhaps  be  computed  at  one-third, 
and  the  largest  at  two  thirds  of  an  aoe.  Tlw 
common  b^ah  in  central  India  is  sixty  gi» 
square,  which,  taking  the  guz  at  thirty-two 
inches,  is  fifty-three  yards  one  foot.  This  makes 
the  contents  three  thousand  two  hundred  Esglisk 
yards,  very  nearly  two  thirds  of  an  Engliahacre' 
But  the  guz  used  in  land  measure  is  ofteo  not 
more  than  twenty  eight  inches,  which  reduces tlte 
begah  to  about  half  an  acre.  In  some  fMrts  of 
India  the  begah  is  not  more  than  a  third;  but, 
as  has  been  said  before,  its  size  differs  in  evoy 
province.-— JfaZeoim's  Central  India,  FoL  11* 
p.  35.  SUiot  Supp,  Ghs.^  pp.  53,64.  ^ 
Khiraj. 

BEEGHOTO,   a  tract  of  country  occopied 
by  the  Ahir  and  Ghouhone  rajput.   It  iocla^ 
Rewapee,  Bawul,  Kanon.  Patody,  Kot  KatfB 
and  part  <»f  the  Baraitch  jaghire. 
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BEBR. 


BEEBSHEBA* 


BSEJAPOOR,  several  towns  in  India  one 
In  Loo^.  72°  49' £.  and  Lat.  23°  87'  N.  one 
io  Long.  74?  57'  £.  and  Lat.  24°  53'  N.  and 
Beejanoor,  or  Vjsiapoori  in  Long.  75?  4^'  £. 
and  Lai.  16°  50'  N.  See  Bejapoor. 

SEEJAKA  SULA.  Sans.  Casbew-nut. 

B££JNAGUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
76^  83' E.  and  Lat.  15°  19'N.  Bee  Beja- 
nagar. 

BEEJNOUR,  in  Long.  IS^  9'  E.  and  Lat. 
%9^  83' N. 

BEEJNA,  a  river  nearGnneshgnnj  in  Seonee. 

BE£KH,  F£as.  Root  of  plant.    See  Bekh  : 

BEEUUB,  a  river  near  Kutra  Mowharee  in 
Bewab. 

BEESf  AH,  a  tributaiy  to  the  Kistnah  river 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  it  rises  in  Lat.  19° 
5'  Lon.  73°  33'  in  the  table  land  of  the  district 
of  Pnona ;  8,090  feet  above  the  sea,  and  runs 
8.  E.  into  the  Kistnah,  length,  510  miles.  It 
receives  the  Goor,  100 ;  Neera,  120  ;  Seena, 
170 ;  Tandoor,  85  miles.  About  29,000  aqnare 
milea  drained.  At  Goreyaum,  where  it  is 
enclosed  by  trap  banks  it  runs  with  great  vio- 
lence in  the  rains.  Before  it  joins  the  Kistnah, 
it  runs  through  the  stratified,  fossiliferous 
rocka  of  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula. 

BEENA.  a  river  near  Khoraee  in  Sanger* 
BEENA,    a  form  of  marriage  in  Ceylon  in 
which  the  wife  continues  to  reside  with  her 
brotbera  and   her  husband  takes  up   his  lot 
with  her.     See  Ceylon,  Polyandry. 

BEENDHAL,   a  river  near  Saheapoor  in 

Dehra. 

BEER,  Emq. 
Bien Fa.  |  Bier Gib. 

A  fermented  liquor  made  from  the  malt  of 
Darley,  and  flavoured  with  hops.     Beer  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  India,  and  is  solely  imported 
from  Great  Britain  in  hogsheads  and  in  small 
quantities  bottled.     At  nearly  all  periods  in 
the  world's  history  and  among  nearly  all  nations, 
the   art   of  making  a   fermented   drink  from 
some  kind  of  grain  appears  to  have  been  known  ; 
bat  of  all  the  cereals,  barley  is  the  best  adapted 
io  tlie   making  of  beer.     In    India  the  bitter 
pale  ales  of  Messrs.  Bass  and  Allaop,  are  used 
to  the   almost  entire  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Captain   Ouchterlony  about  1850  established 
an   experimental    brewery  in  the  N^ilgherry 
hills,  and    the  beer  produced  was  liked.    A 
Joint    Stock  Brewery    Company    '*  Limited" 
waa   foraaed  in  the    North    West   of  India, 
OaptUl  60,000  Rupees,  in  600  shares.    To 
eaooarage  soldiers  in  habits   of  temperance,  a 
Commander-in-Chief  of  India  proposed   either 
to  Ifsaon  the  quantity  of  malt  liquor  daily  sup- 
plied Io  each  soldier  from  one  quart  to  a  pint, 
or  to  iatTodnce  a  medium  measure  into  the  Can- 
teeoj  vis.,  tn   Imperial  half  .pint.-^jPa«/i(;a^. 
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TomliTiion,  UnivertcU  JRevieuf,  p.  &66.    Indian 
Dailp  News,  July  28.     See  Ale. 

BEERA  or  BE£RE£,  (pan  ka)  a  small 
packet  of  betel  leaf.  It  is  folded  up  to  contain 
spices,  catechu,  calcined  shell-lime,  and  pieces 
of  the  areoa  or  betel  nut. — Tod*s  Rajasthan, 
Vol,  I.  p.  827  ;  413. 
BEERA,  Beng.  Asdepias  rosea. 
BEERBHOOM,  near  this  at  Deoghur  are 
copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores,  Deoghur,  or 
Byjnatb,  is  a  small  town  in  the  ziUa  of 
Beerbhoom,  famous  for  its  temples,  visited 
every  year  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  the 
Northwest  Provinces  of  India.  It  is  situated 
in  the  great  table-land  which  extends  from  near 
Burdwan  to  Dunwa  Ghaut,  in  Behar.  Qranite, 
syenitCi  and  gneiss,  traversed  by  greenstone 
veins,  are  the  prevailing  rocks  aroand — the 
usual  matrices  of  copper  and  lead  veins  all  over 
the  world.  The  metals  do  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  worked  or  made  use  of.  The 
vein  at  the  surface  runs  east  and  west— -it  has 
been  traced  for  a  hundred  feet  continuously : 
the  metal  is  partly  pure,  partly  in  the  form  of 
green  carbonate.  Veins  of  lead  ore,  partly 
pure,  partly  in  the  state  of  galena  or  sulphuret, 
traverse  the  principal  vein  at  right  angles. 
Both  have  been  analysed,  and  found  of  remark- 
able richness : 

The  nearest  coal  is  forty  miles  off-^-the 
nearest  point  on  the  river  where  the  ore  could 
be  shipped  for  Calcutta  is  sixty,  the  road  being 
tolerable  all  the  way*  The  copper  might  in  all 
likehhood  be  separated  from  the  malachite,  by 
stamping  and  washing.  Copper  has  been  pointed 
out  near  Beila,  in  the  provinee  of  Lus,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Lower  Scinde— *by  Captain 
Del  Hosts  and  Captain  Harris.  In  Knmaon, — 
by  Lieutenant  Gasfurd,  and  Captain  Durand. 
At  Porkee  and  Dampoor-^By  Captain  Richards. 
At  Almorah  and  in  Affghanistan^— by  Captaia 
Drummond.  In  the  Nellore  and  Guntoor 
Collectorates.  It  is  said  to  have  been  worked 
in  Cutch,  on  the  Neilgherries,  and  near  the 
Poondah   Ghaut. — Bombay   TimeSf  June  19. 

BEERBUL,  Raja,  a  favourite  of  the  emper- 
or Akbar.  He  fell,  west  of  the  Indus,  in  an 
attack  against  the  Eosufzye* 

Bfi£R-EL-SOMAL,  country  of  the  Soma- 
li to  the  South  of  Cape  Guardafui.  An  ac* 
count  of,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  is  given  ia 
Loud.  Geo.  Trans. — Dr.  Buiet'e  Catalogue. 

BEERMAH,  a  river  near  Bewur  in  Har- 
meerpore. 

BEER8HEBA,  is  twenty  miles  south  of 
Hebron.  Its  name  means  **  the  well  of  an 
oath,  or  the  well  of  seven,"  because  here 
Abraham  made  an  alliance  with  Abimelecb, 
king  of  Gerar,  and  gave  him  seven  ewe-lambs 
in  token  of  that  covenant  to  which  they  had 
sworn^    (Gren.  xxi.  28.)  A  Roman  garrison  was 


BEES     WAX,    YELLOW, 


BEa 


here  iu  the  time  of  Eusebms  and  Jerome. 
The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  are  often  expressed 
in  Scripture  by  the  terms  '^  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,"  the  former  beinsf  the  northern,  the 
latter  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land. — 
MobinsoifC s  Travels.  Palegtine  and  Syria, 
Vol,  /.  p.  157. 

BEESHA  EHEEDIT.— ^ww^7*. 

Syii. 
Bambusa  baccifera — Roxh, 
Mellocauna  bamusoidea. — Spreng, 

Beesha Malval.  |  Paga-tallu Rakhop 

Bish-Bans .....Bbng.  | 

A  bamboo,  one  of  the  Panicacese,  growing 
in  the  peninsula  of  India,  Bengal  and  Ghitta- 
gong. — Roxh,  Vol.  IL  p.  197. 

BEESILDEO  {Vualadeva)  this  name  heads 
the  inscription  oil  the  celebrated  column  erected 
in  the  centre  of  Feroz  Shah's  palace  at  Dehli. 
This  column,  alluded  to  by  Chund,  as  '*  telling 
the  fame  of  the  Ghohan,"  was  placed  at  Ni- 
gumbode,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Jumna, 
a  few  miles  below  Dehli,  whence  it  must  have 
been  removed  to  its  present  singular  position. 
^TocTs  Rajasthan,  Vol.  II,  p.  452. 

BEESWA.  Hind.  The  twentieth  part  of  a 
Begah. 

BEES'  WAX,  YELLOW. 

Mom  :  Feelamom.HiM).  |  Ten  Maahaou Tah. 

liiliD ...Malay.  |  Mynam  Tbl. 

Secretion  of  the  bee,  Apia  mellifica.  Bees-wax 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  wax  of  oommerce,  it  is 
more  or  less  yellow,  and  has  an  odour  of  honey  ; 
it  is  brought  into  the  market,  after  allowing  the 
]ioney  to  drain  from  the  honey-oomb,  and  then 
boiling  the  comba  in  water,  frequently  stirring 
to  prevent  burning.  The  wax  thus  obtained  is 
melted  a  second  or  a  third  time  and  pressed 
through,  hair  bags,  of  increasing  fineness,  allow- 
ing the  molten  substance  to  drop  into  cold 
water  to  firm  it  and  prevent  sticking.  Another 
process,  however,  is  to  put  the  combs  into  a 
pot  with  water  and  nitric  acid,  one  quart  of 
the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  after 
boiling  it  allow  them  to  cool,  the  pure  wax 
Hoats  on  the  surface  and  two  layers  of  dregs 
settle,  the  inferior  one  being  almost  worthless. 
Wax  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  pease-meal  ; 
but  by  melting  and  straining  through  cloth, 
the  meal  remains  on  the  strainer.  It  is  adulte- 
rated also  with  tallow  which  cannot  be  detected 
but  by  the  smell.  The  quantity  of  Bees'  wax 
exported  from  Madras  was  56,602Ibs.  in  1853- 
54,  valued  at  Es.  19,914*  Bees  wax  has  been 
introduced  into  China  by  foreigners  from  the 
Indian  Arehipelago  and  Europe^  though  the 
Chinese  also  collect  it  themselves.  In  the 
islands  where  the  bees  are  found,  the  natives 
collect  the  wax  from  the  nests  in  the  forests, 
disregarding  the  boney^  which   is   little   in 
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quantity  and  worthless.     The  islands  of  Tinior 
and  Timorlaut  afford  bee's  wax  in  sufficient 
quantity  to   form  an  important  article  of  ex« 
port  :    the  Portuguese  there  send  away  20,000 
peculs  annually  to  China  and  India,  at  a  prime 
cost  of  £5  per  pecul ;  Chinese   junks  import 
it  through  Macao.     Bee's  wax  has  always  bees 
a  considerable  article  of  exportation  from  tbe 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,   chiefly  the  prodace 
of  the  wilder  part  of  them,  where  the  consump- 
tion is  small.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Chins,  tin 
product  of  the  tallow  tree  (Stillingia  eebifen)^ 
and  beef  and  hog's  tallow  in  the  south,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.    Wu  is 
only   employed  to  incase   the  tallow  or  lard, 
which,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  its 
unclarified    condition,    never    becomes    hsnL 
About  130  tons  are  annually  taken  to  Britiii 
from  Africa,  America  and  India  and  sold  at  £5 
to  £7  the  cwt.      Bees  wax  and  camphor  are 
exported  largely  from  Bintulu  and  Seieide,  at 
which  towns  these  valuable  commodities  are 
collected  by  the  mahomedans.    The  bee's  vax 
and  camphor  are  reported  to  be  so  pieoti/ol, 
that   the  Dyaks  never   collect   them  Dodi  the 
arrival  of  the  trader  from    the  sea.— ifomiM, 
p,  141,  Crawfurd,  p.  445.     Low's  fiarcBMi, 
p.  323.     Poole's  Statistics,  Balfour' t  Coinier- 
ciai  Products. 

BK£T,  the  root  of  the  Beta  vulgaris.  It  is 
the  mangel  wurzel  of  the  Germans  and  the 
muli  of  India.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  hti 
been  used  for  sugar  making.  In  India  it  is 
used  in  salads,  as  a  pickle,  and  preserve;  the 
best  are  the  small  varieties. 

BEETLE.  Emg.  Chargol  Heb;  The 
Beetles,  belong  to  the  class  of  insects  call- 
ed Coleoptera  :  they  are  very  numerous  is 
tropical  India,  but  in  one  part  of  Dr.  Hooker's 
Travels,  were  most  rare,  and  the  wood-borcn 
longicornis  and  curculis  particularly  so.  A 
large  Telephora  was  very  common.  The  bHetcr- 
ing  beetles  of  India,  are  several  species  of 
mylabris,  their  market  value  in  Britain  is  lov 
only  5s,  8d.  the  pound. — Hooker  Eim-  /osr., 
Vol,  IL  p.  65.     See  Celeoptera. 

BEETLES,  INDIAN.  This  article  of  oom- 
merce consists  of  the  beautiful  wing  cases  or 
elytrs  oftheBuprestis,  order  1st  Coleopt<^ 
They  are  of  a  brilliant  metallic  gnenooloQf 
and  are  imported  into  England  principally  Amb 
Calcutta,  as  ornaments  of  kbuskhus  ^h 
baskets,  &c.,  and  on  muslins  to  eorijoh  the 
embroidery.  The  beetles  wiags  sent  fronj 
Akyab,  Burmah  were  called  Chenk  Fowrie,  sad 
Thungon   Poorie. 

BEEVER-GEIL.    Dot.    Castor. 

BEG.  TuHK.,  a  great  man,  a  lord,  an  appells- 
tion  of  all  moghul  mahomedans.  It  Bjupisrsn 
Bey,  Bai  and  Boy  and  in  the  femioe  as  Bego*. 


BEGONIA  BKKIFORMIS. 


BEHAR  mSTBICT. 


Xa  Turkey  and  Turkish  Arabia,  Ya  Bei !  "  O 
my  Lord"  is  prefaced  to  every  sentenoe.  The 
Shammar  Arabs  pronounce  the  word  Beg, 
irhich  the  Constsntinopolitans  soften  into  Bey, 
Sej. — liayariTs  Nineveh,  Vol.  Lp,  106. 
BEGAMI.    Hind,   a  good  quality  of  white 


BEGBIE,  Major-General,  Peter  James,  sn 
oflBoer  of  the  Mudras  Artillery,  arrived  in  India 
on  3rd  August  1822,  He  served  in  the  first 
Sunne&e  war,  and  in  the  Nanning  expedition. 
He  translated  Becker's  Art  of  bringing  Horse 
Artillery  into  action,  De  Brack's  Cavalry 
outpoiia,  Migout  and  Berger's  Essay  on  Oun 
Carriages,  and  he  compiled  the  Services  of  the 
Madras  Artillery. 

BE6ADA.  Tbl.  Naudea  purpurea,  K.  I. 
515  ;  Cor.  64.— W.  and  A.  11^9.— Antho- 
eephalus  Indicus.— JKic^  ib.  p.  450* 

BEGAI  NTJNDBE,  a  river  near  Kusba 
Thannah  in  Comillah. 

BEGAM  and  Goraoji  rivers  near  Pertabgurh 
in  BhopaL 

BE-GaR.  Hind.  In  India,  forced  la- 
boar,  for  the  repair  of  roads,  tanks,  forts,  bar- 
mcks  aad  for  carrying  baggage.  Begari,  a  per- 
son so  compelled  to  labour.  The  labourers 
are  asually  pariahs  and  tanners. 

BEGATl  KaNDA.  Tbl.  Amberboa  Indioa, 
D.  C.  Athanasia  Ind.— /«.  wi  417.— M^  le. 
479. 

BEG-BANUFSHA.  Hind.  Boot  of  a  small 
plant  brought  from  Delhi ;  used  as  a  perfume 
in  medicine,  and  in  compounding  At'rs.  See 
Bekh. 

BEGGUD.  Gcz.  Hind.  Tinfoil. 
BEGUBAM.  See  Begram  :  Kohistan. 
BEGONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Begoniaoese.    The  species  are  upwards  of 
100  of  which  30  have  been  found   in  the  East 
Indias,  B.  Malabarica,  laoiniata,  porreota,   di- 
weraifblia ;  discolor  ;  dipetala,  picta  and  pedun- 
culosa,  may  be  named  and  several  are  cultivat- 
ed as  flowering  plants.      The    great  yellow- 
flowered  Begonia  is  abundant  in  the  Bablang 
pass  in  the  Sikkim  Himmalaya,  and  its  juicy 
stalks  make  sauce :    the  taste  is  acid   and  very 
pleasanL — RiddeU,    Hooktr^  Him,  Jawr.-  Vol, 
I.  p.  29.  Voigi.  ^^  Ef.  ei.  T.  p.  96. 

BEGONIA.  Sp.  A  pretty  little  annual, 
m  species  of  begonia  is  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  both  Tavoy  and  Maulmain. — 
Mason. 

BEGONIA  GENICULATA.    Ramput  Ud- 

ang  Udang.     Malay.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 

are  used  by  the  Malays  for  cleaning  and  taking 

o«it  rust  from  the  blades  of  creeses. — jyHliam 

Jmeky   Calculta  Journal  qf  Natural  History, 

Fol.  V.  p.  347. 

BEGONIA  BENIFORMIS.  A  herbaceous 
succukat  plantj  -flowers  of  a  pale  pink  colour, 


and  fragrant.    Native  of  the  moist  forests  of 
India. 

BEGOON.  Bbmg.  Common  Egg  plant.  So-* 
lanum  melongena. 

BEG-PURA.  Beng.  Citrus  medica.— Zm«. 

BEGBAM  about  twenty-five  miles  in  a  di- 
rect distance  from  the  present  city  of  Kabul, 
has  pretensions  to  be  considered  Alexandria 
ad  Gaucasurn.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
a  Greek  city  overwhelmed  by  some  natural 
catastrophe.  The  present  hindus  call  the  site 
Balram. — MassofCt  Journeys,  Vol.  lit,  jp. 
160. 

BEGUM.  Abab.  Hind.  Pbbs.  Beebee,  Bee, 
Nissa,  ithanum,  Khatoon  and  Banoo,  are  the 
respectful  terms  given  to  mahomedan  women 
in  India:  matiy  towns  and  hamlets  are  designated 
from  this  title.  Begum  bazar,  a  suburb  of  Hy- 
derabad in  the  Dekhan  Begumabad,  in  Long. 
77«  38'  B.  and  Lat.  2a^  50'  N.  Beegamgunge, 
in  Long.  81^  42'  E.  and  Lat  26®  48'  N. 
Begumpett,  a  hamlet  nearSecunderabad  in  Long. 
78«  15'  E.  and  Lat.  17^  38*  N,  Maho- 
medan  ladies  of  rank  have  ever  been  desirous  of 
forming  towns. — HerJdots,     See  Beg. 

BEGUM,  a  river  near  Silwanee  in  BhopaL 

B£!GUM  SAMRA  a  native  of  India  who 
succeeded  to  a  principality  by  the  demise 
of  her  husband,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Euro- 
pean, of  a  name  resembling  Summers.  She  be- 
queathed her  kingdom  to  the  East  Indian  Go- 
vernment, and  died  on  the  27th  January  1836. 
See  Thomas. 

BEGUN.  Bjknq.  Solanum  melongena. — 
Linn, 

BEHAR,  two  places  of  this  name  one  in 
Long,  78®  40' E.  and  Lat.  2  lo  10'  N.,  the 
other  in  Long.  76**  56'  E.  and  Lat.  19^  56'  N. 
See  Bahar. 

BEHAR  TOWN.  There  is  a  Sanscrit  in- 
scription of  the  10th  century  on  a  broken  stone 
pillar,  to  the  west  of  the  northern  gate  of  the 
old  fort  of  Behar.  There  is  one  of  the  9th 
century  near  the  village  of  Passeraya  recording 
the  erection  of  two  bhuddhist  topes.  The 
Behar  caves  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raja- 
griha.  The  Milk-maids'  cave  and  Brahmari 
girls'  cave  have  inscriptions,  in  the  Lath  cha- 
racter. They  are  about  200  B.  C.  and  are  the 
most  ancient  caves  of  India.  The  Nagarjum 
cave  and  Haft  Khaneh  or  Satghar  group,  are 
situated  in  the  southern  arm  of  the  hill  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  Brahman  fsirl  and  Milk- 
maids' caves.  Another  group  is  the  neighbour- 
ing Kama  Ghapara  and  Lomas  Ilishi  caves. 

BEHAR  DISTRICT  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Maeadha,  first  held  by  the  Barba* 
dratha  of  the  Indu,— the  Chandra  Vansa  or 
Lunar  race,  and  succeeded  by  other  six  dynasties, 
from  B.  C,  1400  to  B.  C.  56.  Dr.  Hooker  men- 
tions as  to  plants  that  in  the  Behar  hills;  scantha- 
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cesB  19  the  prevalent  nataral  order  at  Tope 
Ghooney  consiating  of  gay-flowered  Eranthe- 
mum,  Raellia^  Barleria,  and  such  hot-kouse 
favourites.  Other  plants  very  typical  of  the 
flora  of  this  dry  region,  were  Linum  trigynum, 
Peronia  elephantum,  ^^gle  marmelos,  Helicte- 
res  Asocat  Abrus  precatorius,  Flemingia ;  vari» 
ous  Desmodise,  Rhyuchosise,  Glycine,  and  gris- 
lea  tomentosa  very  abundant,  Conocarpus  lati- 
folia,  Loranth'uB  longiflorus,  and  another  species : 
Phyllanthus  emblica,  various  Convolvuli,  Cas- 
cuta;  and  several  herbacous  Compositse.— * 
Hooker y  Him.  Jour,  Vol.  I.p,  16.  See  Chan- 
dra vansa;  Bahar.  Inscriptions  374,376,390) 
392  :  Karli ;  Magadha,  Purbia  ;  Ryotwari, 
Topes. 

BEHAT,  near  Saharunpoor,  in  the  Doab. 
A  submer$;ed  ancient  town  was  discovered  near 
this  by  Sir  H.  P.  Cautley. — Prin.  Ind,  An. 
See  Jelam  or  Hydaspes. 

BBBEUAN,one  of  the  three  districts  of 
Pars,  the  other  beinjic  Laristan,  and  Pars  proper. 
See  Pars  ;  Kab,  Mommai. 

BEHEHBA.  Hind.  Guz.  Myrobalan. 
Terminalia  bellerica. 

BEH-DANA.  Pbbs.  the  seeds  of  the  quince 
(Pyrus  tomentosa);  but  those  brought  to 
Ajmere  appear  more  like  dried  mulberry  seeds 
(Morus  nigra) :  the  tree  in  Cabul  is  called 
''  bai;"  the  seeds  are  demulcent  and  cooling  : 
very  mucilaginous  :  are  used  in  sherbets :  one 
seer  costs  four  Bupees. — Gea»  Med.  Top.  p. 
128.  See  Bihi,  Gydonia. 
BEHDI,  a  clan  of  Khetri,  See  Khutri. 
BEHEMOTH,  this  animal  is  noticed  in 
Job«  xl.,  16  :  Ps.  i.,  10.  Is.  Ixxiii.,  22  ;  xxxv. 
11.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  hippopotamos. 
Behold,  now,  Behemouth  whom  I  made  with 
thee,  he  feedeih  on  ^rass  like  the  ox. 

BEHENTA.  Uria?  A  timber  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur,of  extreme  height  50  feet, 
circumference  3  feet,  and  height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  flrst  branch,  10  feet. 
It  is  used  for  axletrees,  oil  presses  and  rice 
pounders.  It  is  also  burnt  for  firewood  the 
tree  being  very  common.  The  bark. and  leaves 
are  used  medicinally. — Captain  Macdonald. 

BEHERA,  Some  of  the  Joodi  and  Johya  in* 
habit  the  range  oalled  in  the  native  annals 
Juddoo-ca-dang,  and  by  Baber  the  hill  of  Jud, 
skirting  the  Behut.  The  position  of  Behera  is 
laid  down  in  the  memoir  of  Kennel,  (who  calls 
it  Bheera,  in  32°  N.  and  72°  10'  E.,  and 
by  Elphinstone  in  32  ^  10',  but  a  whole 
dec^ree  further  to  the  east  or  73  ^  1 S'. 
This  city,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Yadu 
Bhatti  annals.  It  was  one  of  their  interme- 
diate places  of  repose,  on  their  expulsion  from 
India  and  migration  to  central  Asia.  Its  posi- 
tion was  minutely  pointed  out  by  the  Emperor 
Baber  (p.  259),  who  in  his  attack  on   the  hill 


tribes  of  Jit,  Goojur,  Guker,  &c.  adjoiniDg 
Cashmere,  *'  expelJdl  Hati  Guker  from  Behrek, 
on  the  Behut  Biver,  near  the  cave-temples  of 
Garkotri  at  Bikrum,"  of  which  the  annotator 
remarks  that  as  well  as  those  of  But  Bamisn 
they  were  probably  buddhiat  Baber  (p.  294) 
also  found  the  Jit  masters  of  Sialkote,  moit 
likely  the  Salpoor  of  the  inscription  (Vol  I.  p. 
803),  conquered  from  a  Jit  prince  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  Patau  priooe,  and  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  Salbahanpoor  founded  by  the 
fugitive  Yadu  prince  of  Gu^jui. — TocPs  Rc^ 
them.  Vol,  IL  p.   233, 

BEHIKAB.  Hind.  Adhatoda  vasica. 

BEHISTUN.  This  name  is  generally  vrit- 
ten  Bisutun  in  the  maps»  it  is  now  given  to  a 
small  village  near  Kirmanshah,  on  tlie  frontier 
of  Persia.  A  rock  is  there,  and  a  memoir  bai 
been  written  by  Mig9r  Eawlinson  upon  the 
great  inscription  on  the  rock.  ~~  Lay  curd*  8  Nine- 
veh, Vol.  II.  p.  168.    See  India,  p.  309. 

BEHITSIL.    See  Hot  Springs. 

BEHMEN  also  La  Behmen.  The  dried 
roots  of  two  varieties  of  a  composite  plu^ 
chiefly  obtained  from  ^  Kabul.  Used  bj  tiie 
natives  as  a  tonic  in  debility,  in  dons  of  4 
drachma ;  also  in  impotence  as  a  deobi&oent; 
Price  Is.  per  lb.  Not  at  present  used  in  Eonh 
pean  medicine,  but  was  formerly  employed  i8 
an  aromatic  stimulant. 

BEHOOYA  Bbng.   CyTperos  difformis. 

BEHOR-BANS.    Bbmo.  Bambusa  spiBOst. 

BEHRAM,  a  Parai  or  Zoroastrian,  vho 
dwelt  at  Nowsaree  a  town  about  80  miks 
from  Surat.  He  wrote  the  Kissa-i-Sanjan,  i 
history  of  the  Pafsi  migrations. 

BEHUL.  HtND.  Grewia  oppositifolia, 

BEUUT,  a  name  of  ttie  Jhelum.  In  tbe 
Panjab  it  runs  about  750  feet  above  tKe  >^ 
in  Lou.  32«  05'  18  N.  and  Lon.  78  4«'  B.  B 
is  to  the  East  of  the  Indus  river,  to  vrhit^J 
runs  almost  parallel*  but  it  is  smaller.— ^«m*^' 
Memair^  p.  99. 

BEHUT.  Two  towns  in  India  of  this  name, 
one  in  Long.  78*^  28'  E.  and  Lat.  85"  8  N 
the  other  in  Long.  77  ®  84'  B.  and  Lat.  30 
10' E. 

BEIAT,  a  Persian  tribe  in  Khorasan. 

BEIGLERBEG  or  as  Meninski  writes  it  m 
his  institute.  Beglerbeg,  signifies  "Lordo 
Lords,"  is  a  Turkish  title  given  to  the  ruler « 
a  province.  Under  him  are  ^^^.  ""Lgf 
governor  of  a  large  city ;  the  sabit  or  c 
magistrate  of  a  town,  and  the  ked  khuda  pntt- 
cipal  "  householder  ;"  also  the  K«^«"**V^ 
buzurg  the  person  who,  in  a  village,  ^**|^ 
authority  over  the  other  inhabiiants.— v*^ 
le/8  Travels,  Vol.  I.p.  194. 

BEIL8CHMBIDIA  ROXBURGHIANA. 
Neee.  Laurus  bilocularis— -ff^^-i^^^*  *  f^^ 
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BEJAPOOR. 


BEGGING  POT. 


pemh,  one  of  the  Laaraees.— Fb^, /?.  309. 
Roaob.  Vol,  II.  p.  dll. 

BBIROUT    was  taken  from  the  Saracens 

by  Baldwin  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1 1 1 1, 

and  re-taken  1187.    Ten  years  afterwards,  the 

cbriatiana  re- captured  it,  and  it  was  frequently 

raTBged   during   the   crusades.     Subsequently 

it  ieil  into  the  hands  of  the  Druses,  from  whom 

it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  still  retain 

poasession  of  it.     Beirout,  is  the  ancient  Bery- 

tas.   It  ia  situated  on  the  western  extremity   of 

a  triangular  point  of  land,   projecting  into  the 

aea  about  four  miles  beyond  the  line  of  coast. 

li   atanda  on  a  gentle  rising  ground  close  to 

the  aea  ahore,  and  is  about  three  miles  in   cir- 

caaiBBrence.     The  walls  by  which  it  ia  encom- 

paaaed  on  the  land  side  are  of  recent  date,  and 

of   no   great   strength,   being  of  a  soft-sand* 

atone»  and  flanked  with  square  towers  at  inter^ 

▼ala.     The  bazaars  are  large,   partieularly  that 

in  which  ailk  is  sold,  and  well  attended  by  the 

inhabitanta  of  the    neighbouring    mountains. 

The  ehief  part  of  the  population  is  Maronite« 

AMtuon's  Travels^  Vol,  IL  p-  1. 

BEIT  MYOO,  the  Burmese  name  of  Mergui. 

BEIT    OK  BETE,  an    island  in  the  gulf  of 

Cambay  ;  it   was  taken  possession   of  by  the 

pirates  of  Jugut,  after  they  had  been   defeated 

by   Kutub  Shah,  in  A.  D.  1482,  Beit   fell, 

after  bavinfr  fonght  twenty  naval  engagements. 

BEiTOOL,  in  Long.  71^  59^  E.  and  Lat. 

ai«»  51'  N. 

BEI-YUBMA  BEWA.  Can.  AzadiracbU 
Indlea. 

BEIZAVI,  the  literary  takhallus  of  Eazi 
Naair-inlHJin  Abdallah  Bin  Omar  Albeiaavi, 
who  dM  in  the  year  1299,  {Hig.  699).  His 
book  ia  in  Persian,  entitled,  Nizam*ul-Toartkh, 
which  signifies  the  Order  of  Chronological  His* 
toriea.  He  was  a  Kazi  or  judge.  He  has  treat- 
ed most  of  the  Asian  monaroha,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  ancient  Moguls. — History  of 
Otngkuoan^  p,  413. 

B&IANAQAR.  See  Yijianagar. 
BEJAPOOR,  a  ruined  city  between  the 
Kiatna  and  the  Gatparbah  rivers  south  of 
Sholapoor.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  AdiU  Shahi 
dynasty,  OTer  some  of  whom  here  and  at  Gogi 
-partieaiarly  oyer  Ibrahim  Adal  Shah,  are  grand 
flsanaokums.  The  Bejapore  and  Ahmednuggur 
Statca  known  in  history,  as  the  Adal  Shahi  and 
Kisam  Bhahi,  were  constantly  at  war  with  each 
Thia  finally  fell  to  Aarungzebe  after  a 
:  although  they  had  an  inner  fort  much 
than  the  outer  works,  the  garrison  were 
in  want  of  provisioos  that  they  were 
mpeUfd  to  aurrender  about  the  15th  October 
1686.  Shirxee  Khan  concluded  the  terms 
throngV  Macee-ood-Deen,  to  whom  the  em- 
peror, agRsably  to  cnstom,  when  he  received 
aucb  propiHls  through  any  of  his  officers,  was 
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pleased  to  assign  the  nominal  honour  of  the 
conquest.  Beejapoor  thenceforth  ceased  to  be 
a  capital,  and  was  soon  after  deserted.  Viewed 
as  mere  ruins,  the  remains  of  that  city  as  they 
at  present  exist  are  exceedingly  grand,  and,  as 
a  vast  whole,  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  The  ruins  occupy  a  space  of  about 
30  miles  in  circumference.  The  great  historian 
Ferishta  is  supposed  to  have  died  here,  at  the 
early  age  of  86,  during  a  pestilence  that  swept 
away  a  multitude  of  the  people.  A  buddhiat 
or  Jaina  temple,  under  ground,  the  several 
beatiful  mosques  and  mausolea,  and  the  huge 
gun  on  the  ramparts  into  which  a  large  man 
can  creep,  and  which  Bumi  Khan  cast  at 
Ahmednuggur,  all  merit  attention.— jSn^^f* 
Nizam. 

BEJAREN  ISLAND,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Celebes  \\\  Lat.  2^  6|'  N.  and  about  20  miles 
north  east  from  Banca,  is  of  moderate  height. 
— Horsburgh, 

BEJA  SAL.  Hud.  also  BIJA  SAB.  Hind. 
Pterocarpus  marsupium. 

BEEJUK.  Ben 6.    Citrus  medics. 

BEKALL  SEA.  The  Baikal  Lake.  Sed 
Baikal :  Kalkas. 

BEKH.  Pers.  a  root  of  a  plant,  particularly 
if  used  medicinally, 

BEKH-AUMAB.  Pxas.  Morina  Wallichiana. 

BEKUI-BADIAN,  roots  of  Fmniculum 
vulgare. 

BEKH-LBANAFSUA,  roots  of  Viola  aer- 
pens. 

BEKH-KARAFS,  root  of  Apium  involuc- 
ratum. 

BEKH-KASNI,  roots  of  Cichorium  inty^^ 
bus. 

BEKU-KURPUd,  root  of  a  small  plant, 
comes  from  Delhi ;  heating  ;  one  seer  oosts 
two  rupees. — Med,  Top,  cf  Ajmere^  p.  3. 

BEKU.l-MABJAN.  Hinh.  Beef  Coral. 

BEKH-MIHUQ,  Fsbs.,  root  of  Qlycyrrhiza 
glabra. 

BEKH-I-NILOFUR.  Pnas.,  root  of  Ne- 
lumbium  specio&um. 

BEKH-I-SOSAN.  Hind.,  roots  of  Iris 
florentina. 

BEKH-T-ZAFRAN.  Aristoloehia  rotunda. 

BEKH-UNJUBAZ.  Bed  colored  root  of  a 
plant  that  is  brought  from  Delhi ;  considered 
SB  cooling  and  astringent.— tf«a^.  Med,  Top,  of 
Ajmere^p*  130. 

BEKH.I.ZANJABIL-I.SHAMI.  Febs. 
Elecampane. 

BEKUUB.  a  town  at  the  end  of  the  Keloo- 
brung  pass,  in  Chinese  Tartary.  See  Kunawer. 

BEKRUL.  HiMD.    Prinsepia  ntilis. 

BEGGING  POT,  three  religious  garments^ 
with  a  begging  pot,  razor,  sewing  needle, 
waistband  and  bathing  cloth,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Bhikahu,  or  hindu  mendicant  ascetic. 


BEL. 


BELADUR. 


BEI8,  one  of  the  36  royal  races  of  rajpats 
who  fcive  the  name  to  Beiswara. 

BEL.  Hind.,  a  place  were  sugar  boiler  pans 
are  placed. — PoweU. 

B£L.  HxND.^  a  line  marked  out  for  a  pro- 
posed work. — Powell. 

BEL.  HiNP.,  a  climber  plant,  creeper,  ten- 
dril. 

BEL,  a  hoe ;  beldar,  a  labourer.  The  beidar 
of  northern  India  are  of  the  Gachi,  Karmi  and 
Ghamar  races.  In  India  there  are  of  the  Wad- 
ara  tribes. 

BEL,  BELOS,  or  BELUS,  a  Babylonian 
deity. 

BEL  was  a  patriarch,  known  to  the  Greeks. 
He  was  the  Elam  of  the  Hebrews. 

BEL,  HUKMAN  BEL,  supposed  by  Movers 
to  be  the  serpent  of  Bel,  is  explained  by  Bun- 
sen  to  mean  the  combater  of  Bel  or  struge^Ier 
with  Bel,  called  in  the  Canaanitish  dialect  Yes- 
rael  or  Israel.  He  was  the  struggler  with  El, 
Gbd,  the  Hercules  Palamedes  of  the  Greeks. — 
Bunsen,  Vol.  IV.  ;p.  284.    See  Lnd. 

BELANUS.  According  to  Colonel  Tod, 
the  Syrian  Bal  and  Belanus  is  the  Bal-Nath 
(god)  of  the  Sauraa,  whose  grand  temple  of 
Somnath  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Syrian  Bal- 
bec,  Soma-Nath  being  merely  a  figurative  ap- 
pelldtion  of  Bal,  as  the  ruler  of  the  lesser  orb, 
Soma,  or  the  moon-  Add  to  the  grand  object  of 
worship,  the  sun,  his  symbolic  representatives, 
"  the  pillar  raised  on  every  high  hill,  and  the 
brazen  calf  under  every  tree,*'  of  the  demorali- 
zed  Israelites,  and  we  have  the  Lingam,  or 
Phallus,  and  the  Bull  Nanda,  similarly  placed 
on  hills  and  under  trees>  specially  sacred  to 
these  mysteries.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  but  the  day  set  apart  by  the 
Syrians  for  this  worship,  and  followed  by  the 
chosen  people,  *'  when  their  hearts  were  turned 
away  from  the  Lord ;  "  this  was  the  1 5  th  of 
every  month.  Here  we  have  another  coinci- 
dence with  the  Sauraa  and  other  tribes  of  India  • 
it  was  on  the  day  termed  Amavus,  which 
divides  the  lunar  month  into  periods,  called 
Crishna-pacha  and  Sookul-pacha,  when  Surya 
and  his  satellite  appear  face  to  face  in  the 
horizon,  the  one  setting,  and  the  other  rising, 
in  perfect  fulness,  that  the  hindu,  like  the 
Sabeans, "  threw  up  their  caps  at  the  new  moon, 
and  proclaimed  a  feast.''— ^od'^  Travels^ 
pp.  253-54. 

BEL.  JEno).,  also,  Belgar,  fruit  of  the  Jlgle 
X  marmelos,  Cratseva  marmelos  or  Bengal  quince. 
With  hindus,  the  leaves  are  sacred  to  Mata  jee, 
.(from  the  milk  of  whose  breast  this  tree  is  be- 
lieved to  have  sprang  up).  The  punsari  or 
.druggists  of  Ajmere  believe  that  one  pice's  size 
of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree,  rubbed  up 
with  ghee,  wiH,  if  given  soon,  recover  a  person 
who .  has  taken  an  overdose  of  opium.      A 


chemical  examination  of  the  fruit  shows  it 
to  contain  tannin,  either  pure  or  in  com- 
bination ;  a  large  amount  of  mucilage ;  a 
concrete  essential  oil ;  and  an  aromatic  as  well 
as  a  bitter  principle.  It  would  also  appear 
that  a  sedative  or  narcotic  property  exiata  in 
one  or  other  of  these.  According  to  Lindley,  a 
decoction  of  the  root  and  bark  of  ^gle  marme- 
los, is  used  on  the  Blalabar  Coast,  in  hypo- 
chondriasis, melancholia^  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart :  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  asthmatic 
complaints,  and  the  fruit,  a^ittle  unripe,  is 
given  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Koxbnri^k 
adds  that  the  fruit  is  laxative.  The  decoctioa 
of  the  dried  fruit  is  aromatic,  slightly  bitter 
and  astringent,  gummy  and  mucilaginous, 
something  like  a  mixture  of  a  decoction  of 
quince  and  pomegranate,  but  bearing  an  aroma 
peculiar  to  the  Bel.  It  does  not  confine  the 
bowels^  but  appears  rather  to  strengthen  and 
regulate  their  action.  Its  great  value  is  doubt- 
less in  diarrhoea  and  chronio  dysentery.  Made 
into  jam  and  eaten  at  meals,  like  marmalade, 
every  morning,  it  is  found  very  useful  to  women 
and  children!  whom  it  is  injurious  t6  accustom 
to  continual  purgation.  The  oath  of  fiel-bun- 
dar,  or  <*  the  pledge  of  the  Bel,"  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  a  hindu  can  take.  The  BeUtiee 
is  rendered  holy  by  its  leaves  being  used  in 
the  worship  of  Mahadeva.  When  this  oath  ia 
taken,  some  of  its  leaves  are  filled  with  tur- 
meric, and  interchanged  with  solemn  pledges 
by  the  parties. — Gesd.  Med-  Top.  of  ^jmert, 
p.  128.  Malcolm^ 8  Central  India,  Vol.  I.  p. 
196.     See  Mv:l6  marmelos. 

BELA.  Hind.  Sans.    Jasminum  zambae. 

BELA.  Hind,  alluvial  sdl  on  the  iMuiks  of 
a  river. — Powell. 

BELA.,  BiNG.  Sapium  baccifemm. 

BELA,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in  Lob|(. 
72«  18'  E.  and  Lat.  83.  81'  N.  The  other  ia 
Long.  84«,  BO'  E.  and  Lat.  26*  51*  N. 

BELA,  the  chief  town  of  Las;  in  Belucbis* 
tan,  is  built  on  a  strong  and  rocky  site  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Purali  river.  It  ia  the 
Arma-Bel  of  the  ancient  Arab  authors  ;  also 
called  Kara  bela.  It  is  now  decayed,  has 
about  300  houses,  but  coins,  trinkets  and  fune- 
real jsrs  are  found  near,  and  in  the  neighbour 
ing  hills  are  numerous  caves  and  ro<^  cat 
temples  now  ascribed  to  Farhnd  and  feiries*  but 
are  the  earthly  resting  abodes  of  former  eldefs 
and  governors,  there  are  also  near  old  maho- 
medan  tombs.  One-third  of  the  booaea  are 
occupied  by  hindus.  Supplies  of  oommoa 
necessaries  are  procurable,  but  articles  of  Inxnrr 
are  scarce,  and  consequently  high-prioed.— • 
Elliot's  History  of  India*  MassofCa  Jonmeifs, 
Vol.  II.  page.  28.    See  Kama.  Kelat. 

BELADUR.  Arab.  Semecarpus  anacardinm. 
Sec  also  Bhilawa,  aJ8o  Marking  Nut. 
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BBLQAUlf. 


BSLL. 


BELADERI,  Author  of  on  aoooont  ol  the 
riy  Aimb  int a<iouB  of  Gandahar.  S«e  Kaiuia- 


BBLAI,  a  fiver  of  Jubbulpore. 

BKLAMOONDA.     See    MorM    ChiBeatig. 

BBLAM-K0NDA-8ULA  MANI.  Uaueau 
Pardanthus  GbinensiB,  Ker, 

BSLAMEANDA  aOHOLABMAKL  Tam. 
in  Host.  Maju  Morea  Uhiaensis. 

BBLAMKANDA  CHIN£N3IS.  P.  C.  9yn. 
•f  PardaDtbus  Chineii«ia»  JT^r. 

BELAMUDA6AM.  Malbal.  Sceyola  belat 
Biiidaifam. — Linn, 

BELANDAS,  A  tribe  in  Eedah.  See  Kedah. 

BELASCUOEA  of  Bheade,  Hoet  Uau 
Ijttgenaria  vulgarii,  Oueurbita  lagenaria. 

BfiLAWN,  the  outermost  of  the  Philippines } 
OD  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  is  the  largest 
6f  these  islahda.  The  east  point  of  the  island 
ia  in  Lat.  6^  N.  bearing  S.  from  Tapeantaaa. 

BELASPOOB,  in  L.  7i  "^  44*  S.  and  L. 
SI  ^  W  N.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutl^j,  1,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

BBLAWAlib  a  seaport  in  Kattyaarar. 

BBLDAB,  a  delver,  a  dig^ser,    from  bel, 

HiNi>.  a  spade  or  pick  and,  dar  F£E8.  holder.  In 

the  Onsraoti  district  there  were,  in  1868, 1,200 

of  tbia  noe,  but  they  migrate  from  plaoe   to 

place  as  work  is  heard  of.     They  are  stone  cut« 

lersy  ooDstniet  dry  walls,  and  wells.  They  have 

no  houaes  but  dwell  in  small   patents.    Those 

from  Poonah  wear  enormous  turbans,  containing 

abooiSO  yards  of  eloth.  Their  tongue  is  marathi, 

bat  they  speak  also  Hindi  :  they  are  hindus, 

wofship  Maarri  Ai  or  the  Death  Mother,  who  is 

known  also  as    Devi,    (Ktla  or   Small   Pox, 

Mate,     Bharani,    Ai.    They    saerifiee  nmt. 

They  many  when  they  have  the  means  when 

yoQBg,  bary  the  dead  and  offer  water  tiba* 

tiona  and  rice  on  the  third  day.     They  do  not 

eat  besf,  bat  eat  mutton.  One  or  two  can  write. 

nay  daiai  to  be  dissimilar  from  the  Waddaru 

with    whom   they   neither  eat  nor  intermarry^ 

Tbe  Waddaru  have  two  castes,  one  of    them 

aarth-diggef^  who  eat  rsis.   The  other  are  stones 

eBttcia  end  eart  atonea  from  i^mrnw.-^ff^iU, 

BELBLAH  also  BBLETLEH.  Pins.  Arab. 
M^robalan.     Terminalia  bellerica. 

BBLBMNITES  fossils,  are  very  common  iti 
the  limestones  of  'trichioopoly  and  in  the  Hi- 
mmlaya.  {klemnites,  are  ofRcinal  in  Arabic  me- 
dicine. — Sm^heinger,  p.  242.  See  Calc.  Spar. 
llMtagiama. 

BKLBBIKA.  If  auial.  WUta  var.  of  flalo* 
tropin  gigantea. — Broum^ 

VtLBlLVJ.    Aeab«   Tshninalia  bellerica. 

T.jfuteica :  also  llyrobalan. 

BKiOAR.    HiWD.    See  Bd. 

BEbQAUM,  three  towna  in  India,  one  in 

Loag.  M«  26'  B.  and  Lat.  18»  85'  N.  one  in 

Loflf.  77SM'  2*  flad  Lat.  SO'  S6'  N.  and 


one  in  Long.  74^  40'  E.  and  Lat.  15^  54'  N. 
The  last  of  these  Belgaum  towns  with  i(s 
adjoining  suburb  of  Shahpur,  is  at  an  altitude 
of  2,260  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it  is 
distant  70  miles.  It  contained  15,244  inha« 
bitsnts  in  1 85 1,  but  the  population  was  increaa- 
ing.  Cholera  is  not  known  to  occur  within  the 
Fort.  The  average  fall  of  rain  for  7  years 
1850  to  lSd6,  was  52'40  inches.  It  is  a  largo 
British  cantonment,  and  its  climate  is  pleasant. 
Natives  of  India  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
towns  of  the  same  name,  style  it  Shabpuc 
Belgaum.   See  India,  p.  324. 

BELGAUM  OK  COUNTRY  WALNUT. 
Eno.  Fruit  of  Aleurites  triloba.     See  OiL 

BELUAUM  WALNUT  OIL,  Aleurites  trilo- 
ba--Hidjlee  Badam  ka  Tel.  (Hind).  Thia 
ia,  the  MoUucoa  tree  which  produces  the 
*'  Lumbaiig  nut"  it  grows  plentifully  near  Hy- 
derabad. The  nuts  yield  a  very  large  per-centasee 
of  oil,  and  the  tree  is  found  to  be  very  prolific* 
The  natS|  strung  upon  a  thin  strip  of  bamboo 
and  lighted,  will  burn  like  a  candle.— 2Van«ac' 
tdonSf  A^ri-HorticulturcU  Society  of  India^  FoU 
711 L  p.  220.    Mad.  Ex.  Jur.  Rep. 

BELGAB.  Hind.  iBglo  marmelos.  See  Bel. 

BELGIRI.  Hind.  iE^le  marmelos. 

BELL     SiNGU.    iBgle  marmelos, 

BELT,  a  monarch  of  India  to  whom  the  god 
Vishnu,  as  Vamana,  appeared.  See  Vamana. 

BELIDEUS  AUSTRALIS,  of  Waterhouse 
and  Shaw,  the  long  tailed  squirrel  of  N.  S. 
Wales.  It  is  one  of  the  Phalangistidas. 

BELINGU.  See  Tin. 

BBL-KB  BUCHLA  KI  BHAJL  Hind^ 
DoK-  Basella  alba. 

BEL  KA  PAT.  Ddk.  Leaf  of  Jigle  mar<t 
melos,—- Cratseva  religioea; 

BELKI,  Cattle  breeder. 

BELL,  Major,  an  officer  of  the  Madrss  army/ 
who  from  about  the  year,  1860  to-  1870  wrote 
on  aeveral  subjects  connected  with  the  Political 
Administration  of  India. 

Bell.. .* Buaic    Hannl *« Tax*' 

Ganthi... Hind.     Gautha TxLUOUfc 

Qathi « -...    fi 

The  biggest  bell  in  Burma  is  on  a  low  eircu« 
lar  terrace  north  of  the  temple  at  Mengoon, 
aid  ia  said  to  aottatn  about  90  tons  (55,6CO 
viss)  of  metal.  Its  external  diameter  at  the 
lip  is  16  feet  3  indies :  and  its  interior  height, 
11  feet  6  inches.  It  is  therefore  fourteen 
times  as  heavy  as  the  great  bell  of  St  Paul's  ; 
though  but  one-third  of  that  given  by  the  em« 
press  Anne  to  the  cathedral  of  Moscow.  Bells 
are  used  by  the  christian  hindu  and  buddhist 
worshippers,  about  their  temples  and  churches. 
The  largest  known  is  that  of  Moaoow  cast  in  the 
reiffu  of  the  empress  Anne«  It  weighs  nearly 
1 93  tons.  The  great  bell  of  Pekin  weighs  only 
6  3|  tons.— Fu^'s  Emkauy,  p.  172.  SkUkfi 
tici  o/  Oommirce.    See  Ganthi. 
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BELLEROM. 

BKLLA.     DUK.     Myrobalan. 

BELLADONNA.  Atropa  Belladona.the  dead- 
ly niurht  shade,  preparations  of  which  are 
Ihrgelv  used  in  medioine. 

66LLA  GADA.  Tut.  Bella  manda.  Tkl. 
Ceropevria  juncea,  R.  Cor,  10,— IT.  corUr.  30; 
/c.  1260. 

'  BELLAL,  a  dynasty  which  ruled  in  Telinga- 
ha  from  the  eleventh  to  the  1 4th  century. 
Thev  called  themselves  a  Yadoo  branch  of 
rnjputs,  and  their  authority  extended  over 
Carnata,  Malabar  and  Telingana.  They  were 
destroyed  by  mahomedans  in  A  D-  1310* 
'  BELlaMA.  Guz.  Semecarpus  anacardium. 
Marking  nut. 

BELLARY.in  Lat.  16'  8'  9^ and  Long  76* 
53'  8,  is  a  large  town  and  military  station  W. 
of  the  Httjrri.  It's  D&k  bangalow  is  1,538  feet 
(Schl.  A.  D.)  above  the  sea,  but  according  to 
General  Cullen  is  1,575  feet.  The  highest  point 
iiear  the  flag-staff  in  the  upper  fort  is  2»018 
lieet.  Bellary  is  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  oollectorate  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  The  GoUectorate  has 
1,229,599  inhabitants  and  forms  pari  of  the  Ce- 
Wfd  Districts  allotted  to  the  Nizam  after  the  fall 
of  Serin^rnpatam,  and  re-transferred  or  ceded  to 
the  British  after  the  Treaty  of  1808,  It  has 
ihe  Tumboodra  river  running  through  it  and  a 
sanftorium  at  RnmanmalHy.  An  independent 
chieftain,  one  of  the  Ghorpara  family  has  his 
I'esidence  at  Sandur,  in  a  valley  below  the  hill 
others  of  the  Ghorpara  being  at  Ganjan- 
darghar,  and  near  Kaladghi.  It  is  the  most 
\irid  district  in  the 'Madras  Presidency.  In  the 
neigh hoXirhood  ar^  Bamanm^lay  and  Comnra- 
samy  hills  near  the  valley  of  Sandur.  When 
Bellary  and  ("uddapah  Balaghaut  were  ceded  in 
1803,  under  treaty  by  the  Nizam,  the  revenue 
>vas  deemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Porce,  but  in  1867,  its 
revenue  amounted  to  53,52,060  Rupees  or 
je 535.206.  it  is  the  Head  Quarters  of  the 
Ceded  Districts  Miliilary  Division  of  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

BELLAKY  CUMBLIBS.     See  Gumbly. 

BELLA  SHOfiA.  Malbal.  Lagensria 
Tulgarls,  Ser. 

\   BELLA  WAN,  also  BHELA.   Duk.  Mark- 
ing  Nut,  Semecarpus  anacardium. 

•  BELLE  DB   NUIT.     Pr.      MirabUis  ja- 
lapa. 

•  BELLERTC  MYROBALAN.    See  Myro- 
l)alan*    Terminalia. 

BIOLLEROM,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  Malabar 
wood,  which  is  called  in  Malabar  and  Ganara 
'Kyndle.  It  resembles  the  wood  named  Angely 
at  Cochin  and  in  Ceylon.  The  Company's 
cruiser,  Aurora,  was  built,  by  way  of  experi* 
Vuent,  of  this  wood,  procured  from  the  forests 
^  the  north  of  Malabar  ;  and  it  appeared  to 
answer  its  purpose.^jfciS/e  ilf.  and  0, 
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BELUCRIBTAK. 

BBLLEW,  a  Medical  officer  of  the  Bengal 
Army,  accompanied  General  Ijumsden  to  Gii^ 
dahar  on  a  political  mission  daring  the  siege  of 
Dehli,  He  wrote  a  General  and  Mediosl  lU* 
port  on  Affghanistan  ;  report  on  the  Yusafui, 
and  a  broohure  on  the  Panjab  and  Affgfaaa 
policv. 

BIBLL-FLOWER.    Companula  lilifolia. 

BELLINJER.    Malbal.    Bea-teak. 

BELLIS.  In  India,  it  species  of  this  well- 
known  flower  is  easily  ooltivated  by  seed  after 
the  rains. 

BELL  METAL. 

Klokupys DuT,  I  EoIoUnajii-iDJed Rci. 

Bell  metal Emo.  |  Campaoil.... ..-Sr. 


VenJ4 
Xantaa, 


Tail 
.Til 


Metal  de  Fonte JBk, 

Metal  de  oloches  ..  ,| 
Glookengut Gas. 

An  alloy  oonsitting  of  three  parts  of  copper 
and  one  of  tin,  of  wluoh  belb  are  made.  The 
bells  of  Tanjore,  are  excellent  in  tone,  saperioc 
in  finish,  and  feiy  moderately  priced.— iWfc- 
Mr.  McCullooh*    . 

BELLONIA.  See  Osiris. 

BELOO,  Tel.  Ueia  ?  A  tree  of  Gaiyaffl 
and  Oamsur,  extvme  height  30  feet,  eircuvfer- 
ence  3  feet,  and  height  from  the  gtoosd  to 
the  interseotion  of  the  first  braneb,  15  M 
Its  wood  is  sometimes  employed  for  mkins 
bandies,  but  it  ia  chiefly  uaed  lor  firewood  the 
tree  being  extremely  comiQon :  the  leavn  ve 
used  for  making  a  sort  of  umbrella  whick  ii 
worn  on  ihe  head  by  the  ryots  and  coolies  is 
that  part  of  the  oonntry. ^  Oopiatn  Uaiok9dL 

BELLOTAS.    8p.    Aoorna. 

BELLOWS.  Emo.  Pankba.  Himd.  Thou 
naed  in  eastern  counlriea  are  different  i9  ^o"* 
from  those  of  Europe.  For  the  hoasehold.fire^ 
the  bamboo  blow  pipe  ia  employed.  The 
blaoksmitka  of  India  use  sheep  skins  sew- 
ed, with  a  clef^  edged  witJb  wooden  rod^  wbick 
the  bellowa-Uower  opene,  raiaes  and  depreuei. 
The  Chinese  bnUowe^oonsiat  of  cyliadnosl  tuba 
of  wood,  of  about  eight  inoliea  diameter,  about 
five  feet  long  eaoh,  and  plaoed  vertically  in  ^ 
earth  ooniiguous  to  each  other*  withpiiUmi 
inserted  in  eaeh,  which  are  aUer^ately  dcpfeM- 
edy  in  the  manner  of  ohumingi  by  a  fa&^ 
sitting  beside  them.  The  air  is  pressed  o«( 
of  a  Uiteral  tube  in  eacli|  and  communioitt* 
with  the  forge.  Above  these  tubes  are^^*y 
apertures  furnished  with  valves,  to  admit  W 
supplies  of  air. — Wldte*$  Voyage^j^.  S78. 

BELNA.  Hind.  A  roller  press  to  eatw* 
sugar  from  the  oan^.:<  alao^  %  miafehinefordMB* 
ing  cotton  from  ita  seed. 

BELLUM.  eoaite  sugar^Tsi^JSeeOooriAgn. 

BELLULTJ.    CamL    OarlSo. 

BELUCHISTAN,  A  moanUinoua  WJ*" 
to  tke  «oath  of  <  Ai%liatti8tan>  and  west  of  »^ 
Indus  river,  its  coast  iacrnggy*  but  notetefsleot 

and  is  iu  dome  placed  A  bandy  dKore«.iQl»o<ft 
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BEL9K  TkQB. 


BELUR  TAGH. 


Um  snrfaee  becomes  hii^her.     Tbe  moat  re- 

■nrkablefeatuiet  of  BefoocknUin,are  its  logged 

mnd  demtod  surfoee,  its:  bamnoess,  and  de- 

lideBcy  of  imter.     It  maj  he  described  as  a 

saaae  of  mountains,  exoept  on  the  N.  W.,  in 

irhioli  direotion  tho  sorfaee  descends  to  the 

^reat  desert  on  the  8*,   where  a  low  tract 

vtnloiies  along  the  sea  shoire.    The  latitude 

d  loogitnde  and  elevation  of  its  chief  towns 

B  under  :—  Kelat,  i8^  58'  M''  il';  6,000 

Solurab,  %&"  22'  66"^  9';  5,800  feet.  Munail- 

gah,29''  53'  67' ;  5,798  feet.  Angeera,  28^  10' 

66''  12'{  5,250  feel.  Bapow,  28^  16'  86^  20'; 

5»000.  Peesee-Bhent,  2S''  lO' 66<^   85';  4,600 

UxU    BiM-Bohin,^  29^  50'  67<»   14'    4,494, 

Putkee,  38^  5*  66^  40';  4,250  feet.  Faeesht- 

Kkmm,   %7^  69'  Od''  47*;  8^00  feet.  Nurd, 

67®  58'  66**  64';  2,850.    Ab-i-goora,  29«  46' 

67*  U',  2,540.  Joof^ikoosht,  27 «  55'  67**  2'; 

2,!50feet.  Bent-i-jah,  28°.4^e7«  10';  1,850 

fast.  Beebee   Nan^e,  29''  39*  67^  28';  1,695 

feet.  Kohow,  28«*  20'  61^  12';  1,250  feet. 

Gurmab,  99?  36'  67«  32*;  1,081  feet.  Kullar, 

28<>  18*67°   15';  750  f^t. 

The   chief  town  is  Kelat  and  is  the  resi- 

cleoee  of  a  ehief  who  has  the  title  of  Khan, 

and     is  parAmonnt    amongst     the    various 

tribes  who  occupy  that  region.  The  inhabitants 

of  Kelat  and  Beluehistan,   msy  be  comprised 

wader   four  grand  divisions,  Brahui,   Beiueh, 

Beliwar  and  Babi,  with  a  few  hindus,  eniraged 

m  oofameree.    Tbe  Beiueh  and  Brahui  form 

Ike  balk  of  the  population  of  Bduehistan,  the 

fbrawr   iahabiting  the  skirts  of  the  mountain 

rangea,  and  the  latter  the  mountain   districts 

especiallf  in  Sahar  daharawan  and  Jhalawan, 

The  Brahui  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Oaidwell  to  be  a 

DrsTiiliaB  race,  and  one  tribe  claim  to  have 

coaM  from  tho   shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Thoy  arerobuat,  large  made  men.  The  southerm 

]Miri  bsB  the  aea  as  its  boundary,  the  products 

of  the  w«st  find  their  wieiy  through  the  passes 

of  tke  Bolan,  MuUaand  Guler.  See  Buluchistan 

Daood  Potra,  Kelat,  Khanazad ;  Kiang,  Rerman 

Khyber  ;  India,  Pisheen  ;  Shawl. 

BBLUGA  CATODON,  of  Pallas  also 
l^aeed  by  Gray,  Gerard,  Lesson  and  Lacepede, 
as  of  tbe  genera  Physeter,  Delphinus,  Delphi* 
aapturwa,  and  Catodon— ope  of  the  Delphinedm 
Ibund  in  tht  North  Padfio,  North  Atkntic 
and  A  relic  Ocean. 

BELUMBU.  Duff,  fruit  of  Avenhoa 
bilimbi. 

BKLdN  and  Seote,  rivers  at  the  foot  of  the 
Katira  ^sa  in  Allahabad. 

BELUNNAN.  Hind?  A  tree  of  Cboto 
lis|^pore,  with  hard  brown  timber.— Cat.  Cai. 
Jb.  1862. 

BELUB  TAGH,  a  moui\tain  range  in  Cdn- 

tval  Asia,  the  principal  mountain   f^om   which 

tlia  great  rivers  of  that  region  have  their  origio. 

-It  is  the  sbpea  of  the  Belar  Tagh,  in  the  high- 


land of  Pamir,  between  the  40^  and  37^  o^ 
North  Lat.  and  86""  and  90'  of  West  Longi- 
tude that  Ch.  Bunsen  indicates  as  the  Uttura* 
Kuru  of  the  Arian  hindus.  The  Belur  Tagh,  is 
called  also  Belut  Tagh  or  cloud  mountain.  It 
is  also  the  Tian  shang  or  Celestial  Mountain  of 
the  Chinese  and  he  considers  that  on  the  western 
slope  of  it  and  of  the  Mustagh,  the  Haro  Ber* 
ezaiti  (Albordsh)  is  likewise  to  be  looked  for* 

The  Belur  Tagh  is  also  called  Kouen  Lun, 
and  is  one  of  the  many  names  given  to  the 
Kouen  Lnn  chain  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  western  Thibet  is  not  less  elevated  than  the 
Himalaya,  and  is  covered  throughout  a  great 
part  of  its  length  with  perpetual  snow.  Dr* 
Thomson  reached  its  axis  in  theKarakoram  pas^, 
elevated  18,300  feet.  The  Kouen  Lun  chain 
has  been  called  the  Belur  Tagh  or  Bulut  Tag, 
which  Captain  Cunningham  regards  as  synoni- 
mous  with  the  Balti  mountains.  It  is  also  called 
Mustagh,  Karakoram,  Hindu  Kush  and  Tsun 
lung  or  Onion  mountains,  because  of  a  species 
of  Allium  growing  there.  .  Its  continuation  is 
the  Pauiir  range. 

This  mountainous  ransre  is  of  great  interest 
io  examining  the  origins  of  nations.  The  vast 
climatic  change  which  took  place  in  the. north- 
ern countries  is  attributed  in  the  Bible  to  the 
sction  of  water.  But,  by  the  Vendidad,  the 
sudden  freezing  up  of  rivers  is  the  cause  as- 
signed. 

Both  may  have  resulted  from  the  same 
cause,  the  upbearing  of  the  land  by  volca- 
nic action,  elevating  some  portions  and  depress- 
ing other  into  basins,  such  as  the  Caspian  sea. 
Ten  months  of  winter  is  at  the  present  day, 
the  climate  of  Wiestem  Thibet,  Pamer,  and  Belur, 
and  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Altai  country, 
and  the  district  east  of  the  Kouen  Lun,  the  Patil- 
disc  of  the  Chinese.  The  country  at  the  sources 
of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  therefore,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  eastern  and  most 
northern  point  whence  the  Arians  camd. 
Wherever  the  Indians  may  have  fixed  the 
dwelling  places  of  their  northern  ancestors,  the 
nttaru4[urU)  We  cannot  venture  to  place  the 
primeval  seats  of  the  Arians  anywhere,  but  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Belur  Tagh,  in  the  highland 
of  Pamer,  between  the  40th  and  37  th  degrees 
of  N.  latitude,  and  86^  and  90""  of  longitude. 
On  the  western  slope  of  the  Belur  Tagh  and 
the  Mustsgh  (the  Tiau-Shang  or  Celestial 
Mountains  of  the  Chinese)  the  Haro-beresaiti 
(Albordsh)  is  likewise  to  be  looked  for,  which 
is  invoked  in  the  Zendavista,  as  the  principal 
mountain  and  the  primeval  source  of  the  waters. 
At  the  present  day,  the  old  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district,  and  generally  those  ef 
Kashgar,  Yatkand,  Khoten,  Turfan,  and  the 
adjacent  highlands,  are  Tajik  who  speak  Fersiaa^ 
and  who  are  all  agriculturists.  Tbe  Turkoman 
either  dme  after  them  and  settled  at  a  later 
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period,  or  el«e  they  are  nborig^nes  whom  the 
Ariaos  found  there,  but  its  slopes  are  the  pri- 
meval land  of  the  Ariaos.-— CH.  BufueH^  Vol, 
p,  4r06.  See  Arian,  Gush,  Kafiier. 

BELTJS,  a  temple  in  the  City  of  Babyloft, 
built  about  B.  0.  3,500  or  B  C  3,260,  in  the 
era  of  the  largest  pyramid,  but  five  centuries 
before  the  pyramids  generally.  This  temple 
was  built  many  thousand  years  after  and  was 
quite  distinct  from  the  watch*tower  mentioned 
iu  Genesis.  The  temple  of  Belus,  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Babvloa  and  was  the 
vastest  monument  in  Babylon,  and  the  world, 
and  seems  to  have  been  erected  823  years 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  It  was  a  temple 
but  also  meant  as  the  watch  tower  of  Babylon, 
Bunsen,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  479,  491,  <fc  654.  See 
Hercules. 

BELUS,  the  sun-god  of  the  Babylonians* 
See  Bal,  Bel,  Hercules. 

BELUS,  Long.  8L?  0' E.  and  Lat.  25^ 
34' N. 

BELUTA  POLA-TALI.  Maleal.  Crinnm 
asiaticum — fFUld, 

BELUTTACHAMPAGAM.  Maleal.  Me- 
aua  ferrea. — Linn, 

BELVIDERE,  a  house  in  Bombay,  called 
Mazagong  House,once  occupied  by  Mrs.  Draper, 
the  Eliza  of  Siemes  Letters.  She  left  her  hu9- 
band  about  1770. 

BELWA.  Kahn,  a  race  whose  business  it  is 
to  gather  the  juice  of  the  palmyra  Borassus 
flaheliformis,  speaking  Malayalum  though  set- 
tled in  Mysore* 

BELWIN,  a  river  and  town  in  Mirzapoor. 

BELZUINO.     It.    Benjamin. 

BEM  TAMARA.  Malsal*  Nelumbiiim 
Upeciosum. — r  WiHd* 

BE^  ?  BoBH.  Amomum  cardamomum. 

BEN*.  Hind.  Eremurus  spectabilis. 

BENAUOA,  also  called  BEN  A  WAT,  the 
country  between  Allahabad  and  the.  Saiju 
river. 

BEN  NUT  OIL  oe  Morihga  Oil. 

MoruDghy  yeniiaiT...AM.  I  Sahi^aa Hurp. 

HoruBga    Doon«....TaL.  | 

Thia  oil,  the  product  of  the  nut  of  the 
Mdringa  pterygosperma  is  aeldom  made  in 
India,  nor  does  it  form  an  artiple  of  export. 
It  haa  long  been  valuable  oa  account  of  the 
lengthened  period,  which  it  msy  be  kept  with- 
out oontraoting  rancidity.  The  tree  is  com* 
mon  in  all  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  the  flowers, 
leaves  and  fruit  are  eaten  by  the  natives, 
and  the  rasped  root  is  used  by  Europeans  as  a 
Bobstitute  for  horse-radish,  to  which  oircun- 
atance  it  owes  its  common  name  of  '*  horse- 
radish tree.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  used  fpr 
aalad  oil.  It  is  employed  by  watch-makers,  and 
for  retaining  the  aroma  of  delicate  flowers.  The  I 


in  the  manufacture  of  acealed  oils.  Two 
cies  of  Hedyohiom  and  a  apeeiea  of  Dsndi 
bium,  on  the  western  coael  of 
give  a  perfume,  which  we  have  no  doubt  wouM 
be  highly  prised  in  Eoiope.  It  is  obtained  mi 
Egypt  from  the  aeeda  of  Mariaga  apien.— - 
Ma»on  ;  FauUener ;  Bogg*  p.  289. 

BEN  TREE.'  In  India,  the  MoriDga 
pterygosperma  s  ia  BSgfpt^  Ghiihiadia  monAg% 
Morinf^a  aptera. 

BBNA.  Bbmq*  Seented  grass,  Andropogwi 
murieatus. 

BENABA,  also  BIA»  also  BIBLA.  Doc, 
Feterocarpus  marsapium. 

BBNAJONL  BxNCk  Sporobolna  diander, 
Diandrous  bent  graaa. 

BEN  AMMI  the  Ammenitea,  the  deaend- 
ants  of  Ben  Ammi,  son  of  Lot«  by  his  younger 
daughter  Ammi,  the  other  son  waa  Moab. 
See  Moab.    Ammi. 

BENARES,  the  name  of  a  distriot  aad  a 
town  in  the  N«  W.  Provinces  of  Indie,     The 
town  of  Benaree  is  boik  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Qanges,  in  Lat  26  ">  W  4  K.  L.  8l<»  59*8 
£.  347  feet  above  the  aea  level  and  74  miiea 
Eaat  of   Allahabad.    The  people  call  it  Kaai. 
It  haa  many  temples  and  ehriaes,  and  hindiie 
resort  to  it  in  pilgrimage.      The  river  Gbni^ea 
bends  round  the  town  and  lookiog  from  the 
river  is  a  beautiful  prospect.    Its  popalatioa  ia 
estimsted  at  near  i(0,QOO.    The  hinda  ienplB 
of  Vis-weswara,  has  been,  for  many  eenturvBi, 
the   chief  object  of  veneration  at  thb  town. 
The  old  temple  was  partially  destroyed  by  the 
mahomedans  in  the  reign  of  Aumngseb,  the 
present  was  built  up  by  Ahalya  Bai,  a  Mahrair 
ta  princess  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beaoty  ef 
its  minute  architectural  embeliiahnieiit,      IH 
length  along  the  river  front  is  about  4}  miles. 
The  houses  are  built  of   atooe,  and  some  ef 
them  are  three  or  four  stories  high,  and   taale- 
fttliy  ornamented  on  the  outside.    The  gh&ts, 
or   bathing-places,  are   large  builditigt  maDy 
stories  high,  with    haadsofoe    vemndee  and 
majestic  portah  ;  but  their  distinctive  eharap- 
teristio  is  aeen  in  the  flighte  of  wide  staire*  The 
manufacture  of  gold    and  silver  brocade  ia 
Benares,  is  wrll   worth  seeing.    The  lqom% 
whioh  are  very   simple  in  their  oonstraotioa> 
are.  eituaied  at  a  short  diatanoe  from  thfi  city. 
The  gold  and  silver  pass  through   many  haadP 
before  they   are  formed  into  thread*     Indeed, 
Benares    has    ever   been   a     great   plaes    Qf 
trade  and  is  so  at  this  day.    Brocadea  (kam- 
khab),  gold  woven  scarves  (d(^alta),  and  siU|s 
are  consigned  from  thi^  city  together  wi(h  a 
kind  of  yellow   ^ilk  dhoti,  called  *"  pitaasbai^'' 
and  a  dark-blue  eilk  with  white  spotSi  callfd 
'*  bund  ;"   also  the  silk  sari  or    scarves,  etde- 
eively  for  women'e  wear,  forming  both  a  akki 
and  a  aoarf.    Its  lscq^erware  ia  good.   Tire 
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at  e%ht  Mttia  the  teer^  and  ia  said  to  be 

Iwwi^Jii  frem  Minapoor  to  Beoaiea.    The  fine 

laeqser  is  aaada  of  a  reain  oaUed  fi^ahafba,  for  a 

■ear  of  which  one  Rupee  and  two  Anuaa  are  paid. 

Time  ia  a  Maha  Rajah  of  BeDaraa.  This  family 

wae  Ibiiaded  by  Manaa  Bam,  Zemindar  of 

Owngmpove,  who  died  in  L740,  and  wassnooced* 

•d    bj    iUjah  Bttiwnat^ing,  who  joined  Shah* 

Alaoa   nod  Shtijab-o-Dowla  in  their  iofaaion 

of  Beognl  in    1763.     de  joined  the  Briliah 

flamp   with  the  emperor  after  the  battle  of 

^mxmr^  a»d  in  the  arrangemeata  made  with  the 

cnaparor  in  1764,  hie  zeaundary  wae  tranafer 

rod  from  Ondh  to  the  British  Govenmeot. 

Tlie  iiMunreottoo  of  Visier  Ali  oecnrred  on  the 

14ik   January   1769.     In    March  1862    the 

Mnliarajah  reoeiTed  the  aaauranoe  by  Suonod, 

thai  ia  the  event  of  failure  of  natural  heira 

Otffainient  will  permit  and  confirm  any  adop* 

tkm  of  n  Bueceaaor  made  by  himaelf  or  by  any 

fatare  ehief  of  hia  attte  that  may  be  in  accord* 

with  faiadoo  law  and  the  cuatoma  of  his 

The     Maharajah     receives     a    aaluie 

of    IS  i^fina. — AUehison'i  Treatut^    p,    41. 

JShUa^emiweU ;  8ch(mbersf'$  TtxNfeU  in.  India 

mmd  J^a&kmir,   FqI.  L  p.  99.     See  Buddha  \ 

Bbairava,  Chandra- Vaneai  Oonr.    Inacriptionay 

Jay  Siahah,  infanticide,  Jain,   Jofp,  Mahratta, 

Kfaatrt  Linga,  Ryotwari,  Panda,  Bamanandi, 

Bajpot»  Ras-yatra  ;  Sakya,  8evaji>  Topes. 

BBNA  USBER.  Hind.  Anathenim  muri- 
crtinn. 

BBNDA.  Tel.  also  BENDAKAL  Tam. 
Abelmoacna  esculentns,  W.  and  A.  192* — 
Hibiatm  longifolius,  E.  Vol.  III.  p.  210.  The 
cecnlent  Benria  or  Okra. 

BBNBALTJ.  Oomiption  of  Pind-Alu.  Pers. 
Dioaeorea  aculeate. 

BEND-AMIR,  is  a  town  of  sixty  honses, 
naiaed  from  a  dyke  or  band,  constructed  in  the 
tenth  century  by  Amir  XJznn  Delemi,  and  from 
whom  the  river  Knm  Pernz,  after  its  junction 
with  the  Murghab,  (the  Palvar  and  MeUus  of 
the  anrients}  derived  its  nnme.  A  flat  bridge 
of  thirteen  arches  is  thrown  over  the  stream, 
the  waters  of  -which  form  a  beautiful  cascade, 
joat  beneath  it.  As  the  bed  of  the  river  Is 
merjr  deep,  seven  other  dylc«s  have  been  con- 
alrMCed  in  its  lower  course  to  procure  water 
for  the  irrigstion  of  the  fields.  It  has  been 
laada  famous  by  the  bewitching  strains  of 
Mo(»e,  whose  Isngoage  surpasses  the  reality, 
though  in  the  apring  time  Bendamir  is  doubt- 
a  lovely  spot. 

ft  m  bower  of  roMt  liy  Ben  JemeeT't  ttretra, 
aaitb»  wAf/bMkmfak  tingt  ioqinI  it  nU  tha  day  k»fr, 
latlaliMa  of  my  diildbood  *twM  like  a  amtt  dnan, 
2^lt|hi  tht  lojei  and  hear  the  birds'  son^. 
niaWvar  nad  ita  aosie  I  never  forget, 
Bia  #1^  wImb  alone  in  the  bloom  of  the  year ;    . 
I  lIM^UIke  nifhtiognle  ainginff  there  yet  ? 
Ag»  ^aatsatill  bright  by  the  cJm  Bendemeer  ? 
**  Ma  I  ftenas  aoon  withered  that  hnng  o*er  the  Wsre ; 

I  gslhsndy  whMe  ftisUy  thigp  ahoae, 


And  a  dew  wae  dittilkd  from  their  flowei%  Ihst  pom 
All  the  fragrance  of  summer,  when  aammer  wu  goneu 
Thus  memory  draws  from  delight,  ere  it  diet, 
An  eiaenee  that  breathes  of  it  mnny  a  yenr ; 
Thns  bright  to  ny  sonl,  as  'twas  then  to  ny  eyaa, 
is  thnt  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm  Bendemeer." 

^£ar<m  0.  A.  JDe.  iode'4  Travek  in  Laun»» 
tan  and  AralnHan,  p.  169-70.  Pottui^er'a 
TraveU,  p.  239.  OmeUy^$  Trcmls.  Fol.  II. 
p,  S26.     «iee  Araxes^  alao  Ai^as. 

B£ND(.  BnNQ.  (poiaibly  Mhendi,  Hind.) 
Henna. 

BENDI,    Mab.    Theapasia  pepninea. 

B£NDL    DoK*    Abelmoschua  eaculentoa. 

B£NDU.  Tbl.  JiiohynQmene  lodiea,  I. — 
IF.  ib  A.  679 ;  le.  405.— Hedyaarum  neli-^ 
Uli,  B.  iu.  866.— /2^(fo,  ix.  18.  . 

BBNG.  Taw.  Bignonia  aaareolotis. 

BENGAL,  a  provinoe  of  India,  through 
which  the  great  rirers  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra' 
flow  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  early  history  ia 
obscure.  The  rajss  of  Bengal,  capital  Kanauj, 
Gsur  ?  who  have  been  identified  aa  the  first, 
were  the  family  of  Bhupala.  AbuM  Fazl  how- 
ever enumeratea  three  dynasties  aa  prior  to  this 
fiimily«  The  firatofthe  Vaidya  Bajas,  waa 
Sukh  San,  in  A.  D.  1063.  Ita  last  hindu  king 
was  Iiakshmanan*  He  had  been  placed  on  tha 
throQe  in  infancy,  and  daring  his  Jong  reign  had 
been  a  juat  and  liberal  ruler.  In  A.  D.  1S03.> 
Bengal  waa  overrun  by  Bakhtiar,  a  general 
of  Mahomed  Gori  and  the  last  hindu  king  es- 
caped to  Orisaa.  Bengal  waa  amongst  the  first 
of  the  plaoea  of  India  with  which  the  Engliak 
E.  I.  Company  traded.  Mr,  Aitcheaon  telle 
ua  that  "  in  1699,  an  AasooiatiDn  was  foramd 
in  London  to  trade  with  the  Kast  lodiea,  and 
on  Slat  December  1600  thegr  obtained  aa  eK*< 
elusive  Charter  of  privilege,  constituting  them 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of 
*'  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merohanta  of 
London  trading  to  the  East  Indiea."  Thie 
was  the  origin  of  the  British  empire  in  India, 
and  the  Ck>mpany's  factory  waa  estabKshed 
at  Snrat.  In  1634,  an  order,  eomroonly 
called  a  "  farman,"  waa  obtained  from  the 
moghul  emperor,  permitting  the  Engliah  to 
trade  with  Bengal,  but  reatrictiog  them  to  the 
port  of  Piplee  in  Midnapore.  The  regular 
oonneotion  of  the  Company  with  Bengal, 
however,  did  not  oommenoe  until  1642,  when  a 
factory  was  established  at  Balaaore,  and  in 
1652,  perpisaion  was  obtained  for  unlimited 
trade  without  payment  of  eustoma  dues,  on  an 
annual  payment  of  Bs.  8,000.  In  1661 
Charles  IL  Kranted  a  new  Charter,  veating  the 
Company  with  power  to  mske  peace  and  waa 
and  to  send  to  England  unlieeaaed  traders,  bnl 
a  freah  Charter  issued  in  1693,  limited  the 
company'a  powera  to  tweuty-oue  yeara.  In  1696i 
a  rival  Company  waa  formed,  ealled  the  new  or 
English  Company,  bnfe  in  170a,this  anudgamat- 
ed  with  the  old  <Nr  LoBdon  Companyy  and  the 
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two  ptrtiefe  dtyled  tberotolves  the  United  Com*' 
pany  of  Merchants  Trading  to  the  East  Indies. 
Darini;  the  administration  of  Shaitta  Khan, 
subadar  of  Bengal,  the  English  were  subjected 
to  much  oppression.  Shai&ta  Khan  exacted  a 
daCy  of  3^  per  cent,  on  their  merchandiKe,  and 
his  officers  arbitrarily  extorted  Urge  sums  from 
the  factors,  titl  in  1685  it  was  resolved  to  seek 
redress  by  force  of  arms.  The  hostilities  of 
the  English  exasperated  the  emperor  Anrung- 
zebe,  wlio  ordered  that  the  English  should  be 
expelled  from  his  dominions.  The  Company's 
factories  were  seized,  and  their  affairs  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin^  when  negotiations 
to  peaoe  were  set  on  foot,- and  a  reconciliation 
was  effected.  . 

In  1698  the  English  obtnined  permission 
fjTom  Azeem-oos  Shah,  grandson  of  Anrungzebe, 
and  governor  of  bengal,  to  purchase  the 
towns  of  Cfauttawutty,  Govindpore,  and  Cal- 
cutta. The  sunnud  is  not  aupposed  to  be  ex< 
tent ;  but  it  is  mora  a  mutter  of  antiquarian 
interest  than  of  historic  iraportauoe.  All  Vardi 
Khan  in  1740,  rose  to  be  subadar  ofBensial. 

In  1756  Suraj«ad-Dowla  became  subadar  of 
Bengal.  He  had  previously  mitntfested  aversion 


which  wias  fonght  on  the  23rd  Jne  1 767,  tW 
power  of  Serttj-rud-Dowlah  wai  oonpietaij  bra^ 
ken  and  Jaffir  AH  wmsriBatalled  by  Olive  as  8i^ 
badarof  Bengak  « 

In  1758  the  Shahzada,  afterwards  81iai 
AUum,  having,  in  oonaoqcience  of  some  dispiii 
with  his  father,  the  emperor  Alam-gir  U) 
fled  ftiom  Delhi  entered  into  a  league  widi  tb 
subadara  of  Oudh  and  Allahabad  for  ^ 
conquest  of  the  Lower  provinoes.  The  prii» 
advanced  into  Behar  with  about  40,000  dm^ 
and  laid  siege  to  Patna.  Meer  Jaffir  wasgrnt; 
ly  alarmed  by  the  prince's  advance,  andstliii 
aolicitation  Clive  marched  with  all  the  force  ki 
oould  muster  to  the  relief  of  Patea ;  hut  ere  U 
reached  that  place  the  Shahzada'a  army  kai 
almoat  entirely  diaperaedi 

On  dive's  retura  the  nabob  Mic  Jiir 
granted  him  as  a  jagheer,  the  quit  leot^  about 
three  lakhs  per  annum,  which  I  he  Company  M 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  Zemindory  o(  GalouiU. 

In  1750  an  armament  of  seven  ships  froa 
Batavia  unexpectedly  made  its  appearioos  n 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

To  meet  his  pecuniary  engagemaaisi  Mir 
Jaffir  had  reeourie  to  the  severeit  awmh 


to  the  English.  The  Governor  of  Calcutta  having  i  He  resigned  himaeif  to  unworthy  fa^orita }  ssd 
fcfttscii  to  deliver  up  one  of  the  principal  officers    *'  b««»«w  necessary  to  depose  him  infawi  ol 


of  finance  under  the  Nabob's  late  uncle,  the 
Governor  of  Dacca,  whom  the  Nabob  had  re- 
solved to  plunder,  Suraj-ud'>Dowla  attacked  and 
captured  Calcutta  on  5th  August.  One  hun- 
dred aiid  forty- six  English  fell  into  his  hands 
and  were  thrust  into  a  guard  room,  since 
ealled  ''the  Black  Hole,"  where  ail  snve 
twenty-three  perished  in  the  night.  On 
Sttd  January  1752  Calcutta  was  re-taken  by 
a  force  which  had  been  despatched  from 
Madras  under  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson,  and 
on  the  4ih  of  February  the  Ntibob's  army  was 
surprised  and  defeated  by  Clive.  Overtures 
were  then  made  by  the  Nabob,  and  On  9ch 
I^'ebruary  I75d  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  Nabob  agreed  not  'to  molest  the 
Company  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges, 
to  permit  all  goods  belonging  to  tbe  Company 
to  paes  freely  by  land  or  water  without  paying 
any  daties  or  fees,  to  restore  the  factories  and 
plundered  property,  to  permit  the  Company  to 
fortify  Calcutta,  and  to  establish  a  mint. 
Three  days  after,  a  contract  with  the  Nabob, 
offensive  and  defensive  was  signed.  War 
having  broken  out  between  France  and 
England,  Clive  attacked  the  Settlement  of 
Chandernagore,  but  8eraj-nd-Dowlah  furnished 
tbe  French  with  arms  and  money,  and  was  pre* 
paring  to  make  common  eause  against  the  Eng- 
lish. At  this  juncture  a  confederaoy  was  formed 
among  Seraj-ud^Oowlah's  chief  officers  to  de- 
pose him.  The  English  joined  this  confe- 
deraoy  and  ooaeloded  a  Treaty  with  Meer 
/affirAli  Khun  and  at  tha^  batUe  at  Plaesey, 


necessary  to  depoae 
his  aon-in-law,  Meer  Kasim  All  KhaOi  «itk 
whom  a  Treaty  was  concluded  on  27 tb  ^ 
tember  17  GO,  by  which  the  British  obtuned 
possession  of  Burdwan,  Midnapure  and  ChitUr 

Serious  disputes  arose  between  Mtr  Kua 
and  the  British  re^earding  the  right  of  tbe 
servants  of  ihe  Company  to  trade  and  to  hue 
their  goods  passed  free  of  duty  which  k4  *l 
last  to  war.  In  1764  Mir  Jaffir  agreed  ii 
addition  to  the  auma  for  which  he  had  ood- 
tracted  in  the  recent  Treaty,  to  pay  five  Uto 
a  month  towarda  the  expense  of  the  war  tha 
being  carried  on  against  the  vizier  of  Oudbi  n 
lon^  as  it  lasted.  j 

Meer  Jaffier  died  in  January  17G5,  aw 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Nigum-ud-Do*!^ 
with  whom  a  ne«r  treaty  was  formed,  by  wbiol 
the  Company  took  the  military  defence  of  »• 
country  entirely  into  its  own  hands^  and  anoai 
other  conditions  the  Nabob  bound  bimtelf  io 
appoint,  by  the  advice  of  the  Governor  aw 
Council,  a  Deputy  to  conduct  the  GoverDi»»J 
and  not  to  be  removed  without  the  conaji** 
the  Council." 

"In  1764  Shuja-ud-Dowla,  the  fi*' ^ 
Oudh  under  the  pretence  of  aeaistipg  Metf 
Kasim,  Ally,  had  invaded  Behar,  but  hii  "'"g 
was  completely  routed,  and  theviticrW 
liged  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosiiy  «  "* 
English.  .w 

"  Nujum-ud-Dowla  died  on  8th  May  n»^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Syf-ud-I>u** 
ayoutb  olaixteea.   .  .    •     ^ 
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-  "^yf  6-Dowla  was  succeeded' in  1770  by  bit 
briber   Mabftrak*iid-Dowla,    with     whom    a 
WBw    eD|iagemeiit    w»s  made.    By  ibis    en* 
fEsfj^emcBi  the  Nabob's    stipend  was  fixed  at 
81»81.9»1    Kupees.      This   is  the   last   treaty 
wbwb  wmm  fortoed  with  the  Nsbob.     The  office 
9i  subadar  bad  now  become  merely  a  nomioal 
one,   all    real    power  havin|i:  *  passed  into  the 
bands    of    the  British.     In  177S  the  stipend 
waa  redueed  to  sixteen  lakhs  a  year,  at  which 
fata  h  ia   paid  to   thia  day.     Bengal   was  de- 
clared to  be  the  chief  president  on  the  16th 
June   1 773.     By  the  Treajty  of  29nd  February 
1845  witb Denmark, the  British Qovemment  ob- 
iainad  poaaesaioa  of  Serampore.  Bengal  proper 
ia  ibe  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and 
iucludes  tbe  delta,  the  mouth  of  the  Fenny,  and 
BabMctf.     It  ia  bounded   on  the  west  by  the 
Mlly  distrieta  of  Behar  and  Orissa,  on  the  esst 
by  tbe  Aaaaai   valley,  the   KhasaiSk    Tipperah 
and  Chiltag'»ng  hills,  to  the  north  the  base  of 
Iba  Himahiyay  alid  on  the  north  west  the  Coai 
river.    Near  the  base  of  the  Uinalnya  the  sur- 
Cmo  is  a  UUA»  ^vated.     Bat,  elsewhere,  Ben- 
gal ia  Hal    intersected  by   the    water-eoursea 
lorauwl  by  tbe  branching  of  the  Ganges  and 
Biabanaputra  and  their  tributaries.  Theelimate 
Is  oomparatirely^eqaable.     The  raiufall  rangea 
fiom  60   to  100    inches.    Calcatta  mean  tern* 
perature    ia   78^  its    fertility   is    oelehrated* 
Saaiem  Bengal  extends  firom  the    slopes   of 
tbe  Uinalaya  mouatains  below   Dsrjeeling  in 
tbe  norths  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengnl  in 
tbe  aoatb.  or,  roaghlyv  is  enclosed  within  the 
2ind  and  27 tb  parallels  of  aortb  latitude.   The 
eaatem  bouivdarf  commencing  at  Chittagong, 
iatcrlaoed  with  the  biUs  which  limit  the 
ipiie  of  Buroab,  .  and   stretohss  out  through 
the  ezSenaiTe  TaUeys  of  upper  and  lower  Assam, 
aa  far  aa  the  gorge  in  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
ibrongb  whieh    the  great  river  Brahmaputra 
deaeenda  from    Thibet.     Tlie    western   limit 
iaUowv  Ike  oourse  of  the  rivers  Hoogbly  and 
Bbafrirntlee,    and    pasaea    through    Calcutta, 
lieoffshedabad,  andDinagepore  up  toDaijeeHng. 
lAa  leagtb   from  north  to  south  is  about   350 
iU  breadth  300  mil^.     The  toUl  area 
ooantry  is  about  100,000  sijaare  nuies. 
nkataf  Great  Brkain  being   120,000.    Tbe 
papaintinn,  estimated  at  fifteen  miltiona,   may 
la   looked  upon  aa  a  simple,  mral  people, 
the  cultivated  area  of  tbe  country  very 
%  and  bat  moderately  condensed  in  towna, 
tbe  metfopolis  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
.aifBaie  aulCiit  ia. perhaps  thamost  densely 
oooalry  of  eqnal  extent  on  the  faee 
at  tbaiilobft.     *  Baatem  Bengal'  is  certainly  a 
aidHtettla  and  prolifie  tract  of  land,  and  is 
aaitmbiatba  moat  economical  modes  of  cnltiva- 
tioa.    ViMeml  hj  tbe  two  great  rivers,  Brrii- 
juapaisa  tmk  6aDfea»  supplied  with  inaumera* 
bbiiibaloyxix«ntiamiiiq(  Ibe' ooantry  Ukn 


net  work,  there  are  abundant- means  at  tU 
points  for  irrigation,  and  a  moet  extensive  sys* 
tern  of  water  carriaKC  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
for  tbe  usual  country  boats.  The  country  is 
mostly  covered  with  oropa  of  rice  and  oil  seeds, 
and  open  pastures,  studded  with  beautiful 
groves  of  trees,  which  shelter  and  nourish  th6 
cattle  belonging  to  the  many  villages  that  stud 
this  interesting  locality.  The  native  of  Bengal^ 
alike  hind  a  and  mHhomedan  in  his  physical 
organization,  is  feeble  even  to  effeminscy. 
His  pursuits  are  sedentary,  his  limbs  delicate^ 
his  movements  iangoid.  During  many  ages, 
he  has  been  trampled  upon  by  men  of  bolder 
and  more  hardy  breeds.  Cburage,  independence 
and  veracity  are  qualities  to.  which  his  oonati* 
tution  and  his  situation  are  equally  unfavorable. 
Ilis  mind  is  weak,  even  to  helplessness,  for 
purposes  of  manly  resistance^  but  its  supple- 
ness and  its  tact  move  the  children  of  sterner 
climates  to  admiration,  not  unmingled  with 
contempt.  Large  promises,  smooth  excuses> 
el'ibornte  tissues  of  circumstantial  fslsehoods, 
chicanery,  perjury,  forgery  are  the  various 
wespous  offensive  and  defensive  of  the  lower 
Ganges.  All  these  millions  do  not  furnish  one 
sepoy  to  the  native  army.  On  the  South  West 
frontier  of  Bengal,  are  'Chota-Nagporey  Sir* 
Goojah,  Palamow,  '  fiamgurh,  Hazareebagh, 
Mynpat  and  Amarkantsk.  The  elevation  of 
ChotH-Nftgpore,  is  3,000  feet  with  hills  running 
£.  and  W.,  but  of  little  heigbth  ;  Sirgoojah,  is 
mountainous,  rising  600  to  700  feet  above  thd 
level  of  Ghota-Nagpove*  Mynpat  is  a  tables 
land,  about  30  aulas  )^.  fi.  from  Sirgoojfah  towa 
and  abottt  3,000  or  3,500  feet  high,  i^lamoir 
district  is  very  mountainous.  Hacareebangb 
town,  24%  85^  b4f;  1,760  feet.  8k>pe  of 
aonntry  to  S.  towarda  Sumbalpore  N.  and 
£.  parts  of  district.  Very  mountainous,'  but 
level,  snd  even  depressed  towards  ICaha* 
nndy.  Sumbulpore  town,  only  400  feet.  Orissa 
table^snd  then  rises*  on  the  soathern  side  of 
Mahaniiddy,  in  some  places  to  1,700  feet 
baokrd  by  the  chain  of  £.  Ghauts.  Amarkaotak; 
jungly  tabMaad,  S2^  4a'  81<»  5'  a,500  feet. 
Tbe  soil  in  the  plains  ia  generally  fertile,  pro^ 
dueing  abundant  oropa  of  wheat,  barky^  rice, 
pulse,  excellent  vegetables,  cotton  and  sugar- 
oaae.  The  unealtivated  parts  are  overrun  with 
a  coarse  graaa.  A  great  part  of  tbe  region  i^ 
quite  unknowtt.(— Ji^ftisoa's  TreatUs,  ^o.  p»fe 
5.  OcUctUta  Baikoaff,  p.  158-9.  Miseauly,)  < 
The  second  tract,  consists  of  the  dis^ 
tricts  lying  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Bnrhampaoter,  extending  northwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  Uimalaya.  The  eharaetef  of  the 
country  ia  similar  to  tbe  cleared  portion  adjoin* 
iag  the  fiDonderbands,  it  is  Lowever  a  slightly 
higher  tract  of  oonatry  and  is  specially  snited 
for  the  growth  of  frbrous  plants^  for  which  tbe 
neighbtwibood  cf  fiongpore  is  gresify  eetebrat^ 
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M.  The  popukiioii  inhabiting  tliis  tract  of 
lerritoiy  is  scareely  leet  dense  than  the  first 
tract,  whilst  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country,  always  flat,  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
oiber  parts  of  Eastern  Bengali 

The  districts  immediately  East  of  the  Bur» 
haropooter,  including  Dacca  and  Sythet,  consti* 
tutethe  third  tract  and  presents  greater  resources 
than  either  the  first  or  second.  The  greater 
|>ortion  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  the 
rich  plains  of  Mymenain^  and  Sylhet  through 
which  the  rirer  Soornia  meanders.  The  old 
channel  of  the  Burbampooter,  now  nearly  dry, 
winds  along  by  Dacca  from  the  Eastward.  This 
tract  affords  a  great  variety  of  produce,  such  as 
eottott)  sugar-cane,  rice  and  other  grains. 

Assam  is  a  great  valley  stretching  from  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  north- 
east, towards  China.  It  is  the  ancient 
Kamrup,  and  its  history  (•  Assam  Buranji*)  by 
HuU  Bam  Dhaikiyal  Phukan,  of  Gohati,  who, 
after  bringing  down  the  genealogies  to  the 
Kshatriya  dynasty  of  Dravir  (Dharmapala) 
tays,  he  invited  brahmins  from  Qaur  to  his 
court,  north  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  gives  the 
following  dynasties. 

a.  Brahmaputra  dynasty,  reigned  240  years. 
Xfter  A.  D.  147B,  Assam  was  divided  into 
twelve  petty  states,  and  in  li-98;  was  invaded 
by  Dulal  Ghazi,  son  of  Uoossain  Shah* 

:  b.  The  Indrayansa  (Indu)  dynasty  reigned 
from  A.  D  laSOto  1780,  with  the.  interreg* 
num  caused  by  the  invasion  of  Hoossain  Shah^ 
Chukajpa,  became  independent  in  1280,  and 
spread  oonqoesta  and  was  named  Assama  (un* 
eqQaUed)^  hence  Assam.  The  language  spoken^ 
the  Assamesf,  is  almost,  or  identically,  the  same 
as  th^  Bengali.  This  lonir  valley  runa  from 
the  eastern  side  of  Bengal  proper  from  the  90  ^ 
of  eait  longitude  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
f  s  far  as  the  Mishmee  hills  in  Longitude  97  ^ 
4Kist«  The  valley  is  about  60  miles  in  breadth 
and  ^0  miles  long,  and  has  the  river  Brahma- 
putra  running  through  its  oentra.  It  is,  in 
last,  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  is  now 
called  Lower  and  Upper  Assam,  being  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Hishmee,  Aboor  end 
!!l£eeree  hiUs  and,  on  the  south,  has  the  Naga, 
€oasya  and  Oarrow  hilla.  Assam  ia  ancient 
times  was  of  the  buddhiat  fakh,  the  brahmini- 
(Oal  religion  was  introdueed  about  A.  D.  78. 
In  all  Assam  there  are  983  mouszah,  con« 
iaining  4>006,610  beg&hs,  the  rental  of  rice 
land  is  Is.  lOJ.  an  aen  and  1«.  6tL  for  all 
other  kinds.  The  whole  of  Assam,  omijtting 
fihe  permanently  settled  district  of  Goalpara, 
{Mtyt  only  illuO,000  of  land  revenue.  The 
whole  population  from  the  baby  at  the  breast 
to  the  very  few  old  men  use  opium,  and  in 
'1864-&  the  population  consnmed  £143,548 
mn^ih  of  that  drQg«    Sefon  the  ineoiiiOAs  of 


the  Burmese,  Assam  bad  its  roads,  bridges, 
cities  and  civilisation,  but  under  British  mle  it 
has  fallen  off.  Assam  ia  one  of  the  moat  feitfla 
districts  in  India,  the  mahomedans  found  its 
people  in  Upper  Assam^  hardy  and  couvageoas 
but  towards  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  centnry  they 
had  become  apathetic  and  unambttioos,  inongh 
those  of  Kamroop  were  less  so.  But  the  Assa- 
mese were  to  the  mahomedana  what  the  Knmi- 
dians  and  Mauritanians  were  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  military  commands  of  the  Bengit 
Presidency  about  100,000  soldiersara  eniployed. 
Most  of  the  places  in  Kumaon  are  four  and  ivt 
thousand  feet  in  heisrht  above  theses  ;  in  Sir- 
hind,  Umballah  and  Ferotepors  are  low,  whthi 
SubliatoO)  Simlah  and  Juttogh  have  elewtions 
of  six,  seven,  aad  eight  thousand  feet. 

The  countriea  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of 
the  Ganges  have  a  lower  altitude  than  those  on 
the  north,  bat  the  features  of  the  eoantiy^sie 
still  well  marked.  One  part  on  the  right 
bank  includes  the  provinees  of  Allahabad  aad 
Minlwa,  is  a  strongly  marked  natural  diviaton, 
the  country  north  of  the  Nerbodda,  bdag 
crossed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Tindhya 
mountains,  between  the  22"*  23^  of  north 
latitude,  and  their  eastern  extremity  ia  conti- 
nued onwards  towards  the  Bajamahai  WUa 
which  jut  into  the  Ganges  at  Siorygatty, 
Pointy,  and  Pattengottah  about  latitude  26'' 
12' north.  The  Yindhya  range  near  theit 
western  extremity,  again,  is  met  at  right  angWs 
by  the  Arravalli,  which  run  between  the  73* 
and  76^  of  east  longitude,  northwards  lor  200 
miles  towarda  Delhi,  and,  thua  enclose  a  trin- 
gular  traot  of  table  land  elevated  from  1,300  lo 
2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  which  has  leosived 
the  name  of  Central  India^  The  greater  pait 
of  these  districts  is  held  by  about  40,000 
soldien  in  all,  part  Madras  and  in  part  tiN 
soldiers  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  Presidei* 
cieS)  the  troops  being  distributed  on  the  tabla 
lands  and  towards  the  passes  of  the  mouatsmi 
and  the  fords  of  the  Nerbudda.  In  that  eentril 
tract  the  thermometer  ranges  fioin  28^  in  thi 
cold  season  to  9^^  in  the  hot  weather,  and  tiis 
lains  fall  in  July,  August^  and  Septambeft  7^  \ 
the80uth*west  and  west  of  the  ArravaUi,  B»f 
poolanith  countries  extend  as  far  aa  the  river  In- 
dus^ and.  several  of  tbeia  consist  of  aandj,  ia* 
hospitable  deaerts  with  few  inhabitants  maad 
the  OaAia.  This  tract  bebags  to  tiihaiirf 
priaoes  who  have  been  under  BriUah  pntoa* 
tion  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  eiaiify* 
it  18,  like  Oentral  India  from  wUdi  it  is  sspa* 
rated  by  the  Arravalli  monntainai  frooBi  1,0W 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  dw 
land  deolining  to  the  west  towarda  the  valhy 
of  the  Indus.  Though  deluged  with  laia  ia 
the  rainy  season,  from  the  natani  ofthe  eoB 
and  the abaeace  of  atteovtrivanae  to  pilaena 
tha  wjRtaia  much  of  theooualiy  leinaiaaadi^ 
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;  perhaps  Ulwar,  J^ypore,  Koiali,  Bundi 
iHid  Oudejpore  have  Tery  fair  land^  but  Jeiael- 
mere,  fiickaneer  and  parts  of  Jodbpore  or  Mar- 
war  are  partiealarly  barren. 

Amongst  the  provinces  last  added  to  British 
dominien  were  those  conquered  from  the  Sikhs 
in  1846,  and  1849,  which  have  lon^  been 
known  as  the  Pui^ab»  or  country  of  the  five 
rivers,  Peshawar  and  Mooltan. 

Peshawar  lies  between  the  Indus  above  and 
below    Attocky   and  the    Khyber   moun tains, 
through  which  leads  the  Khyber  pass, — being 
bounded  on    the    north,  by   Suhwat,  and  the 
region  lying  between   it  and  the    Indus,    on 
the  east,  by  part  of  the   last  mentioned   terri- 
tory  the  Indus   and  the  territory  of  the  Af- 
ghans holding  the  Salt   or   Hala  range  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  possessions  of  the  same  Aff- 
ghans,  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Khyber  moun- 
tainaand  the  A^ffghan  province  of  Jellalabad. 
It^  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  the   ther- 
momtter  frequently  reaching  110®  or  112*^ 
in  the  shade.    The  heat  is,  however,  occasion- 
ally mitigated  by  the  breeze  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  and  as  the  country,  natural* 
ly  fertile,   is  well  watered  by  the  Indus,  the 
Cabool  river,  the  Bara  and  some  other  streams 
of  leas  importance,  and  is  moreover,  well  culti- 
vated, it  is  amazingly  productive.   In  annexing 
all  the     Sikh   states,   Jummoo    excepted,    as 
Well  as    Peshawar  and    the  Derajat   between 
the  river  and  the  mountains,  the  British  fron- 
tier was    advanced    beyond  the   Indus,   add** 
ing  thereby,   100^000   square  miles  to  British 
territory,  with  a  population  of  three  and  a  half 
millions,  yielding   a  revenue   of  about  a   mil* 
lion  sterling,  and  giving  promise  of  containing 
great  mineral  wealth. 

The  Bengal  army  is  now  distributed  over 
629,022  square  miles  of  territory,  amongst  a 
population  of  66,484,538  inhabitants,  speaking 
the  Persian,  Pushtoo,  Punjabee,  Hindustanee, 
Hindee  and  Bengalee  languages ;  besides  the 
Oorya  language  in  Orissa  and  the  Eakhooi  in 
Arracan. 

BBN6AL  ALMOND.  Eno.  Terminalia 
caiape. 

BENGAL  BAY,  this  great  bay  lies  be- 
tween the  Peninsulas  of  India  and  Malayanesia. 
It  reoeivea  many  great  rivers,  the  Ganges, 
Brsanahputra,  Irawaddy,  Sitang  and  Moulmein, 
afed  has  a  coast  line  of  about  4,806  miles. 
Pliaj  4oea  not  make  mention  of  any  voyages 
ef  the  Kanana  to  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  or  to  the 
Malaj  Peninanla  (the  golden  Chersonese,) 
ailkovgli  it  is  elear  from  Strabo  who  wrote 
Mwe  Pliny  that  the  Ganges  have  been  sailed 

Ki.higb  aa  Palibrotha*  Ptolomey's  Geogra- 
«mI  to  be  eompoaed  about  60  years  i^ter 
Ptiay^  WatioBs  the  diamonds  found  in  the 
bmki  af  Ike  Smbnlpore  river,  also  speaks  of 


Arcati,  the  capital  of  the  Borce  (or  Sora^manda- 
Inm,  from  whence  corruptly  Coramandel), 
Mesolia,  the  district  which  contains  Masulipa- 
tam ;  the  river  Cauvery,  under  the  name  of 
Ohabaris.  Ptolemy  scatters  islands  over  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  probably  meant  for  the  Anda- 
man and  Nioobar  Islands,  and  most  of  them 
snid  to  be  inhabited  by  Anthropophagi,  and 
this  idea  has  also  been  adopted  by  modem 
navigators.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  is  liable  to 
be  swept  by  hurricanes,  which  travel  quite 
across  the  bay,  and  by  earthquakes,  often 
followed  by  a  storm  wave. — Rennells*  Memoir, 
p,  89.     See  Bay  of  Bengal.     Cyclone, 

BENGAL  CURRENTS.  Ekg.  fruit  of 
Carissa  carandas. 

BENGALEE,  a  river  near  Chyliabaree  in 
the  Bograh  district. 

BENGAL  GRAM,  also  Chick  Pea.  Eno. 
Cicer  areitinum. 

BENGALI  BAD  AM.  Mar.  Fruit  of  Ter- 
minalia catapa. 

BENGALI-SAN.  This  is  identical  with 
the  daka  solar  year.     See  Fasli. 

BENGAL  MADDER.  Rubia  cordifolia.— 
Z/inn* 

BENGAL  QUINCE.     Bee  Dyes. 

BENGAL  ROOT,  an  old  name  in  Europe 
for  the  root  of  Zingiber  casumunar,  still  known 
in  commerce  as  the  Casumunar. — ffog.  p,  784. 

BENGAN«  Htnp.  Solanum  melongena. 
The  Valayati  or  foreign  bengan  is  the  Solanum 
lycopersicum. 

BENGAN.  Htnb.  Also  Brinjal.  Anglo- 
Hind.     Solanum  melongena.     The  Eggplant; 

BENGAN.  A  mountainous*  district  in 
Mindoro,  occupied  by  the  Negrito  race.  Bee 
Mindoro. 

BENGH.  Peks.  Bhang  ;  Cannabis  sativa. 

BENGI,  Hind.    Cannabis  sativa. 

BENGY.  An  aboriginal  race  in  India.  See 
India,  p.  827. 

BENI.  Arab,  when  the  bedouin  Arabs 
speak  of  tribes  they  say  Benif  which  signifies 
t^ie  9oru  of  some  persons  ;  thns  Beni  LeffluU 
means  the  tribe  of  Leghat.  These  small  tribes 
have  each  its  shaikh  who  is  commonly  depend- 
ent on  the  grand  shaikh  of  some  more  potent 
tribe.  The  Aenezi,  according  to  Burckhardt,  are 
the  most  powerful  Arab  nation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Syria,  aud  if  we  add  to  them  their  brethren 
in  Nedjd,  they  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  considerable  bodies  of  bedouins  in  the 
Arabian  deserts.  They  are  nonlades,  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  word,  for  they  con* 
tinue  during  the  whole  year  in  almost  constant 
motion.  In  spring,  they  approach  the  foun* 
tains  of  Syria  and  form  a  line  of  encampment 
extending  from  near  Aleppo  to  eight  days' 
journey  to  the  south  of  Damascus.  Their  prin- 
cipal Residence,   however,  during  that  time  is 
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BENINCASA  CE&IFEBAj 

the  HaouraDy  and  its  neighboarbood,  when 
they  encamp  near  and  among  the  villages, 
while  in  the  more  northern  country,  towards 
Horns  and  Hamah,  they  mostly  keep  at  a  cer-< 
tain  distance  from  the  inhabited  grounds.  In 
these  parts,  they  spend  the  whole  summer  seek- 
ing pasture  and  water,  purchase  in  autumn, 
their  winter  provision  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
return  after  the  first  rains  into  the  interior  of 
the  desert.  They  are  the  only  true  bedouin 
nation  of  Syria,  the  other  tribes  in  the  neij^h- 
bourhood  of  this  country  having  more  or  less 
degenerated  in  manners,  and  several  being  re- 
duced to  subjection ;  while  the  free  born  Aeneze 
is  still  governed  by  the  same  laws  that 
spread  over  the  desert  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mahomedan  era. 

Beni  Szakhr  are  a  tribe  of  free  Arabs* 
According  to  Burckhardt,  they  rove  in  the  plain 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  station  of  the  Hadj, 
and  thence  westward  towards  the  mountains  of 
Belkaa.  They  were  employed  by  the  pasha  of 
Damascus  for  the  defence  of  the  caravan 
against  the  other  tribes.  They  live  by  the 
breeding  of  camels,  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrim 
caravan,  of  which  they  have  a  very  consider- 
able number.  Though  smaller  than  the  Ana- 
dolian,  Turkman,  or  Kurd  camels,  they  are 
better  able  to  bear  heat  and  thirst  than  the  lat- 
ter, are  chiefly  of  a  light  or  reddish  grey 
colour,  with  very  little  wool  about  their  necks. 
The  beni  Kbaled  in  Niebuhr's  time  were 
one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Arabia : 
they  conquered  the  country  of  Lachsa  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  sea. 

The  beni  Hakim,  a  tribe  eastward  from  the 
Euphrates,  are  given  to  husbandry. 

The  bedouins  who  occupy  the  great  wes- 
tern desert  of  Oman  have  neither  houses  nor 
tents,  but  live  under  the  shade  of  trees — Well- 
stecT  Travels^  VoL  /.  p,  365.  Niebukr^s 
Travels,  VoL  I,  p.  207.  Robvihon^s  Travels^ 
Vol.  II,  pp.  169,  183,  238,  See  Arabs,  Bedouin 
Arab,  Wahabi. 

BENINCABA  CERIFERA  Savi.  W.  and  A. 

Syn. 

Cucurbita  cerifera.— jF'm/'A. 
hispida.-mVW. 
pepo.— /?rix*.  Fl.  Ind.  lUieed, 
9lb&.—Rob.   in.  E>  /.  N. 

Kumrm »Bkno. 

White  Qourd £mg. 


BENJAMnr. 


>} 


» 


)> 


Pumpkin „ 

Gal  kaddu Hind. 

Chal  kumra 


Eumbolum Maleal. 

Pitha Panjab. 

Eumbuli ...Tah. 

Budide  gummadi....  Tal. 


This  one  of  the  Cucurbitaceae  has  large  white 
flowers.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  used  as 
a  bottle.  The  fruit  of  one  variety  of  it  forms  the 
sounding  body  of  the  sitar  \  and  that  of  another 
variety  is  used  as  floats  for  swimming  rivers. 
Its  young  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  people    in   their 


Benzoinum Lit. 

Kaminan,  Malay 
Kamaya    masin 

minao Malat* 

Sambrani Malkil. 

Kaminian Makil. 

Luban PkBi. 

Haai-nl-javi n 

DeTad'hnpa Saw 

Caloowell Sisaa* 

Bengal Sr 

MaJaccasambraiii.  Tax. 


carries.  The  fruit  is  often  candied.  It  ii  tbs 
tallow-gourd  of  China,  and  remarkable  for 
having  its  surface,  when  ripe,  covered  with  a,^ 
waxy  exudation,  which  smells  like  rosin.  A 
wild  variety,  Teta-laoo  Beng,  is  poisonous.— 
WUliamB.  Voigt,  Roxb.  p.  718.  2>r,  J.S,, 
Stewarts    See  Cucurbitaoese  ;   Gourds. 

BEN  J  AM.  SUMATRAN.  Sesamum  Indicaa 
or  S.  orientale. 
BENJAMIN. 

Luban Ar. 

Liban »> 

Haai-luban Beho. 

Laoban,  also  flekn- 

ka-ma?. Bo  km. 

Benjamin Enq. 

Benzoin Eno.  Fr> 

Benzoe Qer. 

Luban Guz.  Himd. 

Cowri  Luban „ 

Lubani-ud  „ 

Belzuino It. 

Meuian Jav. 

Beiijamio  is  a  word  of  Hebrew  orii^io  which 
has  in  the  lapse  of  time  been  adopted  for  se?enl 
substances  now  in  use.     In  Upper  India,  Ben- 
jamin is  the  name  given  to  the  resin  of  fiosveiiia 
thurifera,  but  in  commerce  it  is  generally  applied 
to  the  resin  of  the  Styra^  Benzoin  or  BeDJamia 
tree,  which  grows  in  Sumatra,*  Borneo,  Slam, 
and  Java  chiefly  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  Crawfurd 
mentions  that  the  Sty  rax  benzoin  tree  is  raised 
from  the  seed,  is  of  moderate  size,  and  coDfioeii 
to  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.    In  Su- 
matra, in  the  country  of  the  Batakrace,  and  in 
Borneo  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Brunai  tern- 
tory.  The  balsam  is  obtained  by  incision  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  practised  after  it  has  attained 
the  age  of  five  or  six  or  seven  years.    The 
juice  wbich  first  exudea  is  the  purest  and  most 
fragrant,  it  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air  and 
becomes   brittle   and   semi-transparent*     The 
resin  is  white  and  transparent  at  first.    About 
3  lbs.  are  given  by  each  tree  for  six  years. 
The  white  Benjamin,  is  termed  Cowrie  luban 
in  India,  and  is  a  superior  kind. 

It  is  a  gum-resin,  and  is  generally  m^^ 
with  in  the  form  of  dry  hard  grey  masses,  rather 
shilling^  brittle,  formed  of  ovoid,  whitish  tean, 
like  stripped  almonds.  The  best  comes  to 
India  from  Sumatra.  It  is  much  used  asi 
perfume,  and  as  incense  in  placet  of  worship,  io 
the  composition  of  frankincenseand  in  the  maflu- 
facture  of  the  pastiles  called  ud*battL  Beatoie 
Acid  is  procured  from  this  substance.  About 
120  tons  are  imported  into  England  for  lvi% 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  the  prices  range  fro* 
£100  to  £900  the  U^n^—Stat.  of  Cm.  McOd' 
locJCs  Com.  Dictionary/ f  p.Ql.  Crawfurd^  i^. 
Archipelago^  p.  50.  Faulkner  Com,  P^- 
Hogg.  Fegetable  Kingdom.  Cat.  Exbii.  o/  18fi2. 
AimlU  Mat.  Med.,  p.  5.   Marsderis  Bi^  of 
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BENTINCK. 


BERAD. 


Sumatra^  pp.  155-56.  O^Shaughnessy,  pp.  430- 
431.     See  Benzoin,  Besins.  Styrax  Benzoin. 

BENKAR,  Hind.     Hiptage  madablota. 

BENKATA.N  a  tribe  on  the  E.  Coast  of 
Borneo*     See  Kjans,  p.  568. 

B£N  NUTS  and  BEN  seed  OIL  are  both 
probably  from  Moringa  aptera  :  the  seed  of  M. 
ptery  prosper  ma  yield  no  oil. 

BENOUDHA,  the  country  between  Allaha- 
bad and  Sarwur,  the  present  country  of 
Goruckpoor. 

BEN-TEAK.     Anglo-Indian.  j 

Ven-taku Can.  |  Nana Mahr.  < 

Mahb.  I  BeUinger ,Maleal,  I 

This  tree  is  the   Lagerstrsemia  microcarpa 


BBNTUL.  Malay.  Name  of  a  vegetable  in 
use  at  Bawean. 

BENU A,  a  negro  race  of  the  Mslay  Penin  ^ 
sula.     See  Kedah. 

BENU  MASH,  Pers.  Pliaseolus  max. 

BENZA,  P.  M.  A  native  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  a  Madras  medical  officer,  a  writer  on 
the  geology  of  the  country  betwixt  Madras  and 
Neilgherries,  tid  Bangalore  also  on  the  geo- 
logy of  the  Neilgherry  and'  Koonda  mountains. 
Notes  on  the  geology  of  the  Northern  Circars 
in  1835. — /)r.  Buisfs  Catalogue, 

BBNZOB.  Ger.  Beniarain. 

BENZOIN  NEESIANUM.  Its  fruit,  called 
Nipal  berries,  have  a  smell  of  Cajepnt  oil.  A 
bush  8-10  feet  high,  bark  highly  aromatic  and 


It  is  common  in   Wynaad    and  on  the  western  ,  ^^^j    j^^^^j^^  ^^  ^^j     ^^^i^        ^^^^^i^^     .^1^ 


ghaula;  wood  prized  for  making  coffee  cases 
much  used  by  the  native  carpenters  for  house- 
bailding  and  masts  for  dow  pattamah,  and 
other  country  vessels.  It  grows  to  ninety  and 
one  fanodred  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  inches 
to  three  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  is  perfectly  straight 
and  without  branches,  excepting  at  its  top ; 
the  leaves  are  small  and  very  thick.     This  wood 


aromatic  oi).  Its  small  branches  are  used  in  de- 
coction as  R  gentle  stimulant  :  and  its  dried 
berries  in  lieu  of  all-spice.  The  name  has 
been  applied  from  its  strong  odonr  of  Benja- 
min, but  it  is  not  a  source  of  that  article. — 
0* Skauffknesiy,  pa^e  568.     Hogg,  p.  623. 

BENZOIN   ODORIFERUM.     Nees.  Lau- 
rus  Benzoin,  Linn.     Oil  of  the  berries  aroma - 


»  not  so  durable  as  the  poon.  but  it  may  be  ^ic,  bark  highly  stimulant,  and  tonic.  It  is 
considered  of  the  same  texture  although  It  IS  I  „g„tio„^  ^  jj^^l^,^  and  Thompson  as  a 
very  mnch  lighter  in  colour,  and  in  this  respect  I    ,^„^  ^^  ^^^   E     Himalaya— O'^WAn^w, 


much  resembles  the  American  red  oak. — Edge, 
Jf.  ^  C.  Melvor. 

BENTENNE,  in  7«  21';  81  Ml',  a  town 
in  Ceylon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mahavelli 
Gauga,  north  of  Ba'dnla,  mean  height  of  the 
village  343  feet. 

BENT  GBASS,  species  of  Agrostis. 

BENTHAl^  a  Bengal  Civil  Servant,  who 
aided  largely  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
botany  of  India.    See  Botany. 

BENTHAMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
HinalrfaSy  China  and  Japan,  B.  iloribunda 
extends  from  the  eastern  Himalaya  to  the  Sut- 
kj.— F.0<.  Tho.  p.  105,193. 

BENTHAMIA  FKAGIFERA. 

Thumel.  Punjabi. 

This  is  found  in  Nepaul  and  in  the  Sullcj 
valley  between  Rampar  and  Sungnam  at  an  ele- 
vation of  6,000  feet.  The  wood  is  small,  fruit 
is  large  of  the  shape  of  a  strawberry  edible,  and 
IS  ttsed  as  a  preserve. — CUghom,  Funjah  Be^ 
portj  p.  64.  Hogg.  Veg.  King,  p.  367.  Pati^ll, 
Funjab  Produda.     See  Comus. 

BENTINCK,  Lord  WiUiam,  a  military  offi- 
cer of  the  British  Army,  who  was  governor  of 
Madras  from  1803  to  1806,  was  afterwards 
employed  in  Spain^  and  from  1827  to  1834, 
was  Uovemor  General  of  India  to  which  he 
added  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.  In 
Ills  ktter  service,  in  India,  he  did  much  for 
edncitioQ,  and  he  abolished  the  rite  of  Suttee. 
He  died  ia  England  on  the  17th  June  18S9. 


p.  548.     VoigU 

BENZOIN.  Eng.  Fr.  or  Benjamin  ;Benzoi- 
num.  Lat.  an  odoriferous  gum-resin  exported 
from  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  India.  It 
reaches  Britain  in  email  chests,  about  120 
tons  a  year  and  the  price  ranges  from  £5  to 
£45  per  cwt.  according  to  quality. — StaiU- 
tics  of  Commerce.  See  Benjamin. 

BEO.     Hind.     Gracula  religiosa. 

BEOHAR.     Hind.  Money  lending  ;  traffic. 

BEOOR-BANSH.  Bemg.  Bambusa  spi- 
nosa. 

BEOS,  a  river  of  the  Saugor  district,  near 
Saugur  cantonment. 

BEP-THAN.—- ?  In  Amherst,  a  timber  used 
for  making  handles  for  spears  and  swords  ;  it 
is  a  superior  wood,  and  looks  like  white 
Jarrool.  A  timber  of  same  name  in  Tavoy, 
used  for  building. — Captain  Dance, 

BEP-WON.  In  Tavoy,  a  timber  used  for 
building. — Captain  Da/nce, 

BEK     Hind.     Amongst  Bajputs,  a  feud. 

BER.  Hind.  The  peofile  of  India  apply 
this  term  to  several  plants  species  of  Zizy- 
phus,  Z.  flexuosa  jujuba  nummularia  and 
vulgaris,  also,  to  a  Gspparis  spinosa  and  a  spe- 
cies of  salix. 

BERA.  Hind.  Nima  quassioidea  also, 
Glochidion  sp.  also  Ficus  Indica. 

BERA.  Hind.    A  sheep. 

BERADi.  Mahb.  A  predatory  tribe  in  the 
south  Mahratta  country  inhabiting  the  hills 
and    thickets  and    subnsting    by.  chase  and 
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BEHAR. 


BKKBER. 


plunder.  Wilson  says  they  are  the  same  as  the 
Bamoosi,  but  this  does  not  seem  correct. 
It  may  be  the  Bedar. — Wilson's  Glossary, 

BERAMBA.  A  town  of  ancient  Chaldea. 

BEEAH,  a  province  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  India.  It  included  Eilichpur 
and  Nagpore,  but  part  is  now  designated  the 
Hydrabad  assigned  territories  and  part  is  in  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  Mahratta  power  was 
established  in  Berar  by  lUgoji  Bhonslah  in 
1730  and  Nagpore  was  then  taken.  The 
southern  part  of  it  reverted  to  the  Nizam  of 
Hydrabad,  but  it  was  assigned  to  the  British 
in  1861,  at  an  estimated  value  of  32  lakhs^  or 
iS320,000  a  year.  The  Nizam  had  left  the  con- 
tingent perpetually  in  arrear.  The  claims  liqui- 
dated by  the  British  Government,  amounted 
at  least  to  fifty  lakhs  of  Rupees  and  Govern- 
ment demanded  that  territory  should  be  assign- 
ed sufficient  to  provide  for  the  contiugent, 
and  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Five  districts, 
yiz.»  the  two  divisions  of  Berar,  the  western 
districts.  And  the  two  divisions  of  the  Raichore 
Doab  were  accordingly  taken  over  ;  their  esti- 
mated size  being 

Sq-  Miles.         Population. 

North  Berar, 12,900  800,000 

South  Berar,  ^ 12,900  800,000 

Western  Districts....    5,100  400,000 

E.  Eaiohore  Doab....  3,300  200.000 

W.  Raichore  Doab....  3,300  300,000 


37,500  2,500,000 

A  territory  larger  than  Ireland,  and  half  as 
large  again  as  Denmark.  The  north  and  south 
Berar  have  alone  been  retained  as  the  Hydra- 
bad  assigned  territories  and  in  1868  had  a 
population  of  2,231,565  in  a  total  area  of 
17,125  Sq.  miles.  For  this  there  were  2,546 
police,  of  all  grades,  or  1  lo  every  855  people 
and  to  every  sixth  square  mile  ;  and  in  1867, 
the  revenue  had  reached  62  lakhs.  The 
great  inerease  of  revenue  was  the  result 
of  a  settled  oountry.  The  districts  had  been 
utterly  neglected  by  the  local  Government. 
There  were  no  roads,  and  in  bad  weather  no 
means  of  communication.  The  country  covered 
in  parts  with  jungle  in  which  soldiery  were 
useless,  was  also  crossed  and  surrounded  by  hills, 
the  constant  refuge  of  banditti.  In  some  places 
Arab  chiefs  held  possessions,  executed  justice, 
and  wielded  the  power  of  feudal  barons.  In 
others,  hereditary  landholders  fought  with  each 
other  and  their  sovereign,  maintaining  hands  of 
armed  men,  and  paying  them  in  plunder.  Others 
were  infested  entirely  by  tribes,  who  had  been 
plunderers  since  the  Aryan  race  orossed  the 
Suleiman.  Over  the  whola  country,  Rahtore, 
Bobillat  Arab,  Pardee,  some  with  quasi  legal 
righfe,  and  tome  with  only  their  swords  wan- 
dered at  wMl.    A  oommiasion  was  formed  and 


within  six  weeks  of  their  arrival,  riotous   crimft 
had  ceased   in   the  Assigned  Districts.     The 
Arabs   who   had    laughed   at  a  generation    of 
Farmers- General  fled  the  moment  they  were  told 
by  a  quiet  Englishman  that  they  must  go.  Tbe 
Rajpoot,  Rohilla,  and  others  were  formed  into 
Police  Corps,  and  proved  admirably  efficient, 
the  predatory    tribes   slunk  back    to  the  hills. 
The  Zemindars  dismissed  their  retainers,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  man,  there  was 
internal    peace     in    Berar.      The    Hydrabad 
Assigned  Districts'  Commission,   consists  of  3 
Commissioners^   Deputy   Commissioners,     aod 
Officers  snd   Subordinates  employed  under  the 
Civil  Departments  of  Government.     The    head 
quarters  of  the  five  Civil  Districts  are  fixed  res- 
pectively at  the  stations  of  Akols,  Oomrawttee. 
Yeotmabl.  Ellichpoor  and  Bassim  the  important 
military  station  of  Ellichpore  is   gsrrisoned  by 
H  Battery  of  Artillery,  a   Regiment  of  Infian* 
try,   and    two    Squadrons   of  Cavalry   of  the 
Hydrabad    Contiugent.     There  is  also  in  Berar 
the  hill-station   of  Chickuldah,  on   the  Saut- 
poora  RHUge,  about  20  miles   from  Klliefapore 
frequented  by  civil   and  military  officers  em- 
ployed  in  Berar,  as  well  as   by  other  visitors 
from  various  parts  of  Central  India. 

The  district  is  traversed  throughout  Its  ex- 
treme breadth  from  west  east  to   by  the  G.  I. 
P.  Railway.     The  length  of  railway  within  the 
limits  of  District  is  from  180  to  200  miles. 

The  chief  towns  are  Oororawttee,  Karinjak 
Ellichpoor,  Akolah,  Kamgam  Balapoor,  and 
Dewalgaro,  the  rivers  are  the  Tapti  and  its  tri^ 
butary  the  Puma,  also  the  Godavery  river. 

The  results  of  the  trial  census  of  Berar, 
or  the  Hydrabad  Assigned  Districts,  taken  in 
November  1868  and  tabulated  by  Mr.  Lyall, 
have  been  published. 

There  are  5,694  towns  and  villages,  49 5,7fiO 
houses,  and  2i3S  1,565  people ;  the  average 
number  to  each  square  mile  ia  128  and  the  aver- 
age number  to  each  house  4,  but  in  Akola  only 
3.  The  percentage  of  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  to  adults  is  55*4.  larger  even  than 
it  is  in  the  North-West. — Friend  of  India^ 
April  17,  1856.  See  Maharatta  Governmenta  ; 
Kol :  Inscriptions,  379.    India,  pp.  823-328. 

BBR-BAIT.  Malay,  means  to  make  Pantuoa. 
A  pantun  consists  of  4  lines,  the  two  first  coosiat 
generally  of  a  simile  or  natural  image  aod  the 
two  last  a  moral  drawn  from  the  simile.  Tlie 
Malays  take  great  delight  in  listening  to  two 
poetical  champions  pantuning  at  each  other 
till  one  is  obliged  to  give  in  from  want  of  fur- 
ther matter — Journ.  In,  Arch,  No,  XL  Vcl.  V, 

BERBER.  The  Berber  of  Africa,  accordingr 
to  General  Ferrier  are  shiah  mahomedana  aa 
are  a  small  number  of  the  Pusht-koh  Hasarah  : 
He  adds  that  the  Berber  tribe  are  to  be  mat 
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BERBCRIS. 


BERBERIS  IN6IGNIS. 


with  in  every  part  of  the  Ea«t — JSd,  Ferrier 
Jcum.  p.  233. 

B£RBERAH,  or  Maratha  ki  described  as 
a  sub^diyision  of  Abbira  :  it  is  the  Barbarike 
of  Ariaa'a  Periplus. 

BEKBEREHin  Lat.  10''26'  N.  Long.  45 ^^ 
1'  £. — 18  situated  on  a  low  sandy  shore.     It 
is  frequented  by  trading  yessels  from  the  Coast 
of  Arabia.     Berbereb,    is    the  Mosallyon  of 
tha  author  of  the  Feriplas,  and  is  a  sea  port  in 
Africa,  directly  south  of  Aden,  in  Lat.  10^  25' 
45"^  N.  and  long.  46  "^  6'  £.  It  was  the  grand 
mart  of    the  aneienta  on  this   coast  and  is  still 
the  great  outlet  for  the  comtneroe  of  north- 
aaaiem  Africa.     It  has  a  large  trade  in  sheep, 
cattle,  ghee,  oofifee,  various   gums  and  resins 
aod  in  ostrich  feathers.    An  annual  fair  is  held 
from  October  to  April,  the  inhabitants,  mean- 
while living  in   tents  to  the  number  of  20,000 
bartering  their  goods  with  merchants  of  Muscat, 
Bahjsin,  Bassora,   Porebunder,  Mandavie  and 
Bombay,  or  carrying  them  over  to  Aden  where 
a  ready   market  exists   for  their  produce. — 
Hcrvbwryh^  Blackwood'g  Magazine' 

BEX  R-EL-SOMAL.  See  Semetio  races,  Somal. 

BEBBERIS,  a  genns  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Berberacese.  The  genns  has  about  60 
species,  of  which  2  are  Chinese,  5  in  Japan  and 
9  in  India*  Of  the  later,  6  are  HimalHy/in  and 
2  in  the  Neiighcrries.  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomp- 
Bou,  (pp.  216,228)  enumerate  the  following 
species  : 

Ijcinm, 
macros  epala. 
nepalensls. 
nlicnaa. 


umbellata. 
vulgaris. 

Iwalliehiaoa. 
zanthozylou. 


aaicnloaa. 

ariMata. 

asiatica. 

ooaeinaa. 

inaigiiia. 

Theia  are  three  medieinal  substances  ob- 
tained from  the  species  of  this  genus,  an  ex- 
trad,  kaown  as  Husot,  a  tincture  and  the  Berbe* 
rine  which  is  the  active  principle  of  these. 

The  speoiea  generally  used  for  making  the 
tincture  and  extract,  are  the  Berberis  Asiatica 
and  the  Berberis  aristata  ;  the  former  is  the 
ooounon  Berberry  found  on  the  outer  hills  of 
Komaao,  and  is  abundant  near  the  Nihal  bridge 
and  Koorpa  on  the  road  to  Nainee  Tal ;  it 
ia  alao  found  at  Nainee  Tal  itself,  and  Almo- 
nu  The  native  name  is  *'  Kilmora,  and  it  is 
frosn  the  roots  of  these  species  that  the  bark  is 
stripped  for  making  the  tinoture.  The  B. 
ariatata  is  also  very  common  and  is  well  suited 
for  the  poiposes  of  making  tincture.  It  is 
bom  this  that  much  of  the  Rnsot  ia  prepared, 
its  hill  name  is  "  Chotra."  "  Berberine"  is  the 
ssBiB  giTcn  to  the  active  principle  of  this  bit* 
teniess ;  but  it  is  a  troublesome  (and  an  ex- 
peaiin)  process  to  extract  it  pure  ;  it  was  pro- 
cured by  Bnchner  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of, 

the  Berberis  vulgaris  ;  it  is  very  bitter,  yellow, 
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Hook,  and 


Chitrst  ...HiNDof  ...Hnc. 

Earaskai Pasrtu. 

^iriahk Fsaa* 


not  easily  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in 
spirits  of  wine.  In  Europe  it  has  not  been 
much  used  and  chiefly  as  a  tonic  in  indigestion 
n  doses  of  i  to  vi.  grains,  but  has  been  given 
up  to  10  grains.  B*  tinctoria  of  Lesohenault, 
grows  in  the  Neiighcrries :  B.  Nepaulensis  in 
Nepal ;  B«  Wallichiana  and  B*  Angulosain,  E. 
Himalava. — ind.  Ann,  Med,  Sci.  for  April 
1856,  p.  »79.     H.f,  et,  Th. 

BERBERIS  tinctoria  of  Lesehenault  grows 
in  the  Neiighcrries,  B.  Napalenais  in  Nepal,  B. 
Walliachnanun  angulosa  of  E  Himalaya  J7«  et,  Ti 

BERBERIS  ARISTATA,  D.  0. 

Var.  a.  NORMALIS. 

Berberis  tinctoria,    Luck, 

„        chitra,^    Ham, 
Berberis  angustifolia,    Rovk. 
Var.  /3.  FLORIBUNDA. 

Berberis  floribunda,   WaU, 
petiolaria,  „ 

aristata,  „ 

affinis,  Don. 

ceratophylla,  „ 
ooriaria,    RoyU. 
umbellate,    Lindl, 

Var.    y,    MIORANTHA,     Wali ; 
Thorn,  Ft,  Ind, 

AmbarharuB Abab. 

Aarghos n 

Nepaul  barberry...£Ha 

The  Wood, 
Dar  hold  ....t Pers.  j  Dar  ehob... 

The  ExtfcusU 

Htuiz-hindi Arab  I  Rnsaat HnvD. 

Biuot Hind.  | 

This  plant  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
mountains  ot  Indis,  and  assumes  many  various 
forms,  which  has  caused  botanists  to  give  it  a 
host  of  specific  names.  It  is  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampur  and  Sunguam, 
at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  10,000  feet,  also,  on 
the  Neilijherry  and  Pulney  Hills  at  from  6  to 
7,000  feet.  It  is  generally  known,  from  its 
yielding  a  dye,  as  Berberis  tinctoria.  The 
berries  are  much  esteemed  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  for  their  agreeable  acid  flavour* 
A  yellow  dye  is  obtained  from  the  root. — Cleg^ 
horn,  I*unjab  Report,     Jnd,  Ann*  Med.  Science, 

BERBERIS  CONCINNA,  Hook  &  Thom. 
— angulosa,  H^all  grows  at  Ramri  and  Pindari 
9,000 — 12,600.  A  small  shrub,  only  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  flowers  solitary,  red  fruit,  the  leaves 
and  stems  very  spiny.  In  the  Byott  valley  in 
Bikkim  at  Laj^hep,  Iris  was  found  by  Pr. 
Hooker  abundant^  and  this  small  bushy  barber- 
ry with  oval  eatable  berries.— JJoo^^r  Him. 
Jour.  Vol,  II.  p,  197. 

BERBERIS  FLORIBUNDA.  Var.  of  Ber-. 
beris  aristata. — Hooker  and  Thomson  Fl.  Ind. 

BERBERIS  INSIGNIS,  a  plant  of  the. 
Sikkim  Himalaya*    It  is  a  magoiflcent  species^ 
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BKKCHEMIA  FLORTRUNDA, 


BERQERA  KONIGII. 


and  forms  a  large  bush  with  deep  green  leaves 
seven  inches  long  and  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers. — Hooker^  Him,  Jour,  VoU  I,  page 
364, 

BERBERIS  KUNAWAREN3IS,  is  found 
in  Kunawar  and  emploYed  for  making  Rusot. 
BERBERIS  LESCHENAULTIL— ^a//. 

Syn. 
Mahonia  Nepaulensis,  D,  6'. 
Berberis  ^^xxmzXd,,— Roxb. 

A  plant  with  small  bright  yellow  flowers,  it 
is  the  Berberis  acanthifolia  of  some,  a.  flue 
pinnated  plant  with  round  black  fruit,  found  on 
the  Neilgheriy  mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
8,000  feet. 

BERBEEIS  LYOIUM.~i?oy/tf. 


Kaahmal Hind. 

Sumla., 
Sambal 


***  ■   •   B  ■   ■  • 


Hnziz-Hindi... : Ar. 

Raisin  Berberry.  ...Eno. 
Ophthftlinic    „  ^ 

Chitra Hind. 

This  is  found  on  the  Himalaya,  at  3,000  to 
9,000  feet,  at  Missuri.and  Kajjhan,  but  not  west 
of  Hazara.  It  is  considered  by  Dr.  Royle,  to  be 
the  Lycium  of  Dioscorides,  and  its  extract  un 
der.  the 


BERCHEMIA  ACULEATU8  is  commoit 
in  the  Holy  Land  and  called  Christ's  thorn, 
from  the  tradition  that  the  platted  crown  ^ 
thorns  was  made  of  its  twigs. 

BERDA.  Mar,  also  Yehela.  Mm.  Tcr- 
minalia  belerica. 

BERDURANEE,  A  great  tribe  who  wen 
removed  from  Eastern  Afghanistan  to  Kent, 
by  Nadir  Shah ;  they  are  now  nearly  extinct,  Ib 
Herat,  of  3,000  families  about  one-fourth  re- 
main.— Papers  EaM  India,  Cdbul  and  Jf- 
ghanittan^  p.  138.  See  Afghan.  Kandahar. 

BE  REE.  Hind  Irons  for  the  leg-fetters- 

BEREKEDE  ARAB8,  a  branch  of  the  AbIt 
tribe,  said  to  lend  their  wives,  like  the  Jakuii 
Hazara — Sale's  Koran*    See  Polyandry, 

BERENICE.  A  port  established  by  tbe 
Ptolemies  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  goods 
brought  from  the  East  were  conveyed  by  can- 
vans,  to  Coptis  on  the  Nile,  and  thence  to 
Alexandria.  Thus  Egypt  became  the  principal 
point  of  communication  with  India  and  fiarope. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennell  that  un- 
der the  Ptolomies,  the   Egyptians   extended 


r"r             — ooui.ucr,,  anu  US  extract  un-  der  the  Ptolomies,  the   Egyptians   extended 

ler.the   name  of  Rasot,  is   used  in  India  in  their  navigation  to  the  extreme   pointo  ofthe 

ophthalmia  Its  fruit  is  dried  for  currants.  «'  Zi-  [ndian   continent,    and    even    sailed  up  the 

isbk  tursh.     and    its  vellnw  iiii/.«H   -/^^f   ^^a    n ._    n  ^•t    .,  i   ..  .        .J'  xl.^ 


rishk  tursh,"  and  its  yellow  juiced  root  and 
wood  yield  the  extract  called  "  ras/'  **rasaut" 
or  **  raswal"  used  as  an  external  application  in 
ophthalmia.  It  is  likewise  considered  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  febrifuge.  It  is  prepared  by 
digesting  in  water  sliced  pieces  of  the  root,  stem, 
and  branches  in  an  iron  vessel,  boiling  for 
sometime,  straining  and  then  evaporating  to  a 
proper  consistence.  It  is  principally  manufac- 
tured at  Nepaul  and  the  Dhoon,  sold  at  8  annas 
the  seer.  Wood  too  small  to  be  of  much  use,  ex- 
cept for  firewood.— PowtfZZ  I!c(m.  Prod,  Pun- 
iah,  CUghom,  Funjah  Mepart.  Hooker  and 
JTiomson. 

BERBERIS  NEPALENSIS.—- ^r. 

Berberis  miccia,  Bam, 

„      acanthifolia,  Wall, 
„      leachenaultii.  Wall, 
„      pinnata,  Roxb. 

Mahonia  Nepalensis, />.  C, 

Hex  Japonica.  Thunb, 

This  shrub  is  found  on  the  Neilgherry,  Pul- 
ney,  and  Travancore  Hills,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  5  to  8,000  feet.  It  is  also  on  the  Hima- 
laya, Bhotan,  Garwhal,  and  Khassia  mountains. 
The  wood  is  small  and  of  little  use.    See  Dyes 

BERBTANG,  Kyan,  Syn.  for  Brother- 
making. 

BERBICE  COCOA.     See  Chocolate. 
■  BERCHEMIA  FLORIBUNDA.— TTo/Z 

Syn. 
Zizyphus  floribundus. —  Wall, 

A  plant  of  the  Khassya  hills,  Nepal  and 
Kumaon.  The  fruit  of  a  Punjab  species  is 
eaten  by  goats  and  men. — Voigt. 


Ganges  to  Palibothra  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Strabo,  who  wrote  a  little  before  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  states  ibat 
some,  though  few,  of  the  traders  of  the  Bed  Sea 
had  reached  the  Ganges.  The  entire  distance 
from  Coptis  to  Berenice  occupied  twelve  daji. 
The  ruins  of  Berenice  were  discovered  by 
Captains  ICoresby  and  Careless  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inlet  known  as  the  Sinus  Immundns  or 
Foul  Bay.  The  distance  from  Coptis  was  257 
miles — Ind,  in  Ibth  Cent,     See  Saba. 

BERFA.  Hind.  Populus  balsamifera. 

BERGAMOT ;  also  Bergamotte  a  name  of 
the  lime  tree,  Citrus  limetta  ; — also,  the  name 
of  the  small  pear  shaped  fruit  of  the  tree;  also, 
the  name  of  an  essential  oil  obtained  from 
the  rind  of  the  {m\t,—Hogg,p,  140. 

BERGAMOT  OIL,  is  the  Oil  of  the  rind 
of  the  bergamot  lime,  the  Citrus  limeUa- 
To  prepare  this,  rasp  the  rind,  express  the 
raspings  between  flat  porcelain  slabs,  alloir  tbe 
oil  to  settle,  and  then  filter.  The  exquisite  fa- 
vor of  this  oil  is  injured  by  distillation.  It  is 
used  chiefly  as  a  perfome,  colour  yelloir,  t^ 
gr.  0-888,  freezes  at  82S.  Bergamot  oWauied 
by  distillation  from  the  root  is  inferior.  Vs^ 
than  22,000  lbs.  of  this  essence  was  imported 
into  England  in  1848.— ^«i;^.  Phar,  f  J1^ 
SimmondSj  page  566. 

BERGAMOTTE.    Bng,     Citrus  bergamia, 

Risso. 

BERGERA  KONIGII    Linn;  W.^^-l 
Roxb* 
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Murraja  Eonigii.— Spr«»9. 


BEBL 


BSBRTA  AJfMOHILLA. 


Karis-phallee  Bikg. 

BsrsAn^A.... tg 

Karripak  ka  jhar  ...Duk. 

Curry  leaf  tree. Eno. 

KarripidL  ka  jhar.  Hind. 

Kudianim i, 

Barsanga Maleal. 

Gandla  BiVD.  of  Kangra 
Gardala      ••      ,, 


li 


Kare-bepdn.  ...Malial- 

Eareyapela ,, 

Kristna  nimbix.  ...Savb. 
Kara-pinchee-gaes.  S1190H 
Wata-kara-pi  uo  hee-gasa. 

Singh. 
Eari- vepelli  maram.  Tam. 

Karivepa Tel, 

1  Eariampaku  chetta,    ,} 

The  Leaf. 

Camway  piUay Tam.  |  Karri- vaym-pakoo... Tel. 

Karay  pak Duk.  |  Kristna Saks. 

A  flmall  dr  tolerably    sized  tree,   commoa 

throughout  India  and  Ceylon.     It  is  of  easy 

culture,  and  is  cultivated  generally  in  gardens 

for  Ha  leaves,  which  retain  their  fragrance  when 

dry,  and  are  naed  to  flavour  curries,  mullaga- 

tawny,  chatnies,  &c.  and  are  mixed  in  the  curry 

pastes  and  powders  prepared  in  India  for  trans- 

miasion  to   England   and   other  parts   of  the 

world ;  the  mixture  of  these  leaves   not  only 

imparts  a  peculiar  flavour  to  these  condiments, 

but  adds  a  seat  to  them.     It  grows  to  a  tree 

of  tolerable  dimensions,   with   pinnate  leaves 

strongly    scented  j    flowers    in  February   and 

March ;  froit  of  a  deep  purple  colour,    wood 

haid  and  close  grained  ;  medicinally,  the  leaves 

are  eoaaidered  stomachic  and  tonic,   used  raw 

in  dysentety  and  when  roasted  are  administered 

in  cholera,  in  decoction  to  stop  vomiting   also 

in  fomenting.  The  bark  and  root  are  employed  as 

stimulants. — Royle  HI.     O'Shaughne^i  page 

2^2.  Vaigt,  Flora  Andhrica^   Useful  Plants, 

TcmtXL,  HoMd'book  Econ,  Prod.  Funjah   Thv>, 

Xnmm.  PI-  Zeyl.  L  p.  46.     Cieghorn.  Pan  jab 

RepoirU     Aindits'  Materia    Ijuiiea,  p,   262. 

See  Fruits. 

BEEGERA  NITIDA,  Thw. 

Meegong-karapiDchce-gaBS.     Singh. 
A  moderately  sized  tree  not  very  uncommon 
in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.— 
TAw.  Emm.  PI  Zeyl  Vol  /.  p.  46. 

BEK6IA,  a  genus  of  plants  with  small  flowers 
belonging  to  the  Elatinacese,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  rice  fields  in  India. 
Sometimes  placed  in  the  genera  Elatine  and 
Leefaea. 

BERGMAN.  See  Kalkas- 
BEBHAMPOOB,     a    town    in   India    in 
Long-   79^   43'   E.  and    Lat.  20«    37'    N. 
Another  of  same  name  in  the  E.  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  India.     See  Kimedy,  India. 
BEEHAMPOOTBA.  iSee  Inundations. 
BEBI.     The  name  of  a   caste  in   Southern 
India  following  trade  and  claiming  to   belong 
to   the  original  Yesia   caste.    They  also  call 
themselves  Chetti  or  more  correctly  Sheti,  from 
the  Sanscrit  Shreshthi,  a  merchant.    The  Beri 
belong  to  the  left  hand  caste  and  are   distinct 
from  the  Komati  or  Chitti  of  the  right  hand 
diviacn. — WiUon^s  Glossary^ 

BBBL  Hind.  Zizyphue  flexuosa  also,  nam- 
mularia. 


TircatiBmalay  maramTAic. 
„           chettu.  TsL, 
Sarala  devadaru ., 


BEEI,  also  Bh6ri  and  Bana  Bh^ri.  Leono^ 
tis  nepetodfoiia,  E.  Br« — Phl&nds  nep.  JR.  iii.  8* 

BEHI-BERl,  a  singularly  fatal  disease,, 
often  attended  with  swelling  in  the  feet,  and 
paralysis,  first  written  on  hy  Dr.  J.  G.  Malcolm- 
son,  Madras  Medical  Service,  and  published 
by  Madras  Government,  1835. — Dr.  Buist*s 
Caialogue. 

BElilA,  a  robber  tribe  of  Central  India.  See 
India,  p.  328. 

BERING.  Hind.   Nima  quassioides. 

BERLINEE-BLAU.    Gbb.     Prussian  blue. 

BERMUDA   CEDAE.     See  Cedar.  Deodar, 

BERNIER  ;  a  traveller  and  long  a  resident 
in  India,  in  the  reigns  of  Shah  Jahan  and 
Aurung  Zeb.  He  states  that  by  the  time  of 
his  arrival  at  the  Court '  of  Shah  Jehan,  the 
various  robbers  whom  he  had  met  on  the  road, 
bad  left  him  little  money.  He  was  physician 
at  the  Court  of  Aurung  Zeb. 

BEROSUS,  a  Babylonian  and  a  learned 
Chaldean,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
He  was  a  priest  of  Belus. 

BEKRA,  Pashtu,  Zizyphus  Jujuba. 

BERRYA  AMMONILLA.— 5(mj3. 

Trinoomallie  wood.EKG. 

Somendilla  Sinoh. 

Halmililla ^ 

Hamaniel ,y 

This  is  a  native  of  Ceylon)  but  introduced  into 
the  continent  of  India,  The  wood  is  annually  im- 
ported from  Trincomallee,  by  which  appellation 
it  is  known  in  the  Madras  market.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  for  its  lightness  and  strength,  is 
straight  grained,  slightly  pliant,  tough  and  lit- 
tle affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  is  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  massoola  boats  of 
Madras.  It  is  also  used  for  the  spokes  of 
wheels,  for  helves,  handles,  planes,  frames,  poles 
and  shafts  of  carriages,  it  is  inferior  to  Sal  for 
spokes,  and  to  the  babool  for  some  other  pnr<* 
poses,  but  it  is  comparatively  light  and  easily 
worked.  The  Madras  market  is  still  dependent 
on  importation  from  Ceylon.  Dr.  Heifer  men- 
tions this  tree,  as  growing  on  King's  Island 
opposite  Mergui,  and  as  a  light,  strong,  and 
valuable  wood.  Flowers,  small,  white  with 
gold  coloured  anthers.  The  tree  yields  the 
best  and  most  useful  wood  in  Ceylon  for  naval 
purposes.  It  grows  straight,  for  twenty  to 
forty  feet  high,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches 
in  diameter.  It  and  satin  wood,  were  reported 
by  Mr.  Eyde,  in  his  time,  to  be  the  most 
plentiful  and  valuable  found  in  Ceylon  ;  and 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  rate  to  answer  the 
demands  of  the  navy  in  India.  He  said  that 
this  may  be  considered  superior  to  any  wood 
for  capstan  bars,  cross  and  trusseUtrees,  cask« 
staves,  battens  for  yards,  fishes  for  masts,  boat- 
building, &c.  And  he  adds  that,  at  Madras, 
it  was  highly  valued  for  coach-woik  from  the 
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BE9H. 


tongkiiess  and  fiaeness  of  Kb  grain. — It  grovrs 
In  the  Northern  and  Southern  aide  of  Ceylon, 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  48  lbs.,  the  wood  lasts  10 
to  80  year?,  and  is  there  used  for  casks »  tubs, 
carts,  waggons  and  house  building.  It  is  the 
best  wood  for  oil  casks  in  the  island. — Ihrs. 
MoMfh,  Wtffkty  CUghom^  Mr.  Bdyt,  Mr,  Rokdey 
Mr,  Mendis,  Dr.  Heifer,  M.  E.  J.  R.  Mr. 
Thwmtes.  Roxh.  Vol.  II.  p.  639  ;  Voigt.  128. 
BERRYA  MOLLIS,  Wall. 
Petwoon.    Buittf. 

Found  on  elevated  ground  of  British  Burmah. 
Wood  red,  much  prized  for  axles,  the  poles  of 
carts  and  ploughs,  also  used  for  spear  handles. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  60  to  62.  In  a  full 
grown  tree,  on  good  soil,  the  average  length  of 
the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  50  feet,  and 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  is  7  feet.  It  sells  at  12  annas  per 
cubic  foot. — Dr,  BrandU. 

BER-SAHIBAH.  Bornkon.  Brother-mak- 
ing. 

BERSU.  Hind.  Ijcptopus  cordifolius. 

BERTHA,  in  Rajputanah,  a  form  of  land- 
holding.  The  ryots  or  peasantry  are  distio'* 
guished  into  Koohrya  and  Perja.  The  former 
are  those  settled  in  Bertha  proprietory,  or  other 
rent-free  lands,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  called 
on  by  government  for  nny  services,  except  the 
repair  of  roaHs,  and  attendance  in  the  army 
upon  particular  occasions.  The  Peija,  who 
occupy  lands  actually  belonging  to  the  Prince, 
though  perhaps  in  the  immediate  possession  of 
Jagheerdars,  are,  on  the  contrary,  obliged  to 
perform  various  servioea,  both  at  the  call  of  the 
Jagheerdar  and  of  the  Prince. — Tod. 

BERTHELOTIA    LANCEOLATA,  D.  C. 

var.  Indica. 

Beshamif  Resbambuti,  Sftnnei.  Hzkd. 

Leaves,  rasanna  (kura  sanna.) 

An  annual  plant  which  grows  abundantly  in 
many  parta  of  the  plains  up  to  Peshawar,  in 
places  forming  thickets  up  to  4  and  5  feet 
high.  They  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Royle's 
lUustr*  of  Himal.  Bot  p.  19)  as  having  been 
given  to  him  as  those  of  Salvadora  indica, 
Royle,  which  they  a  good  deal  resemble, 
and  isire  produced  in  the  same  arid  tract  of 
country  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  towards  Central  India.  It  also  grows 
in  the  Punjab.  Dr.  Royle  pronounces  the 
leaves  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  Senna, 
and  to  be  remarkable  for  growing  with 
their  edges  vertieal>  and  for  having  both  sides 
covered  with  stomafca.  But  Dr.  Honigberger 
says  that  they  are  seldom  used  by  the  hakims. 
The  plant  cccura  in  many  parts  of  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab,  where  it  forms  thickets. — Slew^- 
art,  Honigberger,  p.  243.  Rogle,  p.  456.— ZZ^ 
Him.  Bot.  p.  19. 


BERU.     DuK.     Pens;  Writing  reeds. 
BERWAJA.    HiNB.    Cailigonum    polygo* 
noides. 

BERYL. 

BeruUos Gr.  I  Zamarrud...Pia8.HiiD. 

Tarahish Heb.  | 

The  beryl  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  28, 10. 
It  is  found  in  the  Siberian  Altai  range,  bot 
many  beryls  come  from  Khotani  llcbi  aod  tin 
Chinese  provinces,  and  many  are  imported  froa 
Ceylon.     There  is  a  beryl  mine  at  the  villtge 
of  Paddioor or  Patialey^  about 40 miles E. NE. 
of  the  town  of  Coimbatore  found  imbedded  Ib 
a   vein  of  magnesian  limestone,  traversed  \fj 
hornblende  rock.     Beryls  are  also  found  ia  the 
sands  of  the  Irawady.     The  beryl  and  emenU 
are  of  a  similar  nature,  their  compooeDt  paits 
vis.  silica,  alumina,  and  gluoina,  coloured  by  tlie 
oxide  of  chrome,  bein^^  the  same.    The  only  in* 
portant  difference  is  their  colours,  the  enenld 
being  of  its  own  peculiar  emerald  greeo,  wiudiit 
derives  from  a  small  proportion  of  chroBM.  All 
the  varieties  of  other  colours,  tinged  mon  o! 
less  yellow,  or  blue  or  altogether  ooloarlen  are 
beryls.     But  beryl  is  the  harder  being  7-5  to 
8.     It  ia  also  more  compact  and  leteiss  ila 
surface  polish  more  perfectly  than  alnost  toy 
other  material    Not  ao  the  emerald.  TbeKo- 
mans  cut  it  in  facets  and  in  the  form  of  i  sex- 
angular  pyramid. 

The  constituents  of  the  beryl  and  enenld 
are 


Glucina 

Silica.. 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  Chrome  ., 

„     of  Irou    

Lime...... 

Sp.  Gr 

Hatdiiess 


15-50 
66-45 
16-75 


2-76 
7-5 


to 
to 


£merald. 

12-50 
68-50 
15-75 
0-80 
1-00 
0-25 
2-73 
8- 


The  native  form  is  a  hcxaedral  prism  tenni- 
nated  in  a  six-sided  pyramid.— JTtn^. 

BES,  Htnb,  ef  Hazara,  Salix,  Sp.  SccBaii. 

BESABIRAJA.     See  Surya-vansa. 

BASADA.     See  Veddba. 

BESALI,  a  river  of  Bhopal.     See  Sat-dbira. 
Sonari. 

BESAN,  Hind.,  the  flour  of  a  pulse  «*  " 
gram,  Cicer  arietinum.  It  is  also  compott«'»^ 
into  a  cosmetic  powder,  with  aromatics  en 
the  flour  of  several  pulses,  and  isalsoniw 
made  of  pea  meal  and  orange  peel  ai  a  del^r- 
gent  for  cleaning  the  hair.— Powi^  Sa^«^^ 
See  Abir. 

BESEN.    Gbr.    Brooms, 

BESH.   PiRS.  More ;  hence  Beshi,  iocitis*' 
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BESH  KiMAT,  of  high  price. 

BESHBOLAU,  in  Long.  70''  50'  E.  and 
Lat.  33**  53'  N. 

BESISL     A  race  in  the  ICalay  Peniasulfl. 

BESISIK,  a  Malay  tribe  in  Kedah.  See 
Kedah  or  Quedah.    These  seem  to  be  identical. 

BE-SITUN,  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of 
xoeky  moantaina,   which  are  covered  with  has- 
reliefs.  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  Bactro-medoy 
or  Persian  cuneiform  writing  character,  of  the 
AchaBmenide,  which  was  first  deciphered  by 
Bumoaf  and  Lassen,  afterwards  by  Rawlinsoo. 
The  most  important  is  the  list  of  the  Iranian 
nationa  subject  to  Darius  in  the   Naksh-i-Rus- 
tarn,  which  the  Persians  attribute  to   the  chisel 
of  their  famous  sculptor  Ferfaad,   A  description 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in   Sir  John  Malcolm's 
Persia.     Enormons  marble  capitals  of  columns 
are  to   be   seen  at  Besitoon.     There  are   two 
tablets.  The  one  containing   a  mutilated  Greek 
inacription,   declaring    it  to  be  the  work  of 
Golarses ;   the    other    a    Persipolitan   sculp- 
tiue,   adorned   with     nearly    l^OOO    lines  of 
eaoeiform  writing,  exhibiting  the  religious  vows 
of  Darina  Hystaspes  after  his  return  from  the 
deatraction  of  Babylon,   on   the  revolt  of  its 
Udapati    or   Governor,    Nebukadnazzar,    the 
the  son  of  Nebunet.    Both  C'tesias  and  Isodore 
mention  a  statue  and  pillar  of  Semiramis  at 
Baptane,  but  the  sculptures  of  Semiramis  and 
the  inscription  in  Syriao  characters  have  wholly 
disappeared.     Baghistan   is    traditionally    de- 
scribed as  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Semiramis. 

Aceording  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  however, 
— '*  D'Anville  first  suggested  the  identity  of 
Besitoon  with  the  Baghistane  of  the  Greeks, 
and  there  are  good  grounds  from  the  ancient 
notices  of  this  place  for  supposing  him  to  be 
eonect.  Etymologically  considered  the  evi- 
dence is  even  more  striking.  To  solve  all 
difficulties  it  may  perhaps,  he  adds,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  sculpture  did  really  exist  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  rock,  scarped  by  the  Assyrian 
queen  ;  and  that  Khosroo  Parviz,  when  he  was 
preparing  to  make  the  scarped  surface  the  back 
wall  of  las  palace,  and  for  that  purpose  began 
to  excavate  deeper  in  the  mountain,  destroyed 
the  sculptures,  and  removed  all  further  trace  of 
them.  With  regard  to  the  pillar  of  Semiramis, 
it  is  very  cnrious  than  an  Oriental  writer  of  the 
15th  Century  should  describe  the  rock  of  Besi- 
toon from  his  own  observation,  as  though  it 
were  sculptured  in  the  form  of  a  minareb,  or 
minaret.  Certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  now 
remains — Terrier^  Journ.  JBunsen,  Vol,  JII.p. 
4S7.     See  Rawlinson. 

BESSL    Sumatra  N  ;  Fruit   of  Averrhoa 
bilimbL 

BES8ENT,  properly,  Basaofh  Hind.  The 
ipring.    See  Basaat'h^  Kama^  Yasant'ha* 


BESSUS,  the  murderer  of  Darius.  He  was 
put  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner  :  his  body  was 
fastened  to  the  ground,  and  the  boughs  of  two 
trees  were  bent,  and  after  being  fastened  to  one 
of  his  limbs,  allowed  to  spring  back  to  their 
natural  position.  They  tore  him  asunder.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch.  Tliis  mode  of 
executing  criminals,  is  still  occasionally  used 
in  'P&siA**'  Malcolm^ »  History  of  Periia,  FoL  L 
J?.  78. 

BEST,  Captain,  a  scientific  officer  of  (the 
Madras  Engineers,  Ob,  1851.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  Guntoor  famine  of  1833  in 
the  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1844.  On  the  embank- 
^'ments  of  the  Godavery  in  a  Blue  Book  of  1851. 
Ori  rain  guages,  and  the  registration  of  river 
freshes  in  the  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1844,  No. 
XXX.  178.  A  biographical  notice  of  him 
appeared  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  papers, 
October  1851. — Dr.  Buut^s  Catalogue- 

BESTA.  Kas,  Tel.  A  caste  of  fishermen 
in  Madras  and  Mysore  to  which  the  palankeen 
bearers  usually  belong.  They  are  also  called 
Bestaru. —  Wiison's  Glossary, 

BET  or  BETA.  Bkng.  and  Hinb.  Ratan 
cane.  Calamus  rotang;  any  cane. 

BET  or  BENT,  Panjab  :  land  along  a  river, 
subject  to  periodical  inundation. 

BET,  a  name  of  the  Bhot.  See  Bhot.  In- 
dia, p.Zn.    Tibet. 

BETA,  the  beet-plants,  a  genus  of  which 
several  species  are  used  as  vegetables.  The 
leaves  of  B.  cicla  or  white  beet,  are  used  as 
salads  ;  and  their  midrib  as  a  substitute  for 
asparagus.  Beta  mariiima  or  Sea  Beet,  requires 
a  sandy  soil  ;  used  as  spinach,  or  a  pot  herb. 
The  red  beet  and  mangel  wursil  affords  abund- 
ance of  amylaceous  and  saccharine  matter. 
Beta  Bengalinensis,  the  Bengal  Beet,  is  the 
Paluk  Sag  or  Palung  Shak.  Beng.  and  is  culti- 
vated in  Bengal  and  the  Northern  Circars  and 
its  leaves  are  used  by  natives  in  their  curries, 
when  boiled  it  resembles  spinach  in  flavour.  The 
leaves  shootout  again  after  being  cut  down. — 
RoQ:b,  11.  59,  FoigL  321.  0*Shaughntssi/,  p. 
524. 

BETA  VULGARIS,— Ztiiw, 


S«lg Egypt. 

Paluk Pbrs. 

Chakunda 


s) 


Common  beet Eko* 

Shul Arab, 

Ssolk Bgypt. 

There  are  three  varieties,  viridis,  green,  ru- 
bra red  rooted,  and  alba  white.  The  plant  is 
largely  cultivated  in  India  as  a  vegetable. 

BETA  VULGARIS.  Moq.  Var.  Orien- 
talis. 

R   Bengalisis,  Boxb, 

Country  spinach, — Stewart. 

BETADA  SWAMAMKI  VRIKSHA.  Cax. 
Mimosa  xylooarpa^. 
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BSTEL*NUT. 

BETE,  Teum ATKAN,    Caladium  eBouleutam . 

BETAli,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in  Long. 
8r  55'  E.  and  Lat.  W*  18'  N.  The  other  in 
Lon(c.  87''  23'  £.  and  Lat.  22''  62'  N. 

BETCH,  a  branch  of  the  Kuki  in  Caohar. 
See  Kuki« 

BETEEKH,    Ahab.    Oncumis  melo. 

BETEL  BOX.  These  boxes  are  in  use  in 
all  parts  of  the  South  East  of  Asia.  They  are  of 
gold,  siWer,  or  other  metal  and  in  Peninsu- 
lar India,  about  one-fifth  of  the  people  have  one 
always  iu  their  pockets.  In  Burmah  the  frame 
work  of  these  boxes  is  formed  of  thin  strips  of 
bamboo  plaited  into  the  shape  of  a  box ;  the 
basket-work  foandation  is  then  coated  with 
*  Theetsee,*  painted  and  varnished.  Every 
Burman  has  one  or  more  of  these  shaped  boxes 
to  hold  his  betel,  cigars^  moneyi  ic.  ;  and 
their  wome4),  in  addition  to  the  above  purposes, 
use  them  as  jewel  and  dressing  cases.  Speci- 
mens were  exhibited  from  Pagan,  in  Burmah , 
celebrated  for  their  manufacture.  Inferior  sorts 
are  made  all  over  Pegu  and  in  the  Shan 
states.  The  higher  classes  of  Burmese  use 
boxes  of  silver,  whilst  the  uobles  of  the  court 
of  Ava  use  gold. 

BETELA,     Malbal.    Betel  Leaf. 

BETEL-NUT,  Arkca.  Nut,  Pxnan&  Nut. 

7oofal Arab.  Psiia.  I  Kramaka,  Gayaka..SAirs. 

Sooparee Guz.  Hmo.  I  Puwak Sino. 

Jambi Jav«  I  Paakn Tam. 

Penang Mal.  j  Vukka. Tsu 

Araoa^ Malkal.  I  Wakka. „ 

Araca. Port.  | 

The  Betel  or  Areca  or  Penani(  nut  palm  is 
grown  in  many   parts  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Eastern  Archipelago,  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  people  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent use  the  kernel  of  its  fruit  as  a  masticatory. 
The   areca  palm     is    of  elegant  growth  and 
rises  with  a  very  erect   and  slender  trunk  to  a 
height  of  forty  or  even  sixty   feet^  the  summit 
'  terminating  iu  a  tuft  of  dark  green  foliage  ; 
the  trunk  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  in  circumference.  The  tree  produces 
fruit  from   the  age  of  five  to  its  twenty-fifth 
year  :  it  begins  to  blossom  iu  March  and  April 
and  the  nuts  are  fit  to  gsther  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August  and  are  folly  ripe  in  Septem- 
ber and   October*      Pourteeu  pounds  is  the 
average  annual  produce  of  a  single  tree.     The 
fruit  ripens  only  once  during  the  year,  but  the 
nuts  vary  greatly  in  sice,  though  their  quality 
depends  solely  on  the  amount  of  astringent 
matter  they  contain,  a  point  which  is  judg^  of 
by  cutting  them.    If  the   white  or  medullary 
portion,  which  intersects  the  white  or  astrin- 
gent part,  be  small,  has  assumed  a  bluish  tinge, 
and  the  astringent  part  is  very  rtdy  the  nut  is 
.  considered  of  good  quality ;  baft  when  the 
pedul.Iai7  portion  is  ia  large  qiWAtitji  the  not 


BETEL-NUT. 

is  considered  more  mature,  and,  not  posseninK 
so  much  astringency,  is  esteemed  lets  tiIu- 
able. 

The  ordinary  nnts  have   a  thtn  brown  risd, 
and  in  site  are  intermediate  between  walnuti 
and  hasel  nuts*    Their  genera)  substance  is  of  s 
feint  oily  grey  colour,  thiekly  marked  with  curly 
streaks  of  dark  brown  or  black.    The  b«tci. 
nuts,  although  softer,  resemble  ivory,  and  ia 
the  arts  are  made  iuio  necklaces,  rulers,  tops  sf 
walking  sticks,  and   other  swall  objects.    Tin 
besi  betel  nut  of  the  Madras  Presideucy  groin 
in  the  Nuggur  district  of  Mysore,  and  iu  Tra* 
vaneore.  It  occurs  in  the  market  sliced  and  in 
whole  nuts,  also  boiled  and  raw,  or  split  and 
dried  hastily  over  a  fire,  or  dried  slowly  in  tbit 
manner.      Thai  used  by  families  of  rank  in 
Travaucore,  is  eolUcted  while  the  fruit  is  ten- 
der,  the  busk  or  outer  pod  is  removed  ;  the  k«^ 
nel,  a  round  fieahy   mass,  is  boiled  in  waier> 
In  the  first  boiliuK  of  the  nut,  when  properly 
done,  the  water  becomes  red,  thick,  and  ofs 
consistence  like  starch,  which  is  afierwardi  era* 
porated  into  a  substanoe  like  catechu  and  it 
indeed  known  by  the  same  name.    The  bailed 
nuts  being  then  removed  are  sliced  asd  dried, 
the  catechu  like  substanoe  ii  rubbed  omtheBi 
and,  on  being  dried  in  the  sun,  they  SBsame  s 
deep  black  colour.    Whole,  unslioed  nsUare 
also  similarly  treated.     Nuts  are  fit  for  the 
slicing  process  in  the  months  of  July  and  hi* 
gust.     Eipe  nuts  preserved  in  the  pod  are  alio 
in  use.     Nuts  for  exportation  to  Triehioopoly, 
Madura  and  Coimbatore,  are  prepared  in  thin 
slices,  and  colored  or  left  in  their  natural  hue* 
For  Tinnevelly  and  other  dietriots,  tbe  nuteaie 
simply  dried.  The  quantity  of  nuts  produced  oa 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  atated  at  80,000  piculs. 
The  quantity  imported  annually  by  theChioeae, 
amounts  to  45,000  or  48,000  piculs,  eiclusive 
of  that  brought  there  from  Cochin  Chiua.  It 
is  carried  by  the  people  of  the  East  in  pouches 
and  presented  to  guests  in  the  houses  of  the  ricb, 
on  silver  trays,  wrapped  in  gold  and  silver  leaft 
and  in  this  form  becomes  an  essentia!  part  in  all 
ceremonial  visiting.    Indeed  among  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago>  to  refuse 
to  accept  betel  nut  when  offered,  would  giv« 
irreconcilable  offence.    It  is  believed  to  sweeten 
the  breath,  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  preserre 
the  teeth  :  and  when  chewed   with  betel  i<i( 
the  piper  betel,  (Zt7in>)   gives  the  saliva  sied 
colour  which  it  imparta  to  the  lips  and  gusu* 
But  only  some  nations  chew  it  with  the  betel* 
leaf,  others  add  to  it  lime,  tobaceo,  gambir,  (an 
extract  from   the  foliage  of  Unoaria  gaiDbir> 
{Eoxb.)  9Jid  the  leaves  of  yarious  spedeso^ 
pepper.    White  areoa  nuts  form  an  article  of 
trade  with  fiarmah  from  Penang  and  Adieen. 
Ordinarily  in  Mdabar  they  are  dned,or  out  into 

two  or  three  alioss;  nuU  art  nportod  iitbei' 
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BETHSLi 


podt  to  Bombay,  2,000  dandies  on  the  average 
are  annaally  elported  from  Trivan^ore.  In 
Chiiia  they  are  met  with  both  out  and  whole 
and  the  imports  are  mostly  the  growth  of  Java, 
Singapore,  Sumatra  and  Penang.  The  number 
oi  the  trees  ol  the  Betel  palm,  in  Tra?ancore 
alone,  ia  calculated  at  1,02,32,873.  it  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  great  extent  to  which  this 
masticatory  is^used  in  Southern  Asia  to  notice 
the  quantity  and  value  of  their  Imports  and 
Exports  into^the  Madras  Presidency  alone,  for 
tbe  four  years  18(8-6 3«to|1855-&6  inclusive. 


Imports. 


Betel  nut  boiled. 
Do.     raw    ...  | 


Quantity. 


Owt!         2,09,827 
Cwt.  76,«88 

No.  l,d«,18,23,180 


Value. 


Rs.  1},63,861 
I   „   11,23,709 


na.  22,87,070 


SXPOETS. 


Quikiitity. 


Betel  nut  boiled.  Cwt.         1.49,874        Rs.  7,80,046 

Cwt.  75,544 1  A9Q  oiA 

No.      a,44,89,e00  j        "  ^y^»^^» 


Do.    raw 


...j 


Value. 


fie.  18,20,656 


The  imported  nuts  were  chiefly  bronghi  from 
Hie  Scraita  of  Malacca,  Ceylon,  Indian  French 
Ports  and  Travancore  ;  and  the  Exports  were 
made  to  Bombay,  the  Conean,  Cutch,  Sind, 
Gnxerat,  Persian  Gulf  and  Bengal.  See  Areca 
catechu.     Palm  woods.     Charcoal. 

BETTEL  NUT-C BACKER,  Soroto.  Hind. 
In  very  general  nse  among  the  natives,  who  are 
Gonsnraera  of  betel -nut ;  nsed  in  cracking  the 
nut«  This  instrument  sppears  never  to  have 
been  imitated  by  British  manufacturers.  It  is 
of  steel  and  ornamental  :  4«.  2d,  each* 

BETEL  LEAF. 


TAmbnl...  ^ As. 

Pao Gr&HiHD. 

ftmo Jay. 

Sifih^  Sink Malay. 

Mauuu 


Barg-i-tambol Pias. 

Tambnla Sans. 

VeWilei Tam. 

Ttmalapaku  Tbl* 


The  Piper  Betel,  belongs  to  the  pepper  fami- 
ly of  plants  and  furnishes  the  celebrated  leaf 
of  the  Southern  Asiatics,  in  which  they  enclose  a 
few  slices  of  the  areca  nut  and  a  little  shell  lime. 
This  they  chew  to  sweetenthe  breath  and  keep 
off  the  pangs  of  hunger.  It  b,  also,  slightly 
narcotic.  Rumphioa  describes  sit  species  of  this 
vine,  besides  several  wild  and  uncultivated  va- 
rieties. It  is  very  easily  reared  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  but  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  it 
requires  manuring,  frequent  watering  and  great 
care,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustnn 
it  beoMBCs  an  exotic  very  difficult  to  rear.  The 
vine  aCorda  leaves  fit  for  use  in  the  second 
yesr,  aod  eontinuea  to  jield  for  more  than  thirty, 
tbe  quaolUy   diminishing  as  the  plants  grow 


older.  The  kaf  miied  with  betel  nut,  end 
qniek-lime,  forma  a  hot  and  acrid  masticatory, 
is  in  common  use  in  India  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  In  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  the 
Karens  plant  the  vines  os  their  uplands,  where 
there  are  tall  forest  trees.  The  branches  of 
the  trunks  are  lopped  off,  leaving  only  the  top- 
most  boughsi  and  the  vines  readily  climb  up 
and  weave  their  dsrk,  glossy  leaves  all  over  the 
summits,  making  a  betel-vine  farm  a  most 
beautiful  object.  Karen  boys  and  maidens  en- 
gage in  this  leaf  harvest  with  great  zest,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  young  men  in  seeking 
companions,  to  inquire  who  are  the  most  agile 
climbers  of  poo-lab,  or  betel-leaf  trees.  The 
karen  forests  produce  a  wild  species  of  piper* 
the  leaf  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
common  betel-leaf.  The  leaves  are  taken  the 
utmost  care  of  by  the  dealers,  and  are  moved 
every  day  lest  one  leaf  should  touch  another 
decayed  one  (  the  decayed  parts  are  carefully 
clipped  away  with  scissors. — Mason. 

BETEL  LEAF  PEPPER,  Eno.  Chavica 
betel,  MiK.   Piper  betel. 

BETHAL  also  PETHAL.  Hind.,  of  the 
Chenab,  &c.  Juniperus  squamosa,  the  creep- 
ing Jnniper. 

BETHANY.  A  small  village,  now  called  AI 
Azirizah,  about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Mount  of  Oliyes.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  within 
the  area  of  a  mosque,  is  a  small  circular  chapel 
covering  the  stone  which  bears  the  foot-print 
shown  as  that  of  our  Lord.  From  here  the 
Ascension  took  place.  Near  the  site  of  Beth- 
page  is  a  wild  and  magnificent  view  of  the  moun« 
tains  beyond  the  Detfd  Sea,  where  rises  the  peak 
from  which  Moses  surveyed  the  Promised  Laud. 
The  barren  country  around  Jericho,  with  the 
desolate  region  of  caves  and  precipitous  rocks 
that  compose  the  whole  space  between  this  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  pale  waters  of  wich  lie  in  the 
most  perfect  stillness  below  it,  well  deserve  the 
name  of  wilderness.— >i9/fr»ff^'t  Overland  Jour^ 
neyy  Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

BETHAR  A.    A  town  of  Chaldea. 

BETHEL  of  Gen.  xxviii,  8,  19,  a  compound 
word  meaning  God's  hou8e,El  of  the  Greeks  (Tl. 
in  Hebrew  and  Phoenician)  t.  e.  God,  the  strong, 
whence  comes  Elohim,  literally  the  Gods  and 
the  GrecO'Phoenician  B&etylia  or  sacred  stones 
supposed  to  have  fallen  dovn  froih  heaven 
(Diopeteis)  perhaps  AeroKtes  which  were  ho« 
noured  and  held  sacred  on  account  of  divine 
power  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  them : 
whether  it  was  a  common  stone  or  an  ssrolite 
that  Jacob  had  for  a  pillow  cannot  be  known 
as  he  rose  from  his  dream  exclaiming  (v.  17) 
How  holy  is  this  place,  this  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  (Bait  El) — and  Jacob  took 
the  atone  that  he  had  made  hia  pillow  and 
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BETULi.  JAQUJEMONTIT. 


BETULA.  BHOJrtJTRA^ 


\ 


set  it  up  for  a  pillar  and  poured  oil  upon  the 
top  of  it  and  called  the  name  of. the  place 
lieth-el.— J5«««e»,  Fol.  IV.  p.  242-3.  See 
Bctyli. 

BETHESDA.  A  large  tank  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  360  feet  long,  120  broad  and  75 
deep. 

BETHLEHEM,  now  with  2,000  inhabitants 
mostly  christians,  lies  about  six  miles  south 
of  Jeruealem. 

BET-I-MUJ\UN,  Pbks.  Also  Khilaf  Balki, 
also  Leila-o-Mnjuun.  Hinb.  Salix  Babylo- 
iiica. 

BET  KA  PlIALL,  Duk.  Eruit  of  Calamus 
vimiualis. 

BETOOA,  Bbng.*  also  BETOO-SHAK. 
BisNG.  Chenopodium  viride.  White  goosefoot. 
'  BETRIAU,  a  river  near  Nabaroon  in  Kish* 
nagurh. 

BETTONGTA  GHAYII  of  Gould,  one  of  the 
Macropopidas,  is  found  in  N.  and  S.  Australia. 

B  ETTA.     Ancestor  of  rajah,  of  Mysorft, 

BETA-GANNAPPA,  or  DADUGA,  Tel. 
Nauclea  cordifolia,R. 

BETTAMU  or  Bettapu  Ghettu.  Calamus 
rotang,  L.  R.-iii.  777. 

BRTTIAH.  A'tawn  in  India  in  Long.  84« 
85  E.  and  %t.  26S.  46'  N.  There  are 
notices  by  Mr.'  Hodgson  ,<J  three  tall  pil- 
lars or  columns,  ,  in  nortK  ^ebar,  t\yo  of 
the  pillars  surmounted  by  a  lion,  and  each 
having  an  inscription  upon  the  shaft,  which 
was  unintelligible  at  ihe  time  Mr.  Hodgson 
wrote.  24th  April,  1834.  The  Bettiah  in- 
scription is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Delhi 
and  Allahabad,  No.  I.  (Vol.  III.  p.  482. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  125.)  These  are  at  Mathiah  near 
l^ettiah.  Bahra  and  Rediah.  The  language 
of  Inscription. — Pali,  and  character  Old  Pali. 
Date.  — 315,  B.  C.  The  Budhist  king  mention- 
ed is  Piadasi,  or  Asoka. 

BETTUTNAUL,  in  Long.75^  22'  E.  and 
Lat.  14«».  52'  N. 

BETULA.  The  Birch,  one  of  the  Betulaoeae, 

about  eight  species  of  which  occur  in  India ;  of 

those  known  inNepaul  are  nitida^  alvoides,  utilis 

and  acuminata.      Some  species  of  this  genua 

grow  in  the  Himalaya.     B.  acuminata  grows 

on  many   of    the  mountains  of  Nepaul  in  the 

great  valley  of  that  country,   following   the 

course  of  its  rivers  and  B.  cylindrostachya  and 

.B.  nitida  are  planta  of  Kamaon.     The  white 

birch  yielda  a  bark  which   the  Kamtschadales 

.chop  up  with  the  eggs  of  the  sturgeon,  and 

,  use  as  their  ordinary  food.     The   sap   is  acid, 

.and  an  agreeable  beverage,  and  may  be  kept  for 

.  years  without  undergoing  fermentation. 

BETULA  species  ?  Atees  Hindi  ?  its  bark  in 
Northern  India  used  to  dye  chintz  red  ? 

BETULA  JACQUEMONTIL  Spich. 
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Syn. 
Betula  bhojputra.^*-'iraU. 


Indian  Paper  Bireb.ENO. 

Paper  Birch „ 

Bhurj Hind. 

Burjri 

Borzal 


f». 


f> 


Bhuj HnrD.* 

Phan „ 

Bhurjamu....  SaKS^  Til. 
Barjapatri  ch6tta...TEi.. 


This  plant  grows  in  Kamaon,  Gharwal,  and 
abundantly  in   the  Punjaub  Himalaya  at  from 
7,000  to  11,500  feet,  and  the  two  pkats  ap- 
pear to   Dr.  Stewart   to  be   the  same  or  very 
closely  allied  epeoies.     It   also  occurs  on  tiw 
border  of  western  Tibet.     It  grows  to  a  higher 
elevation  than  moat  other  trees,  and   may  gene- 
rally be  seen  occupying  a  tract  above  Coaiferotts 
forests.    The  tree  at  times  reaches  6  or  10  feet 
in  girth  and  35  feet  high.     The  wood  is  almost 
valueless,  and   is  only  used  for  ploughs,  sniall 
bridges,  *&c.,  at  dtitudes   and  in  tracU  where 
other  trees  are  acaroe.    Mr.  Watson,  hoverer, 
told   Dr.   Stewart  that  it  is  good  for  turn- 
ing, and  in  Kanawar  poles   of  it  are  aaed  for 
carrying  and  swinging  a   heavy  kind  of  ark 
in     religious      processions,      which    implies 
some  strength  and  elasticity.    In  Lidakthe 
striking  part  of  the  stick  for  polo,  "  hoekej  on 
horseback,"    is    made  from  it.    In  Kingn, 
''  being  sacred,''  the  bark  is  used  for  (uneial 
piles,  and  at  the  shrines  of  Ummath,  in  Kash- 
mir, the  pilgrims  are  said  to  strip  and  indue 
themselves  with  this.  In  Kashmir  and  Kamaon 
it  is  found  very  durable  put  under  the  earthen 
roofs,   and  it    is  largely    used   for  covering 
umbrellas   and  packing  apples,  pomegranates 
tobacco,  and  drugs.     It  ia  also  employed  for 
writing  paper,  for  which  it   is  said  to  do  ei- 
cellently,  and  is  exported  to  the  plains  for  warp- 
ping  round  hooka  tubes.     It  sells  for  three 
rupees  a  kharwar,.  (ass-load)  in  Kashmir,  ae- 
cording  to   Lowther.     The  price  in  Chumba 
was   stated  to   be  ten   to  sixteen  seers  for  i 
rupee.      Longden  mentions  that  the  old  bridge 
at  Koksar,  (now  replaced   by  a  more  civilized 
one,)  waa   made  of  birchen   twigs. — E^-  ^ 
Andh.  Boyle,  p.  383.     Dr.  J.  Z.  StemH. 

BETULA  BHOJPUTBA.— TTo^^.^^^- 

Syn  B  Jacquomontii,  Spaeh, 

Indian  Paper  Birch.BHO.    Burjri -  ■  -^^^ 

Biroh..... „        Bunal... » 

Burj  Hind,  of  Pangra.        Bharjapatri  chetbi.  Tit 
Bhorjamu  ...  Sans.  Tel, 

Bhurj Hiin>. 

Bhuj „ 

Bhurs ,1 

The  Indian  paper  birch,  waa  found  by  D^- 
Wallich  on  the  alps  of  Gharwal  and  Kumaon,  m 
the  Sutlej  valley  between  Bampur  and  Sun?" 
nam  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  1 3,000  fee^ 
and  it  is  a  plant  of  Kaghan,  Pangi,  Bueahir  and 
Lahaul.  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Bctala  papyr- 
acea  of  North  America.    So  late  as  the  age  of 


Bhajpatra  of  BuMh^- 
Shag  ^    K»B»»*'' 

Shnkh         ft        9 
Tagpe  of  Ladak. 


.   BEWA. 


7tk&0AlC 


the  bindu  dramas,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ehristian  era.  Professor  Wilson  mentions  that 
the  hindoos  still  used  the  inner  bark  of  this 
birch  as  paper  and  the  same  is  mentioned  by 
J)r,  Cleghom  in  his  recent  Punjanb  Eeport. 
The  bsrk  peels  off  in  large  sheets^  and  is 
used  for  umbrellas,  for  writing  upon,  and  for 
the|flexible  tubes  of  hookhas.  Every  consign- 
ment of  the  oriianentnl  papier  mache  wire  of 
Kashmir  reaches  the  P an jaub  packed  in  wrappers 
of  birch-bark.  The  houses  in  BCashmir  are  often 
roofed  with  it.  The  bark  ia  used  for  chatta  or 
rode  umbrellas^and  for  covering  tubes  of  hookas, 
or  native  smoking  pipes  and  being  of  a  sacred 
cbancter  it  is  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile.  HindoQ 
pilgrims  visiting  the  shrine  of  Amruath  in 
Kashmir  divest  themselves  of  their  ordinary 
elothes  before  entering  the  shrine,  covering 
their  bodies  with  the  bhojpatra.  It  is  now 
brought  to  the  plains  for  lining  the  tubes  of 
hookshs  and  the  leaves  or  bark  are  used  to 
eorer  the  baskets  of  Ganges  water  sold  by 
itioenmt  pilgrims.  Wood  good :  used  for  cups, 
eoomon  turnery,  and  for  fuel  by  travellers  in 
the  higher  ranges. — J*  L.  SUwart^  M,  D. 
Roi/le  la.  p.  383.  JStu/.  Qyc  452.  EUioi'i 
Fl.  A^dk.  Powelij  Econ,  Prod*  Punj,  Cleghom 
Funj^  Rep.  See  Atees  ;  Birch  s  Paper  ;  Par- 
rotia. 

BETULA  CYLINDR08TACHYA,  Cylin- 
drlcal  spiked  Birch,  is  found  in  Kumaon. — 
Si^.  Oyc.  p,  452. 

BETULA  NITIDA.  The  shining  birch,grows 
in  Kumaon. 

BETUrvUNGU,  Benq.  Peristrophe  tiuo- 
torliu 

BE-IL-SURAH,  The  Arab  name  of  Bas- 
sorah. 

BSTWA.  A  river  in  Jellalpore,  in  Hameer- 
pore.  It  rises  on  the  east  of  a  table  land.  See 
8aaehi;Sonari. 

JBBUM.  Tel.  Kice  :  husked  grain  of  Oryza 
■«liTa*--Ztnn. 

BEVOIBBTTA  PEAK,  in  Lat.  11*  21' 
Lat.76^  43'  in  the  Nilgiris,is  S.  of  the  Doda- 
beita  peak.  The  top  of  the  peak  is  8,488 
feet  above  the  sea. — Baikk,  . 

BEURA,  m  Jx)ng.  84''  11'  £.  and  Lat. 
23'  31  N. 

BBUEBEB.  Fa.  ButUr. 

BBUEA.  Can.  Margosa  bark. 

BEUTH,  called  also  Beruth,  also  Behutb, 
aad  in  Byblius  called  Baltis,  menns  void  of 
genesis, «.  e.  identical  with  spaoCi  the  mother's 
vomby  the  prindval  mother.  The  fundamental 
1^  is  that  of  the  mother  of  life  or  source  of 
life,  which  b  the  meaning  of  Havvah  (Eve)  of 
Gfoesii. 

BEWA,  Sec  Inscriptions,  p.  389. 


BBYAH,  according  tbRennell  aneienfly  calP 
ed  Beypaat'ha^  is  the  Hyphasis  or  Uuphssis  of 
Alexander — the        modern      "BiAsu^Rennell, 
Memoir,  p.  lOS. 

BEYREB,  in  L.  70^  31*  B.  and  Lat. 
22«  r  N. 

BEYREE  BUNDER,  in  L.  70®  20'  E. 
and  Lat.  2i*»  30'  N. 

BEYPORE  RIVEB,  on  the  Malabar  Coast 
in  Lat.  11°  10'  N.,  6  miles  south  of  Calicut 
has  8  or  10  feet  on  the  bar  at  high  tides. 

BEZ  alsoBAZ.    Pbbs.  Maoe. 

BBYLA,  towns  in  India  :  one  in  L.  70^  58' 
E.  and  Lat.  22<'  43'  N.  another  Beylah  in 
Long.  71*^  0'  B.  and  Lat.  28*  41'  N.  a  third 
in  Long.  74*  24'  E.  and  Lat.  19'  10'  N. 

BBYT  in  L.  22°  28^'  N.  L.  69**  9'  E.  alsa 
written  Beit,  Bete  and  Bate,  an  island  iu  the 
golf  of  Cambay.  It  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  pirates  of  Jnguc^  after  they  had  beeir 
defeated  by  Kutub  Shah.  In  A.  D.  1482,  Beyt 
felly  after  having  fought  twenty  naval  engage- 
ments. Beyt  fort  was  taken  and  destroyed  on 
the  15th  October  1859.  The  rise  of  the  tidd 
is  14  feet.     See  Waghir,  India,  p.  335. 

BEZOAR.  Eno. 

Qawsorahako  Pazahr- 
i-Kaoi f'aBS* 

Pazaher-Kani...         ,, 

Bazr  Port. 

Goroohana  Sans. 

Viaagal Sd70H« 

Qorocbanam,  ViahakaUiit 
also  Pamu  Eailu  aiao 
telukallu. Tam. 

Geruda  patsa  rai.  ...Tel. 

Ghyrun , DuK. 

Zahar-morah ,, 


Faduj Ab. 

Hejr-ul-bucher i« 

Gbyroon Ddk. 

Zeber-morah „ 

fiezoar Eno. 

Serpent  Stone  ,, 

Cov7  Bezoar , 

Besoard Fa. 

Bezoarsteen Qer. 

GnruH^andan Gyz. 

Zahar  mohra Hind 

BatuNakit  Jap. 

Qoliga,  Mantika»  Ma- 

tika,    also    Goliga 

Muniet Malay. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  bezoar,  most  of 
them  concretions  found  in  the  gall-bladders  or 
intestines  of  various  animals.  Someare  of  a  deep- 
ish  olive  green  colour.  They  also  said- to  be  found 
in  the  stomach  of  goats,  dogs,  cows,  or  other 
animals ;  the  hog  bezoar,  the  bovine  bezoar,  and 
the  camel  bezoar  are  also  mentioned  and  tliis 
last  ibe  hindoos  turn  into  a  yellow  paint ;  but 
the  harder  substances  the  bind oo  jewellers  polisb 
and  thread  into  jewels.  The  word  bezoar  is 
from  the  Persian  pa-zahr,  from  pao,  to 
purify  and  zahr  poison.  Ouseley  says  that 
the  pazen  bezoar,  from  the  .mountain  goat, 
the  boz-i'kohi  is  the  most  prized  in  Persia.  In- 
deed the  name  was  at  first  applied  to  a  concre- 
tion found  in  the  stomach  of  a  goat  in  Peraia^but 
is  now  used  to  designate  similar  substances 
found  in  various  other  animals,  as  the  cow, 
horse,  boar,  came),  &c.  That  produ9ed  by  the 
goat  was  formerly  much  prized  as  medicine, 
sometimes  selling  for   ten  times  ^  its  weight  iu 
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gM ;  but  uQce  Us  oonstitodnt  pftf is  ha?6  iMea 
ascertained,  it  has  ceased  to  be  sought  after. 
Different  animals  produoe  bezoar,  the  oomposi- 
t'ion  of  which  differs  often  in  the  same  kiud  of 
aoimal,  as   well  as  in  d^ssimiler  species.    The 
oriental  bezoar  is  formed  of  bile  and   resm ; 
other  kinds  are  found  to  be  made  of  hair,  others 
of  wood,  and  some  principally' of  magnesia  and 
phosphate  of    lime.      The   true  besoar  from 
Persia  is  couaterfeited  8o  well  by  pipe-clay  and 
ox-gall  that  even  those  have  been  deceived  who 
procure  the  genuine  from  the  animal.  The  genu- 
ine throws  off  only  a  small  scale  when  a  hot 
needk  is  thrust  iato  it,  and  put  into  hot  water 
it  remains  unchanged  :  when   rubbed  on  chalk,, 
the  trace  should  be  yellow,  but  green  on  quick 
Ume.  That  found  in  the  camel  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  yellow  pigment  by   the  hind  us.    The  cow 
bezoai  is  yaiued  in  the  Chinese  market  at  from 
$20  to  $25  a  catty,  and  is  used  by  the  Cbineae 
solely  as  a  medicine.  The  little  which  is  brought 
there    ia  from  India.     In  the  interior  of  the 
JSajang   district,  in  Borneo,  are  two  species  of 
monkey   which  produce  the   Batu    Nakit,   or 
Bezoar  stone.     One  is   large  and  black    with 
a  long  tail  called  NakU,     One  is  large  and  red, 
but  has  no  tail,  and  is  called  had.     In  one  out 
often  or  twenty  of  these  two  monkeys,  are  found 
the  Bezoar  ;  if  not  extracted    quickly  after  the 
death  of  the  animal,  it  is  said  to  be  of  inferior 
size  and  quality.     Crawfurd  also  mentions  that 
the  Bezoar  stones  brought  from  Borneo  are  said 
to  be  obtained  from  the  stomach  and  intestines 
of  monkeys.  Dr.  Honigberger,  mentions  that  a 
Bezoar  of  the  Eastern  iioctors   ( Padzahr  seeah, 
]?ers:  kaoee  zahr  mohra,  Uiiid.)  is  dark  green 
s^pentine,  snd   a  specimen    in   the   Madras 
Museum  brought  from  Delhi   by  Mr.  Charles 
Gubbins,  as  Zahr  mohra,  is  undoubtedly  this 
mineral.  While  this  part  was  passingthrough  the 
press,  a  mahomedan    called   to  offer   for  sale 
two  large  rings  of  *'  Zehr  mora,''  both  formed 
of  a  serpentine  marble.  Faulkner's  description 
seems  aWthat  of  a  serpentine.     It  is  brouglit 
to  Bombay  from*  Guzerat  and  Malabar  in  small 
quantities,  and  is  chiefly  re-exported  to  China. 
AinsKe  mentions  that  it  is  brought  to  India 
from  Ceylon,  Bussorah  and  the  sea  ports  in  the 
gulf  of  Persia,  also  that  as  a  medicine,  Bezoar  is 
supposed,  by  the  native  practitioners,  to  possess 
sovereign  virtues  as  an  external   application  in 
cases  of  bites  of  snakes,  stings  of   scorpions, 
hydrophobia,  &e.    Bezoars  do  not  deserve  the 
least   oonfidenoe.     That    known  as   Oriental 
Bezoar,    was    formerly   used  in  medicine    in 
Europe,  and  formerly  in  India  a  stone  weighing 
an  ounce  was  sold  for  £5  and  one  of  4^  oz.  for 
jBlOO.    The  Fadaniya  Bezoar  of  the  Funjaub 
are  intestinal   calculi,  consisting  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  &o.    They  occur  there  in  the  intestines 
of  various  animali.— />r,  Homffbergerj  p,  344. 
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(yShoMghnesiy,  page  691.  OroMtfurd,  po^tf  S8« 
PoweU,  Baud  Boohj  Eeom.  Frod,  Fwnjaub^  p. 
153.  Morrisoiu 

BfiZOMMAR  is  the  seat  of  tho  Patriar^  or 
spiritual  head  of  all  the  Armenian  catholics  it 
the  East,  He  is  assisted  by  several  biahopi, 
aiul  about  twenty  or  thirty  monks.-^J3a6uMO»'t 
TrcBoeU,  Vol.  11.  p.  45. 

B6HAI.  A  Karen  tribe.  One  of  the  great 
sectiona  of  the  Karen  race,  the  other  two  beinj^ 
the  Sarau  and  the  Pwo.  The  Bghai  tribes  are 
the  Bghai-ka-ten ;  Bjrhai-to-hU ;  Bghai-  muh- 
tai ;   Lav  may,  and  Manu  manam.     See  Karen. 

BHABAGUPTA.  Name  of  a  king  in  the 
inscription  atBaolee.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  391- 

BHABAR,  Hind.  XTrtica  heterophylla  alio 
AndropojTon  involutum. 

BHABOOT,  Hind.  Ashes  of  dried  cow- 
dung  which  hiiidus  smear  over  their  fore- 
heads and  bodies.     See  Atteet. 

BHABRA,  near  Bairath  on  the  road  between 
Jeypore  and  Delhi  whence  a  stone  now  in  the 
Calcutta  Museum  was  got.  It  oontains  an 
edict  of  king  Pyadasi,  and  specifically  refers  to 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  '*  Bhajcavat  Boo- 
dha."— PrMwe^p'*  T^Jbet,  Taartary  and  Monffth 
Ua,  p.  155.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  372. 

BHABBI,  Hind.     Amarantus  anardana. 

BHABRIA.  A  section  of  the  KoU  race,  dwel- 
ling from  Baroda  north  to  Mahee  Kanta. — ff^i^, 

BHABUR.  Hind.  Eriophorum  cannabi- 
num. — Roy  It,     See  Cotton  Grass  ;  Cyperaors. 

BHABUK.  A  dense  forest  tract  of  jungle  on 
sloping  ground  10  or  12  miles  broad  under 
the  Sewalic  hills. 

BHADARIA.  A  tribe  of  mendicants  of  brah- 
'  minicai  descent,  who  profess  astrology. — WH- 
sari's  Glossary. 

BHADAUREA.  a  branch  of  Chouhon  raj- 
puts  irt  Bhadawar. — Wilson* s  Glossary, 

BHADER,ariverof  Kaitywar,  in  L.  2r 
10'  N.,  L.  7l«  18'  8.  E,  runs  8,  W.  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  near  Poorbunder,  in  L.  21^  58* 
N.,  L.  69«»  46'  E.,  Length  135  miles. 

BHADERPOOR,  in  L.  78**  3*E.  and  L 
W  20'  N. 

BHADON,  the  fifth  month  of  the  hindir 
luni-solar  year,  August  and  September.  Oa 
the*3rd  of  this  month,  amongst  rijputs  tkers 
is  a  grand  procession  to  the  Chougan ;  tin 
8th,  or  Ashtami,  is  the  birth  of  Omims. 
Amongst  raj  puts,  there  are  several  holidft|8  in 
this  month,  when  the  periodical  rains  aie  in 
full  descent;  but  that  on  the  last  but  one 
{sadi  14,  or  29th)  is  the.  nfost  remarkable. 
—ToiFs  RajttgthoM^  Vol.  /,  p.  581.  See 
Nat'-hdwar. 

BHADORAH,  in  L.  77^  2S'  E.  and  L.  24* 
56' N. 


BHAO. 


BHAQAVATA  8ARIBA. 


BHADRA,  a  hindu  nonth.  See  Krithna; 
Vkhiiu  ;  Yama. 

BHaDHA-KALT,  Sans,  from  bbaditi,  good- 
neaa*  Mid  Kali,  a  goddess.     See  Bhadra. 

BHADRA  MUSTE,  Sans.,  also  bhadra 
tvnga  gaddi,  Tel.  Cyperus  hezastachya. 

BHADKAPADA.  A  hindu  moDtb,  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Sinha,  corresponding  to 
the  Tamil  month  of  Auvani.     See  Varsha. 

BHADRASKNA,  king  of  Majcadha,  one  of 
the  Sisunaga  dynastv,  B.  C.  400 — Bumen, 
Vol-  III,  pp.  538,9  and  42.     See  Bhattiya 

BHADBI-NATU.  Tbe  town  and  temple  of 
Bbadii-Nath  are  situate  on  the  west  bank  of 
ihe  Alacknonda,  in  the  centre  of  a  valley  of 
ikboat  four  miles  long,  and  one  mile  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  The  east  bank  rises  conai. 
derabiy  high«r  than  the  west  bank,  and  is  on 
a  level  with  the  top  df  the  temple.  About  the 
middle  of  the  bank  is  a  large  cistern  about 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  sqiinre,  covered  in  with 
a  sloping  roof  of  deal  planks  supported  on 
wooden  posts.  This  Is  called  Tapta>kund>  and 
is  a  warm  bath,  supplied  by  a  spring  of  hot 
water  issuing  from  the  mountain  by  a  subterra* 
seoaa  passage,  and  conducted  to  the  cistern 
thiongh  a  small  spout  representing  a  dragon's 
or  a  griffin's  head.  A  little  to  the  left  of  it 
is  6iirya*eand,  another  hot  spring,  issuing  in  a 
very  smaU  stream  through  a  fissure  in  the 
bank.  There  is  no  basin  or  reservoir  to  receive 
the  watei;  The  principal  idol,  Bhadri-natb,  is 
placed  opposite  the  door,  at  the  farther  extre- 
mity :  above  its  head  is  a  small  looking  glass, 
which  reflects  the  objects  from  the  outside : 
in  front  of  it  are  two  or  three  lamps  which  fur- 
nish ail  the  light  the  apartment  receives  ex* 
cepting  from  the  door  diflTosing  such  feeble 
glimmeriag  rays,  that  nothing  was  clearly  dis- 
iingoisfaed.  It  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  gold 
and  sliver  brocade.  Below  it  was  a  tHble,  or 
board,  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  cloth. — 
JVyuo^i  JSimalaya  Mountains^  pp.  373«375. 
See  Badri-nath. 

BHAEE  ALSO  KARAKA,  Dck.  Stercdia 
eolorata. 

BHAEE-GOORQO  VALEE,  Sans.  From 
bkaee,  a  brother^  and  gooroo,  a  teacher. 

BHAEOUL.  Seemingly  the  Grewiaoppo- 
fitifoiia.  Lieut.  Pogson  snys  it  grows  in  the 
ravines  of  Simla,  The  ropes  made  from  it  are 
strong  and  durable  ;  during  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  villagers  feed  their  cattle  on  the  leaves, 
wbidi  sell  from  three  to  five  annas  per  load  of 
91^  la  45  seers.  The  tree  seems  to  thrive  as 
*wdl  ta  the  hot  valleys,  as  at  higher  and  colder 
sitnalioDs.  It  auppUss  a  crop  of  twigs  annu- 
sAlj. 

BHACia  Lob?.  68^  %i!  E.  and  Lat.  28^ 


BHAGA,  a  river  ia  Ladak.  See  Liaga  % 
Ladak,  Lahoul. 

BHAGADA  KOT,  in  Long,  n""  W  £.  a&d 
Lat.  82**  9'  N. 

BUAQAD ATTA.  The  king  of  the  Yavasa. 
who  submitted  to  king  Jarasandha.  But  one 
royal  person  defeated  by  one  Jarnsaudha,  kin(|f 
of  Bhagadha,  was  Semiramis.-- Jimi««ii,  Vol.  f. 

BHAGANA.  Sans.  The  circumference  ofa 
circle.  Independently  of  astronomical  pur* 
poses,  the  hindus  frequently  divide  the  circum'* 
ference  of  the  circle  into  12  Basior  Signs, 
subdivided  sexagesimally  into  Bhaga»  Cala^ 
Yicala,  kc,  t.  e,  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  &c. 
Bhsgaiia  means  also  a  revoluiion.-«-JS?.  War^ 
ren. 

BAGARy  Hind.  The  grass  Eriophonim. 
oannabioum. 

BHAGAT,  Hind.  A  hindu  religious  puritan 
initiated  by  a  necklace  of  heads  round  the  neck, 
and  a  circle  on  the  forehead.  After  initiation 
tbe  puritan  abstains  from  flesh  and  spirits.  But 
Bbaj^at,  Bhakt,  simply  means  a  follower,  or 
worshipper  as  Siva  bbagat,  or  Vishnu  bha- 
gat,  a  worshipper  or  follower  of  Siva  or 
Vishnu.  Bhsgat  is  also  the  name  given. 
to  the  head  of  the  math  or  temple  of 
Kanoba.  Be  works  himself  into  a  state  of  hys- 
teria, on  the  Janm  Ashtami,  and  the  people* 
believing  him  to  be  then  possessed  by  Krishna^ 
worship  him  with  incense  and  prostration,  and> 
present  sick  people  to  be  touched  and  cured. 

BUAGAVADA,  a  hindu  goddess.  Barto- 
lomeo  says  that  her  figure  was  on  the  pagoda 
coin,  and  gave  it  the  name.  See  Bhagavati ; 
Pagoda. 

BHAGAVAN  or  BHAGAVAT.  A  name  of 
deity,  denoting  God.  The  derivation,  reduced 
from  metaplror,  means  the  primary  cause  of 
creation.  Bhsgwan  is  the  name  by  which  all 
hindus  recogniss  the  Supreme  Being.— 'Ta^Jor. 
See  Inscriptions,  888  ;  Krishna  •  Narayana. 

BHAGAVAN  DASA.  The  slave  of  Bhaga<^ 
van.    See  Narayana. 

BHAGAVAT,  Sans.  Divine.  See  Bhakta  ; 
Kali ;  Kasambi  ;  Krishna  s  Vallabha  Aoharya ; 
Vaishnava ',,  Yama. 

BHAGAVATA,  Sans.  From  Bhagavai,  di« 
vine.     See  Inscriptions,  875.  Veda. 

BHAGAVATA.  An  extinct  Vaishnava  sect, 
who  wore  the  usual  marks,  the  discus^  club, 
&o.,  of  that  divinity  and  likewise  reverenced 
the  salagram  and  tulasi ;  the  Bhagavat  of  the 
present  dsy  is  one  who  follows  particularly  the 
authority  of  the  Sri  Bhagavat  Purana* 

BHAGAVATA  S  A  RIB  A  of  the  Bactro*Pali 
inscriptions  discovered  by  generals  Ventura  snd 
Court  and  Mr.  Kasson  ;  certain  titles  in  them 
such  as  Maharaja  or  King  and^  Chhatrapa, 
''  Satrap/*  aad  padicvilar  \mbj^  tach  as  Bha^ 
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gavata  Sarira,  or  reiiea  of  Baddab  ;  mata-pita 
or  mother  and  father,  putra  bod,  and  vihara,  a 
men  aster  V,  had  lone  been  known. 

BHAQAVAT-GEETA.  Sans.  From  Bhaaa- 
vat,  divine,  and  geeta,  a  hymn,  t.  e,.  Divine 
Son{(,  a  Sanacrit  poem  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Arjuna  and  Krishna.  It  is  an  episode 
containing  Krishna's  instructions.  The  brah- 
mins regard  it  as  only  inferior  to  the  Vedas  ; 
first  translated  by  Charles  Wilkina  in  1785.  It 
is  the  most  inteUigibke  and  most  interesting  of 
all  the  Sanscrit  wciiings.  It  is  written  in 
splendid  metre  and  belongs  to  a  literary  a^e. 
The  dates  of  the  Schools  of  Pbiiosopliy,  the 
Dtr.isana  of  the  hiodus,  depend  on  that  of 
Buddha,  who  lived  544  B.  C.  according  to  the 
hindus,  and  350  B.  C.  according  to  German 
oritios.  The  Bhagavat  GIta,  the  Mahabarat  and 
the  Kamayana  are  to  the  hindu  all  that  the 
bible,  the  newspaper  and  the  library  are  to 
Europeans. — Taylor, 

BHAGAVAT  I-  Sans.  In  hindu  mythology 
is  the  wife  of  Bha^avan.  Bhagavati,  Sans. 
is  from  bhoga,  to  endure  or  enjoy. 

BHAGAVAT  PURAN A.  One  of  the  books 
of  the  iiindus,  styled  Puraoa,  of  which  there 
are  eighteen.  The  Vishnn  Purana  is  that  best 
known*     See  Sumatra. 

BHAGAVEN  SAKYA  MUNI.  A  name  en- 
graved on  a  copper  plate  found  in  the  relic 
chamber  of  one  of  the  Kenneri  caves,  age  2nd 
century,  B.  G.     See  Inscriptions,  p.  891. 

BH  AGEL  A.  See  Bagela . 
.  BHaGELOUND.  "The  land  of  theBhagel." 
Bewah  is  the  capital  of  Bhagelkhund,  founded 
by  the  Bhagela  Rajpoots,  a  .branch  of  the  So- 
lanki  kings  of  Anhulwarra.—  Tod's  JRaJoBtkan^ 
Vol,  I,  See  Bagelkand ,  Gnzerat. 

BHAUGELPOOa.  A  revenue  district  of 
Bengal,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  Bahar* 

BHAGIRATHA.  One  of  the  Solar  dynasty. 
See  Surva  Vanaa. 

BHAGIRATTI  PEAK,  in  L.  30°  56'  N. 
&.;  and  L.  78"  59' 1.  E.isin  Garhwal,  near  the 
origin  of  the  Bhagiratti  river,  and  21,390  feet. 
9.  T.  S.  in  height.  Herbert  and  Hodgson  call 
ihis  peak .  the  *"*  Pyramid," .  and  give  Lat.  N. 
30°'54'  6'  ;  f.ong.  Gr.  79**  .r  8*  ;  E.  Height 
2U379  itti.-^&hlaff. 

BHAGMUTTY.  A  river  of  Nepaul.  Katman- 
du, the  capital  is  built  at  the  junction  of  the 
Jphagmutty  and  Bishmutty. 

BHAG-NUGGUR.    The  ancient  namQ  of 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekkan. 
..  BHAGNUR  The   rich  alluvial  lands  under 
the  Jumna.     . 

BHAGOOL.  A  river  of  Shahjehanpore  and 
tanning  near  Shahi  in  the  Baieilly  district, 

BHAGTA.  A  tribe  of  the  Ahir  raoe.  - 

BHAGALPUR>  ittL.25^  14'  8^  N.  Long. 
86^56:6''  E..iii  Bahari  on  th«  right  bank 


of  the  Ganges,  143  miles  E.  of  Dinapur.  At 
the  level  of  the  railway  it  is  154  feet  above  tk 
sea.  Hooker  mentions  that  he  found  growing 
here  the  Tecoma  jaaminoides,  Erythrina  ;  AcUn- 
sonia,  Bombax,  teak,  banyan,  peepul,  siisoo; 
Casuarinay  Terminalia,  Melia  and  Baiihinia.— 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  I.  p.  92.  See  India,  328  9. 
Kol.  536. 

BHAGWAN.  HiKO.  God,  Lord,  the  deity, 
the  aupreme  Creator.  Amongst  VaisbnaTa 
hindus,  a  name  of  Vishnu.    See  Bhagavan, 

BHAGWAN  A,  in  Baluchistan,  is  a  cave  in 
a  rock  filled  with  the  dried,  mum  my  •like  bodies 
of  infants  some  of  which  when  seen  bj  Dr. 
had  a  comparatively  recent  appearance. 

BHAI,  Hind.  Brother,  comrade,  from'whick 
are  many  compound  words  :  Bkai-band,  leh- 
tives,  connections,  fellow  townsmen.  BkjfueUn 
or  Hhai-bhant  landa  held  *in  common  bj  nh- 
tives. — Filiate  Sup,  Glos.  jp.  64. 

BHAI  Latterly  the  title  ofBhsee  vaiia 
practice  frequently  given  to  any  Sikh  of  emineDt 
sanctity,  whether  his  ancestor  were  the  oompt* 
nion  of  a  ^ooroo  or  not.  The  Behdi  aid  Sodhi, 
however,  confine  themselves  to  the  disUoetive 
names  of  their  tribes,  as  the  Behdee  ealled  tiiem- 
selves  Bftba  and  the  Sodhee  sometiDei  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  title  of  gooroo,  as  i^e 
representatives  of  Govind  and  Ram  Daa.'C««- 
ninghanCs  History  of  the  Sikhs^p,  65. 

BHAI  BHAG  rOO.  The  founder  of  tbe 
Ky  thul  family.  He  was  a  useful  partisan  of  Lord 
Lake,  but  waa  subsequently  reduced  to  coispi- 
rative  insignificance  under  the  operation  of  tke 
British  system  of  escheat.  Dhurrum  Siogii, 
the  anceator  of  the  respectable  BhaiofBt- 
greean,  a  place  between  the  Sutlej  and  Jamtfi 
was  likewise  a  follower  of  llur  Raee. 

BHAIAD,  Hind.  A  brotherhood,  a  tffi 
enven  to  the  kinsmen  of  a  Jharejah  chief.  See 
Bhai. 

BHAf-BIRRUNG.  The  seed  of  a  plaj 
brought  to  Ajmere,  from  Harowtee,  comiiierad 
warm  and  used  in  mesalih, '  and  in  preacrip* 
tions  to  promote  digestion. — Gerd.  Jled,  Topn 
p.  126. 

BHAI-BTA,  Bbrm.  ?  In  Amherst,  atia- 
her  used  for  house  posts,  •commonly  .caW 
White  Jarool. — Captain  Dance. 

BHAIL,tHiND.    Salix,  sp. 

BHAINS,  Hind,  a  male  buffalo.  »»«■•, 
Hind,  a  ahe  buffalo.  | 

B  H  AINbH,  HiUD.    Salix  tetraapemit.     | 

BHAt.PHAMBA.  The  flowers  of'Pjjj" 
brought  to  Ajraere  from  Harowtee,  cowidewl 
warm,  and  used  to  promote  digestion,— w*'^ 
Med.  Top.  p.  126. 

BHAIRA.  See  Oryaa  aativn. 

BHAIRAVA,  Sanscrit,    Tremendous, 
title  of  Mahadeva^  as  the  destroyer.    Bbiioi^ 
or  Bharui  is  an  incarnation  or  a  son  of  Stra,  a 
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BHAKTA  OR  BHiGiT. 


BHAKULKJLIBT. 


h&  dettivctm  character,  and  of  Kalu     He 
daitj,  and  can    only   be  8ati»- 


it  a 


M  by  blood.     He  eat  off  tbe  fifth  head  of 
Bi^ina,   with  his  ihomb  natL     Aecording  to 
M^or  Tod  there  are  two  Bhairaya,  the  fair,  and 
the  Uack  (Gera  and  Kala,)  vho  in  the  field  of 
battle  are  the  atandard -bearers  of  their  mother. 
Tbe  uble  deity  ia  the  most  worshipped.     The 
dbg  is  sacred  to  him,  and  in  sculptures  he  is 
commonly  represented  on  one.     He  is  also 
oJbd  Bi^jranf^,  or  of  thunderbolt  frame.  Mr. 
Ward,  statea  that,  under  the  name  of  Bhairaya, 
Sira  ia  regent  of  Kaahi  ( Benases).    All  persons 
dying  at  Benares   are  entitled  to  a  place  in 
SiTt^s  heafen  ;  but  if  any  one  Tioiate  the  laws 
of  ike  Shaster  during  his  residence,  Bhairava 
griads  bim  to  death*     At  the  celebrated  Lat  of 
Bhairfa  st  Benerea,  the  Kan*phata  jogi  ascetics 
officiate  as  priests.     A  temple  is  dedicated  to 
Bhjra  and  hie  wiffe  Jaycesuri  at  Leni,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Poona^  into  which  people 
bittea  by  snalva  are  broaght,  and,  hindua  be- 
liefp,  invariably  recover*    Bhyru  will  not  cyen 
permit  tbe  neem-tree,  used   as  a  preservative 
afloat  tbe  bttea  of  snakes,  to  grow  near  the 
place,  aa  all  persons  so  bitten   are   under  his 
special  caie.     Ia  the  temple  of  Evlas  at  Ellora 
is  a  beautiful  soulpture  of  him  bearing  in  his 
bands  tbe  damare,  the  hooded  snake,  and   ap- 
pireatly  a  richly   sculptured    sceptre.-*  Co^a 
ify<JL  Hind.  p.  73, 

BHAIRAVA-JOAP.  "  At  some  distance  to 
tbe  aorth  of  the  Jaina  temples  of  Girnar  and 
above  them  ou  the  verge  of  the  hill,  stands  a 
bugaiiMalated  rock,  the  Bhairava  joap,  or  'Leap 
of  Deatk,'  otherwise  styled  the  Rajamela-vana- 
pathar^he  *  desire  realizing  rock,' — whence 
bindva  bave  often  been  tempted  by  demoniac 
superstition  to  throw  themselves  away  in  the 
hope  of  a  happy  future.  Laying-  a  cocaimt  on 
tbe  dinj  verge  of  this  rock,  the  deluded  victim 
attempt  to  poise  himself  upon  it  and  in  anoiher 
iosttDt  he  is  beyond  humanity's  reach,  and  his 
body  a  prey  to  tbe  vultures  that  soar  undrr  the 
lofty  cliff.  Siich  suicide  has  long  been  forbid- 
den, bot  only  three  or  four  years  ago  three 
Koabi,  keeping  secret  their  intentions,  ascended 
•ad  made  the  fatal  leap  ;  some  Rabari  had  aIso 
determined  to  do  the  same,  but  were  res- 
tiained.'* 

BU\IIACHABA  viUagea  owned  by  people 
discendants  from  a  oommon  atock.  See  Bhai, 
Bhaiad. 

;  BHAJEPOOR,  in  Long.  80^  53'  E.  and 
lal  »8«  19'  N. 

BH&JJ,  HisD.  SAKfl.  Greens. 

IHAKRA,  Uu(D.  Tribulus  lanuginoana 
ttiT.Uneatris. 

WACKL  a  yellow  earth  used  in  eoarse 
dj«««tllQU«n. 

BHAKTA  oe  BHAGAT,  a  term  amongst 
the  Ttidmia^  nour  usually  applied  to  a  puri- 


tan, or  any  individual  more  devout  than  his 
neighbours.  The  Bhakta  formerly  were  a  sect 
who  worshipped  Vishnu  as  Vasudeva. —  WiUon. 
See  Bhagavata*  Hindu. 

BHAKTA.  Hind.  See  Dakshina. 

BHAKTA  MALA,  a  work  in  which  is  em- 
bodied the  legendary  history  of  all  the  moat 
celebrated  Bhakta  or  devotees  of  the  Yaish- 
nava  order.  It  was  originally  written  in  a 
Hindi  dialect,  by  Nabha  Ji,  about  A.  D.  1680, 
but  was  added  to  by  Narayan  Das  who  pro- 
bably wrote  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  This 
termed  the  Mala  was  added  to  in  A.  D.  1713  by 
Krishna  Das,  the  additions  being  named  the 
Tika.— TTi^aow. 

BHAKTI   in  hindiiism,   signifies  a  union 
of  implicit  faith  with  incessant  devotion.    The 
doctrine  of  the  Bhakta  was  an  important  in- 
novation upon  the  primitive  hindu  religion.  The 
object  of  the  Vedas,  as  exhibited  in  the  Vedan- 
ta,  seema  to  have  been  tbe  inculcation  of  fixed 
religious  duties  as  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  deities  or  of  any  deity  ; 
and,  beyond  that,  the  necessity  of  overcoming 
material  impurities,  by  acts  of  self-denial  and 
profound  mediUtion  ;  and  so  fitting  the  spiritual 
part  for     its    return  to  its   original   source. 
This  system  was  diffused   tl^roughout  the  old 
pagan  world.     But   the  fervent  adoration  of 
one  deity  superseded   all   thia  neceasily,   and 
broke  down  practice  and  speculation,  moral 
duties  and  political  distinctions*    In  the  Bba- 
gavat,  Krishna  is  made  to  declare  that  to  his 
worshipper,  such  worship  presents  whatever  he 
wishes, — paradise-like  rations,  godhead,  &c.  and 
is  infinitely  more  efficaoions  than  any  or  all 
observances,  than   abstraction,  than  knowledge 
of  tbe  diviite  nature,  than  the  subjugation  of 
the  passions,  than  the  practice  of  the  Yoga, 
than  chsrity,  than   virtue,  or  anything  that  is 
deemed    most    meritorious.      An    important 
consequence  results  from  these  premises — that 
as  all  men  are  alike  capable  of  feeling  the  sen- 
timents of  faith  and  devotion,   it  foUowa  that 
all  castes  becouM  by  such  sentiments  equally 
pure.      Amongst    the    Yantswara    sectarians 
founded  by  Chaitanya,  all  persons  of  all  castes 
are  admitted  into  the  sect  and  all  are  at  liberty 
to  sink   their  civil  differences   in   the  general 
cireulation  of  mendicant .  and  ascetic  devotees 
in  which  eharaoter  they  receive  food  from  any 
hands,  and  of  course  eat  and  live  with  each 
other,  without  regard  to  former  distinctions. 
In  like  manner,  as  followers  of  one  faith,  all 
individuals  are  equally  entitled  to  the  presad,  or 
food  which  has  been  previoualy  presented  to  the 
deity  and  it  is  probably  the  distribution  of  this, 
annually,  at  Jaganath,  that  has  given   rise  to 
the  idea  that  at  this  place  all  eastes  of  hind  us 
eat  together. 

BHAKULKAIBT;  in  L.  78*;  3'  E,  and  L- 
23?  47'  N. 
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BHAMO. 


BHANG. 


BHAL.  A  tribe  of  proprietory  raj  puts,  in  Se* 
candrabad,  Balundahahr,  Hatras  and  Tuppnl  in 
AliznTh.—Elliot 

BHALABIPOOEA.  Aaubmerged  city  inKat- 
tiwAr,  inland  from  Bbownugu>ur,  covered  with 
1 8  feet  of  alluvium.  Half  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages around  are  built  from  the  bricks  and 
carved  stones  of  the  ancient  city.  — Dr.  Nichol- 
son, Bombay  Times,  February  1852.  See  Ba- 
labhi. 

BHALGAON.  Two  towns  in  India  one  in 
L.  78^  20'  E.  and  L.  22°  53'  N.  the  other  in 
L.  85°  19'  E.  and  L.  27«  45'  N. 

BHALIKA,  contemporary  with  Dhritaraah- 
tra^  and  the  five  brothers  Paudu,  Bhalika 
means  the  Bactrian,  from  Balkh»  the  later  form 
of  the  name  of  that  city. 

BHALLATAKI,  Sans,  also  BhalUtamu. 
also  Arushkhara.  Sa.ns.  Bhilawa,  Hind.  Se- 
raecarpus  anacardium,  L.  Marking  nut. 

B  HALL  A,  Bbng.  Semecarpus  anaeardium. 
Marking  nut  tree. 

BHaLLODE  in  L.  73<>  20'  E.  and  L,  2P 
51' N. 

BHALOO,  Hind.    A  bear. 

BHALLOO  SOOR.  Hind.  Melea  collaris, 
also  M.  albo$(ularis. — Blytk, 

BHANSULTAN.  The  Bhal  rajput  clan 
who  live  in  Benaudhra  and  Goruckpoor. 

BHALUNJ.  A  town  in  L.  84«^  4'  E.  and 
L.  27°  33'  N. 

BHAMAH.  A  race  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul 
supposed  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Newar.  The 
Bhamah  shaves  his  head  like  the  Bhotiah. 

BHAMADATASA.  The  name  of  a  king  on 
one  of  the  coins  of  the  Ramadatta  series  of 
Kaling;a. 

BHAMADATTA.  A  king  of  Kalinga,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Brahmadatta,  who  at  Buddha's 
death  received  the  tooth  relic  at  Kalinga.  See 
Inscriptions,  p.  384. 

BHAMBUR.  A  ruined  town  in  Hind,  on 
the  banks  of  the  ludus,  captured  during  the 
khalifat  of  Harun-ur-Bashid. 

BHAMO  in  upper  Burmah,  distant  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  N.  N«  E.  from 
the  royal  city  of  Mandalay.  The  old  town  of 
Bhamo  lies  two  days  journey  up  the  Tapan 
river,  one  of  the  nearest  tributaries  of  the  Irra- 
waddv  in  that  localitv,  Shans  were  onoe  the 
principal  settlers  in  the  old  town.  The  present 
cily  is  situated  about  forty  miles  west  of  t)ie 
Chinese  frontier,  and  contains  about  two  thou* 
sand  houses,  liaving  a  wall  and  raised  embank- 
ment all  round  it.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of 
brick,  built  principally  by  the  Chinese,  of  whom 
about  one- half  of  the  population  is  composed. 
The  remainder  are  Shan; and  Burmese.  It 
carries  on  a  trade  by  means  of  caravans,  with 
some  of  the  large  cities  in  Western  China,  in 
woollen,  cotton  and  silk  goods.  Several  large 
flourishing  villages,   embowered  by  trees,  are  j 


found  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  Chi- 
nese temple,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarb 
able  buildings  in  that  town.  Though  not  kept 
in  very  decent  repair,  it  is  considered  rather  i 
handsome  building,  one  of  the  first  erected  oh 
the  site  of  the  present  town.  See  Bamo,  Ghint, 
India,  p.  344.  Ka-khyen.  Panthay,  Maho- 
med an. 

BHAMOBEE  in  Long.  78  ^  24'  £.  and 
Lon^  28  o  18'  N. 

BHAMTI,  also  Bhamatya  ;  inBerar,  Bham- 
watya,  a  pick-pocket,  a  thief. 

BtlAN.  A  captive  seized  by  a  Bahr*Wattiah. 
See  Bahrwaltiah,  Kajpoots. 

BHAN,  Hind.  Sindi.  Populus  Eaphratica, 
the  Euphrates  poplar,  grows  in  N.  W.  Uimi- 
laya  ;  used  in  Sind  for  rafters  and  turning  voit. 
It  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency. 

BHAN,  Hind.  Rhus  ootinus  ;  its  leaves  an 
used  as  a  tan. 

BHAN-BHWAY,  Burm.  In  Tavoy,  uicd 
for  house  posta  like  Sisaoo.  (Qu,  is  this  the 
Bhai  Bya)  ? 

BH  AND.  A  clan  descended  from  tbe  Bibrn* 
pia  clan,  they  are  singers,  dancers  and  change 
their  costumes  as  mimics.  Bahrupia  is  irom 
two  hindi  words,  **  Bahu"  many,  "nipia" 
countenances. — BUioi, 

BRAND,  Hind,     Geranium  nodosum. 

BHANDAR,  a  mixture  sacred  to  Kandoba, 
of  powdered  turmeric  and  another  substance. 

BHANDAR  in  Long.  88«>  10'  E  and  Lai. 
27^33'N. 

BHANDAR.  Acocoanat  tree  toddy  drawer. 

BHAND  BHAGTEEAH,  Hind.  Mimics, 
actors 

BHANDER.  The  desert,  S.  W.  of  Eajpu- 
tanah.     See  Me  war. 

BHANDIBAJAN,    Hind.   Sageretia  Bran- 

drethiana. 

BHANDUCK  in  Long.  79**  12'  B,  and 
Lat.  20M  r  N. 

BHANDUGAON  in  Long.  75?  41' E.  and 
Lat.  18<»2rN. 

BHANG,  Hind.  Peks.  Sansc. 

Subjah,  Subji,  I  Banghi Tm.  1^ 

Bidhi Quz>  Hind.  | 

The  larger  leaves  and  capsules  of  the  dried 
heinp  plant.  Cannabis  sativa  are  usually  terv- 
ed  Bhang.  They  are  used  by  the  natl^« 
of  India  for  making  an  intoxicatinif  drmk 
bearing  the  same  name,  also  foj^  ®'"?^"^ 
the  powdered  leaves  are  used  in  infusion  aw 
in  sweetmeats  as  an  intoticatiag  drug.  It/" 
generally  in  a  liquid  form,  and  is  fi*'^y."jj 
toxicating.  Its  recipe  is  hemp  leaves,  waahed 
in  water,  3  drams  ;  black  pepper,  45  gnan«' 
cloves,  nutmegs  and  mace,  of  each  11 J  g'wnSj 
triturate,  the  ingredients  with  eight  ouBcesoi 
water,  or  milk,  or  with  tbe  juice  of  watcMnelon 
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seed  or  eacumber  seed,  and  fttrain.  The  spices 
lender  it  more  inebriating.  The  hemp-»plant  in 
tropical  ooun tries  also  exudes  a  gum^  a  very  pow- 
erful stimnlsting  narootic,  which  it  does  not  pro- 
duce in  oold  countries.  It  is  the  Ghanas  of  India* 
The  dried  leaves  under  the  name  of  baogh 
partake  of  this  narootio  principle,  and  are  used 
all  oyer  India,  to  produce  intoxicating  effects. 
Under  the  Burmese  government  at  Tavoy,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  cultivate  the  plant  without 
a  licence  from  Government.  Sometimes  a  ge- 
neral permission  was  given,  and  at  other  times 
II  general  prohibition  would  be  issued.  Through- 
out India  also  bhang  is  one  of  the  ex- 
ciseable  ariicles  and  the  plants  are  taxed  for 
revenue.-- JViWibi^.  Herklots.  Mason,  FtnoelL 
FamUaur.     See  Cannabis. 

BHANGAE  BIJ,  Hind.   Asphodelus  fistu- 
losos. 


...  HiNO. 

...Eno. 
...Hind. 


1) 


Lai  Begi. ...     . . . H ind. 

Khak-rob ^ 

Toti Tam.&Tsl. 


Scavenger... 

HaUKhor... 

Mehtttr... 

A  person  acting  as  a  scavenger  in  a  household. 
They  are  often  mahomedans  and  often  of  the 
Madega  caste.  They  are  found  all  over  India, 
well  to  doy  earning  very  large  incomes,  but 
they  are  becoming  fewer  daily  as  many  emi- 
grate and,  uorler  British  rule,  educate  their 
children  for  hii^her  avocations.  The  word  is 
probably  from  Bhanei,  the  shoulder  stick  for 
carrying  weights.  The  descriptions  given  of 
them  by  Wilson  and  Elliot  are  no  longer  appli. 
cable.  One  mnn  in  a  small  hamlet  in  Berar 
was  eamini;  Rs.  37  monthly. 

BHANGI.  A  labourer  who  carries  burthens 
with  a  shoulder  pole  like  a  milk-maid. 

BHANGI,  UiND.  A  shoulder  pole  with 
slings  from  which  boxes  are  suspended.  In  the 
Panjab,  Dandy  poles,  Banghy  poles  and  shafts 
are  made  of  the  timber  of  Acer  cultratum  ; 
Bambusa  arundinacea  ;  Betula  bhojputra  ;  Co. 
tooeaster  obtusa  ;  Ficus  Indica  ;  Fraxinus 
floribunda  ;  Fraxinua  Xanthylloides  ;  Gre- 
wia  oppositifolia  ;  Lagerstroemia  parviflora  ; 
Quercus  diiatata  ;  Quercus  semicarpifolia ; 
Taxus  baccata  and  Alnus  campeatris. 

BHaNGRA,  Hind.  Eclipta  ereota,  also 
Yiscum  album. 

BHaNPOORA  in  Long.  75*  50'  E.  and 
Lat.  S^'^  30'  N. 

BHANPOOBA,  near  Bhanpoora,  is  a  small 
rivulet  called  the  Rewa,  coming  from  the  glen 
of  the  pass,  near  which  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Jcawnnt  Rao  Holcar,  adjoiiiins:  the  scene  of  his 

f(i«itMt  glory. — Tod'M  JRajasihau^    Vol.  IL  p. 

719. 

BEANS,     UiND.    Bambusa  arundinacea : 
anybariwo. 

BHAXBAKA,  a  branch  of  the  Ahir  tribe. 
BUABT,  Sans.  Bbng.    Tolkameria  infor- 


tnnata. — Roxb,  Clerodendron  inf6rtunatum. — 
Linn,     Syn.  of  Clerodendron  viscosum.—  Vmt, 

BHANTA,     Sans.     Solanum  melongena. 

BHANWAR,   Hind.    Ipomsea   sessiliflora. 

BUAO,  Mahr.  a  brother,  a  cousin,  an 
honorific  adjunct  to  names,  as  Sadaseva  Rao 
Bbao. 

BHAO,  Hind.  A  daughter-in-law.  Bhao 
Begum,  the  Begum  daughter-in-law. 

BHAOLEB.  Rent  of  land  paid  in  kind. 

BHAORA.  a  scattered  migratory  tribe  in 
the  peninsula  of  India  who  snare  game  and  wild 
beasts.  They  are  stvled  Pardhi  by  the  Caua- 
rese,  and  Harn  Pardhi,  and  Ham  Shikari  in 
the  Dekhan,  and  the  British  style  them  the 
Shikari  and  hunter  oaste. 

BEAR,  also  written  Bhur  are  an  aboriginal 
race  in  Central  India,  of  whom  the  Raj- bhur, 
the  Bhurut  and  Bburputwa  are  sections  though 
they  do  not  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They 
are  said  to  have  occupied  the  tract  from  Gc- 
ruckpur  to  iBundelound  and  Saugor,  and  many 
old  stone  forts  there  are  ascribed  to  them,  but 
in  that  part  of  India  they  are  now  tilling  the 
meanest  situations,  on  the  hills  to  the  east 
of  Mirzapur,  the  principalities  of  Korar 
Kurrich  and  Huraha,  are  however  each  held  by 
Bhurrajahs.— i?/Zio4|>.  83.    See  India,  p.  327. 

BHAKA,  Hind.    Hire. 

BHARADI,  the  goddess  of  learning,  a  name 
of  Saraswati. 

BUARADWAJA  appears  in  the  Bamayana 
as  a  sage  residing  at  Prayaga  or  Allahabad, 
where  a  temple  dedicated  to  him  still  exists  on 
the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  Maha- 
bharat,  Bharadwaja,  is  described  as  residing  at 
Haridwar,  and  the  father  of  Drona  the  military 
preceptor  of  the  Pandava  and  Kaurava  princes. 
He  is  also  the  parent  of  Arundhati,  the  wile  of 
Vaishtha.  Sir  H.  Elliot  suggests  that  there 
may  have  been  two  saints  of  nearly  the  same 
name,  Bharadwaja  and  Bh&radwaja  ?  In  San- 
sorit  the  long  A  indicates  descent :  as  Stfgara 
from  Sagara,  Bhagirathee  from  Bhagiratha.  In 
the  same  way  Drona  the  son  of  Bh&radwaj,  is 
called  Bhiradwaj  in  the  Mahabharata.  See 
Hindu. 

BHARAJAY  fiUNDER  in  Long.  67  <^ 
46'  £.  and  Lat.  U  <=>  30'  N. 

BHARANGI.  Vcrbesina  proslrafa.  The 
bark  of  the  stem  of  this  small  plant  is  brought 
to  Ajmere  from  Harowtee.  It  is  considered  warm, 
and  is  used  to  promote  digestion. — Gen,  Med. 
Top.  p.  12(i. 

BHARANGI  CHETTU,  also  Gantu  bh^r- 
angi,  Clerodendron,  Sp.  W.  68.— Bharga,— 
and  Br.  1259'~Bhargni,  which  are  explained 
to  be  Clerodendron  Jiphonanthus  but  evidently 
refer  to  another  species  of  Clerodendron  called 
Gantu  bharangi.  q-  v. 
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BHABAO  from  Bharara,  a  field  of  a  %izt  to 
require  a  bhara  of  seed,  li  is  a  term  in  use  in 
the  Himalaya. 

BHAKATA.  Bharata  the  founder  of  a  dy- 
nasty in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indus.  The  line 
ended  with  Samvarana,  being  driven  from  the 
Indus  country,  westward  by  the  Fankala.  Bha- 
rata is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  eatablish 
a  raj  in  India,  but  this  probably  means  merely 
a  new  dynasty.^ — Bunsen,  Vol,  Hi,  p.  558, 
589).    SeeBalia. 

BHARATA,  a  dynasty  in  India  known  as  the 
Bharatidse  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  Pankala. 
Their  last  ruler  was  Samvarma  who  was  driven 
by  the  Pankala  westward.  Under  this  name, 
Bunsen  supposes  two  historical  accounts.  The 
first  Bharata,  a  supposed  son  of  Bhumanya,  he 
thinks  is  the  name  of  the  primitive  race,  who 
settled  in  Central  Hindnstan,  the  Madhyadesa 
or  Aryavarta.  The  Bharata  kingdom  seems  to 
have  been  established  betwera  B.  C.  3,600  and 
8,200.  The  country  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
Pankala,  and  it  was  followed  by  an  interregnum 
B.  C.  589.  (See  Inscriptions.)  Wheeler  says 
that  Bharata,  son  of  Dushyanta  was  of  the 
Aryan  race,  and  established  the  Bharata  king- 
dom in  Hindustan,  amidst  a  preceding  people. 
Some  authors  of  Europe  have  lately  endeavour- 
ed to  apply  the  term  Bharata,  to  the  entire  of 
India,  but  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  formed  by 
the  Bharata  is  extremely  uncertain.  It  seems 
however  to  have  had  tributary  kings  or  king- 
doms in  alliance,  and  it  probably  varied  in 
extent  with  the  usual  fortunes  of  nations.  A 
slokam  in  the  Sanskrit  work,  the  Amarakosha, 

Ariavartaha  punia  bhumi  hi, 
Mad'hiam  Yindhya  Himava  Yoho, 

i,  e.  **  The  Arian  country,  tlie  sacred  land  (lies) 
between  ihe  Yindhya  and  the  Himalaya/'  indi- 
cates  the  raling  raee  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  held  by  them  at  'the  period  that 
Amara  Sinha  wrote  the  Amara-kosha.  Doryo- 
dhana,  son  of  rajah  Draupada  of  Panchala 
aided  the  Kaurava  in  the  battle  at  Kuru- 
kshetra,  as  also  did  the  king  of  Magadha. 
The  poem  of  the  Mahabharata  contains 
100,000  verses,  each  verse  containing  32 
syllables.  The  groundwork  of  the  poem, 
the  Kaurava  and  Pandava  war,  contains  24,000 
verses.  This  leading  story  commences  with 
Atri,  a  flash  of  light  from  whose  eye  pro- 
duced the  moon  (which  in  Sanskrit  is  male), 
aud  that  being  was  the  ancestor  of  the  lunar 
dynasty  of  kings.  One  of  these  kings  was 
Parn  ravas,  whose  love  for  the  heavenly  nymph 
Vrvasi  is  detailed  in  Kalidasa's  drama  Yikra- 
morvasi : — his  descendants  in  a  direct  line  were 
A)  as,  Nabusha  and  Tagati  the  last  becoming  the 
father  of  Puru  and  Yadu.    The  line  of  Yadu 


Krishna  and   Balarama,  who  have  beoome  re- 
puted as  incarnations    of    the  ^od  YialuM. 
Purn's  son  was  Dushyanta,  who  married  &ikna« 
tala,    and    their    son    was    Bharata.       From 
Bharata  descended   sucoeasively  Uastin,  Kuro 
and  Santanu.     Santanu  married  Batyarati,  al- 
ready the  mother  of  Yyaia,  but   their  ehildra 
died     without  ofifspring,  and  Saiyavati    thea 
asked   her  son  Tyasa  to  marry   her  widowed 
daughters-in-law,     by  one    of    them    he  had 
Dhritaraahtra    born    blind    and    by     another 
Pandu  born  a  leper  or  an  albino.  Dhritaraahtia 
married    Gandhari,  and  amongst    their    maay 
<;hildren  were  Duryodhana  also  called  Suyodha* 
aa  and  Dahsasana,  these  were  the  Kaarara. 
Pandu  married  two  wives,  viz.  Priiha  aiaier  of 
Vasudeva   and   aunt  of  Kriahaa,  and   Madri 
By  Pritha,  he  had  three  sons,  Yudhiahihira, 
Bhima  and   Arjuna,  by   Madri.  twina   Vaknhi 
and  Sahadeva   and    these  were   the    Pandara. 
Both  the  Kaurava  and  the  Pandava  were  related 
to  Krishna,  but  the  Pandava   more   nearly  so, 
owing  to   their  mother  Pritha  being  aunt  of 
Krislma.     Yyasa  the  compiler  of  the  Jfaha- 
bharata  is  the  reputed  grandfather  of  bath  the 
Kaurava  and  the  Pandava.     It  is  the  series  of 
events,   which   happened  in  the    life  of  ihe 
Kaurava  and  Pandava,  that  forms  the  ground 
work  of  the  great  epos  of  the  Mahabharata, 
and  they  may  thus  be  briefly  related  : 

Santanu  had  resided  in  Hastinapur,  the 
ancient  Dehli  and  after  his  demise,  Dhritarash- 
tra  was  by  seniority  entitled  to  succeed,  fiat 
as  he  was  blind,  he  resigned  the  throne  ia 
favour  of  his  brother  Paudu.  The  latter  be- 
came a  powerful  monarch,  but  after  a  whQe, 
having  become  tired  uf  his  regal  duties,  he 
abdicated  and  retired  to  the  forests  of  the 
Himalaya,  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  sport, 
the  chase.  His  brother  Dhritaraahtra,  then 
resumed  the  reins  of  government,  but  being 
blind,  his  uncle  Bhishma  governed  for  him  and 
conducted  the  education  of  his  sons.  After  a 
while  Pandu  died  and  his  widow  Pritha  ani 
her  tve  sons  returned  to  Dhritarashtra's 
court  to  be  educated  along  with  his  owa 
children,  their  cousins.  But  the  Pandara 
brothers  were  superior  lads  and  their  oousia 
Duryodhana  out  of  jealousy  tried  to  destroy 
them,  first  by  poison,  then  at  trials  of  arms : 
Subsequently,  Drona,  a  brahman ,  who  had  taog&t  . 
the  Kaurava,  brought  about  a  reconciltitibD,  • 
and  the  relatives  unitedly  attacked  Dnpada, 
king  of  Panohala  (Ganouj)  who,  principslly  by 
the  Panda va's  aid  was  defeated.  On  this,  the 
blind  king  Dhritaraahtra  resolved  to  paasoier 
his  son  Duryodhana  aud  named  his  nqihew 
Yudhisthera,  the  eldest  of  the  Pandava  to  the 
throne,  and  their  cousin  Duryodhana  made 
another  effort  to  destroy  them  by  burning  tbem 


'trcquired  celebrity  through  Yasudeva  and    his  I  alive.    This,  also,  they  escaped,  but  they  cod 
sister  Kunti  or  PrithSi  and  also  through  his  sons  |  sidered  it  advisable  to  conceal  themaelyeiy  whicli 
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iky  did  by  tstuming  the  form  of  tteudicuni 
I  brahnuDS  and  retired  to  the  foreeU.    A.ftor 
MIII6  time  they  were  iaformed  bjr  Vyasa  that 
Dropida  king  of  the  Panchala  would  make  hk 
daughter  Draupadi,  <|ueeii  of  a  tournainent  to 
be  woQ  by  the  moat  euooesaful  competitor,  aod 
ahe  waa  voa  ^y  Aijana.     On  this  oceurrait  a 
oi?il  ceoimotion  in  whieh  Drupada  nearly  lo»t 
Us  life,-*-but  Draupadi  went  with  the  Pamhive 
hiatheia  and  beoame  their  joint  polyiandiie  wife. 
At  that  time,  chaatity  prior  to  marriage  doea 
not  aaem  to  have  been  adhered  to,  for  Satyaratii 
who  married  Kuru,  had  previoualy  born   a  aon 
(the  celebrated  Vyasa).     And,  to  an  impetuoua 
MM,  Pritha,  auttt  of  Xriahua^  who  aubaequently 
married  Pandu,  had  previously  born  a  aon  Kama, 
ia  some  miraculoua  manner  :  and,  both  Kriahna 
and  Bal  £ama  are  aaid  to  have  aesooiated  with 
their  mi«  before  ahe  waa  married  to  Arjana, 
aa  his  seeoad  wife.     After  the  tournament,  the 
XaoiiTa  and  Paudava  made  peace,  the  former 
to  raiga  at  Hastinapur,  the  ancient  Dehli,  and 
the  Pudava  at  Khaadavapraatha,  the  modern 
DeUi.    Yadhiahthra  the  eldest  of  the  Pandava, 
idgned  so  aoooeaafully  that  he  reaohed   to  de- 
dtre  himself  emperor,  by  the  performance  of 
the  Bajasaya  aaorifice.     Tkia  waa  accomplished 
with  nueh  apkodour,   but   Yudhishthra  waa 
sfienrards  involved  by  hia  cousin  Duryodhaiia, 
ia  a  game  at  diee,  and  Yudhishthra  lost  every- 
thing, kingdom,   wealth,    and   hia  joint   wife 
Draupsdi.    Duryodhana  offered  to  restore  their 
kingdom  if  they  would  exile  tbemsdvea  for  1 3 
yean.   In  theae  13  yeara,  they  all  took  aer- 
Tice  with  kin^  Virata  of  Mataya  and  ultimately 
defended  him  against  an  attack  ol  Duryodhana. 
On  this  account,   Virata    gave   his    daughter 
yttiiaia  marriage  to  Abhimanya,  aon   of  Ar- 
juaa  hy  Subahdra.     In  claiming  restoration  to 
their  kingdom,  at  the  close  of  the  IS  ye&ra,  the 
Paadara  first  tried  Degotiations,  offering  to  be 
content  with  five  small  towns,  and  they  ultimate- 
IjresolTed  to  fight  it  out  on  the  plain  of  Kuru- 
l^i^fitra,  the  rulea  of  battle  being  duly  laid  down< 
la  the  batde  that  enaued,  and  which  lasted  18 
^7^  the  Kaurava  loat  auecea&ively  all  their 
chttfa,  Bhiahma  on  the  10th  day,  Drona  on  the 
ifth  day,  Karna  on  the  secoiKl  day,  and  their 
hat  eomuaader  Salya  waa  killed  on  the  firat 
d^  of  hia  command.     In  theae  battles,  much 
^  play  was  .practiaed  on  both  aides.    After 
|he  cloae  of  the  battle  Yudhiahthira  waa  elected 
hair  apparent  of  the  old  blind  king  Dhritaraah- 
ha.   Bat  the  latter  aubaequesitly  abdicated  and 
UtheKfe  of  a  recloae,  along  with  his  wife  Gan- 
^>  Pritha  the  mother  of  the  Pandava  and 
WW  Boele  Vidnra.    Vidura  aoon   died  and  all 
^mtof  the  royal  exiles  perbhed  in  a  foreat 
^^^^l*?*^.    The  grief  of   the  Pandavaa,  for 
^rr"*^'^  and  thev  too  after  hearing   alao 
of  Kihba'a  death  and  of  the  deatruction  of 
l^taAa,  imolred  to  abdicate,  and  they  all  set 


oat  fot  MottBt  Miru  bot  all  save  Yadhiahthira 
perished  before  reaching  it.  Yudhiahthira  ulti^ 
mately  entered  Indra'a  iieavea  atid  there  found 
all  the  Kaurava  relativea  and  hia  brothers. 

The  Mahabarata  contains  aa  an  episode,  the 
Bhagava^gita,  a  diacourae  on  the  Yoga  phiioso- 
phy.  Both  Professors  Lassen  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
oonsider  tliat  the  Pandava  history  in  tlie  Maha- 
bharata  eonvey  a  history  of  India  in  aueceaaive 
periods.— ^ea<i»in«/«r  Jkview,  Jpril  1068. 

BHARATA-VARSUU.  Sans.  fVom  bhara- 
ta, and  varshu,  a  place.  Bharatavarsa,  is  an  an- 
cient name  of  India,  so  called  from  king  Bha- 
rat.  It  is  still  the  faindu  name  for  the  conti* 
uetit  of  India  and  was  the  only  name  formerly 
used  by  the  natives  for  the  countries  that  theBri* 
tish  iuclude  in  the  term  India,  Hindu,  for  the 
people,  aud  Hindustan,  for  the  countty,  now 
generally  applied  by  natives  and  foreigners,  are 
probably  of  Arian  origin,  from  the  rivers,  Uaft 
Hiudu,  which  the  Arians  met  in  the  Punjab. 
Bharata  was  an  ancient  king  of  India,  and 
hence  Mr*  Wilkins  derives  its  name ;  in  so 
duing  of  couise  rejecting  the  supposition,  that 
the  river  Indus  (properly  biudbu,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced 8iudh  and  the  S.  altered  to  H,  Hiudh, 
either  gave  a  name  to  the  country,  or  received 
one  from  it :  rejecting  also  Indu,  a  name  of  the 
moon)  being  the  origin  of  Hindu  and  Hindu- 
stan, the  Sanscrit  having  no  such  words.  See 
Hetopadesa,  p.  333  ;  Inscriptions ;  Hindu. 

BHAKATI.  Sans.  Speech,  or  its  goddeaa  : 
perhapa  **  Bharadi,"  a  name  of  Saraawati,  the 
goddeaa  of  icHrning.  The  prevailing  title  of  the 
latter  Sringagri  gurua. 

BHARATKANDA.    See  Magadha. 

BHARAVA,  Hind.  Same  aa  Bharao,  a  field 
of  a  aize  needing  a  bhara  of  grain  to  be  aown. 

BHARBHANl,  Hikb.  Argemoae  Mexi- 
cann* 

BHAR-BUNJA,  Hind.  Grain  parchera, 
aelling  sweet-meata. 

BHAHGAVA,   Sans.  The  aon  of  B&rigoo. 

BHAROUDEN,  in  L.  76^  30*  E.  and  L. 
25 «  55'  N. 

BHAUI,  Hind  :  Oajanua  bi-eolor. 

BHART-KUL.  A  aub-division  of  Gour  brah* 
mana. 

BHARTTIHARI  JOGI.  An  order  of  hinda 
mendicants  who  aay  that  they  were  inatituted 
by  Bharatri  hari,  brother  of  Vikramaditva,  a 
century  before  Christ. 

BHARWI,   Hind.    Imperata  Kcenigii. 

BHAEWUniA.  See  Bahr-WaUiah.  Raj- 
pootsw 

BHASKARA,  Sans.  From  bhas,  light,  and 
kri,  to  do.  A  treatise  on  the  aun,  its  true 
nature,   in  the  Mimansa-Upanga.      See  Vidya. 

BHASKARA  ACHARYA.  An  Indian  as- 
tronomer, who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Ai^a 
Siddhaojta  in  Hindu  books.  He  is  stated  to 
have  flourished  in  the  i2o2d  year  of  th^  Cali 
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Yug  (A.  B.  1150) ;  but  it  ia  koown  that  be 
was  posterior  to  Arya>bhatta  who  wrote  his 
treatise  in  A.  D.  1822. — Oa^i.  E.  Warren.  See 
Sanakadi  Sampradayi. 

J3HASUA,  Sans.  A  dialect,  from  bhasb,  to 
speak.  The  terms  Bhasha  or  Pracrit  mean  ver- 
nacular tongues.    See  Gaura,  India,  p.  821. 

BUASHYAy  Sams.  From  Bbasha,  a  tongue, 
a  lingual  treatise.  One  of  these  treatises  was 
Written  by  Vallabha  Aoharya. 

BHASNUAM,    Saks.    Ashes. 

BHAT,  Guz.  Hind.  Paddy.  Boiled  rice. 
Curry-bhat,  Anglo-Beng.  Curry  and  rice. 
Doodh-bhat,  rice  and  milk.  A  British  nursery 
rhyme,  in  Calcutta,  ^oes 
Kitsba  kitsha  kowa  k'hai. 
Doodha  bhata  Baba  k'hai. 


Baba  k'hai  chori. 
Musalah  ka  thori. 


BHAT,    Hind.    The  Bard. 


Bhatta  Sans. 

Phatis  Greek. 

Vates  ... ...Lat. 


Bardeit. Hind. 

j^arat ....  •••...Heb. 

Bard £no. 


This  is  the   court   miuistrel  of  India,  the 
almanac  maker,  the  chronologist,    the  family 
bard,  the  astrologer,  the  geoealogist.     They  are 
found  all  over  India,  but  are  numerous  in  and 
near  Rajputanah,  theBirm-bhat  and  Ja^a-bhat, 
the  furiner  at  weddings  and  the  other  at  festive 
occasions,   recite   the  deeds  of  ancestors  ;   the 
latter  keep  the  family  records  of  raj  puts.    Bhat, 
is  however  a  word   seemingly  of  different  ori- 
gins, as  its  applications  are  very  various.     Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Wilson   in   the   Glossary 
and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  concurs  in  this,  it  is   a 
title   or   cognomen   of  learned  brahmans  ;  (2) 
also  the  name  of  a  brahmanical  tribe  in   Be- 
iiares  said  to  have  sprung   from   a    Mahratta 
father,  and  a  mother  of  the  Sarwaria  tribe  of 
brahmans ;    (3)  a  common  title  of  Mahratta 
brauiins,  especially  if  they  live   by   begging. 
The  Bbat)of  Southern  India,  is  also  the  bard,  the 
astrologer,  and  genealogist,  but,  brahmans  often 
take  their  woik,  as  iu  Kohilcund.     Accordinsr 
to  one  fable  of  their  origin,    Mahadeva  created 
a   Biiat   to   attend  to   his  lion  and   bull,   but  | 
the    bull    was   daily  killed   by  the  lion.     On 
which,  Mahadeva,  tired  with  daily   creating   a 
bull,  formed  the  Charuu,  equally  devout  as  the 
Bhat.  but  of  bolder  spirit,  and  gave  him  charge 
of  the  animals,  from  which  date  the  bull  was 
never  destroyed  by  the  \ioi\,^  ff^ilson's  Gloss. 
JEUiot*s  Supple.  Gloss.  Malcolm* sCentral  India, 
See  Bard;   Charun ;  Cutoh  j   India,  p.  334; 
Bajput. 

BHA.TA,   HiVD.     Orotalaria  Burhia. 

BHA-TA-KA.   Burm.     In  Tavoy,  a  wood 


yet  its  buildings  in  general  have  a  more  strik- 
ing appearance ;  and  its  streets,  if  not  mudi 
wider,  are  at  all  eTents  much  cleaner  thu 
those  of  the  metropolis,  a  distinction  which  it 
owes  to  its  admirable  brick  pavement.  Bhat- 
gong  lies  E.  by  S.  of  Khatmandoo,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  8  road  miles.  Its  aneieat  name 
was  Dhurmapatan,  and  it  is  called  by  the 
Newar  race,  Khopodaire  ;  by  whom  it  is  alio 
described  to  resemble  in  figure  the  Dumbroo, 
or  guitar,  of  Mahadeo.  It  is  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  brahmins  of  Nepaul,  containing 
many  more  families  of  that  order  than  Ehit- 
mandoo  and  Patun  together. 

BHAT-KATAI,  also  Bhat-katia.  Sans.  So- 
Ian  urn  Jacquini. — WiUde,  also  Solanum  Xantho- 
carpum  also  ArKcmone  Mezioana. 

BHATKOORAL,    Hind.     A  hard  dose 
grained  wood,  of  a  light  grey  color  and  not 
heavy.     Hatber  scarce  in  the  Santhsl  jnoglei 
from  Haneebahal  to  Hasdiha  about  forty  miles. 
Well  adapted  for  timber  bridges,  where  streugtii 
and  toughness  require   to  be  combined  with 
lightness. — Cale,  Engineers*  J<mrfud, 
BHATMIL,  Hind.   Argemone  Mexicaoa. 
BHAT-NAGAR,  Hind.  A  tribe  of  Kayeti, 
originally  from  Bhatner. — Elliot, 

BHAT-NIGGJ,  Hind,  Wikstriemiattliafo- 
lia. 
BHATOTAB,  Hind.  Lands  allotted  to  bards. 
BUAT-SHOLA,      Beng.      JlscbyDomeae 
Koxburghii. 

BHArTA,SAN8C.  A  sage;  according  to  Wil- 
son, a  brahmin  who  is  acquainted  with  Sanscnt 
literature. — Elliot  WiUon, 

BHATTA  ACHARYA.  A  teacher  of  Saa»- 
crit  literature. — Wilson. 

BHATTA,  Hind.  Tam.  Til.  Any  extra  il- 
lowance  in  India,  ploughman's  waees  in  kiod. 
BHATTA,  BATTA  or  BATTAK.  A  Mabjf 
race,  addicted  to   eating  human  begins.    They 
have  long  been  known  to  be  given  to  thia  on- 
usual  practice.  They  occupy  the  valley  of  Man- 
deling  and  to  the  west,  and  the  easterly  portioa 
are  under  the   dominion   of  the  Dutch.   Thi 
language  they  use  is  said  to  be  different  froo 
the  Malay  and   to  have  several  dialecta,  bat  jt 
has  an  alphabet  invented  by  themselves,  an^  n^ 
this    matter  they  are  perhaps  the  oDlybomaB 
beings  who  have  advanced  to  a  knowledge  of  ie^ 
ters,  but  continued  to  eat  each  other.    Marw 
in  his  history  of  Sumatra  notices  them.  ^ 
writings  of  Maioo  Polo  show  that  so  longag«u 
A.  D.  1390,  they  were  known  to  be addictedto 
indulgence  in  this  propensity,  and  Sir  6tamfoi<l 


used  for  common  carpentry. — Captain  Dance,  j  Baffles,  in  1820,  after  visiting  Tampanoh  bay, 


BHATANI,  a  race  of  people^  said  to  be  of 
mixed  origin. — A,  Ounningham. 

BHATGAON,  a  district  of  Nepal.  The 
town  of  same  name  \k  perhaps  superior  to 
Khatmandoo,  for  though  the  least  considerable 
of  the  three  chief  towns    in  point  of  size. 


mentioned  that  for  a  person  convicted  of  ^^ 
tery,  of  midnight  robbery,  prisoners  of  ^^^ 
a  person  intermarrying  with  another  tribe,  a 
person  treacherously  attacking  a  villsg^  > 
house  or  another  person,  the  punishment  w«a 
to  be  cut  up  and  eaten  alive.    The  most  receai 
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tnvdler  from  the  West,  Professor  Bikmore, 
from  America,  who  was  in  Samatra  in  1865 
nentioiis  that  they  are  an  inland  people,  the 
MaJays  from  Menangkabau  naving:  spread  and 
occupied  all  the  coasts.  They  believe  in  evil 
spirits  and  omens.  On  the  Dutch  acquiring 
the  possession  of  the  plain  of  the  Mandeling  val- 
l«>y,  the  Batta  dwelling  there  were  compelled  to 
abancion  their  cannabalism  but  all  beyond  Dutch 
territory,  the  race  still  continue  to  pursue  their 
old  customs.  He  had  not,  however,  been  able 
to  rerify  that  part  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  In- 
formation which  includes  marrying  into  another 
tribe  as  incurring  the  penalty.  The  Rajah  of 
Bipirok  assured  the  Dutch  Governor  at  Pednng 
that  he  had  eaten  human  fiesh  at  least  forty 
times  and  that  he  relished  it  above  everything 
tkat  he  had  ever  tasted. — Bikmore  b  Travels, 
p.  418. 

BHATTI.  A  rajput  tribe  of  Yadubansi  des- 
cent.   They  are  the  rulers  of  Jeysulmer  which 
they  founded  A.  D.  1156  and  give  their  name 
to  the  Bhatti  country,  between   Hissar  and  the 
Garra  and  called  Bbattiana.  The  tract  from  Loni 
to  Kasoa  was  called  Bhatner  after  them.  Some 
of    them    became    converts   to     mahomedan- 
ism,    afrer  Timour's  invasion.      Shortly  after 
that    event,    a   colony    migrated   from    near 
Bhawalpur  under  a  leaHer  Bersi,  and   captured 
Bhutuere  from  a  mihomedan  Chief. — {MUot  ) 
The  Jit  and  the  Bhatti  seem    to  have  been   so 
intermiDgled  that  distinction  is  now  impossible. 
The  Jit  who  resisted  the  advance  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghizai,  in    a   naval   warfare   on     the    Indus, 
are  lapposed  by  Colonel    Tod    to  have  long 
prior  thereto,   established    themselves  in   the 
Bajputanah  desert  as  well  as  in  the  Panjab,  and 
to  have  had  great  political   power  as  they  were 
reckon^    one   of   the   thirty*six    royal  races. 
In  A.  D.  1205,   which  was  twelve  years  after 
the  eonqnest  of  India   by   Shahab-ud^din  the 
Jit  of  the  northern   desert  attempted  to  wrest 
Hansi  from  the  mahomedan  empire,  and  Kutub- 
ud-din,  his  successor,  conducted  '  in  person  the 
war  against  the  invading  Jit.  When  the  dethron- 
ed queen  Razzia   souf^ht  their   protection,  they 
joined  all  their  forces  with  their  Scythic  brethren 
the  Ghikar,   and  marched   with   the  queen  at 
their  head    to  meet   her   foes,  but    she   fell  in 
battle  in    the  attempt  to  regain    her  kinfsdom. 
Again,   it    is  mentioned  that  in  A-   D.  1897, 
when  Timour  invaded  India,  Bhutnair    was  at- 
tacked for  "  having  distressed  him  exceedingly 
on  his  invasion  of  Multan,"  when  he  '*  in  per- 
son seoored  the  country  and  cut  off  a  tribe  of 
baaditti  ealled  Jit."    The  Batti  of  Jessulmer 
retain  their  hindu  notions,  though   with   some 
degree  of  laxity  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
mahomcdaiia  on    the    northern    and   western 
frontiers;  while  those  which  long  occupied  the 
ftorth-east   tracts,  towards    Fhoolra  and  the 
Garahy  on  becoming  proselytes  to  Islam  ceased 


to  have  either  interest  in  or  connection  wtt^ 
the  parent  state.  The  Bhatti  did  not  enjoy 
the  same  martial  reputation  as  the  Bah  tore, 
Chohon,  or  Seesodia,  but  he  was  deemed  to 
equal  if  not  surpass  the  Cnchwaha,  or  any 
of  its  kindred  branches,  Nirooka  or  She- 
khavat.  He'  is  not  perhaps  so  athletic  as 
the  Rah  tore,  or  so  tall  as  the  Cuchwaha,  but 
generally  fairer  than  either,  and  possesses  the 
Jewish  features  of  the  Bikaner  rajpoots.  The 
Bhatti  intermarries  with  all  the  families  of 
Bajwarra,  though  seldom  with  the  Ranas  of 
Mewar.  The  late  Joggut  Sing  of  Jeipoor  had 
five  wives  of  this  stock*  The  dress  of  the  Bhatti 
consists  of  a  jamish,  or  tunic  of  white  cloth  or 
chintz  reaching  to  the  knee  ;  the  immerhund, 
or  ceinture,  tied  so  high  as  to  present  no  appear- 
ance of  waist ;  trowsers  very  loose,  and  in  many 
folds,  drawn  tight  at  the  ancle,  and  a  turban, 
generally  of  a  scarlet  colour,  rising  conicaily 
full  a  foot  from  the  head.  A  datrger,.  shield 
and  sword  complete  the  dress.  The  Bhattiani 
wears  a  fine  woollen  brilliant  red  gagra  or  petti- 
coat, and  scarf  thirty  feet  in  width.  They,  a^80, 
wear  the  chaori,  or  rings  of  ivory  or  bone, 
which  cover  their  arms  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
wrist,  of  value  from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  rupees 
a  set,  and  silver  kurri  (massive  rings  or  ank- 
lets) are  worn  by  all  classes,  who  deny  them- 
selves the  necessaries  of  life  until  they  attain 
this  ornament.  The  poorer  Bajpootni  assist 
in  the  husbandry.  The  Bhatti  is  addicted  to 
the  immoderate  use  of  opium  or  uralpani,  *'  in* 
fusion,"  and  the  pipe.  The  Bhatti  annals  may 
be  divided  into  four  distinct  epochs  :  Ist,  that 
of  Ueri,  the  ancestor  of  the  Yadu  race.  2nd,, 
their  expulsion,  or  the  voluntary  abandonment 
of  India  by  his  children,  with  their  relations  of 
the  Hericulft  and  Pandu  races,  for  the  countriesr 
west  of  the  Indus :  their  settlements  in  Marost'- 
hali :  the  founding  of  Guzni,  and  combats  with 
the  kings  of  Boom  and  Khorasan.  Srd,  their 
expulsion  from  Zabulist'han,  colonization  of  the 
Punjab,  and  creation  of  the  new  capital  of  Sal- 
bahanpoor.  4th,  their  expulsion  from  the 
Punjab,  and  settlement  in  Mer,  the  rocky  oasis 
of  Maroo  to  the  erection  of  Tunnote  in  the. 
Indian  desert  in  A.  D.  731. 

The  Bhatti,  are  a  branch  of  the  Tadu  oi 
Jadoo  race,  whose  power  was  paramount  in 
India  three  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  the  princa 
now  governing  this  distant  corner  of  India^ 
claims  descent  from  those  Yadu  kings  who 
ruled  from  the  Yamuna  to  the  "  world's  end/' 
at  that  remote  period.  Colonel  Tod  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Yadu-Bhatti  is  the  original 
Yuti  colony  from  Central  Asia,  and  that  the 
Jit  prince  of  Salpur  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Yadu  Bhatti  races. — Todl^B  Rajasthan,  Vol, 
II.  pp,  212,285; 

BHATIHI,  Hind.  A  distillery,  a  siiU,  a 
boiler,  a  Kiln. 
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BHATTIAH,  a  mercantile  race,  supposed 
by  Colonel  Tod  to  have  been  one  of  the 
equestrian  order  conyerted  into  tbe  commercial. 
Xbe  babits  of  tbe  BbaHtiah  are  like  ibose  of  the 
Arorab,  next  to  wbom  he  ranks  as  to  activity 
and  wealth.  The  Arorah  and  Bhattiah  have 
oommeroial  houses  at  Shikarpoor,  Hydrabad, 
and  even  at  Surat  and  Jeipooc. 

BHATOO.  A  wandering  tribe  in  tbe  south 
of  India  who  perform  as  athlets*  They  are 
not  numerous,  they  are  known  as  dumur  in 
the  Canarese  districts  as  kollati  in  the  Dekhsn. 
Dumbram  in  Tamil  ami  Dumberwar  in  Telugu, 
and  as  jugglers  and  tumblers.  Their  young 
women  are  prostituted  or  are  devoted  at  Chin« 
chor,  as  murli  girls^  and  they  reverence  tbe  idols 
at  Triputty  and  Gudaloor  (Cuddalore)  1  They 
keep  no  idols,  do  not  respect  brahmins*  'ihey 
bury  the  dead. 

BHATTIYA,  a  brahmiaical  dynasty  of  five 
kings  of  Magadha  in  ancient  India  who  reign- 
ed from  B.  C.  578  to.B.  C.  447  all  parricides. 
According  to  Buusen  (iii.  539)  the  Bhattya 
dynasty,  was  also  called  Maha-padma,  *' abound- 
ing in  stones,"  Bhattya  lost  his  independence 
and  the  dynasty  commences  with  his  son, 
Bimbasara  who  reigned  52  years,  and  was 
snf ceeded  by  his  son  Agata  Satru  who  reigned 
32  years.  The  seventh  king  after  Bimbasara 
was  named  Sisunaita  who  reigned  18  years. 
He  was  five  years  younger  th^,  and  was 
the  friend  of  Buddha.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Kalasoka  (28  years)  whose  son  Bhadra8eua> 
with  22  years  for  himself  and  hia  nine  bro- 
thers, was  the  predeeeasor  of  Naoda. — 'Bumenj 
Vol  III.  jp,  539. 

The  Bhattiya  Sisunaga  and  Nanda  dynasties 
ruled  as  under. 
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I.    House  of  Bhattiya. 

a,  Bimbasara 

b,  Ajata  Satru 

e,    Udayabhadra 

(Udaya) 

d.    Annrudhaka(Mun- 

da) 

€.    Naisadsaka 
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526 

494 

478 
470 

Murdered    by 
bis  son  k  sac- 
cesser    527 
„        495 

„       479 

„       471 
,.       447 

Eni  of  the  dyjiaaty  of  the  Parricides. 

Years  reigned.  Died. 
II.     The  House  of  Sisunaga. 
a.  Sisunaga 18  44C 


b.  Kalasoka 26  418 

c.  Bhadresena  and  9  brothers  22  400 
The  last  of  the  brothers,  Piojamaka,  vat 

dethroned  by  Nanda. 

HI.  Nanda  and  his  sons.  Nanda  was 
not  a  person  of  princely  extraction  but 
rebelled  against  Pinjamaka,  as  leader  of 
a  local  revolt,  captured  Pataliputra  and 
became  King •••  318 

Nanda's  younger  brother  is  dethroned 
and  murdered  by  Chasdragupta  Length 
of  Nanda*s  reign  66  years,  last  year 3U 

IV.     House  of  Maurya. 

Ghandragupta's  accession 311 

BHATULA,  Hind,  a  hard  braad  nade 
from  the  grain  of  **  arfaar,''  ''ehenna"  and 
"  mung."— ^fWo^.      . 

BHAU,  Mahr.  a  title  of  respect  as  Han-bbii 
several  of  tlie  mahratta  leaders  were  termed 
Bbao  as  Sedaseva  (Sadashi)  Bhao.    See  Bbao. 

BHAU,   Hind,  A  daught^ in-law. 

BHAVCHYA.  One  of  the  14  Patriarebi 
who  are  supposed'  to  preside  successively  orer 
the  1 4  Manwantara  of  the  Calpa. 

BHAU  DAJI,  Dr.,  a  learned  medical  nan, 
a.  native  of  Western  India  of  tbe  middk  of  iJm 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  bom  near 
Sawantwaree  in  tbe  Goncan,  and  educated  it  a 
medical  man  at  the  Elphinstone  and  Gnat 
Medical  Colleges.  He  has  written  on  female  in- 
fanticide, he  founded  the  Bombay  Reform 
Aasociation  and  the  Boards  of  Education,  ma- 
seums  and  learned  societies  owe  mach  to  bis 
exertions. 

BHAUMA.  One  of  the  namea  of  the  pluit 
Mars. 

BHAU  MALLANG,  Lat  19*  »,  N„  L 
73'>  12  E.  in  the  Konkan,  a  hill  10  milaa  N. 
E.  of  Panwel.  Top  of  the  bill,  is  2,860  fett. 
above  the  sea. 

BHAUTrOOI,  BBNa.  Chrysopogon  ad- 
cularis. 

BHAVA,  Sans.  The  world,  hence  Bban- 
nada.  Sans,  from  bhava,  the  world,  m 
anunda,  joy. 

BHAVA-BHUTI.  A  learned  brahman.  See 
Kala  Priyanath. 

B  HAW  AN.  A  house,  a  temple. 

BO  WAN  Y.  A  river  that  rises  at  the  eastert 
foot  of  the  Neiigherry  Hills,  among  the  Kbb- 
dah  group,  Lat.  ll«  IB'  Lon.  76«4' ud 
joins  the  Gauvery  in  Coimbatore. 

BHAVANJI  CHETTU.    See  Psortlei  eorj 

lifolia. 

BHAVER,  Hind.  In  the  N.W.  Himil»J»» 
forest  tract  below  the  Sewalik  raage :  tb»  ta» 
is  not  used  in  the  Punjab.  , 

BHA VAN,  Sans,  From  Bhi?»,  a  wn«  * 
Siva.  -.  . 

BHAVANI,  wife  of  Siva,  a  hindu  goddetf, 
to  whom,  also,  the  namea  Aparajita,  ChaadUi. 
Burga,  Kali,  Maheswari,  Parvati,  Prakrit),  «« 
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he  given,  according  to  her  worshipper's  opinions 
of  ber,  Durga  and  Bhavani,are  two  names  of  Pra- 
kriti  the  symhoiof  created  nature,  and^  asParvati, 
Kali,  Durga,  and  Bhavani  the  wife  of  Siva  bears 
a  strong  resemblanos  to  the  Isis  of  Egypt,  to  the 
Jono  of  Homer,  to  Heeate,  to  the  armed  Palks, 
and  to  the  Lucretisn  Venus.   As  Kali,  she  is  the 
agent  for  her  husband's  decisions,  she  is  often 
dspkted  with  the  pasha  or  string  in  her  hands, 
for  binding  and  strangling  incorrigible  offend- 
era.    As  Durga,  or  active  virtue,  she  destroyed 
the  Aaura.  Bhavani,  in  the  form  of  Parvati  is 
natnie  personified  ;  in  which   character  she  is 
fabled,  in  one  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  hindus, 
to  have  been  the  mother  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Bivs,  and  to  have  divided  herself  and  be- 
come their  9acti,     The  Saiva  hindus  are  wor- 
shippers of  Siva  and  his  wife  Bhavani  conjoint* 
Ij,  sud  adore  the  lingum,  and  yoni,  in  the  com- 
pound type  of  the  god  and  goddess.    Speaking 
of  fihai ani,   as  distinguished  by  a  variety  of 
names  implying   nature,   and,  among  others, 
using  that  of  Sakti,   or  Sacti,   Paolino,  in   his 
▼oyage,    gives    an    account  of   her    as    the 
Magna   Mater  of  the  hindus  :   he  says,   she 
changes   and  transforms  herself  into  a  thou- 
aand  shapes,    and    appears    sometimes    as    a 
man  and  sometimes  as  a  woman.     This  author 
observes  that  on  her  own  forehead,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  her  votaries  is  painted  the  yoni,  or 
medhra    which    is    represented  by   two  side 
strokes,    and   a  red  one  in   the  middle.     In 
page  341,  he  again  uses  the  word  Medhra  :  whei^ 
tlescribing  the  marks  on  the  forehead,    &c., 
by  which  hindus  distinguish  their  sect,  he  says, 
that  the   mark  of  Devi's  sectaries  is  made  of 
*  three  strokes  ;   the  lateral,   white  or  yellow, 
the  middle  always  red.     This   mark   represents 
the  medhra,  that  is,  the  womb  of  Bhavani,  from 
which     everything    existing     was   produced  : 
This    word     medhra    is   supposed   to    be    a 
term  used     in    Malabar,    eimilar     to     yoni. 
Bhavani    and    her    consort  Siva    are    exten. 
Bifely  worshipped  in   the  South  of  India,  have 
a  multitude  of  small  temples,  but  there  is  little 
or  no  reverence.     It   would    seem  as  if  a  Scy- 
thic  and  an   Egyptian   goddess,  with  their  re- 
speeiire     attributes    and    mixtures    of  war, 
love,  philosophy,   physiology,   cosmogony  and 
final  judgment  had  all  been  amalgamated.     As 
a  war  goddess,  Bhavani  is  often  invoked.    Tod 
tcUa  us   that,  in  the   belief  of  rajputs,   the 
donble    edged   sword,   presented   by    Goruk- 
nath,  in  the  forest  of  the  Tiger  mount,  could 
with  the  proper  incantation,  **  sever  rocks." 
It  is  soToiiMd  to  be  the  individual  blade  which 
is  5«i  annually  worshipped  by  the  sovereign 
aai  ohiefs  on  one  of  the  nine  days  sacred  to 
the  god  of  war  ;  a  rite  completely   Bey  thic. 
The  Msakgists   of  the  family,   repeated  to 
him  the  besntation  :  "  by  the  preceptor  Go- 


ruknath,  and  the  great  god,  Eklinga  ;  by  Tak- 
yac  the  s^ent,  and  the  sage  Harita  ;  by 
Bhavani  (Pallas),  strike  !*' — TodPi  Eajcuthan^ 
Vol,  I.  p.  226.  Cole.  Myth,  Hind,  p,  96. 
Moor.  Hindoo  Pantheon,  Sir  WiUiani  Jones. 
Faolino^t  voyage.  See  Aparajita,  Bhavani, 
Bhawani  Chandica,  Devi  ;  Durga,  Hooli ; 
Kali ;  Osiris  ;  Parvati,  Prakriti>  Sacti ;  Sects, 
Siva. 

BHAWULPOEE  STATE  skirts  British  ter- 
ritory for  about  300  miles.    Its  territory  is 
partly  under  eultivation  and  partly  desert.    The 
cultivated   tract  (i.  e.  exclusive  of  the  desert 
portion)  lies  along  the  left  banks  of  the  SuUej, 
Ghenab  and  Indus,  successively,   for  about  300 
miles  and  is  on  an  average  eight  miles  in 
breadth*   The  area  is   2,483  square   miles    of 
which  702   are  uncultivable,   but  only  1,111 
square  miles  are  under  cultivation,  of  which  537 
square  miles  or  3,43,702  acres  are  irrigated  by 
inundation  oanalsi   1 6S  square  miles  by  wells, 
and  406  square  miles  by  inundation  from  the 
river.    There  is  no   rain  cultivation.     The  po* 
pulation   is  estimated   at   864,502  souls,  of 
whom  10,000  reside   in  forts  and  villages  in 
the    desert,     the    numbeis    to    the  square 
miles    in     the     fertile  portion    being     147. 
Bhawulpur  state  is  inhabited  by  the  Daood- 
putra  race,  the  Jut,  and  hindns.    The  Daood- 
putra  claim  to  be  of  Arabian  extraction  and 
the  reigning  family  it  is    said,   trace  their 
descent   to    Harun-al-Bashid    the    caliph    of 
Bagdad.    When  in  Bind  they  formed  two  sec- 
tions, the  Kalora  and  Daoodputra.   The  Kalora 
expelled  the  Daoodputra,   who  settled  in  Bha- 
wulpur, Bhawul  Khan  was  the  most  prosperous 
ruler.    The  Bhawulpur  nawabs  have  been  gross- 
ly licentious,  and  a  vein  of  insanity  has  run 
through  all  their  family.  The  country  became  in- 
dependent during  the  dismemberment  of  theDou- . 
rani  empire  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  shah 
Soojah  from  Cabul.  The  first  British  treaty  with 
Bhawulpore  was  in  1833.   The  intercourse  with 
the  State  has  been  chiefly  about  the  navigation 
of  the  Indus.     The  British  bound  themselves 
not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration. 
In  1838,  they  pushed  on  a  little  further.  They 
stipulated  that  the  Nawab  should  act  in  subor^, 
dinate   co«operation   with  the  British  Govern- 
ment and   acknowledge  its  supremscy.    They 
prohibited  him  performing  any   alliances  with- 
out their  consent,  and  enjoined  upon  him  to  sub- 
mit all  disputes  to  their  arbitration.  He  bound 
himself,  moreover,  to   furnish  troops  at  the  re- 
quisition of  the  British  Government,  according 
to  his  means.     With  all  this  the  State  retained 
its  independence,  and  does  so  still.    The  Na- 
wab was  true  to  his  engagements,  and  afforded 
them  valuable  aid  in  1847-48  in  the  operationa 
against  Mooltan..    From  1850  the  seeds  of  in- 
ternal discord  began  to  be  80wn«    The  Kawab 
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Bhawul  Khan,  with  the  audacious  folly  com- 
mon to  eastern  princes  determined  to  make  bis 
third  son,  Sadik  Yar,  Mahomed)  Sadik 
Khan,  his  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eldest 
son.  The  British  Government  disapproved  of 
this  whim  of  the  Nabob's,  but  allowed  him  to 
carry  it  out.  In  a  very  short  time  the  elder 
SOD  Futteh  Khan  with  the  aid  of  the  Daoodpu- 
traa  succeeded  in  deposing  the  younger  and 
seatiut;  him»elf  upon  the  ancestral  musnud. 
The  British  Government  recognised  him,  and 
he  on  his  part  accepted  the  engagements  enter- 
ed into  by  his  father.  The  ex-Nawab  found 
an  asylum  in  Lahore  and  received  a  irrant  of 
sixteen  hundred  rupees  per  month  for  his  reti- 
nue, jewels,  and  private  expenses.  Not  a  year 
passt^d  before  his  restless  spirit  led  him  again 
into  trouble.  He  would  not  relinquish  the 
idea  of  ruling  Bnhawulpore.  This  dangerous 
desijfn  induced  the  Government  to  place  him 
under  strict  surveillance  and  to  reduce  his  al- 
lowance by  one-half.  The  other  half  was  allow- 
ed to  accumulate  for  him  till  it  should  seem 
proper  to  make  it  over  to  him  or  his  heirs. 
This  turbulent,  ambitious  prince  died  in  the 
Port  of  Lahore.  Nabob  Fattah  Khan  died  Srd 
October  185  5,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Rahim  Yar  Khan,  on  whose  de- 
mise in  1866,  Bhawulpore,  was  assumed  by 
the  Bririeh  during  the  minority  of  its  chief. 
Bhawulpore  town  is  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Gharra.  Multan,  Bahawulpur,  and 
Lahore,  have  Ions;  been  nelebrated  for  silks  ; 
Bahawulpur^  especially, for  its  figured  and  fancy 
silks,  and  Lahore  for  striped  and  plain  silk 
pieces.  Fattiala,  Gurdaspur,  Shapur,  Pesha- 
wur,  Ludhiana  and  Amritsar,  also  manufacture 
silks. — Aitchison.    Powell.    Newspapers, 

BHA-WOON,  BuRM.  A  tree  of  Moulmein, 
converted  into  planks  for  building.— CaZ.  Cai, 
Ex.  1862. 

BHBD  MANGI,  Hind.  Cyamopsis  paor- 
aloides. 

BHEEL.     See  Bhil. 

BHEEL,  in  L.  73**  14'  E.  and  L.  22<> 
19' N. 

BHEELALAH.  A  tribe  of  Central  India 
daim  a  descent,  by  their  father,  from  the  Baj- 
puts,  their  mother  being  of  the  Bheel  tribe. — 
Malcolm's  Central  India^  Vol.  /.  p.  550. 

BHBELAZZA,  in  L.  73^  41'  E.  and  L.  26«» 
5'  N. 

BHEER  Three  towns  in  India,  one  in  L.  75® 
49'  B.  and  L.  19^^  2*  N.,  a  second  in  L.  76'* 
0'  E.  and  L.  26«»  24'  N.,  a  third  in  L.  73«  20' 
E.  and  L.  84^  19*  N. 

BKEGlil.  A  prince  of  Me  war  who  was  cele* 
brated  for  activity,  and  could,  while  his  steed 
was  unced  to  its  speed,  disengage  and  suspend 
himself  by  the  arms  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  ; 
to  one  of  these  experiments,  however,  he  owed 


his  death  as  he  dislocated  his  spine  in  a  feat  of 
strength. — Tod's  Eajastkanj  Vol.  I.  p.  392. 

BHEEMAH.  A  river  ot  theMahratta  oountxy 
which  joins  the  Eistna  to  the  east  of  Zorapoor. 
It  is  often  confined  to  a  narrow  bed,  as  it 
Korygaon  where  it  is  crossed  in  the  rains  bj 
a  flving  bridge. 

BHEEMA-TBRAL  The  valley  of  the  Bbe^ 
mah  river,  famed  for  its  breed  of  hardy  poaeyi 
or  small  horses.  The  breed  is  known  in  Nortb> 
em  India,  as  thcBeemrathali.  Mawa,  the  hone 
which  bore  Holcar  in  many  a  desperate  strife, 
was  of  this  breed.  The  head  is  a  model,  exhi- 
biting the  highest  quality  of  blood  :  ears  SToafi 
and  pointed,  eyes  full  and  protruding,  and  i 
mouth  that  could  drink  out  of  a  tea-eup.  Tbn 
is  the  type  of  the  Bheemah  t'herra  breed. 
One  of  them,  **  Cupid"  long  in  our  poetessioD, 
was  a  perfect  model. 

BHEKEL,  Hind.  Prinsepia  utilis. 

BHEKKAR,  Hind.  Adhatoda  vasics. 

BHEKLING,  also  Bhekul,  Hindi  of  K>na- 
war,  Prinsepia  utilis. 

BHEELA,  Hind.  Semecarpus  anaeanifttDi 
liarkint;  nut. 

BHEL,  Hind.   Andromeda  ovalifolifl. 

BHELA,  Sans.  Duk.  Hind  Semeea^ 
pus  anacardium. 

BHENDEE,  T^m.  also  BENDAT  KAI. 
Tam.  Pods  of  Abelmoschus  csculentus.  The 
capsules,  when  green,  are  boiled  whole  and 
eaten  or  sliced  and  put  into  soup  or  cunries; 
the  inside  is  filled  with  albumen,  bat,  whet 
dressed,  not  unpleasant.  The  seed  is  some- 
times Inid  upon  toast  with  butter,  pepper  awl 
salt.  Another  species,  A.  moscbatas,  has  a 
smaller  capsule  ;  the  seeds  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers  have  a  strong  scent  of  musk;  the 
Arabs  flavour  their  coffee  with  them. 

BHENG,    Hind.    Nelumbinm  spcdowm. 

BHENLA?  BHEULA,  Mar.  Picrocaf 
pus  marsupium. 

BHER,  Hind.  Mahr.  also,  BHOR,  Bdt 
Zizyphus  jujuba, 

BHERANDA,  Bbno.  Castor  oil  pUnt, 
Ricinus  communis. 

BHERBAND,   Hind.   Argemone  mexlcar* 

BHBRl,  Trl,  also  B^ri,  Leonotia  nepe- 
tsafolia.— /{,  Br. 

BHERLI,   Mahr.   Carvota  nrena. 

BHERRA,  Hind.    Also  bharra,  wheat ««« 

grain  sown  together. 
BHESNA.    A  river  in  Pamca. 
BHET,   Hind.    Also  bhent,  land  aloDg«u»« 

a  river,  subject  to  periodical  inundation. 

BHEWNDL  a  district  in  the  vicinity  « 
Bombay,  in  which  reside  many  chn»tian»«w 
Koli.     Bee  Kols.  , 

BHT,  Hind.  BIHI,  Hind.  Cvdoma  i^W' 
garis,  quince. 
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BUIDAIRA.  The  root  of  a  small  bush  foand 
ia  Ajmeer,  and  brought  from  Delhi,  has  little 
Uste :  used  in  medicine ;  women  take  it  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  believiuK  it  can  cause  the  womb 
to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis  when  tardy  in  so 
doing. — Gtn,  Med,  Top.  p.  129. 

BHIHAR,  HiMD.  The  name  of  a  tribe 
wliich»  according  to  local  tradition  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  Kohil- 
cond  and  the  Upper  Doab.  They  were  expel- 
led from  Nerowlee  Buhjoee  and  ihe  neighbour- 
ing distnets  by  the  Bir-Gujar  llajpuis.  In 
ihe  Doab  they  are  commonly  called  Beimhar 
and  in  Hohilcund  Bihar.— ^/Zu>^,  p,  68.  WiU 
wpkt  Glossary. 

BHIKU,  Hind.  Alms :  begging.  Bhikhsbu 
orBhikkari,  a  beggar.  Three  religious  garments, 
H  begging  pot,  razor,  sewing  needle,  waistband 
and  bathinjc  cloth,  are  peculiar  to  the  Bhikshu, 
or  bindtt  mendicant  ascetic. 

BHIKSHUNI.  A  woman  who  follows  the 
lift  of  a  buddhist  devotee.  See  Buddha,  Sakya 
Mani. 

BHlIi.     One  of  the  races,  that  early  oc- 
cupied  India*     According   to   Malcolm,    in   a 
aaoseril    vocabulary     at  least   seven   hundred 
years  old,  the  term  Bheel  occurs  to   denote   a 
particular  race  of  barbarians  subsisting  chiefly 
on  plunder,  and  found  more  particularly   in  the 
mountainous   woody   tract   of    the  Nerbudda. 
Bat  there  is  still  earlier  mention  of  tbem  in  the 
Hahabarat,  in  which  the  Bheels   are  not  only 
minotdy  described,  but  a  long  fabulous  account 
given  of  their  origin.    The  Gaba  race  now  almost 
extinct,  was  famed,  even  in  the  days  of  Krishna, 
as  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Saurashtra.     It  was 
a  forester  Bhil  who  mortally  wounded  Krishna 
having  mistaken  him  for  a  deer.     When   the 
Bhil  was  expressing  his  contrition  for  the  unin- 
tentioaal  act,  he  was  forgiven,  with  the  remark, 
that  it  was  only  retributive  justice,  as,  *'  in  a  for- 
mer birth,"  as  the  godlike  Rama,  Krishna  had 
aJain  hioa.     Thus  Bjima  appears  as  the  subjuga- 
tor and  civilizer  of  the^e  indigenous   tribes,   of 
whom  the  Gaba  are   described   as   plundering 
Krishna's  family  after  his  decease.  The  Bhil  are 
one  of  ihe  many  tribes  who  entered  India  prior 
to  the  Aryan  hindu  and  the  raj  put,  and  been 
foreed  \>y  the  later  emigrants  into  the  forest 
tracts.     There  are  many   such   tribes  in  Cen- 
tral India,    the    Bheel,   Kol,    Gond,   Meena, 
Mera,  Cliooar,  Serya,  ^arja,  Ahir,  and  Goojur, 
many  of  them  dwelling  in  the  forest  tracts  of 
the    Son,    Nerbudda    and    Mahanuddy,    the 
mountains  of  Sargooja,  and  the  lesser  Nagpore, 
many  of  whom  are  still  but  little  removed  from 
aavagis  life,  and  whose  dialects  are  as  various 
as  their  manners.     These   are  content  to  be 
catted  the  '  sons  of  the  earth,'  or  '  children  of 
thefotest,'  while   their  conquerors,   the  Baj- 
poots,  arrogate  celestial  descent.     The  census 


shows  that  the  Indian  aborigines  amongst  whom 
are  the  Bhil,  still  number  twelve  millions  or 
one- twelfth  of  the  population  of  India. 

CeuBus.                     Number. 
Sikhs.                              1868                       1,12^19 
Mahomedans. 
Punjab                         1868  9,335,652 
N.  W.  Provinces           1866  4,105,206 
Central  Provinces        1866  287,962 
Berar                            1867  154,951 
lladM                          1867  1,502,134 
British  Burmah           1867  38,601 
Mysore                  Estimate  172,255 
Coorg                           „  3,818 
Sindh          Old    Enumera- 
tion 1^354,781 
Bombay  in  12  out  of  21  dis- 
tricts 779,264 
„    IsUnd                 1864  145,880 
Calcutta                       1866  113,059 
Dacoa  Division  2,493,174 
The    rest    of    Bengal 
and    Bombay,    and 
Oudh                 Estimate  5,500,000  24,936,237 

Madras  (oot  epeakiDg  Ta- 
mil, Telugu,   Canarese 
nor       Malayalum — Dr. 
Caldwell)  6,50.000 

Central  Provinces  1.995,663 

South  Bengal  4,000,000 

North-East  Bengal        (say)  1,000,000' 
Karen  402,117' 

Khyen  and  Yabang  51,562 

Reift  of  IndU  (say)  4,000,000  12,099,342 

Excluding  the  fendatory  states,  the  following 
may  be  roughly  accepted  as  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  creeds  and  races  in  India  : — 

Asiatic  Christians...  ...  1,100,000 

Buddhists              ...  ...  8,000,000 

Aborigines             ...  ...  12,000,000 

Mahoiuedans        ...  ...  25,000,000 

Hindoos                ...  ...  110,000,000 

It  is  to  the  uou*Aryan  Bhils  and  similar 
races  to  whom  such  terms  as  aborigiues  and  au- 
tochthones are  applied,  Elphinstoue  describing 
these  tribes  says  of  them  in  his  day,  the 
hills  and  forests  of  Central  India  are  iuhabited 
by  people  many  of  whom  differ  widely 
from  those  who  occupy  the  plains.  They 
are  small  aud  black,  slender  but  sciive 
with  peculiar  features  aud  a  quick  and  rest- 
less eye.  They  wear  few  clothes,  are  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  make  open  profession 
of  plunder  and,  unless  the  government  ia 
strong  are  always  at  war  with  all  their  neigh- 
bours. When  invaded,  they  couduct  their 
operations  with  secrecy  and  celerity  and  shower 
their  arrows  from  rocks  and  thickets  whence 
they  can  escape  before  they  can  bt?  attacked  and 
often  before  they  can  be  seen.  They  live  in 
scattered  and  sometimes  moveable  hamlets,  are 
divided  into  small  communities  and  allow  great 
power  to  their  chiefs.  They  subsist  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  imperfect  cultivation  and 
on  what  they  obtain  by   exchanges  or  plunder 
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from  the  plains.  They  occasionally  kill  game^ 
1)ut  do  not  depend  on  that  for  support.  In 
many  parts,  the  berries  of  the  Mahvra  tree 
form  an  important  article  of  their  food.  Be- 
aides  one  or  two  of  the  hindu  gods  they  have 
many  of  their  own,  who  dispense  particular  bles- 
sings or  calamities.  The  one  who  presides 
over  the  small  pox  is,  in  most  places,  looked  on 
with  particular  awe.  The  early  history  of  all 
these  tribes  is  uncertain.  In  the  Dekhan, 
they  were  in  their  present  state  at  the  time  of 
the  hindu  invasion  and  probably  some  of  them 
were  those  allies  of  Bama  whom  tradition  and 
fiction  have  turned  into  a  nation  of  monkeys. 
That  whole  country  was  then  a  forest :  and  the 
present  tribes  are  in  those  portions  of  it  which 
have  not  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  great  tract  of  forest  called  Oondwana 
lying  between  the  rich  countries  of  Berar  and 
0  attack,  and  occasionally  broken  in  upon  by 
patches  of  cultivation,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
original  states  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  progress 
of  its  improvement.  In  Hindustan  they  may 
be  the  unsubdued  part  of  the  nation  from  whom 
the  servile.class  was  formed,  or  if  it  be  true  that 
even  there  their  language  is  mixed  with  Tamil, 
they  may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  some 
aboriginal  people  anterior  even  to  those  con- 
quered by  the  hindus.  There  are  other  tribes 
of  mountaineers  in  the  north-eastero  hills,  and 
the  lower  branches  of  the  Himalaya,  but  they 
all  differ  widely  from  those  above  described,  and 
partake  more  of  the  features  and  appearance  of 
the  nations  between  them  and  China.  No 
separate  mention  is  made  of  the  mountain 
tribes  by  the  Greeks,  but  Pliny  more  than  once 
speaks  of  such  communities. 

They  sacrifice  fowls,  pour  libations  before 
eating,  are  guided  by  inspired  magicians,  and 
not  by  priests,  bury  their  dead  and  have  some 
ceremonies  on  the  birth  of  children,  mar- 
riages and  funerals*  In  common  they  are  all 
much  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors,  and 
most  of  them  kill  and  eat  6xen.  Their  great 
abode  is  the  Vindya  mountains  which  run 
east  and  west  from  the  Ganges  to  Guzerat, 
and  the  broad  tract  of  forest  which  extends 
north  and  south,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Allahabad  to  the  latitude  of  MasuHpatam  and 
with  interruptions,  almost  to  Gape  Oomorin. 
In  some  places  the  forest  has  been  encroached 
on  by  cultivation  and  the  inhabitants  have 
remained  in  the  plains  as  village  watchmen, 
hunters  and  other  trades  suited  to  their  habits. 
In  a  few  places  their  devastations  have  restored 
the  clear  country  to  the  forest  and  the  remains 
of  villages  are  seen  among  the  haunts  of  wild 
beasts.  The  points  of  resemblance  above 
mentioned  lead  to  the  opinion  that  all  these 
rude  tribes  form  one  section  of  the  human 
family  ;    but,  they  differ  in  other    particulars 


and  each  has  a  separate  name,  so  that  it  is  onlj 
by  comparing  their  languages,  where  they  n- 
tain  a  distinct  language,  that  we  can  hope  to 
see  the  question  of  their  identity  settled.  The 
race  at  Bagalpur,  are  called  Paharia  or  moon- 
taineers  under  the  name  of  Kol,  occupy  a  great 
tract  of  wild  country  in  the  W.  of  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  and  extend  into  the  Vindya  mountaioi 
near  Mirzapoor.  In  the  adjoiuiug  part  of  tbe 
Vindya  range  and  in  the  centre  and  south  of 
the  great  forest  are  Gond  -  further  west,  in  the 
Vindya  range  they  are  the  Bhil ;  and  in  all 
the  western  hills  Koli. 

The  Bhil  clans,  are  now  in  a  state  of  greit 
moral  transition;  but  those  of  Khamiesh  neartj 
to  the  middle  of  the  19th  Oentury  continued  to 
sally  from  their  fastnesses  and  committed  greit 
ravages  upon  the  villages  of  the  plains.  When 
measures  were  taken  by  the  Bon  bay  Goveni- 
ment  in  1818  to  reclaim  the  Bhils  of  Khao- 
deish.  Sir  John  Malcolm  considered  that  suceess 
would  only  be  partial  unless  corresponding 
measures  were  adopted  for  reclaiming  the 
Bhils  of  Burwanee,  and  this  was  given  effeet  to. 
The  Bhils  says  Latham  occupy  the  pett^  siatea 
of  Dunduka,  Bompar  and  Gogo — ^betvees  the 
Mahi  and  the  Nerbudda  and  Nerbadda  and 
Tapti,  and  Rajpipla  N.  E.  of  Surat,  and  aia 
rule,  Kandesh  is  Bhil. 

Fire-arms  says  Tod  {TrapeU,  p,  34)  are 
only  used  by  the  chiefs  and  headoien;  the 
national  weapon  being  the  kumpta,  or  bamboo 
bow,  having  the  bowstring  {ehvUa)  fromi 
thin  slip  of  its  elastic  bark.  Each  quiver  eon- 
tains  sixty  barbed  arrows,  a  yard  long.  Al- 
though they  claim  descent  from  every  raee  of 
Rajpoot,  and  prefix  the  tribe,  as  Chohan  Bhil, 
Gehlote  Bhil,  Pramar  Bhil,  &c.,  &o.,  their  ori- 
gin is  best  evinced  in  the  gods  they  worship 
and  their  prejudices  as  to  food.  They  will  eit 
of  nothing  white  in  colour,  as  a  white  sheep  or 
goat ;  and  their  grand  abjuration  ia,  bj  the 
white  ram  !"  These  prejudices,  however,  be- 
long only  to  those  who  affect  to  call  then- 
selves  Oojla,  or  pure  Bhils.  Their  ancient 
position  is  well  illustrated  by  the  circumstantf 
of  their  claiming  the  right  to  instal  Rajpvt 
princes.  When  Bappa  fled  were  two  Bhils  the 
companions  of  his  flight,  one  of  Ooadree,  ii| 
the  valley  of  the  present  capital ;  the  other  of 
Solanki  deseent,  from  Oguna  Panora,  io  ^ 
western  wilds.  Their  names,  Bako  and  Deviy 
have  been  handed  down  with  that  of  BappSf 
and  the  former  had  the  honour  of  drawing  tbe 
teeka  of  sovereignty  with  his  own  blood  ontb^ 
forehead  of  the  prince,  on  the  oocasion  of  bis 
taking  the  crown  from  the  Mori.  The  des- 
cendants of  Baleo  of  Oguna  and  the  Oondree 
Bhil  still  cliiim  the  privilege  of  performii^  the 
teeka  on  the  inauguration  of  the  deacendanli 
of  Bappa. 
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Qgnna  Faiiera  says  Colonel  Tod|  is  the 
■c4e  spot  in  India  which  enjoys  s  state 
of  natural  freedom^  Attached  to  no  etate, 
liaTiiig  no  foreign  communications,  living 
under  its  own  patriarchal  head,  its  chief, 
with  the  title  of  Bans,  whom  one  thousand 
faamlets  scattered  over  the  forest-crowned  val- 
Ilea  obey,  can,  if  requisite,  appear  at  the  head  of 
fire  thousand  bows/'  He  is  a  bhoomia  Bhil 
of  mixed  blood,  from  the  Solan ki  rajpoot,  on 
the  old  stock  of  pure  (oojla)  Bhil,  of  Me- 
war.  Besides  making  the  teeka  of  blood  from 
ma  incision  in  the  thumb,  the  Oguna  chief  takes 
the  prince  by  the  arm  and  seats  hira  on  the 
throne  while  the  Oondree  Bhil  holds  the  salver 
of  Bpiees  and  sacired  grains  of  rice  used  in  mak- 
ing the  teeka.  The  Bhil,  from  ancient  times,  use 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  their  right  hand 
to  the  string  of  their  bow  holdincr  the  arrow  be. 
tween  the  two  fingers.  A  thorough  study,  says 
C0I.  Tod,  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  India,  the 
Bhil,  Koli,  €rondy  Meena,  Mair,  would  disclose 
important  links  in  the  physical  history  of  man. 
There  is  not  a  greater  difference  between  the 
aqaat,  flat-nosed,  Tartarian-visaged  Esquimaux, 
and  the  ancient  noble  Mohican  savage,  than 
between  the  Bhil  of  Mewar  and  the  Koi  of 
Sirgoojur  ;  nor  are  the  habits  of  the  dweller  on 
the  verge  of  the  Polar  sea  more  distinct  from 
those  of  the  migratory  races  of  the  Missouri,  than 
are  those  ef  .the  forest  indigenes  of  India  from 
the  more  locomotive  rajpoot.  Their  very  names 
imply  thia  principle  :  Vanaputra,  '  child  of  the 
forest  ;*  Mairote,  *  bom  of  the  mountain/— 
Qond,  apparently  a  compound  of  Gopa  and 
Indra,  *  I^rd  of  the  cave  :'  PaMndra,  *  Lord 
of  iktt  pass-'  In  like  manner,  Kol,  signifying 
*  mountaineer,'  from  Ko,  '  a  mountain,'  which, 
though  less  commonly  used  than  the  Sanscrit 
word  Gir,  is  beyond  a  doubt  a  primitive  root 
wiUi  the  lado^Scythic  nation.  With  the  great 
Bhil  iiamily,  he  somewhat  fancifully  conti* 
noes.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  class  the 
Savea,  inhabiting  the  mountains  that  separate 
Malwa  and  Harouti,  and  all  those  complicated 
nagea  which  running  from  the  verge  of  the 
tal^land  of  Malwa,  throagh  Ohanderi  and 
Nanmr,  terminate,  some  branches  in  Gohud, 
while  others  merge  into  the  masses  of  Bundel- 
eatid,  anciently  peopled  by  the  tribe  of  Sag  a, 
■ow  extinct,  but  in  all  probability  the  3airea 
of  Central  India.  Amongst  the  thirty'^iic  royal 
tribes  of  Bijpoots,  one  is  called  the  Sari-aspa, 
tontraeted  Saria,  of  whom  we  have  inscriptions 
'af  a  very  remote  date,  indicative  of  their  conse- 
miOBce  amongst  the  ancient  races  of  India, 
whether  this  degraded  Saria  tribe  may  be 
^sseiaded  illegitimately  from  these,  it  is  useless 
to  caQiae.  The  Aspa  or  Aswa  race  is  decided- 
ly cl  Indo-Scythio  origin,  the  first  (aspa)  being 
thePeisiaii,  the  latter  (aswa)  the  Sanscrit  term. 


for  *  h  orse,'  and  wete  the  Sairea  illegitimately  de* 
scended  from  them,  it  might  account  for  the  in<* 
troduction  of  the  horse  into  their  ceremonies.  I 
have,  he  adds,  elsewhere  remarked  the  habits 
amongst  the  old  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  of  assum- 
ing the  names  of  quadrupeds.  Thus,  besides  the 
Aspa  or  '  horse,'  we  hsve  the  Noomri  or  *  foxes/ 
a  great  branch  of  the  Getas  or  Jit  of  Transoxi-* 
ana,  and  the  Yaraba,  or  *  hog,'  of  Mooltan 
and  the  Upper  Indus,  But  the  habit  of  dis- 
tinguishing families  by  epithets  derived  from 
oi)jects  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation,  has 
prevailed  in  every  land,  and  many  a  name, 
which  receives  our  homage  from  blending  pho- 
netic dignity  with  historical  recollections,  traces 
its  origin  to  some  humble  and  often  Indicroua 
incident ;  as  that  watch-word  of  chivalry,  Plan-' 
tagenet,  derived  from  the  lowly  broom.  Besides 
the  horse,  fox,  and  bog  tribes  of  the  Indus  and 
Oxus,  we  have  the  hare,  Seesodia,  properly 
Sussodia,  the  Cuchwaha,  with  many  others. — 
Wheeler* 8  Hist,  of  India,  p*  85.  Mpkin^ 
stoTte^s  HiHory  of  India,  p,  566-367. 
Malcolm's  Central  India,  Vol  I.  p,  518. 
Coleman.  Elliot,  Wilson**  Ohssary.  Tod's 
Travels,  pp.  84-39.  Tod's  Bajesthan,  Vol.  ILp. 
217.  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sunnuds,  Vol, 
IV.  p.  454.  LatJham.  Wheden^s  History  of  In- 
dia, p.  85.  Friend  of  India.  8ee  Gbouhone. 
Indiu,  pp.  313-326-327.  Korambar.  KoL  p. 
536-7.    Krishna  ;  Kalmuck. 

BHJLADAR,  Hikd,  Semecarpus  anacar- 
dium. 

BHILAWA. 

Belader...  ...AIiab.  I  Bhalataka Sans. 

BhilawuD...  ^.Hikd.  |  Bhela...  ...DuK. 

The  nut  of  the  Semecarpus  anscardium, 
common  throughout  ludia  :  the  acrid  viscid 
oil  which  the  nut  contains,  is  used  as  an  eschar- 
otic  and  counter-irritant :  it  leaves  a  mark  for 
life  :  it  creates  great  pain  aud  often  very  in- 
tractable sores,  but  natives,  unacquainted  with 
the  blisters  of  Europe,  have  a  greater  dread  of 
them  than  of  the  Bhiiawa.  It  is  given  in  medi- 
cine in  small  doses,  and  is  considered  a  stimu- 
lant and  narcotic  ;  is  much  used  in  themesa- 
lih  of  elephants  ;  given  in  large  doses,  it  ren- 
ders these  animals  furious,  is  considered  good 
in  venereal  diseases,  especially  of  women.  The 
farina  of  the  anthers  of  the  flowers,  is  very  nar- 
cotic aud  irritating  ;  people  of  a  peculiar  habit 
accidentally  sleeping  under  the  tree  when  in 
blossom,  or  even  going  near  the  flowers,  are 
stupified  and  have  their  faces  and  limbs  swol- 
len :  and  the  use  of  the  Bhiiawa  as  a  counter- 
irritant  very  frequently  causes  the  whole  body 
and  face  to  swell  with  erythematous  inflamma- 
tion and  much  constituVonal  disturbance.  The 
mature  corolla  and  the  receptacle  are  fleshy  and 
sweetish  sour,   and  are  eaten  roasted  or  boiled 
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as  a  vegetable,  and  are  deemed,  along  with 
cocoanut  and  chironji,  apbrodiaiac.  The  Bhila- 
wa  nut  ia  worn  on  the  arm,  as  a  charm,  ia 
guinea  worm. — Gen.  Med.  Top. p.  127. 

BHILAWA-KA-TEL,  Hind.  Marking 
nut  oil 

BHILLUNG.  A  river  tributary  to  the  Gan- 
ges, in  Lat.  30^  46'  N.  Long  78°  55'  E.  runs 
8.  W.,  into  the  Bliagarutti,  after  a  length  of 
50  miles.  It  is  between  60  and  70  feet  wide 
in  the  beginning  ofMay,  5  miles  from  its  mouth. 

BHILSA.  A  town  in  India,  in  L.  77  ®  54' 
E.  and  L.  23  ^  87'  N.  The  brothers  8chla^eut- 
weit  say  it  is  in  L.  23  ®  30'  N.  and  L.  77  ® 
45^  E.  It  is  in  Malwa,  190  miles  south  of 
Gwalior  and  at  the  railway  is  1,406  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  famous  for  the  buddhist  topes  at 
Andher,  a  little  village  10^  miles  S.  of  Bhilsa 
and  five  miles  W.  of  Bhojpur.  See  Bhojpur  ; 
Btiddha  ;  Inscriptions,  p.  380  ;  Karli ;  Lat. 
Sauchi  ;  Topes  ;  Wasso. 

BHILU,  BuRM.  Amongst  the  Burmese 
buddhists,  a  spirit,  a  ghost. 

BHILWAN.  A  district  in  Central  India, 
takinc;  its  name  from  the  Bhil  race.  See  India, 
p.  827. 

BHILWARA,  same  as  Bhilwan. 

BHIMA.  The  second  of  tlie  five  Pandava 
brothers.  He  was  of  ^^reat  bodily  strength  and 
ferocious  courage.  He  closed  the  great  Maha- 
barata  war  by  following  Duryodhnna  into  a 
pond  and  killing  him  with  a  mace. — Taylor. 
See  Bharata  ;  India,  p.  824,  Inscriptions,  pp. 
376.391.  Indra,  Mahabarata.  Pandu.  Polyan- 
dry, p.  107. 

BHiadAL,  Hind.  Grewia,  species,  in  Ka- 
mauUy  &o. 

BHIMA'RATRI.  The  7th  night  of  the  7th 
month  of  the  77th  year  of  a  man's  a$;e,  lunar 
reckoning,  after  which  a  hindu  is  exempted 
from  all  instituted  observances,  it  being  consi- 
dered the  end  of  his  natural  life.  He  would 
then  be  in  his  75  solar  year.  -  Wilson. 

BHIMA-CHANOr,  Sans.  Prom  Bhima,  ter- 
rific, and  chandi,  furious. — Ward. 

BHIMBUR.  A  town  and  district  of  the  Pan- 
jab.     See  Sikh. 

BHIM-SRN'S  GADA  or  Club.  An  an- 
cient stone  pillar  at  Allahabad^  which  has  four 
inscriptions  enc^raved  on  its  surface. 

BHIN  AUNLAH,  Duk.  Phyllanihua  niruri. 

—JJlttH. 

BHINDA  TORI,  also  BHINDI.  Hind. 
Abelmoschus  esculentus. 

BHIND  in  Long.  78 »  41'  E.  and  Lat. 
26**  32'  N. 

BHIRBUTI,  Hind.  A  beautiful  scarlet 
colored  insect  resembling  a  piece  of  scarlet 
velvet*     They   are  collected    during  the  rains. 


BHITARI  LAT. 

They  yield  an  oil,  and  have  a  use  similar  to  tk 
Gantharis,  as  a  blister  and  irritant.— Potvdl. 
See  Entomology  Raughan. 

BHIRMI-SUGAN.  Leaves  of  a  small  phat; 
brought  to  Ajmere  from  Delhi  employed  ia 
making  scents. — Qen.  Med,  Top.  p,  129. 

BHIRMI-VIDAYA.  Leaves  of  aelimbtf 
from  mount  Aboo,  very  stimulating,  and,  ia 
Ajmere,  used  in  the  '*  sect,'*  a  disease  simulit* 
ing  catalepsy — Gen.  Med*  Tixp.  p.  U9. 

BHISHMA.  A  surname  given  to  SantansTi, 
for  his  dreadful  vow  of  celibacy.  Bhishmi 
was  fourth  in  deaceut  from  Bharats.  Scs 
Bharata. 

BHISTEE,  Anglo.    Hind.  Properly  bn 
hishti  a  water  carrier,  who  conveys  water  in  t 
skin  alung  from  bis  shouldersi  resting  over  hii  ] 
loins. 

BHISTU  DHARL  A  sect  of  the  Dadi 
Panthi. 

BHITAKI  LAT.  A  buddhist  pUlar  at  6haii« 
pur,  has  an  inscription  on  it  in  Sanskrit,  sol 
pure  nor  easily  intelligible.    This  iuscripUoo, 
like  one  of  Allahabad,   ia  intruded  on  a  Biuid* 
hist  column,  and  ia  subsequent  to  it,  u  it  car- 
ries on  the  Gupta  family  from  Samudn  to  tJie 
boy  Mahendra.    Chandra  Gupta  2nd,  and  Ku- 
mara  Gupta   followed  the  Vishnu  wonhip)  bat 
Skandra  Gupta  attached  himself  to  tbe  oppouie 
doctrines,  now  so  prevalent,   of  the  myaterioas 
and   sanguinary  Taotra.     Skanda,  Gupta  vbi 
dispossessed  of    hia  kins'iom,   for  a  time,  by  a 
treacherous  minister.     Tiiis  was  the  CMsewbea 
the    Chinese  traveller,    Huian-tbeaoK  reseh«d 
Behar,   in   the   seventh    century,  aod  he  may 
refer  to  the  event  mentioned  in  the  inacriptioa; 
but  he  calls  tbe  king  by    a   name  ooostraed  to 
be  Siladiiya,  and  no  king  of  this  name  reigned 
in  Behar  ;  nor  nearer  than  in  Gujerat.    Tbe 
Gupta,     probably,    succeeded     the   Buddbiat 
kings  of  Behar.    The  absence  of  tbe  iuserttos 
of  the  Tantra  in   the   Allahabad   inscription, 
and  their  insertion  here,    would  seem  to  indi- 
cate  the   period   of   tiie   origin  of  this  wor 
ship.     The   language   of    inscription   is  not 
pure   Sanskrit,   nor  easily   intelligible.     Tbe 
character  used    is    the  same    as  AUababad, 
No.    2,     or    Kanouj    Nagari,    with    numer- 
ous mis-spellinKS,      The   date  is  sabaeqaent 
to  Allahabad,  No,  %  ;  and.   Dr.  Mill  8aya.iw* 
earlier   than     Charlemagne    in   Europe,    A 
D.    890,  if    the   Gupta    be    those  of  ibo^ 
rana.    Moreover,  the  mention   of  the  ^f^^^ 
worship  of  the  BbagavaU   and   Tantra  w^ 
ihe  dar«  comparatively  modern,    lod^  '^ 
runa,  Yama,    Krishna,   Siva,  8iU,  the  Tantoi 
Devaki,   the   mother  of  Krishna,   Rttdr»,w« 
mentioned  and  loads   of  forest  timber  are  col- 
lected for  the  completion  of  sacrifices  for  \^>^ 
Varuna,  and  Yama   only  ;   and  notforSiw^r 
Vishnu.     These  last,   therefore,  msy  have  bad 
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honour,  but  not  sacrifice.  The  kin^rs  or  prin- 
ces mentioned  are  the  great  king,  Gupta.  His 
son,  do.,  Ghatot  Kacha  :  do.  King  of  kings, 
Ghandn  Gupta,  do.  King  of  kings,  SamuHra 
Gnpta,  do.  Chandra  Gnpta  2nd  :  do.  Cumara 
Gupta,  do.  Skaiida  Gupta,  a  minor,  Mahendra 
Gupta  ?—FoL  y.p.  661.     See  Lat, 

BHOGA,  8.  Food  offered  to  idols.  See 
Prasadh. 

BHOOA  PANEE.  A  river  near  Mopblung 
in  Chiraponji, 

BUOGKA,  Hind.  Cleome  pentaphylla, 
Mak     Casenria  elliptica. 

BHOI  MUNG,  Hind,  Fruit  of  Arachis 
lijpogsea :  Ground  nuts. 

BHOI-PHUL,  ALSO  Bhonphor,  Hind.  Phe- 
lipsea  calotropidis. 

BHOIRAVA,  Bans.  The  fear-exciting,  from 
Bbara,  fear.     See  Bharava. 

BHOIKAVr,  Sans.  The  wife  of  Bhoirava. 

BUOIRAVI  OHAKBA.  Sans.  BhoirRvee, 
a  name  of  Doorga,  and  chakra  signifies  a  circle 
or  wheel.     8e«9  Bhairava. 

BHOI-WANLU  also  called  Ur-Bhoiwanln, 
TiLUOU.  Mercenary  soldiers  in  Southern 
India,  who  serve  native  sovereigns.  Tbej 
are  never  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  British 
armj.  Tbere  are  a  few  of  them  in  every 
large  town  in  the  South. 

BHOJPOOR  in  L.  78  «>  49'  E.  and  L. 
S8  o  57'  N.  is  a  ruined  town  where  remains  of 
bnddhist  topes  stand  on  the  southern  end  of  a 
low  range  of  hills,  6  miles  S.  6.  £  of  Bhilsa 
and  7  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Sanchi. — Cunningham, 
8ee  Bhilsa  ;  Buddha  ;  Topes. 

BHOJNAM,  Tbl.,  Food. 

BHOJ  BAJ.  A  name  of  several  kings  of 
India. 

BHOJ.  The  last  of  the  great  Pramara  race  of 
liindos  who  ruled  over  Ujein  and  Dhar.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  leflming.  BhoJH  Pramara 
is  a  Tcrv   celebrated    nnme  in   the    annals    of 

■ 

India,  but  there  appear  to  have  been  many  of 
this  name  or  title.  The  derivaiion  of  the  word 
inay  be  traced  to  the  root ''  bhuj"  to  enjoy,  and 
in  thai  sense  it  has  been  used  bv  the  brahmans 
from  the  remotest  antiquitv. 

BHOJPATHA,  Hind.    The  birch  and  bark 
of  the  Betula  bhojpatra,  Betula  tartnrica. 
BHOKUR,  Hind.  Cordia  latifolia.— ieoa;d, 
BHOLAN.    SeeBolan. 
B'HOLA  NAT'H  or  the  '  Simple  God,'  is 
one  of  the  epithets  of  Siva^  whose  want  of  re- 
iection  is  ao  great,  that  he  would  give  away 
hiaown  divinity  if  asked. 

BHOLSEBI^  DuKH.  Mimusops  elengi. 
•^ttaa. 

BHOM,  Hind.  Literally,  land,  is  an  ances- 
tral iaberitanoe,  a  patrimony. 

BHQIilA,  H.  From  Uom,  land,  a  landed 
proprietor,  ia  Bajputannh,  the  allodial  proprie- 
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tor  of  Mewar,  offshoots  of  the  earliest  princes. 
The  term  bapota  implies  the  inheritance  or  pa- 
trimony, its  holder,  if  a  military  vassal,  is  call- 
ed '  Bhomia,'  meaning  one  actually  identified 
with  the  soil  (bhom).  It  is  the  mahomedau  term 
wuttun-dar,  or  meeras-dar,  is  the  Caniatchi 
of  Malabar,  and  is  the  Bhomia  of  Rajasthan. 
The  Bhomia  is  vested  with  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  in  its  share  of  the  bhog  or  rent.  But 
when  their  own  land  is  in  the  predicament  calK 
ed  '  gulthas,'  or  reversions  from  lapses  to 
the  commune,  he  is  '  seised*  in  all  the  rights  of 
the  former  proprietor  ;  or  by  internal  arrange- 
ments, they  can  convey  such  right  by  cession 
of  tiie  commune.  The  bhom  is  exempt  from 
the  jureeb  or  measuring  rod  ;  it  is  never  assessed, 
and  his  only  sign  of  allegiance  is  a  quit-rent,  in 
most  eases  triennial,  and  the  tax  of  khur-lakur, 
a  war  imposition,  now  commuted  for  money. 
These  allodial  tenants,  are  the  yeomen  of  Ba- 
jasthan,  and  as  in  the  districts  of  Komulmer 
and  Mandelgurh,  constitute  the  landwehr,  or 
local  militia,  the  Rajpoot  vaunts  his  aristocra- 
tic distinction  derived  from  the  land  ;  and  op- 
poses the  title  of  '  Bhomia  Raj,'  or  government 
of  the  soil,  to  the  '  Bania  Raj,*  or  commercial 
government,  which  he  affixes  as  an  epithet  of 
contempt  to  Jeipoor  ;  where  **  wealth  accumu- 
lates and  men  decay.'*  'Bhom  rakhwali  or  land, 
[in  return  for]  *  preservation,*  is  one  kind  of 
Bhom,  the  crown  itself  holds  '  bhom  rekwali* 
on  its  own  fiscal  demesnes  consisting  of  small 
portions  in  each  village.  In  S.  1782,  the  tur- 
bulent Bhomia  on  the  western  frontiers  were 
checked  by  the  Rajput  chief  on  their  borders 
and  the  Sindil  the  Deora,  the  Bala,  the  Bora,  the 
Balecha  and  the  Soda  were  then  compelled  to 
servitude.  The  ancient  clans,prior  to  SangaRana, 
had  ceased,  on  the  rising  greatness  of  the  sub- 
sequent new  division  of  clans,  to  hold  the  high- 
er grades  of  rank  ;  and  had,  in  fact,  merged 
into  the  general  military  landed  proprietors 
of  the  country  under  the  term  *  bhoomia/ 
a  name,  importing  absolute  identity  with  the 
soil:  bhoom  meaning  Mand.'  These  Bhoo- 
mia,  the  scions  of  the  earliest  princes,  are 
to  be.  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Me- 
war ;  though  only  in  those  of  high  anti- 
quity, where  they  were  defended  from  op- 
pression by  the  rocks  and  wilds  in  which  they 
obtained  a  footing  ;  as  in  Komnlmir,  the  wilda 
of  Chuppun,  or  plains  of  Mandelgurh,  long 
under  the  kings,  and  where  their  agricultural 
pursuits  maintained  them.  Their  clannish  ap- 
pellations, Kombawut,  Loonawut,  and  Rana- 
wut,  distinctly  shew  from  what  stem  and  when 
they  branched  off  ;  and  as  they  ceased  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  visit  the  court  on 
the  new  and  continually  extending  ramifica- 
tions, they  took  to  the  plough.  But  while  they 
disdained  not  to  derive  a  subsistence   from  ht- 
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bouring  as  husbandmen,  they  never  abandoned 
their  arms  ;  and  the  Bhoomia,  amid  the  crags  of 
the  alpioe  Aravalli  where  he  pastures  his  cattle 
or  cultivates  his  fields,  preserves  the  erect  mien 
and  proud  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  with  more 
tractability,  and  less  arrogance  and  folly,  than 
his  more  courtly  but  now  widely  separated 
brethren.  They  form  a  considerable  body  in 
many  districts,  armed  with  matchlock,  sword 
and  shield.  In  Mandelgurh,  when  their  own 
interests  and  the  prince's  unite,  four  thousand 
JBboomia  could  be  collected.  They  held  and 
maintained  without  support  the  important  for- 
tress of  that  district,  for  their  prince  during 
lialf  a  century  of  turmoil. — Tod^%  Rqjasiha»f 
Vol.  I.  pp.  169,  498.     See  Bajput. 

BH00IN-6AB.  A  cultivating  hindn  tribe 
who  say  they  were  originally  bridimans  settled 
in  the  districts  of  Goruckpur,  Azimgarh  and 
Benares.  Ihey  style  themselves  Thakur,  and  ap- 
pend Sandal  Qautam  :  Diksbit :  Upadhayaya, 
Pande,  Misr,  Ton  war,  Tewari — WiUoiu 

BHOOIN  KOOMRA,  Ben«.  and  Hind, 
Batatas  paniculata. 

BHOOMI-NIM,  Beng*  Bonnaya  serrata ; 
Serrated  hedge  hyssop. 

BHONGSHO— P   An  ordinarv  brahman. 

BH0N8LA  RAJAS  OF  NAGPUR  com- 
menced in  17849  when  Raghoji  Bhonsla  was 
nominated  Sena  Sahib  Suba  or  General  of  the 
Mabratta  confederacy.  Appa  Sahib  was  the 
ruler  of  the  Mahratta  state  of  Nagpore,  who 
surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  1818.  He 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Peshwa,  by  strangling 
Parsaji,  an  idiot.  His  real  name  was  not 
Appah  Sahib,  but  Mndaji.  He  afterwards  on 
the  12tb  May  1818,  fled  from  the  place  allotted 
to  him,  to  the  Sikh  territories^  but  he  ultimate^ 
ly  died,  in  1840,  almost  forgotten,  at  Judhpur, 
The  family  became  extinct  during  the  Adminifl-r 
tration  of  Lord  Dalhouaie,  on  the  demise  of 
Goozur,  grandson  of  Raghoji,  who,  in  1818, 
had  been  seated  on  the  throne  when  Mudaji, 
(Appa  Sahib)  was  deposed. 

BHOO,  Beng,  Contraction  of  Bhoom,  the 
earth>  bence, 

Bhoo-ada,  Bkno*  Scarlet  garland  flowers, 
Hedychium  angustifolium. 

BhooinrGhampa,  Beng.  Bound  rooted  Ga-> 
langa,  Keempferia  rotunda. 

Bhooin-Dalim,  Beng.  Careya  herbacea. 

Bhooin-Doomoor,  Beno,  Ficus  repens. 

Bbooio-Jam,  Bbnq.  Premna  herbacea. 

Bhooin-Kamri,  Beng.  Ipomoea  Gangetioa. 

Bhooiu-lLoomra,  Beng.  and  Hind.  Batatas 
paniculata,  also  Beng.  Trichosanthes  cordata. 

Bhooin-Okra,  Beng...  Creeping  vervain, 
2apania  nodiflora. 

Bhooin-Pat,  Beng.  Creeping  Dentella, 
Dentella  repens. 


BHOTAN. 

Bhui*Sing,  Guz.  Arachis  bypogns,  groud 
nut. 

BHOOJH  OB  BHUJ,  in  L.  23'*  17'  L.  6^ 
40'  £.  capital  of  the  province  of  Catch.  Ike 
Dak  bangalow  is  281  feet  above  the  sea,  tid 
the  hill  fort  is  678  feet  by  trigonometw 
measurement,  Bhuj  is  the  chief  town  of 
Cutch,  and  is  built  on  a  phiin  at  the  foot  of  i 
fortified  hill  on  wliich  there  is  a  snake  temple. 
It  has  manufactures  in  gold  and  silver.  It 
was  taken  by  Sir  W,  Keii's  Army  on  tbe 
23rd  March  1819.  A  large  number  of  artidei 
in  gold  and  silver  are  annually  made  at  Bhooj, 
principally  for  Europeans.  Goolabdana  or  roM- 
water  sprinklers,  are,  however,  manufictared 
for  native  use.  The  silver  and  gold  uied  is  itxj 
nearly  pure.  The  charge  is  at  the  rate  of  9 
annas  per  tola  weight.  A  stone  procured  from 
the  Hubba  hills  is  polished  at  Bhooj  and  is  alio 
used  as  a  substitute  for  marble  in  the  deeon^ 
tion  of  temples.  See  Cutch,  Hindu,  Kittywar. 

BHOO-KAILASU,  Sanb.  Prom  bboo  the 
earth,  and  Eailasu,  the  name  of  a  mouotaio. 

BHOOKHAUATA*  In  a  temple  it  Oodej- 
pore  is  a  picture  so  called,  personifying iamio& 
Her  necklace,  like  that  of  her  lord  Sin  or 
Mabaodeo,  is  of  skulls.  Two  persons  m  n-  1 
presented  lying  near  who  have  died  of  famiie,  : 
and  a  beast  of  prey  is  approaching  to  derour 
them. 

BHOO-LOKA,  Sans,  from  bhoo,  eirth, 
and  loka,  a  world.     The  earth. 

BHOORJAPATTBA,  Beng.  Indian  Bink, 
Betula  bhojpatra. 

BHORA,  Beng.  Mangrove.  RUsopiuM 
mangli,    R.  mucrooata. 

BHORA.  A  river  in  BpitooL 

BHORALEE.  a  river  of  Gowhatty, 

BHOR  GHAT,  in  Lat.  18^  44' N.  7$^ 
22'  E.  in  the  Dekhan,  the  prindpal  passoo 
the  ronte  from  Bombay  to  Puna.  It  has  beei 
forme<l  into  part  of  the  Great  Peninsular  Bail- 
way.  The  top  of  the  ghat  is  1,798  feet  abort 
the   sea.     See   Railway. 

BHOOSA,  Hind.  *Br«n  either  of  wheat  or 
rice :  it  is  often  mixed  with  chopped  atnv 
and  given  as  food  for  cattle. 

BHOOT,  Beng,  also  bhooU,  Hind.  Zea 
mays.  ♦ 

BHOOTAN,  In  KurdieUn,  through  wkicl 
the  river  Cheba  flows. 

BHCiTAN  on  tbe  N  B.  of  Britiih  Wj 
is  situated  between  Lat,  26  ^  aO'  and  S8  ^  a^ 
and  88  ®  45'  to  92  ®  25'  E.  and  occupies  torn 
the  southern  declivities  of  the  great  eeatw* 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  the  lefn 
ground  in  front  of  that  portion  of  their  infcnor 
chain  which  constitutes  the  natural  northern 
boundary  of  the  Assam  valley  eastwards  fw 
Sikkiro  to  where  the  Brahmaputra  pt>Btt 
through  the  mountains.     Bhootsn  is  oae  of 
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BBOTAir. 


BHOTAK. 


Ike  long  BaMw  states  ^g  upon  tlm  citmihttii 
dopes  of  ibo  Hikiialajtt  ;  akid  co^aiatB  of  a 
nambor  of  rough  tranavotse  chains  of  hills  at 
right  HDgtos  to  the  paitot  raoge  Whieh  forms 
the  backbone  of  Asia.  B^#teen  the  lidges  are 
preeipitons  ^alleys,  tft  the  bottom  of  each  of 
which  mn  a  mountain  stream.  Aftet  passing 
through  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  of 
the  Worid,  with  cascades  thai  outshine  the  best 
of  Europe,  at  evetv  kw  milto  of  theii^  course, 
these  streams  find  their  way  to  the  gbaut. 
The  branch  river  f^Us  17,000  feel  in  little  more 
than  fifty  miles.  The  Eiver  Paeboo  vises  on 
the  upper  slopes  of  the  gigantic  Chinnulari, 
whieh  tops  the  clouds  at  a  height  of  28,000 
feet,  and,  before  its  stream  is  100  miles  in 
length,  baa  descended  to  an  ordinary  altitude 
of  S,700  feet,  it  must  be  denottiinated  a 
oountiy  of  mountains,  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
diaraeter  of  the  surfaoe  of  the  district.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  at  an  average  elevation 
of  25,000  feet  while  its  southern  boundary, 
about  75  miles  nearer  the  equator  en/oys  an 
altiiode  of  about  6,000  feet,  so  that  there  is  an 
average  fall  per  mile  of  upwards  of  260  feet* 
It  is  230  fnites  long  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  90  miles  and  is  mostly  rugged  with 
blty  momitains.  The  people  styled  Bfaooteah 
aie  a  colonial  branch  of  the  Thibetans,  who 
have  acquired  independence.  The  real  capital 
is  TasMudon  which  is  the  official  residence  of 
both  the  Beb  and  Dhurm  Baja.  The  Dharm 
Big  resides  at  Poonakho.  But  neither  of  these 
Bajaa  has  anything  likd  general  authority. 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, each  governed  by  a  '*8oubeh,*'  whose  re- 
ndenees  greatly  resemble  the  castles  of  the 
greater  iMirons  during  the  active  existence  of 
the  feudal  system.  These  castles  in  fact  are, 
as  fat  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar 
to  Bhootan.  They  are  not  **  droogs'*  like 
those  at  Muudidroog,  Gingee,  and  other  places 
in  Southern  India,  but  reid  batonial  residences 
with  ditch,  wall,  and  battlements,  like  those 
•Ifil  existing  in  England  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Khine.  The  chief  of  these  castles,  each  of 
whieh  ia  the  capital  of  a  soubahabip,  are  Dalim* 
eoK  I>ttrbee,  Benkar  Sengloong,  Wandipoor, 
and  Teelagong.  The  country  has  a  spiritual 
bead,  the  Dhurm  Bsj  and  a  political  ruler  the 
Beb-raj,  elected  for  three  years,  but  for  the  ladt 
fifty  years,  Bhotan  has  been  in  a  state  of  civil 
war,  caused  by  the  strife  of  the  Penlows  of 
eastern  and  western  Bhotan,  and  the  Deb-Bajahs 
havehemmere  puppets.  According  to  Aitcheson, 
(Fol.  /.  ^ffei  105-149)  in  Bhootan  the  political 
Govenunent  is  coodueted  by  a  central  autho« 
fity  the  Beb-fiaj,  at  Tassisudon  for  the  sum- 
mer aad  Poonakha  for  the  winter  quarters. 
There  It  also  a  Dkurm  "Rbj,  also  the  Tongso 
PlOo  or  lindow  io  the  Eastern  Dears,  the 


Paro  Pillo  in  the  Western  Doers,  each  Dear 
being  also  under  a  separate  soubah  or  governor. 

According  to  Mr.  Aitcheson  the  districts 
of  Bhootan  between  the  hills  and  the  Bri- 
tish frontier  are  known  as  the  Dears,  and 
take  their  names  from  the  different  passes 
which  lead  through  the  hills  into  Bhootan. 
Besides  the  Koorespara  Doar,  formerly  govern- 
ed by  the  Twang  Hajah,  who  was  immediately 
dependent  on  Lasaa,  there  are  in  all  eighteea 
Dears,  eleven  on  the  Bengal  frontier  and  seven 
on  the  frontier  of  Assam, 


Bengal  J)oar$, 

1.  Dalimkote. 

2.  Zamerkote, 

8.  Cheemarohee. 
4.  Lakhee. 
a.  Bttsa* 

6.  Bulks. 

7.  Bars. 

8.  Oooma. 

9.  Reepoo, 

10.  Cheerung  or  SidleA, 


11.  Bagh  or  Bijnee. 
Assam  Doabs. 

Kamrodp  Doart, 

12.  Ohnrkola. 

13.  Banska. 

14.  Chappagorae. 

15.  Chappakhamar* 

16.  Bijnee. 
Durrung  Dootm, 

1 7.  Booree  Goema. 

18.  Knlliug. 


Over  the  Bengid  Boars,  which  extend  from 
the  Teesta,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Sikhim» 
to  the  Monas,  the  Booteah  have  for  long  years 
held  sovereign  dominion ;  and  previous  to  an- 
nexation of  Assam  by  the  British  Government 
during  the  first  Burmese  war,  the  Booteah  had 
also  wrested  four  of  the  Assam  Doars  from  the 
Native  govefnment,  while  the  other  three  were 
held  on  a  sort  of  joint  tenure  by  the  Booteah 
and  Assamese.  How  long  this  state  of  things 
had  existed  is  not  precisely  known.  The  Boo- 
tiahs  paid  to  the  Assam  government  for  the 
Doars  a  tribute  of  Bupees  8,049,  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  goods ;  and  after  the  an- 
nexation of  Assam,  the  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
British  Government,  who  also  continued  the 
system  of  joint  occupation  of  the  three  Doars 
of  Kooreapara,  Booree  Gooma,  and  Kulling, 
holding  them  for  four  months  every  year,  and 
making  them  over  to  Bhootan  fbr  the  other 
eight  months.  In  1828  the  Booteah  began  the 
long  series  of  outrages  on  the  British  frontier, 
which  ended  in  the  annexation  of  all  the  Doars. 
The  first  attack  was  onChatgaree,  in  the  Durrung 
Ziliah,  by  freebooters  from  the  Booree  Gooma 
Doar,  and  was  followed  by  the  occupation  Of 
the  Doar  by  the  British  Government  till  Slst 
July  1834,  when  it  was  restored  on  evidence 
beiuR:  given,  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  false, 
of  the  death  of  the  leader  of  the  freebooters. 
In  18S8,  the  unsatisfactory  sate  of  affairs  on 
the  frontier  determined  Government  to  send 
a  friendly  mission  to  the  Bhootan  Court,  and, 
if  practicable,  to  Lassa :  Captain  Pemberton 
was  appointed  envoy;  Besides  procuring  in- 
formation and  statistics  of  the  natinre  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  itspoliticd  refaitions 
with  Nepal  and  China,  the  object  was  to 
obtain    the  transfer  accession  of  the  Doars. 
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BHOT. 


BHUBANKSWAB. 


Ichera  and  Kali  Bowree.-— iit<«AMO»,   FqI.  IF. 
p.  405. 

BHORT,  Hind.    Cenchnis  eehinatus. 

BHOT.  This  word,  acooTdmgtoI^aibam,  under 
the  appellations  of  BuU  io  Bultistan  :   But  in 
Butan ;  B^ih  Thibet,  or  in  suoh  words  as  the 
Bhooteja  or  Bhotiya,  in  ethnology  comprises 
the  Little  Tibetans,  the  oatiTes  of  Ladak,  the 
Tibetans.  Ol  Tibet  Proper,  and  the  elosely  idlied 
tribes  of  Biilan.    Balti,  or  Baltiy«l  is  called 
Paklo  or.  Balor  by  the  Dards»  and  Nang  Kod 
by  the  Tibetans.    It.  is  preserved  in   Ptolemy 
in  Byto.   The  co«B|ry   is  frequently  called 
Skavdo  or  Iskardo  from  the  name  of  its  well 
known  font  and  capital.    Balti  Proper  is  a 
small  table  land,  and  with,  that  of  Deoteu,  is 
abont.  9Q  siJIes  long  and  36  broad, — tho  mean 
beigfat  of  its  vilUiges,  above  the  sea  k  aboat 
f  ,QOa  feet    Tho  Bm,  tbi»  peoplis.  of  little 
libel,  the  Byltas  of  Ptolemy,  thongh  Tibetan 
in  bngnage.  and  appearance,  are  all  mahoms^ 
datta»  aitdl  diftr  fn^as  tha  more  eaatem  Tibe^ 
tans  oC  Le  (who  call  themselves  Bbotia  or 
inhahiteto  of  Bhot)  by  being;  taller  and  leas 
alontly    made.    Their  langu^ige  diftrs   con- 
siderably from  that  of  Le,  bat  only  as  onis, 
diakfil   differs  from  another.    The   Bhot  of 
liadak  is  stoong,  hardy,  short  and  square  with 
a  decidedly.  Mongol  physiognomy — by  wbioh  is, 
Bseanta  flatjhee,  broad  obeekf  depressed  npse, 
Ycry  large  ears,  obUqae  and  narrow  eye  curtained 
at  the  eoraers,  black  hair  and  low  aba.ture,  their, 
average ;  heigM  hmg  ^  faet  5'\  inohps :  the 
skulls' are,  less  rBtpngolian,  having  a  oapAqity. 
of  72 .  onbie.  iniiies.  80  cubic  inches  being  a. 
fisir    capacity    for  a  Huropean.    The    grand 
Lama  ia  a  Bhot.    Th«  ordinary  monk  or  priest 
in  Tibet  is  the  Qylong, — above  whom  are  the. 
Lamas  or  PreBJdeuttSft  and  below  whom  are  the 
Tohba  and  Tuppa.    The  Tuppa  is  a  proba* 
tienerwhio  is  admitted  into  the  establishment  to 
wfaach  hfi  would  attaeh  himsjidf  at  the  age  of  8 
or  10  and  reoeives  instruction    BQcerctinsciy* 
At  U^  he.  becomes  a  Tohha»  and  at  2i  a 
Gybng%.  provided  his  acquirements  be  satis* 
factory.    There  axe  two  sectsj  the  Oyllupks^. 
who  ^ss  in  yellow,  and  the  Shammar  in  redf. 
the  Shammar  Gylong  being'  allowed  to  ma^^ 
The  Bhot  of  the  Tibetans  have  beeii  exteudjng: 
westward,    As  $>  gen^arat  rale^  tha  Hiatalsya 
divide  Hindustan  from  Bhotland,  bat   there 
are  Bhota  in  seyeml  parts  south  of  the  crest 
of  those  mighty  mountains  in  Qarhwal  and 
Kemaon.    The  people  of  L^,  the  oaatern  Tiba^ 
tans,  call  thenuelvei  Bhotiah,,  or  inhabitants  of 
Bhot.    They  are  not  sp  talji  and  are  stouter 
made  than  the  Tihstaas  of  Balti  or  little  Tibet, 
who  though  Tibetan  in  language  and  appear- 
anee  are  all  mahomedans. — Dr-  Thavuotts  Jr^<- 
veh  ift  fTesUrn  HimaXaya  and  Tibet,  p,  247. 


Latham' t  BihnoUgi^  A.  CwMynghaa».  See 
Balti ;  Bylt^s «  i>ard ;  Kailas ;  Oangri  Bauge; 
Kara-karam ;  Ladak  ;  Tibet; 

BHOTL^UBAI,    Hinik  8inapis  lagosa. 

BHQT-PA.  A  name  of  LadaL  See  kdia 
p.  337. 

BUOULIYA  is  a  lighter  descriptipn  of  the 
Bajra  boat,  varying  in  dimensions  between  the 
Dheagi  or  passenger  boat  and  a  middle  sized 
Bajra.  It  is  in  general  use  on  the  Ganges, 
alike  for  a  suburban  trip  or  for  a  long  u{h 
country  jeumey. 

BH0WNAG6AR  in  L.  72'  21*  E.  and  L 
2r  47*  N.,  in  ILattywar,  the  principal  talok^ 
davs  are  their  Highnesaea  thanawab  of  lam- 
gurhy-^the  Jam  oi  Navanaggar,  the  Sawal  of 
Bhownaggar :  and  the  Rana  of  Porebandar, 
the  Big  of  Drangdra  and  the  Xhakurof  Uurri, 
lunagarth,  the  moat  important,  is  held  by  a 
descendant  of  Shar  Khan  Babi,  a  soUier  of 
fortune  who  seised  it  in  tjie  general  ananby 
which  preceded  the  subvcffsion  of  the  Mogholi. 
SiO  milea.to.the  west  are  the  ruins  of  fiajabiii* 
purs. 


BHOWRA.  The  wild  hunter  race  of  Ifldia» 
called  Pardhi,  Ifiin-Pardhi,  Shikari,  eJ>d  Him 
Shikari.    See  India,  p.  327  and  328. 

BHRAlfABA  MARX,  Tel.  Clerode&iraa 
aerraWm.  Volkameria  ser.  B.  iii.  60Si.  The 
Telugu  word  signifies  <'  bee-killer/'  See  re- 
mark on  Brahmi  chetto.— ££,  JT.  7c.  I47i 
.  BHKAMUK,  BsKCu  Sun  flower,  Uelian- 
thus  a^nuuSk 

BHaAXHI-PWITATA,  Sansc.  A  Unda 

!  fiestival  on  the  Snd  of  the  hindu  montb  ije^ 

when  hindu  sisters  entertain  brothers  in  me^ 

mory    of   Yamuna   entertaining   ber  bsotbec 

Xama^  -^  WUaoT^ 

BHRiaA,  Vaaishthii,.  and  Atri.are  tbieeof 
the  great  saints  or  aa^  called  Pn^siiati  « 
Brahmadika,  that  is,  min^rborn  sons  of  Bni^ 
ma.  They  are  vanously  described  as  aereih 
nine,  ten»  and  even  twenty^o^e  in  number.-' 
WiUiaffCi.Stor^of  Nala,p.2\^  See  Biah* 
madica.   Lakshmi.  Vishnu  Puran%  p«  49* 

BH;RIQU.  a  name  of  the  planet  Yemst. 

BHRINGAR,    Bbnq.  Verbesina  pmatisU. 

9SU*  ai^?<8f.  Bhpm^Bw,  Bhus,  BhSffl. 
Bhumi,  Hind.  Land,  Earth. 

BHU.    InHiad^afaitrqeoay^emstoiff^ 

the  middle  placeu  Bhu^chacra,  whepi  ffptfj 
to  the  celestial  sphere^  means  the  equinootiil 
line.  Bhu-carna,  the  Redius  of  the  ^0^^ 
Bhu-paridhi,  the  same  as  Bhu*ohacra« 

BHIZ.  Savso.  Bhuvar,  Swisr*  sa^  ^ 
sky  and  heaven, 

BHUB  A^KSWAR.  A  prince  of  Orisaflu  Aoi* 
yanka  Bhima  was  osl^ated  in  Orisaa  afid  en* 
dawed  Jagannatha,  He  had  the  nuafoitnna 
to  kill  a  brahman,  and  raised  numeroua  tea* 
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BHXJKTI- 


BHT7BJ* 


pies  in  expMtion  of  his  offenoe*  at  one  of  wliieb 
was  a  slab  ;  with  a  Saiva  inaeription^ — Fol^ 
VL  p.  278.     See  Inacriptiona,  p.  380. 

BHUCHAKHA    GADDA,   aUo  Nda  gum- 
mudu.   Tel«  Batatas   paniculata^  CA.— Convol* 
Tttliis  paniculatii. — R, »,  478. 
BUU-DADIMBAH,  Sans.  Careya  herbaoea. 

BUUDUCK.  A  predatory  race  of  the  Nepal 
Tcrai, 

BHU-DEVI,  alao  Bhuma  Devi,  also  Prit'hivi, 
namea  of  the  earth  and  fabled  to  be  married  to 
Prithu.  Bhu  Devi,  in  hindu  mythology,  ia  the 
terrestrial  name  of  Pavvati,  as  s;oddeaa  of  the 
earth,  aa  the  names  of  Diana  were  varied  to  suit 
ber  various  forma,  she  being  Luna  in  heayen^ 
Proserpine  or  Hecate  in  hell,  so  her  archetype. 
the  hindn  Parvati,  is  the  heavenly  Bhavani, 
on  earth  Bhudevi,  and  Patala-Devi  as  consort 
of  the  regent  of  the  infernal  regions,  Bhu* 
Pevi,  as  spouse  of  the  earthly  goddess  is  a 
same  of  Siva. — Hindu  Infaniieidef  p   28. 

BHUDOWKIA.  Abranph  ofthe  ChouboA 
rajpnts.  >' 

BSUGBI,  Hind.  An  inferior  Icind  of  date 
boiled  in  oil  and  water  an4  dried;  used  in  ItooK 
tan  and  Derajat ;  also  the  Ber  fruit,  dried* 

BHUI.  Head  of  a  Gond  village. 

BHUIAN.  A  tribe  in  Orissa.  See  Indin,  p. 
329 

b'hUI  CHAMPA,  HiNi)«  Ksmpferia  ro- 
tunda. 

BHUIN-DAGDH A,j^.  Earth-burning  -.Gifts 
of  bindos  at  marriage  and  funerals  from  the  oe* 
remoDj  of  burning  earth  prior  to  their  presenta- 
tion. 

BHTII-8ING,  Guz.  Hxnjd.  Arachis  by- 
pogcea  ;  Gronnd  nnts. 

BHUI-SING-Ka-TEL,  Hind,  OU  of  Axnr 
chis  hypojEsea. 

BUUl  VANSA.  A  Zemindari  race,  ci^Ued 
Kburda  raja  and  Bbui  Vansa,  who  •  ruled  in 
Orisaa  from  1580  to  1804  when  MukundDea 
was  deposed.     See  Orissa. 

BHUINHAK.  See  Bhqnbar. 

BHUJ,  Hind.  Betula  bhojputn. 

BHUJAPATHI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Betula 
Hbojpatra.  A  Himalayan  tree,,  the  leaves  or 
bark  of  which  are  used  to  cover  the  baskets  of 
Ganges  water  sold  by  itinerant  pilgrims*  Heyne 
erroneously  calls  it  a  NcpeUk — W^l*  ^^^i^» 
JILv.  843. 

BHUJTU.    See  Hindu,  p.  134. 

BHUK,  Hind.  Allium,.  Sp» 

BHUK  OKBA,  Hind.  Zapania  nodiAora. 

BHUKBI,  Hind.  Tribulus  alatus.,      , 

BHUKSA.  A  forest  tribe  under  the  hills  froiri, 
Pvunpur  Subna  on  the  Si^pda  to  Chandpur,  q3^ 
tbe  Gaugea.  They  claim  to  be  P'owar  rajputa 
eipdkd  from  Dhar  and  to  have  15  got  or  clans. 
BHUKTI,— BASAMRITA— 81NDH00. 
6aK8«  TniQ  bbuktee^  devotion ;  rasa,  juipe ;  am- 


rita,  the  water  of  ttfe^  andi  siadboo^  tbe  eea. 
See  iBhakti. 

BHUliIi>  ,  Like  all.  large  f  rivers  wbieh  flow 
for  a  very  lengthened  course,  tbroi^  an  fdlnviel 
soil,  the  Indus  throws  up  patobes  of  alluvial 
deposit  at  .its  mouth*  la  Sind,  these  are  called 
bhull  and  they  are  of  greai  Yjali^e:  in  tbe  culti- 
vation  of  the  ved  rice  of  the  country.  They  are 
swampy  and  ei^ist  on  bptbf  fde^  of  the  princi- 
pal n^putha  of  thei  ludus^  >  ii^  tbe  Ooia  baree 
and  3hahbunder  pergunnabs,  but  produce,  a 
considerable  portipi^  of  the  riee.censumed  in 
Siud.:—8mn^o7Ki89  p.  293. 

BHULLEU*  One  of  the  clans  of  the  Agnica-^ 
la  Hajputs.    Bee  Kb^tri. 

BHUMa Si.N8.  !lijHD.  Tbe  l^pd«  Bom,  fma. 
Bhumia,.  ^  landlord^  Bhumjawat  a  general  pluu^ 
dei:iDgv^uj|rl;)bai|.fi  laud^wnei: ,  iu  a  iirittage-— 

Jail-  1  ,      . 

BHIJICX    in    biudu    ^strpnomy,   tbe   terr 

restrial  globe,  supposed  to  be  iu  the  centxe  of 

the  universe.    Bhumi  savapa  ;  proper, .natural, 

to  tbf)  earths    Bhumi  savana  dina ;  a^  na^umi 

day., 

.  BHtJJin,  U».ioiBr.  Ilaifth-^bom:  Pripr  inbabir 

tanta^of  Orifsa, vrit)i whom tb^ ]^raon,or ijoor 

K<d.  mixed  wheii  driren  eaatuffird.   .  ^Jlsop.  dsr 

^oribes  the  Bhun^j  to  be  a  ca^tapf  Ipwbindua 

Pji^eraua  in  jGbataiJii.     See  Jadilai  p.  329,; 

BUtFMiPAlAA, .  Scf^. Inpcrij^tipns,  pu  3aa» 

BHU^lI-TAltUW.  .S4N*,  .Tam.  .TBfc 
Earth  Oil  :Napb*ft,.  <    ,     . 

BHUMOWRA,  HiW),  (?9mna  oapitata. 

BHUM-P^OB,  HiHD. .  '•Bartb-spiitter;? 
PKilju>,eBa  calotxapi^is^  Tulipa  stal|ata.      .        ' 

BPUMTA3,  HiWD,  Saliic  tetias^perma. 
.  BHUN  G^AMP^ySAwa.  JK^mirferia  tof 
tandiL  •.    '  j_  ; 

.   ^IillNGip;rBBNff.,Corchoiu«olitoriiiSi 
.  BHUi^rEAB,  A^M^^ii^  «<«ni9^oQ4  infio^ 
mkpui,  iuimfibus   a^d  :Senare84  .  Theiiajah'of 
Beusrea  ifit-one  of  this,  eaateji  tbey  claim  to  have 
been  lHrahnui>a,-*-^/2ioi. 

BH.UN  KB  sun.  Hind.  Veibasoum  thap^ 
BUS*  '  ;■        ■  •  'I-  -I 

BHUHL,    Siee  BbopaU  Sanchi,      -.  r.;,: 

BHUPA]L4  Tliefifst  dynasty, of  ^ifik^d 
Bengal.     See  Bengal. 

BmiRiHiKD.  Sandy  billooky.  aqiIh  the 
**  libba'*  of  tbe  Pttii)abi\  ,     !    .  ^ 

BHUR,  Hind.  '  A  thafcb  grass,  'growing  in 
tbejuagies  of  Nl  India  to  a  l^bt  ot9'het. 
,-  BliUR  ain>BAJBHUR,  a  tace  iii  N6Hb- 
ern  India,  known  by  tradition*  as  the  oldest  of 
IndSaii^ra^*     '  • 

f  .,B(lUBAinrU,  in  l|ind.iymytlttdb(^,  a  fabu- 
bus  ggolden  winged  falcon 'Wbo.stole  the  aanrcid 
Soma. 

BtiUBJ  or  Bbojaputn.  Betula  Bboj* 
putra»  Paper  bircb>  of  the  delicate*  bark 
used  as    paper,   for  covciriBg  umbrdhs  and 
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BHU-SARKARA. 


BHUTNAIR. 


lining  hookahs,  &e.— OZe^ilomy  on  KiMah  and 
Kangra. 

BHURKUNDA,  Hikb.?  awo  BHURSOO, 
HiKD.  A  tree  of  Cbota  Nagpore  with  aoft, 
white  timber. — Cal.  Cat,  Jfo.  1862. 

BHUHTPOOK:  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
77^  32'  B,  and  Lat.  %r  15'  N.  It 
is  82  miles  west  of  Agra.  Aitchison  tells 
us  that  it  is  the  capital  of  a  Jat  prin- 
cipality founded  by  a  freebooter  Aamed  Biij, 
who  held  the  village  of  Sinsunnee  in  the 
pergnnnah  of  Deeg,  but  the  power  of  this  State 
was  chiefly  extended  during  the  decline  of  the 
Mogul  empire  by  his  great  grandson  Soong 
Mull,  who  was  killed  in  1763.  Sooruj  Mull 
left  five  sons,  three  of  whom  administered  the 
state  of  Bhurtpore  in  succession.  During  the 
rule  of  the  third  son  Namnl  Singh,  the  fourth 
son  Runjeet  Singh  rebelled  and  called  in  the  aid 
of  Nu^uf  Khan,  who  stripped  the  fhmily  of  all 
their  possessions  except  the  fort  of  Bhurtpore, 
which  was  held  by  Runjeet  Singh.  After  much 
internal  and  external  trouble,  Sindhia  gave 
back  to  the  family,  first  eleven,  then  ^xtt 
pergunnahs,  which  now  form  the  State  of 
Bhaitpoi[^.  In  1863,  the  chief  Runjeet  Singh 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  British  :  but  he 
^ave  shelter  to  Holkar  when  pursued  by  Lord 
Lake,  after  the  battle  of  Deeg,,  and  on  refusing 
to  deliver  him  up.  Lord  Lake  rai^de  four  assaults 
which  were  each  repelled,  but  the  chief  then 
agreed  to  expel  Holkar  froQi  his  territory  and  a 
new  treaty  was  entered  into.  On  the  recur- 
irenoe  of  differences,  Bhnrtpoor  was  again  be- 
sieged and  fell  to  Lord  Combermere  on  the 
18th  January  1S26.  Since  British  India  was 
iaken  under  direct  British  rule,  the  Ma- 
harajah has  received  a  Sunnud  (No.  Ill)  con- 
ferring on  him  the  right  of  adoption  and  to  a 
salute  of  seventeen  guns.  The  area  of  Bhurt- 
pore is  1,974  square  miles,  the  population 
650,000,  and  the  revenue  Rupees  21,00,000. 
Bhurtpore  pays  no  tribute  and  no  contribution 
W  any  local  corps  or  contingent.  The  army 
consists  of  8|368  infantry,  2^214  oavalr^r,  and 
313  artillery. — Treaties,  EngagemenU  and  Sun- 
niHdi,  Vol  ir.  pages  121,  132  and  133.  Bee 
Jat»  Statistics  of  Battle. 

IBHUBUNDI,  Sam  so.  orTeluHani.,  Tsl. 
Tiaridium  Indicum.-— Z^Asi. 

BHUS,  Sans.  Bhusa,  also  Rhusi,  Hind. 
bran  of  ^heat ;  chaff,  or  out  straw  or  leaves, 
&c«,  for  feeding  oattlei 

BHUSHANA.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  383. 

BHU^SASKARA,  Tbc.  or  Modnikaand 
Patta  Tifce.  Niebuhria  obtongifolia,  DC.--- 
TV.  &  A.  79. — Gapparis  heteroclita,  R. 
ii.  570  The  sweet  tuberous  roots,  dried  and 
reduced  to  powder,  are  used  medjcinally  for 
Baking  a  cooling  drink. 


BHUSKI,   Hind.     A  carbonate  of  soda, 

BHU-STRUNAM,— 8.  or  Chippu  gaddi, 
TsL.   Andropogon  8chcBiianthus.<~Z. 

BHXJ T,  UiND.  Said  to  be  the  Soy  bean, 
the  Sojahispida. 

BHUT.  See  Bhot,  Bhooteah,  Kunawar,  Li- 
dak,  Tibet, 

BHUIA  orBHOOT.  A  ghost,  an  evil  spirit 

B HUT-BALI.  Offerings  to  evil  spirits, 
ghosts,  goblins  {  offerings  at  funerals  to  demons 
and  spirits,  offeringa  to  all  creatures. — WiUn, 
See  Bali. 

RHUT-BAMIAN.    A  name  of  Bamian. 

BHUTALA  BHAIHl,  Ti^l.  Bhatamkasao 
S.  Croton  oblongifolium,  R.  iii.  685.  The  Te- 
lugu  name  siKniffes  "  demon-driver"  or  '*  deril 
goad" — ^and  sticks  made  of  it  are  carried  asi 
protection  against  evii  spirits- 

BHUTAN.  See  Bhootan,  Bsra  Lack^  Kisli* 
mfr. 

BHUTART.  A  town  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Himalaya.  Its  ancient  name  was  Madia. 

BHUT  JHATA,  Hind    Apium  graveoleu. 

BHUTNER  E.  The  tract  from  Loni  to  Kasoa 
called  after  the  Bhutti  race.    See  Bhutoair. 

BHUTNAIR  has  atUined  Rreat  hiiioriea! 
celebrity  from  its  position,  it  being  in  the  route 
of  invasion  from  Central  Asia  to  India.  Tbe 
Bhutti  and  the  Jit  seem  to  have  been  «>  in^ 
mingled  that  distinction  is  impossible.  The 
Jit,  in  a  naval  war  nn  the  Indus  resisted  the 
advance  of  Mabmud  of  Ghazni.  In  A.  D. 
1205,  only  twefve  years  after  Shahab-ud  Din 
conquered  India,  his  successor,  Kutnbi  in  per^ 
son  conducted  a  war  agaii^st  the  Jit  of  tba 
northern  desert,  to  prevent  their  wresting  Hansi 
fron^  the  Qi.ahomedan  empire.  When  the  de- 
throned queen  Razzia,  heiress  of  Feroz»  was 
compelled  to  abandon  hei;  throne,  she  lought 
proteetion  amongst  the  Jit,  who  with  their 
Seythie  brethren,  the  Ghikar,  assembled  all 
their  forces  and  marched  with  their  queen  at 
their  head,  to  meet  her  foes,  but  she  fell  in 
battle  in  the  attempt  to  re-gain  Her  king[doo). 
Again,  in  A-  D.  1397,  wheu  Timur  inwded 
India,  Bhutnair  w^s  attacked  for  baring  dia* 
tressed  him  exceedingly  on  his  invasion  of 
Multan,  when  as  he  mentions,  he  in  person 
scoured  thje  qountrv,  and  cut  off  a  tribe  of  ban- 
ditti called  Jit.  Sihortly  afterTimur's  inrarion, 
a  colony  of  Bhatti  under  their  leader  Bersi  im- 
grated  from  Marote  and  Phoolra,  and  asiioljw 
and  captured Bhutnaur  from  Chagat  khan>aooble 
of  the  Chagfai  tribe,  but  whethei;  an  ofSoec  w 
Timur  or  of  the  Delhi  Court  is  not  known.  But 
he  had  conquered  Bhutnair  fi^m  the  Jit  and  had 
acquired  a  considerable  territory,  which  the 
Bnatti  colony  took  advantage  of  his  departure  to 
re-conquer.  The  twct  depending  on  this,  «» 
that  north  of  it  to  the  Garah  river,  in  CojofleJ 
Tod's  time  presented  a  scene  of  absolute  deso- 
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laiion.  Bat  in  former  times  were,  many  vil* 
leges,  of  which  in  his  day,  remains  only  were 
to  be  seen.— 2ro<f  s  BajcuGujm,  Vol  III.  p.  il%. 
See  Bhatnair. 

BHUTNI  SAJJt.  HiKi).  tU.  Devil's  soda. 

BHU-TULAbl,  OdmumBasiliciim,  var.  and 
O.  pilosuro. — i?.  ///.  p*  16. 

BHUTTEE.    See  Bhatti,  ^Tut. 

BHUTWA,   HiMD.  Chenopodinm. 

BHTNEE,    Can.   CaryoU  uiens. 

BHTENO-TSENO,  Bubm.  In  Amheirst^ 
a  close-graiiied.  compact,  grey  wood,  dt  for  ge- 
neral purposes,  and  seemingly  exempt  from 
aitaeks  of  insect,— ^(7a/?^»»  J)ance^ 

BHYNSROB.  is  the  tract  named  Puchail^ 
or  the  fiat,  between  the  river  Chumbul  and  the 
pass,  and  contains  about  twenty-four  villages  in 
the  lordship  of  Bhynsror.  According  to  the 
local  tradition  of  some  of  the  wild  tribes,  its 
more  ancient  name  was  Bhadravati,  the  seat  of 
the  Hoon  race  ;  and  the  traces  of  the  old  city 
in  eatensive  mounds  and  ruins  are  still  beheld 
around  the  more  modern  BhynsTor.  Tradition 
adds,  that  the  Chirmitti  the  modern  Chumbul 
had  not  then  ploughed  itself  a  channel. — iTod's 
Rajasihan,  Vol.  11.  jp.  7 1 3. 

BHTBUL,  a  river  of  Jessore. 

BIAt  Ptero-carpus  marsnpium.  SeeBe- 
Baba. 

BIA  in  L.   100**  60'  E.  and  L- 18  ^  16'  N. 

BLADE  :  GuANi.    It.  Corn. 

BIADIAH.  Green  turbans. 

BIANA,  the  chieftain  of  this  was  the  Dahi- 
ma,  one  of  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  the 
Chouhoii  emperor  or  Pirthi  rajah ^  the  brothers 
of  this  house  held  the  highest  offices  under  the 
ettiperor,  and  the  period  during  which  the  elder 
Ksimas  was  minister,  was  the  brightest  in  the 
Chotthone  dynasty, — Tod.  Rajasihan^  ToL  L  p* 
119. 

BIAB-WOOD.  A  tree  of  Mehra  forest,  near 
Abboltabad,  Hiizara.  Natural  order,  Coniferse, 
it  la  Pinus  longifolia,  Pinus  excelsa,  or  lofty 
^Be—Cal.C<U.E«.  1862. 

BIABMI.    A  river  of  Dumoh. 

BIAZ,    Hind.  Psas.  Interest  of  moneys 

BIBA  BIBA.    Can.    Holigarna. 

BIBACHA,  HiNP.  Brassica  Griffithii. 

BIBI»  Hind.  Lady  ;  Bibi  Sahib,  Anglo- 
Hind<  properly  bibi-sahibah,an  Englishwoman, 
the  miatress  of  a  house « 

BIBEEPOOB,  in  L.  80^  oS'  £.  and  L. 
26''  50'  N. 

BIBLA,  Hind.  Bibla  Honi«  IIar.  l'tero<« 
carpus  maraupium. 

BIBLE.  Prom  Greek  bi&los  And  latin  bib- 
lum,  a  book.  The  Bible  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  former  oontaina  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  and  is  the  Ca« 
Bonical  book  of  the  Semitic  religion  of  the  Jews 


or  Hebrews^  the  latter  contains  the  dootrinea  of 
Jesus  Christ  but  both  books  are  Canonical  in 
the  religion  of  Christians.    The  two  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  reverenced  by 
the  mahomedans  of  the  8.  and  S.  E.  of  Asia» 
and  the  possessors  of  the  Taurait,  Aujil,  Zabnr> 
K.ornn  and  t'urban,  viz.,  the  books  of  Moseft^ 
the  Evangils,  the  Psalms  and  the  Koran,  are 
styled   Ahi«i-kitab  or  People  of  the  Book^ 
t.  ei,  people   possessing  a  revealed    religion^ 
The   New  Testament  of  the    Bible  was  writ- 
ten originally  in  Greeks  but  the  book  has  now 
been    translated  into   all  the  European  and 
most  of  the  Semitic,  Aryan  and  Tartar  tongues, 
and  largely  distributed^     The   Old  Testament* 
too^  has  been,  in  parts,  turned  into  the  vema-^ 
cular    tongues  of  India,  and  the   whole    of 
the   two    books    has     appeared    in    Arable, 
The    Old    Testoment    part     of   the     Chris- 
tians^  Bible  is  supposed  to  have  been    writ- 
ten  in  Hebrew  from   which  it  was  translate 
ed  into  Greek.     It  is  related  that  Pbilsdelphus 
sent  Aristseus,  a  man  whose  wisdom  had  gained 
his  friendship,  and  Andrasus,  a  capti&in  of  the 
guard,  both  of  them  Greek  Jfws,  with  costly 
gifts  to  Eleazer  the  high-pri|est  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  asked  hiin  to  employ  learned  and  fit  men 
to  make  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  for 
the   library   at   Alexandria.    Elesaer    named 
seventy  £ldera  to  undertake  the  taskj  who  held 
their  first  sitting  on  the  business  at  the  king's 
dinner-table  ;    and  Menedemua  tho  Soeratic 
philosopher,  the  pupil  of.  Plato,  was  also  pie^ 
sentj  who  had  been  sent  to  Philadelphus  as  am- 
bnssador  from  ^ubtea^    The  translators  then 
divided  the  work  among  themielvea  j  and  when 
each  bad  finished  bis  task  it  was  laid  before 
a  meeting  of  the .  seventy,  and  then  published 
by  authority.     Thus  was  said   to  have  been 
mndt  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  from  the  number  of  the  transla- 
tors. We  now  call  the  Septuagint ;  but  ar  doubt 
is  thrown  upon  the   whole  story   by  the  fables 
which  have  been  mingled  with  it  to  give  autho- 
rity to  the  translation  ---(iSilafiw'f  History  of 
JBffytfi,  Vol.  Lfp.  306-309.)    The  Canonical 
books    of   three    of    the  principal  religions 
of  the  ancient  and   modern  world,  via»»  the 
Veda    of     the    Whman,     the    Zend-Avesta 
of  the    ^oroastrian  and     the    Tripitalu    of 
the   buddbist,   have  lately  been  recovered  for 
Europe^    These  books  have  discovered  the  real 
origin  of  Greek  and   Boman  and  likewise  <^ 
Teutonic^  Slavonic  and  Celtio  mythology.    Tho 
Koran  and   the  literature  oonneeted  with  it^ 
affords  information  rqgardiug  another  Semitio 
religion,  the  doctrines  of  Mahomed^  and  Ui# 
discovery  of  the   monumenta  of  Babylon  and! 
Nineveh  haa  furnished  new  materials  for  the 
study  of  the  Semitio  religions,  and  images  of 
Bel  and  Niaroch  have  been  produped.    Hovera 
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has  MluiBtfikted  fhe  tell^btiRf  WbTA\p  of  iPhtent' 
xsiaM^  afid  Cattib^ghrUini,  ftom  'tfieir  temples, 
and  tbe  religiiiytii  ideiiti  of  ibe/  Aiab  nomade^, 
prio^  to  the  rite^  ofMafitmield  hard  b^^  descrfb- 
«d«by  oihen.  The  idols  kiiA  tetnples,  th«  hiero- 
{(lyphio  insdriptioDs,  the  'bidrStib  and  'demotic 
MSd.,  bave   afforded'  tnuoh  information    ire- 
ganling  the  reKg^ion  of  l^g^pt    Besides  th^ 
Aryans  atod  Semitic  faimiliBs  of  religion^  there 
are  in  -China,  thre^  i«co)(bi»ed  forms  of  pablie 
wi»]r8hip,'^thei^ligioti  of  Qonfticius,  that  of  Lab* 
Tyei 'and  that   6f  Vd  (Buddha}.     Among  the 
iSannian   kiations,   a  fe^  Only,  such  as 'the 
FittH  '  and    Mongolian,  have  preserved   some 
semnants  6f  their  ancient  worship.    And  some- 
thing  is 'known  of  the  relizions  of  Mexico  and 
V^tvLy  and  of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Ameri* 
tsa,  Africa  atnd  Polynesia.  Td  gain  ^  full  know- 
ledge ^f  the  Veda,  the  Zeiid '  Avesta,  the  Tripa<^ 
take,  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Koran  or  the 
saered  books  'of  China  wonld  be  the  work  of  a 
long  life^— <  AfflMf  Midler,  Ckipi  from  a  Gernian 
Warhhap,  Vol.  L  p.  12  to  15.)   In  British 
Indiff,  the  religions  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
families 'predominate  :  budtfhism  ill  Ceylon  and 
Burmah  arid  beyond  the  Himalaya.  But  the  be- 
lieversf  in  one  God,  are  the  Jewish  Wotshippers 
tif  the  Westehi  Goh^t  Of  India  ;   the  mahome* 
dans  all  over  Asia  and  the  christian  disci'ples, 
end  -to  all  these  the  mahoniedans  apply  the 
term  Ahal4-Kiiab,  L  e,  People 'of  the  Book.  The 
gveM  body  t)f  this  people  however  are  the  Tu*- 
raaitin  rae^,  many  of  tbeni  sjen^ile,  who  worship 
Bnirtts,  atfdeafcors  and  idols,  with  the  followers  of 
thebriiifminieal  hindu  faith,  and  the  lain  wor- 
Bhipptfrs' of  Western  India,  amongst  ail  of  whom 
is  (bund  ^ery  OOnceivablef  kind  of  worship  from 
the  gvossest  sensualism  t6  th^  tnO^t  exalted 
spirithalism  and  the  worship  of  stores  and  stoned 
to  the '  subtim^st  conceptions  of  the  omnipre- 
sent God.  There  h  however  in  all  their  religions  ^ 
e  secret  yearniiiK<  after  the  true,  thotigh  it  may ' 
be,  ndkno/wn  Qt>d.    The  Veda  df  the  hindus 
is- ID  Sanscrit.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
translated  rs  a  wbole,  into  any  of  theyettiaculai^ 
tongues  of  Indian  and  there  arte  but  few  brah- 
mana^ho  can  read  it  and  uaderstaiid  it,  though 
they  learti  portions  of  it1)y  h^art.     It  is  con- 
sidered a  revelation  %  and  tbe  li&ws  of  Manu>  the 
Perana  or  legendairy   histories  of  India,    and 
Tantni  end  tbe  six  orthodot  iiindu  systems  of 
philoso|^y>  derive  their  authority  from  their 
egre«fli«nt  with  the  Veda.    It  was  this  book  of 
whish  the  buddha,  Sakya  munS;  denied  the  au- 
thority. '  In  lhe<¥edanta  (thiloaopby,  the  begin- 
iritig  taf  all  wisdom  is  said  i6  be  a  desirto  tb  kuo# 
Ood,'#ho  istheeause  of  theuniterse  and  this 
iato  iHi'learned  fro^ dito  scrfpttira.  tho'^M^aya 
phikMe^bf  acknowledges 'four  sbui-ces  of  know- 
Mge,-^per^ptionV  iadU6tionv '  'itualogy  ahd  the 
word'or  Yeda.^  The  ^Vaiseahilea'  ]^fl08opby,  fs 


an  httfiHt^o  syktem,  :Aot  favourably  looked  oa 
bythe-  Brahthans^'nav^theless  proclaim^  the 
absolute  aUthbrttjr  of  the  Teda.  The  Bankliya 
philosopbv  is  atheistic,  it^  maintains  that  a  per- 
sOh^God  cannot,  be  'pirovbd  though  itaofar 
cbnforthh'tfd  to  adlnit  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  Veda  as  evidence  in  addition  to  perception 
and  induction.  The  Purana,  or  old  booksi  to- 
persededihe  Veda:  /tha  buddhlst  religioaof 
Burmah^  is  lik^v^lse  a  philosophy.  The  Bri- 
tish ttildrs  '6f  Ihdia,  hitve  HlloWed  the  utmost 
rcHgldUS  freedom  to  all  the  racfes  under  thair 
sWsy  ahd  thtB '  bible  has  never  been  used  as  a 
class  bpok  in  any  Oovernment  School.  This 
h^s  Wbh  4eno%ciMl  by  tornest  men  as  tuae 
sttjrVin^;  HoWfev^r,'  {hi  Kotan,  the  Vedaa  are 
^dti^lly  ekrdUdied,  but  the  Grant-in-aid  rules  of 
I d54' permit,  money  allowanises  to  every  school 
in  India,  'Where  education  up  to  afcertain  stand- 
ard '  is  imparted,  and  in  these  'grants  ererj 
(^risti|in  school  can  aquatly  share* 

'  BIBIjtOTHEC  Jl  SANSKRITS.  A  Data- 
loguef,  by  Professor  Gildemeister,  ofBonS  on 
the  Rhine;  pubKshed  in  1847,  of  Authon, 
Indiata  and  Buropahn,  who  have  edited  or  trani* 
iated  Sanscrit  works,  or  treated  of  Sanscrit 
literature. — Col:  ttev. 

BlBdR,  JUBaR,  KULTA  or  KOLniL,ire 
populations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Abor 
and  Mishmi  lObalitiieS,  on  the  drainage  of  the 
Brahmaputra.— ^£a^>)i. 

BI-BOJRATB  of  SODA.  Enq.   Borax. 

BIBOS  CA  VlPROxN«,  the  Gyal ;  See  Bos. ; 
6yal. 

BIBWA.  Mae.  S^mecarpus  anacatdiom. 

BICARBONATE  DK  SOUDE.   Fa,  Soda. 
'  BlCCAVOLE,    in  Long.   82**  7'  E.  and 
Lat.  17<»  N, 

'  "BtCHALA  GOOTa  in   li.   77^  23  B.  and 
Lat.ieN. 
BIGUE  DE  MAR. 


HpyjshUb.t.    ...   .i.OflW. 
Escalent  HolothuriaENO. 


Swalloeof  English  M'    Suftla^  M^LAt  o£  Cefebei 


ors  and  tracers 
Sea-slug 
Sea  ououmber 
Beohedainer...... 


»» 
*.'.Fb«< 


Swala •*^' 

ijolothorion 1^** 


Tripang, 

Bdcne    de 

worm).. 

Balikta 


••*    ••• 
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Ther' names  given  io  species  of  Holothuria, 
found  in  mroat  of  the*shallow  seas  of  the  Msh; 
and  Philippine  Archipelagos.  The  word  tripioK 
is  kiday,  and  the  animal  is  called  by  the  peopk 
of  Celebes,  suala  which  British  traders  writ« 
swslloe.  If  IS  ihe  feeche  de  mer.  or  aea-toni 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  our  own  "sca-cttCiiB- 
b^n^  foir  ih  ^^pearanoa  and  shape,  aitboogh  sot 
in  colbur,  for  it  i^  a  dirty  brown,  it  greaiW  «- 
setuMes  a  ouduthbi^.  The  esculent  holotbonti 
isbv  noiiieBttaf  Mffiftied  to  the  seas  of  w 
ArtAipe|ago;  itl$  foind  in  the  upper  part  of 
iM  Gulf  of^lam,  and  is  so  abondaot  on  tii' 
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northern  coast  of  Australia  that  the  people  of 
Celebes,  reoeiving  adTanoes  from  the  resident 
Chinese,  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  making 
annual  voyages  thitlier  in  quest  of  it.     Gutted, 
dried  in  the   sun  and  smoked,   it  is  considered 
eured,    and  fit   for   its  only   market,  that  of 
China,  to  which  many  hundred  tons  are  yearly 
sent  for  the  consumption  of  the  ourious  epicures 
of  that  country.     The   fishery  of  the  tripang  is 
to  China  what   that  of  the  sardine,  tunny,  and 
anchovy  is  to  Europe.     It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
caught  by  hand,  for  it  has  little  power  of  loco- 
motion, but  in  deep  water,  sometimes  by  diving. 
Mr.  Windsor  Earl,  in  his  account  of  the  fishery 
on  the   shores  and  banks   of  the  Ara  Islands 
where  this  animal  appears  to  be  very  abundant, 
mentions  that  their    great  sources  of  wealth  are 
the  pearl  and  tripang  banks,    which  lie  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  group.     These   extend  the 
entire  length  of  the  islands,  and   are  often  seve- 
ral miles  in  width,  being  intersected  by  deep 
channels,  some  of  which   will   admit  vessels  of 
burthen.     The  tripang,   or   sea-slug,   on  that 
coaat,  is  of  several  Tarieties.     The  greater  por- 
tion  is  caught  in   shallow  water,   where  it  can 
be  picked    op  off  the  bank   without  diving.'' 
(See  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol, 
IF.  p.  480.)  The  tripang,  although  an  article  of 
considerable  importance  in   the  trade  of   the 
Indian  lalands,  is  never  found  in  the   prin  ted 
prioe-currrnts  of  an    European   emporium,  be- 
cause  seldom   dealt  in  by   Europeans,   which 
Bnwtt  from   nice  or  rather  capricious   distinc- 
tions in    their  quality,   which  no   European  is 
competent  to  appreciate.     We   can  discover  no 
mention  of  the  tripang  in  the  early  Portuguese 
writers  ;  which  seems  to  be  another  proof  that 
the   Cbinesey  who  carry  on  the   trade  and  ad- 
Taoce  the  funds,  had   not  yet  settled  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago when  the  Portuguese  first   appeared 
su  it.(  Crofwfurd  Diet,  page  440.)  The  Hon'ble 
Mr*    Morrison  mentions   that  it  forms  one  of 
the  important  articles  of  commerce  between  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and   China. 
That  it  is   found  on  all  the  islands   from  New 
Holland  to  Sumatra,  and  also  on  most  of  those 
in  the  Pacific  :  but  is  produced   in  the  greatest 
abundance  on   small  coral    islands,  especially 
those  to  (he  south  and   east  #f  the  Sulu  group. 
Among  the  Islanders  it  is  kitown  by  the  name 
of  tripang.  the  Chinese  at  Canton   call  it  hoy- 
sbno,    which   means  sea-ginseng.     It  has  but 
few   powers  of  locomotion.     It  is  sometimes 
two  feet  long  ;  but  its    common  length  is  from 
feur  to  ten  inches,  and  its  diameter  two   or 
thuee.     Its  tentaoulase  are  shoit,  and  when  the 
«nmnal  is    captured  are  folded  up  under  its 
body.    It  is  taken  with  the   hand  by  natives, 
who  eften  dire  for  it  ;  and  after  it  has  been 
cleaned,  dried,  and  smoked  it  is  fit  for  sale. 

ThA  Holothuria  of  Kafiles  Bay  is  about  6 
4achef  iMg.and  2  inches  thick.  It  forms  a  large 


cyliodrical  fleshy  mass  almost  without  any  out- 
ward sign  of  an  organ.  The  tripang  ia  first 
thrown  into  a  kettle  filled  with  boiling  sea  water 
after  a  few  minutes,  it  is  removed  and  ripped 
open  with  a  knife,  to  cleanse  it  of  its  intestines. 
It  is  then  thrown  into  a  second  kettle  where  a 
small  quantity  of  water  and  the  parchin^K  rind 
of  a  mimosa  produce  dense  vapours.  Thiais 
done  to  amoke  the  tripang  for  better  preserva- 
tion. Finally,  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  case 
of  bad  weather  under  a  shed.  For  a  long 
time  the  Chinese  were  the  sole  carriers  of  the 
article  ;  but  recently  foreigners  have  engaged 
in  the  trade.  In  the  market,  it  appears  hard 
and  rigid,  and  has  a  dirty  brown  color  ;  when 
brought  to  the  table  it  resembles  pork  rind  iu 
color  and  consistency.  The  Chinese  use  it  hy 
itself,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  other  dishes,  and 
consume  large  quaniities  under  the  belief  that  it 
is  an  aphrodisiac.  The  varieties  into  which 
they  divide  it  are  above  thirty,  varying  in  price 
from  $80  down  to  $1^  per  pecnl,  but  unless 
one  is  well  acquainted  with  the  article  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them  ;  a  great  deal  of 
this  article  is  imported  into  Macao,  in  junks 
and  Portuguese  vessels.  In  the  Chinese  tariff, 
all  the  sorts  are  arranged  under  the  two  heads 
of  black  and  white.  [Morrison,  p>  141.)  Mr. 
Faulkner  mentions  as  its  localities,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  Australia,  Mauritius,  Oeylon,  Zan- 
zibar, &c.,  and  that  it  is  occasionally  brought  to 
Bombay  from  the  latter  place,  and  re-exported 
to  China. — Journal  of  the  Indian  Archij)elago^ 
Vol,  IV.  p.  480.  Mon'bU  Mr.  Morrison's 
Compendious  History,  p,  141.  Crawfurd's  Die^ 
lionary,  440.  Faulkner,  See  Holothuria; 
Tripang. 

BICHHATA,  Hind.  Urtica  inlerrupta. 

BIGHHATI,  BsNO.  Sliver  weed,  Argyreia 
speciosa. 

BICHITI.  Bbko.  Tragia  involucrata. — Linn* 

BICHLORIDE  of  MEKCURY.  Bi-chlo- 
rure  de  mercure,  also  Sublime  Corrosif,  Fb. 
Corrosive  sublimate. 

BICHOLINI,  in  Long.  74^  0'  E,  and 
Lat.  15°  36*  N. 

BICHU,  Hind.     Martynia  diandra. 

BIOHU,  Hind.    A  scorpion. 

BICHUA,  Hind.  The  Himalayan  nettle.— 
the  name  is  from  bichu.  Hind,  a  scorpion. 

BIDAI,  Hind.     Salix  Babylonica, 

BIDARIKAND,  Hind.  Pueraria  tuberose, 
Boot,  in  Ajmere,  considered  of  a  warm  nature, 
and  used  among  a  great  number  of  ingredi- 
ents of  many  prescriptions, — Gen,  Med,  Top, 
p.  126. 

BIDDAREE,  in  Long,  75^  43  E.  and  L. 
13«  65'  N. 

BIDDARI,  Sans.    Gmelina  Asiatica. 

BIDDABI-NANA-BIUM,  Tsz..  Euphorbia 
thymifolia. — Linn, 
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BI(4HA. 


BiaXONlA. 


BiDASPES.  Tbe  modern  Behut  was  oalkd 
Bedaapas  or  Hydaspea  by  the  (xreeks,  Behut  is 
the  modern  abbreviation  for  tiie  ancient  Vitasta. 
BIDDAT,  HiNU.  Id  Mohanaedan^iHW,  indiffer- 
oot,  points  of  their  religion  neither  directly  eu- 
joioed  Bor  yet  forbidden  by  Mahomed. 

BIDDEREK,  in  L.  77°  0'  B).  and  L.  13° 

BIDGIBAMMI,  Mal.  Linseed. 

BIDDHU-KUKNU,  Bbn0.  Ciypea  hernan- 
'difoiia. 

BIDIE,  Dr.  George,  a  Madras  Medical  Offi- 
oer,  author  of  many  articles  to  scientific  jour- 
nals :  also  a  Hand  Book  to  Coffee  planting. 

BIDJEGURU  COAL.     8ee  Coal. 

BIDJEPOOE,  in  L.  80°  59'  B.  and  L.  25^ 
42'  N. 

BIDNAjSDA  EA.LLANG.  See  Biduanda 
Kalian?. 

BIDNUR.  A  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mysore.  It  belonged  to  the  ancient  Chaltikya 
dynasty.  It  is  usually  written  Bednore  and  is 
abo  called  Nagar.     See  Chalukya. 

BIDOKUH,  in  L.  78°  8'  E.  and  L,  27 «  47' 
N. 

BIDOWLY.  Two  towns  in  India,  one  in  L. 
82°  53'  E.  and  L.  27^  10'  N.     The  other  in 
.  L.  77«  6'  E.  and  L.  29«  82'  N. 

BIDUAN  DA  K ALLA.NG.  A  race  who  with 
•  ibe  Orang  Sleetar  dwelt  in  Singapore,  but 
were  removed  from  it  by  the  British  when  they 
occupied  in  1818.  They  apeak  Malay  with  a 
gftttural  accent.  They  are  now  dwelling  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  They  are  called  by  Latham 
Bidnamla  Kallang. 

BIDURU  NANA  BIYYAM,  Tbl.  Euphor- 
bia  thymifolia,  Z/.,  Las  the  signification  of 
"  green  or  raw  rice  of  Biduru.'*  The  term 
**raw  rice"  or  packchi  arid  Tam.  is  applied  in 
the  Tamil  toni^ue  to  several  of  the  smaller 
species  of  Euphorbia, 

BIOUL,  Bbng.  Bauhinia  purpurascens :  var. 
B«  variegata. — Roxh, 

BIER,  Ger.  Beer. 

BIJBRB,  Fr..  Beer. 
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In  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of  ladia  it  is  lMttl|r 
live-eighths  of  an  acre.  la  the  Lower  Provinces 
it  is  120  feet  square,  or  4,800  superficial  feet 
nearly  one-third  of  an  Eogliak  acre.— Tod  sajs 
that  in  Bajputana  120  are  =  40  acres.  Sir 
H,  Elliot  specifies  the  following  as  some  of  tke 
variations  found  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  for 
100  acres,  vis. 

Farakhabad,    ...     ^     ...      .^ 
£a»t  and  Booth  Gorakhpur.  ... 
Allahabad  &  p»rt  of  Aumghnr... 
?art  of  Aaiaigkar  and  Qaaipor 

Uijaor...      •••      

In  the  Upper  Doab  (Kachim)... 

In  Cuttacky  ihe  Bigha  is  now  considered  to 
be  an  English  acre.  The  Maratha  bigha  is 
called  twenty  pand,  or  400  square  katlii  or 
rods,  each  five  cubits  and  five  hand-breadtbi : 
as  the  rod  varies,  so  does  the  bigha  :  under 
the  Adil  ShaJii  dynasty  it  was  equal  to  46S3 
square  yards,  or  only  457  square  yards  leas 
than  an  English  acre.  The  Guzerat  Bigiu 
contains  only  284f  square  yards.— ^ioiwy 
oj  Indian  Terms  hjf  Wilton,  p.  85.  EIH 
Supplement.  Tod*8  RajohUian,  Vol.  I.  p,  5d3. 

BIGNI,  Hind.  Celtis  Caucasica. 

BJGNONIACEiE,  An  order  of  plaati  Bee 
Bi^nonia  ;  Caftampelis  ;  Spathodea  and&ati, 
Calosnnthes  Indica.     Evergreens* 

BI6N0NIA  of  this  genus  of  plants,  one 
of  the  Bignoniaoeee,  about  70  species  are  known 
and  18  occur  in  China,  the  Moluccas,  AaeeiD, 
Morung,  Peninsula  of  India  and  Malacca,  ll^y 
have  ornamental  flowers  and  amongst  then  an 
B.  adenophylla  of  Buimah,  B.  undulau  of 
Hindustan  and  Guzerat.  B.  ohelenoidce  and  B. 
snaveolens  of  Hindustan  and  Dfkhan,  mnlri- 
juga  of  Silhet  and  Penang,  euberosa  of  Bbi- 
mah  and  Peninsular  India.  B.  xylocarpi  « 
the  Neilghcrriee  and  jungles  of  Kandcih  and 
Concans.  Several  of  these  plants  wete  fbrmenjf 
ranged  under  the  Kcnus  Teooma.  The  leavei 
of  Bignnnia  chica  yield  a  red  colouring  mitier. 
The  bark  and  capsules  of  B.  indica  are  astrin- 
gent,  and  used  in  tanning  and  dyeintr.    Tb« 


gha,  Beegah,  &c.  A  iHud  measure  varying  in 
extent  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  stand- 
ard Bi<;ha  of  the  Bevenue  surveys  of  the  North- 

"^est  Provinces  is  equal  to  3.025  square  >ards, 
or  6-8th8  of  an  acre.  In  Bengal,  the  Bigha 
contained  only  1,600  square  yards,  or  little 
'less  than  l-3d  of  an  acre.  In  Benares,  it 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  determined 
at  «5,186  square  yards.     In  other  pergnnnahs  it 

'iras  2^025  to  3,600,  or  to  3,925  square  yards. 
A   kacba   (immature,  crude,  small)  Bigha  is  in 

"tome  places  a  third,  in  others  only  a  fourth  of 
a  full  or  standard  Bigha.  Akbar's  Bigha 
contained  3,600  Ilahi-gaz  which  have  been  con- 
aideied  as  equal  to  the  3|0SS  square  yarda  of 
a  Bigha  of  Hindustan. 

AM 


BIGHA.     Bigha,    Beegha,   corruptly    Bee-    pleasant  tasted  and  fragrant  (lowers  of  B.  eb«- 
Ti       I.    o.-      A  I  _.i  r^..  •      iQjiQJjjgg   (suaveolens)  are  described  as  be«K  ; 

used  as  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers.— Dr  Mn* 
mentions  that  the  Karens  often  build  i^ 
boats  with  the  wood  of  a  species  of  B»K"^ 
which  is  frequently  used  in  joinery.  8eW" 
of  the  species  which  grow  in  Burmab  aw  J*" 
nasserira  are  not  yet  specifically  identified.  ^ 
these  may  be  enumerated.  **  Ky-oanf-*"" 
touk"  Tban-theet,  Bum.  thn-gai-nee.  Bara. 
Ky-wai-tha,"  Bnrm.  8p  ««lain.bha"  Bunn-*-" 
BSason't  Tenaes^m.  ff  Sl^muffkmty,  f-  w. 
Feifft,  471.     See  Cocao. 

BIGNONIA,  Species. 

Tha-tiiee.  BuRX. 
A  very  liurga  (Me  of  Imrcy.— ftif<aiifl** 
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BIOKONIA  CHVLONOIBES. 


BIGKDNU  QUABBItOCULAIlIS. 


'BMfNONIA,^ — Thug^i-ne*  Bran. 

A  large  tree  of  Tavoy,  used  in  building. — 
Captain  Donee. 
BIGNONIA,  Speeiet. 

Lainbba.  Bciuf. 
A   middle*Bised  treo 

BIGNONIA,  Speeie9. 

Tban-day.  BuRU. 

A  ii((ht,  loose  grained  wood  of  British  Bur- 
mah,  not  mucb  used.  Breakins:  weight  125 
lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  33  to  86.  In 
a  fall  Krown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  avera$re 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  80 
feet,  and  average  fiprtb  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  7  feet.  It  sells  at  4  annas 
per  rubic  fuot — Dr,  Brandts. 

BIGNONIA,  Species. 

Kjonn-Qoak.  Bubh. 

Wood  of  British  Burmah,  not  used.  A  cu- 
bic foot  weighs  lbs.  23.  In  a  full  grown  tree 
on  good  soil,  the  average  lens^th  of  the  trunk 
to  the  first  branch  is  15  feet,  and  average 
fdrth,  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
3  feet* 

BIGNOSIA,  Species. 

Than  That  Ngai  Bbbv. 

'  A  tree  of  Moulmein.     Used  in  common  pnr- 
pOKs  of  buildin?.— Ca^.  C^t.Bx.  ISG*). 
BIGNONIA  CHELONOipBa,  Linn. 
StereoeyeriDum  cbeionoides,  D.  0. 

Kmnel....  ...MAHB./Tagada... 

To*tnk» „ 

Padri  nuram   ...Haleal 
Po-p*drii  maraai....TAM. 
Pathiri  maram.     ...     ,, 
Kaligothi Tel, 
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This  tree  is  wrongly  supposed  to  be  identi- 
«1  with  the  B.  suaveolens  of  Roxburgh.  In 
SoBlhcm  India,  it  is  found  in  f 'Oimbatore 
*d  various  parts  of  the  Marlras  Presidency  : 
both  above  and  below  the  gbats  in  Canara  and 
Soitda,  thongh  not  common  there  :  abundant 
in  the  Dekhan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
GodaTcry  and  in  Ganjam  and  Gurasur  :  also  in 
the  Boml)ay  ghats,  at  Kbandalla,  and  Parr, 
■Isoin  Svlhet  and  Assam.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
nonntainous  parts  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
where  it  irrows  to  be  a  large  tree.  Flowers 
daring  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons  and  the  seed 
*^p*w  in  December  and  Jan  nary.  The  wood 
0*  this  tree  is  high  colored,  hard,  durable,  and 
ofnnich  ute  amonest  the  inhabitants  of  the 
UUa  where  it  is  plentiful.  It  attains  an  ex- 
t'WBe  height  of  20  feet,  with  a  Qircun^ference  of 
f^toot,  and  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
iWenectlon  of  the  first  bf^nch  is  8  feet.  The 
*f**  M  Wd  sacred  by  tTi.e  hindus  ip  conse- 
?^«6  <if  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtoin  the 
^'''oha,  biiti  is  a  good  iinicy  wood,  and  «uit' 
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able  for  buildings;  '  The  bark  and  f^uit  dte 
used  medicinally^  and  the  pleasant  tasted  fra- 
grant flowers  are  used  to  make  a  eooling  drink 
in  feTera.—- Dra*  ifaaoii,  Wigkty  and  OiAson, 
^oigU  Captains  Beddomeand  Maedonald,  FloTm 
^Jidk.  O'Skamghnessy,  p.  405.  Bahdef  M,8.S. 
of   Tavoy.— Gip^tn  .  ^afrsy.   Hoxh.  iii»  106. 

BIGNONIA  COHONARIA.  A  large  tree 
with  white  flowers,  very  plentiful  in  the  Ihara*' 
waddy  and  Pegu  distriota  ;  it  and  Bignonia 
spathoidea,  also  found  throughout  the  province, 
both  afford  from  their  inner  bark  material  for 
rope  employed  for  local  purposes*  The  inner 
bark  of  Sterculia  ratuosa  also  affords  a  strong 
and  durable  rope  in  common  n^t.-yr-MeClcir. 
land, 

BIGNONIA  FALCATA,  &oen.  Spathodea 
Bheedii  :  S^renp. 

BIGNONIA  INDICA,  Zwmi. 

Calosantbea  Indioa,-*-3/uRM. 
Bignonia  pentandraj^^-Z^^r. 

Spathodea  Indica...PBBa.  ITat  Palangu.,.  .I.Koni; 

Mulio...  .  ...Hind.  I  Tat  Moraog „ 

Sori .         „     |Tetoo. MiHit. 

On  the  Bombay  sidei  this  is  common  near 
water  streams,  chiefly  below  the  ghats,  but.tho. 
wood  is  described  by  Dr.  Gibson  as  of  no  va- 
lue, neither  does  it,  there,  ever  reach  any  size. 
Mr.  Bohde  aays  that  this  is  one«  of  the  tall- 
est trees  on  the  Coromandel  coaat  where  it 
grows  chiefly  up  amongst  the  mountains. 
Plowering  time  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season. 
Seed  ripens  in  Januai'y  and  February.  The 
wood  IS  soft  and  apongry  so  much  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  unfit  for  use.  It  grovs  in  Behar  and  in 
the  Siwalik  hills  and  immense  pods  hang  from 
its  branches  in  its  leafless  state.  In  the  Tenasse- 
rim  Provinces,  it  is  often  seen  near  the  dwellings 
of  the  natives  ;  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  cold 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  and  might  probably 
grow  io  the  open  air  of  Kurope  also.  At 
Lahore  there  was  received  from  the  bills  a 
gigantic  pod,  not  less  than  half  a  yard  in 
length  and  four  inches  in  breadth.  The  bark 
and  capsules  of  this  tree  are  astringent  and 
used  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  Dr.  Stewart  says 
that  the  leaves  are  called  *'  Sionak"  in  the 
Pnnjab,  and  are  used  in  medicine.  The  .wOod 
is  there, also  soft  and  useless*— -OiSAaw^^Jifaay, 
p.  480.  Hooker* 8  Him.  Joar.  Vol.  L  p\S6. 
Mafon^  Poteell,  EonighePoer'  p.  244.  RohdSf 
M8S,  Dr-  /.  L.  Steward  iorb.  Hi,  1.10. 

BIGNONIA  LEUCIOXYLON.  See  Cedar. 

BIGNONIA  LONGIPLOKA     Syn  of  Big- 
nonia chelonoides. —  Vent. 

BIGNONIA  PEN lANDRA,  Loua.    Syn. 
of  Calosanthes  Indica. — BlulM. 

BIGNONIA      QUA  DBILOCULAMS-- 

Spathodea  Roaburghii,— 5/irw^^ 
Wurrus.  •  Kabb. 


.Tbl 


Kaligoru... 
KaJighutru... 
Ealdgoru    ... 
PamphooDea Uria. 


BIQNONIA  SAUVEOLEKS. 


BIGNONIA   XYLOCABPA. 


'  This  large  tree  is  found  in  the  higher  hilly 
places  of  the  Concan,  the  higher  valleys  of  the 
ghatSy  Gircar  mountains,  Malabar  Kill  Bombay, 
Eieplianta,  and  is  very  common  in  Padshapore 
jungles,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  It 
ilowers during  the. beginning  of  the  hot  season 
and  its  flower  is  very  beautiful.  The  wood 
strong,  tough,  durable,  serviceable,  both  for 
beams  and  for  planks,  is  much  used  as  plank- 
ing for  carts  and  is  employed  for  many  purpos- 
es by  the  natives  ?-'Rojib^  Qibion.  Rohde, 
MSS,,  Roxh.  ill  107. 

BIGNONIA  RADICANS.  This  ash-leaved 
trumpet-flower  has  stems  with  rootinsr  joints  ; 
flowers  in  large  bunches  of  a  scarlet  orange 
colour  :  is  of  easy  cullivation. — Riddell, 

•  BIQNONIA  SPATHACEA— Zf«»./Z. 

Spatbodea  Rheediiy  S'/TTdn^.  118  longifolia,  Vent, 

A  tree  of  the  •Coast  forests. 
BIGNONIA  SPATHOIDEA.     This   large 
tree  is  found  throughout   the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
xinoefl...  It  is  plentiful  and  its  inner  hark  af- 
fords a  raaierial  for  rope. — McClelland, 
'  BIGNONIA  SriPULATA.—/?o^d. 

Spathodea  sbipulata.-—  Wall. 

Pha  bban  of  Akyab.         I  Ma  shoay  of  Moulmein, 
£a-mhoung        „  \ 

Stipuled  trumpet-flower  tree  with  a  long 
twisted  pod.  It  is  a  common  flowering  tree 
throughout  Tenasserim,  common  at  Moulmein  • 
and  the  flowers  are  often  seen  in  bazaars  where 
they  are  sold  for  food.  The  tree  enters  the 
native  materia  medica,  as  affording  a  cure  for 
psora  The  tree  of  Moulmein  is  said  to  afford 
a  strong  wood  for  any  ordinary  purpose,  and, 
in  Ayab,  where  the  natives  make  a  spirituous 
liquor  from  the  bark,  it  is  small,  very  plentiful, 
and  its  wood  used  by  natives  for  bows,  &c. 
Dr.  McClelland  describes  it  as  affording  a 
strong,  very  dense  and  most  valuable  wood  for 
purposes  requiring  strength,  elasticity  and  den- 
sitv.— 2>r«.  Mason^  McClelland,  Cal,  CaL  Ex. 
1862. 

BIGNONIA  SUAVEOLENS— «oaj^. 

Stereos permum  suaveolens.—  W.  le. 
Tecomasuaveolens.— O.  Don, 


Paml... 

Patulee... 

Parool... 

Padal... 

Ptdal... 

Sam  mi .. 

Sammu... 


...Beng. 

...  „ 
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••*    tt 
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Panil... 
Bhita  padari  ; 
KriBhna  vriota 

I  Patali 

Ealagoru... 

Kuberakoahi, 

Padari... 


...Kahr. 

...  Sans. 

...  Sans 

...Sans. 

...    ,, 

..  Tel. 

...  „ 


.  This  middle  sized  tree  is  quite  diflerent  from 
B.  chelonoides.  It  grows  in  the  Dandelie  forest 
above  the  ghats,  in  Canara  and  Sunda.  It 
occurs,  though  not  very  common,  in  Ganjam 
and  Gumsur,  where  it  attains  an  extreme 
height  of  20  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  1| 
feet,  an^  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
nearest  branch   is  12  feet.    A  native  of  the 


southern  parts  of  the  Coromandel  coast  •  it  also 
occurs  in  the  Dekhao,  Bengal,  in  SakanugKur, 
Gorukpur,  and  the  Kheree  jungle,  in  Dehm 
Dhun  and  Kangra.  It  has  large,  dark,  dull 
crimson  flowers.  Its  wood  is  very  siinilarto 
B,  chelonoides,  but  of  a  redder  hue  elastic  and 
long  grained ;  used  for  buggy  shafts,  plough 
yokes  >  8mj.  The  bark  is  employed  medicinalW, 
-  Voifft.  Dr,  Oibson,  Captains  Beddme  aid 
Macdonald.  Rohde,  I/SS.,  PowhIL  HandJxxA. 
Econ,  Prod.  Punjab.  Roxb.  Hi.  104. 

BIGNONIA  SdBEROSA— A^o^i. 
Millingtonia  horteii8is.--Zi«/i./^. 
Indian  Cork  tree  .  Enq.  |  Akas  Nim...  Hihd. 

Neemi  Cliamb«li.  Hind.  |  Cork  maram,AN0LO-TAM. 

This  very  handsome  tree  is  common  in  gar- 
dens of  India.  It  grows  in  Taujore.  Madras, 
Sejjaon,  between  Ava  and  Taong  Dong.  In 
January  the  tree  is  covered  wiih  beautiful  and 
fragrant  pure  white  blossoms.  It  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  sending  out  numerous  suckers, 
from  which  it  may  be  easily  raised.  It  is  a 
good  tree  for  planting  in  avenues.  The  rough 
bark  peels  off  in  small  pieces  about  once  a  jear. 
It  is  deeply  cracked  and  spongy  and  aa  infe- 
rior sort  of  cork  can  be  made  from  it  The 
wood  is  soft,  and  can  only  be  of  use  for  fire- 
wood, the  bark  is  very  cork-like. — Dr.  CUg- 
horn  in  M.  E,  J.  R.,  Voigt.  Powell.  Hand-bo9k. 
Eeon.  Prod.  Punjab, p.  669.    Roxb.  Hi.  111.     » 

BIGNONIA  UNDULATa-  Roxl.  Hi  101. 

Tecomaundulata.— (7.  Don. 
Wave-leaved  Bignoma.ENo.  I  Rukt  Rcora....MAHB. 
Bohira  Reora Hikd.  j  Khew SoiDi* 

A  tree  with  drooping  branches  like  the  weep- 
ins:  willow  leaves  covered  with  micaceous  scales ; 
flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  very  large,  orange 
coloured,  and  scentless.  Dr.  Gibson  says  it  is 
rare  in  the  Bombay  forests,,  but  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Baglan  and  in  Kandesh  :  it 
is  more  common  in  Sind,  in  some  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Pubb  Hills,  and  at  Shah  Bilawul : 
yet  VoiKt  says  it  is  abundant  in  one  locality  ol 
Kandesh,  and  that  it  occurs  in  Guzerat.  It  is 
very  common  in  Marwar  and  other  parts  of 
Rajwarra,  and  when  covered  in  the  monih  of 
Maroh  with  its  immense  quantities  of  onngo 
coloured  blossoms,  it  is  a  most  splendid  object 
and  would  be  highly  ornamental  in  compouDds, 
the  wood  is  fine  grained  and  valuable,  having 
a  scent  like  the  walnut  leaf.  The  wood  is  ree- 
koned  very  strong  and  durable,  but  from  its 
size,  applicable  only  to  small  purposes.— l^*"- 
Irvine,  Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  200,  Dr,  Gibsotu 

BIGNONIA  XTLOCARPA,  Roxb.  iu.  108. 

Tecoma  lylocarpa,  G.  Don. 

Ghan  seng Can.  |  Vadenkumi  maram.  Ti* 

Khurseng Mahr.  | 

This  large  tree  has  been  noticed  by  Dr. 
Wight  as  growing  in  Coimbatore,    It  is  fouady  . 
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BIJAPOOR. 

alio,  thoagb  rare,  in  the  Godavery  forests,  but 
grows  on  the  ^ieilj^herries,  in  the  TbuU-ghaot, 
Jowir  janglef ,  hills  about  NafKOtnah,  jungl«s 
about  Katnagherry  and  on  the  Parr  ghat.  Dr. 
Gibson  aajs  it  is  common  in  the  forests  boih 


BIJI4NAGAB. 

The  tombs  of  this  family  at  Gogi  and  Bija*- 
pur  are  domes  on  basements.  Bijapur  was 
taken  by  Aurangzeb*  and  is  now  in  ruins,  only 
inhabited  by   a  few   hundred  inhabitants.     A, 

great  brass  gun  is  still  on  the  ramparts  of  this 


inland  and  on  the  coast,  and  that  it  may  be  I  city,     said  to    have    been  cast  on   the   ISth 
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easily  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  rough  pods, 
two  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  wood  is  never 
large,  is  very  hard  and  good  if  ripe;  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour,  rather  close-grained,  takes  a 
good  polish,  is  used  in  turnery  and  in  cabinet 
making.  It  also  affords  an  oil,  obtained  by  a 
simple  process  of  reverse  distillation,  and  said 
to  be  of  grrat  efficacy  in  cutaneous  affections. 
IH  Wight  and  Oibton,  Captain  Beddame^ 

Lffll-DANA.  Pers,  Hind.  Guz,  Tam. 
Seeds  of  Cydonia  vulgaris,  (Pyrus  cydonia,) 
Quince  seed,  from  Bihi.  Pebs.  Cydonia  vul- 
garis, the  Quincse.  There  is  a  *•  tursh"  or  bit- 
tcr  and  "  shirin"  or  sweet,  quince. 

BIH18HTI,  Hind.  A  water-carrier  who 
eonreys  it  in  a  skin  over  his  back.  The  word 
seems  to  be  derived  from  Bihiaht,  the  paradise 
of  thff  mahomedans. 

BIHUL,  in  L..  75M1'  E.  and  L.  28«  39' 

N. 

BIH  RECHNI,  Hind.   Euphorbia  dracun- 

culoides. 

BIHULL,  The  inner  bark  of  Grewia  op- 
positifolia,  employed  in  the  Himalaya  for  mak- 
ing ropes. — Boyle. 

BU,  Hind,  also  Binj,  H.  seed,  any  seed, 
Iwnce  bijwar,  seed  com.  "  Bij  Band," 
Hind,  is  the  Sid  a  cordifolia,  and  Bumex  acu- 
tns,  "(Kamud)  bij,"  Hind,  is  Nymphcea 
albs,  "Suka-ki-bij,"  Hind,  is  the  Cannabis 
sativa.  •«  Bij-gai,"  Hind,  is  the  Lonicera 
quinquelocularis. 

BIJAPOOR.  The  seat  or  capital  of  the 
mahomedan  Ad&l  Shahi  dvnasti,  which  ruled 
there  from  A.  D.  1501  to  A:  D.  1660.  Tusuf 
Khan,  a  son  of  Amurath  II.  of  Anatolia,  was 
PDichaaed,  ia  1499,  at  Ahmedabad,  for  the 
Bijapoor  fiody  Guard.  But  in  1501,  he  as- 
sumed independence,  under  the  title  of  Adal 
Shah.  The  territories  over  which  this  dynasty 
ruled  varied  considerably,  in  extent,  as  the 
Nizam  Shahi  of  Ahmeduuggur  and  the  Bahmani 
nogs  of  Bedcr  pressed  on  them.  The  suooes- 
sire  sovereigns  were 

1601,  Yusuf  Khan,  styled  Adal  Shah, 
lili,  Ismail  Adal  Shah  I. 

1534,  Mulloo  Adal  Shah 

1535,  Ibrahim  Adal  Shah  I.  In  his  reign,  his 
minister,  Ram  Rajah,  assumed  the  throne  of 
y»iyanu,jgur. 

1557.  Ali  Adal  Shah  I. 

1^7^,  Ibrahim   Adal  Shah  H.  in  his  reJgn 

ChMid  Bibi  was  regent. 
1626,  Mibomed.    Adal  Shah. 
1««0,  Afi  Adal  Shah  II. 


December  1685.  at  Ahmednoggur  by  a  Europe- 
an whom  tradition  styles  Rumi  Khan.  It  weighs 
41  tons.   See  Beejapoor,  India,  p.  323-1.  Jain.- 

BIJAPURAMU,  S.  also  Madiphala  chettu, 
Tbl.  Citrus  medics,  L. 

BIJARA  SALA,  Sans.  Nut  of  Anaeardium 
occidentale. 

BIJBAN.  The  seed  of  a  plant  found  in  all 
Rajpootanah.  It  is  heating,  and  used  at  Ajmere 
in  aphrodisiac  prescriptions. — Gen,  Med,  Top,^ 
page  126. 

BIJ  BAND,  Hind,  Polygonum  ^.  also.Sida 
cordifolia. 

BIJH-GAH,  Hind.  A  scare  crow.— JEUioL 

BIJHONIA    A  tribe  of  rajputs  in  Jounpur 

zmiih.—miiQt. 

BIJI^  Hind.     Mongoose ;  Herpestes. 

BUI,  Hind.    Emblica  officinalis. 

BIJIANAGAR,  also  written  Yijianagar,  pro- 
perly Vidia-nuggur  or  the  town  of  learning ; 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Toghalak 
according  to  one  account,  by  two  fugitives  from 
Telin^ana:  according  to  Prinsep,  in  1338  by 
Bilal  Deo,  of  Kamata,  who  resisted  Mahomed 
Toghalak.  and  founded  Vijianuggur.     In  1347, 
Krishna  Rai,  ruled  there  :  in  1425,  Deva  Rai : 
in  1 478,  Siva  Rai.     Vijiyannggur  was  the  seat 
of  the  last  great  hindu  empire  in  India.     The 
aovereigns  claimed  to  be  of  the  Yadu  race.     In 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  they  granted 
to  the  B.  I.  0.  the  tract  around  Madras,  engrav« 
ed  on  a  gold  plate,  which  was  lost  in    1746 
when   Madras   was  captured   by   the  French^ 
under  Labourdonnais.     Towards  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was  the  capital  of  a  great  hindu  power 
which  ruled  over  the  hindu  chiefs  to  the  south 
of  the  territories  of  the  Adil  Shahi,   Nizam 
Shahi  and  Kutnb  Shahi  kings  of  the  Dekhan* 
In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  these  three 
mahnmeilan  kings,  fearing  the  growing  power 
of  Ramarajah,  the   sovereign  of  Bijianuggnr, 
made  war  against  him,  king  Rama  was  then 
in  his  70th  year.     He  met   the  confederates 
at  TalicotUh  on  the  25th  January  1565  with 
a  «:rPHt  army  of  70,000  horses,  90,000  feet» 
2,000  elephants  and  1,000  pieces  of  cannon^ 
but  he  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  100,000 
men,   and   was  taken  prisoner.    The  authors 
Khafi  Khan  and  8hahab-ud-din,  state  that  the 
elephant  on  which  he  was  mounted  ran  away 
with  him  into  the  confederate  camp.     He  was 
beheaded   at   Kala  Chabutra  in  the  Raichore 
doab,  and  his  head  remained  for  200  years  at 
Bejapore  as  a  trophy.     Bij  anuggur  sank  into  an 
insignificant  place,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
ruins  of  Humpy,    The  rajah's  brother,  howeveri 
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took  refnj^e  in  Penieondahy  and  subseqfMntljr  at 
Chmdargiri,  whence  it  is,  alto,  said  the  Ens;lish 
merchant 6  obtained  the  grant  of  the  ground  on 
which  Madras  was  built. —  Wh,  H,  N.  L,  p, 
459.     See  Humpeei  Rejapore. 

BTJION,  BlTRii.  In  Amherst,  a  timber  used 
for  house  posts,  rafters,  and  the  like  purposes ; 
it  is  a  heavy,  compact,  grey,  close-grained  wood. 
'•^Captain  Danee, 

BIJNOBE.  A  town  of  Rohilcund. 
BIJNUGUK.  See  Kurumbar. 
'  BIJOLI.  The  Rao  of  Bijoli,  is  one  of  the 
sixteen  superior  nobles  of  the  Rana  of  Mewar's 
oourt.  He  is  a  Framara  of  the  aneient  stock 
of  Dhar,  and  perhaps  its  moit  respectable  re- 
pfesentatire.  There  is  an  ancient  inscription 
at  Bijoli.     See  Lat. 

BIJUCO.  A  fibre  exhibited  from  Manilla, 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Its  source  is  not 
known. 

BIJWARRA,  in  L.  76*»  41'  B.  and  L.  22*» 
46' N. 
BIYU,  Bali.     Plantains. 
BIZCOCliO  also  Gsiletta.     5)P.  Biscuits. 
BlKANliER,  in  L.  72^  20'  E.  and  L.  27^ 
5^'  N.   is  the  chief  town  of  an   independent 
sovereignty,  chiefly  in  the  great  Indian  desert. 
It  has  an  areaof  17,676  squaie  miles,  with  the 
population  esticnaied  by  Tod  in  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  at  about  539,000,  there- 
venue  is  about  six  lakhs  of  Rupees.     Bikaneer 
maintains  a  force  of  2,100  cavalry,  and  about 
1,000   infantry  and  30   guns.     Bikaneer  was 
originally  inhabited  by  various  small  tribes  of 
Jats  and  others,  the  quarrels  among  which  led 
to  the   conquest  of  the  country  in    1458   by 
Bika  Si«>g,  a  9on  of  rHJah  Jodh  8ing  of  Jodh- 
pore.     After  consolidating  his  power   he  con- 
quered Bagore  from  the  Bhattee  of  Jessulmere 
and  founded  the  city  of  Bikaneer ;  he  died  in 
A.  D.  1505.     Rai  Sing,  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  Bika  Sing,  succeeded  to  power  in  1573, 
*  and  in  his  time  the  connection  of  Bikaneer  with 
the  Delhi  Emperors  began.     Rai  Sing  became  a 
leader  of  horse  in  Akbar'^  service  and  received  a 
grant  of  fifty-two  pergunnahs  including  Hansi 
and  Hiesar.   The  earliest  treaty  with  the  British 
Qiivernment  was  in  1801.  Sirdar  Sing  succeeded 
t^  power  in  1852.     He  did  good  service  during 
the  mutinies  both  by  sheltering  European  fugi<- 
tivet  and  by  co-operating  against  the  rebels  in 
the  districts  of  Uansi  and  Ilissar,     He  received 
a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  and  the  right   of 
i^option.     The, people  most  numerous  are  the 
Jit  and   the  territory  was  once  populous  and 
wealthy,  but  the  plundering  Beedawat  bands, 
ifitb  the  Sahrai,  the  Khasa  and  Rajur  robbers 
in  the  more  western  desert  so  destroyed   the 
kingdom,  that  while  formerly  there  were  2^700 
ipwns  and  villages  in  Colonel  Tod's  time,  not 
i^e^half  of  these  remaine<i*.    Three-fourths  of 


Bf0  their  eonqaeiort — the  deecendents  of  Biki, 
indttding  Sarsote  (Saraswati)  brehmans,  Clit- 
runs,  bards  and  a  few  of  the  servile  dasses.— 
Tod'8  Eo^oMikan^  Vol  /,  p,  420,  Vd.  II, p.  98. 
Prinsep8*$  AfUiquitie8,p,  259.  AiUhuon's  freo- 
ties.  Vol.  IV.  p.  U7.  JElpkingtone*8  G(M, 
j7.  10.  See  Brahman,  Oharun,  India,  p.  SS7, 
Jit,  Bajput. 

BIKEEAKEB  STN.  in  L.  79^  16*  E.  and 
L.  29*^  42'  N. 

BIKH  ;  Bikhma ;  Bish  ;  Yish  ;  Yisba  and 
Ata  visha,  the  names  of  a  powerful  vegetable 
poison.     Dr.  Wallich  refers  the   plant  to  the 
Aconitum  feroi ;  it  seems  however  to  be  a  name 
given  to  the  roots  of  several  Aconites,  for  Dr. 
Hooker,  in  one  part  of  his  journal,  mentions 
that  he  met  with  Aconitum  palroatum,  which 
yields  one  of  the  oelebrated   ^^Bikh"  poisons. 
Bikh,  he  adds,  is   yielded  by  various  Aconita. 
All  the  Sikkim  kinds  are  called   '*  ^x\mf  bj 
Lepcha  and  Bhoteea,  who  do  not  distingaish 
I  them.     The  A.  napellus  he  says  is  abcndaiitiii 
the  north*wesl  Himalaya,  and  is  perhaps  as  riru- 
lent  a  Bikh  as  any  species.     At  another  place  be 
mentions  that  magnificent  gentians  gror  in  the 
Lachoong   valley,  also  Senecio,  Corydilis,  and 
the  Aconitum  luridum,  a  new  species,  irhose 
root  is  said  to   be  as   virulent  as  A.  ferox  and 
A.  napellus.   The  result,  however,  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son and  Honker's  examination  of  the  Himatavaa 
aconities  (of  which   there  are   seven  species)  is 
that  the  one  generally  known  as  Aconitum  ferox, 
and  which  supplies  a  great  deal  of  the  celebrat'* 
ed  poison,  is  the  common  Aconitum  naprllos  of 
Europe.  Bikhmaura  is  aNo  a  name  for  A.  ferox. 
— Hooker,  Him,  Jour,  Vol,  I,  p,  168  and  Val, 
II,  p.  108.     £Hgl.  Cjfcpagt  455.    SeeAeo- 
nitum. 

BIKH,  HlN]>«  Drugs  :  medicines  ;  one  of 
the  fourteen  valuable  substances  elimin't^ 
from  the  ocean  when  chamed  by  Vishaa.  See 
Kurma. 

BIKKI,  TsL.  also  Konda  manga,  Tel.  Oar* 
denia  latifolia.  Ait,  Gardenia  inncandra— -1^ 

BIKH-MEKEH.  Firs.  Glycyrrhiza  gla- 
bra.   Liquorice  root ;  properly  Bekh-i-mekeh. 

BIKNOOR,  in  Long,  n*  30'  E.  mi 
Lat.  18"  U*  N. 

BINOXIDE  or  MANGANESE,  Jngoior 
injni,  HiND. 

BIKYA.    See  Aconitina. 

BIL,  ItiND.  Bila^  Sans,  ^le  mamtloi. 
See  Bel.  Bilva. 

BIIiA.  A  negfo  race  occupying  the  soatbcm^ 
part  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  along  with  the 
Simeng,  in  the  provinces  of  Quedah,  Prrak, 
Pahang  and  Tringanu.   See  In<4iay  p«  351. 

B](LUPAKI,  Anthor  of  the  Arabie  woA 
Fatah-ul-Baldan,  in  whioh  ia  described  tke 
Conquest  of  Sind  by  the  Axabs. 
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BILASPOOft.  A  town  on  tbe  battka  of  the  |  along   the   outline   of  the  body  of   another 
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Satle)  in  Kunawar.    See  Kunawer, 

BIJATES  or  Bilati,  Bbm«.  An  alteration 
of  the  Persian  VUayftti,  meaning  foreign,  esotic* 
Thtt  following  may  be  emimcirated : 

B.     anannaSy  BaNO.  Fonrcroya  eantala* 
amra,  Bbnq.  Spondiaa  duleie. 
aloo,  B£Me*   Poiato,   Soianum  tubero- 

Bum. 
amlee,  Bbno.    Gamboge   Baaagoateen, 

Garcinia  pietoria. 
piia-iilU,  Beno.   Common  Paraley,  Pe- 

trosileiium  sativum, 
bagoon,   B£Ne.  Tomato  or  Lov»-apple, 

Soianum  lyoopersicum. 
mendee,  Bbng.  Myrtle»   Myrtma  eom- 
muoie 
BILAUR,  HiKP.     Bock  eryatal. 
BILaUHI,  Hinp.    Polvgonum  biatorta. 
BILOJ,  Hind.    Pharbiiia  nil 
BILE.  Eno. 

Modem  chemiate  regard  bile  as  e  eoda-soap  ; 
am),  aa  anch,  that  of  the  ox,  or  oxgall,  is  used 
in  tbe  arts,  by  painters  in  water  colours, 
scoarers  of  clothes,  and  many  others,  but  from 
ita  green  eoloar  it  requires,  (or  many  purposes, 
to  be  clarified  or  prep«ed.  Prepared  gall 
oonibinea  with  colouring  ibattera  and  pigments, 
and  gives  them  solidity  eiiher  by  being  mixed 
with  or  paaaed  over  them  on  paper.  Mixed 
with  knap  blnok  it  forma  a  good  imitation  of 
China  ink.  It  is^  also,  useful  for  tranapareneiee, 
by  paaaing  them  over  the  varnished  or  oiled 
paper  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  The  colour  is 
mixed  with  gall  and  then  applied^  and  cannot 
afwrwards  be  removed.  It  takes  out  spots  of 
grease  and  oil,  and  is  useful  to  the  laundreaa  in 
vaaking  dreases,  the  colours  of  which  would, 
ran  or  be  removed  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
washing.  A  small  portion  dropped  into  ink 
renders  it  fluid. — TomUni9n, 

BILHARIAE.  in  Long.  71^  89'  E.  and 
Lat  25 «  82*  N. 

BIL-ilMJIM,  B£NO,    Crotslaria  retuta. 

BILIABY  CALCULUS.  GorootiimB,  Sans. 
Calculus  cysticus.    See  Bexoar. 

BILIMBI,  BsNQ.  Malay.  The  acid  fruit 
of  Avrrrhoa  bilimbi. 

BIL-JHUNJHUN,  Bbno*  also  BIL-JIH- 
JIM.  Bbmq.  Crotslaria  retusa.  Spreading  mus- 
tard.— iLiiia. 

BILKER  in  L.  SI*'  50'  E.  and  L.  25''  43' 
H. 

BILINGU.  A  district  of  Banca.   See  Tin. 

BILIN,  Hind.  Feronia  elephantum. 

BILITSHI,  HiKB.  of  Lahaul,  Ribes  nubi- 
cola;  fi.  glacialia  and  B.  glossularia,  enrrent 
aai  fooariierrj. — Powell, 

BILEiAIN*LENA,  Hikd.  A  eustom  in 
ladia  asangat  tte  women  of  the  maho* 
▲  womaa  iweeps  her  open  bauds 


person  from  the  head  downwards— •then  presses 
iht  backs  Of  hi^f  fingers  Hgainst  her  own  tem- 
ples. The  ceremony  is  intended  to  represent 
that  the  performer  takes  en  berself  all  the  evils 
that  may  befall  the  other.  See  Hindoo.  Sacrifice. 

BILLA  iUVVI,  TsL.  Also  £mmodu}ca, 
— ^Erra  Juwi,  and  Navdinrka,  Tkl.  Fi* 
cue  nitids,  Thuni. — Dr.  Wight,  oonsiders  thia 
to  be  the  same  as  V.  £ei«j amine*  L.-<**J?.  m. 
650. 

BILLA  PA,  Tai..,  Trichilostylis  globulosa, 
Necs.— W.  oontr.  i05, — Scirpus  glob. — J8.  ». 
217. 

BELLA  SOORGUBf .  A  town  in  Southern 
India,  where  there  are  caves  eontainiug  osseous 
breccia  and  deposits,  described  by  Lt.  New« 
bold.     See  Newbold. 

BILLI,  HiNt).,  A  Cat. 

BILLICUL  LAKB*  A  email  natural  water 
near  Segoor  on  the  Neilgherries,  5,700  feet 
above  the  sen. 

BILLI  LOTAN",  Sans.  Valerian,  also,  a 
species  of  Uelissa  or  Nepeta  ;  N.  ruderalis. 
The  words  mean  Cat^rolling,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  eata   roll  amongst  these  planta. 

BILLITON  ISLAND,  in  its  southern  point, 
is  in  Lai.  ^®  23'  S.  It  is  surrounded  by 
islands  in  the  Caramata  Passage. — Honburgh^ 
See  Tin. 

BIL-PAT,  Beno.  Lochennia  corchorifolifi. 

BILLU,  also  Billu  Kurra,  aUo  Billuda 
Chettn,  Tel.  Chloroxylon  Swittenia,  J)G. 
—fr.  and  A.  407.— iJ.  ii  400;  Cor. 
G4.  Karra  in  Telugu  means  wood,  Chettu 
means  a  tree. 

BILLU  GADDI,  V.  BelluGs'ddi,  Tel. 
Sacnharum  spontaneum,  L  — S>,  s.  23S. 

BIL-LUIA,  Beng*  Pogostemon  plectran- 
thoides* 

BIL-NALITA,  Beng.  Corchoms  fasciciilaris, 

BILODAB,  Ulnd.  BiUdqja.  Hind.  Faloo- 
neria  insignis. 

BILtHAI,  Beno.  Slnapis  patens^ 

BILLSEEAGUii,iu  L.  85^  II'  E.  and   L. 

23^  48'  N. 

BILSEN  KROU T,  ^eb.  Henbane  seed. 

BILU,  BUHM.  The  Bilu,  in  the  Burmese 
buddhist  myths,  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
hindu  Bakshasa.  They  are  generally,  however^ 
described  as  engaged  iu  some  humourous  mis* 
chief.—  7ule*9  Embouty,  p.  27. 

BILUCHISTAN.  Tbe  country  of  tbe  Bo- 
Indi  tribes.  See  BeluchisUn  Affghan,  Boxdar, 
Hindu,  India»  p.  »08.  Jnt,  Kakar,  Kelat ;  St6» 
riani,  Tojak. 

BILVAMU,  8.  iEgle  marmeloa  ia  iaerei 
to  Mahadeva  t  he  aloo^  wears  ^  chaplet  of 
its  flowers,  and  they  are  not  offered  in  sacrifii^ 
to  any  other  deity  ;  if  a  pious  Ssiva  hindu 
should  see  any  of  ita  flowers  fallen  oa  thi 
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'  ground,  he  would  remove  them  reverently  to  a 
temple  of  Mahadeva.     See  Hflredu  :  KalL 

-  BILVURTHITHA.  MABA,  Can.  Fero- 
nia  eiephantum. 

BIL'WA,  Hind,  ^gle  marmeloa.  See 
Bilvfl.  Mg\e.  Kali. 

BIMA.  One  of  the  three  peoples  speaking 
distinct  languages  current  in  the  island  ofSum« 
bawa.  Their  alphabet,  once  distinct,  has  been 
displaced  by  that  of  the  Celebes.  See  India, 
pp.  356-359. 

BIMAK  KABULI,  Hind.  Myrsine  afrieana. 

BINB  OR  VIMBA,  Sans.  Bryonia  grandis. 

BIMB.  Abyssinian,  Bruce  thouKbt  that  this 
might  be  the  creature  which  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture,  as  the  plague  of  flies.  See  Tsal-tsal, 
.Tsaj.t.sai,  Tse-Tse. 

BIMB  A.  A  race  who  occupied  the  rugged 
mountains  along  with  the  Kukha.  They  were 
under  the  Sikh  rule,  but  are  shiah  mahome- 
dans. 

BIMBAS^BA  King  of  Magadha,  B.C. 
578,  reigned  52  years.  He  was  first  of  the 
house  of  Bhattya,  and  was  murdered  by  his 
auccessor — this  dynasty  from  B.  C.  578  to  B. 
C.  447,  in  succession  being  parricides.  See 
Bhattya  ;  Vindusara. 

'  BIMLIPATAM.  A  seaport  town  in  India^ 
in  Long.  83°  33'  E.  and  Lat.  17°-52'  N.  It 
has  an  open  roadstead  with  a  small  river.  It 
is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
The  Dutch  had  a  factory  there  which  was 
plundered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1754. — Orme. 
Horsburgh, 

BINA,  Htnd.     The  musk  deer. 

BINA     also   BINABI,  Bbng.  Avicennia 
tomentosa. 
'    BINA.    A  river  in  Sagar. 

BINAULA,  Hind.  Seed  of  the  Cotton  tree : 
also  the  cotton  plant  Gossypum  herbaceum. 

BINBHANTA,  Sans.  Solanum  melon- 
gen  a. 

BIMBU,  Beng.  Great  flowered  Coccioia 
grandis  or  a  Momordica. 

BINCHA,  Duk.  Flacourtia  sapida. 
'    BIND.  A  predatory  race  in  Ghazeepur  (Qu. 
Bind  ?) 

BINDAEEGA,  in  L.  7C«^  33'  E.  and  L. 
24"^  23'  N, 

BINDAK,  Hind.  Also  Findak,  Corylus 
avellana,  the  hazel  nut. 

BINDAKAI,  Hind.?  Tam.?  Sapindus 
emarginatus  ;  Soap  nut. 

-  BINDaL,  Hind.  Momordica  echiuata. 

.  BINDEBWaR.  a  Good  tribe  who  dwell  iii 
the  hills  of  Amarkantak,  near  the  source  of 
the  Nerbuddah  river. — Ooleman,  p»%d7.  See 
Bond 

BINDHAWSIB,  in  L.  74«  82'  E.  and  L. 
27**  40^  N. 

.  BINDICK,  Bbng,  Corylus  aveUana.  Ha- 
tit\  nut^ 


BINDU  M  ADHU,  a  great  temple  at  fie- 
nares,  described  by  Tavernier  1680,  destrojed 
by  the  emperor  Aurungzeb.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross. 

BINDBABUN,  or  Vrindawan,  signifying  a 
grovo  of  *^  Toolsee"  trees,  is  a  holy  hindoo 
town  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivor 
Jumna  from  over  which  in  a  boat,  a  most  pic- 
turesque view  may  be  obtained  of  it,  presenting 
a  panorama  of  great  beauty.  The  circuo- 
stance  which  imparts  most  to  the  sacredness  of 
Bindraban,  is  its  having  been  the  seat  oftbc 
early  revels  of  Krishna,  the  Apollo  of  the  hio- 
doos  ;  Mutra  having  been  his  birih  place. 
While  many  a  hindoo  Anacreon  courts  the 
muses  with  lays  dedicated  to  this  youth,  pro- 
mineut  in  hindoo  mythology,  minstrels  and 
maids  join  in  soft  strains  to  his  praise.  Biodra* 
ban,  among  other  things,  is  now  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  pretty  toys  made  of  a  composi- 
tion that  may  be  mistaken  for  mineral.  Indeed 
the  vendors  pass  them  off  as  such,  and  to  en- 
hance their  value,  declare  that  they  are  brought 
from  Jeypoor,  where  articles  of  this  deacription 
and  marble  toys  especially  receive  a  fine  finiflh. 
The  Valabba  Charya  sect  of  the  VaishnaTa  hinda 
have  many  hundreds  of  their  temples  it  Ma- 
th ura  and  Bindraban.  At  Benares  sod  Bin- 
draban,  the  annual  dances  constituting  tbe 
Raslatra,  ill  commemoration  of  Krishna  and  the 
sixteen  Gopi  are  performed  with  much  display 
— Tour  of  India  by  French,  p.  2U'  ^ 
Eas  Yatra.  Rudra  Sampradayi, 

BINDU-SAROVARA.  A  name  of  We 
Mana  earn  vara.     See  Ganga  :   Manaaaravara* 

BINDWILL,  in  Long.  8I«  40'  B.and 
Lat.  23®  45*  N. 

BENGA  DILLAH.  The  last  Talicnking. 

BINGANIPILLY.     A  town  in  8.  India  la 
L.   80«  7'   E.  and    L.   15*»   13'  N.    It  »  , 
the  capital  of  a  small  principality  lying  be*  | 
tween  Kuriiool  and  Cuddapah.     The  chief  la  i 
Syed,     There  are  diamond  washings  near. 

BINGHAR  BIJ,  Hind.  Asphodelus  fistn- 
losus. 

BINHAR,  in  L.  86^  16'  B,  and  L.  SO*'  ^ 

BINJ,  Guz.  HiTO.  also  Bij,  Hihd.  8«d. 
See  Bij. 

BINJARA.     See  Banjara,  India,  p. 

BINJI  DOAR.  A  tract  of  country  in  ^^ 
N.  Eastern  frontier  of  India,  towards  Boflton, 
in  L.  91  East.  The  language  spoken  tben* 
to  the  Kuriapf ra  Doar  in  92^  is  a  dialed  « 
the  Bhooteah  or  Thibetan.  It  is  occupied  bj 
the  Changlo  race,  a  word  which  means  black. 

BINLANG.  A  kind  of  stones  worshippe* 
as  emblems  of  Siva.  They  are  formed  at  ivt 
heswur,  on  the  Nerbudda,  where  a  whirlpo« 
occurs  and  rounds  and  polishes  fallea  stostf 
i:ito  the  form  of  a  liopm*  J3ee  Hindu:  i^^ 
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BIN  NBLLI,  Singh.    Phyllanthns  upna- 


BINNA,  Htvb.    Vitex  ne^umlo. 

BlNNOOIfi.  Aoeordiiig  to  Tbuiiber|r,  is 
tile  name  given  by  the  Singhalese  to  a  apeeiea 
of  IpecaeBawa.  There  are  two  kinds,  one 
calM  Elle  Binnufte,  the  oth«t,  which  is  red,  is 
called  Rat  BinaiiKe.  The  red  is  reported  to 
be  the  better.  Both  are  species  of  Periploca, 
both  creep  on  the  sandy  downs,  or  twine  round 
ibe  bushes  which  grow  in  the  loose  saud.— 
TktaAerg*9  Tra^eU,  Vol.  IV.  p.  l%6, 

BINOULY,  in  L.  77<»  SV  E.  and  L.  «9« 
4^  N. 

BmoURlA,  Hind.  A  herb  with  little 
|>uTple  eolonrs,  used  as  fodder. 

BINT,  Aeab.  a  daughter,  a  girl.  In 
Egypt,  erery  woman  ezppots  to  bs  addressed 
as  -  O  lady  ! "  «  O  female  piUrim  I  "  "  O 
bride!"  or,  '*0  daughter  1"  eren  thoni^h  she 


BINTULU.  A  river  of  Borneo  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  Kyans  dwell.  See  Kyans  pp. 
567-8-9. 

BINTJA,  Under  this  name  msy  be  dassed 
the  various  local  tribes,  known  under  the  terms, 
Jakun,  Ornng  Bukit,  Bayet,  Utan,  Sakkye, 
Ualas^  Belandas,  Besisik,  and  Akkye.  These 
tribes  are  regarded  by  Newbold  (Vol  II.  p. 
382)  merely  as  dinsions  of  the  Binua,  and 
sometimes  owe  their  appellations  to  their 
chiefs  or  to  the  localities  they  frequent.  The 
term  Binua  however  is  not  very  legitimately 
used,  "orang  Binua"  literally  meaning  the 
people  of  the  country.  But  it  did  not  ap* 
pear  from  enquiries  made  in  many  places,  that 
they  ever  had  any  distinctive  name.  The  Ma- 
lays term  them  *'  orang-utan"  men  of  the  forest, 
'<  oraDg  darat  liar"  wild  men  of  the  interior, 
&c.  epithets  which  they  consider  offensive,  and 
the  Malays  generally  address  them  as  *  orang- 


be  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty.    In  Arabia,  you  I  ulu"  people  of  the  interior,  or  rather  of  the 


may  say  *'  y'lil  mara  I"  O  woman  ;  but  if  you 
attempt  it  near  the  Nile,  the  answer  of  the 
offended  fair  one  will  be  '*  may  Allah  cut  out 
thy  heart  !**  or,  '*  the  waman^  please  Allah,  in 
thine  eye  !"     And  if  you  want  a   violent  qnar- 
lefl,   ''y'al  agBKl*'   (O  old  maul)  pronoanoed 
dnwlingly, — *'  y'al  ago-oooe," — is  sure  to  sa- 
tisfy joa.     In  India,  Ho-ma,  0 1  mother  is  a 
usual  and  acceptable  exclamation  and  the  Ms- 
Sslieba  or  lady  mother  is  a  term  which  the 
Upbeat  in   the  land   would  accept.     On   the 
pbia«   of    Torrento,   it  was  always   custom- 
ary when  speakini^  to  a  peasant  girl,   to  csll 
heir  '^  bella  f^,"   beautiful  woman,   whilst  the 
worst   of  insults  waa  **  vecchiarella."    So  the 
BfMmlth  Calesero,  under  the  most   tiying  cir- 
curawtsBces,  calls  his    mule   *' Vieja,  ravieja," 
old    woman,  very  old  woman.      Aire,   it  ap- 
peara,  is  as  unpopular  in   ftouthem  Europe  as 
in  B^pt. — Burton' 9  PUffrmage  to  Metiea,  Vol, 
7.  p.  l»l. 

iilNSIN,  HiKD.     Myrsine  Africana. 
BINTANG.      The  largest   island  on   the 
sofath  side  of  Singapore  Strait.     Bintang  Hill 
ia  is  Lnt  I""  6'  N.  Long.  104<»  28'  E^Eorg- 
bmrgk.    See  Marco  Polo.  Singapore. 

BINTANGOR.  A  wood  of  the  Malay  Pe- 
ninssla,  in  general  use  for  phinks,  roasts  and 
apara,  fce.  It  holds  the  same  position  in  the 
StraiuSettlesseiittthat  the  pine  holds  in  Ameri- 
ca, liia  in  the  greatest  abundance  around 
Singapore,  ia  used  in  ship  building,  serving  for 
|li&s,  wiaata«  spars,  &o.  and  is  eiported  in 
Mys  qaantiiiea  to  the  Mauritius,  California, 

BlliTAQONf    A  large  Penang  tree ;  occs- 
abaaBy  nned  for  naste.    This  is  probably  the 


BBffRIIKV. 
hoi  spHnii  sttcor. 


A  Icwn  in  Geylon,    where 
See  Uet  springs. 


upper  part  of  the  river.  The  Binua  people 
occupy  all  the  interior  of  Johore  properly  so 
called  or  that  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  that  name  over  which  the  Tamungong  now 
exercises  the  rights  of  royalty.  They  also  pos- 
sess the  interior  of  the  most  southeriy  portion 
of  Pahang.  The  most  definite  description  of 
their  territory  however  is,  that  they  occupy  the 
upper  branches  of  the  last  or  most  southern 
system  of  rivers  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  that 
is  of  the  rivers  Johore  (the  Lingiu  end  the 
Sayong)  Binut,  Pontian,  JBatu,  Pahator,  Kio, 
Formosa  (the  Simpang,  Kiri,  Pan,  and  Simrong, 
with  their  numerous  affluents)  and  Indau  (the 
Anak  Indau,  Simrong  and  Made),  with  the 
country  watered  by  them.  By  means  of  these 
rivers  a  constant  communication  is  maintained 
between  the  families  of  the  Binua  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Peninsula. ^f^«/ot<r.  Ind.Arch,  Vol, 
No.  V.  page  24«,  1847.; 

The  lofty  Gunong  Bermun,  nearly  100  miles 
to  the  nprth  of  the  Liilumut  group  with  the 
mountains  which  adjoin  it,  may  be  considered 
the  central  highlands  of  these  tribes.  In  the 
ravines  and  valleys  of  Gunong  Bermun,  two  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Pahang 
and  the  Muar,  with  their  numerous  upper  tri- 
butaries have  their  aource.  The  Siroujong 
which  unites  with  the  Lingi  also  rises  there. 

The  upper  part  of  these  rivers  and  many  of 
their  feeders  are  occupird  by  five  tribes  of 
aborigines  differing  somewhat  in  dviliEation 
and  language.  The  Udai  (who  appear  tn  be 
the  same  people  who  are  known  to  the  Binua 
of  Johore  under  the  name  of  Orang  Pago) 
are  found  on  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Muar,  as  the  Segamet,  Palungan  and  Kapi,  and* 
in  the  vicmity  of  Gunong  Ledang.  Tiiis  Mbe 
has  less  approximated  to  Malayan  habits  than 
the  others.    TheJakon  partially  frequent  the 
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same  territory,   the  lower  pafrt  of  Pulangan, 
Gappam,  &c.,  aqd  extend  oorthwards  and  north 
westward  within   the  British  boundaries.     The . 
Binua  bear  a  strong  family  resemblance   to  the 
Malay ;  and  it  was  remarked  of  many  of  them, 
as  was  previously   done  of  the  Besisi,  that   the 
difference  .was  scarcely   appreciable   so  Ion;;  as 
they,  remained   at   rest   and  silent — (Journal 
Indian  Archipelago )     The  features  of  all  the 
tribes  that  fell  under  Captain  Newbold's  (ii.  p. 
383)  observation,  viz.    the   Jakun,   or  Sakkye, 
the  Belanda,  the   Besisik,  the   Akkye,  and  two 
other  tribes   from   Salangore,   bear  a  common 
resemblance  to  the  Malay,  whose  blood  has  not 
been  much  intermingled  with  that  of   Arabs  or 
raahomedans  from  the  coast  of  .India.     In  sta- 
ture,- they  art;  on  the  whole,  a  little  lower  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  the  latter.     The  eye  of  the 
Binua  surpasses  that  of  the   Malay,  in  keenness 
and  vivacity,  as  well  as  in  varying  expressibn  ; 
nor  is.  it  so  narrow,  nor  are  the  internal  angles 
so  much  depressed  as  among   the  Chinese  and 
Javanese.     The  forehead    is  low,  not  receding. 
The  eye-brows,  or   superciliary   ridii;e8,   do  not 
project  much.     The  mouth  aud  lips  are  large, 
but  often  well  forqned  and  expressive ;  the  beard 
is  scanty,  as  among  the  Tartars.     They   have 
the  same  sturdy  legs,  and  breadth  of  chest,  the 
small,   depressed,    though   not  flattened    nose, 
with    diverging  nostrils,  and   the  broad   and 
prominent  cheek  bones,  which  distinguish  that 
race  of  men.     The  round  swelling   forehead  of 
the  Bugi,  however,  which  rises  evenly  from  the 
cheek  bones  and  gives  a  distinctive  character  to 
their  physiognomy*   detracts  from  the   resem- 
blance of  .Binua  Malay,   which  appears  to  be 
oaused  mainly  by  the  almost  feminine  fulness^ 
smoothness,  and  symmetry  of  all   the  outlines, 
the  absence  of  angular  prominences  or   depres- 
sions,, and  the  pleasing  softness  and  simplicity 
of  the  eipreasion,  all  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Malay.      It  should  be  added  that  the  Bugi 
countenance   bears   an  impress  of  intelligence, 
feeling,  and  sometimes,  if  it  does  not  belie  them, 
of  a  genial  sensibility  and  imaginativeness.     In 
many  eases  the  Bioua  face  is  fat  and  fleshy,  and 
nil  the  features  heavy»  but  in  general,  although 
full  and  rounded,  it  is  not  fat.     The  greatest 
breadth  is  commonly  across   the  oheek  bones, 
but  in  several  instances  where  the  .jaws    were 
prominent,   the  lower   parts  of    the  face   was 
broadest.!  Many  of  the  Miutira  around  Ounong 
igermun   still  wear  the  bark   of  the   tirap,  the 
menusing  the  Chawat,  and   the  women   a  piece 
of  rude  cloth,  formed  by  simply   beating  the 
bark,  which  they  wrap  round  their  persons,  and 
wliiohi>  like  the  sarong  of  the  Johore  women, 
reaoh^fe  only  from  the  waist  to  the  knees*    The 
Vdfd'  women  wear   the  Chawat  like  the  males. 
The  only  employment  at  a  distance  from  the 
lad»D|(   which  they  ^ha^e  with  the.ineu,and 


sometimes  parsue  by  themselves,  is  angling. 
Many  families  have  small  huts  on  the  bank  of 
the  nearest  stream  where  they  keep  canoesi  and 
men,  women  and  children,  usually  one  in  eaeh 
canoe,  are  every  where  met  with  engaged  in 
this  quiet  occupation.  They  have  other  modes 
of  catching  fish.  The  most  common  is  by  small 
portable  traps  woven  of  rattans.  Rows  of 
stakes  are  al^o  used.  But  the  most  elaborata 
engine  by  which  the  rivers  are  sifted  of  their 
denizens  consists  of  a  large  frame  work,  like  the 
skeleton  of  a  bridge,  thrown  right  across  the 
stream,  and  at  a  level  some  feet  higher  than  the 
banks  so  as  to  be  above  inundation.  A  line  of 
stakes  is  fixed  across  the  bed,  an  opeainK  beiog 
left  in  the  middle.  Above  this  the  Binua  takes 
his  seat  on  a  small  platform,  sometimes  8helte^ 
ed  by  a  roof,  and  suspends  a  small  net  in  the 
opening.  On  this  he  keeps  his  eyes  intently 
fixed,  and  as  soon  as  a  fish  enters,  he  raises  his 
net  and  extracts  it.  The  rivers  and  atreans 
abound  in  fifty  species  of  fresh  water  fiah. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year  nearly  efeiy 
man  in  the  country  searches  for  taban,  or  f^ttih 
percha.  They  use  the  sumpitan  made  of  ban- 
boo  and  light  bamboo  arrows  and  darts. 

The  boundary  between  Pahang  and  Jo> 
hore  intersects  the  country  of  the  Biaua, 
the  whole  of  the  Anak  Indau,  andthelo«t( 
part  of  the  Simrong  being  in  Pahang,  and  all 
the  other  rivers,  including  the  Made,  on  which 
Jthey  are  found,  appertaining  to  Johore.  The 
authority  of  the  Bindahara  and  the  Tamung- 
gong  is  little  more  than  nominal,  the  affairs  of 
the  Binua  being  entirely  administrated  by  their 
own  chiefs,  each  of  whom  has  a  definite  territo- 
rial jurisdiction. — (Journal  India  Arckif^aso) 
According  to  Newbold,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  392.)  The 
Binua  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  under  aa 
elder,  termed  the  Batin,  who  directs  its  mofe- 
ments  and  settles  disputes.  In  the  sUtes  of 
Sungie-ujong  and  Johole  are  twelve  tribes,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  1,000  individuals.  The 
Jakun  he  says  are  extremely  proud,  and  vill 
not  sabmit,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  servile 
offices  or  to  much  control.  Attempts  haw 
been  made  to  domesticate  them»  which  have 
generally  ended  in  the  Jakun's  disappearance 
on  the  slightest  coercion*  One  of  a  tribe  froa 
Salangore  staid  with  him  for  some  daysi  hot  at 
he  had  no  occasion  for  his  servicest  ike  oaB 
went  back  reluctantly  to  his  tribe. — Nevm* 
British  SeUlemmUf  Vol  Ih  p  S97. 

So  far  as  cnuld  be  ascertained  the  Bantu& 
tribes  have  no  idea  of  a  Supnme  deity«  hafea 
simple,  and,  rational  theology-  Thqr  ^• 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  ^' 
map,  who  made  the  world  and  every  ihing 
that  is  visible,  and  at' whose  will  all  t^W 
continue, to  have,  their  being.  Pirsaen  dw«» 
above  the  ^ky,  and  is  inyisibl.6.    Interi^ie^ 
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between  Firman  and  the  hnman  race  are  the 
Jin, — the  most  powerful  of  whom  as  the  Jin 
Bttmi  or  Earth  8pirit>  who  is  Firman's  minis- 
ter. He  dwells  on  the  earth,  feeding  on  the 
lives  of  men  and  of  all  other  living  things.  It 
is  the  Jin  Rumi  who  sends  all  kinds  of  sick- 
ness and  canses  death  ;  but  this  power  is  en- 
tirely derived  from  Firman-  Each  species  of 
tree  has  a  Jin.  The  rivers  have  a  spiritual  life 
bnt  it  is  that  of  the  Jin  Bumi,  who  haunts 
them  with  his  power.  The  mountains  are  also 
animated  by  him.  He  does  not,  therefore,  ap- 
pear to  he  entirely  a  personification  of  the  de- 
structive power  of  nature>  but  to  be,  to  some 
extent*  identified  with  its  living  force  also. 
There  is  no  religious  worship*  but  to  divert 
death  recourse  is  had  in  sickness  to  a  Poyan^, 
no  other  person  being  supposed  to  have  the 
right  of  imploring  mercy  from  Firman.  The 
Poyans:  combine  the  functions  of  priest, 
pbytteian  and  sorceror«  A  complete  paral- 
lel exists  between  the  religions  of  the 
Dyak,  Binua  and  Batta.  The  primitive 
religion  of  the  Archipelago,  a  variety  of 
the  Shamanism,  which  probably  prevailed  be- 
fore Boddhism  over  all  eastern  Asia,  which 
hngers  around  the  mosque,  and  has  not  entirely 
faded  away  in  the  West  in  the  presence  of 
nearly  2,000  >  ears  of  Christianity,  is  still  the 
essential  belief  of  the  Dynk,  the  Binna  and  the 
Batta.  In  it  they  repose  a  practical  faith.  By 
it  they  seek  to  defend  themselves  from  diseases 
and  other  misfortunes,  to  secure  the  ministry 
of  good  spirits,  and  counteract  the  maleficence 
of  evil  ones.  It  is  one  of  the  living  springs  of 
their  habitual  thoughts  and  aetiotiS;  and  as 
such  Tcmsins  a  prominent  link  between  the  ex- 
treme south  and  the  north  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Amongst  the  Bermun  tribes  we  recognize  a 
pure  Shamanism  with  its  accompanying  charms 
and  talismans  ;   a  living   faith  fresh  from  the 
ancient  days  of  eastern  and   middle  Asia,  pre- 
*  serving  its  pristine  vigour  and  simplicity  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  untouched  by   the  Bndhis- 
tic  deluge  which  has  passed  over  the  vast  south 
eastern   re^&ions,   and  sent   so  many  waves  to 
different  parts  of  the  Archipelago  ;  and  resist- 
ing the  pressure  of  mahomedanism  which  snr* 
rounds  it.     The  Foyang  and  Fawang  of  the 
Bermun  tribes,    the    Foyang    of    the   Binua 
the   Batta,  the  Byak,  and    Dato   and  the  Si 
Basso   of  the'  Batfa,   are  all  the  shaman,  the 
prieatv   wizier,  physician,  in  different  shapes. 
The  character  of  the  Binua,  the  Dyak  and  the 
Batta  is  eaaentially  the  same,  and  may  still  be 
leoognized  in  the  Malay.    The  Binua  has  less 
devriopment  of  intellect,  and  less  corruption  of 
tiMTpaasiona.     The  Batta  and  Dyak- have  long 
otttgwran  the  close  pressure  of  nature,  alnd  ag- 
gloMsraled  into  social  masses  in  which  the  pas- 
\  sioaa  hate  fermented,   and  the  intellect  and 


imagination  been  quickened.  But  these  social 
masses  have  been  small,  nature  has  not  been 
driven  back  on  all  sides  as  in  the  plains  and 
slopes  of  Menangkabau.  Hence  both  the  Batta 
and  most  of  the  Dyak  still  preserve  the  Binua 
character  at  bottom  ;  but,  unlike  the  Biuua» 
they  have  elaborated  their  superititions  and 
their  social  habits,  and  have  acquired  some  vi* 
cious  propensities,  such  as  gambling,  which  the 
Batta  carry  to  a  mad  excess,  and  the  unnatural 
customs  of  head  hunting  and  man  eating* 
which  are  only  more  startling  illustrations  of 
the  universal  truth,  that,  without  a  religion 
like  Christianity,  which  does  not  stop  at  pre- 
cepts and  doctrines  but  spiritualizes  the  very 
springs  of  action,  and  fills  the  soul  with  the 
divine  idea  of  the  world,  virtues  and  vices,  and 
particularly  those  which  are  national,  may 
dwell  together  in  harmony.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  Batta  as  a  people  have  a  greater  pre- 
valence of  social  virtues  than  most' European 
nations.  Truth,  honesty,  hospitality,  benevo- 
lence, chastity,  absence  of  private  crimes,  exist 
with  cannibalism. — Jour,  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pdago,  p,  293.  No.  V.  November  1847. — • 
NewhoWs  British  Settlenunts;  Vol  II: p.  392. 
See  Batta,  Damak,  Semang,  Sumputan,  India, 
pp.  329-351.  Quedah,  Taban. 

BIOFHYTUMSENSITIVUM,  D.a  Syn. 
Oxalis  sensitiva.  A  plant  of  the  Moluccasi  and 
of  both  the  Peninsulas  of  India — Roxh^  VoU 
a,  p.  457.  foigt.  191. 

BIPAL.-^  ?     iEgle  marmelos. 

BIR  OR  VIR.  A  man,  the  Latin,  vir.  Birbaniv 
the  term,  amongst  the  Jal,  for  a  man's  own 
wife.  •  A  fern  me  oouverte. 

BIR.  A  town  of  Mesopotamia.  See  Meso* 
potamia* 

BIRA,  Sans.  A  betel  leaf  made  up  with 
areca  nut,  ^ices  and  lime  into  a  small  folded 
packet,  and  presented  to  visitors  in  the  hinda 
and  mahomedan  houses  of  India. 

BIRA,  or  Nerasi,  Tkl.  Elseodendron.  Rox^ 
burffhf  iu  W,  and  A* 

BIRAGI.    SeeVairagi. 
BIRA     KAYA,  Tel.     Luffa  foetida— IF! 
and  A,  713. 

BIRAMDANDI,  Himd.  Microlonchus  di- 
varicata. 

BIHAR,  Hind.    Zizyphas  nummnlaria. 

BIRAT.  A  town  in  India,  with  buddhisi 
inscriptions.     See  Buddha.  > 

BIRBA,  Hind.  Termihalia  belerica.    * 

BIRBAT,  Saus.     Coral 

BIRBAT,  Sans.  Areca  nut,  spices  and 
lime. 

BIRBHUM.  A' district  in  India.  It  lies 
to  the  west  of  Murahedabad,  and  contains 
coat  and  irom    See  India,  p.  32S. 
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BIRCH  TREE.  Eno. 


Tag-pft... 

Berke... 

Bonleau... 

Birke... 

B'barjia., 

Botulla... 

Betala... 


.  .Bhot. 

...Dutch. 

...Fbbmch. 

...QERli. 


..  Greek.  |  Abedul 
..Italian.  I  BetuUa... 
...Lat.  I 


Brzoza...         ....Polish. 

B'hurjia Samskbit. 

Bereaa BuflSiAM. 

B'hurjia Slavonio. 

...Span. 


•••    i» 


The  Birch  tree  ia  essentially  »  uorihero 
plant.  It  is  found  in  the  N.  W.  Uimalayae 
and  in  Japan.  The  birch,  *'  tagpa/'  of  the 
Ohenab  river  is  usually  a  orooked  and  stunted 
tree,  hut  sometimes  exceeds  one  foot  in  dia- 
meter.  The  annual  bridges  over  the  moun- 
tain torrents  are  made  of  birch  twigs,  and 
the  bark  is  used  instead  of  paper  for  the  draft 
forest  returns. — Clegkorn,    See  Betula. 

BIRDS  of  the  South  and  East  of  Asia. 

Arab.  (  Murgh Hum, 

Avis Lat. 

BuruDg Malat. 

Manuk ,, 

Paksi „ 

PftW „ 

Parinda Pebs. 

Patch! Tam. 

Eurvi „ 

Pitta Tel. 

Pitti...  ..... 


• ... ••• 


ft 


Hurgh 

Tair „ 

H'net...  ..  BuRM. 

Cfaur! Due, 

Oiseau Fr. 

Ornis ...  Gb. 

Ornides  (Plttb.) „ 

Vogel  Gbr. 

Tsippor Heb. 

Ait .. 

Chiriah Hind. 

The  birds  of  India  are  scarcely  less  beautiful 
Chan  numerous.  Perhaps  the  choicest  of  them 
all  are  those  of  the  Himalayan  pheasant  tribe, 
birds  distinguished  for  their  very  grace- 
ful and  rich  plumage  and  the  beautiful  pcira- 
<iise  birds  of  the  Eastern  Arehipelago.  The 
HimHlayan  bustard  is  remarkable  for  its  form 
and  varied  colour.  Peacocks,  eagles,  Calcons, 
vultures,  kites,  cranes,  wild  geese,  wild  fowl, 
snipes,  bustard,  parrots,  and  parroquets,  the 
latter  in  every  oonceivabld  variety,  abound  In 
India  at  yarious  seasons, — In  England,  on 
the  return  ol  spiiug, 

**  Every  copie 
Deep  taagUd,  traa  irregalar,  and  btsh 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture  o*er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quirUten  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmo&y, 

but,  in  the  tropics  generally,  there  are  few 
Europeans  who  will  dare  the  sun  to  search  for 
the  beantiee  of  Nature  ;  as  a  rule,  the  natives 
of  E*  and  S.  of  Asia  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  nataral  phenomeoa,  and  oomparatiTely  little 
is  known  of  the  songs  of  birds.  Few  can  say 
with  the  rustic  poet  Clave, 

^  I'.K  often  tried  when  tending  sheep  or  sow, 

With  bits  or  grass  and  peels  of  osten  straw,    . 

To  whistle  like  the  birds.    The  thrush  would  start 

To  hear  her  song  of  praise  and  ily  away ; 

The  blackbird  never  eared,  bat  sang  again ; 

The  nightingale's  pure  song  I  would  not  try, 

And  when  the  thrush  would  mock  b^r  song,  she  paused 

And  sang  another  song  no  bird  eonid  do. 

She  sang  whfiitall  were  in^t,  and  best  then^  slU* 


The  Birds  of  Eastern  aud  Southsia  km 

have  been  described  by  many  aaturaUsts.   h 

1831  a  Catalogue  of  birds  collected  hj  Migor 

FrankliUy  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  Uk 

Yindhian   range  of  mountains    was  publisbed 

in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 

London.    This  comprised  156  species,  of  wbidi 

more  than  20  were  described  for  the  first  tioM, 

many   of  them  very  common  birds,  as  Odi 

bengaiensis,  Timalxa,  Chatarrhosa,  Alauda  gul- 

guia,  Mirafra  phsenicura,  &o.,  &c.    Notwitli- 

standing  the  diflereuce  of  latitude  in  which 

these  wfre  collected,   there  are  only  6  or  7 

which  Dr.  Jerdon  has  not  since  met  with  in 

Southern  India,  which  shows  the  very  gmt 

similarity  of  the  ornithology  of  India  througb- 

out.     But  this  similarity  contioues  to  the  birds 

of  the   Indo-Malay  region,   Tiz.,  the  Westen 

part  of  the  Archipelago,  which  also  have  a  doie 

resemblance  to  those  of  India.    Then  ii  not  i 

single  family  group  peculiar  to  Indo-Mslajfi 

and  there  are  only  fifteen  peculiar  geoera,  bat, 

as  might  be  expected,  a  Tery  large  portion  of 

the  species  are  quite  distinct.    There  ii  don 

airailority  between  the  Burmese,  Siaoieieud 

Malayan    countries    and     Indo-Makji>  tiun 

between  India  and  the   Axchipslago.  0£  foeh 

well    knawu   famjliea    as    the    woodpdKn, 

parrots,  trogons,  barbets,  king  fishersi  pi^MU 

and  pheaAante,  •ome  identical  species  ipiead  all 

oTcr  India,  and   as  Car  as  Java  and  Borneo 

and  a  very  laige  proportion  are  common  to 

Sumatra  and  the  Malay   Peninsula.    In  the 

Eastern    Islands  of  the    Archipelago,  which 

Mr.   Wallace    designates  the  Austro-Malajfan 

Group,    in    which  he  includes  New  GniDtt 

1,400  miles  long  and  400  broad,  and  ita  adji- 

cent  islanda,  its  laad  birds  belong  to  108  g^- 

ra,  of  which  29  are  exclusively  characteristie  of 

it ;   35  belong   to  New  Guinea,  the  Moloocu 

aod  N.  Australia.     About  one  half  of  the  Met 

Guinea  genera  are  found  also  in  Australia,  and 

about  one- third  in  India  and  the  Indo-Uihy 

lalands.     In  the  birds  of  New  Guinea  are  two 

species  of  Eupetes,  a  Malayan  genus  ;  two  of 

Alcippe,  an  Indian  and  Malay  wren  like  form; 

an  Arachnothera^  quite  resembling  tbs  apidcf 

catching  honey  suekersof  Malacca,  twoapedii 

of  Giacuia,  the  Maioaha  of  India,  aodsliUl^ 

black  PrioDochiltts  allied  to  the  Malayan  fora.-^ 

( Wallace,  Vole.  I.  4o  11^  pp.  143.  263, 36« 

In  1832  a  catalogue  of  birds,  ooUie<^  ^ 

Colonel  8ykes  in  the  Bombay  prssidsDCji J>^ 

also  pi^blishad  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoo» 

giosl  Society  of  London.   In  this,  an  eoiuiwM^ 

226  species,  of  which  abov«  40  are  deasribed  1^^ 

the  first  tiote,  many  of  them  common  and  ahaw- 

ant  birds.   This  catalogua  was  undooMediy^ 

most  valuable  enumeratioa  of  the  birds  ot  '^ 

published,  and  oontains  descriptimik  ^^.  "^ 

highlj;  injbirestiog  obae^rvaitions  on  the  obu»i 
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food  and  tiiuetiire  of  maay  of  the  apencs.  Of  tMr.  Alfrrd  Buatel  WsUaee  bare  leiven  lo  Eampn 
IhoM  enMiaerated  by  Colon«l  8yke«  than  afe  la  fory  6iU  kaoarledge  of  the  birds  of  ibat  »• 
about  9  or  10  which  Dr.  Jerdoiiy  nbsn  wrking  ( tanaife  iegioQ« 


in  1839,  had  not  observed^  moat  of  whiah  are 
probably  peculiar  u>  the  more  nonhero  por- 
tion of  the  faog«  of  ghauta  and  oeighbour- 
ing  ublc-land.  In  that  year»  Dr.  Jeriion  pob- 
liahcd  a  catalogue  of  the  Biinda  of  tiie  Peain- 
aula  of  India,  arranged  according  to  the  modern 
•yatam  of  clasaification ;  with  brief  cotea  on 
tiieir  habita  and  geographical  diatribation,  and 
deaeriptiona  of  new,  doubtful,  and  iuipcrtcctly 
deacribed  apcciee.  The  toid  number  of  iida 
catalogne  waa  nearly  390:  which,  however, 
iaclttded  10  of  Colonel  Sykea'  and  neacly  as 
maay  more  observed  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Walter 
Elliot,  of  the  Madras  Civil  derTice,  who  plMCOci 
valuable  notes  on  biida  procured  by  him  at  Mr. 
Jerdon's  disposal ;  by  which*  in  addition  to  the 
new  speciea  addnd,  this  naturalist  was  enabled 
to  elucidate  several  doubtful  points^  to  add  some 
interesting  information  on  various  birds,  and  to 
give  the  correct  native  names  of  moot  of  the 
apeeiea.  Subsequent  to  this>  Dr*  Jerdon  pub- 
lished a  series  of  supplements  to  his  catalogue 
of  Birdsi  correcting  sonse  points  and  adding 
othera ;  and  thoee  were  foUowad  by  »  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Arthur  Hay,  Mr.  B» 
Hodgaon  of  Nepaul,  fomiahed  a  large  amonat 
of  valonbie  information  on  the  ornithology  of  the 
Himalaya,  General  Hardwick's  labours  were  of 
gi«at  value.  Captain  Tickell  of  the  Bengal  Army 
haa  alao  oontributed  largely  to  our  atock  of 
knowledge  ra^arding  the  ornithology  of  Central 
India  and  the  other  names  who  may  be  ad<ied 
to  thia  liat  of  naturalists  are  Captain  J.  D, 
Herbert  who  collected  in  the  Himahiya,  Dr.  N 
^alhch,  who  coUected  in  Nepaul,  Dr.  McOlel- 
Inndwho  added  birds  from  Asaam  aad  Burmah, 
Dr.  W«  Griffith  whose  collectiiaos  of  birds  were 
iMde  in  Afghaniataa,  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  in  N. 
India,  and  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Richard  Strar 
obey  in  Kamaon  and  Ladakh,  Tha  birds  of  the 
Tcnaseerim  provinces  have  been  largely  described 
by  the  Bevoend  Dr.  Mason,  and  those  of  Ceylon 
hj  Dr.  Kelaart.  These  weva  followed  by  a  oon- 
tinned  series  of  valuable  artielas  kook  Mr.  BIyth, 
who  waa  constant  in  his  pursuit  of  science. 
Dr.  Uorsfield  aud  Mr.Moore'a  catabgue  of  B&rda 
la  the  India  House  Museum  appeared  in  1866 
and  1868.  and  Jardon's  Birds  of  India  printed  in 
IM%  and  1 864  have  done  muck  to  complete  our 
knowledge  of  thia  claas  of  the  animal  kingdom* 
The  fortheoming  comprehensive  work  of  Mr>. 
AJha  Hnme,  cb.,  will  embnieeall  that  prenens 
.waiters  on  the  birds  of  British  India  have  de» 
Eastwards,  from  the  Malay  Peninaulii 
theSaatem  Archipelago,  the  labours  of 
Ihw  T.  Honfield»  in  Sumatra,  Sir  T.  Stamford 
BiAiaia  J«va,  Mr.  0.  Pinlayaoo,  Dr.  HeUeni 
Dv.  Thndore  Cantor,  ProtNsor  Biknore  and 


The  TsmeKtes  classed  birrls  as  clean  and  un- 
clean, and  in  common  life  this  arrangement 
TTiay  be  said  to  be  sti^l  followed.  A  scientific 
classHi cation  of  birds,  has  been  given  under 
the  title  Avf s.  Amongst  authors  they  sre  gene- 
rally arranged  into  six  orders,  viz. : 

L  Baptores,  Birds  of  prey. 
II.  ^Insessores,  perching  birds, 
m.   Gemitores,  pigeons. 
IV,    Rssores,  game  birds.  . 

V.   Grallatores,  wading;  birds. 
VI.   Naiatores*  swimming  birds. 

The  latest  acientific  writer  on  the  birds  of 
India,  is  Dr.  Jerdon.  He  describes  birds  an 
vertebrate  animala,  warm  blooded^  oviparona, 
with  lungs,  a  heart  with  two  ventridea  and 
two  aunelea  ;  their  anterior  limba  in  the  form 
of  wings  ;  their  body  dad  with  feathera  ;  their 
bill  covered  with  a  horny  substance*  and  many 
of  their  bones  hollow.  He  tells  us  that  most 
birds  moult  or  change  their  j^umage^  once  a 
year  only,  after  the  seaaon  of  pairing  or  incuba- 
tion»  but  certain  families  or  tribes  of  birda 
have  two  moults  one  of  them  immediately  be* 
fore  pairing  and  the  plumage  then  beoomea 
showy  and  gay,  with  tufta  or  plumes.  Some 
birds  in  spring  actually  change  their  colour,  or 
portions  of  th4*ir  feathers  are  changed  aa  in  the 
ear  tufts  of  the  ksser  iorikan  or  Oiis  auriia. 
The  male  of  birds  is  the  more  highly  coloured, 
except  in  birds  of  pray,  the  painted  snipe 
(Rbyaohea)  and  some  species  of  Ortygis  the 
little  bustard  quail.  A  few  of  the  gsllinaceoua 
birda  are  pdygameus,  and  their  males  are  very 
pugnaoeous.  The  neata  of  birds  greatly  vary. 
Those  of  the  weaver  bird,  tailor-bird,  honry- 
sucker  and  oriol  are  made  with  mueh  art.  The 
edibla  neat  of  the  colocaaia  awallow  is  formed 
in  esvems,  of  inspissated  saliva:  swallows^ 
swifts^  bee  eateia  end  weaver  birds  build  in  com- 
paKtiea :  certain  dueka  breed  on  diffs  or  treci^ 
and  they  must  aacry  their  young  to  the  water, 
though  thia  haa  not  been  observed.  The 
MegapodidaB,  gallinaceooa  biids  (saya  Mr.  Wab* 
lace.  Vol.  I.  p.  156),  found  in  Australia,  ita 
aurroundtng  islands,  and  ss  far  west,  aa  the 
Pbilfeippinsa  and  the  N.  W.  of  Borneo^  bury  their 
eggs  in  snnd„  earth  or  rubbishy  and  leave  them 
to  be  hatohed  by  the  sun  or  by  fermentation; 
They  have  laxga  feet  and  long  ourved  clawa^ 
and  most  of  them  rake  together  rubbish,  dead 
leave%  atieks  and  stones^  earth  and  rotten  wood, 
until  they  form  a  mound  oflen-six  feet  high 
and  1%  feet  acmssj  in  the  middle  of  which  thi^ 
bivy  thek  ^gs*  The  eggs  are  as  large  aa 
those  of  a  swan,  and  of  a  brick  red  colour,  tad 
are  eonaidered  a  great  delicacy^    The  natives 
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4ure  able  to  say  whetlier  eggs  be  in  the  mound 
■and  they  rob  them  eagerly.  It  is  said  that  a 
number  of  these  birds  unite  to  make  a  mound 
and  lay  their  .eggs  in  it,  and  40  or  50  eggs  are 
found  in  one  heap.  The  mounds  are  found  in 
dense  thickets.  The  species  of  the  Megapodicise 
in  Lombok  is  as  large  as  a  hen,  and  entirely  of 
A  dark  hue  with  brown  tints.  It  eats  fallen 
fruits,  earth-worms,  snails^  and  centipedes,  but 
the  flesh  is  white  and  well  flavoured  when  pro- 
perly cooked.— (^^oZ/occ,  p.  166.> 

In  winter,  many  Indian  birds  assemble  in  large 
flocks.  Amongst  these  are  crows,  starlings, 
finches,  larks,  parrots,  a  few  thrushes,  pigeons, 
rock  pigeons,  cranes,  ducks,  flamingoes  and 
pelicans.     Birds  are  chiefly  guided  by  instinct. 

The  migratory  birds  of  India  are  mostly 
residents  of  the  colder  northern  countries  *,  they 
come  to  India  in  September  and  October  and 
leave  it  again,  in  March,  April  and  May, 
Among  the  grallatores  or  waders,  some  cranes 
and  storks,  four-fifths  of  the  ducks,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  soolopacidsk  brepd  in  the  north 
and  come  to  India  in  the  cold  season.  The 
peregrine  falcon,  the  true  hobby,  the  kestrel, 
the  British  sparrow  hawk,  all  the  Indisn  har- 
riers and  the  short-eared  owl  are  true  mi- 
gratory birds.  Amongst  the  insessores,  the 
wagtails,  some  of  the  pipits  and  larks,  stone- 
chats,  several  warblers,  and  thrushes,  buntings 
and  the  shrike,  hoopoe  and  two  starlings  are 
the  chief  groups  smongst  which  migratory  birds 
occur.  In  Lower  Bengal,  kites  quit  Calcutta 
and  neighbourhood  during  the  rains  and  return 
in  the  cold  weather,  it  is  supposed  that  they 
go  the  N.  East.  The  kestrel,  baza  and  Indian 
hobby  are  most  frequent  in  Bengal  during  the 
rains,  and  in  the  rains,  the  Adjutant  visits  Cal* 
•outta  and  leaves  in  the  cold  weather.  The 
European  qnail  is  the  only  real  migratory  bird  of 
the  gallinaceffi,  but  some  other  quails,  bustard- 
quails  and  rock  partridges,  Pteroolidas,  wander 
about  to  different  localities,  and  the  Otis  aurita, 
'Ardea  bubulcus,  some  rails,  terns  and  gulls 
also*  wander.  These  birds  travel  with  wonder- 
ful instinct  direct  to  their  homes,  returning  year 
after  year  to  the  same  spot,  often  to  the  same 
nest.  The  song  of  birds  is  chiefly  observed 
amongst  the  Merulidis,  Saxioolinss,  Sylviadse, 
larks  and  some  finches.  In  India  there  are 
few  songsters  in  the  groves,  but  some  of  the 
larks  are  kept  in  cages.  Quails,  bulbols  and 
cocks  are  trained  to  fight,  falcons  and  hawks 
to  hunt  on  the  wiog  and  pelicans  and  cormo- 
rants to  fish. 

In  the  55th  No.  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  it  is 
remarked  that  ^'  few  persons,  other  than  pro- 
fessed zoologists,  have  an  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the 
British  islands  are  found  in  Southern  Asia, 
•identieally  the  aame  in  species.    In  general,  so 


limited  are  the  opportunities  which  an  ordinuy 
Indian  life  allows  for  field  observation,  that  the 
only  familiar  reminiseenoe  of  home  which  s  Eu- 
ropean sojourner  in  the  plains  of  India  will  re* 
call  to  mind,  among  the  feathered  tribes  of  this 
country,  is  afforded  by  the  pretty,  little,  cleaib 
looking,  sprightly  Water  WagtaU,  usually  the 
first  and  most  welcome  harbinger  of  the  ooming 
cold  weather,  and  remaining  with  us  so  abund* 
antly  whilst  the  cold  season  lasts.  This  bird, 
and  the  harsh  chattering  of  a  very  common  kind 
of  shrike  (Lanius  superciliosus)  in  Indian  gar- 
denp,  are  regularly  the  earliest  intimaiions  that 
most  of  us  receive  of  the  coming  change  of  sea- 
son ;  but  a  snipe  (Gallinago  stenura)  pieeedn 
them  which^  (though  few  sportsmendiscrimioaie 
it  from  the  common  British  snipe,  makes  its 
appearance  •  somewhat  later,)  is  nevertheless  a 
different  bird,  at  once  distinguished  by  having 
a  set  of  curious  pin-feathers  on  each  side  of  its 
tail,  whereas  the  British  snipe,  (which  is  equally 
abundant  with  us)  has  a  broad  fan-shaped  tail, 
as  unlike  that  of  the  other  as  ean  well  be.  The 
pin-tailed  is  the  common  snipe  of  the  Malay 
countries  and  is  unknown  in  Europe,  exeept- 
ing«  as  an  exceedingly  rare  straggler  fram  its 
proper  habitat  the  East.  But  the  snipe  is  un- 
observed save  by  the  many  who  delight  in  ex- 
ercising their  skill  in  shooting  it,  or  who  won- 
der to  see  it  so  soon  in  the  provision-bazar ; 
and  our  little  piebald  friend  the  water  wagtail, 
in  its  season,  and  the  common  sparrow,  at  all 
seasons,  so  abundant  as  to  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten,  are  probably  all  that  the  European 
reader,  unversed  in  the  study  of  ornithology, 
will  be  able  to  recall  to  mind,  as  yielding  asso- 
ciations of  home  ;  unlesa,  perchance,  he  may  also 
recollect  the  common  small  Kingfisher  of  India, 
which  differs  from  the  British  bird  only  in  its 
more  diminutive  size.  A  writer  has  deacnb- 
ed  the  feelings  of  delight  expressed  by  one 
who  had  been  many  years  in  India,  at  seeing^ 
upon  bis  return  to  his  native  land,  the  Sky  Lark 
rise  from  the  sod  at  his  feet,  and  mount  hightf, 
and  still  higher,  till  reduced  to  a  mere  speck  ia 
the  heavens,  or  utterly  lost  to  vieir,  all  the  whiia 
making  the  air  ring  with  its  music.  Had  \» 
ventured  forth  into  the  fields  of  any  part  of 
India,  he  would  have  seen  and  heard  the  veiy 
same  ;  although  the  speeies  (Alauda  mslahariea) 
is  different,  and  may  be  somewhat  inferior  to 
the  European  sky  lark  in  song,  so  far  at  fcsjt 
as  regards  variety  in  the  notes  ;  butthew** 
really  so  very  little  difference,  that  the  iw 
birds  could  assuredly  not  be  distinguBW 
by  the  voice  alone,  nor  by  the  mode  of  ffip*. 
If  examined,  the  common  Indian  lark  fflgjjj 
described  as  resembling  the  European  Wo^ 
Lark  in  size  and  ahape,  with  the  plumage  of  the 
Sky  Lark.  It  may,  indeed,  be  remarked  tW 
even  the  pied  wagtaUs  of  India  (Motecdta 
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lusonwnsia  and  M.  dukhunensis)  are  tpecifioal- 
ly  diffeieat  from  those  of  £uFop6  <M.  alba  and 
M.   Yanellii),  however  similar  ia  appearanoe 
and  habits  ;  but  the  Grey  Wagtail  of  Britain 
(Calobatas  sulphurea)  is  identically  the  same  in 
India  and  Java,  aud  a  apeoimen  lias  been  seen 
in  a  eoUection  from  Australia.     This  delicate 
little  bird,  so  clean  and  briirht  in  its  appearance, 
is  ot  very  general  diffusion  over  Southern  Asia 
during   the  cold    season,   being  indeed  much 
commoner  than  in  Britain.     The  most.abund* 
ant  lark,  however,    on  the   plains  of  Upper 
India  and  table  land  of  the  Peninsula,  is  the 
Ghandul  or  Created   Lark,  (Galerida  cristata), 
whicb  is  also   a  European  speeies,  though  of 
rare  occurrence  in   Britain  ;  and  the  song  of 
thia  bird,  also  its  mode  of  delivery  of  it  in  the 
air,  are  not  very   unlike  that  of  the  Sky  Lark, 
althfiQgh  it  does  not  soar  to  so  lofty  an  altitude. 
The  oommunity  of  species  among  ths  birds  in- 
habiting or  visiting  India  and  the  Britiah  is- 
lands ia  most  remarkable  among:  the  diurnal 
birds  of  prey,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  among 
the  wading  and  swimmin^i:  tribes  ;  but  as  these 
are  moatly   rare  in   Britain,   and  do  not  fall 
jDOch  under  common  observation,  their  presence 
in  India   fails  to  convey   any   sort  of  reminis- 
ceoce  of  home.     The  relentless  persecution  by 
gamekeepers  has  now  very  nearly  extirpated,  as 
a  permanent  inhabitant  of  Britain,   that  fine 
Imndaome   bird,   the    common    European  kite 
(Uilvna  regalia)  ;  though,  were  it  as  numerous 
ia  £nKlAnd  now  as   in  the  da\s   of  the  Tudors, 
the  Scavenger  Kites  of  India  (M.   Govinda) 
might  help  to  remind  the  British   exile  in  this 
coaiktry  of  his  distant  home  in  the  west.    But 
wliatever  may  be  the  amount  of  British  species 
of  binla  actually  obtained,  in  Lower  Bengal  for 
inatanee,  there  is  nought  in  the  ensemble  of  the 
vahoua  birds  under  daily  observation  in  £as- 
tern  and   Southern  Asia,  to  remind  us  of  the 
pieaent  familiar  ornithology  of  Great  Britain. 
In  BeogaJ,   the   newly -arrived   observer  from 
that  region  vili  particularly   be  struck  witli  the 
number  of  birds  of  large  size  which  he  seea 
everywhere,  even  in  the  most  densely  populated 
neigbboarhoods ;    flocks    of     vultures,    huee 
*  Adjttlanta*  in  their  season,  swarms  of  kites  in 
their  aeason  too,  for  they  disappear  during  the 
rainsy — and  all  three  soaring  aud  circling  high 
in  air  aa  commonly  as  at  rest, — Brahmini  kites, 
variooa  other  birds  of  prey,  among  which  four 
kiada  of  fishing   eagle,   including  the  British 
Osprey,   are  not   uncommon, — water*fowl   in 
fcofiition  in  all  suitable  localities.  Herons  ea- 
paeially   of    various    kinds  very  abundant,— 
•ifwal  aorta  of  Kingiiaher,  mostly  of  bright  hues, 
tteeommon  Indian  Boiler,  also  a  bird  of  great 
baaalf  y  and  the  little  bright  green  Bee-eater 
(Mtmfa  viridia)  oonapienoua  every  where,— the 
.crow  of  India^   of  unwonted  fami- 


liarity,  impudence,  and  matchless  audacity,— * 
the  different  Mainas  remarkable  for  their  tame- 
ness,  the  Drongo  or  '  King  Crow,'  the  Sat* 
bhais  (or  *  seven  brothers')  with  tUeir  discor- 
dant chattering,  two  sorts  of  melodiously  chir- 
ruping Bulbttla,  the  bright  yellow  '  Mango* 
bird'  or  Black-headed  Oriole,  the  pretty 
pied  Dhyali,  the  only  tolerably  common  syl- 
van aongster  worthy  of  notice,  the  brilliant 
tiny  Honey-suckers— also  with  musical  voices, 
the  lively  and  loud  Goiden-backed  Wood- 
pecker, and  ta'o  monotonously  toned  species  of 
Barbet,the  pleasingly  coloured  Bufous  Tree-mag- 
pie (DendroeUta  rufq)^  the  noisy  koel,  remark- 
able for  the  dissimilarity  of  the  sexes,  and  for  pa- 
rasitically  laying  in  the  nests  of  the  Crow  ;'  the 
Created  Cucoo  (Osf^lophiu)  during  the  rainy 
seaaon  (parasitical  upon  the  SaUhhau)^  with 
other  cueutime  birds,  especially  the  Coucol  or 
'Crow-Fheaaant*'  another  noisy  and  conspicooua 
bird  wherever  there  is  a  little  jungle  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least  ehaiaeteristio,  in  Lower  Bengali 
is  the  harmonious  cooing  of  two  or  more  kinds 
of  Dove,  soothiug  to  repose  and  quiet,  and 
the  loud  screaming  of  flocks  of  swifts-flyings 
green  Parakeets,  with  sundry  other  types  all 
strange  to  the  new-comer.  While  he  missea 
the  familiar  typea  of  home,  the  varioua 
Thrushes,  Finches,  •  Titmice,  &c.,  which  are 
feebly  or  not  at  all  represented  in  the  ordi- 
nary observed  ornithology  of  the  Bengal  part 
of  India  :  the  bright  little  Iwa  may  perhapa 
seem  to  represent  the  Titmice,  and  the  tiny 
'  Tailorbiid'  the  wren  ;  while  the  northern 
forms  of  Finches  are  replaced  by  the  Baya, 
or  '  Weaverbirda,'  with  their  curious  pensile 
nests  and  the  diminutive  thick-billed  Muhml  :. 
but  a  stranger  will  be  struck  with  the  prevailing 
silenee  of  the  jungle,  and  the  paucity  of  smal^ 
birds  even  in  the  oold  seaaon,  so  different  from 
the  woods  and  gardens  and  hedge-rows  of 
Britain,  teeming  with  small  feathered  inhabit* 
ants,  among  which  are  so  many  pleasing 
songsters  of  all  degrees  of  merit :  of  the  swal- 
lows, occasionally  and  somewhat  locally,  a 
few  of  the  Birundo  rtuHea,  may  be  seen 
chiefly  over  water,  and  young  birds  of  the 
past  season ;  and  along  the  river-banks,  where 
high  enough,  the  small  Indian  Bank  Martin 
(H,  Sinentis)  will  occur  abundantly  ;  but  the 
swallows  are  replaced  by  two  non-migratory 
swifts,  the  common  House  Swift  (Cypieltu 
affims)  and  the  little  Palm  3wift(C6fi^am0Raw>. 
The  Roller  and  the  '  King  Crow'  habitually 
perch  on  the  telegraph  wire  to  watoh  for  theix 
insect  prey  :  the  former  displaying  his  gaily 
painted  wings  to  advantage,  aa  he  whisks  and 
flnttera  about,  regardless  of  the  fiercest  sun# 
The  small  white  Yulturine  bird,  Ntopkmn  per*- 
emopUrus,  the  '  ^oharaah'  or  *  Pharaoh's 
ohiokfin,'  is  abundant  and  has  been  introduced 
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as  Bntish,  becnase  a  single  pair  has  been  kiiowfi 
to  stray  so  far  beyond  its  ordinary  haunts.  Of 
the  smaller  British  land-birds  only  few  occur, 
and  these  are  mostly  rarities  in  the  west ;  but 
the  Wryneck  is  not  anoommon,  though  little  ob- 
aerfcd,  and  the  European  Ouckoo  will  now  and 
then  tarn  up,  more  frequently  in  the  barred 
plumage  of  immaturity  ;  the  Hoopoe,  too,  is 
common,  but  is  much  too  rare  in  England  to 
awaken  a  reminiscence,  and  so  with  others- 
Of  course  we  allude  to  the  cold  season,  and  to 
birds  in  their  winter  quarters.  Among  the 
hawks,  the  Kestrel  will  occasionally  be  observ- 
ed in  extraordinary  aban(t^nce  ;  and  Harriers 
(Cireus)  are  often  seen  beating  over  the  open 
ground  ;  bot  the  small  waders  are  particularly 
common  in  all  suitable  places,  including  most 
of  those  found  in  Britain,  in  greater  or  less 
abundance.  It  would  be  tiresome  to  particular- 
rise  further.  But  wonderful  is  the  number  of 
fishers;  and  vast  indeed  must  be  the  consumption 
of  tht:ir  finny  prey.  Otters  (Lutra  Ttawr) 
among  the  mammalia,  but  no  deals ;  and 
of  biiHds,  sundry  fishing  Eagles,  and  a  great 
bare4cg^ed  fishing  Owl,  with  various  King- 
fishers in  abundance,  numerous  kinds  of 
Heron  in  surprising  numbers,  Pelicans,  Darters 
(Flottu),  Pygmy  Cormorants,  and  Grebes  or 
*  Dabchicks  ;'  besides  Gulls,  Terns,  and  rarely 
Skimmers  {Rkynckops).  Gulls,  however,  are  less 
numerous  than  in  Britain  ;  but  three  species, 
the  common  British  Larue  ridibundM$  and  a 
iipnrly  affined  species,  with  the  fine  L. 
iethyctetfu  are  seen  chiefly  towarda  the  months 
of  the  Gangetic  rivers.  Over  the  salt  water 
lake  near  Calcutta,  has  been  si^en  a  very  uni- 
fc^rmly  scattered  flight  of  the  great  White 
Egret,  so  prised  at  home.  The  Gull-billed 
Tern  is  there  one  of  the  common  birds,  and 
the  Whiskered  Tern  {HydroeheUdon  leuoo* 
pariea\  replacing  the  Black  Tern  of  the 
Kentish  marshes ;  and  the  Peregrine  Falcon 
may  not  unfrequently  be  seen,  well  meritine 
the  name  of  '  duck  Hawk*  bestowed  on  it  in 
North  America  :  also  great  flocks  of  Longshanks 
(Himomtopus)  wading  aiu)  seeking  their  sub- 
aistenee  in  the  expanse  of  ehallow  water.  Along 
the  reed-fnnged  nuUaJu  or  water- coorsea,  the 
muddy  banke  are  honeycombed  with  the  foot- 
steps of  wild  Pigs  of  all  sizes,  end  various 
BcUUdcB^e  swarming  around,  as  the  nnmbers 
of  them  captured  in  trap-engesabunvlantly  testify. 
Passing  from  the  delta  of  Lower  Bengal,  no 
matter  in  what  direotion,  a  coneiderable  re- 
))laoemeat  of  species  may  be  observed,  charao- 
teristie  of  the  fauna  of  Behar  aiMl  of  the  plaina 
of  Upper  India  to  the  wnst  and  north,  and  of 
the  Barmese  countries  easrt^wavd:  in  Ibe  sub- 
Htmakiyaa,  the  foriM  of  Europe  and  of  W. 
and  N.  Asia  pfsvail  aMwe  and  naore  towarda 
Ura  N.  W.  Malayan  forma  eastward,  and  Obiocae 


types,  and  particular  sub-Himalayan  goneit 
and  species,  the  range  of  which  extends  east- 
ward to  China.  Again,  on  the  highlands  sf 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  still  again  in  thoie 
of  Ceylon  distinct  species  of  the  northern  typei 
occur,  hut  no  d^€rmt  geMfra^  Thus  the 
jungle-fowl  of  N.  India  is  replaced  by  a  differ- 
ent species  (Gallua  SonneraiUi)  in  the  Penin- 
sula,  and  by  a  third  kO.  StanUyi)  in  Cejlos, 
and  not  a  few  similar  instances  might  be 
adduced.  Dr.  G.  Buiat  has  mentioned  that  is 
Bombay  on  the  approacb  of  the  monsoos, 
nearly  all  the  Kites,  Hawks,  Vultures,  sod 
other  carrion  birds  disappear  from  theses  oosif, 
while  the  Crows  begin  to  build  their  nests  asd 
hatch  their  young  just  at  the  season  thatsttou 
most  unsuitable  for  incubation,  for  the  eggssn 
often  shaken  out,  or  the  nests  themselves  sie 
destroyed  by  the  storms  and  the  poor  birds  are 
exposed,  in  the  performance  of  their  paiental 
duties,  to  all  the  violence  and  inclemem^  of 
rain  and  tempest.  At  the  instigation  of  a  bus 
and  unerring  instinct,  the  carnivorous  binh, 
as  the  rains  approach,  withdraw  Ihemselfei 
from  a  climate  unsuitable  to  the  habiti  of 
their  yonng,  betaking  themselves  to  tbeoais* 
paratively  dry  air  of  the  Dekhan,  wheie  they 
nestle  and  bring  forth  in  comfort,  asdiad 
food  and  shelter  for  their  little  ones.  Tki 
scenes  connected  with  this,  which  follow  the 
conclusion  of  the  rains,  are  curious  eaoogli- 
While  the  mahomedans  bury,  and  the  kindui 
bum  their  dead,  the  Paraees  expose  their  dead 
in  large  cylindrical  roofless  struotures,  eallsd 
Towers  of  Silence,  where  birds  of  prey  at  all 
times  find  an  abundant  repast  Their  family 
cares  and  anxieties  over  for  the  season,  the  eaN 
rion-birds,  which  had  left  in  May  for  theDek- 
ban,  return  in  October  to  Bombay,  and  make 
at  once  for  the  usual  scenes  of  their  fesiiritieai 
now  stored  with  a  three  months'  supply  of  an- 
tasted  food.  As  they  appear  in  donds  ap- 
proaching from  the  mainland,  the  Crows,  us- 
willing  that  tbehr  dominions  should  be  invaded, 
hasten  in  flocks  to  meet  them,  and  a  battle  en- 
sues  in  the  air,  loud,  fierce  and  noisy ;  the 
fluttering  of  the  wings,  the  screaming  and  est- 
ing  of  the  combat  ante,  reaouncUng  over  the 
island,  till  the  larger  birds  suceeed,  and  bsriDf 
flfained  the  victory  are  auffercd  henceforth  to 
live  in  peace.  In  Bengal,  the  Kites  and  Sn- 
raini  Kites  breed  chiefly  in  Januaiv  end  Fe- 
bruary, and  disappear  during  the  rains.  The 
adult  *  Adjutants'  make  their  appMiranes  » 
soon  as  the  rttinsset  in,  and  becoming  in  fiM 
pkunage  towards  trhe  close  of  the  rains,  d^Mit 
at  that  time  to  breed  in  the  .eastern  pottios  of 
the  Sunderbune  upon  lofty  trees,  and  aloni(  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  upon  trees 
and  rooks.  Vultures  are  permMWDtly  rn** 
dcBt ;   and  the  Orowa   piopagale  chiefly  i> 
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Mureh  and  April,  their  nesto  being  not  unfre- 
qoently  expoaed  to  the  fury  of  the  nor-wetters 
and   destroyed  by  them  altogether.     A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  feathered  in  habitants  of 
the  British  islands   are  equally  Datives  of,  or 
seasonal   or  irregular  visitants   to.  Southern 
Asia.     Not  a  few  migratory  speoies  are  com- 
mon  to  the  polar  oircle  and  to  Lower  BengaU 
and  even  further  towards  the  eqnstor,  seoord* 
ing  to  aeasoD  :   but  the  individual  birds   may 
not  migrate  so  far  north  and  south.    The  OcU* 
Hope  ecmuehathenm,  a  delicate    little  bird 
much  like  a  nightingale,  but  with  a  brilliant 
ruby-throat,  which  is  not  rare  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutta  during  the  cold  season,  arrives  '*  early 
in  April,  with   the  snowfleck,   in  the  Lower 
Kolyma  district"  in  Northern  Siberia,  as  wears 
told  by  Von  Wrangell  ;   that  is  to  say,  before 
the  last  of  them  have  left  Bengal :  but  it  ia  re- 
markable that  this  bird  has  never  been  seen   in 
the  very  numerous  collections  from  the  Hima- 
laya examined  hitherto ;   though  another  and 
BOB-migratory    speoies    of    the  same  genus 
(O.  peetoralis^J  peculiar,  so  f sr  as  known,   to 
the  Himalaya,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  such 
collections.     It  is,  however,  enumerated  in  Mr. 
Hodgson's  list  of  the  birds  of  Nepal  :  still  it 
seems  to  follow  that  the  C7.  canUtchatietuU  does 
not  breed  extensively  on  this  side  of  the  snow ; 
tltbough  the  Bengal  birds  may  not  have  to  find 
their  way  quite  so  far  as  to  Northern  Siberia  to 
pass  the  summer.  The  Hoopoe  (Upupa  epopa,) 
another  species  common  in  Southern  Asia  du- 
ring the  cold  season,  and  on  the  table  lands  at 
all  seasons,  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  bird  of  flut- 
tering and  feeble  flight ;   but   has  repestedly 
been  observed,  during  the  seasons  of  migration, 
nt  altitudes   considerably   above  the  limits  of 
▼egelation.     **  On  the  western  side  of  the  Li- 
nft  pass,  about  16,500  feet,  I  saw  a  Hoopoe," 
writes  Major   Cunningham,  and    at   Momay 
(14.000  to  15,000   feet  elevation),   under  the 
lofty  Donkia  Paaa  in  Northern  Sikhim,  Dr.  J. 
D.  Hooker  observed,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, that  ^  birds  flock  to  the  grass  about  Mo- 
Bwy  ;  Larks,  Finches,  Warblers,  abundsnce  of 
fl|HurTOWB  (feeding  on  the  Yak  droppings),  with 
«Meaaionally  ths  Hoopoe  :  waders.  Cormorants, 
Bmd  wild  Ducks,  were  sometimes  seen  in  the 
flftreama,   but  most  of  these  were  migrating 
•ooth.'*     Dr.  J.  D.   Hooker's  sketch  of  the 
l^rwad  but  most  desolate  psnorama  beheld  by 
Una   from  the  summit  of  the  Donkia  Pass 
(1S,4€6  feet  elevation)  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
nil  readers ;  and  he  elsewhere  remarks  that  ^*  no 
Of  house  is  seen  throughout  the  exten- 
area  over   which  the  eve   roams    from 
»  and   the  general  character  of  the 
landscape  was  similar  to  that  whidi 
1m  hal  u  seen  from  .the  Donkia  Pass. .  The 
grasing  with  its  foal  on  the  sloping 


downs,  the  Hare  bounding  over  the  atony  aoil, 
the  Antelope,  the  Tehiru  nud   also  the  Goa, 
ProeaprapicticaudcUa  of  Hodgson,  scouring  the 
sandy  flats,  and  the  Eox  stealing  along  to  his 
burrow,  all  are  desert  and  Tartarian  types  of 
the  animal  creation.    The  shrill  whistle  of  the 
Marmot  alone  breaks  the  silence  of  the  scene, 
recalling  the  snows  of  Jjapland  to  the  mind  ; 
while  the  Kite  and  Baven.  wheel  through  the 
air,  with  as  stesdy  a  pinion  aa  if  that  eleva- 
tion possessed   the  same  power  of  resistance 
that  it  does  at  the  level  of  the  sea.    Still  higher 
in  the  heavens,  long   black  V-shaped  trains  of 
wild  G^eese  cleave  the  air,  shooting   over  the 
glacier  crowned  top  of  Kinchinjhow,  and  wing- 
ing their  flifEht  in  one  day,  perhaps,  from  the 
Yam  to  the  Ganges,  over  600  miles  of  space, 
and  through   22,000  feet  of  elevation:   one 
plant  alone,  a  yellow  lichen  (Barrera)  is  found 
at  this  height,  and  that  only  aa  a  visitor  for, 
Tartar-like,  it  migrates  over  the  lofty  slopes 
and  ridges,  blown  about  by  the  violent  winds. 
I  (bund  he  says,  a  small  beetle  at  the  very  top, 
probably  bbwn  up  also ;  for  it  was  a  flower- 
feeder,  and   seemed   benumbed   with    cold." 
>'An  enormous  quantity  of  water-fowl,"  re* 
marks  the  same  scientific  traveller,  Dr.  Hooker, 
"  breed  in  Tibet,  including  many  Indian  spe- 
cies that  migrate  no  further  north.  The  natives 
collect  their  efrgs  for  the  markets  of  Jigatzi, 
Giantohi,  and  Llassa,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tarn  river,  Bamchoo,  and  Tarbru  and  Dachen 
lakes.    Amongst  other  birds,  the  Saras^  or 
Kiant  Crane  of    India  (sea  Turner's  Tibet, 
p.  212)  repairs  to  these  enormous  elevations  to 
breed*    The  fact  of  birds  characteristic  of  the 
tropics  dwellinc  for  months  in  such  climates  b 
a  very  instructive  one»  and  should  be  borne. in 
mind  in  our  speculations  on  the  climate  sup- 
posed to  be  indicated  by  the  imbedded  bones  of 
birds."     It  may  however  be  remarked  that 
the  Saraa  {Orus  anUgone)  also  breeds  south  of 
the  Himalaya  ;  and  that  specimens  too  young 
to  fly  are  occasionally  brought  for  sale  even  to 
Calcutta.     Turner,  describing  the  lake  ^'  Bamt- 
choo»"  remarks, — *Hhat  it  is  frequented  by  great 
abundance  of  water*fowl,  wild-geese,  ducks,  teal, 
and  storks,  which,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
take  thrir  flight  to  milder  regions.  Prodigious 
numbers  of  sauraises,  the  largest  species  of  the 
crans  kind,  ars  seen  here  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and.  they  say,  that  any  quantity  of 
eggs   may  there  be  collected,  they  are  found 
deposited  near  the  banks.     '^  I  had,  ^'  he  says** 
several  of  them  given  to  me  when  I  was  at 
Tassisndont  during  the  rains  ;  they  were  as 
largo  as  a  turkey's  egg,  and  I  remember  being 
told  .that  they  came  from  this  place  ;  but  whe- 
ther or  not  they  were  those  of  the  Sanras,  I 
cannot  venture    to  •  prontmnce."      Instances 
have  been  knonn  of  the  SaroB  breeding  in  cap- 
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iivity,  when  a  pair  was  allowed  ike  range  of  a 
large  walled  garden  (protected  from  JackaU) 
oontaining  shallow  inuDdated  endosurea  for  the 
growth  of  rice:  in  thete  the  nest  was  oommenoed 
under  water,  and  raised  fidr  acme  inches  above 
the  surfftoe ;  the  eggs  were  two  in  number, 
abont  3}  inohiea  long  by  2^  inches  broad,  of  a 
bluisb-white#  witk  a  few  distantly  placed  rufous 
specks  and  bk>tohes.  The  nest  of  the  European 
Crane  {Grus  omereay,  ako  a  common  Indian 
bird,  is  thua  deseribed  by  Major  Lloyd,  as  ob- 
served by  himself  in  Scandinavia.  '*  It  usually 
breeda  in  extended  morasses,  far  away  from  the 
batnts  of  men.  It  makes  its  nest,  coasisHiag 
of  'stalks  of  plants  and  the  like,  on  a  tussocl^ 
and  often  amongst  willow  and  other  bushes. 
The  female  lays  two  eggs,'^  &e«  Again,  Mtjor 
Ouuningham,  in  his  '  Ladak,'  &c.,  remarks  that 
*'  the  water*lowl  swarm  on  the  lakes  and  on  the 
atill  watoTB  of  the  Upper  Indus.  I  have,  he  says 


panics  it  in  those  oountrias,  while  the  tni^  ao^ 
them  Raven  Covvna  eoraa  is  met  with  not, 
only,  there,. but  also  over  a  great  porlioa  of  tiie 
Puiqab.  Id  other  parte  of  India  the  oompara- 
tively  small  G.  oulmdruUm  is  popularly  knows 
to  Europeans  as  *'  the  lUven  :**  but  the  norlhera 
Raven  would  make  a  meal  of  one  and  not  feel 
much  the  worse  for  it.  Dr.  Francis  Budbinu 
Hamilton,  remarking  upon  the  hawkinn  or  &!• 
ooary  observed  by  him  iu  the  Shahabad  dis- 
trict, mentions  that  ^*  the  only  pursuit  wortk 
notice  that  ke  aaw  in  aaveral  days*  hawic- 
ing  waa  from  a  krge  bird  of  prey  named  Ji- 
mack,  which  attaidked  a  very  strong  Falooo  u 
it  was  heverins:  ovor  a  bush  into  which  it  had 
driven  a  Farcndge.  Tha  moment  the  Ftkoa 
spied  the  Jimaoh  it  gave  a  screlUB,  and  flew  off 
with  the  utmost  velocity,  while  iheJimaeh 
cqoaily  pniaued.  Tliey  were  instantly  followed 
by  the  whole  party,  foot,  horse,  aod  elephsati, 


shot  the  wild  Gooaaon  the  Thogji,  Ohamno  and   perhaps  200  persons,  shouting  and  firing  with 


Chomoriri  lalkoat  16,000  iael;  and  Ooh  Batjoa 
and  I  shot  thme  Teal  on  the  Suraj  Dal,  a  small 
lake  at  the  head  ol  the  Bhaga  rivcv,at  an  elfsvar 
tion  of  upward  of  16,000  feet :"  but  the  time 
of  the  year  is  not  mentioned  by  this  author. 
Those  birds  wbi^  ale  aommoa  to  India  imd  the 
^okr  drck  appertain  for  the  noose  part,  as  migirt 
be  supposed,  to  the  wading  and  web-footod  o&" 
dava  ;  and  a  few  of  them  ale  of  very  getneral  dis- 
tribution over  the  world,  as,  especmlly,  the  ooao- 


mon  Turnstone   (Strepgilas  hUerprts),  which   nonrioidM  of  Africa^  with  which  it  has  been 


all  their  might  ( and  the  Falcon  was  wved,  bat 
not  without  severe  wounds,  the  Jimaoh  faanqf 
struck  her  to  the  ground;  but  ahoneoaa 
came  up  in  time  to  pravent  her  from  beiag  d^ 
voured."  The  Wohhah  or  Ukab,  as  it  is  alio 
termBd,is  a  small  Eagle,  very  abundtatiatbe 
{4aina  of  Upper  India,  tAit.  Dukhnn,  &a,  heir 
isg  many  systematic  names,  the  eailieii  o^ 
which  is  J^uUafuhe809n$ ;  for  it  is  a  diflenat 
bind,  not  quite  so  Isrge  and  robastv  astheif* 


seems  to  be  foand  on  every  sea-eoast.  The 
Lobipes  kpperboreua  is  a  little  avetic  bird,  of 
rare  occurrence  even  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
Orkney  and  Shetland  :  but  a  specimen  was  not 
long  ago  procured  near  Madras,  which  is  now 
in  the  Calcutta  museum  ;  and  there  also  may 
-be  seen  an  example  of  the  nearly  related  Phdda- 
rop^fulicariMj  obtained  in  the  Calcutta  provi-^ 
siou-baaar  so  late  in  the  year  as  May  11,  1841. 
The  well-known  naturalist  of  dm  Madras  Presi- 
dency, Br.  T.  C.  Jerdon^  obtained  in  Southekn! 
India  a  aingia  couunple  of  a  little  Australian, 
Plover,  Hiatkulu  wi^r^rtma,  which  .igurea  k 
hiscatialogue  asa  supposed  new  speoies  by  the. 
synooyme  JET*  nuua/ia^  The  Tibetan  Baven  is 
oonsideired  as  a  paaulsav  species  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, aof  opinion  to  which  the  Prince  of  Canine 
sseuato  incline :  it  may  be  pieaumed  to  inha- 
bsti^tfae  lofty  moantaina  of  Butaa  to  the  north, 
but  !the  smaller  crow  of  Southern  Asia  is  the 
C.  tplendmu  ;  while  the  common  black  crow  of 
all  Indian  G,eu]min<aw^  wetfU  seem  to  stand 
heseralike  for  the  ^  fiaveo/  the<^  Oarrson  Grow,' 
and  the  <  Bode  V  Thio  true  Book  {Gorm^ 
jrwjiieffU9)  however,  is  known  to  inhabit  or 
wisit  thh  Beahawnr  vallay^  Afghamatan,  and 
Kashndr;  Tkt  Book  of  China  and  Aipan  la 
eanaldsted  a  distiaMt  speciea,  0.  padinaior  of 
€ioaU  ;  aid  the  Jackdaw  (d  uMmaeiMJa^aeooBa-* 
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supposed  identical.  The  Hon'ble  Walter  £lUot, 
ot  the  Madna  C.  d.,  lemarka  that^*'  the  Wok^ 
hah  ia  very  troublesome  in  hawking,  after  Ue 
sun  becomes  hot,  mistaking  theyessM  foriooie 
kind  of  pr^,  and  pouncing  on  the  Falcoo  to 
seise  ik.  He  had  once  or  twice  nearlj  loil 
'  Shahros'  (JPalcojpere$rrHiator)m  conaaqueao^ 
thev  flying  to  great  distances  for  fear  of  the 
^'Wokhahr  t.  6.  the  Jifluoh*  Theprinmpd 
apeoies  employed  in  Indian  fiiloeoiy  oi^  ^', 
tical  with  those  of  Burope  ;  namely,  the  JSamt 
of  India,  which  is  the  Peregnna  Falcon  ol  tk 
West  ;  and  the  Baa  of  Indiai  which  is  the  Goi- 
ahawk  or  '  Genta  Falcon'  of  Bxitain^  Ib  * 
curioaa  Feraian  treatise  on  the  sul^jieot^  by  ue 
head  falconer  of  the  Mogul  empstor  AUw 
the  varioua  species  used  are  eaumMted^  **^ 
may  be  recognised  with  precision  :  amoag  ^^ 
is  the  Shangavy  which  is  dearly  the  Jer  Fako* 
of  the  north  ;  represMlted  as  extremely  tt» 
and  valuable,  taken  perlmps  once  or  twiee  oov 
in  a  century^  and  then  genearally  ia  the  Piu9^ 
The  Skahm  (Faloe  peregfiimaiof\ :  another  «- 
vorite  Indian  Falcon,  daea  not  inhabit  ^"^ 
but  is  dearly  the^o^  tntdar  ffwUw  <rfAMio- 
vand,  rather  than  the  smaU  hobby4ika.lDdiin 
apeoies  (F.sevenLs).  on  whiah  TettDiina  Mr 
stowed  the  name  F.  ^f Mrowandai  Viw  W 
ac  911:  eioepticAs  only,  the  whokr  of  the  Si»t: 
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pem  diornal  birds  of  prey  are  mei  with  in  Iti- 
dia,  many  of  them  being  muoh  oomimitier  io 
ihia  country  ;  and  ihey  are  asaoeiated  wkh  nii« 
meroHa  other  apeeiea  anknown  in  Europe.  The 
•port  of  falconry  is  widely  diffused  o?er  Asia, 
ereti  to  the  BfalayBt ;  bat  whether  extending  to 
China  and  Japan,  we  are  unaware.  It  may 
further  be  noticed  that  the  ''  quarry"  hawked 
by  Dr.  Layard*a  Bedouin  oompantont  on  the 
great  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  rightly  enough 
denominated  by  him  a  *'  Bustard,"  is  no  otl^r 
than  the  Houbara  (Hovb(ira  Maoqueenii)  of 
8iodh  and  Afghanistan  ;  beiog  a  different  spe- 
eies  from  that  of  Spain  aad  North  Afriea  (H, 
unduiata  ;)  and  it  appears  that  the  foraer  has 
most  unexpectedly  turned  up,  of  late  years,  in 
Engknd  and  Belgium,  if  not  also  in  I>enmftrk. 
The  great  spiny«tailed  Swift  of  the  Himalaya 
{AcMUkylis  mMpea  of  Hodgson)  was  obtained, 
a  fow  seaaona  back,  in  England.  Mr.  Oonld 
identifies  this  BritishokiHed  bird  with  his  Ac. 
eamdacftUa  of  Australia,  but  it  appean  identical 
with  the  Himalayan  species  ;  upon  eompavtng  i 
Himalayan  specimens  wkh  Mr.  Gould's  plate, 
no  difference  ean  be  detected.    The  great  Al- 


queue  of  Leraillaot  (Oiseaux  d*  Afrique  pL 
114).     The  Bhimra^  {Edolius  jparadisetts)  is 
popularly  denominated  *'  the  Mocking-bird"  by 
Europeans.     Seyeral    eminent  naturalists  per- 
sist in  ignoring  the  very  great  differences  be- 
tween '  Storks'  and   '  Cranes,'  in  their  appear- 
ance,   habits,    anatomy,   modes  of    breeding, 
aqd   everything,    except   that  both  happen  to 
bo  long-leKged  birds.     They  do  so  by  designat- 
ing the  HurgUa  or  '  Adjutant'  (LeptopUlvs 
curgala)  <*  the  gigantic  Crane.'^     The  three  or- 
dinary Indian  Cranes    (Gnu  antigcne^  Gr*  ci- 
narfo^  and    Gr,  virgo :   the   Gr.  leucogeranoSy 
occur  rarely  in  the  North  West  Provinces.  Now 
the  words  Qrane  and  Grua^  and  the  Hindustani 
names  of  the  three  common  Indian  species,  jSa- 
raa^  Karrcmch,  endKakarrOy  all  have  reference 
to  the  loud  trumpeting  of  these  birds,    which 
have  a  curious  internal  conformation  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Trumpeter  Swans :  whereas 
the  Btorks  are  voiceless  birds,  having  actually 
no  vocal  muscles,  and  can  make  no  dound,  but 
by  clattering  their  mandibles  together,  which 
they  do  pretty   loudly.     Tftnx  indica  appears 
to  be  oAt  with  in  Afghanistan  and  Tibet.  Mr. 


pine    Swift,     {Cj/paelMS  meUba)  is  oommon  to    Gronld  describes  a  kind  of  Nuthatch  to  inhabit 


the  Himalaya,  the  Nilgiris,  and  high  mountains 
of  Ceylon,  bnt  the  great  ^canu^iii   of  the 
Uimniaya  has  nev6r  been  observed  in  S.  India, 
and  is  replaced  in  the  Nilgiris,  €eylon,  and  alao 
•erose  th«  Bay  of  Benical,  (in  Feoang,  &c.)  by 
a  diatinot  species,  the  Ac  qigwniecu     Gold,  and 
flilver  Pbeaonts  are  inhabitanta  of  China  ;  but 
the  Golden   Pheaeant,  according  to  M«  Tem- 
minok,  inhabits  not  only  China  and  Japan,  but 
the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  as  also  Georgia 
and  the  Caucasus  ;   and  it  has  been  met  with 
even  in  the  province  of  Orenbourg.     M.  Deg- 
land  informs  us,  that  M.  Gamba,  Prench  Con- 
an!  at  Tiflis,  met  with  this  gorgeous  bird  in 
numerous  flocks  on  the  spurs  of  the  Caucasus, 
whieh  extend  towards  the  Caspian  sea ;  and 
that  now  it  has  gone   wild  and  multiplied  in 
aome  of  the  forests  of  Germany.    In  Southern 
Asia,  the  birds  familiarly  known  as  '  Budbuls' 
fiinat  not  be  confounded  with  the  Persian  BuU 
bul,   which  is    a  species  of  true  Nightingale 
(Lttseiaui),  a  genus  very  closely  relsted  to  some 
of  the  small  Thrushes  of  Amevioa.     We  have 
no  true  Nightingale  wild  in  India  ;   but  the 
'  Shama*  Cereotru^hOB  maercunu,  undoubtedly 
(bo  finest  song-bird  of  this  part  of  the  world,  ia 
sot  unfirequeotly  designated  the  Indian  Night- 
ingale, a  misoomer  which  only  leads  to  ooufu- 
tkm.     It  is  common  to  India  and  the  Malay 
eonnlries  ;  and  there  is  a  second  species  (C, 
huomenms)  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  third  (C. 
iBifU»opienu)  in  Africa.    We  may  remark  that 
tito  (hieeieg  cineloekyfkAa  is  ako  termed  tShc^ 
fna  la  the  Madias  Prendency.    Our  esteemed 
ladiaB  tongalsr  is  1$  Mfrh  tm^lar  cfo  hngue 


the  Himalayan  mountains  towards  Kashmir,  but 
the  bird  in  questbn  is  unkAOwn  in  Central 
India  properly  so  designated.    The  Acroeepha* 
lue  cmvnAmixceus  {Sylvia  t%rdoide»  of  lem- 
minek),  and  the  Acr,  Bodifiorms  (S.  <^ru7idinacea 
of  Temminck),  and  also  the  three  common  Bri- 
tish species  of  Phyllosc(xpu8,  have  been  noted 
by  different  authors  as  occurring  in  India  ;  but 
the  three  Indian  species  are  different.  In  India,^ 
various  inatauces  occur  of  closely  ^affined  Indian 
and  European  birds,  whieh  every  ornithologist 
would  at  once  pronounce  to  be  distinct  -.  e,  g. 
Oriolvs  gaihula  and  0.  kundoo  ;  Lanim  excu' 
bitor  and  X-.  lahtora  >  Troylodytes  europoettt 
and  Tr.  eub-kmalayanvs  ;  CertMa  familiaris 
and  C.  himcdoj/ancL,  Sfo. :  and  not  un frequently 
the    exact  European    species  inhabits    India 
in  addition  to  another   which  would   other-  , 
wise  be  regarded  as  its  counterpart  or  repre- 
sentative, or   aecordiug  to  the  views  of  spme 
naturalists  a  mere   local   or  climatal  variety  of 
the  same  species  :  thus  Circtu  Swrnnsonii  (the 
pcdUdmB  of  Sykes)  is  regarded  by  Prof.  Scble- 
gel  as  a  local  variety  of  C.  clneraceua ;  had  be 
said  so  of  (?.  cyaneiM  it  would  be  more  intelligi- 
ble, as  the  affinity  is  much  closer  with  eyaneus ; 
nevertheless,  both   BwainsoiUi  and  cinera^ceus 
sppear  to   be  common  throughout  Africa,  as 
both  likewise  are  in  India,  inhabiting  the  same 
districta,  and   each  remaining  ever  true  to  its 
distinctive  characters  ;  while  eyanew  also  inha- 
bits the  vicinity  of  the  Himalaya,  together  with 
both  the  othera.    There  are  precisely  the  same 
grounds  for  regarding  the  European  PhyJloseo- 
pue  UiocMm^th,  f^fm  as  beii«  *  cUmatar  or 
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'  local'  varieties  of  one  species ;  only  tbese  birds 
happen  to  be  better  known,  mucb  as  they  re- 
semble each  other.  Again,  we  have  the  true  FaX- 
coperegrinus  common  in  India,  together  with  F. 
jperegrinator,  which  would  otherwise  be  regard- 
ed as  its  Indian  counterpart:  Eppoiriorchis  8ub' 
huieo  found  together  with  H.  severus  ;  HirwH' 
do  sinensis  fth^  ordinary  Indian  Sand  Martin.) 
together  Vrith  H*.  riparia;  Cuculus  comorus  (the 
European  Cuckoo,}  as  also  several  affined  spe- 
cies ;  and  so  on.     In  some   cases,  a  European 
species  may  have  two  or  more  '  representetivee' 
in  India,  or  vice  versd.    Thus  Nudfraga  ca/ry- 
ocatades  of  the  pine  forests  of  Europe  and  Si- 
beria is  replaced  by  N,  henvispila  in  those  of  the 
Himalaya  generally,  and  by  JET.  m/ultimacukUa 
about  Kashmir ;  Farus  major  by  P.  moniicolus 
and  P.  cmeretUt  if  not  also   P.  nuchcUis  (in  ad- 
dition to  cineretui)  in  S.  India  ;  Picus  major  by 
P.  himalayanus  and  P.  darjellensis ;  Accent&r 
alpinus   by  A.  nipalensis  and  A.  va/riega£us  : 
while,   on  the  other  hand,  La/nius  laMora  in 
India  is  represented  both  by  L.  excubUor  and 
Xr.  m^ridionaMs  in  Europe ;  Sitta  cinnamioven-' 
iris  by  8,  europcea  and  8.  cossta^  Sfc.  Some  or- 
nithologists regard  the  Passer  domesivyaSt  P. 
itaMos  (vel  cisaJlpmus)^  and  P.  salicarvM  (vel 
hispaniolensis,)  of  Europe,  as  being  local  varie- 
ties merely  of  the  same :   yet  they  hold  true  to 
distinctive  differences  of  coloring!  wheresoever 
found ;  and  examples  of  the  last-named   race 
from  Afghanistan  and  the  extreme  N.  W.  of 
India  differ  in  no  appreciable  respect  from  Al- 
gerian specimens  with  which  they  have  been  com- 
pared moreover,  this  race  is  of  far  more  grega- 
rious habits  oven  than  Passer  domesticus ;  a 
fact   noticed  of  it  alike  in  N.  Africa  and   in 
Kohat.     For  the  Bauri  or  Peregrine  Falcon  of 
India,  Mr.  Gonld  adopts  Latham's  name  F, 
ealiduSj  thereby  implying  a  distinction  from  true 
peregrinus.    It  may. be  doubted  exceedingly  if 
any  one  difference  could  be  detected.     It  is 
true,  that  many  highly  approximate  races  (con- 
sidered, therefore,  as  species)  do  maintain  their 
distinctness,  even  in  the  same  region  and  vici- 
nity ;  as  Falco  peregrinus  and  F,  peregrinator, 
Hypotriorchis  siihhuteo  and  H,  severus.  Circus 
cyanetis  and  C,  8wainsonii  in  India.     Ooradas 
hengalensis  of  all  India  meets,  in  the  Punjab, 
&c.,  the   European  C,  garrula  ;  but  in  Assam, 
Sylhet,  Tippers,  and,  more  rarely,  Lower  Bengal, 
it  co-exists  with  the  C,  oJUnis,  specimens  of 
which   from  the  Burmese   countries  are  ever 
true  to  their  proper  coloration,  as  those  of  0, 
hengalensis  are  from  Upper  and  S.  India  ;  but 
there  is  seen  every    conceivable  gradation  or 
transition  from  one  type  of  colouring  to  the 
other,  in  examples  from  the  territories  where 
the  two  races  meet :  so  also  with  the  Treron 
phanicopierui  of  Upper  India  and  the  Tr,  chlo- 
Hgaster  of  S.  India  and  Ceylon,  which  blend 


in  Lower  Bengal ;  and  Oallophasis  MoerisUOut 
of  the  W.  Himalaya  and  G,  mdawtus  of  Sikhim, 
whieh  produce  an  intermediate  race  in  Nepil ; 
and  G,  Ouvieri  of  Assam  and  Sylhet,  and  0. 
lineatus  of  Burmah,  which  interbreed  in  Arakaa, 
&o.,  so  that  eyery  possible  transition  from  cds 
to  the  other  can  be  traced,  at* demonstrated  by 
a  fine  series  of  preserved  specimens  in  the 
museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta,  If 
inhabiting  widely  separated  regions,  the  (assum- 
ed) distinctness  of  such  races,  would  be  at  once 
granted  ;  as  with  Phastanus  colehieus  and  the 
Chinese  Ph»  tcrqwxtMS,-  which  readily  intermix 
and  blenH,  wherever  the  latter  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Europe.  Such  races  as  the  Crossbilli, 
the  Bauri  and  Shahin  Falcons  of  India,  tbe 
British  PhyUoseoptu  trockUus  and  PK  rufvs^ 
and  the  different  European  Sparrows,  maintain 
themselves  persistently  distinct ;  and  this  while 
the  common  Sparrow  nf  India  would  prohablj 
blend  with  the  British  Sparrow  (though  conside- 
red distinct  by  some),  if  an  opportunity  should 
occur  of  its  doing  so. 

Tbe  following  birds  are  given  in  the  Caleutii 
Review  (March  1857).  as  common  to  EogJud 
and  Southern  Asia. 

OypsFulvus.  {VulturJuUms;  ^Grifon Vul- 
ture.') Inhabits  the  high  naountains  of  SuopB 
and  Asia,  indnsive  of  the  Himalaya  and  iu 
vicinity  :  common  in  Dalmatia,  Qreeoe,  aod  the 
islands  of  th«  Mediterranean  :  leas  so  on  the 
Alps,  and  exceedingly  rare  and  accidental  in 
the  British  islands  and  northern  provinces  of 
France.  Replaced  in  the  Pyrenees,  Ssrdinii, 
and  Barbery,  by  the  nearly  affined  G.  ocddeu- 
talis :  in  £.  Africa  by  G.  Buppeliii :  and  in  S. 
Africa  by  G.  Kolbii ;  also  generally  over  India 
and  the  Malay  countries  by  O.  Indicus,  a  mueh 
smaller  bird.  All  are  remarkable  for  posaea- 
sing  fourteen  tail-feathers,  whereas  other  birds 
of  prey  have  twelve  only  ;  even  their  congener, 
G.  bengaienais.  which  is  the  commonest  Indian 
vulture  about  and  near  towna,  and  is  also  met 
within  E.Africa.  As  Mr.  Terrell  does  not 
appear  to  'discriminate  the  G.  occidentalis,  it  la 
just  possible  that  the  bird  which  he  notices 
appertains  to  that  particular  race,  rather  than  to 
the  genuine  G.  fulvus  of  the  Himalaya.  ^ 

The  G.  fulvus  is  the  '  great  white  Voltois^ 
of  the  Himalaya  ;  and  the  *  great  black  Valture 
of  the  Himalaya,  Vultur  monaohus,  may  yet  be 
found  to  stray  so  far  west  as  Britain  ;  unce  it 
hns  several  times  been  shot  in  Schleswig  and 
Holsteio,  also  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  Daapk* 
in^,  &c.  It  is  not  rare  in  the  Pyrenees,  Sa^ 
dinia,  Sicily,  and  mountainoua  r^ona  of  tks 
S.  £.  of  Europe. 

The  great  African  V.  anrioularia  has  baea  ob- 
served in  Greece,  and  has  onoe  been  killsd  hi 
Eranoe  (in  Province)  ;  this  resembles  V.  ponti- 
oerianus,  the  ao-cailed  *  king  vulture'  emwm 
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OTcr  tbe  plains  of  India,  but  is  much  larger, 
equalling  V.  monachus  in  size  ;  while  the  latter 
hat  also  an  analegous  diminutive  in  Africa,  in 
the  Y.  occipitalis. 

Jfeopthron  Feratoptenu  (*  Ef^yptian  Yul- 
tnre)  of  the  Appendix  to  Bruce's  travels 
^dkamah  ;  Fhataoh's  chuskau^  dec.  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  abounding  in  most 
warm  regions ;  very  common  on  the  plains 
ot  Upper  Hindustin,  and  tbe  table-land  of  pen- 
insular India  ;  bnt  not  observed  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal belov  the  tideway  of  the  Oanccetic  rivers : 
common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  \  but 
very  rare  and  accidental  in  the  British  islands, 
and  also  in  Scandinavia,  This  bird  is  evidently 
the  *  Kite'  of  Major  A.  Cunningham's  '  Lsdak' 
(p.  205).  He  writes—-'*  the  Eattle  {cha-Tiak,  or 
the  '  black  bird')  and  the  kite  (c^-ibr,  or  the 
white  bird)  are  Common  enough,  and  so  is  the 
large  isven."  Jk  second  species  of  this  genus, 
the  N.  pileatus,  inhabits  Africa  only. 

GypaetM,  The  Lammergeyer  (Qypaeto8).in~ 
habits  the  high  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa ;  from  tbe  Altai  even  to  the  Cape  colony. 
Authorities  differ  with  respect  to  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  certain  differences  observed  in  speci- 
mens from  different  rej^ions.  The  Prince  of 
Canino  identifies  the  Himalayan  with  0.  bsr- 
batus  of  Gebler  from  the  Altai,  and  O.  nudipes 
of  Brehm  (meridionaiia  of  Keyser  and  Biasius) 
from  S.  Africa.  M.  Malherbe  remarks  that 
specimeDa  from  the  Pyrenees  and  Sardinia  are  of 
iuferior  aize  to  those  from  tbe  Swiss  Alps  ;  and 
this  smaller  race  is  the  O,  barbatw  occidetUaLU 
of  Schlegel.  £?en  the  Himalayan  is  said  to 
differ  from  that  of  eastern  Europe  by  havins:  a 
pictoral  dark  band  not  observed  in  the  other, 
and  is  the  G.  hemachalanas  of  Captain  Hutton. 
Tlie  constancy  of  the  alleged  distinctions  seems 
to  need  oonfirmatton,  preparatory  to  an  estima- 
tion of  their  value.  Tlie  Himalayan  bird  is 
commonly  mis-called  *  Golden  Eagle'  by  English 
.residents. 

j^gwla  ehrysaetos  {'  Golden  EskIc.')  Inhabits 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
N.  America  (being  the  only  true  Aquila  in  the 
Mew  World) ;  rare  in  N.  Africa :  and  in  India 
oonfined  to  the  Himalaya.  Bi.  Degland  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  a  larger  and  smaller 
race  exist,  the  former  inhabiting  a  colder  region  ; 
but  this  much  needs  confirmation.  No  diffe- 
rence can  be  perceived  between  British  and 
Himalayan  examples. 

AfmiU  mogfiUik  or  '  Imperial  Eagle'  of  Tern- 
Mack  (Jq»  keliaea,  Savigny)  inhabits  generally 
a  warmer  climate  than  Aq.  ohrysstos,  and  is 
eiteiisively  diffused  over  the  mountsinoua  re* 
giona  of  SL  E.  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  in- 
aliidkig  tlmae  of  India  (being  the  chrytaetoB  of 
Dr.  Jerdon's  Catalogue  of  ^irds  of  S.  India). 


In  Europe  it  has  been  observed  so  far  north 
as  in  Jutland ;  but  never  in  the  British 
islands. 

Aquila  noma.  (' Spotted  Eagle.')  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  being  common  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  India,  and  even  in  the  Bengal 
Sundarbans.  Very  rare  in  N.  Europe  :  but 
has  been  shot  near  the  town  of  Schleswig,  and 
has  even  been  known  to  breed  in  Ireland. 

There  are  two  affined  species  in  India,  Aq. 
hastata,  nearly  as  large  but  less  robust,  and  Aq. 
fulvescenst  distinct  from  Aq.  nmvioides  of  Africa 
the  '  Wokhab'  noticed  in  Cj/c.  of  India^  which 
is  smaller  and  more  robust, — a  miniature  of  Aq. 
mogiinik.  Neither  of  them  has  been  observc^i 
in  Europe. 

EiUolmaetos faseiatut.  (Falco BanelUi^ dtla, 
Marmora.)  Inhabits  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  with  Asia,  and  N.  Africa  ;  being  re- 
placed in  8.  Africa  by  £u.  bellicosus :  in  India 
and  Ceylon  oonfined  to  the  hilly  parts,  where  far 
from  rare. 

Hieraettu  penruUiu.  Inhabits  E.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  India  generally,  and  Ceylon  :  dif- 
fering very  little  (if  at  all)  from  H.  morphnoides 
of  Australia  :  a  rare  species  in  Europe.  Prof. 
Schlegel  doubts  the  proper  hahiiai  of  this 
bird  :  it  is. not  uncommon  in  India,  preying 
much  on  domestic  pigeons. 

Fandion  halioftus.  ('  Osprey.')  Of  universal 
distribution  ;  tbe  Australian  only  differing  but 
slightly.  Common  in  India  ;  and  migratory  in 
the  far  north. 

Faleo  candicaru,  (Falco  gyrfalto  ;  '  Gyr 
Falcon.'*  An  Arctic  species,  very  rare  in  tem- 
perate regions  :  the  Shangar  of  Indian  falconry 
seems  to  denote  it,  as  a  bird  of  excessively  rare 
occurrence  in  Ibe  Punjab.  Some  writers  sepa- 
rate from  it  an  Icelandic  race,  either  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  or  variety,  respecting  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion. 

Fcdco  sacer,  Schlegel  {F.  lanarius  spud 
Temminck  and  Gould),  a  very  rare  species 
in  East  Europe,  seems  to  belong  properly  to 
Middle  Asia,  and  occurs  rarely  in  the  Hima- 
laya. 

Faleo  lanarins,  Schlegel,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
South  East  of  Europe,  differs  very  slightly  from 
the  Indian  F.  juggur^  Gray. 

FaLco  pertgrinuB.  ('  Peregrine  Falcon.')  In" 
habits  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  if  not  also 
North  and  South  America  :  the  South  African 
race  smaller  ;  and  Australian  F.  macropua 
{mdanogenys  of  (jk>uld)  very  nearly  affined. 
Common  in  India  ;  also  a  nearly  affined  species, 
F.  peregrinator,  which  resorts  more  to  the 
hills,  and  is  tbe  F.  rtfher  indicue  of  Aldrovand. 
Although  the  Indian  and  also  the  north 
American  raoea  are  considered  different  from 
the  Europe^  by  soms,  ia  doubted,  the  exist* 
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«nc6t  of  any  permanent  distinction  wfiatso- 
e?er. 

Hyjpotriorchis  subbuteo  (FcUco  subbuteo  ; 
tbo  *  Hobby/)  All  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  ; 
migratory  :  common  in  the  Himalaya  ;  rarer  in 
8.  India  ;  a  cold  weather  visitant  in  Lower 
Bengal,  tos^ether  with  an  affined  species,  H. 
nevenis.  Both  are  somewhat  crepusoniar  in 
habit< 

Erytkropus  vespertinus.    (Falco  rufipes  ;  the 

•  Red-footed   Falcon.*)     Europe,   Asia,  and  N. 

Africa  :  rare  in  Britain  :  not  uncommon  in  Indis, 

in  larffe  flocks,  which  visit  Lower  Bengal  during 

•the  rainy  season. 

Bryihropu8  cenchris.  {FoUeo  tinnuneuhides 
of  Vieillot.)  Resembles  B.  vespertinus  in 
•tmcture  ^nd  habits  and  both  appear  to  be  ex- 
clusively hdseetivorous,  siezing  their  prey  on  the 
ground  and  not  habitually  on  the  wing  (like 
the  'Hobby'),  Geographical  range  also  si- 
milar, or  nearly  so  ;  but  this  has  not  been 
known  to  stray  into  Britain.  Both  are  migra- 
tory. 

Tinnimeultts  alaudariuB.  (Falco  tiimunculms 
the  'Kestrel/)  All  Buro|>e,  Asia.  Africa, 
with  the  great  Asiatic  archipelago.  Very  com- 
mon in  India,  sometimes  in  large  flocks.  The 
commonest  bird  of  prey  in  England  and 
Prance. 

Astur  pahmbariuB.  («  Goshawk ')  Europe, 
Asia,  and  N,  Africa  :  rare  in  Britain  ;  much 
commoner  in  Scandinavia,  and  generally  over 
Europe,  where  migratory :  common  in  the 
Himalaya. 

Acdpiter  niaw,  (*  Sparrow-hawk/)  Europe, 
Asia,  and  N.  Africa :  common  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  India  ;  rare  in  the  plains,  where  abundantly 
replaced  by  Micronisus  ^badius.  Migrates  par- 
tially in  northern  regions.  There  is  a  nearly 
affined  race  in  the  Malay  countries,  Ace.  nisoides, 
distinguished  by  havinjf  a  white  throat  with 
three  distinct  dark  stripes,  and  no  rufous 
on  the  under-parts  of  the  adult  male.  In  other 
respects,  quite  similar  to  Ace-  nisus  ;  end  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  Acc#  virgatus, 
■which  likewise  has  the  throat-stripes. 

BuCeo  vulgaris.  ('  Common  Buward.  ') 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor  :  higher  moun- 
tains of  India  ;  being  common  in  the  W.  Hima- 
laya, rare  in  the  Nilgiris,  and  replaced  on  the 
plains  by  B.  oaneeoens.  Rare,  and  to  the  north- 
ward and  far  west  only,  in  America  :  mostly 
migratory  in  Scandinavia. 

Pemie  apivcra*  ('Honey  Buzfcard.*) Europe,. 
Asia,  N.  Africa  :  migratory.  In  India  common 
(if  identically  the  same),  in  addition  to  P.  cris- 
tata.  In  the  crestless  or  suborested  Indian 
•Bpecimens  (adults),  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
to  the  development  of  three  dark  stripes  on  a 
white  throat,  imd  in  the  Astmr  trtvirgatns 
and  inBdi^  ^hoi  bidian  speeies.  .(^n  saefa 


be  of  a  hybrid  race  between  P.  apivon  nd 
P*  cristata  f 

CircuB  ceru^no$U8.  (*  Marsh  Harrier.')  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  N.  Africa  :  very  common  in  India. 
Migrates  in  Scandinavia. 

(Xrens  cyaneuB  ('Hen  Harrier.')  Eorope 
Asia,  Africa :  the  American  G.  Hliginosas  bare- 
ly if  at  all,  separable.  In  India  commoa  Id  tba 
Sub  Himalaya  region  and  its  vicinity  :  beiof 
replaced  southward  by  0.  Swainsonii  {paUidm 
of  Sykes.) 

Circu8  ctneraeeus*  {C.  Mmtagui ;  Moatags'i 
Harrier.')  Europe,  8*  Asia,  Afiioa :  very  can* 
mon  in  India. 

CircaetHs  gtdUcuB  is  a  bird  of  South  Eaiope^ 
Asia,  and  Africa,  which  is  common  in  India,  and 
has  been  killed  in  Denmark;  but  never ia the 
British  Islands. 

Bubo  maxi/M/iu.  ('  Eagle  Owl/)  Europe, 
Siberia,  China,  A^a  Minor,  Babylonia,  Barbarj; 
Himalaya  ?   If  so,  very  rare. 

Scop$  AJdrovandu  {*  Scops  eared  Ovl.') 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  N.  Africa :  migratory.  I' 
India  replaced  by  affined  species  ;  more  cspefil' 
ally  Sc.  bekkamoena  {the  Scops  sunia  ti  pmr 
ta  of  Hodj^son)  which  seems  to  be  gCDeraily 
diffused  over  the  oountry.  8c.  Aldrovandi  is 
admitted  in  the  Catalogue  of  species  from  Nepal 
and  Tibet  presented  to  the  British  Mueean^ 
Mr.  Hodgson  ;  but  referring  doubtlesatoaftrey 
specimen  of  the  bakkamoena-  Gradatione  fron 
the  grey  to  the  chesnut-coloured  varieties  of 
8c.  bakkamcBna  may  be  seen  in  the  moaeum  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta. 

Asio  otus.  (0tu8  vtUffaris ;  *Longcared 
Owl')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  N.  Afli, 
N.  America  :  in  India,  coofined  to  the  Hima* 
laya,  where  not  uncommon. 

jisiohrachyotm,  {OtUB  brachyotusi  'Short- 
eared  Owl.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  N.  and  8. 
America  :  migratory.     Common  in  India. 

Symium  aluco,  (S,  stridttlum  ;  '  Tawnj 
Owl')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  N.Aaii' 
to  Japan  (Temminck).  S.  nivicolnm,  oomnioB 
in  the  W.  Himalaya,  rarer  eastward,  ia  bai*!f 
separable* 

Athene psUodactyla.  (N'odua  pasiertM] 
•  Little  Owl.')  Europe,  IT.  Africa,  W.  JUi^ 
Afghanistan,  N.  W.  Himalaya.  A  much  Ii^ 
ger  species  than  the  true  Ath.  paasdiit 
(Strisc  (tcadica  of  Temminck)  of  N.  S^^ 
which  has  not  been  observed  in  the  Brink 
Islands. 

Turdm  vieeivortii.  ('Missel  fhrvkj 
Europe,  W.  Asia:  its  representative  in  the W» 
Himalaya  appears  to  be  constantly  a  iittl* 
larger  and  has  itiore  of  the  whitish  hue  upcA'^i 
outermost  tail- feathers ;  upon  whieh  aiigU 
differences,  M.  Homeyer  diatinguiihefe  it  bf  ^ 
name  T.  Hodgsoni. 
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Oreoeinda  Wkiiei.  (Twrdnt  WkUei ; 
'White's  Thrash.')  A  Siberian  species,  accord- 
ing to  the  Prince  of  Ganino,  with  14  tail-fea- 
thers !  Distinct  from  the  very  similar  0-  dauma 
of  India  (from  the  Hindustani  word  Darmaf, 
equivalent  to  'Thrush'),  with  which  it  has 
been  sapposed  identical. 

Tmrdt^pUoru.  ('Fieldfare.')  Europe,  W. 
Aata  :  migratory.  One  specimen  has  been  killed 
at  Saharunpur.  In  the  Himalaya  generally, 
replaoed  hj  T.  atrogularis.  a  common  bird  of 
1^.  Asia,  which  occasionally  strays  into  Europe 
smd  baa  been  obtained  so  far  west  as  in 
Denmark  ;  in  India  it  occurs  sparingly  in 
Ifower  Bengal  during  the  cold  season,  T.  fus  • 
catns  of  Pallas  (Nanmam/ni  of  Temminck), 
another  species  inhabiting  Siberia  and  Japan, 
and  straying  rarely  into  Europe^  has  been  once 
obtained  in  Nepal« 

Twrdm  Uidcus.  (*  Hedwing'l  Europe,  W. 
Asia,  Barbery  ;  has  been  observed  in  large 
flocks  in  Kobat.  Migratory  :  breeding  in  the 
extreme  north. 

Tur^Uu  Tnerula.  {'  Blackbird.)  Europe, 
W.  Asia,  N.  Africa,  Madeira ;  Afghanistan  ? 
Kashmir  F  China  ?  Females  have  been  seen 
firom  Afghanistan  and  Cliusan,  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  common  European 
Blackbird ;  and  it  is  said  to  be — common  in  the 
moantaina  surrounding  Kaahmir,  at  from 
10,000  to  1 3,000  feet  elevation.  The  Prince 
of  Csnino  has  recently  distinguished  a  nearly 
affined  "  Memla  dcMStyloptera"  from  Syria. 

Tnrdus  (or  Merula)  simUUma,  Of  the  monn- 
taimyaa  parts  of  8.  India  and  M.  Kinnisii  of 
those  of  Ceylon,  though  nearly  affined,  are  suffi- 
eiently  well  distinguished  from  the  Blackbird 
of  Europe.  In  the  Himalaya  generally,  the 
latter  is  nplaoed  by  M.  boulbonl  (pcacUoptera 
of  Vigors),  which  is  not  unfrequenUy  bronght 
in  cages  to  Calcutta,  where  known  as  the 
«  Kastsra.' 

Cycmeeula  loolfi.  (PhamiGwra  sueeica; 
*  BlneUhroated  WarHcr.*)  Europe,  W.  Asia, 
Japan  (Temminck),  N.  Africa  ;  rare  in  Britain  : 
migratory  :  abundantly  replaoed  in  India  by  C« 
anecicay  and  in  middle  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Sec., 
\m  S.  cnrulecula  {cywne  of  Eversmann) ;  the 
irat  known  by  its  pure  white  pectoral  spot, 
irhieh  spot  is  always  deep  ferruginous  in  tho 
Lidian  bird,  and  is  wanting  in  that  from 
aiiddle  Asia. 

JRuiicUla  pJumiieurue^  (Phaameura  rtMcUla 
f  Bidatajrt.')  Enrope,  W.  Asia^  Biheria  (Schlegel) 
Jsfaa,  (Teuuninek,)  N.  Afrioa ;  migratory. 
Seplacod  in  Sindh  and  Afghanistan  by  &. 
fiiwianroidea,  which  is  probably  the  phcanicu- 
tm  Mlad  from  Nepal.  There  are  numerous  Hi- 
■ala5W  ipeoiea ;  and  one,  B,  ruiyeiifarii^  is 
gticnBy  oiflhiicd  ofer  Iidia. 


PrmUncola  rvibieola^     (Saaficcia  mtbie^la;^ 
'Stone-chat.')     Europe,    N.     Africa,     Japan 
(Temminck.)    In  India  replaced  by  the  nearly 
affined  Pr.  indica,  and  in  Sindh  also   by  Pr; 
leucursi  ai  in  S.  Afrioa  by  Pr.  pastor. 

Pratincola  rubeira,  (Sa'xicola  rvheira 
*  Whinehat.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Arabia  (Sch- 
legel): migratory.  Enoaeously  assigned  to 
India. 

Scuaicola  conoMthe.  ('^Wheatear-')  Europe,' 
W.  Asia,  plains  of  Upper  India,  N.  Africa, 
Artie  regions,  Greenland  I     Migratory. 

There  are  several  other  Indian  Wheatears^ 
all  of  which  are  different  from  those  of  Europe 
excepting  S.  leucomela ;  but  S.  stapazina  is 
replaced  in  India  by  S.  atrogularis,  and  S. 
leucura  by  S.  leucuroides  {opistkolenoa  of 
Strickland)  which  occurs  likewise  in  N.  E. 

Africa. 

Lo&usteUa  rayL  iSaiicaria  locusMa ; 
^  Grasshopper  'Warbler.')  Europe,  Asia,  N. 
Afrioa  :  migratory*  Has  once  been  obtained 
in  Central  Indiai  and  once  in  '  Lower  Bengal ; 
where  an  affined  species.  L.  Kubescens,  la  not 
uncommon.  Both  specimens  are  in  the  Oal-> 
cntta  museum. 

Acroeephalvs  a/rundinaceia.  [SaUcaria  iuv' 
dxnde9;  « Thrush  like  Warbler.')  Europe  N. 
Africa,  Arabia  (Schlegel),  Japan  (Temminck); 
rare  in  Briiaio :  migratory,  Beplaced  in  India 
by  Acr.  brunnescens. 

Sylvia  airicapUla^  {Curruca  africapilla  ; 
'Blackcap  'Warbler.')  Europe,  W.  Asia, 
Arabia,  (Schlegel),  Japan  (Temminck)^  all 
Africa.     One  killed  in  Java  (Temminck.) 

Sylvia  dnerea.  (Oturrucacinerea :  '  Common 
White-throat')  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia 
(Sohlegel),  N.  Africa  :  migratory. 

Sylvia  curruca.  (Cutruca  sylvidla :  *  Lester 
White-throat.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  :  migra- 
tory. Common  in  India  ;  and  a  nearly  affined 
but  larger  species  in  8.  I&dia,S.  affints  (Curruoa 
^m^rea  apud  Jerdoa.) 

Syl'ifia  orphea  (Carfuea  wrpkea  /  '  Orpheus 
Warbler.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Arabia,  (Sohl«h 
gd)  tare  in  Britain  :  migratory.  The  Indian 
race  seems  to  differ  only  in  having  a  seme-*', 
what  longer  bill :  inhabiting  both  Upper  Hindu- 
stan and  S^  India. 

Phylloscopus  trochihu.     {Syl»itt  trochihu  ;< 
i^  WilkHV  Warbler.')    Eujm^,  AsU  Minor,  X. 
Africa ;  W«  India  (apiad  Qouid^  bat  needs! 
^Mmfirmation) :  migratoryv    Has  been  known 
to  atray  torl^.  America. 

jEi€gulus<9ru6atu8.  ('  (}oldan-owited  JtegvH 
laa.')  £nsop0,  N>  Asia„  /apan^  W.  Asia,. 
Barbaiy  :  partially  migratory.  Bsplaned  in  liui 
W^  Himalaya  by  B.  himalayensia. 

jRfguMdts  proreffuku.  {Ee^ulus  modestm  ;: 
*Dalmatiaii  Bsguliis.')  Asia;  vei^  iar«  in 
EttTopo  :  oftc  apeaiiiieii  •btaiaad  la  Dafacatia 
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Bftd  another  in  England.    Common  in  India 
with  aeveral  affiued  species. 

Parus  major,  (*  Great  Tit,')  Enrope  N. 
Asia,  Japan,  N.  Africa.  Replaced  in  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Java,  by  P.  cinerects,  and  in  the 
Himalaya  also  by  P.  montioolus. 

Farus  cosndeiu,  (*  Blue  Tit.')  Europe, 
N.  Asia,  Japan,  Ohina  Formosa. 

Parus  ater.  (*  Cole  Tit.')  Europe,  Siberia, 
Japan,  Formosa.  Replaced  in  Nepal  by  P. 
osmodius. 

Orites  caucUUtu,  (Parus  caudatus  '  Long- 
tailed  Tit.')     Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan. 

Calobates  stdphurea,  {Motacilla  boarula  ; 
*  Grey  Wagtail.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay 
countries,  Australia  ?  Migratory  within  the 
British  islands  :  common  in  India. 

Pipastes  trivialis,  (Anthus  arhoreus  ;  *  Tree 
Pipit.')  Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  W.  Asia,  N. 
Africa  ;  Himalaya  (but  much  confounded  with 
the  common  P.  agiiis  of  India)  :  migratory. 

Antkus  pratensis,  '  Meadow  Pipit.'  Europe, 
N*  Asia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  IV.  India,  (Gould), 
Nepal  (Hodgson,  Gray) ;  one  specimen  receiv- 
ed from  Pegu. 

ArUkus  obscurus,  {A.  petrosus  ;  *  Rock  Pi- 
pit.') Europe,  Siberia,  Japan.  Heplaced  in 
the  Himalayan  region  by  A.  Cervinus,  which 
is  likewise  found  in  Europe. 

CorydaUa  Richardi.  (Anthus  Rioardi  ;  *  Ri- 
chard's Pipit.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa  ;  com- 
mon in  India  I  very  rare  in  Britain. 
.  Corydalla  campestris,  A  common  European 
bird  which  even  abounds  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Sweden,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  observed 
in  Britain,  is  also  common  in  parts  of  India. 

GaUrida  cristata.  (Alauda  crutata  ;  '  Crest- 
ed Lark.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.Africa;  rare  in 
Britain  ;  common  in  India,  where  known  as 
the  Ckandvl  or  Ckamdol, 

Calendrdla  braehydactyla.  (Alauda  hrachy^ 
dactyra  ;  ^  Short-toed  Lark.')  S.  Europe,  N. 
Africa  ;  rare  in  Britain  ;  extremely  common  in 
India,  where  cnrrently  known  to  Europeans  as 
the  *  Ortolan.' 

GertkiUmda  desertarum  of  Spain  and  N. 
Africa  inhabits  Sindh. 

Ammomanes  LusUonia  occurs  in  the  deserts 
of  N.  W.  India,  being  replaced  further  south 
by  A.  phcenicura. 

Emberua  miliaria,  ('  Common  Banting.') 
Europe,  W.  Asia,  Arabia  (Schlegel)  Barbaiy. 

Emberua  dtrvnella,  (Tellow  Bunting.')  En- 
rope,  to  beyond  the  polar  circle  :  replaced  in 
the  W;  Himalaya  by  E.  pithyornis,  an  in- 
habitant also  of  Siberia,  which  occurs  rare', 
lyih  W.  Europe. 

Mmberiza  Cia  of  8.  Europe  ia  common  in 
th^  W.  Himalaya ;  and  E»  Pmsilla,  which 
aeems  to  be  plentiful  in  Sikfaim,  has  occasion- 
ally bioeii  obserred  itf  Europe,  eVi^ft  ao  far  west 


aa  L^den.  E.  fuscata  of  N.  Asia,  Japan,  tnd 
common  in  the  W.  Himalaya,  occurs  sometimei 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Lower  Bengal,  X. 
melanocephala  of  S.  Europe  is  common  in 
parts  of  India. 

FringUla  inonHfirinffUla,  ('Mountsin  Fineh/) 
Europe*,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  Asia  Micor,  Afghan- 
istan, Kashmir,  W.Himalaya;  a  winter  visi- 
tant in  Britain.  The  European  Montifringilli 
nivalis  has  been  obtained  at  Kandahar. 

Passer  mcrUantu,  (*  Tree  Sparrow.')  Ea- 
rope,  Asia  (commoner  to  the  eastward)  Siberia, 
Tibet,  Sikhim,  Arakan,Malayan  peninsula,  Jan, 
China,  Japan. 

Passer  domesUcui,  ('  House  Sparrowr.*)  Eu- 
rope ,  Asia,  N,  Africa  ;  the  Indian  race  (P.  m- 
efien^  of  Jardine  and  Selby)  differing  aligbtlj 
from  the  European  in  the  paleness  of  the  f^ 
males  and  young^  the  much  more  albescent  bne 
of  the  lower-parts,  and  bright  mfous  colonriag 
on  the  back  of  the  adult  male. 

Passer  salicarius,  {t/el  hispaniokiuit]  of 
Barbary  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  Bokhara,  and  Afghanistan,  risiis 
the  Peshawur  valley  and  Kohat  in  lar){e  Hocks, 
being  everywhere  more  highly  gre^ariooi  tliaa 
P.  Domesticus.  P.  Petronia  (or  Petroaiaitai- 
ta),  also  of  S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa  toMiddia'i 
is  common  in  Afghanistan. 

Coccothraustes  vidgarts.  (*  Hawfincb.')  Ba- 
rope,  Siberia,  China,  Japan  (^.  C  Japonicui, 
Schlegel  ?) 

Chrysomitris  spinus.  (Cardudis  qfiniMi ; 
*  Siskin.')  Europe.  Siberia,  Japan  :  a  winter 
visitant  chiefly  in  Britain,  breeding  in  tke  iai 
north. 

Linota  caamabima,  ('  Common  Linnet.')  Ea* 
rope,  Siberia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  Baibsry. 

Linata  canescens.  (*  Mealy  Bedpole.)  '&^ 
them  regions  chiefly,  Greenlandi  Jap*n :  aa 
irre&rular  winter  visitant  in  Britain. 

Linota  montium.  ('  Mountain  Litmet.*)  Bo- 
rope,  N.  Asia,  Japan  :  N.  or  S.  Britain  a^ 
cording  to  season :  replaced  in  Afghanistan  by 
L.  Brevirostris.  .  •    u 

Carpodacns  erythrinust  which  is  rare  in  tie 
N.  E.  of  Europe,  is  a  common  winter  m^ 
over  the  greater  part  of  India. 

Loxia  curuirostra.  ('Common  Crossbill.*)  wf 
cuit  of  northern  regions  :  all  Europe  ;  Afgbttr 
iatan  :  an  irregular  visitant  in  Britain :  '^^}^ 
rica  it  has  been  obtained  so  far  south  as  in  W 
Bermudas.  A  much  amaUer  species  inhw 
the  Himalaya,  the  L.  Himalayana.  ^ 

Jx>xia  Ufasciata.  (•  European  VHiite-winpd 
Crossbill.')  N.Europe  apd  Asia,  Himalaja 
(Gould) :  rare  in  Britain. 
":  Stumus  vulgaris.  {'  Common  Starling.T  *► 
rope,  Asia,  Africa,  Azores  :  common  in  tbeW- 
malaya  and  N.  India,  Kashmir,  AfghaniflW 
&c.,  aa  in  Britain.    W.  B.— An  M^  **: 
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men,  assigned  to  St.  unioolori  appertains  to 
the  present  species,  being  an  old  male  with  the 
pale  specks  obsolete :  the  true  St.  nnicolor  of 
Sardinia,  Barbary,  Stc.>  is  very  distinct  and 
mnch  less  bright  in  its  glosses. 

Pastor  ro8€U8.  (*  Bose-coloared  Pastor.')  Eu- 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa  :  common  in  India ;  rare 
in  Britain* 

Fregilus  graeidus,  (*  Chough.')  High  moun- 
tains and  sea-cliffs  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ; 
common  in  high  Central  Asia,  the  Himalayas, 
Afghanistan,  ^c. ;  as  is  also  the  Pyrrhocorax 
alpinus  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 

Comus  corax.  (•  Baven.')  Circuit  of  northern 
regions  ;  rare  in  N.  Africa,  Punjab,  Kashmir, 
Afghanistan ;  the  Tibetan  species  considered 
distinct,  but  probably  on  insufficient  evidence. 
Cormu  corone,  (*  Carrion  Crow.')  Europe, 
Afghanistan,  (Pushut),  Japan  apud,  Tem- 
minck.) — ^Replaced  in  India  by  C.  Culminatus. 
Corvus  comix.  (*  fiooded  Crow.')  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  Afghanistan,  Japan  (Temminck), 
Btrbary. 

CorvMM  frugilegus.  ('  Rook.O  Europe,  N. 
and  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Peshawar  valley, 
Kashmir  :  replaced  in  China  and  Japan  by  C. 
Paatinator. 

Corvws  numedvla.  (« Jackdaw.')  Europe,  Si- 
beria, Barbary,  W.  Asia,  Peshawur  valley, 
Kashmir. 

Pica  eofudata.  C  Magpie.*)  Europe,  W.  Asia, 
Siberia,  E.  N.  America,  China  ?  Japan  ?  Ke- 
placed  in  Afghanistan  and  W.  Tibet  by  P.  bac- 
triana,  in  £.  Tibet  by  P.  bottanensis,  in  China 
and  Japan  (P)  by  P.  media  and  Barbary  by  P. 
manrilanica, 

Yunz  torquilla,  {•  Wryneck.')  Europe,  Asia, 
K.  Afriea»  China,  Japan,  Kamschatka  ;  com- 
mon in  India,  as  in  Britain  :  migratory, 

Ujmpa  epops.  ('  Hoopoe.')  Europe,  Asia, 
Afiiea  ;  a  common  winter- visitant  in  Lower 
BengaL  but  generally  replaced  by  a  nearly  affin- 
ed race  in  Upper  Hindustan  and  S.  India* 

Sitia  syriaca^  or  '  Bock  Nuthatch'  of  S.  E. 
Europe,  and  Asia  Minor,  or  a  species  of  simi- 
lar habits  (moat  probably  the  same),  bhabits 
Afghanistan : 

Triehodromus  muraria  or  Wall  Creeper  of  S. 
Sarope,  is  very  common  in  the  Himalaya>  Af- 
ghanistani  %te» 

Cueulus  canorus.  ('  Common  Cuckoo.') 
JBnropOt  Asia,  Africa,  Malay  countries  :  com* 
moa  in  the  Himalaya,  visiting  the  plains  du- 
ring the  cold  season.    . 

Voracicu ffarrula,  (« Boiler.^  Europe,  Africa, 
IT.  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir*  Sindh,  Pun- 
jab ?  migratory  in  Europe  ;  and  rare  in  Britain. 
Meropt  apioiUr.  (*  Bee-eater')  Europe, 
Aliiaai  W.  Ana,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  Sindh, 
Tttntfriif  migratory  in  Europe^  and  rare  in 
JSiJIaia. 


Hirundo  nutica.  {'  Swallow.')  Europe,  Asia» 
Africa  \  migratory  ;  oommon  in  the  plains  of 
India  during  the  cold  season. 

Hirundo  urbica  (^  Martin.')  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  (Siberia ;)  somewhat  rare  (or  local  P)  in 
India  :  migratory. 

Hirundo  riparia,  C  Sand  Martin.*)  Europe* 
Asia,  Africa,  N*  America  ;  migratory  :  in  In- 
dia local,  and  mostly  replaced  by  H-  sinensis. 

Hirundo  rupestris  of  S.  Europe  is  common 
in  the  high  mountains  of  India  ;  and  there  ia 
a  diminutive  of  it  also  in  the  H.  conoolor  of 
Sykes. 

Cypselus  Apus.  (*  Common  Swift.')  Europe^ 
N.  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan  ',  migratory. 

Cypselus  melba.  (0.  aZpmtis;*Alpine  Swift/) 
High  mountains  (chiefly)  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa :  tolerably  common  in  the  Himalaya, 
Central  India,  Nilgiris^  and  Ceylon  :  rare  in 
Britain. 

Acaivthylis  caudacuta,  or  large  Spiny-tailed 
Swift  of  the  Himalaya,  has  once  been  shot  in 
England,  according  to  Mr.  Gould. 

Caprimidgus  Europoeus.  ('Night-jar.')  Eu- 
rope, N.  Africa,  W.  Asia  ;  Siberia  and  Kam- 
schatka (Pennant ;)  migratory.  Several  speeiea 
inhabit  India. 

Golumha  livia.  ('  Bock  D6?e.')  Europe,  N. 
Asia  to  Japan,  N.  Africa  ;  abundantly  replaced 
in  India  by  the  barely  separable  C.  intermedia. 

Stama  cinerea,  (^Ptrdix  cinerea  ;  *  Common 
Partridge.')  Europe,  S.  Siberia,  Asia  Minor  : 
Mesopotamia  ?  Persia  ?  Egypt  ?  a  Bear  eonge- 
ner  lately  discovered  in  Tibet. 

Cotumix  vulgaris.  (K^ommon  Quail.')  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa  :  chiefly  migratory.  Abund- 
ant in  India,  though  M.  Gould  considers  the 
race  of  this  country  to  be  distinct. 

Tetrux  campestris*  {Otis  tetrax  ;  *  little  Bus« 
tard.')    Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Meso-. 
potamia,  extreme  N.  W.  of  India  (Peshawar 
valley. 

Hovhara  Jllacqueenii,  (Otis  Macqueenii ; 
'  Maqueen's  Bustard.')  N.  W.  of  Indiai  Afghan- 
istan, &c.  Yery  rare  in  Europe. 

CSdienemui  crtpitdns.  ('Great  Plover.') 
Europe^  Asia,  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Oharadrius  hiaUcula.  (^  Binged  Plover,') 
Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  Greenland. 

Oharadrius  canfianus,  (*  Kentish  Plover.') 
Europe,  Asia  :  not  uncommon  in  India. 

Oharadrius pkUippinus^  (CA.  minor  ;  '  Little 
Ringed  Plover;')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  America: 
rare  in  Britain ;  eioeedingly  common  in  India. 

Oharadius  pyrrhothorttx,  a  very  eommon  In- 
dian species,  is  known  in  Europe  as  a  straggler. 

Calidris  arenaria.  ('  SanderUng.')  Circuit  ot 
northern  regions,  N.  and  S.  Africa,  N.  Guinea  ' 
rare  in  India  (so  far  as  observed  hitherto ;  but 
probably  not  so  along  the  sea-coaat. 
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SquoUarola  helvetica  {Sq.  cinerea ;  *  Orey 
Plover.')  Circuit  of  northern  regions,  Japan, 
JaTa,  N.  Guinea,  Australia :  tolerably  common 
in  India. 

Vanellus  cristeUus,  ('  Lapwing.')  Europe,  N. 
and  middle  Asia,  N.  Africa :  common  in  N. 
India^  Sindh,  &c.,  but  not  seen  in  Lower  Bengal. 
Strtpnhu  itUerpres.  (*  Turnstone.')  Inhabits 
all  sea-coasts,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles : 
common  along  those  of  India. 

Ucemaiopus  oatralegus.  ('  Oyster-catcher.') 
Circuit  of  northern  regions,  to  the  equator,  if 
net  further  south :  not  rare  along  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  &c. 

Gru9  cinerea,   ('  Common  Crane.')   Europe^ 
Asia,  N.  Africa  :  migratory ;    now  rare  in  Bri- 
tain :  commoD  in  India  during  the  cold  season. 
Ardea  cinerea,  ('  Common  Heron.')  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  and  S.  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Ardea  purpurea*  (*  Common  Heron.')  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa  :  common  in  India. 

Herodias  alba  :  Ardea  alba  ;  (*  Great  White 
Heron,')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa:  very  rare 
in  Britain :  very  common  in  ludia,  though  the 
race  is  considered  different  by  some. 

Herodias  garzelta.  {Ardea  garzetia  ;  '  Little 
Egret.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa :  exceedingly 
rare  in  Britain :  very  common  ip  India* 

Herodiae  bubulcuS'  {Ardea  ruuata  ;  *  Buff- 
backed  Heron.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa, 
exceedingly  rare  iu  Britain :  very  common  in 
India. 

Ardetta  minuia,  {Boiaurut  minutui  ;  '  Little 
Bittern.')  Europe,  all  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Hima- 
laya, Kashmir ;  repLioed  in  Lov^er  Bengal  by 
A.  sinensis,  and  more  abundantly  by  A.  cin- 
namomea,  which  is  common  throughout  India. 
Botaurue  eteUaru,  ('  Common  Bittern.') 
Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Njfciieorax  Gardeni.  ('  Night  Heron.')  Eu- 
rope,  Asia ;  Africa,  N.  America  ?  (Species  at 
least  barely  separable)  :  very  common  in  India. 
Ciconia  alba.  {*  White  Stork. ')  Europe,  Asia, 
N.  Africa,  migratory:  common  in  India  .during 
the  cold  season  in  immense  flocks  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

(Heonia  nigra.  ('  Black  Stork.')  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Africa :  not  unoommon  in  India. 

Platalea  leueorodia,  (*  White  Spoon-bill.') 
Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa  :  common  in  India. 

FaleinelluB  igneue,  (*  Ibis  falciHeUut ;  ^  Glos- 
sy Ibis'.)  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  N.  and  S. 
America,  Australia :  very  common  in  India. 

Numeniui  arquata.  {*  Common  Curlew.') 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  (to  Japan),  Malasia : 
Tery  common  in  India. 

Numemua  pkaopus,  ('  Whimbrel,')  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Africa :  common  in  India>  along  sea- 
coast  and  estuaries* 

Tolanut  /uscm.  ('Spotted  Bed-shank.') 
Europe,  Asia ;  common  in  India. 


Toiauus  calidris.  CComQ[ion  Red-shank.') 
Europe,  Asia :  very  common  in  India. 

Aclitis  ochropui.  (Toianui  ochropiu  *Qreett 
Sandpiper.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  iirica ;  very 
common  in  India. 

Actilia  glareola.  {Toianiu  glareola  ;  *  Wood 
Sandpiper.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  ;  from  Lip- 
land  to  the  Cape  of  G.  Hope :  Java,  &o. :  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  India. 

Aclilis  hgpoleucoS'  {Tolanui  hi/poleueu; 
^  Common  Sandpiper.')  Europe,  Asia :  exoeed- 
ingly  common  in  India. 

Totanus  glottis.  ('  Green-shank.')  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia ;  stragglers  obtained  in 
N.  America :   very  commdn  in  India. 

Recurvirostra  avocetta.  (*  Avocet.')  Europe, 
Asia,  all  Africa  :  not  rare  in  India. 

Himantopus  candidus.  (JET.  melanopierut ; 
'  BUck-winged  StUt.')  Europe,  Asia,  all  Afri- 
ca :  common  in  India. 

Limoia  agoeephala.  (L.  melanura ; '  BlBck- 
tailed  God  wit.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia :  very  common  in  India. 

Limosa  tufa,  (<  Bar-tailed  Godwit')  Europe, 
N.  Africa,  W.  Aisia  :  Nepal  (Hodgson,  Ore)), 
Java  and  Timor  (Temminck). 

Philomachus  pugnax,  {Machetes  jpi^/ 
'Buff.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa :  commoa 
in  India. 

Scolopax  rusticola.  ('  Woodcock.')  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Africa :  very  common  in  Himalaja, 
not  rare  in  the  ^^ilgiris,  more  so  in  the  high-landt 
of  Ceylon  ;  a  specimen  occasionally  shot  in 
Lower  Bengal. 

Qallukigo  scolopacimts.  (Scolopax  gallvui^ ; 
'  Common  Snipe.')  Europe,  Asia,  N-  Africa: 
very  common  in  India. 

Gallinago  gaUmula;  Seotopax  gaUMa ; 
'Jack  Snipe/)  Europe,  Asia,  Barbary:  coo- 
mon  in  India. 

Tringa  Subarquata,  C  Curlew  Sandpiper.') 
Circuit  of  northern  regions,  to  beyond  the 
equator  ;  Australia  ;   very  common  in  India. 

Tringa  canutus.  C  Knot.*)  Circuit  of  north- 
ern regions  :   rare  in  India* 

Tringa  platyrhynoha.  (*  Broad*billed  Sand- 
piper.') Europe,  Asia ;  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Timor  (Temminck) :  not  uncommon  in  India: 
rare  in  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

Tringa  minuta.  ('Little  Stinti*)  Europe, 
Asia  :   very  common  in  India. 

Tringa  Temminekiu  (•  Temmtnck's  Stint') 
Europe,   Asia,  N.   Africa  :  cemmon  in  India* 

Tringa  Alpina.  (Tringa  variabilis ;  *  Don* 
lin.')  Arctic  regions  ;  circuit  of  northern  it* 
gions ;  Japan;  Timor  (Temminck);  Quioa- 
not  rare  in  India. 

Phalaropns  fulicarius.  (*  Grey  Phslarope.v 
Circuit  of  northern  regions ;  one  specimen  obr 
tained  near  Calcutta. 
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Lobipei  hyperhoreus^  {Phalaropits  hyper- 
horems ;  Red-necked  Phalarope/)  Circuit  of 
northern  regions :  one  specimen  obtained  near 
Madras,  another  in  Nicaragna,  and  a  pair  in 
the  Bermudas. 

Crex  pratensis,  (*  Landrail')  Europe,  Asia, 
N.  Africa  :  common  in  Afghanistan,  rare  in  the 
N.  W,  of  India:  specimen  obtained  in  the 
Serrondas. 

Porzanu  Marietta,  Crex  porzana  ;  (*  Spotted 
Crake/)  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa :  common 
in  India. 

Porzana  pusiUa  (Crex  pusilta  ;  '  Little 
Crake.')  Europe,  N.- Africa,  W.  Asia,  Japan  : 
Nepal  (Hodgson.) 

Porzana  BailhnH  (Crex  BaUlonii;  'Baillon's 
Ciake.')  Europe,  Asia  to  Japan,  all  Africa  : 
exceedingly  common  in  India. 

GaUinula  chloropus.  (*  Moor- hen/)  Europe, 
Asia,  all  Africa  :  common  in  India. 

FuUca  aira.  ('Common  Coot.')  Europe,  Asia, 
m,  Africa,  where  found  additional  to  V,  cris- 
tate) :  America  and  Javanese  species  distinct : 
common  in  India. 

jinser  chiereus  (Jnser  ferut  ;  *  Grey-leg 
Goose/)  Europe,  and  Asia :  common  in  India. 

Amser  brachyrhyfichus.  (*  Pink-footed  Goose/) 
Europe,  N*  Asia :  Punjab  (rare)  ? 

Bemicla  ruftcolUs,  (Anser  rufleottis  ;  '  Bed- 
hreasted  Goose/}  N.  Asia,  chiefly  :  rare  in 
R.  India. 

Cygnvs  rMuicus.  (Cy^nusfenu  ;  *  Hooper 
Swan.')  N.  Europe  and  Asia  ;  N.  Africa  ;  mi- 
gratory :  one  specimen  obtained  in  the  valley  of 
Nepal. 

Caaarca  rutUa.  {Tadoma  ruiila  ;  '  Ruddy 
Shieldrake/)  Europe  and  Asia^  K.  Africa  (re- 
placed in  3.  Africa  by  C.  Cana^  :  very  com- 
mon in  India. 

Tadoma  vnlpamer.  C-  Common  Shieldrake.') 
Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa  :  common  in  the  Pun- 
jab ;  not  rare  in  Lower  Bengal. 

Spatula  dypeata.  (Anas  elypeaia  ;  *  Sho- 
veller.') Circuit  of  northern  regions,  N.  Africa  : 
tolerably  common  in  India. 

Atuu  siepera*  (^Gadwall.')  Circuit  of  nor- 
thern regions  ;  Barbary  :  tolerably  common  in 
India. 

Amm$  aeuia.  ('  Pintail  Duck/)  Circuit  of 
northern  regions,  Barbary  :  very  common  in 
India. 

AnoB  IxMchat.  ('Wild  Dnck')  Circuit  of 
lortbem  regions,  Barbary :  in  India  confined  to 
Sindli,  Punjab,  and  the  Himalaya  and  its  vi- 
ebnty ;  replaoed  southward  by  A.  Fsecilor- 
kyneha. 

Anoi  qitergnerdmla,  ('  Oargany/}  Europe, 
.  H.  Africa  :  venr  common  in  India. 

itiMtt  trecea^  ('Teal.')  Europe,  Asia, Bar- 
bary ;  eonmon  ia  ladia. 


Anas  pendope.  ('Wigeon.)  Europe,  Asia, 
N.  Africa  :  common  in  India. 

Fuligula  ferina.  {'  Pochard/)  Circuit  of 
northern  regions.  Barbery  :  common  in  India. 

Fuligula  nyroca,  (•  Ferruginous  Duck/)  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  N.  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Fuligula  marUa.  (*  Scaup  Duck. ')  Circuit  of 
northern  regions  :  Punjab,  Siadh,  Nepal. 

Fuligula  eristata.  (*  Tufted  Duck,')  Europe, 
Asia,  Barbary  :  common  in  India- 

Clangula  Glaucion,  {Fuligula  clangula  ; 
^  Golden  Eye.']  Circuit  of  Northern  regions  N» 
Africa :  Sindb^  Punjab. 

MergeUui     albellus,      (Mergua      albellus  ; 

*  Smew*)  Circuit  of  Northern  regions  ;  W.  Asia, 
Sindh,  Punjab,  Oudh ;  apparently  not  rare 
alonsr  the  Punjab  rivers. 

Mergus  merganser.  ('  Gkxisander.')  Circuit 
of  northern  regions :  not  rare  in  the  Hima- 
laya ;  rare  in  Central  India  {M,  orietUaMs  of 
Gould.) 

Podiceps  cristatus,  C  Great-crested  Grebe.') 
Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa,  America  ;  the  Aus- 
tralian barely  separable :  Himalaya,  Bengal 
Sunderbans.  Perhaps  commoner  than  gene- 
rally  supposed  in  India,  from  its  secluded 
habits  and  the  great  diMculty  of  procuring 
specimens. 

Podiceps  Philippensis,  (P.  minor  ;  *  Little 
Grebe/)  Europe,  Asia  and  its  islands,  N.  Afri- 
ca :  very  common  in  India. 

Phalaerocorax  carho.  ('  Common  Cormo- 
rant.') Circuit  of  northern  regions,  Barbary  : 
common  in  the  Himalaya ;  rare  in  Central 
India. 

Sylochelidon  caspia,  (Sterna  catpia  :  'Cas- 
pian Tern.')  Warmer  regions  of  the  old  World 
generally,  Australia  (S,  siraiuas,  Gould)  :  not 
rare  in  parts  of  India  ;  but  doubtful  as  occurring 
in  Lower  Bengal. 

Sterna  par adisea,  (Slema  Dougalli  ;  *  Bo-> 
seate  Tern.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Australia  :  coasts  of  India. 

Sterna  hirundo.  C  Common  Tern.')  Europe 
Asia,  Africa  :  S.  India,  Ceylon, 

Hydrochelidon  indica.  C  Sterna  leucoparica" 
'  Whiskered  Tern.'  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay 
countries  ;  very  common  in  India. 

OtlocheHdon  a>ngeltca,     (Sterna    angelica ; 

*  Gull-billed  Tern.*)  Warmer  regions  of  the  old 
World,  extending  also  to  America  j  Java :  com-^ 
mon  in  India. 

Sternula  minuta.  (Sterna  minuta  ;  ^  Lesser 
Tern.')  Northern  hemisphere  ;  replaced  in  S. 
America  and  Australia  by  nearly  affined  species  : 
common  on  the  west-coast,  and  in  parts  of  S. 
India. 

Jnoui  stolida.  (Sterrn^  stolida ;  'Noddy 
Tern.)  Of  general  distribution,  over  the  war- 
mer parts  of  the  ocean  *,  common  in  the  Indian 
seas. 
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Onychoprion faUginoBUs.  (Sterna  faliginosa  ; 
*  Sooty  Tern.')  Very  generally  distributed,  like 
the  last  )  pay  of  Bengal. 

Xema  ridihunda.  Lotus  ridtbundus;  ('  Black- 
headed  Gull/)  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa  :  oot 
rare  in  India,  but  less  common  than  the  nearly 
•fiined  X.  Brunneocephalus. 

Larue  fuscui.  (' Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.') 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
Cape  of  G.  Hope,  N.  Zealand,  Kabul  (Burnes), 
Bay  of  Bengal, 

Precellaria  hcesitoda,  ('Capped  Petrel.')  Indian 
and  southern  oceans  :  a  rare  straggler  in  Bri- 
tain, that  has  been  obtained  once  only. 

Fuffinus  obscurus-  ('  Dusky  Petrel.')  Tropi- 
cal and  S.  Seas ;  Australia  ;  rare  northward. — 
(GcU. :  JRev. :  No^  IV,  MarcJi  1857.) 

The  migrations  of  birds  has  been  the  theme 
of  poets  and  naturalists  in  all  ages.  Mrs. 
HemanSy  asks  of  the  swallows, 

Birds,  joyous  birds  of  the  waodering  wing, 

'Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  sprias  ? 

'*  We  oome  from  the  shore  of  the  green  old  ^file, 

From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile, 

From  the  palms  that  wa?e  throogh  the  Indian  sky, 

From  the  myrrh.tree  of  glowing  Araby. 

**  We  have  swept  o*er  the  cities,  in  song  renownM, 

Silent  they  lie,  with  the  deserts  roand  ! 

We  hate  oressed  prond  rivers,  whose  tide  hath  rolled, 

All  dark  with  the  warrior  blood  of  old  ; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regained  its  home, 

Under  the  peasant's  roof-tree,  or  monarch's  dome.*' 

And  what  have  ye  fonnd  in  the  monaroh*4  dome, 

Since  last  ye  traversed  the  bine  sea's  foam  ? 

*'  We  have  fonnd  a  diange,  we  have  fonud  a  pall. 

And  a  gloom  o'ershadowing  the  banquet's  hall, 

And  a  mark  on  the  floor,  as  of  life^rops  spilt, 

Kon^ht  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  bnilt  T' 

Sad  18  yonrtale  of  the  beantifal  earth. 

Birds  that  o'eraweep  it  in  power  and  mirth  ! 

Yet,  throngh  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air, 

Ye  have  a  gnide,  and  shall  we  despair  ? 

Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  passed, 

80  shall  we  reach  ear  bright  home  at  last ! 

Another  poet  thus  alludes  to  the  migration 
of  swallows  : 

'*  As  fables  tell,  an  Indian  aage. 
The  Hindoostani  woods  among, 
Conld,  in  his  desert  hermitage. 
As  if 't  were  marked  in  written  page, 
Translate  the  wild  bird's  song. 
"  I  wish  I  did  his  power  possess. 
That  [  might  learn,  fleet  bird,  from  thee, 
What  onr  vain  systems  only  guess. 
And  know  to  what  wide  wildenesa, 
Yom  go  across  the  sea.** 

The  great  migration  of  birds  to  and  from 
Southern  India  Asia  **  says  Mr.  Hodgson, 
aeems  to  take  place  across  the  mountains  of  Ne- 
paul.  The  wading  and  natatorial  birds,  general- 
ly, make  a  mere  stage  of  the  valley,  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  vast  plains  of  India  and  TiAet^ 
the  valley  being  too  small,  dry,  open,  and 
populous  for  their  taste — especially  that  of  the 
lAiger  ones.  Some,  howefor,  stay  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  in  their  vernal  and  autumnal 
migrations :  and  some,  agsdn,  remain  through- 
out that  large  portion  of  the  year  in  which  the 


climate  is  congenial  to  their  habits:  Of  all  of 
them,  the  seasons  of  arrival,  both  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  are  marked  with 
precision ;  and  !Mr.  Hodgson  was  led  to  ooo« 
elude  from  what  he  observed  there,  that  the  man 
of  the  grallatores  and  swimmers  are  fouad  Id 
the  plains  of  India,  only  during  the  dold  monthB: 
for  they  all  arrive  in  the  valley  of  N^pal,  from 
the  north,  towards  and  at  the  close  of  the  raios ; 
and  all  as  regularly  re-appear  from  the  south, 
upon,  or  soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  hot 
weather.  In  his  enumeration  of  themi  there- 
fore, he  divides  the  migratory  birds  into  the 
three  classes,  below  indicated. 

Ist.^Of  such  as  usually  pass  over  the  vallej, 
seldom  alighting,  and  only  for  a  few  honra^ 

2nd.— Of  such  as  alight  and  stay  for  a  few 
days  or,  at  most,  weeks. 

3rd. — Of  such  as  seem  to  seek  the  valley, 
not  as  a  caravansary  merely,  or  house  of  call, 
for  momentary  or  temporary  sojourn,  on  their 
way  to  some  remote  abode — but,  as  their  per* 
manent  dwelling  place  for  the  entire  seasos. 

A  4th  class  will  be  constituted  of  such  as  do 
not  appear  to  migrate  at  all  ;  notwithatiodinj^ 
that  all  their  nearest  kindred  (so  to  apeai)  do 
so  regularly. 

CloM  I,  embraces, 

Order  Natitobbs.  Family  AnaliJa;i^ 
Genera  Gygnus  and  Anser :  Family  Cdh/mbi^^ 
none  ;  Family  Alcada,  none.  Family  Pele. 
canidm  ;  the  Genera  Phalacrocorax  and  Pekca- 
nus,  Family  Larida ;  the  Genera  Sterna, 
Yiralva,  and  Larus. 

Order  Grallatores.  Family  Grwdat;^ 
Genua  Grus.  Family  Ardeidce;  the  Genera 
Ardea,  Phenicopterus,  Platalea,  Ciconia,  Myo- 
teria,  Anastomus,  Tantalus.  Family  Scohpar 
dda,  none.  Family  Rallida,  the  Genoa 
Giareola.  Family  CAaradriada,  the  Geoen 
Hiniaiitopus  and  CBdicnemus. 

Class  II,  embraces, 

Order  Natatoms.  Family  Jna<ufe;the 
following  Genera,  Tadoura,  Anas,  Hynchaapia, 
Dafila,  Mareca,  Querquedula,  Merganser,  Trull' 
gula.  Family  Co^mbidap,  none-  Family  Alcada, 
none.  Family  Pelecanida  ;  the  Genera  Pha- 
lacrocorax and  Pelecanus. 

Order  Gballatoees.  Family  Gruida ;  the 
Genus  Anthropoides.  Family  Ardeida,  the 
Genus  Ibis.  Family  Scohpaetda;  the  Genera 
Numeuius,  Limicula,  Recurvirostra,  Limosa, 
Rhyncheea,  Pelinda,  Phseopns,  Family  Rallida; 
the  Genera  Rallus,  Parra,  Gallinula,  Porphyno, 
Fulica.  Family  Charadriada ;  the  Genera 
Frolia,  Squatarola,  Vanellus,  Charadrius- 

Class  III.  embracef , 

Order  Natatobbs.  Family  AuaHdct;^^ 
Qenera  Mareca  and  Querqo^ula,  (where  ^ 
tectsdf  as  ia  sotne  sacred  tanks)*  f^S  ^^^ 
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iidig,  none.    Family  Aleada,  none.    Family 
Feleeanidat  none. 

Order  Grall^tores.  Family  Oruida,  none. 
Family  uirdeidcs,  the  Genera  Botaurus,  Ardsea, 
Ciconia.  Family  Seohpacida,  the  Genera  Gal- 
linago  and  Scolopax.  Family  Rallidoe  ;  the 
Geoera  Parra,  Rallns,  and  Fulica  (where  pro- 
tected in  holy  tanks).  Family  Charadriada  ; 
the  Genns  Ghnradrius,  (one  small  species  of.) 

Clogs  IV.  embraces, 

Order  NATATORia,  none. 

Order  Grallatoies.  Family  Ortdda,  none. 
Family  Ardeida  ;  the  Genera  Ardea,  (small 
species,  or  Baklas,  only)  and  Nycticorax.  Fa- 
mily Scohpacida  ;  the  (xenera  Tetanus  P  and 
GaiUnago  ?  Family  Rallida  ;  the  Genua  Kal- 
loa«  Family  (^radrida  the  Genua  Yanelius, 
one  species — the  Tithir. 

The  Grallatorial  and  Natatorial  birds  begin 
to  arrive  in  Nepal,  from  the  North y  towards 
the  close  of  August,  and  continue  arriving  till 
tbe  middle  of  September.  The  first  to  appear 
are  the  common  snipe,  and  jack  snipe^  and 
HhyDchcea;  next,  the  Scolopaceous  waders 
(except  the  wood-cock  ;)  next,  the  great  birds 
of  the  heron  and  stork,  and  crane  families  ; 
then,  the  Natatores ;  and  lastly,  the  woodcocks, 
which  do  not  reach  Nepaul  till  November-  The 
time  of  the  re  appearance  of  these  birds,  from 
the  South  is  the  beginning  of  March  >  and 
they  iro  on  arriving,  till  the  middle  of  May. 
llie  first  which  thus  return  to  Nepaul  are  the 
snipes  ;  then  come  the  teal  and  ducks  ;  then 
the  large  Natatores ;  and  lastly,  the  great  cranes 
and  storks.  The  Grallatores  which  visit  Ne- 
paul, or  pass  over  it,  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  Natatores.  The  wild  swan  was  never 
seen  there  but  once,  In  the  mid  winter  of  1828, 
when  the  apparition  suggested  a  new  version 
of  the  well  known  hexameter. — 

'Rub  STis  in  terns,  oBtoque  simiUima  cygno.' 

None  of  the  Natatores  stay  in  Nepaul  be- 
jond  a  week  or  two,  in  autumn,  (when  the  rice 
fielda  tempt  them)  or  beyond  a  few  days,  in 
spring,  except  the  teal,  the  widgeon,  and  the 
ooot,  which  remain  for  the  whole  season,  upon 
some  few  tanks  whose  sanctity  precludes  all 
moleslation  of  them.  There  are  cormorants 
throaghont  the  season  upon  the  larger  rivers 
within  the  mountains  ;  but  none  ever  halt  in 
tk  Talley,  beyond  a  day  or  two  :  for  so  long^ 
however,  both  they  and  pelicans  may  be  seen, 
•eeisionally,  on  the  banks  just  mentioned; 

Tbe  Lanis  and  Sterna  are  birds  which  uanal- 
Ij -affect  the  high  aeasi, — but  Mr.  Hodgapn, 
hid  killed  both  the  red-legged  Gull,  and  a 
gcuaine  pelagic  Tern,  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul. 
But  to  Ind  he  fishing  Eaglea  i  and  in  truth,  he 
addi|  wlo^  shall  limit  tbe  wanderings  of  these 
Jong^rimed  bixda  in  the  etberial  expanse  f 


Larks  are  often  domesticated  in  S.  E.  Asia« 
Tn  China  it  is  the  Acridotheres  cristellatus 
the  Shantung  lark.  It  has  great  facility  in 
learning  sounds  and  will  bark,  mew,  crow, 
cou^h  and  sneeze,  sometimes  talk,  and  a  single 
bird  will  fetch  £6.  The  Acridotheres  will  imi- 
tate the  human  voice  accurately.  In  China,  a 
starling  is  often  domesticated  :  it  is  lively  good 
natured  and  easily  tamed.  They  also  tame  the . 
fork* tailed  Parna  (Leiothrix  luteus  of  Scopoli). 
It  is  in  form  and  habit  like  the  robin  of  Britain, 
is  pretty,  olive  green,  black  forked-tail,  with 
wing  primaries,  bright  yellow  and  red.  It  turns 
summersaults  on  its  perch.  They  have  a  short 
loud  song.  Canaries  are  sold  in  many  shops  of 
Japan.  The  grackle,  Gracula  religiose  called  the 
Mina  is  largely  domesticated.  The  partridge, 
the  bulbul  shrike  are  also  largely  domesticated. 
The  Hoopoe  is  to  be  seen  occasionally. 

The  namea,  synonyms  and  localities  of  mo»^ 
of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  and  Soutliern  Asia,  are 
given  in  Mr.  Blyth's  catalogue,  and  are  aa  fol- 
lows : — 

Class  AVES,  Order  I.  SCAN80KES.  Fam. 
PSITTACID^.  Subfam.  CACATUIN^. 
(Cockatooa). 

Genus  CALYPTORHYNCHUS,  Vigors  and 
Horsfield. 

C.  ffoUatum  (Gould's  B-  A.,  Vol.  V.  pi.  14) 

SYif.  Piittaeu  8  galeattu,  Latham. 
CAllocephalou  aaitrale,  Lesson. 

Inhabits  S.  Australia ;  Islanda  in  Base's 
Straits  :  V.  D.  Land. 


Genus  CACATUA,  Brisson. 

C.  moluceensis  (Lear's  Psitiaeidce,  pi.  2.) 

Htv,  P«ittattt8  molaccensis.    Gmelin. 
7s.  roaaeeoa,  Latham. 
Gacatua  rnbrocmtata,  Bris^oo. 
C.    erythrdtophoi,  lisMon. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas. 

C,  cTM^o^a  (Daubenton's  PL  Enl.  263.) 

Stn.  PsittacDs  cristatas,  L. 

Caeatva  lenoolopho*,  Lesson. 

Inhabits  the  Philippines. 

C7.  galerita  (Lear's  Psitiacidce,  pi.  3 ;  Gould's 
B.  A.  Vol.  V,  pi.  1.) 

8iif«  Fsittaow  galeritas  Latham. 
Cacatua  chrysolophas,  Lesson. 

Inhabits  (with  local   variation)  N.  Quinea> 
Australia,  and  V.  D.  Land. 

(7.  sulphurea  (Lear's  PeiUasiddB^  pi.  4). 

Sir.  Psittacas  sulphureas,  Omelin. 
Cacatua  lateoeristata,  Bnisoa, 

Inhabits  Timor,  &c. 


Subfam.    PStTTAdlNJ!  (Pairoti). 
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Genus  CORACOPSIS,  Wagler. 

</.  nigra  (Edwards,  pL  5  ) 
Str.  TuttacoB  niger,  L. 

Inhabits  Madagascar. 

Oenus  TANYGNATHUS.  Wagler. 

T.  macTorhynchos  (Daubenton^s  PI.  JEnl,, 
713). 

Stit.  Psittaons  macrorhyn olios,  Gmdin  (the  male). 
P4.  sumatranax,  Haffl^s  (the  female). 
Ps.  pUeatus  Scopoli        I  y  ^^^  p 

Ts.  marginatas,  Qmelm    (  * 

Eiki,  Sumatra  (Raffles). 

Inhabits  Sumatra  ?  Celebes ;  N.  Guinea. 
T,  nudacceruis   (Swainson's   111.    Om.,   Ist 
series,  pi.  254). 

SZN«  Psittacus  malaccensii,  Latham  (nee  Gmelin). 
Tana,  Mal&yan. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  •  Sumatra. 
Genus  PAL JIORNIS,  Vigors. 

P.  Alexandri  (Edwards,  pi  292 ;  Nat.  Libr., 
FsiUacida,  pi.  2.) 

Stn,  Psittocns  Alexandri,  L, 

•  P8.  eupatria,  L.  1  ...  ^  #.«,«U 

Psittaca  ginginiana,  Brisson.  f  ^  **®  """^ 
Puttacns  guinneensis,  Scopoli  (nee  gnineenaiB, 

Gmelin). 
Pa.  Sonneratii,  Gmelin. 

Palsomit  uipalensis,  Hodgson.  As.  Bes.  XIX, 
177. 

Chandana  (sandalwood  coloured,  alluding 
to  the  yellowish  tinge  of  the  under-parts  and 
upper  portion  of  the  back),  Beng. :  Karan 
iuga  and  Kararia  of  Nepal  (Hodgson) :  Raee 
Totah  (Royal  Parrakeet),  Hind.  (Jerdon) : 
Kycd  Photuigkha  ?  Arracan.  Inhabits  the  Hil- 
ly regions  of  all  India  Proper,  from  the  sub- 
Himalayas  to  Ceylon  inclusive  :  Assam  ;  Sylhet ; 
Arracan ;  Tenasserim. 

P.  torquatvs  (Daubenton's  PL  Enh  661). 

Slir.  Psittaea  torquata,  Brisson. 

Psittacus  Alexandri,  yar.  B.,  Latham. 

Pa.  cnbicnlaris,  Hasselqaisfe. 

Pa.  docilis,  Yieillot. 

Yar.  Sulphur  Parrakeet,  Shaw. 

Tya^  or  Teeah  (imitative  of  voice),  Hind. : 
TemChia  suga^  Nepal  (Hodgson) :  Lybar  Totah, 
8.  .India  (Jerdon) :  Kyaigyot,  Arracan.  Inha- 
bits the  Plains  of  India  :  Arracan,  Tenasserim, 
and  Malayan  peninsula  to  the  latitude  of  Pen- 
ang.  W.  Africa  (apud  Swalnson)  :  smaller 
yariety. 

P.  UUyrqtuaus  (?) 

8tk.  Prittacna  bitoiqnatna  (P),  Kalil. 

Pji.  torqnatoa,  var.  B.  (P).  Latham  (2nd.  edit.) 
Psittaea  borbonica  torquata  (P),  Briaaon. 

*  Ring  Parrakeet'  of  the  Mauritius.  Inhabits 
Mauritius.  According  to  Latham  P.  PitdrqiAatus 
(i,  c.  his  Ps,  torquatruy  var,  B.,J  "  inhabits  the 
Isle  of  BourboDj  and  other  parts  of  the  same 


latitude  both  in  Africa  and  Asia."    The  last 
named  habitat  is  extremely  doubtful. 

P.  columhoides,  Vigors,  (Jerdon's  IIL  Ind, 
Zool.  pi.  18 ;  and  figured  also  in  Madr.Jowm* 
XI,  209.) 

ST2r.  Paittaens  melanorhynchna.  Sykes,  P.  Z.  8. 1888, 
p.  96.  (The  female.) 

Muddtm  Gowr  Totah,  Hind.  (Jerdon).  In- 
habits Nilgiris ;  Malabar. 

P.  schisticeps,  Hodgson,  As,  Res,  XIX,  178. 

Stn.  Conoms  himalayanna  (P),  Lesaon,  in  Belangei'i 
Voyage. 


Madhana  saea,  N«pal,    Hodgson.     The  asie 
"iaht" 

IM 

boidee. 


name,  slijhtly  modified,  whidi  is  applied  to 
P.  barbatua,   and  in  S.  India  to  r.  coloa. 


Inhabits  the  Sub-Himalayan  region,  exolu- 
sively. 

P.  cyanoc^haZus  (Edwards,  pU  333;  Daab- 
enton's  PI.  Enl.  264). 

Stn.  Psittacus  cyanocephalaa,  L.       ^ 

Ps.  flavitorqui.  Shaw.  Cxhefanale, 

Ps.  annulatus,  KuhL  f       naiwa, 

Paleeomis  flavicollariai,  Franklin.  J 

Psittaca  bengalen&is,  Briason. 

Psittacus  erythrocephaltta,  Gmelin. 

Ps.  ginginianns.  Latham. 

Ps.  rhodocephalus,  Shaw. 

Var.  Pa.  naroissns,  Latham  (with  eoloondiigin) 

Faridi,  and  Fanadi  (Plaintive),  BengiL 
Tuisuga  (the  first  or  specific  name  Imitatire  of 
cry),  Nepal  (Hodgson).  Tooeeah  T9tah,  8. 
India  (Jerdon).  Totd  bangdli,  Puijab.  Jyoi- 
ta^ma,  Arracan.  Inhabits  the  Hilly  regions  of 
all  India  Proper,  Assam*  Syihet,  Arracan  Tenas- 
serim. It  occurs  also  in  open  jungle,  in  tbe 
Bengal  Sundarbans.  To  the  westward  leaving 
the  alluvial  soil,  it  seems  entirely  to  take  the 
place  of  P.  iorquaius,  which  abounds  through- 
out tbe  Ganges  delta. 

P.  Malaecensis  (Daubenlon's  PI.  Enl.  887 ; 
Levaillant,  pi.  72  ;  Na;l.  Libr.  PsiUaeida,  pi. 3.) 

Stn.  Psittacus  malaecensis,  Gmelin,  (nee  Latham). 
Pa.  erubeaoens,   Shaw. 
Pa.  ffinginianns,  var.  O.,  Latham. 
Pa.  barbatulatna,  Bechstein. 
Barong  ttayan,  Sumatra  (Bafflea), 

Inhabits  Malacca ;   Sumatra. 

P.  erythrogenys,  Blyth. 
Inhabits  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

P.  caniceps,  Blyth. 

Inhabits  the  Nicobar  islands  ;  Malayan  Fen- 
insula  (latitude  of  Penang). 

P.  harhatus,   (Swainson's   lU.   Om.,  2nd 
series,  pi.  16  ;  Daubenion'a  PZ.  Enl.  517. 

Srir.  Psittaena  barbatua,    Pa,    pondicerianos,  at  ^ 
bomeua,  Qmeiin. 
Pa.  bimaculatna,  Spamnan*. 
Ps,  javanions,  Osbeek, 
Pa.  Oabeckii,  Latham. 
Fabaomia  nigriroetria,  Hogdaon  (the  fenale). 
Ps.  modcatua,  Fraser,    P,  Z,  8,  X845,  h  1' 
(jouDg  female}^ 
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'  ^  Madnd  (ebarming,  pleasing),  the  red-billed 
l)ird  :  Kajld  (as  having  the  black  pigment, 
hdjal^  applied  to  the  eyebrows  ;  alluding  to  the 
black  loral  line),— the  black-billed  :  Hind. 
Jm^it  Bhela  Nepal  (Hodgson).  Bettet  Java- 
nese. Inhabits  the  hilly  parts  of  Bengal,  Ne* 
|»al»  Asaam,  Sylhet,  Arracan,  Tenasserim,  Ma- 
layan peninsula  (to  latitude  of  Penane),  Sumat- 
ra, Java,  and  Borneo.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Fondicherry  coast, 
or  any  other  part  of  peninsular  India. 

Subfam.  PLATYGERGIK^    (Ground.Parra- 
keeu). 

Gmns  APROSMIGTUS,  Gould. 

A,  erffihroptenUf  (Gould's  B,  A.  Vol.  Y. 
pi.  18.) 

Siv.  Prittacna  eryfhroptenu,  Gmelin, 
pB.  melanotas,  Shaw 

Inhabits  £.  and  S.  Australia  ;  Timor  ;  N. 
Guinea. 

Genus  PLATTGERCUS,  Vigors. 

PL  flaviventris,  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  V.  pi. 
21) 

Siv.  Priitteos  fliiTi^iitrif,  Temminck. 
Ps.  Brownii,  Knh]. 
Ps.  caledonicus  P  LathaiD. 

InhabiiB  V.  D.  Land;  Islands  in  Bass's 
Straits. 

Sub-&ni.  LOBIINiB  (Lories). 

Section  I.  (With  the  tongue  not  filamented). 

Gemis  EGLEGTUS,  Wagler. 

J?,  pdifchloroi,  (Edwards,  pi.  231 ;  Dauben- 
ton's  PL  jEnl.  514). 

Sm.  Psittaens  polychloros,  Soopoli. 

Pa.  mainiiu  et  Pa.  sinensis,  Gmelio, 

PsL  Yiridis,  Latham. 

Pa.  lateralis,  Shaw. 

If  ttotrioiia  prasinas,  Lesson. 

Btra^mohan  {*  prissed  favorite'),  Hind. 
Inkabita  the  Moluccas. 

JB^  grandU  (Brown,  lU,  Zool.  pi.  6  ;  Dau- 
benton'a  PL  EnL  683). 

8iV.  Psittaeas  eeylonensis,  Boddiert. 

Ps.  grandis  et  Ps.  janthians,  Gmelin. 
Pk.  gnebiensis,  var.,  Latham. 

Lal-mohan  C  t^^^  favorite'),  Hind.  Inhabits 
the  Koluccas. 

Gmus  LORICULUS,  Blyth. 

L.  punUltu  (Edwards,  pi.  298,  f.  2). 

8tR.  Psitlaeos  pnmitis,  Seopoli. 
Ps.  galgnlas,  Shaw. 

Seren-dakf  Sindada^  Malayan :  Berindit, 
SojB.  Inhabits  the  Malayan  peninsula,  where 
very  ooiUBOii :  also  Sumatra. 


Z.  vemalM  (Swainson'a  Zool,  111, 2nd  aeries, 
pi.  I ;  and  figured  as  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing species,  apud  Wagler^  in  N(^,  Idbr,,  Ptii^ 
tacidcBf  pi.  24). 

Sin.  Psittaens  vernalis,  Sparrman.' 

LatkaUf  ('pendent'),  Hind.  Kytdftharda^ 
Arracan  ;  SiUndid^  and  SUvnditwny  Jav.  In- 
habits the  Hilly  parts  of  India,  from  the  sub- 
Himalayan  region  to  8.  India,  also  Assam,  Syl- 
het,  Arracan,  Tenasserim,  Java: in  the  Malayan 
peninsula  it  appears  to  be  completely  replaced 
by  L,  pumxLm  ;  and  in  the  Philippines  and  also 
in  Ge^flon,  by  the  next  species. 

L.  phUippensis  ?  (Edwards,  pi.  6 ;  Lear's 
PgUtacidcB.  pi.  41  P) 

Snr.  Psittaens  philippensis  P  Briison. 
Ps.  asiatiens,  Lstham. 
Ps.  indif  us,  Gmelin. 
PsittacnlarnbrifronsP  Vigors.  P.  Z.  8. 1831,  p.  97 

Inhabita  Philippines  (?) :  Ceylon. 
Section  II.  (With  filamented  tongue.) 

Oenus  LORIUS,  Brisson. 

.X.  philippensis^  Brisson  (Edwards,  pL  170  ; 
PI.  Enl,  168). 

Stbt.  Psittaens  lory,  L. 

L.  tricolor,  Stephens. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas  ;  Philippines  ? 

Z.  domiedla  (Edwards,  pi.  171  ;  PI  £nl, 
168  ;  N^cU,  Mn-.y  PsiUacid^,  pi.  18). 

Stn.  Psittaens  domicella,  L. 
Ps.  n\]a«  Shaw. 
Ps.  rex,  Beohstein. 
Fs.  radhea,  Vieillot. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas. 

Z.  garrulus  (Edwards,  pi.  172  ;  PZ.  Snl. 
216;  Swainson's  ZooL  III.  2ud  series^  1  ; 
pi.  12). 

Stn.  Psittaens  garralns,  et  Ps.  anrora,  L. 
Ps.  molnccensis,  Brisson. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas. 
Subgenus  EOS,  Wagler. 

E,  rubra  (Edwards,  pi.  173). 

8th.  Psittaens  mher,  Gmelin. 
Ps.  hornens,  Latham. 
Ps.  caemleatns,  Shaw. 
Ps.  cyanonotns,  Vieillot. 

Inhabits  Borneo,  Celebes,  &o. 

E.  cyanostriata,  G.  B.  Gray  (IZZ.  Genera  of 
Birds,  pi.  103. 

8Tir.  Lorins  boraens,  Lesson. 
Blne-neeked  Loiy,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Borneo,  Celebes,  he. 

E.  omata  (Edwards,  pi.  174  ;.  PL  Erd. 
522.) 

Sym.  Faittacaa  ornatni,  Gmelin, 
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^  Ban^/nu,  and  SandhnUy  Hind,  (names  refer- 
ring to  a  mode  of  dyeing  silk,  whence  banc^na 
haniikercbiefs,  &c.)  Inhabits  Eastern  Archipela- 
go (Malayan  peninsula  apud  Baffles,  bat  this 
very  doubtful), 

Jr.  noiiae  guineoe. 

Bnx.  Psittacns  noTs  gainesB,  Latham.  7  w 

Pb.  ater  Scopoli.  J  ^'^  y<»">K- 

T«.  bataTensis,  Latham^— the  adalt. 

Inhabits  N.  Guinea. 

G&nus  TEICIIOGLOSSUS ;  Vigors  and 
Horsfield. 

Tr,  hmmatodes  (J,  and  S.,  2//.  Om.^  let 
series,  pi.  Ill  ;  PL  Enl.  61). 

Stit.  Tsittacu  hiBmatodes,  L. 

PsitUca  ambomensU  varia,  Brisson. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas  ;  Amboyna.  There 
have  been  seen  several  individuals  devoid  of  the 
dusky  marginings  to  the  pectoral  feathers,  des- 
cribed as  characleristio  of  this  species. 

Order  H.  KAPTORES.  Tribe  DIURN^. 
Fam,  FALCONIDiE.   Sub-Fam.   FALCON- 

mm. 

Genus  FALCO,  Lin. 

F.  gyrfdlco,  L.  (PI.  EnL.  210  :  Gould's  J5. 
B.  pi.) 

Bus.  P.  islaDdieiia,  Brnnnieh . 
F.  oaodicans,  Qmelio. 
i»  f^roenlandicuB,  Bancock, 

Shanger,  Hiod.  Inhabits  northern  regions. 
F.jvggnr,  Gray,  (Hardw.  III.  Ind.  Zool.J 
Stm.  F.  laggor«  Jerdon. 

Jvggur  Falcon,  and  probably  also  Justin 
Falcon^  Latham.  Jhaggar,  male  ;  Laggar^  fe- 
teale  ;  Hind  :  Luggadoo  (Jerdon),  Telegu.  In- 
habits India  generally.  Common  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  above  the  tideway ;  rare 
and  accidental  in  Lower  Bengal  within  the 
reach  of  the  tides. 

F.  peregrinus,  L.   (Fl  Enl  421,  480,  469, 

Stk.  F.  barbanu,  Ii. 

F,  eommnnis,  Briison. 

F.  hornoticiM  and  F.  ater,  Gmeliiu  * 

F.  InnaUtas,  Daadin. 

F.  abietinns,  Bechstein. 

F.  ealidos,  lAthaof. 

F.  anatum,  BoDap. 

^auri,  H.  (female)  :  Sauri  Baicka  (male), 
H.  :  Baja  Wali,  Malay  ;  Sikap  Lang,  Sura.  : 
Lagi  Angin  of  the  Passummahs.  Inhabits  the 
Northern  hemisphere  chiefly  :  common  in  India, 
many  adults  remaining  in  Lower  Benjsal  dur- 
ing the  cold  season,  and  especially  frequenting 
the  vicinity  of  jheels,  to  prey  on  the  water-fowl 
which  resort  to  tham  ;  hence  they  are  tolerably 
numerous  in  the  Sunderbans. 


F.  peregrinaior,  Snndevall  (Jerdon's  /K 
Ind.  Zool.  pi.  12,  28.) 

Sin.  F.  ahabiD,  Jerdon. 

F.  sultanens,  HodgBon. 

F.  ruber  indions,  AldroTand. 

Shahin  (*  royal')  female  ;  Foela  (<  charcoal'), 
male :  H.  Inhabits  India  generally  ;  chiefly  the 
hilly  parts  :  much  more  rare  in  Lower  Bengal 
than  F.  peregrintis, 

F.  ckicquera^  Shaw  (Lev.  Ois  d^Afr.,  t.  30; 
Gould's  Century^  pi.  2). 

Bnr.  F.  rnfieoUia,  SwainiOD. 
F.  cirrhatns,  yar.,  and 
Faaciated  Falcon,  Latham. 
Probably  F.  faiarmioos  apnd  Vigor,  P.  Z.  8. 1841 

p.  6. 

Tarmaii,  (TurwmJtee^  Jerdon » 
ToonUra,  Burnes),  female  ;  Chetwa  or  Chdcya-, 
male  :  H*  Inhabits  Asia  and  Africa  ;  very  lare 
in  the  S.  of  Europe  :  common  in  India. 

Sub-genus  HTPOTRIOROHIS,  Boie. 

H.  severus  (PL  Col.  128.^ 

8tn>  Falco  severas,  Horsfield. 
F.  Aldrovandi.  Heiowardt. 
F.  gattatns,  G.  B.  Gray. 
F.  rufipedoides,  Hodgson. 

Ohuter  qusere  (Jdb&^  *  there  goes  ?*),  H-  '- 
Allap  Allap  Gingeng,  Jav,  Inhabits  Him*- 
lay  a,  Java,  Philippines  :  visiting  the  plainiol 
Lower  Bengal  in  the  cold  season^  where  some- 
what rare* 

H'  subbuteo. 

Stit.  Faloo  tabbnteo,  J^. 
F.  barletta,  Dandin. 
F.  pi&etarins,  Shaw  P 

Karjanna^  H.:  SurkkpushtaJc  ('rufous- vent'), 
of  Kabul  (Burnes).  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  :  visits  Lower  Bengal  in  the  cold  seasoa 
where  far  from  common*  | 

Subgenus  TINNUNCULUS,  Vieillot.  ' 

T*  alaudarius. 

htUfi  Faloo  alandarina,  Brieaon. 
F.  tin  nunc  ttlaa,  LimusBOa. 
F.  inter»tinctai,  McQeUand. 
F,  faaciatna,  Betzias. 
F.  bnuiaans,  fieehttein. 

Khurmutiat  Kurrowtiay  KaronUa,  and  iViw* 
zi-NarzanaJc  ('  tete  a  tete'),  H.  :  Nardwuii 
Sinde  ;  (Burnes) ;  Gyo-thin,  Arracan  ;  ^Uap 
Allap  Sapi,  Jav.  (Horsf.)  Inhabits  Europe  aod 
Asia  :  very  common  in  Lower  Bengal,  where 
frequently  seen  in  parties  of  20  or  30  iadirid- 
uals,  beating  over  tlM  oullivated  lands. 

T.  cenekris  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi.) 

Stn.  Falco  cenchris,  Nanmann. 

F.  tinnnnculoides  and  F.  zaathonyi,  Naiterert 
F.  tinnoncabriiu,  Vieillot. 
F.  NaAmannii,  Fischer. 

Inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  ;  and  found  near  Calcutta  ;  also  N.  Afiics. 
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T.  vespertinna  ("PI.  JSnl.  481  :   Gould's  B. 
E.  pi.    ). 

Stit.  Faico  ▼espertinos,  L. 
F»  rnilpet,  Beseke. 
F,  snbbateo,  Tar,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia. 

T,  aisal<m  (PL  Efd.  447,  468  :  Gould's  B, 
E.  pi.     ). 

8T2f .  Fklco  inalon  and  F.  UthofiBdco,  Gmelin. 
F.  regalmi,  Falla*. 
F.  caetiua,  Meyer. 
F.  intermixtns,  Davdin. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  N,  W. 
Himalaya  ? 

T.punctahu  (TL  Col.  45  .> 

Stw.  Falco  punctatM,  Cavier. 

Inhabits  Madagascar  ;  Mauritius. 
9mu8  HIERAX,  Vigors. 
H.  melanoleucos,  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XII,  179 
—to).     Inhabits  Assam. 

J7.  etUolmaSt  Hodgson. 

Sth.  ibengjilensis,  apad  Blyth,  J.  A  S.  XII,  180 
(bit)  Bengal  Falcon,  var.  A,  Latham. 

Doung-o<ynhauk^  Arracan.  Inhabits  Nepal ; 
Syihet ;  Arracan. 

ff.frin^larius,  (Did.  OUm.  a' Hut.  Nat., 
pi.  «1  :  PL  Col.  97). 

Stn.  Faloo  frioffillarins,  Drapiez. 
Hieraz  muayeosis,  Strickland. 
Ualeyan  F.  cnrnleacens,  aactoram, 

Seeap  Belong  Penang :  AUap,  or  Allap  Allapy 
Java.  Inhabits  Western  Malasia  :  replaced  by 
other  species  in  the  more  Eastern  Islands. 

Subfam.     PERNIN^. 

Omu8  BAZA>  Hodgson. 

B.U>phot€8(PL  CoL  10.; 

8tv.  Falco  lophotes,  Tammiack. 
B.  syama,  Hodgson. 
Falco  et  Lepidogenva  Lathami,  Gray. 
Lophotes  indicQS,  Lesson. 

Syama,  C  ^^ck')*  Nepal.  Inhabits  India 
generally  ;  rarer  to  the  8outh  ;  not  uncommon 
daring  the  rainy  season  in  Lower  Bengal. 

B.  Jerdoni. 

Stn.  Lopfaastor  Jerdoni,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI,  iA4. 

Probably  Fahso  Beinwordtii^  MuUer.  Inha- 
bits Malayan  peninsula. 

Genus  PERN  IS,  Cuvier. 

P.  cristata,  Cuvier  (PL  CoL  U). 

BT2r.  Falco  ptilorhynchtts,  Temminck. 
P.  Elliotti,  Jameson. 

P.  macnloaa,  and  probably  P.  torquatus,  mfi' 
collia,  and  atrogularis.  Lesson. 


Maihava^  (from  Madku^  *  honey'),  Nepal 
(Hodgson) :  Shahutelaf  (from  Shahut,  *  ho- 
ney*), H,  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India  generally. 
Not  tare  in  Lower  Bengal. 
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Subfam.    ELANIN^. 
Genus  ELANUS,  Savigny. 

B,  melanopterus  (Lev.,  OtscPAfr*  t.  36.) 

Syk.  Falco  melanopterus,  Daudin. 

F.  sonninensis  et  vociferus,  Latham. 
F.  clamosus,  Shaw. 
£.  caesins,  Savigny. 
Petite  Base  Criarde,  Sonnerat. 
Kotta  Fidcon,  and  (the  young)  Indian  Falcon, 
Latham. 

Kaposi,  (*  cottony'),  H.  :  Angkal  Anghal, 
Java.  Inhabits  S.  Asia  ;  Malayan  Archipe- 
lago ;  and  all  Africa,  if  not  also  the  extreme  &• 
of  Europe  occasionally  ;  common  iu  Lower 
Bengal,  and  generally  over  India. 

Subfam.     CIRCAETINiB. 

Genus  CIRCAETUS,  Vieillot. 

C.  gallicus  ( PI  Enl  413.^ 

Byn.  Falco  gallicns,  Omelin. 

F.  brachydactrlus,  Temminck/ 
F.  lencopsis,  Bechstein. 
F,  longipes,  Wilson. 
'Aquila lencjimphomTna,  Borkh. 
A.  pygargos,  Brisson. 

Sap-marUo,  ('  snake-killer'),  Beng.  :  8amp'' 
mar  (ditto),  H. :  Mulpatu,  Can.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope, Asia^  and'Africa.  Common  on  the  plains 
of  India,  preferring  an  open  country.  It  preys 
chiefly  on  snakes. 

Oenus  H^MATORNIS,  Vigors. 

ff.  cheela  (Gould's  Century,  pi.  I.) 

Syn.  Faloo  cheela,  Latham. 
H.  nndulatus.  Vigors. 
CircSetns  nipalensis,  Hod^on. 
H.  etBnteo  bacha,  apad  Franklin  arid  Sykca. 
F.  slbidos,  Cav..  and  Buteo  melaiiotis,  Jerdon,' 
the  young, 

Tilairhaj  (*  spotted  Hawk'),  Beng. :  Sahchitr 
C  full-crested'),  young.  Goomcau'-mooyf/ala, 
Mahr.  :  Doung'tswon,  Arracan.  Inhabits  In- 
dia generally  :  extremely  common  in  Lower 
Bengal ;  preferring  a  jungle  country,  with  shal- 
low jheels  and  tanks,  where  it  preys  much  on 
frogs  which  it  clutches  in  the  mud. 

H.  bido» 

Syn.  Falco  bido,  Horsfield,  Ler.  Ois  d'Afr.  t.  15. 
F.  bacha  (?),  Dandin. 
F.  cheela,  var.? 

Bido,  Javan.  Inhabits  Malay  countries^ 
Afnca? 

Subfam.    GIRCIN^, 

Gemis  CIRCUS,  Lacepede. 

0.  aruginosus  (Gould's  B.  E!  pi.  32). 

Syn.  Faloo  emginosQS,  L. 
F.  ruf  us,  Omelin. 
F.  arondinaceus,  Bechstein, 
Accipiter  circus,  Pallas. 
Circus  palastris,  Brisson. 
C.  varicgatasj  bykcs. 

O.  rufus  var,  indicus,  and  C.  Sy Vcsi,  Lc^pod. 
Konta  Falcon,  Mnskooroo  Falcon,  and  KufouS' 
cared  Falcon,  Latham. 
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Ch'oa  or  Mat  Chil  ('  Meadow  Kite'),  Beng. 
(o:eneric) :  Kvtar,  and  KuUiksir  (capped),  Hind. 
8i^d  Sira  ('  white-headed')^  and  Tika  Bauri 
(Hawk  with  the  tika  frontal  mark),  (B.  Ham). 
Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

C,  cyaneus  (Gould's  B.  E,  35), 

Sym.  Falco  cyaneus,  Linn. 

F.  bohemicos,  albicans,  grisens,   et  montanns, 

Omelin,  &c.  &c. 
F,  uligiDosoa,  (?),  Omelin. 

TupooSf  or  ifoosh'khor  (rat-eater),  of  Kabul 
<Burne8).  Inhabits  £urope  and  middle  Asia  : 
replaeed  on  the  plains  of  India  by  the  next 
species. 

C,  Swainsonii^  A.  Smith  (Gould's  B.  E,  pi. 
34.) 

Syn.  C.  pallidns,  Sykes. 

C.  dalmaticoa,  Roppell, 
O.  albescens,  Lesson. 
Falco  herbaeola,  Tiekell  ?) 
F.  cyaneus,  var,  A.  Latiuus. 

DmHfnAl  ('  hand-soiler'),  Hind. :  Teea 
(Burnes,  from  the  Yoioe),  Derajat  ;  ^Panchuvi 
(E»  Ham)  ;  Inhabits  India  and  Africa ;  yery 
rare  in  Europe.  Less  Common  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal than  0.  cinerascens. 

C,  cmeraioem  (Gould's  B,  B,  p).  35). 

Syk.  Falco  cinerascens^  Montag;a, 
0.  Montagui,  Tieillot, 

Inhabits  Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa  :  all  In- 
dia ;  Ceylon. 

C  TneloTioleucos, 

Syn.  Falco  melaaolen^os,  Pennant. 

Pahataiy  H-  :  AbUk  Petaha  {'  Pied  Har- 
rier*? ;  Petaha^  &c.,  probably  from  the  voice), 
Nepal,  (H.)  Thin-kya^  Arracan.  Inhabits  India 
generally  inclusi?e  of  Ceylon. 

6mtu  P0LI0RNI8,  Kaup. 

P.  Una,  {Eardw,  III.  Ind.  ZooL) 

8y9.  CircQS  teesa,  VrankliQ. 
Astar  hydcr,  S|jkcs. 
Zoggnn  Falcon,  Latham. 

Tina^  or  Teetay  (from  the  voice).  Bind.  Inha- 
bits plains  of  India,  where  very  abundant : 
never  met  with  on  the  mud-soil  of  Lower  Ben- 
gal, though  appearing  immediately  this  is  quitted 
in  a  westerly  direction :  Tenasserim  provinces  - 
Malacca  ? 

Subfam.     ACCIPITRIN^, 

Gmu%  ACCIPITER,  Kay. 

Aec.  niius  (PI.  Enl.  467,  418>. 

8YN.  Falco  niBQt,  L. 

F.  nisosirafli*,  Tiekell,  J.  A.  8. 11,  571. 

A.  fringillarius,  Ray. 

A.  DuMDmieri  apod  Jerdon,  Hadr.  Jotm.  X.  84, 

BassQD  FaleoD,  Latham. 

Baska,  female  ; — Btuhin^  male — Hind.  In- 
habits Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa  ;  in  India, 


numerous  in  the  hilly  parts,  ran  and  aecidenid 
on  the  alluvium  of  Lower  Bengal. 

A.  nisoida,  BIyth,  (J.  A.  S.  XVI,  727.) 

aiir.  Falco  aoloeniis  (P),  Bonfield. 

F.  cnenloides  (P),  Tennniaek,  P.  C.  110, 181. 
Bamatnin  Ace  fringlllarias  of  the  Appendix  to 
Lady  Kalfles's  Memoin  of  Sir  T.  S.  BsIBm,  b. 
6*9. 

map  Ballam  (P),  Sum. :  AUap  Alkp  LaU 
lar  (?)  Jav.     Inhabits  Malayan  Peninsula. 

A.  virgatui  (Jerdon's  UL  Ind.  Zool  pi  4, 
89). 

Snr.  Falco  Tirgatas,  Temminck,  T.  C,  199. 
Nisas  raiautas.  Lesson  (apad  G.  B.  Ony). 
A.  besrs,  Jeraon  ;  and  the  female. 
A,  fringillarins  apud  Jerdoa  Gatal. 
A.  Dossamieri  apnd  Sjkes. 

Basra  (dimunitive  of  Bat,  '  Goshawk'),  tod 
the  male— 2>^^t  (*  a  handful',  '  or  held  in  the 
hand'),  Hind.  Inhabits  India  generally,  bat 
chiefly  the  hilly  parts ;  also  the  Malay  Goun- 
tries  :  rare  and  accidental  in  Lower  Bengal* 

Genus  MICR0NISU3,  G.  K.  Gray. 

M.  badiui,  (PI.  Col.  308,  336). 

8tv.  Faloo  badins,  Qmalin. 
F.  Brownii,  Shaw. 
F.  Doisamieri,  Temmiock  (aecapud  %Wic 

Jerdoo*k  Catalognes). 
Aceipiter  dakhonensis,  Sjkes. 
Calcutta   Sparrowhawk  and   Chippadc  f i1m» 
Latkam. 

Shihra^  from  shikar  iama,  to  pursue  game), 
female,  CAipptick  (or  Chipka  Jerdon,  from  the 
voice),  male  H.  Thinkyet-ma,  Arracan.  labar 
I  bits  India  generally  and  Malay  countries,  bdog 
numerous  throughout  India,  and  in  Ceylon; 
not  uncommon  in  Afghanistan. 

Genus  ASTUB,  Bechstein. 

J  palumharius  {VI.  Enl,  418,  461,  423). 

Stn,  Faloo  p&lumbarias  et  F.  gentilia,  L. 
F.  galuBsriiis,  Gmelin. 
F.  atbeseeas,  BoddAert 
Aceipiter  astar,  Pallas. 

Baz  tut  Bas  Khani,  female,  Jurru,  male,  Hind. 
The  Kurungosh  is  probably  a  variety.  Inhi- 
bits Europe  and  Asia :  in  India^  confined  (ar 
nearly  so)  to  the  sub-Himalayas. 

d.  tHtirgaius  (Pk  Col.  808). 

iTir.  Faleo  trivirgatns,  RMnwardt, 
Astar  iodioos,  Hodgaon. 
A.    palambarias  apud  Jerdon,  91adr.  jDara.  Vt, 

XXIV,  85. 
S.  cristatus,  G.  B.  Grsj. 
Spisaetas  rniStinettts,  licCIellaiid,  ?.  Z.  8. 1^ 

Oar  (fort  or  Mountain)  Basrsr^  Manik  {^ 
teemed)  Baera,  Kotestoar^  (fort-chieftain),  U.- 
OAuriali,  frequenting  peaks),  Nepal.  Inhsbiu 
India  and  Malay  countries ;  being  confiaed  to 
the  hilly  parts. 

Subfam.    THBASAETINJEv 
Genus  PSEUDASTUR,  BIytk 
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Ps.  pacUoMim  (PL  Col  9). 

Siif.  Kaleo  paBcilonotut,  Cuvier. 
f.  »kotopteru»  I'r.  tf  u. 

Inhabits  S.  America. 

Genus  SPIZAETUS,  Vieillot. 

Sp.  nipalenM, 

6th.  NiMetiia  nipaleniit*  created  ▼ariety,  Hodgson,  J, 
A  fl  V   229 

9.  pateher.  Ibid.,  J.  A.  8.XI].  805. 
Falco  orientalis  (?)  et  F.  Lmceolatua  (?)  Temt 
ninck  and  Schlegel. 

Inhabits  Himalaya,  and  mouDtain  ranges  N. 
of  Sylhet 

8p.  Umnaetua  (PL  Col  127, 134). 

Siv.  ITalco  limaaetns,  Horafield. 
F.  caligatos.  RaJBes. 
F.  niveus}  Temminck.^ 
iimnaetiu  nnicolor.  Vigors. 
Niaaetas  nipalenais,  cn^Ueaa  yariety,  Hodgson, 

J.  A.  B.  V.  «29. 
H .  pallidoB,  ibid,  yonnff. 


Aq.  imperialis, 

Stv.  Fdco  imperialis,  fiechstein. 
F.  roogilnik,  GmeliD. 

F.  ferox,  and  Brown-backed  Eagle,  Latlian. 
Aqnila  heliaca,  Savigny. 
Aq.  biiasciatB,  Gray. 
Aq.  nipalensis,  Hodgson,  As.  Res.  XVIII.  pt.  11, 

13,  pi.  I.  ^     , 

Aq.  chrysaetos  apnd  Meyer  et  Jerdon,  Catal, 

Jumiz,  or  Jumbiz^  Hind. :  FrtUf  Bengal  : 
Wonlo,  Arracan.  Inhabits  8.  E.  of  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Africa,  Mymunseng,  Arracan,  and 
Nipal. 

J.  ncevioicUs. 

Syn.  Falco  naeTioides,  Cavier« 
F.  rapax.  Temmivck. 
F.  senfgallns,  Cuvier. 
F.  albicans,  Knppell- 
F  choka,  A.  smith. 

A,  fnlvescens,  fusca,  et  punctata,  Gray. 
A.  Yindhiaua,  Franklin. 

Wohhab,  also  Jimack  (vide  J.  A.  B.  XV.  S)f 
Hind.     Inhabits  the  Plains  of  India  and  Africa 


L^e  Falcoi.  Ba^j'Bagle,  and  probably  Jerwied   generally  :   but  not  found  on   the  alluvium    of 


Eaffle,  Latham. 
Lang  Tanjbikar,  6nm.  Warn  rawa*  8a v. 
Var.  Falco  eristatellus,  Temmlnck. 
F.  Lathami,  Tiekeli. 
F.  dnh^BS  (?},  GmeUn. 

8kak  Bt^\  and  Sadal,  Hind-  Inhabits  India 
and  Malay  eoiintries  :  the  crested  variety  found 
chiefly  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Sp.  aUoniger. 
Snr.  Niaaetna  albonfger,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  173. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  (Peoang,  Malac* 
ca). 

Sp,  f iertMTt. 

Sia.  Aatnr  Kienneri,  de  Sparre, 

6piiaetas  albognlaris,  Tickeil,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  466 

Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  Central  India. 
Subfam.    AQUILINE. 

Gam  EUT0LMAETU8,  Blyth. 

Em.  BondlU  (Jerdon's  III.  Ind.  Om,  pi.  I.) 

8iH.  Faloo  Bonellii,  Temminek. 
Aqnila  intermedia,  Bonelli. 
Aq«  faaciata,  Vieillot. 

^isaetnft  grandis,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.,  V.  930. 
N.  BiTcns  ?  apnd  Jerdoe,  Catal. 
Qesoeae  Eagle,  Latham. 

Moranga,  or  Morangi^  Hind.  Inhabits  S. 
ttf  Europe  and  Asia,  and  N.  Africa*    Nepal. 

Gmw  AQUILAy  Heyer« 

Aq.  ckrysaetaa. 

STir.  Falco  chrysaetos,  F.  fuWns,  at  F.  melanaetns  L 
F.  niger,  Gmelin. 
F.  melaaotns,  Latham, 
Aqnila  nobilis,  Pallas. 
Aq.  regie,  Lesson. 

lahabita  mountainous  regions  of  Europe. 
itt%»  and  N.  America,  -within  the  temperate 
zone,  Hinudaya  and  NepaL 


Lower  BcngaU 

A.  ncevia, 
8YW.  Falco  naerins  et  F.  nndnlatns,  Gmelin. 
A.  malanaetns,  Savigny. 
A.  danga,  Pallas. 
A.  bifasciata,  Homsch. 

^xOted  EagUj  and  Browi-backed  Eagte  var. 
A.  Latham.  Katanga,  Bakayari.  Jiyadiha 
(B.  Ham.)  Inhabits  S.  E.  of  Europe,  Asia^ 
and  N.  Africa.  Ooramon  in  the  Bengal  Sun- 
derbans,  and  found  likewise  in  Central  and  S. 
India. 

Aq.  hastcUcu 

SYff .  Morphnns  hastatns.  Lesson. 

Spiaaetns  pnnctatns,  Jerdon.  a   rrr 

Limnaetus  nnicolor  apad  BIylh,  J.  A.  9.  XIU 
128. 

Jiyadka^  and  Gutimar  ('  Cocoon-destroyer* X 
H.  Inhabits,  Common  in  the  Bengal  Sunder- 
bans,  and  found  likewise  in  Upper  Bengal,  and 
in  Central  and  8.  India. 

Gen^  ICTINAETU8,  Jerdon   (nee  Kaup>. 

J.  malaiensia^ 

ftm.  Falco  malaiensis,  Reinwardt. 

Aqnila  et  HeteropisetNeopus  peniiger,  Hodg- 
son. 
Kisaetna  P  ?  oviToras,  Jerdon. 
Black  Eagle,  Jerdon,  Catal,  and  Snp. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Nilgiris  ;  Malay 
countries. 

Genua  HIEEAETUS,  Kaupv 
ff,  ptHnatm, 

Sym.  Faleo  pennatns,  Gmelin. 

F.  lagopae.  Bennl  variety,  Latham* 
AqniU  minnu,  Brehm. 
Spisaetus  mihuides,  Jerdon. 
Butaquila  strophiata,  Hodgson, 

Inhabits  8.  E.  of  Europe,  and  Asia :  Indte 
I  generally. 
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Subfam.    BUTEONIN^. 
Genus  AKCHIBUTEO,  Brehm, 

A.  hemiplilopuB,  Blyth.  (i.  A.  8.,  XV.  1). 

Snr.  A.  cryptogenys,    Hodgson,  Calc.   Joariu  Nat. 
iiiat.  Vlli.  96. 

Inhabits  Tibet ;  Sikim  ?   Darjiling. 
Gemts  BUTEO,  Cuvier. 

B,  rufinus. 

Syn.  Faico  raftnuB,  Ruppell. 
B.  canesoenit,  Uodgsoo. 
B.  lougipes,  JerdoD. 
Circus  pectoralis  (P),  Vieillot. 
Nasal  Falcon,  Latham. 

Chuha  mar  (*  Rat-killei'),  Hind.  Inhabits 
India  generally  ;  plains  and  lower  hills.  In 
Lower  Bengal,  found  only  above  tKe  tideway 
of  the  river  :   aUo  N.  Africa* 

B.  vulgarity  Bechstein  (Jerdon's  III.  Ind. 
Om.  pi.  27). 

Stn.  faIco  buteo,  Lin. 

F.  glancopis,  Merrem. 

F.  variegatui^  Versicolor^  cinereus,  et  obsoletoi, 

Groeliu. 
B.  motaas  et  faaciatas,  Vieillot. 
B.  albus,  Daudin. 
B.  communis,  Cuvier. 
B.  Swaiusoni,  Fr.  Bonap. 
B.  montanus,  Nuttall. 
B.  rufiventer,  Jerdoo. 

Inhabits  northern  hemisphere  ;  rare  and  to 
the  northward  only  in  America.  The  loftier 
hills,  only,  in  India. 

B.pygmc^us,  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XIV.  177). 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 

Subfam.     HALIAETIN.lil. 

Genus  PANDION,  Savigny, 

p.  lialiaeius, 

SY2r.  Falco  haliaetas,  I/. 

?.  fluviatilis,  Savignj." 
F.  iadicu!«,  Hodj^son. 
Bengal  Osprey.  Latham. 

Match'inorol^  and  Bulla,  B.  :  MucJiereray 
H.  (Jerdon)  ;  also  Match-manga,  H- :  Wonlet, 
Arracan.  It  is  of  general  distribution  ;  the 
Australian  race  {P.  leueocephalus,  Gould,)  alone 
slightly  differing.  Common  throughout  India^ 
in  all  suitable  localities. 

Genus  PONTOAETUS,  Kaup. 

P.  ictkyaetus* 

Bis,  Falco  icthyaef  ns>  Horsfieid. 

Icthyaetus  bicolor,0.  R.  Gray. 

1.  plambeus,  Hodgsout  J.  A.  S.  VI.,  367. 

Xatch-morol  (*  Fish -tyrant*),  Beng.  :  Madhu- 
ya,  H.  (B.  Ham) :  Jokomaru^  Java.  Inhabits 
India  and  Malay  countries  :  common  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

P^  nanus^ 

Sxn.  Icthyaetus  nanus>  BIythj  J,  A.  8.  XL  802 «  and 
Xn.  304. 


Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Genus  BLUGKV 6,  Blyth. 

BL  leucogaster. 

Stit.  Faloo  lenoogaster,  Omelin. 
F.  blagma  (P),  Daudin. 
F,  dimidiatns.  Ruffles. 
F.  albicilla,  var.  ;  Latham. 
Icthyaetus  caltruugnis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  110, 

the  semi-adult. 
Haliaetua  sphennnis,  Goold,  yonng. 

Sampamar  Eagle,  the  semi-adult ;  snd  Ma- 
rUime  Ea^h,  the  adult,  Latham.  Thamfa-mof 
(*  snake-killer'),  Orissa  ;  Ko/tasa,  H. :  Lang- 
laui,  Sum.  Inhabits  India  ;  Africa  (t) ;  tbe 
Malay  countries  ;  Australia,  and  the  viciaity  of 
Calcutta. 

Oeims  HALIAETUS,  Savigny. 

H.  Macei. 

Sin.  Falco  Macei,  Temminck. 

U.  albiciUa  apnd  Vigors  and  HonfieU. 
H.  ossifragus  (P)  apud  Uafflts. 
H.  fulvigaster,  Vieillutk 
U.  albipes,  Hodgson. 

U.  UneatuB,  (the  young),  and  H.  uuoolor,(t]ie 
semi-adult).  Gray  (tiardw.  111,  LilZooL) 

MuteharaHy,Atttteh*mangffarfKorolyOT  U'tch- 
korol  C  Fish'Eagle'),  and  Baia,  B. :  i:olia,  or 
Oogoos  (Tickell)  :  Lang-laui,  Sum.  bbbiu 
Northern  India  generally  :  abundant  in  Lo«« 
Bengal,  and  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta* 

Genus  HALIASIUB,  Selby. 

ff.  Indus. 

8tn.  Falco  Indus,  Boddaert. 
F.  pondiceriauns,  Gmelin. 
Milvns  rotundicaudatns.  Hodgson  (yonng.) 

Saftiar  Chit  ('  Shiva's  kite'),  I>hobia  CUt, 
C  Washerman's  kite'),  and  Rumabofik, 
('Lucky-faced/  i.  e.  propitious).  Hind.  Kluma»' 
kari,  Sanskrit.  Bulla  Ookab,  Sind.  (Burnes), 
also  Pilyo  :  Tswo»-goung  phyoOy  Arracan  :  Lai»g- 
6o»£/o/,  Sumatra  :  Ulang^JavA.  Inhabits  India 
and  Malay  countries  :  extremely  common. 

Genus  MILVU8,  Cuvier. 
Jkf.  aUr, 

8tn.  Falco  ater  et  F.  anstrUens,  Gmelin. 
U.  govinda,  Sykes, 
Iff.  letoleus.  Lesson. 
M.  affinis,  ^P),  Gould. 

VhU  (from  the  voice),  or  Fariah  Ckil,  A 
Tswon  bop,  Arracan.  Inhabits  India  ;  Maltijan 
peninsula  (Penang)  ;  Australia  P  Kare  in  tbe 
eastern  parts  of  Europe.  An  abundant  suiniDtf 
visitant  in  Afghanistan. 

Pam.  VULTURIDiE. 

Subfam.  VULTURINiE. 

Genus  TULTUR,  L. 

Gidk,  (Himd).  Siukuni,  Beng.  Oid  Oernh 
Tickell. 
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8TV.  Y.  einereusiGmelin. 

V.  ftrrianas,  Temmidck. 

V.  impcrialU,  Tern,  (p.  c.  426),  apad  Jerdon  (ia 

epiaioUk. ) 
iBgyploa  niger  et  valgaria^  Savigny. 

Inhabits  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.    Nepal,  Assam. 

Genus  OTOGYPS,  G.  R.  Gray. 

O.  ealvus. 

8nc.  Valtur  calvas,  8copo1i. 
Y.  pondicerianaa,  Daudin. 

MuLlwGidk  (*  Priest  Vulture'),  H.  :  LaU 
maia  Skukuni  C  Hed-headed  Vulture*),  Beug. 
Id  habits  India  generally  :  commou. 

Subfam.  GYPIN^. 

Genus  GYPS,  Savigny. 
G./mIviu. 

m 

Stv.  YiUtar  falYns,  Gmelin. 

Y.  Kolbii.  Daadia  (apad  Dr.  A.  Smith  and  Q.  B. 

Gray.) 
Y.  perenopterav,  Pallas  (aec  Linnsas). 
Y.  Irucoeephalaa,  Meyer. 
Y.  indicas  apud  Jerdoo.    Catal« 
Gypa  Tulgaris,  $a?ig^y, 

Makordho  of  the  Mahrattas.  Inhabits  moun- 
tainoas  regions  of  the  Old  World  ;  Nepal. 

G.  indic9Ls  (Gray's  III.  Gen,  Birds,  pl»     ). 

Sts.  Yultor  indiooB,  Seopoli  and  Latham. 

Y.  brngalensis  apad  Temmiack  (Jerdon  in  epis- 

toU). 
Y.  tcnoiceps  et  tenairostrit,  Hodgson. 

Inhabits  India  and  Malay  countries  :  com- 
mon. 

G*  bengaleasis  (Hardwick's  211.  Tnd.  Zooi.J 

Sm.  Ynttor  beniralentii,  Gme1ia>  the  yoang. 

Y.  indicas  apad  Temminek  (yoang,  apad  Jerdon 

in  epiatoUL). 
Y.  chagaoan,  Daadin.  >  . ,  ^ 
Y.  leoconotua.  Gray.    (  ^**^'- 

Lengia.  Arracan.  Inhabits  India  generally  ; 
▼ery  abundant.  A  summer  visitaut  in  Afghan- 
istan. 

Snbfam.    SABGORHAMPHINiE:. 

Genus  SABCORHAMPHUS,  Dumeril. 

8.  papa,  PI  Bnl.  428.; 

8th.  Toltor  papa*  L. 

Inhabits  S.  America* 

Oentes  NEOPHRON,  Savigny. 

iV:  percnopterus,  PI.  Enl.  407,  429). 

STsr.   Voltor  percnopterus,  Lin.  (oee  Pallas). 
V,  leacocq)haIus  et  Y.  faicu%  Gmelio. 
▼.  gingiaijiaaa  et  Y.  albas,  Daadia. 
T^.  neleagris,  Tallas. 
T.  fuWos,  Boddaert. 
Y.  stercorarias,  La  Peyroose. 
IPcrenopteras  segyptiacas,  Stephens. 

Socmffra,  or  Soonda^  Scinde  (Burnes).     In- 
babita  warmer  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,   and 


Africa  :  abundant  on  the  plains  of  India  ;  rare 
and  accidental  below  the  tideway  of  the  rivers 
in  Lower  Bengal.  A  summer  visitant  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Subfam.     GYPAETIN^E. 

Genxis  GYPAETOS,  Storr. 

G.  barbatus,  (Edwards,  pi,  106). 

Btk.  Yttltur  barbatus  et  Y.  barbarus,  Liun. 
Y.  niger,  Gmelin. 
Y.  aarens,  Bfisson. 
Faico  roagnufl,  S.  Gmelin. 
Pbene  ossifnignf  Savi^uy. 
Gypaetos  grandix.     t$torr. 
G.  alpiuua,  Daudia. 

G,  leacocephalus  et  G.  melanocephalu^*  Meyer. 
G.  meridiunalis.  brehm. 
G.  barbatus  var.   oceidentalis  et  var,  orientalis, 

Pr.  Bona  p. 
G.  hemaehNlanua,  flatton  (with    dark  pectoral 

mark),  J.  A.  S.  III.  622. 
Bearded  Kagle,  Latham. 

'  Golden  Eagle'  of  English  residents  in  the 
Himalaya.  Urgool,  Masuri  (Hutton).  Cajeer^ 
or  FooTuaee,  Kabul  (Burnes).  Inhabits  mouu* 
tainous  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Tribe  II.— NOCTURNiE. 

Eam.  .  STBioiDiE. 
Subfam.    BnBONiNiE. 

Genm  NYCTEA,  Stephens. 

N.  nivea.  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi.  43). 

Snr.  Strix  nivea,  Daadin. 
8tr.  ayctea,  Linn, 
a.  Candida,  Latham. 
N.  erminea,  Stephens. 

Inhabits  Arctic  circle,  migrating  within  the 
northern  temperate  zone. 

Gen,\is  BUBO,  Sibbald. 

B.  orientalis,  (PL  Col.  174,  229/ 

STir.  atriz  orientalis,  Uorsfield. 
S.  sumatrana.  Raffles. 
8.  Strepitans,  Temminek. 
B.  et  HuhuK  uipaleusis,  Hodgson, 
fi.  pectoralis,  Jerdon. 

Inhabits  Himalaya,  S.  India,  and  Malay  coun- 
tries. 

B.  maximus,  Sibbald  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi.  37). 

Stw.  atrix  bubo,  L. 

b.  atheniensis,  Daudin. 
B.  earopeeus,  Lesson. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  N.  Asia  ;  Himalaya  ? 

5.  bengalensis  (Gould's  *  Century,'  pi.  3). 

Stn.  Otns  bengalensis,  Franklin. 

Bubo  eaveaiens  et  Urrua  Ciivearea,  Hodgson. 

Ghoogoo,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India  ge- 
nerally :  Afghanistan  :  but  not  met  with  below 
the  tideway  of  the  rivers  in  Lower  BengaL 

B.  wnbratus, 

Syw.  Urrua  ambrata,  Blyth  J.  A.  8.  XIY.  180. 

Striz  cororaander,  coromandra,  et   coromandeli* 

CA,  auctorum  ? 
Str.  coromanda*  var.,  Lathav, 
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InhabtU  India  generally. 
OentLs  AS  10,  Brisson. 
A.  otus  (PL  Erd.  29^. 

stir.  Strix  otns,  L. 

8tr.  soloQiensis,  Gm. 
Otas  europseos,  Stephens. 
0.  oommanu.  Lesson. 
O.  vulgaris,  fleming. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  Himalaya. 
A.  brach^otus  (Gould's  B.  E,  pi.  40). 

Stn.  strix  brachyotms,  Gmelio. 

Str.  alula,  8.  segolius,  et  8.  aoeipitrina,  Pallas. 

8.  arctica,  Spamnan. 

8.  tripeanis,  schrank. 

8.  palttstris,  Smies. 

S.  brachyura,  NilsoD. 

iSraohyanu  palnstris,  Qoald. 

Chota  Ohooghoo^  U.  (Jerdoo).  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  N.  and  8.  America,  Cal- 
cutta. 

Gmu9  SCOPS,  Savigny. 

Sc.  aldravandi.  Bay  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi  48  ; 
Jerdon's  lU^  IncL  Om.^  pi.  41^  ohesnut  va- 
riety). 

Stw.  strix  scops,  Linnsus, 

btr.  aorcH  et  8.  giu,  8eopoli« 

8.  camiolics,  Omelia* 

So.  europsBus,  Lesson. 

Sc.  senegaleiuiis,  swaiosoa* 

8c,  capensis.  Smith. 

8c.  suDia  (ehesDot  Tariety),  tad  S.  pennata  (grey 

variety),  UodgsoD. 
Sc.  MHlayanas,  A.  Hay. 
Ephialtes  spilocephalus,  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  8 

(P)  Lai^  specimen  in  immature  plumage  P 
Otns  Scops  japonicns,  Tern,  apud  O.  it.  Gray. 
Strix  bahkaiD»u  (P>  Tannanf. 

ChUia  Gool,  Telinga  (Jerdon)  :  Chugad  Ku- 
iialy  or  Sunya  Ktuial,  Nepal  (H.)  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Himalaya ;  Pen. :  of 
ludia,  Calcutta. 

A.  lempiji,  (PI.  CoL  99^. 

(Var.  A.  Malayan  race,  in  general  deeply 
tinged  with  fulvous.) 

8rsf.  Strix  lempiji.  Horsfield. 
Str.  noctnls,  Ueinvardt. 
Scops  javanicns,  Lenon. 

Lempiji^  Java.  (Var.  B.  Larger  race,  but 
seldom  tinged  with  fulvous  :  inhabiting  the  Hi-  j 
malaya,  Assam,  Sylheti  aud  Arracan.)  8c.  lettia, 
Hodgson.  TharJcavi  Ckugad^  or  Lattya  Kudyal^ 
Nepal  (H.)  (Var.  C.  Ordinary  Indian  race 
resembling  the  last,  but  generally  smaller  and 
greyer  in  colour, — being,  when  slightly  tinged 
fulvesoent,  the  Sa^  Umpiji  apud  Jerdon  of  Ma- 
labar and  Ceylon.  /  So.  ItUirndtk  et  griseus, 
Jerdon  Inhabits  (in  di£Ferent  varieties.)  India, 
China  (1)^  and  the  Malay  countries.  Ma- 
lacca (the  undoubted  lempijiy  Var*  B.  F.  N. 
W.  Himalaya.  Nepal.  Arracan  (Ramree.)  Co- 
romandel  Coast  (sent  as  lettioidei,  Jerdon)  : 
and  two  from  Malabar  (sent  as  lempiji')  T.  C« 
Jerdon,  Esq.   (IS44-6).    Specimen  (resemb- 


ling last),  from  Ceylon.    E.  L.  Layard,  Em. 
(1849.) 

Genus  KETUPA,  Lesson. 
£.  flavipen. 

Stn.  Cultrungnis  flayipes.  Hodgson,  J>  A.  8.  XV, 

Inhabits  Himalaya  only  (so  far  as  hither- 
to observed). 

K.  ceyloneniii. 

Stn.  Strix  ceylonensis.  Gmelin, 

Str.  Leschenanitii,  Temminck, 
8.  Hardvickii,  Gray. 
8.  dumetieola.  Tickell. 
Cttltranguis  nigripes,  Hodgson. 

Ulu  (generic),  H. :  also  Amrai  ha  Qhoogh^^ 
H.  (Jerdon)  :  UHum^  Beng.  :  Tee-dook,  Am- 
can.  Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Arracan; 
Tenasserim.  Very  common  in  Lower  Bfl&gil, 
near  Calcutta, 

K.  javaneHsis,  hetBon. 

But.  Strix  ketnpn,  Horsfield. 

Str.  ceylonensis  apud  Temminek. 

Tamba^  or  Kelombo  RcUonapjfe ;  Hania ; 
Burong  Felow  ;  Malayan  :  Blo-Kettipk  hn» 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago ; 
rare  in  Arracan.     Specimen  from  Jan. 

Subfam.     ATHENINJ:- 

Genus  NINOX,  Hodgson. 
N.  scutulatus  (PI.  Col.  289.) 

&XN.  8trix  scutulata,  Raflles. 
8tr.  hirtuta,  Temminek. 
8.  lugubrin.  Tickell. 
Nioox  nipaiensis.  Hodgson. 
Atbeae  malayenaw,  Kytoa. 

Kai  Pancha^  Beng.  ;  Choghud  Betrakf  H* 
Jerdon)  :  Kheng-boop^  Arracan  :  Bojok  Wd\ 
Malayan.  Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Tenaase- 
rim  provinces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra: 
not  rare  in  Lower  Bengal.  Madagaacar  (Dr. 
A.  Smith,  /t/r.  Zool.  p.  163). 

Genus  ATHENE,  Boie. 

Ath.  cuculoides  (Gould's  '  Centnry,'  pi.  4). 

6m.  Noctaa  cucnloidaa,  'Vigors. 
N.  auribarbis,  Hodgson, 

D^zee^geei,  Arracan.  Inhabits  Himalaya; 
Assam  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenaaserim  ;  China. 

Aib.  radioUa. 

Srw.  Strix  radiata,  Tickell,  J.  A.  8.  TI.  573  (ISS). 
Athene  er>thropttrtts,  Gunld.    P.  Z.  8.  l^hh 

136. 
KoetuA  perlineats,  Hodgson. 
N,  cncttloides  apud  Jerdon,  Catal. 

Jufigli  Choghud,  H.  (Jerdon)  :  CJkoU  Kd- 
paneha,  Beng-  :  Chugad,  Nepal  (H)  Inhabit! 
most  parts  of  India  ;  sub- Himalayan  region: 
never  on  the  alluvium  of  Loirer  Bengal,  but 
appears  immediately*'— this  is  quitted  ia  a  west* 
erly  direction. 
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M.  malaUtkAy  Blyth  (J.  A.  8.  XT.  280). 

.    8n.  A.  eattanopton  aptd  Jerdom  tspp* 
lahabiU  Malabar. 

il/ii.  cattanotus,  Blyth. 

8TV.  Ath.  ewfonopten  *pad  Blyth«  J.  A,  S.  XV.  280. 

InliabitB  GeyloD,  (where  common. 
la.  brama  (PI.  Col  6SJ. 

Snr.  Strix  brama,  Temmiock. 

8tr.  peniea?  Nout.  Diet  d*  Hist.  Nat 
Noetua  indiea,  Jfranklin. 
It.  tanyenaii,  Hodgaoo. 

Kaioria  Pencha,  Beng. :  Ohngad,  or  Choghud, 
H. :  Panglak,  Mahratta.  Inhabits  India  gene- 
rally to  foot  of  Himalaya  ;  extremely  common 
in  Lower  Bengal  :  Persia,  at  about  Erzeroum« 

Ati.  nactua  (Gould's  S.  B.  pi.  48). 

&TJI.  Strix  noctoA,  Betsins. 

8tr.  pasaei-ina  apad  Latham  and  Temminck. 

IL  B«dipe0>  NilMOD. 
I  Roctna  Teterum,  Lielitenstein. 

!  Athene  gyainopae,  (P),  Hodgsen, 

Ath.  baetrianni,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  776. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  N.  and  W.  Asia  ;  Af« 
ghanistan  ;  Himalaya  (?)  ;  N.  Africa. 

ja.paueriua  (Gbuld's  P.  £  pL  50). 

Bm.  St^ix  panerina^  Lunuftns. 
8tr.  pjgnuBa,  Bechstein. 
str.  acadiea,  Temminck. 

lohabits  N.  Europe  and  Asi*. 
Aik.  Brodiei. 

SfB.  Voetna  Brodiei,  Bwtoa.  P.  Z.  B.  1835,  p.  IBS. 
N.  tnbiger  and  Athene  baadia,^Hodg8on. 

Inhabita  Himalaya. 

Sabfam.    STBNIIK^. 

Genus  STRNIXJM,  Savigny. 

8.  iMdrani,  Gray's  111.  Gen,  Pirdi,  pi  14). 

Sm.  strix  mdnni,  Sykea  (vMe  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  463). 
Uhda  F  et  BnUca  newareaait,  Hodgson, 
B.  monticola,  Jerdon, 

Ntmar^  Nepal  (H).  Inhabits  India  generally, 
moantainons  parts  ;  Ceylon  :  Malayan  penin- 
sula. 

8.  sinemse  (Hardw«  III.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Stv.  strix  tineneis,  (P),  Latham. 
Btr.  grientalia,  Shaw. 

Inbabita  most  parts  of  India,  to  foot  of 
HioDJiJaya :  not  Lower  Bengal  (at  least  below 
Uie  tideway  of  the  rivers).     China  ? 

S.  nwicoUm^  Hodgson  (J.  A.  S.  XIY.  185  ; 
IV.  9  ;  XVL  464).  Kemark.  This  is  pro- 
bftUj  a  Himalayan  variety  of  S.  aluco.  Gould, 
ttitiAgiiiahed  by  its  generally  larger  si^e,  darker 
cokMir,  and  the  usually  greater  development  of 
Ih0  tMaarersB  markinga  of  the  plumage.  In- 
babila  Himalaya. 

Sabfam*    STSIGIN^. 


Genus  PHODILUB,  Is.  Geoffrey. 

Ph.  hadius  (Horsfield's  Zool.  Pes.  in  Java* 
Pl.      ). 

StN.  Strix  badia.    Horsfield. 

JFowo-mtui,  or  KdUmg  tdm,  Jav.  Inhabits 
Nepal ;  Sikim ;  Assam ;  Arracan  ;  Malayan 
peninsula  and  archipelago. 

Genus  STRIX,  L.  (as  restricted). 

•  Str.  flwM/meat  L. 

Srir.  8.  jaTaniea  apad  Sykes  and  Jerdon. 

Lakkhi  or  Jakkhi  Pencha,  P, :  Kareya,  or 
Kurcdl,  H.,  vulgo  Pooree  Chooree,  Jerdon. 
jUei,  Bhagulpore.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
Africa  ?  N.  America  ?  vidniiy  of  Calcutta. 

Oenus  GLAUX,  Blyth. 

Gl.  javaniea  (?),  Jerdon*8  lU.  Ind,  Om^ 
pl.  30). 

8xir.  Strix  jaTaiica  de  Wormb,  apad  Latham  (vide 
J.  A.  8.  XIV.  18«). 
Btr.  taadida,  TiekeU,  J.  A.  S.  II.  67S. 
8.  Longimembria,  Jerdon. 

Inhabits  plains  of  India :  very  rare  on  the 
mud-soil  of  Lower  Bengal,  within  the  reach  of 
the  tide.  A  specimen  from  S.  India  was  pre- 
sented by  T.  C.  Jerdon,  Esq.  (1842). 

Order  III.  INBESSOBSS.  Sob-Order.  PIG  JL 
L.  (modified).  Tribe.  STNBACTYLI, 
Cuv.  (modified). 

Eam.  BUCEROTIDiE. 

Sub.  fam.    BUCEEOTINJ;. 

Gmms  BUGEBOS,  L.  (Blian'es  Beng.,  ge^ 
nerio). 

P.  CewcOus,  Shaw.  fjO.  Pes,  XVIII,  pt.  IL 
pl.         Gould's  C&ntury^  pl.        )• 

Stv.  B.  bicornis  (F).  Linn. 
B.  homrai,  Hodgson, 

Pan  Rao  Jungle  King),  Masuri :  Homrai^ 
Nepal :  Young-yeng,  Arracan  :  Juggang  Papan, 
Sumatra  :  Concan,  Malay.  Inhabits  extensive 
hill  forests  of  all  India  ;  Assam  ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenasserim  •  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra  ; 
Philippines  r 

P.  rhinoceros  L.  (Pl.  Pnl,  934> 

SxN.  B.  niger.  Shawnee  (Vieillot).*) 

>Yonng. 


B.  lyltvstTia,  Vieillot 
B.  diadematos,  Drapiez. 


Jvjggmg  DantOy  Malay  :  RouigJcol,  or  Jang^ 
rang,  Java.  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and 
Archipelago. 

jS.  hjdrocorax,  L.  (Pict,  Class.*  Hist  J^at, 
Atlas,  pl.  23,  fig.  2.) 

Sra.  B.  bioomisi Tar..  Shaw. 
B.  cristatut,  Vieillot 
B.  platyrhynchos,  Paancnw  J.  A,  S,  X»  65t« 


Inhabits  Moluccas, 
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B.pica,  Scopoli,  (Fl.  Erd.  81 3> 

S7N.  B.  malabaricQS,  var.  B.  Latham. 

B.  monoceros,  and  probably  6.  vioUoeatf  Shav. 

Bcegima  Dunnase,  "White,  As,  Res*  IV.  119, 
Inhabits  Indian  peninsula ;  Ceylon  ?  Goom- 
soor,  Kuttack. 

B,  affinis,  Hutton,  J.  A.  S.  XVIIl. 

Inhabits  Deyra  Doon. 

B.  albirostris,  Shanr,  Vieillot,  (Lev.  Ois, 
Ear.f  pi.  14). 

Stn.  B.  malabaricnst  Latham. 

B.  fenoogaster,    Bljth.    J.   A.  8.  X.  922  (the 
young). 

Auk'khyeng,  Arraknn.  Inhabits  Midnapore 
district;  Rajmahal ;  Monghyr ;  Nepal ;  Assam  ; 
Sylhet ;  Arakan;  Tenasserim  provinces  :  never 
in  Malabar,  or  S.  India  :  replaced  by  B.  affinis 
in  the  Deyra  Doon,  which  merely  diflFers  in 
being  constantly  of  the  larger  size  of  B.  pica, 

B.  initrmedmsy  Blyth,  (J.  A.  S.  XVI.  994.) 

Stit.  B.  violaeens  of    Wagler,  apud  Lord   A.   Hay 
Madr.  Jonrn.  XIII.  148. 
probablv    B.   malabariens   of    Somatn*    apad 
Baffles. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  (in  latitude  of 
Penang) ;  Sumatra  ? 

B-  m  alayanus,  Raffles,  (PL  Col.        } 

0Tir.  B.  anthncinna*  Temminck. 
B.  bicolor,  Eyton. 

B.  EUiotti,  A.  Hay  (vi^c  J.  A.  8.  XVT.  995). 
B.  albirostris  of  Java  (P),  apud  Horafield. 
Kiki  (P).    Malay  :    Angka    Angka    ^P),   Sun ; 
Klinglingan  (P),  Java. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra ;  Java? 
Moluccas  ? 

B  niffrirostns,  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XVI.  995). 

Stn.  B.  malayanua  apod  Lord  A,  Hay,  Madr.  Jonm* 
XUl.  151. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

B  birostrisj  Scopoli,  (Lev.  Ois,  Bar,,  pi.  15.) 
Stn.  B.  ginginianns,  Shaw. 

PttUeal  Dunnaset  White,  As,  Res,  IV,  121. 
Inhabits  India  generally  (nee  Assam) :  never 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

B'  gingcUerms,  Shaw  (Lev.  Oia»  Bar,,  pi. 
23). 

Stit.  B.  bengalenria,  Gray. 

Inhabits  Malabar  ;  Ceylon :  never  in  Ben- 
gal. 

B.  galerliiu,  Temminck  (FL  Coh         ). 
Stit.  B.  carinatw,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  187. 

Mati  Sakawan,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan 
peninsula. 

B.  comcUufy  Baffles. 

Sys.  B.  logubris)  Begbie,  vide  Ann.  M.  K.  H. 
1946,  p«  405. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 


B.  exarrhcBtuSf  Beinwardt  (FL  CoL  211  j. 

Inhabits  Molaccas  and  Java. 

B,  panayensis,    Scopoli,   (FL  JSnl,  780, 

78i;. 

Inhabits  Moluccas ;    Philippines. 

B,  nipcUensis,  Hodgson  (As.  Res,  IVill. 
pt.  1,  2  figs,  of  female.) 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya  ;  hill  ranges  o( 
Assam,  and  Muoipur. 

B,pasuran,  Baffles. 

Stk.  B.  nificollis  apud  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII. 
176. 

Inhabits  Cherra  Punji ;  Arracan  ;  TenasMiia 
provinces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

B,  plicatus,  Latham,  Shaw  (nee  DrapieJ). 

Stk.  B.  obscnrus,  Gmelin. 

B.  Bubnificollis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  &  lU!  177. 

Inhabits  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim  provinoes. 

B.  goUeatus,  L.  (FL  Enl,  938;. 

Toko^  and  Burong  Gading,  Sam. :  TtMa*; 
Mantooa,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan  pemnsoli 
and  archipelago. 

Snb-fam.  lEBISOBINiB. 
Genus  lERISOB,  Lesson. 
/.  eryikrorhynchos* 
Stn.  tJpupa  erythrorhynchos,  Latham. 
Inhabits  S.  Africa. 

Fam.    UPUPIDJ). 
Genus  UPUPA,  L. 
U.  q>ops,  L.  (FL  Erd.  52). 
Hud-hud.  Hind.  Toung-bee-tsot,  Arrakan. 

Inhabits  Europe ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa.  Coa- 
mon  in  Bengal ;  also  Nepal :  generally  replaced 
in  S.  India,  and  Ceylon,  as  likewise  in  the 
Deyra  Doon,  by  the  next ;  though  occurriog  ffl 
the  Nilgiris. 

U,  senegaUnsis  (?),  Swainson  (?ide  J.  A.  * 
XIV.  189). 

Stn.  XJ.  minor  apnd  Jerdon. 

Inhabits  S.  India  ;  Ceylon  ;  Deyra  Doon; 
W.  Africa  ? 

Fam.    HALCTONIDJI. 

Genus  DACELO,  Leach. 

D.  monacha,  -^—  ? 

Stn.  D.  concreta,  juv.y  Temminck. 

Inhabits  Celebes  ?  Moluccas  ? 

O,  pulcheUa,  Horsfield  (FL  CM.  277;  Zod 
Res.  tVi  Java,  pi.     ^ 

Tengkirwaiu.  Jav.  Inhabits  MerguijMt^ 
layan  peninsula  and  archipelago. 

G&nus  HALCYON,  Swainson. 
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MtOA-rcmga  (^neric),  or  MiOclUmo^  (Ifft* 
rori),  H. :  Piw-ngyewy  (fceieric),  Arracan,  with 
the  prefix  of  Taheng  for  the  larger  species  and 
Glai  for  the  smaller :  JlHaka,  Malayan. 

H,  lemoeephdLui,  L. 

8nr.  Aleedo  c^pemiiB,  L.  {PI  OoU  599). 

5<iri^  JTofta,  Sumatra :  Tengke  BiOo,  JaVa. 

llalacea. 

H,  gurialf  Pearson  (J.  A.  8.  X.  63$). 

Sit .  E.  brunwoepa,  Jerdon,  Madr*  Joaro.  XIII. 

143.     ♦  «.  ,T   a 

H.  lencocephahwapnd  HortfieM,  F»  Z.  S, 

1839,  p,  156. 
(9«ruil,  Beng/:  i/«?ai    Poymc^  Mala<?ar 
(L  e, "  Jungle  King-fisher"),  Jerdoii,    lahabito 
India  generally .' 

'  M.  nimmroepUr^  Pearnoa  (J.   A-  S-  X. 
685). 
Inbabits  8.  Bengal ;   Ajrracan ;    Tenasserim- 

J?.  jmym«im  ("Pt  €bZ.  332,  894;.     . 

8nr,  Alcedo  amyrnexMisi  L. 

iBpida  bengalenma  minor>  Brisson* 

&<ia-Wfc;  ifaftjA^ran^ft,  Beng.:  EMila,  H. 
Jerdoa:  FUly  bucbua  (laaoyOt  *  laige'),  Ciugh. 
IntiabiU  India  generally  ;  Assam  ;  Arraoan  ; 
Tcnasierim  ;  Malayan  peninsula  j  Ceylon  ;  Sy- 
ria. 

H,  pilaris,  CI'l,  Col.  135;. 

Stk,  Aloedo  gulariBy  KnftU 

A,  melanopterus,  Teamiinoik. 

H.  ri)fieoUis»  Swainaop.  t>,  it  '  t 

H.  Bmyrneosu^var.  aJbogularia,  Blyui,  J. 
A.  S.  XIIR98. 

fenghe-aranff^  Ja?a.  Inhabits  Java  ;  Phi- 
lippinca ;  Madagascar  I?)  Vide  Ann,  M.  If.  H., 


,     V^n^tf^^hs^  (PX  Jaxa.  •  I^habUa  Malayan 
peninsula  ;  Sumatra  ;  Java  P 

T.  collaris. 

Btn.  Alctdo  ooUarifly  Scopoli. 
A.  chlorocepliala,  Gitielhi. 
Malayan  ▲.  aacer  (v.  aanctua),  Auct. 
Yar.  T.  oocipitalisy  Blytliy  J.  A.  S.  XV: 
28,  51. 

Tengke,  Java.  Inhabits  Bay  of  Bengal,  much 
more  common  on  the  eastern  side ;  Tenaaserim  ; 
Bengal  Sundarbaot ;  Sumatea;  Javii.  Nioobar 
vwrieiy  with  broad  white  or  rafoius  aupereiliuia 
{T,  oceipUaim,  Btytb);  Ordinary  variet5»  from 
the  Kioobafa,  particaluly  bright* 


*.  #.,  1818. 

H,  canmander. 

-  Sn.  Akado  coromaaderi  Latham, 
fl.  bonjmandelicua.  Vigors. 

Tengic.swmbo,  Java.  Inhabits  Nepal  ;  8ik. 
im ;  Bengal  SundBrbans  ;  Tenasserim  ;  €oro- 
fluode]  ? 

'  K  atr%capiUu8  (PI  Col  613;. 

.  Snr.  Aloedo  atncapUla,  Latham.    ^.   ^,  ^      , 
A.  'iMA^eniiifh  SMj^li  Onapphaable). 

Udang,  Malay.    Inhabits  eastern  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  ;  rare  on  the  weaMn :  Bettgal  I 
Sandarbana;  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipe- 
ligo ;  Chiniu 
;  ^!«m  TOOI BHAMPHUS,  Lesson. 

'  fitai  Saleyoii  ^varia,  Syion,  K  Z.  8.  1639^  p. 

101. 

Probably     H.-  ohkMroeaphaliw    (as  disttn- 

gifiahed  ftom  £(.  aacer),  in  2ooL  Append!  1 

te  La^  Rafflea'a  Memoirs  of  Sir  St.  Kalflea, 

p.m. 


Gdnug  GERTEE,  ^oie. 

C.  guHfUa  (Gould>  ;  Century,'  pi.  5). 

gxir.  Alcedo  guttatus,  Vigors.     ' 
A.  lugubria,  Temminck. 

Inhabits  Himalaya.    ■ 

iC  ftu2i9:(edwanls,  pi.  9). 

Syk.  Alcedo  radis,  L. 

lapida  bitcv^piatay  Snainson. 

Phatka  Match-rangay  B,  Inkahita^Asia  af  d 
Africa  ;  rare  in  the  S.  £.  of  Europe.  Speci« 
mena  from  S.  Africa,  from  Lower  Bengal. 
Ordinaty  Asiatic  Tariety  {C.  varia,  Slnckland) 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.,  Speci- 
men from  Greece. 

Genus  ALCEDOyUnn.  : 

J,  grandis^.myih  (J.  A..  S.  XIV.  190). 

.  In^abit^  Siikim  $  Assam:? 

A.  mgricansi  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XVI.  1180).' 

Brs  ?  A.  eUryzona,  Temminek;  Text  de  PI.  Col.^ 
aud  Kaup,  Yerh&DdlungeD,  &o.,  (1848)»  '* 
P-  77. 

Inhabits  Malacca. 

A.  ispida  L.  (PI  Eld.  Iiy. 

Inliabita  Europe ;^  W.  Asia:  Afghanistan? 

A.  hengcdensisy  Gm.     (Edwards,  pL  11). 

HMtth-ranffa,^. :  thoia  Kilhiia^  H.  ( Jerden). 
Raja  Whodan  (generic  for  all  the  small  spoeies),  ^ 
Malay  :  Mdl  Pilli  hudua  (pMhi,  or  'smaU'), 
Cingh.     Inhabits  India  generally  ;    Bar^aah  j  r 
Malacca;  China* 

A.  moluechnsis,  Blyth  (J,  A.  S.  XV.  11).  ^ 

Inhabits  Celebes  ;  Moluccas. 

I    A .  maningti^^,  Horsfield* 

Byk.  a.  aaiatlea,  Swainaon,  (Swaiason'a  ZooL 
111.,  lat  series,  pi.  56). 

Binti  Sum  :  MerUngting^  J^y*     Inhabits  Te«  > 
nasseriro   proviocesi;    Malayan  peninsula  and 

Archipelago. 

•    « 

A.  Wrw,  Horsfidd  (Zool.  Res.  t>i  Ja^Oy  pL ; 
Tem.  K.  Cot  239,  f.  1). 
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jHfenvngiing  Waiu\  or  Bf*ro»^-lWr«,  Jav, 
Inhabits  Java. 

Genvs  GEYX,  Lacepede. 

€•  ert/thaca  (Jerdon'a  Itt^  Ind-  Om-,  pi. 
25). 

'   Stn.  Alcedo  erythada  et  tridactyla^  Pallas. 
A.  purpurea,  Qtnelin. 
A.  rubni^  Boddaerti» 
C.  microaoma,  Barton. 

Dein^ngyBen,  Anracan  ;  Bii^'a  Whodan^  Ma- 
lay. Inhabits  India  generally,  but  rare  •  Lower 
Bengal :  more  common  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Bay»  southward  to  the  Straiu  of  Malacca. 

C.  Trufidoraa^  Strickland  (J.  and  %,,  III.  Om> 
pi.  552). 

Stn.  0.  tridaciyla  apad  Jardine  and  Selby. 
A.  madagasoariensia,  L.,  apad,  Latham- 
A.  purpurea,  var.,  Shaw. 

Binti  Ahang^  Sum. :  Ghuc1iak'^r<mg^  Jav. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula ;  Java :  never  in 
India. 

Fam.    CORACID-*!. 

'  fSenus  CORACIAS,  L. 

C,  pUeata,  Reinwardt  ? 

SvN.  ?  C.  Temminckii,  (VieiUot),  (Vail.  Ols.  de 
Parad«,  t  6). 
C.  papuensia,  Qooy  and  Gaymard  (Voy. 
de  r  Astrolabe,  Ols.  1. 16). 

Inhabits  Celebes  ;  Moluccas* 

C.  garrula,  L.  (Fl,  IM.  486> 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  N.  Afrifca  ;  W.  Asia  ♦  N. 
W.  ludia ;  Kashmir  ;  Mooltan  ;   Afghanistan. 

a  indicalinn.  (PI.  Erd.  285  ;  Edwards,  pi. 
326). 

Stn.  C.  bengalensisy  L. 

Garrulua  nsevius,  VieiUot. 

Suhzuh  and  NiUhami^  U.  (from  the  oolours)  : 
Xas,  Jfa/ir.  (from"  its  call)  ;  Kavolowa,  Cingh. 
Inhabits  India  generally  j  replaced  eastward  by 
C.  affinis.  . 

.  a  affinit,  HcClell&nd  <Qray*8  *  Illnstrated 
Genera  of  JBirds,'  pi-      ). 

Nghel-kha^  Arracan.  Inhabits  Assam;  Ar- 
raoan  •  ^enapserim  provincea. 

Gevm  EURTSTOMUS,  VieiUot. 
Ev,.  orienidlis  (PI  Enl.  61 9^. 

Stn*  Coraciaa  orientalis,  Linn. 

Eu.  faacicoUw  et  oyanicoUis,  Vieillot. 

'*Tiong  Lafnpie,  and  Tiong  JBatUf  Malayan. 
Inhabits  India  generally ,  China,  and  Malay 
countries;  Ceylon. 

Evf-pouiiJiGUB  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  II,  pi.  17). 

Stn.  Coraciaa  paeificua,  Latham, 
tt  '      •  Eq.  aUBtraliB,  Snrainson. 

Eu.  orientaUa  apnd  Vigors  and  Honfield. 
Lin.  Tr.  XY,  202. 


Inhabits  Australia. 

Pam.    MEROPIDiE. 

Genus  ALCEMER0PS,.l8.  Geoffrey, 

Jlc.  AtherUmU  (Jardine  and  Selby,  lU.  Onu 
pi  58).  .        . 

Stn.  Merops  Athertonii,  J.  and  S« 

'  Bucia  nipalenaiB,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  Y. 

860. 
Merops  cyanogularis,  Jerdon. 
Nyctiomis  amherstiaoa,  RoyIe» 

Pyatoo-nghety  Arracan.  Iiihabits  Dcyn 
Doon ;  2|Iepal ;  Assam  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenaaaerim ; 
S.  India. 

A.  amicia  (dwainson's  £ooh  IU,y  %\A  serin, 
pi.  d6$  PZ<Cbi.  310). 

Stn.  Merops  amiotua,  Temminck. 

Inhabits  Tenas«erim  Proyioctt  \  Mal^an  pe- 
ninsula. 

Qenus  MEROPS,  L. 

Jf.  apiaster,  L.  (PU  ShI  988). 

Stn.  M.  galilaBus,  Haaselquiat. 
M.  Bchdegliagha,  Forster. 
M.  chrysooepbaloa  (f),  Latbam . 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  W.  Asia ;  Afghaoistao. 

M.  persicus,  Pallas.  (Sav.,  Descript  ie 
rEgypl,  torn.  1,  pi.  4,  L  3). 

Stk.  M.  segyptiua,  Savigny. 

luhabiU  N.  Africa  ;  W.  Asia  ;  Sind. 

M.pUlippvnm.  L,  {PL  Erd.  215> 

Stn.  M.  Leachenanltii,  Levaillaat. 
M,  javanicuB,  Hor^eld. 

Barai  Barai,  Malay.  Inhabits  India  getie* 
rally  ;  Malay  countries ;  Ceylon. 

if-  9U7natranus,  Raffles.  (Grifiith^s  A^* 
Kingdom,  VII.  p.  422,  pi.  ).  Inhabits 
Malay  countries. 

Af.  erythrbcepkalus^  Latham,  (Swainsons 
Zoal.  lU.f  1st  series,  pi.  8). 

Stv.  M.  qointicolor,  Vieillot* 
M.  urica,  Horsfield. 

Inhabits  India  generally  (nee  Lower  Bengal) ; 
Malay  countries ;  Ceylon. 

Jf.  mridia,  L.  (Edwards,  pi.  183 ;  PI  M 

740), 

8tn.  M.  Lamarckii,  Cuv. 

M.  Orieutalis,  Latham. 

M.  Indicus,  Jerdou« 

Var.  M.  coromandua,  Latiiam. 

Bans^ad.  {'  Bamboo  leaf),  H. ;  HvrH 
and  pcUringa,  H.  ( Jerdon).  Mo-norgyte^  Ana* 
can.  Inhabits  India  generally ;  Arracan  \  Cey 
Ion. 

,Tribe  ZTGODACTTLI.    Division  I    (Defoii 
of  c«sca).     6ub-di vision  I.    (Climbers)* 

Fam.   PICID^. 
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hikkurphor^  Hind. :  Kattohra^  Beog, :  K^t- 
hvryck^  Masiiri :  TheeMouk^  Barm. :  OhitOy 
Malay  :  Tukki^  Sum. ;  Peatuk,  Jav. :  FtlU  hu' 
dtta  (aame  name  as  for  King-^hen),  Giogh* 

Subfam.    CAMPEPHILENiE. 
Oeiius  CAMPEPUILUS,  G.  £.  Gray. 
a  validus  {PI.  Col.  878,  402). 
Sin.  PicoB  validiiB,  Reinwardt. 
Inhabit!  Western  Malaaia.    Malacca* 
Qeifus  HBMICEBCUS,  Swainson. 

H.  canaUe  I  Lesson's  GenL  Zccl^  pl«  93  ; 
Jerdon's  III*  Ind.  Om.  pi.  40). 

8ts.  Picas  caneote^  Leanon. 

H.  cordatus,  Jerdon  (rather  amallor  race). 

Inhabits  Burmese  countries  (Arracao,  Tenas- 
aerim,  Pegu) :  also  8.  India. 

H.  concreim^    (PZ.  Col.  90,  f*  1,  2). 
Stv.  Picas  ooneretuii  Reinwardt. 
lohabita  W,  Malasia  ;  Malayan  peninsula. 
Genus  HBMILOPUUB,  Swainaon. 

H.  pulvendenttis  {PI.  Ool.  389). 

8Tjr«  Picas  pulyenilentaa,  Tern. 

P.  jaTODsis,  fodUL,  apud,  Honfield,  Linn, 
Tr.  XllI,  76. 

Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay  countries. 

jj.  Hodg9<miiy  Jerdon  {IIU  Ind.  Om.  pi.  5)« 

Inhabits  Neilgiris  ;  Malabar. 

J7.  jcwensU. 

Bnr.  Picas  ja?eD«i8»  Sorsfidld. 
P.  leacogaster,  Reinwardt. 
« Great  Malayan  Woodpecker/  J.  A.   S. 
VI.  962. 

Peatai  cayam^  Java.    Inhabits  Malay  coun- 
tries ;  Tenasserim. 

H.  fimebris, 

SiH.  Picus  lunebris.  Vatencieanes. 
P.  modestus,  Vigornj  P.  Z,  8. 

Inhabits  PhUippines. 

Genus  CHRYSOCOLAPTES,  Blyth. 

CAr.  sulianens, 

Stv.  Picas  saltaneua»  Hodgaon,  J.  A.  S.  VI. 
105. 
P.  stilctas  apud,  Jerdon^  Catal. 
P.  streoua,  Qould^  mentioned  F.  Z.  S,  1839, 
p.  165. 

Inhabits  India  generaliy,  chiefly  the  hill  for- 
ests, nre  in  the  plains :  also  Assam,  Sylhet, 
ArmcsDy  Tenasserim,  and  Malayan  peninsula 
soniliwajrd  aa  far  as  Malacca. 

Ckr.  goensU  {PI.  Ent.  696). 

Btv.  Pieas  goenaia,  Gmelin. 

Dendrocopns  Elliotti,  JerdoDi  Cats!. 
Chr.  mehnotos,  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  XII.  1005. 

Inhabits   Indian  peninsula  :   rare  in  most 
parta ;  conunon  in  a  feir  localities. 


./ 


Clir,  hanuUribon. 

Stn.  Picas  h»malribon,  Wagler. 

P.  spilolophaa,  VigofSi  P.  Z.  a  1830,  p.  9S 
(the  female). 

Inhabits  Philippines. 

Gems  BBACHYPTERNU9,  Strickland. 
Br,  ceyloHus  (IT,  not,  Forsch.^  13,  pZ.  4^. 

Stn.  Pioua  Ceylonaa,  Forster. 
P.  neglecitus,  Wagler. 
P.  erythronotus  (?),  et  P.  rubesceoa  (?)  Vieil- 
lot. 

Inhabits  Ceylon,  wheie  very  common. 

Br.  <mra/niius  CSdwards,  pi.  182 ;   PL  Enl* 
695).  { 

Sth.  Picas  aarauntiu%  L. 

'-    P.  bengalensiB,  Omelin  (nee  Horefield,  Linn* 
Tr.  XlII.  176). 
P.  nuchaUs,  Wagler. 
P.  Tibetttiasy  Katterer. 


P.  paarodes)  Lichtenatein, 
P.  bemii 


P.  hemipodias,  Swainaon. 

Malaoolophus  f   melaaochryQOB,   Hodgson, 

J.  A.  S.  VI.  109. 
Br.  micropuB,  Blyth,  J.  A.  &  XIV.  194. 
Var.  P.  cbrysonotos,  Lewon. 

Inhabits  India  generally ;  Ceylon. 

Qmu8  TIGA,  Kaup. 

T.  Shorei,  (Go«ld'a  *  jDentury/  pi.  49). 

Stn.  Picus  Shorei,  Vigors^  P.  Z.  S.  18:^1.  p.  1751 
J.  A,  S.  XIV.  193. 

Inhabits  Himalaya,  and  hilly  regions  of  S* 
India. 

T,  trntermedia,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  193). 

Inhabits  Nepal ;   Assam  ;   Sylhet ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenasserim  ;  Penang;  9.  India. 

T.  trufaetyh  (J.  A.  S.  XIV.  193). 

Syn.  Chryaonotoa  tridactvlnsi  Swainaon. 
Picvs  tiga,  Horsfield. 

Tukki  Besor  pf  Malays,  Sumatra.    Inhabits 
Malay  countries. 

T.  Bafflesii.  (J.  A.  S.  XV.  16). 

Stn.  picas  Raffleaii,  Vigors. 
T.  kbaram.  Lesson. 
T.  asoictus,  Gray,  i 

Inhabita  Malayan  peainsnla ;  Sumatra. 
Subbm.    GECININiB. 

Gemu  GECINUS,  Boie. 

&.  squamatus IGoM^B  'Century'  pi.  48). 

Stn,  Picas  aqaamatus,  Vigora. 

P.  dimidiattts  apad  Qardwioke  and  Oray 
(nee  TemminclL). 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Q.  strMatus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XII.  1000. 
Stn.  O.  aquamatua  apud,  Jerdon,  Catal. 
Inhabits  Himalaya,  and  billy  regions  of  S* 
India :  occurs,  tboagh  rare  on  the  plains. 
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G,  dhnidiatus, 

Stx.  Picua  diiDidiaiktis;  TeciUiiiok. 
P.  ViUio^  YieiUot 
P.  affioifl,   Rafflat,  4{nid  Yi^n,  in  Zool. 

App.  to  Lady  Rafflea^a  Mamoir  oi  Bir 

Si.  Rafflea,  p.  '668. 

a  vindaooiv  Bljtb,  X  A.  a  XIL  1000. 

loltabitB  Arracan  ;     Tenisaenm    proTlnoea 
where  common'.    Java. 


R  occipUalU  (Gould*«  *  Century,*  pi.  47), 

Syn.  Picua  occipitalis,^  Yigora. 
P.  barl>atu8,  ^^^7' 
P.  affinia  (I),  Raffles. 

'  Inhabits.  Himalaya ;   Aaaam  >   Tippers  ;  Te- 
tiasserim  provinces ;  Sumatra  ?  I 

Division  III.    (wiUi  created  nape.) 
(?.  flaviniicha. 

•  * 

Syn.  Picua  flayinuciui,  G«uid»  P.  Z.  8.  1888. 
p.  130. 
Dryotomua  flavignla^  Hodgson.  J.  A.  & 
.    Y.106. 

Inhabits  S.  £..  Himalaya ;  Assam  ;  Arracan. 

G,  chloropus  (Hardw.  III.  Ind,  Zool), 

Stn.  Picas  cUoro^as  et  chlorolopbosi  YieiUot. 
P.  nipalenaia,  Gray. 
P*  xahthoderua^  Malberba^ 

Inhabits  Himalaya  chiefly;  K.  India :  irare 
wx  the  plains. 

&  cMorapIuines'il.  A.  S.  IV.  16). 

Stn.  Picus  chlorophanea,  YieiUot. 

Pp  cblorigaster,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jouni.  XIII, 

189). 
P.  mentalia  apud  Jordooi  CataL 

Inhabits  S.  India  ;  Ceyloa* 

O,  malaccends^  (J.  A.  S.  3CIV.  193;. 

Syn.  Picua  maUuicenaia,  Latham, 
Le  Pic  de  Malacca^  Sooaarata 

<    Inbabiva  Malayan  peninsula. 

G.  meKtcdis,  (PL  Q>1.  38.i). 

Stk.  Picas  ihentalis,  ^exnminck, 

Inbabita  Tenasserim  proFiMCM ;  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula; Sumatra. 

G.  'puniceut  (PI.  Col.  423). 

Syh,  Pictts  ptitaicensy  Horifield,  Linn.  Tr.  XIII. 
661.  ' 

Cbryaonotua'  miniitos  apud  Evton  (1)  P 
ZLBk    1889.  p;  106. 

Tukki  Bajukarap  or  Beiaiu,  Malayan  (BaiBes). 
'Infaabila  TenasMrim  |  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Su- 
matra ;  Java. 

Division  IV. 


G.  pyrrhotis, 

Srv.  Picus  pynrbotia,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  VL  108 

Inhabits  S.  S.  Himalaya. 
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Bym.  Fioua  nibignioaas,  Eyton  (use  flwiinna^ 
:  jB.  W»  Afr.  U.  p.  160), 
Ft  malan<waater.  A*  Ht^j,  Madr»  Jonn. 
XIII.  158, 

Inliabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Germs  GECINULUS,  Blyth, 

0.  grantia  \1.  A.  S,  XIV.  I9«). 

Syn.  Picua  grantia,  H'CleHand,  P.  21  Sat39ip. 
165. 


Inhabits 

Qenns  MBlGLYPies^  Swiinson. 

Jf.  p0ctordlis'(Pl.  Oal.) 

Byn,  Picus  pectoraliB,  Latham. 
P.  marginataByReinWardt, 
?.  tnkki,  LsHOD. 
P.  luridua,  Nitaach. 
P.  faaciolatus  Llchtenatein.    . 
Hwmcercud  brumieua,  KyUm. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula* 

M.  tristU  (PI.  Ool.  197.  f.  1)* 

Syk.  Picus  triatia,  Horaaeld. 
P.  poicUophua,  Temmnck. 

Olato  Bawan,  Malacca  :  Tukki  Boreh  of 
Malays,  Sumatra  :  Plaiuk^waim^  Ja?k '  Inba- 
bits  Tenasserim ;  Malayan  paninauKa  ;Saiutni 
Java. 

M.  juffutariB,  Blylb,  J,  A.  S.  XIV.  195. 

Inhabits  Arracan ;  Tenaaaerim- 

Genua  MICROPTEBNUS,  Blytk 

M.phaiocepa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  IM. 

SiQR.  p.  rnlonotua*  Malberbe. 

P.  mfuB,  Latbam,  apud  Gray  (nee  Gmdia). 
Rufous  Indian  Woodpecker,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Bengal  ;   Nepal ;  Assam ;  Sylbet » 
Arracan  ;  Tenasserim  provinces. 

M.  gularis,   Jerdou,    Mc^dr.  Joum.  XIII. 
189.     Inhabits  Indian  peninsula. 
Syh.  Slight  variety  of  preceding  apeeiea  I 

m 

M.  hadius. 

Syn.  Picud  badina,  Rafflen. 

P.  brachynni%  YieiUot. ' 

TukJd  Kalabu  of  Malays  (Baffles).    Inka- 
bita  Malayan  pcninaula  ;  tiaiaaira. 

Sulifkm.    PICINJJ, 


Gmut  DIITOCOPUB, 

Dr.  marivtts  ( PI  Enl.  594). 
Syk.  Pictis  martiua,  L. 

Inhabits  Europe ;  W.  Asia* 

Genu$  PICUS,  L.  (aa  reatricted).     . 

P.  ttuconoiws,  Beehstein  (Naum.  8$i  t  66^ 

Syn.  p.  cirrisj  Pallas  apud  Qray*^ 

Inhabits  N.  Europe. 


f 


!$IBI«  pF  lA9T]Rt|r  Ai^  nomMmSS  AfSUu 


9m.  pi.  11^>  .....:..        .'  \ 

Snr.  P.  aflamiliBi  Natterer. 

Inl)iibil8  N.  W.  HimAkyai. 

P.  dofjeOcMk,  B.i^b,  J.  A.  &  ;)i:iV.  196* 

lokibttt  8  E.  Himalaya. 

P.  mahratt0nsU»  liathain  (Gould's  *  Cei^tu- 
fr/pl.  51). 

8ts.  T.  honno8oiimB»  Wagler. 

Inhabits  Jndia  generally  (but  never  on  the 
ifiaTium  of  Loirer  Bengal). 

?.  hunnifrofUt  Vigort  (QdiiW's  *  Ottitm^/ 

tU»).  ... 

Snr.  P.  aorifrons,  Vigors. 

inhsbfts  Himalaya. 

'  ?.  Macei,  Vieillot  (Hatdw.  Iff.  Ind.  £ool\ 

Snr.  P.  modiqa  trom  India^  apucl»  I^atham. ' 

Inhabits  Bengal  ;  Nepal  i  Assam  ;  Tipp^ra  ; 
Ualayan  peninsula. 

P' h^erythrus.'^^^om  iQmk]d*B  '  Oentury/ 
fl  SO).    l|ihabits  Himalaya. 

■  P.  eathpiarvui^  Hodgso9t  J«   A.  S.  XII. 
1006.    lahabiUS.  S.Him«bya. 

P.  minco^tta,  Biyth,  (deseiibed  as  fine  old 
male  of  No.  802  in  J-  A.  8.  XIY.  19}j.  In- 
babittSitin. 

P.  p^gnuBU9,  Vigors,  F.  Z.  S*  1831,  p.  44. 

Stk.  p.  triBoleDBiB,  lichtensteiA. 

lababits  N.  W,  Himalaya  ;  Nepat. 

P.  moluccennsi  Gmfilin»  (i^L  Enli  pi.  748, 

8nr«  P.  bicolor,  Qnelin,  apud,  Qray«    • 
P.  BOEukiT  ,  Temminck. 
.   Trip««T8iiB  aur  itQ8»  Eytoh. 

.    Tutky  lau,    Halayaii  \  Sumatra.     Inhabits 
Halayan  peninsula ;  Java. 

P.  canicapillus,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  m. 

8nr.Qa,f»eraai^ft«tt(TaH^tjii|P.  i^olttoseBai^ 

Inhabits  Arakan  ;  Teaaaseiim  ProvinciM.. 

P.  variegtBhu^  Wagler  (oec  Latham). 

'  6nr,P  moliioc«iiBis,   rar.  B,attd  Bro^vnWood- 
f«eker^  Lajtom^ 
iP«  molnooexisiiy  Hardw-  and  Qray.BL  Ind. 

ZooL 
P.  HaidwiekH,  Jeidon,  Hidr.  Jdum.  XIXI. 

lS8v 

Ca^tmporb'Woodpeokeir,  Latham. 

Inhabita  India,  southward  of  the  Himalaya. 

P.  fymnopih43blm4)8t  Blyth,  J.  A.  &   XVIII* 
lababiia  Ceylon. 

'  P.  «a/u^iraa<rM,Blyth  (desoribed  and  refen^d 
to  P.  nanus.  Vigors,  J.  A,  S.  XIV.  19 7 J. 

IftbaUU ? 


8v$tf4mt.    PICU8C<INJi: 

Genus  PICUMNU8,  Temnhiok. 

P.  innommakiiSy  Burton,  P.  Z.  S.  1835,  p« 
164. 

8tit.  Vivia  nfpalensisi  Hodgson,  J.  A  fi.  Vl.  107. 
Wee-  Weei  Nepal.    Inhabits  Htmala^. 
Getius  8ASIA,  Hodgson. 
S.  ahnarmis  <i*.  Col.  M 1,  f.  3). 
Stn.  PioamnuB  aikormii,  Temmlnok* 
Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

8.  ochracea,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  V.  7?8. 
Inhabits  Nepal*  t  8ikkim ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet  ; 
Arracan. 

•     Siibfam.    T^NOINJSr. 

.  e^u^JV^J^^LiA.  ... 

J.  torquilla,  L.  (PL  E^l  8^8).  Inhabits 
Europe  and  Asii^  ?  oommon  in  many  pans  of 
India,  Calcutiay  Eerozepore. 

Bubfam-    INDICATOBINJ;. 

Gmvs  INDICATOJl,  Vieilliyt. 

L  xarUhanatus^  Bjytfa,  J.  A.  S.  Xl.ltt* 
XIV.  198  (Jerrion's  JU*  Ind.  Om.  pl.-^) 
Inhabits  8ikkim. 

BubrdivisioD  IL    (FareherA)* 
Fan.    MEOALAIMIDiB. 
Qenus  M£GALAIMA«  Q^  £.  Orray. 
M.  virens  (Gould's  *  Century,*  pi.  44). 

Stn.  B.  grandis,  GmeliD. 
.    ,   Bucoo  virens,  Boddaeri* 

Inhabits  Himali^a;  Assam  $  Cberra  Pui^i  > 
Chiua-. 

If.  I%n4^  XTem.  PI  G^-  $22)« 

8tn.  B,  lineatus,  Vkillot^ 
B.  corviDOfi,  Teml 

Pho  goung^  Arracan.  Inhabita  Dejra  Boon ; 
Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Syihet ;  Tippera  ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenassevim  provinces;  Sumatra  (apud  Vieillot). 

M.  caniceps  (Vail.  Sarh.  t  38,  apod  Gnty). 

Stv.  B.liQoatos,  apud  Tickell.  J.  A.S.  21. 579.  ' 
Buoco  canioepi,  FiaakHn. 

JBurra  MassunUt,  Central  India :  fTociomra^ 
fl.  ;  Kootoorya,  Mahr. :  Xootur-kakee,  Can.  : 
E'&otiwreoU,  Oinghalesei  Inhabits  Indiati  peu- 
in4ula,.spri)itdiDg  Bothwavd  to  the  Deyta  Boon 
common  in  M^doap^r  j«agha,  aad  ui  Cetitral 
India  :  replaced  by  a  smalfer  and  dario^  racp  in 
Ceylon.  Specimens  from  the  Nilgiris  and  ^ci« 
mem  of  rather  smaller  and  darker-coloured  face 
frum  Ceylon  [B*  fsylamcus  ?  (Linn.)  -« 

Af,  viridis  (Jerdon's  111.  Ind^  Orn^j  pi.  26). 
Stx^.  Baooo  viridis,  L. 
I      Inhabits  Nilgiris  ;  MaTabai:^ 
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M.flavifrons  (Vail.  Bccrh,  t*  65)« 

Sth.  Bucco  flayifroDB,  Cuv. 
B.  aurifronSy  Temminok. 

Inhabits  Ceylon* 

Jf.  chrifsqppgon^  {PL  CoL  285), 

Stn.  Bucoo  ohrysopogpn,  Temminek* 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

M,  versicolor  {PL  CoL  309). 

Sisr.  Baoco  versicolor)  Baffles « 
B«  Rafflesiiy  Lesson. 

Takoofy  Malacca:  Takoo,  Sumatra  (generic). 

[  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra, 

M,  quadricolor. 

Srir.  Baoco  qoadrioolor,  Eyton,  P.  Z.  S.  1839.  p. 
105.  ^ 

B.  malaccensisy  7,   Bartlaab|   Bev.    ZooL 
1842,  p.  337. 

Inhabits  Malayai^  peninsula* 

M.  armillaria  {PL  Col,  89,  f.  I). 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Java  } 

M.  asiatica  (Vieillot,-  Oal.  des  Ois.,  t.  35). 

'  0YN.  Trogon  a^aticns,  Labham. 
f  Capito  cyanooolli9,  Viailiot^ 

Bucoo  cyanops,  Cuv* 

B.  csBruleofl,  DumeriL 

JBurra  JSassnnt-hairi,  Bengal:  Koop-khor 
loung,  Ar^acan.  Inhabits  Bengal ;  sub-Hima- 
layan region  to  Deyra  Doon,  aud  valleys  of  the 
lower  hills  ;  Assam  ;  Sylfaet  ;  Tipperuh  :  rare 
iu  Arraean. 

Ji,  FrarJdinii, 

Syn.  Bucco  Frankliiiii,  B]y th,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  167. 

*  Inhabits  S,  E.  Himalaya  ;  Cherra  Purji,  As- 
aam  ? 

i/.  phitijyperms  (Tem.  PI.  Col,  33 1). 

Stn.  Bucoo  philippensin^  Brisson* 
B.  flavigula.  Hoddaert. 
BL  iadicas,  Litliam. 

B.  flavicoUia,  Vieillot. 

B.  rubricoliis,  Cuv. 

B.  luteoB,  Lessoa  (albino  variety,  Jerdon. 

.>  Chota  Basmwt  bAiri^.  Bentcal ;  £ui'khora 
and  Tambayut  C  Copperamiih'),  H. :  Chanda, 
Sumatra  :  ICngku,  Java.  Inhabits  India  gene- 
rally ;  nee  Himalaya  :  Tippera  i  Chiltagong  ; 
^amree  (Arraean)  ^  Tenasserim  province^  ;  Pe- 
nang  ;  Sumatra  ;  Java  y  Philippines  ;  Ceylon. 

^.  rtiMcapilla(B€own'8  Zoology ^  pL  li). 
Wn.  Boooo'tabrioapUlusi  Qmelin* 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

M.  trimaculcUa  (Tem.  PL  CoL  536,  f.  1). 

8tn.  Bucco  trImacaUtuft,Qray. 
B.  frontalis,  TemmiDck. 
B-  DoTaucelei,  Lesson, 
B.  aostralis  apnd,  Baffles  nee  Hors0eld. 
B.  cyanoti8,BlyUi,J.A.  S.XYI,  465,  Arraean, 
variety* 


ii^e^^MS-dlMi,  Anfaean.  Inhabits  MaUiyan  pen< 
insula;  Sumatra:  with  distinct  variety  in 
Arraean. 

Genus  MEG ALOEHYNCHUS,  Eyton. 

if.  Hayii,  Gray  (apud  G.  B.  Gray). 

SvK.  Micropogon  fuVginoans,  Tenumnek. 
Calorhamphus  sanguinolentus,  Lesaon* 
Hegalorhynclias  spinosus,  £yton. 

AmpiSf  Sumatra :  Unkot  Besea^  Penang,  Ia<> 
habits  Mabyan  peninsula ;  Sumatra. 

Pam.     CUCULIDiE, 
Subfam.    CUCULINJ). 
GeMM  CUCULUS,  L. 

C.  gparverioidei.  Vigors  (Gould's  *  Caotorf/ 
pi.  63), 

Stn.  Ferruginous-necked  Cuckoo  (9»  Latfasm. 
Inhabits  Himalaya ;  NDgiris  ;  Malayan  pen- 
insula. 

C.  varius,  Vahl  (Hardw.  Ill,  Ind.  Zool.) 

Syk.  C.  fugax,  Horsfield. 
G.  Lathami,  Gray. 
0.  teauirostri^  Lesaon. 
0.  ejulans,  Sundevall. 
C.  ^Isicplor,  Hodgson,  variety  ? 
-Bhic^u  and  Bychan  Cuokooy  aud  the  Toong 
Sokagn,  Cuokooi  Latham. 

Chok^^lo,  and  Popiya,  Beug, :  Knpnky  ot 
Upttk,  H.  ( Jerdoii).  KtUii  pUta  (<  Sword  bird'), 
Telugu.  Zuhkai  (Custom-house  bird),  Dakhofl* 
Inhabits  India  generally  aud  Malay  coantries. 

C.  ttriatus,  Drapiez. 

Stn.  C.  micropterus,  Gould. 

C.  optatua,  Gould,  « Intr.  to  Bird«  of  Aw* 

tralia,' (Doubtlnl.)  i 

C.  affinis,  A.  Hay,  J.  A.  S.  XV,  18  (l«g»    i 

variety). 
C,  flaviventria  apud,  Strickland  [T,  J.  A.  S. 

XIII.  390. 

BourkotaJco^  Beog.  :  Kyphad-pucka  of  hill" 
men,  Masuri  (Hutton).  Inhabits  India  gene- 
rally, and  Malay  countries  :  Australia  P  Bare 
iu  Ji.  India. 

G.  oanorui,  Linn.  (PL  SnL  SII)« 

Stn.  0.  borealit,  Pallas. 

C.  hepaticus,  Spamnan,  var.  ? 

P'kvrp'hu,  Devra  Doon.     Inhabits  Europe, 

Asia,  and  Africa,  Daijiiing^  Calcutta* 

C  hirriatayamu^  Vigors  (nee  apud,  GodUi 
'  Century,'  pi.  54). 

Stn.  S.  saloratus,  Hodgson,  J.  A  S.  XIL  1HS> 
XV.  13. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  generally :  Tenasserim 
provinces. 

C.  poUocephalus,  Latham  (Gould's  '  Cenlur/ 
pL  54).  , 

Stn.  C.  himalayanus  apud,  Gould,  Cent. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  :  S.  India  rarely. 
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(7*  imuifoUntf    Ghraj    (Hardir«    lU.    Ind. 

Zod). 

Snr.  C.  flavns  apad^  Lesson,  et  J«rdoti,  Madr. 
Jonrn.  XI,  220  :  C.  flaTns,  IncL  Yar.  ? 
C.  lioeatns  (?},  Lesaon,  Traits. 
C.  niger  apud,  filyth,  J.  A.  $.  X{.  908* 

Pousya,  Mabr.    luhabita  India  generally • 

C.  mentlintu,  ScopoH. 

Sf5.  C.  flftvus,  Onoelin.  • 
C.  pyrogaiter,  Drapiez. 

Gedam,  Java*     Inhabita  Malay  countriee» 

C.  Sonneratiy  Latham. 

STl^  C.  rnfoviitatus,  Brapiea. 
C.  pravatuB,  Hoiafteid* 

Inhabits  8.  India  and  Mnlay  countries* 

Stlhgeaw  SUfiNICULUS,  Lesson. 

8*  dkrwroides. 

Sn.  Pseudomia  dJentroideBi  HodgBon^  J.  A.  S« 
VI  ir,  136. 
•  g.  Ingabria,  Ind.  Var.  ? 

Inhabits  India  :  Teoasserim  provinces  :  Cey 


S,  htffuiris, 

Stv.  Cucalas  lugubri%  Hor afield. 
C.  albopunctatna,  Drapiez. 

Awon'Awim^  Java*  Inbabita  Malayan  penin- 
taia  and  archipelago. 

SMhgenus  CHRYSOCOCCYX,  Boie.  . 

Chr,  zanUiarhynchos  (Uorsfield's  Zool,  Ee$, 
in  Java^  pL       ) 

Stv.  Cacnias  zanthorhyncbos,  Horsfield. 

Lampromorpha  amethyBtina,  Vigolv,  P.  Z. 
S.  1831,  p.'OS. 

Inhabita  Tenaaeerim  provinces  :  Malayan  pe^ 
ninaula  and  Archipelago :  Philippines  :  3.  £. 
Himalaya  (?  Gray). 

Chr- chalcUea  (P),  Temminck  (Pi.  Col.  102> 
I «). 

Stv.  Caenlus  maUyanns  (1),  filaffiea. 

Ghr.  amarigdinaib  Bly^  J.  A.  S.  XV.  58 
(nee  Swainson). 

•  Trogon  tnaoulatnB,  Gmeltn,  Brown**  III. 
ZooL  pi.  XilL  %  Sop.  (bat  tfaaapeoi- 
fic  name  quite  inapplicable). 

Inhabits  Hill    regions  of  India    generally; 
Arracan;   Tenaaaerim. 

Ckr,  haealis, 

Snr.  Cnenku  basalia,  Homfietd. 
lahabiis  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago. 
.  Asm  BUDYNAMYS,  Vigoifs  and  Hprsfield. 
£m,  orientals. 

8tv.  Chicoloa  orientalii^  Lift.,  the  malet 

•  C«  maoolatOB^  Gmelioi     )• 

vv«1  C'iDdicaa,  Latham. 

C.  niger,  Latham,  (Edwards»  pi.  S8>» 


Coel^  H. :  Koknl^  Benfc*  s  ta^\»^Tuk»  • 
female  Chide,  Java  :  Cowde'^oha^  Cingh.  Ia« 
habits  India,  CKiim,  and  Malay  countries. 

GeniU  OXYLOPHUS,  Swainson. 

0.  melaniileucos  {^gMXtdi  as  the  female  JEdo 
lio  Cuckow  by  Shaw). 

Stiv.  Caculas  TnelanoleQcoi,  Gmelin. 
(*.  edolins*  CuTier. 
Leptotomas  ,afer  f  pnd^  Franklin  and  Sjkea, 

Tppitfa,  Hind.  :  Kolu  Bufnd,  Beng.  :  (hlli 
Kohila  C  Milkman  Cuckoo)/  Telugu.  inhabits 
India  (generally  ;  Ceylon :  rare  on  the  eastern, 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  never  (?)  in  th^ 
Malay  countries. 

0,  coromandus  (PL  Bid.  S74,  f,  2), 

8tn.  Cncnlas  ooroTniuodns*  Ii. 
C.  coUaris,  Vieillot. 

Inhabits  India  generally  and  Malay  countrieSi 

Subfam.  PHCENICOPHAIN^. 
Genus  ?H(BNICOPHAUS,  Vieillot. 

Cadow  (generic),  Malacca. 
Su,b-Kenu8  DASYLOPHUS,  Swainson.    ' 
D,  super cUiosus,  Cav.  ^ 

Btn.  Ph.  super eiliost^s,  Cnv. 

Inhabits  Philippines 

Subgenus  PHCENICOPHAUS. 

Th.  pyrrhoeephalus  (Pennant's  •  Indian  Zoo- 
logy,'p.  5  > 

.-atlft  Qaeuiaa  pytroceplialaa,  Fositei; 
Ph.  leacogaster,  Dumeril. ' 

IfcUkoha,  Ceylon  ( Pennant).  Inhabits  Cey- 
lon. 

Ph.  melanogoHet  (Pi.  CoL  849)* 

Stk.  One.  meUiogaiter,  YMiUot-Htke  yonng  f 
ph.  calorhjfuchos,  Temminck. 

Inhabits  Celebes  :  Moluccaa. 

fk.  otrmrotirtB  (Vail.  OU.  cf  Jfr.  t.  224), 

BTH.  Caenlus  curTirostriih  Shaw. 
Ph.  tricolor!  Htepheas. 
»  Ph.  Tiriaia,  VieiHot. 
Cnculns  melanofcnsthus  apnd.  Baffles  neo  Ph.  me- 
laao^athust  Horsfield. 

Inggatiff  BoMsar,  Samatra*  Inhabits  Ma- 
lay countriea.: 

Subgenus  ZANCLOSTOMUS,  Sflrainioiu 

Z.didrdi.  ' 

Sth.  lielias  Diardt,  Lesson. 

Phoenieophans  tristii  apnd  Blyth,  J.  A  S.  Xlg 
928,    ■ 

Cadow  Kaekie,  Malaoca.  Inhabilt  Malay 
coanlries.       =  « 

Z,  sumatrambs. 

Szv,  ChcithiA  snmatranos,  Raffles. 

Fhoeaieophtta  CcaiRfaedii,  Giiay. 

Sepando,  Sumatra.  Inhabita  Malay  conn* 
tries.         -     «  .  • 
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I  a.  truM  (Belan j^r,  Toy.  pi     •).      /     ^ 

~^tN.  H«lia8  tn'fltis,  Xjesaon. 

.  PfaonleophaM  loeigiMadiitiii^  B^h, 

3<m  KukU,  B«ag.  i  Wa-pkorlai,  Axraean. 
Inhabits  Bengal^  Nepal,  Assam,  Arracan,  Te- 
nasserim  provinces,  Penang. 

Z.  viridirostris^  Jerdon  {IlL  IncL  Orn.  pi. 
8.) 

Stet.  ^(BoifiophHaB  JetdonS,  Blyth. 
Kuppm  Popya,  Hind.  Wdmansh  Kaki^  Tc- 
Ifegu :   ffandi  JTooto,  Ceylon   (Daniell) :   IfcU 
daudatta.   Do.   fLayard).  Inhabits  Pcninaular 
India ;  Oeylon. 

Z,  ya«afi*w  (Horafield'?  *  Zool  Res.  in 
Java,^  pi.    ').        '        ' 

BxVi  Phcsnieophuu  javanicot,  Horaileld. 
Coccysns  chrysogasUsr/ Temminclu 
•'  C.  fubrircMtrta*  DftifieE. 

Gbaljbeftke  Cuckoo,  Latham. 

Kaka  Apie,  Malacca  *.  JBv^nU  Kembang, 
Java.  liihabits  Malay  countries  ;  Tenasserim. 

Genus  RHINORTHA,  Vigors. 
Eh.    chloropKaa  (Belaager,  Fay.  pi.  1,  ihe 
female). 

Syk.  Cneulas  chlorophans  Raffles. 
C,  snmatranus,  Oavler. 
PhcBaicophauft  oaoieepa*  Vigon. 
Ph.  ▼iritfrosttU,  Eyton. 
.      '    B*b«lu»  iBidovai  et  B.  i)«rattoeUi.l4noiu 
Coccyttts  badias,  Grajr. 
AnadKiuu  niflu  et  A.  rafesoent  SwaunoB.. 

Slayai  See-saya,  Malacca.  Buhut,  StimatAi. 
Inhabits  Malay  countries, 

'Genus  TACCOCUA,  Lesson. 

T.  infusom.'BlfAy  3.  A.  8.  XIV.  30.0. 

InhalfitB  Taral  region  bordering  an  Nepal 
and  Sikkim. 

T.  afinis,  BIyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  19. 
.C  ^&&a^it8  Centcal  Indk ;  *Mednapux  juogfea  ; 
Bajmahl ;  Monghyc* 

T.  sirhee  (Hardwicke's  lU.  ML  Zool.) 

*  Eiii .  CentropM  silkee,  dray  •  _ 

C.  cacnloidee,  C.  W.  Smith,  J.  A.  9.  X.  658. 
OW^sts  ohiirngM^'of  &oyl«'e  Kst^ 

Inhabits  vicinity  of  Cawnpore ;  Deyra  Doon* 

STK.  Zandoetomna  airkee  apad,  JeidoD,  CaUU  • 
Inhabits  S.  India. 

•  ■  Cr^iii  CElNTkOFtJS,  Illiger. 

C  MiLhJta^  Hi|d. .;  Kitka^  Beog.  t  AUe  Que-- 
cuktf  Cingh.  :  .Soop,  Arracau  :  Bubui^  and 
Krcuhk,  l^B^lay. 

C.  eurycereus,  A.  Hay  (J,  A.  S.  XIV.  651.) 

gTir.  Cneulitf  biil>iitiu    apod  Hafllea,  tm   Centropna 
.    bmbaloa,  Horafield* 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 


a  phOippeusiay  ^Cvvie^  (HorafieUi't '  Zd^ 
Res.  in  Ja/oa\  pi.     ). 

aim  Caoblvf  agyp^qa,  vaf.  r;  l4ithaii« 
Qorydonjs  pyrrfaopteroa,  fVieiUot, 
Orptropui  bubotoSy  Horsfield.  , 

G.  eattanopterua,  Stepbent. 
'     C.  fnaciatas,  C.  Vf,  Smith  J.  A.  S.  X.  8^9. 
"Varh  PolopMlvk  anatMis,  Stepheat. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Asia  t^nd  At^  Arehipelago.  , 

C.  cMorarkynchos,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XViU, 

Inhabits  Ceylon: 

0.  viridis  (Brown's  Zootoffy^  pi,  Xlll  <g. 

infra). 

snr.  Onenlnt  viridia,  Soopofi.  ' 

O.  bengalensis,  LatMO. 
C.  tola  apn^,  Ki^ea^ 
C.  lepidoB  et  C.  afllnia,  Hbnfietd. 
C.  cureila^.  koA  prab&Uy  C.  m^n^P^  l^f^**"* 
C.  dimidiatua,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  III.  946. 
C.  rectnngaia,  Strickland,  AanMag;  H.  B>  m< 

134.  . 

P(^philns  Latbami  (?).  Leach. 

Inhabits  India  generally  and  Malay  paantries, 
more  abundant  in  the  latter^  . 
(7.  bicolor,  Lesson. 

ST2I.  C.    oelebentis,     Qaoy   and   Gaymar^  Y^^I* 
Astrolabe. 

Inhabits  Celebes  ;  Moluccas. 

Fam.  TJGUlGONIDiB. 

Genus  HARPACTES,  Swainson. 

E.  Hodgsoriii,  Gould  {Mon.  JVo^owMte,  pi 
34). 

Etoo-ta-Too,  Arakan.  Inhabits' Nepal ;  Assam; 
Sylbet ;  Arracan. 

ff.hasumba  (Gould's  Mtm,  Trogomda 
pi.  29). ' 

.    8TI»..  Trogon  fairamba)  Rfiffles. 
Tr.  coodea,  Cuvier, 
Tr.  fasciatas,  Tern,  (nee  Pebi»«nt) 
Tt.  TkQ^iniAii,  QWi^ 

KasumhcL,  Sumatra.  Inhabits  Malayaa  per 
ninsula ;  Sumatra^ 

ffv  tHartU  (Mould's  Mon.  Trogomim,  pi.  30). 

G^maAfty  K»na  smba  (ICasumhu  ?),  Ifalacca. 
inhaAidts  Maky«a  peninsak  ;  Suaatrs. 

M.  fasdiatus  (Gould's  Mon,  Trpfcwda 
pL8U.  —  • 

Sth.  Trogon  faKciatiUi  Pennatit 
Tr.  malabaricns,  Qould. 

Kufni  ChuH  of  aoise^  »uid  i  J^wrm  M*| 
f^aJmrni^  Suhii,  Can.  Inhabits  peniniuUol 
India  •  Ceylon.  , 

.    S.  nH«ui  (Gould's  Mm.    Trogomia?^ 

32. 

8tv.  Trogri*  raltlaa^  YiaiD»i 

Tr.  ciDUunffmeas  (P),  Temnjnfck* 
.  T.  UnvaQe^lei,  Tcimmlnek. 
*'  T.ikaelEtu^  var.  B.,  IjatbMB. 

Ram^ha,  Mkhtoca.  Inhabita  Uftlayati  penis* 
sula ;  Skunatra* 
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a.  areskioi  (Gould's   Mon*   Trogonida  pi. 

8ni.  Trogon  onddot,  Temminck. 

Inhabits  Arracan  ;  Teoasserim  proyinoea* 
Pam.    CAPBIMULGIDiE. 
Sobfam.    FODARGINiE. 

Gmu  P0DARGU3,  Gufier. 

P,  it«n^,  Vigors  (Gould's  Ic<me$  Avivm). 

8».  BombycUtoma  FaUartonli,  Hay,   J.  A.  8.  X. 
57S. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsala. 

C^awiensii,  Horsfield  (Tern,  PL  Col.  159; 
Horsfield's  Zool.  Res.  in  Java,) 
Stv.  P  p.  oorantoi,  Tern,  (the  adult  P). 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula,  Java. 
P.  <#!»,  Blytb.  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  1180. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Subfam.     CAPEIMULGINJ!. 
«em»  BURO8TOP0DU8,  Gould, 
ib.  cemmeeps  (Gould's  Icones  Avium), 
6tv.  Lyneornis  oenriniceps,  Oonld. 

TtmnrdvKng-fighat^  Arracan.  Inhabits  Bur- 
nese  countries* 

E%.  Temminekii  (Gould's  leones  Atnum). 

Bn.  lyaooinit  TemmtBekit,  Gould. 
G»priinQlgiift2imberbt8,  Temminck. 
C.  pulcher,  Hey,  Madr.  Joarn.|XIII.  161. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula ^  J  ava. 

6eii«t  CAPBIMULGUS,  Lin. 

CUppwib,  H  Dub  ehooree,  also  Luhhttk 
elooree,  also  Undhee  chooree,  H.  arid  B  :  Tu- 
hug,  Malayan.  Ugeetpayeen,  Arracan  ;  Kuppo 
pUa  (Frogbird),  Telugn ;  also  As  kappri 
^ada^TeL 

C.  Mieks^  Latham  (Jerdon's  HI  Ind.  Om. 
pL24). 

Sra.  C.  onenMent,  Vieillot 

C.  inootatoB,  Hodgeon  (}«▼.) 

MabiU  India  generaUy^  Malayan  peninsula. 
0.  allxmotaifts,  Tickell,  J,  A.  8.  II,  680. 

8m.  C    gtngeticM,  Blyth,  mentioned  Ann.    Mag. 

C.  macronnis  apud  Blyth,  J.  A.^8.  XI..686. 
C.  Bipalenni,  Hodgeon,  G»y,  ZooL  Miec 

InhabiU  northern  and  Central  India :  com- 
•tton  is  Lower  Bengal. 

C.  macrtmrus^  Horsfield  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
n.  pU  9). 

hhabita  Arraean,  Tenasserim,  Malacca,  Java, 
K.  Australia  ;  very  rare  in  Lower  Bengal. 

C.  mtiratteHsis,  Sykes  P.  Z,  S.  188S,  ^.  83. 


Sin.  0.  atripennie,  Jerdon,  IlL  Ind,  Orn.,  art;  Gj 
asiaticne. 
C.  afeiaticot,  Tar.  C.  (P),  Latham. 

Inhabits  8.  India,  Ceylon. 

a  asiaiicus,  Latham  (Vafll.  Ois.  d'  Afr.,  U  ; 
Hardw.  111.  Ind.  Zool.) 

SiH.  C.  pecstoralis,  Cnv, 

Bombay  Goafc  racker,  Tistham, 

Baeea-metna,  Ciogh.  Lihsbits  India  gene- 
rally. 

G.  manHcolus,  Franklin,  P.  Z,  S.  1831,  p. 
116. 

Syw.  Great  Bombay  Goat  auoker,  Latham. 

Inhabits  India  generally,  Arracan  (Ramree). 
C.  ojffinis^  Horsfield. 

Inhabits  Java.    This  is  the  diminutive  of  C» 

montiooius  ;  wing  6^  inches. 

Fam.    GYPSELID-©. 
Subfam.     CTPSELINiE. 
Omm  ACANTHTLI8,  Boie. 

Ac,  caudacuta. 

Siif.  Hinmdo  candacnta,  Latham. 
Cypoelos  giganteue,  Temminek. 

Inhabits  Nilgiris,  Ceyloo,  Mdayan  penin- 
sula, rarely  Arracan. 

Ac.  fusca  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  11.  pi.  10; 

Swainson's  Zool.  lU.,  n.  s,  pi.  42  ;  Delessert, 

Souvenirs,  &c.,  pt.  2,  pL  9,  and  Mag,  de  Zool. 

1840,  Ois.  pi,  aO). 

Stit.  Hinindo  fnaea,  Shaw. 

Cluetora  anatralia.  Stephena. 
Ch.  macroptera,  Swaineon,  Zool.  III. 
Ch.  nadipee,  Hodgson.  J.  A.  8.  V,  779. 
Gypaelat  leuconotos,  Deleuert. 
Acanthylis  eaudaoota,  (Latli. )  apnd  Gonld, 
loe«  cit. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya,  and  Australia  (at 
least  as  figured  by  Mr.  Swainson  and  by  Mr* 
Gould). 

Ac  Uucopygialis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 
Oenns  GYPSELUS,  lUiger. 

C.  mMa  (Edwards,  pL  S7). 

8iv,  Hixondo  mdba,  linn. 

H.  alpina,  Scopod.  ^  ,,  ^ 
Gypeeloi  gattnralia,  YieiUot. 
C.  gidaria,  Stephena. 

Inhabits  mountainous  regions  of  the  S.  pf 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Rare  in  the  Britieh 
islands.  Common  in  Central  India,  Nilgiris* 
8eo. 


C.  apus  (PI  EnL.  542,  fig.  \). 

Sth .  Hirnndo  apns,  linn. 
Cypaelna  mararias,  Tem. 


Inhabits  Europe  and  W.  Asia :  common  in 
Afghapistan* 
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C.  witatus,  Jardine  and  Sclby  (tli  Om. 
2Dd  series,  pl»  39;)« 

Inhabits  S.  E,  Asia,  as  CBina,  atnd  tbe  liia- 
lajan  peninsuliK  and  archipelago :  common  at 
renaiig.     K.  W.  Himalaya. 

0.  leuconyx,  Blyth,  i,  A.  8.  XIV.  218. 

Inhabits  India  gieVierally  :  rate. 

C:  siihfurcatuk,  ftlyth,  3.  A.  8.  XVIIT. 

Stn.  a  aiBnii,  var.,  Strickland,  F.  Z.  8.  1846,  p.  99* 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsida. 

C,  affinis^  Gray  (Hardw,  IlL  Ind.  Zool). 

Stn.  C.  nipalensU,  Hodgson^  J.  A,  8.  V.  7^0. 

0.  M^iIteta>lS^  J«rdoS,  Msdf.  Joaiii,  XUL  144. 

Ahahilj  Hind.  Inhabits  plaihs  and  loWer 
Aills  of  llidiB  geneMly  ;  rare  kk  Ihs  Dukhdn ; 
Ceylon. 

C.  bcdanemu^  Qtkf  (Hard.  lU.  Ind.  Zool) 
8nr.  C.  palMahiin,  Gny. 

Inhabits  moftt  part  «f  lildia  :  Wherovet  the 
BoTOHUi  grows,  to  the  fronds  of  which  it  affixes 
its  nest.  Arracan  (Bamree).  Common  in  Cey- 
lou« 

e^vtt  COLLOCAlrIA,  a.  R.  Gray. 
<7.  ntdijiccu 

•  •  ■ 

Sxjt.  Hirabdo  nidiiea,  Latham. 

ti.  eaooletiU  apod  EftfiAeld. 

fi.  Aicipiii^  Apnd  Shaw. 

E  brerirostri^  HcClcilland,  ?.  2.  8.  18S9,  p. 
165. 

U,  nnioolor,  JerdoiH  Hadr.  Jonrn.  XJ.  238 ; 
referrod  tx>  Cypieliia,  ibid,  XHI.  1)3 ;  and 
tenued  a  eoAoolor,  J.  A.  S.  IL  886.   ' 

Wahdliena,  Ciikgh.  Inhabits  Nilgiris,  Cey- 
lon, Sikun,  Assam  ;  and  Malay  ooontries. 

C.  fHidphaga* 
Stn.  Eimndo  faciphaga,  thnnberg. 

Inhabits  rooky  coasts  bordering  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  of  Malayan  peninsula  and  archi- 
pekgo*' 

Subfam.    HACBOFTEBIGIINJ:. 

Qetviu  MACBOPT&BTX,  Swainaoo. 

J/.  ccuronabuBk , 

Sth,  Hinmdo  ooionatat  Tiekell,  J.  A.  8.  XL  580  ; 
XV.  SI. 
M.  Ue<^  of  India,  AnctOrtuiL 

Inhabits  jangles  of  OMitftil  and  8.  India,  and 
of  (ieylob. 

it.  Ttl^Vb  (9#ainMm'8  JiwM.  tU^  ii«  «.,  pi. 
Yi). 

8Tir.  Birando  kleoho,  Horsfield. 

CypitelUs  kagipemit^  Ttanminck. 

Inbabiis  Malayan  peninsula,  Java. 

if.  comatns  (PL  Cd.  268). 
St9.  ^ypaelns  cdmatns,  Tefflminck, 

Inhabits  Bastem  Malasia  ;  Sumatra  ? 


Snbord^t  PASBBBES,  li  mo^M 

Fam.    CORVIDJ). 

8aUam«    CGRVINJe:  (A.)  Grows. 

Oenus  COBVU8,  Linu- 

a  culminafiis^  Sykea  (Hardwicce's  lU.  ltd 
£ool.) 

8tn.  C.  orientalia,  Everamann. 
O.  6o^one,  irar.,  FraakHai 
C.  corax  oi  Sumatra  P  Raffles. 

DoMd  kag^  Beng.  Dhcur  Jcowa,  ^^ Dhmhm 
or  kurriaV'  (J^don),  Hiad.  FtJum  kow, 
Deyra  Doon:  Burovff  ffoga-gaga,  Malavan. 
Inhabits  India  getierally  •  Ceylon  ;  Assain ; 
Arracan;  Tenasserim;  Malayan  peninsula; 
Sumatra  P  :  also  N.  Ada  (Eretsman^). '  Bneb' 
of  Europeans  in  India* 

C  an'okk,  L.  (PL  IM.^S$). 

Inhabits  Europ^;  N.  Asia  ?  JajMn?  Obiol? 

(7.  cor^M?,  L.  (PL  JEnl.  16  J 

Inhabits  N.  Eufopci  a«d  N.  W.  Aks  ;  Jspao 
(Temminck)- 

C.  splendens,  Vieillot  (PL  CoL  425). 

Kof  or  £ak,  Beng. :  Kxma,  or  Path  I«m, 
i.  e. '  Common  Crow' ;  Hind.  Van  iwoa,  Deyra 
Doon  :  Caoco,  Cingh.  Inhabits  India  geDcnll;; 
Assam,  Syihet^  Chkta^ng^  atad  narttemaoit 
part  only  of  Arraean,  where  its  occunwDce  is  of 
recent  dato» 

C.   macrorhynchos,  Vieillot, 

Stu.  P  Fregihis  enca,  Uorsfield. 

Inhabits  rioinlcy  of  Straits  of  MakeoSk 

C.JTugOegtu,  L.  {PI.  Enl.  484.) 

Inhabits  Eofope  ;  Afghanistan ;  Easbttiir ; 
Japan  tTemminck): 

0.  moneduia,  1,  (PL  £nL.  528). 

Inhabits  Europe ;  Middle  Asia ;  Kashmir; 
N.  Africa. 

B.  NUTCRACKERS. 

Genu9  NUeiFRAGA^  Brisson. 

AT.  heminpOa,  Vigoia  (<ia«id'l  *Osatiiy; 
pL  36.,  Inhabits  Himalaya. 

C.  CHOUGfiS. 
Omw  PTRBHOCORAX,  VieiBot. 
P.  ar/jp*#M«,  Vieillot  (PI.  JSnL  36  J 
Stn.  Gorma  pyRbooonu.  L, 

Inhabits  Alps,  Himalaya,  aod  other  loSf 
mountain  chains  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Genus  FREGILITS,  Cuv. 

Fr.  graculus  (PL  EnL  255.) 

Sm.  Oarraa  graenlas,  JU 

C.  erytbrorhaxnpbas.  Viaillota 
f  n  enropoeaa,  L^Bon. 
fr.  erytbrbpiik,  8#sidloa, 


i 
I 


1 
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AIQDS  OF  l^TfR^  A^P  SOUXpiSB^J.^Sta* 


ib 'Icifl^  moQnUm  raagii  of  liviope 


mil  A8i|:  also  higl|. cliffs  pverbahgkig  the  sea 
8ubfam.    OAEKULINiS. 
(A)  MAGFIBS. 
Gmui  PICA,  Bvisson. 
P,  boUaneimSy  Ad.  Deleasert. 
8n.  P>  megaloptnm,  Blyth,  J.  ▲,  S.  XT.  198. 

'  loluibits  Bootan. 
?,  media  Blyth,  J,  ^.  Sv  ^UI.  .893, 18*4. 

Bvi.  F.  serieea,  Gould,  ?.  Z.  8.  1846,  p.  2. 

Ittliabits  China. 

?.  onu^  Bay  (Pt,  JSni.  ^88). 
an.  p.  melanokiicf^  Yiaillot; 

Inhabits  £arope,  N.  Aaia,  ^nd  N«  America 
waatofQie  IBocJ^y  inouDUiiis  range:  variety 
eonifflon  in  Afghanistan. 

£^mu«DENDRAGITTA,  Go«ld. 

.  B.  IfHOQ^attTtOt  Goniflf  (Tr^tns,  JSoet,  S»c. 
Vol.  L  pi.  12).     Inhabito  Nilgiris, 

A  nr/b  (VaU.  Oia.  d"  AJr,  pL  69  ;  GkMld's 
*  Centory/ pi.  42), 

^.  Qorv^  ni^,  ScopoU, 

Coracias  Tagabnnda,  Latli^ip, 
Pica  rnfi'ventris,  Vi^lot, 

Handi'chachoi,  (^pan-semper/  imitative  of 
cry)  and  Takka-di^  (*  rupee-thief),  Beng.  : 
4^0^  £a<,  H,  (JecdoD). :  MaJUaby  and  Chand^ 
Sindee  (Bnmes).  Inhabits  India  generally : 
plains  ai|(t  lovjar  bilk;    ' 

D,  smensis  (Gould's^  Century/  pi.  i8). 

8tv.  Conrat  Ainensii,  lAtham. 

K6kiaiai^    Masuri.     Inhabits    Himalaya; 

Ckiaa? 

D,  atiirottriS' 

8n.  Cmnniiaaltiroftni,  Blyth.  J.  A,  8.  XIT,  933. 
D.  ^ijtidU  |^?i,  McOlelland,  ?•  Z,  ^-  18S9,  p. 
163. 

Inhabits  Sikim :  Assam  P 
Genrn  CRTPSIBINA,  YieiUat 

C'r.  varians  (Hon$flU's  ^06/.  ^m.  tH  J$v(^^' 
Le?.  Oii.  il'  iiyy.  §6). 

8i>.  Oomif  Tmriani,  Lathani. 

'Pbre&otnx  temia,  Horafield. 
Ckehitue,  or  BetUeot,  Java.    InhabiU  Tenas- 
aerim ;  Java. ' 

Gewu  TEMl^OBVS,  Lesson. 

8Qi.  GlaaoopititacopteTtti,  Mnttlndr. 
Tatong-^aga^  or    Kolang-gaga,    Malayan, 
lihabita  Malayan  pinunsnla  and  archipelago. 

(B.)  JAT-MAGpilfS. 

^oitti  CIS9A»  ^oilp. 


Bti^.  Kitta  Tena;fcpi;ja,  0a»[. 

CotVm  sinensis  (P),  Boddaert, 
G.  speciosns  (S)l  Shf  w. 
Corapiea  bengalensis.  Lesson. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya,  Assam,  Arracan, 
Tenasserim  provinces. 

C.  pudla,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIIL  ^ 

Inhabits  Oeylon. 

Genus  PSILOBHINUS,  Buppell. 

p8,  rnggnirostriSf  Blyth^  J.  A,  8,  XV.  27» 
Inhabits  Ta-ma-dong  monhlains,  separatihg 
Arracan  from  Pegu. 

Ps.  oecipUalii,  Blyth  (J..  A.  8.  XV.  2t  • 
Gould's  ^Century/ pi.  41).  ^ 

8tv.  Pica  ftrythrorhyncha  apnd  Vigort  and  Ooald.'^ 
Oonrns  sineosiii  (?),  Liaii. 
G.  ei^hrorhync^os  (?),  Boddaflxt* 
OpraciAs  mdaoooapbaU  ((),  Lfttbanu 

NU'hhafUy  Maauri,  Inhabit^  ilimi^laya :  C)ii- 
na?  , 

Ps.flmiro^tfis,  B^yti  (J.  4  S,  XV.  2B), 

Inhabits  Sikim;  Kashmir  (vi^^  J.  A,  8. 
XV.  284). 

C.  JAYS.  J 

G.  ornatus,  Gray  (Hardw.  ///.  /fl^rf.  -^oo^. 
Gould's  •  Century/  pi.  38). 

STif.  G.  bispecnlaris.  Vigors. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

G.  gulariB.  (Hardw.  lU  Ind.  Zool.  Gould's 
*Century/pl.  86,  40). 

8Tp.  G,  ltno9olttns,  ViAon^ 

Q.  Vigorsii,  Gray  (the  young), 

San-Borra,  of  l^ill  men  (Hutton).  Inhabits 
HiAialafEa.. 

fi^mii«  PBBl^GBBUS.  Pr«  Bonap. 

P.  •  infomtui  (Gould's  '  Bird's  of  Europe,^' 
pi.  215). 

'  C;  siMricns,  Boadaert. 

C.  nisicos,  GmeHn. 
C.  mimus.  Pallia 

Injial»it«  nprthejrn  .TCgiow  of  ^^  QW  Co|\ti- 
nent)  ^ 

2).  Itisertce  ft(^. 
Genus  LOPHOCITTA,'  Gf.  ^  Ctr^y.        , 

8tn.  Corrus  galericalatns,  Cut. 

Lanius  scapnlatns.  Licht.         "  .       .    . 

L.  ooraoatQ^,  ftaflsa,  (ile  ((BtiRU)^ 
Yanga  cristate,  Griffith's  An.  Kingd. 

fi^omf  Jm,  MnUyw.    l^\M^  Wijlaj^^ 
peninsula ;  Sumatra  :  Java.  j 
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BIBDS  OF  EASTSBN  AND  SOUTHEBN  ASIAJ 


Genus  TUENAORA  (?,)  Lesson. 

T.  (?)  striata  (Gould's  '  Century,*  pi.  37)- 

Stit.  Garrolos  strUtiu,  Vigori. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Subfam.    GABRULACIN^. 

Cknus  GARBULAX,  Lesson. 

G.  Bdangeriy  Lesson  {Zqologie  du  Toy,  de 
M.  Btlanger). 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces  ;  Pegu. 

O.  Uucolophos,  (Gould's   '  Century/  pi,  18). 
Stn.  Oorvnt  leaoolophos,  Hardwicke. 

.  Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet ;  Arra- 
can. 

Q.  chinensis. 

Stit.  Laniiu  ehinenrit,  Soopolt. 
Corras  anritns,  Dandin. 
Tsrdat  shanha  et  T.  melanopis,  Omelin. 
Crateropns  leacogenys,  BlytbyJ.  A.  8.  XI.  180. 

Inhabits  China. 

O,  albogularis. 

8TN.  lauthodncla  albognlaris,  P.  Z.  8.  1885,  p.  187. 
QioQlotoma  albigula*  Hodgsoo,  Aa.  Met.  XIX. 
146. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

O,  pectoralts, 

Stn.  lanthoeincla  pectoralia,  Oonld,  T.  Z.  8.  1885, 
p.  186. 
Olncloaoma  griaanre,  Hodgson,  Aa.  Ees*  XIX. 

146. 
O.  melanotifl,  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.XII.  149,  variety. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;   Arracan ;  Tenasserim 
Provinces. 

G*  moniliger. 

Stw.  Cindosomamoniliger,  Hodgaon,  As.  Res.  XIX. 

147. 
JantbocincU  pectoralia  (P)  apad  HeClelland, 

P.  Z.  S.  1889,  p.  160. 
G.  HcClellandu  (P),  Blyth,  J.  A.  a  XII.  949. 

Inhsbits  S.  E.  Himalaya;  Assam:    Sylhet 
Tippera  ;  Arraoan  ;  Tenasserim  Provinces. 

G»  carfdatus. 

Stn.  Oincloioma  ooBrulatniiL    Hodston,   Aa.  Bea. 
XIX  147.  • 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya* 

0.  oeeUatus  (Gould's  ^  Century/  pi.  15.) 

sin.  Cineloaona  oceUatmn,  Yigon. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
O.  rufogularis, 

nrv,  lanthoeincla' nifogularia,  Gould,  P.  Z.  8.  1886, 
p.  187. 
Oineloaoma  rnfimentA,  Hodgton,  Ai.  Rea.  XIX. 
148. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya;  Cherra   Pnnji; 
Tippera. 

O.  squamatus  (Jardine  and  Selby's  III.  Om,, 
2nd  series,  pi.  4). 
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BTir.  lanthoeincla  aqoamata,  Gould,  P.  Z.  8.  Mi 
p.  47. 
Cinclosoma  melannra,  Hodgson.  At.  Bes.  III. 
.147. 

Inhabits  S.  K.  Himalaya. 

G^  subvnicoior,  Hodgson  .(described  J.  A.  S. 
XXL  953;  XIV.  599). 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya. 

G,  ajffinisy  Hodgson  (described  J.  A.  S* 
XII.  950). 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya* 

G.  variegatus  (Gould's  *  Centuiy/  pi  16). 

Sin.  Oinelosoma  vari^gatiim,  Vigors. 
0.  AbaiUeifLeRson. 

Inhabits  Nr  E.  Himalaya. 

G.  chrysopterus. 

STir.  lanthoeincla  cliiysopter%  Oonld,  P.  Z.  S,  ISSfi^ 
p.  48, 

Inhabits  8.  £.  Himalaya. 

(?•  ^r^roe^p^M  (Gould's  *  Century/ p* 
17.) 

Sin.  CindoBoma  erjthrooepbtliiBi,  Vigon» 
Inhabits  N«  E.  Himalaya. 

G,  ntficoUis  (Jardine  and  Selby's  /U.  On* 
2nd  series,  pi.  21). 

8tn.  lanthobinela  niAeolUa,  Jardine  and  Sslby. 
L  Innaris,  McClelknd,  P.  Z.  8. 1839,  pilM. 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya  ;  Assam ;  Sylhet } 
Tippera* 

0  phamiceui  (Gould's  leanes  Avitm). 

Stn.  lanthodncla  phoenieea,  Oonld. 

Orateropns  pamceaa,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8.  XI,  1B^< 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya. 

G,  cachinnans   C  Madras  Journal/  X,  2(Sf 
pi.  7). 

8tn.  Grateropus  eaehinnans,  Jerdon. 
Or.  Larre&nayii,  Ad.  Delesaert 
Cr.  DelfSMrii,  LaFreanaye  (nee  Cr.  I>elMHiK 
Jerdon), 

Inhabits  Nilgiris. 

G.  (?)  lineaius. 

8tn.  Cineloaoma  tineatnm.  Vigors. 

C.  setifernm,  Hodgson,  Am.  Raa.  XIX.  IM^ 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

G.  (?)  imbncatus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  951. 
Inhabits  Bootan* 

QeHus  ACTll^ODTJBAy  Gould. 

Act.  Egertoni,  Gould,  P.  Z.  8. 1836,  p.  18* 

8tn.  Leiocin^cla  plamosa,  Blytb^  J.  A.  8.  XQ.  V^ 

Inhabits  8.  £.  Himalaya ;  Assam ;  Sylbst. 

Act.  NipaUnsis, 

8vN*  Oineloaoma  nipaUnse,  Hodgson,  Aa.  JIsl  XlX. 
146  (type  of  Izopa,  Hodgson). 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya. 

Gmus  SIBIA,  Hodgson  {JSfibya,  Nepal). 


KBM  OF  EASTEBK  ANB  SOU+HERN  ASti> 


S.  pkoidetf  Hodgson  (described  J.  A.  S. 

Vni.  88).    . 

'  Sts.  Beterophuift  euenloprii,  BIyth,  J*  A,  8.  XI. 
187. 

lokbits  S.  E.  Himslaya. 

S,  capisiraia, 

CiK.  CiiieloM9inA  cApiitratmn,  Yigon. 
G.  meUmoeephalam  (?),  Aoyle**  lifl* 
8.  nigrioepty  HodgBon. 

Inbabits  Himalaya. 

Oetm  CUTIA»  Hodgson. 

Cnipakntis,  Hodgson  (J.  A.  S.  XV.  772  ; 
XVI.  110). 

Khatya,  or  Khutya,  Nepal.    InhabiU  S.  E. 
Himalaya. 

Qem  PIEKtJTHIUS,  SwaiDSon. 

K  rupenier,  Blytfa,  J.  A.  8.  XL  188;  XII. 
9S4  (Ghray's  III  Oen.  Birds). 

Inbabits  S*  E.  Himalaya. 

Fl  erythrapterus  (Gould's  'Century,'  pi. 

11). 

Snr.  Luiiafl  eTjtbnptenu,  Yigon. 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Subfam.     LEIOTHRICAN^. 

Oetm  LEIOTHRIX,  Swainson. 

L  arg&Uauris, 

9nr.  Meaia  argentanrii,  Hodgson,  Ind.  BeT.  1838, 
p.  88. 

lohabits  8»  E.  Himalaya^ 
L.  hUeui, 

So.  S^lmlotes,  Scopoli. 

Tinagra  sinensis,  Gmelin.' 
Pariu  f  QTcatM,  Temminck. 
Bslula  Galip;g%  Hodgaon.    Ind.  Bat.    1888, 
p.  88. 

lababiU  Himalaya  ;  China  P 

I'  drigula  (Ad.  Delessert,  Souvenirs,  kc. pt. 
*,  pi.  8). 

an.  Sivm  strignla  Hodg»on,  lad.   Ber.  1838,  p.  89. 
Mucioapa  YttiegaU,  Pelleasert,  Hag.  de  Zool 

18i0,  CHs.,  t»  2U. 
L.  chTysocephala,  Jameion. . 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

L,  eyanom'Ofkera, 
8ni.  Sira  eyanooioptera,  Uodgtoo,  lad.  Rerl  1838, 

Ld&iriz  lepida,  HeaeUand,  F.  Z.  S.  1839, 

>  les. 

Inbabita  Himalaya ;  Assam* 

X.  igniiineta. 

'  Sn.  Mlnla  ignitineta,  Bodgson,  Ind.  Bct.  1838, 

L.  oniata,  McCleUand,  P.  Z.  8.  1889,  p.  162, 

lababits  8.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Assam. 

Z'amerea. 
8u.  lOala  cinerea,  BIytb,  J.  A.  8.  XYI,  M. 


Inhabits  8.  B .  Himalaya: 

L»  castaniceps. 

Stn.  Minla  caitamcepi,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Be?.  1838| 
p.  83,  , 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

L.  vinipectus, 

8th.  SiTa  vinipeetDii  Hodgson,  Ind.  Bev.  1828,  p. 
89. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya* 

L,  chrysotis  (-ckrysoptenu  9  sen  Uuootis  ?) 

Snr.  Froparas-chTytotis,  Hodgson^  J.  A.  B.  XltU 
988  ;  XVI.  448. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya* 
Genus  IXULXJS,     Hodgson. 
/.  occipitalis,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  562. 

8TN.  Siva  occipitalis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  Xlll.  937/ 
Inbabits  Sikim- 

/.  flavieoUiS' 

STN.  YohinaP  AaviooUis,  Hodgson,  As*  lUs.  XI^ 

167.  , 

Inhabits  Himalaya  (Masuri  to  Bootan). 
Gtf»ita  TTJHINA,  Hodgson, 
r.  gularis,  Hodgson  (As.  Res.  XIX.  166^. 
Inhabits  S,  E.  Himalaya. 
r.  ocGipitcUis^  Hodgson  (As.  Bes.  XIX.  166). 
Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 
Oenus  MYZOBNIS,  Hodgson. 
M.  pyrrhnsra,  Hodgson,  (J.  A  S.  XII. 
984;  XIV.  561).  * 

Qenus  ERf  ORNIS,  Hodgson. 

B.  xanthdUilca,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIIL 
380. 

8th.  E.  xaathocblora,  Hodgson^  F.  Z,  8.  1845,  p. 
33. 

Inhabits  S,  E.  Himalaya ;  Anacan ;  Ma* 
layan  peninsula* 

Subfam.    PARINiB. 

(A.  Faradoxomu  sub-series.) 

T 

Qenus  CONOBTDMA,  Hodgson. 

C.  anwdius,  Hodgson  (J.  A.  S.  X.  866). 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

Oe/vus  HETEROMORPHA,  Hodgson. 
ff,  rufieeps  (J.  A,  8.  Xll.  1010,  pi.        .) 

8th.  Paradoxoniis  niiloeps,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  XI;  187; 

Inhabits  Stkim  ;  Bootan ;  Arracan. 

",•  'I-  ..    • 

E.  (?  Paradozomis  ?)  ecaiicepef  Elytb,  J^ 
A.  8.  XVIII.    lohabits  Sikim. 
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Genus  SUTHORA,  Hodgson. 

8.  ruficeps* 


^BDS  OF  SiSTEIUr  A^p  SOUTHERN  Mff^ 


Inbabits  Sikim. 

•  S,  nipalensis,  Hod^eon  (Tnd,  Rev,  1838,  p, 
32).     Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

S.  fulmfrims,  Hodgson '(J.  A.  S.  XIV.  579)- 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

•'  Gf«M«  FULCtJNCULTJS,  Vieillot. 

F.frontatus  (Gopld'*  B.  A..  Vol.' II,  pi.  78)* 

.  Xnbabiti.  K.  ^d  8.  Australia* 
Oenut  PARUS,  Linn. 
F,  flauocrtstattu,  Lafresnaye.' 

Btjx,  p.  sttltaneru,  Hodgson;  Ind.  Rer.  1^97,  p.  81. 
MelafBfK^lorf  ^vpcri^^tii   et  ^  ^pafi,tr«pi, 
Lessdnl 

Inhabits  Nepal ';  Sikim  ;  Bootan  ;  Assam  ; 
Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra;-  ' 

P.  monticolmy  Vigors  (Gould's  •Century,' 
pT.  S9,  f,  21  .  Inhabits  Hinalaya. 

P.  pin^rew,  Vieillot  j[P^.  Col  287,  f.  2  ; 
LeVafllant,  Ois.  d'  Afr.  pi.  189,  f.  1).        ^ 

Btk.  p.  atricepB,  Horsfleld,  lann.  Tr.  Xlil.  160.' 
.(  "  ;     F.  mpalmiit,  a^^fOQ,  lad.  JUt.  W8,  Pi'81. 

Inhabits   Himalaya  ;^  As^tm  ;  Central  i^nd 
S.  India  ^  Ceylon ;  Java. 

*  P.  xanth)genyB,  Vigors  (Gould's  *  Century,' 
pi.  29,  f.  1).  . 

6XH.  P,  aploBotat,  Blyih,  J.  A.  8.  XTI.  4fM. 

•^Inhabits  N.  ;W.   Himalaya  ;  Oentrpil  Apd 
South  India. 

P.  ipUonotua,  Biyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII. 

T '  BWt.  R  xapthofenys  apod  3^3rth,  ^  A,  8.  ?Vr.  4^5. 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 
."P.  ru/imwMlU,  Blyth,  J,  A,  8,  XVIIl/ 
.  Jphabits  Type  range,  b^yon4  Simla. 

P.  inelanolopko8,Yigor9  (QouW's  'Ccntpry,' 
pi.  30,  f.  2).     Inhabits  N.  W,  Himalaya. 

P.  r«6»(^ii;ewfr«,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  445. 
Inhabits  jNfipfi).  • 

P.dichrou8,   Ho4g8pD,  ?!..  A  S.  JUL  943. 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

P.^  iouschUtos,  Sodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.'  9*3. 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

(0.  en/ihm^o^(Jin {(ioxH'B  ,  'i^ptuiy,'  pi. 

Inhabits  Himalaya, 

'    O'^wMd  STLVIPAjius,  Burton. 

8.  modulus',  Burton,  P.  Z.  S.  1836,  p.  154. 

BTK.    Paraa.:Mtietalir^s,  Ho^gwa,  J.  A.  8.  IIII. 
W2 ;  X V£  ♦W. 


(7«»M«  -SIGITHALUS,  Vigors, 

O.  Jtarrmiceps,  Burton,  P.  Z.  8.,  1885,  nL 
163.  '  ''^ 

8Tif.    DicBBum  aangiiimfirona^  A.  Hajj  i.  A,  S.  XV.  i*. 

Inhabits  N.  W.  Himalaya. 
Snbtran.    PARADISEIN^. 

B.  Sub-series  with  bills  of  medium  l^ngt|i. 

Gmus  PAKADISEA,  Ii, 

P.  apoda,  Lin.'  {PI.  jpnl,  264  ;  Vieillot, 
Ois.  de  Far;  t.  1:') 

SYif.    P.  mi^or,  Shaw. 

Inhabits  N.'  Gninea. 

P.  miMor^  Shaw  (VieiUot,  Oh,  de  Far.  pL 
2).     Inhabits  N.  Guinea.  ^ 

F  rubra,  Onvier  (Vaill.  Ow.  d^  Far.  i.  3), 

Siir.    P.  sangainea,  Shaw. 
Inhabits  N.  Gninea, 
Sejvus  CICINTJURUS,  Vieillot. 

C,  regiuB  (Pi,  JEnf.  m  ;  YoiU.  OUdcFar. 
t.  7). 

4 

Srw.    Paradiiea  ycgia,  L. 
•  C.  apiHtaraiK  Iftiaoii. 

Inhabits  N.  Guine^. 

Subfkm.     GBACULINJ;, 

■  * 

A.  Umt^  i9«d  St^Flini^  i^ub-Feries.  InWbit- 
ing  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa. 

a.  Of  more  bulky  ft>rm  ;  gait  saltatory. 
Genus  GRACULA,  L. 

Gr.  javanentis^  Qpheck  (Edwards,  pi.  17, 
lower  figure). 

STff.    Mainatnr  mmor,  Brisaon   deserihed  J.  A.  8.. 
XV.  81. 
M.  8amatra»B*  (f ),  I^apioa. 
Gr.  religiota,  L ,  var.  B.,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  archipelago  i 
Nicobar  Islands. 

Gr.  iiUermedia,  A-  Hay  (J.  A.  8.  XV.  38). 
Faharia  Maina,  Hind,  i  Thale^^  /lttbcmd^ 
Inhabits  Nepal ;  Assam ;  A^al^an  ;  T««umMfiffl 
Provinces. 

Gr.  religwsa,  L.  (Edwaid'a  pL  17,  :aii^ 

figure), 

8tk.    ISiUab^  indic^  poTipr. 
Pastor  nrasteas,  Daadii. 
Mainatiu  javaons.  Lenoir,  apadJerdoD.  J.  A. 
8.  XU^^  178  Ai^\ 

Inhabits  S.  India  $  Ceylon. 
Gr.  pU^i^ys^  Bl;jf^h,  ;.  A-  S.^  XlV.  ?9j5. 
Inhabits  Cejrlpn. 
*  Geiius  AMPJILICEPS,  Wytji. 

A.  caronatM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8,,  XI.  194 : 
XV.  32. 
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MttbS  OF  BASTIlRK  Aim  BOttHXRlT  ABtA. 


h.  bf  lete  bulky  fevtB  .  the  gtii  Ambalaiory. 
Getms  ACRIDOtaERfiS.  Viefllot. 
jicTi  Uiitk  (PI.  EfU.  219). 


itHttii«  Li. 
Gneala  sryllivon,  Dandin. 

Bhat  Sal0^  Better. :  MuiM,  H.  r  Bunnee^ 
or  Saloo  (Tickell) :  Saloanku^  Mahr :  Gorvmn- 
tra»  Can.  (Jerdon).  Dta^ret^mtonk^  Amcan. 

Act,  ginginianue  (Yaill,  Oie.  d^Afr.  t.  95, 
t  2). 

STtf,     Tardvi  gingini«niii,  Latham. 

Gnekl4  gritaa,  Daiidra  (t  1)6,  f.  9). 

&aii^  jS^a/'I;,  Ben;;.  :  OaHga  Maina,  H. : 
Xo/i,  Sinde  (Burnes.)  InhahiU  Benical,  Upper 
India,  Sciode  ;  Tenaateriai  Prennoes* 

Aet'  cfiktateliMs,  (t!dwardi,  pi.  19), 

fMt.    A«  crUtatpUds,  L. 

Aer.    falHHiKmii  Nytli,  J,  A.  9<  XlII.  M 
(the  youngj. 

Inliabitt  China. 
Aer*  gristUB^' 

Siir.    t'attor  grisent,  Honfiftld. 

HiiQH  0ri»tall6idfle,l!6d^il>]k 
P.  fuaeoa  P),  Wagler. 
P.  mabrattetiste  (F),  Sykes. 

Jhoftd  SaUk  (i.  e.  '  Created  Maina'),  Benfr.  . 
VMH^ef-monk'teng,  Arracan  ;  Jcdlak  Sungu, 
JaTa.  Inhabita  India  generally  (^) ;  B^ns^l  • 
9e|wl ;  Arroeati ;  Teneeeerim ;  Penang ;  Suma- 
tra ;  SkU. 

Ganu  8TURNUS,  Lin. 

8i,   temporalii. 

8ts.    Pastor  tenporalii,  tonu 

IshabiU  China. 

St.  emum,  L.  (PI.  BfU.  980 ;  Edwards  xA. 
187). 

fim.   ft.  MiiMiisia,  Li 

P«tpr  anrieuUria,  Dnmu^ 
P.  jaUa,  Honfield. 

Abiaka^  H.  :  Gfuta-Uggra,  Beng. :  Qwyai- 
dzarei^  Arracan  :  JaUcA^  or  JdUak-uriHg^  Juva. 
lobabita  India  ;  Sumatra;  Jaya. 

St.  vM^om,  L. 

StV4  St  iadieaa,  HodgiMi* 

Tdia  Mama,  Hind. :  Saruk,  Eabal.  In^ 
liabits  Europe  ;  Asia  : ,  common  in  Himalaya. 
Upper  Bengal  ? 

rntiabits  N.  Afrioa  ;  Sardinia :  and  a  more 
brilliantly  gloaml  variety  in  Afgbanirtan. 

Oaau  PSAftOOLOSSA,  Hbdgson. 

Pa.    gpOopUfrtL  (Gbuld^  *  Century/  pi.  ^4). 
8ya.  Laaproteraia  apiiepl^aa,  Vigon. 

PiOsMaMri.    InbAbite  Uimalaya^ 
^emii  STUBNIA,  Lesson. 


8t.  ierieea  (Brown's  '  Zoology/  pL  SI),  "^ 

8t«v  iBIianite  Aerictei,  Latblia« 
Inhabits  Ohina^ 
St. P     Inbabiti  Ceyloti. 

St.  erythropygiaf  BIytb,  i.  A.  S.  XV.  84- 
Inhabits  Nioobilt  islands. 
St.  BljfthiUJttdou^B  JtL  Ind.   Orn.  pi-  22). 
Stn.  p.  malabarfcQB   apad  Jerdon,  Hadr.  Joarn.  XI« 

as. 

Pastor  Elythii,  Jerdon. 

at.  Dotkiibicaaa  <!>),  apad  Blytb.  J.  A.  s.  XUL 
863. 

Inhabits  India  « Malabar. 

St,  mcUahoftea* 
Zrtt,  Tatdof  aialabarieae,  Gmelia  (No.  51,  neo  Ko. 

Pa* tor  malebaricM,  rah,  apod  Jerdon,  Madr« 

Journ.  Xl,  33.  . 

P.  nanot  f^)  et  Qracnla  cinerea  ^?),  Lessor. 

Patoi,  Hitad.  Inhabits  India  generally  C^ut 
somewhat  local),  Assam ;  Arracan  ;  'I'ebaaiSrim, 

8t%  PagodarvM. 

6th.  Tordas  pagodarpm,  Gm. 
T.  melanooephaitu,  Vahl. 
Sturiins  sabroieai,  Shaw  ^pad  G»  R.  Gfty.) 

Momghyr  Pawi^  Beng.  Inhabits  India  gSne* 
rally  ;  Assam  ;  Arracan  (Eamree).  Non-^resi- 
dent  in  Lower  Bengal,  but  eommoii  iu  the 
junglea  Westward. 

St.  cam,  BIyth,  J.  A*  B.  XIIL  866; 

N.  £.  This  is  the  young,  of  a  species  nearly 
allied  to,  but  distinct  froniy  the  next,  some  av 
whose  reputed  synonymes  perhaps  belong  to  it 

Inhabits  China  (Macao). 

St.  daurica  (PUEnl.  6879  f.  8). 

6tn.'  Turdot  daaricoe  et  T.  sUuriuAiUy  Pallae. 
,  T.  dumiuicanns.  GmeliD, 
Pastor  ualayaasiB,  Sytoa« 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula ;  China  (P). 

Gmu8  CALORNIS,  G.  B.  Gray« 

C.  affinti^A.  Hhy,  J.  A.  S,  XV.  86,869. 

Inhabits  Tippers ;  ArraeAn ;  NieobUr  islands^ 
Teuasserim  (P) 

Cctttdor  (PI,  Col.  199,  £.  1,  8). 

Bra.  Turdns  cantor,  Gmelin. 

T.  chalybeoi  et  T.  strigalna,  H«nfeld« 

Biang,  Kalck  loyang^  aad  Burcng .  Xiing, 
Malay :  Slings  Java.  Inhabits  Malayan  penin- 
sula ;  Sumatra  ;  Java.  ... 

Oenus  PASTOB^  Temminck. 

P.  f09eus  (Edwards,  30 ;  PI.  Enl.  350).     : 

.    .   BiK.  Tatdos  rss^  L. 

T.  soratensu,  Lathajn* 

TiMyer,  H.  (Jerdon).  Oohxhi  Maina,  H. 
Beng. :  Bya,  Sinde  (BumeO.  Inhabits  Jia« 
rope,  Asia  and  K«  Africa ;  very  oommoh  in 
Uindustatt*  ^ 
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00^  ENODES,  Temkniiick. 

JS.  erythrophrys  (Tern.  Fl.  Ool.  S67). 

BTir.  liamprotomiB  erythrophrys,  Tem. 
Inhabits  Holacoas,  Java- 
Genus  MINO,  Lesson. 
M.  calvus  (PZ.  Erd,  200). 

Siif.  Gracala  eaWa,  Im 

Inhabits  Moluccas;  Philippines. 

Fam.  FRINGILLIDJ). 

Subfam.    PLOCEINJ), 
Oenu9  PLOCEUS,  Cuvier. 

FL  hypoxanthtts  f  (PL  Cot  J. 

Sin.  LoxiahypozanthafP),  Dandin. 

PI  philippinas  apnd  Eorafield,  (lin.  Tr.  XIII, 
160,)  et  Temminck  ;  neo  apad  StricklaDd,  J. 
A.  S.XU.  945. 

Inhabits  Java  ;  Philippines- 

PI.  pMlippinus  (PI  Erd.  185,  f.  2). 

BTM.  Lozia  philippina,  T.  (apad  StrickUuid*) 
Tl.  Uya,  Blyth  J.  A.  8.  XIL  945. 

Baya^  H.  :  Ckindoray  and  Tal  Bahie,  Beng. 
Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Burmese  countries  ; 
Ifalayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra  ? 

.    PL  manyar. 

'      en*  Fringilla  manyar,  Hordleld,  Lin-  Tr.  XUI.  160. 
JBnpleetM  flavioepB,  Swainaon. 
Eu.  striatM.  Blyth.  J.  A.  8.  XI.  873,  and  XU. 

181  (bw). 
£a.  bengalensis  (?)  apnd  Jeidoa.  Catal. 
j^locens  flaviceps  (P),  Guv. 

Inhabits  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Scinde ; 
B.  India ;  Java. 

*   Flhmgdlenm  (Edwards,  pL  189). 

Stn.  Lozia  bengalensis,  L. 
L.  reglna,  Boddeert. 
Cocoothranstes  chrysocephala  Vieillot. 
Enpleotes  albiroetris,  Swainson. 

Sarho  Baya,  Hind.    Inhabits  Bengal. 

Sabfam.    ESTRELDINiB. 
Gmus  MUNIA,  Hodgson. 

M.  mo/a. (Edwards  pL  S06,  f.  1). 

Stm.  Loxiamm,  L. 

*-  L  lencocephala,  Hafllf4l. 

Maia  sinensu  Briaaon. 

Inhabits  Halayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

M.  ferrugmoscu 

Stn.  Lozia  ferrnflBOsa,  Latbsnu 
Ia  llalna,  Bnffon, 

Inhabits  Java. 

a.  rulronigra^  Hodgson,    As,  Bies.  XIX. 

163.: 

Stn.  Lonchnra  melanoeephala,  MeCIeUand^  f,  Z,  S. 
1889,  p.  168. 
Loiia  malacca,  Yar.,  Lath. 
L,  indica,  Lath.— Yoang  P 

*    Fora  Muniai  Nuhroul,  Masuri.     Inhabits 
^Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Assani ;  Arraciva  i   Tenas- 


serim.  Neo  Chinese  Sparrow^  Edwaidi,  pL 
43,  on  which  is  founded  CoccotkrausUs  mauit^ 
Briflson,  Zoxia  malacca,  3,  Lion*,  Makccs 
Orosbeaky  var.  A^  Latham,  and  which  is  also 
Loxia  atricapiUa,  YieiUot,  Did,  Ckss^  fRuL 
Nat. 

M.  malacca  Edwards^  pi.  355). 

STN.  Loxia  malaoca,  L. 

Coocothranates  javcndai  Briaaon. 

Amadina  sinensis  apad  151yth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  S(. 

NuH'7U)re,  H.  (Jerdon),  Inhabits  Indian 
peninsula ;  (Ceylon  ;  rare  in  Lower  Bengal 

If.  undnkUa  (Edwards,  pL  40). 

STN.  Loaia  nndnlato  and 

L.  panctnlata,  var.  A.  Latham. 
L.  bicolor,  Latham,  the  yoang, 
MunialineoTeater,  Hodgson. - 

Tela  Munia,  H.  :  Simhaz^  Masuri :  Sw^hu 
or  sheen  haz  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India  gene* 
rally  ;  Arri^oan  :  Tenaaserim* 

M%  puHctularia. 

STN.  Loxia  pnnetalaria.  L. 

Jfringilla  nisoria,  Temmiaok, 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago* 
M.  moluoca  P  {Fl.  JEnl.  139,  f.  2). 

Sin.  Loxia  molncca,  (P)  L. 

Mania  acaticaada,  Hodgson. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Malayan  peninsula. 
M'pectoralis, 

Stn.  Amadina  pectqialia,  JeEdon,  J.  A.  S.  XIU*  M9, 
described  in  Madras  Jonnu  XUI.  171* 

Inhabits  S.  India. 

if.  striata, 

Stn.  Loxia  striata,  Latham. 

FringiUa  leieonota,  Temminck. 

Inhabits  Indian  peninsula  ;  C^lon :  Am- 
can  J  not  common  in  Lower  Bengal. 

M.  melanictera  P 

Stn.  Frinfrilla  nelanietera  (P),  Omelin. 

Amadina  leooogastra,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  XV.  mIi 

j     Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

M.  malaharica. 

Stn.  Loxia  malaharica.  L. 
Lonchnra  cheet,  8ykea« 
Loxia  bioolor,  Tiekell  (nee  Latham), 

Bar  Munia  \  Fidmi,  B.  :  Chorga^  H.  hf 
habits  India  generally ;  Ceylon. 

Oenus  ERTTHRINA. 

E.prasina  (Tem.  VI.  Col^  96). 

Stn-  Fringilla  prasina,  Sparrmaii  (neo  LathaB)i 
Ff.  apheenra,  Temminck* 
Embeziaa  qnadrieolor,  Qnalin* 
B.  varidis,  Swainson. 
Bmberixa  cyanoida  (P),  Omeiin* 

Inhabits  India9  Archipelago. 

Oenus  AMADINA,  Swainson. 

J.  (?)  orytivora  (Fl.  JBfU.  SS&t  Sdwird% 
pi.  41,  42). 
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Inhabits  Indian  Archipelago* 
(Taum  ESTBELDA. 

B,  amancUitfa  (PL  £nl.  115,  f.  d,  3 ;  Ed- 

wardsy  pi.  355,  f.  1)« 

8m-  FringilUi  Bmandft^a,  L> 

Fc.  paniew,  Honlleld,  Linti.  Tr.  XIII.  160, 
Pr.  •enegalenna.  Vieillot  tviae  Diet.  ClawV 

Lo/  or  Lai  Munia,  H.  :  Xo/  (male),  Mwda 
(female),  Mafturi«  .Inbabiu  India  generally 
and  Malay  oountries. 

B.  fonmosa. 

Stu .  Tringilla  fonnota,  Latham. 
Inhabits  Central  India. 

.  Gt»u»  SOISSIHOSTRUM,  Guerin. 
Sc  Fagei.  Guerin  {Mag^  de  Zool) 
Inhabits  Moluccas. 

Snbfam.    PA3SBRINJ1, 

G€mi9  PASSER,  Ray. 

F.  indieus,  Jardine  and  Selby  (III  Om.  pi. 
118). 

Charict,  or  Chaia,  B. :  Bcwrya,  H.  Inhabits 
India  generally  ;  Ceylon ;  Arracan. 

P.  pyrrhonotiu,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  946. 
Inhabita  Scinde. 

P.  MolitsarUi  (Sarigny,  Detc.  Egypt,  NcA, 
Hitt.,  I,  pK  f.  7). 

9nM»  Friagilla  salicaria. 

Fr>  hiapaniolentis,  Temminck* 

Inbmbita  N.  Africa  -  Sardinia ;  Sicily  ;  Syria  j 
Afghanistan. 

p.  eifimamomeus. 

Stv.  PfTgita  cinnamomca,  Ooald,  P.  Z.  S*  1835,  p. 
86. 

Inhabits  N.  W.  Himalaya. 

-  P.  >rtw/M,  Blyth,  J,  A.  B.  XIII.  946. 

Inhabits  Arracan ;  Tenasserim. 

P.  numianua  (PL  fnl.  267,  f.  1). 
8Tir«  Ftiogilla  nontana,  L. 

Inhabits  Temperate ,  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  ;  China  ;  Burmah  ;  Malayan  peninsula ; 
JaTa. 

Oemtu  PETEONIA,  ?r.  Bonap. 
P.  MiuUa  (PI.  BmI.  225). 

Stv-  FriagUla  itnlta  wi  Fr.  bononiaMitt  Qinelin« 
,  Fr.'paitrgnia,  JU      - 

FatiDoia  nypietiria,  fionap. 

Inhabits  Afghanistan;  W^  A8ia';.S^  Europe; 


51. 


*         • 


<8«v.  Ma^la' flaViaMii,  VnakOa,  P.  Z.  S.  1881, 


Baji,  pr  JungU  Churia^  H.  Inhabita  India 
generally,  but  not  on  the  alluvium  of  Lower 
Bengal. 

Subfam.     FRINGILLINiE. 
Gmw  MONTEPRINGILLA  (?),  Bnhm; 
M.  (?)  nemoricola.  » 

Stit.  Fringillaada  nemoricola,  Hodgion»  Aa.  Bei^  XIX« 
158. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
(?e»w  PRINGILLA,  L. 

Fr.  morUifringilla,  L.  (PI  BnZ.  54,  f.  i)i 
'    Siw.  Loxia  hambarghia,  Geroelin. 

Inhabits  northern  and  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  ;  Afghanistan  ;  N.  W.  Hima^ 
lay  a. 

Genus  PYRBHOSPIZA,  Hodgson. 

P.  punicea,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIH.  953. 

Stn.  Fropyrrhula  rubecaloidea,  Hodgson,   ^.  Z.  8. 
1845,  p.  86. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Tibet. 

Gmm  PR0CARDUELI8,  Hodgson. 

Fr,  nipalcTms,  Hodgson. 

8tn,  Carduelia  nipalenaia,  Hodgaoa,   Aa.  Rai.  XIX. 
157. 
Luota  aatnnta  et  L.  fasea  (P),  Blyth.  J.  A,  SL 
XI,  92-3. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

Geniu  CARPODACUS. 

C  rodopepla  (Gould's  'Century/  pi.  31,  f.  1). 

BiTXm  Fringiila  rodopepla,  Vigora. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

C.  rodoeirotu  (Gould's  '  Cwtury/ .  pi.  31, 
fig.  2). 

Stit.  Fringilla  rodochroa.  Vigors, 
Inhabits  Himalaya.  -  ' 

0.  erythrinm  ?  (Vieillot,  Ois*  Chant  pt.  65). 

Sth.  fringilla  erythrina  (?),  Meyer, 
Cocct^thraastea  tosom,  Vieillot. 
Losia  niadHgasc«rien»is,  L, 
Pyrfhnlinota  roseaia,   Uodgion,  P.  2.  8. 1845, 
p.  36,  .      . 

.  ,Tif,ti,  or  Surkhar  Tuii,  H,    Inhabits  India 
generally;  Arracan. 

Genua  H^MATOSPIZA,  Hodgson, 

H.hoetonenmt 

Sth.  Loxia  boetonensis  P  Latham. 
lb  indica  P  Gmelin,  nac  Latham. 
CorytlDM  aepahi,  Uodgaon.  Aa.  Bea.  XIX.  151; 

Inhabits  Himalaya.  .         , 

Genu%  PYREHULA,.  Mceibing., . 

P.  nipalensis,  Hodgson, 7  J.  A.  S/XIX«  155. 
Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

P.  erythrocephalus.  Vigors  (Gp\ild'a  '  Cen* 
tury/  pi.  S2).    Inhabits  HimaJlByau  .       * 
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6^fM  PBOPYSlSULA,  Hodgsoa. 
Pr,  subhimaehalaf  Hodgson. 

Stn.    Gontbiu  anbhimagljilat,    Hp^giQP,  •^  BfM. 
XIX.  162. 

Jtthnbits  N.  £.  HimaltjB. 
GenuM  LOXIA,  L. 

If.  eurviroitris,  L.  (PZ.  jB»Z.  218).    Inhabits 
Europe;  Afghanistan. 

Z.  himalajfuuit,   Ho^g^q^,  J.  4l.  8w  XML 
963, 

*  Syw.  L.  himala^a,  aod£|tpiij^  f.  Z..8.  18*6.  y^  36. 

Inhabits  Himalay^i 

CAr.  tpifwides  (Gould's  '  Century/  pL  3S, 

V^h^bits,  IJimaln^xi^ 

Genua  CABDUI^LIS,  Stephens. 

C,  caniceps,  Vigpra  (Gouy'».  Oentury,  pi. 
33,  f.  V;  Royle's  /K.  Him.  Pot.  pi.  8,  f.  V,. 

Syn.  FriDg^lla  orieotalit,  Efenmann. 
Skh«,H. 

Inl^alnta  HU^jieA^a;  4{g|M^tia;  Kash- 
mir,  &c. 

Genus  LIGURINUS.  Brisson. 
L.  nniousiPl.  Enl.  257,  f.  8). 

Stit,  FritigilU  rinica,  L. 
Jboiia  aiDeiudii  Ghivlla, 

lig.  xanthogrmmm^  P  ami4  B|fth,.  J.  A»8.  XJII. 
966  ;  yide  Xil.  ^Cf. 

'  Inhabits.  Chimu 

Genus  8ERINP8  tf),.Bi:*ip. 
S.  (?)  auri/fimi. 

Inhabits  Tyne  rang^,  beyond  Simla, 
Genus  COCCOTHBAUSTfid^  Bnsson. 
/  ^..mfihf^jimU^j  SbvigsM*  ^Ia.  J;««.  XIX. 

ISO.    Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

6*.  eamipe^,  Hodgson,  A^.  Idss.  Xl^  l&l. 
Stm .  C.  speonligeru  (P),  Brandt. 
•  Inhal\jt«  Hlmji^jn^ 

<e.  icterioides,  Vigors  (Gonl^'a/C/w^tafy,'  pi. 
45).    Inhabits  N..E,  Himalaya* 

SuhCam.   EUBBRIZINJ!. 

*     Genus  EMBEBIZA,  L.  {Q^ndam  IjL) 

B.  cUHda,  Blyth,  J.  A,  s!  XVni.    Inhabits 
Tyne  range,  bsjowl  Simfau 

&e«tta.£?SBI^^  Bonap, 
Eu.similUma,  Blyth,  J,  A.  8.  XVIIL. 


I      Inhabits  8.  India.    ^J^  B.WSm  frdte'Bo. 

I  melanocephalus  in  its  mmeh  smaBer  mss  ;  the 

closed  wing  measuring  3^  in.  ins ^d  ol  i  in., 

Bu.   luteola  (G.  B.  Gr^>  /ZJ;  (fen-  JJir(ii, 
pi.         ). 

8TN.  BnWriia  Intaob  (Miit.  CtfKtec;  lY,  t.9S). 

S.  ietcvioig,  9Tejtii|i)oiv 

K  branieeps,  3^ndt^ 

Loiiii  iavioaia,  w*  A.  LaUiui. 

Inhabits  plains  of  India ;  Afghanistair,  lE^ 

J!w.>to«)5Puiar«,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  X71U. 

Snr.  Emberiza  tfnreola  oflndSa,  Aaetoniin. 
Inhabits  Nepal ;  Tippera ;  Arratan. 

Bu.  LoOkofm^  (Jardine  and  Gktbyi  BL  (ktu 
pi.  13»). 

sni.  Emberisa  Lathami  Qnj^ 
£.  oriatata,  Vigora. 
Jfi.  a^oH^tf^,  fl^«k(the  Umif^ 
K  erjthroptera  Jardibe  and  Selby, 
E.  nipalentit,  Hod(yw»|jL 
Frioailla  ipelanioteia*  Gmelin. 

Inhabits  phiins  and   lower  hilts  of  lQJif» 
China^  &c. 

Bu.  hoHidana  (Pl,  Bni.  24T,  f:  1). 

Sti^.  Eoibarisa  hot^laiia,  I4. 

Bl  BochMMsiv  B1>«K  iiJ^B^  XIO.  m 
E.  ohlorocepbala  apnd  Hodgifva?} 

InhatHto^^urqurand  Am  i  Udia« 
Bu.  melcMops. 

Btv.  Emberiza jnelanopa  Blyth,  J.  k,  8*.  %l^,  S64. 
^.  chloroeepfaala  of  ftapai'  amd  flbdsna  (?)» 

Inhabits  Tippera. 

Bu.fucata. 

Snr.  Kmberiaa.Aifataf  Mla« 

£.  leabia  anud  Temminck  (neo  Omelia). 
E.  eia  apiid^(lfp,.Cai^. 

J?^*«A^fyC%toy.(^.  Jertoii),  IiOmbitsaBi- 
gal ;  Deyra  Doon  ;  S.  Indil^  ? 

Eu.pusUla  ? 
SijK.  Bmbarisapsiflla (^^  Valkn. 


Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

Bu.  cia  (HRl  Bkl.  SO,  f;  A ;  611^  1  l)i 

Snr.  Emberisa  eia,  L. 
£.  bvbata,  SMpolL 
Jt  lalteinaioa,  Gin«liBi 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.    Speeimens  boa 
near  K^surL  Gap't.  Hutton  (1848.) 

Subfam.    ACOENTORIN^, 
&<miia  ACCEITTOB,  BeohsteiQ. 


fljir.  Emberi^i 
^  Xiaagia«idiaj[Mi 


Wftknmi 
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HIDB  or  XORBN  AND  aOOmBll  ^ttk. 


i .  itaJitat  Gmelin.      S-apad  0.  B.  Gray. 
L.  longipite,  latliaio,  J 


inr.  A.  imiuMMn,  B^m^OM  aBAM  linn* 
A.  Muueaaii,  fiodfiOB  (U  ilfft  plnmago.) 

Fn»n  Nepal.  B. 

A.  variegahu  BIyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIL  956 
(descriM  XL  187).    Ittkabite  Sikkim. 

^.  itrqp^to^itfy  Hodgson^  J*  A.  S.XII.  9fl9, 
P.  Z.  a  1845|  p.  84.  Inhabits  Himalaya 
generally. 

A»  atroffvlarisf  Batton,  J.  A.  S.  XYlII. 
lohabiU  Tyne  range,  beyond  Simla. 

A.  moUia.  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  581.  In- 
liabiU  Sikkim. 

Subfam.    ALAUDIN^. 

Genua  ALAUDA,  L. 

A.  ofvmiie^  L.  {FL  BnL  563.  I  1). 

•nib  A.  MriipaU  PaUaa. 
A 

A 

A.  dnkdf  at*  Uodgpsn. 

Inhabita  Europe  and  Asia :  Sub-Uimihiya. 
A.  gulffuhf  PmnkBo. 

Am.  A.  gaagetiea,  Biyth. 
A.  gradlia,  BIyth,  rir. 
A.  laiopat,  Hodgaon,  vir. 

Xnliabits  India  generaHy. 
A.  wfolaharica,  Scopoli. 

*!■.  A.  daya,  sykas, 

lobabite  S.  India. 

iSb^^oMif  CALANDBSLLA,  Kaap. 

dm.  alavria  liraebydiMtylt.  'Femmmck. 
A.  ealandreUa,  bonelU. 
A.  waiiaria,  StapliaiiiL 
A,  dukhoneDsia,  Sykaa. 
Mnbeiiza  baghaifaw  Fratklia. 
£.  olivaoaa,  Tiekall,  J.  A.  8.  IL  678. 
Baay-geyra  Lark,  Latham. 

Ba^hairty  H.  Ortolan  of  ETuropeans  in  India. 
iHlialjiti SiuDpe,  Asia-, andN.  AMoa.  Comriion 
in  India. 

01V.  Alaadm  taytal,  Boehanaii  Hamilton,  J.  A.  8. 

InBabita  d^  sand-dunes  of  Ganges,  fndus^ 


Genus  CALERIQA.  Boie. 

•* 

0»- chendoola* 

dz««  Alaoda  ehWooIa,  Pnaklin. 
A.  galgnia  apnd  8ykac< 
Crested  CaUndra  Lark^  Latham. 


Ckendul,  HI  Inhabits  sandy  plains  of  India. 

a.  BoysU,  Blyih. 
Sn^  Cortbilaada  Bsftf^  Biytb,  J.  A,  ft  XV.  41, 

Inhalnta  Bengal. 

Genua  M IBAFJSA,  Horsfield. 

4S7 


Jf.JEr4yM»Jtrdoi^  J.A.S.XIII.Sn.  In- 
bid>ila  Coffomandd  Cobst. 

M.  afflnU,  Jerdon,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  95^.  In- 
habiU  Middlif  afid  8.  India  }  Ceytoti» 

M4  ei^tktojHafu,  Jetdoll^  J.  A.  8.  XIIL  958- 
(IlL  Jnd.  Om.,  pi.  38).     Inhabits  8.  India. 

If.  eanHllani,  Jf^don,  J.  A.  S.  till,  ^60. 
InhaHita  Indi*  gttieiaUy  |  nire  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal. 

Af.  M«ame»5W|  HeClelland»  P.  Z.  S.  1889, 
pL  162. 

8tn.  Alanda  mihitiri,  1%'miAifidc  (apad  Jexdohf  nee 
apnd  0.  R'  OragF), 
FibefeLaiM,Lailham« 

Inhabits  Bengal :  Kepal ;  Assam. 

A.  phoemcura,  ftanklin,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p. 
119.     Inhabits  S.  India. 

Gawar  WRllHULAt/DA,  A.  Smith. 

P.  griaea  {PI,  Cd.  969,  f.  9). 

Stn.  Aknda  xriiM,  SaopoU. 
A.  gimdtf  dmttitt. 
l^ringilla  cracigera>  Temminck. 

Chak  Bhardi  ;  M«%)  ffUdiO,  Beidg. :  Deeora, 
H.,  vulgo>  i>ii2>£t«i;  (7&ari  ('Squat  Sparrow') 
II.  (Xerdon).    Inhabits  India  generally. 

Fam.    MOTACILLID^. 

Omu8  HETERUKA,  Hodgson. 

H.  aylvana^  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  556  ; 
P.  Z.  S.  I84li,  p.  33  (Jafdine's  Coninb.  Orn, 
1848,  pi,        ).    Inhabite  Himalaya. 

Genm  ANTHUS,  Bechstein. 

Bub^germs  Dbmdbowanthvs,  Blyth. 

1>,  triirudU  (fl.  Ent  660,  f.  1). 

Stn.  Alanda  trinalis,  L. 
A*  minor,  Bewick. 
AitthnrarbdrtfaB,  fettffiiadc: 

Itthftbils  Sttiofie  and  N.  Asia  ;  Himakya* 

i>.  maeulatua. 

StN'  Anthna  maenlatUset^A.  birrirMtrii.  Hodgatin. 

Musarichi,  H.  (Jerdon),  Inhabits  India 
generally. 

Sub^mua  Ai^THUS,  Auct. 

A.  aimUis,  Jerdon  flU,  Ind*  Om.  pi.  iS)^ 

Bnr.  Agrodoma  aimilis,  Jenloa,  Madr.  Jonm.  XL 

86.  '  • 

InhabiU  m^thi  N.  W.  Himahyfl; 

A.  Mktprdi;  Vfdlfet  (^t  •TWfe.  Vol.  I. 
pi.  14).  Inhalnts  Baro|iivAda,.aiidiN.  Africa^ 
Specimens  from  the  yicinity  of  Calcutta* 


A.  rufiUua,  Vieillot. 

Stn.  Au  agil^  apnd  Jerdon  (nee  8yJcei)b  i 
A*  malayentli;  f&p&a, 
A.  paHeMiamd  S^iadevalL 
A.  prateniia  of  Snniaira.  Ballei» 
Slender  Lark,  Ulhsa^ 


I 


.  'IBntDS  OF  KASTEBir.  AND  noVTEMBXI  AflOCAj 


Hamha  Puyu^  Sum.    Inhabits  India  gowiaUy 
and  Malay  coautries* 

^.  iiriolatus,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8,  XVI.  435* 

.fiXN^  A.  pelopns  (P)«    Hodgson,  O.  B.  Qny,  Brit. 
iiuB»  Catal. 

Inhabits  Himalaya,  S.  India. 
J^.vwntarms,  Jordon,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  435* . 

STW.  A,  raresceoB  apnd  Jerdon,  Cital. 

^    Inhabits  Nllgiris.    , 


A,  camjpestris  (PI,  Enl.  661). 

3yh.  Alanda  eampestria,  L. 

A.  rnfesceus,  JBechatem,  Temmiaciu 
A.  rufulaa  apad  JerdoD,  Catal. 

ChiUUf'R.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia*  I 
*N.  Africa.    Specimens  from  near  Midnapur. 

A.  pratensis  {PL  Unl.  661,  f.  2). 
8tn;  Alanda  pratensis,  L. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa* 

A.  cervinus    (Dcnon's  Egypt,  HiH.  Nat. 
pi.         ). 

STii,  MotaoiUa  cerrina,  Palka, 
Anthns  rafogularis,  Brehm. 
A.  aquaticuB  ?  apud  BIyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  *87. 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya  ^  N.  Europe  ;  N. 
Africa. 

Gtmm  NEMORICOLA,  Blyth. 
•    jr.  iiidica  (VailL  OU.  d'  Jfr.  t.  179). 

8ts.  Motacilla  indic^  Omelin. 

M.  variegata*  Vieillot  (nee  Stephens}. 

Mhamvlcb^  H.  (Jerdon).  Nyet  JRahat,  Ar- 
racan«.  Inhabits  India  generally ;  Burmah  ; 
Malayan  periinsula;  Sumatra.  Vicinity  of 
Calcutta  at  all  seasons. 

Genua  MOTACILLA,  L.  (aa  restricted). 

ja^  maderaipatoHa^  Bnssos  (noo  Linnaeos  ; 
Vaill.     Oia.  (T  Afr,  t  1 84). 

fiyjf.  M.  maderaspatensis,  Gmelin, 

H.   inadcras  et  M.   varief^ata,   Stephens   (nee 

Vieillot). 
M.  picata,  Franklin. 
Pied  Wagtail,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Hindustan  generally  ;  BajmaU  ; 
Baijiling .;  never  in  Lower  Bengal. 

Jf.  o/^»  L.  (PI.  ^«2.  652). 

6Tir.  M,  albida  et  M*  einonn,  Gnelin. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  W.  Asia ;  Afghanistan  P 
Yeqr.  rare  in  the  British  Islands). 

Jf.  (fitUvnenatf  Sykes,  P.  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  91. 
Siir.  U.  alba  apnd  Jerdon. 

hhohin^H,  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  N.  W.  Cen- 
tral, and  8.  India.    Aighauistan  f 

U*  ImoniennSf  Scopoli* 
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Snr.  H.  alba,  var.  y/Lathaai; 

M.  lencopsis,  Qould,  P.  Z.  S;  1887,  p.  7& 
li.  alboidea,  Hodgson,  At.  Res.  XIX.  190. 

Khanjan^  H.  Inhabits  Bengal;  Nepal; 
Philippines. 

M.  hoarula,  L  (PL  Enl,  18,  f.  1 ;  Edwardi, 
pi.  259). 

Stn.  M.  Sulphixrea^  Beohstein. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia  and  its  AichipeUgo, 
Afrit^a,  and  Australia.  Specimen  in  aumner 
dress,  from  Masuri. 

Genus  BUDTTfiS,  Ciincr. 
B.  citreola, 

Stn.  Motacilla  citreola,  L. 

M.  scbeltobiiusk,  Lepech. 
•  3.  caloamtua,  Hodgaon,  A^  Baa.  XBL 190. 

Zurcha^  Kabul.  Inhabits  Asia  gensrallj, 
and  E.  Europe  :  Calcutta  and  Himalaya. 

B.    viridis    (Brown's     '  Illnstrations,'  pi. 

33.r-). 

Syn.  Motacilla  Tiridisi  Boopoli.   . 
M.  biatrigata,  Raffles. 
B.  beema,  Sykes. 
B.  flava  (?)  et  noglecta  apad  JerJos. 
Wagtail  Lark,  Latham  (young  female). 

PiUtya,  H.  ;  Bessii,  Java.  luhabiU  India 
generally  and  Malay  countries ;  8.  Eiurap^ 
N.  Africa  ? 

B.  melanoeephala,  Sykes,  P.  Z.  8.  IW^ 
p.  90  ;  also  of  Lichtenstttin  ?  Inhabits  &£• 
Europe ;  "W.  and  Middle  Asia ;  Hindustan- 

Earn.    SPHENUElDiE. 

Genus  MEGALURUS,  Horsfield. 

M.  palustrU,  Horsfield  (P.  C,  65,  f.  2) ; 
J.  A.  8.  XIU.  872. 

Sytt.  Maluraa  marginalia,  Reinwardt 

.  Zarrirangonp  Jm.     Inhabits  Bengal;  Tip* 
pera  ;  Arracan;  Java. 

Genus  SPHENURA,  Lichtenstaia. 

Spi:  striata  (J.  A.  8.  XIII.  373). 

Bui.  Megalurus  f  atriatqa,  Jerdon,  Kadr.  Joan. 
XTl  r.  1 09  (the  female).  ^ 

Dasyornis  locuatelioidetf,  Blythf  J*  ^*^ 
XI.  602. 

Inhabits  Bengal ;  S.  India. 

Gmus  SPHBN-SIACUS  (?).  Strickland. 

Sph,  (1)  Bumeni. 

.  .Stn.  Eavycercas  Bnmesii,  Blyth,  J,  A.  8.  JH 
874- 

Inhabits  Sindh. 


€fenu$  D1[JM£TU,  Blytlu 

2>.  hyperythra, 

8tx«  Tlmalia'hyperyihr%  FraaUlOf 


f 


Mobs  OF  leiBTEBN  Aim  SOOtfiSBN  kSiJL 


loBaUU  Central  India. 

A  Albogularis. 

Bts.  Slalacocercus  (T)  albogularis,  Bljth^  X  A. 
S.  XVI.  453. 
Timalia  hypetyibra  apad  JerdoD^  CataL 
Shah  Dumri»  H.  ?  (Jerdon). 

Inhabits  S.  India ;  Ceylon. 

Genui  MALAC0CEUCU3,  Swainson. 

8th.  Timalia  nipalenns  yel.  letteotts,  et  T.  pel- 
lotla,  Uodgsoni  As;  Res.  XIX.  182. 

Inhabits  Nepal. 

M.  bengalensis  (fidvardsi  pi.  IB4,  badly 
coloured). 

8nr.  Mernia  bengalensh,  Brisson. 
Tordiis  cantirufl,  L. 

Pastor  terrioolor,   Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  V. 
771. 

8ai  Bhai  ('  seven  brothers'),  H.  :  CkcUar' 
rhea,  B.  Inhabits  Bengal;  Nepal  ;  Assam  ; 
Dcyra  Donn ;  Ceylon* 

J£,  malaharicus  Jerdon  {IIU  Ind,  Om,^  art. 

8tn.  M.  Sosienrillei  apad  Jerdon,  Catal. 

Jttngli  Kur  or  Kayr,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inha- 
bits Malabar  ;  sides  of  Nilgiris. 

M.  griseue  (Jerdon'a  Til.  Ind,  Om,,  pi.  19). 

Sth.  Turdus  griseus,  Latham. 

Keyr,  H. :  Chiada,  or  /S'iia,  Telugu  :  ^uUu 
Kaoran  ('Hedge-bird'),  Tamool  :  Kuliyan, 
Malavalum  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Carnalic,  and 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

M.  nrfescens,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  453. 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

if.  Maleolmi  (Hurdwieke's  liL  Ind.  ZooL 

8nr.  Timalia  Maleolmi,  Sykes. 

Garrulus  albifrons^  (Gray  and  HardwJ 
Pale-eared  1  brush,  Latham* 

Ohcghaye,  H.  ;  Gougyay  Can.  :  KoJtutti  ; 
Mahr.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  S,  India:  Cawn- 
pore  district. 

M.  syhru/us,  Jerdon. 

Stit.  Timalia  snbnifa,  Jerdon^  Catal. 
T.  posdJorhyncha,  de  la  Fresnaye. 

Inhabits  S.  India  :  Wynaad,  and  along  the 
Bimrgina  of  the  W.  Ghats. 

Jf.  BarUi,  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.  XIIL  d69« 
8tv.  K.  geochrous,  Hodgson. 
Inhabits  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Tippers. 
M,  caudatMs» 

ftTF.  Coaayphns  oandatas,  DnmerlL 

Megaluros  iaabelUnu%  Swainson,  S|  cent. 

TlmaUa  chatarchsa,  Franklin. 

•  _    « 

Dmrj,H.  ;  SunifTa^m.?  (Jerdon)  ;  Hedo, 
Bad  LaUa,  Sindh*    Inhabits  India  generally. 


Oentu  BRYMOICA>  Sirainsoa.  > 

Dr.  eriniger'.         ■ 

8tn.  Suga  eriniger,  Hodgsoui  As.  Res.  ZIX« 
183. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Dr,  sylvaUca. 

Sth.  Prinia  sylvatioo.  Jeidon,  Madr.  Jonrm' 
XL  A     . 

Inhabits  Nilgiris- 

Dr.  robufta,  Blylh,  J.  A.  8.  XVIIL  In- 
habits Ceylon..  Specimen  presented  by  JL  L« 
Layard,  Esq.  differs  from  I)r.  sylvcUica  in  its 
darker  shacie  of  colour  above,  and  larger  and 
stronger  bill  and  legs,  which  last  appear  tO  have 
been  of  a  deep  reddish  browii  colour  :  the  flanks 
and  sides  of  Ae  breast  are  dusky ish. 

Dr.  neglecta. 

Sth.  Prinia  neglecta,  Jerdon^  Madr.  Jonm; 
XHI.  pt.  II,  180, 

Dr.  My&vaiies  of  Mednapnr  apud  Blyth, 
J.  A.  &  XVL  note  to  p.  459. 

Inhabits  Central  India.  Specimen  procure^ 
near  Mednapur  differs  from  Dr.  sylvaiica  in  its 
more  rufesceut  tinge  Ihroughout,  the  wingfea- 
thers  being  margined  with  dull  rufous;  and  the 
flanks  are  largely  and  deeply  tinged  with  brown^ 
extending  up  the  sides  of  the  breast. 

Dr. i  Inhabits  Java.  A.  speci- 
men presented,  by  the  Batavian  Society  (184|5). 
is  very  like  Dr.  tylvcdica^  but  smaller,  yi^ith 
more  •  conspicuously  whitish  lores  and  thrdat. 
Vide  J.  A.  8.,  XVI.  459. 

Dr.  Jerdofd,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  459.  In- 
habits  8.  India. 

Dr.  inomata. 

Sth.  Prinia  inornate,  Sykes, P.  Z.  S.  1882.  p.  89* 

Inhabits  Hindustan  generally;  8.  India;  Cey- 
lon. This  Ceylon  race  is  darker  above,  espeolaU 
ly  on  the  orown,  the  lores  and  throat  eonapicu^ 
ously  whitish,  as  in  Dr.  robosta. 

Dr.  FrarMinii. 

Sth.  Prints  FranUinii,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XHI. 
376. 
Pr.  macroura,  Franklin,  P.  Z.  S.  1881.  p^ 

118, 
Pir.  fuaca,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  8. 1845»  p.  $29. 
Sylvia  lougioaudata  (?),  Tickell,  J.  A.  8* 
IL576. 

Inhabits  Bengal;  Nepal;  Arracan. 

Dr.  Buehanani,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  376.. 

Sth.  Prinia  rufifron^  Franklin  (neo  K.uppell). 
Pr.  bninnifrona,  Hodgson,  An«  Mag.  N.  H« 

1845,  p.  29. 
Sylvia  lungicauda,  var.  A  (?)  Latham. 

Inhabits  Nepal;  Upper  Bengal;  S.  India. 

Dr.  Maputo,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII,  378;  XVI. 
460.  Inhabits  margins  of  aand^deposits  of 
rivers  in  Bengal":  also  Sindh. 
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Geiius  PBlNIAt  Horfitdfl. 

Pr.  Hodgsonii,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  37(. 

nee  MaluruB  gracilifiy  Ijluppell). 
Inhabits  Nepal;  S.  lodiii, 
Pr.  gracilis.  Franklin,  P.  Z.  8, 1831,  p.  119. 

Pr,   rufescens,  Blyth,  J.  A.  6.  XVI.   456. 
Inhabits  Arracan. 

.    Pr.  io<dali8,  6yke9,  P.  Z.  8. 1883,  p.  99, 
Stv.  Foodkey  Wftrbler,  Lailuun. 
Inhabits  S.  India. 
Pr.  Stewarti,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  455. 

$Tir.  Sylvia  kalaphutki,  B.  Hftm.  MS. 
Flaxen  Warbler,  var  A.,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Upper  Provinces  of  Sepgal  Presi- 
dency. 

Pr.  flatdventris. 

e     9tn.  Ojrtkotomas  fiaviventiiPy  Ad.  Delessert. 

Inhabits  Nilgria  P    Bengal  Suudarbuos  ;  Te- 
tiBsserim ;  Malacca. 

Genus  NEORNIS,  Hodgson. 

N.flavolivacM,  Sodgsop,  J.  A«  S.XIV.  690 
(the  young), 

Stn.  Drymoiea   brevicandata,  Blyth*  J.  A.  B, 
XVI,  46d  (tbA  lulul^. 

Inhabits  Nepal;  Dagiling. 

6im8  ORTHOXOMUS,  Horsfield. 

O,  longicauda,    . 

.     Stit.  lCo|aciJ^a^lDn|^ei(ada  et  M.  fii1»ii»i  Gm«lin» 
Sylvia  gazoratta,  Latha  m. 
S.  rufioapilla,  Htitton,  J.  A.  8* 
Orthotomns  Bennetii,  et  O.  U^goo,  Bykes. 
Of  sphenuroB,  Swainson,  2^  cent. 
CK  sdtoria  and  O.  patia,  Hodgson^  f  .  2.  S. 
1845,  p.  29. 

-    Twiihim,  Beng«    LihabitSi  India  generally; 
Ofiylon;  Burmese  OQunlriea  ;  Malayan  petninwila. 

0»  edeUiy  Temminck. 

Syn.  Edela  ruficeps.  Lesson. 

Ifot^pill^  ^effium  «p«d  Ba£Q^ 

J^<;f4hic}i\  Malay.     Inhabits  Malayan  penin- 
sula ;  Sumatra. 

O.  cineraceus,  Blyltfa^  J.  A.  &  XIV.  689. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Oenus  HQitllSXESf,  H^gson. 

Mt^  Itr^nmfaofs,,  Hpdgsoa,  J.  A.  9.  XIV- 
5'85.' 

'   9^.  9.  i^hiBtil^tqKb.  HpdgSQDi  ]?.  Z.  a  1845  p. 
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i      C.  cursUa/ns  ( Jerdpn's  lU.  AuL  Om,,  p|.  6X 
Stn.     Prinia  onraitans,  FraoUin. 

Inhabits  India  generally.  Not  satisfactorily 
distinct  from  B.  schcenicola. 

C.  <mml«ray  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII.  Inhabits 
Ceylon. 

Genus  PELLORNIUM,  Swainson. 

p.  rujiceps,  Swainson. 

Stn.    p.  oliytoeumi  Jerdon* 

Giuclidia  puxictfttt»  Gk>uld» 
Mcgalraua  ruficeps,  Sykea. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  8.  Indiaj  lenasierini  pro- 
vinces. 

Gen/M  TUfiDIROSTRIS,  A.  Hay. 

T  supercUiaris^  A.  Hay,  Hadr,  /wm 
XIII.  pt.  2,  163.  Inbahita  Malayan  penio- 
B&la. 

Genus  POMATORHINUS.  Horsfield. 

P.  hypoleucos,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  599. 

Stn.    Orthorhinus     I^poloaeoe,   Bijrtii  <tb 
young)*  J.  A.  8.  XIIL  S7L 

Inhabits  Arracan. 

P.  eryth^rogtnys,  Vigors  (Gould's  'ftstoiy/ 
pi,  S5).     Inliabits  Himalaya. 

P.  schisUceps,  Hodgson,  J$.  Hes.  XH,  ft 
L  p.  181.  Iiihabito  8.  £.  Himalaya  -  Sflkel; 
Tippera ;  Arakan. 

P.  Uucogt^ster^  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  p. 
187. 

Stn.    p.  oliTaceus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XYI.  451 
P.  montanus  of  Assam  apad  Horfl£eId, 
p.  Z.  S.  1839.  p.  166. 

Inhabits  Deyra  Doon  ;  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Tea- 
asserim  provinces. 

p.  metwMmi9,  B)yth,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  45L 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

P.  H<yrsfield,  Sykes,  P.  Z.  S.  18?3,  p.  89. 
lohabita  Fenin&ula  of  India. 

p.  Pha^rei,  Blyth  J.  A-  S.  XVL  462.  Ir 
habits  Arracan. 

P.  ferrugmosus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  697. 
Inhabits  8ikkim, 

P.  rufifiatlU,  HQdg^on^  As,  Bu.  IE.  pt  1, 
18^.  Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

P.  nwnianus^  HorafiaUi  (ZjUqI.  Bes^  ta  «^o*% 
pL     ).  BohhrA^  Java.    Inhabits  Java^ 

Genus  XIPHOEHAMFHUS,  Blyth. 
X  mpmOiaHs^ltiifiM,  J.  A. 8.  XH. 917. 


Hiv 


vn^i^  yhjstyl^l^  Hodgaon,  J.A«S. 


XIV. 


Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya,  near  the  snow  re- 
jton*: 

Genua  CIStlCOLA,  Lessoi)^ 


{ 


Stn.    Xiphorhynchus  a 
S.  XL  175.. 

lalpbite  Sikkim^ 

Gmus  TURDINTO,  Blyth. 

T,  rmcrodaetylus^  J.  A.  S*  XIII,  3^^ 


tL 
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9nL  JUieopteroa  nyMsrodiotylnin,    SHrlck.        Jntabfts  S.  Iifdk. 
land. 
BrAchypteryz  alboguTaris,  Hartiaub. 

Tana,  Malay.     Inhahitt  Malayan  peoinsula. 

G€»as  TRICHASTOMA,  Bljth. 

fr.  AbbotH. 


Sm.    Malaooemola    AbboUi,   Blytb.    J.A.S. 
XIV.  601. 

Inhabits  ArraoSDv 
Tf.  oUvaceum, 

Sth..  ]|M^pfceroaoUya6cqiD»Strickknd,AiiD. 
Mag.  W.  H.  1847,  p.  132. 

TV.  AhbotU,  var?     Inhabits  Malayan  penin- 

tola. 

3V.  IneoUfr, 

* 

BTi,    Braobypterjcx  bioolor,  Lesson. 

]Ma«ipCBPoa  f^rruginMum)  Btj^tk.  J.  A. 
S.  XIII.  888. 

.  libabilr  Ma&iyan>  peninsula  ;  Smnatca* 

Tr.  rw^ra^ttm^. Biyth,  J.  A.  S.  SX  795.    In- 
kabiti  Malayan  peninsula. 

ffemu  MALACOPTERON;  Eyton. 

M.  mopu,  BljLth,.  J.  A.  S.  XYI,.  461.    In- 

kbits  Malayan  paninanta* 

M.nuummm,  S(ftQii,  £.  21  S«.  Id^Q^  p.  lt>3. 
Ishabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

•  (hm  ALeiPJE,  Blytb. 

•^.  dihognlarU, 

Bur.  Setaria  albogalaria^Blytb,  X  A.  S!  Xm.8d5. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peniniula. 

^  ajbtf  (J.  A.  S.  XIIL  384.) 

'     Snit  THehaatnaaiaffitfie^  Blyik,  J;  A.  8.  XL 
796. 

lababita  Malayaxk  peniiwuU. 

A.  einereay  Ey ton. 

Sra,   MalaoopteroQ  oinerenm;  Eyion*  T'.  Z.  S. 
1830|  p.  108  ;  J.  A.  8.  XUI.  884.. 

lababita  Malayan  peninsula. 

a:  AijMM^  Btjlln  J»  A.,&XIY.  601; 

Inhabits 


A*  atriceps, 

Syn.    Bracbypteryz  atri<!^p8^   Jerdon^  ttVdrJ 
Jourii.  X.  aSOw 


A.mpdUiui8. 

8nr.   g[w«.  nifpaknua^   Hodi^Kn,  Ind.  Be7. 
IgdS,  p.  80. 

.  hhsMta/JBtf  XL.  Himalaya..;.  Arraean; 

A*  9tpiDurui% 

%tM,    Braohvpteriz  aepiaraiy  Horsfield,  Lin;  Tt, 
XlKlSe;    '^ 

C&ieAoAait,  Jay.  Inhabita  Java. 
Stt.   Timalia   poiooepbalay     Jerdon,    Madr. 


Jouxn.  XIII.  169. 


Inbabras  S'.  IndiB. 
A.  (?)  striata. 
Stn.  Timalia  striata,  Blytb,  J.  A.  d.  XL  7S9. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsulk. 
€knu9  MAGBONOUS^  Jardine  and  Selby. 

•  •  •  . 

M.ptilosusy  J.  and  d.  (/ZZ.Ont*  pi  150)^ 

8XN.  Timalia  ttioborroa,  Temmiaok,. 

BuMong  iaaMbafh  Maliky.    Jbbabita  Mar 
layan  peninsula. 

Qenm  MIXX^HMIS,  Hodgaoi. 

M..  ptUtriM  (Sanfi  ZtkA.  Bk$^  in  JcoM^ 

pi*'      )k 

Wa%  11inaliag^larlii»  Horaaald,. 

Prinia  pileata,  Blyth,  j;  A.  S.  XI.  204, 

Burong  Pudmg^  Malay.  Inhabita  Tenas^ 
serim  pro?inces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Java. 

M.  Moris,  HodKSon,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  794; 

Snr.  H.  nificeps,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  Si  1845.  p/ 
28 
MotedllarubihainUa  (f),  Tichell,  J.  A*  S. 
IL  576. 

Inhabits  Sab-bimalayan.iiegioa;.  Central  In- 
dia ?'  T^nosKeriin  pronnceai 

Qemu  TIMALIA,  Horsfield.  , 

T.  pilecUa,  Horsfield  (ZooL  Ee»^  in  Java, 
pi.  ).  Bawit,  or  Qog<h^te,  Jar.  Inhabita 
Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Assam;  Arracaif ;  Java. 

jT,  nigricolliiy  Temminck. 

Sth.  T.  erythronotui^  Blytb,  J.  A.  SI  XL  7d3* 
Btaefaypt ery  r  nigro^atia^  Byton* 

Burang  ToMah,  Malay.  Inhabits  Makyai^ 
peninsula. 

T.  peciorcUis,  Blytb,  J.  Ai  8:  XI.  793* 

Stn;  HftlaoOpteMn  aqnamatuni,  Eyton. 

Faanj^aingi  .Malay.  Inhabita rMala^n  penin« 
aula. 

T.  erytkroptera,  Blytb,  J.  A.  Bi  XI.  70i* 

Sin.  T.  pyrrhophtsa,  Hartlanb. 

Braol\ailkaf  ymaontizoatiia,  Eytonj 

Inbabita  Malayan  penkisnia. 

G6)i^  OHBYSOMMAi  HodgWMU 

(7Ar.  aittfaM-tJardine  and  Selby,  HL  Orfii 
pi.  119). 

Sth.  Parna  ainenua,    alio  Gotah  Finch,   an? 
Emberiza  calf  at,  Var.  A;  LatluuHi 
.  TijnaUa'hypoleuca,  Franklin* - 
T.  Horsfield,  Jardine  and  Sslbv. 
F)rctena  rufilross,  Hodgson^  P,  2^  S.  1345| 

p.  24. 
Timig^btoaio^  I^esnayi^]! 
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Gulehcum  •  also  Skuhar  Dumri,  H.  ?  ( Jer- 
don).    Inhabits  India  generally  ;  China  ? 

yOenua  STACBJRIS,  Hodgson. 

St  nigriceps,  Hod^^on,  J.  A.  S,  XITI.  3f  8  ; 
P.  Z.  S.  1843,  p.  22.  Inhabita  S.  K  Hima- 
laya. 

SLpyrrJbops,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XITI.  379; 
P.  Z.  8.  1845,  p.  23  (there  spelt  pyrops). 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

'St  ruficepa,  Blytb,   J.   A.   8.   XVI.   452. 
Inhabita  Sikkim. 

St,  ehrysaa,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  879  ^ 
P.  Z.  S.  184&,  p.  23,  lohabits  S.  £.  Hima- 
laya ;  Arracan. 

Earn.     LANIADJ). 

/  Genus  GAMPS0RHTNCHU8,  Blyth. 

G.  rufulus; B\yi\  J.  A.  S.  XIIT.  370.  In- 
habits Terai  region  of  the  S.  £.  Himalaya, 
Arracan,  &c. 

"  Genus  THAMNOCATAPHUS,  Tickell 

Th,  picalus,  Tickell,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII.  In- 
habit Darjiling. 

Genus  LANRJS,  L. 
■  Z.  lahtorat  (Hardwioke's  /Z/.  Indt  ZooL) 

Btm.  Collnrio  Ubtora,  Sykes. 

Laniiia  ezcubitor,  vat  C,  Latham. 
L.  hurra.  Gray,  Hardv?.,  111.  Ind.  ZaoL 

Dudia  lahtoraf  (*  Milky  Shrike'),  H.  In- 
habits India  generally  (nee  Lower  Bengal). 

.  X.  schach.  L* 

Sin*  L.  beutet,  Horsfield. 

JBurang  Papa,  or  Terip  apt  Malny  ;  Bentet, 
Ja?a.     Inhal^ita  China  ;  Philippines;   Java. 

L'  eryihronofm  (Gould's  'Century/  ph  12, 

Stw.  Callurio  erythronotus.  Vigors, 
Inhabits  N.  W.  tiimalaya, 
Z.  caniceps,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  302. 

Srtt,  C,  erythronotus  of  B,  India/  Atici* 

Inhabits  Indian  pexiinsnla ;  Sindh  ;  Upper 
Bengal.  '  •    < 

L.  nxgriceps^  •' 

Stm.  dtiUario  nigrioeps,  FranUin. 

Lanias  ni^Btttua,  Sc^polL         

,         L.  antignanns^  Lath&m. 

L.  tfioolor,  Hod^oD,  Ind*  Rev.  1887. 
.  Indian  Shrike,  ^Latham. 

Inhabits  '  Bengal ;  Kntak;  Nepal;  Assam; 
Arracan. 

L.  tepkranotus. 

Stii.  Cullurio   tephronotns,  Vigors,  P.   Z.  S. 
1881,  p.  48. 
'  Lanimi   nipalensiS}    Hodgsoui  Ind.   Rev. 

1837f  p.  445. 
Grey-backed  9biike»  Latham. 


Inhabits  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Assam ;  Ameaa. 

Z.  iuperciliosus,  L.  (Vaill.  Oit.  (f  Afr,  xL 
66,  f.  2.)  ^ 

Stn.  L.  collarioides,  Lesson. 
Bengal  variety, ~^ 

L.  cristiittiR,  L. 

L.  phaenicurua,  Psllss. 

L.  rotilus,  var  A,  and  U  sapereiliosu,  m i. 

LNthain. 
L.  melanotis,  Valencienjifs. 
L.  ferragiceps,  Uodgson,  Ind.  Re?.  ]SS7,p.iM. 

Sindh  variety. 

h.  arenarins,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XY.  801 
Philippine  variety  ? 

L.  luciraensis.  Katkati.  Beog. 

Inhabits  all  8.  E.  Asia  and  it|i  iihuids,  ex* 
cept  on  elevated  land. 

If.  tigrinus,  Drapiez,  J>ict*  Class.  (T  EitL 
Not 

Syv.  L.  mafrairoBiriB,  Lew>ii»  in  Be1tnger*s  Yajatii 
L.  strigatus,  Eyton,  P.  Z.  8.  1839.  p.  103. 

Serara,  Malay.     Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

L,  Hardviichih  Vigors  (Gould's  *  Centnry,' 
pi.  12,  f.  1). 

8yk.  CoUurio  Hardwiclfi/  Vifrors. 
Bay-backed  glirifc^;  Latham. 

Tichanuky  U.    Inhabits  India  genenDj  (oeo 
Ben^sal  alluvium).  • 

L.  hypoieueos,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIL  249, 
Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 

Genus  TEPHRODORNIS,  Swainson. 

T,  sylvicola,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Joum*  X. 
Phari  latora^  H.  Inhabits  S.  India. 

T.pelvica, 

SY£f/  Taothaea  peUici,  Ho4s*9d,  lad.  Rev.  1887,  ^ 

447. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Arracan* 

T,  gularis.  (Tem.  PI.  Col.  256.  f.  1.) 

Stn.  L.  virgatas,  Temminck. 
Lanias  galari^,  Unffles. 

Saron  Baron,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malay  ooua* 
tries. 
T.  pondiceriana.  (Han3w.  ///,  IfuL  JSool) 

Sfxr.  Muscieapa  pondicerianar  Gmvlin. 
Ml  philippensis  of  India,  Lathanu 
Laiiius  keruuia.  Gray. 
.  L.  in  use  ipe to  ides,  Franklin. 
•   L.  gfiseoB,  TickeiU  J.  A.  8.  IL.  671     . 
L.  Bordidns,  Lesson. 

T.,supercilio8ns,  Swainson.  _ 

Tbntlraca  leaeoms,  Hodgson,  lad.  Bw.  Wi 
p.  447. 

Inhabits  India  generally. 
T,  affinis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  473.  Inhabiti 
Ceylon* 

T.  grisola,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIL  180. 

Inhabits  Penang  •  Java  j  Arracan  ;  fWJ  n* 
in  Lowe^  Bengal. 
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Ornim  HBMIPUS,  Hodgton. 
H.  obgeurus  (Honfield's  Zoal^  Eei.  in  Java. 
pi.        ). 

9t».  Mnadatpa  oUeart,  Honfiell. 
|f .  hirandioBceiUy  Keinliirdtp 
Tephrodomis  birundinaceas,  Swainsoo. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries  ;  Tenai9erim. 

JI,  picata, 

Sjjr.  Muaicapa  picata,  Syke«. 

M.  tyrantiide*,  Tickell,  J.  A.  8.  II.  674, 
H.  hymndinaoea,  apud  Jerdon,  Catal. 
M.  viriegata  (P).  Linnseua. 

Inhabits   Arracan  ;  Central  and  S.  India  ; 

H,  eapiialie, 
8Tir.  Mnscicapa  ?  capiUUs,  McOeMand  P.  Z.  8. 18S9. 

p.  IW. 
H.  picaeoclor,  Hodgson,  P.  Z-  S.  1846,  p.  8?. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam. 
Genus  XANTHOPYGIA,  Blyth. 

X  leucophryi,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVL  123. 

Btji.  Xoaioapa  xaothopygk,  A.  Baji  If sdr.  »loiirii. 
XI,  162  (the  female). 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

X  narcissina  (Tem.,  PL  Col,  577,  f.  1). 

8xK.  KnsciQapa  nfuceiMiiia,  TeBaminek. 

Z.  chrywphrys,  3\j\h,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  121. 

Inhabits  China  ;  Japan. 

Fam.     BltACHYURIDiE. 
Genw  P1TT\  Vieillot. 

P.  carulea  (Tern.  PI  OoL  217). 

8tv.  Mjriotbera  caBrale»»  Rafflei. 
FitU  gigaa>  TeraminMc. 

Inhabits  Mahi3fan  peninsula  :  flomatra. 

P.  nipalensis. 

8T5.  FhlodicoHi  nipaleBtie.  Hodgson,  J.  A,   8.  VI. 
108. 
TitU  nachalis,  Blyth.  J.  A.^.  XI.  ^88. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Arracati, 

P.    euctiUata^  Hartlaub  (Ann^  Mag.  N.  H. 

:aiL  ^  so.; 

STIC.  P.   Bigrioollw,  Blyth,  J.    A.   8.   XIL9«0. 

F.  rodogaat^  Hodfaon,  J.  .A.  8.  XII.  961  (the 
yooog.) 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Malayan  pemnsula. 
P.  cyanopiera,  Temminck  (PL  CoL  218). 

8ra.  T.  malaoeeDtis  apnd  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  XIT.  960. 

lahahits  Arracao  ;  Toaaaseriia    proyinws  ; 

Malayan  penkisala* 

P.  tfiaritgus  (GoMh  '  Century/  pi.  IS). 

ant  Tnrdos  inoetigiM,  i%vmr«aiu 
jr.  mali^QCew,  Bfiowtl 
T.  Riperdllaru  et  abdoidiiialii,  Wagler. 
P.  b»galeiiaifc,,8t0pheoa. 
P.  faHMfafuva  at  India,  anctonuB. 

lahabits  India  generally,  from  the  sub-Hi- 
malaytQ  region  to  Ceylon  incltiaiTe  :  nev^r  on 
Ibe  eastern  Mde  jof  the  Bay  i)f  Bengal. 


^     P-  ^pthrogastra,  Tcm.  (PL  Coi,  212).    In- 
habits Philippines. 

P.  ^anatim,  Teni.  (PL  OoL  50C). 

Snr.  P,  coocinea,  Byton,  P.  Z.  S.  1889,  P.  104, 

Inhabits  Malayan  peniniula. 

P.  ayanea,  Blyth,  J.  A-  8..  XII.  10D8  j 
XTI.  153.  InhabUa  Arracnn  i  Tenaeserim  prOf* 
vinoes. 

P.  cyanura  (PL  Evd.  355), 

Siif.  Corrus  cyaoania,  On^ia. 
If  ykthera  sffinit,  Raffles. 

Sinta^t  Sum. :  Fymgkfr^  Jar.  Inhabits  Ma« 
layan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

GemjiA  HYDROBATA,  Vieillot. 

jy.  asifUica  (Gould's  *  Century,'  p.  24). 

8iN.  Cinclns  asiaticns,  Swainson. 
C.  Pallaaii  apnd  Gould, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Genus  TROGLODYTES,  Cuvier. 

Tr.  nipalensis^  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIV. 
589. 

8Ya.  Tr,  anbhemalayanns,  Hodgson,  Grajr. 
Inhabits  N.  W.  Himalaya  ;  Nepal. 
Tr.  puncUOus,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  689. 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 
Genus  EUPETES,  Temminck. 

Eu,  Tnacrocercus,  Tern.  (PL  CoL  61fi).  In- 
habits Malayan  peninsula. 

Ge7ius  ENICUBUS,  Temminck. 

JS,  ruficapUlus^  Tem.  (PL  CoL  ).     In- 

habits Java. 

E,  maculatus,  Vigors,  (Gould's  '  Century/ 
pL  27). 

STN.  £.  fuUginosns,  Hodgson  (the  yoang). 

Inhabits  Himalaya* 

E.  sckistofieus^  Hodgson,  As.  Res.  XIX,  191. 
Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya  •  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces. 

E.  iiimxkeulatus^  Hodgson,  As.  Bes.  XJX. 
190,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  157.  Inhabits  Arracan. 
Bare  in  Nepal. 

E.  froTUalis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  B.  XVI.  156. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

E,  seouleri,  Vigors  (Gould's  '  Century,'  pi. 
28).     Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  rare  to  the  N.  W* 

Fam.    MEBULIDiE. 

Subfam.    MBBULINiE. 

Qsn^  MYIOPUO^US,  Temninek. 

M.  ^emmincKt,  Vigsrs  (jQould's  ^Century/ 
jpL  21). 

8tn.  M.  nitidus,  Gray. 
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Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  Aaaam  ;  Arracan. 

M.  Horafieldi,  Vigors  (Oould'a  *  Century/ 
pL  20).     Inhabits  Nilgiris  (nee  Himalaya). 

Germs  TUKDUS,  L. 

Sub-genua  ZOOTHERA,  Vigors. 

Z.  monticalaf  Vigors  (Gould's  '  Century,' 
)>1.  22).     Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Z.  marginata,  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  141. 
Inhabits  Arracan. 

Sub-genus  OBEOCINCLA,  Goold. 

.     0.  nilgvtimsis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVL  181. 
Inhabits  Nilgirir. 

0.  moilismm.  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  188  • 
XVL  141. 

8Yir.  O.  roBtraU,  Hodgson,  nn.     If  as.  N.  ti.  18i5* 
f.  326. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

0.  davma,  (Gould's  £.  £,  pi.        ), 

6t5.  Tardus  dauma,  Latiuim. 
T.  Whitei.  Kyton. 
T.  doratos? 
O.  parvirostris,  Gould,  ?.  Z.  S.  1887,  p.  186. 

Inhabits  Himalaya,  Nilgiris :  migrating  to 
the  plains  in  winter.    Bare  iu  £urope. 

0.  spOoptera,  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  142. 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

Suh-g&nus  TUfiDUS. 

T.  viscivorus,  L.   {PL  Enl  439 ;  Gould's 
B,  E.  pi.  77). 

8yn.  T.  major,  Brissoa. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  N.  W^.  Himalaya. 

T.  Naumanni  (?),  Temminck  (Gould's  B. 
£,  pi.  9). 

Sill.  T,  dabiaf,  Naomaim. 

Inhabits  E.  Europe    N>  Asia  ;  very  rare  in 
the  Himalaya. 

T,  oitrofftdaris,  Natterer  (Gould's  B,  E.  pi. 
75). 

Stn.  T.  Beehsteioi,  Nanmann. 
T.  dnbias,  Bechsteia. 

Inhabits  N.  Asia  ;  Himalaya  ;  Tippers. 
T.  ruftcollisy  Pallas. 

iByif.  (Perhaps  a  T»ri«'tj  of  Oalerida  cristata  of  vhioh 
some  specimens  are  pariiallj  rufous-tailed.) 

Inhabits  N.  Asia  ;  Himalaya. 

T.  Ja/vanicus  (?)  Horsfield,  Linn,  Tr,  XIII. 
184). 

8xtf.    T.  coneolor,  (?)  Temminck  (PI.  Col). 
T.  rafolus,  Drapiesi  Diet.  Class. 
T.  modestns.  fi>  too,  F.  Z.  S.  1889,  p.  108. 

Inhabits  Arracan;  Malayan  peninsula;  Java  f 

Subgenus  MEEULA. 

M,  vulgaris^  Rav,  Leach  (Gould's  JB.  E.  pi. 


STV.    Tnrdua  mtmla,  L. 

flsbits^Europe ;  N.  Africa ;  Madeira  \  W, 
Asia  ;  Afghanistan  ;  China  ((jhusan). 

M.  boulboul  (Gould's  <  Oentnry/  pi.  14). 

8iir.    Lasias  boulboul  et  Tardus  persieas  (?«)  Lsthia. 
T.  psBcilopterua,  Vigors. 

Inhabit  Himalaya. 

M.  similUma, 

<YN.    Turd  OS  simillimus,  JerdoD,  Madr.  Join.,  I' 
258. 

Inhabits  Nilgris. 

M.  nigropileus. 

■YV.    Tordus  nieropileus,  de  la  Fresaaye ;  Ad.  Dh 
lessert  Voyage  dana  Flnde. 

Inhabits  S.  India. 

M.  cUhocineta  (Royle's  III,  Him,  Bot,  pL  8. 
f.  8). 

Stn.    Turdtts  slbocinctns  et  T.  albioollis*  Bojls. 
T.  coUaris,  SoreL 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

M.  eastaneck,  Gould   P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  185. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

M,  Wdrdii  (Jerdon's  III.  Ind.  Om.  pL  8). 

Stn.    Zoothera  mdanolenoa.  Hartlaub. 

Oreocinda  P  microput,  Hodgson  (ieBik)i 

Inhabits  Himalaya;  8.  India. 
Sub-genoa  GEOGICHLA,  Kuhl. 
G.  unicdoTt 

Stv.    Turdos  nnioolor,  Hekell.  Gould. 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 
0,  dissimais,  Blyth,  J«  A.  S.  XVI.  144. 

SYif.    Calcutta  Thrush,  Lathan. 
Inhabits  Bengal  (during  cold  seasoo.) 
O.  cUrina  (Tem.  Fl.  CoL  445). 

8tii.    Tardus  citrinns,  Latham. 
T.  Macel  Vieillon 

T.  lividas  Tickell,  J.  A.  9.  11.  677. 
T.  rubecalut,  apud  Uvrsfield.  P.  Z.  8. 18S9,^ 
161, 

Inhabits  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Ameaa ; 
C.  India. 

0.  cyanoius  (J.  and  S.,  ///.  Orn^  1st  eeriesi 
pi.  46). 

Sirr.    Toidas  qraootus,  Jardine  and  Selby. 

Inhabits  Indian  peninsula. 

O,  innotata,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI,  146.  In- 
habits Malayan  peninsula ;  Nioobars. 

Sub-genus  P£TBOCINCLA>  Vigon. 

F.  erythrogasira  (Gould's  '  Century,'  pL  18; 
J.  and  8.  Ill,  Om-,  ist  series,  pi.  129). 

Snr.    Tardus  erythrogaster,  Vigon^ 

Petroeindia  ruftfeatris,  Jardine  aad  Sel^. 
Petrocossyphns  Xerra^eoventris,  Leaioa, 

Inhabita  Himalaya, 

F.  cyaKeti$  (Flf  EfU.  250  j  Edirards,  p!.  l^)* 
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Snr.    Tardus  cjTt*  ens,  L. 
T.  solilarins,  Omelin. 
Mernla  eaernlea,  Bri««on. 
P.  longirostris,  BIyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVr.  160. 

InhabiU  Europe  ;  N.  Africa ;  W.  Asia  ; 
Kashmir ;  Punjab  ;  Sindh.  The  Indian  varie- 
ty F.paudoo  (the  male),  and  P.  maal  (the 
/emaitf),  8yke«  :  Tardus  sOlUarius,  var.  A. 
Latham  is  merely  somewhat  deeper-colored, 
the  females  especially,  which  are  somewhat 
differently  marked  on  the  undcr-parts.  The 
bill  also  is  generally  smaller.  Inhabits  Hin- 
dastaa  ;  8.  India. 

?.  affiMu,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  177.  In- 
hbita  Sikkim  ;  Botao  ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet ;  Tip- 
pers; Arraean ;  Tenasserim. 

?.  maUn9is{Pl  Bnl.  636). 

Sir.    Turdns  manillensis,  Gmelin. 
T.  okvaceos  (?),  Boddnert. 

Isbabiis  Philippines  ;  China. 

SvJihgmm  MONTICOLA,  Biehm. 

M.  cmdorkyneha  (Gould's  '  Centary,  pK  19). 

8rs.   FetroeineU  cindorhyocha,  Vigon. 
Petrophila  eyanoeephala,  Swain»on, 
Black  collared  Thrash,  ?ar.  A-  Latham, 

Inhabits  hilly  parts  of  India  generally,  keep- 
ing to  the  forests  :  very  rare  in  Lower  Bengal  in 
the  leasons  of  passage. 


Genus  LUSCINIA,  (Antiq  )  L.  (1785),  G  R. 
Gfiy, 

LphUomela,  Bonap  (PI  Enl  615,  f.  2). 

8nr.  Ifotieilla  loseiDia,  L. 

SjWia  lafcinia,  lAth.  Tern,  (nee  8.  philomcia. 
Tern.) 

AiIM  hoita^    H. :   BatbuUi-hasar  dastcM, 

Pen.  Inhabita  Barope  ;  N,  Africa;  W.  Asia  ; 

oommon  in  Persia,  bat  only  known  as  a  cage 

bird  in  Afghanistan. 

Sabfaai.   SAXlCOLlNiE. 

(?MwTHA\f  NOBIA,  Swainson. 

TL  cambaiensis. 

Bra.    Sylvia  cambaienua,  Latham. 

8axi€olcridea  eiythranu,  Lcmod  (the  famak). 

Inhabits  Upper  and  Central  India. 
Th.fuUcata  (PL  Enl.  185,  f.  1). 

^v.  MotaetUa  ra1icatJ^  L. 

iSnantlie  ptygmatora,  Yieillot, 
Th.  tettooptara,  Swainton. 
Ratty  .vented  Thnuh,  and  the  female.  ^Syhia 
loUeata,  var.  a,  Latham. 

Kyichuri^  H-  (Jerdon).    Inhabits  S.  India  ; 
Ceykm ;  Philippines  P 

Omu  KITTACINCLA,  Gould. 
K,wur(mru8  (Vaillant,  pi.  114). 

iw.  Tvrflns  nuwrovnit,  Qmelia, 
T.  irioolor,  VieiUot. 
OrrUir^ra  longicanda,  Swatason. 


Skama,  H.  ;  Abheka,  H.  (Jerdon) :  Lurwa, 
Jav.  Inhabits  India  generally  (nee  Lower 
Bengal) ;  Ceylon  ;  Burmese  and  Malay  coun- 
tries. 

Qmus  COPSYOHUS,  Wagler. 

C»  mindanensis . 

8tn.  Tardas  mindanenBit,  Gmelin. 

LanivB  masicnw,  Raffles  ^nec  Ta*'dai  amfltnaa, 

Uonfield). 
Gryllivora  magniro»tra  at  Or.  rosea,  Swainson 
(TidcJ.  A.  8.  XVJ.  139). 

Okochey  Malay  ;  Moorai,  or  Moor  at  Kichou^ 
Sum.     Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

C  saularis  (Edwards,  pi.  181). 

BTN.  Gracnla  sanlaris,  L. 

GryllWora  intermedis,  Swainson. 

Dahila  docilis.  Bod^on,  As.  Bes.  XIX.  189. 

Dayal,  B.  ;  Dayyur  or  Deyr^  H.  (Jerdon)  : 
PoUchia,  Cingh:  Thaheitgyee,  Arraean.  In- 
habits Bengal ;  Nepal ;  India  generally  ;  Arra- 
ean ;  Tenasserim.    The  head  and   back  of  fe« 


male  invariably  ashy. 

Vet.  Gr.  breviroatre  (?),  Swainson. 
Inhabits  Ceylon.    The  head   and    back  of 
shining  blaok,  nearly  as      the  male. 

Qenus  NOTODELA  (?)  I^esson. 
N.  (?)  letwura,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  188. 

Stn.  Maseisyl^ia  lencnra,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S.  1846, 
p.  27. 

Inhabits  Musari  •  Nepal. 

G^wiaGRANDALA,  Hodgson. 

Qr,  easltcolor,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  447, 
Inhabits  Simla  ;  Nepal :  near  snowy  region. 

Genus     SAXICOLA,     Bechstein,    (Jerka, 
Sindh). 
S.  opistholeuca,  Strickland. 
SYW.  8.  lencnra  apnd  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  137. 

Inhabits  Upper  Hindustan  ;  Sindh. 

S.  pi^cOa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  131.     In- 
habits  Upper  Hindustan  ;  Sindh. 

S.  leucomela  (PL  OoL  257,  f.  3. 

Btw.  Mnsdeapa  lencomela  et.  M.  melaBoleuca,  Ste- 
phens. 

Inhabits  S.  Europe  ;   N,  Africa  ;  W.  Asia  ; 
Upper  Hindustan ;  Sindh. 

S.  airogularU,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  130-1. 
Inhabits  Upper  Hindustan  ;  Sindh. 
^.  ananthe  (PL  Enl.  554). 

Stn.  Motacilla  senanthe,  L. 

Inhabito  Europe,  W.  Asia  ;  Upper  Hindui- 
tan. 

Genus  CTANECULA,  Brehm. 
r.  smcica  (?L  Enl.  361,  f.  2,  and  610.  L 
I  1,  h  8). 
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Stn.  Motadlla  snediea,  L. 
dylTia  cieruligQla,  Pallas, 
y.  sperata,  var.  A,  Latham  (the  female'. 
Blae-neeked  Warbler,  Latham. 

ffusainiPidda,  H.  .  Bumbuh,  Kabul  In- 
habits  N,  Europe ;  India  generally  :  very  abun- 
dant in  Lower  Bengal. 

GenuB  RUnciLLA,  Brehm. 

jB.  froMalu  (Gould's  Gmtury,  pi.  26,  f,  2). 

8t5.  Fhoenicnra  frontalis,  Vigori. 
Inhabits  Himalaya  generally. 

JS*  erifthrogcutra, 

8T1I.  Sylvia  erythrogastra,  Gnldenstadt, 
Moscicapa  aororea,  Pallas. 
Phcenicara  Heeyesii,  Gray. 

Inhabits  N.  and  M.  Atia,  from  the  Caucasus 
tb  Japan  ;  Nepal ;  Assam. 

R.phcenicwrus  (PI.  Enl,  351,  f.  2). 

6yw.  Motacilla  phoenicnra,  L. 

Phcenieara  ruHcilla,  Swainsoli. 
ft.  ^hys  of  Aighaniatao,  apad  Ilntton,  J.  A.  8. 
AV.  7oU. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  W.  Asia  ;  and  variety  in 
Afghanistan  and  Sindh. 

i2.  leucopteray  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII,  962  ; 
XVI.  184.   Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Java. 

B.  incHea,  BJyth,  (Jardine  and  6eJby,  III. 
Orn.  pi.  86,  f.  3). 

8tn.  Phoenicnra  atrata  apud  Jardine  and  Selby. 

Thiri  bira  (i.  e^  •  Shaker').  H.  ( Jerdon). 
Inhabits  India  generally. 

B,  coeruUocephala  (Gould's  Genturp,  pi.  26, 
f.  2), 

Syn.  Phaenicnra  csemleocephala,  Vigors. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

B,  fuliginosa. 

Stn.  Phcenieara  fnliginosa,   Vigors,  P.  Z.  8.  1881 
p.  35. 
Ph.  plnmbea,  Gonld,  P.  Z.  S.  1835,  p.  185. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

R.  leucocephala  (Gdnld's  Centui^,  pi,  S6, 
f.  2). 

8TN.  Phoenicnra  leiQcoeephnla,  Vigorb. 

Sylvia  erythrogastra,  var.  a.  Latham. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Genus  CALLIOPE,  Gould. 

C,  pedtorcdia,  Gould  (Icones  Aviuin),  Inha* 
bits  Himalaya. 

0.  camtschcUkeTms  (Lath.  Sujpp,,  pi.  in 
frontispiece ). 

Byn.  SjWia  camtachatkenaii,  QmeMiii 
Motacilla  calliopei  Pallas. 
Calliope  Lathami,  Gould. 

Oanffula,  Nepal.  Inhabits  Asia.  Common 
in  Lower  Beng^al  during  the  cold  season  ;  rare 
in  C.  India. 


C,  cyana. 

Stn.  Larvivora  oyana,  et  L  bninnea  (?).  Hodg> 
0OQ,  J.  A.  S.  VL,  102. 
Phoenicura  auperciliarifi,   Jerdon,  Hadr. 
Joum.  XIIL  170. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  chiefly  :  rare  in  MiUiris : 
very  rare  and  accidental  in  Lower  Bengal 
during  the  seasons  of  passage. 

G&nus  TARSIGBR,  Hodgson. 

T.  c7iry«Q?zi«,  Hodgson,  Awn-  Moff.  N,S, 
lSi5,  p.  198.     Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

Gmm  PRATINCOLA,  Kocb. 
Pt.  ca/prata  (PU  Enl  235,  f.  1.  2). 

Stn.  Motacilla  caprata,  L. 

M.  lucionensis)  var  A,  Latham. 

M.  aylvatica  (?),  Tickell,  J.  A  S,  iL  87& 

Saxiccla  fraticola,  Horsfield. 

S.  bicol'or  et  S,  eiTthropygya,  Sykes. 

Pidah  or  Kdla  Pidah,  H. ;  Lay  khya,  km- 
can  ;  Deck%  Jav.  Inhabits  India  g«aeraUjf(Dec 
Lower  Bengal) ;  Arracan  ;  Java. 

Pr.  nMoola  (PI.  £nl  €78,  f^  I). 

Syn.  Motacilla  mbicola,  L. 
Inhabits  Europe ;   N.  Africa. 
Pr.  indica,  Blyth.  J.  A.  8.  XVl,  129. 

Stn.  p.  rubioola  of  India,  aactoraBL 

Inhabits  India  generally. 

Pr.  Uueura,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  W. 
Inhabits  Sindh. 

Pr.  ferrea,  Hodgson,  J.  A,  S.  XVt  IM. 
Inhabits  Himalaya  generally. 

Genus  lANTHIA,  Blyth. 

/.  hyperrfihra,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  181 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

7.  rufilahtSf  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  18t. 

8tn.  Nenaura  rufilatus,  a^  the  .fcinfcl«-|[' 
cyanura,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S.  1845,jp. «, 

Brythatsa  Tytlerii  (f),  Jamssoo,  TO* 
Worn.  Soc.  (not  described). 

Motacilla  cyanura  (?),  Pallas,  the  femUfc 

InhabiU  HimaUya  generally ;  more  nuntf- 
rous  to  the  N.  W.  P 

eent«  ERYTHACA,  lAntiq.)  Cuv.G.B. 
Gray. 

J^.  JlcwolivacetL, 
Syn.  lanthia  flaVoKvacaa,  (Hedgson),  J.  A  S. 
XVI.  lS8,f7*.  „   -<, 

Nemnra  ftaVOl«Va«aa>  Hodgson,  P»  ^  * 
\H6,  p.  <7. 

Inhabits  Sikkim. 

K  rubetmia  (Pl.^iiL  SSI,  &  i). 

Stn.  Motacflla  rabeevda,  L. 
Inhabits  Eurofie;  W.  Aaia  (Trebiaond). 

Genus  ERYTHRQSTERNA,  Bonap. 
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E.  Uucura  (vide  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  474). 

Sys,  Mntoioapa  leucara,  Omelin. 

M«  parra  of  Indiai  Auctorumt 

BaxieolA  rabeonloideB)  Sykee. 

Sjnomis  joalaimufi  HodgsoDi  P^  Z.  S. 
1855,  p.  27. 

White  tailed  Red-breast,  and  the  young 
—probably  Maculate  flyoateher,  La- 
tham- 

Titrra,  H.    Inhabits  India  generally  ;  rare 
to  the  S. :  extremely  common  in  L.  Bengal. 

E.  acomaus,  (Hodgson). 

Arv.  Huacicapula  acomaus  of  Nepal,  J.  A.  S. 
XVI.  127. 

Inhabit*  Himalaya. 

E.punUa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII. 

Sth.  Mnacicapala  acornaus  of  Central  India, 
apnd  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  127. 
Muscioapa  pooneaaia  apod  Blyth,  J.  A*  8, 
XL  458. 

Inhabits  Central  India* 

0enu8  SIPHIA,  Hodgson, 
S.MtrcphicOa,  Hodgson,  Ind.   Rev.   1837, 
p.  651.     Inhabits  Himalaya. 
B'  superciliaris. 

Stv.  DiDKn'pba  8Qptroiliaii8»  Blyth,  J*  A  S. 
XI,  190  (altered  to  Muscicapula  hype- 
ryfiira,  J.  A.  S.  885,  and  again  by  an  . 
OTenight  to  M.  rubeoula,  J«  A.  S.  XII. 
940). 
D»  (?)  nibrocyanea,  Hodgson,  P,  Z.  S. 
1845,  p.  26. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

8.  (f)  tricolor. 

8W.  Digenea  tricokR*,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S-  1845, 
p.  46  ;  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  126. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

5.  (f)  leucomelanura, 

Sm-  Digenea  leucomelanura,  Hodgson,  T.  Z. 
S.  1845,  p.  26  ;  J.  A.  8.  1845*  XVI. 
126. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

Gemu  ANTH1PE6,  Blyth. 
A.  aumUiger. 

Btm.  I>imorpha  !    mouUiger,  Hodgson,  P'  Z. 
S.  1846.  p.  26. 
Niltava    KcQregorise,     foem    (?),    apud 

Hodgson,  Ind.  ReT«  1887'j».  660. 
A.  golaiis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  122, 

Inliabits  8.  E.  Himalajfa ;  Arracan. 

Genus  MUSCICAPULA,  Blyth. 

M.  mekmoleuca,  vide  J.  A,  S.  XVI,  137. 

8th;    Mnscicapa  maonlata  apud  Tickell,  J.  A. 
«.  11,  5Sr4. 

Iabal»iiaS.  E.  Himalii^  CL  India  ;  Arxacan  ; 
Tanaccrim  proviooes  *,  Java, 


Jf.  iup^rcUiarii  (Jardine's  Contrib.    Om. 
1848,  pi.     ). 

ST2r.  Mosoicapa  anperciliaris,  Jerdon,  Madr. 
Journ.  XI,  16. 

Dimorpha  albogularis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S. 
XI,  190. 

Muscicapa  hemileacura,  Hodgson,  Q.  R. 
Gray. 

Laoknow  Flycatcher  and  Asnre  Warb- 
ler, Latham. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  chiefly;  C.  and  S.  India* 
M.  sapphira  (Tickell)  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII- 

939;  XVI,  473.     (Jerdon's  IlL  Ind.  Om.  pi- 

32).  Inhabits  Sikkim. 

<Slenu8  CYORNIS,  Blyth. 

G,  unicolor,   Blyth,    J.  A.  S.  XII,    lOOT  j 
XV  I,  1 28.     Inhabits  Sikkim. 

C,  rubeculoides  Gould's  '  Century,*  pi.  t6). 

Stit.     Phodnicura  rtibeculoides,  Vigors. 

NiHavm  brevipea,  flodj^oa/  lad*  Bey. 
1837,  p.  661. 

Muscicapa  rubecula^  Swain^on  (the  fe- 
male). 

.ffltherial  Warbler,  Latham  (and  the  fe^ 
male  i^ees  with  the  sapposed  female 
of  his  Blue  Indian  Waroler). 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  visiting  the  plains  in  the 
cold  season,  when  not  rare,  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Cslcuttli :  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim. 

C.  hani/umas  (Horsfield's  ZooL  Res,   in  Ja* 

va,  pi.    )• 

Syn  .    Muscicapa  banynmaa,  Horsfield. 
M.  oantatrix,  Temminok. 

Inhabita  Java :  very  rare  in  Niigiria. 

C.  eUgans. 

Stk.   Mnscicapa  elegans.   Tern,  apnd  Btriok- 

land. 
M.  hyaointha  apnd  TickaH,  J.  A.  &  II. 

574. 
C.  Tickelli»,  Biyfch,  J.  A.8.  XIL  «41. 
Blue  Indian    Warbler  ?  Latham  (vide  J. 

A.  S.  XVI,  128.) 

Inhabits  Central  (and  W  F)  India. 

G.  ?  (Allied  to   Muscioapa  pallipeB, 

Jerdon)  Madr.  Journ.  XI,  15.  Inhabita 
Sikim. 

Qeuui  OCHROMELA,  Blyth. 

Ochr,  nigrontfa^  J.  A.  8.  XVI,  129. 

Stn.    Sazicola  nigrorafa,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Journ. 
X.  p.  266. 
Muscicapa  rafula,  la  Eresaaye. 

Inhabita  svmmit  of  Nilgiria. 

Omitf  NILTAVA,  Hadgaon.  iNiUount^m- 

pal). 

N",  grandii.  . 

STHi    Chaitaris  -graadisj  B^jrih,  J.  A.  S^  XI- 
189, 
BainopusiroKadeiVHi^dgson,  GwHQrayt 

Inhabits  Sikkim. 
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jr.   tundara^  Hodgson,  Ind.  Bev.  18S7,  p. 
650.   Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  rare  to  the  N.  W. 

JVl  MeGregoricB, 

Stk,    Phsnicura'McQregorisBi   Barton,  P.  Z  S. 
1885,  f.  152. 
N.  fuligiwcnter,  Hodgsoni  Ind.Rev.  1887, 

p.  650  (tbe  female  only). 
Bimorpha  auricularis,  Hodg- ) 

son,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  240.        f  m,     r       i 
Leiothrix    rignata    McClel-{  ™*  *®™»'«- 
land,  P.  Z.  S.  18S9,  p.  168.) 

iDhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam. 

C;e»««  CYANOPTILA,  Blyth. 

C.  cyanomdanura^  J.  A.  S.   XVI.  125   iPL 
Col.        ). 

Stn.  Miisoioapa  melanopa,  VigOFBi, 

Inhabits  Java. 

Genus  8T0PAR0LA,  Blyth. 

•  St.  melanopa  (Gould's  *  Century,'  pi,  6). 
Stv.  Muscicapa  melanopa,  Vigors. 

M.  lapis»  Lesson,    ae7.   Zool.    &c.    1839, 

p.  104. 
IC  thalaasina,  Si^ainson  (the  female. 
Verditer  Flycatcheri  Latham. 

NU  EatkcUea,  Beng.    Inhabits  India  gener- 
•liy  ;  Tisiting  the  plains  in  the  cold  season. 

Si ?  (Vide  J.  A.  8.   XVI.   125). 

Inhabits  Java. 

^i^.  indigo. 

8tn.  MuBcioapa  indigo,  Honifield. 
Inhabits  Java. 

St»  albicaudata,    Jerdon  (lU,  Ind.  Om.  pi. 
U). 

Stn,  Mttioicapa  albicaudata,  Jerdos,  Madr- 
Journ,  XI.  16. 

*  Inhabits  Nilgiris. 

Genus  MUSCICAPA,  L. 
Sub-genus  BUTALIS,  Boie. 

B.  terneolory  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  120. 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

Subgenus  HEMICHELEDON,  Hodgson. 
H  laUrostris. 

Stn.  Muscioapa  latirostris.  Raffles,  Swainaon, 
IC.  poonenais,  Sykes. 

Zukkiy  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India  generally; 
common  in  Cejflon  ;  rare  in  L.  Bengal :  Mala- 
yan peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 


H.  fuJiginosa,  Hodj^on,  P.  Z.  8.  1845,  p. 
«1,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  119.  Inhabits  Himalaya. 

H.  ferruginea  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  8.  1845,  p. 
89.     Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

0ettus  ACANTHIZA,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 
A....^?  InhabiUJavaP 

B  B ACHYPTERYX  seriei. 
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Genus  SYLVANIA,  BJyth. 

8.  phoenicuroides,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  135. 

Stv.  Bracbypterua    pbouuooroides,  HodnoD, 
Gray's  Catal.  ^ 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Genus  CALLENE,  Blyth. 

G.  frontalis,  Blyth  J.  A.  S.XII.  1010.  pi ), 
ibid.  XVI,  186.  Inhabits  Sikim. 

Genut  BRACHYPTERYX,  Horsfield. 
JBr,  major. 

Syn.  PhsBQicura  major,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jooro. 
XIII,  170. 

Inhabits  Nilgiris. 

Br,  moHtana,  Horsfield  (Zool.  Ret.  in  JasOj 
pi.     ).    luhabits  Java. 

Br.  cruralis^ 

Stn.  Calliope  (?)  cruralis,  Blyth,  J.  A  8.  III. 
938  ;  XVL  136. 

Inhabits  Sikkim. 

Br.  (?)  nigrocapitata.  Eyton,  P.  Z.  8.  I$i9 
p.  187'     Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Genus  TESIA,  Hodgson. 

T.  cyaniventery  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  VI.  101. 

Stn.  T.lauricepa,  Hodgson,  J.  a.  8.x  .1)7 
474. 
Sazicola?  olivea,  McClelland,  P-   Z.  S. 
1839, 161. 

Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Sikim  ;  Assam. 

T.  easianeo'coronata* 

Stn.  Sylvia  eaataneo-coronata,  Borton,  P.  Z.S 
1835,  p.  J 
T.  flaviventer,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  VI.  lOt 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Genus  PNOEPYGA,  Hodgson. 

Pn.  sguamata  (Gould's  Icones  Atfium). 

Stn.  Microura  sqnamata,  Gonld. 

Tenia  nifirenter,  T.  albiventer,  ini  T. 
concolor,  Hodgson  (▼a^ietieeofeolott^ 
ing. 

Inhabits  Nepal  i  8ikkim. 

Pn.  pusilla. 

Stn.  T,  pusilla,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  5W- 
T.  squamata,  small  variety  f 

Inhabits  Nepal. 

Pn.  eaudata. 

Stn.  Teeia  oandata,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  668. 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

Genus  AHUNDINAX,^Blyth. 

A.  oUvaceus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  595. 

87N.  Phrsgmatioola  oKvaoea,  Blyth,  M.  8.  J<r' 
don,  Madr.  Joum.  XUi.pt.  II. p.  lit' 
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Inhabits  Bengal ;  Amcan  ;  S.  India. 

^mACBOCEPHALUS,  Naam. 

icr,  hrunneiceHs^  J,  A.  S.  XV.  288. 

Snr.  Acrobfttes  brnoneBoeiiBy   Jerdon,  Vadr. 
Journ.  X.  269* 
Acroceph  •rundumoeiis  ▼.  tvrdoidea  of 
Indis  anctorum. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Arakan. 

Act.  mofUantii. 
Sth.  Sylvia  monianay  Honfteldi  Lin.  Tr.  XIII. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Java. 

Genus  LOCUST  ELLA,  (Ray)  Gould. 

L.  rubesceru,  Blyth,  J.  A.    S.   XIV.    582. 
Inhabits  Lower  Beogal  (in  the  cold  season). 

Oaut  P8EUD0LUSCINIA  (?),  SasL 

Pf.  hUeovemirie. 

Sn,  Tribura  luteoveDtria,  Hod^KsoDi  P.  Z,  S. 
1846,  p.  30  ;  J.  A«  S.  XIV.  688. 

Inhabits  Kaehar  region  of  Nepal. 

Gentts  DUMETICOLA,  Blyth. 

D.  tharaetea,  Blyth,  J.  A.^     XIV.  684. 

Stv.  Salicaria  affiois,  HodgaOD^  6«  R.  Gray. 
Inhabits  Nepal* 

Gam  PHYLL.OPNEUSTE,  Meyer. 
W.  rama. 

Stv.  Sjlvia  rama,  Sykee,  P«  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  89 
J.  A,  S.  XVI.  440. 

Inhabits  India  generally  • 

Phindieus,  Bl^tb,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  593.  Inha- 
biu  Nepal ;  3.  India  ;  China  (Cbasan). 

Pk  oeeipUaliSy  Jerdon,  J.   A.  S.  XIV.  598. 
lahabiU  S.  India. 

Ai6.peRiu  ABBOBNIS,  Hodgson. 

i6^.jmlcfc«r,  Hodgson  J.  A.  B.   XVL  592. 
Iniabiu  Nepal ;  Sikkim. 

khr»  eantaiar, 

Stn.  HotacUla  canUtw,  Tiokell,  J.  A.  a    II. 
676 ;  XVI.  440. 
Cnlicipeta  achisticdpa,  Sodgton  apod  Q. 
R.  Gray. 

Inhabiia  Nepal ;  C.  India  •  rare  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

Jir.  stAiiiie^i,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.XIV.59». 

Snr.  FhyUopneuate  xanihosohiatos,    Hodgson* 
O.  B.  Gray. 

bhabita  Himalaya  generally ;  Anacan. 

Air.  poliogenys,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVl.  441' 
lahsbiu  Sikkim. 

M^mitf  CULICIPETA,  Blyih« 
C.  dvrkU,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  968. 


Sth.  j3ylvia  BorkU,  Barton,  P.  2.  8. 1886,  p.  163 
Cryptolophft   aurioapiUai    SwainsoD^    2^ 

Centen. 
If  uaoicapa  bl]ineata»  leasoDt  Rey.  Zool. 
par  la  Soc.  Cuv.  1889,  p.  104. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  rare  to  the  south. 
I^b-genus  REGVLOIDES^  Blyih. 

R,  trochtloides. 

8t5,  Acanthi  za  trochOoides.  Sandevall. 

Phyllopneuttte  reguloidea,  Blythf  J«  A.  8* 
XL  ]91  ;  XIL  968. 

In  habits  Himalaya  ;  migrating  southward  in 
cold  season. 

B.  modestut  (Gould's  B-  E.  pi.         )  J«  A. 
S.  XIV.  968. 

Syit.  Begulaa  modsatus,  Gould. 

R,  inomatua,   Blytb,  J.  A  8.  XI.  19-« 

(abraded  plumage). 
Phyllopueuate  uitida,  G.  R*  Ghray. 

Inhabits  N.  India,  common  in  L.  Bengal: 
very  rare  in  Europe. 

R,  ehloronotvs,  Hodgson,  G.  B*  Gray.  In- 
habits Himalaya. 

Subgmua  PHYLLOSCOPUS,  Boie. 

Ph.  nitidus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIL  965. 

8tk.  Huacioapa  nitida  (?)  Latham,  FranUin. 
Sylvia    hippolaia    apud   Jerdoo,    Madr. 

Jouru.  XI.  6. 
Hippolaia  Swainaoni,  G.  R.  Gray. 

Inhabits  India  generally ;  Ceylon. 

Ph.  trochUus,  (PI  Efd.  651,  f.  1).  ' 

Stk.  Hotacilla  trochilua,  L. 

Inhabits  Europe ;  N.  Africa  ;  W.  Asia  \  17. 
India  (apud  Gould)  ;  Japan. 

Fh.  MsHb,  Blyth,  J.  A  S.  XII.  966. 

8tn.  '*  Sylvia  trochilua  f  apud  Jerdon,  Kadf» 
Jonm.  XI.  8. 

Inhabits  India  generally. 

PL  montanus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII.  In- 
habits Himalaya. 

P.  viridawM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  967.  In- 
habits India  generally  ;  Arraoan ;  ? ery  com- 
mon in  Lower  Bengal* 

Ph  affinis,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  442. 

Stm.  MoUoiUa  affinia,  Tiokell,  J.  A  8.  II.  876. 

Inhabits  Bengal  (common). 

Pk  lugubris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIL  96& 
Inhabits  India  generally  :  common  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

PA  javatUcus  f 

Stn.  Sylvia  javanioa  (Q^  Honfield,  Lino.  Tr. 
XIII.  156. 
Ph.  magoiioatris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIL  966. 

Opior  OpioTf  Java.  Inhabits  Nepal ;  Ben^ 
gal ;  Arraoan  ;  Java. 
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Ph.  brmneus,  Blylb,  1.  A,  S.  XIV.  891 
(described  from  a  small  apecimen). 

'    Stk.  Pb.  fiiBoafcuBy  ▼».,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XYl. 

•  Inbabite  Bengal  :  common  in  Arracan. 

PK/usoatus,  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  118 ;  XII. 
965.     Inhabits  Bengal ;   Arracan. 

Genus  REGULU8,  (Antiq.)  Cnvier* 

•  M,  igmcapillw^  Temminck.     Inhabits  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.     N.  W.  Himalaya  ? 

£.  cristaius,  Ray  {PL  Enh  651,  f,  3). 

Syk.  Motacilla  regulos^  L. 
R.  auricapillufly  Selby. 
R.  flavicapiliaSf  Naum. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia:   N.  W.  Hima- 
hye. 

Subfam,  SYLVIANJE  (frugivoroua  Warblers). 

:  Q^nma  SYLVIA,  Latham  (Fhtdaria  U «  i.  «. 
(*  Flower  pecker'). 

Syk.  Gurruca  Jerdoni,   Blyth,  J.  A.  B.   XVI. 
.  489. 
Philomela   orphea   apud    Jcrdon,  Madr. 
Journ.  X.  267. 

Inhabits  S.  India. 
8.  affinis, 

Syn.  Oarraea  affitris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  note 
top.  164.  . 

Inhabits J3.  India;  .Ceylon. 

8.  curruca,  {PL  Md.  380,  f.  3). 

-  'Syn.  Motttoilla  carruoa,  M.  sylvieUa,  et  M*  da- 

•  "    •  •  metoruiD,  XJmelin. 

Ourruca  garrula,  Briuon. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;   Aeia  ;  Africa :  India  gfe- 
narai)^  (oeo  Loiwer  Bengal  below  the  tidevi^). 

Fam.    CERTHIADiE. 
Subfam.    CERTHINJl. 

'  C«iw«CERTHIA.L. 

Q.  nipalenmf  Hodgson,  (Blyth,  Mon.  In- 
dian Cer^iadm). 

Stn.  d  himaiayana  apnd  Blytli,  J.  A.  s.  XlT.  581^ 

Inhabits  Nepal. 

C.  discolor,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  680.    In- 
habits  fiikkim* 

0.  hAmalay<ma^  Vigors.  P.  Z.  S.  1831.  p. 

'    0yK.  0.  aiiitiea,  Swamson,  9\  eeat« 
Inhabits  Deyra  Doon. 

Subfam.    SITTIK^. 
Hfi^^jfHia'TftlOHODfiOMA,  IDigor. 
.' f .  iWifaM  (Pi.  J&ii  .372.) 

Srir.  Gaiihia  naurariv  L. 

T.  'phaeDicoptera.  l^eranquclt 
T.  earopBa,  Stephcat. 


Inhabits  fi«  Europe  ;  W..A8ia;  A^Iuaiiil8&; 
Himalaya. 

Genu9  SITTA,  L. 

S.  formosa,  Blyth  (J.  A.  8.  XII.  938, 1007). 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

S.  einncmtoveniris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XL  459. 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 

8.  eastaneoveniris^  Franklin  (I.  and  S.,  IQ. 
Orn,^  1st  series,  pi.  165).  Inhabits  Hill  re- 
gions of  India. 

S,  himaiayana,  Jardine  and  Sclhy  (7Z2.  On, 
1st  series,  pi.  164). 

Stm.  S.  nipalentit,  Hodgton,  J.  A.  8.  V.  779. 

8uh-gmw  DENSBOPHILA,  Swainaon. 

2).  jrontaUs  (Swainson'a  Zool.  lU.,  Ist 
series,  pi.  8), 

Sym.  8itta  frontalis,  Honfiell 
8.  Telata,  Temminok. 
8.  oeiailiBa,  Eodgion.  J.  A.  6.  V.  779. 

Inhabits  India,  Burmah,  and  Malay  countries. 

Fam.     GBAUCALIDJ;. 

Qenus  GRAUOALUS,  Cn?iw. 

Or,  Maeei^  Lesson. 

9TX.  Gr.^paaHiflof  India,  anetoran. 

Gr.  nipalenais,  Hodgaon,  lad.  Roy.  ISSIi  f  9S!|. 
Ceblepyria  javensia  (P),  Honfleld,  Tide }.  1 S. 

Jtv.aoe. 

.   r 

Kepodang-stmgut  Jay.  Inhabits  IndWs^ 
nerally  ;  Ceylon  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim. 

Genus  CAMFEFHAGA,  Vieillot. 

(7.  fifnbriata  apud  Siriokland  (PL  CI.  HI) 
250.) 

SYN.  Ceblepyria  fimbriatna,  Temminck. 

Lanms  sUens,  llekell,  J.  A.  8.  11-  67S. 
VoWoeivqra  nelaaohUtoa,   JStodgien,  Ind.  m 

1887.  328. 
Oraacaloa  macalosaa,  Mcdenand,  F.  Z.  S.  low, 

p.  169. 

Ceblapyria  lufnubris,  Sondevall. 
Blue-grey  Thinsh,  Latham. 

Inhabits  India  generally;  commooer  toibt 
N.,  and  breeding  in  the  Himalaya  :  Java  ? 

C.  melamptera,  Blyth,  J.  A,  S.  XV.  307. 
Inbabits  Arraean,  where  eommon. 

C.  Sykesi,  Strickland,  Aw^  Mag.  I^-  S. 
1844,  p.  36. 

&XV.  Pebiepfria-fiBbriatna  apmd  JerUn,  fistali 
0.  canas.  Bjke^ — the  yooag  P 
Eaatem  Throah*  Latham. 

Inhabits  India  generally  >  Ceylon :  necHios* 
lajfa* 

0'  ecerulescens. 

Stv.  Ceblepyna,  csBroleaoena,  Blyth,  J.. A.  S,  XL  ^ 
Xlr«  1808. 

Inhabits  Lucon. 

Qenus  LALAGB,  Boie. 

L.  onentalii  {PL  MU.  27<3,  f.  3). 
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8tk.  Lanias  orifntalU,  Graelin* 
Tardus  striga,  Kafile«, 
SylrU  leaoopbom,  VieiUot  nee,  X4ithain. 

Eras,  Mala? ;  Lenjettan,  Jav.  Inhabits  Ma- 
layan peoinaula  and  Archipelago. 

Faro. P 

Oenus  PERICR0C0TU8,  Boie. 

P.  gpeeiogus  (Gould's  Century,  pi.  T). 

Stn.  Turdns  speeiotns.  Latham. 

Mascipeta  prineepa.  Vigors  and  Gould. 

Fget-meng-tha,  I  e.  *  Prince  bird,'  Arracan. 
Inhabits  Himalaya;  C  India :  rare  in  S.  India 
and  in  L.  Bengal :  AssHm,  Sylhet,  Arracan, 
Tenasserim,  Malayan  peninsula  (Penang). 

P.flammeus  (Swainson's  Zool.  Ill,  2nd  se- 
iie«,  pi.  52  ;  Jerdon's  III.  IncL  Om  pi.  11). 

Biir.  Maieicapa  fltmmea,    Forster,   Pennant's    Ind. 
Zool. 
M.  •ubflava.  Vieillot.  ,  «  „        ,«„„ 

Phoenicornis  elegans,  McClelland,  P,  Z.  S.  1889, 

p.  1B6. 

Aoimst  Flycatcher,  Latham  (but  the  precediog 
species  alBO  referred  to). 

Phart  Bulal  Chwm,  H,  ( Jerdon) ;  InhabiU 
8.  India :  Ceylon.  Assam  P  (vide  J.  A.  S.  XV. 
309. 

P.  hrevirogtria  (Gould's  '  Century,'  pi.  8). 

8nr,  MoBcipeta  biwirostris,  Vijrors  and  Gould. 

Phoemeornis    miniatns  apod   Swainson,  Class. 

Birds. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  Assam;  Sylhet ;  Arracan : 
nre  in  C.  and  S.  India. 
P.  tgneus,  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  XV.  309. 

SiH.  Malayan  P.  flammens,  Anctonim. 

Uwis,  or  Semuttan^  Java.  Inhabits"  Malay 
eonntries. 

P.  mhris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV,  310.  In- 
habits Sikkim. 

P.  roseiu. 

Sw.  Mnscieapa  rose*,  VieiUot.  „  -  iqoo 

Phceaicornis  affiriis,  McClelland,  P.   Z.  8.  1839, 
p.  167. 
Ngd-meng-tha-Mee  (t.   «.    •  Princcss-bird'), 
Arracan.  Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Arracan. 
P.  pere^ntu  (GoM's  '  Century.' pi.  9). 

8th.  Paras  peregrinns  et  Motacilla  cinnaraomca,  L. 
P.  oocciaens  et  malabaricos,  Omelin. 

Bttlal  Ohfum,  H-  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India 
generally  ;  Ceylon  ;  Arracan. 

P.  (f)  erythTopygius  (Latham's  Om,  HiH, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  178,  pi.  98)  ;  Jardine's  Contrih. 
Om.,  pi.  !)• 

Snr    Mnscicapa  cTythwpygia,  Jerdon,  Madf.  Joum. 

XI.  17. 

Tardus  speeiotns,  ▼ar.  B.  and  Cawnpore  Fly- 
catcher, Latham. 

Inhabits  Hindustan  (nee  L.  Bengal). 
Fam.    AMPELtD-3£. 


Genua  COCHOA,  Hodgson  {Oocha,  Nepal): 

C'  p^irpurea,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  V.  859  (J. 
A.  S.  No.  139.  pi.    ).  Inhabits  Nepal  ;,Sikim. 

Fam.    PIPIUD^.      . 
Subfam.    EURYLAIMIN^ 
Oenus  EURYLAIMUS,  HoraBeld. 
Suh^mus  CORYDON,  Lesson. 
(7.  9un(xlranm  {PL  Col.  297). 

8YN.  Eurylaimns  snmatranns.  Raffles. 
Eu.  corydou,    Temminck. 
En.  Temminckii,  Lesson. 
Eurylaimns P  liay,  J.  A.  8.  X.  575. 

Knngqttait,  Malay.  Inhabits  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra- 

Sub-genus  EURYLAIMUS. 

Eu.  javamciis,  Horsficld,  (PI  Col  180. 
181  ;  Zool.  Res.  in  Java,  pi.     ) 

Syk.  En.  HoTsfieldi,  Temminck. 
Tamplana  lilin,  Malay. 

Inhabits  Arracan  •-  Tenasserim ;  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula and  Archipelago. 

Eu.  ockromalus.  Raffles  (PL  Col.  261). 

SiK.  En.  cncnllatas,  Tomminck, 
Tamplana  Quilin,  Malay. 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces  ;  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula and  Archipelago. 
C.  nasntus  (PI.  Col.  154)- 

Sin.  Todns  nwutus,  Latham. 
T.  macrorbynchn^,  Gmeiin. 

VJuu  and  Tadai  Whogm,  Malay ;  Palam, 
or  Tcmpalano,  Sum.  Inhabits  Tena..enm 
provinces ;  Malayan  peninsula  and  ArohipeUgo. 

C  offlnU,  Blyth,  J.  i-  8.  XV.  813.  Inhabits 
Arracan. 

Sul-g^uB  PSARISOMUS,  Swainson. 

Pa.  DallumsioB  (C.oyxW^  Icov^  ^^'^«  ' 
Royle's  JU.  Him  Bot  pi.  7). 

Stn   Eurylaimns  Dalhonsise,  Jameson. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam ;  Sylhet ;  krt^. 
8ul-9^n»  SERIL0PHU8,  Swainson. 
S.  lunaius  (Traru.  Zool,  8oc.,  pL  86}. 

8I»    EuryUimm  Imwtns,  Gould. 
B,  lunohtaa,  SwaiiuoB. 
Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 
5.  rubropygia,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  311.  ^^ 

En.  lonatM  »pnd  Uonoew,  r.   "• 

Inhabits. b''e.  Himalaya;  Assam;  8y\b«t ; 

Arracan. 

Subf.m.   PIPBINJI. 

Oenus  CALYPTQMENA,  Baffles. 

G4 
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C.  mida,  Baffles.  (PI.  Col  316  :  HdrBfield's 
Zool.  Res,  iih  J(wa,  pi.    ) 

8tN.  0.  Raf&erii  et  0.  caadacuta  (the  young),  Swaliu 


son. 


SehoOt  Pacfutt,  Sampo  Penang^  Malay.  Inha- 
bits Malayan  jpeninsula ;  Sumatra. 

Fam.    HIRUNDINIDA 

Qen'us  HIRUNDO,  L. 

Ababil-Ohatokj  H  ;  Mo^Utoai-ng^ei,  orPgarc 
hlwa^  Arracan  ;  Layang  Laycmg^  Malay. 

H,  fiXifera^  Stephens. 

gyw.  H.  rnfioepa  c?),  Lichtenctein. 

B.  ftlicaudftta,  Fraaklin,  K  Z.  9.  18S1,  p.  116. 
H.  indica  et  Id,  erythrocephala  (?^,  Gmelio 

Inhabits  C.  India  chiefly  ;  rare  in  S.  India  ; 
Deyra  Doon ;  Katak. 

H.  rusHca,  L.  (PI  JSnL  543,  f.  1 ). 

8tn.  H.  gnttaraii6»  Scopoli. 
H,  jayanica.  Bparrman. 
H.  panayaaa,  Dathanft. 
H.  jewaa,  Sykea,  P.  Z.  S.  18S9,  p.  88. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  ?isitiog 
India  during  the  cold  season. 

H,  domieola^   Jerdon,   M^tdr.  Joum.   XIII. 
173. 

8tK.  H.  jataniet  aptid  Latham  ani  Shaw. 

Bungalow  Swallow  of  residents  in  the  Nilf^irit. 

Inhabits  Malay  eonntries ;  Nilgiris. 
H.  dauricttf  L. 

Btv.    H.  alpestrit,  Tallae^ 

U.  erythropygin,  Sykea,  P.  Z.  8.  1832.  p.  88. 
H.  nipalensif>,  Hodgson,  J.  A  8.  V,  780. 

Inhabits  E.  Asia  :  common    during  the  win- 
ter months  in  India,  China,  and  Malasia. 

H,   hyperythra,   Blyth,   J,  A.  S.  XVIII; 
Mon.  Ind'  Hirundinidce, 

.   Inhabits  Ceylon  (resident). 
H.  urbica,  L.  PI.  J^l  542,  f.  2). 
Inhabits  Europe  ;  N.  Africa ;  rare  in  India. 
JGT.  rupegtriSf  Seopoli  (Gould^s  B.  E.  pi.  56.) 

ani*    ii*  montaaa,  Omelin. 

H.  Tupicola,  Hod^rsoh,  J.  A.  8.  ▼.  781. 

U«  inomata^  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jonrn.  XI II,  178. 

Inhabits  S.  Europe  ;  N.  Africa  ;  W.  Asia  ; 
Himalaya ;  Nilgiris. 

H.  concolor,  Sykes^  P-  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  83. 
Inhabits  C.  India. 

JJ.  riparia,  L.  (K.  JViZ.  543,  f.  2).  Inhabits 
Northern  regions;  Africa  ;  N.  India  (banks  of 
^utlej) ;  C.  Lidia  (rare). 

S.  nneruist  Hardwicke's  III.  Ind,  Zool. 

8nr.    a.  brevicahAata,  Htaelland,  iP.  Z.  1 183&,  « 
166.  '  ^ 

Inhabits  river  banks  of  ail  India  ;  Burmah, 
and  China  (f ). 

Pam.   ARtAMIDiE. 


Oenus  AfiTAMUS,  Vieillct. 

A.  fuscus,  Yieillot  (Mtm.  Muh  TonuYL 
fig.     ). 

Stv.    OcypteroB  mfitanter,  YalencieiiDcs. 

A.  lencorhynchos,  (L.)  a  pud  McClelland.  P- Z. 

8.  I8S9/p- 168,  et  Jerflon,  Cat^l. 
Mnrasioy  Chatterer  and  biowa  coloated  swal- 
low, var.  A.  Latham. 

T(d*thatok  Beng.  Inhabits  India  [geoeriDy  * 
Assam  ;  Arracan. 

Fam.     DICRURIDJ:. 

aenm  DICRURU3,  Vieillot  (Ckihya,  Ne- 
pal ;  Ohayon  or  Chagon,  Malay). 

Suh^mus  CHIBIA,  Hodgson- 

Ch.  koUentota. 

Stn.    Covvas  hottenlotns,  L. 
Edolius  barbatns,  Uray. 
E.  crishna,  Gonid,  P.  Z.  8,  1836^  p.  5. 
Criniger  splendens,  Ttekell,  J.  A.  8.  II.  514> 
Cfaibia  casia,  Hodgson,   Ind.  Rev.  1837,  p. 

82*. 
Krishna  Crow,  Latham. 

Xesh-raj,  B. ;  Eesya,  Nepal*  Inhabits  Ben- 
gal ;  Nepal;  Assam  ;  C.  India  ;  rare  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India  (vide  Madr.  JoutH,  XIII,  p^ 
2.  121. 

Buh-genus  CHAPTIA,  Hodgson. 
Ch.  amea  (Vaill.  Ois.  d'  A>  176). 

Stn.     DtCTuruB  aeneus,  Vieillot. 
D.  teratus,  t>*tephen8< 

Cb.  muscijietoidea,  Uodgaon,  tad.  Ber.  1837, 
p.  337. 

BiUchomga^  Beng.  ;  Ckaptya  (L  e.  *  flat- 
billed'),  Nepal.  Inhabits  Nepal;  Bengal: 
Assam. 

Ch.  malayeTisM,  A.  Hay,  J.  A,  8.  XV.  994. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Svh^gewm  BHRlNGA,  Hodgson* 

Bh.  remifer,  {PI.  CoU  178). 

8tn.    Edolins  remifer,  Temminck. 

£.  rangoneeais  apud  Horsfield,  P.  Z.  8. 18S9, 

p.  168. 
Bh.  tectirostris,  Hodgson,  lod.  Ber.  1837,  ^ 

825. 

Nghet'dan  \  Arracan.  Inhabits  Himaiaja; 
Assam. 

Sub-genus  EDOLIUS,  Cuvier. 

E,  paradi^eu9* 

Stm.    CtKiilas  ^aradiaeoa,  L. 

Bherm  or  Bhrinff  fifj,  H.  >  Kote^mgalf  Mahn; 
Edlgia,  Nepal ;  JVighet^OM,  Arracan  ;  B<urofiS 
Saweh,  and  Chanm,  Malayan.  Inhabits  Indii 
and  Malasia. 

Yif •  A,  8nr.    ChibU  auriabaroides,  Hodgson,  I>i 

Rev.  1887,  p.  826. 
Lanins  malalMncns  as  figarad  by  U* 
than  aii46haw(bnt  wtLmmr 
baricns  as   described  by  Uthin 
fN>ai  CMiunat).  _. 

S.  crandls  apnd  Bbth,  J.  A.f •  f-J* 
170jAaD.Mig.Vll.XlV.*«. 
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lahaUike  Nepal ;  Tippera  ;  T^iaaiarim  pro- 

Vbt.  B.  8tv.    E,  r^ndis.  Qoold,  P.  Z.  8.  1636, 

p.  5. 
£.  ottk^rottris  Md  S.  oriMa  (?',  Jer- 

don,  Uadr.   Joaro.  XUl,    pt,  2,  j 

p.  121.  j 

Dicrarns   |datvQi,  VidUioty  apod  0. 

lUGrsy. 

Inbabita  India  ;  Bengal  Sundarbuns ;  Assam  ; 
Arracao  ;  Tena&seriin  provinces. 

Tar.  C  Stv.     Cncnlns  pundiseus,  L. 

£.  rangonensis,  GooU,  P.  Z.  8.  1886, 

p.  6. 
£.  intenaedms,  Lmboi,    apnd  0.  B. 

Gf«y, 
£.  eristatellos,  Bljth,    J.  A.  S.  XI. 

171. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

Sulhgenw  DICRURUS,  Yieillot. 

D.  edoliformU,  Blyth,  J.  A-  S.  XV.  297.  In- 
babita Ceylon. 

i>.  virtdescens^  Gould  (vide  J.  A.  8.  Xl. 
178,  and  80d,  figs.  10  and  11).  InhabiU 
Burmab. 

i>.  bdltcasiMu  (PI.  Bnl.  603). 

8TV.  CpTTiia  bsUcMBiaa,  Ia. 
Oriolna  fnsoatas,  Gmelin. 


J),  leftcqpys^idUt,  B)yt)i,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  398. 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

D.  cineraceus- 

St0,  EdoIioA  cinericeiif,  Horafield*  lino.  Tr.  ^UI. 
145. 
D.  leocopena  (P-.  Yieillot. 
D.  ceyloaeBaia(Pj,  Stephen!. 

Chenta,  Jav.     Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

Fam.    TCHITKEAD^. 

Genus  TCHITREA,  Lesson. 

Teh.  paraditi  (Vaill.,  Om.  <P  Afr.,  pi.  44, 
45^  46  ;  Jordon's  III.  Jnd.  Om,  pi.  7). 

jSYiv.  Moacicapa  paradisi,  L. 

M.  indica,  Stephens.       I  the  ntfooa 
M.  castanea,  Temminck.i    plamage. 
M.  mntata  of  India,  Latham, 
Miucipeta    leucogaster,  Swainaop,  Mat   libr. 
HnscicapidaB. 

Shah  Btdbulf  and  Hasseini  Bulbul,  II.  ; 
Kaddehoora,  Cingb.  ;  (the  wbite  bird)  ;  and 
Sidtana  £ulbul,  H.  ;  Qinihoora,  Cingb  ;  (tbe 
chesnut  bird  j)  Tonka  Peegeelee-^piUa  (i.  e* 
*  long-tailed  Bulbul'),  Xelugu ;  WnlkardaLaiee, 
Tamul. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Bengal  ;  Pi^n 
DooD. 


unoina  insoaias,  umeiin. 

Bhachanga  annecUna,    Uodgaon,    Ind.    Be?.  Tch.  affintSj  ▲.   Hay,  J.  A*  S.  XV.   299  ; 


1837,  p.  326. 
Dicrarus  affioia,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI,  147. 
Corvna  afar,  lioht.,  aiui 
C.  aaaimilis,  Bechsteia,  apod  G.  R.  Gray. 

Inhabits  Malay  ^ountriaa ;  Hepal. 

2>.  maeroeercuSf  Vieillot  {At.  Res.  XVIII. 
pi*  2,  pi.  7. 

8TH,  If  naeieapa  biloba,  lichteaateni. 
l>.  indiem,  Steplvena,  Uodgaon. 
Bhuchaoga  albiriotoa,  Hodgaon,  Ind.  Ber.  1837, 

D.  326. 
Edoliat  forfieatoa,  ^or•fi•]d,  in  lian.  Tr.  Xlll. 

144  (apud  Strickland). 
£L  longaa,  Vaill.,  apod  Bortfield. 

Fitiga,  Beng.  ;  Koha,  or  Bojunga^  some- 
tioMS  also  KotiMoL,  H.  ( Jerdon)  j  Qwyai-myee" 
tshteai^  Arracan  -,  Sri  Guntinff,  Jav.  lu habits 
India  generally  ;  Arracan  ;  Java  ? 

2>.  lon^icatidatuSt  A.  Hay  (described  in  Ann, 
Mag.  N.  H.  1844,  p.  46)  ;  Jeidon,  Madr. 
Joum.  XIII.  pt.  2,  p.  121  ;  J.  A.  8.  XV.  298. 

Stv.  D.  macroeercos  apnd  Jerdon,  Catal. 
B.  daeraceat  apud  Gray,  Hodg.  Cat^ 

iVtZ  FingOy  and  Dkouh^  Beng*  Inhabits 
India  geoejrally  i  Ceylon. 

2>.  itUermedius,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  298. 
Inbabito  Tenasserim  pcovinoes ;  Peoang. 

2>.  ecprmlesceHs  (Edwards,  pi.  56),  vide  Ann* 
Jfay.  iV.  S.  1844,  p.  47. 

8m.  Laniiia  r— nlaaoani,  L, 
U  Hagah,  bhaw. 

Phmi  Bajnnga  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  In- 
dia generally  »  not  common  in  L.  Bengal. 


XVII.  1179. 

Stv.  Malayan  Teh.  paradirij  Anctornm. 
lA.  caatanea  (?j,  Temnunck. 

Ahtap,  and  Mira  Jabonty  Malayan. 
Inhabits  Malay  countries  ;  Teiftaaserim  ;  Ar- 
racan ;  Sikim ;  Nepal  ? 

Tch.  atrocaudata  (?),  Eytpn,  vide  J.  A.  S. 
XV.  298. 

6XN.  Muacipeta  atncepa,  Blyth,  J.  A  8.  XL  80S, 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula* 

Genus  MYIAGRA,  Svirainson. 

M.  ccBTuUa  (Vaill.  Ois.  d'  Afr.  158). 

Stn.    Moscicapa  cenilea,  Yieillot 
M.  occipitalis^  Vigors. 
M.  csernleoeephala,  Sykea  (the  female). 
Azure -headed  Flycatcher,  Latham. 

Kodormata  JCutkutta,  B.  Inhabits  India 
generally ;  Burmese  and  Malay  countries.  Phi« 
lippilnes. 

Genus  PHILENTOMA,  Eyton. 
PA.  velatum  (PI  Ccl.        ). 

8ts.  Mnscioapa  telata,  Tomminck, 

|A.  pectoraliB,  A.  Hay,  Madr.  Joam.  XUI,  pt. 
2,  p.  161,  Strickland,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  iL 
XU  (1847),  p.  131. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago* 
Fh.  pyrrhopteam  iPf.  Col.  596,  f.  2). 

8th.  Mttscieapa  pyrrhoptem,  Temnunck. 

Mascipeta  plumosa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8,  XI.  70. 
Ph.  ca«t«neum«  Eyton,  Ann,  M.  M*  I*i .  XVI. 

(1845),  p,  220. 
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Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  Arobipelago. 
Genus  CBYPTOLOPHA,  Swainson. 

Cr.  cUiereocapilla  (Swainson 'a  Zool.  III.  pi. 
13  ;  Nat,  Libr,  Vol.  on  Flycatchers,  pi.  23). 

Stn,  Mosdeap^  ciDereocapilla,  Vieillot. 
Platyrhynchus  oeyionenut  et 
Or.  poiocephala,  Swaiuson. 
Moscicapa  nitida,  var.  A,  Latham: 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Assam  ;  Arracan ; 
Tenassehm. 

:    Oenui  RHIPIDURA,  Vigors  and  Horafield. 

M.  hypoxamtha,  Blyth,   J.  A.  S.  XII.  935. 

Syw.  Chelidorhynx  chrvBoschistos,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  8. 
1845,  p.  32. 

Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Sikim. 

Genus  LEUCOOERCA,  Swainson, 

L.  fuseaventris,  Franklin,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p. 
117. 

Stit.  MoBGicapa  sannio,  SandevaU. 

M.    (Muscylvaj    aibogularis   (?),    Lesson,   the 

young P 
Broad->tailed  Flycatcher,  Latham. 

Chok  DoycUy  Beng.  Inhabits  L.  Bengal  ; 
0.  India. 

X.  albo/rontata  (Jerdon's  III,  Ind,  Orn.  pi. 
2).  Rhipidura  alhofnmtata^  Franklin,  P.  Z. 
S.  1831,  p.  117.  Inhabits  India  generally 
(neo  alluyium  of  L.  Bengal.) 

Z.  pectoralis  Jerdon.  J.  A.  S.  XII.  953  ; 
Jerdon's  111.  Ind.  Om>^  Art.  Sh,  albo/rontata. 
Inhabits  Nilgiris. 

L,  jasfanica* 

Sin.  Mnscicapa  iavanica;  Sparnnan. 

Platyrhyuchiis  perspiciUatas,  Vieillot. 

Murai'Kandanff,  Bum. ;  Bikaitan,  Jar.  In- 
habits Malay  countries. 

Fam.    PYCNONOTIDJ:. 

Genus  HYPSIPETES,  Vigors.  (Bulbul,  H. 
Boot  Boot,  Arracan). 

JJ.  olimcea^  Jardine  and  Selby,  III,  Om.  2nd 
series  (figured  erroneously  as  H.  ganetsuy 
bykoB,  in  1st  series,  pi.  168). 

Syn.  LLOcincla  oliTacea,  BL,  described  J,  A.  S.  XIV 
575. 

Inhabits  Mauritius* 

H-  psaroides^Vigorn  (Gould's  *  Century/  pi. 
10).  Ban  Bukra  (*  Jungle  Goat,*  from  voice) 
M asurr  (Button).  Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  Assam  \ 
Arracan. 

H.  nilffiriensis,  Jerdon,  Madr,  Joum.  X. 
^45.     Inhabits  Nilgiris  ;  Ceylon. 

H.  c^ncolor,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII.  Inha- 
bits Tenasserim  provinces. 

JET.  MeClellandii,  Horsfield,  P.   Z.    S.  1839,    „„  ... 
p.  169.    Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam ;  Arracan.  |  trict, 
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H.  malaccenm,  Blyth,  J.  A,  8.  XIV.  674. 
Chtapy  Malay.    Inhabits  Malayan  peuinsoUu 
E.  virescens,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  51. 

Sin,  Uoeincla  viresoens,  Blyth.  J,  A.  8.  XIV.  679- 
Inhabits  Nicobars. 
9enus  lOLE,  Blvth. 

/.  olivacea,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  386;  XIV. 
573.     Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

/.  yirescens,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  673. 
Inhabits  Arracan. 

Genus  HEMIXOS,  Hodgson. 

H.  flavala,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  672. 
Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam  ;  Arracan ;  Te- 
nasserim. 

H%  icUrtca, 

8tn.  Criniger  P  icterious,  Strickland,  Am  Has.  N. 
M.  1844,  p.  iU. 
Tardus  iadicas  (P),  Gmelin,  apud  Jerdon,  . 

Inhabits  S.  India  ;  Ceylon, 

Genus  CRINIGEB,  Temminck. 

Cr,  striatus. 

Stn.  Trichophorus  striatus,  Blyth  J.  A.8.II.IW, 
Alcurus  striatuS)  HodgsvD,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  MS. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
Cr.  fla/oeolus, 
Sth.  Trichophorus  flatreolaa.  Gould.   P.  Z,  8. 1836, 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Arracan. 
Or,  j^ularis, 

Siw.  IHirdiw  pilaris,  Horafield,  Lin.  Tr.  XIIL  160. 
Ixos  phaiocephalus,  Hartlanb. 
Triohophoms  canieeps,  LafrvsDaye. 
Fycononotns  rnfocandatua,  Eyton,  Ann.  Mag.  N. 
H.  18*6,  p.  2S8. 

Marha-rimha,  Malay  ;  Brts  Jav.  Inhabits 
Malay  countries. 

Cr,  ockrocepkalus, 

Byn.  Turdus  ochrocephalus,  Omelin. 

Tiichophorus  crispiceps,  Blyth,  J .  A .  8.  It  20i 

Barou  Barou  (same  as  Tephra  dorius  gularis) 
Malay ;  Chuchdkrawa^  Jav.  Inhabits  iMalsj 
countries. 

Q^ywas  PTCNONOTUS,  KuLL 

P,  joeostLs. 

Stit.  Lanins  joeoea^,  L. 
L.  emeria,  shaw. 
GrHCola  cristata  Scopoli. 
sitta  ohineosis,  Osbeok,  mpnd  G.  &.  Gnjr. 

Karra  BtUbid,  Sepahi  Bvibul,  Beng.  lohi* 
bits  India  generally  ;  Arracan  ;  vacie^  (?)  ift 
the  Tenasserim  provinces  and  Penang. 

P.  hengalensis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVL  667. 
SifT.  ?.  oafer  of  India,  Attctomm. 

Zo^a  ^t(/6t^,  Beng.  Inhabits  Sub-Himalay- 
an region  ;  Assam ;  Bengal ;   Hedm^or  Vnsr 
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p.  haemorrJums. 

8nr.  Tardus  hsmonlioiu*  Gmelin* 

Ebemfttoniis  pnsilliu  ci  ptemloctfer,  Blytb,  J*  A 

8.  X.84fl. 
H.  o&fer  apnd  Jerdon,  Catal. 

ToMhi'bulhd,  Beop;.  Inhabits  Hindastan  ge- 
nerally ;  S.  India  ;  Ceylon ;  Arracan. 

P.  fUffropOeus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8*  XVI.  47»- 
Inhabita  Tenasserim  provinces. 

P.  leucotU, 

Stic.  Ims  leucotis,  Gonld,  P.  Z.  S.  1836,  p,  6. 
Bhooroo^  Sindh.     Inhabits  Sindh. 

P.  levLcogervys,  (Hardw.  IlL  Ind.  ZooL) 

SyH.  Bnchjpns  Iflncogenys,  Gray. 
1x08  plumixenu,  Liifreanaye. 
Haematomis  critUUna^  Bara- 

Inliabits  Himalaya ;  Kashmir. 

P.  xcMtholaim'M  Jerdon  (lU,  Irid,  Om,  pi. 
35),  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  668.  Inhabits  E.  Ghats 
of  Peninsular  India. 

P.  goiavier  (Sonn.  Voy,  t.  28). 

8T9.  Muwicapa  goiavier,  Scopoii. 
M.  DBidii,  Omelin, 
Tardna  aoalis,  Horafield. 

BerUylxh  Malay  ;  Okuchack,  Jay.  Inhabits 
Malay  countries- 

P.  jfowMCflM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  568. 
Inhabits  Arracan. 

P.JUxvvrictus^  Strickland^  Ann.  'Mag.  N,  H, 
1844,  p.  413. 

SXBi.  Triehophonu  TireBcens,  Tern.,  apad  Jerdon, 
Catal. 
Izos  Tiresoens,  Tem.,  apud  Tickell,  J.  A.  S.  I  J. 

671. 
Criniger  Tickelli,  Blyth,  J.  a.  S.  XIV.  671. 

Inhabits  Peninsula  of  India  ;  Ceylon ;  Medna- 
pur  jangles,  and  W.  border  of  the  Gangetic 
delta. 

J>.  pkmosusy  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  567. 
I^abits  Malayan  peninsula. 

/».  6n«nn«a,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  568. 
Merita,  Malay.     Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

P.  Ftfdaifsani,  Strickland,  Ann*  Mag*  N. 
H.  1844,  p.  411.  Inhabits  Burmese  cpun- 
tries.     Common  in  Arracan,  Tenasserim,   &c. 

p.  nnensis  (Eydoux  and  Gervais,  Fby.  de  la 
Favorite,  pi.  14). 

T 

SXBT*  Mnscioapa  nnentis,  Gmefin. 
TardoB  oocipitalia,  Temminck* 


p.  atricapUhis  (Levaillant,  OU,  cT  Aft.^  pl« 
140  ;  much  too  dully  coloured). 

I         8yn«  ^githina  atricapilla,  Vieillot— oeo  T.  atrieapiU 
las,  (Vieillot ,  apad  Lord  A.  Hay,  described 
J.  A.  S.  XIV.  569. 
BnbigoU  aberraaa,  31yth,  J.  A.  8.  287  ;  XVI. 
472. 

Inhabits  Ceylon. 

p.  gularis  (Jerdon's  III.  Ind.  Om*  pi.  37. 

Syn,  Brachypas  fpoAui*,  Goald,  T.  Z.  8. 1886,  p.  186«. 
Br.  rabiaeo8»  Jerdon,  Madr.  Journ.  X.  216. 

Inhabits  8.  India. 

P.  (?)  cyaniventris^  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  792- 

Stn.  Ixodia  (afterwards  changed  to  Ixidia)  cyaniven- 
tris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  578. 
BlaUoopteron  aareom,  Byton,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H. 

1845,  p.  228. 
Tardus  No.  6,  Baffles,  linn.  Tr.  XIIL  811. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra. 

Genus  MICR0T0ESU3,  Eyton  {Macros 
cdis  ?  Swainson). 

M.  mdanoleucos^  Eyton^  P.  Z.  S.  189,  p. 
102. 

Stn.  Bracbypodins  trittis>   Blytht  J.  A*  S.  X1V« 
576,'>the  young. 

Labamy  and  Mirha  Tando^  Malay.  Inha^, 
bits  Malayan  peninsula.  * 

Genus  BRACHYPODIUS,  Blyth. 

B.  mdano  cephahis. 

Bt.  cinereoventriSf  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV. 
576.     Inhabits  Tippera. 

Br.  poiocephalus,  Jerdon  (Ilh  Ind.  Om.  pl- 
31)  ;  Madr.  Journ.  X.  246.  Inhabits  S.  In- 
dia. 

Genus  SETORNIS  (?),  Lesson. 

S.  (?)  criniger. 

Sin.  Brachypas  (P)  criniger,  A.  Hay,  J.  A  8.  XIV, 

577. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Subfam.    PHYLLORNINiE. 
Genus  PHYLLOB:NI8,Boie(^anwa,Beng.) 

Ph.  EardundU  (Ad.  Delessert,  Voy.  dans. 
VlndSy  pt.  2,  pi.  7). 

8tn»  Chloropsis  Haidwickii,  Jardine  and  8elby,  Mo-; 

nag. 
CW.  curvirostris,  Swainson,  %\  Centen. 
Chi,  cyonopteroa,  Hodmon.  ,    ^    „        ,^__ 
Chi.  chrysogaster,  McClelland,  P.  Z.  8.  1889, 

p.  167. 
Chi.  aariventris.  Gn^riiu 


China ;  Philippines. 
P.  melanoeephalus  (Hardw.  HI.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Sts.  Brachypas  melanooephalns^  Gray. 

Br.  plnmifer  (P),  tiooid,  P,  Z.  S.  1837,  p.  187. 
VtBgallsmentris,  Tickell,  J*  A,  S.  II.  587. 

Inlialiits  Himalaya ;  C.  India  ;  Assam,  Syl- 
hti,  Tippexa.  Anaean,  Tenasserim  provinces. 
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Boiag^^iaav'thay,  Arracan* 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam ;  Sylhet ;  Arra- 


can 


Ph.  aurifrons  (Jardine  and  Selby,  Om.  HI* 
pi.  5.) 

Syx.  Chloropsis  aarifirons,  Jardine  and  Selby,  Monog, 
Chi  malabaricoa  ibid.  (tab.  cit.) 
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Svhx  ffarivHt,  Nepal ;  Nj^-tsm,  Anracan.  Malayan  peninsula.  The  exceedingly  eomaon 
Inhabits  8.  India  ;  Himalaya ;  Assam  $  Sylhel;  lora  typMa  of  Beoi^al  very  rarely  exbibiUaoT 
Arraoan. 

Fh.  malaharicus. 


flTir.  Turdat  malabarleu,  OiMiin,  No.  19€. 
Chloropsis  aarifron*  apud  JerdoA,  Gatal. 

Inhabits  Indian  peninsula  ;  Ceylon  F 

Ph.  Jerdont,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  666. 
(JFerdoo's  III.  Ind.  Om.  pi.  43). 

Stk.  Chloropsis  frArasorhynchus  (inispelt  caninarhyn- 
ehoa,  T.  casroarhynchus  apud  Gray,  Griffith's 
Transl.  An.  Kingd.  VI.  391),  apud  Tickell, 
J.  A,  8.  II,  577. 

Chi.  cochinchinensis  apad  Jardon,  Catal. 

Blue  chinned  Thrush,  Latham. 

Ph.  ooehmehmensU  (P2.  CI.  414>  f.  2,  apud 
Strickland* 

^Tir.  Tardus  eochincbinensis,  Lath.,  Gm.,  the  adilt ; 

and 
%  ivalaharicQs  apud  Lattiam^-the  yomw. 
Chloropsis  malabaricus  apud    l*Wton«  P.  Z.  8.» 

1886,  p.  102  ,  and  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  XII.  W, 

(nee  fbem). 
Thilemon  nigricollis  (P),  Vieillot. 
Meliphagajavensis,  Horsfield. 
Bhyllocnii  moUoceoais,  Gray. 

Nget'tnn  (same  as  No.  1289),  Arracan ; 
GhuehcJdfu.  Jav.  Inhabits  Bnrmeee  and  Malay 
countries  generally  ;  Arraoan. 

Ph,  SofmeraUi  (Jardine  and  Selby,  Om.  ill. 
pi.  100). 

0yH,  Chlovopsit  Soouemlii,  Jardine  and  S«lby. 


Phvllornis  Bf  uUerf,  Temminck. 
Ohl.  gampsorhynchis,  Jardjiie 

and  Selby. 
Chi.  wsteropa,  Vigors. 
Tatdus  Tiridja,  JloEa&eld. 


yonag. 


Daon,  or  Dawoan,  Malay.     Inhabits  Malay 
countries  generally. 

Pk.  cyanopogorty  Tcmminck,  {PI.  Col.  513, 
£.  1). 

Stit.  Chloropsis  mysticalis,  Swainson,  2^  Centen, 
the  young ;  described  as  that  of  and  was  re4 
ferred  erroaeoialy  to  Ph.  malabaiioos,  J.  A.  6« 
XU.  967. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries  generally. 

Germs  10 RA,  Horsfield. 

/.  innotata,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  472.    In- 
habits Arracan. 

/.  eeylanica  (Brown's  Hi. ;  pi.  16,  82 ,  Lev. 
0«.  rf'4/r.,  pi.  Hi). 

07ir.  MotfpilU  zeylaniea,  eingalenais,  et  melaaiotera. 
•  -Gmeltn. 

Fringilla  multicolor,  Latham, 
lorn  melaceps*  (fhraiaaen. 

Shaw  Bhfigah,  or  Skou^  Shefi^ee^  H.  (Jerdcn). 
Inhabits  S.  Indifi ;  Ceylon  ;  Deyra  Doon  (?)» 
/.  typhia  (Edwards,  pi.  79). 

%XV.  M otadlla  tynltia,  I4. 
fieedula  bengafensis,  Brisson. 

FalikJQ,^  and  ToufUc^  Beng.  Inhabits  Bengal ; 
Nepal;  Assam;  Ariacau;  Tenasaerim  pronnces  ; 


black  about  the  cap  and  back  at  any  aeason  of 
the  year  ;  and  those  of  the  wbole  eattern  side 
of  the  Bay  gf  Bengal  appear  to  be*8iiDiUr:  but 
occasionally  specimena  are  met  with,  which  hare 
assumed  less  or  more  of  this  cdaurin;^,  and 
which  are  perfiape  hybrids,  like  those  between 
Coraeias  indica  and  C*  affitUs^  Trwon  pkotm^ 
coptera  and  Tr.  Jerdordj  and  a  few  other  ani- 
logously  affined  races). 

/-  scapularig,  Horsfield  iZool  Bes.  in  Jm, 
pi.         ,— the  female),  J.  A-  8.  XIII.  881. 

l>urang  Capos,  Malay ;  Cheetoo,  Jav.  In- 
habits Malay  countries. 

Genus  IRENA,  Horsfield. 

/.  puella  (Horsfield's  Zool.  Res.  in  Jiwo, 
pi  ). 

8sr.  Cbraciaa  piaalla,  Latham. 

Nget'pya  sak,  Arracan ;  Quayang^  and  Bin§ 
Kapoor,  Malajr ;  Bressi^  Jav,  Inhabits  C.  and 
8.  India  ;  Assam  ;  Burmah  ;  Malay  conntnes. 
Malayan  race  with  lower  tail-ooverts  nsddng 
nearly  to  end  of  tail. 

Fam.    MELIPHAGID^. 
Bubfara.    ORIOLIN^. 
Oenus  0KI0LU8,  L.  (Hul<Ukahi,  Benp;.) 

0.  TrnHUi  (Gould's  '  Centuiy/  pi.  85  ;  J. 
and  S-,  Om,  Ind,  ind  aeries,  pi.  2%). 
Sxif.  Pastor  Traillii,  Vigoi^ 

Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  Assam  ;  Bunnah  (Am- 
ean,  Tenesserim). 

.0.  mektHocephAlney  L. 

ftnr.  O.  naderaapifctaiiiia,  Fuanklin.) 

O.  McGoshii,  Tickell,   J.  A.Vtheyons^ 

s.  II  577.  J 

O.  Hodgsonii  (P),  Swainaon. 

Bania^hom,  Benjf. ;     Nghet^wh   Arrpean- 
Inhabits  Bengal ;  Kutak;  G.  India;  Nepal;  Ai* 
sam;  Axracan  ;   Tenasserim  ;^distinct  race  ii  \ 
Ceylon,  and  Malabar  (?). 

0.  larvatus^  Lichtenstein  (Lev.,  Ois.  t  iA- 
pi.  261,  2e2). 

Stn.  O.  radiatas  (P),  Gmelln. 
O.  condonguar,  TeinniDelr. 
O.  capensis,  Swainaon. 
O.  meniiobiM  (G».),  «p«d  Waaler. 
O*  chloris,  Guvier. 

Inhabits  8.  Afrioa. 

0.  xanthonotus,  Horsfield  <Zool.  Res.vs  /«Wi 
pi.    ;  PI  (7oZ.-8U). 

afN.  O.  leucogaster,  Bdnwardt. 

O.  oastanopterua.  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  XL  7»5  {*• 

Sep<mg  Bayaie^  Melay.  Inhabits*  Mil^ 
countries. 


0.  ehmemsj  L. 
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8tr.  O.  ooehiBchmenis,  Brinon* 

O.  ActorhynchM,  Vigors,  ?.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  97- 

Inhabita  China. 

O.  macrourus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  46.     In- 
habits  Nicobar  Islands. 

O.  indicuij  Brissoo  (Jerdon's  HL  Ind.  Om- 
pi.  16). 

firv.  O.  ^hinoMii  et  eoehinehiiieiitu  of  India,  Ameto- 
min* 
O.  coroDatsa  (?),  Swainson,  vel  hippoerepis  (P) 

Waaler. 
Le  Lonot  des  Indes,  Buffon. 

Inhabita  Peninsular  India  ;  rare  io  Bengal ; 
-  common  in  Burmese  and  Malay  countries  ;  also 
China. 

0.  temtirogtru,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XY.  48.  In- 
habits  ? 

0.  kumioQ^  Sykes  (the  young). 

an.  O.  galbnia  apad  Ifranklin  and  Sykei  (the  adult). 
O.  anreiia,  Jcrdon's  CattL 
O.  galbuloidM,  Gould. 

Ped>eek,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Hindustan 
generally  y  nee  L.  Bengal. 

O.galhula,  L.  {Pi,  Enl.  26). 
arir.  Coraciaa  orioliu,  ScopoH. 
Inhabits  Europe;  W.  Asia  ;  N.  Africa. 
0.  mridU  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  IV.  pi.  18). 

8th.  6neaU  viridia  and  Coraciaa  lagittatat  Latham* 
O.  Tariegatos,  Vieillot. 
Mimeta  vitidis,  King. 
M.  ffleraloidea,  Vigora  a&d  Horsfield. 

Inhabito  N.  S.  Wales. 

GenMS  SPHECOTHERES,  Vieillot. 

SpA.  virM^,  Vieillot  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
lY.  pi.  15). 

8tb.  ^.  Yiratoena,  Jaiditie  and  &t\\ij» 

Sph.  aottralis  et  eanicoUis.  Swainton. 
iWdaa  naaillaria  (?)« Lathaai. 

Inhabits  Australia. 

Subfam.     MELIPHAGINiE. 
Genut  ENTOMTZA,  Swainson. 
E.  eyanotis  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  IV.pl.  68). 

Stk.  Gnenla  eyanotis,  Tardus  eyaneui,  ei  Meropa 
ejanopa,  Latham. 

Inhabita  N.  8.  Wales. 

&etiiu  Z08TEROP8,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

Z ^  p^lpebro9UB  {PL  CoL  292,  f.  8). 

8iv.  Sylvia  palpebroaa,  Temminck. 
8.  aanukcli,  tar.  a,  Bwainaon. 
Z>  maderaspatana  (v.  madagasearienais  of  India), 
anetorom  (vide  J.  A.  8.  Xl?.  661^). 

Inhabita  Iniia  generally  (neo  L.  Bengal), 
bom  the  Himalaya  to  Ceylon  ;  Assam  ;  Arra- 
eaa  ;  Tenasserim  provinces ;  Nicobar  Islands. 

Fam.    NECTARINIIDJ!. 

Shakojr-Kkora  (i.  e.  '  Sugar-sucker  ;*)  H. ; 
Ifor-dbDi^,  BeHg.  ;  T^AikOy  Cingh.  ;  Pan' 
hi^atf'Uot  {i'  e. '  Flower-pecker'),  Arracan. 


(7<nnr«  ABACHNOTHERA,  Tetnminek. 

Stw.  Cinnyria  magna.  Hodgson,  Ind.   Rev.    1837,  p. 
272  ;  J   A.  8.  XII.  981. 
A.  inornata  of  Assam  npad    Horsfield,  T.  Z.  S. 
1889,  p.  187  ;  vide  J.  A.  8.  XIL  98K 

Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Sikim ;  Assam ;  Sylhet  ; 
Arracan. 

A*  flatrigaster. 

Stw.  Anthreptes  flavigast^r,  Eyton,  P.    Z.  8.  1889,  p- 
105,  J,  A.  S,  XIV.  567. 

Chechap  Rimba  or  Koleechap  Pangone,  Ma** 
lay.     inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

A,  chrysogenys,  Temminck,  {PL  CoL  888, 
f .  1) ;  J.  A.  S.  XII.  981  ;  XV.  43. 

Str.  Oerthia  longirostra  apad  Raffles,  lin.  Tr.  XII, 
399,  inee  Latham;* 

8iap  jantung^  'Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan 
peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

A.  immatay  Temminck  {PL  CoL  84). 

8TK.  Cinnyria  affinit,  Honfleld,  Lin.  Tr.  XIIL  66. 
Che98y  Jay.     Inhabits  Java. 
A.  modeeta* 

8Tif.  Anthrepte*  ?  nodarta^   Eyton.  ?.  Z*  8.  1888.  p« 
Ar.  latiroetris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  XII.  982. 

Chichap  Mo,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan 
peninsula. 

A.  robusia,ldu]\eT  {ZooL  Ind,  Arch.,  t.  2, 
f.  1)  ;  described  J.  A.  8.  XV.  43,  No.  6.  In- 
habits Sumatra. 

A.  longirostra  (GriflRth's  TraneL  An.  Emgd. 
VII.  391,  pi.) 

8yn.  Certhia  longirostm,  Latham  (nee  Hafflea). 

Prit  AnduH,  Jav.     Inhabits  Java. 
A.  affinis,  Blyth,  J,  A.  8.  XV.  43. 

8nr.  A.  inornata  apnd  Blyth,  J.  A-  8.  XII.  982. 

Cinnyris    longirostris,     Jerdon,    Madr.  Jonm, 
Xni.172.  ' 

Inhabits  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim  provinces  ; 
Malayan  peninsula  ;  very  rare  in  S.  India. 

Genus  NECTARINJA,  lUiger. 

{A,  With  elongated  middle  tail-feather  in 
the  males). 

a 

If.  goalpariensis  (Royle's  HL  Him.  Bot,, 
pi.  7),  J.  A.  S.  XII.  969. 

Stn.  Oerthia  goslpariensiB,  Latham. 

Oinoyris  Vigorsii  (the  male),  and  C.  coacolor 

(the  female),  Sykea,  ?.  Z.  8.  18S2,  pp.  98, 

99. 
C.  mUea,  H«d|C8oa,  Imd,  Rev.  1887,  p.  273. 
C.  labecttla,  HcClalland»  P.  Z.  8.  1839,  p.  167. 
N.  seherim,  TjekeU,  J.  A  8.  IL  ^77. 
N.  Lathami,  Jardine,  Nat,  Libr. 

Inhabits  Sub-^Himalaya' region  ;  C.  and  8- 
India ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim 
provinces* 
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N,  siparaja  (PL  CoL  126,  f.  3). 

8iN.  Certhia  sipariga.  Raffles,  Linn.  Tr.  XJII.  299. 
N.  mystiealis,  Temminek. 

Sipa  Raja,  Malay. 

Inhabita  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago. 

N.  Gouldia  (Gould's   *  Century/  pK  56), 
J.  A.  S.  XII.  974 

Syn.  Cinnyris  Oonldiae,  Vigors,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p,  44. 
Inhabits  Sikim  ;  Sylhet ;  Arracan- 

J^,  ignicauda  (Nat  Libr.^  Nectariniida^  pi. 
:29)  ;  J.  A.  S.  XI I.  972. 

Syn-  (^anyris  ignicauda,  Hodgson,  Ind.  R«t.  1887, 
p.  978. 
O.  rubricaudata,  BIyth,  mentioned  J.  A.  8.  XI. 

192. 
N.  pfacenioara,  Jardine,  Nat.  Libr. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Sylbet. 

N,  nipalensis  {Nat.  Libr,f  Nectariniidca,  pi. 
27)  ;  J.  A  8.  XII,  974. 

Stn.  Cinnyris  nipalensis,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev.  1837, 
p.  273. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

N.  Sorsfieldi  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  975. 
Inhabits  N,  W.  Himalaya. 

N.  saturata  (Nat.  Libr.,  Nectariniidce,  pi. 

29)  :  J.  A.  8.  XII.  976. 

Stw.  Cinnyria  satnrata,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev.  1887, 
p.  273. 
G.  assamensis,  McClelland,  P.  Z.  8.  1839,  p. 

167. 
C.  Hodgsonis,  Jnrdine,  Nat.  Libr. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya ;  Assam. 

N^   iotema  (Nat.  Libr.,  Nectariniidce,   pi. 
23-^not  good). 

Stn.  Certhia  lotenia,  L. 
C.  polita,  Latham. 
C.  parpuratH,  dhaw. 

Inhabits  S.  India  ;   Ceylon* 

N.  aslatica  (Nat.  Lihr.^  Nedanniida,  pi. 
24);  J.  A.  S.  XII.  978. 

8tn.  Certhia  asiatica,  L. 

C.  mahrattensis,  C.  chrrsoptera,  C.  cirrhata, 

et  C.  cnrrucarin,  Latiiam. 
O,  naccharina,  8haw. 
Cinnyris  orienlalis,   Franklin,  P.  Z.  S.  1831, 

p.  123. 
0.  epanletta  et  C.  strignla.  Hodgson,  Ind.  Hev. 

1837,  p.  272. 
C.  cyaneus,  £nel..  Method. 

Inhabits  India  generally ;  Arracan ;  Sindh. 

N.  mataccensis  (Swainson's   Zaol.  III.  Ist 
series,  pi.  121).' 

Stn.  Certhia  mala^emsts;  Seopoli* 
C.  lepida,  Latham. 
-  N-  javanioa,  Horsfteld. 


N.  9implex,  Huller  (Zool.  hi.  Arch,  1. 8, 
f.  4). 

Syw.  N.  frontalis.  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  658. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

N  phcemcotis,  Temminek  (PZ.  Col,  108.  f, 
1  ;  338,  f.  2)  ;  J.  A.  S.  XII.  979.  ! 

Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay  eouotries  (l^p* 
pera,  Arracan,  Tenasserim). 

N.  hyfogravnmica,  MuUer  [Zool^  Ind.  Ard. 
t.  8,  f.  33. 

Stn.  N.  nnchalis,  Blyih,  J.  A.  8.  XII.  080,  andtbi 
female  termed  Anthreptei  maeohuris.  J.  A.  S.' 
XL  107. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra :  Bor- 
neo. 

N.  Solaris,  Temminek  (Pi.  CoZ.  347,  L  3). 

Inhabits  Moluccas. 

N.  pectoralis,  Horsfield  (PI.  Col  138). 

Sin.  N.  eximia,  Temminek. 

Certhia  philippensis  olivacea,  Briatos. 

Sri-^aTUi  Jav.     Inhabits  Malayan  peDiosoIs 
and  Archipelago  ;  Nicobar  Islands, 

N.  flammaxUlaris,    Blyth,  J.  A.  8-  XIV. 
557. 

Stn.  N.  jngnlaris  apnd  Blyth,  J.  A.S.  XIl.BW" 

Inhabits  Arracan;   Tenasserim. 

N.  zeylonica  Nat.  Libr.,  Nectorimida,  pL 
20, — not  good). 

8tn.  Certhia  seylonica,  L* 
Cinnyris  sola,  Vieillot, 
C  lepida  apnd  Sykes  (female).  ' 

Inhabits  Bengal  :  8.  India  ;   Ceylon.        ! 

N.  minima  (Nat  Libr.,  Nectaraniid/Btit^ 
tispiece. ) 

SYN.  Cinnyris  roimma,   Sykee,  P.  Z.  8. 1832,  p.  98. 

Inhabits  S.  India. 

N.  HasseUii,  Temminek  (PI  CoL.  376,  f.  3). 

Sin.  N.  Phayrei,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XL  1008. 
Certhia  sperata,  var.,  Hafflea. 
C.  braziiiana,  Shaw. 

Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay  countries  (A^ 
racan,  Tenasserim). 

Oenus  DICJEUM,  Cuvier. 

D.  cruentaium  (Edwards,  pL  8). 

Stn.  Certhia  crnentata,  L.  Cnee  apnd  HotsfieM,  Ui. 
Tr.   XIIL   168,   which  =   D.  nibrociM^ 
Crem.;,  VaiU,  Ois.  d'  Afr.  pi  136^. 
■    C.  cooeinea,  Seopoli. 
C.  erythronotns,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Bengal ;  Assam  •  Arracan :  Tems* 
Frit-gantU,  Jav.  seijm  ;  Malayan  peninsula. 

.  Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay  coimtries  (Ar-  [     D.  trigonostigiUa  (Sonnerat,  Voy.  am  I^ 
racan,  Tenasserim).  |  pi.  117). 
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STff.  Certhn  trigoBoatigna,  Seopoli. 
O.  cantilUas,  Lathanu 
D.  croceo  ventre,  Yigori. 

Beong  NcUow,  Malay. 

lohabiU  Arracnn,  Tenasserim ;    Malayan  pe- 
ninsula ;  Sumatra. 

i>,  chrytorrhoeum,  Temminck  (P/.  Col.  478). 

Srir.  P.  ehrysocUorim,  Bl^th,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  1009. 

Inhabits  Arracau  ;  TenaBserim ;  Malacca. 
D.  coneolar,  Jerdon  (///.  Ind.  Om.^  pL  39)' 
Inhabits  Nilgiris;  Malabar. 

D.  miiamum. 

Sts.  NecUrinia  minima,  Tick«n,  J.  A.  S.  II.  577. 
Certhia  erythrorhyncha,  Latham  (fonnded  on  the 
draviog  of  a  young  specimen,  with  coiou  of 
hill  exaggerated . 
D.  Tickelliie,  Blyth.  J.  A-  S.  XU.  988. 
B^zanthe  inomata*  Hodgson,  Oray'a  Catal. 

lahabits  India  generally ;  Ceylon  ;  Arracan. 
Common  in  L.  Bengal. 

Genus  MYZANTHE,  Hodgson. 

M*  ignipectus,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIl,  983. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Sikkim  ;  Batan. 

Gmiu  PBIONOCHILUS,  Strickland. 

Pr.  thoracicus  {PL  Col  600,  f.  1),  J.  A.  S. 

XIV.  659. 

8nr.  Pipra  thoradca,  Temminok. 

P.  macnlata  (?),  Temminck  {female  or  jonng  P) 

Ifibabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

/v.  pereussus  (PL  Col.  894,  f.  2),  J.  A.  8. 
XIV.  559. 

Sts.  Pipra  percnasa,  Temminck. 

Ihcaeom  ignicapillam,  JBIyUm,  T.  Z.  S.  1889,  p. 
105. 

iVo/ibo,  or  NaloWf  Malayan. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra, 

Genw  PIPBISOMA,  Blyth  (Semierorms? 
Oould). 

P,  <ytfo,J.  A.  S.  XIII.  814. 

3X9.  FringiUa  agiiis,  TiekeU,  J.  A.  8.  IL  578. 

Pipra  sqnaUda,  Barton,  P.  Z.   8.  1886,  p.  118. 
Parisoma  /?),  vireoidet.  Jerdon,  Madi«  Joanu 
XL  9. 

lAbabitsr  C.  India;  Himalaya  ?  (Deyra  Duoa ?) 

Orderly.   GEMITORES. 

Fam.    COLUMBIDiS. 

8nbfam.    TBBRONINiB. 

eeMu  TBEBON,  Yieiliot.  (Hurrial,  H.  ; 
Euriel,  Beng. ;  IPffoo,  Arr&can ;  BaUagoya^ 
Cingh. ;  Poonaiy  Sum.) 

Svihffenus  TORI  A,.  Hodgson. 

r.  aromatka  (PL  SnL  163). 

5tv-  Colamha  sromatieat  C.  oorriroitrii,  and  (the 
female). 
C.  taanemu,  Qmelio. 
Puoaai  abar,  .Sun.  (EafBea*) 
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Inhabits  Eastern  Archipelago, 

Var.  T.  nvpalenMj  Hodgson,  Ai»  Rei.  XIX, 
164;  J.  A.  S.  XIV,  847.  Thona  (i.  e., 
*  beaked'),  Nepal ;  Krocha,  Malay. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasse* 
rim  provinces  ;  Malayan  peuinsula  ;  rare  in  L. 
Bengal. 

T.Capellei(PLCohm). 

STJf.  Colnmba  Capellei,  Temminck. 

Vinago  giganteni,  Vigorf,  Zool.  A  pp.   to  Lady 

Hafflea*s  Biog.  of  Sir  St.  Raffles,  p.  674. 
Tr.  magniroatria,  Strickland,  Ann,  Uag.  N.  H. 
1844,  p.  115. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 
Sylffifnua  TEEKON,  VieiUot. 

Tr.  viridifrons,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  849. 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 

Tr.  PhcBtiicoptera,  (Gould's  '  Century,'  pi. 
18;  but  the  feet  should  haye  been  coloured 
brilliant  yellow)  ;  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  849. 

Snr.  Col.  phamieoptera  Latham. 
C.  militaria,  Temminck. 
C.  Hardwickii,  Gray. 

Inhabits  Bengal,  Assam,  Sylhet,  Nepal,  and 
all  Upper  India,  southward  to  C.  India,  where 
mingled  mueh  with  the  next  race. 

2V,  ekloHffaster,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XII.  167  ; 
XIV.  860. 

8ni.  Tr.  Jerdoni,  Strickland*  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1844. 
p.  167. 
Tr.  phcenicoptem  T.  militaria  of  V.  India,  Ano- 
torum. 

Inhabits  Peninsula  of  India ;  rare  in  L« 
Bengal. 

Tr.  bicinda  (Jerdon's  III.  IndOrn,  pi.  21)  ; 
J.  A.  B.  XIV.  851. 

8t5.    Vinago  bicincta  (the  male)  and  Y.  nnieolor 
(the  female),  Jerdon,  Mad&  Joorn.  Xll.  18, 

14. 
y.  vernans,  var..  Lesson's  Traits. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Ceylon,  Nepal, 
Assam,  Sylhet*  Arracan,  Tenasserim. 

IV.  viridis  (PL  EnL  138  ;  J.  A.  S.  XIV. 
851. 

St9.    Colnmba  riridis  Seopoli. 
C.  Yemans,  Omelin, 
C<  purpurea,  Latham. 

Pauye,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula 
and  Archipelago. 

Tr.  ehloropiera,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  852. 
Inhabits  Nicobar  Islands. 

Tr.  jnaUbariea  (NaL  Libr.  Columbidm.  pl. 
1) ;  Jerdon's  III,  Ind.  Om^j  Art.  Tr.  bicinetc  ; 
J.  A.  8»  XIV.  852. 

Stm.    Vinago  aromatica  (tbe  male),  and  V  affinis, 
(the   female),  Jerdon.   Madr.  .Joarn.  Xli, 
15, 
Columba   ponpadora  ?   Gmelin    (founded  .on 
Brown^s  '  lUiutratioas,'  pV  19,  SO), 
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Inhabits  S.  India  ;  Cejlon  ?  rare  in  L.  Ben- 
gal ;  common  in  Assam,  3>lliet,  Arracan,  And 
Tenasserim, 

I^.  Olax (Pi,  Col.  24il). 

8tv.    Colamba  olax,  Temminck. 

Sembooan,  Malay.  luhabiU  Malay  coun- 
tries. 

Subffenui  SPHBNOCERCUS,  B.  B.  G»y. 
i^h — cantillttn*  (Gould's  'Century/  pi.  67). 

Sitf,    Vinago  canUllana,   Blyth,   J.  A.  S.  XII.  166 
(cage  variety^. 
V.  »phcmira.  Vigors,  ?.   Z,  8.  1841,  p.  175. 
Golumba  arQinatica,  var.  A.    Latham  ^cage  va- 
riety), 

Eokla,  or  £okhela,  H.  Inhabits  Himalaya. 

.<^A.  apicaudcL 

BTif.    I'rerqn  apitjavfla,  Hodgson,  Qny*9  OaUl. ;  J. 
A,  S.  XIV.  854. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Assam* 
Sph.  qxifura  (PI.  OqL  ,840>. 

Stw.    Columba  oajnra,  Temminck. 

Sphenurut  ae.i9itorqaataB,  Swainton. 

Inhabits  Malay  Countries. 
Genus  PTILINOPUS,  SiwainQOo. 

Ft.  mdanocephdUM  (PI.  Enh  814). 

8t9,    Colpmbu  meUnocephala,  Pennant. 
Jcfwan  BoTidol,  Jav.     Inhabits  Java. 
'    Ft.jambu  (Tern.  PigeoM^  t.  27,  28. 
9%»    Oolomba  jambn,  Onelio. 

Paonag  Oadang,  Malay;  Po<mai  Janibu, 
Sam.     Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra. 

Pt.  purpurqtu^  (TemmiAck,  Pigeoiu.t  24)  • 
irideJ.  A.  S.Xil.  178("ftw;.  * 


Brir.    Columba  pnnnrata,  Latham. 
Cf.  Forst^ri,  Xfeamareat. 
0.  kuNkarn,  Bonnatem. 

Inhabitis  LadroPM,  &<?/ 

Ft.    ^  ?  Inhabits  Navigators'  Islanda. 

QmvjK  CARPOPIUGA,  Seljby.  (Duhi^,  or 
Dunhul,  H.) 

0.  sj/lvcUica  ;  vide  J.  A.  &  XIV.  ^6. 

flT».    Oolumba  lyhrattca,  Tickcll,  J.  A.  8.  II,  681. 
Carp,  aniea  of  India,  AUctowm. 

l>unkul,  H. ;  Soona  KubutrOy  Uria  ;  Pyoon^ 
madee,  Arracan  ;  Pagam,  Sumatra.  InhabiU 
Q.  and  S.  India. ;  As^m ;  ^ylhet ;  Anaean  ; 
Ttnassenm;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra- 
Java/    Variety  in  Nicobar  Islands.  * 

■^' p.  puma,  Blyth,  J,  A.  S.  XVni.  Inhabit? 
Nilgins. 

C.  peripiciUata  (Pi.  Col.  246)". 

Stw.    Columba  perspidllaU,  Tenrmincl^. 
Inhabits  Java  ;  ]\$olqccas. 
C  vuignis,  vide  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  855. 


Snr.    Dncnln  iAilgnii^  HodgtQB,  U,  9it,  ITin.' 

162. 

C.  cnprea,  Jerdon.  Madr.  Jouin.  XII,  p.  IS 

(snbseqnentlT  reMite^  to  Ool,  badia.  SUffln. 

ibid,  illl,  164),  ^^ 

Inhabita  8.  {!•  Himalaya  ;  Assam ;  Amcao ; 
Nilgiris. 

Q.  bUoior  (Sonn.  V<^.  1. 10».) 

Bl9.    Ookmlia  bicolor,  S«opoli. 

C.  alba,  iSmelin. 

C.  Littoralis,  Temminek. 

Barung  dara  lahut,  Jav.  Inhabits  Mtlayan 
peninsula  and  Archipelago  |  Nicobar  blands. 

Subfam.    COLUMBINJi. 
Subgenus  ALS0C0MU8,  TiokeU. 

4.  Hodgsonii. 

Syn.    Qohunba  UQdgfonii»  Yieon,  T.  Z.  8.  I8S9.p. 
16. 
C;  nipalenns,    Hodinon.  J.  A.  g.  V.  12); 
XI Y.  867. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

A.  puniceus,  Tickell,  J.  A.  S.  XI,  46f  jHt 
867,  878.  Inhabits  C.  India  ;  Assam  -,  Ana- 
can  ;  Teua^serim. 

P.  to^:qM(Um  (PU  &a.  816). 

Srir.    Colnmba  palnmbni ,  JL. 

Inhabits  Europe :  variety  in  N.  W.  Hw 
laya. 

P.  pulchrteoHis, 

Stn.    Colnmba  pnlchrioolliii  Hodgion,  tide  J.  A^  & 
Xiy.  86«. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

P.  Eifhindonin  ( Jerdon*a  lU.  Ind.  Om.,  pi. 
48). 

8yn.  TtiUnopnt  Slpjiinfton^*,  Syket,  P.  Z«  8. 18SZ, 

p.  1«. 

Ii^hnbit^  Nilgiris. 

Sub-genua  COLUMBA  (aa'restricted). 

C.  Hmaf  Briason  (PI.  Ent.  510).  J(dakyat 
H.  ;  Parwi,  Mahr,  ;  Oola  of  the  dealers.  In- 
habits Europe  ;  ^nd  variety  in  C.  andS.  Asift. 

C.  leuconota,  Vigors  (Gould's  '  Century/  pi 
59)y  J.  A.  S.  XIV,  BM.  Inhabits  Himahija, 
near  snov  region. 

Genus  M^ACftOPTGIA,  Swainson. 
M'  Rei^UfqJrMi  (PI*  CM.  ms). 

81^^  CoInffl))a  RainwanUiiy  Temminok. 

Inhabits  Moluccas,  he. 

M.  rufipenfds,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  871. 
Inhabits  Nicobar  Islands. 

If.  amhotnensw, 
Sniw  Colu«ba  anbokieiMis,  L, 

DerkuJcU'Sopft,  Jav.      Inhabita    Tanasserim 
provinces  ;  Java  :  Moluoeas. 
510 
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If.  iq^togrimmieu  (PI-  CoL  248) ;  J.  A.  S. 
XIV.  869. 

Sfir.  ColamVa  le.fftoanmmieB,  Telnminck. 

Coccysora  twiuU,  Uodgson,  J.  A.  9.  XIII.  936. 

InbabiU  3.  £•  Himalaya. 

Oenus  OEOPELIA,  Swaitidon. 

O.  cMvenirUj  Blyth  (Report  on  Justralian 
Vertedrata  in  Mm.  At,  8oc  ) 

Stn.  OolamlM  Maugei  (?),  Temminck. 
Inbabits  Timor* 

O.  striata  (Temminck,  Pigeons^  i,  47).     - 

8tii.  Colsmba  ttriate  et  C.  lioiea,  L. 
O.  malacoensis,  Gihelin. 
G.  fvWnt,  Bonnaterre. 
C.  bantaiaeiui*,  dparrauin. 

ZtiUiran,  Sum. ;  BerhOui,  Jav.  Inhabits 
Malayan  peniDaula  and  archipelago. 

Gams  TURTUR,  Selby.  G^'Au^,  Bwk.  ; 
FaMa,  H.;  Coheya,  Cingb. ;  Oya,  Amoan  ; 
BaloMy  or  TerkuJcu,  Mai.,  Sum. ;  Puter,  Jav. 

T.  risorius  (Temminck,  Pigeons,  t  44) ;  vide 
J.  A.  8.  XIV.  870. 

«w.  Colflmba  riwria,  U  ,  ^.  .  , ,     ^ 

T.  eTythrophrya,  Swaipaon,  apod  Stnckland. 

Dhor  Fadaht  H,  ;  Kalkak,  Kahalak,  Kaiia- 
laU,  or  Pour  Ohughu^  Bt^nz-  Inhabits  N, 
Africa  ;  8.  fi.  Eafope  ?;  S.  Asia. 

T,  biiorqtMus  (temminck.  Pigeons  t,  40). 

Stit.  Colamba  bitorqaata,  Temminck. 
Fttter-genni,  Jav.     Inhabits  Java  ;  Moluccas ; 
Timor. 

T.  kamaU  {PL  Col.  268,  269). 

Sts.  CDlamba  humilis,  Temmiiick. 

C.  ritoria  (minor),  Ifranktin— the  femate. 
Aiiatic  Pigeon,  Latham. 

Seroti  Faehtak,  H. ;  GolaU  (or  *  rose-colour-         . 
ed"),  Tamakkuri  (or  *  copper  cup*),  and  Jtkaiya  ,^^' 


Btn.  Coloinba  orientalia,  U^tham* 

C.  meeiiH.  Syke»,  P.  Z.  3,  1832,  p.  149. 

C.  gelastis,  Temroinck. 

C.  agrioola,  Tickell,  J.  A.  S.  II,  681. 

C.  ferrago,  Eversmann- 

C.  turtur,  var.,  Raffles? 

BcUam,  or  Terhuku,  Sum.,  Baffles  ;  ICulla 
Fachlahy  H. ;  Sam  Ghughu,  Bang. ;  U  'hulga, 
Mahratta  ;  Gyo'pein-doO'Tna^  Arracan.  Inha- 
bits India  generally  ;  Burmah  ;  E.  Malasia ;  N. 
Asia  in  summer. 

T.  senegalensis  (Temminck,  Pigeons  ^  45)  ; 
J.  A.  S.  XIV.  873. 

Syjt.  Columba  jenegalensis,  L. 
O.  cambaiensis,  Umelin. 
C.  macolicoilis,  Wagler. 

Tyriru  FacJUah  ,  H.  Inhabits  India  general- 
ly (nee  alluvium  of  L.  Bengal)  ,  W.  Asia ; 
turkey  ;  N.  Africa. 

Genus  CHALCOPHAFS,  Gould. 


Ch,  indieus  (Edwards,  pi.  14)  ;  J.  A.  S.  XIV» 
859, 

SYN.  Columba  indict,  U 
0.  pit^ata,  Seopoli, 
C.  javanica  (?),   cyanocephala,    et    alMcapalli, 

Gmelin. 
C.  cyanopilpata,  et  gtiaeocapilla,  Bonnaterre. 
C.  ftapereiliiiris,  Wagter. 

Ram  Gkughu  and  Rhaj  Ghnghu,  Beng. ;  Nil 
Cohaya  or  Nillo  Cohaya  («*.  e.  *bhiedove') 
Citigh. ;  Gyo-vgyo,  Arracan  ;  Takoaty  and  Poona 
Tanna^  Malay  ;  Limoo-an',  Sum. ;  Detimu,  or 
Glimukan^  Jav. 

Inhabits  India  ;  Burmese  and  Malay  oonn- 
tries. 

Subfara.     GOURIN^.  .   ; 

Genus  CALiElNAS.  G.  R.  Gray. 

C.  nicoharica  (Edwards,  pK  339  ;  PI.  Enl. 


(or  *  brick  coloured*),  Gkughu,  Beng.  ;  Gyo- 
Urngbyci^  Arracan.  Inhabits  India  geuernlly  ; 
^LmcaB* 

T-  chinentis  (Sonnerat's  Voy,   aux  Indes,  t. 
102);  ride  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  875. 

8iv.  Colamba  chiDensis,  Seopoli. 
C.  risori<,  var  B,  Latham. 
Inbabita  China. 

T.  iuratensis  (Temminck,  Pigeons  t  43)  j  J. 
A.  S.  XIV.  874. 

Stir.  Columba  snratenns,  Latham. 
C.  tifrrioA.  Tflmmbiok. 

C.  tiirtar,  L.  var.,ilgarediii  Qriflths-  Trans.  Ado. 
Kingd.,  VIIL  290. 

CHda^  tJpper  Provinces ;  Ckitroha  Fachtah 
IL  i  CAanral  Ghugku^  or  Tdia  Gktighu,  B.  ; 
'JCaa^tibH  Bhagulpur  »  Ooheya^  Cingh. ;  .Lay- 
'Momi^  Arracan.  Inhabits  India  generally,  Bur- 
aad  Malf^  ooimtriea. 


r.  0fi€nUMHPl.  Col.  55.0) ;  J.  A,  8.  XIV- 

a75. 


Stn.  Columba  Dicobari!^,  L. 
C.  galluB,  Wagler. 

Inhabits    Andaman  and   Nicobar  Islands  ;: 
Mergui  Archipelago  ;  Malayan  peninsula. 

Order  RASORES. 
Fdm.    MEGAPODID^* 
Geiitu  MEGAPODIUS,  Quoy  and  Qaymard. 

M'  nicobariensis,  Blyth,  J.  A.   S.  XV.  52, 
372.     Inhabits  Nicobar  Islatids. 

Fam.     PHASIANIDiE. 

Sabfam.     PaVONINJS 

Genus  PAVO,  L. 

P.  mstatus,h.  (PI  Etth  433,  434). 

Stn.  p.  assamensis,  KoClelland,  Ia<}.ReT.  188^, 
p.  613. 

.  MiJ^yura  B.  ;  Mwwr,  H. ;  Mr^^  iit  Maral, 
Sam.  (Baffles)* 


IK 
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iDhabits  India  generally  ;  Assam ;  Chitta- 
gong ;  Burmah  ?   Samatra. 

P.  muiicus,  L.  Vieillot,  (Gal.  des  Ou.  U 
202).  ^ 

Syk.  p.  gpeciferus,  Vieillot. 
P.  Aldrovandi,  Wilson. 
P.  javanicus,  florsfield. 
P.  japonenais,  BriasoQ. 

Oo-doung,  Arracnn  ;  Vegn  Mayura  B. ;  Me- 
Tok,  Jar.  Inhabits  Burmese  aud  Malay  coun- 
tries ;  northward  to  Arracan. 

Genw  MELEAGRIS,  L. 

M.  gallapavo,  L.  (Wilson's  Am.  Orn.,  Bonap. 
Oont.  p.  9).  '  ^ 

Syy.  M.  aylvestris,  Vieillot. 

Qallopavo  aylvestris,  Caiesbj. 

Peru,  B.,IL  Inhabits  N.  America.  ^.  In- 
aian  domestic  variety,  male. 

Subfam,    POLYPLECTRONINj;. 
Oenus  CERIORNIS,  Swainson. 

* 

C.  melanocepliala  (Gould's  *  Oenturv'  dL 
68,  64,  65).  ^'    ^ 

StN.  Satyra  melanocephaTa  et  Phasianus  nipa- 
lenaia.   Gray. 
Tragopan  Haatiogaii.  Vigors, 

Jewar,  Jewari,  Simla.  Inhabits  N.  W.  Hi- 
malaya. 

C.  9atyra  (Gould's  '  Century;  pi.  62). 
Stn.  Meleagriij  satyra,  L. 

Satyra  Lathami  et  Penuanti'i,  Gray. 

S.  cornnta,  G.  R,  Gray. 

Dafia,  Beng.  (Bhotea  ?)  Inhabits  S.  K  Hi- 
malya  (Nipal,  Sikim). 

a  TemmincUi  (Hardivicke's  III.  Ind.  Zool ) 
SiK.  Satyra  Temminckil,  Gray, 

Inhabits  China. 

Oenus  ITHAGINI8,  Wagler. 

/'Cruentu^  (Hardwicke's  III  Ind.  Zool.  Tern. 
jfl*  ijoL.  332). 

Sth,  Phasianus  crnentus,  Wagler. 

Ph.  Gardnerii,  flardwicke  (female). 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

QmuB  GALLOPERDIX,  Blvth.  (Spur- 
fowl  of  sportsmen).  '  ^ 

G.  zeylonensis  (Pennant's  Ind.  Zool.  pi,  7). 
Syh.  Tetrao  zeylonensis,  Gmelin. 
T.  bicalcaratua,  Pennant. 

Jban  or  Sa^n  Cuccula,  Cingh.  Inhabits 
Ceylon. 

G.  lunulosa  (Hardwicke's  III.  Ind  Zool.  ; 
J^ftkB^n,  Voy,  aux  Indes,  pi.  10;  Jcrdon, 
IlL  Ind.  Om,,  pi.  43,  the  female). 

Sxw.  Perdix  lonnlosa,  Valenciennes. 

P.  at  Plectrophorus  Hardwickii,  Gray. 
franoolinus  nivosua  Deltpsert* 


il% 


JUta  Kodi,  Telogu,  Inhabits  BajmaU  • 
C.  W.  ;  and  S.  India.  ' 

G.  spadiceus  (Hardwicke's  III  Jnd.  ZooL, 
the  female). 

Stn.  Tetrao  spadicens^  Gmelin. 
T.  madagaeoariensis,  Scopoli. 
Polyplectron  Northise,  Gray  (the  femal«). 

Inhabits  C.  and  S.  India. 

Genua  POLYPLECTRON,  Teraminck. 
P.  chinquiSy  Temminck  {PL  CoL  539),  apod 
G.  K.  Gray. 

Syn.  p.  albo-ocellatunii  Ciivier. 

P.  llneatum.  Gray,  the  female. 
Pavo  tibetanua,  L. 

Peacock    PbeaRaut    from   China  (?),  Ed* 
ward'a,  pi.  67,  69. 

Douny-kula,  Arracan  :  Mo-nuvmr^  and  Day' 
O'da-huk,  Inhabits  Assam,  Sylhet,  Arracan, 
Tenasaerim. 

P.  bicalcaratum  (Hardwicke's  111 M,  Zed) 

Syw.  Pavo  bicalcaratus,  L. 
P.  malaocenais,  Scopoli. 
P.  Hardwickii,  Gray. 

Kuaoto  Charman,  Malay,  Sum.  InhabiiM 
Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

Genua  ARGUS,  Temminck. 

A.  giganteua,  Temminck  (Vieillot,  Gd.  da 
Oia.,  t.  203  ;  Jardine  and  Selby,  lU.  Om,, 
n.  a,,  pi.  6). 

Syn.  Phasianus  argus,  L. 

A.  pavoninna,  Vieillot. 
Malay  Peacock,  Latham. 

Kuaouf,  M»lay  ;  Sum.  Inhabits  Malayan 
peninsula  ;  Sumatra.  (Nee  Sylhet,  as  stated  by 
Hardwicke,  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus J 

Subfam.     PHASIANINJ!. 

Genua  GALLTTS,  L.  (apud  G.  R.  Graj). 
MurgA,  femnle  Murghi,  H. :  Ayam,  Malay. 

G.  ferrugineua. 

Sy5.  Tetrao  fermgineuSf  GmeUn. 

G.  bankiva»  Temooiock. 

Phasianus  gallus,  L.,— DomesHe  Ttrietia 
(among  which  are  G.  glgaoteaa,  mon^ 
criapua,  ecaudatus,  pumilos,  plamipt^ 
crialatua,  pentadactylua,  pusilloa,  W 
tns,  &a) 

Hackled  Partridge^  Latham— the  hob 

Ban  Murgh,  or  Jungli  Murgh,  H. ;  Bn 
Kohra,  of  Santals  ;  Ayam  uian,  Malay ;  Bno- 
ga.  Sum. ;  Bengkiwoy  or  Bekikko,  JaYa.  In- 
habits Jungly  districte  of  all  N.  India,  from 
valleys  of  sub-Himalayan  region  southward  to 
the  Vindhyian  range  and  the  N.  Circars  j  Ai- 
sam  :  Burmese  and  Malay  countries :  Turkei- 
tan  P  (Vide  J.  A.  S.  VIIF,  1007).  A-  Indi" 
race,  with  white  ear-lappet  in  living  specimens 
(vide  Ank.  Jliag.  N.  H.  XX.  389).  B.  P* 
sub-Himalayan  raoe  (vid«  Ann.  U.  V*  ^i 
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0.  StanUyi,  Gray,  (Hardwicke's  III.  Ind. 
ZooLf-^iht  hen). 

Snr.  G.  Lafoyeiteiy  Lenon. 

0.  lineatus,    Bljtb,  mentiODed   J.  A.  8. 
XVI.  387. 

VelU  Cuccula,  CiDgh.     Inhabits  Ceylan. 

G.  Smneralii,  Tem.  (PL  Col.  232,  233). 

Stv.  Phasianus  gsltut  apnd  Sonnerat. 
Ph.  iodicas.  Leach. 

Jungli  Murgh,  S.  India.     Inhabits  peninsu- 
la of  India. 

Gam  EUPLOCOMUS,  Temroinck. 

1«.  igntius  (Macartney's  Emb.  to  China, 
pi  18). 

9n.  Pbasianiig  ignitnii,  Shaw. 

Oallns  MacartDe3ri|  Temminck. 
Pb.  rafua,  Raffles  (the  female). 

Jvgang,  Sum-    Inhabits  Malayan  peninsu- 
la ;  Sumatra. 

Eu.  nyctheTnenu  (PI.  Enl.  123,  124), 

Snr.  PhaaUnus  nyc^heoaeriis,  L. 

Nycthemeraa  argentatus,  Swainson* 

Inhabits  China. 


F.  macrolopka  (Gould's  <  Cenftiiy/ pi.  69, 
70). 

Stn.  Satyra  maerolopha,  Lasaon. 

Ph.  pucrasia.  Vigors,  J.  £.  Gray. 

Ph.  pucraBse,  Gray. 

Tragopan  Dayauoelei,  Tommiook, 

Tloa,  Puhras,  KoUas.    Inhabits  N.  W.  Hi- 
malaya (rare  in  Nepal.) 

Subgenus  PHASIANUS,  as  restricted. 
Pk   WaUicU  (Gould*s  *  Century^  pi.  68. 

Sth.  Lopliophoma  WalHchii,  Hardwicke. 
PhaaianoB  Staoei,  Vigors. 

Chir^  or  Cheor^  Banchil,  fferril.  Inhabits 
N.  W,  Himalaya. 

PA.  torquattu,  Gmelin  (Hardw.  lU.  Ind. 
Zool). 

Stn.  Ph.  albotorquatus,  Bonnaterre. 
Inhabits  China. 

Ph.  cotchicus,  L.  (PL  Enl  121;  122).  Eur^ 
haolf  Pushtu.  luhnbits  W.  Asia  (Abundant-^ 
though  somewhat  different  from  the  Europeati 
bird — on  the  Elburz  Chain,  N.  of  PersiaX 
Now  common  in  Europe.  i 


En^lmeaiiuB  (Belanger,   Fby.  Ifid.  OriaU, 
Zool.,pL  8,  9). 

8th.  PhasiaDUslineatas,  Latham. 
Ph.  Rrynaudii,  Le«8on. 
Pb.  faaciatua,  McClelland,   Calo.   Journ. 
N.  H.  IL  146. 

Tuty  Arracan  •     Inhabita  Burmese  countries. 
(Arrsean,  Tenaaserim.  Pegu). 

Eu,  EarifieUii  (Gray's  III.  Qtn.  Birds, 
pi      ). 

Snr.  GaUophjpns  Honifieldi,  G.  R.  Gray. 

U^htra ;  PurpU  Pheasant  of  Europeans. 
Inhabits  Assam  ;  Sylhet. 

E%,  mdanoiMs,  Blyth,  (noticed  J.  A.  S. 
XVli,  694).  KaUj  Pheasant  of  Daijiling.  In- 
hbiU  Sikkim. 

En,  albocrietatus^  (Gould's  '  Centuryy*  pi. 
•6,  67). 


Stv.  Phasianus  albocrittatna,  Vigors. 

Ph.  namUtoaii,  Gray  (Haidw.  III.  Ind. 
ZooL) 

iolif  of  Simla,  Masuri,  &c. ;  also  Murgh' 
i^a^Vi  and  Kukera.    InhabiU  N.  W.  Himalaya. 

•^a.  erj/tkropthalmot  (Hardw.  TU.  Ind.  Eoot 
—the  female). 

Stk.  PhMtanns  erythropthalmorf.  Raffles. 
Ph.  piirpareiis.  Gray  (the  female). 

Pflyor,  Malay  ;  Mira  Maia,  Sum.     Inhabits 
Vaiayan  peniiiaala ;  Sumatra. 

9ms  PHASIANUS,  L. 
SOfmus  PUCRISIA,  0.  B.  Gray. 


Subgenus  THAU  MALE  A,  Wagler- 

Th.  AmherstioB  (G.  R.  Gray,  III.  Oen.  Birds, 
pi.  125). 

Stv.  Phasianns  Amherstise,  Leadbeater. 

Inhabita   bordering   regions   of  China   and 
Tibet. 

Genus  LOPHOPHORUS,  Temminck. 

L.  im^eyanus  (Gould's    *  Ceniwry*  pi.  60, 

61). 

Stk.  Phasianns  Tmpeyanup,  Latham. 
Ph.  curviroetria,  Shaw. 
Lopbophorus  rufalgens,  Temminck. 

Monod,,  or  Ghur  Monal  ;  Murgh-^^sari 
('  Golden  Fowl*)  ;  Murgh  Muhshor  :  male, 
RatJcap  ;  female,  Monali,  Inhabita  Himalaya 
generally  :  Kafflristan  (Barnes). 


Subfaro.     TETRAONINiB. 

6r«i«t  TETRA0GALLU3,  Gray. 

T.  himalayensis,  G.  R.  Gray  (Hardw.  ///, 
Ind.  Zool,  ;  Jardine  and  Selby,  Om.  HL  pi. 
141,  nee  pi.  76,  nee  G.  R.  Gray,  lU.  Gen. 
Birds).  These  have  since  been  united  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Gray  ;  but  of  some  dozens  of  specinNens 
from  Afghanistan  eastward  to  Sikim,  all  were 
quite  similar,  and  corresponded  neither*  with 
the  Persian  species  (T.  caucasiea,  t.  Nigelli\ 
nor  with  the  Altai  species  (T.  alfaica)  as  de« 
scribed,  nor  very  decidedly  with  the  figure  pnb^ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  G.  IX.  Qrayi 
which  should  represent  a  fourth  species. 

Stv.  T,  Nigelli  of  Himalaya,  Auctorum. 
5U 
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lDhat>it8  Himalaya  ;  Hindu  Kosb ;  Afghan- 1     Fr.  pirUadeus. 
iatan. 

Genus  LERVA,  Hodgson. 

L,  nivicola,  Hodgson. 

Syn.  Perdix  lerva,   Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S.  1803,  p. 


107. 

Quoir  Monal,  Sn^u  Partridge  of  sports* 
men.    Inhabits  Snow-region  of  Himalaya. 

Subfam.  PTEROCLIN^. 

GenuM  PTEROCLES,  Temminck,  {£ur- 
titur^  H.  WkUtling  Grouse,  or  Rack  Pigeons 
pi  sportsmen  in  India). 

Ft.  arenaritis  (PI.  Col.  52,  58). 

Srnr,  Te^rao  ai^enariaB,  PpMaa, 
Perdiz  aragonica,  Latham, 
Bonasa  pyrenaica,  Brisson. 

BuJdit^  H.  ;  Kkyrguty   or  Sya^rim  ;  also 

Tuturvk  (expressive  of  cry),  and  Baora  Kurra 

(*  black  breast'),  Afghanistan.      Sand  Grouse 

-of  aportsmen*     Inhabits  desert  regions  of  Asia, 

•B.  Enrope,  and  N.  Africa. 

•    Ft.fa8datns  (Jerdon's  III,  Ind.  Om.,  pi. 
10,  36).  ^ 

Stn.  TruAga  fasciata,  Soopoli. 
Tetrao  iDcilcua,  Qtnelio. 
P«rdix  indica,  Latham. 
(Enas  indicus  et  bicinctng,  VieiUot 
Pterooles  (^uadricinQtna,  TemnuDck, 

Hundsgri,  H.  ;  Polunhar,  Telugu  ;  Kelku^ 
dari  (Rock  Partridge),  Tamul.  Painted  Grouse 
of  sportsmen.     Inhabits   Hindustan  generally. 

Pt.  dlchat^  {PL  Mnl.  105,  106). 

S».  Tetrao  aichata;  L. 

T.  caudacutus,  Gmelin. 
T.  chata,  Pallas. 
aSnas  oata,  Vieillot. 
Pt.  caspiuB,  Menotriaa. 

Inhabits  middle  Asia ;  Afghanistatf  ;  Syria ; 
Bpain  ;  N*  Africa. 


Stn.  Tetrao  pintadens,  Scopoli. 

T.  madagasoariaDSb,  Gemelio,  (nee  Sco- 
poli) 

Pintado  Partridge^  Mauritius.  Inhabits  Mau- 
ritius. 


I      Fr.  sinensis, 

Syn.  Tetrao  ainenais,  Osbeck. 
T.  periatua,  Gmelin. 
Perdiz  Phayrei,  BIyth,  mentiooed  J.  A  & 
Xir,  1011. 

Inhabits  Indo-Ghina  ;  China. 

Dir.  2.     With  less  robust  bills. 

Fr.  vulgaris^  Stephens  {PL  Fnl,  U7, 148). 

Stn.  Tetrao  fraQcolinns,  I. 

Kala  Tetur,  H.  :  Mushki  Tetur,  TJfda: 
Durraz  (Burnts),  Black  Partridge  o(  sporti- 
men.  Inhabits  N.  India  ;  AtghaBistan;  Pe^ 
sia ;  Syria  ;  C\prus  ;  Sicily. 

Fr,  pictus,  ( Jardine  and  Selby,  Om,  III  pi. 
50). 

Stn.  Perdiz  plcta,  Jardiue  and  Selby. 

P.  Hepburnii,  Gray,  Hardw.  jiLlnd.M, 

Painted  Partridge  of  sportsmen.  loLabits 
peninsula  of  India,  where  replacing  Fr.  tuI* 
garis. 

D.  Rock  Partridges. 

Genus  CACCABIS,  Boie, 

C,  chukar  (Gould's  •  Century,'  pi  71). 

Stn.  Perdiz  chnkar,  Gray, 

Chacnra  pngnaz,  Hodgson,  Madr.  Joon. 
1837,  p.  305. 

ChuJcor^  H.  (from  voice';  Kuli,  or  Erfc. 
Pushtu.     Inhabits  Himalaya  :  Afghanistan. 

E.  Ordinary  Partridges. 

Genus  PERDIX,  Brisson. 

P.gidaris,  Tern.  (Hardw.   IHIad,  M) 


Pt.  exustus,  Temminck  {PI  (hi,  354,  360).    JungU  Titr^  H.  fTood  Partridge,  and  ifl^ 
Stn.  Pt  aenegalensia,  Licht^nateiD.  1  OAikor  of  sportsmen.     Inhabits  Banks  of  Gan* 

Bur  Tetur  and  Kumar  Tetw,  HI  ;   Buita^  |  ^^'' 
tor,  Sindb  ;  Sassinia,  Afghanistan,  'inhabits        P.pondicerianafPL  Col.  213;  Harftr./fl. 
Hindustan  ;  M.  and  W.  Asia  ;  S.  Europe  ;    ^«^-  ^ool) 


N.  Africa; 

Snbfam.     PERDICINiS. 
Jitr  or  Tetur  (root  of  Tetraa),  H . ;  Jtia  Arracan, 

A.  Gutoea-fowl. 
Oe»tt#  NUMIDA,  L. 
N,  mekagrie,  L. 
SSN.  N.  {^aleata,  Pallas. 

Inhabits  Africa*    Tie  domesiio  adults  tre 
iypicaUj  ccrfoored. 

* '  Gen^s  FRANCOLINUS,  Brisson.  Stephens. 
.:  Sir.  1.    Witl^  Atottter  biUs. 

W4 


Stn.    Tetrao  pondicerianua,  Gmdin. 
Perdix  orien talis.  Gray. 

Gora  TUur,  H.  Grey,  Common^  or  SeaxH^ 
Partridge  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India  gene- 
ralhr ;  Ceylon^  never  on  the  E.  aide  of  theBiy 
of  Bengal. 

Genus  RHIZOTHERA,  G.  R.  Gray.  * 

Bh.  curwosifis  (Hardw,  HI,  Ind,  Zod,^ 
thd  fenaale). 

Stn.    Tetrao  eurvirMtria,  Rafflea. 

Perdiz  longiroatris,  Temminek. 

JanUng,  Sum.  Inhabits  Kalajan  Peninsali; 
Sumatra. 


BISM  07  XABmif  AND  BOVTB^VS  ASliL 


F.  Wood  ?artridge«. 
Oenut  ABBORICOIA^  Uodgson. 
A.  iarqueola  (PL  CoL  462,  463  ;  Hardw. 

Sts.    Pecdix  torqueol*,  Valancie^neM. 
P.  megapodia,  Temminck. 
P.  olivaoeay  Qray. 

Pswta,  Ban  Tetra,  N.  W.  HimiJaya.  Oreen 
wHUlFartridgeofw^OTiBmea.  Inhabits  Himar 
laya. 

A.  rufogularii,  BIylb,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII,  In- 
habits Sikim  at  a  lover  altitude  than  the  preced- 
ing race. 

A*  airogularUy  BIyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII, 
lobabita  Hill  regions  of  Asaam^  Sylhet,  and 
Arraeao. 

A.  0)  Charlioni. 

8nr.    Ftrdix  Chavltoni,  Eyton,  Ann.  Mag.  K. 
H.  XVL  230. 

Inhabits  penang. 

Genus  KOLLULUS,  Bonnaierr^ 

B  (V  oeeUaius  (Hardw.  III.  Ind.  ZoU,) 

Sth.    Tetrao  octllatna,  Safflei,  Ian.  Tr.  XIII, 
S22. 
Pardix  ooQlea,  Temminck. 

TSroong^  Sam^    Inhabits  Tenasserim  prorln- 
ca»  ;  Malayan  Peninauk  ;  Siunatva* 

R.  erUUUu$  (PL  (7b/.:  350,  851). 

8nr,     Columba  oristata,  GmeliD. 
Pbaaianut  roolroQl,  ScopoU. 
Perdia;  ooronalab  Latham* 
Tatrao  porpbyrio^  Shaiv. 
T.  Tiridn,  Gmelin— female. 

Soal,  Bestmm^  Malay  ;  Beniol,  Som.  Inha- 
bits Taaasierim  promces ;  Malayan  peninsula  j 
Somatra. 

iZ.  miger  (Belanger's  Voyage^  H,  7,  male^ — 
Haidw.  /U.  Imd.  ^oo/.,*— female.) 

Sit.    Cryptonyx  nigerv  Vigors,  Zool. 

Jotirn.  IV.  840. 
C.  Buasnmieri,  Lesson. 
CX  FezrugiDens,    Laadbeater^ 

Lin.  Tr.  XVI.  849. 
jPsrdixaarug^nueByEytonf  P.  Z. 

a  1889,  p.  106. 

HbZe»  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula ; 
SuBiatn* 

6.  Dwi^f  Partridges, 


Male. 


Female. 


m 


0emu  PEBDICULA,  Hodgson.  Bu^hQuaiU 
of  Sportsmen. 

P.  (meMca  {Ttans.  Zool  So^.  II;  fl  Sr,^ 
not  goodX 

Snr.    Cotomiz  jrenath,  Sykee. 

Perdix  asutio^  et  oambt^auaia  (T\  La- 
tham. 

Lowctt  H,  Common  JBuaA  QvaH  of  Sportfr- 
mea  :  Rod  Q«aif^  8.  India,  Inhabits  Jndia 
generally. 
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r.^fgomdak  (IrckU.  Zool.  0oc*  Il^phft,-*^ 
not  good). 

Stm.    Cotnnrix  argooadah,  Sykee. 

Perdix  rubiginosa  (^,  Valeaeiennes. 

Ooerzay  H.  Forest  Quail.  Inhabits  S.  India. 

I.  Quails*    Suttair^  H. 

Qmus  COTURUIX,  Moorrhing. 

Suh-gsnus  COTUBNIX,  Oould. 

C  conunmsUy  Bonnaterre  (FL  EnL  170. 

Stk.    Tetrao  cotnrnix.  L. 
0.  major)  Brissoii. 
G*  dactyUsonans,  Temminck* 
C.  enropsdUB,  Svrainson. 
0.  vnJgaris,  Jardine. 

QhaghHB^  H.  (Jerdon).  Common  Quaiiol 
sportsmen.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  Afiiea: 
common  in  India  (nee  Malasia), 

C*  coromancUHca  (PL  Col.  35) 

Stn.  Tetrao  corOmandelioas,  Gmelin. 
C.  textilie,  Temminck. 

Bain  Quail  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India 
generally. 

C.  chinensis  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  V.  M). 

Stm.  Tebraa  ohineaais^  L. 
T.  manilieusiB,. Gmelin. 
Coturniz  philippensis,  Brisson. 
G.  excalfatoria,  Temminck. 
C.  flanpesj  Blyth,  J.  JL.  S.  XI.  808.-ijhe 
female. 

Pikau,  Malay  ;  Chann^han^  China  ;  Pahded 
Qvai/ jof  sportsmen*  Inhabits  S.  B  Asia  and 
its  islands  ;  Australia.  Common  in  the.Malajr 
countries;  less  so  in  Bengal;  rare  in  3.  India  ; 
Ceylon. 

C  (i).  erythrorhyncha^  Sykes,  {Zool.  Trans, 
Vol.  II.  pi.  1).  KohiU  Lowa^  H.  (Jerdon). 
Red-hUhd  or  Black  Quail  of  Nilgiris.  Inha- 
bits Nilgiria  i  'Malabar. 

Fam.    TINAMIDJI  (?) 

Subfam.    TUENICINiE. 

^^itirTUBNIX,  Bonnaterre.  Button  Quaik 
I  of  sportsmen'. 

I     T.  ocdlaius  (Sonn.  Toy.  i.  23). 

8tn.  Oriolns  ooellatas,  Scopoli, 
Tetrao  loMaientis,  GmeliiL 
Hemipodins  thoraciciu,  Temmiaek. 
H.   atrogolarii,   Eyton,   (the  fem$)e)»  aa^iH. 
tai^oor  apad  Eytoo  (the  female),  P.  Z.  a. 
1889,  p.  107. 
H.  pngnax  (P),  TVmmincIc  (pi.  Col.  60,  %\  apnd 
'     *  oai.  0Va;,  B»iL  Mq4  UktaL  aodfitkicjdlnd, 
Add.  Mag.N.  H.  XX,  186. 

Foehiot  Malay  ;  Puyu*  Sun. ;  Drigut^  male, 
Qmfma,  female^  Java*  Inhabits  Himalaya  CAl- 
morab,  Nepal,  Sikim);.  Bormese  and-  Mala; 
countries  •  Philippines-  ^  B,  Huii|Ji^a)a»  Bmr* 
mese  and  Malayan  exampJsa  are  pecfectly 
similar. 


BIBBS  OF  BASTXBK  AKD  BOUTHEBN  ASIJL 


-^Rufbui  varied  from  S.  India  uA  Ceylon 
{Zaol.  Trans.  Vol,  II.  pi,  4). 

Sw.  Uemipodiiu  taigoor,  SjrkM,>-the  nale.aiiaH. 
pagaax  apnd  Syket  and  Jerdou,— the  female. 

Small  pale  variety   common  in  L.  Bengal, 
(2*.  ben^alensis,  Biyth).  Salni  gundru  Muttra. 

T,  Dumtmien  (PI  Col  454,  f.  2). 

Stit.  Hemipodius  Dnssamieri,  Temmiock. 

U.  macnloaaa  {?),  Temminek,  apod  G.  B.  Gray, 

Brit.  Mm.  CataL 
T.  tiinki,   bach.  UamiLcos,  daeoribed  J.  A.  S. 
XU.  181,  (bia;. 

JBuitard  Quail  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India 
generally ;  Arracan. 

T,  Sykesi,  A.  Smith,  Zool.  Afnea^  art,  T. 
Ufurana^ 

Stv.  Ortyglf  Dnuamieri  apod  Jerdon,  Catal..  and  J 
A,  S.  XI.  804. 


Ohimnaj  f  H.  (Muttra) ;  Tatiu  BuUera, 
Sitidh.  Inhabits  India  generally  :  (L.  Bengal  ?) : 
Sindh. 

Order  V.  CURSORES. 

Fam.    CASUARIDiE. 

Genm  CA8UABIUS,  L, 

C.  galeatu9,  YieUlot  {Pi.  JSnl.  313 ;  Mena- 
gerie du  Muaewniy  pi.     ). 

Sth.  Struthio  casaaiins,  U 
C.  emu,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Moluccas. 

Ce»ttir  DROMAIUS,  Vieillot. 

Jh.  Notes  HoUandm  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
TI.  pL  1). 

Bnr.  Okinariiu  novae  hoUandise,  Latham, 
Dr,  ater,  Vieillot. 
^romiceas  auatralit,  Swainaon, 
Dr,  emo,  Stephana. 

'  Inhabits  Australia. 

Fam.    STRUXHIONIDiB, 
Genm  STRUTHIO,  L. 

Sir.  eamdw,  L.  (Pi.  JBnl.  547  ;  Menagerie 
du  Museum,  pi.  ).  Shutur-murgh  ('Camel- 
ibwl),  H.  Inhabits  Africa  ;  Arabia? 

Order  VI.  GRALLAT0RE3. 
Tribe  PRESSIROSTRES, 
Fam.    OTIDM. 
.©«•«*  OTIS,  L. 
SuhgewuB  HOUBARA,  Bonap. 

.  B,  Maoqueenii  (Hardwioke's  /U.  Ind.  JSool) 
J.A.  S.  XVI.  786. 

6tv,  Otia  liaoqneeBii,  Gray, 

TOoor,  H. ;  Dugdaur,  Pushtu,  Hftrriana  Flo- 
riken  of  sporUmcn.  Inhabits  0.  and  W.  deserts 
of  India  ;  Afghanistan. 

SvJbgeiiue  EUPODOTIS,  Lesson. 


Eu.  EdtoardU  (Haidwicke's  lU.  Ind.  Zoel.  • 
Gould's  Century,  pi.  72).  ' 

STir.  O.  Edwardii,  Gray. 
O.  nigriceps,  Yigora. 
O,  loconieQaia,  Vieillot  (apnd  G.  R.Grajl. 

Tokdar,  H.     InhabiU  Hindustan ;  Luzon  ? 
Subgenus,    SYPHE0TIDE8,  Lesson. 

S.  hengaiensis  (Oould's  Ceniury^  pi.  73,  74, 
75). 

Stn.  Otis  bengalenais,  Gmelin. 
O.  hiroalayana,  Vigora. 
0.  delieioali,  Gray. 

Charj,  or  Alldk  Charf,  H.  Fhriken  of  If. 
India.  Inhabits  Bengal,  Assam,  Nepal  *>  N.  In« 
dia  generally. 

8.  aurUus  (Jardino  and  Selby,  Om.  Ill  pL 

40,  93 ;  Jerdon's  lU.  Ind.  Cm  ,  pi.  38). 

8tw.  Otis  aarita,  Latham. 

0.  faWa.  Sykea,  male  in  non-bteeding  ixtm, 
O.  atricepa.  Gray. 
O.  indica,  Shaw. 

Chary,  H.  (S.  India) ;  Tun-mor,  Mahr. ;  Iw- 
noul,  Can.  Flonken  of  8.  India  :  LiJth  of  Ben* 
gal*    Inhabits  India  ffenerally. 

INCERTjE  SEDIS, 

Fam.    GLABEOLID^ 

Genus  GLABEOLA,  Brissou. 

GL  orientalis,  Leach  (apud  G.  B.  (3ny,  lis* 
Tr.  XIII,  p,  1 8  3,  pi,  .  Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI. 
pi,  23  ; — figures  and  descriptions  bad,  if  tltt 
species  be  correctly  assigned). 

Siir.  G).  pratinoola  vel  torqnata  of  India,  anctona. 

Inhabits  India,  Burmese  and  Malsy  coun- 
tries. 

Gl.  lactea,  Temminck  (PL  Col.  899;  Grif- 
fiths' Trans.  An.  Kingd.^  VUL  643,  pl.- 
vcry  bad). 

Stn.  QL  oriontalis  apad  Jerdon.  Hsdr.  Joors* 
XII.  215. 

Utterany  Sindh.  Inhabits  India  generallj 
(very  abundaut). 

Fam.    CHARADBIADJ5. 

8ubfam.    CURSORIIN^ 
Genus  CURS0RIU8,  Latham. 
0.  eoromandeltcus. 

But,  CharadriuB  coromandelicua,  Gmelin* 
Cunorius  aaiationa,  T^^^m^ 
C.  f  renatui,  lUigor. 
TaohydromuB  onentalisi  Swainson. 

Nukri,  H.  Inhabits  India  generally  (nee 
Lower  Bengal.) 

Genus  MACBOTABSIUS,  BIyth. 

M.  bitorquatuSt  Jefdon,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S. 
XVII.  254.  Inhabits  B.  Ghdu  of  peninittltf 
India. 

Subfanu    ESACINJ). 
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GmuiJ&SAGUS,  Lesson. 
£.  reeurvirostris, 

Stn.  (Edicnemas  recarvirostris,  Cuvier. 

Carvanica]  gnaea,  Hedgaon,  J.  A.  S.  V. 

796. 

Kawanakf  H.  ;  Tvloor,  Sindh.  Bastard 
Fhriken  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India  gene- 
rally ;  Ceylon  ;  Sindh  ;  Arracan. 

Gemu  GSDICNEMUS,  Cuvier. 

(Ed.  crepitans  (PL  Enl,  919). 

Srir.  ChandriiiB  oBdionemos,  L. 

Bwnri,  or  LdMn,  H. ;  Khurma,  Beng. ; 
Gadang  Eapaloy  Suio.  (Raffles).  Bastard 
Flonkm  of  some.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia, 
Afriei.    Very  common  in  parts  of  India. 

Subfam,     VANELLINJl. 

TiU,  Beng* 

Genus  HOPLOPTERUS,  Bonaparte. 

H.  ventralis  (Hardw.  Ill  Ind.  Zool.) 

Syh.  CharadriuB  ventralis,  Wagler. 
Ch.  Davaucelei)  Lesson. 

Nghet  Talcdng,  Arracan.  Inhabits  India 
generally  (on  saod-flats).     Common  in  Arracan. 

Genus  SARCIOPHORUS,  Strickland. 
-S^.  hUofms  {PL  £nl.  880). 
Sth.  Charadriua  bilobus,  Gmelin. 
Zirdi,  H.  Inhabits  India  generally  on  arable 
had. 

Genus  LOBIVANELLUb,  Strickland. 
L  goensis  (Gould's  Century^  pi,  78). 

Sth.  Parra  goensia,  Qmelin. 

Charadriua  atrogularis,  Wagler. 

TUUui  (expressive  of  cry),  H.  ;  Titori, 
Sindh.  Evbullo,  Cingh.  ;  Teeteedoo,  Arracan. 
InkabiU  India  generally  and  Malay  countries 
(veiy  abundant). 

Z.  cineretU' 

Stk.  Plavianns  cinereii«,Blyth,  J.  A  S.  XI.  687. 

loliabits  Bengal  not  uncommon  in  cold  sea- 

80Q. 


I.  leucurus  (Benon's  Egypt,  ZooLy  pi.  6, 
f.S). 

8t9.  Charadriua  lencuruBy  Liehtenstein. 

(^Au^KabuK  Iuhab.iU  Middle  Asia;  N. 
Africa*    Very  rare  in  India. 

Oenus  VANELLUS,  L. 

r.  crioaiusy  Meyer  (PZ.  Erd.  242). 

Sth.  Tringa  vanelua,  L. 
y.  gavia.  Leach. 

Matyt\  or  Mekhdao,  Kabul.  Inhabits  Eu« 
ropeai^  Asia  ;  N.  Africa  (in  winter)  :  Upper 
lodii;  never  In  S.  India,  or  L.  Bengal. 
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Subfam,    CHARADRIN^. 
Gtnm  SQUATAROLA,  Cuvier. 
Sgr.  hdvetka,  {PL  Erd.  854,  858). 

Syn,  Tringa' helvetica,  Gmelin. 
Tr.  sqaatarolai  L. 
Charadrins  hypomelas,  Fallits. 
VaneUuB  griseus,  Briaeon, 
y.  melanogaster,  Bechstein; 

Bao'a  Batafi,  B.  ;  Chibugan^  Java,  This 
is  of  nearly  general  distribution.  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  N.  America*  Not  rare  in 
L,  Bengal. 

GemiB  CHARADRIUS,  L. 

Ck.  pluviaMs,  L.  (PL  Enl.  904).  Inhabits 
Europe  ;  W.  Asia  ;  N.  Africa. 

Ch.  virgimeus,  Bechstein  [Wilson's  Am. 
Om.  pi.  69,  f.  5). 

Stn.  Gh.  plnvialia  apnd  Wilson,  alao  Hoisfield 

and  Jerdon,  Catal. 
Ch.  plnviaUs  var.,  Raf3es. 
Gh,  mannoratus,  Temminck^ 
Ch.  pectoralia,  Vieillot. 
Ch.  zanthooheilttB  (?),  Wagler  (Gould's  B. 

A.  \oL  VL  pi.  13). 

Chata  Batan,  B.  :  Berkay,  Malay  ;  Client 
ling,  Sum.  ;  Trull,  Jav.  Inhabits  S.  E.  Asia 
and  its  islands  ;  Australia  P  ;  N.  and  S.  Ame- 
rica,   yery  common  in  India. 

Suthgenus  EUDROMIAS,  Boie. 

Eu.  morinelhts  (PL  Erd.  882). 

Stn.  Gharadrias  morinellui,  L. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  W.  Asia. 

Sub-genus  HIATICULA,  G.  B.  Gray. 

H.  Geqffroyi,  vide  J.  A.  S.  XII.  180. 

Syn«  Cbaradrioa  Oeo£Broyi,  Wagler. 

H.  rufinufl,  Blyth,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1843. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  not  common ;  Java* 

H.  LeschenauUii  (?),  vide,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  181. 

finr.  Charadrias  Leechenaultii  (?),  Lesson. 

Cb.  eilTipedletmos.  VFagler,  apad  S^oodevalL 
Ch.  ruftneUiu,  Bi^b.  Aan.  Mag,  N.  H,  1833. 

Inhabits  India  generally  j  extremely  common 
in  L.  Bengal. 

II,  cantiana. 


Snr.  CharadriiiB  cantianaa,  Latham, 
Ch.  AlexandriuQB,  Haaeelqaist. 
Ch.  littoralii,  Beohatein. 
Cb.  albifrons,  Meyer. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa* 

H,  phUvppiw  (Sonncrat,  Voy.  anx  Indes,  pi. 
46) 

66* 


3UItD8  Of  JUSTXEN  iHD  SOUTHEBN  A&U. 


Stir.  Charadrias  philippuiiu  SoopolL 
Ch.  dubiusy  Gmeiiii. 
Gh.  carooicQL  Beaeke* 
Ch.  minor  Meyer. 
Cb.  flaviatilis,  Becbst. 
Ch.  intermediuSy  Menetries. 
Ch.  hiaticttloides^  Franklin. 
Ch.  aonatus,  Swainton. 
Ch.  hiaticula  apud  A^allas. 
Cb.  hialionla,  var.  (P),  Baffles. 

Zirria,  H.  •  Tilla  Ghusmuh^  Kabul ;  J5ki, 
Sum.  Inhabits  Asia  ;  Africa ;  rare  in  N.  W. 
Burope^     ExtrdEDely  common  iu  India. 

8yn.  Charadritt^  pusUluR,  llorfifield. 

Ch.  minor  ?  VVagler  apud  Jerdon,  Catak 

Inhabits  India  and  Malay  oeuatii/B^.  Eare 
in  India. 

i  Sf.  nignfrons  (GouW's  A  A^  Vol.  VI.  pi. 
20). 

6tn,  Gharadrins  nigrirrons.  Caviar. 
Ch.  melntiopa,  Tieillot. 
Ch.  ruaaatnd,  Jerdon.  Catalii 

.  Inhabits  Auatratia  Cbetvaeii  28«  and  37^  S. 
lat).    Extremely  rare  in  India. 

Fam.     CHIQNID^.       . 

Genus  HiEMATOPUS,  L. 

'  H,  ostrdlegui,  h*  {PL  Ml,  fi3il).  Duriya 
Guzpoun  (1.  e.  *  Sea  Loo^shanks'  or  Himan- 
tbpus)  ;  H.  ;  Teicmuk,  Kabul.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope ;  Asia  J  N.  Africa'.  Adult,  in  summer 
dress  (bill  4  in.  long).    Prom  Arracan. 

Fam.    BECURVIROSTRIDiE. 

Gf«i?«  HIMANTOPUS,  Brisson.  LalTheng 
{'  Red-shank')^  Etepg.  ;  Guzp&un,  (*  Yard-leg'), 
H. ;  Ckaha  Bora,  Muttra ;  Gvsling^  Sindh  : 
Gagang'bayem,  Jav. 

H.  candidus,  Bonnaierpe  (PL  Enl  878).   ' 

Stit.  Charadria8*fiimaato]>u!s  L. 
Cli.  aiitumnalis,  Bfasselquftst. 
U.  vnlKaria  et  H.  rufipec,  Bechstein. 
H.  albiedlis,  Vieillot. 
H.  atropteruf,  lileyer. 
H.  melanopterua,  Temminck. 
H.  asihticus  Leseori. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia  Africa.  Very  common 
in  India, 

H.  intermediuM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  XVIIl.  p.  , 
Inhabits  India  where  much  less  common  than 
H. 'candidufr/and  Malay  countries. 

•  9enus  RECURVIBOSTRA,  L. 

R.  avoceUa,  L,  (PI.  Enl.  853).  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa*  Not  rare  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal. 

Fam.    SGOLOPACIDJ).. 

Kada-khancha  ('  Clay-pecker*),  B.  ;  Kutra^ 
H.  ;  Teng^yan,  Arraouft ;  THnil,  Jav.  ;  6V*aa- 
chcUi.  Kabul. 

Qenm  iBIDORfllNCHUS,  Vigors, 


J.  SirutkersvL  Vigors  (Gould*e  Cerdury,  pU 

79). 

Six  Eiolia  (red-biUed)  Hodgson.  J.  A.  8.  IV.  459. 

'  Inhabits  Himalaya. 
Genms  TOTANUS,  Ray,  Bechstein. 

T.  gloUis  (Gould's  Century,  pi.  75  ;  B.  A. 
Vol.  Vl.pl.  3$  ; — winter  plumage). 

Stn.  Scolopax  glottis,  L. 
Sc.  canescena,  Gnclin. 
Totanns  cfalorDpas,  Meytr. 
T.  fiatnlans,  Bechstein. 
1*.  glottoides,  Vigors, 
lamosa  grisea,  Brjesoa. 
L.  tetanus  et  L.  glottis,  Pallas. 
Glottis  nataas,  Koeh. 
Gl.  Vigoraii,  G.  R.  Gray. 

Timtimmoy  BL;  JBenofiehung,  Jay.  Inhabits 
Old  World  generally ;  Australia.  Veiy  common 
in  India. 

T,  «^a^na^i»,  Bechstein  ((jbuld'a  B,  E,  pK 
ZU;B.A.  Vol,  VI.  pi.  37  iCerUttry,  pi.  76  ; 
— winter  plumage). 

Syir.  Scolopax  totanns,  L. 
T.  Horsfieldi,  Sykes. 

T.  Lathami,  Gray  (Hardw.  111.  Ind.  Zool). 
T.  teudrostriBy  Horsfield. 

Ckoia  TimHmma,  H^  ;  Kiyo^  Java  ;  Kumk- 
irahl,  Kabul.  Inhabits  Old  World  geueiaUy  ; 
Australia*     Very  common  in  India. 

T.fu8cu8(Pl.EnLSl'Si). 

Syn.  Soolopax  fttsea,  L. 

Sc.  nigra  et  Tringa  atra,  Gmelin. 

8c.  curonica,  Bescke- 

Limoia  fasca.  Brissoii. 

T.  natans  et  T.  maculatns,  Bechstefn. 

Butan,  H.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Com* 
mon  in  India. 

T.  calidrU  (PL  Enl.  845). 

BxN.  Seolopax  calidris,  lu 

Tringa  gambetta,  Gmelin. 
Tot.  variegatns,  Bmnnich. 
T,  striatus  et  T.  nievius,  Brisaon, 

Ch>ta  Butan,  H.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia. 
Very  common  in  India. 

Genus  ACTITIS,  Illiger. 
Act.  glareola* 

STV.  -  Tringa  glareolH,  Gmelin. 
Totanns  affinis,  Horafield. 

Oloy-WaZua,  Cingh. ;  Kodidi,  Malay.  Iq- 
habits  Europe  and  Asia.  Extremely  oommon  in 
India. 

Act.  ochropus  (PL  JSnL  843), 

Syn.    ^i^g*  ochropni,  Iv 

Tonatus  leucunis,  Gray  (Hardw.  111.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Tita.  Sindh.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia. 
Rare  in  N.  Africa.    Common  in  India. 

Act,  hipoleucos  (PI,  EnL  850). 
Snr.    TriagftlupolsiKa^I^ 
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2Hha,  and  Musda,  Sindh* ;  TnnU  6at»f  Java. 
Inhabits  Europe  and  Atia.  Extremely  common 
|U  L.  Bengal. 

Gentu  TEREKIA,  Bonaparte. 

T.  cUerea  (Gould's  B.  B.  pi.  807  •  B.  A. 
Vol.  VI.  pi.  34). 

Stn.    Scolopax  cinerea,  Gmelia. 
S€,  terek,  Latluun. 
So.  simuitr&ns^  Raffles. 
Limosa  recarvirostra*  Pallas. 
Fedoa  tcrekensis,  Stephens. 
Tonatna  jatranieos,  Uorsficld. 
Xenus  cinereos,  Kaap. 

Kwning  hiki,  Sum. ;  Bedaran,  or  Choweyau^ 
Jay.  Inhabits  Asia  and  its  archipelago  ;  rare 
in  Europe  and  in  Australia.  Common  in 
India. 

Genus  LIMOSA,  Brisson. 

L.  lappwiica  {PI  Erd.  900). 

Sth.     Soolopaz  lapponica,  L. 
Sc.  leueopbsea,  Latham. 
L,  rofa,  brisson. 
L.  ferro^^nea,  Tallas. 
Totanus  gregarius,  Bechsteii). 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Africa  ;  never  (?)  India. 

Z.  opgoeephtda  ((Tould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi. 
28). 

St^.    Seolopax  segocephala  et  Sc,  limosa,  L. 
Sc.  belgica,  Qmelin. 
8c.  melanura,  LeUler. 
lb  leaoophfBH,  Jerdon, 
Lu  melaBoroides,  Qonld. 

Chaha,  and  Jangral,  H.  ;  Susling,  Sindh ; 
Birti  Lahut,  Jav.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia  and  its 
islands,  and  N.  Australia.  Very  common  in  India. 

N,  B, — Individuals  of  the  same  flock  of  this 
species  vary  excessively  in  size,  and  are  fre- 
quently small  as  the  pair  represented,  by  Mr. 
Gould.  The  bill  varies  in  length  fr6m  2|  to 
4^  in.;  and  the  closed  wiug  from  7  to  8|  in. 

Genw  NUMENIUS,  L. 

If.  arquata,  L.  (PI.  Mnl.  818).  Sdda 
KaMuchura  C  White  Curve-bill/  as  opposed  to 
Ps.  eiepitans,  Beng.  ;  Ooar,  or  Goungh,  H.  ; 
Terok,  Sum.  lohabits  Europe^  Aaia,  Africa. 
Comnaon  in  India. 

N.  ph€eopu8  L.  (PL  Erd.  842). 

8ra.    PiuBopna  vnlgaris,  nemming. 

Chota  Ooungh,  'EL  ;  Gajahan,  Java,  In- 
habits Europe,  Aria,  Africa.  Common  on  the 
sea-coasts  of  India,  rare  inland. 

Genus  TRINGA*  L. 

Tr.  cantOus,  L.  {PI  Ent  366,  .366  ;  Gould's 
B-  S.  pi.  324). 

Sw.    Tr^  einiereo,  Brani^eb. 

Tr.  islandi(»,  niBTia,  grisea,  et  aastralis,  Qqi^t 

Un.  , 

Tr.  kIatcoIb,  Fallna. 
Tr.  fermgioea,  Meyer.' 
Tr.  rofa,  Wilson  (Ajn,  Ora.  pi.  67,  t  2,6.) 
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Inhabits  Europe,  Africa,  N.  Asia.  Very  rare 
in  India. 

Tr.  9UbarqucUat  Gmelin  (PK  Enl.  851  ; 
Gould,  B.  B,  pi.  828  \  B.  A^  Vol.  VI.  pi. 
32). 

Stn.'"  Tringa  ferraglnea,  Bmnnlch. 
Tr.  islandica^  Retzins. 
Tr.  falcin^ila,  Patlas. 
Tr.  ehinensis.  Gray. 
Seolopax  africana  et  pygmeea,  Ontetin. 
8c  caffra.  Forster. 
IffnnnieAiQa  pymsaoB,  Latham. 
Broliavaria,  Viaillot. 
FalcineUos  Cuvieri,  Boaap. 

Mayaian.  Jav.   Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  Afri* 
ca,  Australia.   N.  America.    Very  common  in . 
India. 

Tr.  cindu8f^.  {PI  Enl  852  ;  GonW,  B. E. 
pi.  329). 

Stn.    Tringa  alpina,  L. 

Tr.  rnftcollis  et  Seolopax  pusilla,  Gmelin. 

Sc.  laiinaj  Pallas. 

Numenins  variabilis,  Bechstein, 

Inhabits  northern  hemisphere.  Not  common 
in  L.  Bengal,  nor  in  8.  India. 

Tr,  pUxtyrhyncha  (Gould's  B,  E,  pi.  331). 

Stn,    Tr.  eloroides,  Vieillot. 
Limicola  pygmsa,  Kaap. 

Inhabits  Asia;  tare  in  EikCfte :  'tolerably 
common  in  India. 

Tr.  minvia^  Leisler  (Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  332). 

Stn.    Tr.  pni&ilh,  Meyer  and  Wolff. 

Tr.  einolns  FaUas,  apn4  G.  B*.  Gray. ) 

Tr.  damaoanais,  tiorsfield. 

Tr,  .pnailliiP  apndJenion^  CataL 

Chjota  Pun-lohay  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.    Very^  common  in  India. 

Tr.' Teinminchii,  Leisler  (Gould.  \^.  E.  pi. 
3S8). 

Sth,    Tr.  pnsilla,  Beehatdil. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Common  In 
India. 

^  Genus  EURtKORHYNCHUS,  Nilsson. 

Eu,  pygrruBug  (G.  R.  Grray,  /K.  &m,  Birds^ 
pi.  152,  f.  1). 

Stn.    Hatalea  pygmsea,  L. 
Da.  grisevs,  Niisson.    . 
'  En.  orientalis,  Blyth,  Ann.  Hag.  N.  U«  1848. 

Inhabits  Europe  anfd  Asia.  Extremely  rare. 
Mdst  numerous  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  a  few  mingled  in  flocks  of  No. 
1911—16). 

Geiiius  CAUDRIS,  lUiger. 

C.  arenaria  (Gould,  B.  E.  pL  MS). 

Stn.  Charadrias  calidris,.  li. 
Ch.  rubiduB,  Gmelio. 
Arenaria  grisesy  Bechatein. 
A.  vulgaris,  L^Bler. 
Truigii  tridaofcyla*  PaUaa, 
0.  tnngoidesi  Yieillat» 
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Inhabits  Sea-coasts  of  Northern  hemisphere. 
Very  rare  (?)  in  India. 

Gmui  PHILOMACHUS,  Moerrhing. 

PA.  pugnax  (PI.  EnL  300,  305,  306,  84*  ; 
Gould  J.  E.  pi.  328). 

Stn.  Tringa  pugnax,  L. 

Tr.  vanegata,  firunnich. 

Tr.  equentris  eb  grenovicensis,  Latham. 

Tr.  lufescens,  Beohstein. 

Tr.  littorea,  Gmelin. 

Limosa  Hardwickiif — male  )  Hardw.  lU. 

TotanuB  indicua, — ^female  (  lad.  Zool. 

Oehwala,  H. ;  ChouchU%  Sindh.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  Asia.  Common  in  India  in  winter 
dress  ;  constantly  leaving  L.  Bengal  before  the 
ruflf  of  the  male  is  put  forth ;  though  specimens 
with  growing  ruffs  ha?e  been  obtained  at  Raj- 
mah]. 

Gemis  STREPSILAS,  Illiger. 

Sir.  interpres  (PI  Enl.  856  ;  Gfould's  B.  A. 
Vol.  VI,  pL  89). 

Syn.  Tringa  interpres,  L. 

Str,  coUariBy  Temminck. 

This  is  if  universal  distributioni  on  all  sea- 
coasts;  rare  inland. 

Genus  PHALABOPUS,  Brisson. 
Ph.  fulicaritu  (Edwards  pU  142]. 

Stx.  Tringa  f  ulicariay  L. 

Ph.  platyrhynchust  Temminck, 
Ph.  mfos,  Beohstein, 

Inhabits  northern  regions.  Exceedingly  rare 
in  India. 

OervM  MAGRORHAMPHTJS,  Leach. 

If.  s&impalm<UuSf  Jerdon,  Blyth,  J.  A*  S. 
XVII.  252.  Inhabits  India^  rare  (?),  or  more 
probably  confined  to  sea-coasts. 

OenuB  SCOLOPAX,  L. 

8c.  rusticola,  L.  (PI.  EnL.  885). 

Sth.  8c  indicos,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  VI.  490. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Common  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  Nilgiris  during  the  cold  season. 
Very  rare  in  L.  Bengal,  and  in  Ceylon. 

Oenut  GALLINAGO,  Ray,  Stephens. 

G.  nemoricolat  Hodgson  (Jerdon's  III.  Ind. 
Om.  pi.  9),  J.  A.  S.  VI.  490.  Wood-Snype, 
Himalaya :  Solitary  Smpe^  Nilgiris.  Inhabits 
Himalaya ;  C  Ind^ ;  Nilgiris. 

O.  solUaria,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  VI.  491. 

Stk.  Sc  nemorioolay  var.  7 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

O.  stenura. 

Brtr.  Soolopaz  stenora,  Temminck. 

So.  gaUina|(o  apud  Raffles  and  Hovsfield. 
3c.  hetenira  at  biolavns^  Hodgson. 


Kas  Watua,  Cingh. ;  Boorkai  Gadung,  Ma-< 
lay  ;  Sekadidi,  Sum. ;  Burchet^  Jav.  Inhabus 
India  and  Malay  countries.   Common  in  lodia. 

O.  8colopaei»u»,  Bonaparte  (Fl,  Enl.  883). 

Stn.  Scolopaz  g^lUnago,  L. 

G.  uniclavusy  HodgsoD,  J.  A.  Si  VI.  492. 

Bharka,  or  Bhuruk,  H.  Inhabits  Old  World 
generally  (nee  Malay  countries  P) 

G.  gaUinula  (PI.  Enl  884). 

Stn.  Soolopaz  gallinula,  L. 
So.  miDima,  Ray. 

Inhabits  Old  World  generally  (nee  Malay 
countries  (?)•    Common  in  India. 

Genui  RHTNCHEA,  Cuvier. 

Rh.  bengalenns  (Hardw.  lU.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Stn.  Scolopax  beogaledsia  L. 

Sc.  oapenais,  Gmelin,  apud  Raffles. 
Rb.  orientalisy  Horafleld. 
Rh*  raria,  Temminck. 
Rh.  capenaia,  apud  Gray. 

Haja  Kas  Watua^  Cingh. ;  Pengutig,  hi. 
Inhabits  India  and  Malay  countries.  CommoQ 
in  India. 

Fam.    PALAMEDEID^. 

Subfam.     PAERlNiE. 

Piho,  H, 
Genus  MET0PIDIU8,  Wagler. 

M.  vndicus  (VieUloi,  Gal.  des.  OU.  pi.  M  \ 
Hardw.  III.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Stn.  Parra  indica»  Latjum. 
P.  ouprea,  Vahl. 
P.  melanochloris,  Vieillot. 
P.  sraea,  Cuvier. 
P«  anpercUlosa,  HorafielcL 
P.  atrata,  Tickell,  J,  A.S.  II.  682.  \^.^. 
Gallinula  yiridis,  Gmelin.  /  ^^ 

Dal'pipiy  Beng. ;  Picfnsan,  Java.  Inhabits 
S.  E.  Asia  and  its  Islands*  Very  common  in 
India. 

Genw  HYDROPHASIANUS,  Wagler. 

H,  chdruTffus  (Gould's  Century^  pl«  7^ 
Hardw.  lU.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Sin.  Tringa  chirurpfus,  ScopoliCSonn.Voy.wff- 
Indea,  pi.  40^— non-breediog  planigft 
Parra  sinensis  et  luzoniensis,  Gmelin . 

Dal'kukra^  H. ;  BJiepi,  or  Bhenpi,  Beog. 
Inhabits  India  ;  China  ;  Philippines.  Com- 
mon. 

Fam.    GRUID^. 

Genus  GRUS,  Moenhiug. 

Gr.  antigone  (Edwards,  pi.  45 ;  PI  i^ 
866). 

Stk*  Ardea  aotigone,  L. 

Gnis  torquatnt,  Vieillot. 
Or.  orientalis  (?),  Pallas. 
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SaraSj  or  Surhnms,  H.  ;  Gyo^gya,  Arracan. 
Inhabits  India  generally,  rare  to  the  Bouthward. 

(7r,  cinerea,  Bccbstein  (PZ.  Mnl.  769; 
Gould's  B.  E,  pi.  270). 

8tk.  Ardea  gnu,  L. 

Ornt  valgaris,  T«ll«t. 

Kulung^  EL  •  Kunj,  Persian.  Inbabits  Eu- 
rope ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa.     Common  in  India. 

Suhgen^is  ANTHROPOIDES,  Vigors. 
Anthr.    virgo  {PI.  Enl.  ^41  ;  Edwards,  pi 
184.) 

Stn.  ArdeaTirg|0,  Lw 

Gnu  nniiiulka^  Brisson. 

Karkarroj  H.  ;  also  Kurroundt  (Jerdon)  ; 
KurioHcha,  Can. ;  ShuMurruky  Kabul.  (All 
iixiitatire  of  cry.)  Inhabits  Asia  and  Africa. 
Rare  in  S.  Europe.     Common  in  S.  India. 

Tribe  CTJLTRIROSTRES. 
Fam.  ARDEAB^. 

Subfam.    TANTADIN^. 
Oenus  FALCINELLUS.   R«y,  Bechstein. 
F.  igneu*  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi.  47). 

Sfir.  Tantaliu  faldndliu,  L. 

T.  ignens  et  viiidit,  Omelin. 
Ibis  sacra,  TemroiDclu 

Kotvari,  H. ;  Kola  Kugtechora,  B. ;  Buzak, 
Kabul-  Black  Curlew  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits 
Old  World  generally  ;  Australia.  Common  in 
India. 

Qenus  GEEONTICUS,  Wagler- 

O.  papUlosus  (PL  Ool  340). 

Stn.  Ibii  papulosa,. Temminok. 
Buza  or  Kala  Buza,  H. ;  KarunkulyC,  India 
Kinf  Curlew  of  sportsmen.    Inbabits  India 
generally  (nee  L.  Bengal). 

OenuM  THRESKIORNIB,  G.  R.  Gray. 
Thr,  mdanoeephdlu9^  (Jardine   and  Selby; 
Or*.  //Z.,  pi.  120). 

Stst.  Tantala*  melaBoeepbaliis,  L.,--the  yonnp. 

Ibia  Maoei  et  I.  lencon  (apad  O.  K.  Gray)  Tern* 

minck. 
L  bengals,  Cayier. 
1.  religion  apnd  Sykef . 

Munda,  H.  ;  Safed  Buza  of  some :  SaM 
Kcuechcra  (t.  e.  *  White  Curlew*)  of  some,  B. ; 
Knla^Houk,  Arracan.  JFhite  Curlew  ofnporiBmen. 
Inhabits  India  generally  ;  scarce  in  Arracan. 

Oenus  TANTALUS,  L. 

T.  leucocephaku,  Gmelin  (Pennant's  Ind. 
Zool.  pi.  11). 

Stic.  T.  gaageticDi,  Sbav. 
T,  indiens,  Cutier, 

Dokh,  H. ;  JaungJud,  in  Hindustan  (Jerdon), 
Kat  Sarunga,  H.,  B. ;  Lamjang  and  T/umduk, 
Sindh.  Inhabitar  India  generally  j  Ceylon  ;  As- 
sam ;  Arracan* 


T.  lacteus,  Temminck  (PI  Col.  352). 

SiK.  T.  ibis,  Tar.,  and  the  yonng — 

T.  cinerens.  Raffles,  Lin.  Tr.  XIH.  327. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

Oenus  PLAT  ALBA,  L. 

PI,  leucorodia,  L.  (PZ.  Enl.  405). 

Chammach  Buza  (i.  e,  *  Spoon  Ibis*),  H. 
ChirrUay  B.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Common 
in  India. 

Oenus  ANASTOMUS,  Bonnaterre. 

A.  oscitansy  (Pi.  Enl.  932 ;   Sonnerat,  Voy- 

aux  IndeSf  pi.  122). 

STir.  Ardea  oseitana,  Boddaert 

A.  pontieeiiana  et  coromandelica,  Gmelin, 
An.  ijpus,  Temminck. 
A.  albu 8  et  cinerens,  Vieiilot. 
Mycteria  aaiatica  (?).  Latham. 

Gungla  or  Onnglu^^K.  (Jerdon) ;  also  Glion" 
gal,  H. ;  Samuk-khol,  B.  ;  Tont'h  Bhunga 
(Tickell) ;  Kharyoo-tsoot,  Arracau.  Inhabits 
India  generally.  Common. 

INCERTjE  SEDIS. 

Genus  DROMAS,  Payk. 

D.  ardeda,  Payk.  (PI.  Col  362  ;  Salt,  '  Tra- 
vels in  Abyssinia,'  pi,  81). 

8 IN.  Erodia  amphilensla,  Stanley. 

Ammoptila  charadroides  P  npud  Jerdon,  Catal. 

Inhabits  Sea-coast  of  S.  India  snd  Ceylon  ; 
also  of  £.  Africa. 

Subfam.     CICONIN^. 

Genus  MTCTERIA,  L. 
3f.  australis,  Shaw  (Gold's  B.  A.   Vol.  VI. 
pi.  51). 

STir.  Ardea  oacitans,  Latham. 
Sieonia  leneoptera.  Wagler. 

Barutrusy  and  Lohajun^r  H . ;  Ram  Scdik,  B. 
Inhabits  India  generally,  Malay  countries,  and 
Australia. 

(?^i»t»CICONIA,L. 

C.  alba,  Belon  (Pi  Enh  866). 

8TN.  Ardea  ciconia,  L. 

Lag»lag J  or  Ujli;  also  Haji' Lag^lag,  H. 
(Jerdon) ;  DheJcy  Huttra.  Inhabits  Europe  ; 
Asia ;  N.  Africa ;  India  generally;  very  common 
in  parts  of  Bengal,  during  the  cold  season. 

C.  nigra,  L.  (Pl  Enl.  399),  • 

Bth.  Ardea  nigra,  L. 

A.  chryaopelargos,  Liebtenateio. 
A.  fnaoa,  brisaoo,--the  yonng. 
'White-bellied  Jabim,  Latham. 

SHrmaif  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Europe ; 
Asia ;  N.  Africa ;  common  in  N.  India  ;  very 
rare  in  L.  BeuRal. 

C.  leueocephala  (PL  Enl.  906). 


Stn.  Ardea  leueoeephalay  Gmelin. 
^  C.  umbellata^  Wagler 
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MaiiikjoTy  H.,  B, ;  Khyee'kken^'tsufopy  Ar- 
racan  :  Sandang-latoej  Java.  iDLabits  India 
generally ;  Burmese  and  Malay  countries.  Com- 
mon. 

Genus  LEPTOPTILOS,  Lesson. 
X.  areola  (PI.  Enl.  300). 

Stv.  Ardea  argala,  L. 
A^  dnbia,  Omelin. 
Ciconia  mirabou,  Temminck. 
C.  nudifrons,  Jerdon,  Catal., — young. 
Argala  migratorifty  Hodgsopi    Jnd.    Rev. 
18S8,  p.  563. 

Hargiia  6. ;  Dtutay  H. (Jerdon);  Chaniari 
Dhauh,  H.  (Hodgson)  ;  Qatar  ^  Muttra.  ^Ad- 
jutant'of  Europeans.  Inhabits  N.Asia?  Vi« 
siting  India  daring  the  rains,  when  common  in 
L.  Bengal. 

L,javanica  (PL  CoL  312). 

Stn.  Ciconia  javanica^  Horsfield. 
C.  capillata,  T«mmhick.  • 
C.  calva,  Jerdon,  Catal. 
C.  nudifrons,  and  the  young->C.  cnstatai 

McClelland,  Ind.  Rev.  1838,  pi.  5 12. 
Ai:gala  immigratoriAy  Hodg80n«  ibid,  p.  563. 
Ardea  dubia  of  Sumatra,  apnd  EafiSes. 

Madanchur,  B. ;  Chinjara,  H.  (Jerdon)  ; 
TwUsap  and  Ngket-gyee^  Arracan ;  Bangou  Sula, 
Burong  KamUng^  and  B wrong  Gaja  of  Malays 
(Raffles);  Bangu^  Java.  Inhabits  India  and 
Malay  conntries ;  never  frequenting  towns,  like 
L.  argala. 

Subfam  ARDEINiE. 

Genus  ARDEA,  L.  Bog^  or  Bogla,  H. ;  Ba- 
railOf  Sindh;  Nga-heet,  and  Nghel-nga-nwa, 
Arracan. 

il.    goliath,   Huppell   (Atlas   pi.  ,   the 

adult). 

Stb;  a.  ty{>hon  (I),  Temmiock  (PI.  Col.  476)  ? 
A  Qobllifl,  Blyth,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  XIII. 
175, — young  bird. 

Inhabits  Bengal  (in  cold  season) ;  Nepal : 
also  Africa.  Several  specimens  of  this  immense 
heron  have  been  procured  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutla,  but  all  hitherto  in  the  plumage  of 
the  first  year. 

A.  sumatranaf  Baffles  Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
YI.  pi.  54,— the  second  plumage. 

Sy5.  a.  fttscflv  Blyth,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  XXll 
176. 
A.  rectirostris,  Gould. 

Ban  Barado\  Sindh«  Inhabits  SindK  ;  Sik- 
kim  (tarai  P) ;  Assam ;  Arracnn  ;  Sumatra ; 
Australia. 

A.  cinerea  (PI.  Ent.  775,  787).    , 

Stn.  a.  major,  L. 

A.  brnh  {}),  J/kcqueuont,  Atlas,  pi. 


Kabud^  H*  (Jerdon).     Soda  A^k  and  An- 
fyn,  B. ;  Saa,  bindh  ;  Clianga  Avm  Jav.    In- 

£22 


habits  Europe  ;  Asia  :   Africa.      Common  in 
India. 

A.  purpurea,  L.  (PL  EuL  783). 

Stn.  a  caspica«  pnrpurate,  rubiginosa  (T),  ct 
botanrus  aut  rufa,  Qxaelin. 
A.  variegata,  Scopolt 
A«  monticola,  LaPey. 

j^ari,  H,  (Jerdon),  Ldl  Kank,B. ;  JCkyon- 
byoing.  Arracan  ;  Chauga-ulu,  Java.  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 

&ub^enus  HERODIAS,  Boie. 

Koka^  Cingh. ;  Kantal,  Jav. ;  Ooker,  aud 
Kumole,  Kabul ;  Byoimg  Phyoo^  Arracan. 

H.  alba  (PL  Enl  886  ;  Gould's  B.  A.  Vol- 
VI.  pi.  56). 

Stn.  Ardea  alba,  L. 

A.  egretta,  Temminok. 

A.  nivea,  Lesson. 

A.  modesta,  Gray. 

A.  flaviroatris  et  melanorhyncbos,  Wa^er. 

A.  torra,  Buchanan  Hamiltoa  and  Frauklia. 

A.  syrmatophorus,  Qould. 

Mallang  Bagia,  Turra  Bagla,   and  Patoka 
Bagla,  H.  (Jerdon) ;  DItar  Bagia,  B. ;  Baeho 
BaradOf  Sindh.     Inhabits  S.  E.  Europe  ;  Afri- 
ca  ;  Asia  and  its  islands ;  Australia.    Cofflmon 
in  India. 

n.  intermedia  (Gould*s  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi 
57). 

Stn.  Ardea  intermedia,  Wagler,  lais,  1 829. 
A.  egrettoides,  Temminck« 
A.  flaviroatrifl,  Bonnaterre,  nee  Wogler. 
A  pntea,  Buchanan  flamilton. 
A.  nigriroatris,  Gray. 
H.  plumifora,  0<»nld. 

Inhabits  as  hist.  The  most  abundant  spe- 
cies of  E^ret  in  the  Malay  countries.  Com- 
mon also  in  India. 

R.  gamUa  (P\.  Enl.  901). 

Stil  Ardea  garzebta,  L. 

A.  xanthodactyla  et  A.  nivea,  Gmelhi. 
A.  orientaliB,  Gray. 
A.  melanopufl,  Wagler,    \  y^^^<L^ 
A.  nigripea,  Temminok,  \  ^*™*y- 
H.  immacnlata  {Tj^  Qonld. 

Kirchia  (or  Kilchia)  Bagla,  H.  (JerdonX 
Inhabits  as  last.  Very  common  in  India.  Aus- 
tralia P 

E.  hubulcMS  (PI.  EnL  910  :  Denon's  Egypt, 
(Zool.  1. 1,  pi.  8,  £•  1). 

8tn.  Ardea  bubulcus,  Sarigny. 
A.  Incida,  fiaffinesqne. 
A.  tequmectialta,  BAontagik 
A.  ooromandelensis,  Stephens. 
A.  bicolor  and  A.  ruficapilla,  Yieillot. 
A.  russata,  Temmlnck. 
A.  affinis,  Horsfield. 
A,  ooromandelica,  Liohiensiein. 
A.  V^ittnii^  Boux. 
A.  leucooephala,  Cuvier. 
A:  cabopa,  Franklin. 
A.  ibis,  Hasselquist. 
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Dvrrea  and  Swrkhia  Bogla  H.  ;  Oai.Bagla^ 
B.  Sudu  Koka,  Cingh. !  Kcmtal  Chilik,  Jav. 
Inbabits  as  last,  associatiDg  much  with  cattle. 
Nee  Australia  ? 

ff,  asha. 

Stn.  Ard«)a  aaba,  Sykes. 

Herodias^  pannoea  (?>,  Gould.  (B.  A.  Vol 
VI.  pi,  59). 

Kola  Bugla,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Penin- 
sula of  India;  Sindh.  Nec(?)  L.  BengaK  Aus- 
tralia ? 

ILjugularis  (Gould*s  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi.  60). 

Stv.  Ardea  jugularis,  Forster. 
A.  cserulea,  var,  Latham. 
A.  natook,  Yietllot. 
I>eiiugretta  concolor,  Blytb,  J.  A  S.  XV. 

872. 
H.  Grey«,— Gray  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI. 

pi.  61),— permaneut  white  variety. 

Inhabits  Arracan ;  Nicobar  Islands  ;  N.  Zea- 
land ;  Africa  (^Senegal)  ? 

S%b^enus  BUTOftlDES,  Blyth. 

B,  Javardca, 

Snr.  Ardea  jav^^ica,  Horsfield. 

Kancha  Bagla,  H. ;  K%mo  Bag,  B.^Puchong, 
Malay  ;  Upiupiany  Jar*  Inhabiia  India  and 
Malay  countries.     Common. 

Subgemis  ABDEOLA,  Boie. 

A,  leucoptera  (Uatdwr.  HI,  Ind,  Zool). 

Stk.  a.  leucoptera,  Boddaert. 

A .  Grajii  Sy kc»—  breediog  dress. 
A.    malacceuais,    Gmeliu— nou<-brecding 
dress, 

Undki  Bogli,  H.  (Jerdon)  ;  Euro  Bog^  B,  ; 
KanoL  koka^  Cingh.  Inhabits  ludia  generally  ; 
Barmcse  countries  ;  Malayan  peninsula.  £x. 
oeedinglj  common. 

Subgenus  NYCTICORAX,  Brisson,  Ste- 
phens. 

iVr.  ffriseus  (PL  jEjU.  758). 

Stbt.  Ardea  uycticorax  et  griaea^  L. 
N.  euroiKcUB,  Stepheus. 

Wok  (from  voice),  and  Baichha^  Beng.,  H.  ; 
Gadrty  Sindh  ;  Leng-wet,  Arracan ;  Guwo,  Jav. 
Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa.  Common  in 
lodia. 

Sub-^ienua  TIGRISOMA,  Swainaon. 

T,  mdanolopha, 

Stk.  Ardea  mdlanolopha»  Raffles,  Lin.  Tx.  Xlll« 
816. 

lobabita  Ceylon  ;  Arracan  ;  Malayan  penin- 
sula ;  St^natra. 

Sub-^enui  BOTAURUS,  Brisaon,  Stephens. 

B.  sUUaris  (PI.  Enl.  789). 

Stx.  Ardea  stellaris,  L. 

NirgwMg^  H.    Inhabits  Europe  3  Asia  s  Af- 
Common  in  Be&gaU 


Sub^enw  ARDETTA,  G.  B.  Gray. 

A.  flavicoUis  ( Jerdon 's  III.  Ind.  Om.  pi' 
16  ;  Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi.  65,— not  good, 
if  the  Australian  be  truly  identical  with  the 
Indian  species. 

Stn.  Ardea  flavicollia,  Latham, 
A.  nigra,  Vieillot. 

A.  picta.  Raffles, — the  youog  figured  in 
Uard^icko's  111.  Ind.  Zool. 

Rata  and  Nol  Bogla,  B. ;  Tototan  or  Tom- 
tominarin  Jav.  Inhabits  India  generally  :  not 
common,  nor  rare  in  L.  Bengal :  Ceylon  ;  Tip- 
pera ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim  ;  Malayan  peninsu- 
la ;  Sumatra  ;  China;  Australia. 

A.  cmnamomea  (Hardw.  III.  Ind,  Zool), 

Stn.  Ardea  cinnamomea,  Gmelin. 

LcU  Bofflay  H. ;  Natt,Jcorawaka,  Cingh.  ; 
Ayam^Ayaman,  Jav*  Inhabits  India  and  Ma- 
lay countries.     Common. 

A,  sinensis  (young  figured  as  No.  1651, 
Hardw.  III.  Ind,  Zool., — not  good). 

Stn.  Ardea  sinensis,  Gmelin. 

A.  lepida  et  A.  nebuloaa^  Horsficld. 

Bamhangan^  Jav.  Inhabits  India  generally ; 
Ceylon  ;  Arracan  ;  Jav. ;  China.  Generally  ob- 
served on  high  reeds. 

A.minutaPl.Efd,  323). 

Stn.  Ardea  miouta,  L. 

A.  danubialis  et  solonieDsis,  Gmelin. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Africa,  C.  Asia  ;  Nepal. 

Tribe  MACRODACTTLI. 

Fam.  BALLID^. 

Genus  PORPHIRIO,  Brisson- 

F,  poliocei)haliiSy  Latham.  Kaim^  or  Kayeniy 
Beng. :  Keiwa,  H. ;  Kogh,  Sindh.  Inhabits 
India  generally  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim.  Re- 
placed in  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  archipelago 
by  P.  smaragdinus,  Temminck,  v.  induniSy  llors- 
field  ;  Tedone  of  the  Malay sj  Pellung,  Jav. 

Genus  GALLICREX,  Blyth. 

G,  crUtatus. 

Stn.  Gallinula  cristato^  Latham. 
G.  plumbea,  Vieillot. 
G.  lugubria  (uude)|  andG«gulari0  (female), 

Horsfield. 
Ballus    rttfeseens  apud    JerdODi    Madr. 

Joum.  XII.  205  (female). 
Fulica  cinerea,  Gmelin. 

Kora,  or  Kongra,  Beng. ;  Bontod,  and  Sw 
reng^  Jav.  Inhabits  India  generany>  and  Malay 
countries^    Common  in  BengaL 

Omus  PORZANA,  Vieillot. 

p.  phmicura  (PI.  Enl.  896;  Horsfield, 
Zool,  Ret,  in  Java,  pi.     ). 

Stk.  Rallua  ph<Bniouni%  Pennant. 
Gallinula  javaoica^  Horsfield, 


G.  erythnna,  Bechstein. 
Fulica  chincnaiHi  Buddaori. 
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Daouh,  or  Delvuk^  Beng, ;  Dawuh,  H.  (Jer- 
don)  5  Korawaka,  Cin^h. ;  Burai,  Sindh  ; 
KaJoo-gwet^  Arracan ;  Moa-Roa,  Malay  ;  Sri- 
homba,  Jav.  Inhabits  g.  E.  Asia  and  its  ar- 
chipelago,    Extremely^commoQ. 

•^.  akooL 

ST2r.  Qallinala  akool,  Sykes  (nee  Jdrdon). 

G.  modesta,  Swainson  2^  Cent,,  p.  348. 

Inhabits  India  generally.  Rare  in  L.  Bengal. 

P.  ma/rueUa  (PL  JEnl.  761). 

Sxs.  RrIIui  poranna,  L. 
B.  maroetta,  Brisson. 

Khairi,  Beng.  (generic) ;  Teerteertik,  Ka- 
bul. Inhabits  Earope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Com- 
mon in  India. 

F,  pygmoea  (J.  and  S.,  Ill,  Om>  pi.  15). 

Syn.  Crexpygmsea,  Naumaan. 
Gallinola  Bailloaii,  Vieiilot. 

InhabitsJEurope,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa*  Very 
common  in  India. 


F.  quadristrigaia* 

Syn.  Rallos  qnadristrigatas,  Horsfield. 
Gallinala  anpercilioaa,  Temrainck. 
G.  leacoBoma,  Swainson,  2^  Cent.,  p.  848. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

F.fusca  (PI.  EnU  773 ;  PL  Col.  387). 

Syiv.  Rallus  foscos,  L. 

Gallinnla  rabiginosa,  Tern. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Asia  and  its  islands.     Com- 
mon in  India. 

F.  fascicUa  {PL  Col.  417),  J.  A.  S.  XL  797). 

Syn.  Ballos  fasciatas,  Raffles. 
Qallinuk  earysona.  Tern. 
Ralltts  rtificeps,  Oav. 

Sintar,  Malay  (generic).     Inhabits  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  archipelago. 

P.  ceylonica  (Brown's  lll,^  pi.  37). 

Syx.  Rallos  ceylbnicus,  Gmelin. 

Inhabits  peninsular  India  y  Ceylon. 

Genus  ORTYGOMETRA,  Ray. 
0.  crex  (PL  Bid.  750).       . 

Syn.  Gallinnla  erez,  L. 

Cnx  prateasifl^  Bfchstein. 

Inhabits  Siurope  and  W.  Asia :  common  in 
Aghanistan.  . 

Il»  striattu,  L. 
Bin,  &  gnlaris,  Horsfield. 

ylyam^ayam^  Sum. ;  Tikuuan^  Jav>  Inhabits 
8.  E.  Asia  and  its  islands.      Common  in  India. 

R.  indicus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVII.  p. 

Syn.  R.  Aqoaticus  of  India,  anctonim. 

Inhabits  India  generally.     Common. 
Oentis  6ALLINULA,  Brissou. 

G.  chloropus  {PI.  Enl.  877). 


K  sthiops  0t  F.  lenoorvx,  Spamnaa, 


Stn.  Fulida  diloropns  et  F.  foica,  L. 
6.  parvifrons,  Blyth. 
G.  akool  apnd  Jerdon,  Catal. 

Fan  Faira,  Bakuk  Faira,  B. ;  Kushkul  Ca- 
bul.  Inhabits  Europe,  Aaia^  and  N.  Africa. 
Common  in  India. 

Qenus  FULIOA,  L. 

F.  cUra,  L.  (Fl.  Enl.  197). 

Stm.  F.  aterrima,  L. 
F.  sthiops  0t  F, 
F.  pnllata  et  strata.  Pi 

Dasri,  or  Basami,  H.  -,  Kushkul,  Cabul ; 
/^ri,  Sindh.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  N. 
Africa.     (Common  in  India. 

Order  VIII.    NATATORES. 

Tribe  LONGIPENNES. 

Fam.     LARIDJS. 

Subfam.     LARIN-^. 

enug  CATARRACTA,  Brannich. 

C.  cephtLSf  Brunnich  (Ghould's  B,  B,  pi. 
442). 

Syn.   Lestria  parasiticns,  Swainson. 
L.  crepidetnd,  Temmincki 
L.  Bnnonii,  Boie. 

Inhabits  Northern  seas. 

Genus  LARUS,  L.  Gang  Chil  (t.  e.  'Ganges 
Kite/  fi  )  :  BadJchor,  Cabul. 

L.  fuseus,  L.  (Gould,  B.  JS?.,  pi.  481). 

Syn.  L.  flayipes,  Meyer. 

L,  ar  jcentatos  apnd  Montagu. 

Inhabits  Atlantic  ;  Mediterranean ;  Red  Sea ; 
Indian  Ocean  ;  G.  G.  Hope  ;  N.  Zealand.  Ca- 
bul (Bumes). 

Z.  icthyaetuSf  Pallas  (Buppell,  Atlas  pL  17). 

SYir.^L.  krolkooephalns,  Jameson,  i.  A.  8,  VIII.  2^ 
Icthyaetns  rallasl,  Kanp. 

Inhabits  Asia  ;  Indian  Ocean  ;  common  in 
Bay  of  Bengal. 

Z.  HcUbundus,  L.  (PL  Enk  960,  970; 
Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  425). 

Sym.  L.  cinerarins  et  L.  erytbropuB,  Omelin. 
L.  atricilia  et  L.  nteriai  Pallas. 
L.  oanesoeuS}  Bechstein. 
L.  capistrattts,  Temminck, 
bterna  obscura,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa  :  much 
less  common  in  L.  Bengal  than  L.  fuscus. 

Z.  hrunni^haXus^  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jour^ 
XIII.  225. 

BY2f.  L.  ridibnndns.  var.,  SondeTalL 

Inhabits  India  generally.     Common. 

Subfamily.    STERJNIN^. 

Qdng  Chil,  B.  ;  TikdH,  H. 

Pir.  I.    SkimmerB. 
Gains  RHYNCH0P8,  L. 
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Bh.   aUncdlis,  SwainBoo  (Gray 'a  III  €ftn. 
Birds,  pi.  180].  •  Inhabits  India  generally. 

Div.  2.    Marsh  Terns. 

Genus  STLOCHBLIDON,  Brebm. 

8,  caspius  (Savijjjny,  Ois.  d*  jEgypt,  pi.  9, 
f.  1  ;  Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  pi.  22). 

Btts,  Sterna  cnspia,  Latham. 
S.  strenuoK,  Gonld. 
Tbalutites,  Jerdon,  Catal.  No.  405. 

Inbabita  India  generally  (nee  L.  Bengal),  and 
the  wanner  regions  of  the  Old  World  ;  Aus- 
tralia $  rare  in  N.  W.  Europe. 

Genus  GELOCHELIDON.  Brehm. 

G^  anglicus  (Wilson's  Jm,  Om.  pi.  72,  f.  6), 

8T2r.  Sterna  anglica,  Montagu. 

St.  aranea,  Wilson  (apad  And  a  boo,   Selby,  and 

de  K«y). 
at.  reaoria  et  St.  meridionalis,  Brehnt. 
St.  niloticfl,  Omelin. 
Suaffinit,  Hortflcld  (nee  Rnppell\ 

Inhabits  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
extending  also  to  America.     Common  in  Indi». 

Genus  HYDROCHELIDON,  Boie. 

H,  indica, 

Srif.  Yiralva  indira,  Stephens. 
Sterna  hybrida,  Fallas. 
St.  leneopareia,  Nitterer. 
St.  grisea,  Horiififld. 
St.  cantiaca  (P)  apnd  Raffles. 
St.  aimilis,  Gray  (Uardw.  111.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Samar  Saui  P,  Sam. ;  Puter4akut,  Jav.  lu- 
^^abita  Europe ;  Asia  ;  Africa  ;  Malay  countries  : 
rare  in  N.' W.  Europe  :  very  common  in  India. 
JV^.  B.  B.  fluviaiUis,  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII. 
pi.  31y)  of  Australia,  would  seem  to  differ  only 
in  having  the  entire  throat  white  when  iu  sum- 
mer dress. 


J7.  nigra  PL  Enl.  338). 

Stv.  6(ema  nigra,  ztnvia,  et  L. 
lariformis  (?),  L. 
St.  fisaipes,  Pallas. 
6f.  leocoptera,  Temminek. 


I 


apad  G.  B.  Gray. 


Inhabits  8.  Europe  ;  Africa  ;  W.  Asia.   Rare 
in  N.  and  C.  Europe. 

Genus  THALAS8EUS,  Boie. 

Th.    bengalejisis  (Gould's  B.    A.   Vol.    VII. 
pi.  S5). 

Srir.  Sterna  bengalensis.  Lesson. 
St.  media  (?),  Horsfield. 


Tb.  Torressi,  Qoold. 

Sterna,  Jerdon*s  Catal.,  No.  402 


'^t 


Tcyang  Teacher  (fj^  Java.     Inhabits   Indian 
md  Malayan  seas ;  N.  Australia* 

Geniu  STERNA,  L. 
Abgenw  SEENA,  Blyth. 


Seena  cutrantia  (Hardw.'  HI.  Ind^  Zool, 

Btn.  sterna  aeena,  Sykes. 

at.  anrantia,  et  St  breyirostris*  Gray. 

Inhabits    ludia  generally.     Common   along 
the  rivers. 

Suhge^ins  STERNA. 

8t.  paradise^y  Brunnich  (Vieillot,  Gal.  des 
Ois,,  pi.  290). 

Stn.  St.  Dougalli,  Montagn. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa  ;  America  : 
coasts  of  India. 

St  hirundo,  L.  {PI  Enl.  987). 

BIN.  Bt.  flaviatilis,  Nanmann. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa  ;  Nilgiria  ; 
Ceylon, 

St.  javanica^  Horsfield  (Hardw.  III.^  Ind. 
Zool). 

Btn.  8t.  melanogaster  Temninck. 
6t.  acnticauda.  Gray. 

Inhabits  India  and  Malay  countries.  Com- 
mon along  the  rirers. 

Subgenus  STERNULA,  Boie. 

St.  minuta  {PI  Enl  996  ;  Wilson's  Jm* 
Om.  pi.  60,  f.  2). 

Btn.  Sterna  miunta,  L. 

St.  samatrana  (?},  Raffles. 

St.  sinensis  (P),  Qmelin,— young. 

Toyang^  Jay.  Inhabits  Northern  hemisphere  : 
represented  in  8.  America  and  in  Australia  by 
closely  allied  species.  Common  on  W.  coast  of 
India. 

Div.  4.    Oceanic  Terns. 

'Gevus  ONYCHOPRION^  W^agler. 

On.  melanauchen  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII. 
pi  28). 

Stzt.  Sterna  melanancben,  Temtninck. 

St.  minnta,  Uorafield  (apnd  Q.  B.  Gny\ 

Inhabits  Indian  Ocean  ;  Malayan  seas  :  N. 
Australia.  Breeds  numerously  on  Nicobar  la- 
lands. 

On,  anastJicetui  (Sonnerat,  Voy.  a  la  Nouv. 
Guinee,  pi,  84). 

Stn.  Sterna  anasthaetos.  Bcopoli. 

St.  panayana.  Latham  ^nec  apnd  Gonld  P   B.  A. 

Vol,  VII.  pi.  83). 
&t  iufuscata,  Lichtenstein  (from  E.  Indies^ 
St.  antarctica,  Mas  de  Paris,  Lesson  (Calcntta). 

Inhabits  Indian  Ocean  ;  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  Ma^ 
lay  an  Seas. 

Genus  ANGUS,  Leach. 

A.  stolidus  (Gould's  B.  A,  Vol.  VII.  pi.  34). 

Stn.  Sterna  stolida,  L. 
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A.  iiiger,  Stephens. 

Gaira  fasca^  Brisaoo. 

St.  philippina  (P),  Latham. 
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C^a»wr,  Malay  (generic).  This  is  of  very 
general  distributiou,  over  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  tlie  ocean.  Common  in  the 
Judian  seas. 

A.  tenuiroatris  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VIL  pi. 
86).  ^ 

Stw.  Sterna  tenuiro8tri»,  Temminck. 
A.  leucucapillas,  (ionld. 

Inhabits  coasts  of  Africa ;  Indian  Ocean  : 
Australian  seas. 

Fam.     P110CELLARlDi35. 
Oenus  DIOMEDEA,  L. 

D.  exulans,  L.  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  p|. 
38).  ^ 

Syw.  Plautus  albatras,  Klein; 

Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

D,  melanophrya,  Temminck  (Gould's  5.  A- 
VoK  VII.  pi.  43).     Inhabits  8.  Ocean. 

D.  chlororhyjiclios,  Latham  (Gould's  B.  A^ 
Vol.  VII.  pi.  42). 

SYW,  D.  chrysostoma.  Forster. 

Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

D,  fuliffinosa,  Gmclin  (Gould,  B,  j.  Vol. 
VII.pl.  44). 

Siir.  D.  palpebrata,  Forster. 
D.  aniarctica,  Banks. 
D.  fuscfi,  Aadabo)i. 

Inhabits  Southern  Ocean. 
Genua  PROCELLARIA,  L, 

Pr.  gigantea,  Gmelin  (Gould's  5.  A,  Vol. 
VII.  pi.  45).     Inhabits  Southjern  Ocean. 

Pr.  glacialoides,  A.  Smith  (Gould's  B.  A. 
Vol.  Nil,  pi.  48), 

Sxif.  Pr.  tenuirostris,  Audabon. 

Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

Pr.  Cookii,  Q.  B.  Gray  (Gould's  B,  A.  VoK 

yii,  pi.  51). 

Syn.  Pr.  Yelox,  Solander,  MS. 
Pr.  leacoptera,  Gould. 

Inhabits  Southern  Ocean. 

Pr.   UiHur,   Solander   (Gould's   B.  A  Vol 
VII.  pi.  64).     Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 


Gernts  PRION,  Lacepede. 

Pr.  W^^ato  (Gould's  B,  A,  Vol-  VII.  pi.  55). 

Byn.  Procellaria  vittata,  For&ter, 
Pr.  foratcri,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Southern  Ocean, 


Qenm  PELICANOIDES,  Laccpcde. 

P.  minatrix^  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  YII.  pi 
60).  ^' 

6tw.  Procellaria  urinatrix,  Latham. 
Pr.  tridactvla,  Forster. 
Puffinaria  Gamottii,  Lesson. 

Inhabits   S.  Ocean ;  Bay  of  Bengal  (apud 
Sundevall). 

Genus  PUFFINUS,  Brisson. 

P.  major,  Faber  {PL  E71I.  963;  A.  Smith, 
S.  Afr.  ZooL,  Aves,  pi.  56). 

Syw,  Procellaria  pnffinas,  L. 
Pr.  jrrisea,  Gmelin. 
P.  fuliginosuK,  Strickland. 
P.  einereos,  A".  Smith. 

Inhabits  Atlantic  ;  Mediterranean  ;  S.  Ocean. 

Genus  THALASSLDROMA,  Vigors. 

Tk  oceanica,  Kuhl  ^Gould's  B,  A.  Vol.  VH, 
pi.  65). 

Stn.  TL  Wilsonii,  Bonaparte. 

Procellaria  pelagica,  apud  Wilson. 

Inhabits  N.  and  S.  Oceans. 

Tribe  TOTIPALMATI. 

Fam.    PELICANIDiE. 

Genus  PHAETON,  h. 

Ph.  cethereus,  L.  (the  young  :  Gould's  B.  A. 
Vol.  VII.  pi.  78). 

8iir.  Ph.  phcenicuras,  Omelin  ,the  adalt). 

Inhabits  Bajr  of  Bengal  ;   Indian  Ocean  ;  S. 
Seas,  &c. 

Ph.  candidus  (PL  EnL  369  ;  Edwards,  pi. 
149,  f.  2). 

Stit.  Leptarus  CAndidu*,  Briasqn. 

Ph.  melanorhynchos,  Qmelin  (the  yoDng\ 

Inhabits  Bay  of  Bengal  ;   Indian  Ocean  ;  S. 
Seas,  &c. 

Genus  SULA,  Brisson. 

8.  fiber  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VIL  pi.  78). 

Stn.  Pelicanns  fiber  et  P.  sula,  L. 
S.  anstralis,  Stepheus. 
8.  braziliensiii,  Spix. 

Inhabits  Tropical  Seas.     Common  in  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

■S.  piscator  (Gould's  B.  A,  Vol.  VIL  pi.  79). 

Sycr.  Felicanus  piscator,  L. 
S.  candidp,  Stephens. 
S,  crythrorhyncha,  Brandt. 
8.  rubripes,  Gould. 

Inhabits  Tropical  Seas,     Comiiion  fti  Bay  of 
Bengal,  &c. 

Genus  PELICANUS,  L. 
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P.  (mocroUdus,  L.  (Edwards,  pi.  9S). 

flnr.  P.  roflens,  Eversmtnn,  Inn  n— 

Onocrotalus  phcenix,  Lesson,  j  ^*  "-  "'"y* 

Inhabit! S.  Europe ';  W.  Asia;  Africa.  A. 
•taflfed  head  and  neck,  copious  pendent  crest  5 
io.  long,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  feathers  very 
milike  those  ot  either  Indian  Pelican, 

P»javanicu8^  Horsfield  (Stephens,  in  Shaw's 
Zoology,  XIII.  109,  pi.  12). 

Stk.  p.  onocrotidas  of  India,  anctornm  (also  of  Pal- 
las?). 
P.  crUpas  (P),  Brnch. 

Hamsilf  and  Gaganhher^  H. ;  Gara  Tolo, 
Bcng.  (generic)  j  Lampipi,  Malay  ;  Bukkul, 
Java,  lahabils  S.  E.  Asia  and  its  islands. 
Common  in  India. 

P.  philippenns,  Gmelin  (PI  JEnl.  965). 

8n.  P.  rosens  at  P.  manillensis,  Qmelin. 

WoM'ho,  Arracan  j  Wala:tg  kadday  Ja?.  In- 
hsbits  8.  E.  Asia  and  its  islands.  More  com- 
mon  in  L.  Bengal  than  the  preceding  species. 

Qeui  GRACUi.US,  L. 

Gt.  earbo,  L.  (Fl.  £nl.M7), 

Snr.  Carbo  cormoranns,  Meyer« 

C.  albiTcntris,  Tickell,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  463,— the 
yoang. 

Ghfhghur,  H.  ;  Khamho,  Siiidh.  Inhabits 
NortherD  hemisphere.  Not  common  in  most 
pvts  of  India  and  hever  in  L.-  Bengal.  Most 
numerous  tp wards  the  Himalaya. 

Or,  sinensis  (Atlas  to  Macartney's  Embassy 
to  China,  pi.         ). 

St]I,  Pelieanua  sinensis,  Shaw. 

Thalacroeorax  fasciooilis,  Stephens. 
Ph.  lencotis,  Blyth. 
Carbo  leacojj^aster,  Meyer. 
C.  ondigula,  Brandt. 

Inhabits  Asia,  chiefly  to  the  eastward.  In 
India,  commoneat  towards  the  Himalaya,  rare 
in  the  peninsula,  and  never  seen  in  L.  Bengal. 

Qr^  Idnncei,  G.  E.  Gray  (I  I.  Col  322). 

Sti,  PeUeanns  graenlu^,  L.,  apnd  G.  B.  Gray  (nee 
•         apnd  Temminck). 
P.  lencogaster,  Vieillot. 
Carbo  ^ristatuf,  Taxnni|ncV* 

Inhabits  Europe ;  Africa  to  C.  G.  Hope. 
^^-  P3H7»MB?i«*(Hardw.  Ill,  Ind,  ZooL) 

^iv.  Pelicann:!  pygmaens,  Pallss. 
Carbo  ja van icus,  Horsfield, 
C.  tnelanognathns,  Brandt. 
Phalacrocomx  niger,  Virillot.  . 
Ualieus  afri(»nns  apnd  Sundevall. 

^ograhhiy  Pan-koul^  H. ;  Pan-Kowa  (i.  e. 
'  ^Vatcr  Crow'),   Fan^Kowri^   and  Pan-Aouti, 


B.  ;  Kabeny  Sindh  ;  Tong  gyee^  Arracan  ;  Pe^ 
clvuch^  Jav.  Inhabits  Asia  and  its  Archipelago* 
Extremely  common  throughout  India. 

Genus  PLOTUS,  L. 

PI.  melanogaster,  Gmelin. 

Stn.  pi.  Yaillantii  of  India,  auctorum. 

Banwa^  and  Pan  Dubbi^  H. ',  Goyar,  B. ; 
Teng-^yee^  Arracan  ;  DcndaTtg  Ayer,  Sum.  In- 
habits S.  E.  Asia  and  its  archipelago.  Com- 
mon throughout  India. 

Tribe  LAMELLIROSTRES. 

Fam.    ANATIDuE,    . 

ffans  (root  of  Anser^  &c.),  H. 

Subfam.     PHCENICOPTERIN^. 

Genus  PH(ENICOPTERUS,  L. 

Ph.  roseus,  Pallas. 

Syik  Ph.'antiqntts,  Temminck, 

Bog-hans  ('Heron  Goose'),  H.  •  Kaan  Thun- 
ti,  B.  Inhabits  warmer  regions  of  the  old  con- 
tinent. Common  in  parts  of  India.  It  is  the 
smaller  Indian  Flamingo. 

Subfam.     ANSERIN^E. 

Dlv.  1.  Swans. 

Genui  CYGNUS,  L. 

0.  olor  (PL  Enl.  913), 

Syn.  Anas  olor,  L. 

0,  sibiltts,  Fallav, 
C.  raaasuetnn,  Bay, 
C.  gibbn,  Bechstein. 

Inhabits  N.  Asia  and  of  E.  Europe,  chiefly. 
G.  atraia  (Gould's  5.'^.  Vol.  VII.  pi.  6). 

Stn.  Anas  atrata,  Lstham. 
A.  plotonia,  Shaw. 
Anas  noysB^holIandisB,  Bonnaterre. 

« 

Inhabits  Australia* 

Div.  2.  Ordinary  Geese. 
Raj  Hans,  H. 

Genus  ANSEB,  Brisson. 
A.  cygnoides  (PL  Enl.  347). 

8yn.  Anas  cygnoides,  h. 

Inhabits  China,  where  domesticated.  Un- 
known in  the  wild  stat^.  The  domestic  Geese 
of  India  are  a  hybrid  race  between* this  and  the 
next  species. 

A'  cinereust  Meyer  (Gould's  B.B^  pi.  847,— 
very  bad  ;  Yarrell's  -Br.  Birds  III.,  53).. 

Syn.  Anas  anser,  L. 

Anser  ferns,  Gesner. 
A.  ▼olgariB,  Pallas, 
A.  palnstris,  Fleming, 
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Inhabits  Northern  hemisphere,     Common  in 
India ;  somewhat  rare  in  W.  Europe. 

A*  hrachyrhynch'uSy  Baillion   (Tarreirs  Br, 
Birds,  III.  64). 

Sy:^.  a.  phcenicopiu,  Bartlett 
A.  DreTirostris.  Tbienem. 
A,  rufescens  (P),  Brehin. 

Inhabits  N.  hemisphere.  Punjab. 
Sub-genus  BERNICLAi  Stephens. 
B.  indica  (Gould's  Century,  pi.  80). 

Stn.  Anu  Indica,  Gmelin. 
Anser  nndalatos,  Brandt 

Inhabits  India  generally,  common  in  the 
sold  season. 

Div.  3.    Perching  Geese. 

Oenus  DENDR0CY6NA,  Swainson.  Silli 
H. ;  Sardly  B. 

D,  maj'ory  Jerdon  {III  Ind.  Orn.,  pi.  23). 
Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Not  rare  in  L.  Ben- 
gal. 

D.  ctrqucUa  (Horsfield,  ZooL  Res,  in  Java^ 

pi.  ). 

8yn.  Adas  arcnata,  Gavier, 
A.  javanica,  Horsileld. 
Mareca  awsaree,  Sykes. 

Butunihj  Sindh  ;  Tseet-tsa-lee,  Arracan  ; 
Bilihi,  Sum.  ;  MeliviSy  Jav.  Inhabits  India 
and  Malay  countries.  Extremely  common. 
N,  B.  The  Australian  species  referred  to 
this  by  Mr.  Gould  (B.  A,  Vol.  VII.  pi.  14), 
is  obriously  distinct  and  new. 

GmM  SARCIDI0RNI8,  Eyton. 

S,  melanoius  {PL  Enl.  937  ;  Pennant's  Jvd. 
Zool,  pi.  U). 

Stn.    Anser  melanotus.  Pennant, 

Nukta,  H.  'y  Tau-baiy  Arracan.  Inhabits 
India  and  Bunnah.  Not  common  in  L.  Ben- 
gal. 

a.  (?)  leucopterus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII. 
Inhabits  Burmah  ;  Tenasserim  proyinces. 

Genus  NETTAPUS,  Brandt. 

iT.  coromandelianus  (PI.  Enl.  949,  950  ; 

Hardw.  III.  Ind.  Zool). 

« 

8tn.    Anaa  ooromandeliana,  Gmelin. 
Bernida  girra,  Gray. 
Dendrocygna  afflnia,  Jerdon— winter  dress. 


Pir.  4.  Shieldrakes. 
Genus  CASARCA,  Bonah. 
C.  rutUa  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi.  858). 

Stn*    Anas  rotila,  Pallas. 
A.  casarca,  L. 
A.  rubra,  Gmelin. 

Surkhab  and  Chnkwa,  male,  Chvkwi,  Temale, 
H.  Inhabits  Asia  generally  ;  N.  Africa  :  rare 
in  Europe  :  common  in  India. 

Genus  T  ADORN  A,  Leach. 

T.  vulpanser,  Fleming  (PL  Bnl.  53 ; 
Gould's  B.E.  pL  357). 

Stn.    Anas  tadomai  L. 
A.  comuta,  Gmelin. 
T.  familiaris,  Boie. 
T.  Bellonii,  btephens. 

Mekez  (male),  Alikaz  (female).  Cabul ; 
Shah  MuryJiabi,  Ali-jur  gub,  and  Nira^- 
Sindh.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa, 
Not  common  in  L.  Bengal  ;  more  so  on  the 
Indus.   • 

Subfam.     ANATIN^. 

Hans,  H, ;  Bigri,  B. 

Genus  ANAS,  L. 

Subgenus  SPATULA,  Boie. 

Sp,  clypeata  (PL  EnL  971,  972). 

Stn.     Anas  clypeata,  L. 
A.  rubens  Girelin. 
A    inexicana,  Latham.    ' 
A.  pktalea,  Vieillot. 

Tridari,  H.  :  Alipat,  and  Kackuk  Mai, 
Sindh.  luhabiis  Euro|>e  ;  Asia  ;  Africa^;  N. 
America.     Common  in  India. 

Subgenus  ANAS. ' 

A.boscJias,  L.  (PL  EnL  776,  777.) 


Stn.    A.  fera,  Brisson. 

A.  domentica  et  A.  adonca,  L. 

.  cnrviroah-a,  Pallas. 
A.  papureo.viridis,  Scliins. 
A.  Brcweri^  Audubon. 


>  Van 


Varieties. 


Girja  and  Oirri,  H. ;  Ohangerel,  B.  ;  Ka- 
ragat,  Anacan.  Inhabits  India  and  Malay 
countries.    Extremely  common. 

£28 


Subz-gurdan  (^green-neck'),  Persian  ;  M'r^i, 
Sindh.  Inhabits  N.  Hemisphere  :  in  Indu, 
confined  to  the  Upper  Provinces  ;  never  L. 
Bengal,  nor  S.  India. 

A^  pCecilarhgncha,  Pennant  (Ind.  Zool,  ^ 
13  ;  Hardw.  IlL  Ind.  Zool).  Inhabits  Indii 
generally  (not  migratory)  ;  Burmah  ;  not  very 
common  in  L.  Bengal. 

A.  (?)  caryophyllacea^  Latham  (Jerdon*i 
lU.  Ind.  Orn.,  pi  34  ;  G.  R.  Gray.  lU.  Gen. 
Birds,  pi.  , — bill  and  feet  coloured  er« 

roneously). 


Bin.  a,  erythrocephala,  Bonnaterr«- 
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oommon  in  L.  Bengal. 

Sftigems  DAFILA,  Leaob. 

D.  acuta  Fl.  ML  954  :  Gould's  B.  E.  pi. 
865). 

Sth.   Aju  acuta,  L. 
A.  eaadacntai  Ray. 
A  lon^caada,  Briaaon, 
A.  tiituhoa«  Yieillot. 

Eoharali,  Sindh  ;  SinJc'dunit  (i.  e,  •  Pin- 
tail'), Cabul.  Inbabits  N.  Hemisphere.  Ex- 
tremely common  throughout  India. 

Subgenus  CHAULELASMUS,  G.  K.  Gray. 

Ch.  Oereperun  PL  Enl:  958). 

Siir.    Anas  strepera,  L. 

A.  platyrbYnchnat  Bay. 
A.  Kekuacna,  Gmelin. 
Chaaliodoa  capensia,  S^ainaon. 

Sya^dtm,  Cabal.  Inhabits  N.  Hemisphere  ; 
S.  Africa.    Rather  common  in  India. 

Subgenus  MAREGA,  Stephens. 

M.penelope  (PL  EnL  826  ;  Gould's  B.  E. 
pi.  366). 

Sth.  Aoas  penelope,  L. 
A.  fistulaiiif  Brisson. 

Ckeoon,-  Nepal.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  • 
N.  Africa.  Moderately  common  in  India. 

Subg^hus  QUERQUERDULA,    Stephens. 
Qu,  (?)  glocitan8\ 

8tv.    Anai  glocitans,  Pallas  (neo  Gmelin}. 
A.  picta,  Stellar, 
A.    torqaata,  Mesa. 
A.  foimoas,  Georgi. 
A.  baikaU  Bonnaterre. 

Inhabits  N.  E.  Asia.  Extremely  rare  in  L. 
Bengal. 

C».  erecca  {PL  EnL  947). 

Stv.    Annaa  crecca,  L. 

Tukia  Bigri,  B,  ;  JurukUy  or  Chumku^ 
Cibol.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  ST.  Africa. 
Common  in  India. 

(iu^  drda  (PL  EnL  946). 

8iv.    Annas  qnerqnerdnla  et  A.  drcia,  L. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  N.  Africa.  Extreme- 
ly common  in  India. 

Subfam.    FULIGULIN^. 

Qhotye,  Kabul. 

Ge/m  FULIGULA,  Stephens. 

SvJbgenv4  BBANTA,  Boie. 


Br,  ruftna  (PL  AiU  92fS)»  . 

Syn.    Anas  ruftna,  Pallaa.  * 

A.  e  ly throcephala  et    A.  ciaeres,  Qmalia— 

young. 
Oallichen  rufioeps,  Brdiiii* 

N^ul  Gttnar,  Cabul.'  Aihabits  Europe ;  and 
Asia  ;  rare  in  W.  Europe.  Not  i^re  ui'  L. 
Bengal,  in  December  and  January, 

Siitgenus  FULIGULA. 
F,  feiina  (PL  EnL  803): 

Stn^    Anas  fcrina,  l). 
A.  rnfa,  Omelin. 
A.  rnficollUi  scopoli* 

Lai  Muriya,  B:  Inhabits  N;  H^miup  here 
Moderately  common  in  L.  Bengal. 

F.  maHla  (PL  EnL  1002). 

3tn.    Anas  marila,  L. 

A.  frsenata,  Sparrman. 
A.  sabterranea,  Scopoli. 

Inhabits  N.  Hemisphere  ;  Nepal. 

F.  crUtata,  Ray  (PL   EnL   1001,1007). 

Stiit.    a  nas  falignla,  L. 
A.  colymbis,  Pallas. 
A.  scandiaca,  Gmelin, 
A.  latirostris,  Bmnnich. 
A.  notata,  Boddaert. 

BuharUf  B.  ;  Ablak^  CabuL  Inhaffits  N. 
Hemisphere.  Moderately  common  in  India. 

jr.  mjioca  (PL  EnL  1000). 

Sy  rr.     Anas  nyroca,  Galdenatadt. 

A.  perefrrina  et  A.  Afrieana,  GmeUn, 
A.  Gmelini,  Latham* 
A.  glauciob*  Pidlas. 

Lai  Bigriy  B.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  N. 
Africa.  Tolerably  common  in  India  :  exceeding- 
ly so  in  some  seasons. 

Subfam.    MERGING. . 

Genus  MERGUS,  L. 

Jlf.  eoBtor,  L.  (PL  Enl.  951). 

Syn.    M.  merganser,  L. 
M.  Rnii,  Stephens. 
M.  orientolia,  Oonld,  ?.  Z.  S.  1846,  p.  2. 

Khoruk,  Cabul.  Inhabits  N.  Hemisphere. 
Very  rare  in  India,  except  towards  the  Hima- 
laya. 

Fam.    PODICIPID^. 
Genus  P0DICEP8,  L. 
P.  cristatHS  (PL  EnL  400,  941,  944). 

Stet.    Oolymbus  erisfatna,  L.  *         ' 

C.  oornutos,  Brisson. 
C.  ttrinator,  Scopoli, 

Inhabits  Old  and  New  oontinenti ;  Anstra" 
ia? 
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P.  philtppensjs^  Gm.  {PL  Enl.  906,  945). 

^     8Tif.    Colymbas  minor,  et  C.  hebridicos.   Gmelin. 
C.  flaviatilliii,  Brisson. 

Durban,   B.  ;  Puudub,    Bhagulpore.     In- 
habits Old  continent.     Very  common  in  India. 

APPENDIX,  No.  1. 

.  6?e»2«  PSITTACUS/subgenus  CHRYSO- 
TIS,  p.  2. 

(^hr,  leucocepJicduSf  No.  8  (A). 

Oenus  LOlilCVLVS,^.  9. 

L.  adaticus,  No.  46.  (A). 

Psittaeus  philippensia  and   Psittacula'  rubri- 
frons,  refer  to  a  nearly  allied  species. 

Qenus  CORItHlLUS,  p.  18. 

C.  notatus  No.  90  (A). 

Genus  EALCYO^)  p.  46. 


JET.  amaufoptertts^  Peargm,  J.  A.  S.  X.  635. 
Inhabits  L.  Bengal  (Sundarbans  especially)  ; 
Arrakan  ;  Tenasserim  Provinces  ;  very  abuud- 
anC  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  not  yet  observed  on  the  western.  Not 
rare  in  the  vincinity  of  Calcutta. 

Genus  PIOUS,  p.  62. 

P.  atratus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII,  p.  In- 
habits Tenasserim  Provinces. 

LELOTHEICANiE  ?  p.  99. 

Genus  MUSCITREA,  Blyth. 

M,  cinereay  JBlyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVI,  122.  In- 
habits Arrakan. 

• 

— Qalciitta  Review,  OcU.  Bengal  As,  Soc,  Mus, 
Sir  J,  E'  TennerU,  Ceylon.  Jerdon^s  Birds  of 
India,  Bichmore  Archipelago,  Mr,  Russel 
fFallace,  Malay  Archipelago, 
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BIRD  LIMIi:. 


BIRDS  nests; 


BIRD  CHERRIES.     See  Geraaus. 

BIRD,  Dr.  Jamq^  beloni^ed  to  the  Bombay 
Medical  Service,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Board.  He  was  Secretary  to 
the  Bombay  Asiatio  Society  from  1S44  to  1847. 
He  wrote  an  Analysis  of  the  Murat-i- 
Ahmedi,  a  history  of  Guzerat.  Lond.  As. 
Trans.  1833,  Vol.  I.  p.  117.  Biographical 
sketch  of  Capt.  McMurdo.7— Ibid,  123.  Me- 
moir on  the  country  from  Poona  to  Kittoor. 
Ibid,  Vol.  II.  p.  65.  Account  of  the  ruined 
city  of  Beejapore.  Bom.  As.  Trans.  Vol.  I 
p.  867.  Translation  of  Cufic  inscriptions 
from  Southern  ArabiH.— Ibid,  239.  Transla- 
tion  of  inscriptions  at  Burra  and  Bajah. — 
Ibid,  438.  Introductory  notice  to  the  history 
of  Sind. — Ibid,  402.  Bibliographical  notice 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  library  at  Cutch  Bhooj. — 
Ibid.  On  Bactrian,  Hindoo,  and  Roman  coins 
in  the  Bombay  collection.*- Ibid,  293.  Ac- 
count of  temple  of  Somnauth,  from  the  Per* 
8ian.«— Ibid,  Vol.  11.  p.  13.  On  .the  Christian 
faith  in  Arabia>  and  Himyaritic  inscriptions 
from  Aden  and  Suba. — Ibid,  SO.  Hindoo  gold 
coins,  and  zodiac  coins  (5f  Jehangeer.— Ibid, 
55  Oq  the  iEthiopic  family  of  languages  in 
Eastern  Africa. — Ibid^  294  Memoir  of  Gene- 
ral Kennedy. — Ibid,  417.  Historical  geogra- 
phy of  Hindustan,  and  on  the  origin  of  the  so- 
cial state  among  the  Hindoos.  Bl.  As.  Trans. 
1840,  Vol.  IX.  p.  848.  Account  of  the  city  of 
Balkh  and  its  neighbourhood,  extracted  from 
Persian  authorities.  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  Vol.  II. 
p  60.  Illustrations  of  the  Arab  and  Persian  geo- 
graphers, or  the  geography  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
— Ibid,  58.  Historical  researches  on  the  origin 
and  principles  of  the  Buddha  and  Jaina  reli- 
gions, with  accounts  of  the  raves- of  Western 
India.  Bombay,  1847,  I.  Vol.  folio— -Dr. 
BmUCt  Catalogue, 

BIRD  EYE  PEPPER^  Eko.  Capsicum 
baccatum. 

BIRD  FEATHERS  from  the  cranes  and 
king-fishersy  form  a  considerable  article  of 
trade  in  Southern  Asia.  The  feathers  of  a  large, 
green  king-fisher,  are  exported  from  Madras, 
one  lac  at  a  time,  to  Singapore,  to  be  used  by 
the  Malays,  Javanese  and  Chinese.  They  sell 
there  at  200  per  cent,  profit.     See  Feathers. 

BIRD  ISLAND.  Called  by  the  Malays,  Pulo 
Manok,  lies  midway  between  Ceram  and  the 
Serwatty  group,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It 
is  a  high  solitary  mountain  '  resting  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  sea,  with  a  truncated  cone,  uninha- 
bited except  by  myriads  of  birds,  but  natives 
resort  to  the  island  to  collect  the  eggs :  sul- 
phur also  oocurt  on  the  island, — JJonburgh. 
See  Keffing  Islands. 


BIRD  LIME,  £no. 

Qitt ...Fr. 

vogeUeim...         ...Gn. 

P«>i« It, 

Kilttft;g«tap   ...Malat. 


Ptits-chei-Elei  ...Malay 

Liga...         Sp. 

Pissini        Tah. 

Bank»Mf    Tel. 


The  snbatances  known  in  Europe  under 
this  name  are  the  viscid  juices  of  several  trees. 
One  is  prepared  in  Europe  from  the  middle  bark 
of  the  hotly  by  boiling  it  seven  or  eight  hours  in 
water,  then  laid  in  heaps  on  the  moist  ground 
to  ferment,  with  stones  over  it,  to  press  it  down 
till  it  passes  into  a  mucilaginous  state,  then 
pounded,  washed  and  kneaded  till  free  from 
extraneous  matter  and  kept  for  four  days  in 
pots  to  ferment  and  purify  itself  when  it  is  fit 
for  use.  One  of  these,  in  Southern  India,  is 
obtained  from  the  Palay,  the  Isonandra  acumi-^ 
nata.  The  best  is  prepared  from  the  outer 
covering  of  the  fcuit  and  tender  twigs  and  bark 
of  the  Jack  tree,  but  several  of  the  Arto-carpi 
yield  it. — Bohde,    Tom. 

BIRD  OR  SEA  COW  ISLAND,  in  lat.  3^. 
43'  S.  long.  55»  16'  E.,  tho  most  northerly  of 
the  Seychelles,  is  a  small  low  sandy  isle. — 
Ilorsfmrgh, 

BIRDS'  NESTS, 


Q'ne-ta-thay Burm. 

ludianische-vo- 
gel-nestjes Dut. 


Ababil-ka-ghoB8« 

luh HiNO. 

Nidi-di-Tunchino  . . . ! .  It. 


Nids  de  Tuncj^uiu FiuJ  Susuh , Jav. 

Sarang-buroDg Mal, 

NidoB  de  la  China...    Sf. 


jndianiHche*  Vo- 
gelnester Gsn. 

The  edible  birds'  nests  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia,  are  perhaps  obtained  from  more 
than  one  apecies  of  swallow,  but  the  La- wit  of 
the  Javanese,  is  certainly  one  of  them.  It  is 
«  small  dark  coloured  swallow  of  a  greenish 
hue  on  the  back,  a  bluish  hue  on  the  breast 
and  no  white  mark.  Another  bird  seems 
to  be  the  GoUocalia  nidifica,  C.  brevirostris 
McClelland.  It  inhabits  Java,  and  other 
Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  it  is  found 
in  the  Assam  Hills,  the  Sikkim  Himalaya, 
Neilgherries,  Wynaud,  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  India  at  Pigeon  Island  S.  of 
Honore,  the  Yingorla  rocks,  and  at  Sacrifice 
rock,  20  miles  S.  of  Tellicherry.  The  nests  are 
found  in  the  caverns  of  the  limestone  cliffs, 
throughout  the  areas  of  simple  upheaval  but ' 
not  elsewhere  ;  so  that  this  singular  prodoctioo, 
which  from  its  value  is  well  known  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce  of  the  Archipelago, 
furnishes  one  of  the  best  tests  for  deciding  the 
character  of  the  regions  in  which  it  is  found. 
In  Java,  they  are  sold  at  from  £500  to  £58S 
per  picul  of  133^  lbs.  a^oird.  Dr.  Jerdon  says 
that  the  best  nests  are  from  the  GoUocalia 
linchi  (C.  fuciphaga)  which  builds  in  the  Nico- 
bar  islands  and  along  the  East  coast  of  the  Bay* 
of  Bengal  from  Arracan  southwards  to  Java, 
but  several  other  species  of  Collocalia  occur  in 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as  far  as 
New  Guinea,  one  occurs  in  the  Mauritius  and 
one  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  nests 
are  therefore  found  all  over  the  Malay  and  Phi- 
lippine Archipelagos,  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
and  the  TenasaerIm  Provinces,  wherever  there 
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are  caves  to  afford  it  slielter  and  proieeiion,  and 
these,  as  mentioned,  are  most  frequent  in  the 
limestone  formation.    Bat  Java  and  Borneo 
seem  to  be  their  chief  resort.     The  celebrated 
caves  of  Karang-bolong  (hollow-rocks)  situated 
iu.the  province  of  Bsglen  iu  Java>   and  on  the 
shore  of  the  southern  sea,  may  be  described  in 
iUastration.  The  entfance  into  these  caves  is  at 
the  sea  level,  and  at  the  foot  of  limestone  irocks 
several  hundred  feet  in  height,  in  one  place  it 
is  200  feet  perpendicular,  before  coming  to  the 
first  ledge.    The  mouths  of  the  caves  are  about 
18  feet  broad  and  30   high,  while,  within,  they 
expand  to  breadths  of  from  60Lto  114  feet,  and 
to  heights  of  from  420  to  480,  the  sea  pene- 
trating  them  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  their 
length,  and  in  rough  weather  rendering  them  in- 
accessible.   The  descent  of  the  collectors  to  the 
icaves  is  effected  by* narrow  rattan  ladders,  usual- 
ly about  74  feet  in  length,  attached  at  top  to  i 
stout  tree.     Within  the  oaves  there  are  bam- 
boo  scaffoldings,  in  order  to  reach  the  nests, 
which  are  detached  from  the  sides  by  the  hand, 
and  from  the  roof  by   hooks  attached  to  long 
poles.     There  are  three   periods  for  making 
the  collection,  April,   August,  and  December. 
The  nest-gatherers  are  persons  bred  to  their 
dangerous  calling,  and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  gathering,  plays  are  acted  in 
masks,  and  there  is    feasting  on  the  flesh  of 
buffaloes  and  goats  to  invoke  theaid  of  the 
*^  lady  queen  of  the  sontL"  (Nairatu  kidul),  an 
imaginary  being,  without  whose  tutelary  aid 
the  work  of  robbing  the  nests  would  not,  as 
they  think,  prosper.     After  the  crop  has  been 
taken,  (he  caves  are  hermetically  sealed  against 
human  ingress.    The  whole   annual  gathering, 
which  is  effected  at  little  cost^  amounts  to  from 
i50  to  60  piculs  yearly,  or,,  on  an  average,  to 
7^870lb8.     This,    which    is  worth   at  Batavia 
about  £18,000,  forms  a  convenient  and  unob- 
jectionable branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Ne- 
therland  Government,  since  it  is  paid  by  strang- 
ers in  the  indulgence  of  a  harmless  folly.    Es- 
culent swallowft*  nests   are,   however,   by  no 
means  confined,  as  in  the  instance   now   given, 
to  the  sea  coasts,  for  they  are  found  in  caves  in 
the  interior  both  of  Java  and  Borneo,   and  no 
doubt  they  exist  also  in  other  ialands.    On  the 
north-western  side  of  Borneo,  and  not  far  from 

*   * 

the  banks  of  the  rivQr  Baram,  birds'-nest  caves 
^e  found  140  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  course 
of  the  river.  They  consist  of  three  chambers,  one 
of  which  is  reckoned  to  be  no  less  than  200  fa- 
thoms in  length.  These  are  the  property  of 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Kayan,  and  like  those 
of  Karang-boloDg  are  carefully  guarded. — 
(Crauffurd,  Die.  p,  54  <md  65.)  The  nests 
used  by  the  Chinese,  are  brought  principally 
from  Java  and  Sumatra :  though  they  are 
found  on  most  of  the  rooky  islets  of  the  Indian 


mucilaginous  substance,  but  as  yet  have  never 
been  analyzed  with  suffici^  accuracy  to  show 
their  constituents.     It  is^supposed   by  some 
that  the   Gelidium  comeum  enters  into  their 
composition,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  formed  by  mucus  elvitainated  from  the  sto- 
mach of  the  swallow.  Externally,  they  resemble 
ill-concocted,   fibrous  isiuglass,  and  are  of  a 
white  color,  inclining  to  red  ;  their  thickness  is 
little  more  than  that  of  a  silver  spoon,  and 
their  weight  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce. 
When  dry,  they  are  brittle  and  wrinkled  ;  the 
size  is  little  larger  than  a  goose-egg.    Those 
that  are  dry,   white  and  clean,  are  the  most 
valaable.     They  are  packed  in  bundles,  with 
split  rattans  run  through   them    to  preserve 
their  shape.     The   quality  of  the  nests  varies 
according  to  the  situation  and   extent  of  the 
caves,  and  the  time  at  which  they  are  taken. 
If   procured  before  the  young  are  fledged,  the 
nesta  are  of  the  best  kind  ;  if  they  contain  eggs 
only,  they  ^x$^  still  valuable  ;  but  if  the  y<»ung 
are  in  the  nests  or   have  left  them,  the  whole 
are  then  nearly  worthless,  being  dark«coloured,  . 
streaked  with  blood,   and  intermixed  with  fea- 
thers and  dirt.    The  nests  are  procurable  twice 
every  year  ;  the  best  are.  found  in  deep,  damp 
caves,  which,  if  not  injured,  will   continue  to 
produce  indefinitely.     It  was  once  thought  that 
the  caves  near  the  sea-coast  were  the  most  pro- 
ductive ;   but  some  of  the  most  profitable  yet 
found,  are  situated   fifty  miles  in  the  interior. 
This  fact  seems  to  be  against  the  opinion  that 
the  nests  aire  composed  of  the  spawn  of  fish  or 
of  biche  de  mar.    Everywhere,  the  method  of 
procuring  these  nests  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  catching  birds  in  the  Orkney  isles.    Some  of 
the  caves  are  so  precipitous,  that  no  one  bat 
those  accustomed  to  the  employment  from  their 
youth,  can  obtain   the  nests,   '  being  only  ap* 
proachable,*  says  Crawfurd,  '  by  a  perpendica- 
lar   descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  ladders 
of  bamboo  and  rattan,  over  a  sea  rolling  vio- 
lently against  the  rocks.    When  the  month  of 
the  cave  is  attained,  the  perilous  task  of  taking 
the  nests  must  often  be  performed  l)y   tordi- 
light,  by  penetrating  into  recesses  of  the  roek, 
where   the   slightest  slip  would   be  instantly 
fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing  below 
them  but  the  turbulent  surf  making  its  way 
into  the  chasms  of  the  rock.    After  they  aia 
obtained,  they  are  separated  from  foathen  omI 
dirt,    are  carefully  dried  and  packed,  and  an 
then  ready  for  the   consumer.    The  Chinese, 
who  are  the  only  people  that  purdiase  them  for 
their  own  use,    carry    them  in  jnnka  to  the 
Chinese  market,  where  they  command  extrava- 
gant prices  ;  the  best,   or  white  kind,   often 
being  worth  $1,800  per  ]>e6uly  which  is  nearly 
twice  their  weight  in  silver.    The  middling 
kind  is  worth  from  $1,200  to  )l,800  ;   and 
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$150  or  I  too  per  pecul:  it  is  aeoording  to 
these  three  qualities,  that  the  duty  is  now 
lened.  Latterly  nests  of  first  quality  fetch 
£3-8-8  the  pouad;  those  of  the  second  quality 
9«.  4\d,  and  the  third  sort  only  2s,  Id,  The 
most  part  of  the  best  kind  is  sent  to  Pekiog 
for  the  use  of  the  court.  It  appears,  thereforci 
that  this  curious  dish  is  only  an  article  of  ex- 
pensive luxury  among  the  Chinese  ;  the  Japa- 
nese do  not  use  it  at  ail,  and  how  th(B  former 
people  acquired  the  habit  of  using  it  is  only 
less  singular  than  their  persevering  in  it.  They 
consider  the  birds^  nests  as  a  great  stimulant 
and  tonic,  but  its  best  quality,  perhaps,  is  its 
being  perfectly  harmless  or  useful  in  so  fkr  as 
it  resembles  gelatine*  Certainly  other  gelati- 
nous substances  used  as  food  would  be  equally  - 
serviceable.  The  labor  bestowed  to  render  it 
fit  for  the  table  is  enormous  r  every  feather, 
stick,  or  impurity  of  any  kind  is  carefully  re- 
moved ;  and  then,  after  undergoing  many  wash- 
ings and  preparations,  it  is  stewed  into  a  soft, 
mucilaginous  jelly. 

The  sale  of  birds'  nests  is  a  monopoly  with 
all  the  governments  in  whose  dominions  it  is 
found.  It  is  estimated  by  Crawfurd  thnt  about 
848,000  pounds,  at  value  of  $1,863,570,  are 
annually  sent  away  from  the  Archipelago,  most 
of  whieh  is  brought  to  China.  Java  alone  sends 
about  27.000  lbs. ;  mostly  of  the  first  quality, 
estimated  at  $60,000. 

The  most  of  the  trade  heretofore  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  Portuguese,  and 
foreign  merchants  have  had  but  little  to  do  with 
It ;  no  account  of  the  amount  or  value  of  the 
importation  can  therefore  be  obtained.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  estimated  importation  is 
plaoed  so  low  in  the  Tabular  Statement,  as  it  is 
perhaps  not  otae  half  of  the  amount  brought  to 
China.—  {Mormon^  143.) 

A  few  birds'  nests  of  the  esculent  swallow 
are  to  be  got  from  a  rocky  island  about  80  miles 
Sduth  of  Tellicherry,  named  Sacrifice  Bock. 
Small  quantities  are  occasionally  brought  to 
Bombay  from  the  Malabar  Coast,  which  are  re- 
exported to  China.  The*  only  preparation  the 
birds'  nests  undergo  is  that  of  simple  drying 
without  dirsct  exposure  to  the  sun ;  after  which 
th^  are  packed  in  small  boxes.  The  Edible- 
nest  swallows,  or  swiftlets,  are  so  numerous  in 
the  limestone  caves  on  the  islets  and  islands 
on  the  Tavoy  coast,  that  the  Government  reve- 
nue from  the  bird  nest  farm  in  1847  was  nearly 
eleven  thousand  rupees  ;  but  in  1849,  it  fell  to 
less  than  seven  thousand  rupees.  At  Mergui 
they  are  not  so  numerous.  The.  nests,  which 
are  taken  before  the  bird  lays  Its  eggs,  sell  in 
China  for  about  forty -five  rupees  the  pound. 

In  relation  te  the  identification  of  the  species 
of  swallows,  Mr.  BIyth  says  :  **  as  regards  the 
Hirundo  eicu/en^a  of  Linnmus,  there  is  no  rea- 


son to  suppose  that  this,  as  described,  with  yeU 
low  irides  and  white*tipped  tail,  has  any  proto^ 
type  in  nature :  the  latter  would  be  an  anomaly 
ihroughout  the  Cypselidss,  but  may  refer  per- 
haps to  the  white  tail-markings  of  some  real 
hirundo,  erroneonsly  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
structor of  the  edible  nests.  Br.  Horsield  gives 
the  species  termed  lawet  by  the  Javanese  as  IS^ 
rwido  esctderUa^  Oabeck,  stating  that  the  speci-i 
which  he  examijaed  in  Java,  and  those 


mens 


which  he  took  to  England,  differ  from  Latham'a 
description  in  being  uniformly  of  a  blackish  oo-t 
lour,  without  a  white  extremity  to  the  rectrices. 
Another  species,  the  linchi  of  the  Javanese,  he 
gives  as  B,  fueiphaga^  Thunberg  stating  that 
'  its  nest  is  constructed  of  mosses  and  lichens, 
connected  with  the  same  gelatinous  substiwee 
which  composes  the  edible  nest  of  the  preceding 
species.'  In  the  Joarnal  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
Isgo,  the  same  two  species  are  distinguished  by 
the  Bsmes  lawet  and  lyntye,  and  the  nest  of  the 
latter  is  described  to  be  without  the  least  value. 
And,  it  is  added  :  *  the  residence  of  the  swal« 
lows,  or  swiftlets,  termed  lintye^  in  the  caves, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  others,  for 
which  reason  they  are  destroyed  as  much  as  pos<« 
sible  at  eaeh  gathering.     The  nests  which  they 
make  are  constructed  of  grass-stalks.   They  are, 
however,  of  the  same  form,  and  are  as  artfully 
made  as  the  others.*  <  Ueer  Hooyman  likewise 
states,  that  besides  the  lawet^oihtr  species  resort 
to  the  same  caverns,  which  are  named  momo, 
boeronff-iiam^  hoerong-zoekoe^  and  lirUje^  *  These,* 
he  adds,  '  are  very  similar  to  each  other,  except- 
ing the  second,  which  has  the  head  larger  ;  and 
the  feathers  of  all  are  entirely  black.  The  neats 
which  they  construct  are  black  and  friable,  com^ 
posed  of  R  light  down,*  (agglutinated  ?) — *  An 
opinion  prevails  that  the  presence  of  these  birds 
is  injurious  to  the  caverns,  on  which  account 
they  are  driven  away    as   much  as  possible.* 
Another  writer  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Beta- 
viaasch  Genootschap,  mentions  the  mom/>  or 
hoerong^Uam  (thus  bringing  together  M*  Hooy- 
man's  first  two  species,)  as  a  large  kind  with 
plumed  tarsi,  indicating  thus  a  true  cypselus, 
which  is  probably  the  constructor  of  the  nests 
assigned  by  Dr^  Horsfield  and  others  to  the 
linchi.  Assuredly,  however,  the  CoUocalia  fuel' 
phaga,  Hirundo  fuciphaga,  (Thunberg,)  Ziik^i 
or  lintye  of  the  Javanese,  identical  upon  com* 
parison  with  Javanese  specimens,  would  ap« 
pear  to  be  the  sole  producer  of  the  numerous 
nests  gathered  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal :  and  the  often  quoted  notice  by  Sir  G. 
Staunton,  in  his  account  of'the  Earl  of  Macart* 
ney*s  Embassy  to  China,  must  refer  either  to 
C  fudphaga,  or  to  an  entirely  new  species, 
which  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  in  the  locality, 
for,  he  remarks  :  '  the  birds  which  bnild  these 
nests  are  small  grey  swallows,  with  bellies  of  a 
dirty  white.    The  white  belly  is  characteristis 
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of  C,  fueipJiaga  ;  and  this  particular  species 
occurs  abundantly  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  in  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and 
the  Mergui  Archipelago,  and  so  high  as  on  cer- 
tain rocky  islets  off  the  southern  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Arracan,  where  the  nests  are  annually 
gathered  and  exported  to  China.     From  all  this 
range  of  coast  Mr.  BIyth  had  seen  *no  other  spe- 
cies than  fuciphaga,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
other  has  been  observed ;  and  he  had  examined 
a  multitude  both  of  the  adults  and  of  young 
taken  from  the.  nests,  collected  iu  the  Nicobars 
and  preserved  in  spirit,  all  of  which  were  of  the 
same  species.  Still,  what  appears  to  be  C  nxdi- 
fica  inhabits  the  mountains  far  in  the  interior 
of  India,  though  hitherto  unobserved  upon  the 
coasts  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  O./t^t- 
fhaga  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto 
remarked   inland   in    this  country,"     It   may 
however,  says  Dr.  Mason,  be  here  added  that 
C.  fuciphaga  is   constantly    seen   inland    in 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces.    The  Karens  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tenasserim  in  the  latitude   of 
Tavoy,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  bird,  and 
they  say  it  crosses  the  mountains  to  and  from 
the  interior  every  year.     That  it  is  the  same 
species  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  Karen 
name   of  the   bird  is   '^  the  white  swallow/' 
from  its  white  h%\\y,— (Mason,)  Mr.  Low,  also, 
writing  from  Sarawak,  tell  us  that  the  edible 
nests   of  the   little    swallows   are   all   of  the 
black   kind,   the  beautiful   white  ones   being 
only  found  in  the  rocky  caves  on  the  borders 
of  the  ocean  :  they  are  built  by  two  different 
and    quite  dissimilar  kinds   of  birds,   though 
both  are  swallows.     That  which  produces  the 
white  nest  is  larger  and  of  more  lively  colours : 
its  belly  is  white,   but   these  birds  are  very 
rare  in  Sarawak,       Skins  of  the  smaller  and 
darker  -bird,    which   inhabits   the    lime-stone 
mountains  of  the  interior  he  had  sent  home. 
This  kind  is  never  found  on  the   sea-coast, 
nor  does  the  other  bird  ever  frequent  inland 
places.     The  nest  produced  by  *  the  small  bird 
is' of  a  much   inferior  kind,  being,  like  the 
bird  itself,  of  a  dusky  colour,  and  mixed   with 
feathers  :   that  of  the  coast  is  white  and  trans- 
parent, and  resembles  a  net-work  of  isinglass. 
.  Feathers  are  not  mixed  with  this,  and  it  is  free 
from   all   other  impurities  :   it   is   this   kind 
which  sells  for  so  high  a  price  in  China.     The 
nests  are  found  in  deep   and   dark  caves,  in 
situations  extremely  difficult  of  access,  sticking 
'  to  the  sides  of  the  rock  in  considerable  num- 
bers.    Stages  and  frames  of  bamboo  are  erected 
along  the  sides  of  the  precipices  leading  to  the 
caves,  and  on  these  fragile  pathwaya  the  Dyaks 
advance  to  their  mouths  ;   in   other   situations 
they  are  let  down  by  rattans  from  the   heights 
above.     Both  means  are  highly  tlRngerous,  and 
accidents  are  said  frequently  to  occur.  The  black 


pound,  but  the  price  varies  according  to  the  de« 
mand  and  supply, ^f^Zk)!^^  SarawaJe,  jt).  316.^ 
In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  daogeroiiB 
work  which  must  be  performed  by  the  collectors 
the  following  is  an  exact  description  of  it. 
To  enter  the  caves  you  descend  one  predpioe 
of  two  hundred  feet,  nearly  perpendicular,  by 
means  of  one,  two  or  three  rattan  ladders  (ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  height)  which 
are  5  inches  broad  and  each  77  feet  long.  The 
lateral  or  principal. ropes  are  composed  of  wild 
rattans  twisted  together  to  a  thickness  of  two 
inches,  and  having  iivooden  steps  two  indiea 
thick  and  thirteen  inches  distant  from  each' 
other.  The  upper  end  of  the  ladder  is  well 
fastened  to  a  strong  tree  by  black  ropes  and 
the  lower  end  is  placed  on  one  of  the  rocks. 

In  order  to  reach  one  of  the  caves,  they  make 
use  of  two  rattans  each  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  long  ;  but  in  s6me  cliffs,  bamboos  are  used 
1 2  to  1 8  feet  long  which  are  placed  one  above 
the  other — that  they  may  steady  themselves  by 
holding  the  upper  when  walking  along  the  un- 
der. The  entrance  of  (he  caves  is  about  48  feet 
broad,  more  or  less,  and  30  high*  The  interior 
is  from  60  to  114  feet  broad  and  from  420  to 
480  high.  The  bottom  of  roost  of  the  caves  is 
washed  for  about  one  quarter  of  its  length 
by  the  sea,  three,  four  or  more  feet  in  depth. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  appears  to  consist  of 
limestone.  In  the  caves  are  stages,  made  of 
bamboos  which  are  bound  fast  with  ropea  to  the 
walls  of  ihe  rocks  on  which  the  collectors  stand. 
It  often  happens,  in  consequence,  that  the  cliffs 
on  which  the  ropes  of  the  stage  are  fastened 
become  loosened  and  the  whole  stage  is  preci- 
pitated, which  sometimes  occasions  n  loss  of  life. 
Most  of  the  nests  are  taken  from  the  Wall 
by  the  hand,  and  those  which  are.  on  the  roof, 
by  an  iron  hook  fastened  to  a  long  bamboo. 
The  swallow  named  lawet,  has  a  compressed 
head,  which,  however,  with  its  thick  and  round- 
ed feathers  appears  large  in  comparison  with 
the  boHy.  The  beak  is  broad  and  wide  with  a 
black  awl-shaped  small  point  bent  downwards. 
The  eyes  are  black  and  tolerably  large,  and  the 
tongue  arrow  shaped.  The  throat  is  very  short 
as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  wings  and  feet 
The  feet  consists  of  four  toes  of  which  three 
are  in  front  and  one  behind.  All  the  toes 
have  black,  curved,  sharp,  and  tolerably  long 
claws,  so  that  the  bird  can  every  where  lay 
fast  hold  of  the  rocks  and  cliffs.  The  tail  is 
almost  as  long  as  the  whole  body*  When  the 
throat,  the  wings  and  the  head  are  spread  out, 
the  bird  has  a  circular  appearance.  The  colour 
is  greyish  black  inclining  a  little  to  green.  On 
the  back  near  the  tail  to  the  belly  the  blackish 
passes  into  mouse-colour.   The  breast  is  bluish. 

Besides  these,  another  species  called  lintye 
inhabits   some   caves.      These   are   somewhat 


kind  are  sold  in  Sarawak  at  four,  rupees  per    smaller,   and   have  a   white  breast.     In  other 
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respects  they  agree  completely  with  the  lawet/ 
The  nests  which  they  make  are  constructed,  of 
grass  stalks.  They  are,  however,  of  the  same 
form,  and  ^e  as  artfully  made  as  the  others, 
but  are  without  the  least  value.  The  residence 
of  the  Hiitye  swallows  in  the  caves,  contri- 
butes greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  caves,  for 
which  reason  they  are  destroyed  as  much  as 
poBsible  at  each  gathering. 

On  the  walls  of  the  rooks,  the  birds  build 
their  nests  in  horizontal  layers  close  to  each 
other,  at  different  heights  from  50  to  300  feet, 
as  they  find  room,  and  leave  no  space  open,  pro- 
vided the  walls  are  clean  and  dry  ;  for  when  tbey 
prove  damp  they  forsake  their  nests.  When 
the  sea  attains  a  high  level,  which  is  usually 
accompsnied  by  a  strong  surf  beating  against 
the  cliffs,  a  percolation  of  water  is  caused 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial. 

In  the  mornings  at  break  of  day  the  birds 
fly  out  with  a  great  noise  to  se6k  their  food,  to 
the  neighbouring  places,  in  the  east  monsoon  or 
dry  season,  but  in  the  west  monsoon  or  rainy 
seiison,  they  dp  not  go  far.  They  return  to 
their  caves  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
They  feed  upon  different  kinds  of  insects, 
hovering  above  the  stagnant  waters,  for  which 
their  wide  open  beak  is  very  useful.  Their 
greatest  enemies  are  the  birds  ulang  and  alap 
slap,  who  pull  the  young  swallows' out  of  the 
holes  and  seize  many  as  they  fly  out  of  the  caves. 
They  form  the. nests,  by  returning  the  strong- 
est and  best  4'ragments  of  the  food  which  they 
have  eaten.  When  the  nests  have  been  ail 
plucked,  the  entrances  are  closed  with  bamboo 
fences,  the  doors  Ae  sealed,  and  the  rattan 
ladders  are  brought  back  to  the  store-house. 
The  nests  in  the  store-house'  are,  some  days 
afterwards,  weighed,  and  packed  in  hampers 
(geboks,  each  25  catties),  made  very  tight  with 
cross  ropes,  and  sealed  with  the  stamp  of  the 
overseer.  Pieces  of  paper  are  placed  on  each 
hamper,  with  the  number  and  the  nett  weight 
of  'the  nests  written  on  it.  All  this  having 
been  done,  the  hampers  are  surrounded  with 
ooooanut  leaves,  prepared  in  the  manner  of 
kadjang  mats.  Every  two  hampers  are  then 
made  fast  to  a  piece  of  bamboo  (pikol  an) 
provided  with  two  props,  in  order  that,  when 
resting  on  the  way,  the  hampers  may  not 
touch  the  ground.  They  are  besides  covered 
with  pinang  bark,  so  that  when  it  rains  the 
water  can  run  off.  Finally  they  are  all  sent  to 
Surakartain  order  that  they  may  be  there  sorted. 
The  evening  before  the  birds'  nests  are  sent 
off  another  feast  is  given,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  all  the  coolies  depart  with  their  hamp- 
ers for  Surakarta  amidst  thS  playing  of  the 
gameliug  and  shouts  of  hunskh.^JoumcU  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago^  No,  II Ij  September 
1847,  pages  101  to  108. 
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Papua  Birds Enq. 

Man  uk  deva  ta Jav. 

Ave  de  Pardiso...  Port. 
Burong  devata... Malay.  ^  Sioffa. 

Birds  of  Paradise,  named  by  the  Indians, 
birds  of  Ternate  ;    \Valmont  de  Bomare,  His- 
ioire  Naturelle^  IF,  296.)  bj  the  Ternatians 
birds  of  God  ;  (Faleniyn,  Indian    ArcMpe-' 
lago.  Vol,   III.   p.  306-313.)   by  the   Dutch, 
king's   birds;  (Forrest* s  Voyage  to  New  Gui- 
nea,  142).   and    by   the  Spaniards,   birds   of 
the  sun,  {Aldrovandus^  Falmont  de  Bomare, 
Vol,  IV,  page  297.  The  name  Manuco-devata,  or 
Bird  of  God,  has  been  adopted  in  modifications 
by  several  naturalists.     (Margrav  Brasil,  207  ; 
Rai,  Syn.   Av.  21-27,  Briss.  2,   130.      See 
Buffon  HiU.  Nat  des,  Ois,  III.   207.)    The 
Birds  of  Paradise  (Pritchard  ReBearches,  I,  88.] 
the  most. beautiful  of  winged   creatures,   were 
fabled   by   the  fancy  of  the   Arabian  poet,  as 
visitants   from  heaven  to  earth  ;    and   among 
the  islanders  of  the   Archipelago  it  is.  believed 
that,  when  old,   and    feeling   the  approach  of 
death,  the  Paradise  Birds  fly  upward   towards 
the  sun  ;  but   having   spent  their   strength  in 
the   inferior  world,   fail  to   reach  again   their 
celestial  home,  fall  and  die  as  they  descend — a 
graceful  fancy  not  forgotten  by  the  moralist  or 
the  poet  {See  Caomens^  Lusiad,  Book  X.)    No 
representation  can  exaggerate  their  beauty,  or 
excel  the  lustre  of  their  plumage.     They  were 
supposed  footless,  and  incapable  of  alighting, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the   Indians,  cut 
of  their  feet  before  preserving  them.     They  are 
caught  in  New  Guinea,  the  Arru  islands,  Misol, 
Salwatti,  Wagiou',  (Gratofurdf  Joum,  lnd,ArcA^ 
IV,  182).  In  the  nutmeg  season  also  they  come 
from  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  interior  of 
N.  Guinea  and  sail  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty 
over  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Archipelago. 
They  form  valuable  articles  of  export.     Europe 
is  supplied  chiefly  from  Batavia,   China  from 
the  Molucca  and  Arru  isles,  while  the  natives  of 
that  remote  group,  with  many  of  the  Malays, 
adorn  their  casques  at .  martial .  pageants  with 
feathers  plucked   from  their  glittering  wings. 
{Valentyn^  qu^  Forrett  Voyage  to  New  Guinea, 
142.)   In  Liuneeus  genus  Paradises,  many  birds 
were  included  now  transferred  to  other  genera, 
but  three  species  of  Birds   of  Paradise  a^-e  still 
included  in  that  genus.     These  are  P.  apoda, 
Linn,  with  back  of  deep  maronne  brown,  con- 
trasting with  the  golden  fulvous  neck.     It  is 
the  P.  Major  of  Shaw.     It   has  peculiar  dense 
feathering  on  the  breast.  P.  Papuana,  Bechstein 
(P.Minor,  Forster)  back  of  a  pale  golden  brown, 
shading  with    the  golden    fulvous  of  the  neck 
which  is  continued  all  round  the   neck  only  in 
this  species.    P,  Rubra  Cuvier,  (P.  Sanguines, 
BJhato,)  is  bright  golden  fulvous  on  the  crown, 
neck  and  back  its  auxiliary  plumes  are  gor- 
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geous  red.  All  have  sYiort  velvetty  feathers  of 
a  goJdea  fulvous  hue  on  the  crown  snd  nape, 
with  the  throjit  and  forehead  deep,  dark,  satiny 
green. 

All  those  met  with  in  commerce  have  small 
feet,  head  and  win{j;8,  owing  to  the  mode  of 
preparing  them.  The  living  bird  is  a  model  of 
symmetry.  The  adult  male  birds  have  orna- 
mental tufts  of  long  airy  .plumes  growing  from 
under  the  wing  like  the  purple  honey  sucker 
of  India,  and  in  two  species  the  middle  pair 
of  tail  feathers  are  long  wiry  barbless  stems, 
and  the  red  kind  have  a  broad  flat  ribband 
of  whale  bone  substance.  The  beautiful  little 
creature  popularly  known  as  the  king-bird  of 
paradise ;  the  Cincinuurus  regius,  has  a  deep 
emerald  green  disc  on  the  middle  tail-feathers  ; 
the  Samalia  magnifica  has  huge  neck  tufts. 
In  the  Farotea  sex-setacea,  the  feathers  of  the 
flanks  are  a  large  floccose  mass.  The  splendid 
Lophorina  superba  has>  its  scapulary  feathers 
enormously  developed  like  an  erectile  mantle, 
and  is  peculiarly  adorned  on  the  breast.  The 
entire  group  is  peculiar  to  Papua  or  New  Gui- 
nea, and  the  Arru  islands.  They  are  shot 
with  sharp  or  blunt  arrows.  They  are  as  omni« 
vorous  as  the  crow,  fond  of  displaying  their 
plumage,  and  like  the  Turkeys,  argua  phea- 
sants and  the  dancing  bird  of  America,  Rupi- 
cola  cayana,  are  foud  of  displaying  their  plum- 
age. It  is  not  however  solely  to  the  genus 
Paradisea  that  the  term  Birds  of  Paradise  is 
given.  Mr.  Russel  Wallace,  applies  it  to  the 
following  :  — 

Paradisea  apoda,   the  Great  Paradise  Bird 

in  the  Arru  Islands. 
.  Paradisea  papuana,  the  Lesser  paradise  Bird 

in  NtiW  Guinea,  Mysol  and  Jobie. 
Paradisea  rubra,  the  Red  Paradise  Bird,    in 

Waigiou. 
Cincinnurus  regius,  the  King  Paradise  Bird, 
in   New   Guinea,  Arru  Islands  ;   Mysol, 
Salwatty. 
Diphyllodes   speciosa,   the   Aagnificent,    in 

New  Guinea,  Mysol  and  Salwatty. 
Diphyllodes  Wils^ni,   the  Red  Magnificent, 

in  Waigiou. 
Lophorina  atra,  the  Superb,  in  New  Guinea. 
Parotia  sexpennis,  the  Golden  Paradise  Bird, 

in  New  Guinea. 
Semioptera  Wailaeei,  the  Standard  Wing,  in 

Batchian  and  Gillolo. 
Epimachus  magnus  (Upupa  magna,  Gm., 
U,  supurba.  Lath.).  Body  generally  black  or 
brownish-black  ;  tail  graduated,  thrice  as  long 
88  the  body  (Lesson  says  three  feet  in  length, 
French) ;  feathers  of  the  sides  elongated,  raised, 
curled,  glittering  bn  their  edges  with  steel-blue, 
azurej  and  emerald  green,  like  precious  stones  ; 
the  head  and  the  belly  lustrous  also  with  steel- 
blue,  &c.    In  truth,  language  fails  to  convey 


"any  just  idea  of  the  maguficeiiee  of  the  spedet • 
It  inhabits  the  coasts  of  New  Guina. 

Seleucides  alba,  the  Twelve  Wired  Paradise 
Bird,  in  New  Guinea  and  Salws^tty. 

Ptiloris  magnifica,  the  Scale  Breasted  Para- 
disc  Bird,  New  Guinea. 

Ptiloris  Alberti,  Prince  Albert's  Paradise 
Bird,  in  North  Australia. 

Ptiloris  Paradisea,  the  Rifle  Bird,  in  East 
Australia. 

Ptiloris  Victorise,  the  Victoria  Bifle  Bird,  ia 
N.  E.  Australioy 

Astrapia  nigra,  the  Paradise  Pie,  in  New 
Guinea* 

Sericulus  aureus,  the  Paradise  Oriole,  ia 
New  Guinea  and  Salwatty. — Indian  Fields 
Mr,  RuBsd  Wallace,    Mr,  Bihmore. 

BIfiD  PEPPER.    Capsicum  fruteseens. 

BIHEEJA,  Hind.    Galbanum. 

BIRJUGAR.  One  of  the  36  Royal  races 
amongst  the  Bajputs,  deseen dents  of  Rama 
through  Lava^  his  second  son.  Their  oppo- 
nents, the  Guchwaha,  also  descend  from  Rama. 
The  family  state  that  they  came  from  Rnjore, 
the  capital  of  Deoti  in  the  Macherri  country. 
They  settled  in  Dor  country,  then  slaughtered 
the  Mewatti  and  Bheehar  and  are  now  dwell- 
ing from  Rohilound  to  Muttra,  also  in  Shams- 
abad,  Furruckabad  Eyta  of  Mynpuri  and  Gor- 
ruckpoor,  and  a  clan,  now  mahomedans,  have 
settled  in  Muzaffarnuggar.  All  the  doab  clans 
long  since  became  mahomedans,  some  in  the 
time  of  Ala-ud-din,  Khiliu— Elliot. 

BIRHASPATI.  The  planet  Jupiter.  See 
Sani. 

BLRHERIA.  One  of  the  Chamar  tribes, — 
BlliM.  * 

BIRI,  Hind,  ^rua  Javanica. 

BIRIJA,  UiND.  Turpentine  of  Finns  longi^ 
folia. 

BIBJEE  PASS.  One  of  the  passes  fxfm 
Kunawar  to  the  outer  Himalayas. 

BIRJIA,  HiMB.  One  of  the  Ahir  tribes.— 

BIR  KAIA,  T£L.  Cncumis  acutangulaJ — 
Boxb. 

BIRK,  ALSO  VIRE,  one  of  this  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Jat  tribes. 

BIRKET-EL-HAGI,  or  the  pilgrim's  pool, 
is  four  leagues  eastward  from  Cairo.  It  is  a 
pretty  considerable  lake,  which  receive*  its 
water  from  the  Nile. — Niebuhr's  Travds^  VoL 
L  P'  65. 

BIRKOONDA,  in  Ii.  77**  20'  E.  and  L.  18* 
18' N. 

BIRKOOTT,  in  L.  87^  49*  E.  and  L,  24« 
28'  N. 

BIRM-BAT.     See  Bhat. 

BIRME  KI  JIb^  Duk.  Boot  of  Tricho- 
santhes  inciea. 

BIRMI,  Hind.  Cratseva  nnrvala,  Hara.^- 
0.  RoxburgkU;  also  Taxus  baceatSi  the  Yew. 
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BIBS. 


BISC0ITO« 


BIRMUPEi.  A  ri^er  in  ICaldab. 

BIROHUB,  inL,  76^23'  E.  and  L.  27«> 
54' N. 

BIROTAy  HiKD,  Zizyphurnammularia. 

BIROZJ,  Hind,  also  Ganda  biroza,  and 
Sat  biroza,  Hind.   Pinus  loDgifolia, 

BIRRE,  Hind.  Picea  Webbiana,  Fioea 
piodrow,  the  silver  fir. 

BIRRI,  Hind.  Clematis  Nepalensis. 

BIRGO^  Hind.  Nima  quassioides, 

BIRGUS  LATRO.  The  oocoannt  crab,  her- 
mit crab,  or  robber  crab,  of  the  Keeling  islands, 
is  a  kind  of  intermediate  link  between  the  short 
and  long  tailed  crabs>  and  bears  great  resem- 
blance to  the  pagnri.  Mr.  Davidson  observed 
their  habits  in  the  Keeling  islaiids,  and  found 
that  they  live  on  the  cocpanuts  that  fall  from 
the  trees.  The  story  of  their  climbing  these 
palms  and  detaching  th^  heavy  nuts  is  merely  a 
atory.  Its  front  pair  of  legs  are  terminated  by 
very  strong  and  heavy  pincers,  the  last  pair  by 
othera  narrow  and  weak.  To  extract  the  nour- 
ishment, it  tears  off  the  husk,  fibre  by  fibre^ 
from  that  end  in  which  the  three  eyes  are 
situated,  and  then  hammers  upon  one  of  them 
with  its  heavy  claws,  until  an  opening  is  effect- 
ed. It  then,  by  its  posterior  pincers  extracts  the 
wbite  albuminous  substance.  It  inhabits  deep 
burrows,  where  it  accumulates' Surprising^  quan- 
tities of  picked  fibre  of  cocoanut  husks,  on 
which  it  rests  as  on  a  bed.  Its  habits  are  diur- 
nal, but  every  night  it  is  said  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  sea,  perhaps  to  moisten  its  branohese.  It  is 
very  good  to  eat,  and  the  great  mass  of  fat  ac- 
cumulated under  the  tail  of  the  larger  oneh, 
sometimes  yields,  when  melted,  as  much  as  a 
quart  of  limped  oil.  They  are  esteemed  great 
delicaciea  and  are  fattened  for  the  table*— <- 
Bikmorty  149.    Mr,  Davidson^ 

BIBS  NIMRUD  is  seven  miles  from  Baby- 
kn.  According  to  Bunsen  the  bilingnal  in- 
Bcription  found  on  the  original  spot  by  Baw- 
linsott,  on  the  walls  of  the  temple,  among  the 
ruins  of  Birs  Nimrud,  teaches  us  that  this  build- 
ing which  forms  the  nucleus  of  that  mound, 
was  the  sanctuary  of  Merdaoh  (Mars)  erected 
by  Nabopalassar  and  Nabukodnossor.  The 
term  is  Turkish  and  means  the  tower  or  Akron 
of  Nimrod.  The  Jews  style  it  Nebuchadnezzar's 
prison.  It  was  considered  by  Niebuhr,  Bich 
and  othera  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Belua. — Bumen^  Vol,  IV.  p.  414» 

BIBS.  The  Q^mus  gives- Birs  as  the  name  of 
a  town  or  district  between  Hillah  and  Kufah, 
which  is  still  known ;  and  is  conjoined  with 
Babel,  in  the  Ghaldaic  Stdra  Rabba  of  the 
Babeans,  under  the  name  of  Barsif ;  whence  the 
Boronppo  of  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  au- 
dion,  directly  proceeds.«-Jf<^na?»'a  Traifels 
pp.  259  S02.  Bmsm,  Pol.  IV.f.  411.  JHcA^s 
JSuma  cfBabyhm^  p.  ii^ 


BIRT,  H.  Also  BRITA  and  BURT.  A  grant 
of  land  under  stipulations.  It  also  means  pro- 
prietary right* — JSUiot. 

BIRTHWORT,  Eng  Aristolochia  bracteata. 
Retz.  Roxb.  and  A,  longu,  is  the  long-eared 
birth  wort. 

BIRTH,  second  (or  twice  bom).  These  are 
terms  frequently  met  with  in  works  on  the 
hindu  people*  and  indicate  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  applied  has  received  the  zonnaar'or 
sacrificial  cord.  It  is  often  used  by  Sudra 
hindus  to  imply  conversion  of  heart.  See 
Hindu.  Poita.  Zonnaar. 

BIRUNI.  The  takhallus  or  nom-de  plume  of 
Abu  Rihan,  author  of  the  Tarikh-i-Hind,  or 
history  of  India,  A.  D.  1331.  See  Abu 
Rihan. 

BIRUN-JA8IF,  Pms.  Artemisia  vulga- 
ris.— Linn, 

BIS,  Hind.  Myricaria  Germnnica,  Salix 
albs,  S.  tetrasperma,  '♦  Kala  bisa,"  Hind.  Hip- 
pophae  rhamnoides. 

BISADiE  or  VesadsB  or  Besadae,  a  race  al- 
luded to  in  the  tract  of  Falladius  de  moribus 
Brachmanorum,  written  about  A.  D.  400  and 
the  same  name  is  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  a  simi- 
lar race  inhabiting  northern  India. 

BISAHAR.  This  range  of  mountains,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Western  Himalaya,  extends  for 
almost  sixty  miles  from  the  lofty  cluster  of 
Jumnotri  peaks  to  the  Sutlej  below  Shatul. 
The  Bisabur  peaks  range  in  heights  from 
16,982  to  20,916  feet,  the  highest  being  the 
peaks  of  Jumnotri.  Its  passes  are  from  14,891, 
to  16,035  feet  in  height.  The  great  mass  of 
this  range  is  granite.  The  people  speak  a 
Hindi  dialect.  See  Ladak.  Thoji-chanmo. 

BISAM,  Ger.  Musk. 

BISAMGURRY,  in  L.  84,**  42'  E.  and  L. 
19*'S3'N. 

BISATF,  Hind.  A  pedlar,  from  «*  Bisat/' 
Hind,  stock. — ML 

BISAWNETT,  in  li.  78**  89'  E.  and  L* 
18«  48^  N. 

BISATA.  A  group  of  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Ambergris  is  frequently  gathered  in 
considerable  lumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  Bisaya  group,  as  well 
as  mother  of  pearl,  tortoiseshell,  and  red  and 
black  coral,  of  the  latter  kind  of  which,  shafts 
occur  as  thick  as  the  finger  and  six  or  eight  feet 
long.—Walton'aState.p.  38-9.  See  India  318, 
358, 

BISCAYAN,  a  remnant,  Celtic  race  or  tribe 
in  the  south  of  France  who  preceded  the  Seri- 
ans  or  Cantabrians  in  Eurc^.  Soe  India, 
p.  314. 

BISCOITO,  Port.  Biscoot,  AngloHind. 
BiscottO)  also  Ctfdetta,  It.  Biscuit. 
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BISH-KOPIU. 


BISMQTH. 


BISCUITS. 

Skibstvebak Dan. 

Scheepsbeschuit  ...Dut. 


Biscuit Fb< 

Zweibach Ger. 

Biscoot .Hind. 


Biflcotto It. 

Oaletta 9, 

Bi^coito Port. 

Bort  Ssucher  ..    ...  Rus. 
Bizcocho,  Galletta...  Sp. 

Biscuit,  from  the  two  Latin  words  "  bis 
coctus/''  twice  baked,  is  an  anfermented  bread, 
which,  if  properly  prepared,  can  be  kept  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  hence  its  use  as  a 
common  form  of  bread  at  sea.  The  good 
quality  of  biscuits  depends  on  the  thorough 
kneading  of  the  dough,  and  its  subsequent 
division  into  portions  of  equal  size  and  thick- 
ness. That  supplied  to  the  Royal  Navy,  from 
England,  is  now  all  made  by  machinery,  but 
for  mercantile  ships,  it  is  ordinarily  made  by 
band. — Toml,  Faulk. 


sowa. 


BISEAY.— P  Polypodium  vulgare.- 

BISEN,  H.  A  powerful  tribe  of  rajputs  in 
Cawnpore  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  N.  W. 
P.  the  head  of  whom  is  the  rajah  of  Salempur 
Majjhauli. — Blliot,  Wilson. 

BISEKA,  in  L.  84°  55'  E.  and  L.  27^  28'  N, 

BISFAIJ,  Hind.  Folipodium,  species,  also 
Adiantum. 

BISH,  HiNJ).  Aconitum  ferox  ;  any  poison  ; 
Aconitum  ferox  and  other  species.  Pieces  of  4l!v?*^» 
the  roots  of  the  Aconitum  ferox,  *'  hish  •"  AH 
Singeea  bUh"  or  "  hishnah"  of  the  bazaars, 
may  be  used  medicinally,  but  its  highly  poison- 
ous effects  on  animal  life,  require  its  use  to  be 
had  recourse  to  with  the  greatest  precautions. 
-^Wall. 

BISHA,  T^ic.    Bambusa  baccifera. 

BISM-BANS,  Beng.  Beesha  Bheedii, 
Kunth. 

BISUEN  GANGA,  on  its  bank  is  built 
Badarinath,  in  L.  30^  46*  N.  L.  79^  32'  E. 

BISHENPOOR.  A  town  in  the  Burdwan 
district  of  Bengal,  in  Long.  B3''  33'  E.  and 
Lat.  27«  13' N. 

BISHKHAPBA,  Hind.  Primula  speciosa, 
also,  Trianthemum  pentandrum. 

BISH-KOPBA,  Hind.  Iguana  (Qu.  Bish 
Kobra,or  poison  cobra.)  Discussions  have  occur- 
red on  the  existence  of  a  lizard  found  in  Gaze- 
rat^  and  described  as  being  venomous,  **  Ohoor 
the  Hindoo  Patriot  calls  them  ;  Tttclthub  and 
Tuckoo  in  Bengal,  the  word  **  tuckoo"  being  in 
consonance  with  the  call  or  song  of  the  reptile. 
In  Baraitch  in  Oude,  it  is  called  Biskopra.  It 
is  flat,  about  1}  inch  in  breadth,  and  15  inches 
in  length,  with  a  head  very  like  a  snake's  in 
point  of  shape  ;  it  possesses  fangs  and  a  small 
dark-greenish  bag  under  the  tongue,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  teeth,  indicates  the  poison 
bag ;  it  is  a  venomous  looking  creature,  and 
possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  pugnacity 
of  the  venomous  snake  when  assailed.  This 
seems  a  popular  error  ;  a  venomous  lizard  is  an 
anomaly  unknown  in  creation.— ^« 


BISH-KUCHOO,  Bbng.  Arched  Arum  or 
Arum  fornicatum  ;  poisonous  Calla. 

BISHMAN,  B£K6.     Colocasia  cucullata. 

BISHNAK,  Nbp.   Aconitum  ferox.— Wall 

BISHNOWI. .  A  hindu  sect  in  Bohilcund 
and  the  Doab.  The  author  of  the  volume 
Tanbi-ul-jahilin  remarks  that  most  of  the 
teachers  of  the  dissenting  hindu  sects,  the 
Kabir  Panthi,  Par-nami,  Daud  panthi,  Sadh, 
Sat  nami,  Kalal  panthi,  and  Bishnavi,  have 
been  mahomedans.  The  Bishnavi  are  said  to 
'  have  been  founded  by  Bishno  a  Tuga  brahman, 
a  puoil  of  a  mahomedan  fakir. — (Ell.)  Profes- 
sor  Wilson  says  the  sect  is  of  growing  impori'- 
ance  io  some  parts  of  the  N.  W.  P.,  combining 
hindu  and  mahomedan  practices  and  belief, 
generally  terming  themselves  sheikhs,  but  add. 
ingthe  title  to  a  hindu  name. 

BISHOP  OP  BABYLON,  is  the  title  of 
the  Romish  prelate  for  the  Pashalic  of  Bagh- 
dad. 

BISHOP'S    SEED.    Seeds    of    Anethum 


BISHOP'S   WEED   SEED,  Eno.    Fruit 
of  Anethum  sowa. — Eoxb. 
Omuin '..  Tam. 


Aujown Hind. 

Aymaudum Can. 

SiBon  Ammi. — Lin, 


• '.Duck. 

Bishop's  weed  seed. 

Bishop's  weed  seed.  Sison  AmmL — Lin. 
These  well  known  cafminative  seeds  yield  by 
distillation  a  very  useful  oil  which  is  given 
medicinally,  as  a  stomachic.  The  distilled 
watier  is  used  as  a. carminative  in  every  nursery 
of  Madras  under  the  name  of  *'  Omum  Water." 
— Ainslie's  Mat.  Med.  p.  269. 

BISHULYUKURUNEB,  Beng.  Menis- 
permum  cordifoliiim. 

BISHUNPOOR,  in  L.  83^  30'  E.  and  L. 
27°  30'  N. 

BISHWU-TOOLUSEE,  Bekg.  Parsley 
stalked  Basil.     Ocimum  sanctum. 

BISINDIDL    Chekab,    Gardenia    retroa* 

perma. 

BISIR,  HiUD.    Pyrus  Kumaonensis. 

BIS  KHOPRA,  Sans.  DuK.  Trianthcma 
decandra*    T.  pentandra. 

BISLOOMBAH,--?  Colocynth. 

BISLOOMBHEE.— ?  Cncumis  paeudo-00- 
locynthis. 

BISHUMPSAG,  in  L.  79°  32'  E.  and  L. 
30°  81'  N. 

BISMUTH,  Eno. 


Bergstein Dut. 

Wiamuth Gbr. 

Bismutte It. 


Dutch.  Fb.  Sp. 

Bismuthum Lit. 

Wiamut ..Rca. 

Piedra  ii^ga 8p. 

Mr.  Piddington  found  bismuth  in  one 
of  the  ores  sent  him  from  the  antimony  mines 
near  Moulmeiu  ;  it  is  found  in  connection  witk 
silver  in  Burmah  and  has  been  obtained  in 
small  quantities  in  Kashmir  Jrom  the  Jammu 
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BISRU. 


BITTBB  GOURD. 


territory. — Mason, — Powell,  Hand-book  Eeon, 
Prod.  Punjab,  page  14. 

BISRUMGUNJ.    A  ghat  in  Bundelcund. 

6ISMILLA.H,  m^QS  literally,  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  mahomedans  never  commence  eat- 
ing without  saying  it.  It  is  often  used  by 
them,  also,  in  commencing  a  book  or  used  in 
rising  or  sitting  down  and  by  the  pious 
on  every  occasion,  however  unimportant.  It 
answers  to  tlie  christian  grace  before  meat. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  sacrificial  prayer  ;  directing 
the  victim's  face  towards  the  Kaahah^  the 
p€*rson  cuts  its  throat,  ejaculating,  **  BismtUah ! 
AUaku  Akbar  P*  The  camel  is  sacrificed  by 
thrusting  a  pointed  instrument  into  the  interval 
between  the  steruum  and  the  neck.  This 
anomaly  may  be  accounte(i  for  by  the  thickness 
and  hardness  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat. 
Burckhardt  makes  the  mahomedan  say,  when 
slaughtering  or  sacrificing,  *'  In  the  name  of 
the  most  merciful  God  1"  Mr.  Lane  justly  ob- 
serves that  the  attribute  of  mercy  is  omitted  on 
these  occasions. — Burton^s  Pilgrimage  to  Mec- 
eah.  Vol,  III.  «.  303. 

BISMILLAH-UR-RAHMAN  UR-RAHIM. 
In  the  name  of  the  merciful  and  clement  God,  a 
frequent  prayer  of  mahomedans.  Zamakshari, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Koran,  observes, 
Rahman  denotes  a  more  extensive  idea  than 
Raheem  ;  for  this  reason  people  say  in  speaking 
of  God,  '*  the  Merciful  (Ar  Rahman)  in  this 
world  and  the  next,"  and  "  the  clement  or 
compassionate,  (Ar  Raheem)  in  this  world." 
The  correct  pronounciation  to  a  European,  are 
Bisinillah  irruhroan  nirruheem,  the  words  are 
first  taught  to  mahomedan  children,  at  the  age 
of  four  years,  four  months  and  four  days,  with 
certain  ceremonies. — Herk. 


BISON.     Bibos  cavifrons. — Hodgson, 

Gouri  Gai Hind. 

JuDgli  Rhulga „ 

Peroo-maoo Gond. 


Ban-parali...    Mundlah. 

Gaoiya Mahr. 

Katu  Yeni Tah. 


Vana-go... Bsno. 

Kar-konah Can. 

Ban-gau..: Bbno. 

Biaon Eno. 

Qoar  Biaon...  >.* ...    „ 
Gear HuiD 

This  is  the  Bison  of  sportsmen  in  India 
which  inhabits  all  the  large  forests.  It  is  not 
a  true  bison.  It  is  the  Bos  Qour  of  Traill,  the 
B.  aaaeel  of  Horsfield.  Bibos  cavifrons  Hodg- 
son, and  BiboB  asseel,  Uorsfield,  are,  however^ 
separated  by  some  authors  and  the  term  bison 
is  very  indiscriminately  given  to  bovine  animals 
to  whom  it  does  not  pertain.  The  genus  Bison 
comprehends  two  living  species,  one  of  them 
European,  now  become  very  scarce  and  verging 
towards  extinction ;  the  other  American,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  advances  of  man,  still 
mnltitudinons. — Engl.  Cyc,  page  482.  Cai. 
Mwaewm,  India  H.  See  Bibos,  Bos,  Bovidee, 
Bttbalos,  Mammalia. 

BISBUy  Hind.    Cedrda  toona,  G.  serrate. 


BISSAHBLPALA,  Hind.  Diospyros  lotus  : 
The  fruit  is  sweet  and  pleasant^ 

BIST  AN.     See  Kandahar. 

BISTARUK,  Beng.    Lettsomia  nervosa. 

BISULPHURET  op  ARSENIC.  Realgai; ; 
Mansil,  Ked-sulphuret  of  Arsenic  One  kind 
*'  noush&dar  k^^nf  from  Lahore  and  Amritsar, 
might  be  confounded  with  sal  ammoniac  by  its 
name,  and  lead  to  injurious  results  Kani, 
means  of  the  mines.     See  Arsenic. 

BISVVA.  BISWAN,  Hind.  In  the  Central 
Doab,  the  twentirth  part  of  a  bhigah.  Each 
estate  or  villdge  is  considered  an  integer  of  one 
bhigati,  which  is  sub-divided  into  numerous 
biawa  or  biswansi,  to  show  the  right  of  any 
particular  villager.  The  As  of  the  Romans  was 
similarly  used^thus  "  heres  ex  semnncia/'  heir 
to  1-24:  h  ;  '*  heres  ex  dodrante,"  heir  to  fths ; 
**  heres  ex  asse''  sole  proprietors  <—j^/^m>^. 

BITARTRATE  of  POTASH,  Eno.  Po- 
tassse  bitartras. 

BIT  OR  Bin,  Tam.  Dalbergia  sissoides  ; 
generic  and  used  for  all  the  species  of  Dalbergia. 

BITIKH,  Arab.    Musk  melon. 
BIT-LABAN,  Hind. 

Suuchul Gnz.  I  Sochal Hum. 

KaU-namak Hind.  |  Bit  Noben ,/ 

A  medicinal  salt  prepared  by  melting  to- ' 
gether  for  about  6  or  7  hours,  in  an  earthen  pot, 
an  impure  muriate  of  sodn,  called  samur,  and 
emblic  myrobolans  {Hind,  Ouz.  Aoonla,  An* 
velcutty),  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-six  ounces 
of  the  muriate,  to  tweniy  ounces  of  the  dried 
myrobolans.  It  is  met  with  in  most  Indian 
bnzars,  and  is  used  by  native  practitioners  as  a 
tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  gout,  as  a  stimulynt  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  &c. — Faulkner*  Ainslie, 

BITLIS,  a  town  near  Kufra. 

BIT-MIAKI,  Can.    Bustard:    Otis  tarda. 

BISHNUVE,  the  most  common  brahmin 
sect  in  the  desert  and  in  Sind.  The  doctrines  of 
Menu  with  them  go  for  as  much  as  they  are 
worth  iu  the  desert,  where  ''  they  are  a  law 
into  themselves."  They  wear  the  junnoo,  or 
badge  of  their  tribe,  but  it  here  eeases  to  be  a 
mark  of  clerical  distinction,  as  Do  drones  are 
respected  ;  they  cultivate,  tend  cattle,  and 
barter  their  superfluous  ghee  for  other  neoea- 
saries, — Tod's  RcQasihan^  Vol,  IL  p.  from  819 
to  321. 

BITNOBEN.    SeeBitlaban. 

BITTER  ALOES,  Eno.    Aloes. 

BITTER  APPELEN,  Dut.    Colocynth. 

BITTER  APPLE,  Eno.    Colocynth. 

BITTER  CASSAVA,  Eno.  Janipha  mani- 
hot,    Kth. 

BITTER  GOURD.      Trichosantbes   cucu* 


merma. 
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BITUME  I)E  JUDEE. 


BIXl  ORSLLiJ^A. 


BITTER    HEEBS.     Exod.    xii-    and   8 
Numb.  iv.  ii, 

Mururim.  Reb. 

The  Jews  were  ordered  to  eat   tbe    passover 
with  bitter  herbs. 


BITUMEN,  En  a. 

Jodenlym DuT. 

Aephalte £no« 

Petroleum »t 

BHumedejadee Fr* 


Bitumen  Judfticum  Lat. 

Miuak-tauah...  Malat. 

Nift-i-ruini Pem. 

Aspbalto Port. 

Ger.  lAsfiiU Rus, 

Lat.  lAsfalto Sp. 


Judenpech 
Asphaltum 

This  name  is  applied  to  several  combustible 


BITTEKN,   Ekg.  Isaiah  xiv.  23,  xxxiv.  U, 

Zep.  ii.i4   has  been    intej;preted  to  be  a  I     .^;;;;^  ^ 

otter.    1  he  arable  ver-     , ,    _   _. ,      .,,     ,,      ., 


ano 

bitteru,^an  owl  and  au 

sion  makes  it  al-Houbara. 

BITTERS.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  bitter 
substances  apjpear  to  be  regarded  by  people  as 
febrifuges.  The  beautiful  Menyanthes  trifoliata 
and  the  Tormentil  are  as  popular,  in  northern 
regions,  as  the  Cliiretta  and  its  various  substi- 
tutes iu  tropical  countries  of  the  East.  Such 
remedies  were  iu  great  repute  in  regular  prac- 
tice before  the  discovery  of  quinine.  Al* 
though,  however,  they  act  as  tonics  and  im- 
provers of  digestion,  and  are  admirable  adju- 
vants of  the  true  antiperiodics,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  possess  any  strictly  antiperiodic 
virtues  of  themselves.  In  this  respect,  they 
bear  very  much  the  same  relation  to  true  febri- 
fuges, as  salicine  does  to  quinine.  Most  of 
them  will  be  found  enumerated  under  their  res- 
pective heads,  and  il  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  that,  of  the  MncUaginous  Bitters,  the 

chief  is  the  Golunchai  and  two  others  are  the 

Baobab,  and  Cetraria.    Arovxiatic  Biiteis  were 

formerly  in  high  repute,  but  have  Intterly  fallen 

into  disuse  as  febrifuges.  India  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  particularly  rich  in  them,  and  it  is  a 

curious   fact   connected   with   them   that   the 

species  of  Galipia  yielding  Angustura  bark,  is 

more  esteemed  by  the   natives  of  the  Cinchona 

countries   than  the  true  bark.     Dr.   Hancock 

gave  very  strong  evidence  in  its  favor.    Bitters 

containing  Alkaloids  or   Tannin  area  class 

coutaiiiing  all  the  most  important  antiperiodics, 

and   the  most   valuable  of  them   all  is  quinine.  I  («)%;;ii,cET,^witrrose  cobbed'' flowew,  cuflil 


character,    such   as   mineral    pitch,  earth  oil, 
petroleum.  Naphtha  Maltha   and  sea- wax,  the 
properties  of  which  greatly  vary  with  regard  to 
fluidity  and  colour.     At  ilit,  the  Is  of   Hero- 
dotus near  Babylon,  it   is  very   abundant   and 
ancient   geographers   suppose  that    the  Baby- 
lohians  obtained   here  their  bitumen  used   as 
cement  for  fastening  their  bricks.     Arrinn  sajs 
that  the  temple  of  Belus  was  of  brick  cemented 
with  asphaltus.   It  is  a  product  of  the  districts 
in  the  North  West  of  Persia  where,  at  the  town 
ofAi,  the  Momai   is  produce^!. — McCulloch ; 
Skinner,    Vol,  II.  p,  118.    Mignan^p.  166. 
Faulkner,  Eng,    Cyc.      See    Hit;     Momai i 
Maltha  ;  Naptha  ;  PetroLum. 

BITU-MTAKA,  Tel.  Bustard  :  Otis  tanla. 
BITTURNEE.     A  river  near  Akoda  pudda 
in  Balasore. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL,     See  Coal. 
BIUM,  Tel.     Oryza  sativa  :  Hice. 
BIXA  ORELLANA,  Linn.  Roxb.  W.  ^  A. 

Var,  p,  Indica* 

Latkau...  ...Beng.  Hind.     Kisreo. Mahr 

Thi-dew Burm.  Kasiimba-kling..  Malay. 

Thi-den-pan „  Kuruogu  miiDga....BlA 

Euppa  Manhala  ....Can*  leal 


Kisti Dekh. 

Anotto,  Anatto;  Araotto 

treo,  Rocon .£no. 

Heart-leaved  Araatto  „ 

Gapurji ...Hind. 

...Hind. 


Raha-gaha Sinoh. 

Kuragn  manjal  ...Tam. 
Mangi  nati  manxn  ,» 
Sappr^h  maram...  ^ 
Jafra  Cbetta Tel 


Caw  purji, 

TIfpre    are     two  varieties    of    this    plant, 


No  Indian  tree  comes  so  near  the  Cinchonas 
iu  its  botanical  afiinities  as  the  Hymcuodictyon 
excelsum.   As  one  of  its  chief  habitats   is  the 


an  exemplification,  if  iis  virtues  were  found  to 
be  really  considerable,  of  a  favourite  notion 
with  some,  tbat  along  with  the  bane,  nature 
always  supplies  the   antidote.    Antrinyent  Bit" 


\hted  in  the  west  Indies,  and  /3.  Indica,  with 
white  flowers  cultivated  in  Indra  The  pulp 
cf  its  seeds  forms  the  arnotto  of  commerce  used 


pctikntial  junglee  of  Goomsoor.  this  would  be    3,  ^  jy^  for  cheese  and  cloths.   The  dye  of  the 


Indian  variety  is  neither  so  abundant  nor  to 
good  as  that  of  the  west  At  the  Madras  Exhi- 
bition of  1855,  several  specimens  of  Anatto 
were  exhibited.    The  plant 's  cultivated  in  Sin- 


^c?'*.and   substances  containing  much  tannin,    gapoVe,  in  Mysore  and  in  the  Northern  parts  of 
have  long   been  used   m   Lurope   as  febnfu-    i,,^^^     j),    koxburgh  remarked  that  this  plant 

appears  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  in  the  im- 


ges. — Ind*  Ann.  lied,  Sci.  for  April  185G, 
p.  381. 

BITTER    SEVILLE    ORANGE.     Citrus 
fulgaris. 

■  BITTI,    Can.     Dalbergia    latifolia.    Dal- 
bergia  sissoides. 

BIITER    ALMONDS,    arc  poisonous    to 
wild  beasts : 

BITUME  DE  JUDEE,  Fb.  Bilumer. 
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mature  plant,  the  fl<wers  are  white  and  the  lotH 
mature  capsule,  green ;  wliile  in  the  plant 
from  West  Indian  seed  the  flowers  are  rose 
coloured  and  the  immature  seed  vessel  red  t 
and  the  Eastern  plants  do  not  furnish  so  much 
or  of  so  good  a  color.  Dr.  McClelland  men* 
tions  that  Btjca  orellana,  (Thee-detv),  or  Ar- 
notto ^  is  largely  cultivated  all  over  Tegu  for  the 


BLACK. 


BLACK  LEAD. 


red  and  yellow  dyeing  properties  of  its  capsule. 
It  is  found  in  sU  the  bazaars,  and  in  those  of 
Bengal  under  the  name  of  LaUkan.  It  is  a 
farorite  dye  with  the  Burmese,  and  might  be« 
come  a  product  of  some  importance.  It  is 
this  species  of  Bixa  which  is  now  so  largely 
grown  for  its  dye.  The  dry  hard  paste  is  also 
found  to  be  the  best  of  all  ingredients  for 
ioB parting  a  golden  tint  to  cheese  and  butter. 
The  Spanish  Americans  mix  it  with  their 
chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  rich 
hue.  The  dye  is  usually  prepared  by  macerat- 
ing the  pods  in  boiling  water  for  a  week  or 
longer.  When  they  begin  to  ferment,  the 
seeds  ought  to  be  strongly  stirred  and  bruised 
with  wooden  pestles  to  promote  the  separation 
of  the  red  skins.  This  process  is  repeated 
several  times,  till  the  seeds  are  left  white.  The 
liquor,  passed  through  close  cane  sieves,  pretty 
thick,  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  a  very  bad 
smelC  19  received  into  coppers.  In  boiling,  it 
throws  up  its  coloring  matter  to  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  scum,  which  is  taken  off,  saved 
in  large  pans,  and  afterwards  boiled  down  to  a 
due  consistence,  and  then  made  up,  when  soft, 
into  balls  or  cakes  of  two  or  three  pounds 
weight.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain  of 
Amotto  for  home  consumption  are  from 
200,000  to  300,000  lb?,  per  annum.  The 
plant  is  grown  in  Dacca  and  other  parts  of 
India  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  At  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Ton- 
gataboo,  Rio  Janeiro,  Peru  and  Zanzibar,  the 
Amotto  is  ndw  an  indigenous  shrub  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  pro- 
duping  oblong  heavy  pods,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  a  chesnut.  Within  this  there  are 
generally  thirty  or  forty-  irregularly  formed 
aeeds^  which  are  enveloped  in  a  pulp  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  a.  fragrant  i&m^W. —SimnwrnT s 
Commercial  Prodiicls^p.  448.  RoxK  Vol  IL 
p.  581.  roigt.  p.  S6  Br-  McGlelland-  See 
Anatto,  Dy^B. 

plZTJNJI,  a  Beluch  tribe.  See  Kelnt. 

BJELKA.  Ru:J.  Calabar  skins. 

BLACHA,  Bus.  Tin. 

FLACK,  Ivory  black  ;  Lamp  black  ;  Smoke 

black. 

Nek-Nek BCRM. 


.Hind. 


Karpft 

Karpu  .«.../ 

Kara 


.. 


Tel. 
'Jam. 


IC^jil »> 

The  subtancfcs  which  arc  commonly  so  named. 

Are    Ivory  bUck,  lamp-black  and  smoke  black. 

Smoke  black  is  prepared  by    ihe  combustion  of 

ditferent   resinous   bodies,  especially   of  pitch. 

This  substance  is  b\imed  in  large  pans  under  a 
dome  or  chimnpy,  within  which  cloths  are  sus- 
pended to  which  iheeoot  becomes  attached.  It 
18  employed  only  in  the  arts,  in  the  manufacture 
of  printer's  ink,  and  of  blacking  for  shoes,  &c. 


Amongst  mahomedan  women,  the  Kajil  is 
largely  used  for  painting  the  eye-lashes.  The 
Indian  ink  or  China- ink  is  made  from  lamp 
black. — 0  Shaughneasy^  page  61 8. 

BLACK,  Stt.  Ink. 

BLACK  AMBER,  See  Jet. 

BLACK  BRYONY.     See  Bioscoreacew. 

BLACKBURNIA  MONODELPHA.-iJoA-i. 

A  large  erect  timber  tree,  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Northern  Circars. 
The  wood  is  white,  close-grained,  and  durable; 
and  employed  by  the  natives  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  It  ilowers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  season. — Roxh  FL  Inch  Vol.  L  p.  4)5. 

BLACKBURN  [A  IMRMATA.  A  hard  yel- 
low wood  of  Norfolk  Island,  much  used  for 
making  household  furniture.— TTep^^eZ's  Lid. 
Arch,  VolILp,  282. 

BL\CKDAMMAETREE.  Eng.  Canarium 
strictum.— 7?oj;6. 

BLACK  DERBOUNof  the  mountains  of 
Arabia  and  South  of  Syria,  is  supposed  to  be 
the*  wolf,  Canis  aureus.     See  Cnnis. 

BLA(;K-DYfi  PLANTS.  See  Biospyroi 
mollif>y  also  Dyes. 

BLACK-DYE,  for  hair,  a  solution  of  Hypc- 
sulphate  of  Soda. 

BLACK  EBONY  WOOD.  DiospyroF,  spe- 
cies.   See  Dio8pyro5«,  Ebony,  Furniture. 

BLACK  GRAM.     Dolichos  uniflorus. 

BLACK  HELLEBORE,  llelleborus  niger. 

BLACK  HOLE  of  Calcutta,  was  the  southern 
end  of  the  barrack  of  the  old  fort.  Bv  order  of 
nabob  8uraj-ud  Dowlah,  in  June  1756,  146 
Englishmen  were  thrust  into  the  room,  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  old  fort,  18  feet  high;  18 
wide  and  14  deep,  and  before  morning,  123  of 
them  had  perished.  The  black  hole  was  at  the 
corner  of  tank  square^  close  to  the  place  where, 
in  1834,  was  Lyell,  Mackintosh  &  Co.*s  OfRce. 

BLACK  HORSK  SHOE  BAT  of  Singapore 
is  the  fihinolophus  morio.     ^ee  Cheiroptera. 

BLACKING, 

Noir  (de  cordonnier)  Fa.  |  Nero-da- ogner-le- 

Scbuschwarze Gbr.  |      acarpe ...It. 

Wichse f,     I  Negro-de  zapatos Sp. 

This  is  used  in  the  blacking  of  leather  arti- 
cles. The  principal  ingredients  are  oil,  vinegar , 
ivory,  galls,  copperas,  black,  or  some  other  sort 
of  blacking  matter. — Toinlinsoii. 


BLACK  LEAD,  Eng. 


5 


Potlut  or  Potloot.,..DuT. 

Grapluto Eno. 

Plumbago Lat. 

Mine-de-plomb  noir.  Fa. 

Ploinb-de-miue ,i 

Pote-lot „ 

Pottloth .G». 

Koissbley ,>    | 


Miniera  di  piombo...  It. 

fiombaggiue f, 

Corczolo ,,  j 

Piedra  mineral  de 

plomo Sp. 

Karri  J&m Taut. 

Nalla  3isam  itf . . .  m  i  .T£Ih 


BLACK  PSPPER. 


BLACKWOOD. 


This  mineral  is  of  a  dark  steel-grey  colour^ 
and  a  metallic  lustre  ;  it  is  soft,  has  a  greasy 
feel,  and  leaves  a  dark  coloured  line  when 
drawn  along  paper.  It  is  a  carburet  of  iron 
^nd  when  pure,  sells  at  30  shillings  the  pound, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  for 
making  crucibles,  in  compositions  for  protect-' 
ing  iron  from  rusting,  and  for  diminishing 
friction  in  machinery.  The  best  pluoabago 
was  that  procured  near  Borrowdale  in  Cum- 
berland, It  has  also  been  largely  worked 
in  America.  Ceylon  largely  produces  it,  also 
Travancore  and  Vizianagram.  It  occurs  in 
veinsy  and  in  kidney  shaped  lumps,  in  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  and  their  subordinate  rocks,  but 
that  at  Borrowdale  occurs  in  transition  slate. — 
Fa/uXk.  Toml,  Statistics  of  Commerce.  See  Car- 
buret of  Iron  ;  Graphite  ;  Plumbago  ;  Curbon. 

BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS. 


Lapii}-negro Port. 

Kara-naschu Rns. 

Lapis-uegro  . Sp. 

Karri  lam  pencil...  Tam. 
Nalla  Sisa  pencil  ...  Tel. 


Potlootpennen Dut. 

Pencils Enq. 

Crayons-noirs...-  ...  Fb. 

Bleyatifte 6eb. 

Surm^ke  kalm...  Hi^D. 
Lapia-nero .....It. 

These  are  formed  of  black-lead,  laid  in  cedar 
and  other  woods.  They  are  imported  into  India 
from  Britain. — Faulkner^  McCulloch, 

BLACK  PEPPER  VINE,  Eng.  Piper  ni- 
gram.-— i^n/t.    See  Pepper. 

BLACK  RACE.  The  Kara-chi  or  Karatchi. 

Black  sea.  a  sea  on  the  N.  Western 
side  of  Asia,  forming,  in  part,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Asia  and  Eutope.  See  Kalmuck ;  Tigris. 

BLACK  SES.KMUM  SETSDS.  Kala  til ; 
white  Sesamum  seisda,  Suffed  til,  Hikd.  Sesa- 
mum  orientale. 

BLACK  MACAQUE  of  Japan  and  Philip- 
pines, Macacus  Niger.  See  Simiadse.  Mammalia. 

BLACK  MISSI.  Anglo-Iiind.  See  Hira- 
kasaeas 

BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  the  Mahabun.  See 
Punjab. 

BLACK  PAGODA,  a  name  of  Kanarak. 
See  Orisaa. 


BLACK  PEPPER,  Eno, 

Filfil  aswad Ar. 

Hicha Bali. 

Hut-eeaou CiHN. 

Gammiria Sivo. 

Je opar ^. ••«  %*•   ... ...x^uT. 

Poivre Pb, 

Sohwarzen  pf offer.  Qeb. 
Kala-mir'ch ITiitd. 


Piper- nigrum Lat. 

Lada....*.  ...*.  ...Malay. 

Lada-itam „ 

Sahan Palembakq. 

Pilfil-i-Siah Pebs. 

Pimenta Poet. 

M&richa.  SAKS.JAy.MAL. 
Pimienta ••«... Sp. 


Gol-mirch »       Karri  MoUagu Tam. 

Fepenero.* ...It.  I  Nalla  Mirialu Tbl. 

This   8mall>  pungent,  aromatic  fruit,  is  the 

Jroduct  of  the  Piper  nigrum  grown  in  Malabar, 
[alacca,  Siam  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago.   See  Pepper. 


BLACKSMITH. 

Lobar Hind, 

The  blacksmiths  of  India  are  of  the  idol 
worshipping  race.  They  are  one  of  the  fi?e 
artizans  who  wear  the  zonar  or  poitu  or  sacred 
stringy  the  other  four  beiug  the  gold-smith, 
stone-cutter,  carpenter  and  brass-smith.  See 
Hindoo,  Kammaleri  Polyandry. 

BLACK  SOIL,  or  Black  cotton  soil  or 
cotton  aoily  of  southern  India  is  met  with  in 
great  tracts  of  country.  It  is  remarkable  for 
permanence  of  fertility,  yielding  cropa  without 
manure  for  a  thousand  years,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  decomposed  trap,  but  otheps  regard  it  as  a 
true  alluvium,  deposited  from  still  water*  It 
is  called  Begur  in  Hmdi. 

BLACK  TOWN,  the  northern  district  of 
Madras.     It  has  all  the  mercantile  commanitv. 

BLACK  STONE,  the  Hajar-ul-aswad  of 
the  mahomedans,  now  lying  at  Mecca,  is  fabled 
to  have  fallen  from  paradise,  wiih  Adam.  It  is 
kissed  by  each  pilgrim.   '  See  Hajar. 

BLACK  VEGETABLE  DYE.    See  Dyea. 

BLACKWELLIA.  A  genus  of  planU  <rf 
the  order  Homaliaceas,  of  which  B.  spiralb :  eey- 
lanica,  fcBtida,  propinque,  Cochinchinensis,  pani- 
culata,  Nepalensis^  tomentosa  and  padiflora  oc- 
cur in  ludia. — Voifft,  64, 

BLACKWELLIA  CEYLANICA.  Gardner. 
B,  tetandia,  W.  I.  t.  1851.  |  Leeyang-gass...  SusoH. 

This  grows  in  the  moister  parts  of  Ceylon  up 
to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  It  attains  a 
height  of  30  to  40  (eei.^Thw.  Enum.  PI. 
ZtyU  Vol  I,  p.  79. 

BLACKWELLIA  TOMENTOSA,  VerU. 
My  oak  kyau.    Burk. 

Wood  tough,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  pro^P 
duce  of  British  Burmah  ;  used  for  the  teeth  of 
harrows.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  56.  Id  a 
full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  70  feet,  and 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  6  feet.  It  sells  at  12  annaa  per  cubic  foot. 
— J)r,  Brandts. 

BLACKWOOD,  Eno. 


Biti Can. 

ludian  Blackwood... £iro. 

Rosewood. „ 

Sisam Qua. 

Siaam «•. ..  ...Hind. 


BHSal 

£ru  potta ^  ..Tav. 

Biti-maram ^...    ,, 

Irugudu  chfitta Tjkl. 


This  is  a  commercial  term  for  several  dark 
coloured  timbers.    Every  locality  liai  »  wood 
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fiLACKWOOD  FURNITURE. 


BLANKET. 


which  is  known  by  this  name.  The  timber  known 
in  Britain  as  East  Indi^ti  Blackwood  is  from 
the  Dalbergia  latifoli a,  called  Blackwood  tree  by 
the  English  and  Sit  Sal  by  the  naiives  of 
the  Malabar  Coast,  where  it  grows  to  an  im- 
mense size.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  and  lar^iC 
branches  is  extensively  used  for  making  furni- 
ture ;  it  is  heavy,  sinking  in  water,  close  grain** 
ed,  of  a  greenish  black  colour,  with  lighter 
coloured  veins  running  in  various  directions, 
and  takes  a  fine  polish. — The  wood  called,  in 
Bombay,  Seesum,  however  is  probably  the  timber 
of  two  different  species  of  DcUberffia,  which  grow 
in  various  parts  of  India.  Bombay  Blackwood 
is  brought  to  Bombay  from  the  Malabar  Coast, 
and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bouse* 
hold  furniture.  Dr.  Gleghorn,  in  bis  reports, 
recognises  under  this  name  only  the  Dalbergia 
latifolia  and  it,  vrith  the  D.  sissoides,  are  likely 
the  only  trees  from  which  the  Bombay  Black 
wood  is  obtained. — Dr,  CUghom,  Dr,  McClel- 
land^ Mr,  Faulkner^  Holtzappfel.  See  Black- 
wood Purniture  ;  Furniiurc ,  Rose-wood. 

BLACKWOOD  OR  ROSEWOOD  FURNI- 
TURE.— In  the  Bombay  furniture  manufac- 
ture, blackwood  is  the  material  almost  always 
employed ^it  is  brought  from  Cochin  and  other 
places  lower  down  on  tlie  Malabar  Coast.  It 
sells  for  about  the  same  price  as  teak — it  is  a 
brittle,  opened-grained  wood,  not  at  all  a  fa- 
vourite with  cabinet-makers  at  home,  where  the 
highest  prices  ever  realised  for  it  in  the  state  of 
log  were  about  £10  per  ton.  The  principal 
furniture  dealers  in  Bombay,  are  Parsees,  mostly 
from  Guzerat.  The  pattern  meant  to  be  carved 
is  first  carefully  drawn  on  paper — then  on  the 
wood.  The  tools  used  are  the  native  adze, 
chisel,  and  drill — the  centre-bit  and  other  tools 
of  English  pattern,  from  which  so  much  assist- 
ance might  be  obtained,  are  never  resorted  to. 
The  general  design  of  the  various  pieces  of 
fymiture  is  mostly  excellent,  the  patterns  elegant 
and  tasteful  :  the  finish  for  the  most  part  is 
poor, — the  joinery  always  execrable.  Conceal- 
ed joints  never  seem  to  be  thought  of — ^pins 
which  might  be  kept  out  of  view  are  made  as 
oonspicuous  as  possible,  and  great  clumsy  screw 
nails,  which  might,  without  trouble,  be  hid,  are 
fully  exposed  to  view.  Considerable  quantities 
of  blackwood  furniture  are  sent  to  England 
annually  by  residents  in  Bombay  for  their  own 
after  use,  or  for  the  service  of  friends  :  it  is  pack- 
ed np  without  being  jointed  or  polished,  and  is 
put  together  by  English  workmen,  who  it  is  be- 
lieved, think  but  lightly  of  its  merits.  There 
were,  in  1850,  six  principal  furniture  shops  in 
Bombay.  They  keep  from  five  to  ten  work- 
men each,  and  probably  turned  out  Rs.  26,000 
to  Bs.  30,000  worth  of  furniture  amongst 
them  annually.  The  following  were  the  prices 
of  the  principal  articles  mftnafactured  :-« 


Round  Tal)le.  from  S 
to  8  feet  I  n  diame- 
ter      ...  ..    30 
Round   Teapoys,    9 

feet  ditto,  per  pair  16 
Card  THble  do  50 
Flower  Standi  do  fiO 
Her  Tables  do  100 
Conversation 

Softti  do      100 

Sofa  Couoliea  do      140 
Music  Book 

Cases  do       80 

Easy  Chairs  each      10 

Low  Chairs  each        35 

Drawing  Koom  Chair% 

with  damask 

cushions  6 


Bi. 


to    80 

to  25 
to  60 
to  100 
to  l&O 

to  I'M 
to  200 

to  140 
to  50 
to    M 


to    10 


Drening  Tables. 
Bide  Boards,  eica 
Screens,  each 
Wardrobes,  each 
Clothes,  PrcMct, 
Bedsteads,  each 
Writing  Tables,  each 
Bed  Uoom  Couches, 

per  (Mir 
CliiiToniers,   each 
Sofa  Tables,  per  pair 
Dining  Table,  In 

pieces 
Chcbts  of  Drawers, 

each 
'  Music  Stands,  per 

p.iir 


Rs. 

8  to    76 


86  to 
80  to 
46  to 
S5to 
50  to  200 
50  to  100 


70 
7« 
75 
46 


40  to  60 

6Uto  80 

60  to  90 

40  to  50 

S5to  SO 

SOto  50 


See  Arts  and  Manufactures  ;  Beati  Maram  ; 
Dalbergia  latifolia  ;  D.  sissoides.  Forests  of 
India.     Furniture. 

BLADDPm  SENNA.     Colutea. 

BLAINVILLEA  LATIFOLIA,  D.  C. 

Verbcsinia  layenia,  Box.  iii.  442. 

A  plant  of  Dindigul,  Malabar  and  Monghyr. 
with  a  faint  pleasant  aromatic  smelK-^  Fbi^^. 
411. 

BLAIR.  Lieutenant  Arcbibsld  Blair,  K. 
N.  in  1789  and  1790  made  a  circuit  of  the 
entire  Andaman  archfpelago,  and  embodied  the 
result  of  his  researches  in  general  charts,  plans, 
and  a  report  containing  useful  information  for 
mariners.  The  islands  are  indented  by  numer- 
ous bays  and  inlets.  Some  plsces  may  be  dis- 
tinguished afar  off  by  white  cliffs,  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea. 

BLAKANG  MATL  A  barren  island,  near 
SingHpore,  about  2^  miles  long,  and  808  feet 
in  height. 

BLANAH.  Malay.  In  Burma,  a  well-known 
palaiable  fish. 

BLANC  DE  BALEINE.  Fr.  Spermaceti. 

BLAN(  UAED,  Sidney  Laman,  for  some- 
time editor  of  the  Mofumliu  ;  son  of  the  cele- 
brated literature,  Laman  Blanchard. 

BLANCO,  Cape,  on  the  Coast  of  Palestine, 
near  Cassarea. 

BLANKET. 

Kambli...Guz.  Hind,  Tam.  |  E&mftl.... Malay 

Kami  chadr „      |  Jamkhana Tel' 

• 

A  soft  loosely  woven  woollen  stuff,  used  as  a 
bed  covering  by  night  and  cloak  by  day.  Most 
of  the  blankets  ipanufactured  in  India,  are  of  a 
coarse  description,  and  are  only  used  by  the 
poorer  natives.  English  blankets  being  in 
general  request,  are  largely  imported*  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1851,  blankets  were 
shown,  manufactured  nt  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore, 
from  half  bred  merino  wool,  half  bred  but  wool, 
warp  woof  mundium  wool,  common  country 
wool  and  mundium  wool. 

The  white  blankets  made  at  Bampur  in  the 
Western  Himalaya  and  known  as  the  Bampur 
chadr   are  sold  at  43    and   upwards.    The 
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BLEACHING. 


BLIOfllA  SAPIDA. 


oumblies,  made  in  tbe  Ceded  Districts  are  of  a 
superior  texture. 

fiL\R,  Hind,  in  Multan,  an  old  mound 
yielding  saltpetre  earth. 

BLASSES-BOSE.  Geb.     See  Bose. 

BLATTA  ORIENTALIS,  Cockroach.  This 
insect  is  very  troublesome  in  many  bouses  and 
in  ships  ;  lodging  in  cup  boards,  presses,  and 
amongst  books,  and  soiling  by  their  exuvia 
whatever  th6y  approach, 

BLATII.  Ma  LEAL.  Sonneratia  acida. — 
JLinn, 

BLAUHOLZ.  Ger.   Logwood. 

BLEACHING. 


Nikharna Hind. 

Khombi  karoa  .. ., ,, 


Salavy     ponnookiradoo. 

Tam. 


In  India,  the  substances  present  in  goods 
which  oppose  the  bleaching  process  are  first 
removed  by  scouring  in  an  alkaline  lye  ;  after- 
wards, natives  usually  have  recourse  to  dung- 
ing the  cloths  which  are  to  be  bleached  and 
steaming  them  over  the  mouth  of  an  earthern 
pot  set  in  a  clay  fire  plaee,  but  little  science 
enters  into  the  process  and  generally  the 
goods  suffer  much  from  the  water  in  which 
they  are  scoured  being  over  charged  with 
lime.  Mr.  Rohde  tells  us  that  bleached  cloth, 
particularly  in  tents,  is  far  less  durable  than 
that  which  has  merely  had  the  dressing  and 
fiith  thoroughly  removed  by  washing,  this 
is  easily  explained  as  cotton  goods  have 
a  certain  resinous  substance  in  them  that 
obstructs  the  absorption  of  moisture.  Be- 
sides .the  removal  of  this,  cloth  sustains  much 
damage  from  the  abuse  of  the  caustic  lye  bath  ; 
cloths  should  be  scoured  more  than  once  at  in- 
tervals during  the  process  of  bleaching,  as  many 
of  the  substances  cannot  be  removed  but  after 
exposure  to  the  light  and  air. 

Wool  also  is  protected  by  a  peculiar  varnish 
exceeding  three  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  which 
must  be  removed  by  scouring,  warm  hot  boil-* 
iiig  water  must  be  employed.  Wool  is  further 
bleaehed  by  sulphuring  either  in  close  cham- 
bers in  which  sulphur  is  burnt,  or  by  the 
sulphuric  bath  ;  in  either  case,  it  acquires  a 
brillleness  which  must  be  removed  by  washing 
in  soap  and  water. — (Rohde  Af.  8,  S.) 

According  to  Dr.  Royle  some  places  which 
are  also  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  such 
as  Dacca  and  Baroche,  are  famous  for  their 
bleaching,  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  excel- 
lency of  the  water  in  the  neiohbourhood  of  these 
places.  At  Dccca,  fine  muslins  are  merely,  steep- 
ed in  water,  other  cloths  are  first  washed.  But 
all,  of  whatever  texture  they  may  be,  are  next 
immersed  for  some  hours  in  an  alkaline  lye  com- 
posed .of  soap  and  of  "  sajse  mattee,"  that  is, 
impure  carbonate  of  sofla.  They  are  then 
spread  over  the  grass,  and  occasionally  sprinkled 


wiih  water,  and  when  half  dried  are  removed 
to  tho  boiling-house  in  order  to  be  steamed. 
This  is  effected  by  twisting  the  cloths  into  the 
form  of  loose  bundles  and  placing  them  upon  a 
broad  day  platform,  which  is  on  a  level  with, 
and  surrounds,  the  neck  of  a  boiler,  sunk  into 
the  ground.  They  are  then  arranged  in  circu- 
lar layers,  one  above  the  other,  around  a  bamboo 
tube,  which  is  kept  uprij^ht  by  means  of  trans- 
verse supporters  projecting  from  it,  the  whole 
forming  a  conical  pile  that  rises  to  a  height  of 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  boiler.  The  fire  it 
kindled  in  the  excavation  below,  and  as  the 
ebullition  of  the  water  proceeds,  the  steav  dif- 
fuses itself  through  the  mass  of  the  cloths 
above,  swelling  by  its  high  temperature  the 
Nana  padam. TmL'  I  threads  of  the  latter.  Ihe  operation  of  steam- 
ing is  commenced  in  the  evening,  and  continued 
ail  night  till  the  following  morning.  The. 
cloths  are  then  removed  from  the  boiler,  steeped 
in  alkaline  lye,  and  spread  on  the  grass  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  again  steamed  at  night. 
These  alternate  processes  of  baching  and  croJU 
ing^  as  they  are  technically  called,  during  the 
day,  and  of  steaming  at  night,  are  repeated  for 
ten  or  twelve  days,  until  the  cloths  are  perfect- 
ly bleached..  After  the  last  steaming,  they  are 
steeped  in  clear  filtered  water  acidulated  with 
lime-juice,  in  the  proportion,  generally,  of  one 
large  lime  to  each  piece  of  cloth.  Lime-juioe 
has  long  been  used  in  bleaching  in  all  parts  of 
India,  and  Tavernier  describes  Barocho  as  fa- 
mous as  a  bleaching  station,  on  account  of  its 
extensive  meadows  and  the  large  quantity  of 
lemons  reared  there.  Mixed  fabrics  of  cotton 
and  Muga  silk  are  steeped  in  water  mixed  with 
lime-juice  and  coarse  sugar,  which  latter  article 
is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  brightening  the 
natural  colour  of  the  silk. — Royle,  Arts,  Ac.  of 
India^  pctge  481,  Bohde  M.  S,  S, 

BLENDJU.  In  Java,  is  a  substance, 
prepared  as  a  paste,  fried  with  oil,  and  eaten 
with  coffee. 


BLEPOTE.     See  Cheiroptera. 

BLERONG  OR  BALERANG,  Mal.\t.  Sul- 
phur. 

BLETIA  HYACINTHIANA,  R.  Br.  One 
of  the  Orchiaceae,  of  China  and  Japan,  with 
bright  purple  flowers. —  Yoigt.  625. 

BLEU  DE  PKUSSE,  Fa.     Prussian  Blue, 

BLEU  b'OU'LRWMER,  Fr.    Ultramarine. 

BLEY,  ALSO  BLEF,  Geu.     Lead. 

BLEYSTIFTE,  Gkr.     Blacklead  Pencils. 

BLACK  AGALLOCHA,  Eng.  Aquilaria 
agallocha. — lioxh, 

BLIGHIA  SAPIDA.— ^(iH. 

Cupania  8apidaj...CAMB.  |  Akee  Tree Eno. 

The  Akee  tree,  one  of  the  Sapindaceae,  has 
been  introduced  from  Guinea  into  India.  It 
rises  30  to  40  feet*    The   fruit   hps  the   size 
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BLISTERING  BEETLES  OF  INDU. 


BLOOD  STONE. 


and  sbape  of  a  pear,  of  a  red  colour,  and  is 
mueh  esteemed  in  Guinea  and  the  West  Indies. 
Wood  said  to  be  very  hard  and  durable,  bat  said 
also  to  be  light  and  worthless.  The  genus 
was  named  after  Captain  William  Bligh^R.  N., 
Master  of  the  Bounty  in  the  oelebruted  mutiny. 

BLEGH  ;    Ger.  Tin. 

BLED  DE  TUEQUIE.  Fb.  Maize. 

BLED8  GRAINS,  Fa.  Corn. 
.  BLEI-GLiNZ»  Gbr.     Galena. 

BLEl-OXYD,  Gbr.    Lead. 

BLB1-WEIS8,  Gbr.     White  lead. 

BLENDE,  Native  Sulphuret  of  Zinc,.— 

BLIMBI,  Malay.  Averrhoabilimbi.  The 
fruit  of  the  plant  known  as  the  tree  cucumber, 
has  various  terminations,  Blimbing  basi,  Blim- 
bing  bulu,  Blimbing  teres,  perhaps  varieties. 

BLIMBING-MANIS,  Malay.  Averrhoa 
curambola. — Xm». 

BLISTERING  BEETLES  op  INDIA,  con- 
sist  of  several  species  of  Mylabris.  About    180 
lbs.  forwarded  by  Dr.  Birdwood,  to  test  the  mar- 
ket Talue  in  England,  were  sold  there  at  5s.  Sd, 
per  lb. — Several  kinds  of  beetles   when  applied 
to  the  skin,  cause  great  irritation,  inflammation, 
and  blistering.  These  consquences  are  occasion- 
ed by  an  acrid  principle  called  Cantharidin,  con- 
tained in  these  insects.  The  ancients  chiefly  em- 
ployed two  species  of  Mylabris,  one  of  which, 
the  Mylabris  chichorii,  (vern.  telini,  Hind.)  has 
been  used  for  ages,  and  is  so  at  present  by  the  Eu- 
ropean and  native  physicians  of  India  and  China* 
The  Cantharis  vesicatoria,   or  Spanish  blister- 
ing fly,  is  the  species  officinal  in   the  British 
PharmacopoBiee.     Its  colour  is  bright  shining 
green  or  bluish,  length  about  i  of  an  inch, 
breadth  ^th  to  -^rd  of  an  inch.     It  occurs  in 
the  South  of  Europe  generally,  especially  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  is  found   occasionally   in 
England.    The  blistering  flies  of  India  are 
chiefly   the  Mylabris   or    Meloe  chichorii  the 
Cantbaris  gigas,  and  the  Cantharis  violacea. 
The  Meloe,  or  Mylabris  chichorii  (Telini,  Hind.) 
is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  D«cca,  in 
the  Hyderabad  country,  in  Kurnool,  and  nume- 
rous other  localities.     The  insect  is  about  an 
inch  long,  and  -^rd  broad  ;  the  elytra  or  wing 
coverts  are  marked  with  six  cross  stripes   of 
deep    bluci  and  russet  brown.     The  Buprestis 
of  ancient  writers  is  met  with   iu  the  bazaars 
under  the  name  of  the  golden  fly  (sonamuk-ki ) 
The    Cantharis    violacea  is  often  mixed  with 
specimens  of  Meloe  in  the  bazars.     The  Telini 
fly,  if  procured  before  the  mites  have  commenc- 
ed its   destruction,   yields  on  an   average  one- 
third  more. of  cantharidin  than  the  Spanish  fly 
of  the  European  shops.     The  blue  fly  is  of 'un- 
certain  strength  *,    the   Buprestis,   in   all    the 
specimens  obtained,  was  quite  inert. — A  species 
of   Meloe  culled   the  M.  trianthema,  from  its 
being  usually  found  on  the  plant  named  Trian- 
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thema  decandra  (biscopra,  Bind)  is  described 
by  Dr.  Fleming.  A  tincture,  acetous  plaster, 
and  ointment  of  the  Meloe  cichorii  are  given 
in  the  Bengal  Pharmcaopcnia.  Some  pre« 
judice  exists  against  the  article  on  account  of 
its  alleged  excessive  severity  of  action.  This  is 
solely  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  cantharidin  than  that  contained  in'  the 
common  fly.  Diluting  the  tincture,  and  adding 
to  the  proportion  of  lard  and  wax  in  the  plaster 
and  ointment,  perfectly  assimilate  the  action 
pf  the  indigenous  and  the  imported  insects. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1856,  specimens 
of  Mylabris  pustulate,  and  M.  punctum  were 
exhibited  by  M.  Collas  of  Pondicherry.  Both 
insects  are  found  in  large  quantities  at  certain 
seasons  all  over  Southern  India.  — ^^'^Aair^/t- 
ne8sy,page  684,  quoting  Dr,Eunter^M,D.  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  5th  Vol, 
2>.  216.  Madras  Exhibition^  See  Spanish  Flies. 
Cautharides. 

BLISTERING  PLUMBAGO.  See  Lai 
Ciiitra.  Chitra.  Plumbago. 

BLOCK,  a  mechanical  implement,  of  iron  or ' 
wood  enclosing    a  pulley    or   sheave  revolving 
on  a  pin.  There  are  many  kinds  and  all  largely 
used  in  sailing  ships.* 

BLOCK  TIN  or  pure  tin  in  slabs  is  export- 
ed from  Batavia  and  Singapore. — Statistics  of 
Commerce* 

BLOOD,  Eng. 


Thak Bhotia. 

Thwe' BuRW. 

Sangue...., •...     Fb 

L'hu Hind. 

A-ti    Kami. 

Ea-thi Khtemg. 

Vi 

Thyak 


Wi Mbu. 

Khun Fers. 

^uc.««  *.*  •*.  ••.  •*•  ...  oAa . 

Rakta Savsc. 

Nettar Tam. 

Niriti „ 

Lefcha«  I  Battamu Tbl. 

i.Lhopa.  I  Raitam |, 


Blood  for  blood,  the  Vendetta  of  the  Italians, 
is  the  law  of  most  rude  populations,  but  the 
settled  races  occupying  the  South  and  East  of 
Asia,>are  dwelliug  under  civil  laws  adminis- 
tered by  officers  of  justice- 

BLOOD-BOO  rs.     See  HaemodoraceaB. 

BLOOD-SPOTTED  CKAB.     See  Cancer. 
BLOOD  STONE.  Eng. 

Heliotrope Enq.  I  Kada^var Guz.  Hind 

Pierre  Sauguine  a  Cra-  |  Sanguigna  ..  .,.'...  .".  It' 

yon Fr.     Hajiuatitea Lat'^ 

Blutatein Qeb.     Pieclra  Sanguinaria...Sp' 

Blood-stone  also  called  Heliotrope,  and  some- 
times Oriental  Jasper,  is  one  of  the  quartzose 
minerals.  It  is  of  a  deep  leek  green  colour  and 
has  red  spots  scattered  through  it,  caused  by 
iron.  Immense  ma8s«*s  of  it  are  obtained  in  the 
trap  formation  of  the  Dekhan.  but  it  is  brought 
to  Bombay  from  different  parts  of  the  Guzerat, 
&C.,.  and  is  re-exported  largely  to  England.  It 
is   used   for  seals,  rings  and    brocchea.     Its 


BLUBBER. 


BLUE. 


price  bas  lately  been  very  greatly  redaced.--- 
Madras  Musewn  Records,    See  Heliotrope. 

BLOOD  SUCKER.  A  name  applied  to 
the  reptiles  Gaiotes  viridis,  Gray,  C.  opioma- 
chua  aud  C.  tersicolor,  also  to  Sitana  ponti- 
cheriana,  Cuv.  They  are  all  aneightly  crea- 
tureSy  with  large  heads  and  powerful  jhws,  so 
that  even  the  bravest  crow  attacks  them  care- 
fully. There  are  11  species  of  Gaiotes  and  2  of 
SitHoain  India«  Mahomedans  dislike  the  bloods 
sucker,  as  the  creature  often  raises  and  lowers 
its  head,  in  the  manner  of  those  religionist 9 
when  at  prayer. — See  Gaiotes;  Reptiles;  Sitana. 

BLOOD  WOOD  OF  PORT  JACKSON^ 
See  Eucalyptus. 

BLOW-PIPE,  is  in  constant  use  in  India, 
in  the  arts  amongst  goldsmiths,  tinsmiths, 
bangle-makers  and  others.  The  cook  room,  of 
every  house,  also,  has  a  bamboo  blow-pipe. 
The  Malay  races  also  use  the  blow  pipe,  the 
Sumpitan,  for  projecting  peas,  small  pellets  and 
arrows.  The  a,ccuracy  of  fire,  with  these  is 
great  -,  little  birds  can  easily  be  destroyed,  but 
even  large  birds  like  the  crow  can  be  brought 
down  by  the  eartbcrn  pellet  from  a  blow-pipe. 
See  Sumpitan. 

BLUBBER.    Eng. 


Thraaa.. Dct.  |  Salo  worwannoa Rus. 

Thran     Geb.     Worwan, 


...  *••■•*   f« 


>» 


Grussa 8p. 

Aceite'de-pescado  . 


n 


Fi8cbtran..« 

Olio-di-pesce It. 

OJeam  piscinam  ...•Lat.' 

Blubber  is  the  thick  fat  or  adeps  of  the  whale, 
or  the  porpoise.  At  the  present  day  in  Europe, 
it  is  boiled  down  into  train  oil,  but  the  whale 
was  eaten  by  the  Saxons,  and  when  men 
were  lucky  enough  to  get  it,  it  appeared  at 
table  till  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1246 
Henry  IIL  directed  the  sheriffs  of  London 
to  purchase  one  hundred  pieces  of  whale  for 
his  table.  Whales  found  on  the  British  coast  were 
the  perquisites  of  royalty  ;  they  were  cut  up 
and  sent  to  the  king's  kitchen  in  carts. 
Edward  II.  gave  a  reward  of  twenty  shillings 
to  three  mariners  who  had  caught  a  whale  near 
London  .bridge.  Those  found  on  t,he  bank  of 
the  Thames  were  claimed  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  added  to  the  luxury  of  the  civic  feast. 
Pieces  of  whale  were  often  purchased  in  the 
thirteenth  century  for  the  table  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Leicester.  England  was  supplied  with 
this  choice  dainty  by  the  fisiiermen  of  Norman- 
dy, who  made  it  an  important  article  of  com- 
meroe.  The  Normans  had  various  way%  of 
cooking  it :  sometimes  it  was  roasted,  and 
brought  to  table  on  the  spit,  but  the  usual  way 
was  to  boil  it  and  serve  it  up  with  peas  ;  epi- 
cures looked  out  for  a  slice  from  the  tongue  or 
the  tail.  The  grampus,  or  sea-wolf,  was  also 
highly  esteemed  ;  but  of  all  the  blabber  dain-  ' 
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ties  the  porpoise  was  deemed  «tbe  most  savoury. 
The  Saxons  called  it  sea-swine,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  .the  midde  agee,  porco  maryno.  Por- 
poises were  purchased  for  the  table  of  Henry  II f« 
in  1246:  and  Bishop  Swinfield,  in  the  same 
century,  dined  off  it  whenever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity :  it  was  served  up  at  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment given  ta  Richard  II.  at  Durharo-boase, 
and  at  the  grand  installation  of  Archbishop 
Neville  in  1466  ;  four  porpoises  were  on  the 
table.  In  1491  the  bailiffs  of  Yarmouth  sent 
a  fine  porpoise  as  a  present  to  Lord  Oxford, 
whose  favour  they  wrre  anxious  to  propitiate, 
snd  accompanied  it  with  the  message,  that  if 
they  had  any  other  **  deyntes  to  do  him  s 
pleasir,"  they  would  have  sent  them  also.  The 
worthy  bailiffs  could  find  no  more  savoury  pre- 
sent in  all  the  fish-markets  of  Yarmouth.  At 
the  marriage*  of  Henry  V.,  the  guests  were  treat- 
ed with  B  *'  rosted  perpi?*,"  a  dish  fashionable  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  We  find  it  again  in  the 
first  course  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  VII. 
The  king  was  probably  fond  of  this  dish,  for  it 
was  served  up  at  his  table  on  the  feast-day  of 
St.  George,  and  my  Lord  cardinal  courted  his 
majesty's  favour  by  sending  a  fine  porpoise  to 
the  palace.  The  cooks  not  only  roasted  and 
boiled  it,  bjit  made  it  into  pies  and  pasties  ; 
and  a  learned  "  Maister  Coke"  gives  a  receipt 
for  a  delicious  "  pudding-  of  purpasse,"  whilst 
another  tells  us  how  to  serve  it  up  in  fermenty; 
the  wheat  is  to  be  seethed  in  milk,  in  which 
finfly  chopped  almonds  had  been  boiled  to 
thicken  it  ;  the  purpoise  was  to  be  dished  up 
smothered  in  this  delicate  sauce,  which  was 
also  coloure'd  with  saffron.  A  poet  in  l452.giTe9 


directions  how  to  carve  **  salt  porpyesse  and 
seele."  In  the  "Boke  of  Kervyng**  mustard 
is  recommended  as  the  best  sauce  for  porpoise, 
which  was  to  be  carved  after  the  manner  of 
venison  ;  and  the  proper  terra  to  employ  in 
asking  the  carver  to  help  the  guests  was  to  bid 
him  **  undertraunche  that  purpos."  This 
coarse  animal  was  esteemed  as  food  until  late 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  wis  often  on  the 
table  of  Henry  V I II  ;  and  Wolsey,  Somerset, 
and  other  lords  of  the  Star  Chamber,  having 
in  1609  a  snug  little  official  dinner  together, 
feasted  sumptuously  of  a  porpoise,  which  cost 
eight  shillings.  Even  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  rather  choice  in  her  appetite,  had  porpoise 
among  her  Friday  diet ;  and  it  was  sold  as 
food  in  the  market  of  Newcastle  as  late  as  the 
year  1575,  from  which  time  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  disrepute. — Our  English  Home  :  Tu 
Eqrly  Ilistory  and  Progress,  McCulioch's 
Commercial  Dictionary ^  p.  134. 

BLUE.  Ekg. 
Pya-bya.    BuRM.  ]  Nils  Hind. 


BLUICEA  GRAKDIS. 


BLTTHIA  RBTICULATA. 


BLUB  CLOTH,  is  largly  made  in  Southern 
India,  and  at  Pondioherry  there  is  a  manufac- 
ture of  much  interest. 

BLUE  DTE.  See  Marsdenia  Unotoria. 

BLUB  DYEING  ROSEBAY.  Nerium  tine- 
torium. 

BLUE  GALLS.   See  Galls. 

BLUB-OREEN  PARADISE  BIRD:  Cha- 
lybsBus  paradisseus. 

BLUE  GUM  OP  PORT  JACKSON. 
Eucalyptus,  Sp, 

BLUB  LAKE,    See  Koko-nor. 
'   BLUE  MOBIES.     See  Mories. 

BLUE  NIM  TREE,  Eno.  Azadirachta 
Indies,  Ad'  Jus.  W,  and  A . 

BLUE  STONE.   Eno. 

Zungbftr An.  |  Kila-tntiah Hind. 

Sulpha  te  of  Copper  Eva.  I  Y itr i  uolo  bio It* 

Copperas „      |  Cupri-S  alphas, Lat. 

Bine  Vitriol ,      I  Cuprnin  vitriolatnm 


» 


•* 


Cyprian  Vitriol, 
Bioman  Vitriol  ...     ,• 
Sulphate  de  Cuivre.  Fr. 
Schwefelsaares  kupferGR 
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Vitrolenm  ceruleum  ,, 

Tutthao jana    Sans. 

Pal'joanicum  Sinjh. 

Caparosa  ..  Sp. 


Mortath Quz.  Uiwa  |  Tnrishu Tam. 

LUa-tata „     |  Turishi  Tel. 

This  mineral  salt  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
nature,  but  it  is  largely  made  in  several  parts 
of  Indis,  by  boiling  sheet  copper  or  copper 
filings  in  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  the  re- 
mainder, on  which  crystals  form.  It  is  also  ob- 
tained from  copper  ore,  by  pulverising  the 
ore  which  is  then  thrown  into  earthen  vessels 
filled  with  water  and  after  filtration  the  crys- 
tals form.  The  colour  is  a  beautiful  blue.  It  is 
largely  used  in  surgery  and  in  the  arts.— 
McCulloch* 

BLUFF  HEAD.     See  Oamsing  moon. 

BLUME,  0.  S.,  author  of  the  Flora  Java, 
and  Bijdragen  tot-ded  Flora  van  Kederlandsche 
Indie. 

BLUMEA.BA.LSAMIFERA.— jOeCanrf. 

Baccharis  salma.— -Zour. 
Conyza  odorata.^i2ufn/?A. 
Conyza  balsamifera. — JAnn. 

Kai<dai-bi..  Cooh.-Chin.  I  Baaga-Chappa....MALAT. 
Som-ban Jav.  | 

It  grows  in  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Assam  and 
Malay  Peninsula.  It  is  us«d  as  medicine  and 
as  a  seasoning  for  food  and  has  a  atimulo-dia- 
phoretic  action.     See  Conyza  balsamifera. 

BLUMEA  6BANDI8.-Dtf(7aa</. 

Conyza  grandia.'^  WaU. 

Pung-ma-theing.    BuEM. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  weeds  through- 
out the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  grows  six  or 
eight  feet  high  with  leaves  like  muUen,  which, 
when  bruised,  emit  a  strong  odour  of  camphor. 
Many  years  ago,  the  Tavoyers  informed  Dr. 
Mason  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  itaaking 
an  impure  camphor  from  the  weed  by  a  very 


simple  process  ;  but  Mr.  O'Riley  of  Amherst, 
was  the  first  to  make  a  good  article  from  it, 
and  to  bring  it  to  public  notice,  lie  made 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  speci- 
mens which  he  sent  to  Calcutta  were  reported 
"  in  its  refined  form,  to  be  identical  in  all  its 
properties  with  Chinese  camphor.'*  The  plant 
is  so  abundant,  that  these  Provinces  might 
supply  half  the  world  with  camphor.  Wherever 
the  trees  are  cut  down,  this  weed  springs  up, 
and  often  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
thing  else  ;  so  that  an  old  clearing  looks  like 
a  field  under  cultivation.  Mr.  O'Riley  sent 
floweririg  specimens  of  the  plant  to  Dr. 
M'Clelland  for  identification,  who  forwarded 
them  to  Dr.  Voigt  of  Serampore,  and  subse- 
quently reported,  "  Dr.  Voigt  states  that  it  be- 
longs to  DeCandolle's  genus  Blumea,  and  is, 
so  far  as  he  can  see,  a  new  species."  It  is 
without  doubt  the  same  plant  ns  that  which 
appeared  in  Wallich's  Catalogue  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  as  Conyza  grandis,  and  which  De 
Candolle  subsequently  deicribed  as  Blumea 
grandis. — Mason.    See  Camphor. 

BLUMENBACHIA  IiNSIGNlS.  SmaU  plants 
with  white  flowers,  ornamental  and  may  be 
sown  in  borders,  the  stem  has  the  stinging 
properties  of  the  nettle* — Biddell. 

BLUNJI  PAT,  Beng.  Corchorus  oH- 
torius. — Linn. 

BLUTIQEL.     Oer.     Leeches. 

BLYTH,  EDWARD,  for  many  years  Cu- 
rator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society ;  the  ablest  zoologist  who  has  ever 
resided  in  India :  author  of  numerous  learned 
articles  on  the  mammals,  birds,fishes  and  reptiles 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Mostly  in  the 
Bl.  As.  Trans,  Vols.  XIV. ;  XV.  I.  280  :— 
Fauna  Indise,  Drafts  for,  Ibid,  3 15. — On 
three  Indian  species  of  bat,  Ibid,  1841,  Vol. 

X.  971 — New  species  of  pica  from  the  Hima- 
layas, Ibidy  186. — Description  of  caprolagus, 
a  new  genus  of  leporine  mammalia.  Ibid.  247. 
— Supplement  to  the  monograph  of  the  Indian 
and  Malayan  species  of  cuculidae,  or  birds  of  the 
cuckoo  family.  Ibid,  Vol.  XI.  898,  1095,  et 
seq* ;  1843,  vol,  XII.  240. — Notes  on  various 
Indian  and   Malayan  birds.     Ibid,  1842,  Vol. 

XI.  160.— On  the  Predatory  and  sanguivorous 
habits  of  the  bat  of  the  genus  megaderma,  with 
some  remarks  on  the  blood-sucking  pro- 
pensities of  other  vespertilion^^dse,  Ibid. — 
Monograph  of  a  species  of  lynx, — Ibid,— 
but  described  as  Tapozous  longimanys  by 
General  Hardwicke.  Descriptive  notices  of. 
Ibid,  784. — On  the  leitrichane  bird  of  the 
Sub- Himalayas,  by  H.  B.  Hodgson,  with  addi- 
tions and  annotations.  A  synopsis  of  the 
Indian  pari,  and  of  the  Indian  fringillidee.  Ibid, 
1844,  Vol.  XllI,  923. 

BLYTH  1 A  RETICULATA,  one  of  the  Cala- 
maridse*    See  Bepiilia, 
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BOAR,  WILD. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


BNE-EL.  in  PhoenieUn  cosmogony,  sons  of 
of  Qod.  Bue-Eiophim  or  Titans,  supposed 
to  be  theElim,  see  Gen.  6.  i.  iv,EHm^iu  Phoetiicia, 
was  a  general  name  of  Qod — Bunaen,IV.  222. 

BOA,  OB  60E,  sometimes  called  Poatn  by 
the  people  of  Malabar.  This  wood  is  mucb 
like  the  timber  called  in  Ceylon  Palari,  or  Palis, 
and  Irambu,  or»  as  known  by  the  English  term 
iron-wood.  It  is  a  stronj^,  heavy  wood,  and  ia 
considered  durable.  It  grows  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  and  from  twelfe  to  thirty 
inches  in  diameter. — Edye*  M*  and  C. 

BOA  CONSTRICTOR,  Linn.  A  genus  of 
innocuousserpents  of  the  family  Python  idee.order 
Ophidia,  Sub-order  innocuus.  They  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Eastern 
Asia,  but  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size 
and  kill  large  fuur-footed  animaU.  A  female 
python,  2(5  feet  long  was  captured  in  Ceylon 
when  in  a  torpid  state.  It  was  taken  to  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  before  the  end 
of  six  years  it  had  grown  to  29  feet  in  length, 
and  was  as  thick  round  as  a  man's  thigh.  It 
was  very  vicious,  at  all  times,  but  at  length 
destroyed  itself  by  swallowing  a  blanket.  Those 
on  the  western  coast  of  India  and  in  Ceylon  are 
amongst  the  largest  met  with.  The  Boa  is 
often  called  a  Rock  snake.     See  Reptilia. 

BOAD,  in  L.  84«  9' E.  and  L.  20«  31' 
N. 

BOALEE,  Beng.  The  jaw-bone  of  this  fish 
is  used  in  carding  cotton  for  the  Dacea  muslins, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  heckle  and  handcards. — 
Eoyle^p.  225.     See  Cotton  manufactures. 

BOAB,  WILD.  En«. 

Baraha ...... bfi50« 

Hazir EiKB. 

JangliSur Hind. 

Sur :...    „ 

Dookar 


Babi-alos Malat 

Babi.utBn   ,, 

Varaha Saks. 

Walura Sikoh. 

MaHR.  \  Adavi  Koku Tel. 

The  boar  is  the  male  of  the  hog  or  swine.  Of 
these,inAsia,are  seven  species^  wild,  viz. Susscrofa, 
Liwiiy  wr  S.  Indlcus;  Bengalensia;  Andaroensis, 
Malayensis  ;  Zeylanensis  { babyrussa  and  Papu- 
ensis.  When  the  wild  boar  of  India,  the  Sus 
Indicas,  has  the  run  of  cultivated  lands,  it  bats 
daintily*  Bat  when  stinted  for  food,  it  will 
revel  on  a  dead  camel,  and  in  Cutch,  when 
pressed  by  want,  it  prowls  around  the  villages 
in  search  of  refbee* 

The  wild  boar  of  India  is  shot  and  hunted 
with  dogs  by  ^atives^  but  the  British  sportsmen 
in  India  hunt  it  with  the  horse  and  spear  ;  afid» 
undoubtedly,  of  all  the  wild  creatures  in  India, 
the  wild  boar  exacts  from  its  pursuers  the 
greatest  care.  The  Sus  Indica  of  Pallas,  the  Sus 
acrofa  of  other  naturalists,  the  common  wild 
boar,  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
two  groups  into  which  pigs  are  arranged,  'ihe 
Bus  acrofa  group  or  breed  is  known  as  the 
Chinese  breed  and  cxteads  into  Europe^  N. 


Africa  and  Hindustan,  but  in  the  latter  country, 
the  boar  of  the  N.  W.  provinces  is  not  higher 
than  36  inches,  though  that  of  Bengal  attaioi 
44  inches.  The  parents  of  the  other  group  is 
unknown. 

Sus  Indica  is  not  known  in  a  wild  state,  bal 
its  domesticated  forms  come  near  to  S.  vitlatui 
of  Java.  The  Roman  or  Neapolitan  pig,  the 
domesticated  breeds  of  (^hina,  Cochin-Chini, 
Siam,  the  Andalusians,  Hungarian,  the  swine 
of  S.  E.  Europe  and  Turkey,  and  the  Swiss,  are 
all  of  the  Sus  Indica  group,  which,  it  ia.said, 
by  a  Chinese  author,  can  be  traced  back  for 
4,900  years.  The  Japan  masked  pig  is  the  Bus 
plicicepsof  Gray,  and  has  a  deeply  plicated  or 
furrowed  skin. 

Forcula  salvania,  the  pigmy  hog  of  the  Saul 
forest  of  N.  India  is  called  by  the  natires 
*'  Bano  Band"  also  "  Chota   Sur.**— Dawiii. 

BOAR  AVATAR  in  hiuduism,  oue  of  the 
avatars  of  Yishnu.  This  incarnation  is  called 
Varaha. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  wild 
boar  was  sacred  to  Tvphon  ;  in  India,  the  raj* 
puts,  on  the  first  day  of  spring,  worship 
'*  Vasanthi,"  or  spring,  "  basanth,"  per* 
sonified  ;  prince  and  vassal,  then  chaae^ 
slay  and  eat  the  wild  boar.  Personal  danger 
is  disregiirded  on  that  occasion,  as  want  of 
success  is  deemed  an  omen  that  Oomia,  the  great 
mother,  ma)^  refuse  petitions  during  the  year, 
The  boar  hunt  in  spring  time,  is  a  acjthie 
custom;  amongst  theScandinaviau  Asi,the  grand 
festival  to  Freya  was  in  spring,  then  boars 
were  offered  to  her  by  the  Scandinavians  and 
boars  made  of  paste  were  eaten  by  the  people. 
The  rajput  festival  is  called  Ahairea,  and  haa  a 
religious  origin.  The  boar  is  the  enemy  of  Oouri 
of  the  rajputs ;  it  was  so  held  of  Isis  by  the 
Egyptians,  of  Ceres  by  the  Greeka  and 
of  Freya  by  the  north  man,  whose  favour- 
ite food  was  the  hog  ;  and  of  such  import' 
ance  was  it  deemed  by  the  Franks,  that  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Salio  law  is  entirely 
penal  with  regard  to  the  stealers  of  swine.  The 
heroes  of  the  Edda,  even  in  Valhalla,  feed  on 
the  fat  of  the  wild  boar  Serimner,  while  "  the 
illustrious  father  of  armies  fattens  his  wolves 
Qeri  and  Freki^  and  takes  no  other  nourishment 
himself  than  the  uninterrupted  quaffingof  wine;* 
quite  the  picture  of  Hur,  the  rajpootgodc^ 
war,  and  of  his  sons  the  Bhyrxi,^  Gora  and 
Kcday  metaphorically  called  the  "  sons  of 
slaughter."  The  cup  of  the  Scandinavian  god  of 
war,  like  that  of  the  Rajputs,  is  the  human 
skull  {eupray^Tod'a  Eqfastharh  Vol  I.  jp.  666. 
See  Avatar;  Inscriptions. 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL.  In  1784.  the  go- 
vernment of  India  was  placed  under  a  Board  of 
Control  composed  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's 
ministers,  who,  in  that  capacity,  bore  the  title 
of  CommiaeioQers  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  and 
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this  sysiem  eontiooed  an  tit  the  year  1858, 
irben  Britidi  India  was  taken  ander  the  direct 
control  of  the  Crown.  In  that  interval^howe^er, 
the  Home  6o?ernment  of  India,  conaisted  of  a 
Board  of  1 8  members  called  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company^  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  Tbe  Directors  had 
mostly  all  the  patronage  as  to  appointments, 
except  the  higher  offices  and  commands  which 
were  made  in  commanication  with  the  ministry, 
who  likewise  originated  all  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  possesied  the  power  of  reversing  the 
acts  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  and  also  of  sending  out 
instractions  on  special  matters  to  the  Governor 
General  without  consulting  the  Directors. 

BOARGATJM  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
Long.  77°  0'.  E  -and  Lat.  77^  0'.  N.  in  Long. 
770  22'  B. 

BOAT.  The  difference,  as  to  size,  between 
the  boat  and  the  ship,  so  marked  in  Europe,  is 
less  observable  amongst  the  communities  of 
eastern  and  southern  Asia,  and  the  Kishti  of 
the  people  of  India,  the  prahn  and  the  kora  kora 
of  the  Malay,  the  various  kinds  of  Manche  of 
Pambam,  Mangalore  and  Panyani,  and  the 
patamar,  range  from  a  few  tons  to  a  few  hun- 
dred tons.  In  India,  the  nao  and  the  kishti ;  in 
Barmah  "  thethu"  or  *'  the"  and  •'  serpa,*'  arc 
all  boats  that  might  be  described  separately.  In 
Britain,  even,  a  boat,  may  be  a  large  or  smaH 
vessel,  used  for  traffic  and  passage,  rowing  or 
sailing  on  seas  or  rivers,  and  receiving  names 
according  to  the  construction,  form  or  purpose 
to  which  it  is  applied.  The  boats  made  in  Bri 
tain  are  known  as  the 


Jolly  boat, 
Long  boat. 
Life  boat,  and 
Canal  boat, 


Wherry,  Yawl, 

Punt,  Skiflf, 

Gift  Lugger, 

PiDiuce^  Feiry  boat, 

and  in  size  may  range  up  to  fifteen  tons  bur- 
then .The  sea  going  vessels  ere  known  as  sloop,, 
smack,  cutter,   clipper,   schooner,  brig,    brig* 
antine,  barque  and  ship,  and  range  from  fifteen 
(o  three  thousand  tons. 

The  boats  in  use  along  the  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  of  India^  well  illustrate  the  readiness 
with  which  sea-faring  people  adapt  their  ma- 
terials to  the  requirements  of  their  respective 
localities,  and  the  rapid  sailing  boats  of  Bom* 
bay  and  the  vicinity  of  Cannanore,  and  the, 
catamaran  and  masulah  boat  of  the  Coromandel 
eoaaty  are  ftirtfaer  ilhisirations  of  this  adapta- 
tion. 

The  boat  used  for  travellers  on  the  Nile,  is 
called  a  <*  G^ar 

On  the  Euphrates  and  Tigtis  the  '<  KtW 
or  leathern  raft  is  in  use,  and  this  peculiar 
mode  of  navigating  that  river  is  the  'Sanoe  as 
was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  **  Navigia 
Conaeia."  Bat  the  Kelek  is  not  the  only 
aiognlar  description  of  vesselj  tfaoeable  to  anti- 


quity, that  appears  on  these  rivers  of  ancient 
Qslebi^itv.  The  leiroular  bowl  shaped  basket  boat 
Of  ^*Kufaf*  (so  named  from  the  Arabic  word, 
which  means  basket,)  is  also  used  as  the  com- 
mon wherry-boat.    Its  fabric  is  of  close  willow- 
work,  well  coated  and  made  water  proof  with 
the   bituminous  product   of   the   country  ;    it 
holds  about  three  or  four  persons  with  room 
enouahy  though   not  in   the   most   agreeable 
positions.     Ii    is   moved   across   by   paddles. 
Herodotus  ootioes  these  different  kinds  of  boats 
plying  on  the  rivers   of  Babylon,  mentioning 
them  as  composed  of  willows,   and  the  skins  of 
aniosais ;  and  adds,  that  on  their  arrival'  at  the 
great  city,  the  owners  sold  all   the  material  Af 
the  boats  excepting  the  skins,  and   those  they 
packed   on   the  backs  of  asses,   and   carried 
whence  they  came.  A  raft  is  made  of  full  grown 
sheep  and  goats'  skins  which  are  taken  off  with 
as  few  incisions  as  possible,  and  then  blown  up 
like  a  bladder  and  dried*    A  square  framework, 
formed  of  popular  beams,  branches  of  trees  and 
reeds,  is  constructed  of  the  size  of  the  intended 
raft,  the  inflated  skins  are  tied  to   it  by  osier 
and  other  twigs,  the  whole  being  firmly  bound 
together.     The  raft  is  then  moved  to  the  water 
and  launched.    Gare  is  taken  to  place  the  skins 
with  their  mouths   upward,  that,  in   case  any 
should  burst,  or  require  re-^filling,  they  can  be 
easily  opened  by  the  raftmen.  Upon  the  frame- 
work of  wood,  are  piled  bales  of  goods  and  pro- 
perty   belonging    to    merchants   and    travel- 
lers.    When   any   person   of   rank  or   wealth 
■desoenda  the  river  in  this   fashion,   small  huts 
are  consirucled  on  the  raft,  by  covering  a  com- 
mon wooden  takht  or  bedstead  of  the   country, 
with  a  hood  formed  of  reeds   and   lined    with 
felt.     In  these  huts  the    travellers  live    and 
sleep  during  the  journey.      The  poorer  passen- 
gers bury  themselves,  to  seek  shade  or  warmth, 
amongst  the  bales  of  goods  and  other  merchan- 
dise, and  sit  patiently,  almost  in  one  position, 
until  they  reach  their  deatination.     They  carry 
with  them  a  small  earthen  mangal  or  chafing 
dish,  ^containing  a  charcoal  fire,  which  serves 
to  light  their  pipes,  and  to  cook  their  coffee 
and  food.    T^e  only  real  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended on  the  river  is  from  the  Arabs  ;  who, 
when  the  oountry   is    in    a  disturbed  state, 
invariably  attack  and  pillage  the  rafts.      The 
raftmen  guide    their   rude  vessels    by    long 
oars,— straight  poles, — at  the  end  of  which  a 
few  aplit  canes  are  fastened  by  a  piece  of  twine. 
^-^La^arrd  (Niuevek^  .F^*  I£.  page  97. 

A  ourioualy  fonnsd  vessel,  of  a  crescent- 
shape,  carrying  one  mast  and  a  large  latteen- 
sail,  trades  between  Bagdad  and  Bussorah  : 
under  a  fair  wind,  it  can  reach  the  latter  place 
in  BIX  or  seven  days. 

On  the  Indus,  five  kinds  of  boats  are  used 
between  Attock  and  the  sea.  On  the  Gabul 
river,  and  on  the  Upper  Indus,  it  is  still  the 
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custom  to  stuff' skins  with  reeds  or  straw, 
SI8  floats.  General  Ferrier  descended  the  Cabal 
riv^  from  Jelalabad  to  Attock  on  a  raft  so 
constructed — (Ferrier's  Joum.  pcbge  429.) 
The  boats  best  known,  however,  are  the 
"  Zoruk*'  of  the  upper  Indus,  the  "  dunda*' 
which  plies  from  Mithancote  to  the  sea,  and 
the  *'  dugga**  which  from  its  strong  build  is  spe* 
cially  suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  rapids 
between  Attock  and  Kalabagh.  The  better 
kinds  of  wood  used  in  their  construction  (sissa 
and  large  babul,)  are  procured  with  difficulty, 
and  various  species  of  timber  are  generally  seen 
in  one  boat,  such  as  sissu,  babul,  deodar,  chir, 
bahn,  and  karil.  Malabar  teak  is  much  prized 
in  the  lower  Indus  and  fetches  a  large  price. 
The  ordinary  ferry  boats  are  constructed  by  the 
•ides  and  bottom  being  prepared  separately  and 
brought  together  to  be  secured  by  knees  or 
crooked  pieces  nailed  to  the  bottom  and  sides. 
The  bottom  is  made  of  sissu,  the  knees  of 
mulberry  or  "olive,  and  the  aide  planks  of  deo- 
dar. The  wedges  and  trennils  are  usually 
made  of  tut  and  kahu.  Ropes  for  rafts  and 
boats  are  prepared  either  from  hemp  (Cannabis 
Indies),  sirki  (saccbarmn  spontaneum),  typha 
latifolia,  ''  dib"  or  other  reeds,  common  on  the 
river  bank.  Munj  (saccharum  munja),  is  also 
largely  employ e>l  by  the  native  boatmen.  The 
great  boat  building  localities  of  the  Punjab  are 
Find  Dadun  Khan,  Wazirabad,  and  Jelum,  but 
there  is  a  marked  increase  of  boat  building,  on 
the  Indus,  not  only  at  Attock,  but  at  Nowshera, 
Hashtnagar,  Mokhud  and  Kalabagh, — Postans. 

The  following  are  the  woods  of  which  the 
Fun  jab  Boats,  ships,  oars,  <fec.  are  made, 


Olea  Europeea. 
Pinus  loiigifolia. 
Populus  Euphratica. 
Salvadora  oleoides. 


Acacia  speciosa. 
Gapparis  aphylla. 
Cedrus  deodara 
Dalbergia  sissoo, 
Fraiinus  floribunda. 

• 

The  boat  in  common  use  for  transport  in 
Sindh  and  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is  theDunda 
orDundi,  it  is  flat  bottomed,  with  a  slight  convex 
inclination,  for  the  additional  facility  of  getting 
off  sand-banks.  The  Dundi  consists  of  three 
distinct  parts,  the  two  sides  and  bottom,  the 
latter  being  adjusted  to  the  others  by  warping 
the  end  up  to  the  slope  reqtured,  and  then 
strengthened  with  joints  or  ribs  (as  they  are 
termed) :  the  boat  thus  admits  of  being  dis- 
membered and  transported,  a  fact  corroborative 
of  the  accuracy  of  Alexander's  historians.  On 
the  Sutlej,  in  the  Indus  and  lower  stream. 
the'Zoruk  is  frequently  seen.  It  differs  from  the 
Dandi  in  having  no  elevation  at  the  stern,  is 
square  built,  fore  and  aft,  is  of  40  to  50  tons  bur- 
then and  carries  no  sail.  TheZorukis  the  common 
cargo  boat  at  the  npper,  as  the  Dundi  belongs 
to  the  lower  Indus,  it  sails  pretty  fast,  and 
sinks  with  prodigious  facility.    The  Kotal  is  a 


broad-beamed  boat,  used  as  a  ferry  boat  The 
Jumpti,  or  state  barges,  used  by  the  Ameers, 
were  strong  teak  buiit,  double-masted,  decked, 
vessels,  propelled  by  enormous  sweeps,  and 
having  pavUlions  at  either  extremity.  The 
Zonik,  the  nawuk,  and  the  dunda,  are  nearly 
all  flat-bottomed,  and,  though  clumsily  formed, 
are  strong  and  safe.  The  nawuk  and  dunda 
are  found  principally  upon  the  Chenab  and  the 
Sutlej  ;  they  have  pointed  bows  and  sterns, 

'The  natives  cross  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab 
upon  inflated  buffalo  and  sheep-skins,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  sewn  up,  and  the  legs 
made  air-tight,  below  the  knee  and  hock-joints, 
so  that  the  figure  of  the  animal  is  soroewbas 
preserved,  and  they  are  thus  easily  earned. 
Burnes  says,  he  has  seen  upon  the  Indus,  *'a 
man  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  the  father  on  a  skin,  dragging 
his  family,  seated  upon  reeds,  their  clothes  and 
chattels  forming  a  bundle  for  the  head."  Much 
art  is  required  to  manage  these  air-bags ; 
Lieutenant  Wood  nearly  lost  his  life  in  attempt- 
ing to  bestride  a  mussak. 

On  the  Ganges,  boats  are  of  various  descrip- 
tions, the  Bugerow,  the  Holeah,  theTanswah, 
the  Palwar,  Bbur,  Uiak,  and  Dengi.  The 
bulky  Oolftk,  or  baggage  boat  of  Bengal, 
is  sometimes  as  large  as  the  Puteli  and  used 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  Pulwar  and  Bhur  are 
seagoing  ships.  All  the  common  arte  and  manu- 
factures of  Bengal  are  carried  on  at  Dacca,  bat 
in  none  of  them  do  the  Dacca  workmen  show 
more  superior  skill,  than  in  that  of  boat  building* 
For  their  work  in  this  art,  they  have  been  cele- 
brated since  the  reign  ot  Jehangir,  when  the 
Nowanrdh  was  established  here  (or  the  protee* 
tion  of  the  lower  districts  of  Bengal,  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Mugbs  of  Arrakan.  Dae* 
ca,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  also  acquired  a 
local  name  or  reputation  for  a  few  minor  iaanu- 
.  factures,  such  as  those  of  violins,  paper,  mod 
shola  hata : 

The  Teesta  river  in  the  Teral,  at  Leelpigoree 
is  navigated  by  canoes,  thirty  to  forty  feet  long, 
some  being  rudely  cut  out  of  a  solid  log  of  ^Bal, 
while  others  are  built^  the  planks  of  which 
there  are  but  few,  being  sewed  together,  or 
clamped  with  iron,  and  the  seams  caidked 
with  the  fibres  of  the  root  of  the  Dhak  (BuUa 
frondma)  and  afterwards  smeared  ^rith  the 
gluten  of  DioepyroB  embryopteria*  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  here  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
across,  of  which  the  stream  does  not  oeeapj 
one-third  ;  its  banks  are  sand-cliffs,  fourteen 
feet  in  height,  A  few  small  fish  and  water- 
snakes  swarm  in  the  pools. 

Two  kinds  of  vessels,  of  entirely  different 
structure,  are  used  on  the  Irawaddy  rivers,  the 
larger  of  which  may  reach  to  120  or  130  tons 
burthen.  These  larger  boats  are  termed 
*'  Hnau,"  and  are  of  the  form  of  construction 
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more  commonly  met  with.  The  keel  piece 
18  a  single  tree  Hollowed  ont  and  stretched 
by  the  aid  of  fire  when  green,  a  complete 
canoe  in  fact.  From  this,  ribs  and  "plaok- 
ing  we  carried  up.  The  bow  is  long  with 
beautifhl  hollow  lines,  strongly  resembling 
those  of  our  modern  steamers.  The  stem  rises 
high  above  the  water  and  belowt  the  run  is 
drawn  ont  fine  to  an  edge.  A  high  bench  or 
platform  for  the  steersman,  elabprately  carved, 
is  an  indispensable  appendage.  The  rudder  is 
a  large  paddle  lashed  to  the  larboard  quarter, 
and  having  a  short  pillar  passing  athwart  the 
steersman's  bench.  The  most  peculiHr  part  of 
the  arrangement  of  these  vessels  is  in  the  spars 
and  rigging.  The  mast  consists  of  two  spars  : 
it  is  in  fact  a  pair  of  sheers,  bolted  and  lashed 
to*  two  post«  rising  out  of  the  keel  piece.  So 
that  it  can  be  let  down  or  unshipped  altogether 
without  any  difficulty.  Nearly  the  same  kind 
of  mast  is  used  by  the  celebrated  Illanon 
pirates  of  the  Bastern  Archipelago.  When 
ohaaed  they  are  thus  enabled  to  nn  ipto  a 
creek  and  drop  the  mast  instantaneously,  so 
that  it  gives  no  guidance  to  their  whereabouts. 
Above  the  mainyard  the  two  pieces  run  into 
one,  forming  the  topmast,  wooden  rounds  run 
as  ratlines  from  one  spar  of  the  mast  to  the 
other,  forming  a  ladder  for  going  aloft.  The 
yard  is  a  bamboo  or  a  line  of  spliced  bamboos 
of  enormous  length,  and  being  perfectly  flexi- 
ble is  suspended  from  the  mast  head  by  nuraer- 
0Q8  gnys  or  halyards,  so  as  to  curve  upwards 
in  an  inverted  bow.  A  rope  runs  along  this 
from  which  the  husre  main  sail  is  suspended, 
running  on  rings,  like  a  curtain,  both  ways 
from  the  msst.  There  is  a  small  topsail  of 
similar  arrangement.  The  sail  cloth  used  is 
the  common  light  cotton  stuff  for  clothing.  Of 
any  heavier  material,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  enormous  spread  of  sail  which  distin- 
guishes these  boats.  The  main  yard  of  one 
veaael  was  found  to  be  130  feet  long,  and  the 
area  of  its  mainsail  would  not  be  very  much  leas 
than  4,000  square  feet,  or  one-eleventh  of  an 
acre.  From  their  rig,  these  boats  can  of  course 
aearoeiy  sail  but  before. the  wind.  But  in 
MoeDding  the  Irawadi,  as  on  the  Ganges  during 
the  niny  season,  the  wind  is  almost  always 
favonrable.  A  fleet  of  them  apeeding  before 
the  wind  with  the  auulight  on  their  bellying 
Baii8,bas  a  splendid  though  fantastic  appearance, . 
With  their  vast  spreading  wings  and  slmost 
invisible  hulls,  they  look  like  a  flight  of  coUossal 
butterflies,  jakimming  the  water.  The  Fein-go 
is  another  description  of  Burmese  boat,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  the  peculiar  craft  of  the  Ning-the  or 
Kjcndwen  ri? er.  Though  it  traffics  to  all  parts 
of  the  Irawadi  it  is  extensively  used  at  Ye-nsn- 
gyoung,  for  the  transport  of  petroleum.  It  is 
flat  battomcd  or  nearly  so,  having  no  canoe  or 
keeJ  piece  like  the  ''  Snau,"  but  being  entirely 


composed  of  plsnks  which  extend  throughout 
the  length  of  the  vessel,  wide  in  the  middle 
and  tapering  to  stem  and  stern  like  the  staves 
of  a  cask.  A  wide  gallery  or  sponson  of  bam- 
boo, doubling  the  apparent  beam  of  the  boat, 
runs  the  whole  circuit  of  the  gunwale.  These 
boats  are  generally  propelled  by  oars  or  a  pole, 
though  occasionally  carrying  sails,  but ,  not  of 
the  same  spread  of  cloth  as  the  ^*  Hnau'* 
Canoes^  of  two  different  forms  are  likewise  in 
use  on  the  larawady,  some  of  which  are  ridicu- 
lously small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons they  carry.  The  prow  of  a  Burmese  Bost 
appears  to  be  regarded  by  the  Burmese  boatmen 
with  almost  as  much  superstitious  veneration 
as  the  quarterdeck  of  a  frigate  is  by  an  English 
post  captain. — Yuhts  Embassy. 

The  boats  plying  on  the  river  at  Rangoon  are 
the  Pingomahy  a  large  flat  bottomed  boat 
bult  up  of  planks  fastened  together  with  iron 
dogs.  The  buoyancy  of  the  boat  is  iucreased 
by  one  or  two  large  hollow  bambooa,  according 
to  size,  being  lashed  with  rattans  along  the 
water  line.  When  laden  with  cargo  made  up 
into  bales,  a  ledge,  about  3  or  4  feet  broad, 
made  of  bsmboos,  with  a  rail,  is  thrown  out 
the  whole  length  of  the  sides,  for  iucrease  of 
stowage.  The  cargo  is  protected  by  a  thatch 
roof.  The  steersman  sits  at  the  stem  on  a  high 
chair,  elaborately  carved,  and  having  a  little 
roof  thatch — has  a  single  mast  and  soil.  When 
not  favored  by  a  breeze  the  boat  is  propelled 
by  6  or  8  rowers. 

Lonng-zayet,  A  round  bottomed  boat,  with 
stem  and  stern  high  but  rounded  in  (Ar  curved 
in — in  other  respects  like  the  pingomah, 

Lpung  go.  Bottom  made  up  by  scooping 
out  a  very  large  log  j— the  depth  of  the  boat  is 
increased'  from  two  to  three  feet  by  having, 
nailed  on,  planks  running  from  stem  to  stern* 
Six  to  eight  feet  of  the  stern  end  is  covered  in 
by  a  hood  of  bsmboo  matting,  made  water-proof 
with  earth  oil  or  earth  air  and  dammer  ;  here 
the  crew  and  family  live.  The  large  boats  of 
this  description  have  a  mast  and  sail  ;  the 
smaller  ones,  when  favoured  with  a  breeze  put 
up  two  bamboos  ten  or  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
joined  at  the  top  and  spread  out  st  the  bottom 
and,  for  a  aail,  both  men  and  womens'  clothes 
are  spread  ont.  The  crew  are  three  or  four  and 
a  steersman,  generally  the  owner  of  the  boat. 

Ka'dJblay.  A  ferry  boat,  bottom  made  from 
a  single  log,  sides  planked,  the  whole  length 
from  1  to  2  feet  in  breadth,  about  5  or  6  feet 
of  the  stem  end  is  covered  with  a  rounded  hood 
of  thatch  and  bamboo.  The  steerman  eits  at 
the  extreme  slern  end  and  steers  with  a  paddle, 
while  the  boat  is  propelled  by  two  rowers. 

Sa^dho.  A  canoe^  made  up  from  one  logi 
varying  in  length,  from  6  to  16  feet  and  2  to 
2i.  feet  in  breadth. 
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L&wns.  A  radBg  boat,  bottom  made  up  of 
one  large  long  log,  from  80  to  40  feet  or  more 
in  length,  with  a  aide  planking  like  the  ka*dolaj 
paddled  by  25  or  40  men  according  to  size. 

Chndoo.  This  is  the  largest  kind  of  native 
trading  boat,  it  is  bnilt  on  a  canoe  of  a  single 
tree  of  the  largest  size,  chiefly  of  Peengado,  but 
Teak  and  Thengan  canoes  are  also  used  for  this 
purpose  :  these  canoes  are  from  25  to  SO  cubits 
long  and  8  to  4  cubits  wide,  ribs  are  fas- 
tened inside  the  canoe  and  planks  are  then 
built  on  them  up  to  the  size  required,  the 
largest  are  55  to  40  cubits  long  and  8  cubits 
deep  with  a  breadth  of  15  cubits.  Burthen 
from  40  to  60,000  viss  and  have  a  crew  from 
40  to  50  meu.  They  are  built  principally  in 
the  Henzadah  district,  they  have  two  masts 
and  are  rigged  with  square  sails  on  the  foremast 
generally  two  of  very  large  size.  They  trade 
to  Arraean  and  Dacca  chiefly,  the  cargo  con- 
sisting principally  of  Cutch  and  Cotton,  which 
Ihey  exchange  for  betel-nut  and  tobacco,  and 
generally  realize  large  profits. 

Kaioo,  this  ^orin  of  trading  boat  ia  an  im- 
provement on  the  foregoing.  It  is  built  with 
a  thick  plank,  from  a  keel,  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  vessels,  and  usually  with  the  fore  part 
in  imitation  cff  the  Chinese  junk.  The 
largest  kind  carry  about  80,000  viss  and 
the  rig  is  similar  to  the  junk,  two  or  three 
fore  and  aft  sails  which  enable  them  to  beat 
when  the  wind  is  adverse. 

Sampan,  a  Chinese  ferry,  boat  shaped  mueh 
like  a  spoon  with  just  the  handle  cut 
out,  leaving  its  shoulders  projecting..  The 
boat  is  flat  bottomed,  built  of  teak  planks 
nailed  to  ribs  set  about  18  inches  apart, 
over  the  ribs  are  planks  loosely  fitted*  on 
and  forming  a  deck,  the  boat  is  propelled  by  a 
single  Chinaman  who  stands  in  the  bowl  of 
the  spoon  with  his  face  to  the  head  of  the  boat, 
Sometimes  a  large  square  sail  is  used,  when  a 
large  square  rudder  is  shipped  to  guide  the 
boat.  A  very  unsafe  boat  under  sail.  It  is 
painted  like  the  junk  in  the  forepart  and  stern. 
About  two  feet  of  the  head  of  the  boat  is  plank- 
ed up  and  serves  as^  a  box.  Cost  of  Sampan 
Rs.  50  to  Rs.  60. 

Regarding  the  sea  going  vessels  of  southern 
Asia,  Mr.  iGyde  remarks  that  among  all 
the  numerous  vessels  of  every  class  and  des- 
cription which  traverse  the  ooean,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  of  form  and  construction  intend- 
ed  to  meet  the  various  localities  of  the  ports 
or  seas  in  which  'they  are  navigated  :  and 
perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  globe  is  this 
principle  more  fully  displayed  than  in  the  Indi- 
an Seas,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  southern 
Peninsula  of  India,  including  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  where  the  nature  and  change  of  the 
season,  the  monsoons,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
seas  and  rivers,  are  singularly  well  provided  tot 


by  the  truly  ingenious  and  efficient  mtai 
adopted  by  the  natives  in  the  formation  of  M 
rude,  but  most  useful  vessele. 

Gatamarans  of  CeyUm  and  of  Eastern  taid 
WeUem  Coatti  of  India,— The  Catamansi  o( 
the  Island  of  Ceylon  like  those  of  Msdru^  isd 
other  parts  of  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  aiefafm< 
ed  of  three  logs  of  timber,  and  are  used  by  tk 
natives  for  similar  purposes  ;  the  timber  pn* 
ferred  for  th^ir  construction  is  of  the  dop 
wood,  or  cherne  marum  (piney  tree).  HkIc 
length  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  kt, 
and  breadth  two  and  a  half  to  thrae  and  i 
half  feet  secured  together  by  means  of  thm 
spreaders  and  oross-lashings,  through  uhII 
holes ;  the  centra  log  being  much  the  iff* 
gest,  with  a  curved  surface  at  the  fore-end, 
which  trends  and  finishes  upwiirds  to  a  point. 
The  sidelogs  are  s^ilar  in  form  ',  but  tnaller, 
having  their  sides  straight,  and  fitted  to  tb 
oentre-(lo$(. 

The  Catamaran  is  generally  navigated  jbj 
two  ^men ;   eometimes  by  one  only,  but  witt 
great  skill  and  dexterity;  they  think  nothiDg 
of  passing  through  the  surf  on  ^e  beach  it 
Madras,  and  at  other  parts  of  the  cout,  when 
boats  of  the  country  could   not  five  on  the 
breakers ;     and   at    sea,   they    are  propelled 
through  the  water  to  ships  on  the  coast^  wiien 
boats  of  the  k>est  construction  and  form  vovld 
swamp.     In  the  monsoons,  when  a  sail  cut  In 
got  on  them,  a  small  outrigger  is  placed  at  tke 
end  of  two  poles,  as  a  balanee,  with  a  banhee 
mat  and  yard,  and  a  mat  or  ootton  oloth  t^t 
all  three  parts  of  which  are  connected ;  iid 
when  the  tack  and  sheet  of  the  sail  are  let  |9> 
it  all  falla  fore  and   aft  alongside ;  and  bebg 
light,  it  is  easily  managed.    Jn  caitying  tpn* 
of  sail  they  are  trimmed  by  the  bakDoe  levtf 
by  going  out  on   the  poles,  so  as  to  keep  tki 
log  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  not  iopedi 
its  velocity,  which,  in  a  strong  wind,  is  ^ 
great.     They  are  frequently  met  in  with  tea  or 
fifteen  miles  off  the  southern  part  of  ^e  blaad 
of  Ceylon,  and  will  convey  any  letter  oc  dei* 
patch  to  the  shore  with   safety :  but  at  ts  it* 
dryness,    the  man  who  takes  it  has  notiuDg 
but  a  pocket  made  from  the  leaf  of  the  w^ 
tree   (A.  catechu,  Linn),  which  is  tied  rove^ 
his  waist,  and  is  the  only  «riic2e  aboot  hitf* 
These  people  may  be  oonaideved  aknost  i*- 
,  phibioue,  and  ai«  the  persons  who  are  enflcjed 
in  the  peavl  fishery.  In  an  aoeount  of  the  Csyhiit 
Pearl  Fisheries,  by  Captain  James  Staart,  !>- 
aerted  in  the  Trans.  R.  A.  S..  Vol.  III.  Put  3* 
the   author  states,  from   personal  obaervationi 
that  the  longest  time  which  the  divers  ean  re- 
main under  water  is  from  eighty*four  to  eighty 
seven  seeonds.    They  certainly  think  nothing  of 
going  down  to  a  depth  of  fony  feet ;  and  will 
bring  up  a  rupee,  even,  if  thrown  into  the  sea  at 
that  depth. 
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OoMoei  are  largely  used  in  India  aa  ferry* 
boaU»  and  ba?e  shapes  and  forms  to  suit 
the  ri7ers  and  waters-  Canoes  at  Calicut  are 
hewn  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  Jack  fruit  tree, 
ArtoearptLS  integrifolia*  Canoes  of  Point  de 
Oalie  and  the  Malabar  coast  have  weather- 
boards on  an  outrigger  in  the  form  of  a  smaller 
canoe  ;  they  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  beat 
to  windward  without  tacking.'  The  Jangar  of 
the  Malabar  coast,  for  rivers,  is  a  kind  of  canoe. 
The  rivers  of  the  Northern  Circars  are  crossed 
by  a  double  canoe,  formed  out  of  two  pieces 
of  a  cocoanut  or  a  palmyra  tree  hollowed,  and 
kept  apart  \ij  cross  ties  of  wood.  Canoes 
scooped  out  from  single  trees  are  in  universal 
use  in  Burmah,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the 
Malay  and  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Tk€  Point  dt  Ocdle  Cance^  or  Market  Boat. — 
is  a  boat  formed  from  a  single  stem  of  dup 
wood,  or  pinpy  varnish-tree.  They  are  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  feet  in  length  •  from  eighteen 
inchea  to  two  and  a  half  (tet  in  breadth  ;  and 
from  two  or  ihree  feet  deep  •  exclusive  of  the 
wiish  board,  which  is  about  ten  inches  broad, 
and  sewed  to  the  gunwale  by  coir-yams,  with 
loose  coir-padding  on  the  joints,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  boats  used  in  India  are 
sewed  together,  which  will  be  more  fully 
described  below.  These  boats  are  fitted 
with  a  balance  log  at  the  end  of  the  bam- 
boo out-rigger  having  the  mast  yard  and 
sail  secured  together  ;  and,  when'  sailing,  are 
managed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Catamarans. 
Vessels  passing  the  southern  part  of  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  are  generally  boarded  by  these  boats 
even  at  the  distance  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  from  shore-  They  will  sail  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  strong  winds,  which  are 
generally  prevalent  there  ;  -and»  with  a  crew 
of  five  men,  will  carry  a  cargo  of  fruit,  fish 
and  vegetable,  which  are  the  greatest  luxuries 
to  passengers,  on  making  the  laud  after  a  long 
voyage  from  England,  Bengal  or  Bombay.  As 
the  outrigger  must  always  be  kept  to  wind- 
ward, and  shifting  it  from  side  to  side  would 
be  impossible,  the  canoe  is  so  constructed  as  to 
proceed  with  either  end  foremost.  This  form 
of  caBoe  is  common  wherever  the  Malays  have 
extended  themselves,  throughout  Polynesia  and 
the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  Made* 
gas  car  and  Comoros  where  a  Malay  oolony  set- 
tled. They  venture  20  miles  to  sea  and  sail 
upwards  of  10  miles  an  hour.  The  great  canoes 
of  Oeylon  called  «*Ballam"  or  •*ValIam'*  are 
naually  made  of  the  Artocarpus  hirsute,  the 
Angely  or  Angelica  tree. 

A  model  of  one  of  these  curious  boats  is  in 
tbe  Museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  also 
a  model  of  a  boat  having  two  outriggers,  with 
balance  logs,  used  by  the  natives  of  some  of  the 
ialauda  ia  the  Eastern  Archipelago*  The  natives 


of  New  Holland  appear  to  use  a  similar  con- 
trivance, but  of  a  more  simple  eonstruetion,  aa 
exhibited  in  models  in  the  Society's  possession* 
The  Bev.  Bichard  Walter,  in  his  account  of 
Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  gives  a  minute  account, 
illustrated  by  an  engraving  of  what  he  terms 
*'  a  flying  proa,"  used  at  the  Ladrone  Islands  ; 
which  ifl  the  same,  in  most  essential  particulars, 
as  the  vessel  described  above  by  Mr*  £dye« 
(Vide  Walter's  Account  of  Anson's  Voyage 
round  the  World,  4to.  London,  1748,  p.  839.) 

Canoe  of  the  Malabar  Cb««^— Prom  Cape 
Comorin  to  Calicut,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  coast  abounds  with  fish, 
which  is  generally  taken  with  the  hook 
and  line  by  the  natives  of  the  fishing  villages, 
in  a  small  canoe  ;  the  best  description  of  which 
is  formed  from  the  augeley-wood  tree, — Arto- 
carpus  hirsuta  (P),  But  the  inferior  sort  is  of 
cherne  maram  :  they  are  cut  out  from  the  solid 
tree,  and  are  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  breadth  ; 
the  depth  being  about  one,  or  one  foot  and  a 
half.  They  are  managed  with  much  dexterity 
by  the  natives,  with  a  soull-paddle.  On  the 
backwater  of  Cochin,  and  on  the  river^s  mouth, 
they  are  employed  in  great  numbers  in  taking 
the  saire  fish  or  country  salmon,  &c.  The 
largest  sort  of  boats  are  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  rice  and  merchandise  on  the  numerous  rivers 
which  disembogue  themselves  into  the  back* 
water,  to  the  extent  of  160  miles,  parallel  to 
the  sea-coast  At  times  these  boats  are  con- 
verted into  the 

JcM^r  wed  on  the  rivers  of  the  Malabar 
Coast. — It  is  made  into  a  Double  Platform  Canoe, 
by  placing  a  floor  of  boards  across  two  boats, 
with  a  bamboo  railing  which  extends  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  fore  and  aft,  and  sixteen 
feet  long ;  and  when  these  boats  are  thua 
formed  into  rafts,  cattle  and  burthensome 
articles  are  conveyed  across  the  rivers  ;  as 
also  the  native  regiments,  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers, horses,  bullocks,  baggage,  bandie8(carts), 
&0.  It  appears  somewhat  probable  that  tbe 
idea  of  the  pontoons  now  in  use  at  Chatham 
was  taken  from  these  vessels,  as  those  construct- 
ed by  the  engineers  there  perfectly  resemble  such 
as  are  used  by  the  nafives  in  India. 

Tamban  Manche^  or  enake  Boat  of  Cochin, — 
Is  a  canoe  of  great  length  :  they  are  used  by 
opulent  natives  and  Europeans,  as  boats  for  the 
conveyance  and  despatch  of  persons  on  t)ie 
numerous  rivers  and  back-waters,  particularly 
on  that  between  Cochin,  Allepey,  and  Quilon, 
which  is  about  eighty  miles  southward  ;  and  on 
that  which  runs  to  Ralipaot  and  Trichoir  ;  the 
former  place  being  about  twenty,  the  latter 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  northward-  These 
boats  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  length, 
without  any  regard  jto  breadth  or  depthi  as  tbej 
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are  worked  froin  the  solid  tree.  The  broadest 
do  not  exceed  three  feet.  Those  of  the  Raja 
and  officers  of  state  are  very  handsomely  fitted 
up,  and  carved  in  the  most  fantastical  manner: 
they  are  made  very  neat,  and  even  splendid, 
with  paintinjf,  gilding.  &c.  The  largest  boats 
are  sculled  by  about  twenty  men,  double  banked; 
and  wh6n  pressed,  their  velocity  is  surprising, 
as  much  as  a  mile  in  five  minutes.  Edye  bad 
himself  been  sculled,  in  one  of  them,  a  distance 
of  forty-eight  miles  in  six  hoursw  These  boats 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rivers  ;  for  it  fre- 
quently occurs,  that  in  the  dry  season  there  are 
sand  banks  perfectly  dry,  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  over  which  they  must  be 
drawn  by  the  strength  of  the  few  men  who  are 
in  them  ;  the  smaller  size  having  only  six 
rowers  and  a  coxwain.  Those  natives  who  can 
afford  the  expense,  have  the  cabin  neatly  fitted 
up,  with  Venetian  blinds  on  the  sides,  but  gene- 
rally the  cuscus,  or  grass-mat,  is  substituted. 
This  boat  is  formed  from  the  angeley-wood, 
which  is  very  durable,  if  kept  oiled.  .  ^ ,  . 

n  ^  »         ^®  treated  with  civility  ;  if  otherwise,  they  wi 

CochM  Bandar-manche,  or  Came  of  Bur-  •  j,^^  ^^^^^  moisten  the  offender,  to  such  adeeiw 
then.— These  canoes  are  cut  and  formed  from  '  ^^  ^^  jj„,^  t|,e  passengers  that  they  are  in  their 
the  largest  and  softest  timber  of  ihe  forest.  They  ;  power,  and  make  them  objecte  of  derision  to  the 
are  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  length  ;  their  ;  ^^^  ^^  ^^ke  beach.  These  boats  are  rowed  by 
breadth  and  depth  being  proportioned  to  the  ^^^i^^  „g„^  j^  double  banks,  with  bamboo 
full  size  of  the  tree  so  as  to  reduce  its  dimen-  paddles  ;  that  is,  a  board  about  ten  iucbcsbroiMi 
sions  as  little  as  possible.  They  will  carry  ^^d  fourteen  inches  long,  fixed  at  the  eod  of  i 
about  eighteen  tons  burthen,  and  are  made  bamboo.  They  are  steered  by  two  lindilJ 
from  three  to  five  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  ;  (coxwaius)  and  two  men  are  constandy  kept  to 
but  at  the  top  of  the  side,  or  gunwale,  about  j,ale  out  the  water  ;  from  which  emplojne^ 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  with  a  propor-  I  ^^^j  ^^,5  promoted  to  the  paddle,  or  bow-otf ; 
tionate  increase  of  thickness  at  the  extreme  \  jf^^  which  they  fall  aft,  in  rotation,  to  be  1 
ends,  to  protect  the  end-grain  of  the  wood,  and  ^.j^dal  or  steersman.  The  steersman  gives  time 
withstand  any  shock  that  they  may  meet  with,  ^y  a  song,  which  is  sung  by  all  the  boitmen ; 
At  the  distance  of  about  five  feet  on  the  inside  n„d  according  as  its  modulations  are  elowt* 
there  are  ribs  about  six  inches  broad,  projecting 
about  two  inches  from  the  side  of  the  boat,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  support  and  strength  to 


beached  in  the  third  aurf ;  and  taken  mA 
completely  oat  of  the  water,  on  the  immodiiti 
receding  of  the  swell  by  natives. 

The  planks  which  form  these  boats  are  teved 
together  with  coir  yarns,  crossing  the  seams 
over  a  wadding  of  coir,  which  presses  on  the 
joints,  and  prevents  leakage.  By  this  pe- 
culiar means  of*  security,  the  vessel  is  render- 
ed pliable,  and  yields  to  the  shock  which 
she  receives  on  taking  the  ground  ;  whiiit 
boats  with  framed  timbers  and  planks,  nailed 
or  trenail-fastened,  would  be  broken  to  pieoei 
from  the  heavy  surf,  that  at  times  runs  as  high 
as  from  six  to  ten  feet.  The  Catamaran  ean  he 
kept  in  attendance,  as  a  life  preserver,  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  to  the  roasula  boat,  by 
upsetting  or  in  case  of  any  of  the  Earopeaoi 
being  washed  out  by  the  surf.  The  crews  of  the 
masulah  boats  are  brave  self-reliant  men. 

The  masula-boats  receive  their  cargoes  and 
passengers  from  the  ships  outside  the  surf ;  aad 
land  them   in  perfect  safety,  provided  tbeen^ 


the  body  of  the  canoe,     these  boats   may  be 
considered    valuable  for  the  service  of  the  port 


and  according  as  its  modulations  are  slow  or 
quick,  the  oars  are  plied.  These  modulaliow 
are  regulated  by  the  waves,  as  they  may  be  slot 
or  rapid,  in  succession.  On  one  occasion,  a  ^ 
senger  of  rank  showed  impatience  at  this  noiij 
song,  and  the  boatmen  were  desired  to  oeaie; 
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about  thirty-five  feet  long,  with  six  men  and  a 
tindal  (coxwain),  Edye  passed  the  Minden's  (the 
Admiral's  ship)  barge,  ^ioh  had  twelve  men 
on  board  ;  and  in  a  distance  of  four  miles  to 
that  ship's  anchorage,  he  gained  on  them  by 
time  about  twenty  minutes,  although  there  was 
a  strong  sea-breeze  and  swell  against  him. 

At  Coohin,  these  boats  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  various  articles  of  burthen 
and  water  to  the  ships  in  the  roads. 

The  Madras  Masula  Mancke,  is  used  all 
along  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
is  formed  with  a  flat  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  beach  in  the  surf,  when  European 
boats  oannbt  approach  it.    These  boats  are 


safety  of  the  ?•««• 
g:er.  (Note  by  Sir  J,  Malcolm.)  ITie dimes- 
sions  of  the  masula-boat  are  from  thirty  to  tbirtj- 
five  feet  in  length,  ten  to  eleven  feet  in  breadth, 
and  seven  to  eight  feet  in  depth. 

Ma/ngalare  Manche  of  the  Western  Coad(i 
the  Peninsula.— U  a  flat  bottomed  boat  of  bur- 
then, about  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  hvi, 
six  to  seven  feet  broad,  and  four  to  five  feet  deep. 
It  is  formed  to  meet  the  river,  which  is  ^ 
shallow  and  flat ;  and  to  land  the  cargoes  of  the 
patamars,  which,  are  discharged  and  load w  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers.  These  boats  are  sewed 
together  similar  to  the  masula-boat  and  other 
native  vessels  :  they  are  forced  along  by  »«- 
boo  poles  ;  as  the  water  is  not  more  than  fiw» 
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rii  to  t«n  feet  deep,  eieept  in  the  so^th-weBt 
mmisooD,  when  the  rapids  twt\X,  and  the  whole 
tff  the  riT'er  is  considered  impastttble  ;  and  at 
this  period  all  the  vessels  are  taken  to  the  shore 
and  kid  np. 

Calicut  Manche. — Is  a  boat  Very  similar  to 
that  of  Mangalore  with  the. exception  only  of  a 
raking  stem,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
beach  ;  as  the  port  of  Calicut  is  open  to  the 
coast  and  there  is  no  river.  These  boats  are 
propelled  by  the  paddle  and  sail  and  generally 
carry  eight  men  :  they  are  much  employed  in 
watering  and  completing  the  sea-stock  of  ships 
homeward-bound  ;  also  in  loading  ships  with 
pepper^  timber,  &c.,  for  Bombay  ;  and  in  ship- 
ping the  produce  of  the  forests  of  Canara  and 
MaiUbar,  all  of  which  is  rafted  off  to  vessels 
called  dow«  boatile,  patamar^  &c.«  hereafter  des- 
cribed. 

PaNfMi*  ifsMcAtf.— Is  a  ooasting  boat,  of 
about  tifty  feet  long,  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad, 
aod  five  to  seven  feet  deep.  It  is  fVamed  with 
timbers  and  planks  ;  which  are  sewed  together, 
aa  before  described.  The  timbers  are  about 
four  feet  asander,  and  on  them,  inside,  some 
few  planks  an  placed  as  bands  and  damps, 
which  are  nailed  to  the  frune.  These  are 
very  rudely  put  together ;  and  not  of  much  im- 
portance, either  in  form  or  oonstrootion.  Dur* 
ing  the  south-weat  monsoon,  or  from  June  to 
NoTomber,  they  are  laid  up  at  Baipur  river  for 
aafety,  and  are  only  used  in  the  fine- weaiher 
season.  They  carry  the  prodactions  of  the 
ooooanat  tree,  viz.  coir*  oopra,  cajaa,  the  leaf  of 
the  Coiypba  nmbraenlifera  which  is  used  for 
coverings  of  houses,  also  for  books,  and  various 
other  purposes.  Jageri,  oil  and  arrack,  to 
Cochin  and  Mangalore ;  aid  bring  from  these 
parte  rice,  cloth,  salt.  Sec.  These  vessels  keep 
along  shore  and  take  advantage  of  the  sail  in 
rowing.  They  have  generally  from  eight  to  ten 
men*  who  are  fishermen  of  the  Mopi)a  caste, 
A  race  of  liusalmans,  descendants  of  the  first 
Arabian  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the,  peninsu- 
lar ;  and  who  marrying  the  daufrhters  of  the 
country,  obtained  the  name  of  Hapillai,  or 
**  aona-in-law,"  corrupted  by  Kuropeans  into  the 
above  term. 

The  PattMna/Ty  are  a  clues  of  vessels  which 
may  be  considered  the  best  in  India  ;  as  they 
sail  remarkably  well,  and  stow  a  good  cargo. 
Tbey  belong  principally  to  Bombay  merchants, 
and  carry  on  the  whole  of  the  coasting-trade  to 
that  port.  They  are  grabibuilt :  that  is,  with 
a  prow  stem,  which  is  the  same  length  as  the 
keel  ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  large  class  are 
atvia&ty-six  feet  six  inches  in  length,  twenty- 
one  ml  six  inches  in  bfevdtb,  eleven  feet  nine 
indiea  in  depth,  and  about  two  hundred  tons 
tMtrllien.    They  ars  planked  with  teak;  upon 


jungle-wood  frames  ;  and  are  really  very  hand^ 
some  vessels,  being  pat  together  in  the  Euro* 
pean  maanaer,  with  nails,  bolts,  8ee.  and  their 
bottoms  are  sheathed  with  inch-boardi  and  a 
layer  of  ohnnam  muced  with  'oocoa-nnt  oil  and 
a  portion  of  damar  (country  rosm) :  this  is  a 
very  durable  substance,  and  a  great  preaerva« 
tive  to  the  plank  against  worms. 

Some  of  .the  smaller  class  of  these  vessels,  of 
about  sixty  tons  burthen,  are  sewed  together 
with  coir,  as  other  native  boats  are.  The  small 
class  has  one,  and  the  large  class  two  masts, 
with  the  lattan  sail  :  the  foremast  raking  for- 
ward, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  ponderoua 
yard  clear  when  it  is  raised  or  lowered.  The 
yard  is  slung  at  one-third  of  its  length,  the 
taok  of  the  sail  is  brought  to  the  stern-head, 
through  a  fixed  block  ;  and  the  sheet  hauled  aft 
at  the  side,  as  usual.  The  haul  prd  is  a  pend- 
ent and  trebfe  block,  from  the  mast  head  aft  to 
midships  ;  thus  acting  as  a  back  stay  for  the 
mast's  security,  together  with  about  two  pairs 
of  shrouds.  These  vessels  generally  export  salt 
from  Bombay  to  the  coast,  and  take  back  coir, 
rice,  cocoa-nut,  copra,  oil,  timber,  sandal- 
wood, pepper,  and  various  articles,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  coast.  They  are  navigated  with 
much  skillj  by  men  of  the  Mopila  caste  and 
other  Musalmans  •  and  have  a  crtw^of  ten  or 
twelve  men,  and  a  tindal,  who  are  good  pilots 
and  navigators  off  the  coast  from  Bombay  to 
Cape  Oomorin  |  generally  speaking,  honest  and 
trustworthy  ;  and  very  respectful  to  Europeans. 

Tke  Jrah  BoWt  is  employed  in  the  trade 
between  the  Red  Sea»  the  Arabian  Coast,  the 
Gulf  of  Persia*  and  the  coasts  of  IndiS)  in 
Cutch,  Ouzerat  and  Malabar,  xhey  were  also 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  the  purpose  of  war 
and  piracy.  They  are  always  manned  by 
Arabs.  The  Arab  Dow  is  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burthen,  by  measurement ;  grab-built,  with  tea 
or  twelve  ports  ;  about  eighty  five-feet  longr, 
from  stem  to  stern  ;  twenty  feet  nine  inches 
broad  ;  and  eleven  feet  six  inches  deep.  Of  late 
years,  this  description  of  vessel  has  been  built 
at  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  most  per« 
fectly,  in  the  European  style.  These  ves- 
sels have  a  great  rise  of  floor ;  are  oalculatf d 
for  sailing  with  small  cargoes  ;  and  are  fully 
prepared,  by  internal  equipment i  for  defence, 
with  decks,  hatchways,  ports,  poop-deck,  &c.^ 
like  a  vessel  of  war;  many  of  them  are  sheath- 
ed, on  two-and-a-haU-inch  plank  bottoms 
with  one  inch  board,  and  the  preparation  of 
chunam  and  oil,  as  before  deseribed,  whidi  ia 
called  galgal,  put  between  the  planks  and 
sheathing-board,  causing  the  veasel  to  be 
very  dry  and  durable ;  and  preventing 
the  worm  from  attacking  the  bottom.  The 
worm  ia  one  of  the  greatest  eaemies  ia  India 
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ftb  timber  in  the  water,  while  the  white  ant 
is  as  much  so  out  of  it  Oa  the  outside  of 
the  sheathing  boaxd  there  is  a  ooat  of  white- 
wash, made  from  the  same  articles  as  that 
between  the  sheathing  and  planks  ;  wliich  coat 
is  renewed  every  season  they  put  to  sea.  These 
vessels  have  generally  one  mast,  and  a  latteen- 
sail :  the  yard  is  the  length  of  the  vessel  aloft  • 
and  the  mast  raking  forward^  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  this  ponderous  weight  dear,*  in  raising 
and  lowering.  The  tack  of  the  sail  is  brought 
to  the  stern-head,  and  sheets  aft  in  the  usual 
way ;  the  haulyards  lead  to  the  taffrail,  having 
a  pendent  and  treble  purchase-block,  which 
becomes  the  backstay,  to  support  the  mast  when 
the  sail  is  set :  this,  with  three  pairs  of  shrouds 
completes  the  rigging  ;  which  is  very  simple, 
the  whole  being  of  coir-rope. 

Several  of  these  vessels  have  been  fitted  as 
brigs,  after  their  arrival  in  Arabia  ;  and  armed 
by  the  Arabs  for  cruising  in  the  Bed  Sea  and 
Arabian  Gulf,  as  piratical  vessels :  they  are  also 
the  class  of  vessels  of  which  Tippu  Saltan's  fleet 
at  Onore  consisted.  When  armed,  they  were  too 
powerful  for  the  Bombay  marine  brigs,  but  this 
never  happened,  but  when  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  brigs  weak  and  unsupported. — (Note 
by  Sir  J.  Malcolm.  The  large  dow  make 
generally  one  voyage  in  the  season,  to  the 
southward  of  Arabia  i  taking  advantage  of 
the  northeast  monsoon  to  come  down,  and  the 
south-west  to  return  with  an  eichange  cargo. 
They  generally  bring  dates,  fruit,  preserves, 
Shiraz-wine,  and  horses ;  and  take  back  rice, 
coir,  canvas,  coooanuts,  oil,  timber,  damar,  &c., 
various  articles  of  cloth  of  the  country  manu- 
facture, and  from  Bombay,  European  articles 
of  every  description.  The  trade  of  this  part  of 
the  country  is  very  great  in  those  vessels ;  ei. 
tending  from  Allipey,  the  southernmost  port 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  up  to  Bombay  :  but 
ail  the  trade  to  Bengal  is  carried  on  by  ships 
which  are  called  "  Country  Traders,"  from 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  Arabs  are 
a  powerful,  well  grown,  handsome  people,  and 
very  acute  and  intelligent  in  trade.  They  usu- 
ally navigate  their  ships  to  Bengal  in  perfect 
safety,  and  with  great  skill :  This  was  well 
kpown  to  Captain  (/ollier  and  his  officers,  of  tbe 
Liverpool  frigate,  when  they  had  the  trial  cruise 
with  the  Imam  of  Mascat's  fine  frigate,  in  1820.) 

The  B(iggala,  or  Budgerow, ^'^This  is  an 
Arabic  word  the  feminine  of  "  baghl'*  a 
mule.  The  Buggala  is  engaged  in  the  trade 
off  Gutch,  Guzerat  and  the  Malabar  Coast, 
to  the  gulph  of  Persia,  the  Coast  of  Arabia 
and  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  Indian  vessels 
and  manned  with  Indian  seamen  called  las- 
cars.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  vessels 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Their  ex- 
treme length,  from  stern  to  taffrail,  is  about 


seventy-four  feet,  the  breadth  about  \wentyfire 
feet,  and  the  depth  in  hold  eleven  feet  six 
inches,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ton 
burthen.  The  peculiarity  of  form  and  extra- 
ordinary equipment  of  these  vessels  is  said  to 
have  been  the  same  from  the  period  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great :  they  are  armed  with  two  goni 
on  the  after  part  or  right-aft  of  the  stem  for  d^ 
fence  against  pirates;  and  have  their  poop-decb 
with  a  round  stem  :  their  extreme  aectiooB 
about  the  centre  or  middle  of  the  vessel :  they 
are  very  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
with  a  sharp  rising  floor  :  the  stem  is  straight, 
and  rakes  very  little  more  than  the  stern-post. 

These  vessels  are  constructed  with  timbers 
and  planks,  which  are  nail  and  trenail  fastened, 
in  the  most  rude  and  unsafe  manner  possible, 
The  topside  above  the  deck  is  barricaded  with 
mats  on  the  outside  of  the  timbers,  which  run 
up  to  about  eight  feet  from  the  deck ;  and  when 
they  have  no  cargo  on  board,  this  banioade  ii 
removed. 

They  have  only  one  mast ;  with  a  huge  yard 
made  from  two  spars,  the  small  ends  lashed  to- 
gether, and  a  latteen  aail,  the  tack  of  which 
goes  to  the  sterahead,  as  in  the  other  vessels 
before  described  :  they  generally  trade  like  the 
Dow ;  and  are  navigated  by  Arabs  and  the 
people  of  Gutch. 

This  singular  and  rude  vessel,  as  well  as  the 
Arab  Dow,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  the  Bed  Sea,  which  are  subject 
to  periodica)  winds  during  which  these  vensls 
are  navigated  with  much  ease. 
~  T^  Sambuk  is  a  small  coasting  vessel  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  tons  burthen,  trading  in  the  Bed 
Sea. 

The  Doni  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  is  a  hnge 
vessel  of  the  ark  like  form,  about  seventy  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twelve  feet  deep; 
with  a  fiat  bottom  or  keel  part,  which  at  the 
broadest  place  is  seven  feet  ;  and  at  the  fore 
and  after-parts  of  the  vessel  it  breaks  into  ten 
inches,  which  is  the  siding  of  the  stem  and 
stern-post.  The  fore  and  after  bodies  are  simi- 
lar in  fonn,  from  midships*  Their  light  draught 
of  water  is  about  four  feet ;  and  when  loaded, 
about  nine  feet.  These  rade  unshapely  vessels 
trade  from  Madras  and  the  coast  to  the  Island 
of  Geylon  ;  and  many  of  them  to  tbe  Golf  of 
Manar,  as  the  water  is  shoal  between  Ceylon 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Gontinent,  They 
have  only  one  mast,  with  a  long  sail  ;  and  are 
navigated  from  land  to  land,  and  coastwise,  in 
ihe  fine  season  only. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the 
means  used,  by  the  people  who  navigate  tbeao 
vessels,  to  find  the  rate  of  current  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  which  is  very  great  at  the  change  of 
the  season  or  monsoon,  as  much  as  sixty  OBilea 
in  twenty-four  hours.    When  they  aw  off  a 
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port,  in  a  calm,  they  tkrow  a  faandfal  of  sand 
or  shells  and  feathers,  in  the  calm  sea  ;  and  by 
the  drifting  of  the  feathers'on  the  surface,  and 


Names  vary  with  the  forms  of  ressels,  and  the 
Uses  to  which  they  are  put  ;  and  these  again 
differ  with  nations  or  tribes  so  as  to  be  in- 


sinking  of  the  sand  or  shells,  a  calculation  of  '  numerable. 


the  rate  of  current  is  formed,  and  they  anchor 
off  the  coast  accordingly. 

The  anchor  is  made  in  the  most  simple  way 
imaginable,  by  lashing  together  three  crooked 
branches  of  a  tree,  which  are  then  loaded  with 
heavy  stones  ;  and  their  cable  is  formed  from 
coir-yams.  In  fact,  the  whole  equipment  of 
these  rude  vessels,  as  well  as  their  construction, 
is  the  most  coarse  and  nn-seaworthy  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  far  behind  those  of  any 
other  part  of  India. 

^fie  BoatUa  Manehe^  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  navigates  the  Qulf  of  Manar,  and  the 
aouthem  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  This 
boat,  which  is  about  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length, 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  depth,  has  more  of  the  European 
form  than  any  of  the  Indian-built  vessels  that 
are  met  with.  The  after  part  shews  the  origin 
to  be  of  Portuguese  construction,  as  it  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  many  of  the  boats  still 
in  use  by  the  people  of  that  country  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  of  the  same  shape  as  the  vessels 
in  which  Vasco  De  Gama  sailed  to  india. 

They  have  a  deck  fore  and  aft ;  and  are  built 
with  all  sorts  of  jungle»wood,  in  a  very  rough 
manner,  and  fastened  with  nails  and  bolts. 
They  are  equipped  with  one  mast,  which  inclines 
forward,  and  a  square  lug-sail ;  also  a  small 
bowsprit,  at  about  the  angle  of  45%  with  a  sort 
of  jib  fore^sailf  one  pair  of  shrouds,  and  a  back* 
ataj  which  completes  the  rigging.  These  ves- 
•els  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  island  across 
the  Gulf.  The  exports  are,  rice,  tobacco,  &c. 
and  the  imports,  cloth.  This  forms  a  great 
part  of  the  inland  revenue  of  the  island^  in  the 
district  of  Jaffoapatam. 

Chiwk^  MalaGca^  Archipelago. — The  Boats 
of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  are  the  Prabu,  Sam- 
paB»  Loreha,  Pukat  and  Tongkong  or  Ting- 
King.      In    the    Eastern    Archipelago,     the 
generic  name  for  a  boat  or  vessel,  large  or 
small,  is  Prahu,  a  word  almost  naturalised 
in  the  European  languages.     It  belongs  equal- 
ly to  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages,  and 
from  these  has  been  very   widely   spread  to 
others,  extending  as  a  synonym  to  the  prin- 
cipal Philippine  tongues.      The  usual  name 
for   a  canoe   or  skiff,  both    in    Malay  and 
JaTimeae,  is  sampan.    The  large  vessels  whioh 
the  nativea  of  the  Archipelago  used  in  war  and 
trade  were  called  by  them  Jung,  which  is  the 
word,  oormpted   junk,  that  Europeans  apply 
to  the  large  vessels  of  the  Chinese,  of  which 
the  proper  name  is  wang-kang.    For  a  square* 
rigg^  vessel  or  ship,  the  natives  have  borrow- 
ed the  word  Kapal  from  the  Teling  people- 


The  most  common  pirate  vessels  made  use 
of  among  the  floating  communities  from  the 
Straits  to  the  South-Eastern  groups,  are  the 
pef^'ajap  and  kakap^  with  padftiakan,  and 
Malay  boats  of  various  size  and  construction. 

The  penjc^'ap  is  a  prahu  of  light  build, 
straight,  and  very  long,  of  various  dimensions, 
and  carrying  usually  two  masts,  with  square 
kadjang  sails.  This  boat  is  entirely  open,  ex- 
cept that  aft  is  a  kind  of  awning,  under  which 
the  headman  sits^  and  where  the  magazine  of 
arms  and  ammunition  is  stowed  away.  In 
front  it  carries  two  guns  of  greater  or  less 
calibre,  of  which  the  muzzles  peer  through  a 
wooden  bulwark^  always  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  keel.  Penjajap  of  large  size  generally 
carty^  in  addition  to  these,  some  swivel  pieces^ 
mounted  along  the  timber  parapet  •  while 
boats  of  inferior  tonnage  are  armed  ouly  with 
two  lelah,  elevated  on  a  beam  or  upright: 
From  twenty  to  thirty  rowers,  sitting  on 
benches  well  covered  with  mats,  communicate 
to  the  vessel  with  their  short  oars  a  steady  and 
rapid  motion,  the  more  swift  in  proportion  as 
th^  prahu  is  small.  Large  ones,  therefore,  are 
often  left  hidden  in  some  creek,  or  little  maze 
of  islets,  while  the  light  skiffs,  flying  through 
the  water,  proceed  on  their  marauding  errand. 

The  Kakap  prahu  is  a  small  light  boat,  pro- 
vided with  a  rudder  oar,  but  with  no  other 
oars  or  sculls.  It  carries  only  one  mast,  with 
a  single  quadrangular  sail.  Like  the  penjajap, 
it  is  buih  of  very  buoyant  timber,  planks  being 
held  together  by  wooden  pins,  and  lashed  with 
rattans.  The  pirate  never  goes  to  sea  with  a 
kakap  alone,  and  the  voyager  may  be  sure 
whenever  he  descries  a  kakap,  that  a  penjajap 
is  not  far  behind,  moving  along,  perhaps  in 
the  shadow  of  the  high  coast,  or  lurking  be- 
hind some  island,  or  Ijing  within  the  seclu- 
sion of  some  woody  creek.  Eight  or  ten 
of  the  best  fighters  are  usually -chosen  to  man 
these  light  skiffs,  which  remind  us  of  those  fly- 
ing proas  of  the  Ladrones  described  by  a 
French  voyager  {Note  to  Sonnerat,  139.) 
In  calm  weather  the  pirates  row  in  these 
buoyant  gallies  along  the  shore,  or  mount  the 
small  rivers,  confiding  in  their  agility,  and 
knowing  well  that  if  surprised  they  may  fly 
into  the  woods,  bear  their  little  skiff  with 
them,  and  launch  it  again  at  some  spot  un- 
known to  their  pursuers.  (Kolf  Jiapport, 
1&31.) 

The  Paduahm  are  native  vessels  having  a 
single  mast  in  the  form  of  a  tripod,  and  carry- 
ing a  large  lateen  sail  of  BHit.  They  are  from 
twenty  to  fifty  tons  burden,  and  of  great  beam, 
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with  loft;  ftid^s,  and  little  bold  in  the  water. 
They  are  steered  by  two  loog  rudders,  wbicb 
are  lifted  up  when  the  vessel  is  moored  .or 
passing  through  a  shallow.  (^£larl.  Voyage  of 
the  Dourga^  noUy  89.) 

The  ordinary  prahu  made  use  of  by  the 
Malay  pirates,  at  the  present  day,  are  froiyi 
eight  or  ten  tons  burden,  very  well  manned 
and  exceedingly  fast.  Usually  they  are  armed 
on  the  bows,  centre,  and  stern  with  swivel 
pieces,  {John't  Indian  Archipclago»  fcl^  11. 
page  from  182  to  1^4.) 

A  second  ^lass  Lanun  pirate  prabu  of  Min- 
danao, osrries  a  crew  of  about  60  men.  It 
has  a  stage  or  platform  suspended  lo  the  mast 
with  grapling  hooks  attached  to  the  end  which 
is  used  as  a  bridge  for  bordering  a  prise.  The 
first  class  Lanun  pirate  prahu  of  Mindanao 
4xirfie8  a  crew  of  100  men  or  thereabout.  In 
this  description  of  vessel,  the  tripod  mast,  the 
two  after  feet  of  which  work  on  hinges,  is  used 
as  a  bridge  in  boarding. 

The  trade  with  New  Guinea  and  the  East- 
em  Islands,  (oommonly  called  the  fiugis  Trade) 
and  the  Trepang  fishery  on  the  North  Coast  ef 
Australia,  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  vessels  called 
'*  Padduakkan/'  These  leave  Mecassar  and  the 
other  parts  of  Celebes,  for  the  Eastern  Islands 
during  the  westerly  monsoon,  returning  with 
the  south-east  trade  wind. 

The  ^'  Sampan'*  boat  is  well  known  at  Singa- 
pore and  remarkable  for  its  swiftness  both  with 
sails  and  oars.  These  boats  when  skilfully 
managed  are  exceedingly  safe,  and  are  some* 
times  employed  on  rather  distant  coasting  voy- 
ages, from  Singapore  to  Penang  for  example. 
The  passenger  Sampan  is  employed  at  Singa^ 
pore  chiefly  In  conveying  passengers  between 
the  store  and  the  shipping. 

Kora-Kora  is  a  boat  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, near  Batchian,  son^e  of  them  of  4  or  6 
tons  burthen,  they  are  open,  have  a  bamboo 
outrigging  five  f^t  oq  each  side  which  supports 
a  bamboo  platform,  they  are  tow  in  the  water. 

The  *^  Dragon  Boats"  of  China  are  long  and 
uarrow,  capable  of  holding  forty  to  eighty  men« 
They  are  empbyed  by  the  Obibese  in  their  boat 
races  and  rowing  miitches,  ifi  the  festival  of  the 
fifth  day  of  t&  fifth  mpntb,  usually  falling 
in  June,  and  seemingly  ^elating  to  the  summer 
solstice. — Staiistips  of  Commerce  ;  Buneen^e 
XJgyP^y  Vol  V.  pp.  233  io  fS64 ;  Mi^nan'e 
Travelii  pagp  %i% ;  Po9Uin'%  fereonal  Obser- 
vationt  page  I24.7j  BufUni^^  Bind,  Vol,  II, 
page  296;  Cunningham  ffifiU  of  the  PMf^abt 
Vol.  7, page! 9;  Dr.  Taylor;  Hooker's  Hmala- 
yan  Joum.,  Voh  /,  page  392;  FoweU\B  Band- 
bQok  ;  Econ.  Frod.  Punjab,  pa,ge  158  ;  Wetl^ 
eUdJ  f ravels,  VoU  I.  page  16 ;  Burton* $  Pil- 
grimage to  Mec^aht  Vol  L  pgge  262 1  Jieport 


of  Join  JUye»  JSsq.^  hUe  Maeier  SkipwrigU  ef 
Hie  Uajeely'e  Nmal  Yard  at  Trindxmallee^ 
aftermarde  Deparimsnt  of  ike  Survey  of  the 
Navy,  communicated  with  notes  by  Me^er- 
General  Sir  John  Malcolm^  6.  C  B.,  K.  L.  S. 
M.  E.  A-  S.,  &c ,  &P,  to  the  Journal  of  the 
£oycUAeiatiG  Society^  and  read  1st  of  Jone, 
1833,  in  the  Journ^  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  JSoae- 
ty,  No.  7.  July  1834^  from  page  1  to  14;  Oow- 
furd  Diat.  page  56  $  SL  Joh»*s  Indian  Archir 
pekigo.  Vol.  II.  page  103  ^o  184,  Ur.  &%ud 
WiMaoe^  ii,  35.  Mr.  Netscher  in  Uterie. 

60ATL00,  Hind,  a  bamboo  of  Kangra. 

BOAZ,  the  name  of  one  of  the  piflars  orect- 
ed  by  Solomon  at  the  Jerusalem  temple.  It 
means  advancing.  The  other  Jakin  or  Yakiii, 
means  firm,  stable. — Buneen. 

BOBAN  ESWARA.  See  Karli. 

BOBBAHLU,  Tel.,  also  Alachandalu,  TcL. 
Polichos  sinensis,  L. 

BOBBERY,  Anqlo-Hinp.  for  Bao-n- 
Hind.  Oh,  thou  father!  a  disrespectful  ad- 
dress ;  to  create  a  bobbery,  is  to  cause  a  dis^ 
turbance. 

BOBILLT,  in  L.  8S«  80  B.  and  L.  18«^  W 
N«,  a  zemiadari  in  Yigagapatam* 

BQCCA  TIOBIS,  a  narrow  channel,  form- 
ed at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  Kiver,  by  the 
small  island  North  of  Wang-tong,  and  A.niu«- 
hoy  point.  The  Booca  Tigris'  is  further  con* 
traeied  by  a  chain  of  rock  above  water  at  a 
small  distance  from  WaBg*tong.*^J70ra5«fyi. 
See  Wang  toBg. 

BOCHO,  Hind.    Macrotomia  euahroaa. 

BOD,  in  the  language  of  Badak  is  Tibet. 
See  Bhot,  Bot ;  Himalaya. 

BOD  A,  in  L.  W  M  E.  and  U  ltf«  34'  N. 

BOD  A  CHANDRA,  Tbj.  Uimoaa  mfai- 
oaulis,  Lamt  meana  the  aaiaU  or  bare  Chandemf 
Acacia  sundra. 

BODADANDO,  in  L.  11^  46'  £.  waA  L. 
14**  45  N.' 

BODAH,  Hind,  also  BONDAQA.  Hoid. 
Lagerstre^mia  lanoeolata. 

BOD  AHA,' Hind.  Maries  hegonifolia. 

BODDAHEE,  in  Long.  85^  37'  Kand  I«|. 
%&"  42'  N, 

BODEPILLY,  in  L,  88^  57' B,  andL-  18^ 
67'E,andL.  18M6'N. 

BODHE,  in  L.  87?  10'  B.  a»d  L.  27«»  3* 
N. 

BODICE  or  Choli  is  used  ererywhero  exeapi 
in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula.  It  ia  out  in 
square  pieces  which  meet  in  front,  and  are  tied 
by  the  ends  in  a  strong  knot  under  tbn 
breasts ;  and  the  sleeve,  which  in  aome  in- 
stances  reaohes  below  the  elbow,  and  m 
othen  above  it,  is  pat  into  the  hole  left 
unsown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  aqoara  bodj 
piece.    The  QOB^uifcio&  of  ihia  artiaie  «f  di 
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is  yery  simple,  and  tome  women  make  tbeir 
own.  Iq  the  Bouth  of  India  bodices  are  not 
woro  by  tbe  womea  of  aove  races-  It  is  only^ 
*tbey  say,  courtesans,  who  are  ashamed  of 
them  who  hide  their  bosoms,  A  form  of  bodice, 
named  *  angia,^  is  entirely  closed  in  front, 
and  is  shaped  out  to  fit  the  bosom.  This  gar- 
ment is  worn  alike  by  mahommedan  and  by 
many  hindu  women.  The  dress  of  mahemme- 
dan  women  further  consists  of  petticoats,  gene- 
rally very  wide  indeed,  and  falling  in  heavy 
folds.  •  Some  wear  an  underpetticoat  of  fine 
calieo  as  a  protection  to  the  costly  stuff  of  which 
the  onter  garment  'is  composed,  or  to  escape 
friction.  The  stuff  ^satin,  silk,  or  cotton  cloth, 
is  gathered  into  a  strong  band  of  tape^  which 
is  tied-  over  one  hip,  and  the  plaits  or  gathers 
are  carefully  made,  so  as  to  aHow  the  cloth  to 
fall  in  graceful  folds.  Over  the  cholee  or  angia- 
bodice  is  a  light  muslin  shirt,  which. continues 
below  the  waist,  called  a  koortni ;  and  over  all 
a  scarf  of  white  or  coloured  muslin  of  fiue 
texture,  dopatta,  passed  once  round  the  waist, 
and  thence  across  the  bosom  and  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  head,  like  the  saree,  pompletes  the 
coatame.  Where  the  langa  or  petticoat  is  not 
worn,   paijama  .or  trousers  take   their  place. 


tainments  aad  festivals,  as  also  in  religious 
worship,  Sarees  are  nearly  universal  for  hindu 
wear,  and  souaee,  made  into  petticoats  and 
trousers,  is  as  universal  for  mahommedan 
women  and  men  also^  aud  it  has  this  advan- 
tage over  sarees,  that  the  colours  and  patterns 
differ  very  little  anywhere  within  the  eonfines 
of  ludijk :  whereas  sarees,  dhott'es,  and  loongees 
must  be  made  to  suit  particular  localities,  and 
the  patterns  of  one  locality  would  inevitably 
be  rejected  in  another.  A  kind  of  soussee  is 
produced  in  France,  blue  striped,  closer  in 
texture  than  the  Indian,  perbsp8»  but  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  or  category  ;  and  another 
caUed  ''grivas,"  in  particular  near  Yichy,  both 
excellent  and  fast  coloured  fabrics,  and  both 
used  for  trousers  and  blouees.  The  Indian 
soussee  are  always  striped  or  checked,  woven  in 
narrow  patterns,  with  coloured  yarns,  blue  and 
white,  black  and  blue,  red  and  blue,  yellow, 
white,  and  blue,  green  and  chocolate,  as  detailed 
in  Dr..  Watson's  list ;  and  they  are  worn,  fine 
and  coarse,  literally  by  millions  of  the  people 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  In  Sindlv 
under  the  shift,  but  of  cloth  called  kai^ari, 
the  choli,  or  gaj  conceals  the  bosom.  When  it 
passes  round   the  side    like    a  bodice    and  ia 


These  are  sometimes  worn  loose,  as  in  Oude  .  fastened  behind,  its  name  is  puth.    This  article 


and  Bengal  j  and  ^sewhere  as  tight  as  they  can 
be  made.  The  cutting  out  of  these  tight  trou- 
sers is  no  easy  matter  for  they  have  several  gores 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh ;  and  are  contrived 
so  that  they  are  flexible,  however  tight,  and 
do  not  binder  the  wearer  from  sitting  cross- 
legged.  With  the  trousers,  which  are  tied  at 
the  waist,  are  worn  the  angia  or  cholee  bodice, 
the  koortni  or  shirt,  and  the  dopatta  or  scarf. 
In  full  dress  a  mahommedan  lady  wears  the 
pesbwaz  or  Persian  robe,  in  which  dancing- 
women  usually  perform.  It  has  long  tight 
sleeves,  a  tight  body  crossed  in  front,  and  a 
very  Toluminous  mu&din  skirt,  the  most  fashion- 
able amplitude  being  about  forty,  or  even 
sixty  yards  in  circumference.  This  garment 
18  often  trimmed  in  a  costly  manner  with 
gold  or  silver  laoe,  and  Is  only  worn  as  a 
bridal  dress  or  at  domestic  totivals.  Any 
additions  to  the  above  consist  only  in  vari- 
ationa  of  the  component  parts  $  cloth  for 
bodiees  is  made  like  sarees  with  coloured  bor- 
ders. In  the  cntting  ont  of  the  bodice,  it 
is  contrived  that  eaoh  sleeve  ends  with  the 
border,  and  thst  it  runs  round  the  bottom 
of  tb#  garment,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  to  some 
extant^  Bodice^  are  also  made  of  Snglish 
white  mnslin,  jaoooet,  or  fine  oalico,  and  of 
ehintx,  provided  the  colour  is  fast,  many  are  of 
silk  and  cotton  mixed,  others  of  silk  or  cotton 
only. 

Bilk  sarees  and  <  pitambars,'   or  men's  silk 
waist-doths,  are  worn  by  Mndas  at  enter- 


of  dress  is  very  oAen  omitted  in  Siadh,  a  fact 
which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
pendent  shape  which  the  bosom  assumes  even 
in  young  women  after  a  first  or  second  child. 
— WaUon;  Barton's  Sindh,  p.  301. 

BOD  IN,  a  town  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dek- 
kan.    See  Koli. 

BODO.  This  population  extends  from  Ba- 
har  and  Bengal  on  the  west,  to  the  Sikkim 
and  Butan  frontiers.  They  occupy  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  on  the  northern  parts 
of  the  valley  of  Assam.  The  western  branch 
of  this  tribe  belongs  to  Bahar  and  Bengal,  and 
to  the  Sikkim  and  Butan  frontiers,  the  eastern 
branch  occupies  Assam  and  Cooch.  They  build 
tbeir  huts  of  grass  and  bamboo  and  reside  in 
villages  of  from  ten  to  twenty  huts.  They  do 
not  use  leather  in  their  arts  or  trades,  and  do 
not  use  wool  as  clothing,  the  latter  consists  of 
cotton  and  silk  materitJs.  They  use  utensils 
of  brass/  ropes  of  grass  apd  baskets  of  bamboo. 
Jo,  barley,  fermented  rice,  or  millet,  is  used 
by  them  as  a  slightly  intoxicating  beverage, 
and  resembles  the  Ajimana  of  the  Newer  of 
Nepal.  They  till  the  soil,  but  do  not  occupy  ^ 
locality  permanently,  clearing  and  cropping 
and  moving  again  to  dear  and  crop  another 
spot.  The  head  of  the  viUage  is  called  Gra. 
A  Bodo  and  Dhimal  will  only  touch  flesh  which 
has  been  offered  to  the  gods  by  a  priest.  The 
bride-groom  purchases  his  bride  either  by 
money  or  labour.  Poligamy  is  rare.  There 
are  professed  exorcists  among  them* 
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The  eaeteiD  Bodo  in  Gachar  are  called  Borro 
and  are  divided  into  the  GacliarB  of  the  hill 
country  and  those  of  the  plains.  Thej  are  part- 
ly hinda  and  partly  pagan.  Those  in  the 
plains  in  Assam  are  called  Hazai,  Hojai  or 
Hajong^  are  of  the  hindu  creed,  and  3peak  a 
hindu  dialect.  The  hill  Gachar  is  stouter, 
hardier  and  more  turbulent,  and  lives  in  vil- 
lages of  from  20  to  100  houses.  Like  the 
Naga,  their  young  men  of  a  certain  age,  leave 
their  parents'  dwellings  and  reside  together  in 
a  large  building.  Ghatgari,  a  frontier  district 
between  Desh  Daring  and  the  Butan  hills,  is 
the  chief  locality  of  the  Borro  of  Gachar,  their 
numbers  there  being  about  80,000,  or  half  the 
whole  Borro  population.  Of  the  three  separate 
people  the  Koch,  the  Bodo  and  the  Dbimal,  the 
faintly  yet  distinctly  marked  tpye  of  the  Mon- 
golian family  is  similar  in  all  three,  but  best 
expressed  in  the  Bodo  features  and  form. 
When  the  mahomedan  power  was  established 
in  Bengal  the  Koch  (Kocch  or  Kavaoh)  kingdom 
extended  from  88^  to  93^  E.  L.  and  from  26'' 
to  27^  N.  L.  from  the  south  eastern  extremity 
of  Nepaul  along  the  southern  extremity  of  Sik- 
kim  and  Butan  into  Assam,  with  Kooch  Bahar 
as  its  capital  and  the  people  consisted  of  the 
present  Kooch,  Dhimal  and  Bodo*  They  dwell 
in  the  Sal  forests  with  impunity.—* Xa^^m*! 
Deierip.  Ethn\ ;  Hodgson.  See  Aborigines, 
India,  pp.  S34,  7,  8,  9;  Kocch;  Sal; Bajmahal. 

BODOANDA,  a  Jakun  tribe,  inhabiting  Que- 
dah.     See  Quedah. 

BODOKA,  Uria  P  In  Ganjam  and  Qumsur, 
a  timber  tree,  extreme  height  35  feet^  circum- 
ference 3  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet. 
A  light,  white  wood,  used  for  scabbards,  bazar 
measures,  boxes,  bullock  yokes,  the  poles  of 
palanquins  and  tonjons  and  for  toys.  It  is 
tolerably  common. — Oapiain  Macdonald. 

BODON,    Hind  ?    A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore,  with  a  hard,  reddish,  grey  timber. — Cal 
Cat.  Ex.  1852. 

BODHISAT,  also  Bodhisatwa,  a  candidate 
for  the  superior  budhaship  in  buddhism,  an 
actual  experimental  religionist.— ;i7arcfy'«  Eaf 
tent  Monaehum,  p.  484.  See  Lamo;  Sakyamuni. 

BODINGAN.     SuMATEAN.  Brinjal. 

BOD-PA,  a  name  of  Tibet. 

BODBANAGRF,  a  place  in  Cutch  with 
ancient  ruins,  described  by  Captain  Postans. 
Qu.  Budha-nagri? 

BODUR,  in  L.  76^  4'  E.  and  L.  20^  57' 
N. 

BODA  MAMIDI.  Tsl.  Ficus  oppositi- 
folia,  R.  . 

BODANKI  GHETTU,  Tel-  Balsamoden- 
dronagallocha,  B.  Roxburghii,  Am. — W.  Ill, 
i.  p.  185.-— Amyris  commiphorSi  JB.  ii*  244, 


BODANTA  GHETTU,  Tel.  Bauhinia  p^l^ 
purea,  Z. 

BOD ASARAM,  Tel.  Stemodia  viscosi,  & 
iii.  94.     Sphoeranthus  hirtus. 

BODATARAPU  CHBTTU,  Tel.  Sphoeru. 
thus  hirtus,  WiUd, 

BODDA  GHETTU  Tel.  {Meii  ciUtti,) 
Tel.  Ficus  glomerate,  R,  iii.  558. — ^F.  racemo. 
sa,  JFllld.  This  name,  as  well  as  a^  and 
medif  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  varioos 
kinds  of  Ficu9  but  most  frequently  to  f*  ghmt 
rata. 

BODDAMA  KAIA.  Tel.  Bryonia  calloii 
The  bitter  seeds  are  given  in  worm  cases  and 
yield  also  a  fixed  oil  used  in  lamps ;  it  is  tke 
"BoddamaKaia  Noona."— 0*iSAati^ilfl^,f. 
848. 

BODDA  NAR.  Tah.  ?  fibre  of  Ficus  oppo- 
sitifolia. 

BODDA  MAMIDI.  Tel.  Gupania  caues- 
ceus,  PERS.^-MolinoBa  can.  R.  ii.  243. 

BODDA  WOOD.  Anglo-Tam.  Rot 
racemosa. 

BODDI  GHETTU,  Tel.  Macaranga  Rox- 
burghii. It.  W. !(?.— Osyris  peltata,  ft.  iii.  755- 

BODDIKURA,  Tel.  Rivea  hypocraten- 
formis,  Ck. — ^Lettsomia  aniflora,  R  i.  ^^^- 
The  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable  ia_the  sootk 
as  are  those  of  R.  Bona^nox  in  Bengal,  Fc>^ 
The  Sans.  Syos-  Av^,  and  Junga^  are  said  to 
be  Arggreia  argentea,  Ch.  The  buda  of  Calfr 
nyction  aud  some  sp-  of  Ipomcea,  especiallj  L 
reptans,  are  also  eaten  as  vegetables  (kurtij. 

BODDU  KURA,  Tel.     Portulaca  tabeto«» 

R.  ii.  464, 

BODDU  MALLE,  Tel.  Jasminum  m» 
bac,  Ait.  var.  plenum. — B.  i.  88. 

BODDU  PAVILI  KURA,  or  Gangs paTOi 
kura.  Tel.  Portulaca  oleraceay  X. — R*'^*  ^^ 

BODDU  TUNGA,  Tbl.  .HymenocW 
grossa,  Neei.-^ff^.  contr.  110.— Bciipus  pos- 
and  maximus  R.  i*  231. 


BODHI,    BuiaM.     The  Peepul  tree 
which   Gautama  attained    the  Buddba-bood. 
See  Bo-Tree.    Buddha. 

BOBGHEB,  HindP  A  red  colored  wood, 
very  hard  and  close-grained.  The  tree  grovs 
io  the  Santhal  jungles  from  Baneebahal  to 
Hasdihaor  about  forty  miles,  but  scarce.  Saeia- 
ingly  fit  for  any  building  purposes  if  itc" 
be  grown  to  any  sufficient  size,  which  it  vxf^ 
has  a  chance  of  doing  in  its  present  oondiiMA 
in  the  jungles.  Too  heavy  for  use  generally 
with  rd^erence  to  timber  bridges.— Co/.  ^V 
ne$r9*  Journal^  July  1860. 

BOEHMERIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belongii« 
to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Urticace©  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing species  occur  in  India, 

B.  Macrostaohya,  Qarbwal«  Simla- 
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BOEEHIAVU  ERECTA. 


B.  Macrophylla,  D.  Don,  Nepal. 

B.  Platyphylla^        do.  do. 

B.  Fruiescensi  ThuDb.  do. 

B.  Frondosa,  D.  Don.  do. 

B.  Temifolia,  do.  -do. 

B.  Salicifo)ia>  D.Don.»Moluooa8,Bima]aya. 

B.  Interrnptay  Willd.  Beneal^  Bombay. 

B.  Goglado.    Oarhwal  ana  Simla. 

B.  Candicans. 

B.  Nivea. 

B.  Poya. 

B.  Utilis. 

Many  of  these  are  siingin^^  nettles;  B.  nivea, 
the  Urtica  tenacissima  of  Boxb.  (Fi.  Ind.  iii. 
590)  yields  the  Rhea  fibre  of  Assam.  B  salicifo- 
lia,  an  edible  henj.^Boxb.  iii.  590,  Foigi. 
See  Decascbistia  crotonifolia. 

BOEHMEBU  CANDICANS.  See  China, 
grass;  Rheea. 

BOEHMERIA  FRUTESCENS.    Thunb. 

PooAh  of  the  Parbuttiah 
Kienki,  Lepoha. 
Yenki,  limboow 

This  plant  grown  wild,  to  a  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  in 
Eastern  Nepal  and  Sikkim  and  in  the  hills 
near  the  Teraito  elevations  of  1,000  to  8,000 
feet.  Its  fibre  ia  used  for  twine,  rope,  fish- 
ing nets  and  game  bags  and  could  be  woven 
into  sail  clothi — Eoyle. 

BOEHMERIA  INTERRUPTA.    WUld. 

Urtica  interrupts. — Linn^ 

Lai  bickhtttee. BsNO.  |  Eyet-bet-ya......BuBiff. 

Grows  in  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  Presidencies 
and  in  Burmab.  Its  hairs  sting  like  those  of 
the  netUe.— rot^/,  281. 

BOEHMERIA  NIVEA.   ffaudl 

Urtica  nivea. — Linn, 


Poee   of  Gurhwal   and 
Eemaon. 


InaD....*.  •....•  ...BoifOA. 

Gonn BuRM. 

Oambe.  .East  Cxlkbes. 

Oia Chin. 

Chvi-inft Chinesb. 

•     .....fiNO. 


:l 


Tsjo  karao...- Jap, 

Rami Mai^t. 

Pnya Panj. 

Eunkhoora.  Rungpoob. 

Pan Shan. 

Kalooee...  Sumat. 


This  is  found  in  the  Sntlej  valley  between 
Bampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of 
4,600  to  6,000  feet.  It  grows  also  in  Burmah 
and  Assam  and  furnishes  a  textile  fibre  of 
Kreat  Ysloe  which  has  attracted  attention  in 
Britain,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  fibres  from 
this  class  of  plants  will  eventually  occupy  a 
position  second  only  in  impbrtance  to  those  of 
cotton  and  flax.  The  fibre  of  the  Rhea  can  be 
tamed  to  account  for  the  mannfacture  of  a 
variety  of  fabrics  of  a  veiy  valuable  and  nseful 
description,  and  its  extended  cultivation  in 
India  is  worthy  of  every  attention  and  en- 
couragement. Some  bales  of  Rhea  fibre,  lately 
pat  ap  for  sale,  realised  at  the  rate  of  80  £ 
per  ton. 


The  great  desideratum|is  an  efficient  machine . 
for  the  separation'of  the  fibre  from' its^parent 
stem.     See  China  Grass.  Fibres,   Grass  cloth, 
Rheea. 

BOEHMERIA  GOGLADO,  and  B.  Ma- 
crostachya,  are  common  in  Gurhwal  and  near 
Simla,  and  probably  abound  iq  fibre. — Boule, 
p.  372. 

BOEHMERIA  PUTA  is  botanically  a  dif- 
ferent  species  from  the  B.  nivea,  though  its  fibre 
is  almost  identical  with  that  furnished  by  B. 
nivea.  It  flourishes  at  Darjeeling,  Dhera 
Dboon  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  India, 
Its  commercial  vfdue  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Rhea. 

BOEHMERIA  SALIOIFOHA  ;  D.  Dan. 

Urtica  salicifolia,  Roxb. 

Siharu.    Pakjabi. 

A  plant  of  tbe^Moluccas  and  Himalayas,  as 
far  as  Dehra  Dboon,  found  in  Simla  and  in 
Gurhwal,  and  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Ram- 
pur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feet.  Used  for  making  ropes.  Its  berries  are 
edihle.—Royle.  Yoiyt.  280,  Qeghom  Fufijdb 
Report^  p.  68. 

BOEHMERIA  UTILIS- 


Bon  Rhea. 

Bun 

WUd 
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Jungle  Rhea. 
Leepeah  of  Nepal. 


Grows  in  Nepaul,  and  Assam.  Its  fibre  is  well 
adapted,  for  rope  making,  canvas,  and  lines ; 
a  five  inch  rope  broke  with  nine  tons. — Rayle. 

BOEEHAAVIA  DIANDRIA. 

Its  edible  part 


Gadhapnma Be  no. 

Spread]  o  g  Hogweed.  Eng. 
S^nadika Sans. 


Muk&rlltte  kire  ...  .Tam .* 

Attika  mamidi Tel. 

Tikriki  bhaji Duk. 


Attica  mammedi 
veyru.... .....TxL. 


Its  root. 

Tikriki-jar DuK. 

Smadika Sans. 

Mukarnttay  yer....TAM. 

Horsfield  says  that  in  Java  the  Boirhauvia 
diundria  is  deemed  emetic.  The  Native  prac- 
titioners reckon  the  root  amongst  laxative  medi- 
cines and  prescribe  it  in  powder.  The  small 
round  leaves  which  grow  at  the  joints  of  the 
stalks  of  the  plant,  are  eaten  by  the  Natives. 
It  appears  to  be  the  Taludama  of  the  Hort. 
MaL— ilM'<.  Mai.  Med.  p.  90  ;  0'8k.  p.  512. 

BOENPHAL,  Hind.     Fungus,  Sp.  ? 
BOERHAAVIA  DIFFUSA     Syn.    ofBo- 
erhaavia  diandria. 
BOERHAAVIA  ERECTA.     Linn. 

Boerbaavia  procumbens. — Rox.  W*  Icon. 

Qadapurna HiND. 

Tamirama Malbal. 

Makaiatay  kiray...TAM. 

Ataka  mamidi Tel. 

Adavi  mamena i, 


Shwet  pnma Bbno. 

Qadapurna „ 

Spreading  Hog- 
weed  Eng. 

Tikri  ...„ h.Himd. 
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BOERHAWIA  PROGUMBENS. 

Mookoorootay-keeray,  Tah. 

'  A  procumbent  weed,  with  small  red  flowers, 
used  by  the  natives  with  other  leaves  as  greens. 
See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

BOERHAAYIA  STILL  ATA.— ii^«*.  WJo. 

Qiijja  Eanne  Eomali  Til.  I  Eame  Komali  Ma- 

\     diniksi...  ...  ...Tel. 

BOERHAAVIA  TUBER08A. 


Attica  matnidiveniTsL. 
Tikrikejar Duk, 


Siadikaand  Panama 

va Samjs 

Hokaratty  vw -Til 

Boot  said  to  be  emetic^  is  deemed  laxative, 
and  given  by  the  natives  in  powder»  a  tea  spoon- 
ful twice  daily. 

BO-GAHA,  SiKGH.    Picas  rdigiosa. 

BOQHAZ,  the  term  foe  the  narrow  and 
shallow  channels  through  the  sand-banks  that 
stretch  across  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  prevent- 
ing passage  of  ships  of  burden. — kobimon's 
I^aveU  in  PaleHine  and  Syrian   VoL  I,  p.  11. 

BOGLE,  Georob,  in  1774,  was  deputed  to 
Tibet  by  Warren  Hastings  as  Ambassador. 

BOGNIO  OR  BOUNIGO,  the  name  in 
Japan  for  the  **  Governor.." — Elodgion^  Nagw 
ioii,  p.  G. 

BOGOO,    Tbl.  ateo  Bujcu,  Tel.  Charcoal. 

BOG  RANDIA  P  (Qu.  Bag  or  fiagh  Ran- 
dia)  Eandia  uliginosa. 

BOGS  HA,*  A  tribe  occupying  the  low 
Terai  adjoining  Hohilcund. 

BOGUE  PORTS  were  captured  on  the  25th 
February  1841. 

BOGUMVANLU,  Tw..  From  Sanscrit  Bho- 
gam^  Common  wamen.  See  Basava^  Murii,  Jogi 

BOHIUA,  HuiD.  alaa  REOEA.  Hind 
Bignonja  undulata. 

BOHNl,  Hind,  with  shopkeepers  and  huck- 
sters the  first  money  received  of  the  day,  it  ia 
the  Handsel  of  the  Bntinli.—JBlliot. 

BO  HI.  Of  this  people,  there  are  2,494  in 
the  Oomraoti  district :  they  are  perhaps  the 
Bhooi. 

BOHOL,  see  Negros  or  Buglas  Islands. 

BOHBA,  money  lenders  in  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces :  many  have  become  mahomedan  con- 
verts. The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
''Beohar''  trade.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  also  says 
that  the  name  '*  Borah/'  is  unknown  to  the 
original  country  of  the  mahomedans  of  this  race 
and  is  derived  from  the  hind  a  word  Behoorah, 
signifying  *^  traffie."  It  is  seemingly  of  this 
class  that  8t  J.  Malcolm  speaks  when  he  says 
that  besides  the  makoraedan  Borah  there  is  a 
tribe  of 'brahmins'  from  Nath  Devara  in  Mewar, 
who  have  likewise  this  appellation. — ElUiL 
liaieolm's  CenLral  India,  Vol  II,  p.  111. 

BOHRA,  a  religions  sect  found  in  the 
Rajpoot  stales^  who  represent  themselves  to  be 


the  descendants  of  the  kllawers  of  the  Sheikh 
ul  Jabl,    or  the  celebrated  old  man  of  the 
mountain.     They  acknowledge  an  Archaman- 
drite   or    religious  chief:    they     principally 
follow  mercantile  pmrsuita^    The  mahomedan 
shopkeepers  on  all  the  weHern  side  of  India 
and  as  far  east  as  Secunderabad  and  Bellaiy 
are  Bohra  and  they  are  also  settled  in   many 
parts   of  Central  India  and   in    the  North 
Western  Provinces.     They  are  fair,  somewhat 
taller  than  the  average  Englishman,  and  acute, 
enterprising  men.     Wilson   says  th^t     these 
appear  to  have  originated  in  Guzerat,  where 
they  became  converta  to  mahomedanism  but 
they  seem  to    have  qpme  from   Sindh      Th^ 
are  a  very  important  mercantile  race.  Sir  John 
Malcolm    says  there  are  many   of  them  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Central  India  engaged  in 
every  species  of  commeiee  as  wholesale  mer- 
chants of  the  first  dass^.  as  weU  aspedlaie; 
and  sometimes  both  characters  are  to  be  foaad 
in  the  same  person.    The  Borah   who  eeine 
from  the    sea-coast  ci     Guaerat  into   Cen- 
tral India,   have  imported  the  improTeaMAit 
of  European  settlements,  even  in  the  conetine- 
tion  of  their  houses  and  furniture  :  th^   are 
the  chief  medium  through  which  the  teade  in 
European  articles  is  carried  oa  ;  and  in  every 
town  in  which  they  settle^  they  farm  a  dtatiaet 
colony.     The   good    understanding    in  which 
they   live   with   each   other  strengthens  their 
association :  and  though  they  have  at  tima 
snIFered  from  the  violence  of  power,  few  of 
the  industrious  classes,  have  escaped  ao  weU, 
during   the  worst  of  times,  as  the    Bohns. 
They   are  united   under  the   spiritaal  rale  of 
their    elected    nullah,  or  priests,   to     whose 
orders,    in     conformity     with     the    ancieot 
precepts  of  the  remarkable  sect    of    maho- 
medans   to  whieh   they  belong,   th^    reader 
implicit  obedience.      They  are  of  the  tribe  of 
Hassannee,    otice  so  dreaded   in   Egypt  and 
Persia  for  the  acts  of  murder  and  desperatioa 
which  they  perpetrated  in  blind  obedience  to 
the  mandate  of  their  spiritual  lord,  so  famoos 
in    the    crusade  history  under  the  nafloe  of 
The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

At  Oojein,  in  Sir  J.  Halcolm's  time»  twdte 
hundred  families  lived  in  four  mahal  or  wards 
connected .  with  each  other,  but  separated  by 
strong  gates  from  the  other  parts  of  the  city. 
No  one  except  a  Borah  could  ^nter  their  pre* 
cincts  without  leavto.  The  chief  Muliab,  who 
resides  at  Oojein,  is  appointed  by  tbe  high 
priest  of  this  class  at  Surat:  his  authority 
extends  over  all  his  sect.  His  ordera  go  io 
regulate  their  most  minute  actions ;  and  be 
promulgates  annually  a  table  of  rales  for  their 
guidance-  He  promised  Sir  John  Maleolm  a 
census  of  the  Borah  in  his  diocese  or  chavgiB, 
whom  he  estimated^  at  nearly  ten  thouaani 
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familits  or  about  forty-five  thousand  aottla. 
They  Mem  to  abstaiu  wholly  from  politicul  in- 
trigue they  are  liberal-minded  and  open-handed, 
and,  as  ^ood  citizens,  far  exeel  the  maho- 
medans  either  of  Arab  or  Persian  descent.—- 
Malcolm' »  Central  India,  Vol.    p.  112. 

BOX,  TsL.,  also  pronounced  Bhui  on  the 
Madras  side  of  the  peninsula,  a  palanquin 
bearer,  employed,  also,  as  a  house  servant,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  of  the  serving  *'  Bo/' 
of  Europeans  in  Madras. 

BOIDU,  Tel.  According  to  Wilson  a  man 
of  the  cowherd  or  shepherd  caste. 

BOIS,  French.  Wood,  hence,  Eagle  or  Aloes 

WiH>d. 

Bois  D'aigle,  Fr.  Aquilaria  agaliocha.— jSox&. 

Bois  de  Breail,  Fr.  Brazil  wood.  ^ 

Bois  de  Oampeche,  Fa-  Lojcwood. 

Bois  de  Colophane,  Fr.  Golophonia:  Cana- 
riuna  commune. 

Bois  de  Fer,  Fr.  Iron  wood. 

Bois  de  Quassie,  Fr.  Quas»ia. 

Bois  de  Beglisse,  Fr«  Liquorice  root. 

Bois  du  Bose,  Fr.  Rose  wood. 

Bois  Immortel,  Fa.  Cacao. 

Bois  Janne  de  Bresil,  Fr.  Fustic. 

BOJ,  Hind.  Acorus  calamus,  also  Typha 
angustifolia. 

BOJA,  Tbl.  luga  xylocarpa.— 2>'r. 

BOJAU,  HiKD.  Eleusine  ooracana.  Per- 
haps the  boza,  beer,  made  from  this  grain. . 

BOJAJA,  Jav.  Crocodile. 

BOJIQA'N.  The  root  of  a  small  plant 
lArought  from  D^i  to  .A j mere  ;  esteemed  as 
heating,  and  used  to  strengthen,  and  as  an 
aphrodisiac ;  One  seer  costs  two  Rupees.—* 
Gen*  Med,  Top,  p.  130. 

BOKA,  Hind.  A  basket,  pail  or  leather 
baf?»  for  throwing  water  to  a  higher  level.  It 
is  the  source  of  the  English  word  bucket — Ell, 

BOKADA,  Tel.  .Clerodendrbn  visoosum. 
—  Vent. 

BOKAT,  Hind.    A^phodelns  fistulosus. 

BOKHARA.  An  isolated  kingdom  in  Tur- 
kestan, of  small  extent,  surroondeti  by  a  desert. 
It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  37 ""  and  43'  N. 
and  Ln  60^  aftd  68*  E.  It  is  an  open  oham- 
paij^ne  country  of  unequal  fertility,  and  inter- 
aeeted  by  the  Oxus  on  the  southern  border.  Its 
riTers  are  the  Aniu  or  Oius,  Sir  or  Jaxartes,  the 
Kohik  or  Zar-afshan  aad  the  river  Af  Kursfai 
an«l  Balkh.  It  is  ruled  over  by  an  Amir, 
whose  sway  may  be  comprised  between  the  87* 
and  dS^north  lat.  aad  between  the  60<=>  and  68^ 
of  salt  long,  or  a  space  of  172,800  (ireogra- 
fvhical  square  miles,  ont  of  which  only  5,000  or 
6,M0  miles  are  occupied  by  inhabitants  in  fixed 
abodes  while  nine^tenths  of  its  territory  are 
either  utterly  unfit  for  occupation,  ojr  at  least 


untenanted.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
khauat  consists  of  a  clayey,  ealine  soil,  and 
sandy  steppes,  with  a  visible  slope  to  the 
south-west,  while  it  is  barricaded  to  the  north- 
east by  huge  ranges  of  mountains.  The  abo- 
rit^ines  are  the  Tajik,  whose  origin  and  time  of 
immigration  to  Bokhara  are  unknown ;  previous 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century  of  the 
hijira,  the  followers  of  Mahomed,  penetrated 
into  their  peaceful  abodes,  and  forced  them 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  lo  embrace  the 
new  creed.  At  ^hat  period,  Bokhara  was  govern- 
ed by  the  race  of  the  Samanides.  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  weak  rule  of  these  princes  was  to- 
tally overthrown  by  the  Uzbeks,  whose  pdwcir 
was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for,  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara  was  deluged  bv 
the  overwhelming  flood  of  the  Moghul  hordes  of 
Chinghiz-khan  and  the  Uzbeks  were  expelled  by 
the  Moghuls  into  the  deseit  to  the  west  of  the 
Sir-i-Dari>'a.  Bokhara  has  often  changed  its 
rulers  and  modified  its  inhabitants.  At  each 
successive  influx,  new  tribes  were  added  to  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  This  intermixture  was 
more  particularly  felt  whenever  the*  Uzbeks  re- 
entered the  Khanat.  Of  the  Tajik  aboriginal 
inhabitants  there  is  but  a  remnant  left,  which 
forms  the  chief  population  of  the  city  of 
Bokhara;  in  other  towns  there  are  none,  or  vchry 
few  indeed.  '  Owing  to  their  peaceful  disposi- 
tion, not  to  use  the  word  cowardliness,  they  ab- 
stain from  taking  any  part  in  warlike  achieve- 
ment a.  The  most  salient  traits  of  their 
character  are  avarice^  falsehood,  and  faithless- 
ness. They  are  usually  tall ;  have  a  white  skin 
with  black  eyes  and  hair.  Although  in  their 
dress  thay  strictly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the 
Kuran,  there  is  still  much  greater  affectation 
than  is  observable  among  the  Uzbek.  Their 
politeness  in  conversation  often  becomes  dis- 
gusting, especially  if  they  require  the  assistance 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  address  their  words. 
The  number  of  the  Arabs  is  somewhat  great- 
er than  that  of  the  Tsjiks.  They  are  cliiefiy 
dispersed  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Khfi- 
nat,  having  their  head  quarters  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yardanzi  and  Samarkand.  They  have  not 
relinquished  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  and 
continue  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  with  this 
difi^erence,  that  the  severity  of  the  climate  has 
induced  them  to  exchange  thehr  tenta  for  the 
kiSithi'  Such  only  as  are  compelled,  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupation,  live  in  fixed  habita- 
tions. Their  features  betray  their  origin ; 
their  large  eyes -are  black  as  wall  as  their  mir; 
and  their  skin^  which  is  very:  susceptii^e  of  the 
efifeota  of  the  suit's  rays,  often  becomes  nearly 
black  from  exposure.  They  -speak  Arabic 
amongst  themselves.  The  Uzbek  are  undoubted- 
ly the  i^reposderating  race  in  Bokhara,  not  so 
much  from  their    number,  as  by  the  ties  which 
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biful  them  togetber.  They  are  divided  into 
stems  and  eeeiioas,  like  the  Knrghit,  and  have 
their  elders,  or  beys,  who  enjoy  a  certain 
eonsideration  amonK  them  :  the  Uzbek  branches 
with  some  of  their  subdivisiods,  are  enume- 
rated as  follow  in  the  work  called  '*  Nassed 
ICameti  Uzbekia.** 


1 


1.  Maoghit. 
a«  Jak-Man« 

ghit. 
6.  AkMi^n- 

ghit. 
e«  Kara-Man- 

ghit. 

2.  King. 
8.  Yua, 

4.  Kirk, 

6.  UDg. 

e.  Uogaohit. 

7.  Jilair. 

8.  Sarai. 

9.  Kimgrad. 

Ot  UruB. 

5.  Kara-kur- 

aak. 
c.  ChiiUik. 
d   Kuyan. 
e.  Kuldauli. 
/.  Miltok. 

Kurtughi 

Gale. 
t.  Top-kara. 
t.   Kara. 
%*  Kara-bura. 
L  Nogai. 
Nk  Bilkelik, 
f».  Dust-nik. 
IJ.-^OinU, 
a.  Ax-tana. 
h,  Kara. 
e»  Churan. 
d»  Turkmen. 
e.  Knuk. 
/.  Bishbala. 
g,  Kara-kal- 

p«k. 
h,  Kaohai. 

c.  Haj-beoha. 
JIL^Kuah- 

tamgali, 
a.  Rul-4ib]. 
h,  Barmak. 
e.  Kujahur. 

d.  Ktd. 

e.  Ghubnrgan 
/.  Karakal- 

pak-knsh- 
tafBgall. 
$.  Saferbu. 


h.  Dllberf. 
«.  Ghachakti. 


a,  Tartugu. 
6.  Aga-maUi. 

c.  iBhikali. 

d.  Kiain-zlli. 
«.  Uynglf. 
/  Bukijli. 
g,  tCaigali. 

a.  JuEilt. 
I,  Kuaaoli. 
c  Tira. 
-  d.  BalikU. 

e.  Kuba. 

10.  Yelchin. 

11.  Ar^bun. 

12.  17  aim  an. 
18.  Kipehak. 

14.  Chiebak. 

15.  Aurat. 

16.  Kalmak. 

17.  Kar-tn. 

18.  Bnrlak. 

19.  Buslak.  ^ 

20.  Samarohin. 

21.  Eatagan. 

22.  Ealechi. 
28.  Kunegaz. 

24.  Biitrek. 

25.  Uzoi.     • 

26.  Kabst. 

27.  Khitai. 

28.  EanglK 

29.  U«. 

80.  Cbuplechi. 

81.  Chupohi. 

82.  iTtarchi. 
88.  TJpulecbi. 
8i.  JiilCin. 
86.  Jid. 

86.  Juynt. 

87.  Chil-Jajut 

88.  Bui-klaut. 

89.  UiMaut. 

40.  Aralat. 

41.  Kireit. 

42.  Ungut. 
48.  Kaneit. 
44  Khalenat. 
45.  Maaad. 


\ 


46.  Mnrknt. 

47.  Berkim. 
48>  Ktiralas* 

49.  Uglan. 

50.  Eari. 
«1.  Arab. 

52.  Ulecbi. 

53.  Julegao. 

54.  Eishlik. 

55.  Ghedoi. 

56.  Turkmen. 
67*  Durmen. 

58.  Tabin. 

59.  Tama. 

60.  Rindan. 

61.  Mumin. 

62.  UishuD. 
68.  Beroi. 
64.  Hftfiz. 
66,  Kirgbis. 

66.  Uiruchi. 

67.  Jfiiret. 

68.  Buzachi. 

69.  Sibtiyan. 

70.  Betaab. 

71.  Yagrini. 
78.  ShiilduT. 
78.  TumaL 

74.  Tleu. 

75.  Kir-^ar. 

76.  Eirkin. 

77.  • 

78.  Uglan. 

79.  Gurlet 
SO.  Iglan, 

81.  Cbilkee. 

82.  Uigur. 
88,  Aghir, 
fe4.  Yabu. 

85.  Narghfl. 

86.  Yuzak. 

87.  Kahet. 

88.  Nacbar« 

89.  Kujslik. 
90   Buzau, 

91.  Sbirin. 

92.  Bakhrin. 
98.  Tume. 

94.  Nikuz. 

95.  Hugul. 

96.  Kayaaa. 

97.  Tatar. 


3*  The  Naimea^  dwelling  near  Ziyan-ed« 
din,  to  the  chief  of  whieh  place,  in  liiigiotts 
oases  they  apply  in  the  first  instance. 

4.  The  Kipehak,  wandering  between  Katta* 
Kuirghan  and  Samarkand. 

5.  The  Saraiy  who  encamp  dose  to  the 
road  leading  from  Samarkand  to  Karshi. 

6.  The  Kungrad,  part  of  which  tribe  is 
settled  in  Karshi,  whilst  anotlier  part  encamps 
between  that  city  and  the  mountains  of 
Shehr^i-Sebz. 

7.  The  Turkmen,  who  encamp  on  the 
Amu-Dariya,  while  others  'dwell  iu  TiUagea  on 
the  banks  of  the  same  river. 

8.  The  Arabet  who  encamp  betveen  Kanln 
and  Bokhara. 

9.  The  Buzachi,  are  found  near  Biuach^ 
•n  the  road  from  Karshi  to  Bokhara. 

10.  The  Durmen,  who  lead  a  settled  life  in 
Khijdua'ne  and  its  environs. 

11.  The  Yabu,  who  partly  lead  a  settled  life 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Tamen  of  Bok- 
hara, or  partly  a  wandering,  together  with  the 
tribes  of.Khitay  Naimen,  in  Miyan-kale. 

12.  The  Jid,  and.  13,  the  Juyut,  which  in 
part  lead  a  settled  life  on  the  banka  of  the 
Amu-Dariya,  and  in  part  a  wanderiug,  or  with 
the  Turkmens. 

14.  The  Byatash,  who  all  lead  a  settled  life 
in  the  Tumen  of  Bokhara. 

\5.  The  Byagrin,  who  encamp  in  Mi) an* 
kale,  miaed  with  other  tribea. 


16.  Kir. 

17.  tJng. 

18.  Uogachit. 

19.  Kalmak. 

20.  Kataghan. 


26.  Yulkhnn. 

27.  Uighur.  . 

28.  Tatar. 


Of  these  tribes  twenty-eight  are  in  the 
Xhanat  of  Bokhara,  viz : — 

1*  The  MAnghii,  who  encamp  at  different 
places,  pertly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karahi, 
and  partly  near  Bokhara  itself.  Many  of 
•them,  eftpedaliy  the  elder  branches,  have 
esUblished  themselves  in  both  those  towns. 

S.  The,  Khitay,  who  finoamp  between 
Sokhara  and  Kermine. 


21.  Galiacbi. 

22.  Uzoi. 
28.  Chiljuyut. 

24.  Kireit. 

25.  Gurlyat 

The  Chagatai,  are  disseminated  among  othar 
tribes. 

.   2.     The  Aimak,  leading  a  sedentary  life  at 
Bokhara, 

3.  The  Kai  ilk,  who  live  in  like  manner  at 
Karsh. 

4.  The  Kauchin,  who  encamp  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Karshi.    And  lastly, 

5.  The  Kureme,  in  the  Khanat  are  not 
epumerated  in  the  table  of  that  race  and  it  is 
probable,  that  theae  form  sub-divi^ionft  of  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  abovemefttioned  Vxbdk 
stoma. 

The  oldest  branch  of  the  Uzbeks  in  Bokhara 
is  that  of  ManghU^  and  it  ia  out  of  one  of  its 
branches-^ called  Tuk^  that  the  reifsnlog  dynasty 
proceeds.  In  their  exterior,  the  Uzbd[  remind 
na  strongly  of  the  Mogbul  race,  ^oept  tbat  Uicy 
have  lartcer  eyes,  and  are  somewhat  handaoiner ; 
they  are  generally  middle-siaed  men ;  the  eoloar 
of  their  benrds  varies  between  a  shade  of  n4 
and  dark  auburn,  whilst  few  are  ioond  wkli 
black  hair.  Their  dreaa  ia  very  plain,  oonsiat-' 
ing  chiefly  of  k/uUtOu^  or  flowing  dresaea  of 
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dUdja.  Aecordiog  to  thejr  mod0  of  livings  the 
TJsbeke  may  be  dataed  uo^er  three  ite^da :  1, 
sedentary  Usbek  ;  2,  such  as  «re  engaKcd  in 
agriculture,  although  csontinuing  to  lead  a 
camp  life  ;  and,  3,  such  as  are  gBseniially  no* 
madie«  The  wandering  Uzbek  live  like  the 
Kirghiz  in  kibitki^  Plural  of  KibUka^  whiphare» 
however,  ratber  lower.  The  external  fell  ia 
naually  of  a  black»  or  dark  grey  colour,  but 
the  interior  ia  more  tastefully  ornamented 
than  the  tents  of  the  latter,  for  the  Usbeka 
hang  small  carpets  of  home  manufacture,  along 
the  sides,  and  though  the  work  be  coarse, 
and  the  colours  generally  of  a  sombre  hue, 
dark  red  or  brick  colour  in  particular,  their 
prescBoe  sets  off  the  tent  to  advantage,  and 
gives  it  an  appearanee  of  cleanliness.  Their 
meals  are  very  monotonous,  the  staple  article 
beiug  constantly  mutton.  Kwom  (fermented 
mares'  milk)  is  only  drunk  by  those  who  keep 
large  herds  of  horses;  in  Miaji-kale,  for  in- 
stance, the  absence  of  such  herds  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Uzbek  encampments  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  surprise.  Their  chief  occupation 
consists  in  breeding  flocks.  Children  all  but 
iisiked  are  seen  driving  the  sheep  round  the 
aul,  while  the  rhief  sits  listlessly  in  his 
kibitka,  leaving  all  the  householcl  affaijrs  to 
the  care  and  management  of  the  women, 
who  do  not  diJCTer  in  dress  from  the  Kirghiz 
women.  In  the  interior  of  the  aul  half 
naked  children  may  be  seen  romping  about 
and  fighting  with  dofis. 

Bokhara  has  a  opnaiderable  number  of  Per- 
sians espemaliy  Persian  captives,  who  .  are 
brought  thither  in  small  parties.  The  greater  < 
majority,  however,  of  this  peopl.e  were  trans- 
planted from  Merv,  in  ihe  reign  of  Amir  Seyid, 
when  that  city  fell  under  his  sway*  With  a 
view  of  weakening  ity  and  thereby  en«nre  his 
own  safety,  he  ordered  40,000  families  to  be 
transported  from  Merv  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Samarkand.  It  is  from  them  the  Persians  of 
Bokhara  chiefly  descend. 

The  Persian  population  are  easily  distinguish- 
ed bj  the  regularity  of  th^ir  features,  and  their 
hoshy  black  hair.  They  profess  outwardly  the 
Sunni  (aitb,  though  in  their  hearts  they  remain 
Shiah,  cordially  haling,  therefore,  the  Bokha* 
liana.  The  Jughi,  Mezeng,aiid  Liuli,  are  classed 
among  mussulmans  in  Bokhara  but  they  aeem 
to  be  aimilar  to  gypaiea,  their  women  go  unveil- 
ed, and  the  men  are  careleas  in  their  reli- 
gious duties.  Numbers  of  them  are  established 
at  Bokharai  and  other  towns,  as  medical  men 
and  telling  fortunes  and  horse-dealings.  Such  ss 
lead  a  wandering  life,  enearop  in  tents  of  a 
eoaise  cotton  stuff  called  '*  bez."  They  have 
permission  to  halt  near  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  Khanat,  whenever  those  places  are  not 
peevibus^  occupied  by  Uzbeks  ;  in 


quence  of  which  a  great  number  of  them 
are  dispersed  along  the  banks  of  the  Zar- 
Afshan,  near  Samarkand,  while  others  encamp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karakul.  Bokhars 
and  Samarkand  are  the  centres  of  mahomedan 
theology*  There  are  no  mahomedans  so  strict 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara,  but  it  is 
the  most  shameless  sink  of  iniquity  in  the 
East.  Its  houses  are  built  of  mud  and  wood. 
The  rooms  have  no  furniture  and  glass  for 
windows  is  unknown,  oiled  paper  being  used 
in  lieu.  '  Broad  doth  is  little  used,  only  cotton 
cloths,  aJo^a^  and  stiff  loose .  silken  garmenta. 
Womens'  clothes  are  of  a  dark  colour  often 
blue  and  fit  tightly^  with  a  horse  hair  veiL  They 
have  a  monastery  at  Bokhara,  dedicated  to  the 
famous  dervesh  Mulana  Jalal-ud*diu,  who,  cen* 
turies  airo  went  from  Bokhara  to  Iconiam. 

BOKHARA  TOWN  is  in  L.  39«  27'  N. 
L.  SO^'  L9'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  desert,  but 
is  watered  by  the  little  river  Wufkan,  wbich 
flows  between  forests  of  fruit  trees  and  gardens. 
It  has  eleven  gates,  and  a  circumference  of 
fifteen  English  miles  ;  three  hundred  and  aixty 
moaquea,  twenty«two  caravansaries,  msny  baths 
and  bazaars ;  aad  the  old  place  called  Ark,  buik 
by  Arslan  Khan  one  thousand  years  ago,  and 
has  about  one  hundred  splendid  eolkges.  The 
houses  have  neither  roofs  nor  windows.  The 
population  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand,  oomposed  of  Tigik,  Nogay,  Aff- 
ghHU,  Mervee,  Usbeck,  and  ten  thousand 
Jews,  wh(f  are  dyers  and  silk  traders,  and  must 
wear  a  small  cap,  and  girdle  around  their  wai»i, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  mahomedans. 
There  are  several  thousand  slaves.  There  are 
about  three  hundred  merchanta  from  Sind  and 
many  dervishes.  Whole  streets  contain  nothing 
hut  shops  and  magasines  for  merchanta  from  all 
the  parts  of  Turkistan,  Cashgar,*  Hindustan, 
and  Busaia.  There  are,  all  around,,  numbers  of 
country  houses,  with  gardens. 

Bokhara  was  visited  in  thb  early  part  of  the 
Iftth  Century,  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  jDr. 
Joseph  Wolff  and  Colonel  Stoddartand  Captaiu 
Conoliy  the  two  last  feH  victims  to  the-fanatieivm 
of  the  people.  It  waa  taken  by  Bueaia  in  1868. 
Bokhara  and  Tarkistan  aead  out  raw  silk  of 
variotts  kinds,  called  '^chilla  jaidar,**  *'var- 
daniwi,''  *•  Ub-i-abi,'*  •'  ehurkhi,.'*  from  Kho- 
kan,  Balkh,  Kondut,  Akchft,  Bhibarfehao,  fcc 
Bokhara  gold  coins,  '« budki''^  and  ''tila''^ 
Wolf  8  BMima,  Vol.  ILp.3^U  4.'  Banm 
CUmeiU  d$  Bode  BokkmNk*  ViffM*  FerBomd 
Narrative  ;  Q&nertU  EdiuHurd  Ferner*i  Jour' 
ney^ ;  Max^  MMer  ;  Mr.  Poufeii's  Hand-hook. 
See  Jews.  Kalmuck.  Kara«kuL  Kacsak.  Khalifa 
Khiva,  Khanat«  Khulm,  KiVabi.  Tigik.  1'artar* 

BOKHARA  CLOVER,  Melilotus,  a  ge- 
nus  of  plants  of  ihe  Nat.    Order.  Fabaets^ 


conse- 1  several  species  of  which  native  and  foreign  grow 
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in  India,  M.  aTvensis,  lUUoii,  leucuntlitts,  offi- 
cinalis, parviflora  and  sulcata.  M.  arborea,  is 
the  Bokhara  clover  and  sfFords  two  or  three 
ctittiiigs  in  a  season :  most  of  them  are  grown  as 
clover. 

BOKHARA  LITTLE,  a  name  of  Chinese 
Taitary  or  Eastern  Toorkistan. 

BOKHAKI.  Muslim,  Abu  Daud,  Tirraidzi, 
Nasar^  Ibn  Maja  or  Ibn  Khozeima  are  the  six 
great  collectors  of  the  traditions  of  Mahomed. 

BOKHARIAN  HAKlM.  See  Giai.Kha- 
tai. 

BOKHDI.  The  third  settlement  of  the  jour- 
nejing  Arians  was  in  Bokhdi.  It  (i?.  v.  7,)  is 
stated,  that  t\it  fourth  beat  land  was  the  fortu- 
nate Bokhdi,  with  the  lofty  banner:  here 
Ahriman  created  buzzing  insects  and  poisonous 
plants.'  Bokhdi  is  certainly  Bactria  though 
Burnouf  had  doubts  about  it,  the  land  of  the 
Bactrians.  The  "  tall  plumes"  indicate  the  im- 
perial banner  (mentioned  also  by  Firdousi,)  and 
refer,  consequently,  to  the  time  when  Bactria 
was  the  seat  of  empire.  Up  to  this  time 
nothing  is  said  by  the  Aryans  about  Media, 
though  she  conquered  Babylon  in  B*  0.  2234. 
See  Arians. 

BOKHEB  OB  UTIMOOKTA,    Dck.   Hip- 

tage  madablota. 

BOKKENA)  TcL.  Zapania  oodiflora,  Lam, 
— ^Lippia  nod.  Rioh, — Rheede^  x.  47. 

BOKKADI,  Tbl.  Ehre-tU.  sp. 

BOKKUDU.  Tel.  Hydroeotyle  •  Asiatica, 
R.  ii.  ^^.-^Rheede,  x.  46. 

BOICLA,  Hind.  Antennaria  contorta. 

BOK-MAI-ZA,  BuRM.  Kvdia  calycina. 

BOKUR,  Mar.  Coirdia  Rothii. 

BOL,  Hind,  also  Bola,  also  Beola,  Balsa- 
modendron  myrrha  ;  Nees  ab  Esen.'  also  myrrh ; 
its  gum  resin. 

BOLA,  Bbno.  Paritiumtiliaceum.— <y<,  EU. 
Hibiscus  tiliaoeus. 

BOLAN  PASS.'on  the  borders  of  Sahara- 
leads     from     the   Dasht-i-be-dow-lutto- 


wan, 


Dadni^)  and  is  the  great  route  of  coramuuica- 
tion  between  the  Western  AiTi^han  provinces  and 
the  countries  opening  on  the  Indus.  It  is  a 
continuous  suocession  of  ravines  and  gorges. 
The  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pass  is  in  sum- 
mer oppressively  hot  and  unhealthy.  It  ex- 
tends from  29«  SO^  67**  40' ;  tolat.  29^  62'. 
long.  67?  4*eBd5  m.;  is  \  m,  wide  at  entrance. 
The  entrance  is  800  ft.  ;  Ab-i  goom,  2,5 iO  ; 
crest,  679^  fti  Average  ascent,  90  ft.  per  mile. 
•  The  Bolaa  with  the  Mulloh  pass,  far  to  the 
south,  are  the  only  level  routes  intersecting  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  defining,  on  the  east^ 
the  low  countries  of  Kaob  Gandava  and  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  ;  while  westward,  it  supports  the 
elevated  regions  of  Kalat  and  Saharawan* 
There  are  many  other  passes  over  the  chain» 
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but  all  of  them  from  the  east  Jiave  a  steep  and 
difficult  ascent,  and  conduct  to  the  brink  of  the. 
plateau,  or  table-lands.  Such  are  the  passes  of 
Takari  and  Naghow,  between  ihe  Bolsn  ind 
Mulloh  routes*  and  there  are  others  to  the 
north  of  the  Bolan.  This  pass  is  no  less  im- 
portant, as  occurring  in  the  direct  line  of  cooh 
munication  between  Sind  and  the  neighbourinK 
countries  with  Kandahar  and  Khorasan.  It 
also  constitutes,- in  this  direction,  thehoundarj 
between  the  Sard  Seirand  garm  Seir,  or  the  cold 
and  hot  countries.  The  natives  here  affirm,  thst 
all  bsiow  the  pass  is  Hind,  and  that  all  shove 
it 'is  Khorasan.  This  distinction  is  in  great 
measure  warrsnted,  not  only  because  the  pass 
separates  very  ditferent  races  from  each  other, 
speaking  various  dialects,  but  that  it  marks  tbt 
line  of  a  complete  change  of  climate,  and  natn- 
ral  productions. — MomotCs  Joumeyt^  Vol  I.  f- 
338.     See  Kabul ;  Kandahar  ;  Eelat. 

BOLAN  RIYEB  is  about  70  miles  long  in 
the  Sir-i-Bolan  Pass,  lat  29«  6V,  Ion.  ^r^ 
is  4,494  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  remarkablj 
sinuous,  but  runs  generally  south-easterly  jfrom 
a  junction  with  the  Nari  River.  It  is  liable  to 
inundation  ;  and  as  its  bed,  in  some  parts,  uccn- 
pies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ravine,  travellen 
are  frequently  overtaken  by  the  torrent.  Falls 
3,751  ft.  in  64  m.  from  source  to  Dadur. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Natural  Order  Orcbiacese  of 
which  several  species  B.  auricomam,  Carey- 
anum,  flexuosum,  fuscesoenss  Jenkensoniii  ser- 
pens,  and  suntpia,  occur  in  Nepal,  the  Khassjri 
Hills,  Burmah  and  Tenasserim.  Dr.  Mason  says 
'perhaps  the  most  highly  valued  of  the  orchid 
order  among  the  Burmese  and  Karens,  is  the 
sweet-  scented  bolbophyllum,  which  Karefi 
youths  wear  in  the  lobes  of  the  ear,  and  maid- 
ens in  their  hair.  It  abounds  in  almost  eveiy 
part  of  the  jungles,  throwing  down  delicate 
straw-coloured  racemes  over  the  rough  grey 
bark  of  old  lager  strosmia  trees  emblems  of  child- 
hood in  the  arms  of  age. — Mcuon. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM  CAREY ANUM,  • 
com  mem  orchid  in  the  vicinity  ofMaulffi«io, 
easily  recognized  by  a  long  leaf  at  the  apex  of 
a  false  bulb,  and  by  its  small  purplish  flower. 
— M<uan. 

BOLE  ARMENIAN. . 


Ha}r-ATinem Ar. 

Tin-armeoie? „ 

Berlin  Red Gko. 

English  „  „ 

Bole  de  armenie Fa. 

Ghil-armenie,  HxmdPbbs. 
Gheru  mitti f, 


Tannam  Pbo J*^* 

Harmzi PaWAS* 

Harmuohi .*^ 

Qurukatta ^ 

Sime  kavikalln ...  ^^ 
Simakavi  rai# ^""^ 


An  earthy  mineral  of  a  fine  red  colour,  one 
of  the  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina.  Itoccunw 
masses  in  various  parts  of  India.  That  fouftdui 
the  island  of  Lemiios  is  called  Lemnnm  eartb,Ar- 
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menian  Bole  is  much  used  as  a  tooth  povrd^r  ; 
is  ID  use  in  India,  amongst  native  practition- 
ers, as  an  astringent,  and  as  a  pigment  is 
Qsed  by  the  Javanese  when  they  wish  to  become 
thin,  largely  employed  by  fraudnlent  dealers  to 
colour  articles  oi  food,  8tc.  to  adulterate  Ancho- 
vy Paste,  PottOil  ShripipSy  Potted  Herrings, 
Yarmouth  bloaters,  Ham,  Westphalian  Ham  9 
Potted  beef,  Hamburgh  Beef,  Tomato  sauce, 
Essence  of  liobslers,  and  Essence  of  Shrimps. 
It  is  employed  in  Native  painting  and  gilding. 
In  many  eountnes,  BcDgal  and  South  America 
espreially,  this  and  other  uooluons  earths  are 
eaten  freely  by  pregnant  women  to  allay  the 
craving  for  food  so  common  in  that  state.  In 
times  of  scarcity  it  hai  l)een  used  by  both  s^xes 
as  a  mechanical  substitute  for  proper  food.  It 
consists  of  alumina,  silica,  magnesia,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  It  is  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
bat  it  also  occurs  of  fine  quality  in  the  Rajmahl 
hills,  where  it  is  termed  Oeru  mittee  also  from 
Mysore,  Bellary  and  other  localities.  Reduced 
to  very  fine  powder  it  is  used  as  an  absorbent 
application  sprinkled  over  ulcers  or  other  Taw 
surCuxs  — 0  Shaatghnessy^  page  693. 

BOLEOPHTHALMUS  BODDJIRTII.  The 
leapinK  fish,  of  the  seas  of  the  £.  Archipelago. 
These  salamandrine  looking  creatures  are  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  from  the  mud  on  which  they 
lie,  btit  make  a  series  of  leaps  on  being  alarm- 
ed. They  are  8  or  4  in.  long,  wedge-shaped, 
with  flat  pointed  tails,  bead  and  prominent  eyes. 
Tbey  are  called,  by  sailors,  jnmping  Johnnies. 
They  leap  by  means  of  their  ventral  fins.— 
CoiUmgwowjL 

BOLE  DB  ARME[N1E,  Fr.  Bole  Arme- 
nian. 

BOLETUS  DESTRUCTOH  the  fungus 
known  as  dry  rot.  B.  igniarius,  dried  and  sliced 
is  the  amadou  or  German  tinder. — Bng,  Vyc, 
See  Fungi. 

BOLIN IRABOLUM,    Tel.  Myrrh. 

BOL  KA  GOND,  and  Bija  bol,  are 
names  given  in  Ajmere  to  a  dark  reddish 
yellow  opaqnegum  resin  like  myrrh  (appears  to 
be  trae  myrrh)  imported  via  Bombay.  The 
natives  there  believe  that  by  eating  it  or  even 
rubbing  it  in  the  teeth,  they  will  become  loose 
and  fall  out :  it  is  considered  a  warm  medicine, 
is  given  to  children  in  enlarged  abdomen, 
mixed  with  musabbnr  (aloes)  as  a  deobstment, 
and  is  also  used  in  making'  native  ink :  one  seer 
costs  eleven  annas.— Geit   Med,  Top,  p.  129. 

BOLKOOKREB,  BsNe.  Adolia  castina- 
earpa. 

BOLD  CHAPTIS,  (Buch.)  Corvinus 
bola.  (McCle)l.)  A  species  of  Indian  whiting 
that  fnmishes  isinglass  and  which  Mr.  O'Riiey 
sent  np  to  Calcutta  from  Amherst.  Dr.  M'Clel- 
land  Wrote  that  '*  it  belongs  to  the  genus  oor- 
Tuma,  elosely  allied  to  0.  nigety  but  of  mon- 


strous dimensions  compared  with  the  European 
species."  This  is  the  fish,  the  jawbone  of  which 
is  described  as  ''  Boalee. — Maaon, 

BOLLONG.  See  Karang  Bollong. 

BOLONG  WATU  TUMPANG.  See  Karang 
Bollang. 

BOLOR  MOUNTAINS,— the  mountains  of 
Balti  extend  for  300  miles,  from  the  soorces  of 
the  Gilgit  and  Tasan  rivers,  in  1^"*  to  the.  77"* 
E.  L.,  the  source  of  the  Nubra  river.  Bolor 
produces  much  gold.  The  higher  mountain 
range  abounris  in  rock-crystal,  which  is  conse- 
quently called  the  Bilor-stone  or  Rock  crystal. 
siee  Badakshan  ;  Himalaya ;  India ;  Kara-koram 
Mauntains  ;  Tibet. 

BOLSARI-KA  PHUL,  Dok.  Flower  of 
Mimuaops  elengi 

BOLUNGEB  and  BANSO,  Tbl.  P  UriaP 
Two  bamboos  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme 
height  25  feet,  rircumference  \  foot.  They  are 
not  common. — Captain  Macdonald, 

BOL  SIAU,  Psas.   Aloes;  Aloe  Utoralis. 

BOLWAN,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  the  oe-^ 
remony  of  conducting  a  bride  to  her  husband'a 
house  :  also  dismissal  of  the  bridegroom'a  friends 
and  attendauts.  Also,  the  oeremony  of  propi- 
tiating the  Bhuta  or  spirits  of  deceased  who 
have  entered  a  village,  inducing  them  to  leave 
the  village  and  conducting  them  across  the 
borders  with  music  and  a  proces^^ion.— TTi^on. 

BOMBAf  E^.  A  group  of  plants,  of  which 
several  genera,  the 'Ada  nsonia,  or  baobab,  the 
Bombax,  Cullenia ;  Durio  and  Eriodendron  grow 
io  India.  Bombax  pentandrum,  B.  heterophyl- 
lum  and  Corhlospi  rmum  gossypium,  all  have  a 
soft  down,  attached  to  the  seeds,  which  is  col- 
lected for  stuffing  pillows.  At  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  1857,  a  v^ry  powerful  bast  was 
exhibited  by  Mr,  Jaffrey,  from  the  JCriodendron 
anfraetuosum.  Some  authors  regard  this  group 
as  a  section  of  the  Sterculiaces* 

BOMBABECE:.  a  /ock  which  British  sailors 
so  call.  It  is  the  Kohrimvbarak  also  Ras 
mubarak,  the  fortunate  or  anspicious  mountain 
or  head  land  of  the  Arabs. 

BOMBAX..  Species.  That-Pan,  Bi7BM.  A 
tree  of  Moulmein.  Wood  not  kno.wn^-— ^GaZ. 
Oat,  Ex,  1862, 

BOMBAX,  Species. 

BurrulMara.     Can.  |  KanUSaear.  ...  Mahs. 

A  tree  in  Canara  and  Sunda,  most  common 
below,  grows  to  a  great  sise.  Hollowed  for 
canoe^  :  planks  so»«ght  after  for  light  boxes.—* 
Df»  Oibson* 

BOMBAX  OEIBA.--i;tiin.  A  tree  of  Ja- 
maica introduced  into  India :  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  is  ased  for  canoes.  It  is 
common  at  Canton,  and  the  fleshy  petals  of 
the  flowers  are  sometimes  prepared  as  food. 
It  is  said  to  be  a   large  tree,  of  the  Burmese 
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oouniry  and  its  beautiful  and  soft  floss  is  used 
for  pilloirsy  and  thin  mattresses  by  the  natives. 
The  juice  of  the  root  is  aperient  and  its  bark 
emetic. —  Voigt,  Malcom'i  Travels  in  Sovth 
Bcutem  Jsia,  Vol.  I.  />.  187.  ttidcUll,  WU- 
Hams*  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  284. 

BOMBAX  MALABARICUM,  DC;    W. 
4s  A. 

Bombs X  heptaphyllum. — Cav, 
Salmalia  Malabarica,  SchotL  dh  Bihdl, 
Gossampinua  rubra,  Hani, 
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Baklo-simaL  Bivo. 
Rakto-Bhimal. 
Rakia-shimlu. 
La-i.     BoBX. 
Lepan.     „ 

Red  Cotton  Tree.  Eng. 
Bakta-iimal .  Htnd.  . 
Simal.  „ 

8air.        Mahb« 
Bairi,  „ 

Kanta  Sair.  ^ 
Mul-elavo.  Ualkal. 


Muln-elaTa,  Malial. 
Simbal.  Pebb. 
SimaU  Saks, 
B^attu  imbal.  Stnoh.    ' 
Mal-aihe  maram,  TaM. 
Mull  elava  maniai«    t^ 
Pula.midaelaTa.       ^ 
Buruga  manii.        Tsl, 
Mnla-bnraka  man  a.  ^ 
Euro.  Ubia 
Its  gum,  Mooehie  Baa. 
Its  root,  lafed  MooslL 


This  large  and  stately  tree  grows  in  most 
parts  of  Southern  India;  it  reaches  a  great 
size  in  the  Bombny  Presidency,  where,  both  on 
the  coast  and  iuiHud,  it  is  one  of  the  moat  com- 
mon trees,  and  there  the  planks  are  extensively 
used  in  making  the  light  packing  boxes  used 
in  the  export  of  bulky  goods  from  Bombay 
and  other  places ;  also  for  fishermen's  floats 
when  the  Adansonia  is  not  at  hand.  The 
Bed  Cotton  tree  is  common  throughout  Sonth- 
ern  India,  is  abundant  in  the  plains  of  British 
Barmah,  where  its  light  and  loose  gtained 
wood  is  used  for  coffins.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
lbs.  28.  When  the  trees  gprow  large,  the  stem 
spreads  out  towards  the  base,  at  intervals,  into 
buttress  like  projections.  In  spring,  huge 
Magnolia  shaped  scarlet  blosoms  cover  the  trees, 
and  in  some  places  the  young  flower  buds  are 
cooked  and  eaten.  The  cotton  is  need  for 
stuffing  cushions  and  pillows.  In  a  full  ^own 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  60  feet,  and  aver- 
age  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  16  feet.  It  yields  the  Mooehee^ras  resin, 
and  its  roots  constitute  the  Safed  MoosH  of 
the  bazaars,  which,  powdered,  forms  a  thick 
mucilage  with  cold  water,  and  anwsers  admira- 
bly as  a  nutritious  demuleeni  for  convales- 
eent  persons.  -  Brs.  Wighl^  JBrandia^  Gibson, 
0*Shaughnes9y>    CapL  JBeddome, 

BOMB  AT,  a  town  on  a  series  of  islands  on 
the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  in 
Lat  18^  63'  5"  N.  Long.  72^  49'  East.  It  le 
the  capital  of  the  Bombay  pfreiidency,  and  in 
1864  contained  a  .population,  in  the  island,  of 
816,56i  in  the  following  propotions  : 


Hindoos 
Brahmia 


•f* 


491,540 
a0,604 
21,771 


Lingaet  ...  1,1^6 
Bttddhiat  or  Jaio  8,091 
MenAriaos   ...    82,434 


Mahomedan         145,880  Jew       ...    ..     ^JBfft 

Negro- African  2,074    Plinee     49,iOi 

European  ...     8,416    Chinese    8M 

Indo  Bar<^;wsn         1,891  -— — 

Kative  Cbiistian   19,908  Total...       8,16,662 

In  the  spacious  harbour  formed  by  tk 
islands  of  Garanja,  Oolaba*  Bombay,  8ai- 
sette,  and  the  coutineDty  several  smaUer  loekj 
islands  are  soaitered,  bearing  different  usdmi. 
Of  these  are  Bombay,  Blephanta,  and  a  lit- 
tie  island  close  to  the  latter  that  the  Bii- 
tish  call  Butcher  Island.  Its  hinda  atm 
is  Depa-devi,  or  the  Island  of  the  gods,  or  bly 
Island  :  it  is  low,  less  than  a  mile,  from  Ele- 
phanta,  in  the  direction  of  Salsette.  Boabiy 
harbour  is  very  capNcious,  being  from  N.  to  8. 
12  or  14  miles,  with  a  general  width  of  frm 
4  to  6  miles,  its  shores  are  irregularly  indeoted 
by  bays  and  inlets.  Bombay  island  lies  uoith  of 
Old  Woman  Island  to  which  it  is  joined.  Boi|* 
bay  Island  is  about  8  miles  long  from  N.  toi 
anii  about  3  miles  broad.  The  flag-sttfiff 
the  S.  £.  bastion  of  the  fort,  is  in  Lit.  18^ 
55*  48"  N.  and  Long.  7a*'  57*  40"  B.  Bob- 
bayia  commonly  culled  an  island,  but  it  is  built 
on  a  cluster  of  isl^uda  vrhich  are  cooiieol«i 
by  causeways  with  one  another  und  rt^ 
the  main  land,  and  form  a  peuinsula  ruiNiifiK 
norih  and  south,  and  termiaating  iu  sjuitov 
point  of  land  at  the  extremity  of  Colaba.  Tk 
Bombay  Group,  indeed  oonsists  of  fifUon  or 
twenty  islands  in  all  ;  the  island  of  Bineisi 
about  thirty  milea  to  the  northward  of  tbt 
whiob  gives  the  eluster  its  name  ;  Diaroe ;  vd. 
Versova,  just  off  the  shore  of  dalsette ;  BtM^ 
by  much  ihe  largest  of  them  all ;  Trombsy,  eos- 
spicttous  for  the  mountain  called  Neat's  ToDgie^ 
which  attains  the  altitude  of  1,000  feet ;  Boo- 
bay  itself,  united  on  the  northward  to  Troa- 
bay  and  Salsette,  as  theae  are  united  to  eaek 
other  by  bridges  and  embankments,  and,  to  tie 
southward.  Old  Woman's  Island  ;  Oolaba ;  i«<I 
Henery  and  Kenery  ;  w^h  little  rook^  fsA 
islets  of  lesser  note  and  name.  Bombay  if^^ 
formed  part  of  the  dower  given  in  1 662  to 
Charles  II.  of  England  with  his  queen^  aodCliar- 
les  in  1661,  sent,  James  Ley,  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, a  most  experienoed  sailor  with  a  stiosg 
fleet,  to  receive  it  from  the  Portuguese.— 
(TsunanU*  HinduUam^  Vd.  hf^ge  9i.) 

The  island  has  an  area  of  18*62  square  t[S» 
and  the  land  population  are  42,104  to  tJi« 
souare  mile.  With  the  exception  of  Malabar«Ml 
Worlee  Hills  on  the  western,  and  Chinchpooitly 
hills  on  the  Eastern,  sliore,  the  land  in  Bosbiy 
is  very  flat,  and  a  very  large  area  is  rtill  belof ' 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water  and  is  asoi* 
ally  flooded  during  the  rainy  season.  The  aei 
breeae  is  felt  through  the  island  ;  the  harbour 
extends  along  the  easlern  face  and  is  every  fioe; 
one,  and  it  is  along  this  faoe  of  the  islandtMt 
are  the  ^lost  densely  crowded  part*-    ^^ 
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to  tlie  Talue  of  land  in  ibat  quarter,  much  new 
land  haa  been  recovered  trom  tbe  sea  by  the 
Elphinstone  land  Gompan^^.  Tbe  island  of 
Bonabay  ia  composed  of  five  or  Ax  bands  of 
trap  rock,  chiefly  greenstone  and  amytedaloid, 
•eparated  by  beds  thai  ha?e  the  appearance  of 
being  of  sedimentary  origin,  though  there  is  no 
Mtual  proof  of  the  fact.  The  Bhattya,  the 
Parsee,  the  Mahomedan  from  Sindh  and  Persia 
and  Arabia,  and  Europeans  ate  all  lart^ely  en- 
gafced  in  eommeroe,  but  some  of  the  richest  of 
the  bindu  merehattts  reside  at  Jeypore  in  Raj- 
putaoah,  at  Indore,  in  Malwa  and  at  Hyderabad 
in  the  Dekhan.  The  chief  artiolee  of  oommeroe 
are  eottone,  opium,  cereals.-  Carter,  Chxrht. 
jinn.  Ind,  Ad, 

BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY.  India,  South 
of  the  Vindhya  range  and  of  the  Nerbudda,  is 
termed  the  Peninsula,  by  the  British,  but  the 
hindooa  and  mahomedans  eall  it  the  Dekhan 
or  South.  At  its  broadest  part,  in  the  twenty- 
aecood  degiee  of  ndrth  latitude,  it  is  twelve 
hundred  miles  across,  but  it  tapers  away  to- 
waida  the  south  and  in  latitude  7^  40'  north 
enda  in  the  Promontory  of  Gape  Oomorin,  the 
Indian  Ocean  washing  its  western  and  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  its  eastern  shores.  A  rau^e  oif 
mountains  runs  along  each  aide  of  this  Penin- 
sula, parallel  irith  tbe  coast,  leaving  between 
ihna  and  the  eea  in  their  whole  length  from 
north  to  south,  a  belt  of  low  level  land  from 
twenty  to  fifty .  milea  in  breadth.  These  two 
mountain  ranges  are  termed  the  Eastern 
Ohauta,  and  the  Sybadri  mountains  or  Western 
Ohauts,  and  have  an  average  elevation  of  1,200 
to  3,000  feet  respectively,  but  solitary  moun- 
tains and  spurs  from  the  weatem  .range  attain 
•n  Wrvation  of  6,000  and  8,000  feet  above 
tbe  level  of  sea.  Tne  Weatem  Ghauts,  on  the 
aide  next  the  ses,  are  acarped  and  at  places 
•ink  predpitdusly  2,000  feet  to  the  level  belt 
below.  The  Eastern  Ghauts  do  not  fall  so 
abruptly,  but  both  ranges  are  covered  wifh 
thick  impeni'trsble  forests  through  which  a  few 
passes  lead  from  the  ooast  into  the  interior  of 
tbe  country  which  is  upraised  by  the  mountains 
irtto  table  lands  from  1,200  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  aea,  tbe  general  declivity  6f  the  land  being 
from  west  to  east.  This  portion  of  India  is 
divided  into  the  two  presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras,  their  armies  being  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  the  Dekhan,  and  branching 
out  into  some  of  the  adjoining  or  recently 
tenqnered  provinces  :  thus,  the  Boihbay  Presi- 
denoy  haa  its  troops  in  Ouzerat,  Cntch  and 
8ind  on  the  north-west  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  Madras  troops  hold  British  Bnrmah,  Pe» 
nang,  Malacca,  Bmgapore,  Hong-Kong  and 
•ometimea  Aden.  The  Bombay  Presidency, 
with  Sndh  and  Aden,  and  including  Bombay 
lalaod,  may  be  reckoned  to  have  23  districts, 


with  an  area  of  140,8271  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  13,583,9 1 «.  The  population, 
however,  varies  greatly.  In  the  Ahmednnggur 
Collectorate,  there  are  111  to  the  square. mile, 
but  in  the  Thur  and  Parkur  district  only  nine. 
The  territories  occiipwd  by  the  army  of  tbe 
Bombay  Presidency,  like  oth^r  parts  of  India, 
are  separated  by. its  mountains,  and  des- 
erts into  natural  divisions.  The  province  in 
the  delU  along  the  line  of  the  Indus  forms  one 
military  command,  that  of  Sind  and  Belooohis- 
tan  ;  the  province  of  Guserat,  Cutoh,  and  along 
the  Rann  of  Ontch  by  the  Thur  desert  are 
held  by  the  northern  division  ef  the  army,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  presidency  on  the  table 
land  in  'the  provinces  of  Aumngabad  snd  Becfjlh- 
pore,  is  arranged  into  two  portions  termed  the 
Poona  and  the  Southern  districts,  the  latter 
with  ita  head  quarters  at  Belgauaoi ;  but  to 
each  of  these  two  divisions  there  is  likewise 
allotted  the  command  of  the  immediately  ad- 
joiniuf^  portions  of  the  level  land  in  the  Concan. 
The  Belgaum  Division  of  the  army,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  B^apore,  is  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet 
above  tbe  sea,  level  but  has  had  soldiers  on  the 
sea  shore,  at  Kolapoor,  Sawuntwarie,  Matwan, 
Vingoria  and  Rutnagherry.  The  Poona  Divi- 
sion is  similar  to  that  of  BelfEaum  in  tbe  distri- 
bution of  its  force  ;  of  the  soldiers  in  the  com- 
mand nearly  the  whole  of' them  are  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurunjfabad  from  1,700  to  2,800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  table  lands, 
about  the  ghauts,  the.  climate  is  dry  and  the 
rains  and  temperature  moderate,  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  being  from  55**  to  92**  and 
the  troops,  European  ^nd  Native^  in  the  Poonm 
Division  particuhirly,  enjoy  comparatively  good 
health.  The  principal  stations  for  the  European 
troops  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  have  latterly 
been  Bombay,  Belgaum,  Poona,  Ahmednnggur, 
and  Deesa.  Knrachee  in  Sind  havingnnore 
lately  been  also  added.  The  barracks  in  Bom- 
hay  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  the  annual  fell  of  rain  averages  seventy 
inches.  The  mean  temperature  is  from  76**  to 
88°,  and  the  rock  is  basalt  and  greenstone. 
Tiielow  land  in  thei  Conean  and  Guaeiat  is 
traversed  by  many  rivers  and  smaller  streams 
running  to  the  sea,  and  is  indented  by  nume* 
rous  creeks  and  channels  of  the  ocean.  The 
cold  weather  is  clear  and  braeing,  but  the  hot 
season  of  April  and  May  is  snooeeded  by  the 
delnginz  rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon, 
when  150  inches  fall  from  June  to  September 
and  render  much  of  the  already  humid  lands 
impassable  swamps;  the  atmosphere  is  then  very 
damp,  and  the  sensation  e'xperieneed  is  similar 
to  that  in  Calcutta  at  tkesame  period  of  the  yehr. 
The  northern  drrisien  of  the  Bombay  army, 
with  ita  head  quarters  at  Ahmedahad,  holds  Gu- 
zerat  mnd  Cuteh  and  stretches  its  posts  around 
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the  Runn  or  8«lt  mareb,  and  pver  the  Thur 
desert,  north  of  the  Runn,  as  far  as  latitude  24"" 
north.  The  low  land  of  Gueerat  resembles 
that  of  the  Ooncan,  Oanara,  the  Carnatio  and 
Orissa,  but  the  interior  of  that  province  is 
mountainous.  The  Runn  of  Cutoh  during  the 
monfoon  is  a  shallow  brackish  lake  froiQ  four 
to  sixty  iniles  broad,  but  it  dries  up  during  the 
hot  season  and  is  then  covered  with  grass. 
The  climate  of  the  outposts  is  arid  and  in 
.the  hot  season  atimulates  to  irritability.  The 
theruiomjBter  rises  to  lOO*'  in  the  shade. 
The  other  part  of  Cutch  is  an  irregularly 
billy  tract  completely  isolated  by  the  Runn 
and  the  sea-  On  the  southern  coast  the 
.^untry  is  a  dead  flat  covered  with  rich 
■  soiiy  but  th^  northern  part  has  three  distinct 
ranges  of  hill»  running  from  east  to  west.  The 
.central  of  these  ranges  consists  of  (sandstone, 
bedsofcoal^  limestone,  and  slate  day;  the 
.hills  north  of  it  consist  of  marine  remains,  and 
those  on  the  south  and  all  the  face  of  the 
.country  near  them,  are  covered  with  volcanic 
■matter.  Outoh  is.  165  miles  long  and  from 
15  to  52  miles  broad  and,  not  including 
Bunn,  has  an  area  of  6. 1 00  square  miles.  The 
^iver  Indus,  rising  in  Thibet  at  an  elevation 
of  18,000  fe(*t*  above  the  sea,  about  latitude 
Zi°  2(y  and  longitude  81''  15',  at  the  north  of 
the  Kailas  Mountaini  which  is  estimated  to  have 
a  heigut  of  23,000  feet,  runs  in  a  westerly  ooursp 
on  the  north  east  of  Cashmere  and  after  receiv- 
ing the  Gabool  .river  close  above  Attock,  in 
latitude  34^  north,  it  turns  to  the  south  and 
finally  issues  from  the  mountains .  below  Kara- 
)>agh  in  ^2*"  67*  of  north  latitude;  and^  further 
^uth,  a  little  b(*low  Miitenlyte  in  28''  55'  of 
^orth  latitude,  when  four  hundred  aiid  seventy 
■miles  from  the  s«a,  it  receives  by  the  Punjnud 
river  the  whole  ot  the  waters  ^  of  the  Punjab. 
The  country  through  which  the  Indus  passes  in 
the  remainder  of  its  course,  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  that  river  to  .the  ocean^  receives  the 
name  of  Sin<l,  whicfl  has  been  attached  to  Bom* 
bay  sin ne  1838  and  has  had  a.  force  varying 
from  10,000  to  2^,000  strong  distributed 
thrutj^gh  it,  the  principal  stations  being.  Kurra- 
9hee,  Shikar  pore,  Hydrabad  and  Sukkur : 
When  nearly  lOO  luiles  from  the  ocean,  about 
six  miles  below  Tatta.  the.  Indus  begins  to 
throw  off  branohea  and  iu  Latitude  23^  north 
it  disembogues  into  the  ocean  by  eleven  mouths 
and  presents  a  sea  face  of  125  miles  iu  extent^ 
The  Delta  of  the  Indus  is.  a  rich  soil  over- 
iprown  with  tamarisk  bushes.  The  -country. on 
the,  west  bank  of  the  river  is  diversified  \^ 
mountain  and  plain*  but  on  the  east  bank  there 
is  a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  bushes  and  sandy 
hillocks^  that  ultimately  joins  the  desert  tract 
of  Rajpootanab.  It  receives  the  rains  of  the 
8.  W.^moAsoon  and,  iu  this  season ,  the  Indus 


overflows  its  banks  and  inundates  the  adjaeeit 
low  country.  As  it  subsides  in  October,  it  leaves 
a  quantity  of  slimy  matter  to  which  mudb  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  country  has  been  attribttt* 
ed  ;  it  may,  as  probably,  however,  be  owiag  to 
the  great  yicissitudea  experienced  in  this  elioiitt 
for  the  heat  in  the  hot  season  is  intense  nttof 
to  160  ^  40  the  open  air,  the  rains  are  abundast 
and  the  cold  of  winter  is  keen  and  bitiog,  Uk 
tbermometer  sinking  to  46"".  The  valley  o( 
the  Indus  in  the  middle  of  its  course  is  ood- 
posed  of  sandstone  rocks.  A  great  part  of  the 
Dekhan  of  the  Bombay  presidency  consisUof 
trap  rocks  but  to  the  south,  at  Belgaum,  shila 
and  statified  rocks  occur.  Au  earthquake  oecsr* 
red  at  Bombay  on  the  8th  December  1857. 
Mount  Aboo  is  subject  to  frequent  sbocbof 
earthquakes. 

The  Arabian  promontory  of  Aden,  is  attack* 
ed  to  the  Bombay  Preeidency.  Since  it  was  pur* 
chased  from  the  Arabs  it  has  always  hid  a 
considerable  force  cantoned  near  the  crater  of 
au  extinct  volcano  at  the  base  of  a  hill  1,800 
feet  hi^h.  It  is  merely  a  small  voleanie  pro- 
montory jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  cosuaot- 
ed  with  the  Arabian  ^ninsula  by  a  narrov 
neck  oMaud,  acrose  which  a  low  wall  has  been 
drawn  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  tw  bayi 
which  nearly  surround  the  promontory,  tke  ueck 
uf  land  being  only  a  mile  in  breadtk.  TIk 
climate  is  very  hot .;  very  little  rain  falls  aad 
hitherto  both  for  Europeans  and  Natives  it  fc» 
been  uiiheiilthy.  The  force  usually  coasiats  (rf 
&00  European  and  au  equal  number  of  Nattw 
soldiers,  and  the  iuhabitanta  and  followen 
amount  to  20,000.  . 

There  are  several  -feudatory  chiefs  and  prin- 
ces at  Guzerat,  in  CuUth,  Kolapore,  and  • 
larger  mimiber  of  feudatories  of  lesser  rank  a 
the  Southern  Mahratta  Gountry. 

BOMBAY  DOCK,  Eng. 
Bummalo  of  BenguL      I  Bombay  Duck  o!  iDdk. 
Bamiah  of  Bombay.       |  Saurua  uehereua  B.  Hbo- 

The  upper  part  of  its  head/  back  wi 
sides  light  grey  or  duft-coloured,  hemi- 
transparent  like  gelatine,  with,  minute  slai- 
like  black  and  brownish  dots ;  anterior  pan 
of  abdomen  pale  silvery  bluish  ;  re»>™7 ! 
cheeks  and  opercles  pale  silvery  bluwh,  6am 
like  the  body;  fins  transparent,  oolottiw 
like  the  body  but  more  closely  dott^,  so  as  w 
appear  pale  blaekish.  InhabiU  8ca  « 
Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands/ Chuoa, 
Woosung,  Canton,  Madura,  Java.  Sumatii, 
Tenassetira,  Mouths  of  the  Ganges,  Vi?agapij 
t/im.  Bay  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  Malabar,  jow 
length  ;  1 1  inch.  The  fish  is  of  most  fortciooa 
habits,  gorging  ^^eV  wiih  its  own  spe««  «^ 
other  fishes  of  nearly  its  own  me,  and  Cruatao» 
(shrimps).     It  is  frequcnUy  taken  with  w 
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itoflUKsh  and  the  jaws  expanded  witk  prey.  It 
IB  .Ferjr  ahort-lifedy  and  the  wliole  body 
beoames  at  eertain  seasons  brilliaDtly  phos* 
^orescent.  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  it  is  at 
all  times  very  numerous,  although  less  so  than 
it  is  at  the  Sandheads  or  in  the  mouijis  of  the 
Ganges.  Although  very  rioh,  it  is  a  great 
delicacy  ittaaediately  after  it  is  taken-  Salted 
and  dried  it  is  also  highly  valuedy  and  in  tliis 
stste  it  oeears  in  commerce  uiid«r  the  denomi* 
nstioa  of ''  Bombay  Duck^!*  and  ''  Bummaloh^* 
in  Bengal,  large  quantities  of  which  are  amiisb 
ally  exported  from  Bombay  and  the  Malabar 
coast  to  all  parts  of  India. 

BOMBAT  BLACKWOOD.  Palber^ia  sis- 
soo. 

BOMBAY  BOXES  are  principaUy  ladies' 
work-b<nee.  The  ontside  is  of  ivo^,  of  elegant 
workmanship  and  curiously  inbiid  ;  the  internal 
psrt  of  sandal  wood.  See  Bombay  or  Mooitan 
Work. 

BOMBAY  MABINE,  afterwards  designated 
the  Bombay  Navy  and  later  the  Indian  Navy. 
Its  proportions  and  equipment  were  second  to 
none  i^oat  in  Eastern  waters,  their  services 
moBily  lay  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf. — 
Thwlowp    See  Indian  Navy. 

BOMBAY,  OR  MOOLTAN,T\ORK.    The 
inlaid  work  of  ivory,  white  and  dyed»  of  ebony 
or  other  colouied  woods,  for  which  Bombay  has 
long  been  famous,  is  said  to  have  been  introduc- 
ed from  the   Punjaub,   and  is  still  familiarly 
known  aa  Mooitan  wo^  ^Hit  consists  chiefly 
of  paper*cutiters,  workbo&es,  writing-desks^  and 
similar. articles.    The  effect  of  a  large  mass 
of  it  is  very   poor — the  pattern   is   too  fine 
for  being  diatinguiahable,   and  it  fills  the  ^ye 
with  a  general  greyish  tint :  iu  articles  which 
do  not  present  more  than  a  foot  or  two  of  sur- 
foce,  it  is  very  pleasing.     The  ground  4>f  the 
bkid  pattern  is  generally  scented  cedar  or 
sandalwood,  the  joinery  exhibited   in  which  is 
very  indifferent.     The  inlaying  material  is  pre- 
pared as  foRows :  the  wood   or  ivory   is  cut 
into  slips  of  a  loaenge  or  triangnkr  section  ss 
Bsy  be  required^— by  a  long  thin  bladed,  fine- 
toothed  saw.     The  tm   ia  drawn  through  be- 
twixt a  pair  of  grooved  rollers  liJce  those  used 
far  laminating  or  extending  iron— they  work 
tegether  by  teeth  at  the  extremity  :  one  or  two 
draws  tJurongh  extends  the  metal  into    the 
bngth  desirad.    The   wines  and  ^^pdints  are 
nearly  jdl  either  looenge-shaped  or  triangular, 
the  tiiangfea  being  equilateNl,  the  ^zenges 
ft^npoaed  of  two  eqnilateral  Imnglea*    A  pat- 
|em  being  fixed  on,  the  splints  are  bviilt  up 
into  pieoea,  ahontfe^hteen   inehes    long,  and 
frrat«  quarter  to  two  inohea  in  thickness, 
"^  glnsd  tc^getJKsr.    In  ithe  cusp  of  b9rders, 
«r  soAtiiiH0wpiaeae«rsiiMiC|  tte  tiodsjaroiljliiied 


together  betwixC  pieees  of  ivory^  or  wood  and 
ivory,  alternately,  so  as  to  form  straight  lines 
on  each  side  of  the  pattern.  When  about  to 
be  used  they  are  sawn  across,  the  thickness  of 
a  sixpence,  and  arranged  in  a  box  divided  into 
compartments,  something  like  a  printer's  case. 
They  are  then  picked  up  in  succession,  and  ap- 
plied with  glue  to  the  box  or  other  ai^le  to  be 
inlaid.  The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  prices  of 
some  of  the  piost  common  articlea  to  be  mat 
with  in  the  bazar  :t— 


Bs.    Bs. 

Work  Boxes...  8  to  80 
Writing  Beaks.  15  to  60 
Portfolios  ,..  10  to  20 
Watch  Stands.  8  to  10 
Du.  Gasea.^  4  to  6 
Envelope  Cases.  15  to  25 

BMkaU 6  to  25 

Cheroot  Cases.  8  to  4 
Card  Cases  ...  2  to  5 
Paper  Weights.  3  to   4 


Rs.  Ba^ 
Paper  Cutters.  1  to  8 
Baskets,  open.  18  to  15 
Table  Trayii...  10iol5 
Fin  Cushions.  3  to  4 
Inkstands  ...  10  to  15 
JeNvel  Boxes,  of 

Sandal  Wood.  20  to  50 
Paper  Stands,  of 

Sandsl  Wood.  5  to  10 


BOMBAT   BLACKWOOD   or    Hosewood 
Furnitare.     In  the  Bombay  Furniture  msnu- 
faoture,   blackwood    ia  the    material    almoat 
always  Employed — ^it  is  broaght  from  Cochin 
and  other  places  lower  down  on  the  Malabar 
Coast.     It  sells  for  about  the  same  price  aa 
Teak — it  is  a  brittle,  open -grained  wood  not  at 
all  a  favorite  with  English  cabinet-makers,  and 
the  highest  prices  ever  reidised  for  it  in  the 
state  of  log  were,  we  believe,  about  £10  per  ton« 
The  pattern  meant  to  be  earved  is  first  care- 
folly  drawn  on  paper — then  <m  the  wood.  The 
tools  used  are  the  native  adze,  obisd»  and  drill 
— the  centre*bit  and  other  tooia  of  English 
pattern,  from  which  so  much  assistance  might 
be  obtained,     are    never    resorted  to.      The 
general  design   of  the  various  pieces  c^  fur* 
niture  is  mostly  ezeeHent^  the  patterns  elegant 
and  tasteful :  the  finish  for  the  most  part  ia 
poor,— -the  joinery  always  execrable.      Con* 
cealed  joints  never  aeem  to  be  thought  of—* 
pins  which  might  be  kept  ont  of  view  mre  made 
as  conspicuous  as  possible,  and  great  clumsy 
serew  nails,  which  might  without  trouble  be 
hid,  are  fully  exposed  to  view.    Every  honse 
of  the  Europeana  in  Bombay  ia  furnished  with 
ft ;  and  considerable  quantiiiea  of  blackwood 
furniture  are  sent  to  England  annually  by  resi- 
dents in  Bombay  for  their  own  alter  use,  or  aa 
presents  to  friends :  it  is  padced  up  without 
(being  jointed  or  poliahed,  and  is  put  together 
by  English  workmen,  who  think,  we  believe^ 
4>ut  lightly  of  its  merits.     The  prineipal  furni- 
ture dcflilers  in  Bombay  in  ISSO,  were  Bsraeea: 
the  worktnea  they  employ  are  mostly  from  «Ga- 
aerat.    There  were  then  six  principid  furniture 
shops  in  jBombay.    They  keep    from  five  to 
ten   woriuaen    each,  and  probably  turn  out 
Bs.  25,000  4o  Bs.  30,000  worth  of  fumituna 
aaaoagst  th^m  acmvitlly.    The  following  are  thfo 
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prices  of  the  principal  ariides  manufacitured  : — 

Ra. 


BeaadTftbl&StoS 

feet  broad        ...  10  to   80 
Fair  of  Kovnd  Tea> 

poys,  8  feet  broad.  16  to    S5 
Pair  of  Card  THblea    50  to    80 
»    Flower  Standa  SO  to  100 
Firr  Table8...100  to  ISO 
Sofa  Tablea...  00  to    90 
Converaation 

Sofaa too  to  150 

Sofb  Cnuchea  140  to  900 

Bed  Boom 

Coachea..  ...  40  to    60 

,,    Unaie  Book 

Caaea       ...  80  to  140 

,,       „    Standa    80  to    60 

Bacb,  Easy  Chaira    10  to    60 


ft 


>• 


Ba. 

Each,  Low  Chaira     95  to  60 

,,    Drawing    Boom 

Cbaira  with  damaak 

-enahiona  ^       ..    5  to  10 
DreasingTablea  8  to  76 
Bide  Boarda  ...  86  to  70 
Bcreena.-     ...  80  to  76 
"Wardrobea    ..  45  to  75 
Clothea,Preaae8S5to  40 
Bedsteads     ..    60 to  80 
WrlUng  Tableau  to  100 
Chilfoiuers.  ..  60to  80 
Chesta  of  Draw- 
era       ^       ...  85  to  50 
Diuing  Table  in 


It 
•i 
ft 
»t 
It 
*> 

>» 

M 


If 


piecea  ^ 


40  to   50 


SOMB^ZINE.  A  fabric  of  wonted  and 
silk,  the  warp  being  of  silk  and  the  weft  or 
shoot  of  worated. — Tom, 

BOMBOLOES.    See  Camphor. 

HOMBYCES,  a  tribe  of  Lepidopterous  In- 
aecta,  which,  in  their  metamorphosis,  constract 
a. covering  or  case  generally  called  a  cocoon. 
Each  tribe  of  the  Bombyoea  produces  a  cocoon 
of  a  peculiar  form.  They  are  said  to  spin  or 
weave  their  cocoon.  In  their  sdentitio  classifi- 
catioOy  the  Boinbyces  are  arranged  into  eight 
stirpes  or  types,  according  to  the  forms  <of  their 
larvsB,  and  those  known  to  occur  in  India,  have 
been  classed  into  105  genera  and  272  species. 
The  most  important  of  these,  in  a  social  point 
of  view,  are  the  silk  producing  moths,  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  bombyx ;  cricnla  ;  salassa ; 
anther«Ba,  actias,  satumia  and  attacus. 

1.  Bwnhyx  morij — Link.,  the  common, 
domestic,  or  Chinese  silk  worm  moth,  the  Seri- 
caria  mori  of  Blanchafd  and  the  'Vpat"  of  Ben- 
gal, is  a  native  of  China,  but  has  been  domesti- 
cated there  and  in  Siam,  India,  Perm,  France 
and  Italy.  The  usual  tradition  in  China  is  that 
this  was  discovered  B.  C.  2640,*  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hwang«Te,  by  his  queen.  I'he 
culture  now  flourishes  principally  about  Nai|kin 
in  latitude  ^2^  N.  but  in  India,  into  w-hich 
it  was  early  introduced,  none  of  the  silk 
filatures  extend  beyond  26''  N.  Theiy  have 
been  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Xent  in  England, 
on  shrubs,  but  the  mulberry  tree  leaves  are 
its  favourite  food. 

2.  Bcmbyx  rdigioub^  Helfbb,  Deo-mooga 
HiHD,  Joree  Hind,  is  found  in  Assam  and 
Oachar,  but  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Moore  to  be 
identical  with  B.  Huttoni.  This  feeds  on  the 
Fious  Indioa,  and  Ficus  Teligiosa.  Its  cocoon 
shows  the  finest  filament,  has  very  much  lustre, 
is  exceedingly  smooth  4o  the  touch  afid  yields  a 
ailk,  if  not  superior,  yet  aertainly  equal  to  that  of 
B.  mori.  It  hsA  not  been  domesticated. 

S.  £om5ya;Hi^font,  WEBTW00D,'is  found 
in  the  Himalaya,  about  Mussoorie,.  where  it 
'occurs  abundantly  from  the  Doon  up  to  at 
least  7,000  feet.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
wild  mulberry   and  breeds  twice  a  year.      It 

-bas  not  been  domesticatedi  but  feeds  on  the 
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trees.  It  spins  its  cocoon,  on  the  leaf,  wU 
is  enclosed,  the  silk  is  very  fine  and  of  a  wy  * 
pale  yellow  tint.  It  is  found  in  the  Wea(> 
em  Himalaya,  in  great  profusion,  at  d^ 
vations  of  SiOOO  to  8,000  feet,  aboTs  tke 
sea  level.  It  occurs  in  the  height  of  the  niiy 
season,  when  the  hills  are  enveloped  ii 
dense  mists.  Its  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
trees,  and  subjected  to  the  iiifluenoe  of  tbe 
frosts  and  snows  of  those  mountain  wiulen, 
It  is  supposed  by  Major  Hntton,  that  it  woold 
suit  the  climate  of  Britain.  A  special  commiltn 
of  the  Affri  Horticultural  Society  of  ladiii 
declared  that  silk  of  the  very  best  descriptkn 
can  be  obtained  from  its  cocoons  by  cirefol 
reeling.  The  silk  is  fine  and  tott};h,  thougk 
perhaps  somewhat  less  soft  and  silky  to  the 
touch  than  that  of  the  Chinese  worm,  aodvH 
valued  by  the  Delhi  Shawl  merchants  at  SKe. 
the  pound.  At  Simla,  nine  species  of  Bombjs, 
Saturnia  and  Actias  occur,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  might  be  turned  to  account  inlpro* 
ducing  silk.—  (Major  RuUon  in  No,  8>  of  U*i- 
veraal  Review.) 

4.  Bomb^fx  HorBfieldi,  Moors,  is  foood  ii 
Java* 

5.  Bomlyx  tuh-noiata^  Walkbb,  is  foand 
in  Singapore. 

6.  Bombyx  luguhris^  Druby,  found  in 
Madras. 

Bornhyx  Yama  mad,  the  oak  silkworm,! 
native  of  Japan,  has  been  naturalised  in  £o|' 
land.  In  Japan  it  is  the  most  precious  for  the 
produce,  and  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Boysl  faoh 
ly.  The  cocoons  are  of  a  beautiful  yellowiih 
green  colour.  The  silk  is  as  ine,  thia  umI 
light  brown  as  that  of  the  mulberry  worm. 

Bombyx  Pemyi^  a  native  of  the  north  rf 
China.  It  producea  the  gridelin  oocoon  uJ 
silk. 

Bombyx  myHUa^  of  India,  produces  a  luS* 
cocoon.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  KbamPtf 
jujuba,  and  furnishes  a  dark  colored,  or  giej 
silk,  coarse  but  durable,  inferior  to  that  of  the 
B.  Tama  mai. 

7.  Cricula  trifenestnUra,  HatFBB,  ^ 
been  arranged  under  the  genera  satumia,  ^ 
phranor,  anthenea,  and  phalsena.  It  occais  ii 
N.E.  and  S.  India,  in  Silhet,  Assam,  Bursih 
and  Java  ;  and  feeda  on  the  Protium  Javanua, 
Canarium  commune,  Mangifera  Indica,'aid 
Anacardium  occidentale.  Its  eocooniscoa- 
structed  like  net  work,  through  which  the  eih 
closed  chrysalis  is  visible.  It  is  of  a  beaaiiw 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  rich  silky  lustre. 

«.  Salassa  lola,  Westwood,  fonneriy  ji 
the  genera  satumia  and  anthensa,  oocnis  a 
Silhet. 

9.    ArUheroKt  paphic^  Link. 

Tesser ......Rumph.  |  Koli.J4ron«h U*?? 

Tnsseh HWD.  |  Mcftiga ...luC* 

Bughi.,,  ,«.  BiSBaom  J  ;KQlltkiin  illift.>HM<«P 
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nig  kas  been  dassed  in  the  genera  nialasna, 
Satarnia,  Bombyz  and  Attacus.  It  is  known  to 
occur  in  Ceylon  8.  India,  N,  W.  and  N.  E. 
India,  Bengal,  Bahar,  Assam,  Sylhet  and  Java. 
It  feeds  on  the.  Shorea  robusta,  Zizyphus  juju- 
ba,  Terminalia  alata,  T.  catappa,  T.  glabra, 
Bombax  heptaphyllunii  T^Ctona  grandis,  or 
teak,  and  the  mulberry  or  Moms  indica.  The 
insect  has  not  been  domesticated,  but  is  watch- 
ed on  the  trees  and,  in  parts  of  India,  is  found 
in  such  abundance  that  the  people  from  time  im- 
nefflorial  have  been  supplied  wiih  a  very  dura- 
ble, coarse,  dark  colored  silk,  which  is  woven 
into  the  well  known  tasseh  silk  cloth.  In  the 
Bhagulpore  district  the  cocoons  are  collected  in 
eait  loads  and  are  much  used,  out  into  thongs, 
as  ligatures  for  binding  the  matchlock  barrel  to 
the  stock.  Id  the  rainy  season  the  perfect  in- 
sect appears  from  the  cocoon  in  about  twenty 
dajs.  But  Tasseh  moths  are  hatched  twice  in 
the  year,  in  May  and  August.  The  caterpillar 
first  draws  a  few  leaves  together!  as  if  to 
screen  itself  from  observation  and  then  spins 
a  strong  cord,  composed  of  many  threads  till 
about  the  thickness  of  a  crow  quill,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  weaves  the  cocoon.  For 
the  first  36  hours,  the  cocoon  is  so  transparent 
that  the  larva  can  be  seen  working  within  : 
bat  it  soon  acquires  consistence  and  is  then 
rendered  quite  opaque  by  being  covered  .with 
a  glutinous  substance.  The  moth  generally 
deposits  its  eggs  within  a  few  yards  of  the  co- 
eoon.  These  the  villagers  collect  and  keep  in 
their  houses  for  about  ten  days  until  the  young 
eaterpillara  come  forth,  when  they  are  placed 
on  the  Asan  trees  in  the  jungles  and  in  8  or 
10  days  more  they  prepare  for  change  to  the 
chrysalis  state.  The  owners  tend  them  careful- 
ly to  protect  .them  from  the  birds  by  day,  and 
from  bats  at  night ;  and  practise  many  super- 
stitions ceremonies  to  aid  them  in  their  care. 

10.  Jntkeraa  Pernyi,  Guerin.     8yn.  A. 
mylitta  ;  Saturnia  Pernyi ;  is  a  native  of  China. 

11.  AfUhercea  FrUhii  ;  Moorb,  found  at 
Baijelingnt. 

)2.  Anthercea  Roylii,  Moons,  founc^  at 
Daijeling. 

13.  Anthercea  Java,  GbaMBB,  8yn.  Bom- 
by X  Java,  found  in  Java. 

14.  Anthercea  FeroUetti,  Qubbin,  Syn. 
Bombyx  Perottetti,  found  at  Pondicherry. 

16.  AfUhercsa,  Sm?a,  Westwood,  occurs  at 
Simla  and  Daijeling.  Its  expanse  of  wings  is 
nearly  six  inches. 

16.  Antheraa  Eelferi,  MooEB,  neighbour- 
hood  of  Darjeling. 

17.  Anthercea  Aseama,  Hblfeb,  Syn,  Sa- 
tomis,  Weatwood,  the  Mocga  or  Moon- 
ga  of  the  Assamese,  is  found  in  Ceylon,  Assam 
andSilhet.  It  can  be  reared  in  houses  but 
thrives  best  when  fed  on  trees  :  and  its  favour- 
ite treaa,nre>.|die    Addakoory  tree,  Champa 
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(Michelia>  Soom,  Kontoolva,  digluttee,  and 
souhalloo,  Tetranthera  diglottica  and  macro* 
phylla,  and  the  pattee-shoonda  or  Laurus  ob«> 
tusifolia.  There  are  generally  five  broods  of 
Mo<ynga  worms  in  the  year. 

1 8.  Afdhtrma  larisea  Wbstwoob^  Syn.  Sa- 
turnia, a  beautiful  species,  found  in  Java. 

19.  Anthercea 1  sp.    This  is  a  native 


of  Mantohouria,  in  a  climate  as  rigorous  aa  that 
of  Britain.  It  feeds  on  a  species  of  the  oak. 
Its  silk  is  strong,  with  little  lustre  and  resem- 
bles strong  yellow  linen.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  France. 

20.  Genus  Loepa  katinka,  Wbstwood,  Syn. 
Saturnia :  Anthersea;  a  native  of  Assam,  Silhet, 
Tibet  and  Java. 

21.  Genus  Actias  selene^  Syn.  Tropma, 
Plectropteron,  Phalaena ;  a  native  of  India,  at 
Missouri  and  Daijeeling  from  «5,000  to  7,000 
feet.  It  feeds  on  the  Coriaria  nepalensis,  or 
Munsuri  ffind,  the  walnut,  Andromeda  ovali- 
folia  and  Carpinus.  The  eggs  are  laid  for  a 
few  days  after  the  visit  of  the  male,  they  hatch 
in  about  18  days,  and  the  larva  begins  to  form 
its  cocoon  when  about  7  weeks  old* 

22.  Actios  mancu,  Doublbday.  Syn, 
TropsBa,  a  native  of  Silhet. 

23.  Actias  sinensis.  Walkbb,  Syn.  Tropsea, 

a  native  of  N.  China. 

24.  Qeaw  Satwniapp'ekmmf'BoiBDVYAh, 

a  native  of  China. 

25.  Saturnia  Cfratei,  Moobb,  a  native  of 
Daijeeling. 

26.  Genus  Attaeus  atlas,  Lmv.iSyn.  Pbar 
lena,  Bombyx,  Saturnia. 

This  is  the  largest  of  all  known  lepidopteroua 
insects.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  all  over  India, 
Burmah,  China,  and  Java,  and  the  Tusseh  silk 
of  the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  its 

cocoon.  , 

27.  Jtiacus  Edioards\  White,  a  native  of 
Darjeling,  of  an  intensely  dark  colour. 

28.  Attaeus  Cynthia^  Deubt,  Syn^  Pha- 
Imna,  Bombyx,  Samiai  Saturnia. 

This  is  the  eri,  eria,  or  arandi  silk  worm  of 
Bengal  and  Assam,  which  occurs  also  in  N.  E. 
India,  Tibet,  China  and  Java.  A.  Cynthia  feeda 
on  the  foliage  of  the  Bicinus  communis,  the 
castor  oil  plant,  hence  its  name  the  Arndi.  It 
spins  remarkably  soft  threads. 

29.  Attaeus  ridni^  BoiSDUVAi,  Syn.  Sa- 
turnia and  Phalsena*  This  is  found  in  Assam, 
Ceylon,  and  is  the  arindi  or  castor  oil  silk 
worm  of  Bengal,  so  called  because  it  feeds 
solely  on  the  common  castor  oil  plant'  with 
which  also,  they  are  fed,  when  domesticated. 
This  is  reared  over  a  great  part  of  India,  but 
particularly  at  Dinajpur  and  Bai^pur.  The 
cocoons  arc  remarkably  soft  and  white,  but  the 
filament  is  very  delicate,  the  silk  cannot  be 
wound  oflF,  and  it  is  therefore  spun  like  cotton. 
The  yarn,  thus  manufactured,  is  woven  ipto  a 
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eoarse  kind  of  white  doih<  of  a  sednihglj  loose 
textare,  but  of  inoredible  darability,  a  person 
Tarely  oan  wear  out  a  garment  made  of  k,  in  his 
life  time. 

80.  AttacuB  Ouerifdj  Moou,  is  soaallerlhan 
A.  Cyntbia  aad  A.  rtcini.  It  is  fonnd  in  Bengal. 
— Pr.  T.  Sonfidd  and  Mr.  F.  Mwrt'n  Catalo- 
gue of  the  Lepidapteraus  Insects f  in  the  MiUe- 
vm  at  the  East  India  Hottse,  London  1858-9. 
Mr.  Frederick  Moore* s  SyiMpsis  of  the  known, 
Asiatic  specie^  of  Silk  producing  Moths,  Fro* 
eeedmffs  of  the  Zoologioal  Society  of  London^ 
Jun^e  28^,  1859.     See  Lepidoptera, 

BOMBTX.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  family 
BombyddsB  and  order  Lepidoptera.  The  Bom- 
byces  are  usually  styled   Silk  moths.    The  va- 
luable prodnot  of  the  silk  moth  ie  the  ooooon 
and    raees    have    been    prod  need    differing 
muck  in  their  ooooons,  but  hardly  at  all,  in 
their  adult  states,  beveral  distinct  species  exist 
in  China  and    India    some  of  whieh    can  be 
crossed  with  the  ordinary  moth,  Bombyz  mori. 
This  is  believed  to  have  been  domesticated  in 
China  B.  0.  2700.     It  was  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  sixth  century,  whence  it  was 
carried  into  Italy  and  in  1494  to  Prance,  and 
has,  since,  been  transported  to  many  countries 
Where  food  and  selection  have  produced  many 
Tsrieties.     It  is  only  in  some  districts  of  each 
dodutry  that  eggs  come  to  perfection.    Captain 
Hutton  is  of  opinion  that  at  least  six  species 
have  been  domesticated.    Bombyx  Mori  b  a 
very  important  silk  worm.  B.  Mylitta  lives  on 
the  leaves  of  Rbamnus  Jnjuba  and  yields  a  dark 
ooloui^d  coarse  but  durable  silkj  B.  Cynthia 
fteds  on  the  castot  oil  plant  and  spins  very  soft 
threads.    Eastward  of  the  City  of  Canton  on  a 
range  of  hills  called  Lofau  shan,  there  are 
butterflies  of  large   sise  and  night  moths  of 
immense  size  and  brilliant  coloring,  which  are 
captured  (ot  transmission  to  the  Chinese  court 
and  for  sale.     One  of  these,  the  Bombyx  atlas, 
measui^es    about    nine    inches    across,    the 
ground  colour  is  a   rich  and  varied  orange 
brown,  and  ib  the  centre  of  each  wing  there  is 
a  triangular  transparent  spot,  resembling  a 
piece  of  imes^--WiliiaM*$  Middle  EingdoU^, 
page  2T8.    Dalrmn. 

BOMKAB,  Maa  ?  a  class  of  weavers  In 
Eandesh. 

BOMLEMAKA,  Can.  f  Dr.  GibsoU  de- 
scribes this  tree  as  occurin^  below  and  near  the 
ghats  only  in  Canani  and  Sunda.  Its  wood 
is  very  serviceable  for  planks,  and  seems  to  be 
so  used.— -i?/-.  Gibson, 

BOMMA  JEMtJDU,  TiiL.  luphoAia  anti- 
.  quotnm  Ii^ — J?,  ii.  468. 

BOICMA  KACHOHIKA,  Tei«.  Costus  spe- 
dosus,  Sm — B.  u  58. 

BOMMA  MBDI,  Tli..  Fiana  opj^sltifolia. 


BOX  HA  PAPATA,  tML  Btjftoeeryns  Vete- 
ra, A.  Rich. 

BOMMA  8ARI,  tniM  Polycarpasa  eorfi* 
boss,  Lam,*^W,,  aithi  A. 

BOMMIDAPU  GHfiTTU,  Indigofera  glas- 
AM\ouL,—mild. 

BOMNI  AMLI,  DOK.  Adansonit  digh 
data- 

BOMULD,  Dan.    Cotton. 

BOMULL,  8w.    Cotton. 

BO-MUSA  OB  BOO  M0U8BH,  an  amn- 
babited  island,  in  let.  25''  54'  N.  long.  55*8' 
£.  on  the  north  side  of  the  Persian  Qslf.- 
Hori^vrgk* 

BOMPOKA,  one  of  the  Nieobar  Islands. 

BOMRAZ,  a  polygar  chief  N.  W.  of  Iftdm 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  peniosoli,  rf 
the  eighteenth  century. 

BOM-ZU  o%  BUNZU,  called  also  BooAit 
a  tribe  of  the  Bakboing,  who  dwell  north  of  tie 
Koladjn  river.  They  have,  on  their  north,  the 
Lungkta,  Kungye  or  Kuki  in  the  hiirhltndi  of 
Tipperah.  The  Bomsu  and  the  Kuki  leeato 
beloniC  to  the  Burman  race. 

BON.  A  religion  in  Eastern  Thibet 

BONANG.  A  musical  instrument  of  Jara. 

BONAI.  A  tributary  state  8.  B.  of  Gole- 
han. 

BONAYA*  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
ScrOphulariaeeie,  aeveral  species  of  whieh  oeeor 
in  the  south  andJBSast  of  Asia.-*Fo»s^. 

BONOA  0PP08ITIF0LIA,  MaisHislfr 
yan,  Burm. 

BOND  ABA*  Mah.  also  NANNi.  Mai. 
Lagerstrosmia  reginm.  Ben  teak. 

BON  DODO  RA  BIVE  ft,  rises  in  the  Table- 
land of  Orissa,  Lat.  \r  39'  Lon.  BS^"  37/8., 
debouches  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  LeDgth, 
180  miles. 

BONDUC  NUT.  Eng. 

Kutcolega Hud).  |  Kaliohikai Jti». 

The  Oil. 
Caliohi  kai  yennai.  Tax. 

The  seeds  of  Guilandina  bonducsUa,irregu]ar- 
ly  rbund,  grey  •  the  almond  is  white,  very  ^ 
and  intensely  bitter  ;  gets  a  blood  "red  ooto 
from  nitric  acid. 

The  oil  is  mentioned  by  f  Ainslie,  as  bang 
considered  useful  in  convulsions  and  paky-  ^ 
seeds  themselves  are  believed  to  poss^t^iue 
virtues  and  are  used  solely  as  a  medicioe," 
Med.  Top,  Ajmir.  Ainslie.  See  Cmalpui* 
bottducella ;  Guilandina  bonduoella. 

BONE  BAYAGA,  Bubk.  EiooMStia  sgil- 
locha. 

BONEN  8IMA,  or  ARZO-BI8H0  IN- 
LANDS. Several  groups  in  the  Archipelago,  tf- 
tending  from  L.  37^  44^'  N.  to  M*  80*  N. 
and  to  the  most  northerly  of  which  has  bees 
givsn  the  naitie  of  Plwry  Group*— ii^ 
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BOimr  ISLANDS. 

BONBS.  

'H«dd^...^...GT72.  Hnro.  I  AbM .rriT^...SAira. 

Tolaag Kalat.  |  T«lltimb^All ....TaV, 

litaUttD, Fbba.  1  Tomakila.- Til. 

The  bones  of  cattle  and  oilier  animals  are  ex- 
temifely  nsed  in  the  arts,  in  forming  handles 
for  knives,  walking  sticks,  inlaying  small  boxes, 
hnterns,  paper  koives,  buttons,  and  many  small 
artieles  of  dr^s,  are  made  in  China  from  bom 
sad  bones.    Subjected  to  destmctive  distilla- 
tion, in  large  retorts,  amongst  the  other  pro- 
duets  which  pass  orer  is  a  peculiar  oil,  which  is 
eoUeeted   and  afterwards   employed   to    feed 
lamps  bnniing  in  small  dose  chambers,  the  sides 
of  whieh  thas    become   covered   with   Lamp 
Black.     The   mass  remaining  in  the  retorts 
is  calied  ivory  black,  bone  black,  and  animal 
eharooal*     This  substance  has  a  remarkable  at- 
tnction  for  organic  colouring  matter,  and  is 
Urgely  nsed  for  removing  the  colouring  matter 
froni  symp.  In  the  refining  of  sugnr,  and  in  the 
purification  of  many  other  organic  liquors.     By 
exposing  ivory  black  to  an  open  fire,  the  carbon 
h  driven  off,  and  the  bones  are  nearly  blanched. 
These  aie  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  used  for 
making  the  cupels  of  the  assayer,  also  as  a  po- 
lishing powder  for  plate  and  other  articles,  and 
tlso  by  the  manufacturers  of  phosphorus   for 
making  lueifer  matches. — Morrison,  page  197. 

BONGA,  Hind.  Acomtum  heterophyllnm. 
BONQAS  JAMPACA.    Malay,    Michelia 
diamnaea, 

BONGKO.  Jav.  Hemandia  sonora. 

BONG  LONG  THA,  Burm.  A  timber 
tree  of  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  the  Mergui  Archi- 
pelaii[<V  of  maximum  girth  8  cubits,  maximum 
length  22  feet,  and  said  to  be  abundant.  Found 
til  over  the  provinces,  has  not  been  easily  ob- 
teiaed  in  Koulmein.  When  seasoned,  floats  in 
water.  It  is  a  durable  yet  light  wood  with  a 
▼eiy  straight  grain  ;  used  for  every  purpose 
hy  the  Burmese,  and  much  recommended  for 
helves.-— Captotfi  Dance, 

BONGS.  Taoala  and  Bisata.  Areca 
catechu. 

BONQU  VEDURD.  Tel.  Bambusa  arundi- 
nacea,  WiUd.-^E.  ii.  101;  JSongu  means 
••  bonow.'* 

BONGZU.  SeeBomau. 

BONIy  an  island  in  the  Gillolo  passafte, 
with  a  harbour  on  its  east  side  in  Lat.  0^  H* 
&  ;  Long  ISl^"  ft'  E-^ffarsburgh. 

BONIA.  Tbl.  Kullet  Pish. 
BONI  GULF,  a  gulf  in  Celebes.    See  Ge- 
lt\it%.'^JIcrsburgk. 

BONIK,  HiKBi  of  Kashmir,  Platanua  ori- 
eatafis,  the  Oriental  plane.    See* Buna. 

BONIK  ISLANDS,  to  the  east  and  S.  B. 
of  the  Japan  chain,  explored  by  Captain  Bee- 
thej  ia  18»7.— JSTorfftwyA, 


BOOA  NAKKA. 

BONIN   SOiA    oa    ABZ0BI8H0   IS- 

LANDS,  consist  of  several  groups,  extending 
from  lat  27<>  44^'  to  96<^  80'  N.  and  to  the 
most  northerly  of  which  is  given  the  name  of 
Parr  J  group. — Hortbwrgh. 

BGNITO,  the  Scomber  pelamys,  Linn,,  one 
of  the  mackerel  tribe.  It  inhabita  the  aouthera 
seas,  and  is  often  caught  by  hook  and  line.  Ita 
flesh  resembles  raw  beef  and  when  cooked  ia 
not  inyiting.— ^enme^,  p.  22. 

BON  KI  JAfi,  Hind.  Boot  of  Caryota 
urens. 

BONNET  IPOMiBi.  Eko.  Ipomssa  pi* 
leata. 

BONNET-MACAQUS,  Macacos  ainieua. 
See  SimiadsB. 

BONO  RONIARBE,  Txl.P  Usia  P  A  tree 
of  Ganjam  extreme  height  50  feet.  Circum* 
ference  8  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  flrst  branch,  10  feet.  Used 
for  planks,  boxes,  and  walking  sticks.  It  ia 
scarce. — Captain  Macdonald. 

BON  SONE,  BuaM.?  A  tree  of  Moulmein. 
Wood  used  for  bouse  building  purposes, — (7al. 
Oat.  Ex.  1861. 

BON  BHEEA.  Bee  Bmhmeria;  China 
Grass  ;  Rheea. 

BON  8URAT,  the  commercial  name  given 
to  the  fibres  of  the  Urtica  crenulata^  Orchor 
Putta,  which  see. — Roy U^  page  366. 

BONTA.    Tel.    Mullet  Fish. 

BONTA  ARITI  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Moea 
paradisiaca,  Z. 

BONTA  CHEMUbU.  Tbl.  Euphorbia 
antiquorum  Z.  and  fionta  cnemmadu  palu.  Tbl. 
Milky  juice  of  Euphorbium. 

BONTA  YEMPALL  Tbl.  Tephrosia  pur- 
purea, Pers, —  TT.  ds  A*  663. 

BONTIA  GERMINANS,  Linn.  Syn,  of 
Avioennia  tomentosa.*— Lmn.  Boxh. 

BONZE,  a  corruption  of  the  Japanese,  httsso, 
a  pious  man.  The  name  of  bonae  was  given  bj 
the  Portuguese  to  the  priests  of  Japan,  and  has 
since  been  applied  to  the  priests  of  China, 
Cochin-China,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
In  China«  the  bonse  are  the  priests  of  Fuh,  or 
sect  of  Fuh,  and  they  are  distinguished  fhun 
the  laity  by  their  dress.  In  Japan  they  are 
gentlemen  of  families. 

BOOAU.  A  river  near  Balgooaer  iuKongbyr. 

BOOA-ANGOOR.  Malat.  Vitis  vinifera  : 
Grapes. 

BOO  ALLI.  An  island  in  lat  87*  17  J'  N. 
long.  49^  41'  E  on  the  west  side  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. — EtynhurgK 

BOO  A  LONTAB;  Mil.  Borassus  ia- 
belliformis. 

BOOA-MINTAK,  Mal,  Olives.    . 

BOO-AMBILLA-GASS,  Singh.  Antidesma 
panicnlata. — Roxh, 

BOOA  NANKA,  Malat.  The  fiwt^of 
Artooarpus  integrifoUa.«^£tnn. 
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BOOKS. 


BOOKDSK. 


.    SOOA-PALA,    Malat.    Hyristica  fflos- 
diata. 

BOOAROOCUM,  Sumat&an.  Cariasa  spi- 
narum. 

BOODAMA  PUNDOO,  Tbl.  Bryonia. 

BOODDA-KANKA.-RAKOO, .  Tbl,  Car- 
diosperflDum  balicacabum. 

BOOCHO,  in  long.  75°  3*  E.  and  lat.  30^ 
11'  N. 

BOODHAy  Sans.  The  aageaof  this  name. 
See  Buddha. 

BOODDHA-SATWA,  Sans.  From  Boodhi, 
the  understanding}  and  aatwa,  the  quality  lead- 
ing to  truth. 

.    BOODH.ASHTAMI,  Sans.  From  Boodha, 
Mercnry,  and  aahtami  the  eighth  lanar  day. 

BOODHA,  ALSO  BURHA,HiND.  Old,  hence 
the  names  of  many  towns,  rivers,  Stc,  as 
Bud'ha  Gya,  Bud'ha  Ganga. 

BOODIDA,  T»L.    Ashes. 

BOODTUEE  KEERAY,  Tam,  Rivea  frag- 
rans. 

BOOGTt.  A  Beluch  tribe,  subjeoU  of  the 
khan  of  Kelat.  The  Boogti  do  not  now 
give  the  British  any  cause  of  offence.  Some 
of  them  are  serving  in  the  Punjab  cavalry  and 
many  are  in  the  Sindh  service.  They  are  sub* 
jects  of  the  khan  of  Kelat.  The  Boogti  and 
Mnrriy  occupy  the  mountain  district  which  Ex- 
tends eastward  to  the  South  of  Sind  and 
Xutchee.  SeeBugti;  Kelat,  p.  487.  Khyber, 
p.  516. 

BOOI  CHAMPA,  Bbng.  Kaempferia  ro- 
tunda. 

BOOIN  AONLAH,  DuK.  Phyllanthus 
nirun. 

.    BOOKET-QUAILr.    A  hUl  on  Sumatra. 
See  Rigas  Islands. 

BOOKS,  Eno. 

KQtob .*.. Ar. 

Boger Dan. 

Boeken. Dut. 

Book...'..,.. Enq. 

hivres Fa. 

Baoher Geb. 

Ohopdi Qnz. 

Kitaben Hind. 

Libri It.  Lat. 

Poti Mahb. 

TaliaAb;  Eatal.  Malay. 

A  general  term  applied  to  blank,  printed,  li- 
thographed, or  manuscript  books. 

The  ordinary  material  of  which  books  are 
now  made,  is  paper,  manufactured  from  various 
vegetable  substances.  But,  the  people  of  the 
south  of  India  still  use,  largely,  the  prepared 
ieaf  of  the  palmyra  palm-tree,  on  which  they 
write  with  an  iron  style.  Also,  a  thick  paper 
board,  blackened,  is  largely  used  by  many  as  a 
book  on  which  they  write  with  a  soapstone 
pencil.  It  answers  to  the  horn  book  of  Europe. 
To  the  man  who  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
books  except  s\Lch  aa  are  in  use  now-aslays,  the 


Kitab Pass. 

Ksiaski Pol. 

Ksiegi n 

LivroB.... ....Port. 

Enigi Bus. 

Pustakam...  Sans. 

Libros 8p. 

Bocker Sw. 

Pusthakam^  the  Pliir. 

is  Pufltakangal.  ..Tax. 
PuBthakala Tel. 


idea  of  eating  one  must  seem,  even  as  a  wftt* 
phofy  very  fantastic.  It  occurs  in  John's  des- 
cription of  the  apocalyptic  vision,  Bev.  1. 10, 
where  he  asys,  "  And  I  took  the  little  book  otft 
of  the  angel's  hand  and  ate  it  op.  Of  ooune^ 
this  intended  to  describe  symbolically  tlw 
careful  perusal  and  inward  digestion  of  whit 
the  book  contained;  but  the  symbol  muit 
seem  unhappy  to  one  who  thinks  a  little  book 
must  mean  a  duodecimo  or  pocket  edition. 
When  he  ia  told,  however,  that  the  papym 
which  in  ancient  timea  waa  used  for  wiitiig 
upon  was  also  used  by  the  common  people  is 
an  article  of  diet,  the  Apostlea'  symbol  beoomei, 
at  once,  natural  and  appropriate.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  he  learna  from  Egyptian  histoiy  tint 
the  lotus,  or  water-lily  of  the  Nile,  was  mudi 
prized  as  an  article  of  food,  we  see  the  sense  of 
the  passage  in  the  Canticles  (IL  16.)  "  My 
love  feedeth  among  the  liliea."  And  those  who 
have  seen  that  beautiful  and  majestic  flower,  the 
scarlet  Martagon  lily,  (which  is  the  one  referred 
to  in  the  New  Testament,)  will  feel  the  full 
force  of  Christ's  remark,  that  '*  even  Solomoo 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  o&e  of 
these." 

BOOK  ATTENE,  Anglo.  Sikgh.  A1- 
sastonia  scholaris.  R.  Br. — Don, 

BOOK  TELA,  BuKU.  A  tree  of  Amkerst, 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth  1;  to  S 
cubits,  and  maximum  length  11  feet,  ^rcs 
but  found  on  the  sea  coast  from  Amherst  to 
MerguL  *  When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water.  It 
is  used  by  the  Burmese  for  helves,  but  rots 
quickly,  and  therefore  is  not  recommeaded.— 
Captain  Douiee^ 

BOOLOO,  Sing.  Myrobalan. 

BOOLANDUH,  in  75^  38'  E.  and  L  IV 
56' N. 

BOOLUN,  Hind.  Gold  thread  used  in  mik- 
ing gold  lace  and  brocadea. 

BOOM,  (I  Vol.),  a  Thibetan  work  in  18 
volumes  containing  tracts  of  the  Eloopka  Sec 
tion ;  11  Volumes  were  sent  to  the  India  Ha* 
seum. 

BOOM,  Singhpo.     a  river, 

BOOMI  KOOMARA.  Trichosanlhes  eor- 
data. 

BOOMI  TYLUM,  Tbl.  Naphtha ;  Petro- 
leum. 

BOOMWOL,  also  Katoen,  Dut.  Cotton. 

BOON,  Hind.  Unground  coflfee ;  the  Coffee 
berrv.  • 

BOON,  Reed  or  Shove,  the  wood-like  pert 
of  the  flax  plant.  It  is  aunounded  by  the  tough 
fibres  called  bast  or  harl  and  covered  by  cuticle, 
all  cemented  together  by  gummy  and  asotised 
compounds. — Eoyle,  jp.  199>  315.  * 

BOONDALA  ?  An  agricultural  race  in  the 
Maiker  district. 

BOONDEE,  a  town  Iq  Lat  75^.  40'  B.  %4 
Long.  252  26'  N. 
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BOOHBRB  OB  BT7K00B. 


BOOBOOOA  WOOD. 


BOON0£E»  the  ruling  family  of  Booodee 
belong  according  to   Aitcheson  to   the  Uara 
tribe  of  rajpoota.      They  have  been  elsewhere 
Dotioed  as    Chouhone   or    Pramara    rajpnta. 
The  first  rajah  with  whom  the  British  Oovern- 
ment  had  any  intercoarae  was  Omeda,  who 
gave  moat  efficient  aaaiBtance  to  Colonel  Mon* 
sop's  army  in  its  retreat  before  Holkar :  he  died, 
in  1804,  after  a  rule  of  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
and  vas  succeeded  by  his  infant  son,  Bisben 
8in((.  Daring  the  Mahratta  supremacy  this  state 
suffered  much  at   the  hands   of  Sindia  and 
Holkar,    who  virtually  assumed  the  manage-* 
nent  of  the  revenues.     The  territory  of  Boon- 
dee  was  so  situated  as  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance during  the  war  in  1817  in  cutting  off  the 
flight  of   the .  Pindaiee.     Maha  Bao  Bishen 
Sing  early  accepted  the  British  alliance,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded. with  him  on  10th  Febru- 
aiy  1818,     By  this,  the  tribute  paid  to  Holkar 
and  the  lands  in  Boondee  held  by  Holkar  were 
relinquished  to  the  rajah,  who  engaged  to  pay 
to  the  British  6o?ernment  the  share  of  tribute 
he  bad  hitherto  paid  Jto  Sindia.     in  its  earlier 
fortones,  this  little  state  became  so  connect- 
ed with  the   imperial  court  of   Delhi    that, 
like  Jeipoor,  the  princes  adopted  several  of 
court  customs.     The  Purthan,  or  premier,  was 
entitled  Deufan  and  Moosahib  ;  and  he  had  the 
entire  management  of  the  territory  and  finances. 
The  Foujdar  or  KUledar  is  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  the  Maire  de  Palais^  who,  at  Boondi,  is 
never  a  rajpoot,  but   some  Dkabhae  or  foster- 
brother,  identified  with  the  family,  who  likewise 
heads  ihe  feudal  quotas  or  the  mercenaries,  and 
has  lands   assigned  for    their    support.     The 
Bucishee  controls  generally  all  accounts  ;  the 
BofiicUa  those  of  the  household   expenditure. 
Boondee  has  a  beautiful  palace. — Tod's  BajaS" 
tkoM^  Vol.  //.  p,  504.     Tnaties,  EngagmnenU 
and  SwMuds,  Vol  IV.  p.  63« 

BOONDOO  MALLI,  Tel,  Jasminum  sam- 

BOONEE.  A  muslin  made  at  Dacca.  See 
Cotton  MaBufaotures. 

BOONERE  OK  BUNOOR.  Beyond  the 
Judoon  eountry  on  tho  North  West,  is  Booneer 
or  Bunoor.  It  is  «  rugged  country,  extending 
from  the  lower  range  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh 
downwards  to  hills  which  command  the  Chum- 
la  valley  and  the  central  plain  of  Ensufzye.  On 
its  Western  Frontier,  again,  lies  the  Swat  terri- 
tory. The  Boonere  people  are  strong  ;  they 
€oald  muster  a  force  of  aome  thousands  ;  they 
ap^ar  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  neigh- 
boursy  the  Swatee,  In  1849  they  aided  some 
British  aubjecta^  at  Loondkhor  in  Euaufsye, 
who  refuaed  to  pay  revenue  ;  but  they  have 
l^enecaUy  abstained  from  molesting  British 
Aibjecta,  and  the  British  had  no  ooncem  with 
^Mq.  l^eac  them  lure  ^  Swat,  Banef zye  and 


Lower  Osmankheyl  tribes,  the  two  latter  being 
subordinate  to  the  former. 

BOORA,  Boori,  Boorha,  Budda,  Hind.,  oU. 

B00RA-B0L0N6,  a  river  near  Huldee 
pudda  in  Balaaore, 

B00RA6A,  Tel.,  the  name  of  the  gum 
and  wood  obtained  from  Bombax  malabaricum.- 
It  is  a  pure  gum.     See  Salmalia  malabarica. 

BOORAUMPOOR  in  Long,  78«  40'  B.  and 
Lat,  28«  0*  N. 

BOORASOO,  a  pass  to  Changsoo  from. 
Kunawur. 

BOOR-COLE.  Grows,  in  India,  to  great 
perfection  ;  the  leaves  are  curled.  The  topa 
should  be  cut  off  when  two  feet  high  ;  the 
sprouts  are  the  only  part  fit  for  use. 

BOOREE,  Bbng.     Symplocos  spicata. 

BOOREE.  The  pollen  of  the  plant  called 
Typha  elephantine  (pv^era)y  a  native  of  Sindc  ^ 
it  is  inflammable  like  that  of  Lycopodium,-  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  Europe.  It  is 
collected  in  Sinde. — Royle,  p.  85. 

BOOREE  BARAK,  a  river  in  Lalla  Bazar, 
in  Silhet. 

BOOREE  DEWAH  and  RANDAREB» 
three  nuddies  near  Chickulwar,  and  Malligaum. 

BOOREE  K08SEE,  a  river  in  Purneah. 

BOOR-QANDUK  or  LAL  BUCKIAH,  a 
river  near  Shekur  gunj. 

BOOROOD,  a  race  in  Berar.  There  are  965 
of  this  people  in  the  Oonuraoti  district* 

BOORHAMPORE. 

BOORIGOPAN,  Bbng.  Dipteracanthus  de*  , 

jectus. 

BOORJ,  Ab.  Hind.  Pbes.,  a  Bastion,  a 
Fort,  Boorooj,  the  plural,  is  applied  to, the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  in  order,  as  Masudi  says,  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  stars  with  reference  to  these 
fixed  objects.  The  word  buij  is  widely  diffused 
In  Gothic  Bairgan,  and  Saxon,  Beorgan  to 
fortify  ;  Celtic  Brig  ;  this  however  is  doubtful, 
as  Brig  frequently  seems  to  apply  to  towns  near 
bridges.  Thracian  Bria,  a  city  (Strabo,  VII.) 
German  Bttrg,  a  city  ;  and  English  Borough, 
Burgh,  and  Bury  so  frequently  the  affix  of  the 
name  of  the  towns.  All  places  in  Britain  that 
in  the  old  time  had  the  name  of  Bourroughs,were 
places  one  way  or  other  fenced  or  fortified. 
("Restitution  of  decayed  Intelligence,'*  CL 
VII.)  The  Greek  Purg-os  is  evidently  the 
same  word,  signifying  a  Tower  and  hence  ap- 
plied also  to  a  Dice  Box— Mitteret  in  pyrgum 
talos.  (Hon  Sat:  II.,  7,  17.)  It  enters 
commonly  into  the  name  of  fortified  towns. 
One  in  Mysia ;  (Anabasis  VII.  8,  S.)  In 
Thrace  ;  (Herod  :  VII.  U2.)—BUiot  Supple^ 
mmtaZ  Olossarg, 

BOOROOUH  GAHA,  fiiito,  Swietenia 
chloroxyfon* 

BOOROOGAWOOD,  Ahgio^Tei*.  Bomhax 
nudabaricum. 
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BOOTHr. 


BoonmTL 


BOOROONDI.    Bans.    Gelosit  albids. 
BOORU^K  KALA.— Ocymam  basilicam  ; 
Sweet  Basil. 
BOORYA.     Verb.  Mats. 
BOOSL    Tel.    Vitex  arborea. 

BOO-SO-PAW.  BuBM.  The  cork  tree  ia 
indigenous  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Burmah, 
and  it  is  believed,  in  the  upper  alsOt  Unlike 
the  proper  cork,  the  bark  is  thin  and  worth- 
less. The  wood  itself  is  soft,  tough,  and  fine 
and  makes  a  good  *  cork.  It  seems  to  be  the 
Bignonia  suberosa. — MalcolnVj  Vol.  I.p*  191. 

BOOT,  Bbno.     Cicer  arietinum. 

BOOTA,  Guz.  Hind.  Maize,  the  head  of 
the  Zea  mays,  which  is  grown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  and  sown  in  garden  beds  or 
in  the  fields  ;  the  ground  should  be  well  ma- 
nured before  the  seed  is  sown,  it  requires  little 
care  ;  the  heads  are  either  boiled  or  roasted 
before  being  eaten. 

BOOTALLA-POTAKA,  also  Amshunaty- 
divain*diva.  SjlNS.  Senna. 

BOOTALLI  MARAM.  Tam.  Givotia  Rot- 
tleriformis. 

BOOTAN,  an  independent  Kingdom  on  the 
N*  E  frontier  of  British  India.  According  to 
Atkinson,  the  temporal  supremacy  in  Bootan 
is  vested  in  an  officer  called  the  Deb  Rajah, 
and  the  spiritual  supremacy  in  another  officer 
called  the  Dbarm  Rajah.  The  first  intercourse 
of  the  British  government  with  Bootan  com- 
menced with  the  expedition  sent  in  1772  for 
the  relief  of  the  rajah  of  Cooch  Behar.  The 
Booteah  being  driven  out  of  Cooch  Behar, 
and  pursued  into  the  hills,  threw  themselves 
on  the  protection  of  Thibet.  The  Teshoo,  or 
Tesoo  Lama,  then  regent  of  Thibet,  and  guar- 
dian of  the  grand  Lama  of  Lassa,  addressed 
the  Government  of  India  on  their  behalf.  The 
application  was  favourably  received,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  on  25th 
April  1774.  From  that  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  unsuccessful '  commercial  mis- 
sions in  1774  and  1783,  there  was  little  inter- 
course with  Bootan,  until  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Assam,  which  connected  the  British  and 
Bootaa  frontiers.  From  that  time,  there  had 
been  a  continued  series  of  aggressions  by  the 
Booteah  on  British  territory,  followed  by  re- 
prisals on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
and  the  occupation  of  tbe  Dooars  or  passes 
which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Booteah  hills. 
Between  the  Teesta,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  ef  Sikkim  and  the  Monas,  there  are 
eleven  Dooar,  some  bordering  jbon  British  terri- 
tory and  some  on  the  state  of  Cooch  Behar. 
Their  names  ate, —  , 

Baza, 
Bulks, 
Bara, 

Qoomat 


Dalimkote, 
SiMierkDte, 

Cheemorcnee^ 
Lukhee^ 


Bee  poo, 
<2hesrungoor  Sid- 

lee, 
Bagh  or  Bijnee* 


little  is  known  regarding  the  first  lix  of 
these.  They  are  governed  by  Souhabi  ap- 
pointed  by  the  sunnud  of  the  Deh  Bajik. 
Bijnee  and  Sidlee  are  governed  by  Rajahs,  vbo 
pay  tribute  to  Bootaa,  and  tbe  Bguee  Eafih 
holds  two  Pergunnahs  in  British  territoiy  (« 
whieh  he  pays  revenue  to  Government. 

On  the  northern  frontier  of  Kamroop  tben 
are  five  Dooar,  and  on  the  north  of  Darning 
two.     Th^ir  names  are, — 

Kulling. 


Chapakhamar. 

Bijnee, 

BooreaGooma, 


Ohurkolah. 
Baksha  or  Banska, 
Chappagooree. 

Under  the  Assam  government,  the  Kamroop 
Dooar  had  entirely  fallen  under  the  Bootia 
authorities,  and  the  Bootan  supremacy  con- 
tinued after  the  acquisition  of  Assam  hy  the 
British  Government.  But  the  Dunrung  Dooir 
were  held  altemstely  four  months  bv  tin 
British  Government,  and  eight  months  by  the 
Booteahs  each  year.  In  1841,  in  consequeoee 
of  aggressions,  the  whole  of  these  Dooin 
were  annexed  to  British  territories,  and  Bi 
10,000  a  year  paid  as  compensatioo  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Kamroop  and  similarly  with  tbe  Bboo- 
teahs  of  Durrung  Towang  Bs.  5,000  a  yen 
paid  for  the  Koreapara  dooar.  To  the  eut  of 
the  Towang  country  are  the  independent  dsDS 
of  the  Booprye  and  Shirgaiah  Booteahs,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  enter  the  Char  Dooar  and 
Now  Dooar,  which  have  been  held  by  the 
British  government  since  the  occupation  of 
Assam  and  to  levy  black  mail.  But  the  black 
mail  was  CTentually  commuted  to  an  anDial 
payment  of  money.  The  Booprye  and  Sbirgiiih 
booteahs  receive  under  agreement  Bs.  2,5i6-] 
a  year.  Similar  payments  are  made  to  the 
Thebengiah  Booteahs,  but  they  do  not  appi 
to  have  subscribed  any  engagement. 

Further  to  the  east  are  the  wild  tribes  of 
Aka,  with  whom  similar  agreements  have  bees 
made.  The  BnfBiti,  Meri  and  Bar  Abor  aho 
receive  money  payments  in  lieu  of  blask  vA* 
but  no  etBgagements  appear  to  have  been  taken 
from  them. — AitckUon's  TreaUeM^  Vo^  ^t 
p.  142-3. 

BOOTAN  KOOSHUtf.  Sans.  AaiaooMlei 
malabarioa. 
BOO-TA-YAT,  Bufiic.  ^gioeras  ficagraoi. 

« — Kon. 

BOOTIA,  the  people  of  Bootan.  ^ 
Bootan  ;  India. 

BOOTiRSACHA.  Malay,  Glass  besds. 

BOOT  KHANA,  Pbes.  Lit-idol-hoose,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  origin  olthe  Eagliab 
word  Pagoda. 

BOOT-KULAT,  BfM.   Cioer  arietfawn. 

BOOTUNTI,  a  name  given  to  the  Tartaw 
by  the  people  <yf  Lower  Kunawar.  Th^  all* 
call  the  l^artars  Zhad,  also  BhoUab,  and  thafr 
eottntty  b  called  Shot  aad  Boolafit.   Sleii 
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Tartars  differ  greatly  in  appearanoe  from  the 

people  of  Lower  Kunawer.   See  Kunawer. 

BO-PHALLT,  Hind.,  apecies  of  OorciioniB, 
▼is.  €•  olitoriusy  C.  depresaus,   C.  acutangula, 
and  other  apeciea. 
BOPP»  F.y    A  aanicrit  achoiar  who,  since 

2S16,   has  been  printing  works   on   Sanscrit 
Grammar  and  Comparative  Philology. 
BOPPAYI,  T«L.     Oarica  papaya.  L. 
BOR)  Hind*  Pious  indica. 
BORA.  See  Inscriptions,  p*  391. 
BORA,  Hind.  A  rice  sack. 
BORA,  Hind.  Dolichos  catjan. 
BOR-ABGR.    A  race  dwelling  on  the  north 
of  the  Abor,  occupying  the  mountaina  on  the 
north  of  the  Brahmaputra  Biver  in  Let.  28^ 
N.  and  Long.  95""  E.  to  the  West  of  the  Bi- 
hoDg  ri^er.     The   British   government   make 
money  paymenta  to  the  Bor  Abor,  Dophla,  Meri 
sod  Aka  to  abstain  from  levying  black  mail  in 
ABSim^'^Aitcheaan,     See     Abor,     India,     p. 
3(17-838. 

BORAGHA.  PoAT.  Caoutchouc,  Eno. 

BORA- CHUNG, or"  ground-fish"  of  Bhoo- 
tan.  Inhabits  the  j  heels  and  alow  running 
streams  near  the  hills,  but  lives  principally  in 
the  banks,  into  which  they  penetrate  from  one 
to  five  or  eix  feet  and  are  found  generslly  two 
in  each  chamber,  coiled  concentrirally  like 
tnakes.  The  entrance  to  these  retreat  a  leading 
from  the  river  into  the  bank  is  generally  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface,  ao  that  the  fish  can 
return  to  the  water  at  pleasure.  The  mode  of 
catching  them  is  by  introducing  the  hand  into 
these  holes.  It  is  not  believed  that  they  bore 
their  own  burrows,  but  that  they  take  posses* 
sioD  of  those  made  by  land-crabs.  Dr.  Catnpbell 
says  they  are  not  more  capable  than  other  fish 
of  moving  on  dry  ground.  The  bora*chung 
Would  appear  to  be  an  Ophiocephalus,  probably 
the  0.  barka  described  by  Buchanan,  as  in- 
habiting holea  in  the  banks  of  rivers  tribnta* 
ly  to  the  Qznges.^Tennent'8  Sketches  of  Nat. 
Hut.  of  Oeylom,  p,  867*8. 

BORAGHA.     PoBT.     Caoutchouc 

BORAEE. — Borago  officinalis. 

BORAEE,  a  river  near  Rhylee  in  Damoh. 

BORAGE,  COUNTRY.  Eno.  Syn.  of 
CoIeuB  amboinicus,  Lour. 

BORAGINAGE^.  See  Ehretiaceee,  Echi* 
urn  grandifloram,  Cordia,  Nonea,  Conoglos« 
sum. 

BORAGO  OFFICINALIS,  Luifi,  a  plant  of 
Europe^  grown  in  India  a#  a  pot  herb  ;  the 
youDg  ahoota  and  leaves  as  salad  requirea  treat- 


Is  cultivated  in  some  gardens  at  Ajmere  as  a 
hower. -^  Qenl.  Med,  Top.  p.  180. 

BORA,  See  Bhora. 

BORAS.     DuT.     Bornx. 

BORASSUS.  The  Tenasserim  Provinces 
yield  an  indigenous  palm,  which  the  natives 
call  the  wild  palmyra.  It  has  the  fruit  of  the 
palmyra,  but  the  leaf  differs  from  it  sufficiently 
to  constitute  it  another  species. -^Wood  not 
known. — Dr,  MasorCs  Tenasserim, 

BORASSUS  DICHOTOMUS,  a  name  giv- 
en to  the  B.  flabelli  formis,  when  it  splita 
into  a  double  crown. 

BORASSUS  FLABELLIFORMIS,  Linn  ; 
Eheede  ;  Bozb. 

Lontarus  domestica,  Butnjph. 

The  tree  is  named, 

Dom As.  i  Am-Paoa Malkal* 


»> 


Tafi 

Talgach^h Bbnq. 

Palmyra  Tree.  ...   EnG. 

Brab  Tree ^ 

Tar  ka  jhar Hind. 

Rental. Jav« 

Lontar. Ma.lat. 

Pana Maleal. 


Carim », 

Tala Sans. 

Tal Singh. 

Panam  maram*.*.  ...Tam. 

Tattichettu Tbi^ 

Penti-tati  chettu.       ,» 

Karata-lamu „ 

Potu  tadi ,» 

The  wood  is  called. 

Panam     maram 


kattai. 
Tax. 
Tatti  chettu  karra.  Tel. 


Palmyra  wood Eno. 

Porcupine  wood.      „ 
Tar-ke  jhar-ki-lakriH  INO 

The  palm  wine  or  toddy  is  known  as 

Tari DuK.  I  Tuwak Malay. 

Palmyra  Toddy   ...Eno,  |  Pannam  kollu TaM. 

Nera Malat.  jTatikallu. :..Tel. 

The  augar  is 

Tar-ka-gur DuK-  |  Pannam  vellum*  ...Tam. 

Jaggery      of     Palmyra  I  Tati  bellam Tia. 

Toddy Enq^    | 

The  edible  part  is  called 


Gennghul DuK. 

Young   Palmyra  Plaut. 

£ng. 


Tala.  ..  SANSi 

Pannam  kelangu....  Tax. 
Tati-gadda TsL. 

The  fibres  of  the  palmyra  leaf  are  called 

Pannam  nar Tam.  I  Tatinara Tel^ 

Its  fruit  is  the 

Tar  phal. DcK.  I  Tata Sanb, 

Palmyra  fruit. Eng.  I  Pannam  pallam  ....  Tam. 

Bua  Lontar Malay.  |  Tati  pandu Tel. 

To  Enatera  nations,  the  Palmyra  tree  is  only 
inferior  in  usefulness  to  the  date  ti-ee  and  the 
coconnut  palm.  It  grows  straight  to  a  height 
of  70  feel  with  a  circumference  of  5^  feet  at 
bottom   and    2^    at  top.     A   tamil  poem,  of 


young  ahoow  and  leaves  as  saiaa  requires  wcai-     --•^- —   -•—    -»      ,,..^  ^^  ™.».«*^„    am 

Lt Ular  to  Angelic,  it  i.  suitable  for  tbe    ^^^^^L'^ ^i^^'tZ^^^^^ZtZ' 


fiower  garden. 
BORAGO  INDICA.     See  Ch'hota  Kulpa. 
BORAGO  ZEYLANICA. 

Balatti  Kulpa Beng.  I  Valaiti  kulpa Hind. 

Ofiyfon  Borage Eno.  | 
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purposes  to  which  the  Palmyra  may  be  applied. 
The  trees  have  to  attain  a  considerable  age 
before  they  become  fit  for  timber,  as  their  wood 
becoipes  harder  and  blacker  by  agp,  and  the 
harder  and  blacker  it  is  the  better*    The  wood, 
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near  the  circnmfereDce  of  old  trees,  is  very* 
hard,  black,  heavy,  and  durable.     A  cubio  foot 
weighs  65  lbs.  and  it  is  calculated  to  last  8G 
years,     la  some  parts  of  the  peylon  and  Mad- 
ras coasts,  this  tree  is  very  abundant,  especially 
in  sandy  tracts  near  the  sea,  though  it  is  to  be 
seen  in   most  parts  of  India,   and  occasionally 
so  far   north    as  80^.     It  is  used  chiefly  for 
rafters,  joists  and  reepers.     When  of  good  age, 
the  timber  is  very  valuable  for  tins  purpose,  the 
trunk  is  split    into   4    for  rafters,    into  8 
for  reepers  ;  these  are  dressed  with  an  adze. 
Those   of  the  Jaffna    Palmyras  are    famous, 
and   v/ere,  in  former  time?,  largely  exported. 
'  From   the   structure  of  the    wood   it  splits 
easily   in   the  direction  of  its  length,  yet  sup- 
ports  a  greater  cross   strain  than   any   other 
wood.     OUrblack  Palmyra  wood,  was,  next  to 
the  Casuarina,   the  strongest  wood   that  Dr. 
Wight   tried,  one  specimen   bore  upwards  of 
700  lbs.,  and  five  of  them  gave  an  average  of 
648   lbs.,   though  he   found    some  very  bad. 
Mr.  Rohde  also  remarks  that  it  is  the  strongest 
wood  he  tried,  retaining  for  a  length  of  time  the 
position   it   assumed  when  loaded,  without  in- 
crease of  deflexion  :  iron  nails  soon  rust  in  this 
wood.     He  procured  it  of  excellent  quality  in 
the  Circars.     The  thickness   of  rafters  when 
trimmed  up  rarely  exceeds  two  inches  four  feet 
from   the   ground  and  one  inch  at  twenty  or 
twenty-four  feet   from   it.     The  fruit  and  tho 
fusiform  roots  of  the  young  trees  are  used  as  au 
article  of  food  by  the  poorer  classes.     Very 
neat  baskets  of   Palmyra  leaf  are  made  in  Tin* 
nevelly.     Some  clean  but   brittle  fibres  were 
exhibited  .at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
by  the  Tinuevelly,  Madura  and  Travancore  lo- 
cal committees  ;  and  well  twisted  rope  accom- 
panied  most  of  the  samples,  but  the  material 
was  said   to   be  stiff,  brittle,   and  liable  to  rot 
when  wet.     This  substance  did  not  appear  to 
have  undergone  any  preparation,   and   it  con- 
tained so  much  woody  fibre  that  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  would  ever  be  suited  for  mauu- 
/acturing  purposes.     Its  chief  uses  are  for   se- 
curing thatch,  tying  bamboos,  and  iu  building 
native  huts.     The  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
used  for  writing  upon   with  an  iron  style,  also 
in  thatching,  making  fans,  and  light  baskets  for 
irrigation.      Next  to  Caryoia  urena,  it  is  the 
largest  palm  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula  and 
it  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  in  all  soils  and 
situations.    The  seeds   when  young  are  eaten 
by  the  natives,  being  jelly-like  and  palatable. 
The  leaves  are  universally  used  for  writing  up- 
on, with  an  iron  style.     They  are  also  employ- 
ed for  thatching  houses,  for  making  small  bas- 
kets, mats,  &c.,  and  some  are  also  formed  into 
large  fans,  called  vissaries  in  Tamul.  The  fibres 
of  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  (Falmyra  'oar)  are 
employed  on  the  Madras  side  for  making  twine 


and  small  rope.     They  are  about  two  feet  ii 
length  are  strong  and  used  for  wood.  The  lirge 
carpenter  beetle  '*  Xylooopa"  delights  iaboriiK 
this  hard  wood,  thougli  the  Cumboo  is  siill 
more  attractive  to  it.     Small  canoes  are  fonod 
of  this  tree,  two  of  which  lashed  to  a  couple  of 
spars  form  the  usual  mode  of  orossing  lakes  asd 
rivers  in  the  Circars* the  root  forms  the  heid 
of  the  canoe,  the  smaller  end  is  either  ele?ited 
out  of  water  by  the  form,  or  some  six  inchei  of 
the  pith  is  left  at  that  end.     As  this  dectyi,! 
lump  of  clay  supplies  its  place.    Pormerly  ms- 
going  vessels  were  planked  with  this  wood,  bat 
the  iron  fastenings  were  soon  destroyed.  Boiti 
planked  with  it  were,  till  lately,  common  on  tJM 
Godavery,  being  built  probably  where  stffjcn 
are  not  procurable.  The  peculiar  structure  of  Ue 
wood   of  the  palms  dest-rves  atteulioa,  itip* 
pears  formed  of  a  series  of  hard  stiff  loDgituoi* 
nal  fibres  not  interlaced  or  twisted  but  cfosaed 
at  considerable  intervals  at  various  angles  bj 
similar  fibres  which  proceed  from  the  soft  beirt 
of  the  tree,  to  the  outer  part,  probably  to  the 
leaf  stem — a  radial  section  of  palmyra  niw 
shows  this,  ihe  interstices  are  filled  up  witk 
pith,  the  proportion  of  which  increases  with  lli< 
distance  from  the  outer  part.     The  wood  ii 
used  in  England  for  veneers  and  iulaying.  h 
is  exported  in   lar}se  quantities  from  Cejlos, 
where  it  is  used  for  rafters,  pillars,  and  poitiof 
native  houses.     In  the  sandy  parts  of  Jaffuu 
Ceylon,  a  hollow  palmyra  is  inserted  to  form  < 
well.     The  dark  outside  wood  of  veryoWtW 
is  used  to  some  extent  in  Europe  for  umbrelh 
handles,  wslking   canes,    paper  rulers,  iwtj 
boxes,  wafer  stamps  and  other  articles    Tbi 
timber  of  the  female  tree  is  the  hardest  sod 
best,  and  that  of  the  male  tree  is  never  used, 
unless  the  tree  be  very  old.     It  is  too  hea^ 
to    make   ships  of.      At  certain  seasoni  « 
the   year,    thousands   are    employed  in  fall* 
ing   and   dressing   it.     Each    tree  has  froii 
twenty-five  to  forty  fresh  green  leaves  upon  H 
at  a  time,  of  which  the  natives  cut  off  iwelreor 
fifteen  annually  to  be  employed  as  thatch,  feoiXii 
manure,  mats,  and  mat  baskets,  bag9,irrigatioB 
baskets,  winnows,  hats,  caps, fans,  umbrellsSffcc; 
books  and  olay,  tatakoo  or   puttay,  for  writiag 
on.     In  the  Bombay  side  it  is  common  only  os 
the  Nortliera  Konkan  where  it  is  in  some  part* 
so  abundant,  that  it  might  b^  termed  a  foreat* 
It  is  a  rare  tree  in  the  southern  jungles  of  Ibe 
Bombay  Presidency.     The  wood,  when  protect- 
ed from  moisture,  4b  very  durable,  and  maybe 
used  with  advantage  for  terraces,  &c  when  the 
upper  covering  is  complete.     It  is  also  used  w 
canoes.      Its  leaves,  prepared,  furnish  the  leaf 
(*'  Ola"  Tamil)  on  which  the  Tamuls  write.  lt» 
palm   wine  is  largely  used,  or  converted  into 
arrack  or  sugar.     Its  fruit,  of  the  siae  of  » 
ostrich  egg,  grows  in  clusters.    But  Ihc  it^ 
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from  which  the  toddy  or  Palm  wine  are  drawn, 
cannot  beflr  fruit.     VYheu    the  spathes  of  the 
fruit  bearing   trees  appear,  the  toddy  drawer 
climbine  to    the  top  of  tbQ   tree,  binds   the 
spathes  ti|^htly  with  things  to  prevent  their  fur- 
ther expansiou  and  thoroughly  braises  the  em-' 
bryo  flowers  within  to  facilitate  this  exit  of  the 
jnice.    For  several  succeeding  mornings,  this 
operation  of  crushing  is  repeated,  and  each  day 
a  thin  slice  is  taken  off  the  end  of  the  racemes 
to  faclitate  the  exit  of  the  sap  and  prevent  it 
bursting  the   spatbe*     About  the   morning  of 
the  eighth  day,  the  sap  begins  to  exude,  when 
the  toddy  drawer  again  trims  this  truncated 
tpathe  and  inserts  its  extremity  into  an  earthen 
pot  to  collect  the  juice.     These   vessels  are 
emptied  jnorning  and  evening  and  the  palmyra 
will  continue  for  four  or  five  months  to  pour 
forth  its  sap  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  quarts 
a  day  but  onoe  in  every  three  years,  the  opera- 
tions is  omitted  and  the  fruit  is  permitted  to 
form,  without  which  the  natives  assert  that  the 
tree  would  pine  and  die.    The  tree,  during  the 
irst  part  of  the   season,  yields  a  pretty  large 
qnaniity  of  toddy  or  palm  wine.  This  is  either 
drank  fresh   drawn   from   the  tree,  or  boiled 
down  into  a  coarse  kind  of  syrup  called  jaggery, 
or  it  is  fermented  for  distillation..  The  date  tree, 
in  3.  India,    also  furnishes   toddy,  and  the 
amount  of  daily  drunkenness  exceeds  all  that 
is  ever  witnessed   in  £urope.     A  farina,  <»lled 
'*  lla-Pananki  jangu   mavu,"  is  obtained  from 
the  root  by   treating  it  the  same  as  in  manu- 
facturing manioc.     It  is  very  nourishing.  The 
germinating  seeds  (Ponatoo,  8mgh,)  are  boiled 
and  eaten  in  Ceylon  as  a  vegetable. — Seeman, 
^mmondt,  Drs,  Wight,  Cleghom,  Gibson,  Mr^ 
Rckde,   Hariungy  p.  189,   quoting  Sir  J.  E, 
Tennent,  Vol,  II.  p.  523.     See  Fruits  ;  Pdl- 
myra ;  Porcupine  wood. 
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BORAX,  Eno.  Gee.  Lat.  Port. 

Sohaga Hind. 

Pijer ...Ja v. Malay. 

Sodse  biboras Lat. 

Patteri Malat. 

Chaularaya. Nep. 

Tonkar Pbrs. 

TunkaDa Sams. 

Lanaipuacara Singh. 

Vengaram Tam. 

Velligaram Tkl. 

Taale M'iB. 


,Ar. 


Bumq 

TuDkar „ 

Euddia-khar.  Beng  Qxjz, 

Boras Dur. 

Bi-borata  oif  soda... fin o. 

Tiocal , 

Borate  al    calinule  de 

aoude Fr. 

Borate  do  aoude         ,, 

Borax  Saurea. Ger. 

Tvnkan-kbar Guz. 

The  greater  part  of  the  borax  met  with  in 
commerce,  as  crude  borax  or  tincal,  was  for* 
merly  obtained  from  lakes  in  Thibet,  the  waters 
of  which  yield  a  yellowiah  white  mass,  contain- 
ing from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  real  borax*  That 
w«9  refined  chiefly  at  Venice  and  Amsterdam. 
Recently,   a  lake  with  waters  similarly  impreg- 
lasted  has  been  discovered  in  California.     But, 
for  a  long  time  past,  the  borax  of  commerce  has 
heea  obtained  by  treating  with  carbonate  of 


Sodium,  the  borio  acid  obtained  from  the  vol- 
canic district  of  Tuscany,  where  jets  of  vapour, 
issue  from  the  ground.  The  natural  borax  of 
South  Eastern  Asia  is  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  valley  of  Pugs,  in  Ladakh,  from 
Lake  Jigatzi  in  Thibet,  20  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, also  in  the  course  of  the  Sanpu  river  and 
from  the  Chaba  Lake  beyond  the  Kylas  Hills. 
Its  other  localities  are  said  to  be  Persia,  China 
and  South  America.  It  is  oolleoted  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Tibetan  lakes  as  ihe  water  dries  up, 
then  smeared  with  fat  to  prevent  loss  by  eva^ 
porationi  and  transported  across  the  Himalaya 
on  the  backs  of  sheep  and  goats,  then  reflned  at 
Umritsur  and  Lahore  by  washing  with  lime 
water  It  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India 
as  a  tonic  for  loss  of  appetite;  also  as  a  deob- 
struent  and  diuretic  in  ascites :  and  also  to 
promote  labour.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  to 
clean  metals  before  soldering,  to  form  a  glaze 
on  earthenware,  and  in  the  preparation  of  var« 
uishes.  It  is  employed  as  a  chemical  flux  and 
in  experiments  with  the  blowpipe.  It  is  iu 
composition  a  biborate  of  soda.  Borax  is  im- 
ported into  Bombay  from  Calcutta  and  is 
brought  to  the  Bengal  bazaars  from  Thibet,  via 
Aasam  ;  in  India  it  is  employed,  in  the  moist 
way,  as  a  solvent  for  gum  lao.  It  is  muoh 
used  by  the  Tamool  goldsmith,  tinkers  (Can« 
nar,  Tam.)  and  tinm,en(  Tagaravelecarer,  Tam.), 
to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  their  metals.  With  it 
and  lime  juice,  the  Vaishnava  hindoos  prepare 
their  red  Tiroochoornum,  with  which  they  mark 
their  foreheads  perpendicularly.  Borax. is  readi<» 
ly  purified  by  simple  solution  and  crystallizlt* 
tion.  Borax  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
alum  and  common  salt ;  but  ammonia  gi?es 
a  white  precipitate  (alumina),  if  the  former, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  if  the 
latter,  be  present.  Price  of  raw  borax,  id. 
per  lb.  ;  of  refined  borax,  Gd,  per  lb. — Beng* 
Fhar.  p.  364.  Aim  Mat.  Med.  p.  144,  Oat 
Cat.Ex.\^^2. 

BORE  OR  TIDAL  WAVE,  Eng. 

The  dee  Ion Bukm.  I  Baua...,. KALar. 

Eagre ..Chin.  [ 

The  bore  in  India,  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  the  Amazon  are  the  most  celebrated^ 
but  they  occur  in  Southern  Asia  on  several 
rivers,  in  the  Gulf  of  Citmbay,  the  Ganges,  the 
Irawaddy,  the  Sitang  and  on  some  China  rivers. 
The  bore  is  a  tremulous  tidal- wave,  which,  at 
stated  periods,  comes  rolling  in  from  the  eea^ 
threatening  to  overwhelm  and  ingulf  every 
thing  that  moves  on  the  beach. 

In  the  Hooghly,  this  is  called  Bora  or  Bore. 
In  China,  it  is  known  as  Eagre ';  in  the 
mouth  of  the  united  Tit^ris  and  Euphrates, 
it  is  called  Bar.  In  the  Dordogne,  in  France, 
it  is  called  Mascnret.  In  the  Marauon,  it  bears 
the  name  of  the  Rollers  \  but  by  the  Indians  it 
is  called  Pororea, 
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This  pbenomenbn  is  o&ly  common  to  certain 
rifersy  and  though  evidently  connected  with  the 
tides,  as  it  always  occurs  at  the  springs,  it  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Colonel 
Emy  attributes  it  to  a  ground  well.  Another 
view  describes  the  great  Cidal  wave  as  taking 
its  origin  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  rushing  with 
impetuosity  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  breaking  in 
an  angry  surf  all  along  the  Goromandel  Coast, 
and  at  times  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  the  shipping  and  the  shore.  This 
wave,  when  aided  by  the  south-west  monsoon 
and  by  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  rushes 
with  great  impetuosity  up  the  rivers  of  the 
Gangetic^  Delta,  where  it  is  opposed  by  the 
freshes  that  descend  from  the  up-country  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  South  west  monsoon. 
When  the  South-west  monsoon  has  set  in 
bringing  with  it  the  dangerous  tidal  bore, 
this,  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  may  be  seen  racing  up  the 
Hooghly  river  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  dashing  from  side  to  side  of  the  river 
according  as  the  bends,  or  reaches  deflect  it  in 
its  course.  Upon  the  approach  of  this  wave  a 
distant  murmur  is  heard  which  soon  turns  into 
the  cry  bAn )  ban  I  ban  I  from  the  moiitlis  of 
thousands  of  people,  boatmen,  sailors,  and 
others  who  are  on  the  look  out  for  this  much 
dreaded  wave.  This  cry  is  the  signal  for  all 
torts  of  craft  to  push  out  into  the  centre  of  the 
river,  the  only  spot  where  the  wave  does  not 
curl  over  and  break.  Should  any  boat  or  small 
craft  be  caught  in  that  portion  of  the  wave  that 
breaks,  instant  destruction  is  inevitable.  Nume- 
rous boats  from  the  up-country  provinces  are  lost 
every  year  from  the  crew  being  ignorant  either 
of  the  existence  of  the  bore,  or  from  not  knowing 
the  correct  position  to  take  up  so  as  to  meet  it. 
Ships  at  anchor  in  Calcutta  though  not  exposed 
to  the  breaking  portion  of  the  wave  frequently 
^art  their  cables  when  struck  with  the  wave. 
If  standing  on  the  shore  during  the  rapid  rush- 
ing passage  of  the  bore,  it  is  a  curious  sight  to 
tifeis  tlie  lower  portion  of  the  river  or  that 
nearest  to  the  sea,  six  or  eight  feet  hif^her  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  the  tide  rising; 
that  number  of  feet  in  an  instant.  The  height 
of  the  bore  in  the  Hoogly  varies  from  five  to 
twelve  feet,  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  river,  but  more  moderate  in 
others ;  it  neveir  breaks  on  both  sides  of  the 
tiver  at  the  same  time.  Deep  water  engulfs  its 
force,  but  shallow  water,  or  a  sand  bank, 
brings  out  all  its  power  and  fury."  Dr.  Hooker 
'mentions,  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Megna 
river,  **  the  great  object  in  the  navigation  is  to 
keep  afloat  and  to  make  progress  towards  the 
top  of  the  tide  and  during  its  flood,  and  to 
ground  during  «the  ebb  in  creeks  where  the 
bore  (tidal  wave)  is  not  violent  i  for  wheie  th§ 


channels  are  broad  and  open,  the  height  and 
force  of  this  wave  rolls  the  largest  coasting 
craft  over  and  swamps  them."  The  bore,  io 
1782,  flowed  as  far  as  Nuddea  in  the  Hoogly 
but  at  the  present  day  it  falls  short  of  tkit 
plac€»  by  many  miles,  not  ascending  much  be- 
yond Sooksagor.  It  reaches  Dacca  on  the  Bora 
Gunga  and  Castee  on  the  Horinghatta  brandi. 
Amongst  the  calamities  that  have  overtaken 
the  Soonderbuns  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  great  inundations  caused  by  cydoaes  or 
hurricanes.  About  1584,  the  tract  lying 
between  the  Horinghatu  and  the  Gango, 
known  as  the  Backergunge  or  Burrisal  Dis- 
trict, was  swept  by  an  inundation,  succeeded 
immedialely  afterwards  by  an  iucarsion  of 
Portuguese  and  Mngh  pirates.  In  Jane  lS2i 
this  same  tract  was  asain  inundated,  10,000 
inhabitants  perishing  and  many  houses  and 
property  destroyed-  In  A.  D.  1787  happened 
the  great  Calcutta  storm.  In  1786  A.  D.  the 
river  Megna  rose  six  feet  above  its  usual  ievd 
at  Lukhipoor.  In  A.  D.  1833  Saugor  Island 
was  submerged  10  feet  ;  the  whole  of  the 
population,  between  8,000  and  4,000  aouh, 
together  with  some  of  the  Buropean  superin- 
tendents perished  ;  at  Kedgeree  a  baildiog,  18 
feet  high  was  completely  submerged.  The 
**  Duke  of  Jork,"  East  Indiaman  was  thrown 
high  and  dry  in  the  rice  fields  near  FulUh  in 
the  Hoogly  and  iu  1848  A.  D.  the  Wand  of 
Sundeep  was  submerged. — (Calcutta  Eevinfi.) 
The  bore  in  the  Irawady  river  is  often  scteff, 
but  in  the  Sitang  river  Hs  fury  is  great  and  ocn- 
sions  much  loss  of  life.  It  is  7  feet,  bat  BonntfS 
name  80  feet  as  the  height  to  which  it  ooea- 
sionally  rises  and  this  may  perhaps  be  the  case 
in  the  bends  of  the  river,  where  the  tom 
hns  attained  its  full  speed,  before  being 
reflected  to  the  next  bend.  Even  in  the  HoofJ 
near  the  bend  atOhandpal  ghat, the  pointed  cnri- 
ing  wave  may  be  seen  several  feet  high. 
The  "  Bore'^  of  the  Tsien-tang  river,  is  imtm 
in  Cliinese  history.  According  to  a  Chmee 
proverb,  it  is  one  of  the  three  wonders  of  the 
world,  the  other  two  being  the  demons  at  Tang- 
chan  and  the  thunder  at  Lung-chan.  Asm 
other  countries,  it  appears  generally  on  the  zw 
or  3rd  day  after  the  full  or  change  of  the  mow 
or  at  what  are  called  spring  tides,  and  pj»rU- 
cularly  in  spring  and  autumn,  about  the  i\^ 
the  sun  is  crossing  the  line.  Should  it  so  hip- 
pen  that  strong  easterly  gales  blow  at  these 
times  the  Eagre  rolls  along  in  all  its  grandeur 
and  carries  everything  before  it.  Dr.  Ma<^" 
wan,  Rave  an  account  of  it  at  Hang-chow-foo- 
Mr.  Fortune  from  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  in- 
wave  temple  saw,  on  a  sudden,  all  ^'^^J?  |?* 
thronged  mart  suspended  ;  porters  cleared  we 
front  street  of  every  description  of  merchandise ; 
boatmen  ceased  lading  and   unlading  ^^ 
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vessels  and   put  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
£tiesm,  80  that  a  few  minutes   sufficed  to  give 
a  deserted  appearanoe  to  the  bu8i**st  part  of  one 
of  the  busiest  cities  in  Asia  :   the  centre  of  the 
tiver  teemed   with  oraft    from  small  boats  to 
large  barges,  including  the   gay  flower-boats, 
load  shouting  from  the  fleet  announced  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flood    which    seemed    like  a 
glistening  *white  cable   stretched  athnart  the 
river  at  its  mouth  as  far  down  as  the  eye  could 
reach.    Its  noiee,  compared  by  Chinese  poets 
to  that  of  thonder,  speedily  drowned  that  of  the 
boatmen,  and  as  it  advanced  at  the  rate  of  25 
miles  an  hour  it  assumed  the  appearance    of 
an  alabaster  wall  or  rather  of  a  cataract  four 
or  five  miles  across,  and  about  thirty  feet  high, 
moving  bodily   onward.     Soon   it  reached  tho 
advanced  guard  of  the  immense   assemblage  of 
vessels   awaiting    its   approach,    all   intently 
occupied  in  keeping  their  prows  towards  the 
wave  which  threatened  to  siibmertre  everything 
afloat :  but  their  boats  all  vaulted,  as  it  were, 
to  the  summit   with  perfect  safety  and,  when 
the  £agre  hftd  passed  about  half-way  among 
the  craft,  ou  one  side  they  were  quietly  repos- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  unruffled   stream, 
while  those  on  the  nether  portion  were  pitching 
Slid  heaving  in  tumultuous  -confusion   on  the 
floods  others  were  scaling   with   the  a^sility  of 
salmon   the  formidable  cascade.     This  grand 
sod  exciting  scene  was  but  of  a  moments  dura- 
tion ;  The  wave  passed  up  the  river  in  an  iu- 
stant,  but  frooa  this  point  with  gradually  dimi- 
niabing  force,  size  and  Velocity,  until  it  ceased 
to  be  perceptible,  which    Chinese   accounts  re- 
present to  be  eighty  miles  distant  from  the  city. 
A  alight  flood  continued  after  the  passage  of  the 
wave,  but  it  soon  began  to  ebb.     The  Chinese 
say  that  the  rise  and  f^ll  of  the  tide  is  sometimes 
forty  feet  at  Hang  chow.     The   maximum  rise 
and  fall  at  spring  tiiies  is  probably  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  or  upper  part  of  the   bay,  where 
the   Eagre    is    hardly  discovemble.     In    the 
Bay  of  Kundy,  where   the  tides  rush  in  with 
amazing  velocity,  there  is  at  one  place  a  rise  of 
seventy  feet,  but  there  the  magnificent  phe- 
nomenon in   question   does  not  appear  to  be 
known  at  all.     It  is  not,  therefore,  where  tides 
attain  their  greatest  rapidity,  or  maximum  rise 
and  fall,  that  the  wave  is  met  with,  but  where 
a  river  and  its  estuary  both  present  a   peculiar 
configuration. — Fortune  A.    Res,  among  the 
Ohi,  p,  517.    Calcutta  Review, 

BOREiE.  See  Caprese, 

BORECOLE.  Brassica  oleraoea,  var-  Scotch 
Kale.  Ihe  winter  greens  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

BOBEE.  Several  towps  of  this  name  ;  one  in 
L.  66«  40'  E.  and  L.  82**  21'  N,,  others  in 
L.  72^  53'  E.  and  L.  20^  6*  N.  in  L.  74^ 
60' B.  and  L.  21?.  32'  N,  in  L.  78?  59'  E. 


and  L,  20*>  48'  N.  in  L.  78«  85'  E.  and  L. 
19«  55'  N.  in  L.  79«  80  B.  and  L*  24^  20* 
N.  and  in  L.  80«  8'  E.  and  L.  19**  88'  N. 
The  word  means  old. 

B0KE6AUH,  towns  in  L.  76''.  29'  E.  and 
L.  21'i>.  38'  N.  in  L.  76<»  43'  E.  and  L.  19« 
20'  N.  L  78^  18'  E.  and  L,  20^  4V  N.  in  L. 
79^  82'  E.  and  L.  21**  10' N.  in  L.  74«  13' 
E.  and  L.  17«  36  N.,  L.  75"  53'  E.  and  L. 
18^  25*  N. 

BURENDA  PASS  or  Bruang  pass,  in  the 
Himalaya,  in  L.  8l<'  22'  N.  and  L.  78*>  6'  B.  in 
Gftrhwal-Kaniwar,  leads  from  the  P^bar  river 
to  the  Bispa  valley.  The  top'  of  the  pass  is 
15,29G  f.  according  to  Herb,  and  Hodgs.  but 
15,095  ft.  according  to  Grerrard. 

The  source  of  the  P^bar  is  12,914  ft.  Herb, 
and  Hodgs.  but  13,839  ft.  Qer.  It  leads 
from  the  Baspa  valley  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Pabar  or  Tons  river.  Thomson  a  Travels  in 
Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  page  75.  SchiO' 
fietUiweit, 

BOREB,  Ekg*  a  name  given  to  the  larva 
of  Coleopterous  ^beetles,  which  injure  coffee  trees. 
There  are  two,  the  white  and  red  borer  and  the 
chief  of  these  is  the  Xylotrechus  qnadripes  of 
Chevrolet.  The  large  and  rapid  introduction 
of  coffee  growing  into  Ceylon  and  India  has 
shown  that  the  plant  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
many -enemies  and  ignorance  of  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  loss.  Coffee  trees  in  Coorg 
have  also  been  injured  by  the  rot,  a  disease  re- 
sulting from  improper  pruning.  The  rot  attacks 
and  dscays  the  centre  of  the  stem.  In  Coorg, 
when  the  tree  is  attacked  by  the  borer  the 
leaves  become  yellow  and  droop.  The  insects 
are  generally  about  the  diameter  of  a  small 
quill,  are  always  confined  to  the  wood  and 
never  enter  the  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its 
work,  passed  through  the  pupa  stage  and  is 
about  to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  by  the  females  near  the  root 
of  the  tree  and  the  pupa  borers  tunnel  up  the 
heart  of  the  plant. — Dr.  Bidieon  Cofee  plant" 
ing.     See  Bug. 

B0R6ITE,  a  class  of  the  Mameluk,  of  Cii^ 
cassian  origin. 

BORGONG,  a  river  near  the  Cossya  hills, 

BORI,  Mal.  Croton  seed. 

BORI.  A  sweatmeat  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
a  curious  substance  in  yellow  lumps,  consisting 
of  the  pollen  of  the  dib  grass  (l^ppha  elepharU^ 
iTia)  and  of  T.  augustifolia  collected  and  knead- 
ed together,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
treacle  or  su^ar. 

BOB  JUREE,  a  river  near  Jyrong,  a  Garrow 
village. 

BOBNA  COTI,  in  hinduiam,  an  imaginary 
city^  supposed  to  Ue  under  the  equator  at  90^ 
from  Lanca. 
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BOR  NEIQURA,  Bor  Sorri  and  Hoorhoori, 
rivers  near  Mopea  in  Cherra  punjee. 

BORNELLA  DIGIT ATA~.  Adams,  k  nudi- 
branch  or  marine  slug,  which  occurs  in  the  tropi- 
cal seas  in  the  south  of  Asia  at  Aden  and  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  and  on  the  Madras  coast.  It 
has  brilliant  colours,  with  vermilion  streaks 
and  it}  delicately  marbled  and  lias  waving 
elegant  tufts.  It  swims  by  a  lateral  movement 
of  the  body. — Dr.  Oathhert  Qollingwood,  M.  A . 
31.  B,,  Rambles  of  a  NaiuralUtt  London,  1868. 

BORNEO,  is  the  principal  island  of  the 
Sunda  group.  It  is  divided  by  the  equator 
into  two  unequal  and  extended  parts,  of  which 
the  southern  is  the  larger.  It  is  the  greatest 
island  on  the  globe  after  new  Holland.  If  we 
comprise  the  numerous  archipelagoes  by  which 
the  great  land  is  environed,  this  group  may  be 
said  to  occupy  more  than  eleven  degrees  of 
longitude  and  about  ten  of  latitude.  The 
geo];raphioRl  position  of  the  principal  island  is 
between  7®  N.  L.  and  4^  20*  3.  L.,  and* 
between  106«^  40*  and  116^  45  B.  Lon.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  will  be  about  SOO 
leagues,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  260  io 
150  leagues.  Its  superficies  has  been  calculated 
by  Mr.  Melvill  de  Carnbee  and  published 
in  Le  Moniteur  des  Indes  and  it  gives  Borneo 
a  surface  of  12^741  square  leagues  or  6,992 
myriametres  ;  which  makes  it  2,589  myria- 
metres  greater  than  Sumatra,  and  5,723  myria- 
metres greater  than  Java. 

Old  documents  make  known  to  us  that  the 
Portuguese,  Lorenzo  de  Gomez,  was  the  first  of 
the  European  navigators  who  approached  the 
northern  part  of  this  island  ;  he  arrived  in 
1518  in  the  ship  St.  Sebastien  on  his  route  to 
China.  We  presume  that  he  gave  to  the 
country  the  name  of  Brune,  but  he  says  that 
the  natives  term  it  Brannai  or  Brauni.  The 
travellers  who  have  recently  penetrated  into 
different  parts  of  the  interior,  the  Dutch  Major, 
Muller,  Colonel  Henrlci,  the  members  of  our 
scientific  commission,  .Diard,  8.  Muller  and 
Korthals,  as  well  as  the  Hajah  Brooke,  assure 
U8  that  the  Dayaks,  who  form  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Borneo,  do  not  use,  and  cannot 
even  have  any  idea  of  a  specific  name  appro- 
priated to  the  whole  extent  of  a  country  of 
which  the  sea  board  is  even  most  often  unknown 
to  the  savage  and  wandering  tribes  who  Hre 
separated  by  great  distances  from  each  other, 
and  who  are  dispersed  in  hordes  of  small  num  • 
bers  over  the  vast  extent  of  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  world.  These  different  tribes 
are  designated  amongst  themselves  by  the 
names  which  they  give  to  the  rivers  on  the 
borders  of  which  they  have  established  their 
a'>ode  ;  it  is  thus  that  all  the  Dayaks  of  the 
great  river  Dasen  (the  Banger  of  our  maps) 
call  themselves  Orang  Duson  (men  of  Duson) 


and  those  of  the  river  Sampit,  Orang  Sampit  r 
the  manuscript  memoirs  of  Major  Muller  and 
of  Colonel  de  Henrici  make  mention  of  a  great 
number  of  tribes  designated  by  the  names  of 
rivers  which  have  their  motiths  on  the  wesien 
coast  ;  in  the  north  of  Borneo,  Mr.  Brooke 
makes  mention  of  Dayak  tribes  under  tbe 
names  of  Sarebu,  Saksiran,  Lundu,  Sibnuv, 
&c.  established  on  the  rivers  whicti  bear  thoie 
names. — (Journ*  of  the  Indian  Archipda^j 
No,  VI,  June  1848,  page  865.) 

The  interior  is  still,  however,  almost  an- 
known.  The  existence  of  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains  in  the  centre  is  undoubted  ;  and  Id 
the  north-west,  as  far  as  the  country  was  peoe 
trated  by  Mr,  Spencer  St.  John,  in  1858,  the 
whole  was  found  to  be  mountainous,  each  range 
becoming  more  lofty  as  he  approached  the  in- 
terior, but  presentini^  one  uniform  aspect  of 
jungle  covering  hill  and  valley.  From  the 
summit  of  the  great  mountain  Kina  Balu,  in 
the  nprth-east  of  Borneo,  13,000  feet  high, 
and  when  looking  towards  the  interi<»r  in  i 
southerly  direction,  Mr.  St.  John  obtained  i 
distant  view  of  a  mountain  peak  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  very  considerably  higher  than  the 
one  on  which  he  stood,  and  to  be  situated  very 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  land  on 
all  sides  gradually  slopes  towards  the  coast. 
Borneo  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
Eastern  InHia  that  the  continent  of  Ameriei 
has  borne  to  Europe,  being  a  region  in  whick 
tribes  inhabiting  the  remoter  Esst  have  occa- 
sionally found  a  refuge  from  religious  persecu- 
tion and  from  the  pressure  of  a  superabundant 
population.  Brazen  images,  ruins  of  tefflpleS) 
and  other  remains  of  hindoo  civilization,  vt 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  southern  coast.  The 
shores  are  inhabited  by  nations  totally  uncon- 
nected wiih  each  other.  The  west  is  occupied 
by  Malays  and  Chinese,  the  north-west  by  the 
half-caste  descendants  of  the  mahomedans  of 
Western  India,  the  north  by  the  Cochin-Chinese, 
the  north-east  by  the  Sulu,  and  the  east  and 
south  coasts  by  the  Bugis  tribes  of  Celebes. 
There  are  besides  numerous  tribes  who  live  w 
prahus  among  the  islands  near  the  coast.  The 
Dutch  claims  a  territory  exceeding  200,000 
square  miles  ;  but  all  beyond  a  mere  fringe" 
the  coast  was,  uniil  the  recent  exploration  of 
a  portion  of  the  interior,  absolutely  unknown. 

Its  inhabitants  are  generally  recognized  ^ 
Malay  and  Kyan,  and  the  Millanowe  Dysk. 
The  Malay  are  settlers  from  Sumatra,  J*^* 
and  Mjilacca  along  the  coast  of  Borneo  :  the 
Dysk  are  a  prior  race  and  are  divided  into  land 
arid  sea  Dyak,  the  latter  being  richer  and  more 
powi'rful,  those  of  the  interior  being  broken  up 
into  innumerable  clans,  some  oj  them  being 
tributary  to  the  Sultan  of  Brunaij'somc  of  them 
under  the  Dutch  in  the  south  and  west  of  iw 
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ifttand  and  some  under  the  Sarawak  GoTern- 
ment*  The  Millanowe  are  on  the  north  eaat  of 
the  Sarawak  territory.  They  are  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion and  are  occupied  with  a{(riculture,  trade 
and  peaceful  pursuits.  The  Ryan  are  a  power- 
ful tribe  of  about  100,000  souls,  and  occupy 
the  country  from  the  south  of  the  kiny^dom  of 
Bnintti  ri^ht  away  into  the  interior,  ihey 
strongly  resemble  the  Dyak. 

The  Dynk  are  generally  well  made,  with  a 
muscular  well  knit  frame  and  are  rather  under 
than   over  the  middle  heitfht.     Their  features 
are  regular.   Their  colour  is  a  deep  brown,  oc- 
casionally  yarying  to   a  lighter  shade.     The 
Dyak  dwell  in  Very  long   houses  occasionally 
large  enough  to  contain  a  community.    That 
portion    of    their    creed   which  obtained   the 
greatest  influence  over  their  mode  of  life,  arose 
from  a   supposition  which  th^y  entertain  that 
the  owner  of  every  human  head  which  they  can 
procure  will  serve  them   in  the  next  world. 
The  system  of  human  sacrifice  was,  upon  this 
account,  carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it 
totally  surpasses  that   which  was  practised  by 
the  Batta  of  Sumatra,  or,  it  is  believed,  by  any 
people  yet  known.     A  man  cannot  marry  until 
he  has  procured  a  human  head,  and  be  who  is 
ID  possession  of  several  may  be  distioguished 
hy  bia  proud  and  lofty  bearing :  for  the  greater 
number  of  beads  which  a  man  has  obtaiued, 
the  greater  will  be  his  rank  in  the  next  world. 
The  chiefs  sometimes  make  excursions  of  con- 
siderable durStion    for    the    sole   purpose  of 
acquiring  heads,  in   order  that  they  may  be 
assured  of  having  a  numerous  body  of  attend- 
anta  in  the  next  world.     If  they   are  at  peace 
with  thehr  neighbours,   they  proceed  in  their 
caooes  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country 
to   which  the  numerous  ramifications  of  the 
rivers  afford  them  easy  access.     Upon   their 
arrival  near  a  village,  if  the  party  be  small, 
they  take  up  their  position  in  the  bushes  close 
to  some  pathway,  and  attack  a  passer  by  un- 
awares. If  the  party  be  large  they   are  bolder 
in  their  operations,  and  an  attempt  will  perhaps 
be  made  to  surprise  a  whole  village.     For  this 
purpose  they  will   remain   concealed   in    the 
jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  during  the 
day,  and  at   night  will  surround  the  village  so 
completely  as  to  prevent   the  escape  of  the 
intended  victims ;  and  an  hour  or  two  before 
daybreak,  when  the  inhabitants  sre  supposed 
to  sleep  the  soundest,  the  attack  will  be  com- 
menced by  setting  fire  to  the  bouses,  and  their 
viciims  are  46stro.ved   as   they   endeavour  to 
escape.    Apparently  the  practice  is  only  general 
among  those   tribes  inhabiting   the   banks  of 
the  larifc  rivers,  on  which  distant  voyages  can 
be  made  with  facility,  the  Dyak  race  in   the 


an  oooasional  human  sacrifice  on  the  death  of  a 
chief.  They  had  a  craving  for  skulls  ;  the 
sacrifice  of  a  cock  is  sacred  as  with  the  Karen 
and  Chinese  and  they  bdieve  that  the  Divine 
Being  eats  the  spirit  or  essence  of  the  offerings 
made  to  him-  They  have  a  tradition  about  a 
deluge,  from  which  the  Chinese,  Malay,  and 
D>ak  escaped.  The  minor  spirits,  called  '^  An-- 
tu"  are  largely  worshipped.  'J  he  name  for 
the  Almighty  Good  Spirit  is  Yaoah  or  Jowah, 
almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  form  of  Jeho- 
vah, He  is  also  called  Toppa  and  in  his  wor- 
shipi  women  are  the  celebrants. 

Head  hunting  is  now  scarcely  heard  of:  they 
are  brave,  hospitable,  simple,  and  truthful,  loyal, 
grateful  and  are  willing  to  receive  instruction. 
Chastity  before  marriage  is  not  insisted  on  and 
they  marry  when  grown  up.  The  men  wear  a 
narrow  loin  cloth  passed  between  the  thighs. 
The  women  have  a  still  narrower  stripe  of  cloth 
allowed  to  fall  from  the  hips  half  way  down 
•the  thighs  and  affords  little  concealment.  The 
clans  have  different  languages  and  they  have 
no  written  character. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archipelago, 
describes  a  race  called   Idaan  occupying  the 
northern  part  of  Borneo,  who  suspended  hu- 
man skulls  in  their  bouses.  St.  John,  in  his 
Indian   Archipelago,  says    that  the  dominant 
Malay    and    the   colonists   of    China   are  an 
active  and  industrious  but   turbulent   and  in- 
tractable  part  of 'the  population  {Beveu  de  deux 
Monday  II.)      Tbe  Dyak,  who  in  their  physi- 
cal and    social    characteristics    resemble   the 
Tarajah     of   Celebes  (Prttchard,    Besearches 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind)^  the 
people  in   the  interior  of  Sumatra,  ftnd   the 
Arafura  tribes  of  Papua,  may  be  regarded  ss 
the  aborigines  of  the  Archipelago.  But,  though 
the  name  may  he  applied  to  all  the  wild  tribea 
of  the  island,  it  is  not  so  used  by  themselves. 
There  are  other   natives  in    distiivct  localities 
with  characteristics  of  their  own.  The  Dusun, 
or  the   villageis  of  the  north,  an  agricultural 
people,  the  \lurut  in  the  inland  parts  of  Brune, 
the  Kadiaiis  of  the  same  country,  an  industrious 
peaceful  nation,  valuable  for  those  qualities  ; 
and  the  Kay  an,  more  numerous,  more  pon^erful, 
and  more   warlike  than  any  other  in  Borneo. 
They  are   an  inland  race  inhabitiug   a  district 
extending   from    about    sixty    miles  up   the 
interior   from    Tanjong  Barram  to  within   a 
similar  distance  on  the  eastern  shore.    Fierce, 
reckless  of  life  and  hot-blooded  in  their  nature, 
they  are  nevertheless  represented  to  be   hospi« 
table,  kind  and  faithful  to  their  word,  and  honest 
in    their    dealings.     Next   to    them   are    the 
Millanowe  soutliward  and  westward,  living  on 
rivers  near  the  sea — an  industrious  intelligent 


flortbern  parta  of  the  islaad  baing  content  with  '  people,  who  occasionally  take  heada,  but  have 
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not  tbe  ferocity  of  the  Kayan.  The  Tatar, 
Batanian,  and  Kanowit  have  dialects  of  their 
own,  and  ai^  wild  and  savage  in  their  matmera. 

Another  writer  says  that  there  are  eleven 
tribes  located  between  the  Malay  of  the 
coast,  and  the  Khyku,  namely  the  Kanawit, 
Bakatuu,  Lugat,  Tan-yong,  Tatau,  Balinian, 
Punan,  Sakapan,  Kajaman,  Bintulu  and  Tilian 
the  majority  of  whom  are  tributary  to  the  KiCy^n. 
The  six  first  mentioned  are  all  more  or 
less  tatooed,  both  male  and  female,  and  certain- 
ly have  all  sprung  from  the  one  called  Kana- 
wit,  who,  in  habits,  closely  assimilate  to  the 
Dyak  of  all  Saribus  whose  neighbours  they  are. 
The  tribes  Punan,  Sakapan  and  Kaj»man  are 
tbe  chief  collectors  of  camphor  and  bird's  nests. 
The  trees  which  are  abundant,  and  produce 
excellent  timber,  amount  to  upwards  of  sixty 
species,  many  of  the  other  kinds  not  useful  as 
timber  trees,  are,  or  jnight  be  valuable  for  mak« 
ing  charcoal,  pot-ash,  pearlash,  &c.  Several 
kinds  of  oaks  are  found  in  the  forests,  but 
being  of  quick  growth  and  soft  wood,  their 
timber  is  not  esteemed. — (Low's  JSarcuwak,  p, 
59  io  61.)  Ebony  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
the  island,  particularly  on  the  west  coast,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  inferior  tathat  from  the  Mauritius, 
although  it  has  been  found  a  very  profitable  ex- 
port to  China.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lundu  river,  in  the  Sarawak  territory,  are 
large  forests  of  it. 

At  the  mouths  of  most  of  the  rivers  on  the 
east  coast  of  Borneo,  and  also  on  the  north 
and  north  east  coasts,  are  Vbund  the  Orang 
'  Baju,  a  kind  of  sea  gipsies*  They  dwell  in 
boats  of  eight  or  ten  tons  burthen,  which  are 
covered,  when  in  harbour,  with  a  roof  of  mat- 
ting. £ach  boat  contains  about  fifteen  inha- 
bitantsy  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
employ  themselves  chiefly  in  catching  and 
curing  fish  and  trepang,  and  in  making  salt 
from  sea-weed.  The  latter  they  dispose  of  to 
the  Dyaks.  The  women  are  equally  skilful 
with  the  men,  both  in  fishing  and  in  the 
management  of  the  boats.  During  the  south- 
east monsoon,  when  the  weather  is  fine  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  they  cruize  about 
Passir  and  Pulo  Laut ;  but  when  the  monsoon 
changes,  and  the  weather  becomes  tempestuous, 
they  sail  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  island, 
which  at  this  season  are  distinguished  for  their 
freedom  from  storms  or  other  annoyances. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  by 
tribes  of  the  brown  race,  whose  warlike  habits, 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  missiles,  will  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  a  less  civilized  race  from 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  island. 
The  island  of  Borneo  bears  the  same  relation 
to  Eastern  India,  that  the  continent  of  America 
bears  to  Europe,  being  a  country  in  which  the 
various  tribes  inhabiting  the   further  east  may 


find  a  refuge  from  religious  persecation,  or 
escape  the  disadvantages  of  over*popiilatioD  ia 
the  mother  country.  Thus  we  find  the  eonb 
of  the  island  to  be  inhabited  by  several  natiooi, 
totally  unconnected  with  each  other,  goveriMd 
by  their  own  laws,  and  adopting  tbeir  ova 
peculiar  manners  and  customs.  The  westcouk 
is  occupied  by  Malays  and  Chinese,  the  aoith- 
west  coast  by  the  half-caste  descendants  of  tke 
Moors  of  Western  India ;  the  north  part  bj 
the  Cochin  Chinese  ;  the  north-east  coatt  bj 
the  Sulu*;  and  the  east  aiid  south  ooasti  by 
the  Bugis  tribes  of  Celebes.  In  addition  la 
these,  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  diitinct 
tribes,  living  in  prahus,  and  wandering  abosi 
the  shores  of  the  island  :  the  Lanan  from 
Magindano  ;  and  the  Orang  Baju  and  Orasi^ 
Tidong,  source  unknown.  Except  on  a  few 
spots  on  the  north-west  coast,  where  the 
Dyaks  are  to  be  met  with  near  the  sea,  the 
prior  tribes  have  all  retired  into  the  iateiior. 
The  Dyak,  who  are  the  Orang^Benaa}  or 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Borneo,  eon8titi|te 
by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  iti 
population.  They  are  scattered  in  small  tribes 
over  the  face  of  the  island,  those  inbab* 
iting  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers  being 
generally  under  the  dominion  of  one  more 
powerful  than  the  rest  ;  but  the  tribes  vbich 
reside  in  tbe  depths  of  the  forests,  wbere  tbe 
communication  between  them  is  more  difficolt, 
are  generally  perfectly  distinct  from  each  otber, 
and  these  people  would  scarcely  knowtbat 
other  human  beings  existed  beside  themaelns, 
were  not  individuals  of  their  little  comnionitiei 
sometimes  cut  off  by  the  roving  warriors  of* 
distant,  and  more  powerful  tribe.  The  varioos 
tribes  are  said  to  differ  considerably  from  eacb 
other,  but  Mr.  Earl  saw  individuals  beloDging 
to  several  distinct  tribes,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  difference  of  dialect,  might  be  recog- 
nized as  the  same  people,  those  who  livc^ 
entirely  on  the  water  being  much  darker  thaa 
the  rest.  It  is  said  by  the  Dyak  them•ely«^ 
that  some  parts  of  the  interior  are  inbabiied 
by  a  woolly  haired  people  ;  but  as  thej  also 
assert  that  men  with  tails  like  monkeys,  m 
living  in  trees,  are  also  discoverable,  the  accu- 
racy of  their  accounts  may  be  doubted*  He 
met  with  no  Dyak  who  had  seen  either,  but  m 
a  woolly-haired  people  is  to  be  found  scatterrf 
over  the  interior  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  then 
existence  in  Borneo  seems  by  no  means  impn" 
bable.  The  Dyak  are  of  the  middle  size,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  ooDtinoaliy 
cramped  up  in  their  Utile  canoes,  are  iavariaWj 
straight-limbed,  and  well  formed.  Their  lifflbe 
are  well-  rounded,  and  they  appear  to  be  mus- 
cular, but  where  physical  strength  is  to  be 
exerted  in  carrying  a  burthen,  they  are  w 
inferior  to  the  more  spare  bodied  Chinese  eel' 
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tiers.    Their  feet  are  short  and  broad,  and  j  Sourabaya  soon  after   her  arrival  from  Ce1e< 


their  toes  turu  a  little  inwards,  so  that  in  , 
walking  they  do  not  reqaire  a  very  wide  path. 
The  native  paths  are  found  very  inconvenient 
by  a  European  traveller.  The  paths  used  by 
the  Dyaks  and  Chiuese  being  generally  worn 
down  several  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and,  as  they  are  very  little  wider  than 
the  foot,  pedestrain  exercise  proves  both  pain- 
ful and  fatiguing.  The  Cbinesa  guides  told  him 
that  he  should  soon  become  accustomed   to 


bes,  she  was,  for  a  niltive,  extremely  fair, 
and  her  portrait  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
'*  Book  of  Beauty.''  In  complexion,  the 
Dyak  are  much  fairer  than  the  Malay  from 
whom  they  also  d  lifer  greatly  in  disposition  and 
general  appearance,  although  not  so  much  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not 
have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  giving 
rather  the  idea  that  the  cause  of  the  dissimi- 
larity has  proceedied  from   the  long  disconnec- ' 


these  by-ways,  ^om  which  he  judged  that  tion  of  the  Malay  from  the  original  stock,  in 
the  settlers  had  adopted  the  native  mode  addition  to  their  admixture  and  intercourse 
of  walking  with  one  foot  before  the  other,  since  with  foreign  nations.  The  Dyak  are  a  much 
their  arrival  in  the  country.  Their  foreheads  »  superior  people  to  the  Malay,  although  the 
are  broad  and. flat,  and  their  eyes,  ^hich   are    latter  affect  to  consider  them  as  beings  little  re- 


placed further  apart  than  those  of  Europeans, 
appear  longer  than  they  really  are,  from  an  in- 
dolent habit  of  keeping  the  eye  half  closed.  The 


moved  from  the  orang-outan.  The  most  nu- 
merous of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  found  con- 
gregated in  vills^es  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 


outer  comers  are  generally  higher  up  the  fore-    and  the  large  inland  lakes  ;   but  they  also  pos- 
head  than  those  nearer  to  the  nose,  so  that  !  sees  several  towns  of  considerable  size.     The 


were  a  straight  line  drawn  perpendicularly 
down  the  face,  the  eyes  would  be  found  to  di- 
verge a  little  from  right  angles  with  it.  Their 
eheek-bones  are  prominent,  but  their  faces  are 
generally  plump,  and  their  features  altogether 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  those  oJf  the 
Cochin  Chinese  than  of  any  other  of  the  demi- 
dvilized  nations  in  Eastern  India.  The  Laos 
tribes  inhabiting  the  inland  parts  of  Cochin 
China  and  Cambodia  are  undoubtedly  the  same 
race  as  the  Dyak,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
same  language  ;  and,  as  the  Cochin  Chinese 
are  probably  descendants  of  these  people,  civil- 
ized by  communication  with  the  Chinese,  the 
resemblance  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Cochin  Chinese,  however,  are  physically  su- 
perior to  the  Dyak,  the  natural  results  of  a 
dififerent  mode  of  life.  The  hair  is  strait  and 
black,  and  is  kept  cut  rather  short  by  both 
sexes,  but  ii  permitted,  would  grow  to  great 
length.  Borne  of  the  Dyak  women  who  are 
married  to  Chinese  adopt  ihe  fathion  of  wearing 
tails.  He  never  saw  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
beard  among  the  men,  than  a  few  straggling 
hairs  scattered  over  the  chin  and  the  upper  lip. 
The  Dyak  countenance  is  highly  preposseasiug, 
more  than  that  of  any  people  he  had  yet 
encountered.  The  countenances  of  the  Dyak 
woaien»  if  not  exactly  beautiful,  are  generally 
extrenaely  interesting,  which  is,  perhaps  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  soft  expression 
given  by  their  long  eyelashes,  and  by  their 
habit  of  keeping  the  eyes  half  closed.  In  form 
they  are  unexceptionable,  and  the  Dyak  wife  of 
a  Chinese,  whom  he  met  with  at  Sinkawan, 
WB8,  in  point  of  personal  attractions,  superior 
to  any  eastern  beauty  who  had  yet  come  un- 
der hia  observation,  with  the  single  exception 
oC  one  of  the  same  race,  from  the  north-west 
coast  of  Celebes.    This  one  be  met  with   at 


capital  of  the  most  powerful  tribe  on  the  west 
coast  is  Sigao,  a  town  about  forty  duys  jour- 
ney up  the  Pooiiana  river,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  several  thousands.  The  Dyak  in- 
habit thatched  bamboo  houses,  erected  upon 
piles,  those  belonging  to  each  family  or  petty 
tnbe  being  joined  together  by  means  of  a 
stage  or  veiandah  running  along  the  front. 
Many  of  the  small  villages  are  defended  by 
stockades,  and  the  ladders  by  which  they  as- 
cend into  their  dwellings  are  always  pulled 
up  when  they  retire  to  rest  at  night.  Under 
these  dwellings  the  pigs  are  kept ;  for,  alihough 
some  of  the  tribes  in  t  he  vicinity  of  the  Malay 
have  adopted  the  mahumedan  religion,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  rigid  in  their  observanoe  of. 
its  tenets  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  pork.  The 
Dyak  cultivate  rice  in  large  quantities^  as  it 
forms  their  principal  vegetable  food,  their 
animal  sustenance  being  pork,  fish  and  the  flesh 
of  deer  and  other  animals  which  are  procured, 
by  the  chase.  Some  of  the  tribes  possess  bows 
and  arrows,  but  the  sumpit  or  blow  pipe,  a 
woo<ltn  tube  about  five  feet  long,  through 
which  small  bamboo  arrows  are  shot  with  great 
precision,  is  in  more  general  use.  The  arrows 
are  steeped  in  the  most  subtle  poison,  which 
destroys  birds  and  smaller  animals,  when  struck 
with  them,  almost  instantaneously,  a  slight 
wound  from  an  srrow  on  which  the  poison  is. 
strong,  being  said  to  occasion  inevitable  death, 
even  to  man.  The  effects  of  weapons  of  this 
description  are  always  exaggerated  by  those 
who  use  them ;  the  poison'  therefore,  is  not,  in 
all  prob^ility,  so  destructive  to  the  human 
species  as  it  is  represent^  ;  and  although  the 
Dyaks  assert  that  no  antidote  is  knawn,  yet 
the  preparation  of  the  poison  being  similar  to 
that  practised  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Celebes,  for  which  a  remedy  has  been  discover- 
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Miodoro  ;  Legetan  leiands ;  Soloo  Archipelago ;. 
Kyan ;  New  G4iinea;  Ladrone  Islands;  La- 
waog  ;  Marco -Polo. 

BOBN£0  GAMPHOB,  SeeMiniak  Kraing 
GjiiQphor  I  Krnitig. 

B0K0-BOD0&.  A  great  buddhiat  temple 
in  Java,  wilh  figures  similar  lo  those  in  ihe  biut- 
dhist  temple  at  Gyah« 

BOEODHA,  Ubia.  Baahinia  variegata.— 
Linn,       -   ..  - 

BORO-JUAN,  Beng.  Ptjchotus  ajwan— 
B.C. 

BORO-KOLEE,  Tel.  Uria.  This  tree,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  species  of  Zizyphus,  has  an  ex- 
treme height  of  30  feet,  circumference  3  feet, 
height  from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
first  branch  8  feet.  Planks,  doors,  boxes, 
matchlock  stocks,  and  palanquins  are  made  of 
its.  wood.  .  The  leaves  pounded  and  mixed. 
with  turmerio^  ate  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in 
curing  rheumatism.  The  seeds  are  also  used 
medicinally  in  diseases  of  infants.  The  tree 
yields  a  lac.  The  large  trees  are  scarce  but 
young  trees  very  common. — Captain  Mac 
donald, 

BORRERA  ASHNEH.— JBoy/«. 
I  Chulcbiilbera.    Hind. 

A  lichen  of  the  Himalaya  :  with  ammonia 
it  gives  a  reddish  brown  colouring  matter,  and 
is  used  accordingly  as  a  dye  stufiP.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker  found  only  this  Borrera,  on  iheDonkia 
pass  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of 
22,000  feet ;  it  migrates  over  the  lofty  slopes 
and  ridges,  blown  about  by  tlie  violent  winds. — 
Royle  ;  Hook,  Him,  Bot,  O^Shatigkne^syy  pagt 
672.  Z.  in  Indian  Field, 

BORRO.  See  Bodo. 

BORSTELS,     DuT.  Bristles. 

B0R8TEN,    Geb.  Bristles. 

BORTSAUCHER,    Rus.  Biscuite. 

BORYSTENES.  See  Kherson. 

BOS.  A  gen  us  of  Bovine  animals,  theBovioae, 
of  which  also  are  the  musk  ox,  the  Bisoutines 
or  bisons,  the  Taurines  or  Oxen,  and  Bubaline^ 
or  buffaloes.  These  inhabit  cold,  temperate 
and  hot  climates,  the  Taurines  of  tropical 
countries,  however,  obtain  a  cooler  atmosphere 
on  the  mountains,  though  the  humped  cattle 
seem  proper  to  the  hottest  regions  of  the  ol^ 
world:  The  Bisontines  subdivide  into  the 
bisons  proper  and  the  yak. 

The  Tndian  Gour,  Bos  gaurus^  the  Gyal  of 
Orissa,  Indian  sportsmen  persist  ia  calling  « 
bison. 

All  Bisontines  have  cylindrical  horna,  rerj 


ed,  the '  people  'of'  Borneo  'are  probably 
acquninted  with  it.  >  They  show, no  hesitation 
in  eating  animals  which  have  been  killed  by 
their  arrows,  taking  .the  precaution,*  however, 
of  removing'the  flesh  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  wounded  part.  The  poison,  which  is  call- 
ed: ippo  throughoQt  the  island,  consists  of  the 
juice  of  a  tree,  and  its  mode  of  preparation 
appears  to  be  perfectly  similar  to  that  practised- 
in  Java,  and  other  islands  where  it  is 
employed, 

Borneo,  as  a  mineral  country,  is  perhaps 
the  richest  in  the  East  ;  prodiicing  gold,  coal, 
antimony,  and  iron,  while  caoutchouc  and  gut- 
ta  percha,  are  amongst   its  Tegetable  products. 

The  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  Balawi  or 
Rajang  are  more  extensile  than  any  yet  dis-^- 
covered  on  the  island.  From  the  river  Baram, 
coal  is  traced  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  Bintu-: 
In,  and  thence  southward  to  the  Rajang  river, 
on  the  left  bank  of  which,  at  Tujol  Nang,  there 
is  a  seam  exposed  upwards  of  thirteen  feet  in 
thickness.  At  different  other  parts  of  the  river 
and  also  in  several  of  its  branches,  coal  is  found 
in  abundance.  From  Tujol  Nang  the  strike 
of  the  coal  ia  sooth  ward  across  Dragon's  plain. 
It  is  again  found  in  the  river  Lnng-Tha 
(a  distance  from  the  former  place  of  about 
fifty  miles)  where  it  is  extensively  exposed 
on  the  surface,  and  has-  been  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion for  several  years.  Iron  ore  of  a  quality 
yielding  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  iron 
abounds  in  the  Baluwi  or  Rajang  district, 
from  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast  to  the 
Bouroe  of  the  river,  or  over  a  district  compris- 
ing  nearly  one-half  of  the  extreme  breadth  of 
the  island.  The  iron  manufactured  from  the 
ore  of  the  above  district  is  much  preferred  to 
that  of  Europe  by.  the  Malays  and  other  natives 
of  Borneo  as  being  superior,  doubtless  owing 
to  the  charcoal  being  the  melting  material  used, 
as  in  Sweden. 

The  varieties  of  animal  life  are  great,  some 
species  of  Actinia,  of  enormous  size  occur 
in  the  Ohina  seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  Borneo 
and  fish  live  within  them.  Of  29  species  of  birds 
in  Borneo  and  31  jn  Sumatra,  20  are  common 
to  both  islands.  Of  29  in  Borneo  and  27  in  Java, 
'%0  are  common  to  both  islands.  Of  21  of 
Snmatra  and  27  of  Java,  11  are  common  to 
both  islands. 

The  Malay  of  Borneo,  firmly  believe  in 
ghosts.  If  a  man  die  or  be  killed,  they  are 
afraid  to  pass  the  jtla.ee,'^  Wallace  I,  161. 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  No.  2, 
February  1849,  p.  141.  Vol.  III.  John's  In- 
dian Archipelago,  Vol.  II.  p  265.    Quarterly 

Beview,*No.%%%,p,  41)7-     Marryat's  Indian  \tX\g\ii  naked   muzzle,   long,  shaggy  bair^ 
Archipelago,  p^  10.  EarVs  Indian   Archipe*  I  pecially  on   the  head,  chin,  and    fore-quartera 
lago,  p.   270.      See  Tawee  Tawee  islands,  I  and  the  tail  is  short,  the  Biaontines  subdivide 
India  \  Katiow  i  Jintawan ;  Orang  Laut ;  Malay;    into  bisons  proper  and  the  Yak« 
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BOSWELLIl. 


The  Caocaaian  bison  (B,  Caacaaicua)  is 
atilJ  fonnd  on  mount  Caucasus  from  the 
river  Kuban  to  tbe  sources  of  the  Pish.  The 
traveller  Bell  mentions  a  kind  of  bison,  under 
the  term  Urus  or  Uhr-ox^  in  the  country  of 
•  tbe  Tziilimm  Tartara,  and  the  lak  seems  to 
oceor  there  both  wild  and  tame. 

The  Yak,  Bos  poephagns  or  B,  grunniens,  or 
Poephagus  gnmniens,  in  form,  approaches  the 
Tanrines.    There  is  less  inequality  of  the  fore 
and  hind  quarters,  still  14  pairs  of  ribs,  long 
hair  on  the  fore -quarters,  and  pendant  from  the 
flanks,  but*  the  most  striking  feature  is    the 
Cboury  tail,  the  horns   are  longer  than  in  the 
modern  typical  Bisons,  and  their  tips  curve  con- 
siderably backwards — instead  of  the  ri«id  semi- 
circular flexure  in,  at   least,  the  bulls  of  the 
Bisons  proper.     All   appear  to  have  the  same 
grunting  voice.      The   general   aspect  of  the 
Yak,  it  may  be  added,  is   distinctly   Biaontine^ 
and  it  carries  its  head  low,  like  the  rest  of  the 
sub-group.     The  Yak   is  indigenous  to  High 
Tibet,  and  especially  to  Eastern  Tibet,  where 
they  are  still  tolerably   numerous  in  the  wild 
state.     It  is  extensively    domesticated,  aud  is 
the  ordinary  tame  cattle  of  that  elevated  portion 
o^tbe  globe.     The  wild  animal  is  known  as  the 
Dong  or  Ban  Ghour, 

The  Banting,  or  Sumatran  ox,  the  Bos  bant- 
ing, Raffles ;  B.  leucopryronus,  Quoy  and 
Oaimardj  B.  Sondaicus,  MvXler^  is  a  native  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  Martaban,  Java,  Borneo 
ai»d  Bali  but  is  not  in  Sumatra,  Celebes,  or  any 
of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Another  wild  Ox,  called  Saladang  by  the 
Malay,  seems  to  occur  along  with  it. 

Tbe  Buffalo,  Bos  bubalus,  of  Brisson,  is  found 
vild,  and  the  tame  one  is  all  over  S.  E.  Asia, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  large  flat  horns  some 
carved  and  some  long  (spirocerus  and  macro- 
cerus.)  Its  ribs  are  large,  flat  and  white.  It 
is  the  buffalo,  buffle  and  Buffel  of  the  English 
French  and  Germans,  and  B.  Arna,  (Hodgson) 
is  one  variety  and  the  Manilla  buffalo  is  an- 
other. It  is  the  Bhains,  Mhains,  Hind,  of 
India,  Karbo,  Malay.  The  domesticated  buf- 
falo is  largely  used  for  burthen  and  draft. 

The  Gayal  or  Bos  frontalis,  Lambert, 

Boa  Gayeua,  Colebrooke. 


The  Gour  or  Gaur,  Bos  gauvus* 
Boa  gour.  — 7V(u7.      |   Bos  aculeatus,  Cuvisr. 

Occurs  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  it 
has  limbs  more  like  a  deer.  Indian  sportsmen 
call  it  the  bison. 

The  Zebu  or  Bos  Indicus  of  Linn(Bus,  is 
the  B.  doroesticus,  B.  Indicus,  B.  Zebu,  and  B, 
Taurus  Zebu  of  authors  and  has  many  English 
synonyms,  but  that  of  Brahminy  Bull  is  the 
most  usual.  They  occur  domesticated  through- 
out  India,  all  Southern  Asia  and  the  Archi** 
pelago,  and  are  largely  used  for  draught* 

Naturalists  have  generally  made  two  divi« 
sions  of  cattle,  the  humped  kinds  of  tropical 
countries,  the  Zebu  or  Bos  Indicus  of  India,  and 
the  common  uuhumped  cattle,  the  Bos  Tau- 
rus. As  with  dogs  and  pigs,  the  domestic  cattle 
are  certainly  from  more  than  one  stock.  Hump- 
ed cattle  were  domesticated  in  Egypt  as  ear- 
ly as  the  12th  dynasty,  that  is  B.  G.  2100,  and 
they  have  greater  osteological  differences  from 
common  cattle  than  the  fossil  species  of  Europe 
B.  primigeneus,  longifrons  and  frontosus,  have 
from  each  other,  and  their  habits  also  differ. 
The  Zebu  of  India  seldom  seeks  the  shade  and 
never  goes  to  stand  knee  deep  in  the  water  like 
the  cattle  of  Europe.  They  run  wild  in  parts 
of  Oudh  and  Kohileund  and  can  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  region  infested  by  tigers,  They  have 
given  rise  to  many  races.  The  European  breeds 
of  humpless  cattle  are  extremely  numerous  per- 
haps fifiy  in  number.  The  genus  Bos  readily 
yields  to  domestication.  The  three  fossil  species 
are  the  parents  of  those  of  Europe,  and  the  B. 
Indicus,  the  Yak,  the  Gayal,  the  Ami  and  the 
Bubaius  have  all  been  domesticated.— JDarm^t 
Eng,  Cifc.  See  Bibos  ;  Bovidce ;  Bubalos  ;  Ga- 
vaeus  ;  Mammalia ;  Poephagus. 

BOSOA  TRINERVA,  Roxh.,  a  large  tree 
of  tlie  Circar  mountains  :  the  wood  is  not 
known,  nor  if  it  be  used  in  the  aria. — Rohde 
MS.  S. 

BOSCAWEN,  a  British  admiral  who,  in 
1749,  sailed  for  India  with  a  great  armament. 
On  his  arrival  at  Fort  St.  David,  he  took 
command  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and 
marched  against  Foodicherry,  to  which*  he  laid 
siege  on  23rd  June  1748,  but  raised  the  siege 
in  November.  In  1749  he  took  part  in  the  wa? 
against  Tanjore.  In  August  he  received  Madras 
Fhoigliua"'... Abakan!  I  from  the  French,  and  in  October  returned  to 

England. 

B08TAN  AFROZ,  Hind.,  Celosia  cristate. 

BOSWELLIA.  A  genus  of  planU,  of 
which  the  B.  glabra  and  B.  serrata,  syn.  of  B. 
thurifera  occur  in  India,  they  yield  a  fragrant 
gum  resin  called  Luban,  Arahy  also  Knndur 
Ardby  supposed  to  be  the  Lifiavoc  of  Tbeo- 
phrattus,  and  the  Thurea  virgo  of  the  Bomans. 
It  seems  to  be  the  olibanum  and  identical  with 


Shial.  .. 


«.K0CH-BI. 


Naneo.., Burm, 

Qau-vera SiMOH, 


Oohay  goru Bavo. 

Gavfti ,. Hind. 

Gayal n 

Qau-jangU Pbbs. 

Meihana Koch- hi. 

It  is  found  wild  in  the  forest  from  Silhet  to 
Arracan,  and  is  also  domesticated  and  breeds 
with  tbe  common  caHle.  It  is  nearly  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  English  bull,  has  short 
ferns,  a  short  tail,  a  large  dew  lap,  no  mane  or 
hamp,  * 
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BOSWELLIA  THURIFERA. 

the  frankincense  that  was  used  by  the  ancients 
in  their  religious  ceremonies.  Dr.  Carter  des* 
cribedr  and  figured  the  frankincense  tree  of  Ara- 
bia, and  Captains  Cruttenden,  Vaughan  and 
Kempthorne  have  noted  the  presence  of  frank- 
incense trees  in  the  Somali  country.  Dr.  Bird- 
wood  described  three  of  these  trees  with  figures, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  Frankincense,  or  Oli- 
banum  of  commerce,  is  obtained  from  the  Somali 
country,  and  from  Hadramaut  in  Arabia,  being 
partly  re-exported  from  India  to  Europe.  He 
described  five  plants  under  this  genus,  and 
named  tfue  three  new   ones — Boswellia  Carterii 

iMohr  Madow  of  the  Somali)  ;  Boswellia  Bhau 
)ajiana  (Mohr  Add  of   the  Somali),   and  Bos- 
wellia Prereana  (Yegar  of  the  Somali.)  ' 

The  frankincen^  of  India  is  the  produce  of 
a  species  of  Boswellia.  Olibanum  is  yielded 
by  Boswellia  serrata  or  B.  thurifera.  B.  gla- 
bra yields  a  resin,  also  used  as  incense  and  as 
pitch,  and  resins  analogous  to  olibanum  are  ob- 
tained from  species  of  Croton,  Bailleria,  Amy- 
ris,  idea,  and  Lcetia,  of  America. 


BOTl  KADIHI. 


BOSWELLIA  GLABRA.— i?ojr&. 
Its  gum  resin. 

Morssda Tam. 

QoQgola Tkl. 

Googoolapoo  cbftttooTEL. 


Koonthareekam  ..  Mal. 
Koondricum  Tah. 


A  small  tree  ;  leaves  pinnate,  deciduous**, 
flowers  terminal,  small,  white  with  a  red  nec- 
tary, anthers  yellow  ;  yields  tlie  gum  salai,  a 
resin,  which  is  used  as  incense  and  for  pitch  in 
some  parts  of  India.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Coromandel.  This 
tree  is  very  rare  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna:  It 
yields  the  odoriferous  gum  resin  called  "  gu- 
jral." — Powell,  Hand-hook.  Econ,  Prod,  Pun- 
Sab,  Boxb.  Bolide  M8.  6.   See  Olibanum. 

BOSWELLIA  SERB.AT k.— Stack. 

B.  thurifera  Coleb.— .Roa:6.  //.  283. 

Salai Bbno.  |  Lnban Binq. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Coromandel  moun- 
tains, in  tlie  south  Goncan,  in  the  jungles  above 
Bajoor,  in  the  hill  of  Shendoor  in  Belgaum.  It 
produced  the  gum  resin  olibanum,  (Koondu- 
roo,  Hind.)  which  is  chiefly  used  as  a  grateful 
inoense,  but  given  interna  lly  is  stimulant,  as- 
tringent and  diaphoretic,  Voigt  — 148.  Eoxb, 
II.  883. 

BOSWELLIA  THURIFERA.— i?ap6. 
BoBwellia  serrata. -»^tocA, 


Kandor ;  Zackir  Ab.  Guz, 

Lubaa......*M BsNO.* 

Salai? „ 

Luban.  Dfk.  Hi5d.Pbr8. 

Awnlkandur Hind. 

J>up*salai .....Hind. 


Oanda  Barwsa  ...  Bum. 

Kuudur ..,  ...Pkrs. 

Kundurya Pans. 

Lubauya Syriac. 

Paraugi  Satubraui  Tah. 
Rttnduru., Tbl. 


A.  tall  tree  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  yieUi 
the  olibanum,it  grows  on  the  hills  of  theDeecsn; 
in  the  Koncan  jungles,  above  Bajoor,  in  the 
hill  of  Shendoor,  in  the  Belgaum  coUeeionle, 
in  Bundlekund,  it  is  a  native  of  the  mountslB- 
oas  tracts  of  Central  India,  and  very  commmi 
in  the  Shahabad  country.  Dr.  Hooker  remiTki 
of  this  plant,   that,  in   ascending   from  Bel- 
cup  pee  in   Behar  to  the  height  of  1,360  feet, 
he   came   upon   a  small  forest  of  the  Indiui 
Olibanum   Boswellia   thurifera,    conspicuoBi 
from   its   pale  bark  and    spreading    cumd 
branches,  leafy  at  their  tips  •  its  veneral  ap- 
pearance being  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the 
mountain  ash.     The  gum,  celebrated  through- 
out the  East,  was  flowing  abundantly  from  the 
trnnk,   very  fragrant  and    transparent.    The 
Salai  or   Salar  tree,   Boswellia    thurifera^ 
remarks  Dr.  Irvine,  is  plentiful  in  the  Ajmeet 
hills :  the   gunda  birosa  is  prepared  from  the  < 
gum  resin  of  this  tree,  and  is  similar  in  appear- 
ance and  qualities  to  Venice  turpentine.     It  ii 
brought  from  Mewar,  Haraotee  and  ihe  Shek- 
hawattee  hills  :  and  is  considered  stimalating  '. 
an  oil  is  distilled  from  it,  said  tq  cure  gonorr- 
hoBA.     It  is  used  also  in  ointments  :  mijchoeed 
in  painting  and  by   the  lakheri,  one   mannd 
costing    twelve     rupees     from   the  Shahabad 
country,     Dr-    O'Shaughnessy    obtained  fine 
specimens  of  the  resinous  products  there  calW 
sale  gond  or  sale  lassa.     At  Cbandalgur  it  is 
termed  gunda  hiroza,   and   in  the  dry  state 
suklia  biroza.  Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  though! 
the  English  olibanum  to  be  the  produce  of  aa 
A.myris,  partly  because  he  could  not  find  thai 
the   "sale"    resin  was  used  as  incense  by  the 
hindoos.     The  tree,  also,  grows  at  Chota  Ntf- 
pore  where  its  wood  is  soft  and  white.    The 
B.  glabra  and  B.  thurifera  both  furniih  the 
male  frankincense  of  Dioscorides.     The  reus 
olibanum  occurs  in  reddish  or  pale  yellow  teai«» 
oval,  oblong,  and  obtuse,  sometimes,  in  dense, 
opaque    brittle   mhsses.     The  gunda   baross 
of  the  bazars  is  soft,  ductile,  opaque,  gieesish 
and  white.     The  odour  is  balsamic  and  ten- 
uous, especially  while  the  resin  is  huraini:; 
the  flavour  balsamic,  and  rather  bitter.    The 
powder,  is  citron   yellow.     It  is  frequcntlj 
adulterated  by  dammer,  aandarach,  and  otiitf 
cheaper  resins  ;  when  chewed  the  hard  variety 
softens,  and  dissolves  partially  in  the  saliva, 
which    it    renders    white    and    emulsive.-* 
O'Shaughnessy^  Hooker  Him,    Jour,  p-  29. 
Med.  Top,  of  Ajmeer.  G<a.  Cat.  Ex.  1868.  Jfr. 
Rohde,  BUS.  8.    See  Gums  and  Kesins. 

BOT,  also  written  Bhot,  the  raee  oocapjing 

Tibet,    Bhutan,    Ladakh    and   Balti.      Iheii 

language  is  the  oldest  of  the  Turanian  form* 

ationa.  See  Bhot. 

BOTA  EADIMI ;  also,  BotU  kadapa  chettPt 

Tbl.  Nauclen  parvifolia,  iM.  513 ;  theXei««« 


BOTANY. 


BOTANY. 


is  from  the  resemblance  of  the  capsule  to  the 
stamp  used  for  impressinfi^  the  battu  or  sec- 
tsrial  marks  of  the  McuUkwor^karya  bramina. 

BOTANY.  There  has  not  been  any  branch  of 
Natural  Science,  in  its  relation  to  India'  and 
the  Sast,  so  devotedlv  followed  out  as  Botany* 
Whether  we  regard  the  personal  labour  under- 
taken or  the  vast  sums  expended  by  its  oulti- 
▼ators,  or  the  important  advanta^s  which  East- 
srnoonntries  ha?e  derived  from  them,their  names 
ODgbt  ever  to  be  kept  in  remembrance.  Daring 
the  past  three  hundred  years,  amongst  others, 
are  Governor  Henry  van  Rheed^  George  Ever- 
hard  Rumphius, Leonard  Plukenet^  John  Gerard 
Koenig,  Dr.  John,  Klein,  Rottler,  Sonneratf 
Thunberg,  the  elder  John  Burmann  and  the 
yonnger  Nicholas  Laur,  Burmann,  Hermann. 
Father  Loureiro  ;  Dr.  William  Jack,  Drs.  Jones, 
Fleming,  Hunter,  Anderson,  Berry,  H^yne,  Bu- 
chanan Hamilton,  Russell,  Noton,  Shuter,  Go- 
van,  Finlayson,  Br,  William  Roxburgh,  Dr. 
Wallich,  Dr.  John  Forbes  Royle,  Blume,  Hors- 
iield,  Moon,  Yoigt,  Jacqueraont,  Graham,  Mr. 
Bcntharo,  Dr.  William  Griffiths,  Dr,  Wiaht. 
^.  J.  D.  Hooker,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  Dr. 
J*  D.  Stewart,  Dr.  Hugh  Gleghorn  and  Major 
^dome,  all  of  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
the  scientific  world  of  Europe  and  notices  of  I 
them  will  be  found  in  this  work,  under  their 
respective  headings. 

Agricultural  Societies  and  their  gardens  have 
been  formed  at  Calcutta,  Saharunpore,  Dapoo- 
lie  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Bangalore,  and  Ootaca- 
mund,  whose  specially  adopted  province  it  is  to 
attend  to  the  introduction  of  new  plants  into 
India  and  to  the  useful  application  of  the  na- 
tural products  of  the  country.  Dr.  Royle,  writ- 
ing many  years  Ago  on  the  practical  benefits 
of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  garden,  mentions 
amongst  them,  the  diffusion  of  the  teak,  maho,. 
gany,  logwood,  and  casuarina,  though  the  teak 
is  of  slow  growth,  requiring  from  sixty  to 
eighty  years  to  attain  the  proper  size  and  ma- 
turity for  ship-building. 

Among  the  plants  which  appeared  to  him 
worthy  of  introduction  from  America  into  India, 
the  different  kinds  of  Ipecacuanaha  as  Cephselia 
Ipecadaanha  affording  the  best,  and  Psychotria 
emetica  and  P.herbacca,  Richardsonia  brast- 
lieasis,  rosea,  and  scabra,  which  give  inferior 
kinds  ;  Sarsaparilla,  Jalap,  Quassia,  Guaia- 
enm,  Cusparia,  Cascarilla,  Copaifera,  yielding 
Balsam  of  Copaiba  ;  Balsams  of  Tolu  and 
Pern  Trees;  Polygala  senega,  Krameria  tri- 
andra  ;  Coutarea  speciosa,  a  substitute  for 
Peruvian  Bark,  and  Baccharia  genistelloides  ia 
mother ;  Dipterix  odorata  yielding  the  Ton- 
<lQin  Bean  ;  Brazil  Wood,  Qsesalpinia  brazi- 
lisQsis  ;  Rosewood,  Jaearanda  ovalifolia  ;  Hevea 
gubneasis  yielding  caoutchouc,  as  well  as  the 
yiekling  the  same  substance ;   Sohinua 
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molle ;  Gum  elemi  tree ;  BerthoUetia  excel- 
sa,  or  Brazil  nut  tree,  aa  all  worthy  of  intro- 
duction as  well  as  others— as  tbe  Cabbage 
Palm  ;  Araucaria  irobricata  ;  Orohidese,  among 
them  the  Vanilla  ;  Passion  Flowers  and 
Fuchsias,  as  ornamental  plants  ;  Hex  Para- 
guensis,  affording  the  Mate  Tea,  miight  also  be 
introduced,  and  from  the  East  of  Africa  the 
Galumba  plant  and  Telfairia  volubilis.  Many 
of  the  Cruciferm  are  cultivated  as  oil  seeds; 
it  is  worthy  of  experiment  whether  those 
cultivated  in  Europe  for  the  same  purpose, 
aa  Brassica  napus  and  campestris,  are  more 
productive  than  the  Indian  species.  Black 
and  white  mustard  might,  without  doubt,  be 
successfully  cultivated,  if  introduced.  Yines 
of  a  superior  kind  would  be  a  great  acquisition 
in  northern  India.  The  Carob  tree  ia  parti- 
cularly desirable.  The  Olive,  there  is  great 
probability,  would  succeed,  as  also  the  Cork- 
tree, with  the  Ilex,  Kermes,  Dyer's  and  Bar- 
bary  oaks.  The  Laurel  and  Sweet  Bay, 
Manna,  Ash,  Pistachio,  Masticb,  and  Venice 
Turpentine-trees  •  the  species  of  Cistus  yield- 
ing ladanum  ;  Styrax  officinalis  yielding 
Storax ;  the  species  of  Astragalus  affording 
tragacaiith.  Sumach,  Savine,  Sc&mmony,  and 
Colocynth,  might  all  be  grown,  as  well  at 
aome  of  the  drugs  of  colder  climates,  as  Fox- 
glove, Belladonna^  Hemlock,  and  many  others. 
With  these  also  some  African  plants,,  as  Zizy- 
phus  lotus  ;  Dragon's  Blood  Tree  ;  Acacia  vera, 
nilotica  and  Seyal ;  and  from  Persia,  Gum  Am- 
moniac and  galbanum  with  a  myrrh  from 
Arabia. 

The  total  estimated  number  of  Indian  speoies 
likely  to  be  included  in  Hooker  and  Thom- 
son's Flora  Indica  are  1 2,000  to  15,000.  The 
climate  of  India  is  generally  tropical,  and  even 
on  mountains  of  4^000  to  5,000  feet,  the  vege- 
tation is  temperate.  The  perennially  huinid 
forests  areuuiformly  characterized  by  the  preva- 
lence of  ferns  and'  at  elevations  below  5,000  to 
7,000  feet,  by  the  immense  number  of  epiphytal 
Orchidaoea:,  Orontiacea)  and  Scitaminese.  They 
contain  a  far  greater  amount  of  species  than  the 
deer  forest  of  N.  India,  and  are  further  charac- 
terized by  ZingiberacesB,  Xyridece,  palms,  Pan- 
daneae,  Dracsana,  Piper,  Chloranthus,  Artocar* 
pem  and  Fici ;  the  Uiticaceee,  Araliacese,  Apo- 
cyneas,  shrubby  Rubiaceae,  Aurantiacem,  Garci- 
niaceae,  Ajionacese,  Nutmegs  and  Dipterocarpese. 
In  the  Himalaya,  the  truly  temperate  vege- 
tation appersedes  the  subtropical  above  4,000  to 
6,000  feet,  an  elevation  at  which  there  general- 
ly is  an  annual  fall  of  snow. 

*  Several  species  of  Australian  genera,  Myr- 
taceae,  the  Leptospermum,  B»ckia  and  'Metro- 
sideros,  are  found  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  The 
Malayan  Archipelago  type  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  flora  of  all  the  perennially  humid  regions 
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of  Tndtt,  the  Khasaya  mounUios,  the  upper 
Assam  valley,  the  forests  of  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
laya from  the  Brahmaputra  to  Nepal,  the  Mala- 
bar Coast,  Ceylon,  and  the  whole  pf  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  many  of  the  plants  being 
identical  with  Javanese  mountain  species.  Gu- 
altheria  nummularia  ranges  from  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya  to  Java,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  trees  common  to  Java  and  India  are  the 
Sedgwiokia  cerasifolia,  Ghriff^  which  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Liquidamber  altingia,  Blume^  Marlea, 
extending  from  China  to  Kashmir.  The  curious 
Cardiopteris  lobata  of  Java,  is  also  a  native  of 
Assam,  and  several  oaks  and  chesnuts,  Anti- 
desmae,  a  willow,  and  Myrica,  are  common  to 
Khass^a  and  Java. 

The  Chinese  type,  is  abundant  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  Himalaya,  extending  west- 
ward to  Garhwal  and  Eumaon,  but  is  most 
fully  developed  in  Sihkim,  Hhotan  and  the 
Kha8sia,and,a8  examples,  are  species  of  Aucuba, 
Helwingia,  Stachyurus,  Eukianthns,  Abelia, 
Skimmia,  fiucklandia,  Adamia,  Benthamia,  and 
Corvlopaia,  all  of  them  genera  that  have  been 
regarded  almost  exclusively  Japanese  and 
Chinese ;  also  Microptelea  parviflorM,  Hamma- 
melis  Chineneis,  Nympheea  pygmsea,  Vaccinitim 
bracteatum,  Quercus  serrata,  lUicium,  Thea, 
Magnolia,  the  Scbizandreee,  LardizabnlesB,  Ca- 
mellia, Deutzia,  Hydrangia,  Viburnum,  Corneae, 
Houttuynia,  Bowriitgia,  WikatroenQia,  Daphnese, 
Henslovia,  Scepa,  Antldesma,  Benthamia,  Gou- 
ghia  :  Euryale  ferox  which  is  wild  in  the 
Gangetie  delta,  and  is  found  as  far  westward 
as  Kashmir,  is  abundant  iu  China,  and  Nepen- 
thes phyllamphora,  a  native  of  the  Khassya 
mountains,  is  also  found  at  Macao  and  east- 
ward to" the  Louisiade  Archipelago. 

European  plants  abound  in  India  :  222 
British  plants  extend  into  India  and  a  multi- 
tude of  mountain  plants  and  many  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ones  of  Europe  ran^e  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Levant  and  the  Black  sea  to  the 
Hiniialaya,  as  Corylus  colurna,  Quercus  ilex, 
Ulmus  campestris,  Celtis  Australia  C.  Orien- 
talis.  Few  European  species,  comparatively 
extend  into  Nepal  and  still  fewer  occur  in 
Sikkim. 

Egypt,  Southern  Arabia,  the  warmer  parts 
of  Persia,  Beluohistan,  Sind  and  the  Pui>jab, 
have  a  remarkable  similarity  of  climate.  Many 
north  African  or  Arabian  forms  extend  through- 
out all  the  drier  parts  of  India,  others  are  res- 
tricted to  northern  and  western  India,  and 
though  tropical  Asia  and  Africa  are  separated 
by  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  there  is  a  great 
similarity  in  the  families  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  an  affinity  can  be  traced  between 
the  mountain  vegetation  of  western  tropical 
Africa  and  that  of  the  peninsular  chain. — RoyU 
<yn  the  productive  re$ource9  of  India.  Wight's 
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/  Pfodromtu  Fierce    IndiooB*  Hooker  ei  f  Am- 
$o»*8  Flora  Indiea, 

BOTANG,  Hind.  Dolichos  uoiflorai ;  ih 
Juglans  regia. 

B0TAUKU3  STELLARI3.  *  GommoB 
Bittern'  of  Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa-:  commoQ 
in  India. 

BOTEL  TOBAGO  XIMA,  great  and  littie, 
extend  from  lat.  21^  58'  N.  to  long.  121"  36' 
E.  the  former  7^,  and  the  latter  3i  milesloag. 

BOXER.  Dot.     Butter. 

BOTLABENDA,  Tel.  AbutUonlndieaii, 
W.  8r  ^.— Sida  Asiatioa,  R.  Hi.  179. 

BOTOENS,     Port.     Buttons. 
.    B0T0NE8,'Sp.  Buttons. 

BOT-PA,  a  race  occupying:  Ladak,  or  lit- 
tle Tibet.  They  speak  the  Tibetan  languip, 
and  are  buddhists,  with  a  hierarchy  of  monlu 
called  Llima.     See  Bhot.    Bot. 

BO-TREE,  Anglo-Singh.  Ficus  leligioa, 
one  of  these  is  to  be  found  within  the  precineti 
of  every  buddhist  temple  in  Ceylon,  and  it  ii 
frequently  met  with  in  deserted  loo«litie8,or  near 
the  sites  of  ancient  villages  ;  but  the  oocarreQec 
of  a  solitary  Bo  tree,  with  its  circular  battrns 
of  stonework  round  the, stem,  indicates  theei- 
istence,  at  some  former  period,  of  a  buddkiit 
temple  in   the   vicinity.     The  planting  of  tlie 
Bo  tree  in  Ceylon,  a  ceremony  coeval  with,  and 
typical  of,  the  introduction  there  of  buddhiwi 
is  one  of  the  most  striking   passages  in  tbe 
Mahawanso  ;  and  a  tree  of  unusual  dimensioos, 
which   occupies   the   centre  of  a  sacred  eado* 
sure  at  Anarajapoora,  is  still  reverenced  as  ibe 
identical  one  which  the  sacred  hooks  reooni 
to  have  been  planted  by  Mehindu,  306  jesn 
before  the  Christian  era  consequently  in  tk 
year   1900,  it    will   be   2207  years  old.  Sj 
sedulously  is  it  preserved,  that  theremonlv 
a  single  twig  is  prohibited,  and  even  the  falls 
leaves,  as  they  are  scattered   by  the  wiad,  ut 
collected  with  reverence  as  relics  of  the  Wf 
place.     On   the  altars,   at   the  foot  of  (heK 
sacred  trees,  the  Buddhists  place  offerings  of 
flowers,    and  perform  their  accustomed  devo- 
tions. At  Anarajapoora,  another  aceoent  »T% 
it  was  planted  in  the  1 8th  year  of  the  reign  si 
king  Devenipiatissa  or  B.  C  288.     Acooidi« 
to  tradition  it  was  beneath  a  Bo  tree  that  Go- 
tama  became  a    Buddha. — Tennent^s  (TqfJ* 
ChrigtianUy  in  Ceylon,  p.   S35.      Har^^ 
Eastern  Monachismi  p.  434.     See  losciip- 
tions,  p.  384. 

BOTRYCHIUM  VIRGINICUM.  Tto 
Jarjre  succulent  fern  grows  plentifully  in  i» 
Kaklang  Pass  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  ;  it « 
boiled  and  eaten,  both  there  and  in  New  lOr 
land.  Indeed  ferns  are  more  commonly  use* 
for  food  than  is  generally  supposed.  « 
Calcutta,  the  Hindoos  boil  the  yoking  tops  « i 
Polypodium  with  their  shrimp  curries  ;  aw 
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BOURBON. 


boih  in  Sikkim  and  Nepal  the  watery  tubers  of 
80  Aspidium  are  .abandantly  eaten.  Sd  alao 
the  pulp  of  one  tree-fern  affords  food,  but  only 
in  times  of  scarcity,  as  does  that  of  another 
species  in  New  Zeaiand  (Cyathea  medullaris) : 
the  pith*  of  all  is  eomposed  of  a  coarse  sago, 
that  i»  to  say,  of  cellular  tissue  with  starch 
granules.— JTboittfr.  Eim,  Jour,  p,  292.  See 
Ferns. 

BOTRYTIS  BASSIANA.  See  Dry  Rot. 

BOTTA.  A  iiatire  of  France  who  along 
with  Mr.  Layard  made  large  researches  at 
Nineveh.  During  the  entire  period  of  his 
excavations,  M.  Botta  sent  to  Mr.  Layard  not 
only  his  descriptions,  but  copies  of  the  insorip- 
tion8. — LayariTs  Nineveh.  Vol,  I,  p.  18-14. 

£OTT£(iUE  in  Syrirf,  their  proprietors  are 
geoerally  Greeks  with  some  Italians. — Shin* 
ner*s  Overlcuid  Journey ^  Vol,  J,  p.  23. 

B0TTBLLA8.     8p.     Bottles. 

BOrriGLIE.  ALSO  FIASCUL  It.  Bottles. 

BOTTLE  GOURD.  Eng.  Syn.  of  La- 
genaria  rulgaris,  Ser.  Calabash* 

BOTTLES.     Eng. 


Bouteilles Fr. 

Bonteillen Ger, 

Bntlt...  .«•... An glo  Guz. 
Anglo  Hind. 


Eacha  ;  buU ;  balaog ; 

jMalat. 

Buluiki Rub. 

Bottellas 8f. 


Bottigli«v It  I  Buddigall Tam. 

FiMchi It.  I  Budlu Tel. 

These  glass  or  stone- ware  vessels  for  holding 
liquids  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  A 
bottle  manufactory  was  once  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madnis,  but  it  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued and  bottles  of  every  kind  are  now  im- 
ported from  Europe  into  India.  The  leather 
bottle,  "  bttdla»''  in  which  the  people  of  India 
earry  ghee  and  oil,  is  manufactured  in  many 
pkoes  by  stretching  skins  over  a  clay  model 
which  is  afterwards  broken  and  shaken  out. . 

BOTTONI.     It.     Buttons. 

BOTTU-KURU  CHETTU.  Tel.  Pachcha 
botuku.     Tel.  Cordia  polygama,  R.  i.  591. 

BOTTU,  See  Hindoo. 

BOUCEROSIA  AUCHERL    Bne. 

Hind.    Pawanne Panj. 

Pauwauke. 
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C'bungt 

Char-nngli „ 

PaaJHUigasht Pxrs. 

This  plant  is  found  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya* 
Trans-Indus  and  Salt  Range,  up  to  8,000  feet. 
Its  stems,  4  or  5  inches  long  resemble  the 
fingers  of  the  hand,  are  juicy  and  generally 
eaten  raw,  and  deemed  medicinal.— Z>r.  J.  L, 
Stewart, 

BOUCEROSIA  EDULIS.    Edge. 

Cbmg .,...PAirj.  IPippa Pasj. 

8tem  ofled  as  a  relish  for  farinaceous  food  not 
nBcomaioii  ia  the  arid  tract  from  the  Salt 
lUoge  soathward  to  the  boundary  of  the  Punjab 


and  in  Bind,  Edgeworth.— -Dr.  X  L,  Stewart^ 
M.B. 

BOUDHASARA,  Sans.  The  essence  of 
the  Booddha  philosophy. 

BOUDDHA,  SeeBudd'ha;  Sakyamuni. 

BOUEES.     Fr.  Buoys. 

BOUEIA  BURMANNICA,  Meimer. 
Cambeasediai  W.S  A, 
Mangifera  oppositifolia,  Roxb. 
.  Manga  sylvestris,  Rumpli* 

Mariam Bubm.  |  Mai-een...... Bitrm, 

Commonly  cultivated  by  the  Burmese.  It  is 
a  small  tree  ;  drupe  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 

BOUEIA  MACROPHYLLA. 

Boomaniya  BaitooL    Malay. 
This  inhabits  Itfalacca. 

BOUEIA  MICROPHYLLA. 

Roomaniya  Paigo.     Malay. 

The  habit  of  these  two  species  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Burmese  one,  the  leaves  more 
coriaceous,  and  the  secondary  veins  more  dis- 
tinct. The  fruit  of  both  is  eaten  by  the  Malays. 
They  have  the  characteristic  acidity,  but  make 
excellent  pickles.  Cantor. '^Ben.  As.  Soo»  Jour. 
1854. 

BOUGAlNVILLiEA      SPECTABILI3.— 

Jues. 

Showy  Bougainvilleea.    Eng. 

Has. been  largely  introduced  into  India. 

BOUGHTON,  Mr.  Gabriel  Boughton,  Sur- 
geon of  the  E.  I.  Company's  Ship  Hopewell, 
in  1639  or  in  1644  was  summoned  to  the 
Deccan  from-  Surat  to  attend  on  a  daughter  of 
Shah  Jehan  who  had  betn  severely  burned.  He 
asked,  as  his  reward,  4iberty  for  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany  to  trade  in  Beneal  free  of  duties. — 
Brooms  List  of  the  Bengal  Army^,  London^ 
1850. 

BOULAC,  a  suburb  of  Cairo. 

BOULMALA  STONE,  procured  from  the 
hill  state*of  Dhenkunal,  in  Orissa  :  is  used  to 
make  small  mortars  and  the  little  tripods  on 
which  sandalwood  is  ground  by  natives.— C7a/. 
Cat.  Ex.  62. 

BOURBON  CHAMELEON.  Chamseleo 
nasutus. 

BOURBON,  also  called  REUNION  ajid 
MASCARHENAS,  is  an  island  of  a  round 
form  above  42  mDes  from  N.  W.  to  &•  E.  A 
volcano  near  ita  8.  E.  part,  is  in  Lat.  21^  9* 
S.  It  is  larger  than  the  Mauritius  but  it  is 
only  A  great  mountain  cleft  in  three  places,  and 
clothed  with  wood,  though  portions  below  are 
cultivated*  It  was  discovered  by  .  the  Fortu- 
gvese,  who  called  it  Mascarhenas.  The  French 
took  possession  of  it  in  1675.  It  was  captured 
10th  July  1810  by  the  British,  but  restored  at 
the  general  peace. — Horeburgn^ 
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BOVIDJB. 


BOYID^, 


BOURBON  TACAMAUACA.  Calophyl- 
lum  iuophyllum. 

B0URD0NNAI3  LA,  sailed  for  India  when 
only  14  years  of  age.  He  became  the  governor 
of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in  1734.  He 
returned  to  France,  but  in  1746  he  revisited 
India^  had  an  encounter  with  the  British  fleet, 
and  on  the  10th  September,  he  captured  Mad- 
ras, which  capitulated  but  was  ransomed  on  the 
10th  October.  He  returned  to  France  but 
was  captured  on  his  way.  He  was  shortly 
after  released,  in  consideration  of  his  lenient 
treatment  of  Madras,  but  on  arriviiiK  in  France, 
be  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Bastile 
where  he  lingered  for  three  years  and  then  died. 
Dapleix  was  jealous  of  him  and  caused  his 
imprisonment  He  introduced  cotton  and 
indigo  into  the  Mauritius. 

BOURIAT  MONGOL,  a  nomade  people, 
living  in  the  province  of  Irkoulsk,  to  the  south 
of  lake  Baikal.:— Tm^ow^K,  Journey  to  Feking^ 
FoM,j>.  380.    SeeKirghis. 

BOURO  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Moluccas, 
Fort  Defence,  being  in  Lat.  V  22|'  S.  Long. 
127^  4*  E.  in  Lat.  3°  6'  S.  Long.  125«  57* 
E.  The  island  is  high  and  has  a  semi-circular 
mountain  on  its  N.  W.  part.  The  island 
has  two  racesy  the  larger  number  are  Malays 
of  the  Celebes  type,  often  exactly  similar  to 
the  Tomore  people  of  Enst  Celebes,  who  are 
settled  in  Batchian,  but  the  other  race  re- 
semble the  Aifura  of  Ceram.  Amongst  its 
birds  are  the  two  king  fishers  Tanysiptera  acis 
and  Ceyx  cajeli.*  A  beautiful  sun  bird  Necta- 
rinea  proserpina,  and  a  black  and  white  fly- 
catcher Monarcha  loricata.^  Wall, — 76,  79. 

BOUTEILLBS.    Fa.* Bottles. 

BOUTA.     See  Buddha. 

BOUTON  DOME.     See  Pulo  Bouton. 

BOUTON  ISLAND  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Boni,  is  of  middling  height  and  hilly. 

BOUTONS.     Fa.    Buttons. 

BOUTTEILLKN.     Gbb.     Bottles. 

BOVIDiB),  a  family  of  mammals,  of  the 
order  Ungulate.  The  Bovidse  embrace  the  ante- 
lopes, goats  and  cattle,  and  those  occurring  in 
in  9.  Eastern  Asia,  may  be  thus  enumerated. 

Fam.  Bovide,  Antelopes,  goats  and  cattle« 

Suh'fam.  Antelopinas,  of  7  genera  and  10 
species,  viz : 

7  Genera  of  Tragilophinss  or  Bush  Ante- 
lopes. 

1  Tetraeeros :  |  8  Prooapra  and 
3  Gazella  :      I  I  Saiga. 


1  Portax : 
1  Antelope: 
1  Kemas  : 


Buh'fam.    Caprinse,  goats  and  sheep,  viz  : 
1st.  Capricorns  or  Antelope  goatt,  or  Moun- 
tain antelopes  :  which  includes  three  species  of 
the  genus, 
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2nd.  True  goats  with  the  genera  Uemitragw, 
two  species  •  Capra,  three  .species,  and  eight 
species  of  Ovis. 

Sub'fam.    Bovinse,  of  which,  in  India,  titeie 
are  two  species  of  the  genus  Gavsus,  tnd  one    . 
species  of  Bubalus. 

The  BUontines  8ub*divide  into  the  BisoDi 
proper,  and  the  Tak*  All  have  cylindried 
horns,  very  slight  nuked  muzzle,  (most  def^ 
loped  in  the  European  Zubr)y  and  are  dtd 
with  long  shaggy  hair,  especially  on  the  bead, 
chin,  and  fore- quarters.  The  tail  is  short,  not 
reaching  below  the  hocks. 

The  Caucasian  Bison  (£.  eauedsicus^)  "n 
animal   little   known.      It  is   supposed  to  be 
distinct  from  the  Lithuanian  Zvbr  ;  bast  blid[ 
dorsal  stripe,  which  is 'not  seen  in  the  Utter, 
j  and  differently    shaped  hoofs.  There  is  ilioi 
'  slight  difference  in   the  horns.    According  to 
Professor   Nordman,  who    was  toployed  is 
1836  on  a  scientific  mission  in  the  Oaueatot, 
*'  this  animal,  though  no  longer  occurring  seal 
the  high  road  from  Tamar  to  Teflis,  &c.>  is  sot 
very  scarce  in  the  interior  of  Caucasia.    Herds 
are  still  found  in  a   few  districts  by  the  riret 
Kuban  ;  and  ihe  auimHl  is  met  with  on  Moust 
Caucasus  from  the  Kuban  to  the  sources  of  the 
Psih,  a  distance  of  about  116  English  geogn- 
phical  miles.     Near  the  Kuban  it  is  oiet  witb, 
in  swampy  places,  all  the  year  round.     In  tw 
country  of  the  Abazechians  (Abchflsian8?)it»' 
pairs  to  the  mountains   in  summer,  snd  is  then 
frequently  killed  by  the  Psoeh  and  other  Gaues- 
si9n  tribes.      Late  in  autumn  it  descends  fro* 
the  monntaios  to  visit  the   pastures  in  vsllejs. 
It  is   particularly   numerous  in   the  district » 
Zaadan.     Lieut.   Lissowski,   who    studied  i| 
Wilna,  and  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge « 
the  Zubr  of  Lithuania,  assured  him  at  Bob- 
bari,  that  the  latter  animal  was  not  very  #5r- 
ent  from   that  of  Caucasia.' V(  Vide  Weiaseffl- 
born,  in  Awn.  Mag.  Nat.  Hiit,  Vol,  //,  ff' 
254  and  29 1 .) 

A  kind   of  Bison  or   Zubr  (more  probsblf 
the   great   Taurine   '  Urus,'  or  some  amwl 
nkin  to   it,)  is   mentioned   in    the  Travdi  » 
Tartary  of  the  old  traveller  Bell,  as  existing 
in  his  time  in  the  country    of  the  Tzulun* 
Tarters.— f' Ftrfe  Journey    from    TovMh^ 
Elimshy,  Vol   L,.ch'  wi.,  p.  22*0   "  ^"/Jj 
hills,  and  in   the  woods  near  this  place,  W 
**  remarks,   are  many    sorts   of  wild  bcssto, 
particularly  the  Urns,  or   Uhr-Ox,  one  ofjW 
fiercest   animals   the  world    produces.    Tbetf 
force  is  such,  that  neither  the  wolf,  bear,  nor 
tiger  dare   to  engage  with   them.       *^^ 
same  woods  is  found  another  species  of  oxen, 
called  Bubul  by  the  Tartars.      It  is  not  so 
large  as  the  Urus  ;  its  body  and  limbs  are  nij 
handsome  ;  it  has  a  high  shoulder  and  flowiDg 
tail,  with  long  hair  growing  from  the  nii»p  » 
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it8  extremity,  like  that  of  a  horse.    Thoae 
which  I  saw  were  tame,   and  as  tractable  aa 
other  cattle."    Here  there  is  a  distinct  notice 
of  the  Yak  (both  wiJd  and  tame)  in  a  part  of 
Asia  where  it  would  appear  to  be  now  quite 
unknown  1    The  name  Bubul  applied  to  it  has 
probably   its  connexion  with  Bubalug,    Bo* 
maana   of  extinct  bisons  have  been  found  in 
Siberia,  and  of  three  or  four  species  in  North 
America,  as  fissured  6y  Cuvier  aud  by  Harlan 
and  others ;  and  there  is  really  some  diiiiculty 
to   imagine '  that  our  modern  European  Bison 
oouldi  under  any  circumstances,  have  developed 
homa,  the  bony  cores  of  which  measure  2f 
feet  *'  from  base  to  point  upon  the  outer  curve, 
17  inches  in  vertical  diameter,  [circumference?— 
aarely  not  bow*striAg  diameter,  which  gives  an 
amount  of  curvature  quite  unintelligible  in  the 
particular  race  or  speoiesj  and  4  inches  from 
front  to  back  at  their  base  ;"  as  in  a  specimen 
ef  ^iion prisons  from  Ghioton,  in  Essex,  noticed 
in  the  Ann*  Mag,  NcA,  HiU,,  2nd  series.  Vol. 
Xf.,^.  893.  The  largest  horns  of  the  exist* 
ing  Lithuanian  Zvhr  do  not  exeeed   18  inches 
roand  the  outer  curvature,  and  this  with  their 
investing  corneous  sheath  I  The  only  known 
indigenoufl  Bovines  of  America  are  its  peculiar 
living  bison,  the  Musk  Ox  of  the  Arctic*  Bar> 
len  grounds,'  and  the  fossil  Bisontine  species 
referred  to*    Of  one  of  the  latter  Z.  possessed 
dra«vings  of   a  most   peculiar  frontlet,   with 
narrow  yet  Bisoutine  forehead  and  thick  fiorn- 
eoiee,  stated  to  be  from  the  celebrated  deposit 
of  Big-bone.  Lick'  in   Kentucky,  of  a  dwarf 
apeoics,  which  seems  to  be  *undescribed  to  this 
day* 

Z«  had  not  seen  the  skull  of  a  Yak  of  pure 
bloodf  but  suspected  that  it  has  not  the  protrusile 
tabular  orbits  of- the  true  Bisons.  The  general 
Ibrm  appears  to  be  a  step  nearer  to  the  Taurines, 
and  there  is  no  less  inequality  of  the  fore  and 
hind-quarters :  still  14  pairs  of  ribs  :  lonj;  hair 
on  the  fore-quarters  and  pendent  from  the  flanks 
bat  the  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  '  chowry' 
tail.     Z.  in  Indian  Field. 

BOVRA  KOaaO.  Pans.  Lit.  Black-breast : 
a  large  desert  partridge  in  northern  Persia. 
Ptereoeles  exusta. 

BOW.  Throughout  South  Eastern  Asia, 
the  bow  haa  almost  diaappeared,  the  only  peo- 
ple uaing  it.constantly  in  war  and  for  the  hunt, 
beiBg  the  Andamaners-*but  at  the  annual 
'*  langar*'  of  the  nicam  of  Hyderabad,  there  are 
itiU  to  be  aeen  a  few.aoldiers  in  the  procession^ 
araMi  with  bows«  Eecently  too  in  the  beginning 
of  1870,  I  met  a  small  body  of  men,  seemingly 
oa  aome  predatory  excursion,  one  of  whom  was 
aimed  with  the  bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  anows 
In  April  1863,  a  hw  days  before  I  arrived  at 
tb0  Aadamana,  a  British  aailor  was  killed  by  the 
arrow  of  an  Andamaner  who  was  captured. 


BOWANI,  or  Kali,  the  consort  or  sacta  of 
the  hindu  god  Siva,  a  terrible  goddess,  de- 
lighting in  blood  and  blood  sacrifices.  This 
goddess  is  supposed  to  have  inspired  Sivsyee  to 
murder  Afsul  Khan,  the  general  of  the  emperor 
of  Delhi.  At  a  conference,  Sivi^  •struck 
Afaul  Khan  with  a-  wag-nak  and  finally  dia- 
patched  him  with  the  beautiful  Genpesa  blade 
called  Bowani  which  he  always  wore«  That 
sword,  down  to  the  time  of  the  British  supre* 
maoy  had  a  little  temple  for  itself,  in  the  palace 
of  8ivaji's  desoendents,  and  it  waa  annually  wor* 
shipped  by  them  and  their  household,  not  as  h 
mere  act  of  veneration  for  their  ancestors  trusty 
sword,  but  because  it  was  the  chosen  instrument 
of  a  great  sacrifice  and  the  attendant  who  MLatch- 
ed  it  used  to  say  that  no  doubt  some  of  the 
spirit  of  Bhawani  must  still  remain  in.  Many 
towns  and  rivers  are  named  after  her.  See 
Charaunda,  Devi,  Kali. 

BOWANIOUNGE,  two  towns  one  in  L. 
88^  54'  E.  and  L.  26®  31'  N.,  another  in  L. 
89®  82'  E.  and  L.  26®  31'  N.  Bowanghaut,  in 
L.  89«  28'  E  and  L.  24®  56'  N.,  Bowanipoor, 
three  towns,  one  in  L.  89""  30'  E.  and  L.  24^ 
34'  N.,  another  in  Long.  86®  6'  E.  aud  Lat. 
20**  1 5' N.,  a  third  in  L.  87®  17'  B.  and  L, 
25®  38'  N.,  Bowannee.  in  L.  78®  0'  E.  and  L. 
3r28'N. 

BOW  ANY,  a  river  that  rises  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Neilgherry  hills  and  joins  the 
Cauvery  river  in  Coimbatore,  at  the  .town  of 
Bowany. 

BOWCHEE,  in  Ahmedabad,  a  cereal,-*not 
identified  :  but  in  Bombay,  fruit  of  Flacourtia 
sapida. 

BOWENPILLAY,  a  small  hamlet  7  miles  N. 
W.  of  Hyderabad. 

BOWNEE  GAN6A,  a  river  near  Samote  in 
Ajmir. 

BOWNG  JWE.    A  tribe  in  Burmah. 

BO  WRING,  Sir  John,  K.  0.  B.,  Governor  of 
Hongkong,  but  best  known  as  an  author  by 
bis  political  and  literary  writings.  He  waa 
born  at  Exeter  in  1792,  and  became,  in  early 
life,  the  pdlitical  pupil  of  Jeremy  Bentharot 
maintaining  his  master's  principles  for  some 
years  in  the  '*  Westminister  Review,"  of  which 
he  was  the  e$iitor.  He  also*  distinguished 
himself  by  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
European  Literature,  aud  gave  the  public  a 
number  of  pleasant  versions  of  poems,  songs 
and  other  productions,  from  the  RussiaUy  Servian^ 
Polish^  Magyar,  Danish,  Swedish,  Frisian^ 
Dutch,  Esthonian,  Spanish,  Portuguese^  and 
Icelandic.  The  University  of  Groningen  in 
Holland,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D» 
He  early  made  the  economies  and  lita- 
rature  of  trade  and  commerce  an  especial 
study,  and  at  farioaa  tipaea  waa  conimeFeial 
commiaaioner  from  Britain  to  France^  the 
Statea  of  the  German  custom  union,  and  iba 
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levant ;  under  Earl  Grey's  grnverninent  be  wns  a 
commissioner  for  investigating  the  Public  Ac- 
counts. Id  1849  he  was  appointed  British  Consul 
at  Hongkong  and  superintendent  of  trade  in 
China  and  subsequently  acted  as  plenipotentiary 
in  thaf  country.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1853,  and  in  the  following  year  received  the 
honor  of  Knighthood  and  the  Governorship  of 
Hongkong,  which  he  held  with  the  chief 
military  and  naval  power.  He  sat  in  Tarlia* 
mentfrom  1885  to  1 83 7;.apd  again  from  1841 
to  1849-  He  wrote  Bo  wring's  Siam  and  a  work 
on  the  Phillippine  islands.  . 

BOWEINGIA,  a  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing genus  of  fern,  found  at  Pomrang  in  the 
Ehasia  Hills,  but  it  is  only  known  to  ocour 
elsewhere  at  Honorkong  in  China. — Hooker 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  //.ya^«8l8.  See  Hama- 
melis  Chinensis. 

BOWSA,  Hind.?  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
|)ore.  Soft,  white  timber.— Ca/.  Cai.  Bx 
1868. 

BOWSTRING  HEMP.  Fibre  of  Sanseviera 
zeylanica. 

BOX  WOOD. 


Palm-hout : Dur. 

Buis .* Fr. 

Bnchebaum.. Ger. 


Teashar ^.  Hebrew, 

BusJio.Bosso.BoBsoIo  .It. 


This   is    a   valuable   wood    of  a  yellowish 
colour,  close  grained,  very  hard,  and  heavy,   it 
cuts  better   than  any  other  wood,  and  is   sus- 
ceptible of  a  very  fine  polish.     This  wood  was 
highly  valued  by  the  ancients  as  a  material  for 
musical  instruments,  htcxus,  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known,  often  standing  for  a  '*  flute  •" 
and,  in  Britain,  it  is  said  by  Evelyn  to  have 
been  '*  of  special  use  for  the  turner,  engraver, 
mathematical-instrument    maker,   comb,     and 
pipe-maker,  and   that   the  roots    furnished  the 
inlayer  and  cabinet-maker   with   pieces  rarely 
vndulated,  and  full  of  variety.     Also  of  box  are 
macle  wheels  or  shivers  and  pins  for  blocks  and 
pulleys  ;   pegs  for  musical  instruments :    nut 
crackers,  weavers'  shuttles,  hollar-sticks,  bump- 
sticks,  and  dressers  for  the  shoemaker,  rulers, 
rolling-pins,  pestles,    mall-balls,  beetles,  tops, 
chess-men,     screws,  bobbins    for  *  bone-lace 
spoons  and  axle-trecsV    One  species  grows  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  West-  of  Asia.     But 
a  species  of  Box-wood  has  been  introduced  into 
Britain  from   the  Himalaya  ;   it  is   the  Buxus 
emarginatus  of  Dr.  Wallich,    This  is  found  of 
considerable  size  and  thickness,  |nd  outwardly 
the  wood  appears  as  good  atad  compact  as  that 
of  the  Box- wood  in  use  in  Europe.     On  actual 
Comparison  the  Himalayan  Box- wood  is  found 
to  he  softer  than  the  common  kinds,  but  is  like 
them  in  other  respects,  and  wood-outs  have  been 
engraved  upon  it. 

The  Agricultural  an4  Hortfcultural  Society 
of  India  awarded  a  prize  to  Captain  W.  Hay 
for  bringing  to  notice  the  box  tree    of  the 


Nepanl   valley,   where  it  is  Iarg:c  and  more 
abundant  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Hioalayi. 
(Jour.  A.H.  Soe.,  X[.  418.  1859).  Log8ire 
available  six  feet  long  and  twenty-two  incbeiin 
girth.     It  is  however  found  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Sutlfj,  Parbati,*and  near  DhariDsalla,  and 
in  the  Salt'Batige ;  sometimi^s  attains  a  ginbo( 
20  inches  or  more.     The   Himalayao  box  ap- 
pears to  be  identical  with  the  tree  ooiDmott  alt 
over  South  Europe  from  (Gibraltar  to  Gomtanli- 
nople,  and  extending  into  Persia.    It  ii  foood 
chiefly  in  valleys,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3  to 
6,000   feet.      Dr.  Stewart  met  with  icfroa 
Mount  Tira  near  Jhilam  to  Wnngtu  bridge  on 
the  Sutlej.  Ic  is  variable  in  size,  being  general- 
ly 7  to  8  feet  high  and  the  stem  only  a  few 
inches  thick,  but  attaining  sometimes  a  hdjtiit 
of  15  to  17  feet,  as  at  Manikarn  in  Kulo,  aad 
a  girth  of  22  inches  as  la  maximum.    Th«  jrood 
of  the  smaller  trees   is  often  the  best  for  the 
turner  and  wood  engraver.  It  is  made  intotiUie 
boxes  by  the  yillagers  for  holding  ghee,  bonrj, 
snuff  and  tinder.    It  is  in  demand  for  pings  for 
Minie  rifle  balls,  and  at  the  Medical  Stores  at 
Sealkote  it  is  turned  into  pill  boxes  ;  it  is  m- 
ful  for  trenails  and  wedges.    It  is  carved  into 
neat  boxes  for  holding  ghee,  snuff,  tinder,  && 
The  wood  is  liable  to  split  in  the  hot  weather, 
and    should   be  seasoned,   and   stored  ander 
cover.     Thunberg  says  that  Buxus  wrens wu 
not  uncommon  in  Japan,  in  a  wild  and  cslti* 
vated  state.     Of  its  fine  and  -close  wood,  oombi 
were  made,   which,  when   lacquered  with  red 
varnish,  were  used  by  the  ladies  to  stick  iii  tbeir 
hair  by    way  of   ornament.     The  annasl  cos* 
sumption  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  2,000  \^ 
half  of  which  is  of  foreign   growth.    The  im- 
ports in   1847  were  889  tons  ;  in  1848, 130& 
tons;  and  in  1849,  1124  tons.     Pricel4to 
£10  per  t6n.   The  I^rens  sometimes  furoiibai 
Mr  Maaon  with  specimens  of  a  wood  thatcai 
scarcely  be  dlsiinguiahed  from   the  box-vQ«i 
of  Europe.      He  had  never  seen  tlie  tree,  hat 
named  it  a  Murraya.     Wallich  found  Nsue^ 
cordifoUa  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  whieh 
haa  "  wood  coloured  like  that  of  the  box  tree, 
but  much   lighter,  and   at  the   same  time  vei; 
close  grained."     It  may  possibly  be  the  »«• 
tree,   although   the  Teneisserim   wood  is  oot 
light  ;   or  it  may  be   a  Tavoy   tree,  which  hs 
says  has  '*  a  strong  tough  wood*  in  grain  like 
box."— Dr.  Hunter  highly  praises  the  wood  of 
the  Euonymus  dichotomus  of  the  Pulney  hiUi-* 
deghom.   Punjab  Report,  p.  lOB.  StaOsUesof 
Oommerce^p.  36.     Thunberg's  Trails.  Fat 
III.  pp.  83,  827.  Dr,  Ma$on.  Dr.  J  L.  Steis- 
aH,  PowdVs    Handbook.       Dr.  HuiUsr  « 
Newepapers.  Faulkner.  Boyle.  lUwt,  HimA 
Boi.  p.^%1.    John's  Forest  trees  of  iWtosSi 
No.  11^  p.  166.    See  Buxus. 

BOX  WOOD.  8yn.  of  wodfl  of  Saitoeoeei 
trinerva. 
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'  BOT,  ail  abglo-lodian  term,  applied  to  a 
native  domeatic  maa  aenrant,  aapposed  to  have 
come  from  Bui  the  name  of  a  Tiiixig  tribe.   See 

Beg. 

.  BOY/13.     8p  Baoya. 

BOYl^INQ  KA  TEL.    Hind.    Ground 
nut  oit. 

.  BOZAH,  ia  the  Dukhani  and  Hindooatani 
name  of  -  a  fermented  liquor,  obtained  from 
Natchenny,  Eleuaine  (Cyuoaurua)  coracana,.  and 
Bomewhat  reaembling  country  beer.  It  ia 
cEiefly  iiaed  in  the  hij^Her  provincea  of  India,  but 
the  Doateriala  uaed  in  brewinf<  or  fermtnting  it 
▼ary  in  different  places.  Tlie  Sorj^hum  vul- 
fEare  ia  occaaionally  uaed,  aa  alao  ia  the  bark 
of  the  margoaa  tree,  and  it  ia  occasionally 
made  more  intoxicating  by  the  addition  of  drugs. 
--Aifulie's  Mai.  Med.  p.  262. 

BOZANDAN.  Hind.  Asparagus  raoemosua. 

•  BOZDAR,  a  border  tribe  with  about  3.500 
fightin((  men.  They  dwell  weatof  the  Derajat, 
in  the  hills  oppoaite  Mungrota,  about  50  miles 
north  of  Dehra-Ghazi  Khan-,  and  were  gi^n  to 
taake  troubleaome  inroada  on  the  plaiiis.  After 
a  seriea  of  »nch,  a  force  was  sent  against  them 
in  March  1857  through  the  Mahvi  and  Mun- 
grota paaaea,  and,  after  aeeing  their  green  cropa 
destroyed,  and  aeeing  the  Oaterani,  a  small  but 
warlike  tribe,  join  the  British,  one  morning 
the  Bozdar  chiefs  rode  into  the  British  camp 
and  sued  for  peace.  They  were  received  in 
solemn  Durbar,  and  **  for  every  man  they  had 
slain  in  their  forays  135  Rupees  were  paid,  and 
^0  Rupees  for  every  wounded  man,  this  being 
the  regular  price  of  blood  in  the  hills."  A  few. 
months  afterwards,  they  furnished  a  contingent 
to  protect  the  frontier,  when  the  troops  were 
'  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny. — This  Biluch  tribe 
eceupy  the  mountains  and  the  Idw  country, 
and  have  the  following  sections,  Sehrani,  Suwar- 
ni,  Gulamanni,  Jelalani.  Chandiah,  and  Sha* 
iiani.  From  the  Kusranee  limits  the  hills  of  the 
Boeder  tribe  extend  along  the  British  Frontier 
for  about  1 5  or  20  miles.  The  range  is  inter- 
aeeted  by  some  nine  passes  leading  into  the 
plains,  the  chief  which  is  the  Sungurh  Pass, 
through  which  there  is  considerable  traffic  with 
Candahar  and  the  Punjab.  Opposite  these 
bills  lies  the  *8angurh  low-land  (forming  the 
upper  portion,  of  the  Dehta  Ghazee  Khan  Dia- 
triet  and  oukivated  by  several  peaceful  tribes) 
and  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bozdars* 
There  is  only  one  Bozdar  village  in  the  plaint, 
but  tliere  ia  much  scattered  cultivation  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe.  Almoat  the  whole  tribe  and 
their  chiefs  live  in  the  hills.  They  can  muater 
^,000  or  4,000  fighting  men,  some  portion  of 
vhem  are  horsemen.  They  were  probably  the 
most  formidable  robbers  in  this  part  of  the 
frontier.  Under  the  Sikh  regime  they  repeat- 
edly carried   fire    aud   sword   into  the  Dehra 


Ghazee  Khan  district.— itfiwfZe/a  yeoM  Cam* 
pooffUng.pp.  5,  20  and  2l.     See  Khyber. 

BOZG AND.     Hind.   Galls  of  Pistacia  tere- 
binthus,  said  to  be  flower  buds,  dried* 

BOZGHANJ.  Hind.    Pistacia  vera. 

BOZIDAN.  '  Hind,  also  Bozandan  Hind.' 
Asparaifua  anrmentosua,  Asparagus  ra^mosus. 

BRAA,  Hind.  Colutea  arborescens. 

BRACELETS.  ANKLETS,  and  ARU- 
LS IS,  of  gold,  silver*  brass,  copper  and  deer 
horn,  the  metals  being  solidly  massive  and  aa 
chains,  are  in  use  in  all  eastern  countries, 
amoiigst  huidus  and  mahomedans.  Occaaion- 
ally a  grown  man  of  the  hindus  may  be  seen 
with  a  small  gold  or  silver  arm-ring,  but  in 
general  they  are  restricted  to  women  and 
children.  The  custom  has  doubtless  been 
through  ail  ages,  aud  they  are  alluded  to  in 
Josh,  xiii,  16  :  Is.  iii,  16  and  18.  .  In  some 
ciisea  those  of  some  of  the  hindus  are  incon- 
veniently massive,  and  heavy  rings,  usually  uf 
silver  set  with  a  fringe  of  small  bells,  are  often 
worn  by  hindu  ladiea.  The  brass  ornaments  of 
the  Sonthal  women  weigh  several  pounds.  Al- 
lusion is  made  in  Scripture  to  a  tinkling  with 
the  feet.  Hindoo  women  wear  loose  ornaments 
one  above  another  on  their  ankles,  which,  at 
every  motion  of  the  feet,  produce  a  tinkliftg 
noise.  Armlets  are  worn  alike  by  hindus  and 
mahomedans,  and  by  men  and  women  ;  are  of 
gold  or  silver,  some  are  in  the  form  of  massive 
carved  ringa,  some  as  lockets,  the  more  expen- 
sive worn  by  royalty  are  their  bazu- band, literally 
arm*binder.  These  are  generally  worn  as  orna- 
ments, since  the  most  ancient  times,  like  ear- 
rings (Gen.  85,4  ;  Ex.  33,  3,4  :  Hosea  11. 18. 
Judges,  viii.  26)  the  Evorta  in  aurea  were  often 
of  gold,  like  those  of  the  Tshmaelites  but  orna- 
ments were  often  caskets  containing,  as  with  the 
mahomedans,  charms,  their  taviz,  or  like  the 
Jangam  sect  of  hindus,  the  phallic  lingam. 
These  ornaments  are  often  worn  round  the  neck 
like  the  golden  bulla  and  leather  torum'  of  the 
Roman  youth,  and  as  in  Pro  v.  vi.  21,  and  most 
women  have  frontlet  ornaments  such  aa  are 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  vi.  and  8.       • 

Bracelets  are  also  largely  worn  in  India,  by 
all  classtfS,  of  both  agea  and  aexea,  of  every  ma- 
terial, but  thoae  of  women  principally  of  colour- 
ed glasa,  ornamented  with  lao  aud  braas  or  tin- 
foil ;  the  mannfactnre  of  shell  bracelets  is  one 
of  the  indigenous  arts  of  Bengal,  in  which  the 
caste  of  dankhari  at  Dacca  excel  The  chanks 
of  which  they  are  made  are  large  univalve  shells 
(several  species  of  turbinella)  from  six  to  seven 
inches  long,'  and  of  a  pure  white  color.  They 
are  imported  into  Calcutta  from  Rumnad  in 
Southeru  India,  and  from  the  Maldive  Islands. 
At  Dacca  tne  shells  are  used  for  beeiling  line 
muslins,  but  principally  for  making  the  hirge 
massive,  bracelets  which  are  worn  by  hindoo 
women.     They  are    sawn    into  semi-circular 
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pteees,  md  ibese  are  riretted  and  cemented  io 
form  the  braoelets^  aome  of  which  are  ebbo- 
rately  carved,  and  inlaid,  with  a^oomposition  of 
lac  and  a  red  pigment.  A  pair  of  braoeleta  of 
this  description  frequently  costs  as  high  as  80 
Kupees.  Of"  the  thick  pieces  of  the .  shells, 
beads  are  made  to  form  the  necklaces,  which  the 
Bengal  sepoys  wear. 

•Some  Marwari  women  and  the  Btnjara  wo* 

men  have  the.  entire  forearm  from  the  wrist  to 

the  elbow  covered  with  heavy  massive  bracelets 

and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  equsUy  covered 

with  anklets.      The  armlets  of    the  Binjara 

women  are  deer  horn.    Amongst  the  Rnjpnts, 

the  women  adopt  a  brother  by  the  gift  of  a 

bracelet.     The  intrinsic  value  of  such  pledge  is 

never  looked  to,  nor  is  it  requisite  it  should  be 

vostiy,  though  it  varies  with  tl|e  means  and 

rank  of  the  donor,  and  may  be  of  flock  silk  and 

spangles,   or  gold  chains  and  gems.     The  ao» 

ceptanoe  of  the  pledge  and  its  return  is  by  the 

Katchli,  or  corset,  of  simple  silk  or  satin,  or 

gold,  brocade  and  pearls.     Colonel  Tod  was 

-the  BakM  bund  Bkae^  of  the  three  queens  of 

Oodipoor,  Boondi,  and  Kotah,  besides  Chund- 

Bae,  the  maiden  sister  of  the  Rana ;  as  well  as 

of  many  ladies  of  the  chieftains  of  rank.  Though 

the  bracelet  may  be  sent  by  maidens,  it  is  only 

on  oecasioDs  of  urgent  necessity  or  danger.  The 

festival  of  the  bracelet  (Rakh!)  is  in  spring. 

The  adopted  brother  may  hazard  his  Ufe  in 

his  adopted  sister's  cause,  and  yet  never  receive 

n  mite 'in  reward,  for  he  cannot  even  see   the 


Mad.  Lit.  Trans,  vol.  iLSft.  On  tke  aataj  e( 
silver.— Ibid,  vol.  iiL  72,  On  the  indnntion  of 
ehunam.-— Ibid,  97.  On  ehemieal  teaU  — Ibid* 
Yol  z.  270.  On  the  sculptures  at  the  Seven  Fag»- 
daa — Ibid,  vol.  xiii.  1.— Z>r.0ift«/'«  Catalofm. 

BRADLEY,  Dr.  W.  H  A  Bombsy  MediesI 
Officer,  who  wrote  a  statistical  memoiz  oa 
Circar  Dowlutabad  in  Mad,  Lit.  Trans,  vol. 
xvi.  481.  A  statistical  memoir  on  the  Circar 
of  Pytun. — Ibid,  285.  On  the  Meteorology 
of  Ellichpoor. — Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  1844,  184€, 
vol.  vii.  167.  Desultory  observations  on  the 
Ohond  tribes,  with  a  vocabulary  of  the  Isngn* 
age  spoken  by  them. — Ibid,  209.  Some  ai^ 
count  of  the  topography  of  Chikuldah.— -Ibid. 
—Dr.  BuIbCs  datahffue. 

BRAGANTIA,  a  genus  of  pknts  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Aristolochiaoen,  Bragmsfb 
tomentosa,  is  intensely  bitter,  and  used 
medicine  in  Java«  Bragantia  Wallichii, 
is  a  synonym  of  Apama  ailiquosa— Jin^l*  Cye. 
pa^e  648. 

BRAHAM.     Hind.    Sorghum    halepease. 

BRAUASPATI.     See  Vrihatpati. 

BRAUA8PATINDA.  Thursday.  See  Bin* 
ghalese. 

BRAHEMAN;  in  L.  67"^  44'  £.  and  L. 
50«  6*  N, 

BRAHM,  Oft  PARA  BRAHM,  the  Sapnms 
being,  is  a  name  that  first  appears,  ia  hindu 
religious  books,  in  some  of  the  best  upaoiahada^ 
or  appendages  to  the  Vedas,  of  later  date 
than  the  first  three  and  introdueing  a  different 


&ir  object  who,  as  brother  of  her  adoption,    and  sup^or  theology.    It  seems  to  haTe 


has    constituted    him    her    defeader. — Toda 
Travels  in  RajoiikcM.     See  Phylladery ;  Tal- 
aam  •  Tawis. 

BRACHA,  im  L.  78^  8'  B.  and  L.  21^  18' 
N. 

BBACHINIDA.  See  Goleoptera. 

BRAOUINUS.    See  Coleoptera. 

BRAGHAiAN.   See  Brahman. 

BRACHMINA  WANSE,  a  race  in  Geylon. 
Sec  Geylon. 

BRACUIRUS.  SeeTnrbot. 

BRACHWTERNUS  AURANTIU8,  Linn. 
The  orange  coloured  wood  pecker  of  Geylon*  B. 
-Ceylonns  and  B.  rubescens  also  occur  there. 

BRACHTPTERUMSGAND£NS,.80n^.  A 
creeper  of  Coromandel^  Gonosn,  Travsnoore, 
Siam,  Bengal,  and  Assam  with  small  pale  rose 
fragrant  flowers,  well  adapted  for  trellis  work. 
It  is  the  Dalbergia  seandens,  Roxh, 

BRACHYPTERYX  P  PALLISERI.  See 
Aves  ;  Birds  •  Ornithology. 

BRACHYSAURA  OBNATA,  a  genus  of 
reptiles,  of  the  family  Agamide,  natural  order 
Sauna.     See  Reptilia. 

BaACUYUROUSCBUSTAGBANS.  See 
Cancer. 

BRADDOCK.  Lieut.  A  Madras  Officer, 
wrote  on  balsnces  for  delicate  weighing  ih  the 
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a  Brst  effort  towards  the    reoognitioa  of  a 
creator,  and  hindua  of  the  present  day  reeog- 
nise  that  the  Almighty,  infinite,  the  eternal,  in- 
comprehensible, self-existent  being  ;  he   who 
sees  every  thing,  though  never  seen  ;  h^  who  is 
not  to  be  compassed  by  description,  and  who 
is  beyoiAl  the  linuts  of  human  conoeptioa  ;  he 
from  whom  the  universal  world  proceeds  •  who 
is  the  lord  of  the  universe,  and  whoee  work  ii 
the  nniverae ;  he  who  ia  the  light  of  all  Ught% 
whoee  name  is  too  sacred  to  be  proooaiiced» 
and  whose  power  is  too  infinite  to  be  iaMgiaod, 
is  Brahm  I  the  one  unknown,  true  betn^,  tiie 
creator,  the  preserver,  and  destroyer  of  tiie 
universe,  from  whom  all  souls  oome  and  to  kim 
again  return.  Under  such,and  innumerable  otker 
definitions,  is  the  Deity  aeknowledged  in  tbe 
Yedas,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  hindue  ;  bnt» 
as  has  been  Judiciously  observed,"  while  tlM 
learned  Brahmans  thus  acknowledge  and  edoie 
one  Qod,   without  form  or  quality,   eternal. 
unchangeable,  and  occupying  all  space,  thej  ' 
have  earefuUy  oonfioed  their  doctrines  to  their 
own  schools,  and  have  tacitly  aasented  to,  or 
even  taught  in  public,  a  religion,  in  whieh,  in  I 
supposed  eompUaaoe  with  the  infirmities  and   { 
psssions  of  human  naiute,  the  Deity  has  bsem 
brought  more  to  a  level  with  our  own  pnfu* 
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dices  and  wintt;  and  tbe  incomprehensible 
attribtites  asMgned  to  him,  invested  with 
sensible  and  even  haman  forms."  Upon  this 
fonadation  the  moat  discordant  fictiona  have 
been  erected,  from  which  priestcraft  and  super- 
stition have  woven  a  mythology  of  the  most 
extensive  character.  Mr.  Ward  describes  the 
hindaa  aa  possessing  three. hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  gods,  .or  forma  under  which  they 
are  worshipped.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  human 
form  in  its  natural  8tate»  or  possessing  tbe 
heads  or  limbs  of  various  animals ;  the  ele- 
ments, the  planets,  divers,  fountain  s>  stones^ 
trees,  &o.,  &c.,  have  been  deified,  and  become 
olfccts  of  religious  adoration.  The^brahmana 
allege,  *'  that  it  is  easier  to  impress  the  minda 
of  the  rude  and  ignorant  by  intelligible  aym- 
bob,  than  by  means  which  are  incomprehensi- 
ble."  Acting  upon  this  prindple,  the  supreme 
and  omnipotent  God,  whom  the  hindu  has  been 
taught  to  oonsider  aa  too  mighty  for  him  to 
attempt  to  approach,  or  even  to  name,  haa 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  multiplicity  of  Ifalse 
deities,  whose  graven  imagea  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  his  place.  To  these  deitiea  the 
maoy  splendid  temples  of  the  hindus  have 
been  erected,  while,  throughout  the  whole  of 
Indiai  not  one  has  been  devoted  to  Brahm, 
whom  they  designate  as  the  sole  divine  author 
of  the  universe. — (Coleman  on  ike  Mythology 
of  the  Eindm,  p.  i^J  Strictly  spenking,  bow- 
ever,  tbe  religion  of  the  hindus  ia  a  monothe- 
ism. They  worship  GU>d.in  unity, and  express 
their  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  hia 
attributea,  in  the  most  awful  and  sublime  terms. 
God  thus  adored  is  called  Brahm,  the  One 
Eternal  Mind,  the  self-existing,  incomprehen- 
sible Spirit.  But  the  will  of  God.  that  the 
world  should  exist  and  continue,  is  als<y>er* 
sonified  by  them,  and  hia  creative  and  preser- 
vative powera  are  made  to  appear  as  Brahma 
and  Vishnu,  while  Siva  is  the  emblem  of  the 
destructive  energy ;  not  however  of  abaolute 
annihilation  but  rather  of  reproduction  in  an* 
other  form.  In  the  hindu  religion,  therefore, 
thia  triad  of  persons  represent  the  Almighty 
powers  of  creation,  preservation  and  destruo^ 
tion.  In  their  metaphysics,  Brahma  is  matter, 
Viahnu  apirit,  Siva  time ;  or  in  natural  phifoao* 
phy,  earth,  water  and  fire.  Theae  three  per- 
aons  have  wives,  the  executors  of  the  divine 
will  and  the  energiea  of  their  respective  lords. 
Aod  in  the  unboundtrd  lage  amongat  hindus 
for  personification,  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the 
heavenly  host ;  fire,  earth  and  all  natural  phe* 
nomena,  all  nature,  indeed, — the  paasions  and 
.emotiona  oC  human  beings,  their  vicea  and  vir- 
tues, are  transformed  into  persons,  and  act  ap* 
pmpriate  parts  in  the  turbulent  history  of  man. 
The  preaervative  and  representative  powers, 
being  in  cpnatant  action,  are,  aa  have  been  alao 
tbeir  witea  and  children,  fabled  to  have  des- 


cended on  earth  inniimerable  times  in  diven 
places,  for  the  instruction  and  benefit,  indiuU 
ing  the  profitable  puniahment  of  madkind. 
And  these  endleaa  incarnations  have  been 
worked  up  by  the  poets  with  a  wonderfnl 
fertility  of  genius  and^the  pomp  of  language 
into  a  variety  of  aublime  descriptions,  inter- 
spersed with  theological  and  moral  texts,  that 
at  length  they  were  received  as  inspired  pro- 
ductions and  became  the  hindu  Standard 
of  truth.  Brahma,  the  creative  power,  ia 
not  apecially  adored  in  temples,  dedicated 
exclusively  to  him.  His  creative^  dutiea  over, 
his  portion  of  the  divine  activity  ceaaed  to 
operate  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind.  In 
their  mythology,  however,  the  hindaa  narrate 
fabulous  persecutions  and  warfare  which  over- 
threw Brahma,  hia  templea  and  worship  ;  and 
the  sects  of  Vaiahnava  and  Saiva,  now  compnae 
all  the  individuals  of  the  races  in  India,  dia- 
tingoished  by  the  appellation  of  hindus.  A 
philosophic  few  excepted,  they  are  worshippera 
of  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous  polytheism, 
aod  the  hindu  erects  no  altera  to  Beahh,  the 
infinite,  incomprehensible,  self*existing  spirit^ 
*'  which  illumines  all,  delights  all,  whence  ali 
proceed  ;  that  by  which  th^  live  when  born  ; 
and  that  to  which  all  must  return."-^f^iftiufif 
Paniheoni  p.  4.^  The  Narayana  of  the  present 
hindus  ia  rather  tbe  Spirit  of  Qpd,  moving  oa 
the  water,  and  can  be  regarded  but  as  the  spirit 
of  Brahm,  (Ins.  of  Menu,  ch.'l,  v.  10,)  thongk 
the  two  hindu  sects  claim  for  their  Vishnu  and 
Siva,  the  title  of  Narajana,  and  Brahma  him- 
aelf  is  sometimes  called  Narayana.  At  present, 
there  will  not  be  found  two  hindu  familiea 
whose  belief  is  identical,  though  almost  all  tbe 
educated  of  the  people  recognise  one  God  un- 
der one  name  or  another.  God  thua  adored  ia 
Bbahm  ;  the  One  JSternal  mind,  the  aelf-exiatF 
ing  incomprehensible  Spirit,  from  time  to 
time  great  reformen  rise  condemning  the  pre- 
vailing hindu  idolatry  and  ao  anxious  are  they 
to  know  the  truth  that  every  new  teacher  im- 
mediately gathers  round  him  a  number  of 
disciples.  But  it  is  the  work  of  man,  with* 
out  the  basis  of  a  revealed  religion,  and 
the  seal  of  the  pupila  aoon  calma  down  :  in  the 
meantime  the  bulk  of  the  hindu  people  are 
engaged  in  apirit  worebip  and  hero  worship  ;  in 
the  worahip  of  the  manes  of  anceatora  ;  in  the 
wprahip  of  men  and  animala ;  of  the  inanimate 
ofijecta  of  nature  and  of  natural  phenomena,  of 
forma  of  men  and  women  and  of  ahapeleaa 
blocks  of  stone  and  wood ;  aome  forma  of  hindu 
belief,  are  aystema  of  rationalism,  othere  are 
syst«*ms  of  philosophy,  and  othera  are  phyaiologir 
cal  doctrinea,  with  emblems  to  illustrate  viewi 
entertained  aa  to  eoamogony  and -production 
jwhich  take  the  place  of  religion.— Tay/or; 
Moor;  Coleman;  Wiieon.  See  Upaniffaad, 
BRAHMA,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin^  aup^ 
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posed  by  some  to  be  from  the  Sanslrit  *'  vrih" 
io  increase.  The  word  Brahma  occurs  in  a 
ikymd  of  the  Rig-Veda,  as  a  name  of  Sudra, 
«nd,  aocordinK  to  Dr.  Haug  this  word  origi- 
nally meant  the  strewing  of  the  sacrificial  grass 
oa  the  spot  appointed  for  the  immolation. 
■  Though  the  root  of  the  word  is  supposed  to 
be  Brih  or  Vrih,  signifying  to  increase  one  of 
•the  earliest  meanings  of  the  word  **  brahma," 
as  used  in  the  Veda,  was  *'  food"  also  riches.  In 
the  Big-Veda,  a  more  frequent  meaning  is  sacri- 
ficial food.  But,  in  the  same  work,  the  word 
JBrahma  is  repeatedly  used  to  express  the  song 
of  the  Soma  singers,  a  ma^ic  spell ;  and  is  ap- 
plied to  ceremonies  having  a  sontc  of  praise  as 
their  characteristic.  In  the  ianeuage  of  the 
^ndavesta  *  baresinan/  an  absolutely  identical 
word,  is  found,  whieh  the  Parsees  interpret  to 
mean  a  bundle  of  twigs,  tied  together  with  ffrass 
used  in  the  Fire-worship  like  the  bundle  of  Kusa 
grass  used  by  the  brahmaus  in  the  Soma  sacri- 
fices. In  both  worships  the  bundle  is  a  symbol 
of  *  growing  increase*  or  '  prosperity/  and  the 
name  of  the  symbol  was  transferred  to  the  texts, 
ihymns^  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  used  in  the 
rites.  "  As  sacrifice  among  the  Vedic  Indians 
was  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  all  earthly 
and  spiritual  blessings,  but  was  useless  without 
the  hrahma,  i.  e.  success,  the  latter  was  at  last 
regarded  as  the  original  causes  of  all  being." 

BRA.HMA,  the  son  or  creature  of  Brahma, 
with  Siva  and  Vishnu,  Brahma  forms  the  Triad 
of  ^  hindu  deities.  According  to  the  Reverend 
William  Taylor,  the  name  designates  the  crea- 
tive power  of  deity  operating  on  Maya  matter. 
In:  two.  respects  Brahma  corresponds  with  the 
irst  man  of  the  Jewish  cosmogony.  His  colour  is 
tawney  or  ruddy,  the  colour  of  earth,  and  in  so 
far  agreeing  with  the  name  of  Adam  ;  and 
Brahma  as  Swayambhuva,  a  son  of  the  self- 
eiisiant,  corresponds  with  Adam.  His  origin  is 
obscure.  According  to  one  account  the  egg 
of  Brahma  ia  the  world,  the  orphic  or  mundane 
egg  which  floated  amidst  the  water  before 
nreation,  and -from  which  Brahma,  the  firat- 
born,  according  to  some  legends  emerged ;  but 
which,  according  to  others,  merely  resolved  it- 
self into  the  upper  and  lower  spheres (HiTid. 

Theat.  Vol.  II.  p.  58.) 

There  is  nothing  extant  to  show  either  that 
Brahma  ever  had  much  consideration  shown 
iiim,  or  that  his  worship  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  intrtuiou  of  the  Vaishnava  and  Saiva  reli- 
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destroyed  the  temples  and  worship  of  BrakDi, 
in  order  to  consign  him  to  oblivion.  There  are, 
however,  too  few  facts  known  to  admit  of  other 
than  speculation  on  this  point.  Of  one  thing, 
there  is  no  doUbt  that  he  is  the  leHstim. 
portent,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  Hindi 
Triad,  though  termed  the  creator,  or  iht 
encestor  of  gods  and  men  Under  this 
denomination  he  hns  been  imn^ined  to  cor* 
respond  with  the  Saturn  of  the  Greeks  aod 
Latins.  Brahma  is  usually  represented  as  t  red 
or  golden'Coloure<i  figure,  with  four  heads,  lie 
is  said  (by  the  Saiva)  to  have  once  possessed 
five  ;  but,  as  he  would  not  acknowledgs  tlie 
superiority  of  Siva,  as  Vishnu  had  done,  thit 
df  ity  cut  off  one  of  them.  He  has  also  Iwx 
arms,  in  one  of  which  he  holds  a  spoon,  is 
another  a  string  of  beads,  in  the  third  a  irater* 


!f^  :^  th-  w-  ?•'  pt''  ^^f'f'  *'*''  •™"   i"?  ("rtioies  uecd  in  worship),  .ud  in  liiefouitk 

He  is  frequently  attended   by   bis  vahan  or 
vehicle,  the  hanasa  or  goose,  or  (as  some  allege) 
a  swan, --(Coleman^  Mythology  of  ^  HMUy 
|>*  6.^  Brahma  seems' especially  to  be  spokeuo( 
in  the   hymn,  on  the  sacrificial  ceremony  of 
Purnshamed'ha,  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Colo- 
broke  to ''  be  a  type  of  the  allegorical  immola- 
tion of  Narayana,  or  Brahma  in  that  character ." 
Brahma   and  Narayana  are   in  this  iostanoe 
identified :  and  from  the  circumstances  of  hav* 
ins:  Lalcshmi  as  his  wife,  and  bearing  the  at* 
tributes  of  Vishnu,-  as  above  described,  Nan* 
yana  is   also  unequivocally   identified  with  the 
preserving  power.     Krishna  indeed,  calls  hia- 
self  Narayana ;  at  least,  is  made  to  do  so  hf 
Jayadeva,   the    spirited   author  of  the  Giia 
Govinda   but,  perhaps,   at   the   pQSsent  day, 
every  hindu   holds    that   the  god   whom  be 
woos^ips  is  Narayana.     In  one  of  Krishna's 
tender  songs,   addressed  to  his  delightful  war 
tress,   the  following  is  the    burden, — *'6in 
short  raptures,  sweet  Radah  !  to  Narayana,  thy 
adorer,"— i!«.    ReB.   Art,    8.     The  names  of 
Brahma  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  Vishnu 
and    Siva,  who.  Are  said   to   have  a  thousand 
each.     Hiranya   Garbha  is  one  of  his  names. 
He  is   sometimes  called   Kamala  yoni,  ftt>tt 
kanud  th  e  lotus  and  yoni  the  female  organ,  (a 
type  of  Brahma,  or  the  creative  power),  the 
mystical  matrix,  into  which  is  inserted  the  equal* 
ly  mystical  linga  of  Siva.     Brahma,  aceordisg 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Vaishnavas  sprung  on  a 

Q  .  I  kamala,  or  lotus,  .^rom  the  navel   of  Visbnn. 

.       Sonnerat  mentions  (Voyage,   p.   5)    But  the  lotus,  considered  the  prime  of  aqiiatie 
tu   the  translation  whwh  Mr,  deMeffain    vegetables,  Ms  a  more  immediate  attribute  oC 


gions 

that  

ordered  to  be  made,  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
iemple  of  Sri  Eangam,  (during  the  time  be 
commanded  in  that  pagoda,  which  the  French 
iiad  turned  into  a  fort)  that  Brahma,  in  former 
*ime,  had    temples  the  same    as   Siva    and- _ 

Zl!^?!!'    /n"*    "'^    worshipped     separately,  I  are  the'wives  of  the"  hindu  god7'  Tosllihs 
*ut  the  foUowers  of  the  two  last    entirely  f  principal  and  several  of  the  secondary  deiUcs  of 
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Vishnu,  the  personification  of  water.  His  eoo- 
sort,  Lakshmi,  in  one  character,  sprang  from 
the  sea,  and  the  lotus,  being  also  the  embleni 
of  female  beauty,  is  peculiarly  sacred  to  her,  sDd' 
she  is  called  Kamala  or  iotua-like.    The  sacti 
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incamaiions  nf  the  principals,  wives  have  been 
asaizoed.    Except  }n  sex,  the  wives  exactly  re- 
present the  respective  lords,  being  their  energy 
or  active  power,— the  executors  of  their  divine 
will     The  Sacti  of  Brahma  is  Saraswati,  the 
goddess  of  Harmony  and  the  Arts.     Many  dei- 
ties hav» vehicles  or  Vahans,  and  that  of  Brahma 
.  and  of  his  Sacti,  is  the  swan  or  goose  called 
kanoia — (Moor).      Exclusive  adorers  of  this 
deity  and  temples  dedicated  to  him  do  not  now 
occur  perhaps  in  any  part  of  India  ;  at  the  same 
time  It  is  an   err^r  to.  suppose   that  public 
homs^  is  never  paid  to  him .   He  is  particularly 
reverenced  at  Pakher  in  Ajmer,  also  at  Bithur 
in  the  Doab  :  where,  at  the.  Brahmavarta  ghat, 
he  is  said  to  have  offered  an  Aswamheda  on^ 
eompleting  the  act  of  creation.     The  pin  of  his 
alipper  is  still  worshipped  there.     On  the  full 
of  the  moon  Agrahayana  (Nov.  and  Dec.)  a 
mela  or  meeting,  that  mixes  piety  with  profit, 
is  annually  held  at  that  placjp — (Wilfon).   But 
although  this  hindu  personification  of  the  crea- 
.live   power    has    no     temples    or    exclusive 
ntes  dedicated   to  him,  his   images   are  occn- 
aionally  placed   in  the  temples  of  other  gods 
and  along  with  their  rites  he  is  reverently  pro- 
pitiated by  offerings  and  invocations.     Accord- 
ing to  the  hindu  theology,  destruction  is  only 
reproduction  in  another  form :  and  thus  Brahma 
and  Siva  are  sometimes  found  almost  identified 
with  each  other  :  oftener,   however,  in  direct 
opposition  and  hostility.  Brahma  creates  ;  Siva 
destroys  -.  but  to  destroy  is  to  create  in  another 
form  :  Siva  and  Brahma  hence  coalesce.     In 
bindu    mythology,    therefore,   Brahma  is  the 
firit  of  the  three  great  personified   attributes  of 
Brahm  or  the  Supreme  being.  He  is  called  the 
firstof  the  gods,  framer  of  the  universe,  guardian 
of  the  world,    under    the    latter    character 
agreeing  with  Vishnu.     In  physics,  he  is  the 
representative  of  matter  generally,  from   him 
all  things  proceeded  and  in  him  pre-existed  the 
universe,    coonprehending    all  material   forms 
which  he  at  once  called  into  creation  or  arranged 
existence^  as   they  are  now    seen,   although* 
perpetually  changing  their  existence  by   the 
operatioR  of  the  reproductive  powers.     From 
his  mouth,  arm,   thigh  and  foot,    proceeded 
severally   the  priest,  the  warrior,  the  trader 
and  the  laborer,  and  theae   by   successive  re- 
production peopled  the  earth.    The  sun  sprang 
from    his    eyas,     and     the    moon    fron  '  his 
mind.     Red    is  the   colour   supposed  to    be 
peeuliar  to  the  creative  power  and  pictured 
of  Brahma  are  seen  of  that  colour.     Brahma  is 
asually  represented  with  four  faces,  said  to  re- 
present the  four  quarters  of  his  own  work  ; 
ind  sometimes  said  to  refer  to  a  supposed 
Bomber  of  elemental  of  which  he  composed  it : 
M  alio  to  the  yedas,  one  of  which  issued  from 
his  Mouth.  There  are  legends  of  his  having  for^ 
Mriy  had  Ave  heads,  one  having  been  cat  off 


by    Siva,   who.  is  himself  five-beaded.     Each 
'hindu  sect   worships  some  individual  deity  or  ■ 
two  or  more  eonjoiiied  ;  and  the  object  of  the 
worship  is  gifted  by  its  votary,  with  all  the 
attributes  of  the  Most  High  and  is  made  the 
source  whence   all   other  gods  emanate.     The 
sacti,  Saraswati,  the  spouse  of  Brahma,  is  des«' 
cribed  as  all-productive,  all-powerful,  and  all- 
wise.     Considering  the    learning,    subtilty  of 
mind  and   their  great  powers  of  thought,  the 
confusion     into    which    the    brahmans    have' 
allowed  their  religion  to   fall  is  most  desoredi-' 
table.     Brahma,  is  generally  believed  to  dwell 
in  Sutya  Lok,  surrounded  by  Kishi  and  minor 
gods,  and  to  be  employed  in  creating  men,  and 
in  recording  human  destiny. — Eevd-  W,  Taylor^ 
Hindoo  Theatre^  Vol,  II,  8onnerat*»  Voyages, 
p,  5.  Coleman  Mythology,   Moor  ParUheon, 

See   Akasanavi;    Brahm,    Hindoo,    Iswara, 
Inscriptions  p.  390,  Kama,  Kasambi,  Kashmir, 
Kuvera,    Lakshmi,  Lords  of  created  beings  ; ' 
Maha  Devi,  Menu,  Meru,  0*m,  Nandi,  Parama-  - 
hansa,     Priests,    Porana,    Bavana,    Rosaries, 
Sacta,   Saraswati,   Sherkun,   Sri  Sampradaya,  ■ 
Surya,   Vahan,    Veda,    Vidya,  Visva-Karma, 
Vishnu,  Vridbala,  Tavana.  ' 

BRAHMA  ACHARTA  :  Brahma  6upU  ; 
These  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  one  and  the 
same  astronomer,  and  the  inventor  of  the  system 
disclosed  in  the  Surya  Siddhatita  by  others  to 
be  two  distinct  commentators  of  that  Shastra. 
— Capt.  E.  Warren  Kola  Sanhtta. 

BRAHMADIUA  supposed  by  hindus  to 
be  the  first  created  beings  ;  but  in  their  cosnio- 
gonies,  their  origin  and  names  are  variously 
explained.  It  is  said,  in  the  Ins.  of  Menu, 
(Chap.  I.  V.  32  )  that  the  Almighty  Power, 
having 'divitled  his  own  substance,  became 
male  and  female  ;  and  from  that  female  pro- 
duced Viraj.  Viraj  produced  the  first  Menu, 
named  Swayambhuva :  lie,  the  ten  Brahmadica 
or  Prajapati,  whom  he  calls  ten  Lords  of 
Created  Beings  also  the  sons  of  Brahma. 
They  produced  seven  other  Menu,  whose* 
names  were  Swayambhuva,  Swarochesha,' 
Uttama,  Tamasa,  Uivata,  Ohacshusha,  and 
Satyavrata.  These  Menu  are,  by  some  au- 
thorities, said  to  have  produced  the*  seven 
Rishi  ;  butr  others  state  the  seven  Rishi  to 
have  sprang  immediately  from  Brahma  :  their 
names  are  Kasyapa,  Atri,  Vasishta,  Viswami« 
tra,  Gautama,  Jamadagni,  and  Bharadwaja*. 
(Wilfard.  As.  Res.  Foh  7.  p.  246.;  The 
Brahmadica  are  however,  according  to  Cole- 
man, named  Mariohi,  Atri,  Vasishta,  Palastia, 
Angiras,  Pulastia,  and  Critu.  Colonel  Wilford^ 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches  has  considered  the 
Brahmadica,  the  Menu,  and  the  Bishi,  tto  be 
sev^n  individuals  only.  The  names  of  some  ot 
the  Brahmadica  correspond  with  those  of  some 
ofi\Lt'BlXM,—06le.  Myth*  Hind,p.  8.  Ah 
account  of  Viraj,  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrok^i 
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from  ilie  white  Tajur  Veda, is  accompanied bj  his 
judicioaa  observations.  '*He,*'  (the  primeval 
being)  felt  no  delight ;  therefore  man  delights  not 
when  alone.  He  wished  the  eiistenoe  of 
another  ;  and  instantly  he  became  snch  as  is  man 
and  woman  in  mntual  embrace.  He  caused 
this,  his  own  self,  to  fall  in  twain  ;  and  thus 
became  a  husband  and  wife :  therefore  was  this 
body  so  separated,  as  it  were  an  imperfect 
moiety  of  himself.  This  blank,  therefore,  is 
completed  by  woman  ;  he  approached  her,  and 
thence  were  human  beings  prpduced.  '*  She 
reflected,  doubtingly, '  how  can  he,  having  pro- 
duced me  from  himself,  incest  uously  approach* 
me  P  I  will  now  assume  a  disguise.  *  She  be- 
oame  a  cow»  and  the  other  became  a  bull,  and 
approached  her,  and  the  issue  were  kine.  She 
was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  he  into  a  stag- 
lion  ;  one  was  turned  into  a  female  ass,  and  the 
other  into  a  mule  one :  in  this  manner  did  he 
create  every  pair  whatsoever,  even  the.  ants 
and  minutest  insect.'*  Another  account  makes 
Budra,  assist  ia  the  theogony.  Brahma 
said,  "  Rise  up,  0*Rudra  1  and  form  man  to 
govern  the  world."  Rudra  immediately 
obeyed  ;  he  began  the  work  ;  but  the  men  he 
made  were  fiercer  than  tigers,  having  nothing 
but  the  destructive  quality  in  their  composi- 
tion :  and  they  soon  destroyed  one  another ; 
for  anger  was  their  only  passion.  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Budra,  then  joined  their  different 
powers,  and  created  ten  men,  whose  names 
were  Nareda,  Daksha,  Vasishta,  Bhrigu,  Critu, 
Fulnha,  Pulastya,  Angira,  Atrt,  and  Marichi  • 
(that  is.  Reason,  lugonuity,  Emulation,  Hu- 
mility, Piety,  Pride,  Patience,  Charity,  Deceit^ 
Morality) :  the  general  name  of  whom  is  the 
Muni ;  Brahma  then  produced  Dherma.  Jus- 
tice, from  the  breast }  Adherma,  Iigustice, 
from  his  back  ;  Labha.  Appetite  or  Passion, 
from  his  lipS}  and  Kama,  Love  or  Desire, 
from  his  heart.  The  last  was  a  beautiful  fe- 
male, and  Brahma  looked  upon  her  with 
amorous  emotions  ;  but  the  Muni  telling  him 
she  was  his  own  daughter  he  shrunk  back,  and 
Ladjai  Shame,  a  blushing  virgin,  sprung  from 
him,  Brahma,  deeming  his  body  defiled  by 
its  emotions  towards  Kama,  purified  himself 
by  partially  changing  it  into  ten  females,  who 
were,  respectively  espoused  by  the  ten  Muni.— - 
Moor  J  Hindu  Fantheon,  p.  91.  Colebrooh. 
'  WUfard  Am.  Re$earch,  Vol.  V  p.  246.  CoU- 
man  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  8.  See 
Lords  of  Created  beings. 

BBAHM^A.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  tribe 
Bombyces.    SbC  Insecia. 

BBAHMA  KHAND.  A  pool  70  feet  by  30, 
twelve  days'  journey  up  the  Lohit,  into  which 
several  minor  streams  break  over,  a  precipice. 
It  ia  considered  by  hindus  a  spot  as  sftcred  as 
Gangotri. 


BRAHMA-LpKAM,  in  the  bnddhiim  of 
Ocylon,  the  highest  of  the  celestial  worlds 
siiteen  in  number.— iTarijy'f  EoMtemMoM- 
ckisM,  p.  434. 

BRAHMAN'.  This  is  written  brahmana,  bvt 
the  final  a  is  dropped  in  conversation.  A  brahmu 
is  of  the  priestly  tribe  of  the  hindui,  but  ill 
brahmans  are  not  priests*  **  The  prescribed 
duties  of  the  brahmans  are  peace,  aelf-restniot, 
seal,  purity,  patiencci  rectitude,  wisdom,  leiro* 
ing,  and  theology."  (Gita,  p.  ISU.j  An  if 
eient  name  was  Sarman,  the  Sarmana  of  the 
Greeks.  The  ordinary  application  of  the  word 
brahman  means  a  theoloirist,  or  divine,  and  ii 
derived  from  Brahm,  the  Divinity.  The  tern 
Pundit,  is  a  learned  brahman,  a  .philoiopbtf, 
from  Panditya*  philosophy.  Ward  in  his  wotk 
on  the  '  Literature  and  Mythology  of  lbs  Hin- 
doos,' mentions  the  confession  of  faith,  of  • 
brahmin/  which  he  gave  him,  '^  God  is  in? iiibk, 
ever  living,  glorious,  uncorropt,  wise,  the  enr 
blesied,  the  Almighty,  his  perfections  are  io- 
considerable  and  past  finding  out.  He  ruiei 
over  all,  destroys  all,  and  remaina  after  the  do- 
struction."— (^6'Aow  Okowjp.  4i.  ThePuru- 
sbasakta  4iymn  of  the  Rig- Veda  is  regmdod  by 
Sanscrit  scholars  as  of  late  introduction.  But 
in  it  occurs  the  passajce  descriptive  of  the  oii* 
i(in  of  brahmans  from  Brahma ;  the  brabmsn  wu 
his  mouth  ;  the  rajanya  was  made  his  armi,  the 
being  (called)  the  Vaisya,  he  waa  his  thigki; 
the  audra  sprang  from  hi«  feet.  According  to 
Bunsen,  brahmans  have  systematically  adulte- 
rated and  adjusted  the  early  history  of  Indifc 
(iii.  513.)  Brahmans  were  acquainted  with  tkt 
Talmud,  and  Sir  W.  Jonea  thought  that  Oene- 
sis  ii.  21-23,  is  referred  to  in  the  fom  of  Sin 
and  Parvati  known  as  Art' hanea?ari,  of  vhiob 
the  right  hand  half  is  Siva  and  on  the  left  hud 
Parvati. — {taylor.) 

There  are  ten  j^reat  divisions  of  BrakDiH, 
vis.,  five  Gour  brahmans,  the  Kanya-Knhbyi. 
Saraswat,  Gour,  Maitbala,  Uikala  :  and  five 
Dravidian  brahmans,  viz.,  Dravida,  Telisgi, 
Karnata,  Maharashtra,  and  Gnrjara.  Bat  thoit 
are  various  orders  of  brahmans,  the  chief  of 
which  in  Northern  India  are  the  Kuiena. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  brahmans  of  Iti<iu» 
are  confessedly  of  Arian  origin,  tall,  fsir,  rohuit 
men,  and  light  yellow  in  colour;  In  toathers 
India,  the  Brahmans  ai»  all  undoubtedly  del- 
cended  from  one  and  the  sam^  stock,  sad 
Sanscrit  is  their  proper  ancestral  tongue,  thcagb 
now  only  regarded  as  an  aooomplishBient  or  i 
professional  acquirement :  and  some  of  t^ 
priestly  brahmans  can  convene  in  ssnsent, 
although  they  use  the  vernacular  hugosge  w 
the  district  in  which  they  reside,  and  are  sty lod 
Dravida,  Kerala  aud  Kamatica  fcc»  Brahnaos 
with  refeience  to  the  language  of  thsir  adopted 
district.  The  various  brahminioal  tribes  svs  m 
much  separated  as  are  the  se?enl  castst  >e<MBi 
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bf  them  may  eat  together,  bat  they  do  not  in- 
termarry, and  the  first  approach  at  union  is 
seemingly  to  be  with  the  Mahratta  and  Guzerat 
brahmans,  amongst  whom  the  influence  of 
Suropean  knowledge  has  had  more,  effect  than 
upon  any  of  aU  the  other  races  in  India.  Good 
seed  has  fallen  there  on  a  good  soil,  and  from  a 
body  of  mendicants,  these  brahmans  have  be- 
«otne  active,  powerful  and  nseful  men. 

Various  ceremonies  are  attendant  upon  hindu 
boys  between  infancy  and  the  age  of  eight  years. 
After  that  age,  and   before  a   brahmin  bay  is 
fifteen,  it  is  imperative  upon  him  to  receive  the 
poUa,    2onnaar,   janavi    or  jhandiam^    the 
sacred  thread,  which   the  brahmins,  in   their 
secret  ceremonies-,     call    Yadnupavita.      The 
investiture,   after    a    variety  of    preliminary 
ceremonies  is  thus  performed.*    The  pities t  first 
,  offers  a  burnt  sacrifice,  and  Worships  the  sala- 
grama,  repeating   a  number  of  prayers.  *  The 
bov's    white   garments    are  then    taken   ofi; 
and  he  is  tiressed  in  yellow  ot  ted,  and  a  cloth 
is  brought  over  his  head,  that  no  Budra   may 
see  his  face  :  after  which  he   takea  in  his  riffht 
hand  a  branch  of  the  vilva,  ^gle  inarmelos, 
and  a  piece  of  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  pocket, 
and  places  the  branch   on   his  shoulder.     A 
poita  of  three  threads,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
sum,  .to  which  a  piece  of  decree  skin  is  fastened, 
is  suspended  from  tlie  boy's  left  shoulder,  fall- 
inir  under  his  right  arm,  during  the  reading  of 
the  incantations  or  invocations.     The  father  of 
the  boy  then  repeats   certain  formulas,  and  in 
a  low  voice,  pronounces  three  times,  the  Gaitri 
O'm  1  BhurbbuvH  ssuvSba,  0*m  I  Tatsa  vit'hru 
varenny&m,  B'hargo    dev^syft  dhimahi    dhiyo 
>ouaha  pracho  dayatl^.     O'm  !  Earth,  air  and 
heaven,  O^m  I      '*  Let  ils  meditate    On    the 
adorable  light  of  the    divine     Sun,    (ruler) 
iSaviiri)  may  it  guide  our  intellects.'*    After 
this  thQ  $uru  poita  is    taken    off,   and    the 
real  poUa,  or  sacred  thread,  put  on.     During 
this  ceremony  the  father  repeats  certain  formu- 
Ias;  the  suru  poiia  is  fastened  to  the  vilva 
staff,  shoes  are  put  on  the  boy^s  feet,  and  an 
umbrella  in  his  hand;   The  receiving  ofihtpoila 
isxonsidered  as  th^  second  birth  of  a  hindu, 
who  is  from  that  time  denominated  **  dwija"  or 
twice*born.'  A  brahmai^  boy  cannot  be  married 
till  he  has  received  the  poita.     The  sacred 
thread  must  be  made  by  a  religious  brahman. 
It  consists  of  three  strings,   each  ninety^if 
"hath"  (forty*eight  yards),  which  are  twisted 
together:  it  is  then  folded  into  three,  and 
agam  twisted  ;  these  a    second    time  folded 
into  the  same  number,  and  tied  at  each  end 
ia  luota.     It  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder 
(next    the  skin,  extending    half  way    down 
the  right  thigh)  by  the  Brahmans,    Ket^es,  i 


second  at  eleven,  and  the  Yaisya  at  tWehe 
The  period  may,  f^om  especial  causes^  be  de* 
ferred  ;  but  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be 
received   or  the   parties  resisting  it  become 
outoaate^^-- -(COZ0.  Mytk.  Hindi  pp^  154  and 
156.)     It  is  regarded  by  the.  Brahmans  as  of 
highly  mysterious  and  sacred  import ;  and  they 
do  not  oonsider  an.individual  as  fully  a  member 
of  his  class  until  he.  have  assumed  thia  holy 
emblem.    Of  these  zonara,  a  brahmau  wears 
four  \  the  other  privileged  tribes  but  three. 
Some   writers  call   this  the  brahmanical^  or 
priestly  or  sacerdotal  thread ;  but  not,  it  would 
appear,  in  strict  correctness  it  not  being  oonfin^- 
ed  even  to  the  priestly  tribe,  but  worn  by  three 
out  of  the  four  tribes  of  hindus  and  by  all  the 
five  sections  of  the  artisan  class,  the  goldsmith^ 
brasier,  blacksmith,  stone-cutter  and  carpenter : 
the  number  of  three  threads,  each  measuring 
ninety-sit  hands,  for  the  sacrificial  stringy  may 
haVe  some  mystical  allusion  to  the  ninety-six 
fixed   annual  sacrifices.    Tlie  number  three  i« 
mystical  with  almost  all  nations  ;  andj  with  the 
Hindus,  may  refer  to  the  same  source  as  the 
three  sacred  fires,  the  three  legs  of  Apni^  the 
triad  of  divine  powers,  &c.f  ninety-six  does  not 
arise  from  any   ordinary  process  of  three,  and 
seven,  and  two  ;  the  distinguishing  numbers  of 
Agni's  legs,  arms,  and  facest — {Mooffpage  879.) 
A  Kulin  brahman  can  marry  as  many  wives 
as  he  likes ;  but  there  are  certain  brahmans  in 
Bengal,  who  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  get- 
ting married  to  even  one  wife^  and  who  gene- 
rally spend  their  life  in  single  wretchedness* 
These  are  Bangshaja  brahmana  of  the  Shrotriya 
class.    While  a  Kulin  brahman  gets  for  every 
wife  that  he  marries  a  handsome  bribe,  a  Bang- 
shaja Shrotriya  brahman  has  to  pay  down  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  father  of  the  girl, 
whose  hand  he  seeks  to  obtain.    The  oonse^ 
quence  is  that,  owing  to  their  poverty,  numbeis 
of  Bangshaja  Shrotriya  brahmana  never  get 
married  at  ail.    To  remedy  this  evil,  in  Eastern 
Bengal  when,  in  any  village  the  number  of  unr* 
married  Shrotriya  becomes  inconveniently  Jarge, 
one  of  the  ghatak  of  the  place— those  under^ 
servants  of  Bidhata  who  take  a  prominent  part 
in  all  marriages — goea  to  Shrihatta  in  SyUiet. 
TherC)  With  the  assistance  of  his  agents  ia  the 
district,  and  by  means  whether  fai^  or  foul,  he 
procures  a  number  of  girla,  to  whom  he  holds 
out  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  settlement  ia  life* 
The  girls  may  not  all  be  brahman  girls— some 
of  them  may  be  of  the  Chandal  caste,  and  others 
may  be  young  widows  ;— but  whatever  may  be 
theif  castCi  character  and  antecedents  they  are 
huddled  together  in  a  boat,  often  15  or  16  ia 
number,  and  taken  to  the  ghaut  of  the  Shrotriya 
village.    Ther  faces  of  the  old  Shrotriya  bie^ 


ttd  Taisya  castes.,     The   first  are    usually  j  chelors  become  lighted  up  with  joy,  when  th«|r 
iamted.  with  it  at  eight  years  gf  age,  the    hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  hymeneal  boak    Jhe 
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sensation  which  these  bighly-favoured  boats 
create  ia  Eastern  Bengal,  is  infinitely  greater 
than  that  produced  in  Calcutta  by  the  orange- 
boats  of  Bylbeti  or  the  mango  boats  of  Malda. 
The  Bangshaja  bachelors  besiege  the  boat  in 
nnmbers.  Each  one  selects  a  girl  according 
to  his  taste ;  a  bargain  is  struck  with  the 
f;hattak  ;  and  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
marriage,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in 
the  ShastraSy  soon  follows.  The  plain-looking 
girl,  fox  whom  no  Shrotriya  may'nave  a  fancy, 
is  employed  as  a  maid-servant  either  of  the 
ghattak  himself,  or  of  any  other  who  may 
stand  in  need  of  her  services, 

Under  every  dynasty  and  Government  in 
India,  brahijaans  have  held  the  highest  executive 
ofioes  atike  in  the  civil  executive  and  in  the 
political  administration  of  the  country,  for,  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  learn- 
ing and  science  centred  in  them*  The  intro- 
duction, into  India,  by  the  British,  of  the 
western  forms  of  education,  and  the  system  of 
grauts-in-aid  to  schools,  however,  permitted, 
partieolarly  in  the  south  of  India,  all  the  Sudra, 
atid  Yesya  races  to  compete  with  the  brahmans 
who  have  been  largely  displaced  from  their 
former  exclusive  position,  though  they  are  still 
a  great  power  in  the  state.  There  is  ho  being 
more  aristocratic  in  his  ideas  than  the  secu- 
lar brahmin  or  priest,  who  deems  the  bare 
name  a  passport  to  respect.  The  Kulin  brah- 
man of  Bengal  piques  himself  upon  this  title 
of'  nobility  granted  by  the  last  Hindu  king 
of  Ganouj  (whence  they  migrated  to  Bengal), 
and  in  virtue  of  which  his  alliance  ia  matri- 
mony is  courted.  But,  although  Menu  has 
imposed  obligations  towards  the  brahmin  little 
short  of  adoration,  these  are  limited  to  the 
**  learned  in  the  Vedas  :**  he  classes  an  unlearn^ 
ed  brahman  with  '^  an  elephant  made  of  wood, 
or  an  antelope  of  leather  ;"  nullities,  save  in 
name. — (Tod^s  Bajasthan^  Vol,  I,p,  512.) 

Brahmans  were  held  in  great  disesteem  by 
the  Khatryas  of  the  Vedic  age :  but,  since  mauy 
hundred  years,  and  in  the  present  day  learned 
brahmans  are  always  much  respected  by  hindu 
men  of  wealth.  At  festivals,  weddings,  and 
feasts  for  the  dead,  they  are  invited  'to  the 
houses  of  -the  wealthy  are  feasted,  treated  with 
honor,  and  on  their  departure  receive  gifts 
of  value.  These  presents  vaiy  with  the  branch 
of  science  in  which  they  excel,  with  their  re- 
putation for  learning,  the  public  esteein  in 
which  they  are  held,  the  number  of  their 
scholars,  and  the  fame  of  their  school.  The 
presents  include  dresses,  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
ornaments  of  numerous  kinds,  food,  and  also 
money.  A  man  of  learning  often  takes  one  or 
more  of  his  scholars  to  such  assemblies,  both 
Id  enhanott  his  own  reputation,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  xespeetable  society :  and'  the  students  1 


also  obtain  a  share  of  the  presents.  From  gifti 
of  this  kind  the  larger  number  both  of  teachen 
and  students  in  the  hindu  schools  of  learoisg 
are  supported^  their  food  procured,  and  their 
house  accommodation  provided.  Tola!>,  or  natiie 
colleges,  of  this  kind,  are  scattered  all  orer 
the  province  of  Bengal ;  and  one  or  mon 
may  be  found  in  all  the  great  villages.  The 
zillah  of  Burdwan,  for  example,  though  not 
particularly  celebrated  for  learning,  contaioed, 
a  few  years  ago,  190  Sanskrit  schools  and  1 350 
students.  Some  places  are  more  celebrated  u 
seats  of  learning  than  others.  In  North  India, 
for  instance,  Nuddea,  Santipur,  Tirhoot,  and 
above  all  Benares,  cuntain  a  large  number  of 
''colleges"  in  South  India^  they  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Tanjore  and  Madui. 
These  schools  are  divided  into  three  dasies : 
those  wherein  general  literature  is  studied ;  the 
schools  of  law  •  and  those  of  philosophy.  1b 
the  first  the  subject  matter  of  study  embraces 
grammar,  lexicology,  poetical  worksr  and  rbeto* 
ric. — idulleri's  HinSu  FhUosophy^  ^.1041. 


Adisnr,  the  founder  of  the  Sen  dynastj, 
brought  from  Kanouj  five  Sagnic  braboians  of 
the  tribes  or  gotra  Sanhila,  Kashyapa,  Vatsa, 
Saverna  and  Bharudwaja.  Several  Sudra  fami* 
lies,  Ghose  Bhose,  Dutt,  Guha,  Mittra,  &c.  ae* 
companied  them  and  these  take  the  position  of 
Kulin  Kaists.  In  the  reign  of  BuUalSen,  about 
284  years  before  the  mahomedan  invasion,  all 
these  Kulin  brahmans  and  Kulin  sudras  had 
greatly  increased,  and  though  degenerated  ii 
learning  they  arrogated  to  themselves  a  position 
above  all  the  Sapta  sali  or  aboriginal  brahmans 
and  BuUalSen  enobled  these  brahmans  by  giving 
to  them  the  title  of  Kulin*.  The  Kulin  brahioia 
subsequently  consented  to  marry  the  dauuhten 
of  the  aboriginal  brahman,  who  eagerly  seek  al- 
liances with  the  Kulin,  and  the  Kblin  hare 
taken  advantage  of  this  and  have  established  a 
scale  of  fees  for  condescending  to  accept  a 
daughter  of  an  inferior.  They  marry  gold.  Of 
the  Kayaits  who  came  from  Kanouj  Bhoee 
Ghose  and  Mittra  were  enobled  by  Bullal  Siogj 
into  Kulin  Kayats,  Dass,  Day,  Dutt,  Guha,  KbTi 
Paulit,  Sen  and  Sing  hold  a  second  rank. 

Kulin  brahmin  women  are  married  with  diffi- 
culty and  generally  to  aged  men.  In  1868, 
there  were  1 1  Kulin  men  in  Hooghly  and  1  i& 
Burdwan,  each  of  whom  had  contracted  ^0  to 
80  marriages  ;-^24  in  Hooghly  and  12  inBurd- 
wan,  who  had  contracted  from  20  to  50  ma^ 
liages  and  48  in  Hooghly  and  30  in  BordwaD, 
who  had  contracted  betvceen  10  and  30  mar- 
riages.  Kulinism  is  thus  a  great  polyfamie 
institution,  and  a  few  Kulin  women  have  beoooe 
prostitutes.  In  1867,  the  abolition  of  this 
polygamy  was  contemplated  and  will  doDbtlcss 
soon  be  carried  out— ^Ccrf.  Btv.^  Hay^  1868. 
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Agnihotm  bfulinlans,  are  the  remnant  of  the 
worshippers  of  Agni,  who  still  preserve  the 
family  i&re,  bat  in  other  respects  conform  to 
lome  mode  of  popular  hinda  devotion.  Accord- 
ing  to  prescribed  mle,  where  a  perpetual  flame 
is  maintained,  it  is  used  to  light  the  fire  round 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  step  at  the 
marriage  oerfmony,  and  the  funeral  pile  of 
either  ;  bat  the  household  fire  is  preserved  only 
l)y  this  particular  sect,  the  Agnihotra,  and  the 
great  bo(fy  of  the  people  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  this  ease  they  distinguish  between 
the  sources  whence  they  obtain  the  kindling 
flame  accofding  to  the  purposes  of  its  application 
and  the  fire  of  the  marriage  rite  is  taken  from 
the  hearth  of  a  respectable  person,  or  from  a 
fire  lighted  on  some  auspicious  occasion,  whilst 
for  the  funeral  pile  **  any  unpolluted  fire  may 
be  used.  It  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  taking 
it  from  another  pile,  or  from  the  abode  of  an 
out-east,  of  a  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
executioners,  of  a  woman  who  has  lately  borne 
a  child,  or  of  any  person  who  is  andean. 

Agnikula,  is  a   supposed  Scythic  race  whom 
the  brahmans,  in  order  to  oppose  the  buddhists, 
formed  into  a  religious  eonfederacy.    Aradhya 
is  a  dass  of  brahmans  who  profess  the  Jangam 
creed  but  adhere  to  their  caste  views.  In  other 
sects  of  hindus,  the  brahman  uniformly  takes 
precedence  of  other  castes.     But  among  the 
Jangam  or  Vira  Saiva,  he  is  degraded  beneath 
all   others.      Hence,   there  is     a    perpetual 
fend  between    the  Aradhya  Brahman  and  the 
Jangams   who  (unless  at  funerals  where    all 
are  bound  to  assist),  treat  these  brahmins  with 
contempt.    (  Brown  on  the  Creed  and  Customs 
and  Literature  of  the  Jangams^  p.  8.)     The 
inviolability    of     a    brahman  and    the     sin 
attached  to*  causing  the  death  of  one,  in  any 
way,  18  inseparuble,  and   to  this,   according  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  may  be  traced  "  the  practice 
called   dharna,  which  was  formerly  familiar  at 
Benares,  and    may  be  translated   captum  or 
^irrest*^     It  is  used   by  the   brahmans  to  gain 
a  point  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any 
other  means  ;  and  the  process  is  as  follows  :— 
The  brahman    who  adopts   this  expedient  for 
the  purpose  mentioned,  prooeeds  to  the  door  or 
house  of  the  person  against  whom  it   is  direct- 
ed, or   wherever  he  may  most  conveniently 
intercept  him.    He  there  sits  down  iii  dharna, 
with  poison  or  a  poignard,  or  some  other  in* 
stnimenfof  suicide  in  his  hand,  and  threaten- 
ing to  use  it  if  his  adversary  should  attempt  to 
molest  or  pass  him,  he  thus  completely  arrests 
him.    In  this  situation  the  brahman  fasts ;  and 
by  the  rigor  of  the  etiquette,  which  is  rarely  in«* 
innged,  the   unfortunate  object  of  his  arrest 
<Hight  also  to  fast»  and  thus  they  both  remain 
natil  the  institntor  of  the  dharna  obtains  satis- 
f«e|Ion.  Id  this,  as  he  seldom  makei  the  Uttempt 


without  resolution  to  persevere,  he  rarely  fails  • 
for  if  the  party  thus  arrested  were  to  suflfer  the 
brahman  sitting  in  dhema  to  perish  by  hunger^ 
the  sin  would  for  ever  be  upon  his  head.  This 
practice  has  become  almost  unheard  of  in  late 
years,  but  formerly  the  interference  of  British 
courts  have  often  proved  insufficient  to  check  it, 
as  it  had  been  deemed  in  general  most  prudent 
to  avoid  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  ooerdon, 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  first  appearance 
of  it  might  drive  the  sitter  in  dherna  to  suicide. 
The  discredit  of  the  act  would  not  only  fall 
apon  the  officers  of  justice,  but  apon  the 
government  itself.  The  practice  of  sitting  in 
dherna  was  not  confined  to  brahman  mea 
only,  which  the  following  instance  will  exem* 
plify.  It  was  adopted  by  Benoo  Bhai,  the 
widow  of  a  man  of  the  brahminical  tribe,  who 
had  a  litigation  with  her  brother-in-law,  Bal- 
Kishen,  which  was  tried  by  arbitration,  and.  the 
trial  and  sentence  were  revised  by  the  court  of 
justice  at  Benares,  and  again  in  appeal.  The 
suit  of  Benoo  involved  a  claim  of  property  and 
a  consideration  of  caste,  which  her  antagonist 
declared  she  had  forfeited.  (Cole.  Myth.  Hind*  p, 
148.)  Another  practice  of  a  very  singular  and 
cniel  nature,  now  unknown,  was  called  erecting 
a  '^  koor,"  This  term  is  explained  to  meaa 
a  circular  pile  of  wood  which  is  prepared  ready 
for  conflagration.  Upon  this,  sometimes  a 
cow,  and  sometimes  an  old  woman  was  placed 
by  the  constructors  of  pile,  and  the  whole  was 
consumed  together.  The  object  of  this  prao« 
tioe  was  to  intimidate  the  ofiicers  of  Govern- 
ment, or  others,  from  importunate  demands,  as 
the  e£feot  of  the  sacrifice  is  supposed  to  involve 
in  great-  sin  the  person  whose  conduct  forces 
the  constructor  of  the  koor  to'  this  expedient* 
(Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  148.)  The  majority  of 
brahmans  may,  and  do,  eat  animal  food  : 
priests,  while  officiating  as  such,  perhaps  do 
not«  For  although  all  priests  are  brahmans, 
all  brahmans  are  not  priests :  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  the  tribe  of  Levi  furnished  the  priest- 
hood, so  among  hindns,  it  is  furnished  from 
that  of  brahmans,  p^  860.  145, 148.  O^ieaian. 
*— All  Brahmans  burn  all  their  dead,  above  one 
year  of  age ;  women  are  burned  with  dothea 
on. — Brown  on  iheJungums^  Bunsen  E^ptf 
iU,  613.  Chow  OhoWyp.  44.  Mvllen*s  Hindu 
Philosophy, p.  10  4k Hi  Coleman* s Mythology i 
Calcutta  Beview,  To^s  Bajoithan^ .  Vol,  I,  p. 
512.  See  Chq)ang  i  Chetang  ;  Kalusa  ;  Kan- 
deh  Rao  ;  Hindoo  ;  Kummaler  ;  India  ;  In- 
scriptions, p.  38d.  Lakshmi ;  Lustral  ceremo* 
nies  ;  Mann  ;  Poita  or  Zonar;  Parrati ;  Pura^ 
nas  ;  Salagrama  ;  Sutra  ;  Bajpoot ;  Sanyasi  ; 
Shamanism ;  Tripati  ;  Sakya  muni ;  Vishnu  ; 
Tug-Byasa,'  Zonar. 

BRAHMAN  A.    Sanscrit    prose    works,  of 
later  date  than  the  Veda,  the  oldest   is  the 
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Athareyii,  which  has  much  histdrical  informa- 
tion. The  several  Brahm&na  are  chiefly  litur- 
gical and  legendary,  and  in  the  various  Upani- 
shad,  passing  into  the  rationalized  state,  and 
becoming  metaphysical  and  mystical.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  two  sets  of  opinions  more 
absolutely  irreconcileable  than  Yedic  hymns 
rand  Vedantic  philosophy.  The  sotra  (aphor- 
isms) or  Brahmasutra,  the  chief  authorities  of 
tfce  pantheistic  Yedanta  school,  though  much 
later  than  the  rest,  are  still  neumonics,  as  also 
is  the  Yaiseshka  or  atomic  school  of  Kanada, 
This  supplementary  mass  of  Vedic  literature 
indttding  philosophy,  commentaries,  aphorisms, 
ke*f  might  furnish  occupation  for  a  long  and 
laborious  life.  The  Elig-Veda  Sanhita  is  the 
oldest  book  known  to  the  hindoos  and  certainly 
one  of  the  oldest  hooks  in  the  world.  Each 
hymn  is  called  a  BtnHa^  of  which  there  are 
about  a  thousand,  arranged  into  eight  Ashtaka 
or  JiAattJa,  of  unequal  extentv  Another  divi- 
sion is  into  ten  Mandala,  subrdivided  into  a 
hundred  Anuvaka.  Sach  hymn  has  a  Bishi 
or  inspired  writer  for  its  author.  Portions  of 
the  Big-Y(kla  have  been  translated  by  the  late 
F.  Bosen,  the  late  M.  Langlois,  and  by  Pro- 
IsBsor  Wilson,  whose  labours  haye  given  us 
four  Ashhata^  containing  502  hymns*  And 
Dr.  MuUer  is  producing  a  complete  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  Government.  The  8,000 
pages  of  large  quarto  which  had  already  ap- 
peared)  embraced  little.more  than  half  the  San- 
hita with  Say  ana's  Commentary.  The  language 
of  the  Veda  is  not  Sanscrit  in  the  strictest* 
sense  of  the  •  term,  but  there  is  not  suQoient 
difference  between  it  and  classical  Sanscrit,  to 
authorise  its  being  called  a  separate  language. 
The  difference 'i^  not  so  great  as  between 
Anglo-Saxon  and  modern  English,  but  it  is 
creator  than  between  the  Greek  of  Homer  and 
Demosthenes,  The  names  of  the  Eiski  or  com- 
posers are  not  always  given  in  the  body  of  the 
hymns,  and  there  is  nothing  to  guide  the 
historian  or  chronologist  as  to  their  dates. 
Nevertheless,  good  scholars  are  of  opinion  that 
Yedic  hymns  were  composed  mostly  about  fif- 
teen oenturies  before  Christ,  but  not  committed 
to  wiitingi  and  therefore  not  collected  until  the 
eighth  oentury,  B.  C, 

BRAHMANABAD.  The  capitalof  lowerSind 
in  the  time  of  the  dynasties  that  preceded  the 
Arabs,  and  supposed  to  be  the  modem 
Hyderabad  :l)utit  seems  to  have  intermediate! jr 
botne  the  name  of  Mansura,  after  the  Arab  con- 
quest.—i^tof. 


BRAHMAN Y  DUCK  or  QOOSE,  Caem 
Tutila. 

BRAHMANY  KITE.  In  the  PeniDSttla  o( 
India,  the  name  given  to  the  Halioetus  Pooti- 
cerianus  or  Haliastur  Indus.  It  receives  iU 
name  from  Europeans  because  brahmans  tnd 
religious  hindus  worship  it,  and  regard  itn 
the  type  or  vahan  of  Vishnu^  It  is  often  fed 
by  hindus  on  whose  call  of  "  Haril  Uiril 
the  birds  assemble  and  animal  food  is  tossed 
to  them.  The  birds  are  expert  fisheis.  See 
Birds  ;  Garuda  ;  Serpent ;  Vahan. 

BBAHMANISM.  Early  writers  on  the  re- 
ligiouB  of  India  who  drew  theiv  information  ex* 
clusively  from  Sanscrit  and  BrahmanicalsoorocS) 
amongst  whom  was  Klaproth,  inclinjs  to  faToir 
the  pretensions  of  brabmanism  as  more  aocie&t 
than  buddhism,  but  in  later  times  the  traniii-- 
tions  of  the  Pali  records  and  other  sacred 
volumes  of  buddhism  in  western  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Nepal,  have  inclined  the  preponderance  of 
opinion,  in  favour  of  the  superior  antiquity  of 
.buddhism,  at  latest,  a  contemporaneous  derelop- 
ment,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  brahmani.  A 
summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
superior  antiquity  of  buddhism  will  be  foood 
in  the  ''  notes"*  fcc,  by  Colonel  Sykes,  in  the 
12th  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Journali  and  in  the 
'  Essai  .sur  I'origine  des  Princi-paux  Peo- 
ples Anciens'y  par  E.  L.  M.  Maupied,  Cbaf). 
YIIL  The  arguments  on  the  side  of  tboae 
who  look  on  Brabmanism  as  the  original, 
are  given  by  Mountstuart  Elphinetone  in  bi 
*  History,  of  India/  Vol.  I.  b.  II.  c.  4, '« Ad. 
mttting  the  common  origin  of  the  two  sjatenUi 
which  the  similarity  of  their  fundamental  tejKU 
would  seem  to  prove,  the  weight  of  argument, 
he  says,  '*  appears  to  lean  to  the  side  of  tbe 
brahmins  ;  and  an  additional  reason  may  Fe^ 
haps  be  drawn  from  the  improbability  that  the 
Baudha  system  could  ever  have  been  an  ori- 
ginal one,"  But,  he  continues,  "  the  hiode 
religion  presents  a  more  natural  cotfrse :  it  raie 
from  the  worship  of  nature  to  .theism  ;  n^ 
then  declined  into  scepticism  with  the  leaned, 
and  man-worship,  with  the  vulgar.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Sankya  school 'of  philosophen 
seem  reflected  in  the  Atheism  of  Baudhi; 
while  the  herofworship  of  the  common  hindus, 
and  their  extravagant  veneration  for  religipQi 
ascetics,  are  much  akin  to  the  deificatioQ  of 
saints  among  the  Baudhas.  (History  «/ 
India,  Vol.  /.,  h.  IL,  e.  4.)  The  Ber, 
Mr,  Gogerly,  says  the  sacred  buddhist  boob 
in  Ceylon  expressly  demonstrate  that  it» 
doctrines'  had  been  preached  by.  the  twenty-fov 
Buddhists  who  had  lived  in  succession  prior  to 


BBAHMANDA,  the  mundane  egg,  created _ 

by  Brahma;  also  the  visible  sky,  which  is  sup-  I  Qotama'or  Sakya^  in 'periodsTncredibly  remote, 
posed  to  be  the  shell  of  this  egg.  See  Brahma  ;  5^^  th^t  ^^^  y^^^^  entirely  disappeared  at  the 
Veda.  I  time  of  Gotama's  birth,  bo  that  he  re-discoyer^ 

BBAHUANDA  PUBANA.    See  Meru«      led  the  whol^«  and  revived aa  extiogaished 01 
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nearly  extinct  school  of  philoeophy.    (Notes 
pn  Buddhism  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Uogerly,   Ap- 
pendix to  Lee'a  translation  of  Bibey.ro,  p.  265. 
quoted  in  Teanmfs  Ckristiamty  of  Ceylon^  p. 
197.     Fa  Hian,  the  Chinese  priest  of  Buddha, 
who  travelled  through  Tariary  to  India  and 
Ceylon  4n   the  fourth   and   fifth  centuries  de- 
clares that  in  the  whole  of  that  vast  route, 
including  Affghanistan  and  Bokhara,  he  found 
a  Buddhist  people  and   dynasty,  with   tradi- 
tions of  its  endurance  for  the  preceding  thou- 
sand years.     '^  As  to  Hindostan  itself,  he  says, 
from  the  time  of  leaving  the  deserts  (of  Jay- 
selmeer  and  Bekaneer)  and  the  river  (Jumna) 
to  the  west,  all  the  hmgs  of  the  different  Jcmg^ 
dams  in  India  arefirrriy  attached  to  the  law 
of  Buddhuy  and  when  they  do  honour  to  the 
ecclesiastics  they  take  off  their  diadems.*— (iS'tf^ 
aUo  Jiaupied,  Estai  sur  VOrigine  des  Prmd- 
paux  Peoples  Jndetu,  Chap.  JX  p.   209.) 
Brahmanism  is,  at  present,  synonimous  with 
hindnism,  and  the  brahmanical  religionists  are 
of  three  chuses,  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  of 
9iva  and  the  Sakta  or  those  who  worship  the 
fenaale  energies  of  gods.     But  it  seems  to  have 
«been  gradually  brought  to  its  present  condition 
and  is  in  some   places   a   nature-worship,   in 
others  an  idolatry,  in  others  a  hero-worship,  in 
others  a  physiology  or  a  philosophy,  perhaps, 
in  all,  a  spirit  worship.   Bunsen  says  (iii.  516-) 
this  worship  by  tlie   Arian  fmmigrants  and  the 
instHntion  of  castes  seems  to  have  commenced 
after  they  crossed  the  Sutlej  river,  and  the  origi- 
nal seat   of  this  worship   extended  from   the 
Indus  to  this  Ganges  and  to  Bengal  (Behar). 
He    adds   that  brahmans,   after  crossing  the 
8a tie/,  introduced  diva  and  other  deities  and 
threw*  those  of  the  Vedic  period  into  the  shade. 
According  to  Bunsen,  it  was  about  the  year 
8000  B.  C,  that  the  schism  took  place  amongst 
the  Arians,  when  all  India  ikist  of  the  Butlej 
adopted  brahminism  and  the  religious  views, 
forms  and  habits  of  Bactria  were  for  ever  aban- 
doned.    According  to  Mann  (the  first  book  of  I  the   existence   of  a  God ;   one  is  termed  the 


Brahniinism  is  at  present  divided  into  several 
branches,  each,  of  which  has  many  sub-divisions. 

The  following  are  the  three  principal 
branches  ;  Ist,  Vedantiem,  so  named  af(er  the 
Vedanta  of  Yyasa.  It  has  few  adherents,  con- 
sisting of  some  philosophical  brahmins.  Of 
'the  thousands  of  temples  in  India  consecrated 
to  Yarious  deities,  only  one  is  consecrated  to 
this  doctrine,  in  which  Brahma  is  worshipped 
alone* 

2n</,  rw^wteim.— This  dofttrine  raises  the 
second  person  of  the  Hindu  Traid  (Vishnu)  tq 
the  highest  place,  and  adores  his  -different 
avatars,  together  with  a  multitude  of  other 
deiiies,  powers  of  nature,  and  mythical  per- 
sons.    Its  professors  are  styled  Vaishnava. 

ZrdfSivaisra. — This  doctrine  places  the  third 
person  of  the  Hindu  Triad  (Siva)  highest  in  the 
rank  of  the  gods.  The  professors  of  this  doc^ 
trine  call  themselves  Baiva  and  their  number 
amounts  to  many  millions  more  than  the  pro- 
fessors of  Yishnuism.  Although  Siva  is  the 
God  of  destruction,  he  is  also  the  God  of  Pro- 
duction, considered  with  respect  to  the  idea, 
which  ever  pervades  the  doctrine  of  Brahma, 
namely,  that  death  is  but  the  re- commencement 
of  a  new  life. 

Sanhhya  system  of  Philosophy, — ^The  Hindu 
system  of  Philosophy  termed  Sankhya,  was 
apparently  the  earliest  of  all  the  systems  that 
preceded  the  really  Philosophic  age  of  the 
Hindu  Schools.     Its   author  is  -said   to  have 

« 

been  Kapila  who  is  asserted  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Brahma,  and  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu ; 
he  is  numbered  among  the  seven  great  saints, . 
and  many  marvels  are  ascjribed  to  him.  While 
using  Vedic  notions,  he,  in  the  main,  departed 
from  Vedic  theories,  and  in  all  important  partis 
culars  comeS  -  to  conclusions  diametrically  op« 
posed  to  what  the  Vedas  teach. 

The  Sankhya   system    contains  two  grand 
divisions,   which  differ  on  the  vital  question  of 


rhich  was  composed  but  little  antecedent  to  the 
Christian  era)  the  world  had  passed  through  four 
jogas^  when  brahmanism  was  introduced  ;  and 
the  brahmanism  of  the  Sanscrit  books  is' the  my- 
tbioo-pantheistic  form  of  Vedic  naturalism. 
Brahmanism  is  usually  underfttood  to  be  the 
later  development  and*  corruption  of  the  ancient 
Tedio  faith.  Bunsen,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  region  of  the  Indus  still  retains  the  nature- 
worahip  of  -Vedism,  while  southern  India  and 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  have  long  fallen  into 
BrBfamairism.  Brahmanism  is  accommodating 
to  any  thing  that  paftakes  of  idol-worship  ; 
omilarly  as  a  Roman  would  wotship  Isis  and 
Osiris,  so  a  hindii  makes  offerings  to  apotheo- 
sized mahomedaas,  such  as  Shaikh  Sadu,  Ghazi 
Jfian  and  Shaik  Madar  in  northern  India, 


Seswara  Sankhya  that  which  owns  a  God ;  the 
other  ii  called  Niriswara  Sankhya  or  that  which 
denies  the  very  existence  of  a  God  ;  the  latter 
was  Kapila's  system  ;  a  system  at  that  time 
entirely  new,  it  taught  that  there  were  two  pri- 
mary agencies '  nattire'  or  *  matter'  and  *  souls'; 
but  that  there  was  -no  Supreme  Being.'  He 
asserts  as  follows  ; '  souls'  have  existed  in  multi<* 
tudes  from  eternity,  by  their  side  *  stands 
nature  or  matter  ;'  for  eternal  ages  the  two  re- 
mained separate  ;  at  length  they  became  unit- 
ed, and  tlie  universe  in  all '  its  forms  was  de« 
veloped  from  their  union*' 

The  object  of  the  Sankhya,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  branches  of  hindu  philosophy,  is  the  re- 
moval of  human  pain  by  the  final  and  com- 
plete liberation  of  the  iodividual  soul.  The  San-* 
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kbya  tyfliem  has  twenty-fire  principles  to 
which  the  soul  must  apply  itself  as  objects  of 
knowledge,  and  in  respect  to  which  true  wis- 
dom is  to  be  acquired.    They  are ; 

Ist.-V-Nature,  termed  *  Pradhan'  or  chief* 
from  being  the  universal  material  cause,  the 
prime  cause  of  all  things. 

2nd. — Intelligence,  the  first  product  of  na- 
turCi  increate,  prolific,  itself  productive  of  others. 

3rd. — Self-consciousness,  its  peculiar  func- 
tion is  the  recognition  of  the  soul  in  its  yarious 
states,  it  is  the  product  of  intelligence,  and  it- 
self produces. 

4th. — Sth.  Five  principles,  subtle  particles  or 
atoms  of  things.  These  are  imperceptible  to 
the  gross  senses  of  human  beings,  but  may  be 
known  by  superior  intelligence  ;  then  follow. 

9th*- 19th.  The  organs  of  sense  and  ac- 
tion, of  vhich  ten  are  external  and  one  is  in- 
ternal. The  organs  of  sense  are  five  ;  the  or- 
gans of  action  are  five.  The  mind  serves  both 
for  sense  and  action. 

20th— 24th'  are  five  elements  produced  from 
the  five  subtle  particles. 

1st.  —Ether  J  this  has  the  property  of  audible- 
nesff,  being  the  instrument  of  sound. 

2nd. — Air-;  which  has  two  properties  }  it  is 
audible,  and  it  can  also  be  touched. 

3rd.— Fire  ;  this  has  three  properties,  audi- 
bility, tangibility,  and  cobur. 

4sih0rr^^^f  >  possessed  of  four  properties, 
audibility,  tangibility,  colour  and  taste. 

6lh. — Earth;  possessed  of  five  properties, 
audibility,  tangibility,  colour,  taste  and  smell. 

25th. — The  last  principle  is  soul  s  like  nature 
it  is  not  produced  but  is  eternal,  but  unlike 
nature  it  produces  nothing  from  itself ;  it  is 
multitudinous,  indiridual,  sensitive,  eternal, 
immateridL 

The  great  error  then  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
this  Simkhya  system  is,  that  the  products  of 
matter  and  mind  are  blended  and  confounded 
together. 

Nyaya  Puihsophy, — The  next  system  is 
that  attributed  to  Gkmtama,  namely,  the  Nyaya 
system,  which  considers  by  means  of  subtle  and 
logical  argument,  the  true  mode  of  inquiring 
after  truth  }  and  has  surveyed  the  whole  field 
of  this  argument  more  exactly  and  completely 
than  any  other  of  the  hindu  systems. 

The  first  inquiry  of  this  system  is  what  is 
the  way  to  attain  perfect  beatitude?  and  the 
answer  given  is  *  that  deliverance  is  only  to  be 
secured  by  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

It  then  proceeds  to  examine  what  instru- 
ments are  best  adapted  for  the  acquisition  of 
that  deliverance,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
t^hat  they  are  four  in  number,  namely,  percep- 
tion, inference,  comparisou  and  testimony. 

It  then  minutely  examines  the  various  ob- 
jects  of   knowledge,  which  are  required  to  be* 


proved  and  known  ;  which  objects  are  twelve  in 
number :  soul,  body,  sense,  object,  lEnowLedge^ 
the  mind,  activity,  fault,  traBsmigraHdii,  frnit, 
pain  and  beatitude. 

Vedanta  sy$tem>  of  phUoMph^, — We  now 
come  to  the  Vedantic  system,  whieh  makes  its 
appearance  in  three  stages  of  development.  The 
germs  of  this  philosophy  and  even  its  prineipil 
doctrines  are  contained  in  the  firahmana  books 
of  the  Yedas  ;  then  it  is  seen  in  a-  more  com- 
plete form  in  the  Sutras  of  Vyasa;  and  lastly, 
this  philosophy  is  recorded  in  the  great  com- 
mentaries which  eminent  scholars  have  written 
upon  the  original  authorities. 

The  voice  of  hindu  antiquity  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  Vedantic  system  to  the  sage  Bada- 
rayan,  otherwise  named  Veda-Vyasa.  The 
manner  of  his  birth  is  thus  described  in  oae  of 
the  works  attributed  to  him, 

'  Qf  blHli  and  death,  a  mi^ltlpllcity  of  nab  ii  to  be  Iufcrreli' 

'  Transmi^raiian  of  touU  ;*  the  fact  of 
transmii<ration  none  of  the  systems  dispute,  it 
is  allowed  by  all ;  as  a  man  casts  off  his  old 
garments,  and  puts  on  new  ones,  so  that  soul 
having  left  its  old  '  mortal  frame,  enters  into 
another  which  is  now.' — Elphintione^B  Hiiiory* 
of  India.  Buruen's  Egypts  place>  Tod^4  Bar 
Jasthan^  Vol.  I.  p.  26.  TennarU^s  ChritUaniifi 
in  Ceyhn^p.  199. 

BRAHMANY,  a  former  kingdom  of  the 
Dekban«  It  had  several  sovereigns,  Husaaia 
Gangavi,  Brahmani,  ascended  the  throne  A.  IX 
1847  and  died  A.  D.  IS58.  His  son  Maho< 
med  attacked  Telingana  and  VijiaDagar  and 
died  in  1376 

Hussain  Gangavi  Brahmani  1347-1^58 

Mahomed         „  ,^  1858-137S 

MigahidShah  „  „  1875—1379 

The  last  king  was  Mahomed  Shah  who  aaoend* 
ed  the  throne  A.  D.  1482,  and  reigned  87  7cu»» 
in  which  period,  the  kingdom  broke  up  into  fiva 
independant'  states,  via.  Bejapore,  under  AJi 
Adal  Shah  ;  Ahmednnggur  by  Ahmed  NisaoH 
Sh^h  ;  Berar,  by  Amadul-mulk  ;  Goleonda  by 
K;uliKutub  Shah,  and  Bed  by  Ahmed  Band. 
These  states  continued  for  150  years  iness* 
santly  at  war  with  each  other,  from  which  the 
country  was  so  destroyed  that  portions  of  it 
long  lay  waste,  and  even  yet,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  sparsely  peopled  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

BRAHMINT,  a  river  of  Orissa  rises  in  the 
Palamow  Uble-land,  lat.  23«  26*  Ion.  84?  IS* 
runs  S.  E ,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near 
Ft.  Palmyras.  Length,  410  miles« 

BBAHMAPUBI.  A  town  on  the  Bhima 
river.     See  India,  p.  824. 

BRAHMAPUTHA,  a  rive*  of  the  N.  K.  of 
India,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  BengaL 

The  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  proper  may 
e  assigned  to  Lat.  N.  88^  S2i%  and  Long. 
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E;  Or.  %T  80*.  The  first  snow  co?ered 
mountains  ^  occur  in  Lat.  N.  28i^«  The 
Brahmapatfa  is  called  by  the  Tibetants  ZayS- 
chuy  after  the  province  Zayo,  through  which  it 
iovB^  the  Mishmi  and  Singpho  give  it  the 
name  of  Talu  Ka.  Its  direction  as  far  as  Lat.  *N. 
27^  55'  is  nearly  due  souths  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Galum  river  to  the  Pu  rivtr  north-west^ 
and  from  this  point  to  S^ia  south-west. 

Tfae.Brahmaputra  rises  aknong  gigantic  gla* 
ders  to  the  8.  E.  of  lake  Mansarowar,  runs 
nearly  east  for  600  miles,  and  at  some  places, 
is  a  broad  stream  used  for  traffic.  It  rtsoeives 
seven  great  tributaries  each  equal  to  the  Ganges 
discharging  about  40,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second.  This  mighty  river  then  runs  throu;i(h 
the  N.  K  of  India  t  from  Brahmakund  to  Goal** 
para  is  a  mean  length,  exclusive  of  its  numer- 
ous small  ourves,  of  more  than  400  miles. 

The  entire  surface  of  Assam  presents  a 
gentle  uniform  slope,,  jrith  a  few  isolated 
granite  hills,  sometimes  of.  no  considerable 
mean  elevation.  The  Brahmaputra  nowhere 
presents  any  remarkable  contraction  of  its  bed, 
and  the  only  rapid  of  importance  is  situated 
fifteen  miles  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Dihong.  The  level  of  the  Brahmaputra  at 
Sadia  is  210  feet.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Tista  begins  that  part  of 
the  river  where  the  stream  branches  off  in  the 
shape  of  a  delta,  and  shortly  joins  that  of  the 
Ganges.  The  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide  extend 
in  the  season  when  the  river  is  low,  upwards 
heyeud  Dacca  ;  the  fall  from  Sadia  to  the  delta 
consequently  amounting  to  half  a  foot  per  mile. 
Sadia  is  situated  near  the  spot  where  the  most 
considerable  of  its  affluents  join  the  Brahma- 
putra, viz.,  the  Dihoiig  (a  river  identical  with  the 
Tibetan  Zambu  into  which,  before  its  confluence 
with  the  Brahmaputra,  flows  the  Dihong.)  The 
Brahmakund  is  a  very  deep  basin-shaped  en- 
largement of  the  river,  just  before  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  to  descend  into  the  plains 
of  Assam.  The  velocity  of  the  current, 'which 
both  above  and  below  the  Brahmakund  is  very 
great,  suffers  a  great  diminution  at  this  point. 
In  this  8.  W.  course,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  left  shore  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  broad  valley  through  which  it 
.runs,  we  meet  with  a  longitudin^  .  range  of 
secondary  hills,  inhabited  by  the  various  scat- 
tered tribes  of  the  Naga,  Khassia,  Jaintia,  and 


Boree  Dehing,  150;  Soobu-8heeree,  160; 
Monas,  189;  Bagnee,  160;  Guddala,  160; 
Durlah,  148;  Teesta,  818;  Batrak,  800; 
Goomtee,  140  m.  The  branches  of  the  Brah- 
maputra, together  with  .  those  of  the  Ganges, 
intersect  Lower  Bengal  in'  such  a  variety  of 
directions  as  to  form  a  complete  system  of  in^ 
land  navigation.  The  Brahmaputra  begins  to 
rise  in  April  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  at 
its  alpine  sources.  About  the  1  st  July  it  is  at 
full  flood,  and  all  the  leVel  country  is  sub* 
merged,  herds  of  buffaloes  deer' and  hogs  then 
swim  for  refu&:e  to  the  hills.  The  Brahma- 
putra drains  Assam  in  every  direction.  It 
is  known  'in  Assam  by  the  name  Hiranyo  or 
golden.  In  the  rainy  season  it  rises  80  or 
40  feet  above  its  lowest  level,  overflows 
its  banks  and  inundates  the  country  like 
an  inland  sea^  In  the  dry  season  it  is  a  laby- 
rinth of  half  filled  channels,  rendering  the 
navigation  intricate  and  fit  only  for  steamers  of 
light  draught.  It  is  not  navigable  higher  than 
Bibrughar.  As  seen  from  Ogri  hill  near  Tezpur, 
the  river  is  sweeping  along  in  a  bed  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  in  breadth,  with  numerous  islands, 
covered  with  canes  and  shrubs:  The  chief 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  Bishnath, 
Durrung,  Gowhatty^  Goal  para,  Nusseerabad.  It 
is  navigated  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Dibroo^ 
gurh  near  the  head  of  the  Assam  valley  within 
500  miles  of  Pengshaw,  the  point  reached  by 
Captain  Blakeston  on  the  langtsekiang  river. 
Of  these  500  miles  800  are  known*  Colonel 
Briggs  has  gone  to  SSdia,  50  miles  to  the  east 
of  Dibrogurh  by  steamer,  and  if  this  route  can 
be  opened,  the  rich  province  of  the  Yangtseldang 
will  be  opened  to  India. — BchlagintweiCa  0e- 
neral  Syptomeniry  of  India,  Vol.  27,  p,  98. 

BRAHMA-RANDBBA.  Pineal  Gland  :  See 
Yug^byasa. 

BBAHMAHARSHEE,  Sans.  From  Briim- 
hZ,  and  rishee,  a  sage. 

BRAHMA  SAMPEADATI  oe  Mad'hava- 
chari,  a  small  Yaishnava  sect  of  hindus  .in 
Southern  India  founded  by  Madhavacharya,  a 
brahmin,  son  of  Madhige  Bhatta,  bom  A.  D. 
1199  iuTuluva.  At  Udipi,  Madhyatala,  Su« 
brahmanya,  and  other  places,  he  established 
temples,  and  eight  maths  in  Tuluva.,  below 
the  ghats.     The  Superiors   or   Gurus   of  the 


Madhwa   sect,  are  hrahn^ins  and  Sanyasis  or 
Oarro  in  the  Patkoi,  Khossya  and  Garro  hills,    profess  csenobitic   observances  :   the    disciples 
These  letter  bills  run  south-east,  skirting  the    who  are  domesticated  in  the  several  ihaihs,  pro- 
rice  fields  of  My  mensingh,  Comillah   and   Noa    *       '  -    .     i..  *         .i    .,     ,     . 
Colly,  and  forming  thegreater  part  of  Chittagong 
and  Arracan.  down  to  the  Irrawaddy.  It  disem- 
bogues into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through   three 


mouths,  after  a  length,  in  the  grains  of  933  m* 
^t  receives  in  its  long  course  the  Sanpoo, 
1000 1    Dihong,    140;    Moh-Pihong,    100; 


fess  also  perpetual  celibacy  :  lay  aside  the  brah- 
manical  cord,  carry  a  sUff  and  a  water  pot,  go 
bareheaded  and  wear  a  single  wrapper  stained 
of  an  orange  color  with  an  ochry  clay.  They 
are  nsuaUy  adopted  into  the  order  from  their 
boyhood  and  acknowledge  no  social  affinities 
nor  interests.    Tbey   regard  Yishnv   as  the 
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BRAHHIKICJU.  QXTBSL 


BftAHUL 


8apreme  Spirit,  as  the  pro-existent  cause  of  the 
universe,  from  whose  substance  the  world  wai 
made. — WiUon, 

'  BRAHMA  SIDDHANTA.  The  second  of 
the  authentic  Sastra. . 

BRAHMA  SAVABNI.  One  of  the.  14  patri- 
archs  who  are  supposed  to  preside  successively 
over  the  14  Manwantara  of  the  Calpa .*-^arr^, 
Kola  BarikUa, 

BBAMHASTBA)  Sams.  From  Bramha,  and 
Astra,  a  weapoh.. 

BRAHMASUTRA.  See  Arian,  Brahma, 
Sutra,  Veda. 

BRAHMA  VAIVARTTA  PURANA.  See 
Sacta. 

*  BRAHMESWABA  in  Cuttack,  not  far  from 
Bhubaneswara,  where  a  slab  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  was  found  with 
an  inscription  in  Sanscrit  verse.  It  commjB- 
morates  the  temple  of  Bra hmeswara  being  erect- 
ed to  Siya  by  Kolavati,  the  mother  of  Udyo- 
taka.  The  era  Sam?at  .18  is  used.  The 
temple  was  no  doubt  erected  after  that  to 
Siva  at  Bhubanesar,  which  Mr.  Stirling  says 
was  completed  A.  D.  657,  and  that  at  Kanarak 
A.  D.  1241.  If  the  Samvat  era  18  be  that  of 
Gaur  of  the  dynasty  that  subverted  the  Bhu- 
pala,  it  corresponds  to  A.  D.  1141. — Vide 
J,  A.  S.  B,y  Vol,  V,  p.  660.  YoL  VII,  jp.  557. 

BRAHMI.  Sans.  Argemone  Mexicana. — 
Linn* 

BRAHMINI.  A  name  of  .Saraswati  as  god- 
dess of  learning.    .Also  any  Brahman  woman* 

BRAHMINICAL  CAVES.  Of  this  class  of 
rock-cut  temples,  the  finest  specimens  are  at 
Ellora  and  Elephanta,  though  some  good  ones 
exist  also  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  and  at  Ma- 
habalipur.  In  form,  many  of  them  are  copies  of 
and  a  cood  deal  resemble  the  buddhist  vihara. 
But  titey  have  not  been  appropriated  from  the 
buddhists,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  and 
position  of  the  sanctuary  are  different.  They 
are  nf;v»7r  surrounded  by  cells  as  all  Vihara  are, 
and  t1>fir  walls  are  invariably  covered  or  meant 
to  be  covered  with  sculpture,  while  the  Vihara 
are  almost  as  invariably  decorated  by  painting, 
except  the  sanctuary.  The  subjects  of  the 
8culpt.li re  of  course  always  set  the  question  at 
j^est.  To  the  class  of  brahminical  structures 
which  consist  of  rock  cut  models  of  struc 
tUral  and  brahminical  temples,  belong  the  far- 
famed  Kylas  at  Ellora,  the  Saivite  temple  at 
Doomnar,  and  the  Ruth  at  Mahabalipur.  This 
last  is  cut  out  of  isolated  blocks  of  granite,  but 
the  rest  stand  in  pits.  ' 

The  Indra  Subha  group  at  EUora  are  a  sepa- 
rate class,  but  whether  they  are  brahminical  or 
Jaina  is  undecided.  The  Kylas  at  £llora  is  a 
wonderful  work  of  art-— is  one  piece  of  rock — 
in  fact  a  small  hill  cut  into  a  temple..   The 
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Bllora  eaves  are  excavated  in  a  poipbyntii 
green  stone. 

BRAHMINICIDE.  This  is  the  sin  of  Idl- 
ing a  brahman.  The  Datya,  according  to  the 
hindu  mythology,  were  brahmans,  and  wm 
slain  by  the  gods  :  but  were  resuscitated  ky 
Sukra,  their  guru,  and  attadked  thegodiit 
Swerga,  from  which  the  latter  fled  in  ririou 
disgnises ;  Indra  as.  a  peacock,  lamnni  isi 
crow,  Euvftra  a  Heard,  Agni  a  pigeon,  Nainti 
paro>t,  Varona  a  partridge,  Vayu  a  dore,  te 
Indra  thus  lost  his  heaven  :  but  he  aftennriB 
slew  Vitra,  the  Datya,  and  committed  ibe  aiae 
of  brahminicide,  on  which  account  he  withdiew 
from  heaven  and  performed  penance.  Tks 
myth  seems  to  be  either  an  account  of  ooe of 
the  ancient  wars  between  the  Arian  bralmiiH 
and  a  race  with  Whom  they  came  in  [ooDtad; 
or  a  relation  of  the  stippression  of  tbe  vadiB 
naturalism. — Gole,  Myth  Bind.  p.  876. 

BKAHMINY  GQCSB-  Casarca  rutUa- 

BRAHMANY  KIIE.  Haliastur  Indie* 
In  Bengal,  the  Kites  and  braminy  Kites  bwd 
chiefly  in  January  and  February,  and  dittppctf 
during  the  rains. 

BRAHMO-BAMAJH.  A  very  small  digio« 
reforming  sect  in  Bengal,  composed  of  higbly 
intellectual  men.  They  regard  it  as  a  wl; 
pure  theism  whidh  recognises  the  absolute  naitj 
and  spirituality  of  god,  the  abolition  of  eaete 
and  the  felevation  and  inslructioo  of  wonii. 
Daring  a  very  few  years,  Brahmoism  ran  thwsp 
three  diffiftrent  stages  :  in  the  first  it  had  for  iu 
foundation  Vedic  testimony  tempered  by  w«>i 
in  the  second  edition,  Reason  and  Pbilosopky; 
and  about  1870  it  was  supposed  to  alandfli 
Intuition  guided  by  Reason.  The  progw«« 
Brahmo  followers  have,  indeed,  gone  tbnwgk 
all  these  changes,  but  quite  one-fourth  of  w 
total  number  of  Brahmo  rest  on  Vedic  testisMif 
and  nearly  one-third  look  up  to  rcsson  alflift 
And  though  the  Intuitive  Brahmo  have  do« 
away  with  Srads,  Anoprashans,  be.)  ilj^ 
brethren  of  the  first  stage  perform  those  biw 
ceremonies  in  All  their  moods  and  tenses.  Tp 
Brahmo  of  the  second  stage  hold  a  niw' 
place.  On  its  decline,  another  thebticsl  m 
arose,  the  Dharma  Sabaa. 

BRAHMYA,  in  hindu  astronomy,  the  Top 
Star  of  tbe  25th  Lunar  mansion,  *'  a"  Pep»» 
^Warren, 

BRAHUI.  A  race  occupying  psrt  of  B«w 
chistan  on  the  S.  W.  of  India,  who  speak* 
Drai^idian  tongue.  Pottinger  says  it  it  so  ob- 
similar  in  its  sound  and  formation  that  be^ 
hot  recollect  to  have  marked  in  it  a  wn^^**J 
pression  in  sny  way  approaching  to  the  idiom  « 
the  Persian,  and  he  adds  that  it  «»»^*JJVJ 
portion  of  ancient  liindu  words.  Dr.  Oooi 
supposes  that  the  Brahui  race  were  Tfti^ 
mountaineers  who  gainied  a  footiog  io  fidoeUi- 
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UULMHAIIAirDi. 
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IM,  tnd  ittpplantod  the  pmrkma  oprapwitt 
Whom  h»  rappotee  to  have  b«efli  of  kindu  origin. 
The  Bnbui,  wilhihe  Bind  and  Lamri  oomprise 
the  Belaok  tribct  proper.  The  Brahui  are 
ditided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  tribea  and 
Khely  and  ave  aa  unsettled  and  wanderii»g 
IMe,  always  residing  in  one  part  of  the  oonntry 
m  luaimer  and  emigrating  to  another  far  the 
winter  leasou  aad  aro  eo&stantly  shifting»  for 
pattorage.  The  Baluchi  has  a  tall  ftgure,  long 
fitsge,  and  raised  features,  Tb€  Brahui  have 
short  thick  bones,  with  round  faces  and  flat 
Unsaoenta  and  numbers  of  them  have  brown 
and  beardS'    Their  name  is  said  io  be 


from  an  affix  ''  boon"  «n<i  "  roh"  a  hill,  and 
the  name  of  a  Balueh  race,  the  Nhanii,  is  said  to 
Bran  "  not  mountaineers/'  TheBrahui  have  no 
religious  men  whether  syed^  pir,  mullah,-  or 
ftdtir.  They  are  sunni  mahomedans  and  their 
political  chief  is  the  Khan  of  Kelat. — Dr.  Cook, 
PMngcf^i  Travda.  See  Baloch  ;  Dravidian ; 
Kelat ;  Kirman  s  Khoedar ;  Kappar  t  India, 
Bind. 

BfiAHU  MABICHA,  Savs.  Capsicum 
fnitesoens,  Cayenne  Pepper. 

BRAJ,  a  distriet  in  the  nelghbouriiAod  of 
Mathura  and  Bvindaban,  Biaj-bhaaha  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  hindu  tongue  of  that  district. 

BBAXN  CORAL,  )ar  Meandrina.  See  Coral. 

B R ALLAH.  Tfa4i  Malay ala  name  of  a  tree 
that  grows  on  the  Malabar  coast  to  about  eighl 
iaehes  in  diameter,  and  aixteen  feet  high.  li 
is  used  by  the  natives  on  the  coast  for  boats 
and  for  timbers  and  kneea  in  larger  vessels :  it 
is  considered  strong  and  durable.-^ Jfd|y0i  if. 
•nd  a 

BRAMA  DANDA  PURANA.  A  religious 
tfook  of  the  hindus,  the  object  of  which,  ie 
tinnier  to  that  of  the  Skanda  Siva  Parana 
apd  Linga  purana,  vis.  tg  inculcate  the  worship 
of  the  Ungum.    See  Ltngum. 

BttAMATSA,  Hjnd.  A«tragalus  multiceps. 

BRAMHACUARTA.  Savb.  The  proCea- 
sion  of  a  Bramhachari.  In  hiuduiam,  ibe 
Itaditipns  of  •  religious  atvdent,  leading  a  UC| 
of  eoniinency  and  s<'lf-denial.  Mr.  Vftrd  de« 
rives  it  from  Bra9iha>  and  char  to  .movp, — 
FSIfon.    See  iUindn  \  ^nym» 

BRAMBANO,  Mauly.  Aaoui  Mt  used  for 
ehatniea  and  in  curries,  perhapsr  tite  ^  Bilimbi," 
Averrhoa  bilimbi.  It  ia  also  said  to  mean  the 
OaioR,  Allium  oepa. 

BRAMHADANDI  Sans.  Tel.  Argemone 
Mexicana.  It  ^as  originally  introduced  from 
Ifexioo  fn  ballast,  but  now  flourishes  lux- 
ariantly  in  all  parts  of  India  A  pale  yeHow, 
limpid  oil,  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  the  round  cojmigated  seeds,  it  is  some* 
tSiMs  ezpTeaaed  by  the  nativea  and  used  in 
hops,  but  ie  donbtlese  adapted  to  other  and 
Aoie importani  uiet.    InMertb  Arcot  it  costs 


fWHn  Rs.  1*14-0  to  Rs.  2*1-0  per  maund.— 
M€tdr»s  JSifkibiiioit  oj  '1856.  See  Argemone 
mexicana. 

BRAMHA-DATTHA/Sans.  Prom  Brah- 
roa,  and  d(lttu,  given. 

B|tAMHA-6NAN£B,  Sams.  From  Br&mhfi, 
and  Gnanee,  the  wise. 

BRAMHO.  a  name  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
to  the  Kusunda,  a  Bhot  tribe  occupying  the 
dense  forests  of  the  centrsl  region  of  Nepaul. 

BRAMHANA,  Sans. He  who  knowsBramhSy 
from  hramha. 

BRAMHA-VOIVAEATTA,  Sau8.  From 
bramhs,  and  voivarta.  manifestation. 

BRAMHO  ITARA,  Sans.  From  bramha. 
and  utara,  belonging  to, 

BRAMI,  HiND.  Anemone  «p.  also  Tax ua 
baccate  ;-*Beng.  Sarcostenuna  brevistigma. — 
Wight. 

BBAMIA  INDlCA.Syn.of  Herpestes  incA- 
niera.-^^.  B.  Kunfk. 

BBAMINHULLY,  in  L.  IV  9'  B.  and  L. 
W  W  N. 

BEAMlNNTPUT-PBTTAH,in  L.  79?  3V 
RandL.  13«  35' N. 

BAAMUPPULLY.  A.  town  in  L  19^.  66' 
S.  and  ii.  169  0' N. 

BRAN,  UiND,  Qaereua  anoulata,  also  Ulmua 
erosa. 

BRAN, 

BhuBs Qua.  HniD.  I  Towru  or  Touda....TAX. 

Sakam Maiat.  |  Towrui  or  Toadti....Tn. 

the  thin  light  skin  or  husk  of  wheat,  separated 
by  means  of  the  siof  e  from  ground  wheat. — 
Statistice  of  Commerce, 

BRANCH  OF  A  TREE.  .  * 

Qbassan. Arab.  [  Sbakha Maliax,. 

I'bii-kain LUBM.     Dall Mahb. 

ShAkavu  ..*......,..'.. Can, 

Dalia Puk. 

Dftokslu Qua. 

Dalia HiKD. 


Sbakh Pm9. 

Shakha Savs- 

Kalu Tax. 

Komma...  ..*. ..TxL. 


BRANDS  WIN,    Dot.    Brandy. 
BRANDT.  Eno. 


Brsjadev^yiiM Put. 

Eaudevie Fa. 


Vinamadiittmn...   Lat. 

A  ffuardente PoxT. 

wino ..Roa. 

Agusrdieate.. Bf, 


Braodevin ••••.^ 

Brantewein....*.  ...6bb« 
Aqaarasnte If. 

A  spirit  Isfgely  imported  into  India  from 
France  and  England,  obtoined  by  diatilliag 
wine.  Its  qnalHies  vary  with  the  kind  of  wine 
employed.  It  is  manufactured  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  from  white  or  pale  red  wines  and  the 
skins  Off  grapes— cognac  ia  made  from  the 
palest, — Eau  da  ^rie,  ia  from  dark  red  winee  ; 
British  brandy  ia  a  compound  of  reotiHed 
apirita ;  upwarda  of  a  million  pdlons  are  le^x- 
lifted  liQm  Biiteiiu 
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BBiflS-fOTODBB. 


Brandy  he^M  to  be  disiiUed  in  France  about 
the  year  1343,  but  only  as  a  medicioe,  and 
was  considered  as  possessing  such  marvellous 
strengthening  powers  that  the  physicians  term- 
ed it  Eau  de  vie,  •*  tbe  water  of  life."  Ray- 
mond Lully,  a  disciple  of  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova, 
considered  this  admirable  essence  of  wine  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  Divinity,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  re- animate  and  prolong  the  life 
of  man.  He  even  thought  that  the  discovery 
indicated  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  con- 
summation of  all  things — the  end  of  the  world. 
— Statiftics  of  Commerce,  Quebec  paper.  • 

BKONG-H-BRt.  The  female  yak. 

BRANKUL,  Hind.    Ulmus  campestris. 

BRANNU,  HiKD.    Ulmus  erosa. 

BRANSHBRANTl,  Hind.  Myrsine  Afn- 
oana. 

BRANTEY— ?'  In  Penang,  alight  brown 
coloured,  inferior,  weak,  wood ;  used  for  build- 


ing, 

BRANTEWEIN,    Gek,    Brandy. 

BRAPU  BBAS,    Himd.    FagopyniU  escu- 
lentum. 

BRAS,     Hind.    Rhododendron  arboreum. 

BR\B,  Malay.  Rice. 
.  BRAS-BRAS.  A  tree  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula called  by  Europeans  the  Glam  tree,  fui<- 
iiishes  a  paper^like  bark  much  used  in  caulking 
the  seams  of  vessels.  Wood  used  as  fioata  for 
iishing  nets. 

BRASILETTO  WOOD.    Eng.  Csesalpinia 
sappan. — Linn. 

BRASILIEM-HOLE,  Ger.  Brazil  wood. 

BRASILIEN-HOUT,  Dut.  Brazilwood. 

BRASS. 


MifBiug,  Messing   Gilko- 

per,  Qeelkoper.,.DuT. 

Cuivre  jaune,  Lai  ton  Fa. 

Messing Geb. 

Pital Orz. 

Kehest Heb. 

Pital Hind. 


Orichalcom;  Aurichal- 
oam Lat. 

KuningaD^  Loyaog,  tam- 
baga-kuning . . .  Malay. 

Selenoi-mjed.^ Rus. 

LatoD,  Asofar .'Sp. 

Pittalei Tam. 

Itadi Tbl, 


Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  gene- 
rally the  yellow  alloy  with  about  an  equal  areight 
of  zinc  and  copper^  called  yeUow  broM  :  cop- 
per  alloyed  with  about  one-niutb  its  weight  of 
tin  is  the  metal  of  brass  ordnance  or  gun  metat 
Similar  alloys  used  for  the  Itdsees  or  bearings 
of  machinery  are  .  called  ka/rd  brass,  and  when 
employed  for  statues  or  medala  they  are  called 
bronze.  Braaa  is  extensively  used  in  Tndia 
|or  cooking  and  other  domestic  utensils,  and  is 
in  greater  request  than  copper  among  the  na- 
tives. Generally,  mahbmedana  use  copper  a{id 
hiodua  brass  utensils.  It  is  imported  into 
Bombay  from  England  (Faulk.)  but  is  largely 
manufactured  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
An  excellent  specimen  of  casting  in  braes  and 
i^ronzing  was  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855.     Brass  is  i]aanufactured  in.the 


more  important  cities  of  the  Psigab  \  for  OMler 
work  they  prepare  the  alloy  in  their  on 
*'  kuth^li"  or  orucibles  j  for  making  the  lirKct 
sizes,  however^  the  gagara,  shamadan,  lui.,tkjf 
prefer  the  fine  sheet  metals  imported  frm 
Europe.  Besides  yellow  brass,  a  metal  giring 
a  beantifo)  sonorous  ring  when  stroek,  ud 
called.  •'  Pb&r*  or  <<  Kbini,"  is  made  ia  tto 
Panjab :  "  Boin/'  a  genuine  Bell  metal,  is  aho 
manufactured  ;  also  an  alloy  oailed  "  birtki" 
and  aa  interior  one  called  "  kuth."  The 
brass  used  in  India  'for  pots  by  the  ni- 
tivea  generally  is  of  a  very  inferior  description, 
the  workman  finding  it  profitable  to  empiojn 
undue  proportion  of  the  ch^per  metd  ;  godd 
malleable  brass  is  found  occasionally  in  old  poti, 
probably  from  the  number  of  times  it  Im 
been  mdted  and  worked  up  causing  the  metab 
to  combine  more  perfectly  andthecxomrf 
;sinc  to  be  expelled  by  frequent  heatiagt. 

Good  brass  may  be  made  by  fusing  two 
psrts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc ;  but  vaiiou 
proportions  should  be  nsed  according  to  the 
purpose  required.  Ihe  Telugu  iiames  of  fA- 
stances  used  in  alloying  are 

Copper,  Zinc^  Tin,  |  Ragi,  flattu,  Tagiram, 

Lead,  Antimony.. Siro.  |    Sheahami  SoonnaTA 

I  andHoP' 

These  metals  are  used  in  vmions  proportioDiby 
native  braziers  to  form  brass,  Qun  metal,  loke»t 
pewter  ecUkij  bell  metal,  kaneu,  and  Biddoy 
ware.  Occasionally,  silver  ia  added  to  fom 
gongs  and  bells.  In  general,  however,  the 
proportions  used  are  regulated  by  reducing  the 
proportions  of  the  more  expensive  end  increes* 
ing  those  of  the  cheaper  metal  as  far  as  niy 
be  practicable.  Bepeated  meltings  by  dnviog 
oflF  the  excess  of  zinc  leave  a  good  maileeb^ 
brass,  and  for  this  reason  old  brass  is  wA 
sought  After  by  smiths  when  they  desire jt  for 
any  work  requiring  it  to  be  particularly  vxlk- 
able.  Guns  taken  at  Kumool  were  little  better 
than  spelter — Tomlinean  ':  M.  JS.  Mr.  BM' 
BRASS  GAAiPHlBE. 


Bra«-capur Goz.  |  Earpuram Ttf. 

Brusa-capnr HikD.  1         Do.  ■™" 

This  cotnmercial  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Barns  camphor  also  called  Borneo  Camph^f 
Camphor  of  Baras,  and  Malay  Camphor.  It » 
the  product  of  the  Dryobalanope  camphM  A 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malayan  Peninsttli. 
It  is  found  only  in  small  quantities,  in  eoncrelft 
masses,  in  the  fissures  of  the  wood.  It  is  von 
fragrant,  and  less  biting  and  pungent  than  the 
common  camphor,  and  is  held  in  much  higber 
repute.  It  is  imported  into  Bombay  froD 
Qhinh.— Faulkner.  See  Camphor;  DiyoM- 
lanops. 

BRASS-FOUNDER.    The  brass-founder  or 

brazier  trade  in  India,  is  alippst  exdusivety  ^ 
Uindu  hands  >  and   be  forma  one  of  the  are 
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BRASSICi   OlfiRACEA. 


BBEAD. 


artiian  efasses,  tbe  oOfer  four  being;  the  gold- 
trnfeli,  black«8mith,  stone-cutter  and  carpenter. 
These  eastes  all  wear  the  Zonar  or  sacred  string. 
They  do  not  allow  any  brahmanical  interference 
with  them,  have  their  own  priests  and  ritual, 
and  they  bury  their  dead,  in  a  sitting  posture.. 

BRASSAK.  a  sub-division  of  the  district  of 
Pangkal-pinang  in  the  island  of  Banka  pro- 
dneinir  much  tin.  See  Tin. 

BRASSIGA. — Linn,  A  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  containing  several  very  important  ali- 
mentary species,  the  Brassica  oleraoea,  cabbage, 
and  the  reid-leaved  variety  of  that  species ;  also 
the  B.  campestris  and  rapa  -(rape),  B.  napus, 
toniip,  and  the  variety  oletfera,  cultivated  fdr 
its  oil,  consumed  to  an  immense  amount  in 
France  for  illmninations. — (yShaw^knessf^,  page 
188. 

BRABSICA  OAMPE3TRI0,^ZtJin.  Swe- 
dish Turnip,  Eno. 

BRASSICA  GHINENSIS.  lu  Shanghae  oil 
is  obtained  from  this. 

BRASSIO  \  EBXTCA. — £»n9».GardenB6eket 
^,  or  striped  flower  rocket. 

BRASSICA  EKU0A3TRUM,  L.  of  Prance, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Sco.  is  largely  cultivated  in 
the  Punjab  for  its  seed  and  oil,  the  cost  of 
Teorah  oil  is  from  8  to  10  seers  per  Rupee.  It 
is  used  for  burning. 

BRASSICA  NAPUS,  L.Bdpe  ;  fFild  Cah^ 
^e;  Colza,  Cole  Seed  or  S\m\x\  of  Guzerat. 
Native  country  unknown,  much  cultivated  in 
Europe.  Fl.  small  yellow,  Feb,  and  Maroh  ; 
fr,  March. 

BRASSICA  OLERACEA. 

Th»m  baa  mung  laBuBM.  i  Cabbage. IShg. 

Kopi '.  Hind.  | 

Amongst  Eoropeans  both  in  Europe  and 
India,  a  highly  esteemed  vegetable. 

(a.)    Acephaia  D.  0. 

ramosa ;  (Cavalier  Cabbage** 
vulgaris ;  (Common  green  (^le-wort,) 
quercifolia ;  (Oak-leaved  Cabbage), 
aabellipa;  (Scotch  Sale.) 

(&,}    Sullata,  D.  0. 

major ;  (Savoy  Cabbage, 
gemmifera ;  (Brussel'a  Sprouts, 

ie.)    CapUata^  D.  C 

depressa ;  (Drumhead  Cabbage), 
sphaerica  ;  (Qreat  round  Scotch  Cab- 
bage.) 
obovata  ,  (Penton  Cabbage.) 
alliptiea  ;  (Early  York  Cabbage.) 
eonica  ;  (Sii|(ar*loaf  Cabbage.) 
rubra ;  (Red  Cabbage.) 
iMiulo*rapa,  D.  C,  (KohUrabt.) 
boti^tis,  D.  C. 

(oa.)  Qsul^fityra. 

Caulifloi^ ;  (Cauliflower,  Phool-kopi,) 
aapangoidea ;  <BM0ooliO 


'    BRASSICA  RAPA.— Xtnn.     The  turnip, 

MuQg-la-do-waiDg.BuRM.  I  Oobhen Stkdh. 

Shalgam  ....Benq.  Per8«.|  Luft...; Arab'. 

Turnips  are  grown  in  Europe,  India  and  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces.— Afcufon. 

BRASS  LEAF,  or  tiiMely  is  manufactured 
by  the  Chinese  to  an  enormous  extent  for  mak- 
ing the  Jdn^hwd  or  '  golden  flowers/  used  in 
worship.  It  is  exported  to  India,  in  boxes  es« 
timated  to  hold   60  catties. — Morrison^  page 

BRASS-SMITHS.  See  '  Brass  founders  • 
Braziers.     Polyandry. 

BRAT  A,  Hind.    Ephedra  alata. 
'SRAUGBANG.    Jav.     Onion. 

BRAUNEA  MENISPERMOIDES.-TTi/W. 
Syn.  of  Cocculus  acuminatus,  I^«  C, 

BR  AY  A.  A  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,, 
in  lat.    1""   7'  N.  long.  44^'  3'  £.  which  lies 
close  to  the  sea — Horshurgh. 

BRAZEN  AGE.    See  Kaipa  j  Surya-vansa. 

BRAZIER,  of  India,  is  the  Kummaler,  one 
of  the  Ave  artizans  of  the  country.  They  wear 
the  zonar.     See  Brass-founder. 

BRAZIL  CHERRY  has  spread  itself  all 
over  the  Neilgherry,  the  Pulney  and  Shevaroy 
mountains  of  Southern  India. 

BRAZILIAN  ARROWROOT.  See  Cas^ 
sava  manioc. 

BRAZILIAN  BARK.  See  luga. 

BRAZILIAN  ELEMI,  called  also  Accouohi 
balsam,  is  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Icica  he- 
terophylla. 

BRAZIL  WOOD,  Queen's  Wood. 

BrMdlknbout Dtrr.    Legnodel   Brasile^  Ver- 


Eino It. 

Pfto  BrasU ;  Fao  deRain- 


Bois  de  hreeil Pa. 

Brasiiieii-holz Qxb. 

Madera  del  Breol,...  Sp« 

A  wood  is  employed  by  cabinet  makers  in 
Europe,  but  its  principal  use  is  in  dyeing  red. 
It  is  a  commercial  term  for  woods  procured  in 
many  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  from 
one  or  two  species  of  Ceesalpioia,  West  Indian 
and  South  American,  trees,  but,  within  the 
last  fifteen  yeara,  from  the  Cam  Wood  imported 
from  Africa.  The  true  Brazil  wood  is  supposed, 
to  be  the  Bahia  nitida,  which  yields  a  finer  and 
more  permanent  colour  than  any  other.*- jTom/. 
Fa/ulkner ;  McCMoelu   See  Csesalpinia,  Djes. 

BIIE,  UiND.  Quercus  Ilex,  Ecemurua  speota-^ 
bilis. 

BRE,  Also  pre.  -Tib.  ^^^th  of  a  busbeL    * 

BREAD,  may  be  leavened,  or  unleaveBcd  or. 
unfermiented  :  in  the  latter,  flour^  water,  aritk 
perhapa  the  addition  of  salt,  arealone  emplojfed. 
la  the  former  tlie  substances  emplojed  are 
yeast  in  Europe,  end  the  palm  wines  or  tod- 
dies of  Eastern  and'  Southern  Asia.  And  the 
snbitittttea  for  these  are  Sesqui  carbonate  o£ 
•ummonia  \  carbofttte  of  soda  and  hydfochinria 


eir- 


acid }  or  earbooate  of  aoda  and  iariarie 
Thfe  bread  stuffs  of  commerce  consist  of  tbe  hu- 
tritiond  cereal  grains,  the  tnberon^  rOoted  ph&Als 
and  the  farinae  yielded  by  trees  ;  also  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rice,  maize,  millet)  Guinea  cbtn,— > 
the  sago  of  palms,  the  plantain  and  bananisi  ; 
the  bread  fruit  tree ;  the  edible  root  crops 
and  starch  producing  plants,  which  are  a  some* 
#hat  extensile  clasa,  the  chief  of  which,  how. 
eveir,  are  the  coAimon  potato,  yamfl,  cotfos  or 
eddoes,  sweet  potatoes,  the  bitter  lind  sweet 
cassava  or  manioo^  the  arrowroot  and  other 
plants  yielding   starch  in  more  or  \etA  purity. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour,  maize,  and  ri^,  form' 
very  importimt  articles  of  commerce,  and  enter 
largely  into  cultivation  in  various  countries  for 
lr6nne  cOAvuitaption  and  etpott,  a  portion  being 
consumed  in  tbe  arti-*as  March  for  sU^^ning 
liiii&trs^  &e„  and.for  6ther  purposes  not  doming 
•ifnder  the  term  bf  fodd.  The  kind  of  brtod  in 
common  use  in  a  ronntry  depends  partly  on  the 
tsst^'of  the  inhabitants,  but  more  in  th6  6ortof 
grain  snitabb  for  its  soil.  The  Chinese  use 
Ifttle  bread  and  that  little  is  generally  of  wheat- 
ilour«  Cakes  of  wheat-flour,  prepared  on  tb^ 
girdle,  ia  a  common  article  of  diet  anibni^st  the 
races  of  northern  and  central  India.  Further 
aouth,  oft  the  table  lands  of  tbe  Peninsula,  the 
natires  of  India  use  unleavened  cakea  mada  of 
the  flour  of  the  Indian  corn,  the  Zea  mays 
rather  less  nutritious  tha^  that  made  from 
i^heat,  but  more  fattening,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  it.  Among!(t 
the  millets^  bread  is  nUide  of  the  gieiit  inill^, 
Sorghum  '  vulgare  j  the  sfdkad  laili^^  Pto" 
oilloria  spioata ;  and  the  very  poor  of  the  peo|»la 
use  the  hard  Aaggy,  Kleusilie  coroeana^  i#  the 
form  of  cakes  or  porridge.  Barley  is  oneaiton^ 
aHy  used  to  the  westward.  Along  the  ^ea* 
board,  of  all  Southern  Asia,  and  eaitWar^  i4ito 
China  however,  boiled  rice  is  the  eteat  article  o^ 
diet^  and  it  is  often  cooked,  with  unf«rmented' 
palm  wine,  into  tbe  cakes,  ftmlUarly  k|t0^  in 
India,  aa  '<  hoppers.'* 

Bice  flow  is  seaveely  ever  made  intd  fbiiinelit-> 
ed  bread,  although  it  is  said  to  be  <yooanoaally 
inixed  with  wheat  flour,  for  that  purpoae.  Tha 
aoperiority  of  wheat  to  all  other  farhiioebua^ 
planta,  in  the  mimufactare  of  breads  i«  tery 
great*  Ita  esaentiai  conatMosMk  are  atarch, 
alao  oallad  farina  or  fepulai  gliiteit,  «i|d  li  little 
aagar  and  albumen.  It  is  occasionally  adulte* 
ratcfd  with  alhss,  whieb  i>  added  to  khiieii  the 
floor,  and  to  Cfumble  it  toratahi  a  larger  quanti- 
iff  of  water.  Slilt  is  alao  employed  ia  the 
adQiteralion  of  wboattin  bread,  to  whttai  the 
floor  and  enable  it  to  hold*  more  -water,  nnd' 
oarbonate  of  magnesia  is  improperly  used  to< 
obtain  the  aame  result  in  Bastem  and 'Smith- 1 
dm  Asia,  tbe  ordinavy  wood  brendi  the  weU . 
known  dagoi  la  made  from  the.atanh:  gtanttlaa- 
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contained  in  the  pith  oC  seftral  spadn.il 
palms-  It  is  largel?  used  as  an  artiels  of  diil, 
alike  for  the  robust  libonrer  as  far  theipfili^ 
and  b  extensively  exported  for  the  use  of  tia 
sick,  and  the  nursery.  Amongst  the  Anhi 
burgoul  is  wheat  boiled  with  leaven,  anti  Uas 
dried  in  the  son.  The  dried  wheat  is  preierveil 
for  a  year,  and  boiled  with  butter  snd  oil. 
Leavened  bread  is  called  Kbubs*— .fio6taMi'i 
Tra^k;  Vol.  IL  p.  13%.  Ibm/taaoni  MaM, 
{StcUieiique  des  CtreaUi  de  la  Frana  ftf 
Moreau  de  Jotmes)   quoted  by   Simmmiti 

p.  217. 

BREAD-FRUIT  TRBfi,  Bko.  Artoesrfrsi 
incisa,  ff^iUde ;  when  cultivated,  its  seeds  an 
abortive.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  A^ 
tocarpem  in  which  are  tbe  bkcad-fruity  fif »  ui 
mulberr)',  many  of  them  of  great  utilitj  is 
mankind «    See  Artooarpua  \  Fieus  ;  Mann^ 

BBEimNUSS  80UWAKZB,  Gai.  Jiti» 
pha  ourciia. 

BREJ  or  brege  pani,  is  aa  article  vbieb 
oeoaaionallv  cornea  to  the  Panjab  frooi  Sibcm 
(Sebere,  Seetha  or  Seetb,  by  the  BStim 
of  the  N.  W.^  Hinalayw  and  Punjab,  •Sejtkii? 
It  is  seen  osually  as  a  lining  to  poatins,  e»^ 
stockings,  .gloves*  napktiea,  &o.»  from  its  B<tun 
it  cannot  ba  spun  into  thread  ;  it  is  of  a  wkita 
oolor,  with  a  certain  gl^aa,  and  is  supposedly 
be  a  species  of  eider  dosrn— ^it  ia  fancy  piloed.— 
Powell" $  Mandbook,  p.  Ul, 

BBEMABDASUM,  in  L.  T?""  SI' t  ^ 
li.  8^  26'  }f . 

BREN,  Hind.  Qnercus  annnlata,alseUl<ni 
eroaa. 

BBERI,  Hind.  XJlflhuft  Oampestris 

BbEid^  Hii9ly.  of  Kiln  also  Rarfei^fw 
Fagopyrum  eaculenturo  :  buckwheat. 

BRJSWRflS'  STRAITS  or  Bidat  ?wfi^ 
ia  formed  betweto  the.  aaainland  of  Saaatft 
and  Pulo  Bulicasse,  Pulo  iSidang,  Puk  M^ 
and  Pulo  Paniore:— Aotv&i^A 

BR(,  Hind  ofKtil&.aeoording  toCkgbom, 

PieatfyodiamJjp. — . 
BRIAl^l,   Him.   Golebrookia  oppositifob- 
3BIAR  oS  Micah  Tii>  4.  k  apeeiee  of  Ml- 

num. 

BWCt,         '  , 

Int i Gf^.HiVD.  I  Sbeogali,  ShangkallstAi^ 

BaU Maiay.  I  lUkwal.     Ttf. 


•*•  •  •* ••• 


A  building  material  formed  of  elay,  harden- 
ed either  by  the  sua'a  rava  or  tbe  heat  of  a  |«i^ 
nace,  the  former  being  oalled  sun-dried  bridci 
and  the  latter  burnt  bricka^  The  varioas  a*^ 
gillaeeous  eartha  ave  for  the  most  part  sBlit 
to  be  U9ed.aton^  for  btfcfc  making.  8o0e 
are  olmoat  pure  clay  or.aluaiina,  aad  are  strm 
and  exceedingly  plastio,  but  okiinotbaibM 
w^alt  splitting  ;  othtt^  being  light  sMl 
^ndy  daya  ^  lo«B%  ir^  loo  iMia  tt  be  «wt 
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inW  brifks  wiikout  the  admixtoK  of  lime  at  a 
tux,  to  biud  tbe  materials.  Oihera  a^ain,  are 
natural  eompounds  of  aiumina  and  silica,  and, 
if  frea  from  lime,  ttagneata  or  m^tailio  oxides, 
these  are  exoeediiigl;f  Tiiuable  4lays  beiog  from 
their  infusible  nature  well  adapted  for  making 
fire  olaya,  for  liaiiif  furnaobe,  fotf  making  cru- 
cibles, glass^bonse  pots,  bo.  Fire  elaj^  is  fouiid 
in  many  places  in  India,  and  Dr«  Hunter  aud 
the  Madras  MiAt  mal^e  firebricks  equnl  to  auy 
impdrteJ  and  al  leak  tkau  half  the  coit.  Briclcs 
bH  itiU  made  «s  India  by  hand  moulds,  but  ie 
Britain  they  are  now  almost  all  made  by  liia- 
.  obiAaryi  Bricks^  Inif ned  alihoat  to  titrifactioki,' 
are  much  employed  as  a  road  m»i4*riai  on  all 
alluvial  landa  of  India, 

Hjo  authentic  information  is  extant   regard- 
ing the  early,  biatory  of  briekmaking  in  India. 
It  ii  knowti  Ihaiaun  dried  iMbwrat  bricks  of  » 
nry  large    aiae  were   formerly   employed   in 
buiidiog  and    they   may   still  be  seen,  in  the 
basements  of  some  of  the  old  roine«i  Jnih  tem* 
pUs  at  Heera  Toorabal  ia  the  Ceded  Diairiota, 
Aoagherry  in  tbe  Southern  Maharaita  country 
aad  in  the  walls  of  tbe  nnud   forts  at  Gudduk, 
Dnmmul  aad  otker  loealttiea*     The  bricks  ap« 
pair  to  have  been  tiaaiftlly  f^\  feel*  in  length,  by 
15  inobea  In  breadth  and  7  or  8  inehea  in 
thiokaeas*     The  seams  are  apparent  frem.  the 
effect  of  tbe  weather,  but  tbe  bricks  cannot   be 
separated  without  breaking.   The  basemeat  and 
a  aeod  deal  of  the  interior  of*  the  solid  munla- 
p^aia  or  pyicamidal  towers  of  these  j'lin  templeg 
were  built  with  unburnt  bricka  aad  the  maaoa* 
ry  and  carved  slabs,  ornamenta  imd  piltira  wdre 
elected  over  thif  foundation  of  earth  wofrk.  iW 
aeeoQAU  for  the  dilapidated  conditioii  of  parte  of 
these  templea.     In   some  of  the  old   forte  in 
Sonthern  India  the  lower  part  of  tfai  walta  ia 
made  of  unburnt  hricks  and  the  upper  part  of 
hewn  stoneau      The  more  mcdera   fort^  are 
chiefly  oonstnieted  of  mud  embankments  caaed 
in  large  blooka  of  stone,  very  acf^nraiely  fitted 
but  not  cemented  with  lime  or  mortar.    Jn  the 
ancient  buildinga  of  India,  brick  work  idoea  flol 
appear  to  have  been  eitensively  employed  «  al* 
though  in  apme  of  tbe  temples  we  find  the  wp^ 
p^r  stories  made  of  brick,  while  tbe  loa^r  ones 
are  of  stone.    Bricks  of  superior  ((tiality,  and 
many  timea  tbe  present  ordinary  sine,  are  often 
discovered  in  Southern  India,  and  in  the  Nor- 
thern CirCara,  South  Arcot  and  other  Dislriats 
exoellent  specimens  hate  been  found,  which  in* 
dieate  that  ft>f me^ly  Ihisy  were  made  of  a  much 
larger  sizcy  and  that  great  attention  was  paid  to 
their  matiTpalation  and  bnmin)^.    The  bricks 
aide  in  Macrae  80  or  40  years  4»gOf  wert9  also 
liiger   a«d    of  better  quality  than  those  now 
matullscttirad.      Tbe  OAiteriAl  nsed  in  Babylon 
VM  unbumt  bride.  Many  of  the  ancient  ruined 
Mm^  ?enia  ait  b«41t  of  mbnrnt  bricks 


beaUa  «p  with  sftvaw  or  ri|ali>  to  make  the  ui- 
gmdieat  adhere,  aiul  then  baked  ia  Uie  susi« 
In  the  days  of  tl>a  Egyptian  bondagOy  Phaiaoh 
commanded  the  taskmaatera  of  the  people,  and 
their  officers,  saying,  ''  ye  shall  no  more  give  the 
people  straw  to  mNke  brick*  as  heretofore  ;  let 
them  go  aifd  gather  straw  for  thomselves.'* 
{Ex,  F.  7.  "  And  they  had  brick  for  stone, 
and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  (GaMw  /.  4.> 
Assyria  abaunda  with  aaphaltns^  or  bitomeu^ 
Herodotus,  and  many  ancient  authors  affirm, 
that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  cemented  with 
it  and  Arriau  saya  '*  The  temple  of  Beiua,  in 
the  midst  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  wae  aaade  of 
brick,  cemented  with-  asphaltus.'* — Mi^nan*^ 
TrtweU,  p.  1 86.  Dr,  BunUr  in  M.  S.  /.  £. 

BRICK  T£A,  is  tea  oompresaed  into  it 
solid  form«  This  article  and  the  Khaia»  of 
'<  aearf  of  felicity/'  are  the  gteat  articles  of 
trade  between  Chin/i  an<l  Thibet.  A  prodigioua 
quantiiy  of  these  gooils  ia  exported  unnnally 
from  the  provinces  of  ir<tis-£'o«'Hnd  Sie-tchauen^ 
Tlie  Tibetans  might  live  in  freeiiom  and  in^ 
dependence  in  the  midst  of  thetf  mountains,^ 
and  care  nothing  about  the  Chinese^  if  they 
could  only,  make  up  their  minds  to  go  .without 
brick  tea  and  scarfs  f*f  feUoily4 — Hue.  Ckimie' 
impire^  VoUI.pt,  15b 

BRIDE   AND   BRIDEGROOM/    In  the 
patriarchal  history  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  early, 
acioounta  of  thb  matinets  of  ancient  nations,  the' 
daughter  was  alwaya  considered  the  property  of 
tbe  parent^  the  wife  as  the  pnrchaae  of  llie 
husband,  and  the  marriage  contract  as  the  deed^ 
of  transfer.    This  is  still  the  foundation  of  the 
hindu  marria^ce   cereinony  and  the-  mahomedan 
brid^lroora  hy  the  AoiwVnr  purcbaaes  hil  wifh' 
of  h^raelf.— Jla|^*a  HisUff^  o/  Jem.  Vt)l.  J^ 
p»  S95. 

B RI DGB.    A  bridge  hat«  been  metaphmeal* ' 
ly  In  nse  with  many  naliona,  to  indicate  the 
means  of  passage  of  the  eoul  «f  the  dead.  The 
Parsi  has  the  bridge  Chinvat  that  leada  to  hea- 
ven and  the  mahomedati   haa  the   Pul^-Siral 
acrOaa  whioh  the  good  Walk  easily,  but  it  is  aa 
sharp  as  a  raaor  for  the  wicked  whom  it  onia  ia  • 
tWo.  There  is  a  bridge  fof  the  dead  in  Java,  and 
in  N  andS.  America.  tnPoUnesia  a  canoe  iathe 
object  typified,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romana,  > 
with  whom  a  boat  was  the  supposed  means  of 
transport*    The  bridges  in  the  S.  E.  of  Asja 
are  usually  built  of  atone;   brick,   wood  iron,^ 
bamboos,  canes  or  twigs.    The  Arian  hindu 
and  mahomedan  rulers  in  tndiai  built  but    few 
bridires.    Tbe  Bhot,  Mongol  atd  Tat^at  i^cea, 
of  th6  Hiitialaya  and  Burmah  had  numbets  of 
them,   hi  Burmah,  bridges  are  seldom  wanting 
near  TillagRS  where  nullahs  or  inundated  flelda 
obstruct  the  communication  near  towns.    They 
are  sometimea  of  extraordinary  length.    Tbe- 
eenslnittioii  tiever  taries.    liuige  teak  foiW 
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are  driven  in  pain  or  tnpleta,  with  bays  bet«reen, 
not  exceeding  twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  Mortroe 
holes  are  cut  through  those  parts  in  which  cross 
bearers  are  laid  with  beams  and  solid^  planking 
over  those  and  a  railing  is  added* 

Turner  tells  us  of  a  simple  bridge,  for  the 
accommodation  of  single  passent^ers,  construct- 
ed between  two  opposite  mountains,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  large  ropeemade  of  twisted  creepers, 
stretched  parallel  to  each  other,  and  encircled 
with  a  hoop.  {Turner's  EmhoBsy^  p,  64.)  This 
is  the  original  of  the  Jhula  or  rope  bridges 
of  the  Hi^nalaya.  Those  above  Serahan,  op- 
posite Miru,  and  at  Poaree,  whether  swinging 
or  suspension  bridges,  are;  says  Dr.  Clcj^hom, 
unsuited  for  the  passage  of  sheep  and  mules. 
The  elevation  of  the  rope  bridge  (Jhula)  at 
Tani  on  the.  Tonse  tiver  is  nearly  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  bridges  of  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya  the  timbers  of  the  following  trees 
are  used  for  ordinary  wooden  bridges.  AInus 
sp  cies  ;  Bombax  heptaphyllum,  Cedrela  toona ; 
C.  serrata ;  Phoenix  dactylirera;  P.  sylvestrts,  and 
Salix  alba.  For  swing  bridges  Andropogon 
involuta ;  Betula  bhojputra  ;  Cotoneaster  ob« 
tnsa ;  Indigofera  heterantha  Olea  Europsea ; 
Parrotia  Jacquemontia  and  Salix  alba. — Turner^ 
Drs.  Oleghornf  Steuxj^  and  Mason. 

BRIEDELIA,  Spedei. 

TJndooroo  Wood.  Ano-Tel.  |  Undooroo  Earrs  ...Tbi» 

A  timber  tree  of  the  Northern  Ciroars.. 

BRIEDELIA  LANG^FOLIA,  Eoxb.  A 
tree  of  considerable  sise,  native  of  Bengal. 

BRIEDELIA  MONTANA. 
OpoDJun  M^rs Cav.  |  A8uina......M....MAHB, 

'Found  in  Canara,  oonimon  in  Dandelee 
where  it  reaches  a  great  size,  fiardly  inferior 
to  teak  and  stands  water  equally  well.  It-seems 
well  worthy  a  trial  for  naval  purposes.  In 
Cuttack  sells  at  6  annas  per  cubic  foot  It  is 
a  light  brown  coloured  wood  ancT  strong. 
Plentiful  in  the  Ssntbal  junglea  from  Banco* 
bahal  to  Hasdiha  used  for  beams,  planks  and 
building  purposes  generally.  The  silk  worm 
from  whidi  Tassa  cloth  ia  made  feeda  chiefly 
upon  thia  tree.-— Co/.  *Engmeer*8  Javmal^ 
July  1860.  Dr.  Oibton. 

BRIEDELIA  MOONII,  Tkw. 

ClnyUa  retnsa.  Moon's  Cat.  p.  71  (non  linn)— 

0.  p.  3475, 

* 

Pait^ksa-la-gaBS.  Sihor.' 

Common  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of 
$,000  feet«  The  Singhalese  consider  this  quite 
distinct  from  B.  retusa  which  it,  however,  very 
closely  resembles,  differing  in  its  somewhat 
larger  leaves,  ai^iUary,  not  spiked  inflorescence^ 
aud  ovoid  fruit.  They  are  probably  mere  va- 
rieties of  one  apeoies.    The  timber  of  both  ib 


BBTGU. 

useful  for  building  purposes.— Ww,  E%.  K 
Zeyl.  p.  279. 

BRIEDELIA  RETUSA/ 5^r. 

B^apinoaa,  WiUd, 

Cluytia  retusa,  Linn,      f   0.  apioost,  UoA,  Oor.  ji, 
Kat  Takaa-la^gaas.    Simh. 

Common   in  Ceylon   up  to  an  elevation  of 
2,000  fwt-^TAw.  En.  pi  Zeyl.p,  «79. 

BRIEDELIA  SCANDBNS— ITiWjaa*. 

Danki  bura... TsL.  |  Chiri  annem  r -Til 

Siri  annem •  ..  i,     | 

'  BRIEDELIA  SPiNOSA.—9riU(i0.  BoJ^ 
Cluytia  apinosa,  Roxh. 


Hulla  vengay  manmTiii 

Kora  mann ...Til. 

Kora  nun •••  >f 

Dnria  madde !. 


!•••      •••      tt 


Assanna .'Cak.Mabb. 

Asaa  •..  CAir.DuK.MAHB. 
Hallu  ▼aDgay..MiaJiAi«* 
Katu  Ko&tttKoBliL&iiOH. 

This  large  tree  is  a  native,  of  several  psrti  of 
Southern  India.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  ()» 
alpine  jungles  of  Goimbatore  where  it  attaint  i 
considerable  sise.  It  is  found  in  the  QodaTeiy 
forests,  wliere  its  wood  is  esteemed  as  rery 
strong  and  good.  It  is  rather  a  oommon  tree 
in  the  Bombay  forests,  both  coast  and  uM. 
The  wood  is  strong  and  tough  and  standi  iIm 
action  of  water  well  :  heoce  it-  is  often  used  for 
the  framea  of  wells,  whereon  the  superrtraetuii 
of  masonry  is  erected.  It  is  also  used  as  betiss 
for  houses.  This  wood  deaerveSi  in  Dr.  Oil>* 
son's  opinion,  to  be  more  extensively  knoffi 
than  it  is :  cattle  eat  the  leaves  voredonly- 
They  are  said  to  destroy  worms  in  their  honb. 
-^Btb  Boxb.,  O'Shaughiitsiff,  QiUtm,  Wi^ 
cmd  Cleghom.  Captain  Beddome,  Fkr^  iWi 

BRIGQS,  General,  an  Ofllcer  of  the  Mtdw 
Army,  author  of  Letters  on  India. — ^Tnuuli' 
tion  of  Ferishta.  Lond.  1829,  4  vols.  & 
short  account  of  the  Sheilly  family. — Lond.Ai 
Trans,  vol.  vi.  77.  Description  of  a  Peniii 
painting.— Ibid,  70I.  v.  »U.  On  the  land-tii 
of  India.— Editor  of  the  Persian  TaiiklH* 
Ferishta.  He  was  assistant  resident  at  Poonik, 
unSet  Mr.  Elphinstodb  as  resident,  and  ffii 
there  when  the  last  Baji  Rao  moved  bat  of 
Fotfnah  and  burned  down  the  residency  an^ 
with  it  his  manuscript  of  the  translation  of 
Ferishta.  When  peace  was  restored  he  retrioa- 
lated  and  printed  it— Z>r.  Bmisfs OaUUofU. 

BBIGGS,  H.  G.,  author  of  cities  of  Gigs- 
rashtra.— Bombay,  1849,4  to.  On  the  Par- 
sees.— Bombay,  1852,  1  vol.  8vo.  Dr.  Jivi^fi 
Catalogue. 

BRIGU,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  sonof 
Brajima,  and  his  mmtie  is  frequently  found  m 
the  hindu  writings.  It  is  related  of  hiffii  that 
once  oil  being  asked,  in  ao  assembly  of  the 
gods,  which  was  the  greatest,  Brahma,  VisbaSf 
or  Siv^  he  updvtook  th«  tesk  of  asoertaiitfg 
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fiRIKJAL. 


BVTA8TAK. 


Ihe  poiai  by  li  tonewhat  haiudoM  experiment 
^(Mi.  Mph,  JBind,  p.  7. 

BRIHADBATHA,  of  the  line  of  Panda, 
fithet  of  Jaratandha,  one  of  the  Barhadratha 
dynasty  of  Indian  kings.  Accordiofr  to  Bunaen, 
he  ruled  fi.  C.  866  to  B.  C.  Hl.—BumeHj  II L 
547. 

BRIHASPATI.  See  Hinda.  Yriahaspati. 

BBIHAT-CHAKRAMED.  Hind.  Seabania 
aculeata. 

BRIHATCHITRA,  Hikd.  Gaaaia  sophora. 

BRIHUTEE,  Bbno.  Solanhm  ferox. 

BRIJGY,  in  L.  69^  7'  E.  and  L.  32^  24'  N. 

BRIJtT,  in  L,  69°  29'  E.  and  L.  32® 

BrI J  BHASHA,  the  Hindi  proper. 
BRIRU,  Bbno.     Agati  (rrandiflora. 
BRILLIANT  MACAQUE.  See  Simiads. 
BRIMDU,  BBIMLA,  HiifD.   Celtia  Gauoa- 

BRIBO  OB  DUNO,  Tibbtan  ;  the  Cow  of 
the  Yak  or  Ghaori  taileid  bull, 

BRIM  POSH,  Hind.  Nymphaea  alba. 

BRIMSTONE,  Eko.  Brimatein,  Qbb.  Go- 
phritb,  Heb.  Sulphur. 

BRINDA,  Sans.  Oeymum  aanctam. 

BRINDABAN.  An  aDcient  forest  near 
Mathura  were  Krishna  met  the  Qopi  or  sbep- 
herdeases* 

BRINDABUN  on  the  Jumna  river,  a  place 
of  hindn  pilgrimage ;  hindua  also  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  Pooebkur  in  Rigputanah,  to  Dwarka  in 
GaBeraft;-to  Jaggenath  at  Pooree,  to  Badrinath 
b  the  Himalaya  ;  to  Benarea,  on  the  Gangoa, 
to  Ramiaaeram  near  Ceylon^  to  Ponderpoor  on 
the  Kiatnak  ;  to  Tripati,  near  Madraa,  Hinlaz 
on  the  coast  of  Meckran.  Their  religions  mendi- 
eanta  even  travel  to  Baku,  the  site  of  a  aacred 
fire  on  the  Caspian.— (7a/,  Be», 

BRINJ,  Pbh.  Brasa. 

BBINJ,  Psas.  Properly  Birinj,  huaked  rice. 

BRINJAL.  AMOLO-lNDiANk  Solannm  melon* 
gena.— Lttiit. 

JS^-plant Ei?o.  I  Birgavartaka Sanb. 

Bengan '..   ..Hjivd.  I  BodiDgan  ...  Sumatran. 

Tarnng,  Tning... Malay,  t  KattarikaL ThV. 

VaitakA ;.  ...8ah8.  ]  Yankaia Txl, 

For  cnlinary  purposes,  the  vefretable  egg,  or 
brinjal,  ie  one  of  the  best  vegetables  i»  India. 
Several  yarieties  are  extensively  cultivated  and 
eaten  by  all  classes.  It  is  a  large  ronnd-ahaped 
fruit,  both  purple  and  white  ;  another  is  white, 
thin  and  long ;  a  amallef  speciea  aifain  is  pear- 
shaped,  red  and  purple  striped  ;  -anti  there  ja 
one  seldom  eieeeding  the  sise  of  an  egg.  They 
afe  all  dreaaed  alike  and  uaed  both  in  curries 
and  other  native  diahes,  and  are  much  on  the 
tables  of  Ekiropeans.  Their  propagation  is  by 
seed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.    Th0 


Rama Malat. 

Szflzeciuy... Pql. 

Sobtaehetina Rua. 

Cerdaa Sf. 

Setaa.. i.* 


inchea  apart  and  require  witoriog  cfvery  third 
or  fourth  day. 

BRINJARA.     8eeBanjara. 

BRINJAHIDOa  See  Cams  familiaria,— 
Ziaii.    • 

BRINJARI,  in  L.  SO^"  85'  E.  and  L.  24<' 
O'N. 

BRINKOL,  Hind.     Berohemia,  sp. 

BRINZAL,  Eng.  Brinjal. 

BRiSHABDEO,  properly  Yrishabdeva,  baa 
the  same  meaning  as  Nand  eswar  ef  the  Saiva 
aect,  the  bull  being  the  effigy  of  both.  In  order 
to  distinguish  the  particular  pontiff  to  whom 
any  Jain  shrine  is  consecrated,  it  is  only  reqai- 
site  to  look  on  the  pedestal  for  the  symbol,  as 
the  bull,  the  serpent,  the  lion,  &c,  &c.,  each 
having  his  peculiar  emblem. — Tod*9  Dravehf  j>. 
97- 

BBISARI,  HiMD.  Edwardsia  mollis. 

BRISTLES,  Eng.  ' 

Boratela Bur. 

Borston Gbb. 

Setole • It. 

Set8B Lat. 

The  strong  hair  from  the  back  of  the  hog  and 
wild  boar  used  by  brushmakera,*  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  &c.  Russia  is  the  great  mart  for 
bristles. — Fwidkner.    MeCmlloch  Diet. 

BBI8TA,  called  Viahu  in  the  Garnatic.  In 
hindu  aatronomy  the  13th  year  of  the  cyde 
of  Jupiter.— Warren. 

BRITAIN,  or  Great  Britain,  a  kingdom  in 
the'  extreme  weat  of  Europe  which  now  sways 
the  destinies  of  British  India.  It  is  ruled  over, 
in  Britain,  by  a  sovereign,  with  reaponsibl^ 
ministers,  and  two  houses  of  parliament,  viz., 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  for  India,  there  is,  in  Britain,  a  minister 
with  a  council  Of  twelve,  composed  of  men 
acquainted  with  India,  and  it  aends  to  British 
India  for  administration  a  Viceroy  and  Gover- 
nor General  with  a  Governor  for  Bombay  and 
one  for  Madras,  with  six  Judges  for  the  High 
Court,  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  B.ombay;  For 
the  command  of  the  three  British  Indian  armies, 
Great  Britain  send?  three  Commanders-in« 
Chief,  with  several  Generals  of  Diviaion.  jGreat 
Britain  has  many  colonies,  and  its  entire  domi^ 
nions  are  usually  designated  the  British  Empire, 
over  'which  it  rules  by  means  of  Viceroys, 
Governors  General  with  eouncils,  Governors 
With* councils.  Parliaments  and  commissioners* 
The  area  and  population  are  as  under : — 

British  N.  America,  Great  Sq.  U.  Population. 

Britain      and      British 

India.. ..« 6,488,000  188,614,000 

Britiah  Feudatory  India...  696^700  47.909,109 

Coloniea  of  Great  Britain.  4,662,000  161,486,000 

BBITA8TAN,  mentioned  in  the  Brahmanda 


young  plants  ate  pliiced  at  about  eighteen  Pnranay  as   the  place  of  .  religious  duty,  is 
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ttuf  m  nmii. 


itippotod  liy  some,  4o  ^  lib*  Msnd  of  ISftat 
BriUin.  It  in  also  called  Swita  dwip,  or  the 
White  Island,  and  Saf araa  dwip,  or  the  G^olden 
Island,  is  «onJeeiured  also  to  be  Ireland.  The 
British  Islands  are  (it  is  said  by  some),  seme* 
times  ^led  Chundra  dwip,  and  likewise  Tri* 
oalasa,  or  the  Island  with  three  Peaks,  vis.; 
Rajatfikata,  Ayaouta  and  Suvarnaouta.— TTar- 
ren  Kola  SanJuUita* 

BRITIdH  INDIA.  When  first  the  British 
•et  foot  in  'India  the  foundations  of  the  old 
Moghul  empire  were  thoroughly  broken  up, 
wayce  of  conquest  had,  passed  over  tt  and  rob- 
ber eliiefs  ha<l  long  been  making  inrasions  of 
Iheir  peaceful  neighbours,  the  normal  practice  of 
their  rule.  But,  with  the  fonnatioo  of  factories 
and  the  hiring  of  troops  to  defend  them,  was 
laid,  the  foundation  of  a  central  power  whieh 
gradually  grew  in  strength  eufficient  to  control 
the  varioua  chieftains  apd  extend  its  efforts 
from  Cape  Oomorin  to  the  Indus.  The  British 
administration  in  India  has  been  purely  that 
of  ajnilitary  leovernment,  and  the  entire  poliqr 
has  necessarily  eonformsd'to  military  neoessi* 
ties,  and  it  is  only  since  ihe  middle  of  the 
nineteenih  century  that  the  state  of  tite  country 
baa  permitted  its  rulers  to  throw  the  energy  of 
the  Government  into  the  path  of  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  its  resooreea. 

The  ^rst  occasion  of  the  natives  "of  Britain 
coming  in  contact  with  a  force  of  natives  of 
India,  was  in  1664,  when  Sivaji  attacked  and 
pkmdered  Surat,  on  whieh  oocasion  Sir  George 
Ujunden  won  the  applause  of  Aurun«fleb,'  by 
an  uncommon  display  of  valour.  Since  then^ 
vara  have  been  inoeasant  and  many  g  fif  me 
become  illustrious. 

Since  the  conquest  .9f  ib$  Punjab  by  liord 
Di4thoiisie  in  1849,  jmd  of  Pieguin  1852,  the 
boundaries  of  tha  British  empire  of  IfidiH,  ea« 
alu4iiig  Aden  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  hiive 
been  the  Sulimair  rauve,  the  Kaiaikoriii^f  the 
wiiier-ahad  of  the  l{iaialaya»  Nepaul  and 
Bhootao  on  the  uortb ;  the  sea  on  Ihe  westand 
south  ;  aad  a  line  marked  by  no  natural  fea* 
ttfoes  stretching  fiHHK  the  Yoma  rantfc  irregu* 
krly  in  aaoutheast  direction  through  Burroah 
U.  ih^  Aeath  parallel  of  latitude.  Boughly* 
Ariljali  bdia  Jnay  be  aaid  to  he  included  within 
L.  %""  and  %1^  K.  uKdL.  66<^  44' and  89^  30' 
*&.  involving  11^260  miles  of  eaternal  boundary. 
From  Tenasserim  by  the  Himalaya  to  Gape 
Monie  in  Siudh  the  land  frontier'  is  4,680 
miles,  while  the  coati  line  from  the. Straits  Set- 
tleinents  to  Kurrachee  is  6,580.  The  length  of 
India  from  the  Indus  to  Gape  Gomorin,  on  the 
meridiaB  of  75^,  ia  1,900  miles.  The  extreme 
breadth  is  1,^00  miles,  on  the  parallel  of  28«. 
The  whole  peninsula  contains  an  area  of  about 
1 ,667,000  square  mikM  and  m  populatien  of 
S04»O00,0O0  or  Ids  to  the  mile,  all  aw  g«v* 
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British  India,  is  administered,  chiefly  direct* 
ly>  ^y  British  officials  under  a  viceroy  and 
Oovertior  Oeneral,  but  to  some  eitent  indiroetly 
through  feudatory  Native  Ghiefa,  guided  I7 
British  officers.  No  census  of  the  PeiidalQiy 
States  has  been  taken  aave  in  isolated  eMC% 
and  the  surveys  of  them  are  not  yet  eaaa- 
plete.  But'  the  following  may  be  aonpiad  as 
representing  'the  portions  of  India  govgraed 
directly  by  British  offidala,  and  tboae  ad- 
ministered indirectly  through  Nativa  Cfaiafi 
with  subsidiary  sovereign  powers. 

Square  mii$i. 
Nott-Teudatory...     960,210         15«,OOO.O00 
Veudatory        ...    (94,790  48,000,000 

British  India  as  it  stood  in  the  middle  n( 
the  tiineteepth  oentary  -  was  won  by  the  Seat 
India  Company  which  |iad  been  estabiiahed  ia 
1S99.  In  1636  Mr.  Bo^ghton,  a  ship's  aorgeea. 
obtained  the  privilege  of  planting  factoi 
Bengal.  The  Preaideacy  of  Madraa  vna 
atituted  in  16B9  ;  that  of  Bombay  ia  IM2 
and  that  of  Bengal  in  1681I.  In  I77S 
the  Governor  of  Bengal  was  made  Oovemor 
Oeneral  of  India  with  certain  poveia,  chiefly 
political  and  finpncial,  over  the  other  taro*  In 
1784  a  Board  of  Control  was  created  in  Biitani 
composed  of  the  king  of  Great  Btitain'a  tpinia- 
tera,  who,  in  that  capacity,  bore  the  title  «f 
Commissioners  for  the  Affaira  of  ledsa,  and 
this  system  oontinned  until  the  year  1859, 
when  British  India  was  taJLca  under  the  dlseoi 
eontrol-of  tlla  Crown.    Ia  thai  iBlarrali  how* 
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eyir,  the  Home  Ooreranieiii  of  India  had  eon- 
fistedof  a  Board  of  18  members,  called  the 
Directen  of  the  Bast  ladia  Ckimpany,  and  the 
PnsideDt  of  the  Board  of  Control .  The  Di- 
leotors  ImuI  mottly  all  the  patronaKe  as  to  ap- 
pointments,  except  the  higher  offices  and  com« 
msnds  which  were  made  in  commanioation 
with  the  ministry,  who  likewise  originated  all 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  possessed  the  power 
of  reversing  the  acts  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  Government  xif  India,  and  also  of 
sending  ont  instructions  on  spemal  matters  to 
the  Governor  General  without  consulting  the 
Directors.  Between  the  first  formation  of  an 
English  East  India  Company  and  A.  D.  1858 
the  following  were  the  chief  changes  : 

16(14.  Erench  E.  I.  Company  formed  and 
their  capital  built  in  1674  at  Pondicherry. 

S4th  Jany.  1667-8.  The  first  notice  of  tea 
in  the  company's  records ;  in  a  despatch  to  their 
agent  at  Bantam  of  that  date,  he  ia  ordered  to 
send  home  100  lbs.  of  tea  the  best  he  can 
get. 

1667.  Charter  renewed  afresh  and  authority 
to  establish  a  mint  at  Bombav. 

1681.   Sir  Josiah  Child  published  a  treatise 


1743.    Renewed  Cbavter. 
1757.    Plassey  fought  by  Ciive,  with  700 
European  Troops  1,400  sepoys  and  570  sailors 
and  threw  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa  into  Bri- 
tish hands. 

1773.    Bengal  Presidency  given  a  superi- 
ority over  the  others.    Value  of  British  goods 

exported  was  £489,803 
1780.  £401,166. 

1772.  Net  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar 

and  Oritta  £2,126,76^ 

„        „     £2,07«.96S 

India  £8,059,000 

£15,403,000 


1785 

1797 

1805 

Company  Etports< 

1807.     £952,416^  Vor  private     individuals 


>> 
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1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 


9 1 0,544 
866,153 
1,010,815 


during  the  5  yeara  end- 
ing with   1807-8,  there 
was    annually    exported 
1,038;816J   £305,496. 

1818.  Charter  renewed,  but  merchants  allowed 
to  trade  with  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta^ 
and  Penang. 

1 81 4.  Merchandise  exported  in  value  £870,1 77 

1819.  do.  do.  £8,060,741. 
1833.     Company  as  traders  abolished  ;  to 


in  which  it  appears  that  the  Company  then  had  j  govern  India  in  a  political  manner  till  80th 
556  partners,  36  ships  of  from  100  to  775    April  1854. 


tons,  that  the  customs  duties  on  the  Trade 
amonnted  to  £60,000  or  70,000  a  year. 

1686,  An  attempt  projected  by  Sir  J.  Child 
to  acquire  territorial  empire  in  India,  failed. 

1693.  A  fireab  Charter.  >  in    1702    united 


22nd  April  1854  all  real  and  personal 
property  of  Honorable  East  India  Company 
vested  in  the  Crown,  (who  becomes  liaUe  for 
all  claima,  debts,  contracts,  &c.)  since  1793 
but  is  managed  by  the  Company.     Dividend  ia 


1608.  A  new  Company. )  under  the  title  of.lOl  per  cent,   and    may  be    redeemed   any 
the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  '  time   after  April  1784.    Company  stock   is 


tnding  to  the  East  Indias. 

1692.  Company 'a  agency  transferred  from 
Hooghly  to  Calcutta* 

1698.  Company  acquired  a  grant,  from  a 
grandson  of  Aurungxeb,  of  Calcutta,  and  two 
adjoining  villagea  with  leave  to  exercise  judi- 
ciary powers  over  the  inhabitanta  and  erect  for- 
tillcationa.  These  were  given  the  name  of  Fort 
William. 

1715.  An  embassy  went  to  Furhkhsere  and 
obtained  in  1717,  by  which  they  got  the  island 
of  Din,  87  townslups  in  Bengal  which  crave 
them  the  command  of  the  river  for  1 0  miles  8. 
of  Calcutta  and  bad  the  villages  restored  to 
them  near  Madras,  which  had  been  formerly 
given  by  the  government  of  Aroot  and  resumed. 

1724.  Average  of  10  years  ending  with 
1734,  the  total  value  of  British  products  an- 
nually exported  waa  £92,410,12-6  and  of 
bnllkm  £518,102-1 1*0,  total  617,518-8-10. 

1741  •  Average  of  the  8  years  ending  in 
1741  the  annual  value  of  British  goods  export- 
ed wae  £157,9444*7. 

1748.  7  years  ending  with  1748  they 
amounted  to  £188,176-16-4. 

1788.  Company  reduced  their  dividend 
from  8  to  7  per  cent. 


£6,000,000. 

Law  of  Residence,  and  right  to  employment, 
tc.— 3.  and  4,  W.  IV.,  C.  85  88.  87.  No 
native  of  the  eaid  territories,  nor  any  natural- 
bom  subject  of  His  Majesty  resident  therein, 
shall  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of 
birth,  descent,  colour  or  any  of  them  be  disabled 
from  holding  any  place,  (^ce,  or  employment 
under  the  said  Company. 

In  their  career  of  conquest,  the  British  East 
Indie  Company  had  been  almost  continuously 
successftil.  A  severe  reverse  was  sustained  in 
Affghanistan  in  1841,  in  which  many  thousand 
aoldiers  perished  in  retreat.  But  their  most 
severe  trial  occurred  in  1857  and  1858,  in 
which  years  the  native  army  revolted  and  many 
of  the  races  both  hindu  and  mahomedan  re* 
belled.  In  1857,  the  number  of  British  soU 
diers  had  fallen  very  low  and  it  waa  supposed 
that  the  disaffected  soldiery  of  the  Bengal  Army 
took  that  opportunity  to  revolt.  Mueh  has  been 
put  forward  as  to  the  cause  of  that  disaffection, 
but  a  general  impression  is  that  it  had  ita  sngges- 
''tion  in  the  Affghanistan  disasters,  though  doubt- 
less a  great  change  had  been  effected  in  thetem« 
per  of  a  naturaUy  arrogant  oriental  race  who 
respect,  almost  worship,  mighty  by  introducing 
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amongst   them   rules  and .  regulations  suitable  I      Gwalior  was  re-captured  by  Sir  Hugh  Bov 
only  for  an  army  drawn  from  nations  advanced    on  the  28th  June  1858. 


m   civilization.     The    contest  for   supremacy 
was  severe  and  lon^r  continued  : 

In  May  1857,  there  were  in  India 
European  soldiers  •••  ...  45,000 

Native ...  844,000 

Semi  Military  Police       ...  80,000 

Total ...     365,000 

About  2,5 0,000 Native  Soldiery  were  arrayed 
against  the  British  power  in  1857*  Of  the 
British  forces  were  45,000  Europeans  and 
about  60,000  reliable  native  soldiery.  These 
last  were,  before  the  end  of  1857,  increased  to 
about  150,000  native  soldiers,  by  the  addition  of 
the  Sikh  army  from  the  Punjab,  and  before  July 
1858,  there  were  over  80,000  British  Soldiers 
in  India.  After  that  revolt,  the  Native  Army 
began  to  be  reduced,  and  by  November  1866, 
it  fell  to  135,000  men  with  only  12  guns, 
against  150  in  1857. 

The  successive  features  of  the  revolt  and  re- 
establishment  of  authority  were  as  under  : — 

Bevolt  of  the  Bengal  native  army  was  com- 
menced at  Berhampoor  by  the  19lh  Ben.  N.  I, 
on  the  26th  February  1857. 

Bevolt  continued  by  the  out-break  of  the 
native  cavalry  at  Meerut,  on  the  10th  May 
1857. 

Dehli  massacre  occurred  on  the  11th  May 
1857. 

Ghazi-ud-din-Nugger — the  mutineers  were 
defeated  on  the  30ih  May  1857- 

The  Shah-Jehanapore  massacre  occurred  on 
the  31st  May    857. 

5th  June  1857,  the  mutiny  occurred  at 
Jhansi  and  on  the  8th  the  massacre  oocurred. 

The  massacre  at  Cawnpore  of  the  Futtehghur 
fugitives  occurred  on  the  12th  June  1857. 

The  massacre  at  Gwalior  occurred  on  the 
.14th  Juue  1857- 

A  massacre  occurred  of  the  British  at 
Cawnpore  by  Nana  Hao  on  the  27  th  June 
1857. 

Massacre  at  Cawnpore  on  the  15th  July  1857 
by  Nana  Rao,  of  British  women  and  children. 

On  the  20ih  August  1857  Dehli  was 
captured. 

Lucknow  was  entered  on  the  2&th  August 
1857  by  generals  Havelock  and  Outram* 

Delhi  was  assaulted  on  the  14th  September 
1857. 

Lucknow  was  relieved  b^  general  Havelock 
on  the  26tb  September  1857. 

The  second  relief  of  Lucknow  was  affected 
by  sir  Coliu  Campbell  on  the  17th  November 
1857. 

Cawnpore  was  relieved  by  sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell on  the  28th  November  1857,  and  the 
Gwalior  contingent  routed. 

The  battle  of  Nawabjgang  in  Oudh,  occurred 
on  the  14th  June  1858. 


The  Government  of  the  East  Indies  tmi- 
ferred  to  the  Crown  on  the  Is^  September  18S8. 

On  the  1st  November  1858,itwasproelaiii- 
ed  throughout  India,  that  its  government  bid 
been  transferred  from  the  East  India  Cofflpaoy 
to  the  British  sovereign. 

Bengal  Native  Army  was  reorganised  on  the 
9th  September  1859. 

On  the  20th  August  18S0  the  Indian  tod 
British  armies  were  amalgamated. 

The  Governor  General  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Viceroy. 

The  Supreme  Courts  of  Calcutta,  Madru  lod 
Bombay  were  amalgamated  with  the  Courts  of 
Sadr  Adalut  of  the  three  Presidencies,  and  the 
united  body  designated  the  High  Coart  ef 
Judicature.  The  Native  Soldiers  were  leduced 
in  numbers  as  the  organization  of  the  eeai- 
militsry  policy  progressed. 

The  European  and  Native  Forces  in  hdii 
were  as  under  in  the  years  : 

European,  Natwa, 

35,604  199,839 

46,726  220,947 

45,522  232,224 

106,290  196,243 

71,880  118,815 

In  1867,  there  were  6,944  European  lad 
8,963  Native  artillery:  3,136  EuropeaoiDd 
30,473  Native  cavalry.  In  that  yesr  Ike 
revolt  of  the  native  army  occurred  and  ike 
policy  since  then  has  been  to  augment  the 
European  arm,  remove  all  natives  fromite 
scientific  corps  and  reduce  their  numbers.  Tke 
composition  of  the  Indian  army  in  1857  •» 
1865  was  as  under : 

Europeans, 

1857. 
ArtUlery     ...  ...      6,944 

Cavalry      ...  ...      3,136 

Infantry     ...  ...    33,254 

Staff  H.  fcC. 

Engineer  Sappers 

Invalids,  Veterans  warrant  ... 

Total...  43,334 


1839-40 

42.  3 

1856-  7 

8.  9 

1864-  5 


... 


••« 


Artillery 
Cavalry 
Infantry 
Engineer  Sappers 

Total 


... 


... 


••• 


Natives* 

1857, 
8,963 
30,473 
185,047 


».. 


••t 


••• 


.*• 


22M83        118.315 


lo  1858  the  East  India  CompuDy  eeued  to 
ralei  »Dd  «  S«cietary  of  State  vith  a  CoubcO  «f 
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15  members  took  its  places  :  in  1861  the  In- 
dian Coancils'  Act  was  passed. 

Northern  India. — With  the  exception  of 
the  transfer  of  North  Canara  from  Madras  to 
Bombay  and  the  addition  of  Sindh  to  Bombay 
OB  the  conquest  of  that  province,  these  Presi- 
dencies have  retained  very  nearly  their  orif(inal 
limits,  including  the  provinces  conquered  from 
the  Peishwa  and  Gnikwar  between  1800  and 
1818.  But  the  succession  of  conquests  in 
Northern  and  Central  India  and  Bnrmah,  gra- 
dually led  to  the  formation  of  separate  jurisdic- 
tions under  Lieutenant  Governors  and  Chief 
Commissionerss 

Administration, — In  1853  the  Governor 
General  ceased  to  exercise  any  more  direct  su- 
pervision over  Lower  Bengal  than  over  the  rest 
of  India. 

Its  Civil  Government  in  Calcutta  is  carried 
on  by  a  Governor  General  in  Council,  through 
^"tt  great  departments,  the  Poreigo,  Home, 
Military,  Pinance  and  Public  Works.  There  is, 
besides,  a  Governor  and  Council  in  Madras 
snd  the  same  in  Bombay ;  a  Lieut.  Governor 
of  Bengal  J  another  for  the  Panjab,  Commis- 
sioners of  Oadh,  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  Central 
India,  the  Berars,  Mysore  and  British  Bur- 
mah. 

Por  the  military  control,  there  is  one  Com- 
mander-in  Chief  of  all  India  who  specially  at- 
tends to  the  Bengal  Army  and  European  Corps, 
with  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies,  all  of  whom  have  seats 
in  Council. 

Every  order  issued  from  any  of  the  five  de- 
partments of  the  Supreme  Government  runs  in 
the  name  of  The  Governor  General  in  Council. 
Up  to  Lord  Canning's  administration,  all  mat- 
ters were  in  truih  so  disposed  of;  but  Lord 
Canning  remodelled  it  into  the  semblance  of  a 
Cabinet  with  himself  as  president,  and  each 
member  of  the  Government  now  holds  a  sepa- 
rate portfolio  and  despatches  the  ordinary 
business  connected  with  it,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, only  reserving  matters  of  exceptional  im- 
portance for  the  opinion  of  a  colleague  or  the 
decision  of  the  assembled  Council.  The  parti- 
cular branch  of  administration  which  Lord 
Canning,  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  John  Lawrence 
all  successively  reserved  for  their  own  spe- 
cial charge,  is  the  Foreign  Office  of  India,  the 
daties  of  which  relate  to  all  dependant  chiefs  and 
princes  in  India  and  all  neighbouring  foreign 
princes,  beyond  the  limits.  With  such  nations 
•s  Persia  and  China,  where  there  is  a  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  British  Government,  the 
OoTemor  General  acts  in  concert  with  the  Bri- 
tish Government. 

Each  Province  is  sub-divided  into  Zillahs,  or 
Districts,   under  Collector-Magistrates  or  De- 


puty    Commissioners    with    Joint,    Deputy, 
Assistant   and  Extra- Assistants*      In  the  Ben* 
gal  Presidency     these  Districts  are  in  mpst 
oases  ^ouped  into  Divisions,  each  under  a 
Commissioner  supervised  by  a  Revenue  Board 
or  Financial  Commissioner.    English  Counties 
average  1,000   square  miles  in    extent.      In 
India    they    are     much    larger.      In    Bom- 
bay, for  instance,  Collectorates  average  about 
6,000   square  miles    and  Khandeish   is  sup- 
posed  to  be  15,000   square  miles.     There  is 
no   Revenue    Board    in  Bombay.     There  are 
two  Revenue  Commissioners,    between  whom 
the  Collectorates  are  divided.     The  Revenue 
Commissioner  there  corresponds  immediately 
with  Government  and  is  also  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  his   Division.     Each  District   has  a 
treasury  and   a  jail.     In  Lower  Bengal,  Dis- 
tricts  are  broken  up  into  Sub-divisions   under 
Joint,    Assistant      or    Deputy     Magistrates. 
Under  the  new   constabulary  system,   intro- 
duced by  Act  Y.  of   1861,  ea6h  District    has 
a  Superintendent   of    Police,  and   the    Dis- 
tricts are  grouped   for  police  purposes   into 
circles  under  Deputy  Inspectors  General,  while 
the   whole   Police  force  of   each   province  is 
under  an   Inspector   General.      The    consta- 
bulary,  except    on    the    North-Eaatern    and 
Trans-Indus  frontiers,   is  a  purely  civil  force 
organized    on    the    Irish    system,   and    sub- 
ject in   all   respects,   except    internal    disci- 
pline, to    the    civil    authorities,   that   is,   to 
Commissioners  of  Divisions  and  Deputy  Com- 
missioners, or  Collector-Magistrates,  of  Dis- 
tricts. 

The  Provinces  are  administered  by  a  cove-^ 

nanted  civil   service,   an   uncovenanted    civil 

service  and    military    officers  of    the    Staff 
Corps. 

The  Madras  Presidency  consists  of  20  Dis- 
tricts, including  the  city.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  140,726  square  miles^andthe  total' 
population  at  26,639,053.  By  the  quinquen- 
nial census  taken  on  the  1st  March  1867,  the 
population  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  exclusive 
of  the  city  of  Madras,  was  found  to  be 
26,089,052  thus  classified  i— 

Hindoos       24,172,822  I  Christiana  414,096 
Mahomedana  1,502,134  | 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Madras  is ' 
supposed   to  be  about  450,000,  thus    classi- 
fied:— 

Death  Bate  per  1000./ 


1866.       1867. 


Europeans  and  East 

Indians        ...     17,219 
Hindoos  ...  365,576 

Mahomedana    •••     67|205 
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80-6 
29*9 

28-8 
27a 

26*5 
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Tke  approximate  area  and  populaiioB  of  ike 
Madras  Diatricta  includkig  the  dty  are  as 
under :— • 


DisiricU* 


Madras  dty.. 

Ganjam 

Yiaa^patam 
Godayery.... 

Kiatna 4 

Nellore. 

Guddapah..., 

Bellary 

Kuniool 

Madraa < 

North  Aroot 
South  Aroot. 

Tanjore 

Trichinopoly 

JMadnra 

Tinnevelly 

Goimbatore.,«  •• 

Salem 

South  Canara 

Malabar 


Square 
miles. 


PopulatioD. 


•••  •••  ••• 


27 

18,935 
7,635 
7,227 
4,546 
9,177 

11,496 
7.470 
M83 

15,146 
4,779 
S,735 
3,(65 
8.790 
5,146 
8,470 
7,604 
4^206 
6,859 


140,726 


450,000 
1.235,790 
1,934,558 
1.427,472 
1,296,652 
1,168,664 
1,144,759 
1,304,998 

770,857 

804,283 
1,787,184 
1,261,846 
1.781.619 
1,006,826 
1,946,389 
1,521,168 
1,480,738 
1,619,833 

839,688 
1.856,378 


26,539,052 


The  water  supply  of  the  several  districts  is 
somewhat  yaried.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall durin^i:  a  period  of  five  years  ranged  from 
17*57  inchea  in  Bellary  to  146*31  inches  in 
Bouth  Canara.  The  total  area  of  the  Presi- 
dency may  be  estimated  as  130,000  square 
miles,  being  thus  more  extensive  than  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  about  the  aame  sl^  as 
the  present  kingdom  oi  Prussia. 

Byotwtty  lands  •«•  16  million  aeres  (actual.) 
Inam  lands... ..~  ••,  4^  million  acres  (actual.) 
Zemindary  lands...  5*  million  acres  (estimated. ) 
Malabarand  Oanara2|  million  aoies  (estimated.) 

The  proportion  of  the  irrigated  land  applied 
to  the  production  of  any  crop,  but  rice  is  very 
Umited. 

The  Madras  Diatricta  range  from  2,000  to 
19,000  aquare  milea  in  extent.  The  Districts  of 
Qai^am,  Viaagapatam,  Oodaveiy  and  Kiatna 
are  on  the  north  east  coast,  to^the  east  of  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Hyderabad.  The  other 
eaat  eoast  districts  are  Nellore,  Madras,  Chin- 
gleput,  Sooth  Arcot,  Tanjore,  Mndura  and  Tin- 
nevelW,  the  last  named  being  situated  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  peninsula.  To  the  west 
of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  are  the  Travanoore  and 
Cochin  territories  governed  by  feudatory  rigahs, 
North  of  tiiea^  statesi  on  the  same  coast,  are 


the  Madras  diatJtioU  of  Malabar  and  Seatl 
Canara.  The  central  diatriola  of  the  presideacy 
are  those  of  Coimbatore,  Trichinopoly  sod 
Salem,  between  Malabar  and  Madras,  and 
those  of  Bellary,  Kumool,  Cnddapah  and  North 
Arcot  between  Hyderabad  and  the  Myaore 
country,  which  intervenea  between  Canara  taiSi 
Bellary  and  Nellore. 

Several  distinct  racea  dwell  in  the  Madns 
Presidency,  Mahomedans,  Aryan-hindua,  ud 
many  non- Aryan  tribea,  but  the  bulk  of  the  soil 
is  possessed  by  the  Tiling,  Arava  and  Canarsee 
peoples,  three  great  nationa  of  Tamulian  origin. 

The  Madras  Presideney  may  be  described  as 
of  three  parta^the  Telugu  country  of  the  North, 
extending  northwards  from,  and  induding,  Nel- 
lore; the  Tamil  country  of  the  South,  and  tie 
Oanarese  and  Malayalum  districts  of  the  Weit- 
cm  or  Malabar  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

In  the  Southern  ditiaion,  where  the  maho- 
medan  influence  had  been  very  weak,  the  laad 
was  held  by  cultivating  village  communitiea  who 
paid  rent  direct  to  the  old  hindoo  aovereigna. 

In  the  third  or  Western  division,  the  viUage 
or  communal  gives  place  to  the  individual  right 
to  land  free  of  all  rent  to  the  State,  known  as 
Janm  or  birthright.  Malabar  was  proaperons, 
owned  chiefly  by  wealthy  capitaliata  but  Canam 
had  been  over-assessed,  prior  to  British  occu- 
pation* The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation 
in  those  portions  of  the  Madras  Presidency  held 
on  ryotwary  tenure,  has  risen  from  about  tea 
million  acrea  in  1855,  to  sixteen  million  aciei 
in  1865.  In  1868-69  the  area  under  cultira- 
tion  increased  by  202,696  acrea. 

Mr.  Dalyell,  Secretary  to  the  Madras  (xovera- 
ment,  estimated  that  there  is  produced  an  sd- 
nual  supply  of  129  million  cwt.  of  grain  for  the 
support  of  the  population,  or  more  than  5  cwt. 
for  each  person,  being  more  than  1^  lbs.  per 
diem,  whereas  a  family  of  five  can  subsist  npon 
7  lbs.  per  dav,  without  difficulty  and  three 
acres  of  superior  land,  supposing  one  acre  to 
be  irrigated,  or  four  acres  of  uninigated  laod 
would  support  such  a  family  for  a  year. 

Bomhay  and  Sinih  eonaiat  of  18  dittriets 
besidea  Bombay  Island.  The  area  ia  181,2»B 
square  miles  ^nd  the  estimated  population 
18,038,609. 

In  the  18  Bombay  diatricte  the  populatioa 
waa  thus  classified  several  yeara  ago  :— 


Hindoos.-  6,652,109 
Wild  Tribes  918.976 
Low  Castea  782,008 
Jains  ...  128,798 
Lingayets       565,447 


Mahomedaua  indad- 
ing  African8779.264 
Jews  ...  3,608 
Parsees  ...  I32,6$8 
Christiana        57,766 


In  the  five  Sindh  diatricta  the  population  waa 
thus  classified  ;— 

Mahomedansl,354,781  I  OtIierreUgions50,551 
Hindoos         363,295 1 
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The  oensas  of  Bombey  Island,  taken  on  the 
light  of  lit  February  1864,  ohows  tha  follow- 
Dg  results  :-* 
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The  surface  of  Bombay  Island  is  about 
1B*6S  square  miles,  or  a  square  mile  to  every 
12,104  of  the  land  population.  The  inhabited 
bouses  were  24,206  in  number ;  of  these,  6,676 
Here  thatched  hats* 

An  average  Bombay  Coileotorate*  contains 
twelve  Udmqa  or  divisions,  each  of  which  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  Government  villages, 
that  is  to  say,  villages  that  are  uot  alienated  and 
the  total  revenues  of  which  belong  to  the  State. 
Kach  village *haa  lis  regular  complement  of  of- 
fieers,  who  are  usually  hereditary.  The  officers 
on  whose  aervioea  Government  istnainly  de- 
pendent oooaist  of  the  paiel^  who  is  the  head 
of  the  village  for  both  revenue  and  police  pur- 
poses ;  the  tullatee  or  kooUcumee^  who  is  the 
elerk  and  accountant ;  the  mhar  who  is  a  kind 
ef  besdle ;  and  the  watdiman.  The  patel  and 
koolkurnee  either  hold  a  certain  quantity  of 
mt^'iree  land,  or  are  remunerated  by  a  cash 
payment  equivalent  to  a  certain  percentage  on 
the  ooUectioiia.  The  mhar  and  watchman,  in 
eonmott  with  the  other  village  servants,  also 
hold  land  on  more  or  leaa  fiavonrable  terms  as 
ifiris  assessment,  and  receive^  besides,  grain 
*nd  other  payments  in  kind  from  the  vilUgurs. 


A  village  is,  for  Govemmeat  or  social  pnr<« 
poses^  complete  in  itself ;  and  is^  so  to  speak, 
independent  of  the  outer  world-  The  revenue 
accounts  of  a  village  are  simple  but  complete* 
The  survey-register  is  the  ba^is  of  them.  Every 
occupant  is  given  a  separate  receipt-book,  in 
which  the  total  amount  of  his  holdings  is  en- 
tered, and  the  patel  and  koolknmee  are  bound 
under  heavy  penalties  to  record  in  it  the  sums 
he  has  paid.  Each  year,  what  is  termed  the 
Jafna^handi  of  the  village  is  msde,  at  which 
time  the  total  amount  of  revenue  due  from  the 
village  is  made  out.  In  point  of  practice  this 
is  now,  so  far  as  Government  interests  are  oob- 
cerned,  a  very  simple  business,  as  there  is  little 
or  no  unoccupied  land  ;  and  the  Jwmarhoaidi 
as  nearly  as  possible  represents  the  sum  enter- 
ed in  the  register* 

There  are  two  Revenue  and  Police  Commis- 
sioners for  the  entire  Presidency.  These  of- 
ficers are  constantly  on  the  move  in  their  res- 
pective Divisions  during  the  fair  season.  They 
entertain  appeals  from  the  Collectors'  decisions^ 
and  are  the  channels  of  communication  between 
them  and  the  Government.  From  June  to 
October  they  both  reside  at  Poena,  which  is 
also  at  that  season  the  head^quarters  of  the 
Government. 

Thurr  and  Parhir^  in  Sindh,  is  a  sandy 
desert.  Tlie  desert  talookas  of  Omerkote  con- 
sist of  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  hills  and  waste 
lying  north  of  tlie  Bunn  of  Kutch,  and  stretch* 
ing  about  130  miles  from  District  Mahomed 
Khan's  Tanda  on  the  west,  to  the  Jodhpore 
frontier  on  the  east.  The  principal  town  is 
Omerkote,  situated  between  the  desert  and  the 
plains.  It  has  long  been  the  acknowledged 
capita]  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  with 
its  mud  fort  was  considered  the  key  to  the 
desert,  commanding  the  high  road  between 
Marwar  and  Sindh. 

Aden  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bombay. 
Almost  the  most  southerly  point  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  it  is  situated  in  latitude  12^  47' 
2^orth,  and  longitude  45  <"  10'  East.  It  is  a 
peninsula  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference, 
of  an  irregular  oval  form,  five  miles  in  its 
greater  and  three  in 'ita  lesser  diameter,  eon- 
neoted  with  the  continent  by  a  low  narrow  ntA 
of  land  1,850  yards  in  breadth,  but  which  lain 
one  place  nearly  covered  by  the  sea  at  high 
spring  tides. 

Bengal- — One  of  the  most  important  dvru 
sions  of  India,  is  the  province  of  Bengal, 
which  is  ruled  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  Ben- 
gal contains  11  Divisions  including  56  Dis- 
tricts  with  Calcutta.  The  territory  under  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  compriaes  Ben^ 
gal  proper,  Bebar,  Orissa  including  the  Tribu- 
tary Mehals,  Assam,  Chota  Nagpore,  and-  the 
native  ststea  of  Hill  Tipperah  'and  Goooh 
Behar.    It   eitends  from   the  nunidian  82£ 
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to  97^  east  of  Greenwich,  and  lies  within 
the  parallels  of  19^  40'  iind  28""  10'  north 
latitude.  Prom  the  Ghumparun  District  as 
far  eastward  as  the  recently  annexed  Bootan 
DooarSy  the  Himalaya  range,  running  through 
the  indepeudent  states  of  Nepal,  Sikkim, 
Tibet  and  Bootan,  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Province.  Further  east,  along 
the  northern  frontier  boundary  of  Assam,  lies 
a  tract  inhabited  by  the  Akha,  Dufla,  Meerie, 
Mishmee  and  other  wild  tribes;  along  the 
eastern  frontier  lies  a  part  of  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Burma;  below  that  the  Munipore 
State ;  still  lower  are  various  hill  tribes,  such 
as  the  Naga,  Looshai,  Khyen,  Meekir,  Stc. ; 
and  at  the  extreme  south-east  is  British  Burma. 
On  the  south  of  Ghittagonir,  which  is  the  south- 
eastern district  of  Bengal,  is  the  Akyab  District 
of  Arakan.  In  the  south-west,  is  Orissa 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency ;  and  on  the  west  by  certain  Tributary 
Estates,  and  by  the  Sumbulpore  and  Belaspore 
Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Further 
north,  abutting  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship,  are  the  native  state 
of  Bewah  in  the  Indore  Agency,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Mirzapore,  Ghazee pore  and  Goruckpore 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

The  Bengal  Lt.  Governor's  territory  consists 
of  Regulation  and  Non- Regulation  provinces. 
The  Regulation  Provinces  are  divided  into  eight 
coromissionerships,  and  the  Non-Ref^ulation 
Provinces  into  three.  The  monthly  salary  of  a 
Commifsioner  in  the  Regulation  Provinces  is 
Rs.  2,919-10-8,  and  in  the  Non-Regulation 
Provinces  Rs.  2,500,  in  addition  in  both  cases, 
to  a  travelling  allowance  of  Rs.  250, 

Regulation, 

Bhauffulpore  Division,  Praidency  JHviiion, 

Bhaugulpore«  Nuddea. 

MoDghyr.  Jes&ore. 

Purneah*  24-PergtinDah8. 

Patna  Division.  -           Burdioan  Division* 

Pataa.  Burdwan. 

Gya.  Banooorah. 

ChumparuD.  Be^rbhooin. 

Saran.  Hooghly. 

Shahabad.  Howrah. 

Tirhoct.  Midnapore. 

Majshahyt  Division,  Dacca  Division, 

Rajshahye.  Dacca. 

Bogra.  Backorgunge. 

Dinagepore.  Furreedpore. 

Maldah.  Mymeosing. 

MooTshedabad.  Sylhefe. 

Fubna.  Orissa  Division, 

Bangpore.  Cattack. 

ChUtaJSfong  Division,  Pooree. 

Chittagong.  Balasore. 
Tipperah. 
Noakhaily. 

'  The  Non-Regulation  Districts  are  nineteen 
in  number  including  the  Native  State  of  Cooch 
Behar.  Each  of  these  districts  is  under  a  De- 
puty Commissioner. 
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Non-BegulaUon* 

Assam  Uivition,  Chota  Ka^pore  Diraioi. 

Kamroop.  Hazareebangh. 

Durrung.  Lohardagga. 

Nowgong.  Mauabhoom. 

Kaga  Hills.  Singbhoom. 
Seebsaugor.  Dacca  Divisiim. 

Lukhimpore.  Cachar. 
Khasia  i  Jynteah  Hills.      Bhaugulpore  Diviwn, 

Cooch  Behar  Division,  Sonthal  Pergannahs. 
Julpigoree.  OhiUagong  Dvnim. 

Gowalparah.  Chittagong  Hill  Tneh. 
GaiTow  Hills. 
Darjeelingk 
Cooch  Behar. 

The  state  of  Cooch  Behar,  is  bonnded  oi 
the  north  and  west  by  the  new  district  of  Jul- 
pi!J:oree ;  on  the  south  by  Rungpore  ;  aod  on 
the  east  by  the  unsurveyed  portion  of  the  dit- 
trict  as  far  as  the  Juldoka  and  Toorsa  riren. 
The  extreme  length  east  and  west  is  forty  milfi, 
and  the  extreme  breadth  north  and  south  is 
thirty-six  miles,  and  the  area  is  386,123'^ 
acres,  or  603*31  square  miles.  The  forests 
described  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1800,  hare  been 
entirely  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  principil 
rivers  are  the  Teesta  Juldoka,  and  Toorsa. 

The  population  of  Bengal  is  prohably  nor 
60  millions. 

The  males  eomprise  51  per  cent  of  the 
population,  thus  confirming  the  results  of  oilier 
Indian  censuses  as  opposed  to  theexperienoeof 
Europeans  statistics.  In  Burdwan  and  Haj- 
shahye  the  females  actually  exceed  themtles 
while  in  Cooch-Behar  and  Asaam,  there  sreooij 
77  and  81  females  respectively  to  100  aisles. 

A  special  inquiry  into  the  mortality  csoied 
by  a  famine  in  Orissa  in  1866  was  made bj 
Deputy  Collectors,  with  the  aid  of  corrected  I^ 
turns  made  by  the  zemindars.  The  toUl 
population  in  1865  was  8,015,826  ;  of  these 
814»469  perished,  and  115,028  either  eoi- 
grated  or  disappeared,  making  a  total  loss  of 
929,497  ^nd  leaving  2,086,329  sarriving. 
The  per-centage  of  deaths  to  population  is  S7, 
which,  added  to  3*81,  the  percentage  of  effl^ 
grants  or  missing,  gives  a  general  percentige  of 
30*81  as  loss  of  population  during  the  fafflioe. 

The  total  population  of  the  Municipal  portioi 
of  Calcatta  is  480,000.  The  floating  populatioi 
is  assnmed  at  about  50,000.  The  popolatiooof 
all  Calcutta,  including  the  densely  inhabited  n- 
barbs,  may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  half  a  million;-^ 

« 

Maksi9 
3fahs,  Females,  Bogs,   Girls,  100  Femim 

6.SS0      .8,645       907        9S8  «Hi 


Earopeani 
Indo-Kuro- 

peiiDi 
Greeks 
Armenian! 
Asiatics 
Jews 
Parse  es 
Africans 
Chinese 
MasBiilmans 
Hindoos 


4,0WI  4,818  1,884  1,418 

17  7  8  4 

281  838  88  86 

786  418  190  les 

240  828  III  108 

73  15  6  4 

39  9  8  3 

878  ...  31 

»,818  98,738  9,667  g.848 

1,19,539  78,901  81,010  19,740 


11(11 

IflM 


8MK 

liHI 


Total  ,„    1,98,077    J,l5,8ll  33.868  81,868 
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Kortk-Westem  Provinces, -^Thtse  provinces 
are  between  L.  30''  T  and  23""  51'  N.  and  L. 
77*"  4'  and  84''  40'  E.     They  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  suowy  range  of  the  Kumaon, 
Hifflalayat  Oodh  and  the  Nepalese  Terai ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Sau^ror  District  of  the  Central 
.  ProvinceSi  and  the  Native  States    of   Bundle- 
'  kund  and  Rewah  ;  on  the  west   by   the  river 
Tense,  until  its  junction  with  the  Jumna,  thence 
the  Jamna  till  the  28th  degree  of  Latitude  ; 
on  the    south-west  by^  the  Native    States  of 
Gwalior,  Dholpore  and    Bburtpore  ;  and   on 
the  east  and  south-east  by  the    Sarun,  Sbaha- 
had,  Behar  and  Palamow   Districts  of  Lower 
Bengal.    The  North-Western  Provinces  contain 
86  districts  of  which  35  are  grouped   in  to  7 
Commissionerships.       The     **  non-regulation" 
portions  are  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  to  the  ex- 
treme north,  Jhansie  to  the   south-west,   and 
Ajmere,  which  is  separated    from  the   western 
boundary  by  several  intervening  Native  States. 
This  last  Division  from  its  isolated  position,  re* 
quires  distinct  demarcation.  It  lies  to  the  went, 
extending  between   L.  22 **  16',  and  27«   45' 
N.  L.  71°  45',  and  77'*  22'  E.     It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Bajpoot  States  of  Kishengurh 
and  Jeypoor,  on  the  north    and  westf  by  Jodh« 
pore,  and   on   the  south  by  the  territory  of 
Odeypoor.      The   Ajmere  Division   comprises 
Ajmere  proper  and  Mairwarra.    The  Mairwarra 
tract  belongs  in  unequal  portions  to  the  British 
Govemmenf,  to  Meywar  or  Odeypoor,  and   to 
Marwar  or  Jodhpore.   The  Meywar  poasessions 
consisting  of  three  Pergunnahs,  and  the  Marwar 
of  two,  were  made  over  to  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  British  in  1822-23. 

Benares  is  the  most  thickly  peopled  district. 
The  density  stands  at  797 — or,  including  the 
Military  and  Hallway,  803 — per  square  mile. 

Looking  at  the  30  millions  of  people  accord- 
ing to  creed  nearly  26  millions  are  hindoos  and 
4 1  mahomedans.  Mahomedans  form  less  than 
a  seventh  of  the  whole  population,  there  being 
only  100  to  every  6i)9  hindoos.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  Meenit  and  Rohilkund,  where  they 
eompn'se  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population ;  more 
than  half  of  the  entire  number  of  the  mahome- 
dans in  the  N.  W.  provinces— viz.,  2,197,202 
out  of  4,843,207— reside  in  those  northern 
districts. 

Muh  omedtin . 

Not  olassitied    2,207,576 

21 881  Sheikha      ...      ],U0.208 

8,968  Pathans      ...        515,426 

4,702  Syuds        ...        170,248 

Mognls      ...  41,748 


C^rUtian. 


Baropean 

Hhed 

Rative 


30,501 


Bnddhiat  and  Jain  75,629 
PStt>w        ...  120 

Sikh  ...  3,425 

Other  religiouB  1 

•ecu       ...         195,9771 


4,105»206 

Hindoo. 

Br&hmins   ... 

3,451,692 

Kshatryaa  ... 

2,827,768 

Vaisyaa      ... 

1,091  250 

Soodras     ... 

18,804;809 

•t» 


25,675,017 


The  aborigines  are  returned  as  318,215,  and 
seem  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  other  sects. 

The  intense  desire  of  all  the  hindus  of  In- 
dia, on  religious  grounds,  is  for  a  son.  The 
boy  is  reared  with  a  care  not  shown  to  the  girl. 
The  girl  is  exposed  to  chances  productive  of 
greater  fejnale  mortality,  being  married  the  mo- 
ment she  attains  the  age  of  puberty,  bearing 
children  at  11  and  12,  subject  to  a  sedentary 
and  listless  life  in  the  zenana  or  one  of  hard- 
ship in  the  fields,  and  treated  oppressively  as  a 
widow. 

The  Punjab  contains  32  districts  in  10 
divisions.  The  feudatory  states  are  estimated 
to  contain  five  millions  of  people  and  an  area 
of  197,389  square  miles.  The  32  non-feu- 
datory districts  have  a  population  of  17,61 1,498 
covering  an  area  of  101,829  sqfuare  miles,  or 
173  to  the  mile.  Of  the  people  9,408,810 
are  agriculturists  and  8,190,127  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  land.  Leaving 
out  Delhi  and  Hissar  it  may  be  said  roughly 
that  the  population  has  increased,  in  thirteen 
years,  nearly  two  millions,  and. in  density  27 
to  the  mile.  The  density  of  population  is 
very  slightly  less  than  that  of  France.  It  is 
higher  than  the  average  of  all  non-feudatory 
India,  which  is  159,  and  falls  below  that  of 
the  North-West,  Bengal  and  Madras  alone.  In 
the  division  of  Jullundhur,  with  its  good  rain- 
fall, there  are  596  to  the  mile,  omitting 
hilly  Kangra.  In  the  well-watered  division  of 
Umritsur  the  proportion  stands  at  513,  in 
Umballa  at  412,  in  Delhi  at  342  and  in  La- 
hore at  210.  In  the  Derajat  frontier  it  falls  to 
77  and  in  desert  Mooltan  to  73.  The  coun- 
try between  the  Beas  and  the  Su^lej,  the  home 
of  the  Sikhs  is  thus  the  most  populous.  The 
rate  of  popul^ition  follows  the  rainfall,  and 
the  number  of  mouths  waits  on  the  facili- 
ties for  cultivation,  which  re-act  on  each 
other.  There  are  65  millions  of  acrea  in  the 
Punjab.  Delhi  has  now  supplanted  Umritsur 
as  the  most  populous  city.  The  populatioti  of 
the  Panjab  is  as  under  : — 

Chruiians.  Hindoos...  6,112,087 

European...    17,574  Sikhs  ...  1,144,390 

Burasian  •••      3,379  Buddhists 

Asiatic      ...     2,601  |  and  Jains.     86,190 

i/a^ine(faif«9,337,685  |  Other  Creeds  959,292 

The  Mahomedans  are  thus  classified  : — 


Miscellaneous.. 
Syuds 
Mogbuls 
Patans. — 

YuBiifzai    ... 

Khatak      ... 

Mohmund... 

BoDgQsh  ... 

EhalU       ... 

Daoodaai  ... 

Iklahomedzai 

Kamulsai  ... 


.5,070,281 

212,540 

99,026 

98,727 
72,728 
29,159 
81,774 
18,368 
16,848 
26,637 
845 


Rajpoots. — 
Bhatteea     ... 
Chiba 

JuDgnaa     ... 
Tewanaa     ... 
Sirgals 
Qhebaa 
RaDghara    ... 
Miscellaneous 


156,151 

9,909 

21,303 

1.482 

47.197 

9,637 

121,109 

342,786 


Jaia 
Ghakkara 


...1,309,399 
..,     27,6W 
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Saddosai  ... 
WuM«re#  ••• 
Lohanee    .^ 
MiBcellaneoiui 
Belooch.  ~ 
Loghari     ... 
Bosdar 
Maaari 
Lund        ..• 
Kosa 

Doshak  ... 
Kasrani  ... 
HiooeUaneoaa 


6,448 
12,350 

69,971 
^27,165 

1,642 
5,885 
7f887 
14,665 
4,449 
4,958 
179,747 


••• 


Dhnsdf 

Satis 

Kharals 

Kurals 

Kathias 

Wattua 

M6O0  ••• 

Minas 
Gugarg 
Parachas 
Khogas 
Eashmeevees  ••. 


20,414 
11|49$ 
28,815 
17329 
2,715 
18,217 

130,885 
45 

424,095 
12,784 
54,969 

280,850 


The  Hindoot  and  Sikks  are  thas  classified : — 


MlBoellaneotu 
Brahmins 
Ehnttreei 
Bajpoota.— 

Hill 

Plain 
Bnoyaa 
Aroraa 
Bhatiiaa 
Kayatha 
Sadhfl 


2,488,122 
800,547 
884,829 

218,168 

121,129 

267,953 

477,269 

26,548 

14,278 

17,799 


Labanaha 

Jato 

Tagahs 

Qujara 

Aheera 

Kamboha 

Kniala 

Kaneyts 

Ghiratha 

Changs 


...  47,690 
...  1,876,091 
9,212 
...  112,319 
...  112,488 
57,181 
26,405 
86,269 
115,257 
50,795 


••* 


The  other  creeds  are  as  follows : — 


Baddhtsts  and  Jains* — 
Bhotis  ...         278 

Bhabahs       .  .     14,091 
Miscellaneous.    21,821 


Parsees 
Sansees 
Bavrias 
Harneea 


414 

...    40,869 

...    19,141 

...    3,179 

The  Chumar  race,  who  are  included  in  Hin- 
doos and  Sikhs,  numbered  6S4,4Q6.  Fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Punjab 
are  connected  with  agriculture. 

•  As  the  old  masters  of  the  country,  the  Sikhs 
assert  their  claim  to  proprietorship  to  an  extent 
unknown  among  the  other  classes. 

In  certain  Sikh  villages  of  the  Lahore  district 
there  were  only  31  girls  to  100  boys.  The 
general  result  shown  is,  that  among  the  leading 
Sikh  clans  of  that  district  the  proportion  of  fe- 
males to  males  below  the  age  of  12  is  as  72*5 
to  100',  while  among  the  total  Sikh  popula- 
tion under  the  age  of  12  it  is  as  77*7  to  100' 
and  among  the  total  population  of  all  classes 
nnder  .that  age  as  85*9  to  100.  That  there 
should  be  only  47  females  to  100  male  children 
amone  the  Sikhsof  Soobraon,i5  to  100  inBhus- 
aeen  55  to  100  in  Sood  Singh,  or  even  68  to  100 
in  Loodianee,  must  be  the  result  of  other  than 
natural  causes.  The  cause  assigned  for  wish- 
ing to  get  rid  of  female  children  is  the  old  one 
^-the  heavy  expenses  attending  the  marriage 
of  daughters.  That  this  presses  veiy  heavily 
upon  respectable  Sikhs  of  limited  means  there 
can  he  no  doubt.  A  respectable  Sikh,  too 
proud  to  receive  pecuniary  consideration  for  his 
daughter's  hand,  is  entangled  in  debt  for  life  if 
he  has  three  or  four  daughters  to  dispose  of  in 
nerriage.  As  one  after  another  is  born  he 
despairs  of  ever  being  able  to  bear  the  heavy 
burthen,  and  he  hopes  that  the  infants  may  die. 
Very  moderate  ill-treatment  is  sufficient  to  se- 
cure him  his  wish. 


BRITISH  INBU. 

The     British     frontier    line    oomiCM 
from  the  top   of  the  Kafchan  glen  (a  4e^ 
deney  of  Huara)  near  Cbelss  on  ^e  nortk* 
west  corner  of  the  maharajsb  of  Jqbum'i 
territory,  and  then  passes  round  the  nertk-ma 
boundary  of  Husara,  on  the  esst  side  the  lodis 
4;o  Torbeiia  ;  then  crossing  that  river,  it  wn)i| 
round  the  north  and  north-west  boondirfrf 
the  Peshawur  Valley  to  the  Kbyber  PM,tb 
round  the  Afreedee  Hills  to  Kohat  ;tha  roul 
the  western  boundaiy  of  the  Kohat  Bnbi^ 
along  the  Meeranzye  Valley  and  touohisgite 
confines  of  the  Gabul  dominions ;  then  foini| 
the  Wuzeeree  Hills  to  Bunnoo  l^e  sad  to  ' 
head  of  the  Salimani  range  ;  and  then,  Itfti^l 
right  down  the  base  of  the  Salimani  m^^l 
its  terminate  on  the  upper  confines  of 
and  of  the  Rhelat  kingdom.    The  eiteot 
thia  frontier  is  very  vast,  its  length  beiogf 
800  miles.     It  is  also  as  ardnoos  u  iti  sitvi 
as  it  is  extensive.     Along  the  outer  side  of  I 
frontier  liDe,  and  therefore   beyond  Br' 
jurisdiction,  there  dwell  a  series  of  inc 
tribes.     On  the  inner  side  of  this  frontier, 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  there  also  di 
various  tribes,  in  many  respects  resemhtiefi 
first-named  tribes,  but  who  are  British  iQb!JK|l 
These  latter  will  be  adverted  to,  thoagh 
less  prominency  than  the    former.    Tbe  tc 
{(raphicdl  position  of  each  tribe,  both  wit' 
and  within  the  frontier,  may  be  enomenteli 
their  local  order  as  follows  :  — 

Independent  Tribes  dwelling  along  the 
face  of  the  north-west  Punjab  frontier  and 
habiting  hills,   adjoining   frontier  of  U 
District.-— Hussunzye. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawur  dis^i 
Judoon,  Bunoorwall,  Swatee,  Baoeesje, 
kheylee.  Upper  Momund. 

Adjoining  frontier  of   Peshawur  snd  K 
district  s. — Af reedi. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  district— 6 
tee,  Sepah,  Orukzye.  Zy  moosht  Affghan8,Ti 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  and  Dehn 
mal  Khui^ districts. — Wuzeeree. 

Adijoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ishmsel  Kitf 
distriet — Sheoranee,  OahteraneCy  KnsnM 
Bo2dar. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  OhatfeKbt 
distriet. — Khntnin,Koeab,  Lughane,Goor^ 
Mttrree.-*Boogtee. 

British  Tribes,— within  the  frontier*  id 
British  subjects,  inhabiting  partly  hilli  9d 
pertly  plains, 

HuEara  district. — ^TumouleeyOukkar,Doflnj 
and  Suttee,  Kaghan,  Syud  and  other  trihei « 
H&zara. 

Peshawur  district.— -Eusufsye;,  KhaM 
Momund  of  the  plains. 

Peshawur  and  Kohat  districts. —KhuttnL 

Kohat  district. — Bungush. 
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Bebn  Xshmiiel  Khandittriet.-^BonDOOohea, 
Honrotee,  Batanee,  Chiefs  of  Tank,  Chiefs  of 
Kolachee,  Chiefs  of  Dehra  Isbmael  Khan, 
Nootkanee,  Loond. 

Dehra  Ghaxee  Khan  district.— Dreahuki 
liusaree. 

Oudh  lies  between  Nepal  and  the  North- 
western Provinces.  It  eontains  no  mountains. 
Id  the  Gondah  distrfot  the  boundary  is  on  the 
lidge  of.  the  first  range  of  low  but  abrupt 
hills;  elsewhere  it  is  in  the  plains.  The  Fro- 
Tiooe  consists  of  12  districts  in  4  divisions  with 
an- area  of  24,060  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  11,282,368. 

FIouw.— The  Oudh  province  is  a  part  of  the 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  some  of  its 
tributaries.  The  rivers  descend  from  the  hills 
first  in  a  southerly  direction  and  then  turn  east- 
wards. The  belts  of  forest  come  down  between 
tKem,  and  are  situated  on  the  higher  land  be- 
tween the  streams.  The  Turrcui  stretches  all 
along  the  frontier,  of  the  province  immediately 
below  the  forest,  and  is  low  and  moist.  It  is 
more  or  less  settled  and  cultivated,  but  the 
crops  are  poor  and  the  country  is  unhealthy,  at 
the  first,  and  there  are  great  difiScuUies  in  the 
way  of  bringing  the  soil  under  cultivation. 
Throughout  this  district  there  are  large  grassy 
plains  where  numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  kept, 
and  it  is  interspersed  .with  old  water' courses, 
the  former  beds  of  the  river,  now  forming 
jbeels  and  sivarming  with  crocodiles. 

In  the  Baraich  and  Kheree  districts,  where 
the  twrrai  fades  into  the  drier  land,  are  two 
tracts,  known  as  Dbowrera  and  Naopara,  which 
have  an  excellent  breed  of  draught  cattle. 

In  the  centre  of  this  tract  there  are  a  few 
jbeels,  especially  in '  the  lower  part  of  Seeta- 
poor,  in  Luckuow,  and  Barabnnkee,  where 
the  soil  is  more  clayey  and  the  crops  more  ini- 
gated  and  finer,  but  its  general  character  is  as 
described. 

Forests. — The  Oudh  forests  are  in    three 
*dirisions.     The   1st,  or  Khairigarh  Division, 
lies  bfiitween  the  rivers  Soheli  and  Mohana. 

The  trees  -which  are  reserved  if  the  Ondh 
forests  are  Shores  robusta.  Dalbergia  sissoo. 
Cedrela  toona.  Ebony,  Diospyros  melanoxy- 
lon.  Conooarpus  latifolia.  Terminalia  tomento- 
sa,  Acacim  catechu.  Naudea  cordifolia.  Of 
these  shorea,  cedrela,  ebony,  conocarpus  and 
terminalia  are  found  in  the  higher  forest,  called 
Bhabar  or,  locally,  Domar.  The  other  trees 
are  found  on  the  lower,  ground  or  turrau 
There  is  a  very  small  tract  under  sissu  reserved 
for  the  nae  of  the  gun  carriage  agency  at  Fut- 
tehgnrh. 

Rivers. — ^The  principal  rivers  of  Oudh  are 

the  Bapti,  the  Babai,  the  Oirwa,  the  Kauriali, 

.  the  Hobana,  the  Sokeli,  the  Sarda,  the  Ul,  the 

Kiina,  the  Gnmti,  the  8ai  and  the  Ganges. 


Of  these  all,  except  the  Ul,  Katna,  Gumti  an8 
8ai,  are  hill  streams  descending  from  the 
Himslaya,  and  subject  to  the  sudden  freshet 
which  characterise  the  hill  streams.  The  Rapii 
is  a  rapid  river  navigable  for  boats  up  to  Bhin- 
gs.  It  is  used  for  rafting  timber  in  the  rains* 
It  is  a  second  class  river,  and  swarms  with 
crocodiles.  '  The  Bahai  is  rapid  and  shallow 
in  its  upper  course,  and  useless  for  navigation 
and  for  rafting.  The  Qirwa  where  it  enters 
British  territory,  is  a  mountain  stream  with  a 
great  fall,  rushing  in  rapids  and  pools  over  a 
stony  and  sandy  bed.  It  is  useless  for  nsviga* 
tion.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Kaurialii  from 
which  it  issues  by  percolation,  and  to  which  it 
is  united  lower  down.  The  Ka/wriaU^  is  the 
largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges  Its 
discharge  is  18,082  cubic  feet  per  second.  It 
is  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Qangea 
where  it  leaves  the  hills,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  throughout  the  year  within  British  ter- 
ritory. This  is  the  river  which  is  called  Kamali 
in  the  hills  :  Kauriali,  after  it  enters  the  plaina 
to  its  ponfluence  with  the  Saiju  a  little  be)ow 
Bhartapur  -  Gogra  thence  to  Fyzabad  ;  8arju, 
al^out  Adjudia  ;  and  Dewa  or  6ogra  again  be- 
low this  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Gangea 
at  Revelganj  near  Chupra.  The  Mokcma  i$ 
the  boundary  of  the  British  territory  from 
Gwari  Ghat  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kauriali, 
rather  more  than  half  its  course  in  the  plsins. 
It  is  a  shallow  and  rapid  stream,  not  navigable^ 
but  timber  is  floated  down  it  in  the  raifis  to 
the  Kauriali.  This  river  swarms  with  croco- 
diles, both  the  magar  or  broad-nosed,  and  the 
^urial  or  long-nosed  species. 

The  Sao'da  is  a  river  about  the  sixe  of  the 
Ganges  wher^  it  leaves  the  hills  ;  nine  miles 
below,  its  discharge  is  6,416  cubic  feet  per 
second.  It  is  the  boundary  between  British 
territory  and  Nepal  out  of  Oudh. .  It  has  lost 
the  character  of  a  hill  stream  and  flows  in  a 
sandy  bed. 

The  Gumti  is  a  river  rising  in  some  rice 
fields,  from  which  its  head  watera  appear  to 
trickle.  Its  water  is  sweet  and  its  bsnks  are 
cultivated  throughout  the  province.  It  is  na- 
vigable throughout  the  greater  part  of  ita 
course  in  Oudh  ;  but  it  is  extremely  tortuous, . 
and  the  nairigation  la  impeded  at  Suitanpoor  by 
rocks. 

JheeU  and  Marshes.  There  are  no  lakes, 
though  scme  of  the  Jkeels  are  very  extensive 
sheets  of  water.  The  country  between  the 
Gumti  and  the  Ganges  is  well  supplied  with 
them.  They  lie  in  two  parallel  elevated  hollows, 
on  either  side  of  the  Sai,  and  about  midway 
between  that  river  and  the  Gumti  and  Gangea 
respectively.  They  are  drained  by  lateral 
9ia/e,  which  fall  mainly  into  the  SAi,  and  which 
cause  the  occasional  floods  in  that  river  after 
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wr/  rain*  They  aire  a  atFikiiig  faatore  of  the 
eoantry,  stretching  in  a  eontinuoas  aeries,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sai,  frojn  the  Bhabjehanpoor 
boundary  to  that  of  Jounpoor  and  Allahsbad, 
and  often  connected  when  the  ndn  has  been 
heavy.  The  Oudh  jheels  are  covered  with  all 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  and  some  of  them  are  fairly 
a^ked  with  snipe.  In  the  turrai  marshes  ase 
numerous.  They  ate  covered  with  long  grasaca 
and  are  the  favourite  lair  of  tigers  after  the  hot 
weather  has  set  in. 

In  density  of  population  Oudh  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  the  provinces  of  India.  It  contains 
474  to  ^e  square  mile,  or  514  if  the  move 
barren  part  of  its  area  be  lef(  oat.  The  pro- 
portion of  mahomedans  to  hindoos  is  10*7  per 
osnt.  to  89*3.  The  mahomedans  are  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  in  the  central  districts 
of  Lucknow  and  Barabunkee.  Their  settlements 
there  were  mostly  effeeted  in  the  1 3th,  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  and  they  ha¥e  generally 
ootttinued  to  hold  the  Isnda  they  first  acquired. 
Of  the  55  talukdars  of  these  two  districts,  34 
am  mahomedans ;  S3  belong  to  Barabunkee 
and  11  to  Lueknow.  The  first  mahomedan 
invasion  of  this  province  took  place  above  800 
yeara  ago,  when  Sayad  Salar  Masa'ud,  a  re- 
lative, of  the  great  Hahmud  of  Ghuzni,  fought 
bis  way  into  Oudh  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
The  history  of  his  invasion,  his  first  succeas  and 
bis  final  defeat  and  death  at  Bariach  are  told 
in  the  Mirat'Masa^udi,  Of  the  whole  native 
popblatiooofi  J,l98,095,8O  many  as6,542,87^, 
or  68*4  per  cent,  are  agricultural  and 4,655,225, 
or  41*6  percent.,  non-agrioultoral. 

l^ative  christians  and  Eurasians  seem  gene- 
rally to  hsve  returned  themselves  as  Europeans. 
The  higher  castes  of  mahomedana  are  thus 
classified  :— 


pathan,  Khandhsn, 

KohiDa ...        191  880 
Mogul       ...         26,672 


Sayed  ...      51,679 

Shaikh,  MOki,  Ma- 
lik, Kvnithi    166,561 

The  following  are  mahomedan  conveita  from 
bigherhindoo  castes:-— 

1,699  I  Rajpoot 
2,098  I  Mewatee 

The  higher  castes   of   hindooa    are 
given  :-r- 


Bhalesoltan 
Khanzada 


.»• 


••• 


6,775 
2,140 

thua 


Brahmin 

Benffali 

Jat 

Jain 

Kshatrfya 

Kyath 

Xbatri. 


.•• 


«•• 


*•• 


1,897»808  KadimiH 

128  Marwari 

10,845  PoHJahi 

56  Sikh 

663,946  Saraok 

148,928  Vaishya 
13,874 

Of  the  lower  hindoo  castes  the  most  nume* 
rotts  are  these  :«— 

Abeer 


219 
74 

98 

i752 

4 

^1,460 


Chtunaff 

Phobee 

Parsee 

Telee 


1,090,467 

161,004 
649,741 
218,999 


Lodha 
Halea 
Marao 
Nao 


•t» 


850^ 
107,731 
406.869 
220,7» 


••• 


Bhanya 
»bat 
.Bacfaaira.  .«• 


1,167,499 
143,369 


lUMA 


Kahaa 

Kdree 


.•• 


63*203    S'wnnae 


lidMC 


298^263 
360,171 
764,422 


Eleven  aboriginal  eastes  are  entered  asryisc 
from  14,925  Dome  and  13,093  NsttoSO 
Paharee.  Thirty  orders  of  leligiees  mendi- 
eanta  are  git^n.  Of  ihese  the  most  aamerosi 
are  the  Qoshain  40,999  ;  Jogi  8,642 ;  B»> 
ragi  6,280  and  Sadhn  9,923. 

Eheree  is  the  extreme  district'  of  Oudh  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  on  the  Nepaul  border.  The 
Tharoo  or  inhabitants  of  the  forests  are  a 
wild,  uncultivated,  and  extremely  siipentitiou 
race,  and  assign  to  themselves  a  mytbolo^ 
beginning.  Their  villages  are  divided  into  ce^ 
tain  circuits,  marked  off  by  the  Bhum  of 
Bheonhar,  a  self-created  superior,  whom  thoe 
people  believe  to  be  inspired  by  Bhowapee,  sad 
to  whom  they  submit  in  every  ocourrence  of 
their  domestic  lives.  A  Bhurra  is  indispensable 
at  every  birth,  marriage  and  death,  dlrecti  ill 
religious  ceremonies,  and  has  supreme  influeooe 
in  the  circuit  to  which  he  belongs*  He  has, 
however,  to  prove  his  inspiration  before  tbeai- 
sembled  villagers  by  one  of  two  methods,  eitbrf 
by  drawing  seven  times  the'flame  fromaligbird 
to  an  unligbted  wick  without  bringing  the  two 
in  contact,  or  by  calling  upon  Bhowanee,  vhois 
supposed  to  descend  upon  him,  when  .the  Bbarra 
begins  to  dance  and  jump  about  violently  and 
convinces  the  assembled  crowds  of  his  5ope^ 
human  powers  by  his  movements  and  gestieola' 
tions.  The  bodies  of  those  that  die  in  sdvanoal 
years  are  burned,  but  those  of  the  yoang  are 
buried  ;  their  widows  are  allowed  to  re-remam, 
but  a  man  may  not  marry  the  widoir  of  lot 
younger  brothlr. 

The  Central  Provinces,  under  a  Chief  Cod* 
missioner,  extend  from  the  18th  to  tbeS4th 
degree  of  North  Latitude,  and  from  the  76tkio 
the  86th  parallel  of  Eaat  Longitude.  Tfaejf  an 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Indepeodea^ 
States  of  Bundelkund,  of  which  the  priocipil 
are  Tehree  and  Punnah ;  on  the  west  m 
north-west  by  the  British  district  ofCboB' 
deyreeiy  Lulllitpore  (belonging  to  theNoitb' 
Western  Provinces),  by  the  Bhopal  Stat^^ 
by  Sindia'a  dominions,  by  Berar  and  bytha 
Niaam'a  dominions ;  on  the  south  aod  aoo|^ 
east  by  the  Nisam'a  dominions,  and  by  tbe 
Madras  diatriot  of  Rajahmundry ;  on  tbe  6M^ 
by  the  Jeypore  State  under  Ma^^**  jurisdictiflv* 
by  those  portions  of  Bengal  knova  n  t^ 
Tributary  Mahals,  by  the  North* West  fn^ 
Agency  and  by  the  Bewa  State.  The  suney  of 
the  %ntiiie  ttact  thus  boujpded  ha0  oot  bees 
con^pleted* 

Tbe  frrovinoea  eontaua  li  distiiots  ia  i 
diviaiona  :  a^d  a  j^nlatioii  of  9^04^(11* 
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ICfthomadaM  M7»96il      luU  or  abori- 

I    gimd  trib«8l»995,663 

Besides  the  sbore,  ihtrt  were  6,026  Euro- 
peine  and  Euratians  and  90  Paneesintbe 
whole  of  the  Central  Proviooee. 


Chuxnar  num* 

bering  5,18,889 
Koree  ,,  1,39,776 
Power  f,  91,586 
Oorija       „        8,145 


Bigpoote,  nom^ 

bering  2,41,748 
Xoonbee  „  6,76,S70 
Tcylee  ,.  4,90,606 
Lodhee    ,,2,34,767 

BritM  JBunniiA.— *Thi«  Pr^yiiice^  under 
aGhief  Commiaaioner,  has  an  area  of  93,879 
square  milea  and  a  popuUtion  of  2,895,986  in 
three  lH?ifliona  oontainiDg  L8  districta.  It 
eitenda  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  from  the  Chittagong  Difiaion  of 
Beagal  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam  in  lO""  N. 
Lit.  Brttiah  Bnrmah  is  geographically  divid- 
ed iato  four  portions :  (a.)  Arakaa  sttetehing 
from  the  Naf  Estuary,  which  separates  the  Pro* 
Tinea  from  Chittagong,  to  Oape  Nefsrais,  and 
consisting  of  a  eomparati?ely  nanow  strip  of 
eottntry  between  the  sea  and  a  bigb  mountain 
efasia:  (&.)  the  valley  of  theliawfdy  which, 
divided  from  the  Sittoung  valley  by  the  Pegu 
Toma  nnge»  unitee  with  it  in  its  southern  por- 
tion •  to  the  eastward  is  the  chain  of  hills  whidi 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Sittoung  and 
the  Salweea  rivers,  and  on  the  west  the  Anouk- 
psk-Umng-myettg,  literally  **  the  high  western 
range  of  mountains,"  aometimes  oalled  the 
Arakan  Toma  range ;  (ci)  the  Velfey  of  the  Sal- 
wem :  aad  (d«)  Teiuisserim,'a  nanow  atrip,  like 
Arakan,' reoehing  down  to  the  Pakohan  stream 
in  10^  N.  Lat.  and  separated  from  Siam  by  a 
loffy  ehain  of  hills  running  from  north  to  aouth 
nearly  parallel  to  the  eoast,  at  a  distance  of 
inm  30  to  40  miles  inland,  but  appioaoUog 
Bsarer  to  tba  sea  at  its  sonthem  extremity. 

Arakan^  originally  a  powerful  kingdom  Oon- 
quersd  by  tbe  BurmjBse,  was  taken  from  tbeio 
by  the  Biitiab  after  Uie  first  Burmese  war  in 
182s.  It  hM  an  area  of  18,529  square  miles, 
iMl  lies  be^wisea  tbe  N&f  £stuary  and  Oape 
Negrsia«  It  is  bounded  oo  the  south  and 
wast  by  the  Sea,  aad  on  the  north  aB<>  eaat  by 
ibakigh  Atdn  ol  mountaina  which,  forming  the 
esaleni  boimdary  of  Bea«al,  .tgrends  from  the 
soithiaaatew  oatffOiMty  of  ^Ihet  and  Caohspr 
ma souib-weaterly  diinsction  aa  fsr  as  the  Fan!- 
»y  Biver,  and  fiom  about  the  2drd  painLllal  of 
Korth  Latitada  Auraa  ao«th*east  for  SCO  geo- 
gnpUeal  miles,  wbaa  tHmiag  again  to  tbe 
westward  of  aonth  it  gradually  diminishes  both 
ia  bmadftk  and  elavafion  tiU  it  ends  15  or  16 
J^kasantli-eaet  of  the  iqcky  pmmontovy  ot 
Csps  Negraia  at  Pagoda  point,  caUad  by  tbe 
hmmu%  MmaiMim^    Tkia  ekain,  |baa^o# 

Miidfrakte  bfigh^  It  tba  aatib^  (Iha^  Blua 


llaoataia  ic  sappoaad  to  bo  8^009  ftet  abovo 
the  sea  level)  diaaioiahea  in  altitnda  as  it 
reachea  Arakan,  aad  none  of  the  passes  acrosa 
it  in  that  portion  ol  its  length  is  more  thaa 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  Aeng  pass  into 
the  vall^  of  the  Iiawady  is  much  lasa. 
from  Qombermera  Bay,  3&  miles  south  of  Akf 
ysb,  the  coast  is  rugged  and  rocky,  offering 
few  harbours  f^K  ships^  Kyook«phyoo  harboot 
inside  the  islatid  of  Bamree  is  safe  and  easy  of 
approach,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gwa  river 
further  aouth  there  ia  a  fairly  ahelterod  road<» 
stead  and  an  inner  harbour  easy  of  aoeaaa 
thraugb  a  channel  witb  two  fathoms  of  water 
at  low  tide.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  9 
feet  only.  Tbe  ooaat  ia  studded  witb  fertila  in- 
lands the  largest  of  which  are  Oheduba  and 
Bamree-  Owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  range 
which  bounds  Arakan,  there  ere  no  large 
rivefs  9  tbe  principal  ones  are  ik4  lUkf  estuary 
on  the  extreme  west ;  the  Mroo  Biver,  an  arm 
of  the  sea  sbout  40  milea  to  the  eastward  and 
from  3  to  4  milea  broad  at  ita  memth  and 
extending  more  than  &0  milea  inland ;  and  tbe 
Koladan  or  Arakan  Biver  rising  somawbere 
near  tbe  Blue  BAountaiu  in  about  28^  N.  and 
which  is  navigable  for  60  odd  miles  by  vessela 
of  300  or  400  tone  burden.  On  the  rigbt 
bankok>seto  its  mouthy  is  situated  Akyab, 
the  head  quarter  Town  of  the  Akyab  disfcriot 
and  of  the  Arakan  Dirision^  the  approach  to 
which,  however  ia  dangerous  and  diffieull. 
The  whole  of  the  rivera  in  the  Akyab  and  Bam- 
ree  districta  anastomese  by  channels  whicb, 
though  dry  in  some  instances  during  ebb  tides^ 
ate  all  navigable  for  boats  during  the  flood  ; 
the  whole  ooast  lino  is,  in  faot^  a  labyrinth  of 
creeks  and  tidal  nullahs  which  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  and  receive  tbe  contribution  of  nu* 
merons  small  streams* 

Eanvr^ — Many  wdla  of  petoolenm  pr  earth- 
oil  are  met  witU:  They  are  generally  situsted 
near  the  bases  of  low  bills,  and  are  of  vsriona 
dcsptba.  The  deepeat  is  said  to  be  aboat  fifty  feet. 
having  about  six  feet  diameter  at  tbe  month« 
The  sides  of  tbaa  well  have  been  ingeniously 
boarded  by  the  natiyes,  having  diagonal  orosa 
bara,  arhieb  not  only  seoare  tbe  struetutB  but 
serve  aa  a  ladder.  Tbere  is  no  sort  of  maohinerir 
used  to  get  up  the  oil*  A  young  lad  is  £fac 
sent  down,  a  man  on  the  cross  ^rs  lata  down 
to  him  earthen  pota  in  aocoassiott,  into  wUek 
the  eonienta  of  the  well  are  filled,  aad  than  the 
pot  is  drawn  up.  The  whole  of  the  oontetfla 
of  the  pot,  as  drawn  up,  is  not  oil»  which  is  of 
a  light- bluish  colour  and  floats  apen  water* 
theia  is  sediment  that  might  have  been  aeooped 
up  from  the  bottom.  This  taken  plsee  twite  a 
day,  i^d  tba  yield  ia  faom  four  to  six  gaUmti 

Eir  day.    ThA  oil  seHa  ia  the  baaaaa  ^t  a 
agias  per  galloo.    Tbe  deepeat  of  yie  waUa  is 
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Bunj<vra  are  oomiMurstivel j  nmnirraft  ta  Bttar, 
ibeir  occapation  as  carriers  and  trai^ling  eom- 
missariatis  rapidly  goinKs  aud  duriog  thair 
transitional  stage  they  give  ^  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  Police.  The  Dhuru/'wr  are  sheep 
farmers,  and  Hutker  is  the  name  of  one  of  their 
clans,  which  still  holds  much  land-  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  NizaoL's  territory,  and  was  not  long 
ai^o  notorious  for  pugnacity  and  rebellion. 
The  Bhoee  has  reoentiy  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  a  widely  spread  primitive  tribe  ;  the  Oarpu- 
garee^  live  by  the  profession,  of  conjuring  away 
hailstorms.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the 
medicine  man  at  work  has  witnessed  a  relic  of 
pure  Fetichism,  possibly  handed  down  from 
the  prm-Aryan  races  and  their  earliest  liturgies. 
The  Fidbor  find  Krishnapukshee  are  the  same  ; 
they  are  debendants  of  brahmins  by  women  of 
inferior  caste,  and  Krishnapukskee  is  only  an 
astronomical  metaphor  for  describing  a  half- 
breed,  the  term  meaning  literally  "  dark  fort<* 
night"  and  referring  to  the  half  darkened  orb 
of  the  moon. 

All  the  Sudras  of  this  pait  of  India  are  of 
Turanian  origin.  The  likar  have  been  taken  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Dker^  a  very  useful  and 
active  tribe.  The  Maw^  appear  to  be  the  lowest 
in  the  social  scale  of  all.    The  paucity  of  the 


HyMe  bom  Hakbar  and  CaamaftHrtiMl 
eoasfc.  The  Eaatern  Ghata  fom  the  fioatitrbf 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  Caraatio*  TI9 
oonatitufce  the  axterior  of  the  east  rsagMiil 
hills,  which  run  along  the  whole  Isacth  of  tk 
Peninsala  from  Cape  Comorin,  streteliing  vpto 
the  oontinent  of  Asia.  In  many  parU  tW 
asoent  into  Mysore  is  high  and  difflcult,  wkih 
in  others  it  ia  more  gentle.  The  connti;  riia 
gradually  from  these  ghats  towards  BsagaJMc, 
which  is  3,03 1  feet  above  the  aea.  The  dwMit 
from  Bangalore  on  all  sides  is  psroeptibh 
though  not  rapid.  On  the  north-west,  lAa 
passing  the  Ghitaldroog  range  of  hills,  then  ii 
a  gradual  fall  threugh  the  broad  valley  vkiek 
lewis  to  the  river  Turobndra,  near  which  ii  tki 
station  of  Hurybur,  probably  the  lowest  fMit 
in  Mysore,  its.altitiide  above'  the  sea  beiag  oelf 
1,800  feet  To  the  south-west  and  mmi,}^) 
Seringapatam  and  Hassan,  there  is  periMpii 
more  marked  descent,  until  it  is  abruptly  ter- 
minated by  the  Western  Ghata,  eom}>ri8iiK  u 
this  direction  the  Nilgiri  and  Goorg  hilhi  aad 
further  north,  the  Maijarabad  and  Napr 
ranges.  A  marked  feature  of  the  odastfyii 
the  number  of  isolated  hills  csUed  Droog^oi 
the  most  inaccessible  of  which  the  fonnarpohp 
gars  or  petty  chiefs  built  forts,  afterwiida  w 


Khakrob  or  Bhangit^  who  are  so  numerous  in  I  many  instanoea  strengthened  and  improfsd  ^ 


Northern  India,  is  a  serious  sanitary  difficulty. 
The  Kaikaree  are  a  tribe  formerly  well  known 
for  their  thieving  habits. 

Of  the  aborigines  the  Qond^  Korhoo,  and 
Bheel  are  the  only  completely  preserved  speci- 
mens of  tribes.  The  two  fifst  retain  their 
languages,  while  the  Btieel  tongue  seems  to 
have  become  extinct  very  recently,  in  Berar, 
its  disuse  being  probably  expedited  by  their 
general  conversion  to  mahomedanism.  The 
Bamoaee  is  said  by  Grant  Duff  to  be  of  a 
different,  tribe  from  the  BheeU  The  original 
I\brdhan  among  the  Gond  answered  to  the 
B^ai  among  the  bindus,  but  many  seem  to  have 
aettled  in  the  plains  as  a  separate  class  of  Gond. 
Mysore  w  to  be  administered  by  a  Chief 
Commissioner  and  Brkish  officers  until  the 
maharajah,  is  declared  fit  to  superintend  the 
ad  ministration  and  the  revenues  are  spent  upon 
the  province.  Mysore  is  situated  between  L. 
11  ^  86'  and  16 «  0*  N.,  and  L.  74^  i^and 
7S^  37^  H.  Its  extreme  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.  is  230  miles,  and  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
190  miles.  Its  area  ia  28,449  sq.  m.  aad  its 
population  4,006,840,  of  whom  3,798,973  are 
hinddos*  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Bombay  district  of  Dharwar  and  the  Madras 
District  of  Bellary.on  theaouth  by  the  Madras 
districts  of  Salem  and  Coimbatora,  on  the 
.  east  by  those  of  Cuddapah,  and  North 
.Arcot,.  also  of  Madras  j  on  the  west  by 
.  Ciiorg  and  the  Westera  Ghats,  which  shut  out 


Hyder  and  Tipu,  and  still  in  good  pitsern- 
tion,  but  now  without  guns.  Tbepriadpd 
forests  are  found  elothing  the  sides  of  ^ 
western  mountaina.  They  abound  ia  te»ki 
blackwood  aiid  other  valuable  kinds  of  tialar 
There  are  no  forests  in  the  Easurn  Q/^ 
Sandalwood  grows  in  the  country  boniiiiil 
the  hills. 

The  Ttmga  and  Bhudra  rivers  rias  is  tk 
north-west  of  Mysore,  and  uniting,  foiotk 
Tumbudra,  which  flows  northwards  aad  wir 
wards  tiU  it  joins  the  Kristna  below  ILmffk 
The  banks  of  the  Tumbudra  are  too  higli  for 
irrigation  purposes*  The  Xawari  rises  in  Gmi| 
and  passes  through  and  out  of  Mysore  in 
south-easterly  directiony  after  reosiving  th 
Hemawati,  the  Lokani,  the  8|iimaha»  sa^^ 
Arkavati  from  the  Oorth,  and  the  LachoMttM 
and  the  Kabbani  from  the  south.  The  Knai 
and  its  tributaries  aupply  aumeroQs  inigsli* 
channels  and  tanks.  The  Pminstr,  4he  hk 
and  Penar  rise  in  the  eastern  psit  of  Mjmii 
in  their  short  course  through  wbicht  tl« 
waters  are  detained  and  converted  iate  d^hi 
of  tanks.  None  of  these  rivers  aie  snitaUi 
for  navigation.  There  are  ne  aatursl  kfcaiii 
Mysore  (  but  there  are  nearly  20,0(tjOarliBfl* 
resenroirs,  somia  of  which  ava  of  considtfitMi 
magnitude,  and  others  of  greater  site  ¥^ 
planned. 

The  preysiling  rockj  is  a  kind  of  lieaSli . 
composed  of  quarts,  i^spar,  hornb^id^'tii 
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mtot.  Chbrite  sbu  h  hand  nan  Ben,  htii 
dravjog  il>te  in  the  naighboarkood  or  Cki- 
-  tnJdnMg.  or  niiMral*  tbcra  am  Cliy  Iron- 
iioof^  School  in  Qnuts,  Uiea  Slaie,  H»giiatrc 
IrODiloDC,  Potatone,  Actinolite,  Ligniform  Aa- 
beitos,  Brown  ^par,  Common  Salt,  Cubonate 
«f  Soda.  Gold  i*  occasionally  found  near 
Belntigati,  by  wakhinf;  the  alluvial  aoil  j  but 
in  toe  imall  qnaDtitica  to  repay  labour. 

Tbe  chief  prodneta  are:— Paddy  and  rafti — 
the  principal  food  of  the  people  ;  bullar^^ 
kiad  of  aniBll  bean ;  gram ;  wheat  ;  millet  ; 
oil  tfeda ;  tn{ier-«ane  ;  ootlon  ;  hemp  ; 
tobaeeo  ;  nuithnry  ;  colTeo  ;  coooaDuts  ; 
be(el*DDti  aud  potatoea  for  eiport. 


The  brahmifis  in  Uyacre  are  of  the  three 
great  claaaei,  arl'  Taiahoava,  TaiafaoaTa,  and 
mtitba.  'Hie  first  named  are,  a>  a  daas,  ambi- 
Iwu,  And  exliibit  ooniidereble  force  of 
•karuter.  The  atabomedani  are  of  the  ahaik 
nd  ayed  tribea.  With  but  few  excepttona 
thay  ahow  tittle  aptitude  for  the  more  reipanai> 
ble  poata  under  Government,  although  every 
tMouragement  haa  been  offered  to  them.  The 
linitayela  are  atiict  Shevaiti,  and  carry  the 
Sb^  lied  to  iheir  necka.  They  are  numeroua, 
-  and  are  chiefly  Krain  menhanta^  very  thrifty, 
ndtialnouB  and  abttemiovi.  The  Mjeore  ryota 
•■  whivatora  an  audraa.  They  a(e  alao  «*!- 
U  "  W«kligH,"  Md  ••  Kuoab."  Tbty  an 
•Mtfhl  fkniMrt,  esntented,  pMoaable  and  beal' 
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tb?'  The  other  eaalea  mn  Kemati  j  Bidar,  tbs 
followera  of  the  old  Poligara,  food  of  honting 
and  aihleticB  ;  Lambani  ;  Wadder  and  Kurum- 
bar.  The  wanderiiiK  tribea  are  addicted  to 
the  commiasion  of  decoitiea,  robberiea  and  other 
lawleaa  acta.  The  Lambani  ue  grain  carriera. 
CooTff. — Coorg;  (Kodagu)  ia  a  British  dis- 
trict adminiilered  by  a  Superintendenf  under 
the  Chief  Commissloiier  of  U.\sore.  It  ia 
aituatcd  in  L.  1S°  26'  81',  and  L  74'  SO' 
46'.  Il  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  ihe 
Heraavati  river ;  on  the  south  by  the  Tam- 
baoheri  paaa ;  on  tke  west  by  &ulh  Gaaara 
and  North  tlalabar  •  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Mysore  ewmtry.  Coorg  »aa  surveyed  by 
Lieutenant  Connor  of  the  Boyal  Engineers 
in  1817,  who  has  written  a  very  interesting 
memoir  «f  the  anrrey.  The  coffee  eststee  are 
now  being  Burveyed,  Of  S,400  square  miles 
047  are  oultivated,  1,705  eulturable  ^nd  148 
unculturab]&  There  are  inS  mil«a  of  road. 
The  rainfall  varied  i>i  1868-69  from  £809 
inrhea  at  Kembu  Kolli  in  the  aoutb  east  to 
95-25  at  Merrara,  the  capital.  The  maiimum 
temperature  at  8  p.  U.  iu  May  was  S3°  and  the 
mean  73°.  The  minimum  in  December  was 
53  at  6  P.  H.  and  the  mean  66,  The  aspect 
of  Coorg,  preaenta  an  entire  (oicat,  the 
lon^  and  narrow  oultivsled  Valleys  enctoaed 
wiihin  il  serve  but  to  render  those  vaat 
woods  more  striking  The  whole  of  the  eaat- 
ern  boundary  presenta  a  remcrrltabte  line  of 
demarcation  eihibitiog  an  almott  uninter- 
rupted and  imperviouB  wood  from  the  Burma- 
gerry  HiUa,  till  reaching  the  Cavery  ;  this  apaoe 
ia  wholly  miiobabited..  Advancing  westward 
the  woods  decrease  in  density  aa  the  country 
improves  in  eultivatien,  and  become  iiradually 
thinnrr  till  Tvacbiog  the  Western  Ghauts,  the 
immediate  aummita  of  which,  pariniHy  bare 
of  wood,  are  clothed  with  a  Inxurisnt  horbage. 
The  Malltmbi  Peak  lying  on  the  conEnea  of 
Telueavira  Aid  Yeddavauad  is  an  exact  cone, 
Coorg  Proper  givea  birlh  to  the  Cavery  and 
two  principal  slreama  tributaries  to  it,  the 
SoontavnUtp  on  the  north  and  Latehmunteerlh 
on  the  aonth.  The  chief  products  of  boib  tho 
upper  and  lower  country  are  cardamums,  coffe« 
and  rice  ;  (bess  are  the  principal  expaita, 
Coorg,  with  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  115,357,  ksi  35  judicial 
and  revenue  eub -divisions,  and  607  villages. 
There  are  83  magiatratea  of  all  aorts.  The  total 
cost  of  lociil  officials  and  police  of  all  kinda 
■as  Ks.  1,14,578  in  1868-69.  In  tiat  yeai 
the  land  revenue  was  Ss.  1,68,108  and  the 
groaa  revenue  Ba,  5, US, 143.  I  he  chief  towns 
and  lh«tr  pop^lAtifiu  are  these  :-«■ 
Kabideopete  3,8Sfi  |  FTMeiffte  1,101 

Tiraiapeta  S,889     Ssnivirsula  4BI 

Somavarfete  '  SOS  [  Sodlipete  OH 


BBmSH  IHDIl. 

BftlTUa  IHDU. 

The  pmailiDg  latiRiiafim  are  Coorg,  Gbdb-    tat  returns,  ihow  a  total  uw  of  1,6TT,W, 

nw.  Ualayalum,  Tamil,  Tulu,  HindmUoi  and     Bquare  mile*  and  a  popuUtion  of  912^  ^■ 

English.     The  popuUtionU  115,357.                 ons  ifthe  ParlUmentary  nrtnnw  for  tbt  1^ 

BTtiitk  /nrfto.— In  the  ton  ProTincei  of  non-     Feudatoi^  StatM  be  aiaumed  to  b«  comd. 

feudatory  India,  with  [cuiJaior;   India,  the  la- 

^ 

i. 

r 

Th4  Ttn  Pronnet*. 

1 

aownmtnt. 

Capital. 

fe" 

I 

1 

.1 

^ 

^ 

'I 

British  India  and 
FeudatoiiM. 

1773 
1784 
18fiB 

■)fftrifaj,tii^.Vice- 
!  Toyaiut  Ooverum 
>  Om»oX  of  India 

Qr^id 
Total 

■33 

Grand 
Total 

1 

1861 

j  in  Council 

CtdeuUa  ... 

1,677,698|  374 

na,0n,esi 

1 

Uadbab 

1639 

Qovernor  in  Coun- 

oil.  with*  Legja- 

Uture 

Uadrao  ... 

140,786     80 

26.536,06! 

1» 

S 

BoUBAT  AKD  SiNDH  ... 

1662 

Do. 

Bombay  . 

131,208,    19 

13,033,609 

M 

a 

BbnoiL    OB      Lowen 
Pkovincks- 

1853 

Meutenapt    Gover- 
nor with  a  Legia. 

4 

Sorth-Wkbtben  Pro 

Utnra 

Calcntta ... 

346,49 

66 

48,358,-i3J 

1« 

VJNCBB. 

lS35;Lieut.-GoTeniot  ... 

Allahabad. 

83.68 

36 

So,w^e,n9s  jti  II 

S 

PniiJAB        ,            ^_ 

!rJi    "o.- 

Uhore    .. 

101,62! 

38 

i7,eii,495  ml 

6 

OUDH 

ie6«:(;hiefCommisai0Der 

L.ucknow... 

84.96( 

12 

U.23=„.6J  4,4  1 

7 

CeKTR*L  PROTINOCa- 

1861               Do. 

Nftgpore... 

111,12 
93,67 

18 

9,068,103]   »  1 

e 

British  Bbuah 

1863               Do. 

Bangoon ... 

13 

2,3K,9m\   Hjl 

.9 

Berar 

1 863  Two    Commission- 
ei-H  under  Real  dent 

Oomrawut- 
tea  and 

ofHydembad        ... 

Akolah 

18,961 

6 

8,820,07 

in 

10 

UrsoM 

1839'  1  Chief     ConmU- 

BangaloKe 

28,44 

8 

4,006.34( 

i« 

0OOR« 

1834  (      aioDer 

Maroara  .. 

S,40< 

1 

116,35 

170 

Total  Non-Feudatory       

980,901 

SSI 

164,671,68 

163  Fmdatory  StaUt. 

Total  Feudatorjr               

696,79 

163 

48,O0O,0a 

» 

Arranaed  accordin([  to  popnlgtion  the  ten  Prorincea  Uaod  in  the  folio  winf[  order"t—| 

Province. 

Cenaua. 

Population. 

UUtricL) 
and 

S 

1 

Statea. 
66 

Bengal 

EttimaU. 

48,368,134 

"'•2 

S 

Nortb-Weatem  Profinoet. 

1866 

30.086,098 

36 

a0 

Uadm             ...              

1667 

36,639,062 

90 

uW 

Paniftb             ...              

1868 

17,611.499 

W 

WW 

Bombay  and  Sindh         

Stlvnrita. 

1 3.038.609 

19 

'">, 

Oadh 

1860 

11,832.368 

IS 

H 

(ieotral  Provinoea 

1866 

9,068,103 

18 

iiD 

8 

EttinuiU. 

4  {K)6.31'> 

8. 

•i 

9 

Britiah  Bumah               ".'. 

1869 

S,396.98S 

13 

ui 

10 

Berar                

1867 

2,220,074 

8 

>» 

CwrK                

K<^-F9udatorv  InaUa  ...          -".. 

1869 

116,357 

1 

« 

164,671,681 

sai 

•sd 

Fndatory  Iniia 

E*timaU. 

48,000,000 

163 

ae^ 

Total 

"■ 

... 

Sl«,«71,681 

374 

ly 

nal 
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Portions  of  Oudh  and  the  N.  W.  Provinces 
and  Bengal  have  a  population  approaching  800 
a  mUe,  as  in  Lucknow,  Benares  and  Hooghly. 

The  proportion  of  hindoos  and  maliomedans, 
18  as  under : 


pniijftb    •••        ••• 

K.  W.  Provinces.. 
MmItm    m«        ••• 
Oadb      ••• 
Central  Trovinces. 
Mjsoro    •••         ••• 

Benir      •••        ••• 

Britifth  Barmab- ... 


Mahome' 
dttns. 


Hindoos  & 

Budhists. 


9,387,685 
♦,243,207 
1,602,184 

1,195,817 

237.962 

182,654 

154,951 

40>952 


7,392,667 

25,671  819 

24,172.822 

10,002,731 

6>930,168 

3'798,793 

1856,963 

1,608,523 


Percentage. 


M. 


63-02 
14- 

5-8 
10-7 

2*6 

4-6 

6*9 

2-4 


H. 


41-28 

84- 

94-1 

88- 

96* 

95-4 

90- 

974 


The  namber  of  aborigines  and  outcastes  is 
as  follpirs: — 


Madras     ...     650.000 
C.  Provincesl,995,663 
N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces        313,215 
Punjab  972,833 

Oudh  ...  90,490 
B.Barmah... 721,934 
Mysore         ...       745 


Berar         ...  464,438 
Cbotl^  8,904 

Bengal(say)5,000,000 
Bombay 

(say)  ...  3,000,000 

l«,2l3,2Si2 


i^aiive  Protestant  Christians  in  1862. 


Europeans  and  their  descendants. 


Europeans 

and 
Americans, 


)t 


Army  offiCers'and  men... 
Municipal  Calcutta 
.  Suburbs 
Bombay  City 
Madras     „ 
N.  W.  Provinces 

Punjab  ..« 

Oudh 

Central  Provinces 

British  Burmab 

Mysore 

Coorg 

Berar 

Bengal  and  Bombay 


... 


•  *. 


... 


••• 


«•• 


••• 


•  tm 


•  •. 


•  •• 


.• 


•*• 


Total 


••. 


•  ■• 


58,000 

1  »,000 

8,000 

8,415 

3,000 

22,692 

17,938 

5,446 

5,409 

1,547 

4,132 

103 

903 


147,585 


Mited. 


...  •.. 

11,086 

1,000 

1,891 

14,000 

5,069 

1,032 

985 

757 

3,500 

2,863 

656 


40,000 


82,789 


The  Christians  are  as  under : 
Protestants 
Boman  Catholics 
Syrians  in  Travancore  and  Cocbi'n 
Armenians,  estimate  ... 


Add  Europeans 
,»  Mixed 


Total  ChristianfiB  in  India 


••• 


India    and 

Ceyinn  in 

1863. 


India  and 

Ceylon  in 

18». 


India,  Cey- 
lon and  Bui-^ 
ma  in  1862. 


Societies       ^ 
Stations         M.       . 
Out-statiohs ... 
Foreign  Hissioaaiies. 
Native  do. 

native  Catechiits    ... 
Native  Chnrehes     ... 
Commanicants 
Native  Christians    ... 
Vernacnlar  Day 

Schools      .;. 
Scholars        •..       ••• 
Boy's  Boarding 

Schools 
Christian  Boys        ^ 
Angio^Vemacnlar 

Schools      ...       . 
Scholars 

Giri's  Day  Schools   . 
Girls 
Girls  Boarding 

Schools      M.       • 
Christian  Oirls 
TranalatioQS    of   tiie 

Bible 
Ditto  New  Testament. 

sepsirate  Boooks 

Scriptures  circ^ted 

In  ten  years 
Christian  Tracts, 

Books,  Sec 

Mission  Presses 
ISxpendittire    In    ten 

,  years         

Local  ContributioDs .. 
Native  Contributions 

la«t  three  yeari. 


8  IS 

unknown, 

896 

48 

6d8 

331 

18,410 

112,491 

1,847 
47,604 

98 

S.414 

136 

Uym 

847 
11,519 

109 

9,779 

Ten    langaa 

Five  othto. 


noknown. 

unknown. 
3)6 

^    £190.0«i 
V     £33,500 


81|  81 

871  388 

1,926  8,807 

6ISf  641 

140  IBS 

1,866  1,776 

1,140  1,643 

81,249  48,68d 

153,816  213,189 

l,56ii  1,811 

44,613  48,890 

101  108 

9,790  3,158 

M,877  M»?S 

871  »78 

16,899  !«,««» 

114  1*7 

4,098  *.«0l 

Fourteen.  • 
Five  others. 
(^fTwenty  books 
in  seven 
others. 

1,634,940 

8.604,083 
95 


Twelve, 
Three  others. 


£28^,000 
£45«3^ 

£13,000 


£994,800 
£46,800 

About 
£ld,000. 


285,082 

760,623 

116,483 

5.000 

1,167,18^ 

147,585 

82,789 


l,39t,662 
639 
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The  following  may  be  accepted*a8  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  strength  of  each  T  creed 
among  the  I64|  millions  who  inhabit  the  noD- 
feudatory  portion  of  British  India  and  Burma: — 

Christians 

Asiatic      1,167,188 

EuropeanW  mixed  230,374  1,397,562 
Jews         ...'  ...  10,000 

Mahomedans  ...  25,000,000 


••f 


•t* 


Parsees 

Non- Aryan  aborigines 

and  out-castes 
Budhists  and  Jains   ... 
Sikhs 
Hindoos 


80.oeo 


••• 


13,250,000 

4,500,000 

1,250.000 

120,000,000 

Population  of  Asia. 

The  following  fifnires  show  the  area  and  popo- 
lation  of  the  principal  States  of  Asia ;— 


States^or  Countries. 

Square 
mile. 

Population. 

Popula-^ 
tion  to  a 
mile. 

Capitals. 

PopulatioB. 
of  Capital 

BddJ>y  Europeans, 

1 

f  India           ...         «•• 

1,677,698 

212,671,621 

135 

Calcutta 

1,000,000 

1  Ceylon 

24,464 

2,096,777 

86 

Colombo 

45,000 

J  Straits  Settlements 

1,096 

282.831 

260 

Singapore 

35,000 

]  Labuan  and  Sarawak 

66 

10,000 

180 

Labuan 

S,ooo 

1  Victoria 

29 

126,604 

4,327* 

Hong-Kong   ... 

125,504 

t^suritioH 

708 

322,617 

466 

Port  Louis     ... 

40,000 

Turkistan  and  ^Siberia 

6,788,700 

24,000,000 

4 

\  Orenburg  ... 
(Tashkund  ... 

18,000 

Netherlands  India 

445,411 

17,962.803 

40 

Batavia 

00,000 

Philippines 

Goa,  Timor  and  Macao 

62,647 

2,679,600 

60 

Manila 

15,000 

•  •  • 

1,288,483 

••• 

Qoa 

10,000 

.' Cochin  China 

^  Reunion       

(French  India 

26,000 

3,000,000 

120 

Saigon  &Cholon 

100,000 

1,468 

266,000 

174 

St  Denis 

10^000 

191 

229,000 

1,200* 

Pondicherry  ... 

35,000 

Held  by  Asiatics.         • 

Afghanistan,  Seistan  &  Balkh. 

400.000 

4,000,000 

10 

Kabul 

60,000 

Beloochistan 

160,000 

600,000 

3 

Kheiat 

4,000 

Burma 

260,000 

6,000,000 

23 

Mundalay 

90,000 

Siam 

250,000 

11,800,000 

47 

Bankok 

400^000 

Anam 

140,000 

6,000,000 

47 

Hue 

100,000 

China 

1,297,999 

367,632,907 

283 

Peking 
CJeddo 
I  Miako 

1,250,000 

Japan 

156,604 

36,000,000 

229 

700^000 
475,000 

Persia 

648,000 

4,400,000 

6 

Tehran 

85/)00 

Tibet 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

6 

Lhasa 

25,000 

Eastern  Turkistan 

300,0o0 

1,200,000 

4 

Kashgar 

6,000 

Arabia 

1,200,OOC 

8,000.000 

7 

Mecca 

30,000 

Turkey  (in  Asia.)  ... 

• 

660,000 

16,000.000 

29 

Symrna 

150,000 

*  Chiefly  in  Towns. 
General    Administration^ — British    India,  I  Court.     These  councils,   as  well  a8''thcLcg«• 


sinc6  1860,  has  been  divided  into  ten  local  ad 
ministratioHi  supervised  by  a  Viceroy  and 
Governor  General  in  Council,  though  the  Presi- 
dencies of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  retained 
their  old  dignity,  being  in  direct  correspondence 
vrith  the  Secretary  of  State  as  well  as  under  the 
Governor  General,  and  each  having  a  Governor^ 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Council  composed  of 
these  officials  and  two  civilians*  Berar  is  ad- 
ministered for  the  Nizam  of  the  Dekhan,  My- 
sore also  is  under  a  special  administration,  but 
Coorg  is  directly  a  British  province.  The 
remainder  of  them  are  more  directly  under 
the  supervision    of  the  Governor    General   in 


lative  Council  of  the  Governor  General  consul 
of  executive  members  of  Government,  of 
two  representatives  of  the  British  merwDlik 
community  and  two  or  three  representative! 
of  the  Natives,  as  extraordinary  members.  Tke 
North-Western  Provinces  have  a  Hi«h  Court 
and  the  Punjab  a  Chief  Court.  The  Governor 
General's  Council  for  making  laws,  legislates  for 
all  India  in  gehersl  and  for  the  Provinces  wbich 
have  no  legislatures  of  their  own  in  clt-tail,  t^ 
Provinces  being  represented  by  officials.  Tw 
Governor  General  must  sanction  every  Act  of 
the  three  subordinate  Councils  before  it  ^ 
become  law,  and  the  Secret/iry  of  State  for  I^ 
dia  may  advise  Her  Majesty  to  veto  any  Act 


Council.     Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta  have 

each  a  Legislative  Council  as  well  as  a  High  |  of  the  Governor  General's  Council. 

U4iO 
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Foreign  political     rdaiions, —  When    the 
mutiny  of  1857-1858  and  1859  swept  away  the 
last  relics  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  with  them 
the  East  India   Company's  rule,  the   princes  of 
India   found  themselves  brought   face  to  face 
with  their  sovereign  Queen   Victoria.     Neither 
they  nor  the  British  at  first  realised  all   that 
the  change  invoWed.     Dimly   groping  after   a 
definition  of  his  new  position,  the  late  maha- 
rajah  of  Putiala  sought  for  the    recognition   of 
himself  and  his  house  as  an  Indian  noble  of  the 
British  Empire.     Above   all  rewards  for  his 
great  services  to   the  empire  in  those  days  he 
demanded  perpetuity  for  his  house  and  honors. 
Sir  John  Lawrence/ just  then  made  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Punjab,  worked  out  the  chiefs 
idea  into  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  adoption 
on  the  failure  of  natural  heirs.    Lord   Canning 
seized  the  idea  thus  conceived  by  Putiala,  and 
after  a  reference  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
it  took  complete  form  as  a  law  of  the  new  em- 
pire. Lord  Canning  wrote  that  famous  despatch, 
dated  the   30ih   April   1860,  in  which  he  de- 
creed—what hindoo  law  had   never  absolutely 
ordained — that  adoption  to  a  state   should  al- 
ways be  recognized  by  the  paramount  power, 
subject  to  the  two  conditions  of  loyalty  to  the 
crown  and  fidelity  to  all  engagements  with  the 
British  Government.  In  that  despatch  he  thus 
wrote—"  The  last  vestiges  of  the  Boyal  House 
of  Defhi^  from  which,  for  our  own  convenience, 
we  had  long  been  content  to  accept  a  vicarious 
aathority,  have  been  swept  away.   The  Peishwa 
has  disappeared.      The    Crown   of   England 
stands   forth     the    unquestioned     ruler    and 
paramount  power  in  all  India,  and  is  for  the 
first  time  brought  face  to  face  with  its  feuda- 
tories.   There  is  a  reality  in  the  suzerainty  of 
the  sovereign  of  England  which  has  never  ex- 
isted before,  and  which  is   not  only  felt  but 
eagerly  acknowledged  by   the  chiefs."      The 
following  was  the  sunnud  or  patent  of  nobility. 

"  Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  the  go- 
vernments of  the  several  princes  and  chiefs  of 
India,  who  now  govern  their  own  territories, 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  represen- 
tation and  dignity  of  their  houses  should  be 
continued;  in  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  this 
sunnud  is  given  to  you  to  convey  to  you  the 
assurance  that,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the 
British  Government  will  recognize  and  confirm 
any  adoption  of  a  successor  made  by  yourself 
or  by  any  future  chief  of  your  state,  that  may 
be  in  accordance  with  hindoo  law  and  the 
rustoms  of  your  race.  Be  assured  that  nothing 
•hall  disturb  the  engagement  thus  made  to 
yon  so  long  as  your  house  is  loyal  to  the 
erown  and  faithful  to  the  conditions  of  the 
tieaties,  grants,  or  engagements  which  record 
lis  obligations  to  the  British  Governments. 

Ilth  March  1862.        (Signed)  Cankimo. 


A  similar  patent  was  given  to  mahomedan 
princes.  All  who  hold  that  patent  are  nobles 
of  the  British  Indian  Empire.  They  constitute 
its  patriciate.  Since  Lord  Canning's  time, 
the  maharajah  of  Mysore  has  been  added  to 
the  roll.  In  the  following  list  of  the  lodinn 
chiefs  the  mahomedans  are  printed  in  italics ;  the 
rest  may  all  be  taken  as  hindoos.  The  maha- 
rajah Dhuleep  Singh,  has  exchanged  for  his 
Indian  rights  and  privileges  the  position  of^a 
noble  in  the  Queen's  own  court. 

These  feudatories  are  153  in  number  and  are 
as  follows,  arranged  alphabetically  : — 


Feudatory, 

Ajeygurh,  Rajah 
Akulkote,  Rajah 
Alipoora,  Jagbeerdar 
Bansda,  Chief 
Banswarra,  Chief 
Bttenee,  Nawab* 
Beejah,  Chief 
Behree»  Jagbeerdar 
Behutf  Jagbeerdar 
^elaspore,  Cluef 
Benares,  Rajah 
Beronda,  Rajah 
Bhaghul,  Chief 
Bhopal^  Begum, 
Bhownuggur,  Chief 
Bhughat,  Chief 
Bhnjjee,  Chief 
Bhurtpore,  Maharajah 
Bikaneer,  Maharajah 
Bijawur,  Rajah 
Bijna,  Chief 
Boondee,  Rajah 
Bolsun,  Chief 
BunganpuUy,  Jagheerdar 
Bussahir,  Chief 
Bostar,  Rajah 
Eight  CalUnjer  Chobeys 
Cambay,  Nawab. 
Cashmere,  Maharajah 
Chiimba,  Chief 
Chutterpore,  Rajah 
Cochin,  Rajah 
Cooch  Behar,  Rajah 
16  Chief {«  TribuUry  Mehals 
Dewas,  Chief 
Dhar,  Chief 
Dhamee,  Chief 
Dholepore,  Rana 
Dhoorwye^  Chief 
Docjana  Nawab, 
Durkote^  Chief 
Dhnrmpore,  Chief 
Doongurpore,  Chief 
Dufflay,  Jagheerdar 
Duttia,  Rajah 
Edur,  Chief 
Furreedkote,  Rajah 
Qerowlee,  Jagheerdar 
Qhurwalf  Rajah. 
Oourihar,  Jagheerdar 
Guickwar 
fiolkar 

5  Hnaht  Bhya  Jagheerdars 
HydertAad,  Nizam. 
Jeypore,  Maharajah 
Jheend,  Rajah 


Place. 

Bundlecund. 
S.  Mahratta  Conntry. 
Bnadlecund. 
Kolapore. 
Kajpootana, 

PuDJab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Benarea. 

Bandlecuud. 

Punjab. 

Sholapore. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootaoa. 

Bundlecuud. 

Bundlecund. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Ceded  Districts. 

Punjab, 

Central  Provinces. 

Bundlecund. 

Puniab. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Cochin. 

Cooch  Bebar. 

Oriasa. 

Central  India. 

Central  India. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 
Kolapore. 
Rajpootana. 
Saura, 
Bundlecund. 
Kolhapore. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
N.  W.  Provinces. 
Bundlecund. 
Baroda. 
Central  IndiA. 
Bundlecund. 

Rajpootana. 
Punjab. 
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Jhallawer»  Rana 
Jignee,  Jagheerdar 
Joobul,  Chief 
Joudhpore,  Chief 
Jnsso,  Jaffheerdar 
Jeasulmere,  Chief 
Karonde,  Kajah 
Keonthul,  Chief 
Kero^gcleey  Chief 
Kishengiirh^  Chief 
Khtilsea,  Chief 
Ko  lap  ore,  Eajah 

too mhar Rein,  Chief 
ooDhiar,  Chief 
Kotah,  Chief 
Kothur,  Chief 
Kothee,  Jagheerdar 
Kunnya  Dhana,  Jagheerdar 
Kuppoorthulla^  Rajah 
Kutch,  Chief 
Logaasie,  Jagheerdar 
Ma^raie,  Chief 
Hoodhole,  Chief 
Mundeei  Chief 
MuDgal,  Chief 
Hyhere,  Chief 
Mylog,  Chief 
Nabha,  Rajah 
Kagode,  Chief 
Nahun^  Chief 
Nalagurhy  Chief 
Nimbalkur,  Jagheerdar 
^owanuggur.  Chief 


Satarft. 

BuDdlecand. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecuod. 

Rajpootana. 

Central   Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Rajpuotana. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Kolapore. 

Punjab* 

Punjab. 

RajjKMt^na. 
Punjab, 

Bnndlecund. 
Bundlecund. 
Punjab. 
Guzerat. 
Bundlecund. 
Central  Povincotf. 
South.  Mah.  Country. 
Punjab. 
Punjab. 

Bundlecnnd. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 
Punjab 

Punjab 

Sutara 

Kolapore. 


Nya^aon  Behai^  Jagheerdar.    Bundlecund. 


Oodeypore,  Maharajah 
FahareCf  Chief 
Poodoocotta,  Chief 
Pannahi  Rajah 
Punt  Ptitheei  Nidhee 
Pertabgurh,  Rajah 
6  Pubwardhuna. 
Puttiala,  Maharajah 
Kajpeepla,  Chief 
Bewah,  Rajah 
Satara,  Jagheerdars 
Sawant  A^aree,  Chief 
Lerohi,  Chief 
Shahpoora,  Rajah 
Sindia 

Lohawulf  Chief 
Looket,  Chief 
Sundoor,  Chief 
Bumpthar,  Rajah 
girdar  Shumshere  Sing. 
Sureela,  Chief 
Tehree,  Chief 
Tej,Sing 
Toree,  Chief 
Travanoore,  Maharajal^ 
Turooh,  Chief 
Ulwur,  Chief 


Rajpootana, 

Bundlecund. 

Poodoocotta. 

Bundlecund. 

Satara. 

Rajpootana. 

Southern  Mahratta. 

Punjab. 

Kolapore. 

Bundlecund. 
Satara. 

Sawant  Waree. 
Rajpootana. 
N.  W.  Provinces. 
Central  India 
Bnndlecund. 
Punjab. 

Bellary  in  Ced.  Dist. 
Bundlfcund. 
Sindhan wallah.  Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Bundlecund. 
l^unjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Travancore. 
Punjab. 
Rajpootana. 


Tbeee  153  nobles  alope  constitute  the  patriciate 
of  India  ;  they  govern  d  population  and  area 
larger  than  those  of  France  and  Belgium.  The 
latest  Parliamentary  Return,  published  in  1868, 
estimates  the  area  of  India  under  their  ad- 
ministration at  596,790  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  47,909,199,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  the  whole  area  of  1^^77,000  square  miles 
and  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  population  of 
204,000,000.    Their  troops  far    outnumber 


the  British  European  and  Sepoy  army ;  ibeir 
ordnance,  even  tbat  part  of  it  whidi  is  service- 
able, is  equal  in  number  to  the  British.  Thdr 
wealth  is  enormous  and  their  revenues  are  per- 
sonal, these  153  Chiefs,  from  43^  millions  o( 
people^  covering  56j{,3 1  8  square  miles,  dnv 
an  annual  revenue  of  1 1 1^  millions  sierling  ii- 
respective  of  the  very  large  incomes  of  the  nobles 
who  in  their  turn  are  feudatory  to  them.  The ' 
wealthiest  of  them  are  as  under 


1.  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 

2.  Maharajah  Sindhia 
8   Guikwar  of  Baroda 

4.  Maharajah  of  Jeypore 

5.  Maharajah  of  Travancore ... 

6.  Maharajah  of  Cashmere    . 

7.  Maharajah  of  Jodhpore    . 

8.  Mahar^ah  of  Holkar 

9.  Maharajah  of  PntiaJa 

10.  Mnhar^ah  of  Oodejrpore  . 

11.  Maharajah  of  fihoitpore    . 
13.  Begttm  of  Bhopal 

Total    . 


Square 

miles. 


96,387 

4.399 
16,3S0 

6,6^3 
95,001 
SS.679 

8,818 

5,412 

n,si4 

1.974 
«,764 


Po;ni]atioD 


10,6^6,060 
8.60CUOOO 
1,710,404 
1,900,000 
1,263,647 

700,000 
1,783.000 

676.000 
1,586,000 
1,(61,140 

743,71" 

663,656 


Aaiml 
looone, 


6,4^:« 


These  twelve  princes  have  an  annual  reYODitt 
of  nearly  six  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 

Bevmues,  During  all  ages,  the  rulers  of  lodn 
have  regarded  the  land  as  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  the  bulk  of  the  public  revenues  iw 
ever  been  obtained  from  it.  In  1856,  it  fur- 
nished more  than  one  half  of  the  toUl  revenoe 
of  the  E.  I.  Company,  and  even  opto  1864>^d, 
during  which  other  taxes  were  levied,  oat 
of  a  total  of  iB45,652,897,  the  large  reveooe  of 
£  20,087,728  was,  in  that  year,  obUined  froa 
the  land.  The  late  James  Mill,  writing  ontkii 
part  of  the  revenue,  remarked  "  as  far  ss  tUi 
source  goes  the  people  of  the  country  rsDiit 
untaxed.  The  wants  of  Goyemment  are  sop' 
plied  without  any  drain  either  upon  the  prote 
of  any  man's  labor  or  the  produce  of  toj 
man's  capital.*'  The  assessment  on  thoioit 
has  varied  in  amount  in  every  district,  andvtf 
either  in  money  or  in  kind  according  to  loed 
custom.  Under  native  rulers,  a  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  produce  was  taken  :  bat  tk 
British  Indian  government  deals  with  the  snrpl* 
or  net  produce  which  the  estate  may  yield  afof 
deducting  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  tte 
I  directions  to  the  Eevenue  Settlement  officen 
provide  that  at  least  one- third  of  this  net  pio* 
duce  shall  alwaya  be  left  to  the  cultivator  asb» 
profit. 

In  Bengal,  in  1793,  Lord  Corainliii> 
made  a  permanent  settlement  with  temindu% 
a  class  of  middlemen  whom  he  found  coUectisc 
land  revenues,  by  which  these  pay  direct  to 
Government  a  sum  equal  to  a  little  more  tkn 
one^half  what  they  receive  ae  rent,    fiy  th«^ 
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mction,  GoTemment  ceaicd  to  hnre  anj  direct 
puticipition  ID  the  agrioultnral  improremeiit  of 
thatpirtof  tbecouiitry.  Eminent  stHtesmen  h»ve 
dnmed  making  this  arriQ^ement  a  grave  enor. 

About  1839,  a  thirty  veare'  lease  wai  made 
in  Ibe  N.  W.  ProTiooesi  and  this  )iu  been 
followed  in  the  Punjab.  It  is  esliniBteil  that, 
ia  thii  ease,  tbe  Rsseasnitnt  was  about  two- 
tbirds  of  tbe  anrplus  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penset  of  cultivation  profits  of  stock  and  wagea 
of  labor,  and  in  the  revised  aettleiDenta  now 
in  progreM  it  is  reduced  to  one-half  the  yearly 

In  the  Madras  presideney,  Ibe  eemindnr; 
tenure  exists  in  a  fev  diatricts,  but,  prinirpally, 
in  the  N(  rtheni  Circara,  aince  the  aettlemeiit  of 
1S03.  Another  ayttem,  that  of  viUa^-renters 
is  in  operation,  in  which  the  villsK'rs  atiind  in 
tiie  place  of  tlie  zemindar.  In  the  ryotwar  tys- 
tem,  the  government,  as  the  landlord,  treats 
direct  with  Iho  holder  who  is  recognized  aa  the 
proprietor  so  Ionic  u  be  paya  the  regulated 
BSKisment.  He  can  sub-let,  afH,  transfer  or 
mortgage  it.  The  aiaessmrnt  ia  fixed  in  money 
and  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year  unless  when 
water  is  obtained  from  a  Oovernment  source 
of  inigatioB.  An  aniinal  settlement  is  marie, 
not  to  re-aesesa  the  land  but  to  determine 
spoH  how  much  of  hia  holding  the  lyot  ahall 
W- 

In  Bombay,  the  i^otwar  syaletn  prevails, 
but  the  aseesement  i*  open  to  revision  every 
thirty  yaara. 

It  has  b«en  proposed  further  to  capitalize  the 
income  which  the  Btat«  derives  from  the  land  ; 
but,  to  do  so  would  deprive  the  State  in  future 
years  of  a  aource  of  revenue  on  which  it  can,  in 
all  circDmataiices,  oonGdenily  rely  and  than 
which  noDs  ia  more  easily  coUeoted  or  more 
willingly  paid,  and  the  moat  recent  orders 
permit  a  redemption  only  for  the  land  needed  for 
dwelling  houaea,  factories,  gardeus,  plantationa 
and  similar  purposea,  and  a  permaiMnt  aettle- 
meot  in  atl  parts  of  India  where  no  consider- 
able inorease  can  be  expected  in  the  land 
renane,  and  where  its  equable  apportion- 
nient  baa  been  or  may  hereafler  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained  and  in  nhich  the  cul- 
tivation exceeds  SO  per  cent  of  the   cultivable 


Nothing  in  the  history  of  commercial  pro- 
greaa  ia  more  healthy  than  the  course  of  tbe 
trade  of  India,  both  foreign  and  coasting,  since 
tbe  mutiny  of  1857.  Tbe  foreign  commerce, 
and  it  partly  feeds  the  cOHting  trade,  hat  more 
than  doubled  in  value  siBea  1S55-SC.  Tbe 
tgofea    include  both   meicbandize  and  tret- 
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The  trade  has  bei-n  thua  dividrd  among  the 
ve   great  groups   of  p^rta   in  tbe  last   two 


Ports. 

B««f[»l 

Bombay 

Madras 

British  Burmah... 
Sindh      

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

£ 
43,591,823 
47,374,964 
10.«18,675 
3,841,844 
1,576,482 

£ 
40,467,803 
45,358,?63 
10,153,854 
2,846.824 
1,668,093 

Tbe  article  of  merchandize  which  India  im- 
ports most  largely  in  return  for  its  raw  produce, 
is  cloth  of  every  varietv,  especially  cotton : — 


Cotton  Mauufaotutea.. 

Wool 

Silk  „ 

Apparel 

KegulationtTniforma., 


488  012 
497,881 
16,344 


6,271,316 
094.143 
466.093 
401,230 


The  growth  of  the  staples  of  export,  in  the 
ten  years  since  the  muijnv  ceased  to  influence 
India,  will  be  aeen  from  the  following  instruo- 
tive  figures ;— 


18»S«. 

l8»t-«6. 

>«.^> 

1861-70. 

, 

« -    t 

6.«ai/2( 

ii,mfi3: 

«,i«,e« 

11I,I)TS,I38 

nett  and  other 
HidBUidS^iu... 

5;iTJ,M7 

4.«tO.WIi 

tai.m 

■11.141 

in.na 

''t^-'^n. 

i,(ai,M< 

7W.no 

5^01.  luw  : 
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The  increase  of  territory  has  been  so  con- [and  the  following:  have  been  the  amounts  of 
tinuous,  that  any  compariDg  of  the  revenue,  revenues— the  charges,  and  debt  since  18dM. 
expenditure  and  debt  of  former,  with  those  of ' 
recent,  years,  is  uninstructive.  Since  1792-3, 
the  Carnatic,  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  greater 
part  of  the  North  West  Provinces,  all  the  Pun- 
jab and  Sindh,  the  Central  Provinces,  Burmah, 
Assam,  Orissa,  Oudh,  Sattarah  and  other  parts 
have  been  added  to  British  Indian  territory  and 
even  since  18i9  since  the  close  of  the  Punjab 
*var,  the  following  territories  have  been  an- 
nexed to  the  British  dominions  by  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  India. 


Year. 


Total  Reve- 
nues aud 
Receipts. 


00     r- 

2  ® 
o  5 

C4 


o 

CO 


§8 


CO  00 
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a 


00 

»o 
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CO 

00 
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o 


O 


04 


a 
o 


0 
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Pi 


o 

o 
o 

QD 


o  o 
-^ 
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04 


CO 


^       CO  o  o 
J*      t^oo 

0        r^  ges  Gt 


CD  CO    - 


a 

o 
d 

O 


^  o  ©  — * 
*o  o 


iw 
^ 
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CO 
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04 


as 

a 
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aa 
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a       OS  o 


S     t 


O 
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o 


o  2  p 


3 

a     CO 


00 
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00 
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CO   Tj< 

00  OO 


kO 
..CO 
-00 


O) 


00 


07 


J^  o 
©en 


co;2 


S3  a 


T^         .2 


«8 

to 

a 
a> 


o 
GQ 


.^3 

•a 

oB 
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2 
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08 
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It  may  however  be  interesting  to  contrast 
the  conditions  of  I792.S1  and  1868-9. 


Year. 


Gross 
Revenue. 


Gross 
Charges. 


Surplus. 


1792-3 
1868-9 


£ 
8,226,628 

51,657,658 


£ 
6,940,833 


£ 
1,284,795 
I    Deficit. 
54,431,688}    2,774,038 


1858-9 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-2 
1862-3 
1863-4 
1864-5 
1865-6 
1866-7 
11  months. 
1867n8 
1868-9 


£ 

35,965,018 

39,602,850 

42,728,601 

43,487,934 


Total  Char 

gesin 
ludia  and 
England. 


Debt. 


£ 
50,194,690 
50,372,711 
46,749,986 
43,538,562 


44.801,686/  42,974,304 


44,279.467 
45,395,384 
48,514,749 
41,590,736 

48,053,178 
48,531,763 


44,201,120  90,520,618 


45,588,905 
45.748,681 
44,108,227 

49,663,375 
52,676,406 


£ 

71,557,369 
88,104,266 
93,036,688 
96,652,053 
96,401,870 


90,301.165 
90,082,216 
92,152,973 

94.05^358 
93,583»155 


Latterly  the  debt  has  been  increasing  sodk- 
what  faster  than  the  revenue.  Up  till  the  yean 
of  the  mutiny,  the  pubLic  debt  was  nsuallj 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  months  of  tbe 
amount  of  the  gross  revenue.  Since  the  bi* 
tiny,  the  debt  has  been  equal  to  twenty  fivev 
twenty-six  months  revenue : 


Tear. 


1812-3 
1820-1 
1830-1 
1840-1 
1850-1 
1860-1 
1867-8 
1868-9 


Gross  Revenue. 


£ 

16,336,290 
21,852,241 
22,019,310 
20,851,073 
27,625,360 
42,728,601 
48,053,178 
48,531,763 


Debt. 


£ 
80,313,31« 

33,010.651 
36,830,147 

31,i88,*9* 
49,349,5*7 

93,036,6« 
94,055.358 

98,583,  I5j 


« 

Of  the  entire  gross  revenue  for  186S*9  wbid 
at  pages  250-251  of  the  Annals  of  Indian  Adr 
ministration,  .  Vol.  XIV,  is  given  1* 
£49,186,289,  six-sevenths  were  derived  froa- 
the  six  following  items,  viz  : — 

Land  Revenue  I  Opium   ...  8.453,365 

£19.926,171  I  Stomps  ...  2,306,971 

Excise    ...  2,283,736  — ► 

1  ustoms...  2,692,755        Total     4l,i51,t$S 
Salt        ...  5,588,240 

The  land  tax  has  ever  been  the  sonroe  w 
which  the  various  hindu,  mahomedan  aad 
christian  .rulers  in  India  have  depended  for 
their  revenues  and,  except  the  British,  uadcar  the 
administrations  of  Lord  Comwallu  and  Lord 
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BBOOKE. 


Canniog,  daring  whoaS  governments  were  intro- 
duced systems  of  permanent  settlements  of  por- 
tions of  the  country  and  a  right  to  purchase  free 
holdings,  every  dynasty  has  kept  that  source  of 
revenue  intact.  Grants  of  the  royalties  of  the 
lauds,  in  the  form  of  jagbire,  were  usual  ;  but 
the  proprietorship  in  the  soil  has  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  communities  and  descendants 
of  the  individuals,  who  cleared  it  a  thousand 
yetra  ago  ;  although  mahomedau  dynasties  have 
been  ruling  large  portions  of  India  for  a 
thousand  years,  mafaomedans  have  no  lands. 
The  salt  tax,  which  now  yields  a  tenth  part  of 
the  entire  revenue  was  first  introduced  by  the 
British.  The  stamp  taxis  of  recent  introduc- 
lion. — Ann,  Ind-  Adm ,  Vol  JT/,  321,  £c. 
329  <3&c.  323. 

BRITTANT-PATR.  Hind.  The  record  of  a 
decision  i^iven  by  a  panchayat. — Elliot. 

BKOA,  Hind.  Rhododendron  arboreum. 

BROAD-CLOTH.  A  woollen  fabric,  largely 
imported  into  India  from  Great  Britain. 

BROAD  LEAVED  BASSIA,  Eno.  Bassia 
laUfolia.— TTtZW. 

BROAD-LEAVED  BUCHANANIA.'^Eng. 
Bucbanaoia  latifolia. 

BROAD-LEAVED  CASSIA,  Emg.  Gas- 
aia  alata. 

BROAD-LEAVED  COHDIA,  Eno,,  Cor- 
dia  latifolia. 

BROAD-LEAVED  GARDENIA,  Eng. 
Gardenia  latifolia. 

BROCADE.  Eng.  Fb. 


Brokmde... 
Biokal 


...  DUT.  I  Intalas  /  Kimxa ;  Saodns 
....Ger.  I  Malat. 

Parstcha Rrs. 

Brocado Sp. 


Lnppa Guz.fliND. 

Khimkhab ,» 

BiToccalo. •  •  ...  •*.<.•  •••IT. 

A  fabric  composed  of  satin,  striped  or  pur* 

Eled,  with  gold  or  silver,  manufactured  at  Surat, 
knares  and  Ahmedabad,  and  used  by  rich 
aatives.  The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  bro- 
Bade  in  Benares,  is  well  worth  seeing.  The 
looms,  which  are  very  simple  in  their  construc- 
tion are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
sity.  The  gold  and  silver  pass  through  many 
bands  before  they  are  formed  into  thread. 
Indeed.  Senares  has  ever  been  a  great  place  of 
!rade  and  is  so  at  this  day.  Brocades  (Kam« 
Jiab)y  gold  woven  scarves  (dopatta),  and  silks 
ff«  consigned  from  this  city  together  with  a  kind 
f  yellow  silk  dhoti,  called  ''  pitambar,"  and  a 
brk-blue  silk,  with  white  spots,  called  "  bund," 
bo  the  silk  sari  or  scarves,  exclusively  for 
rtmien's  wear,  forming  both  a  skirt  and  a  scarf. 
^FatdJsner.  McCulloch.  Br,  Taylor, 

BKOCCOLI.     See  Brassica  ;  Cauliflower. 

BRODBHIPIA.     See  Turbinid©. 
;  BRODLKA    plants    with  lilac,  blue    and 
rhite  flowers. 
BKODKUMMEL,  Geb.  Caraway  seed. 


BBOMELIA,  a  genus  of  West  Indian  plantsi 
some  species  of  which  have  been  introduced 
into  India • — Voigt, 

BROMELIA  ANANAS,  Linn.  Ananas 
sativus.     Pine  Apple.    See  Ananas. 

BROMELIACEJl,  the  Pine-apple  tribe,  the 
Bromel  worts,  a  natural  order  of  dry  herbace- 
ous plants,  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and 
dryness  of  their  foliage*  The  Pine-apple,  Ana-' 
nas  sativus,  belongs  to  this. 

BBOMUS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  PanicacesB,  several  species  of  which  B. 
mollis,  purgausj  and  oatharticus,  are  cultivated 
in  India. 

BRONCHOCBLA  JUBATA.  A  genus  of 
reptiles  of  the  family  Agamidse,  Order  Sauria. 
This  one  is  found  near  Pondicherry* 

BBONONG,  Malay.    Baskets. 

BRONZE. 

Stuck-good Drr^  I  Metallum   tormeniomm 

Stnckgut Qek.  I  Lat, 

Stuckmotall „    I  Gangsa  ;  gongsa  Malay. 

BroDzo • It.    I  Metsd  de  Canones..^  Sp. 

an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  much  employed  in 
the  aits* 

BftONZE  LEATHER  Kimaana,  Hix\d. 

BRONZO,  It.  Bronze. 

BROOKE,  Sir  James,  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
was  born  on  the  29th  of  April,  1 803,  at  Coombe 
Grove,  near  Bath.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Mr.Thomas  Brooke,  who  had  been  long  employ- 
ed in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  (company. 
Sir  James  Brooke  entered  the  Beugal  Army  and 
served  in  the  first  war  against  Bormah  where 
he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  gun  shot  wound 
in  the  chest  at  the  storming  of  a  stockade.  This 
rendered  his  return  home  on  furlough  indis- 
pensable after  which  he  lost  his  appointment 
by  overstaying  his  leave  and  in  1830  he  sailed 
from  Calcutta  to  China  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago 
To  carry  to  the  Malay  races  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  to  suppress  piracy  and 
extirpate  the  slave  trade,  became  his  humane 
and  generous  desire.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  succeeded  to  a  handsome  patrimony, 
and  on  the  27th  of  October,  1838,  the  Royalist 
quitted  England  for  Sarawak.  He  found  its 
ruler,  Muda  Hassain,  engaged  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  rebellion  and  was  applied  to  Mr.  Brooke 
for  his  co-operation.  A  few  volleys  from  the 
European  guns  settled  the  fate  of  the  day,  and 
the  insuri^ents  surrendered  at  discretion.  Mr. 
Brooke  was  duly  installed  in  the  rank  previ- 
ously proifiised  to  him.  The  newly-acquired 
territory  was  swampy,  and  ill  cultivated  by  the 
native  Dyaks,  who  varied  their  occupations  as 
tillers  of  the  land  by  head-hunting  excursions 
among  neighbouring  village.  He  declared 
head-hunting  a  crime  •  punishable  by  death  to 
the  offender,  and  he  acted  with  such  vigour,  as 
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BROTHER* 


BBOTHSR. 


lo  suppress  it  and  piracy.  On  revisiting  Britain 
the  British  Government  recognised  his  position  ; 
ordered  a  inan-of-war  to  take  him  to  the  seat  of 
his  n^'^  settlement,  gave  him  the  title  of 
Governor  of  Labuan  with  a  salary  of  £1,500  a 
year,  with  an  extra  £500  a  year  as  a  consular 
agent,  and  afforded  him  the  services  of  a  deputy 
Governor,  also  on  a  good  salary ;  the  hope  being, 
that  the  result  of  all  this  would  be  the  opening 
of  a  new  emporium  for  British  trade.  He 
proved  a  benefactor  to  the  uncivilised  race  over 
which  he  presided.  He  compiled  a  code  of  laws, 
declared  trade  to  be  free,  all  roads  to  be  open, 
all  property  inviolable,  instituted  a  current 
coinafne.  Antimony  ore  he  reserved  to  himself, 
but  compelled  none  to  work  the  mines  against 
their  will ;  he  showed  that  he  could  be  merciful 
where  mercy-  would  not  outrage  justice,  while 
he  rio^orously  suppressed  head-hunting  and 
marauding  expeditions  which  gradually  became 
extinct  in  the  province. — Men  of  the  Time. 

BROOME,  Colonel  Arthur,  an  Officer  of  the 
bengal  Artillery,  author  of  History  of  the  Hise 
and  Progress  of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

BROOM  GRASS.     Aristida  setacea,  Lin, 

BROOMS* 

Calais Fr.     Metln Rus. 

Besen Geb.     Esoobas Sp. 

Jaru HiKd.     Todapam ^....  Tam. 

Scope It.    Chiparu Tel. 

Articles  for  sweeping  floors,  walls^  ceilings, 
&c.  They  get  the  name  of  broom^  bt^cause 
first  made  in  Europe  from  the  small  branches  of 
the  plant  of  that  name.  In  India,  they  are 
made  of  the  strong  grasses  which  abound.  That 
in  Southern  India,  is  theTorapum  pilloo,  broom 
gtass)  but  "  Vullakamar''  the  ''erkoo/'  bamboo 
branches,  the  midrib  of  date  and  of  cocoa- 
nut  leaves^  and  of  the  Elate  sylvestris  are  «lso 
used,  as  also  are  the  Vitex  negundoand  Ferreola 
boxifolia. — /liru.  Mai,  S/led.  p,  146* 

BROOM  SEEDS.     See  Coffee. 

BROONGA  MALA6UM  OINTMENT* 
See  OiL 

BROONSERBA,  in  Long.  OrSB'E.  and 
lat  22Mr  N. 

BROOSK,  Anolo^HikdTj     Brushes^ 

BRORI,  Hind.     Ulmus  caropestris. 

BROSIMUMALIOASTRUM,  Swz.  The 
Jamaica  Bread  Nut  Tree  and  the  B.  utile, 
BndL  the  cow  tvee  of  the  Garaocas,  were  both 
introdnced  into  the  Calcutta  Garden.  They 
have  a  tenacious  gummy  milk.-— Fot^,  29.  See 
Cow-Tree. 

BR0S8ES,  Fr., Brushes. 

BROTHER. 


Bhai HiKT). 

Frere Fr, 

Frater Lat. 


Bradr *  ...Pbrs. 

Tambi TaM. 


In  Eastern  countries,  this  term  is  applied  to 
relatives   not  so  designated  in  Europe,  as  to 


cousins,  also  to  persons  of  the  same  faitb  or 
town,  or  country  i  These  last  are  snpplemenM 
by  a  class  of  friends,  styled  mnnh-bols-bhii 
''  so  called  brothers/'  common  throughoit 
India.  This  Eastern  nse  of  the  word  brotliet 
has  caused  difficulties  to  readers  of  the  obriatiii 
Bible.  Jnde  in  connexion  with  James,  thoujrb 
called  (Matt.  anii.  55,)  the  "  brethren  of  Je- 
sus," were  really  the  cousins  of  the  Messiah, 
it  being  common  with  the  Jews,  to  call  the  fim 
cousins  brethren!  They  were  the  sons  of  Mm, 
the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  the  wife  of 
Cleophas.  In  Brittany,  at  the  present  day,  if 
two  cousins  german  be  married,  the  son  of  ooe 
of  these  cousins  will  address  the  other  as  '*  m. 
tante"  my  aunt^  he  is  her  neven  a-l8*inode  de 
Bret  ague. — {Milne/ 8  Seven  Chwrehnof  iwfl, 
p,  47.)  The  late  Mr.  Burns,  thus  related  tke 
ceremony  of  brother  making  amongst  the  Kjaos. 
Singudiog  sent  on  board  to  request  me  to  b^ 
come  his  brother^  according  to  Kyam  fashioo. 
The  ceremony  is  called  by  the  Kyans  ''berbi- 
angi*'  by  the  Borneons  ^'  beraabibah."  I  lasd- 
ed  with  our  nakodah,  and  after  some  fyrebtt* 
nary  talk^  to  allow  the  crowd  to  assemble,  tba 
affair  commenced,  we  sat  in  the  veraDdsh  of  a 
long  house,  surrounded  by  some  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children,  all  looking  eagerif  at 
the  white  stranger  who  was  aboat  to  enter  tkdt 
tribe.  Stripping  my  left  arm,  Kam  Lia  took 
a  small  piece  of  wood,  shaped  like  a  knife  bhde, 
and  slightly  piercing  the  skin  brought  blood  to 
the  surface^  which  he  carefully  scraped  of; 
then  nakodah  Gadore  drew  blood  in  the  sani 
way  from  Sioguding's  right  arm,  the  ouvA 
me,  and  a  small  cigarette  being  produced,  tk 
blood  on  the  wooden  blades  was  spread  oBtte 
tobacco,  scarcely  spread  for  the  quantity  was  0 
small  as  Could  be  imagined.  A  chief  thenW 
and  walking  to  a  sort  of  window,  looked  U 
upon  the  river,  and  invoked  the  spirits  of  gooi 
and  evil  to  be  witness  of  this  tie  of  brothtf* 
hood  ;  the  cigarette  was  then  lighted,  and  eaek 
of  us  took  several  puffs,  and  the  ceremony  «* 
over.  Amongst  the  rajput  races  of  India  tk 
women  adopt  a  brother  by  the  gift  of  a  bracelA 
The  intrinsic  value  of  such  pledge  is  J*^ 
looked  10,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  shooU  w 
costly,  though  it  varies  with  the  mean*i» 
rank  of  the  donor  and  may  be  of  flock  silk  aal 
spangles  or  of  gold  chains  and  gems.  iJ^ 
acceptance  of  the  pledge  is  by  the  **  ^^^***^ 
or  corset,  of  simple  silk  or  satin  or  gold  ^^cij 
and  pearls;  Colonel  Tod  was  the  Baklii-btir 
bhai  of  the  three  queens  of  Oodipur,  Bundi  •* 
Kotah,  as  also  of  Ghuud-Bai  the  maiden  si*J 
of  the  Rana,  and  of  many  ladies  of  the  c«* 
tains  of  rank.  Though  the  bmoelet  may" 
sent  by  maidens  it  is  only  on  occasions  of  uip* 
necessity  and  danger.  The  adopted  brott^ 
may  hazard  bis  life  in  hid  adopted  sistei^* 
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and^yet  never  veeeive  a- mite  in  reward  for,  lie 
cannot  even  see  the  fair  object  who,' as  brother 
of  iier  adoption,  has  constituted  him  her  defend- 
er.-^ J(k2'«  Traofehy  Journal  Indian  Archi- 
pdoffQ,  Vol  F.  1^0.  \  2. 

(BROUSSONETIA  PAPYRIPBRA.— F(fn^. 

Morus  papyrifera,  Linn. 
Fjipyrius  Japonica,  Lam, 

Mahlaing Buav,  I  Paper  Mulberry  ..  Kno. 

Killiaof  Oetobestrea |  Glaga ^....^.Jay. 

Is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  with  soft  brittle 
woolly  branches,  and  large  hairy  rough  leaves 
either  heart-shaped  and  undivided,  or  cut  into 
deep  irregular  lobes.  The  tree  has  long  been 
fimous  Tor  its  (ihrous  bark,  as  this  is  made 
into  a  Icind  of  cloth  as  well  as  into  paper.  It 
is  a  native  df  the  isles  of  the  Southern  ocean, 
as  well  as  df  China  and  of  Japan,  but* has  been 
introduced  into  the  Madras  Gardens.  In  Taiti, 
or  Otaheite,  and  other  islands,  they  make 
cloth  of  its  bark ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  finest 
sad  whitest  cloih  and  mantles  worn  by  the 
principal  people  at  Otaheite  and  iu  the  Sandwich 
Ishinds  were  made  of  the  bark  of  tliis  shrub, 
and  this  when  dyed  red  takes  a  good  colour. 
It  is  from  .the  inner  bark  of  thia  plant  that  the 
Jspanese  and  the  Chinese  manufacture  a  kind 
of  paper.  Its  bark  is  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which 
is  spread  into  sheets  and  made  into  paper* — 
Yoigt.  284. 

BROUGHTON,  lord,  formerly  John  Cam 
llobhouse,  born  June  27,  1786,  died  June  3, 
lSd9.  He  ^aa  the  friend  of  Lord  Byron ,  was 
a  Sadieal  Reformer  and  was  sent  to  Newgate 
as  a  political  prisoner.  Was  long  President  of 
the -Board  of  Control. 

BROWALLIA,  bine  and  white  flowering 
plants,  easily  cultivated  from  seed  iu  any 
good  ioih-^IiiddeU. 

BROWN  COAL     See  Coal. 

BROWN  HHOiP.  The  commercial  name 
gireAiu  Bombay  to  the  fibres  of  the  Hibiscus 
sannabinus.  It  is  the  Ambaree  or  Mestapat  of 
Bengal  and  the  Falungoo  of  Ifadra?,  and  is 
alsokaowo  as  Indian  Hen^p  and  *'  hemp,"  See 
Ambaree ;  Crotalaria  juncea;.Calotropis;  Hemp 

BROWN  J.CWAEfifi,  Anglo- Hind.  Sor- 
ghum vuUare. 

BftOZ4B,  also  Ge^Ulow,  alsoEscobUlas  Sp. 

B'KPUKHTUN.  The. tankage  of  ahe 
A%]ian  pAOpleivho  dwell  about  Kabul,  Kanda- 
har, Shorawak  and  Piahin.  See  Afghan ;  India  • 
i'r  Pdchtnn. 

BRABIRA.    See  Bavana. 

BRAB  TRBE,  Eno.  Borassus  fiabelliformis, 
fillD^a. 

BEUCBA  ANTHWaBNTBRICA,  is  con- 
sMlliud  by  the  WiMginooa  of  Abyasinia  n most 


^iaUe  remedy  'ti^dysentery  and  severe  cases  I  W^d, 
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of  diarrhoea.  The  false  anj^ustura  bark  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  this  Brucea, 
and  its  active  principle  was  accordingly  named 
Brueine.  It  is  now,  however,  established  that 
the  false  au|ru8tura  bark  is  that  of  the  Strychnos 
nuz-vomica,  the  Kuchila  tree  of  Bengal — 
0'Ska%i>ghnes$y,  poije  636. 

BRUCE  A  SUMATRANA,  Eo«h.  Fl.  Ind.  i. 
449. 

Gonus  amarissimus. — Lour. 

A  plant  of  Assam,  Cochin  China,  Suanatm 
and  Moluccas  ;  green  parts  intensely  bitter. 
It  has  been  successfully  grown  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Calcutta.  In  one  year  the  plants 
grew  to  about  four  feet  high. —  Voi^t.  185. 
0*Shauffhne88i/y  page  226. 

BRUCK,  Captain,  Indian  Navy.  His  report 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  enumerates  as  articles  of 
trade, — silk,  dried  •i'ruite,  gums,  dates,  horses, 
pearls,  and  spices,  to  the  amount  of  60  or  60 
lakhs  annually. 

BRUGH,  Hind.     Echinops  nivea. 

BRUGMANSIA.  A  genus  of  ornamental 
flowering  plants. 

BRUGTJERA.  One  of  the  mangrove  tribe, 
the  Rhizophoraceas.  B.  Bheeidii,  all  round  the 
coasts,  has  hard  durable  yellowish  wood,  and 
B.  parviflora  of  Mergui  and  the  Soonderbuns 
has  small  green  and  scented  flowers.  The 
Burmese  apply  the  names  Pyu  and  'Soung 
to  B.  Bheedit,  B.  eriopetala  and  B.  parvi* 
flora. — Voifft  41. 

BBUGUIEftA  PARVIFLORA,  fT.  tL-.  A. 

Rhiaophora  parviflora. — jRoxb. 
R.  Cylindrica. — Roxb.  H.  B. 

Pyu ...BiTRM,  I  Uravada Tkl. 

Soung ,,      I  Varavada „ 

This  mangrove  grows  in  the  Moluccas,  Sur 
matra,  Cochin-China,  in  the  Malay  Islands,  in 
both  the  Indian  Peninsulas,  the  Khassia  moun- 
tains, Nepaul,  Orissa>  Jellasore.  Berries  dye 
black. —  Voigt,  JBlliot,  Fl.  Aiidhrica. 

BRUGUIERA  RHEEDII,  rUerit. 

Bmguiera  gymnorrhiza, — Lam. 
Rhizophora  gymnorrhiza,  ~Xtnn. 

Pyu BuBM.  I  Kankra Bbno. 

Sonag .•    „      I  Mangrove  ...* Eno. 

This  species  of  mangrove  is  most  abundant 
along  the  Tenasserim  shoies  and  furnishes  a 
hard  and  durable  timber.  The  tree  is  easily 
distinguished  from  its  associates,  for  it  drops 
no  roots  from  its  branches,  but  the  trunk 
is  divided  into  numerous  r>oots  for  half  its 
height,  like  a  small  bamboo  pavilion,  it  grows 
in  Cochin  China,  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Tenaa- 
serim,  Penang,  the  Sunder  buna  «nd. in/ lialabar. 
The  wood  is  yellowish.—  Voigt.  Mason. 

BRUGUIERA  MA  DAGASCAttlENSIS, 
Skeede,  D.  (7.  Syn.  of  Lumuitzera  racemo^a.-^ 
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BRYONIA  COCCINIA. 


BRYONIA  SOSTRATA. 


'   BRUH.     SecSimiadae. 

BRUM  BRUM,  Hind.  Hcdera  helix. 

BRUMER  ISLAND.  Their  mode  of  salu- 
tation or  expression  of  friendship  consists  in 
first  toucliiDg  the  nose  with  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  one  hand,  and  then  pinching  the  skin 
on  each  side  of  the  naval  with  the  other,  call- 
ing out  at  the  same  time,  mag^stSga  !  This 
habit  resembles  on  one  hand  that  of  rub- 
bing noses,  so  general  in  Polynesia,  and  or  the 
other,  the  custom  of  piqching  the  navel  ilod 
repeating  the  name  for  that  part,  practised  by 
the  islanders  of  Torres  QURiU—McLcgillivraj/'s 
voyaye,  Vol.  I,  p.  258. 

BRUMU ACtiARI.  See  Brumhachan :  Men* 
dicants. 

BRUMHANTSAWEEK  See  Tripati. 

BRUMIJ,  Hind.  Celtis  Caucasica,  also  Echi- 
nopsnivsea, 

BRUMO  OR  DUMO,  Tibet,  the  cow  of  the 
Yak  or  chaori  tailed  bull. 

BRUSqANDOLI,  It.  Hops. 

BRUSHES. 

» 

BroBses Fr.  i  Schtscfaetki 


when  green  is  used  in  making  chatney .—/«/• 
rey.     See  Vegetables  of  Sonthern  India. 

BRYONIA  DIOIGA  the  Bmoma  of  Dio»- 
corides.  Root  large,  white,  lonjr,  fleshy,  acrid 
and  purgative,  produces  also  violent  vouKiting. 
It  was  formerly  a  very  popular  remedy  in 
Europe,  but  is  now  banished  from  the  Phar- 
macopoeisB  — 0' Shaughneny^  347. 

BRYONIA  EP1G(EA.  R<M.—W.  4:  A. 

B.  Glabra.— i2o^6.    |  B.  Paimata.— Wa22. 

Rakns  Gudda Hikd.  I  Akaaa  garoda  gadda,  alio 

Ealango  kovaj  kelangn.  I      Mnni  donda  ;  alao  Na- 

Tam,  [     gadonda 


........  Ru3. 

Brozas.. Sp. 

Escobillaa „ 

Cepillos „ 

Brush Vkrn. 


Sarsten Ger. 

Brilsh V    ...Hind. 

Setole  Spaasole It. 

Sikat  \  Sapu...  Malay. 
Escovaa Port. 

This  class  of  articles,  made  of  hair,  of  bris- 
tles, of  whale  bone,  or  of  palm  tree  fibres  is 
wholly  imported  into  India. 

BRUS8.CAP00R,  Camphor,  a  corruption 
of  Baras  Camphor.    See  Baras. 

BRYONIA,  Spec. 

Chakanpullam. Tam.     Gotoomba Saits. 

Boodama  pundoo  ....Tel. 

This  bryonia,  grows  in  the  woods  ;  the  fruit 
inferior  and  only  eaten  by  the  common  people. 
Bryonia  Alba,  and  B.  dioica  have  similar  pro- 
perties.— 0' Shaughnessy^  page  347-  Ainslie. 
See  Xanthoohymus  ;  Cocculus  palmatus  ;  Ca- 
lumba. 

BRYONIA  CALLOSA. 

Boddama  Eaia Tel.  |  ThukkaanEai Tait. 

Tumutti  Kai Tah.  | 

The  bitter  seeds  are  given  in  worm  cases,  and 
yield  also  a  fixed  oil  used  in  lamps.  It  is 
called 

Toomatti  kaiyennai Tam.  ]  Boddama  kaia  noona,TxL. 

and  is  used  in  son^e  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  fruit  abounds.  It  is  extracted  by 
boiling  in  water,  and  is  procurable  only  in 
very  small  quantities.— -i^a^^roa  Exhibition  of 
1867.    O'Shatighnessy,  page  348. 

BBYONIA  COCCINIA. 

Coyay*kai.   Tak. 

Common  everywhere  in  hedges  and  gardens, 
where  it  is  a  troublesome  weed.    Th^  froi> 


Binb ., ...  •, 
CoTay...  ••• 


.Tae. 


This  valuable  bitter  root  when  dried  veiy 
much  resembles  in  taste  the  Columba  rocyi,  to 
which  it  also  approaches  in  medicinal  qualities, 
it  is  mucilaginous  and  tonic,  stomaenie  and 
aperient  ;  and  natives  employ  it  in  the  latter 
stages  of  dysentery  ;  they  also  give  it  inter* 
nally  for  old  venereal  affections  and  chronie 
rheumatism  — O'^S'A.  p,  347,  Ainslie's  Mat 
Med.  p,  301. 

BBYONIA  GLABRA,  ^oxb.  Sjn.  oC 
Brvonia  epigcea, 

BRYONIA  GRANDIS,  lAnn. 

Coccinia  iodica,  FT.  wtid  A, 
The  Plant, 

Kandorie Duk. 

Telkateha..... Hind. 

Jivaka,  vimba,  Patu- 
parni Sans. 

The  Leaves, 

Covay  kerray  Tam.  I  Donda  koora  .« 

Kundori6kebaii3ee.Drs.  |  Bimb 

The  fruit, 

Covaj*  kai ,....  Tam.     Donda  kua...  .. 

Rnodoiie  ka  phal .  Dck.     Bimb 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  used  aa  an  applica> 
tion  to  obstinate  ulcers  produced  by  the  bto 
of  animals. 

The  fruit  when  unripe  has  a  aligbtlj  wsA 
but  not  unpleasant  taste.  When  ripe  it  ia  aveel* 
ish  but  insipid  ;  it  is  smooth,  oblong,  and  abod 
an  inch  and  a  half  Xon^^.^AvMlie^  page  139* 
Vol.  II.  p.  4:$6.)'-'0"8Aaughneisy,  p.  348. 

BRYONIA    LACINIOSA.— Z^wm. 
W.  A.  Eheede. 

Mala...  .M   Bbno.  |  Nehoe-maka  ...' 

Gurga-nam Himd.  |  linga  donda...  • 

A  creeper  growing  all  over  India. 

BRYONIA   MADERASPATANA. 
Syn.  of  Bryonia  scabrella. 

BRYONIA  PALMATA, 
Bryonia  epigoea. 

BRYONIA  ROSTK.WA. 

Btyo^ia  pilota.— jRm^. 

AppacOTay ..TiJi.  |  Konknma  doad»  ;  5 

I     donda*.*  ,••••.••• 


WaU. 


Sjtt    «C 


Rota,  jr.  *.  A 
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BUBALirS  BUFFELUS. 


BUCEHOS. 


Mu8mti«a DuK. 

Koodoea  koora*     Tel. 
AhiUyka Sans. 


A  nafciye  of  TnDquebar.  The  root  is  pres- 
cribed in  India  as  an  astringent  and  emollient 
poultice  in  cases  of  piles. — Ainslie^i  Mat, 
jif(M^. />.  259«  0*Shau^hnessff^  pa^e  347. 

BRYONIA  Si)ABkik.—Ain8lie.  Innn, 

Ahilayknm Sans. 

Mosnmooskei  keeny.TAM. 
liaamosakakabejee.  DuK. 

The  shoots  and  leaves  are  aperient :  the  fruit 
slightly  bitter  also.-  0*6h,  p,  348. 

'  BRYONIA   SCABRELL.\.    Linn.    Roxh. 

Mukia  scabrella,  YT.  Ill,  Am. 
Bryonia  Madi*a8patana.  Berg, 
Cuoumia  Maderaspatanus,  Linn, 

Briatly  Bryooy..  ...EaG.i  Musimusi  aku  .    ..  Tam. 
Ahilayknm,  Ahilay-        I  Kutura  buduuia  ;  Nugu- 

ka Sans.      do8a,Potti  biiHuma,TEL. 

Muahniansikei  kirey       I  Hosmusa  ka  bauji  Mufr- 

Tail  I    musa Duk. 

Nodosa  kura  t....^    ,j    1 

A  creeping  plant  with  yellow  flowers  and 
fmit  the  size  of  a  pes,  roots  and  seeds  medi- 
cinal. 

BRYONIA  UMBELLATA,  JFUld. 

Owalkakri Hind.  |  Mohakri Hind. 

^ol  uncommon  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  at 
from  2,500  to  7.500  feet.  The  fruit  is  eaten, 
and  on  (be  8utlej,  the  root  is  said  to  be  given 
lor  spermatorrhiBa. — Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart^  u.  D. 

BRYOPHYLLUM  CALYCINUM. 

Ywet  kya  pen  ponk.    Burm. 

This  curious  flowering  plant  with  a  Jeaf  like 
tbe  honae-leek  was  iutroduced  into  ludia  bj 
liftdy  Olive,  from  the  Moluccas,  and  has  been 
ao  natoralized  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast,  that  it 
BiAj  be  sometimes  se«n  growing  around  old 
pagodaa  like  a  wild  plant. — Ma$<m. 

BTSOD,  Tib.,  Madder. 
'  BRZOZA.    Polish.  Birch  —Tree,  Eng. 
BUAH,  Malat,  Pruit. 

BTJA-KAU-PET,  Malay.  .  The  fruit  of  a 
tfce,  in  Baweaii,  which  reacbes  a  height  of  thir- 
pf  feet,  and  when  covered  with  its  branches  of 
deep  red  colored  fruit,  it  presents  a  beautiful 

Xpenrance  :  the  fruit  is  milky,  has  an   aj^ree- 
I«  flaYOur,  and  some  resemblance  to  the  Sawo 


BUA  NANKA,    Malay.    Fruit  of  Arto- 
ctrpua  integrifolia. 

BUAH-PALAy  Malay.    Nutmegs. 
BUAN8UAH.  SeeCanis. 
BVATA,  Malay.    Crocodile. 
BUAYN,  OR  THUAYN,  in  L.  100^  V  E. 
mA  li.  %V  27'  N. 

BDBALO,    SiMG.   Coral 
.  BUB  ALUS  BUFFELUS,    Blom,    Gray. 

]lfla%nbelaB.  Briaa.  Schleg  Mull,  var  Sondaica 
»  boffeliia.  Blum. 


Buffalo........^  .».   ...ExG.  I  Karbo.... Malay.' 

Bhaios,  male Hind.  I  Karbou „ 

MhaiDB,  female „     \  Moonding     ...  SuNDxr;. 

The  buffalo  inhabits  Thibet,  but  is  domes- 
ticated in  India,  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
southern  Europe.  It  is  the  only  indigenous 
ruminant  of  Ceylon.  They  are  frequently  al- 
binos with  pink  eyes.  They  are  trained  to  al* 
low  sportsmen  to  approach  water  fowl  under 
their  cover.  The  finest  of  the  domesticated 
buffaloes  of  India  are  reared  in  the  Hyderabad 
dominions,  west  of  Nermul. 

BUBALUS  ARNA— ZTo^^oji. 

Bob  Amee,  Shaw, 

This,  the  Arnee  Buffalo,  is  considered-  by 
Hodsfson  distinct  from  the  Bubalus  buffalus 
the  Bbaiiis  and  Mhains  of  India^  bnt  the  pro- 
priety of  its  separatioi^  is  more  than  doubttul. 
Arnee  is  a  town  in  the  CoUectorate  of  Arcot. 
See  Bos,  Buffalo,  Mammalia. 

BUBBE-MAHA,  Can.  Galophyllnm  calaba. 
Linn. 

BUBON?   Galbanum. 

BUBO.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  tribe  Noc- 
tum»,  Family  Strigidad,  Order  Raptores  or 
birds  of  prey.     They  are  arranged  in  the 

Sub'fam,     Buboninse,  5  gen.  12  sp.  viz.,   1 
Nyctea :  i  Bubo  :  2  Asio  :  8  Scops :  S  Ketupa. 
-  BvJbo  maxvimu,    *  Eagle   Owl'  of  Europe, 
Siberia,  China,  Asia    Minor,  Babylonia,  Bar- 
berry ;  Himalaya  ?  If  so,  very  rare. 

BUBOBAREE,  L.  ed""  1»'  E.  and  L.  24<i 
5'  N 

BUBROMA  6UAZUMA.  Willo.  Giuif 
zuma  tomentosa — Kv/nth,  • 

BUCCINATOR.    See  Crane. 

BUCOINUM,  a  irenns  of  Molluscs,  many  of 
which  occur  in  S.  E.  Asia.  See  Dyes  ;  MoU 
lusea. 

RUBLFE,  SiNDH.  Acacia  famesiaim.*- 
WUld. 

BUBHAJIA.     See  Mishmi. 

BUBHORA,  Ruins,  in  L.  66^  40'  E.  and 
L.  24*^  48'  N. 

BUBHOUR,  in  L.  76°  19'  E.  and  L,  81' 
34' N. 

BUBLOUD,  in  L.  76«»  36'  E-  and  L.  17«. 
32'  N. 

BUGEPHALIA  of  Alexander,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
towttof  Jhelum.  .  .    . 

BUCEROS.  A  genns  of  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores  or  Ferchers,  sub  order  Picae,  and 
sub-family,  BuoerotidsB,  Nineteen  species  of  the 
Buceros  or  hornbill  are  kuown  in  S.  East  Asiir. 
The  duty  of  incubation  of  the  bornbills  is 
restricted  to  the  hen  bird.  The  nest  is  formed 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tall  tree,  into  which  the  hen 
enters  and  the  male  plasters  up  the  mouth  of 
the  hole,  leaving  only  a  sm^iU  slit,  through 
which  he  feeds  lua  mate,  who  makes  the  nest 
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BUCHANA'SA. 


BUC^Ai^Al^iA  LATl$k>I^IA. 


with  her  own  feathers,  hatches  the'  egj^s  and 
remains  with  the  youn^  till'  they  are  fledged. 
Captain  Tickell  saw  the  male  of  the  Buceros 
cavatus  build  the  female  in  by  covering  the  hole 
in  the  tree  where  she  incubates,  with  mud, 
leaving  only  room  for  her  bill  to  protrude  and 
receive  food  from  his,  &c. 

The  hornbill  is  frugivorous,  and  the  natives 
assert  that  when  endeavouring  to  detach  a  fruit, 
if  the  stem  be  too  tough  to  be  severed  by  its 
mandibles,  the  bird  flings  itself  off  the  branch 
so  as  to  add  the  weight  of  its  body  to  the 
pressure  of  its  beak.  A  liornbill,  supposed  to  be 
B.  pica,  ScopoUiB.  malabarieus  Jerdon^uhoundi 
ift  'Guttacky  anil  bears  there  the  name  of 
"  Kuohila-Kai,"  or  Kuchila-eater,  from  its 
partiality  for  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Btryohnos  nux  vomka.  , 
.  Captain  Tickell  met  with  a  hornbill  in  Am- 
herst which  Mr.  Blyth  calldd  B,  Tickelli.  He 
imt  with  the  birds  from  the.plains  up  to  an  ele- 
vation of  S,500  or  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  but 
not  beyond  ;  and  they  appeared  commonest  ou 
the  easterly  skirtsof  the  ran^se,  keeping  together 
in  pairt  or  small  parties*  of  five  and  sir,  incea* 
santly  calling  to  each  other  in  loud  plaintive 
streams  *'  wht-wheo,  whe-wheyo;"  and  when 
feeding,,  ktepinfi;  up  a  low  murmutlng  cackle 
like  parrots.  Their  flight  i&  smooth  and  regu- 
lar, like  thai  of  Buceros  pusaian,"  not  in- 
alternate  flapa  and  sails  like^**  B.  cavatus,^  or 
albirosbris,"  or  **  btrostrie,"  and  it«  ia  per- 
formed at  great  elevations  especially  when 
they-  cross  from  top  to  top  of  th6  moon- 
tains.  Keeping  ever  thua  at  immense 
heights,  and  being  withal",  ns.  quick-sighted  and 
Wary  as  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  moat  difficult  btrds^  in  the 
world  to  be  procured  with  a  gun.  It  is,.there«' 
fove,  no  matto:  of  wonder,  that,  altliough  lari!;e 
collections  of  birds  have  been  made  in  the 
Tenasserim  provinces,  thia  hornbill  has  never 
hitherto  foi^nfed  part  of  the(]a.  Amongst  the 
individuals  he  could  see,  but  not  shoot,  some 
yt&te  apparently  entirely  black,  and  these  may 
be  the  adult  males.  The  wild  Karens  who 
lived  nearest  to.  those- uniuhabited  foreets  knew 
nothing  of  the  bird. 

BUOEROSi  CR8sidex>  is*  the  greot .  hornbill 
of  0«lsbes. — Wallace.  Journal  Aeiaiie  Saeietp 
of  Bengal,  No.  OCXLIX,  No.  IV.— 1856. 
Bucription  -of  a  new  species  of  Hombill  6y 
Oapi,  S*  B.  TiCK'ELl.,  JPrincipal  Met.  Gommr.j 
fPenoBierim  Province.  M.  A».  8oc.  Tr.  p. 
274.  Tenne7it*e  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History 
ofOiyloji,p.  242-1148 i 

BUCH,  DcK.  Calamus  aromaticus. 

BUCH,  B»KQ.  Zingiber  zefumbet. 

BUCH;  DtJK.  Swtitt  Flag,  Aooitis  ealamue. 

BUOUANAKA,  Sans,  Gronnd-nut :  Aracbis 
hypogssa^ 


BUCHkKAlf,  Dr.  Francis,  who  irffcr*r«ds 
added  the   stimame   of  Hamilton,  a'  medieri 
otflcer  of  the  Indian  army.  He  wtole  a  work  on 
the  fishes  of  the  Ganges.     In   1 800*  asd  1801 
made  a  "Journey  from  Madraa through . the 
countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and    Malabar/ 
under  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  of  WeUealey, 
for   the  express  purpose  of  inveatigatiog  tlie 
state  of  agriculture,  arta,  and  commerce,  and 
his  report  was  printed.  He  introduced  into  his 
Commentary  upon  llheede's  Hortus   Malabari- 
eus, published  in  the  Linnean  Society's  Tran- 
sactions,  Vols.  Xllf,  XIV  and  XV,  descrip- 
tions of  several   new  Peninsular  species.   Au- 
thor of  account  of  Nepaul.    Edinburgh,  1B19, 
1  Vol. — Travels  through  Mysore,   Caanrs,  and 
Malabar,      Lond.     1807,    3  Vola.— Geogra- 
phical  and- Sutistical  description  of  DinafioEei 
CktleuOa,  1883, 1  Vol.— Fishes  of  the  Gnnges. 
Bdin.  1823. — Statistical  acoonnt  of  Diaarjpvr. 
Calcutta :  published  as.  an  Appendix,   to   the 
Gleanings  in  Science. — See  Dr.  Buid's   date' 
logiie. 

BUCHAN  ANI A  ANGUSTIFOLTAi, — Boti. 

Spondiaa  8ltfiplicifialia.r-iZoai£i 
Mangifera  aiillaria. — Lam, 
Gambesaedi  a. — Kurit/i. 

Thia  tree-  grows  in  the  hiUs  of  the  south  of 
India)  in  the  Adjnnta  jungleaaad  is  peenalMMtr 
Rangoon. — Voigt.  McClelland. 

buchanania:     latifolti.— ^iw* ; 

W.  #•  A. 

Chirongia  sapfda. — Buck  t 
Spondiaa  elliptica. — Hoitl^ 

Piyala/ Beng. 

Thit-«ai?; BuHM. 

JLi«$n-lwoii „ 

LuDjbo „ 

l^oas  kool Can. 

Pia-Sal GiJ2. 

Pujal? Hian. 

Py«l ,1 

Piar  cheronji HiKD, 

CfairOQJi „ 

Charooli'of '  Bdm-bay  ,f 

Chan 4.MABB. 


—       %9 

—  n 


«>  Anj  ...  .•«  .   a...., 

N>  iiaj  & ... ... ...   . . , 

Ksat' mango... 
MoraedfttA.M.    ... 

Mowda . 

Chara-cheltu... 
Charapappu  do... 
Oham-tntonii4L.«.^. 

China  moralli 

Jaru-mamidi 

Sira-puppoo  . . .    ..^ 
Charo Ci 


Mahi. 


TtOL 


■t 


This  straight^growing  handsotfie'  forest  fm 
with  fragrant  flower^;  is  commoh  fbr  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Juronsr  in  the  lower  hilU.  If 
grows  in  Ajmeer.  In  the  Botiibay  ^residaiey» 
is  found  more  inland  thsn  in  ihe  coast  jnn|tte.' 
In  Canara  and  Sunda,ii  is  mo8tfre<)u< 
the  ghats,  particularly  north  of'l>andellee, 
Dr.  Gibson  deseribes  ihtf  wosd  asvat&er  si 
and  tough|  but  seldom-  found  aqnarioff 
four  inches,  or  of  thickness  mote  ttt^n  scif 
for  posts.  The  tF6e^  aboutlda<  in  Hyisbrs 
Cnddapah,  n»d<  occnra  \\u  OiiUadi  wAien^  its 
useful  wood  is  worked. up  geiierally,  ioAo  fins* 
turc,  house  doors  and' windows,  ptvessea.  taiilss 
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kc.  ItncpiireA  to  be  poliabcd,  otberwite  it 
BtiioB,  of  a  burnt  sienna  colour,  any  doth 
btoiiglitioto  Gonfaot  with  itv  In.  Qjanjam  and 
Gumsur  it  has  an  extreme  height  of  3tS  feet 
md  a  cincamference  of  *S  feet,  aivd  the  height 
trdm  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  finst 
BrsDch  is  15  feet.  TbeM,  bullock  yokes  are 
Bometioies  made  of  the  wood,  though  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  firewood.  !From  these  accounts, 
it  would  seem  to  be,  in  peninsular  India,  a  ra- 
ther hard,  tough,  strong  and  durable  wood  ; 
bat  Dr.  Brandis  tells  us  that  in  Burmah  it  is 
a  soft,  light  wood  and  not  used :  that  a  cubic 
foot  weighs  Ibs^  36|  that  la*  a  full  grown  tree 
on  Kood  soil  the  average  length  of  i he  trunk 
is  20  feet  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
ftom  the  ground  is  6  feet  amd  that  it  sells  at  4 
aonas  per  cubic  foot.     Sp.  Gr.  0*S75. 

li  bears  a  fruit  about   the  size  of  a   small 
cberry,   in  long  bunches^   colour  of  a  darkish 
purple  :  the  kernels,  or  seeds,  wliioh  are  covered 
with  a  double  shell,   after   being    prepared  by 
the  natives^   are  sold  in  the  Iwzaflrs  of  India, 
four  or  five  pounds  for  a  rupee  ;  they,  possess 
the  flavor  of  almonds,   and  are  used  as  such  by 
the  native  confectioners,   the  fruit  is  agreeable, 
and  the  seed,  called  Chirotiji,  Hind.    Chora- 
puppoO)  2ViM*,  has  a  very  pleasant,  rich  flavoar. 
the  fruit  when  ripe  in  May  is  gathered  by  the 
Bheels  then. soaked  in  wator  to  soften  the  outer 
pulp,  when  it  is  washed  and  rubbed  off  by  the 
hands :  the  little  nut  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
afterwards,  broken   between  a   common  ohuc- 
kee  or  stone    band-mill,  such  as  is  useil  for 
grinding  wheat :  the  kernels  are  then  sifted  and 
winnowed.      Thi:!   kernel  of  the   Bucbanania 
lattfblia  is  much  use^l  in  native  confectionary. 
The  oily  kernel  is  roasted   and   eaten  by  the 
brahmins  witli  milk,  and  is  considered  a  great 
delicacy.     The  kernels  of  this  tree  are  eaten  by 
the  natives,  to  promote  fathiess,  they  abound  in 
a  straw-colored,  sweet  tasted   and  limpid  oil 
which  is  seldom   extracted    though  a  very  fine 
oil  might  be  expressed  from  the  seed.    Its  bark 
is  used  by  tanners.     In  hindu  poetry,  its  hand- 
some white  flower  furnishes  a  eimile  for  pretty 
t^e*,  and  ia    held  to  be   snored  to   Vishna. — 
Mttdtas  Exhdbitwti,  Dr.  In}in4f   Bng.   Ci^Cy 
Ay.  Gibson,  Brcmdie,  and  Mason,  Gal.  Cat. 
^  1862,  Vaiffi.    UsejM  PlanU^  Flor.  Andh, 
J^otBeU^  Mandbook.  Eton.  Frod.  Punfdbj  papB 
570. 

BUCHANANIA  TAllIEGATAI 
Kachoar,  Hikd. 

A  tsee  of  Ohota  Nag|lore,  with  hard*  whil- 
irii  veUov  timber.— CW.  CcBt.  Ex.  1 862. 
*  fiUGHAPATA,  in  Long.  83«   SO'   £.  and 
lat  18^  18'  N^ 

BUCHABIA,  also   called  Little  Budiaria, 
dso  Eastern  Turkestan,  bounded  on  the  North 


by  Mongolia,,  on  the  Bnat  by  Cfaa  Shnnu  or  Kebi 
desert,  on  the  West  by  Kokan.  and   Badakb- 
aftan,  and  mt  the  South  by  the  Tsung  Luag  or 
Kora*  KorauL  range  of  hiJlSr  which   separates 
Little  Bucbaria  fron  Little  Tibet     Pfiihapa  the 
termBasterwTitrkefttan  should  be  alone  ret ainedL 
The  inhabitanGB  of  the  country^  kn€tw»in  Bttroi>e 
by  the  name  of  kitle  Bucbaria,  call .  themselves 
Turks.     They  speak  the  Turkish  language^  and 
profess   the  mahomedim   rdigion«.    As  to   the 
other  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabit  the  conniriea 
which    extend    northwards  .to    the    Bueaian 
frontier 9,.  westwards  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
Southwards,  to  Afghani8tan,r-the  greater  part 
are  descendants  of  Turks  and  it  would  be  more 
proper   to   c;m  to   all    these    countiiea,.  the 
general  name  ef  Turkestan  dividing  it  in  the 
following  manner : — Ist,  Northfira.  or  Bussian 
Turkestan,  compreheading*  in  it  the  throe  hordea 
of  the  Kirghis  nation  ;  Sndly,  Southent  Turkesr 
tan,  inhabited  by  the   Khivan,   Turkoman  and 
Karakalpack  and  includinic  also  great  Bucharia, 
Kokand,  and  Tashkend  ;  3rdly,  Eastern  Tnrkes-* 
tan,    comprising    Little    Bucharfa,    which    is 
8ul>ject  to  Chinak     M  present  thje  Chinese  and 
Mftntehoos  oall  by  the  aaaae  of  *^  hoei  hoei,"  aU 
the  mahomctan  tribes  who  liie   under  theie 
dominion*     This  word,  therefore,  has  ceaeed  to 
designate  a  nation.     As  the  Ouigoiir  Hoei  bou, 
called  simply  Hoei   hoei   under  the    Mengol 
dynasty  of  Yuan,  were  mahometana,  thia  name 
is  afpHed  by  the  Chinese  to  all  those  of  the 
same  religion,  in   the  same    manner  at   tho 
Buasiaus  are  often  eaile<l    Greeks,  because  they 
are  of  the  Greek  church.     The  inhabitants  o£ 
the.  towns  of  Little  Buchariaare  hi  part  desceod- 
anta  of  the  andeiit  Oudgour  or    Hoei  hou, 
and  consequently  Turks  ;  ia  part   Sarti,   or 
Bocharians,  who  are  scattered  as  merchants  M 
over  central  Asia,  and  who  are  Persians*.  There 
are  many  of  them  at  Peking,  Hang  teheou  fou. 
Canton,  and  other  commeroial  muea  of  Ghina- 
Their  mother  tongue  is  Persian,  but  they   alio 
apeak  the  Oriental  Tnrki,  which  is  the  geBeral 
lattigna^e  of  lurkistan,  and  tlie  most  diffused  in 
litltle  Buefaaria.     The  Ooigour   writing  oharao- 
tar  was  the  oeiginai  source  of  those  still  uaed 
by  the  Mongol,  aad    Maachu,  aud   was  itsd£ 
almost  otfrtainly   derived  from  the  old   Syriao 
chutacter.  through  the  Nestoriaos.  The  modern 
Tartar  characters  are  written  (and,   it  ia  pre- 
sumedyt  read)  iiv  vertical  linea  froai  top  to  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  the  lines  succeeding  each  other 
fcom  left  to  rl^it.     What  Ouigour  meant  with 
Mongol  authors  ia  doubtful,  but  the  people  and 
language   so  ^Ued   by  the  Western  Asiatics 
were  Turkish.    Captain  Valvkhanoff  speaks  of 
the  language  now  in  use  at  Kashgar  as  being 
Uigur,   but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  means 
i\M  this  term  h  known  to  the  natives.— ^Bti^- 
sians  in  Cent.  Mia,  p.  67.  .  Yi»U  Oaihofh  -^'JP* 
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BUCKLET-UL-KALIC. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


800.     TmkowskCs  Journey  to  Peking,  Fol, 
I. pp.  6,378»79. 

fiUOHABIAN  BUUBARB.    See  Bhabarb. 

BUCHQOTI,  a  njput  tribe  in  Jonpur  and 
Gorokpur.  Tbey  were  formerly  notorious  for 
turbulence,  part  of  tbem  became  mahomedane 
prior  to  Sekundar  Lodi'e  rule.  The  Bilk-huria, 
the  Rftjwar,  the  Rnjkomar  are  offshoots  from 
the  Buchguti — Elliot. 

BUCH^AQ,  Hind.  The  root  of  Gloriosa 
superba  :  also,  in  Bombay,  as  Yutsuoab,  of  La- 
genandra  toxcaria. 

BUCHSBAUM,     Gbr.  Box  wood. 

BUCUU,  Bbvo.  The  leaves  of  species  of 
Baroema,  used  in  medicine. 

BU0IO8  ZIMBOS,  Sp.  Cowries. 

BUCICCHI,  Hind.  Fleabnue. 

BUCKLALL,  Hing  ?  A  close  straighU 
grained  wood,  light,  tough  and  strong ;  grows 
in  the  Sauthal  jungles  from  Haneebahal  to- 
Hasdiha  or  about  forty  miles,  but  not  very 
plentiful.  Is  suitable  for  timber  bridgea.-— 
Cut.  Engineer* 9  Joumaly  1860. 

BUCKLANDIA,  Specin.  A  magnificent 
tree  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  evergreens  of  Sikkim.  One  seen 
by  Dr.  Hooker  had  a  trunk  twenty-one  feet, 
seven  inches  in  girth,  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  was  unbranched  for  forty  feet. 
Ferns  and  the  beautiful  air-plant  Calogyne 
JFaiUekU  grew  on  its  branches,  with  other 
orchids,  while  Ciematii  and  Slauntonia  climbed 
the  trunk.  This  superb  tree  is  a  great  desi- 
deratum in  English  gardens ;  Dr.  Hooker  be- 
lieves it  would  thrive  in  the  warm  west  of 
Ent^land.  Its  wood  is  brown,  and  not  valu- 
able as  timber,  but  the  thick,  bright,  glossy, 
everg:reen  foliage  is  particularly  handsome,  and 
•0  is  the  form  of  the  crown.  Ii  is  also  interest* 
i&g  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  from  the 
woody  fibre  being  studded  with  those  curious 
microseopic  discs  so  characteristic  of  pines,  and 
which  when  occurring  on  fossil  wood  are  con- 
sidered conclusive  as  to  the  natural  family  to 
which  such  woods  belong.  Geologists  should 
bear  iU'  mind  that  not  only  does  the  whole 
nataral  order  to  which  Bueklandia  belongs, 
possess  this  character,  but  also  various  species 
of  Ifa^moZiace^B  found  in  India,  Australia, 
Borneo,  and  South  America. — Hooker  Him. 
Jomr.  Vol.  ILpage  185. 

BUCKLANDIA  POPULNEA.  U.  Brown. 
Oriff,  A  large  tree  of  the  Khassia  mountains 
from  Cherra  Poonjee  to  Sarureem*  Flowers 
small  and  greenish. — Yoigt,  53. 

BUCKLER,  Emo.  The  buckler  or  shield  is 
the  tray  in  which  gifts  are  presented  by  the 
Bajpoots.— To(f «  Rajcufihan,  Vol.  I.  p,  474. 

.    BUCKLET-UL-MALIC,   Arab    Fumaria 
pfBeinaUa*  Fumitgry.. . 


BUCKLAT  UL-MUBAEIK,    Aeab«  Por- 

tulaoa  quadrifida. 

BUCKNAH,  in  Long.  SS""  58'  E.  and  Lat 
24"  9'  N. 

BUCKOREE,  in  L.  ed""  22'  £.  and  22'^  Z' 
N. 

BUCKOULY,  in  L.  82«  58'  E.  and  L.  26'» 
33' N. 

BUGKRA,  inL.  82^  52' £.  and  L.  tQ^ 
53' N. 

BUCKRAH,  in  L.  87*'  25'  £.  and  L.  25<» 
49' N. 

BUCKRAM,  Eno. 

Bongnn Fb. 

Sehectre Qeb. 

Steife 

Leinwaod m. 


9» 


Tela    coUatft-o-0ommals 

It. 

Kleanka Rus. 

Bucanui Sf. 


— McCvUoek. 

BUCKREAH,  in  L.  69^  54'  E.  and  L.  S3<> 
21' N. 

BUCKSERBA,  in  L.  71<»  14'  L  and  L.  21^ 
28' 

BUCKSEBRA,  in  L.   70''  12'  E.    and  L. 

BUCKTHORN.     Euphorbia  tithymaloideB. 

BUCKUM,    Pbrs.  Pterocarpus  saiitalinus. 

BUCKUMPTA,  in  L.  91''  8'  &  and  L. 
23*  29'  N. 

BUCKWHEAT,  Eno.  Fagopyrum. 

B16   Sarrasin .Fa.    Fhulao  of  Chenab. . .Srr. 

BW  Noir „ 

Buehweisen Qbb. 

Heide  Korn 4, 

Grano  Saraceno It. 

Faggina „ 

Fraina...... „ 

Fagopyram  emargi 

natum Lat. 

„    escuiautum    ,• 
Darau  of  Chanab  ....Pan. 
Bapu  Drawodo 


Tramba  ...  do 

Kala do 

Braa  « do 

Brea do 

Kanna  brea  do 

Trao do 

Rjao do 

Katu do 


•« 


Obal 

Ogal... 

UIgo.... 

Pbapar. 

Fhapara 

The 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

grain 


...     „ 
...Ravi. 
...  SCT. 

...    J, 

t» 
...Ravi. 


SUT. 


„    trao  ..  do 

Taabii do 

Tatarua Pou 

Oryka ^ 

Pohanca .^    ^ 

Gretaoha Rci» 

Trigo SpaS. 

Trigo  Negro ^ 

of  Fagopyrum  emarginatam 
Af«i>«,  and  F.  eseulentum,  McBuoh,  are  boik 
known  as  buck  wheat,  and  are  cullivated 
abundantly  iu  Central  Asia  and  the  Him** 
laya,  at  about  six  thousand  feet  on  the  Jhelunl^ 
five  to  ten  thousand  on  the  Chenab  and 
the  lUvi,  eight  to  nine  thousand.  Dr.  Thomi 
saw  it  13,000  feet  in  Zanskar,  Drs.  Stewaii 
and  Cayley  at  13,000  and  14,000  feet  ui 
Ladak.  Bears  are  more  fond  of  this  when  grov^ 
ing  than  of  any  other  food,  the  leavea  ase 
much  used  in  Lahul  as  a  potherb,  in  Iha 
hills,  the  buck  wheat  grain. is  conaideied 
ferior  to  millet,  but  much  is  taken  to 
plains,  where  it  used  by  the  liindus  on 
ban*' or  fast  days,  it  being  then  /'  phalakax*^ 
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BUDAGA. 


BUDAQA. 


or  liiwfuK     It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of 
Central  Asia,  and   it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  brought  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  eentarj,  at  the  time  of  the  crusades  for 
the  recovery  of  Syria  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens.     The  cultivation   of  buck-wheat,  in 
Europe  in  one  or  other  of  its  species,  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  Great  Britsin,  France,  6wit- 
leriand,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Susaia,  China,  Tartary,  Japan,  Algeria,  Canada, 
and  the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  the 
United  States.      In  America  from  SO   to  45 
baahels  per  acre   may   be  considered    as  an 
average  yield  iu  favourable  seasons  and  situa- 
tions, but  60  or  more  bushels  are  not   unfre- 
quently  produced.      In   Britain  the  produce 
varies  from  2  to  4   quarters  per  acre.     The 
quantity  of  seeds  sown  is  5  to  8  pecks  the 
acre.    According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840, 
the  annual  quantity  raised  in  the  United  States 
was  7,S91,743   bushels,  of  1850,    8,950,915 
bushels*     The  average  annual  imports  of  buck- 
wheat into  Britain   have  not  exceeded  1,000 
quarters,  until  1852,  when  they  reached  8,08ft 
quarters.    A  small  quantity  of  the  meal  is  also 
annually  imported. — Simmonds^  p,  259,  Dr./. 
Zf    Stewart.  McCulloch, 

BVD,  See  Buddha. 

BUD,  Piss,  Hind.  Existence  ;  Bud-o-bash, 
Mvelihood-Bud^nabood,  life  and  death. 

BUD,  UiND.  Malacochaete  pectinate. 

BUDA.    In  hindu   astronomy,  the  planet 
Mercury. 

BUDADA,  Singh.   Wednesday. 

BUDAB££R,   in  L.   71^  42'  E.  and  L. 

34*»  I'  N. 

BUDADANEDI,  Tel.  Careya  arborea,  E. 
BUDADI  GUMADI,  T2L.    Benincasa  ceri- 


BUDAGA,  the  most  numerous  tribe  on  the 

I^eflgherry  hills.     They  sUte  that   about  400 

weara  ago,   their    ancestors    came    from    the 

Jf  aluaal  hills  sixty   miles  South   East  of  the 

of  Mysore.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be 

modification  of  the  Canareae  word,  Yuddaca, 

^orth,  and  they  undoubtedly  speak  an  ancient 

orij^anized  dialect  of  the  Canarese,  but  whe- 

famine  or  persecution   drove  them  from 

own  country  is  not  known.     They  are  of 

complexion  and  handsome. 

In     1825,   the  men    were  1,665,  women 

l«e96,  boys  1,151,  girls  6S2-i5yU7,  inhabit- 

wiUages  36,  houses  1,651. 

In  1847,  the  population  of  the  Badagas  was 

P^^69,  distributed  over  227  villages. 

In  1867,  it  is  said  to  comprise  17,778  souls, 

ibated  over  4,071  houses. 
^ney  have  the   usual  elongated  head  of  the 
aattlsr   hindu  races.    The  average  of  25, 
of  38*8  years  of  age,  was   66*7  inches, 
«i  their  weight  Ibc.  110*76. 


The  average  of  25  women,  of  27*68  years, 
were  of  height   58*51    inches,  and     weight 
lbs.  92.     They  have  the  usual  aaiatic  featurea 
with  a  feminine  caete.     They  are  agricultural, 
and  when  they  arrived  the^b^aeknowledged    the 
proprietorship  of  the  Toda  as  prior  occupant 
races  to  whom    they  promised    a     landtajc 
of  one-sixth     of  the     produce    which     they 
still  continue  to  pay,  though  with  occasional 
demurring/ The  Toda  race  call  them  **  Mav"  or 
fsther-in-law.     Both   men  and  wohien    work 
in  the  fields,  but  of  late  years,  a  large  number 
of  men  find  employment  hs  labourers  and  arti- 
zans.    The  other  hill  tribes  on  the  hills  live  in 
isolated  communities  but  the  Budaga  dwell 
in  villages  on   a  rising  ground,  in  streets  run- 
ning in  parall^  lines,  in  thatched  houses  built 
of  stone  and  mud,  and  divided  into  separate 
compartments    with  a  double  tier  of  lofts  and 
with  a  wide  terrace  in  front  as  a  drying,  thresh- 
ing and  winnowing  floor.    The  door  way,  43^ 
inches  high  and26i  broad  is  their  only  opening. 
The  cattle  are  penned  in  an  adjoining  cow  house 
or  shed.     One  writer  says  they  arrange  them* 
selves  as  Aravar,  Lingaet,  Odykary  and  Toray* 
en.  Dr.  Short  says  they  have  eighteen  sects  or 
castes,  of  whom  he  names  the  Woodearu  and 
Haruvaru    as    priestly  .castes,  the    Hattara, 
Anearu,  Mari,   Kasturi,  Dumah,  Gonaja  and 
Manika  as  ryots  and  labourers  ;  the  Vellaler» 
a  race  from  the  plains,  the  .  Kumbararu  or  pot« 
maker ;  Kongaru  and  Lingadhari  who  are  of  the* 
Lingaet  sect ;  the  Adikari ;  the  Kanakaru  or 
accountant;    the   Chittre  outcasles  from  the 
Woodearu  Belli,  descendants   of  silversmiths ; 
Koonde  dwelling  amongst  the  Koonda  hills,  and 
the  Torea,  the  lowest  of  all  the.  18  caates. 
The   arrangements  on   betrothal  are  made  by 
the  parents,  but  the  marriage  only  takes  place 
when  grown  up.  Polyandry  does  not  prevail  but 
divorce  is  easily  obtained.    The  men  dress  like 
the  people  of  the  plains.    The  women  look  like 
mummies.      They   wrap  a  cloth   round   their 
bodies  from  below  their  arms  to  their  hips,  and 
fasten   it  with    a  cord  below  their  arms   and 
around  their  hips,  the  arms  and  shoulders  and 
their  legs  below   the  knees  are  bare.     A  scarf 
goes  round  the  head  and  is  let  fall  behind.  The 
womenare  of  domestic  habits,aud  kind  and  affec- 
tionate mothers.     They  are  simple,  modest  and 
retiring.    They  seem  now  to  be  following  three 
forms   of  the  hindu   religions  the  Saiva,  the 
Vira  8aiva  and    the   Vaishnava.      But    the 
increased  intercourse  with  the  plains  may   have 
taught  them  this,  as  formerly  they  claimed   as 
their  deity,  "  Hettee-du,"  an  old  man,  and  ^'  He- 
reardu,  who,  they  said,  conducted  them  to  the 
mountains.    But  they  have  numerous  deities. 
A  chief  deity  is  in  Bungasawiny   peak,  where 
men  of  the  Irolar  tribe  officiate  as  priests  and 
offerings  of  ghi.aud  fruits  are  made ;  another 
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BUDH. 


BUDV. 


deity  h  cm  a  /Iroog  nmo-  the  yi\hze  of  HoUi* 
kul  Inhere  a  Backiga  priest,  t^fiioiates  and  there 
are  other  male  armi  feniHle  ^de.  Many  are 
compavatively  wealthy.  They  can  neither  rend 
nor  write— they  are  timid  and  superstitioas 
haunted  with  a  dpead  of  evil  spirits  aud  are  de- 
ceitful, angratefal  and  false.  They  are  in  per- 
petual fear  of  the  KoipQfnbar,  to  whose  soroery 
aiid  witchcraft  they  attribute  tall  accidents  and 
allmetrts  whiok  befal  themselves,  their  cat/tie  and 
crops  and  in  their  delusions  tliey  hare  icilled 
KoTumbars  and  suffered  from  it :  Nevertheless 
they  (zet  the  Xonimbar  to  officiate  as  priests  at 
aH  social  ceremonial  occasions.  Thev  both  burn 
a«id  'bury  their  dead.— Drs.  Baikie,  teitham, 
Short. 

B-UDAISHA  in  L.  74«  87'  E.  and  L.  %^° 
85'  N. 

BUD  AM  A,  Tbl.  'Cucjwnis.— Z. 

BCFDAMARA.  (or  Ohlpudi.)  Tel.  Grewia 
aalvi/otia. — Heyne. 

BXf  OAMT,  HiKD.    Tenninnlia  oatapa. 

BUD-ANA'R,  Hindi  of  Kangra,  Marlea 
begonifoits.     See  Metnoika. 

BTJDAR,  HiNB.     Picea  Wcbbiana. 

BUDAHENJ,  Tbl.  Oapparis  divaricate. 
Lam,  889. 

BUDAY-OON  in  L.  79«»  8' E.  and  L.  28* 
3'!^.  * 

BUDDA  BA8ARA  or  PAMBUDDA,  Tbl. 
Physalis  Peruvians,  L.  s^lso  Gardiospermum 
lialicacabum.  'Both  have  bladderv  cspsuies. 

BUDDA  KA.KAKA  ob  ULLENA  TIGE, 
Tbl.  OardiospermuiQ  halieacabtim,  -Z. 

BtJDDAM,  Gu2.     Amygdalus  communis. 

BUDDA-NEDI,  Tbl.     Careya  arborea. 

BUDDA  TUMMA,  Tsl.  Acacia  Boxburghii, 
jr.  db  A.  8??6. 

BUDDBRI,  Saks.  Zy^yphus  jnjnba. 

BUDDAH  MANJI,  also  called  Manji- 
haram,  a  village  deity  of  the  Sotithal,  a  atone 
buried  in  the  centre  of  the  villaire  in  an  open 
shed.  The  shed  is  called  Buddhathan.  See 
Ho  ;  India,  p.  828  ;  Sonthal. 

BUD'H  in  the  hindu  astronomy,  the  planet 
mercurv,  and  it  is  tleemed  fortunate  to  be  horn 
under  this  planet.  Budh  presides  over  Wed- 
nesday, Budhwar,  dies  Mercurii  :  in  oire  of  the 
Zodiacs,  he  is  aeated  on  a  carpet,  holding  in 
his  'hands  a  sceptre  and  a  lotus  ;  in  another,  he 
is  shown  riding  on  an  eagle,  and  elsewhere  he 
is  described  as  sitting  in  a  car  drawn  by  lions  ; 
and  by  Ward  as  sitting  on  a  lion. 

BIJDH.  An  ancestor  of  a  branch  of  the  great 
hfndu  peopile  of  a  time  prior  to  authentic  his- 
tory. He  is  traced  up  to  Brahma  from  whom 
he  descends  throuj^h  Atri,  Bamndra,  Chandra  or 
Soma^  and  Trishpati.  Budh  is  said  to  have 
married  lis,  daughter  of  Ikshwaku,  and  the 
descendants  dl  this  tinion  were,  fn  succession, 
l^unirava,  Ayn^or  Yaou  3  Nc^has  or  Nohus^  iind 


Yayat.  Ayu  or  Yaou  is  claimed  by  the  Tartar 
and  Chinese  genealogists  as  their  great-progeni- 
tor,  and  from  Yayat  sprung  three  great  lines,  the 
Yadu,  Puru  and  'Oora  or  Oorvasa,  from  each  of 
whom  came  many  dynasties  ruling  on  the  Indus, 
in  Hindustan,  A«sam,  Ava  and  China.  The 
great  tlya  was  a  branch  of  the  Yadu  sind  five 
members  Of  it  formed  Panchrilika  or  Pancbal- 
desn  and  the  seed  of  Bajcswa  occupied. nil  llw 
countries  on  the  Indus.  Of  the  three  lines,  the 
Yadu,  Puru  and  Oore,  the  Yadu  became  the 
most  illustrious.  The  desoendants  of  Budh  and 
Ila  were  known  as  the  Chandravansa,  Soma* 
vansa,  and  Induvansa,  all  of  these  meaning  the 
Lunar  race,  but  the  fame  of  the  Yadu  eclipsetl 
the  prior  designations,  and  throughout  IndU' 
the  Lunar  race  came  to  be  styled  YiiduvansB. 
The  Yadu  held  territoriee  in  Hindus^n,  abont- 
Allahabad,  but,  seemingly,  in  small  republican 
States,  some  of  which  were  stMked  and  lost  at 
play.  The  relatives  then  fought  for  dominios, 
for  eighteen  days,  on  the  field  of  Kuru  Khet 
There  was  no  battle  *of  armies,  but  a  aeriea  of 
single  combats  with  treacherous,  cruel,  •aur-' 
prises  during  which  nearly  all  of  the  Tada 
fell,  and,  at  .the  close,  of  those  reonaining 
several,  amongst  whom  Kristna  was  one, 
emigrated.  The  story  is  told  in  the  Slahs- 
bharata.  After  the  combats,  the  Yadu  aeem  to 
have  left  the  Ganges,  and  to 'have  b^n  expeUetf 
from  Dwaricn,  to  have  crossed  the  Indue,  passed 
Zabulisthan  and  founded  Gajni  and  SAinarGaad, 
but  to  have  swept  back  on  the  Indus  ints 
Ouzerat  and  the  Indian  desert  from  whioh  ihiy 
expelled  the  Lano:ftha,  Johya,  Mohila,  &c.  aid 
founded  successfully  Tannote,  Dermwul  aail 
Jevsulmir.  Thev  are  now  known  as  the  'Bhattiof 
Jeysulmir,  tlie  Jharijah  of  Cntch  Bhodj^ihe  tribes 
occupying  Kerouli  and  Subbulghur  on  tlie 
Chumbul  and  the  Sumaitcha  on  the  ChumbaL 
The  great  Tuar  tribe  are  a^  said  to  have  been 
of  Yadu  origin.  The  Hya  also  wes  a  brandisf 
the  Yadu,  some  of  whom  formed  Panehaldi 
Panchalika,  and  the  seed  of  Bajeewa  at 
time  occupied  nil  the  countries  on  the  ladM 
The  Bhatti  and  Jharijah  trace  their  deaeiA 
from  Budh  ami  Krishna,  and  lliey  may  be  adf 
to  occupy  the  Indian  desert  from  tbo  Suil^ 
to  the  ocean.  In  the  above  view,  Budh 
descendant  of  the  first  man,  'Bramha,  and  BttA 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  emigrant 
Saca-dwipa  -or  Scvthia,  iato  -Hinduatan  -lAi 
about  B.  C.  2,400,'to  have  been  a  eontempanif 
of  Ikshwaku  and  to  have  married  hi  a  dau^Msi 
Ila.  Between  Budh  and  Krishna  was  a 
of  1,200  years.  But  his  desoendanta  di 
Budh  and  in  hindu  mythology  he  is  dem 
as  of  Lunar  origin,  the  son  ef  Boraa  or  OhaL, 
or  *Indu,  the  moon,  by  Rohini.  The  dala^ 
the  apotheosis  of  Bndh  is  not  known* 
seem  to  have  beeo:  S6  thna  of  the  *Indn 
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were  distiagiiialied  by.  Dames   of  auimale,  tak- 
sbae^  the  serpent ;  aawa,  the  hone  s  saasii,  ibe 
htn ;  lomri  or  nomri  the  fox,  &o.  &o  ,  aad  the 
emblem  of  Budh  vraa  the  serpeot*    Prior  to  the 
deifieatioD  of  Kriehna,  Budh  waa  worshipped 
bjrail  the  Yadu  aa  the  great  aoceator  (Pitrie- 
wan)  of  the  lunar  raoe.  The  principal  ahrine  of 
Budh  iras  at  Dwariea,  where   he  still  receives 
adoration  as  Budha  Trivikrama.  But  by  the  dei- 
^cation  of  Krishna  whose  emblem  was  the  eagle, 
Krisfaua'a  mysteries  superseded  the  simpler  wor- 
ship of  Budh.  The  worship  of  Bal,  or  the  sun, 
as  Bai-nath»  and  of  the  mooui  as  that  of  Budh, 
seem  to  have   oo-exieted,  and   an  amalgama- 
tion had  oeeurredy  aa  the  serpent  was  made  to 
twine  round   the  liogam  aa  at    the  shrine  of 
Eklinga.  Cobnel  Tod  is  of  opinion  that   the 
oril^inal  worship  of  Budh   was  mouotheiatic, 
and  that  prior  to  the  rise  of  Yishnui^m  the 
three  idolatrous    classes  of    Hindustan    were 
the  adorers  ofSurya  and   the  descendants  of 
Budh  who  preserved  the  serpent  sign  of  their 
race,  and  Krishna's  followers  who  adopted  the 
eagle. -TbcTs  Bajasthan,  Vol-  l.p.  533-536. 

BUDDHA.  This  title  is  usually  employed 
to  designate  an  eminent  religious  teacher  fromi 
whose  doctrines  have  sprung  up  the  various 
kim^  of  the  huddhist  religion  which  are  found 
prersdllng  in  Ceylon,  in  Nepal,  in  Tibet,Tartary, 
Mongolia,  in  Burmab,  8iam,  Anam,  Cambodia 
and  to  a  conaiderable  extent  in  China,  Japan, 
Formosa  and  Corea,  amongst  222,000,OJO  of 
people.  Its  Totariea  far  outnumber  those  of  all 
other  ereeda,  except  the  christian,  and  they 
form  one  fourth  of  the  whole  human  race.  The 
christians  number  about  270  millions ;  the 
Buddhists  about  222  millions  ;  who  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows  : — China,  170  millions  ; 
Japan,  25;  Anam  14;  Siam,  3;  Ave,  8; 
Nepal,  I  ;  and  Ceylon,  1  ;  total,  222  millions. 
The  Beverend  Mr.  Hardy  quotes  a  Uerman 
eitiaiate  of  the  buddhista  of  our  day  at  369 
milliona.  Major  Cunningham  however  haa  222 
miiliocs,  and  ia  probably  nearly  right.  But  he 
has  oflutted  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  or  has  includ- 
ed them  in  bis  estimate  for  China,  which  is  170 
millions* 

Baddha,  in  Sanscrit  means  wisdom,  supreme 
iBteUigBncey  and  the  Words  Buddha^  Booda, 
fitttta,  and  others  of  nearly  similar  sound,  are 
mere  ?arieties,  in  different  parts  of  India,  in 
orthography  and  pronunciation  ;  and  S0|  per- 
haps, is  the  Bud|  or  Wud,  of  the  ancient  pagan 
Arabs  •  Pout,  in  Biam  ;  Pott,  or  Poti,  in  Tibet  j 
Had  But,  in  Cochin  China.  The  Chinese  having 
ao  B,  or  Df  in  their  alphabet^  and  their  lan- 
f  Hage  being  monosyllabic,  they  have  further  sof- 
tiaed  this  term  into  Fo,  Fo-*e,  or  Po^Hi ;  they 
also  call  him  Xa-ka,  a  variation  perhapa  of  the 
rladian  Sakya« 

Taking  the  term  in  the  simple  sense  of  a 
nligioua  leBcheri  it  is  generally  admitted  that 


1  there  had  been  many  a  Buddha  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  Sakya-Sinha  to  whom  the  term  is  now 
restricted  by  the  people  of  Europe.  Sakya 
Sinha  declares  he  was  the  twenty-fifth  Buddha 
and  aaya,  of  another,  *^  Bbagava  Metteyo  is 
yet  to  come."  Colonel  Tod  is  of  opinion  (Vol. 
I  p.  90.)  that  tliere  had  been  four  distinguished 
Buddhas  or  wise  men,  teachers  in  India,  of 
a  monotheism  which  tbey  brought  from  Central 
Asia,  with  their  science  and  the  arrow  or  nail- 
headed  written  character.  The  first  Boodha 
he  considers  was  Budh  the  parent  of  the  Lunar 
race,  B.  C.  2,250.  The  second  (twenty-second 
of  the  Jains),  Naimnath,  B.  G.  1120.  The 
third  (twenty-third  of  the  Jains),  Parswanath, 
B.  C.  650.  The  fourth  (twentytfourth  of  the 
Jains),  Mahavira,  B.  C.  533. 

The  term  is  now  usually  confined  to  Sakya 
Sinha,  a  ELahatrya,  eon  of  Suddho-dana,  king  of 
Hagadha.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born 
B.  G.  598,  at  Kapala  vasta,  the  chief  towo  of 
a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  lying  to  tl^ 
north  of  the  present  Oudh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Nepaul.  His  mother  was 
Maya-Devi,  daughter  of  king  Suppra-Buddha, 
also  a  Sakia,  and  her  son  had  the  name  of 
Sakya  from  that  of  hia  clain.  He  married  Oopa, 
also  of  the  Sakya  race,  and  they  had  one  son. 
Sakya  Sinha  was  also  called  Gautama,  from 
the  name  of  bis  clan  or  "  Got,"  and  he  after- 
wards had  many  attributive  appellations  given 
to  .him.  One  of  these  is  Bagawa  or  Bhagawajt, 
a  Sanscrit  word  meaning  most  meritorious  o^ 
saintly  :  also,  Sakya  Muni,  the  atoner  of  the 
house  of  Sakya  or  the  hermit  Sakya;  also,  Tatha- 
gata,  thus  gone  ;  and  Maha  Sramana  the  great 
priest :  also,  Saudho-Dani  From  hia  father 
Suddhodana  ;  Arka-B^ndhu  or  Kinsman  of  the 
sun  ;  Maya  devi  Suta  or  child  of  Maya;  he  ia 
also  called  Buddha  Kapala  from  his  native  town: 
also  Gautama  Buddha  or  Buddha  Gautama,  the 
sage  Gautama  ;  and  he  called  himself  Sakya 
Gantama ;  his  secular  name  waa  Siddbarta  ;  or 
he  by  whom  the  end  is  accomplished,  but  Bud- 
d'ha,  a  superior  intelligence  or  teacher,  is  the 
ordinary  name  in  use. 

He  is  the  But  of  the  mahomedana  ;  Buddaa 
and  Sarmaues,  of  the  Greeks  ;  Mercurius  Mayss 
filiua,  of  Horace  ;  Bud  or  Wud.  of  the  Pagan 
Arabs  ;  Woden  of  the  Scandinaviana  ;  Toth, 
of  the  Egyptians ;  Fo,  Foe  ;  or  Fo-hi  or  Fo-to 
and  Sa^ka  of  the  Chinese ;  Pout  and  Sommo- 
no-kodam,  of  Siam  ;  Godama  of  Ava  ;  Kshaka 
or  Xa-Ka  of  Japan.  Ghakahout  of  Tonquin 
China.  Chom-dan-das  and  .  Sange-gyas  of 
Tibet. 

It  has  never  been  clearly  explained  why  he, 
the  son  of  a  kiag,  abandoned  his  home  and 
adopted  an  ascetic  life.  .But  it  is  supposed 
that  he  may  have  been  incited  thereto  by  the 
Sakya  having  been  involved  in  war  and  sustain- 
ed great  losses-  At  the  age  of  29,  ho«;ever,  he 
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sotight  retirement  from  the  wtnrld,  and  be  began 
to  preacb  when  85  years  of  age.  Il  is  not  be- 
lieved that  his  doctrines  iviere  wholly  new,  but 
that  he  merely  improved  on  beliefs  already  exist- 
ing. As  the  champion  of  reiigious  liberty  and 
sodal  equality,  Sakya  Muni  attacked  the  brah- 
mans  in  their  weakest  and  most  vulnerabfe 
]^oint8  ;  in  their  impidus  assumption  of  all  me- 
'  diation  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  in  their 
arrogant  claims  to  hereditary  priesthood.  And 
his  boldness  was  successful ;  for  before  the  end 
of  his  career  he  had  seen  his  principles  zea- 
lously and  successfully  promulgated  by  his 
'  brahman  disciples  Sariputra,  Mangalyana,  An- 
anda,  and  Kasyapa,  as  well  as  by  the  vaisya 
Katyayana  and  the  sadra  Upali.  At  his  death 
in  B.  0.  543,  his  doctrines  had  been  firmfy  esta- 
blished, and  the  divinity  of  his  missiou  was  fully 
recognized  by  the  eager  claims  preferred  by 
kings  and  rulers  for  relics  of  their  teacher. 
His  ashes  Were  distributed  amongst  eight 
'  cities,  and  the  charcoal  from  the  funeral 
pile  was  given  to  a  ninth,  but  the  spread  of 
his  influence  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the 
mention  of  the  ntimei^s  cities  where  he  liv- 
ed and  preached.  Amongst  these  are  Cham- 
'  pa  and  Bajagriha  on  the  east,  Sravasti  and 
Kausambi  on  the  ^eert.  In  the  short  spa6e  of 
twenty-five  years,  tfhis  wonderful  man  succeeded 
*  in  establishing  his  doctrines  over  the  fairest 
districts  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  neighbourhood 
'  of  Agra  and  OawnpO^e  to  the  ddta.  This 
success  was  pethnips  as  much  due  to  the  early 
'  C6rrupt  state  of  brahmanism,  as  to  the  greater 
purity  and  more  practical  wisdom  of  his  own 
system.  His  success  was  also  partly  'due  to 
the  politic  admission  of  women,  who,  even  in 
the  east,  have  always  possessed  much  secret, 
'  though  not  apparetrt,  Influence  over  maifkind. 
To  most  of  them  the  words  of  Duddha  preached 
comfort  in  this  life,  and  hope  in  the  next*  To 
the  young  widow,  tlie  neglected  wife,  and  (he 
cast  off  mistress,  the  Buddhist  teachers  oflered 
an  honourable  eareer  as  nuns.  Instead  of  the 
daily  indignities  to  which  they  were  siibjected 
by  grasping  relatives,  treacherous  htrsbands, 
and  faithless  lords,  the  most  miserable  of  the 
aez  <Sou)d  now  ^ate,  although  stiT)  in  an 
humble  way,  with  the  general  "respect  accorded 
to  all  who  had  taken  the  vcnrs.  The  Bhikshuni 
'  were  indebted  to  Airavda's  ititeraessibn  with 
Siikyafo^ their  adteisSidli  into  the  tanks  of  the 
!Bud'dhft  tfommtiidty,  and  (^  Osotxia's  Analy- 
sis of  the  iDnlva,  Kes.  As.  8oc.  Bengal,  vol. 
ix,  p.  90 ;  also  'J^*«^**i,  chap  xvi;  p.  101)  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  the  Pi-khieu'ni,  or 
Bhikashtnri,  at  Ulathnra,  'paid  their  devotions 
chiefly  to  the  stupa  of  Ahan  (Annnda),  because 
he  had  besought  Buddha  that  he  would  grant 
to  vrbmen  the  libelrty  6f  etnbradng  ascetic  life. 
'  Ithe  observances  required  from  the  liuns  may  be 
fomid  in  note  23;  chap,  iti.  of  the  FQ*kwe  ki. 


thoHgh  thus  enn^led,  their  pMitkm  vai  til 
hnroMe.  The  dslnale  aseetic  even  of  t  burinl 
years  of  a^e  was  bound  to  respect  a  monk  mt 
in  the  first  yoarof  his  ordinatioD. 

Buddhism  made  a  great  start  in  the  time  <if 
king  Asoka  and  religioua  biiddhist  oouiuctton 
assembled  at  Fatalipitrawith  Asoka.  AfisruK 
months  consultation  they  sent  out  nine  teadiai) 
viz.,  one  to  Cashmir  and  Peshawar,  a  seeood  to 
the  couutry  of  the  Nerbuddah  :  a  third  is  li^ 
war  and  Bundi.  A  fourth  to  northern  Siad, 
A  fifth,  to  the  Mahratta  country.  A  siitkto 
the  Gteek  Provinee  of  Kabul,  Araobosia.  A 
seventh  to  the  country  of  the  Himalaya ;  tki 
eighth  to  Ava  or  8iam,  that  is  the  ^  fsoldei 
land/'  the  aurea  regio  or  the  aurea  dMnoaes^ 
and  the  ninth  to  Lanka  or  Ceylon. 

Some  circumstances  of  wl»ch  we  an  unit' 
formed  must  have  prepared  these  reinons  for 
the  reception  of  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  Sikja 
muni.  It  is  known  that  buddhism  was  istio- 
dnced  at  the  Court  of  Ming-ti,  Empeior  of 
China,  in  A.  D.  65  ;  into  Java  in  A.  D.  84  to 
51  :  into  Kaoli,  (Coiea)  in  A.  D.  Vi ;  isto 
Pe-tsi,  in  Gorea  in  A.  D.  884 ;  into  TH 
under  Hla-ta  To-ri  in  A.  D.  407;  into  Sin  k>tf 
Sinra  <in  Cores)  A*  D.  528,  in  659 into  Japai: 
and,  in  6S9,  under  8r(mg  dbzam  gampo,  Bii* 
dhisra  WHS  introduced  into  Tibet  g^aerallj. 

Buddhism  has  been  examined  by  Uodfm 
Cunningham,  Tnle  and  Czoma  Korosi  in  Inii: 
by  PifUas,  Schmidt,  Burnouf,  MuUer,  Bbd«i 
and  Wassiljew  of  Europe,  by  Tumour,  Gogcf^ 
and  Spence  Hardy  of  Ceylon ;  by  Phayn,  Mh^ 
Lowe,  Bigandet  and  Bastian  of  Bunaab,  ni 
by  Legge  of  China  and  there  haa  been  vak 
discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dockoia 
which  Sakya  preached.  There  is  nodoabttM 
he  was  an  ascetic  for  he  left  his  wife  andCni|^ 
and  preached  and  inculcated  asceticistn;  ui 
however  greatly  his  followers  may  now  tart  ■ 
their  belief,  it  is  a  fundamental  dooirme  iik 
all  of  them  that  existence  i<i  an  evil,  for  M 
originates  Borrow,  pain,  decay,  and  deA 
Whether  he  believed  in  a  Supreme  Beiag  hi 
been  questioned.  Mr.  Hodgson  descrihiiMi 
belief  as  "  Monastic  asceticism  in  monJs  m 
philosophical  scepticism  in  religior^"  Butfi 
considers  that  Bskya  the  hermit,  of  all  f9Bm 
era  of  religions  at  once  stands  the  nsaieitl^ 
and  the  ifarthest  from,  lesus  of  l^hsueth,  tkl 
Christ.  Thfe  farthest,  inasmaeh  as  he  «• 
nounces  in  diespair  the  actual  world  which  i^ 
purposes  to  raise  to  Godlike  purity  ^  hut 
nearest,  by  virtue  of  the  width  and  bn 
of  his  con^ptions  of  God^  and  the  wide  dil 
sion  which  they  have  obtained-  TUs  '^ 
wab  not  held  by  the  men  of  hk  own  day., 
styled  hitn  An-^Iswara,  the  landless  ans, 
ing  that  he  taught  an  absolately 
nihilism,  and  Bnrnouf  considered  the  desftoi 
of  Buddha  to  be  atheistic  and  materiaiMi^» 
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bistMoUog  that  ezntonoe  lid  a  burtben  and 

that  annhilatien    ia    the  Ugbaat    kappineas 

wbiebtba  lonl  can  atrive  after.  Tbe  great  truth 

of  the  ftither^hood  of  God  ia  lacking  im  Bud- 

d^iai  teaching.   Aeoordin);  to  BnoaeD  hia  creed 

iatnduoed  or  revived  civilization  and  aoftened 

jBtanerB  aaiongat  millioDa.    {Ood  in  Bist,  Vol. 

p.  $45.)    Bunaea  forther  adds  {Ibid,  p.  327) 

that  when  buddhiam  arose,  the  brahman  prieat- 

bood  entered  on  a  aanguiuary  peraecufion  of  its 

adherents,  iasaing  in  a  war  of  externination, 

for  neither  tbe  Vedanta  nor  Sankhy*  philoaophy 

had  interfered  with  the  absolute  authority  and 

ezehisife  privilegea  of  the  priesthood  but  had 

left  the  observanoea  and  altered   things  intact ; 

bat  Baddha  had  attacked  all  of  these  ;  impugn* 

ed  the  firahmanio  syatem  and  authority  and  did 

away  with  their  external  religious  worship.  He 

oppoaed  the  practice  of  animal  sacrifices  and, 

iaatsad,  held  to  penance  and  a  variety  of  severe 

obaewaaces. 

Baddhism  triumphed  throughout  India  from 
the  time  of  Aaoea  B.  O.  255  up  till  the  5ih 
aBidniy  of  the  present  era,  tran^pliQg    upon 
fte  wbule  ceremonial  of  bmbmanism,  with  all 
its  ttcriMcaa,  peaaiicea  and  castes,  and  asserting 
the  paramount  neceaaity  f&r  purity  of  ndnd  and 
body  and  a  more  elevated  moral  rule.  Sacrifiees 
of  all  kiada  wen  esj^ecially  excluded  from  the 
baddhist  ritual,  the  offcriiiga  of  flowers  to  Bud" 
dhas  being  alone  peraaittefi.  About  the  year  A. 
B.  BOO,  there  arose  a  gre»t  bralimioical  revival, 
vhich  haa  continued  up  to  tbe  present  dny,  but 
baddhisn  haa  left  its  iiifluenee ;  tbe  gri^at  saori* 
fioBS  of  antiquity  have  never  been  revived,  the 
Homa  and   Payaaa  or  ichi  and  food  sacri&ces 
are  eicinsively  offered  by  the  vaishnava  see^ 
^x^aa,  even  by  most  of  the  aaivHva,  and  the 
<un£eiQg  of  buffaloea,  aoats  and  fowls  is  chiefly 
F^Mtitad  amongst  the  uneducated  sudra  and 
aoB'Aryaa  rfcea»  to  Dur^a.  Kali,  or  the  Earth 
aader  the  form  of  tbe  variona  local  deities.   The 
vaiabBava  who  look  for  the  coming  of  a  ninth 
avatar,  wseiv  inolined  to  regard  Sakya  aa  the  pro- 
phesied incarnatioB  but  when  buddhism   was 
Med  on  tlie  throne  of  Magadha,  and  the  old 
ansbaara  aeot  was  persecuted,  they    fell  away 
in>m  boddhiam  and  have  ever  since  been  apart 
^-twn  mora  tender  of  animal  lifq  than  any 
baddhist,  5iit  in    other  doctrinea   dissimilar. 
fctn  before  the  deoaaae  of  Sakya,— Sinha,  jhpw- 
mr,aehiama  had  ariaieA  amoogat  hm  follow- 
>a  m  India,    Aaaada  had  been  v/ith  bim  from 
ia  tot,  and  to  biaR  Buddha  had  referied  Ua 
Midas  aa  the  depoaifeaiy  of  what  be  himself 
Md  aaid.   i9  evert  belasa,  90  rapj41y  had  the 
Have   of   Buddhn  \»^n  departed  ixom  that 
Handa  was  fxeludad  from  the  deliberationa 
if  the  tot  boddhist  eooj^icila  aa  an  unb^ver, 
iBdanly  n*admittad  when  he  had  aubn^tAed  to 

wttTiewa.— (Amaaa,  6(4  in  Hi$t.  Vol.  I.  p, 
341-3.) 


Eighteen  herealea  ara  deplored  in  the  Maha^ 
wanao,  within  two  centuriea  of  Sakya'a  death 
and  four  distinct  sects,  eaph  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  buddhistSjare  still  to  be  traced  amongst 
the.  remnants  of  his  worshippers  in  Hindustan. 
In  its  migrations  to  other  countries  since  its 
violent  dispersion  by  the  brahmans  about  the 
eighth  century,  buddhism  has  assumed  and 
exhibited  itself  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  At  the 
present  day,  its  doctrines  as  cherished  among' 
the  Jainas  of  Guzerat  and  Bajputana,  differ 
widely  from  its  mysteries,  aa  administered  by 
the  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  both  are  equally  dis- 
tinct from  the  metaphysical  abstractions  pro- 
pounded by  the  monks  of  Nepal.  Its  observ- 
ances in  Jepan  have  undergone  a  still  more  strik- 
ing: alteration  from  their  vicinity  to  the  Sintoo' 
sect,and,in  Ghina,they  have  been  similarly  modi- 
fied in  their  contact  with  the  rationalism  of 
Lao-tsen  and  the  social  demonology  of  the 
Coiifucians.  But  in  each  and  all,  the  distinction 
is  rather  in  degree  that  in  essence  and  the 
general  concurrence  is  unbroken  in  all  the 
grand  eseeniials  of  the  syatem.  (Ten^  Ceyh  Yol. 
p.  6^7)  Sakya  Muni  discountenaaoBd  the 
pbiloaephic  views  of  the  brahnana,  but  did  not 
deny  the  authority  of  the  Yedaa.  Nevertblesa» 
three  nareiiea  from  Jeypore,  on  the  road  to 
Delhi,  tbe  town  .of  Babim  has  one  of  the  ediets  of 
Asoka  on  a  bloek  of  atoae  or  nek  on  a  hill,  ia 
old  Pali  and  of  date  B.  0.  809.  It  ia  ia  the 
oldest  Lnt  character.  It  differs  somewhat  in 
style  and  language  from  the  pillar  and  rock 
ediets.  The  subject  is  the  boddhist  command* 
ment,  forbidding  tbe  aaeriiiee  of  fourfooted  ani- 
mals. The  Yedaa  are  alluded  to^  but  though  not 
named,  are  condjcmned  as,  *'  mean,  and  falser 
in  their  doctrine,  aad  not  to  be  obeyed.''  The 
scriptures  of  the  Mont  (which  must  be  the 
Tedas)  are  spoken  of  aa  dixeoting  blood-offer- 
ings and  the  aaerifiee  of  aniaaala.  Priest  and 
priestesses,  religions  men  and  religious  womeo« 
amongst  the  buddhiats,  are  commanded  to 
obey  the  edict,  and  bear  it  in  their  bearta*— 
(FoZ.  IX.,  |>.  617.) 

The  valley  of  the  Gaogea  was  tbe  cradle  of 
buddhism  ;  which,  from  ita  riae  in  the  sixth 
centary  before  Ohriat,  gradually  apread  over  the 
whole  of  India.  It  waa  extended  by  Aaoka  to 
Kashmir  and  Kabuf  shortly  after  Alexander^ 
invaaion.  The  fourth  buddhiat  council  waa 
held  under  Kanishka,  prince  of  Kashmir  B.  C. 
159;  it  extended  into  K^bpl,  into  Bamian  in  an- 
cient Bactria  a  district  of  Persia  under  Dariua; 
tiacea  of  it  appear  through  Mongolia  and  Tibet ; 
and  it  was  introduced  into  China  by  five  hun* 
dred  Kaahmirian  missionaries,  in  A.  D.  £>5  : 
through.  India  it  extended  '  into  the  penyistila] 
and  Ceylon,  into  Nepal,  Burmah.  Assam,  Biam,' 
the  islands  of  Formosa  and  Japan  *,  and,  excqyt' 
in  India  where  it   arose,  in  Kabul,  Bactria, 
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Bamian  and  Casbmir,  it  bHU  flourishes  ia'tliese 
countries. 

Buddha  died  B.  C.  543,  and  buddhism  was 
in  India  only  a  straggling  lingering  sect, 
till  the  time  of  Asoka  whose  edicts  B.  C.  255 
remain  engraved  on  rocks.  In  the  inscriptions 
of  Asoka,  buddhism  appears  as  a  system  of 
pure  abstract  morality,  no  trace  being  exhibit- 
ed of  the  worship  of  Buddha  himself,  or  of  the 
serpent  or  tree.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
christian  era,  a  Naga  or  Turanian  revelation 
seems  to  have  become  incorporated  with  it.  It 
had,  at  this  time,  fallen  into  a  state  of  decad- 
ence  and  was  represented  by  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  different  sects.  The  buddhist  school 
of  this  time  was  known  as  the  tliiinyana.  At 
this  time  Nag-arjuna  appeared.  The  sayings  of 
Sakya  Muni  had  been,  during  his  life-time,  re- 
corded by  the  Nagas,  from  whom  Nag-arjuna 
obtained  the  documents  and  he  proclaimed  them. 
This  modification  of  buddhism  must  however 
have  progressed  slowly,  as  will  be  now  shown. 

The  gate  ways  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  belong  to 
the  first  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  ohristiaa 
era,  and  though  subsequent  to  the  Naga  reve- 
lation the  sculpture  scarcely  indicates  iis  exist- 
ence.  Buddha  does  not  appear  on  the  Sanchi 
sculptures  as  an  objeet  of  worship.  The  serpent 
is  there,  but  rare.    The  dagoba  or  depository 
of  the  relics  of  saints  is  there,  as  also  are  the 
tree,  the  wheel  and  other  emblems,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  sculptures  on  the  Sanchi  tope  may 
illustrate  the  Hinayana  school  of  buddhism,  at 
the  period  when  other  doctrines  were  about  to 
be    introduced..    The     Amravati    sculptures 
again  belong  to  a  period  300  years  later  than 
that  of  Sanchi,  and  in  ihem   the  new   school 
ofMahayAna  buddhism  may  be  studied.  In  these, 
Buddha  is  an  object  of  worship,  but  the  serpent 
is  his  oo-«qual.  The  dagoba,  tree  and  wheel  are 
leyerenoed  and  the  sculptures  contain  all  the 
legends  of  the  later  books,  though  in  a  purer 
form.  Hindoos,  Dasyas  and  other  men,  women, 
and  animals,  especially  monkeys,  appear  in  the 
sculptures  worshipping    the  serpent  and  other 
gods.  The  serpents  are  all  divine,  five  and  seven 
headed,  and  representations  are  numerous  of  the 
Naga  angelic  orders ;  the  female  Naga,  with 
one  serpent  only  springing  from  the  back,  the 
aiaie  Naga  with  three. 

The  Amravati  sculptures,  ng{iin>  belong  to  a 
period  three  hundred  years  later  than  those  of 
Sanchi,  and  the  topes  illustrate  the  faith  as  at 
their  dates.  In  the  Amravati  sculptures  are 
tonsured  priests  and  other  signs  of  a  clerical  or- 
der segregated  from  the  laity  and  of  an  establish- 
ed ritual.  Sanchi  is  illustrative  of  the  Hina- 
yana buddhist  philosophy,  500  years  before  the 
oldest  buddhist  book,  and  Amravati  illustrates 
the  Mahayana.  philosophy  600  years  after  its 
promulgation. 


Buddha  Gkosa  lived  about  A.  D.  ilO  vm^ 
l,€00  years  after  Sekya  Muni  (A.  D.  543  B. 
C.)  and  the  frescoes  of  the  caves  of  Adjnnti 
illustrate  a  period  800  years  later  tlurn  tlie 
Amravati  tope,  and  belonging  to  the  time  in- 
mediately  preceding  the  decline  of  huddhiimii 
India.  The  Lalita  Viatara  or  life  of  Buddltt  it 
its  present  form  was  compiled  1,400  jfXik 
after  he  died. 

In  A.  D.  400,  when  Fa  Hian  visited  Indii, 
buddhism  was  still  the  dominant  rdigion,  bat 
the  Vaishnava  sect  were  already  risinfc  into  oqim- 
quenoe.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  oentnrff 
although  the  pilgrim  Hw^n  Thsang  found  dium- 
rous  temples  of  the  Saivasect  whose  doetiioes 
had  been  embraced  by  Skanda  Ghipta  and  the 
latter  princes  of  Patalipura,  yet  buddhism  wm 
still  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  people.  But 
the  faith  of  Sakya  was  evidently  on  the  dedioe, 
and  though  it  linirered  about  the  holy  dtsssf 
Benares  and  Gnya  for  two  or  three  oentsries 
later  it  was  no  longer  the  honoured  religioB  of 
kings  and  princes,  protected  by  the  stroBi^am 
of  power,  but  the  persecuted  heresy  of  a  wakn 
party,  who  were  forwd  to  hide  their  imagm 
under  ground,  and  were  ultimately  expdbd 
from  their  monasteries  by  fire.  In  1835,  Mi^ 
Cunningham  excavated  numerous  buddhiit 
images  at  Sarndth,  near  Benares,  all  of  vhiek 
had  evidently  been  purposely  hidden  nndor 
ground.  He  found  quantities  of  ashes  sks 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  buildingB 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Major  Kitt«^ 
who  subsequently  made  further  excavations  is 
of  the  same  opinion. 

Amongst  the  Singhalese  buddhists,  the  tern 
buddha  is  understood  to  indicate  beings  wki 
appear  in  the  world  at  intervals,  and  ire  ibh 
to  teach  men  the  way  to  attain  nirvana  (Hsid|f) 
and  they  recognise  Anomadaasa  as  a  Baddb 
prior  to  Qotama  (Hardy,  p.  4S8.)  Their  lite- 
rature is  in  Pali,  and  the  Dipavansa  codIshi 
a  history  of  buddhism  in  that  island  wM 
breaks  off  with  the  death  of  Mahaseoa  A  i^ 
S02.  The  Mahawansa  was  corapOed  If 
Mahawana  who  lived  about  A.  D.  500 ;  i 
was  brought  down  to  the  eighteenth  eeattfy 
by  successive  writers  and  was  translated  by  tks 
Hon'ble  G.  Tumour  of  the  Oevlon  Cifi 
Service. 

The  sacred  canon  of  the  bnddhists  nows» 
tant  is  called  theTri-pitaka«;s.e.  the  three  bukM 
The  first  basket  contains  all  that  haa  leC 
to  Vinaya  or  morality,  or  disoipluie.  The 
contains  the  Sutra  or  diaeonraea  of  F 
the  third  includes  all  works  treating  of 
tic  philosophy  or  metaphysics.  The  first 
second  each  contain  five  separate  works* 
second  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
I>harma  or  law  ;  and  it  has  beeome 
apply  to  the  third  basket,  which  oontuas  i 
separate  works,  the  term  Abhidhanoa  or'bj^ 
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law.   The  Sutra  are  aseribed  to  Sidcya  Hnni  : 
ifaey  oonmt  of  ethical  and  phibsophical  dia- 
logues by  Sakya  and  they  make  mention  of  the 
godsNarayan,  Jonardhao,  Shib,  Brahma,  Peto- 
nah,  Bonn  (Vonin)  and  Bongkar.  Other  names 
ofdbib,  Kobir,  Sokr  or  Vaaob,   aitd  Viaeoo 
Kormo.  (Cah  Bev,)  Mahinda,  eon  of  Aaoka  is 
supposed '  to    have   brought  the  Attha-katta, 
ancietit  eommentariee  in  Pali,  to  Ceylon,  and 
to  ha?e  translated  them  into  Singhalese  which 
Buddha  ghosa,  about  A.  D.  430  retranslated 
into  Pali.    According  to   another  account,  the 
doctrines  were  first  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
Ceylon  priests,    during  the    reign    of    King 
Vartagamani  S8-76   B.  C.  and   by  a  synod 
assembled  10-40  A.  D.  by  the  Turnshka  king 
Kamsbka.    For  the  former  the  language  used 
was  the  Tcmacular,  from  which  in  the  5th  cen- 
tum it  was  translated  into  Pali  ;  for  the  latter, 
Saaserit.    Hardy  in  his  Eastern  monachism  haa 
diseussed  the  views  held  of  Buddha  in  Ceylon. 
The  changes  made  must  have  been  very  early, 
for  eighteen  heresies  are  deplored  in  the  Maha- 
waoso    within   two  centunes  from  his  death. 
In  Ceylon,   this  faith  has  not  been  sub(|ected 
to  much  persecution.     In  the   16th  century, 
the  Tamul  invaders  made  every  effort  to  destroy 
the  buddbist  books,   but  the  priests,  subse* 
quently,  sent  a  mission  to  Siam,  and  properly 
ordained  priesta  were  imported  from  Bormah. 
By  the  18th  century,  bnddhism   had  regained 
its  ascendancy.    The  priests  latterly  have  been 
actively  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  their  creed. 
They  have  printing  presses  from  wliich  tracts, 
pamphlets  and  aerials  issue  in  great  numbers. 
Tbey  present   aome  new  arguments  and  in- 
ferences but  the  defiant  and  blasphemous  ez- 
pitssions  which  they  contain  against  the  sacred 
■ame  of  Jehovah,  are  probably  the  most  awful 
erer  framed  in  human  langunge. 

In  Ceylon  is  a  foot  mark  on  Adam's  peak 
which  has  been  the  object  of  pilgrimage  for 
ages,  which  buddhists  ascribe  to  Buddha, 
bat  mahomedana  to  Adam.  There  are  models 
of  feet  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  This  is 
the  Adam's  foot  of  the  mahomedans.— *f^F«2d 
//.  859,  S6S  J 

The  tooth  of  Buddha,  the  Dalada,  Singh 
BhataDhata,irt»d,  is  greatly  reverenced.  There 
■re,  in  C^Ion,statue8  of  Buddha  of  great  height. 
One  of  Buddha  near  Mehintala.  is  70  feet  high, 
nd  one  of  Ootama  rajah  at  Careulhi  is  S8  feet. 
It  AaanijpooTa,  in  Ceylon,  are  several  bud* 
ilust  Dehgopas  or  Dagobas,  the  heights  of 
Midi  vary.  They  were  built  at  from  B.  C. 
107  to  A.  D.  27^ 

^  ^ere  was  a  pepal  tree  at  Buddha  Gaya,  a 
ivioC  from  which,  shown  as  the  Bo4ree,  has 
ham  cherished  at  Aoarajapura  for  twenty 
Mtaries  and  in  the  court  yard  of  every  vihara 
wd  temple  of  Ceykm,  trees  an  preserved  as  ob- 
ieels  of  veneration* '  A  system  of  caste  was  intro- 


duced by  king  Vijaio  amongst  the  Ceylon  bud- 
dhists, which  still  prevails  there,  though  directly 
opposed  to  buddbist  doctrines  and  not  exiating 
in  any  similar  form  in  other  buddbist  countries- 

Salchya  Sinha,  according  to  Thibetan  books, 
died  near  the  town  of  Kusba  in  Kamrup  beneath 
the  shade  of  two  sal  trees  on  thcBouthern  bank 
of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  then  called  Heranyo* 

In  Tibet  the  Buddhist  practical  creed  is 
thus  briefly  stated  by  Csoma  de  Koros:—- '1^. 
To  take  refuge  only  with  Boooh.  2nd.  To  form 
in  the  mind  the  resolution  to  aim  at  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  and  so  to  be  united 
with  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  3rc?.  To 
humble  oneself  before  Boodh,  and  to  adore  him. 
ith.  To  make  offerings  of  things  pleasing  to 
the  six  senses.  5th.  To  glorify  Boodh  by  music» 
and  by  hymns,  and  by  praise  of  his  person, 
doctrine,  and  love  of  mankind,  of  his  perfections 
or  attributes,  and  of  his  acts  for  the  benefit  of 
animated  beings.  €<A.  To  confess  one's  sins 
with  a  contrite  heart,  to  ask  forgivenesa  of 
them,  and  to  repent  truly,  with  a  resolution 
not  to  commit  such  afterwards.  7th,  Tp  rejoice 
in  the  moral  merit  and  perfection  of  animated 
beings,  and  to  wish  that  they  may  obtain 
beatitude.  8^.  To  pray  and  exhort  existing 
holy  men  to  turn  the  wheel  of  religion^  that' 
the  world  may  long  benefit  by  their  teach- 
ing.— (PrtTwep'a  Ttbet^  Tartary  and  Mongolia^ 
p.  167.) 

In  this  Tibetan  creed,  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration is  shown,  and  final  absorption  into 
Baddha  as  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life.  It, 
therefore,  follows  that  Buddha,  with  the  Tibet* 
ana,  is  the  divine  being,  who  created  all  and  to 
whom  all  return,  and  that,  for  the  good,  there  is 
no  separate  existence,  in  a  future  world.  There 
has  been  some  misapprehension  regarding  the 
Buddhas  and  Budhisatwas  of  the  Tibetans,  the 
regeneration  of-  the  Grand  Lama  being  consi- 
dered as  an  exceptional  case  of  a  Buddha  re- 
turning amongst  mankind.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
(pp.  137,  138,)  truly  calls  the  '^  divine  Lamas'' 
of  Tibet,  Arkantas^  but  he  believes  **that  a 
very  gross  superstition  has  wreated  the  just 
notion  of  the  character  to  it^  own  aae,"  and  so 
created  the  ''  immortal  mortals,  or  present  pal- 
pable divinities  of  Tibet."  In  theNoav.  Jour. 
Asiat.  t.  xiv.  p.  408.  ii,  Fra  Oiaxio  says  that 
<«Lam8  sempre  sara  coll'  istessa  anima  del  made- 
sime  Cicmg-c*ift^,  oppure  in  altri  corpi.*'  Be* 
musat  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  when  he  stated 
**  Les  Lamos  du  Tibet  se  considerent  euzmemea 
comme  autant  de  divinites  (Bouddhas)  inear- 
nees  pour  le  aalut  des  hommes."  But  the 
explanation  which  Major  Cunningham  reoeived 
in  Ladak,  which  is  the.  same  as  that  obtained 
by  Fra  Orazio  in  Lhasay  is  simple  and  convinc- 
ing. The  grand  Lama  is  only  a  regenerated 
Budhisatwa,  who  refrains  from  accepting  Bud- 
I  dhahoody  that    he   may  continue  to  be   born 
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9^aia  and  again  for  Um  bMjefit  of  mankinds 
Vor  a  Buddha  cannot  poaaibly  be  regenerated, 
and  henee  the  famous  epithets  of  Sathaoatha, 
'^tlias  gone/'  and  8ogata,  '*  well  gone/*  or 
gone  for  ever.«»— (  The  BhiUa  Topes  hy  Major 
Ounmngham,  pages  1  to  67.)  One  of  the  es- 
tablished points  in  Tibetan  boddhism  is  the 
belief  in  metempsychosis,  or  the  migration  of 
the  souls  of  animated  beings,  and  the  Tibetans 
believe  in  six  forms  in  which  a  Hving  beine 
may  be  reborn,  viz.  Lha  Tib  Deva,  Sansk* 
spirits  or  gods ;  Mi  or  men  :  Lha  mayin,  or 
evil  spirits  ;  Dudo  or  Johsong,  brute  beasts  ; 
Yidaga,  imaginary  monsters,  and  inmates  of 
Nyalba  or  Naraka  or  hell. 

The  Buddhist  religious  works  of  Tibet 
brought  to  notice  by  Alexander  Csoma  de 
Xoros,  are  the  Tanjur,  which  consists  in  its 
different  editions  of  100,102  and  108  folio 
volumes  and  comprises  1083  di9tinct  works. 
The  Tanjur  consists  of  225  volumes  folio  each 
weighing  from'  4  to  5  pounds,  in  the  edition  of 
Peking,  but  editions  have  also  been  published 
at  LhassR,  and  other  places.  Of  these  de  Koros, 
gave  an  analysis  in  the  20th  Volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches  and  died  soon  after.  In 
Tarkestai',  buddhism  was  still  prevailing  in 
A.  D,  1419,  in  the  cities  of  Turfan  and  Kanril, 
when  Shah  Kukh's  ambassadors  passed  throug:h 
and  Toghlaq  Timur  was  the  first  mahomedan 
sovereign  of  Kashgar  of  the  lineage  of  Ghen- 
gsE.  There  are  now  many  buddhist  priests  at 
the  capital  of  Khotan,  but  mahoraedanism  had 
been  extensively  prevalent  in  East  Turkestan 
for  centuries  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the 
Chinese  in  A.  D.  1757|  and  the  buddhist 
priests  and  temples  may  have  been  since  intro- 
daced. 

Nearly  all  Ladak  is  of  tbo  buddhist  faith. 
The  valley  of  Le  or  Ladak  proper,  Zanakar, 
Hemhaks  or  Dras;  Sura  and  Purik,  Spiti, 
Nubra.  Janskee,  Bong  are  all  buddhist.  Of 
Hupshu,  and  Hanle,  information  is  needed. 

In  the  buddhism  of  the  Burmese,  they 
utterly,  in  theory  at  kast,  deny  an  intelligent 
and  eternal  Oraator,  and  yet  they  distincAly 
reoegnise  and  apprehend  future  puniahmeat  of 
sin,  or  rather  of  the  vioUdon  o/  the  Baddha'e 
oottmaDdnMuts.  This  punishment,  they  argue» 
is  worked  out  by  the  powers  of  nature  innceiQa- 
aary  seqnenee^of  pro-gresaion^  just  as  you  eat 
aoaaefnoit  and  a  bowel  complaint  ensues^  Mind, 
Ihey  eay,  produces  action.  The  motive  ia  ehief. 
If  any  one  speak  or  aot  from  a  oerrapt  mind, 
suffering  will  follow  the  action,  as  the  wheal 
follows  ike  lifted  foot  of  the  ox.  And,  again« 
maud  produoea  actiosi.  The  motive  is  chief. 
Actions  pfloceed  from  mind.  If  any  one  epeak 
or  act  with  a  poire  intention,  enjoyment  will 
follow  the  action,  as  the  riiadow  attends  Ihe 
aabstaQce.«-*(Fti/6V  Embassy ^  p.  23.) 


Br.  Maaoa»  writiii||^  of  baddUm  in  BOnul, 
says  that  the  phibaophy  of  hnddhiam  it  tli 
religion  of  buddhism-  To  be  a  boddbiet  ii  to 
believe  in   the    philosophy    of  being.   Tke 
buddhists  propound  as  an  amn  that  fldltlaii|!S 
are  unreal,  and  on  it  all  their  philosophy  a 
based.    Some  buddhists  reoognisa  idols,  a  fet 
wholly  reject  the  worship   of  idols,  hat  thcK 
are  equally   buddhists,   who  believe  that  tru 
happiness  is  not  found  in  any  state  of  body  oi 
mind  ;  that  existence  is  a  eaUmity,  and  that  ik 
only  desirable  object  ia  the  exiineUon  of  haaiff 
or  Nirban,  where  there  is  delivaianes  fran 
ideaa  and    consciousness.     To   be  a  pioai 
buddhist  ia  to  remain  unaffeoted  l>y  sonoaad- 
ing  objects,  to  deny  onesaelf of  every thiig 
beyond  the  bare  neoessanea  of  life  and  to  oj 
out,  day  and  ni^iit,  all  things  are  traodtoix, 
productive  of   uuhappinesa    and    untcaL   i 
chanKO  of  heart  and  implicit  faith  are  esieatiah 
of  salvation.    The  Bnrmeae   buddhists  belins 
in  good  and  evil  spirits  and   in  the  sebesKsf 
transmigration  and,  for  tiie  good,  final  absoip* 
tion,  and  tiie  Burmese  buddhist  piays  that  ki 
may,  in  his  transmigrations,  meet  with  a  Biddhi 
to  convert  him.     Woman  takea  a  humhle  pon* 
tion  in  Burmese  buddhism  and  she  kafv  Is 
beoome  a   man   in    her  next   transmigndios. 
Their  views  as  to  the  desirablenaaa  for  rfkm 
from  this  life  are  evinced  in  oaouee  pauifol  t> 
European   feelings.     The  Bevd.   Mr.  Mii^ 
when  in  Moolmeia,  had  a  sick    pitpil  whoab 
went  to  see.     On  enterisa  the  home,  sad  ii* 
quiring  for  tlie  lad,  the  mother  in   a  glad  vm 
ner  repeated  he  was  well,  and  jauntily  kii> 
another  room,  where  he  was  pained  to  find  tki 
young  boy  lying  dead,  and  sttU  more  psinsdtf 
the  mother  continuing   to  repeat  that  ham 
well.    In  Burmah,  in  some  temples,  foarfiib 
terrestrial   Buddhas  occupy  ibe  fovr  sidMli 
some  temples.— (ZacZtfCziiajr,  i,  %ii%. 

In  Burmah,  there  is  a  great  belief  ia  apiiiit 
both  good  aad  bad*  amongst  othera  the  wU 
and  the  beloo.  An  attempt  to  reform  buddUfll 
waa  made,  in  1863,  by  soma  pf  the  ckic^phoM* 
gyees  pf  Kenunendine*  Likia  the  proteataiiftsdt 
Christianity  and  the  bramhists  of  hiBdiooism»ttl 
reformers  seem  to  go  back  to  their  ddast 
or  Bedagat^  the  thna  series  of  whioh  Mi 
describe  the  duties  of  priests  and  kity  mA 
&»e  the  objectfl  of  Caiifh.  Xhey  ooadoBnad 
lax  peactscea  of  this  dagisnenule  age  ■  sash 
porieats  wearing  aandak,  carrying  oakbreltasb 
visiting  religious  theatrical  ehowa.  The 
sect  seemed  to  be  puritans.  At  the  hott«i 
their  reforms,  ludicrous  as  they  appear,  ' 
was  doubtless  much  puritan  eamestneas* 
eaVed  themeelvea  ''  Soolay  Gwade^" 
meaning  tlie  great  apirit  to  whom  the  p^i 
in  the  ceuAie  of  Baagoon  is  dedioataiL 
hfaidoosim  some  new  and  eameat  8eol»  tt* 
religious  orders  of  Romanism,  ie  alvay*  m*^ 
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BqI  ii  IB  a  iew  tbing  to  wt  •  development 
of  otneitDflM  withui  so  aputbetie  a  ereed  as 
modem  buddhiiiiw 

Betwen  the  baddhkia  of  Siain  aiwl  (*eyloii> 

tiien  hsA  been  araab  iateroourte,  and  it  ia  pro* 

babie  that  almoat  identical  dootrioeB  are  held  in 

ibe  two  couatxieB.    During  the  efforta  made  by 

fte  baddhist  monka  of  Gesrion,  ha  the  defence 

of  their  religion  and  in  their  attacka  on  ehriati* 

aaity  and  an  Jehovah,  the  king  of  Siam  and 

one  of  the  natiya  ckiiefa  of  Kandy  contributed 

kigdy  towarda  the  publieation  of  the  numer- 

oas  traote,  paaphleta,  and  aeriab  that  irere 

teat  forth  from  the  bnddhiet  printing  preetea 

of  Cqrlon.    When  Siam  wm  riaited   by  Sir 

John  fiowring,  he  found  a  kinf?  reigning,  who, 

ill  early  life,  when  a  hte  king  had  uenrped  the 

throne,  had  withdrawn  from  poHtioal  ac^bbles 

to  the  nfety  and  aanetiiy  of  the  religious  pro* 

leaiion  and  was  lesiding*  in  a  bnddbist  temple, 

firom  whanoe  be  was  brought  forth  to  ocewpy 

the  throne,  «ft^  the  eeetntion  of  a  quarter  of  a 

eentuvy.  It  is  atated  bv  a  writer  in  the  Jonrnal 

af  the  Indian  Arehipekago  (No.  XI,  Not.  IS9%, 

f.    606)    that,    in    Cambodia,    Buddha   is 

ItyM  9aiBonacudom«    )]e  i«  not  regarded  by 

the  Cambojiona  as  the  lint  oaaee,  the  tfeator 

•fall  things,  <bnt  there  prevails  amongst  them 

apaatheismj  in  wbioh  all  nature    is  deified, 

hut  above  aii  they  place  Buddha   and  worship 

Urn  daily.  The  Satra  Trayphnm  and  the  Satra 

liipithom  are  mentioned  as  two  of  ibeir  books. 

la  Obosa,  buddhism   hais  never    taken  a 

kigb  phme  amongst  the  philosophies  and  re- 

ligioBs  of  the  country,  thonah   recognised    as 

a  state  religion  frarm  A.  D.  65,  nnder  the  Em- 

|Kior  Mingoti.   But  bnddbist  missionaries  bad 

antned  Ghkia    in   the  third   century  before 

Okiit.     A   missionary  is  wientioned  in  the 

Chinese  Annala  in  the  year  217  Ik  G«;  and  about 

the  year  UO  B.  C,  «  Chinese  general,  after 

tefrnting  the  barbarous  tribes  north  of  the  de- 

■rt  of  Gobi,  brought  baok  as  a  a  trophy  a 

Irfden  atattw  of  Baddka.-^iAfuikr'a  Leetu/res^ 

f.  1S90 

[.  There  was  uoch  intercourse  between  the 
Mdhista  of  India  and  Ohina  for  some  centuries, 
ifttt  the  inSiodaetion  of  buddhism  into  China, 
imi  in  the  tenth  eentnry,  after  A.  D,  975 
An  leligiona  visitora  to  China  became  greatly 
More  nnmeioua.  Also,  Chinese  pilgrims  pass- 
•I  years  in  India  studying  their  reHirion  and 
kf  wrote  narratives  of  their  travels*  Of  these, 
Iwre  have  been  published  the  travels  of  Fa 
Kan,  A.  D.  399-414;  of  Hi- wen  Thsang, 
k  i).  628-645  ;  and  ofHoei  Singh  who  set  out, 
k:D.  518.  A  later  traveller,  Khi-Nie,  who 
ptaared  A«  D.  96i-976,  waa  sent  by  the  em- 
hntof  Cbinaat  the  head  of  800  monks  to 
Wk  aslies  erf  Buddha  and  to  oolleot  palm  books. 
'•4heh  pOgrimagea  oon^ne,  and  Colonel 
Fiia  bad  met  men  at  Haidwar,  who  bad 


crossed  the  Himalaya  fnrai  Mafa43hin  to  tiait 
the  hohr  flame  at  Jawala-mnkhi  m  the  PuajaAi 
~( r«Zd.  XT/. //,  41 U) 

The  Chinese  buddhist  invocation  is  Oh  me  lo 
Fo  1  Oh  me  to  Fo  I 

In  China  and  Mongolia  according  lo  M.M.Huo 
and  Oabet,  theistic  bnddbists  acknowledge 
an  AdioBnddha  or  eternal  Buddha,  whom  ibey 
consider  to  be  god  over  all.  In  Ceylon  and 
IndA  Chinese  conntries,  tiMre  is  no  such  belief. 
(Yuhf  L  242.)  Much  of  the  costume  of  bad- 
dhist priests  anfl  of  the  ritual,  has. a  aimilaritjr 
to  those  of  ohriatians  of  the  Romish  and  Greek 
forms,  and  De  Gtiignes,  De  Gnma,  Clavijo, 
Anthony  Jenkinson,  all  notice  atatemenis  re- 
garding the  Oeeek  Chordi,  the  Chinese,  and 
Bnrmans,  indicative  of  a  belief  in  the  identiij 
of  the  form  of  worship.  When  Dr.  Bichard- 
eon  and  Captain  Macteod,  in  their  ezplorRtiofn 
of  Uie  countries  east  of  Bnrmah,  fell  in  wiih 
Chinese  traders— these  aeneraliy  claimed  them 
as  of  their  own  rcl^iow.  In  the  Chtneie 
temples  are  a  number  of  images  not  unlike  the 
christian  representations  of  Miry  and  of  some 
of  the  saints  ;  lamps  and  wax  ligbU  are  on  tin 
bnddhist  altar ;  the  buddhast  pdesU  are  robed 
in  the  sacred  vestmenU  eaUed  Pluviak  in 
chriatian 'ritual  books,  processions  of  suppltanU 
occur  as  with  christians  and  .ehaunting  is  in  a 
style  almost  enaetly  like  the  Gregorian  ofaattntu 
of  christian  ehurches.  Early  chmtian  miaaian- 
arics  to  Ohina  believed  l^tese  to  have  been  in- 
troduced among  them  by  the  deviU  clumsily 
imitnting  holy  things  and  Riasping  at  the 
honors  due  to  God.— (F«^<?//.  661.) 

A  prominent  feature  amongst  the  Japanese 
is  the  variety  of  their  religious  belie£»,  one  of 
^hich  is  that  of  Buddha,  bat  the  8in-tn  religion 
pwvftils  to  as  great  an  enent.  The  prieats  of 
the  buddhist  religion  use  the  Chinese  hmgnagn 
in  their  worship,  eoccept  in  their  poetry  which 
is  in  the  Japanese  tongue.  There  is  a  paper  in 
Noiei  nnd  (pterin  on  C^ina  and  ^mptm,  in  which 
an  endeavour  is  made  4o  identify  the  euriona 
svmbol  so  often  found  on  buddhist  iasapea, 
which  bnddhists  themselves  regard  aa  the 
emblem  of  the  seal  of  Bnddha's  heart— the 
"Svastika**  of  Sanscrit  scholnrs— ^with  the 
••Hammer  of  Hior"  lof  Scandinavsmi  mythology. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  symbol  must  have 
been  brouffht  to  China,  Japan,  and  MongioHa 
by  buddhist  priests,  and  its  origin  is  therefore 
to  be  looked  for  in  India.  It  appears  there  on 
tbe  meet  ancient  buddbiat  ooios,  and  baa  been 
noticed  on  the  walls  of  all  the  rock-cut  temples 
of  Western  Indku  Even  the  Bamayana  men- 
tions domestic  utensils  aa  marked  with  the 
very  same  figure.  The  Svastika  appears  in  an- 
cient Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  mythobgy, 
under  the  name  of  Thor's  hammer,  as  the 
soepire  of  Thor,  the  god .  of  thnnder.  It  baa 
also  been  diseovered  on  nmny  nnoient  coins  of 
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lodo^Genaaiiic  natbns.  •  From  fell  this  it  is 
eonoladed  that  tbe  Svastika  was  the  com- 
mon symbol  and  chief  magic  charm  of  the 
Aryan  races  before  they  separated.  To  the 
present  day  this  '*  hammer  of  Thor*'  is  used 
among  the  German  peasantry,  and  in  Ireland  as 
a  magical  sign  to  dispel  thunder.  Moreover, 
as  in  the  middle  ages,  bells  used  to  be  rung  to 
driye  away  thunder,  the  Svastika  of  the  East 
used  to  be  engrayed  on  church-bells,  and  to 
the  present  day  many  bells  in  England  bear 
the  symbol. 

The  buddhism  of  the  Lieu-Cheu  Islands  is 
less  perfect  than  that  of  the  Japanese. 

The  Korean  buddhists  and  buddhism  were 
made  known  to  Mexico  by  Chinese  priests, 
in  the  fifth  eentnry  A.  D  and  had  followers 
in  that  country  nntil  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  conquering  Asteks  put  an  end  to  iU 

Buddhism  is  eminently  a  religion  of  ne- 
gation. In  carrying  out  the  ascetic  views  of 
Sakya  Muni,  pious  buddhists  of  all  thnse 
countries,  both  men  and  women,  have,  from  the 
first  enunciation  of  his  doctrines,  been  ac* 
customed  to  withdraw  from  public  life  into  mo- 
nasteries and  convents.  We  have  distinct  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  institutions  of  this 
kind  established  at  dates  long  antecedent  to 
the  Christian  era.  They  were  in  the  form  of 
Vihara,  or  cells  and  caves,  or  buildings,  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  sought  eo  to 
•piritualise  themselyes  by  separation  from  the 
world.  Only  the  ruins  of  such  buildings  exist 
in  India,  but  in  Tibet  and  Tartary  they  still  are 
like  those  left  by  the  Indian  Sramanas,  or 
Lamas,  ten  and  twenty  centuries  anterior  to  the 
present,  and  varying  yery  little  from  what  is  re* 
ported  of  the  monasteries  of  the  earlier  Christi- 
ans ;  there  are  also,  according  to  M.  Hue,  both 
at  Koon-boom  and  in  Tibet,  the  types  of  the 
devotees  who  prsctised  penances,  and  sat  as 
pillars,  like  Simeon  Stilites. 

Pythagorean  institutions  are  described  as 
very  monastic-  in  their  character,  in  that 
respect  resembling  closely,  the  yihara  of 
the  buddhists  of  India.  The  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  were  widely  spread  over  Greece, 
oyer  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor  for  centuries  after 
his  decease,  and  under  the  name  of  Mithraic, 
the  faith  of  Boodh  had  also  a  wide  extett- 
aioo.^Pniiaep'a  Tikt,  Tartary  and  MowgoUa. 
p.UQ,l6L) 

To  a  buddhist  ascetic,  continence  is  essen- 
tial to  purity,  but  even  contact  is  unlawful 
Nevertheless  convents  for  women  are  yery 
eharaoteristically  buddhist  institutions,  they 
existed  in  the  Barman  empire  till  of  late  years, 
and  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  Nepid  and 
Tibet.— (Toy  OaH,p.  14«.) 

Alms  and  ahns-giying  haye  eyer  taken,  an 
important  place  in  tbe  religious  systems  of  the 
world.    So  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  the  Ue- 
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brews  were  commanded  to  give  .freely,  andii 
throw  their  bread  upon  the  waters  with  sa  am 
ranee  that  after  many  days  it  would  reUim  to 
them  again,  la  the  buddhist,  hindu  aad  mb 
medan  religions,  as  alao  amoogst  the  Eonah 
christians,  it  is  not  only  deemied  good  to  pn 
alms,  but  the  giving  bestows  a  merit  ontke  iadi> 
vidual  and  they  are  generally  bestowed  with 
much  openness.  In  suoh  casedifferingfroatki 
injunction  in  Matthew  vi.  2  "  When  tboa  ivk 
thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  tkas." 
Hindu  and  mahomedan  soyereigns  beMw 
much  to  tlie  shrines  of  their  respective  fiitk, 
and  annually,  on  the  maharram,  tbe  mskon^ 
dan  kings  entertain  many  Syeda  on  pemuat 
pay*  Some  mendicants,  alike  hindusaadboi- 
dhists,  are '  not  allowed  to  solicit  or  dcnud 
alms,  but  have  to  go  with  a  quickstep^and,  wiik 
or  without  a  bell,  through  the  streets,  sadwitb- 
out  comment,  accept  whateyer  is  tbiown  iato 
their  wallet.  And  to  describe  a  child  as  of  tf 
unknown  father  a  speaker  will  aay.wbo  ctany, 
who  threw  tbe  morsel  into  the  beggar's  walkL 
Others  solicit  humbly  as  I.  Samuel  c.  xxv.  t.  &i 
'  Give,  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever  oometh  to  thini 
hand,  to  thy  servanta^  and  to  thy  soaDafid/ 
a  mode  of  address  not  nnfrequent  among  tie 
hindus  with  whom  a  poor  man  often  sijsloi 
rich  man,  '  Oh  I  father,  fill  the  belly  of  Ibjm: 
he  is  in  distress.'  But  the  hindu  pilgrimi  li 
sacred  shrines  are  often  exacting,  even  inaolat 
and,  though  rarely  so  to  Europeans,  will  dt 
down  at  a  door  and  refuse  to  atir  until  tkk 
day's  food  Ut  given  and  the  mahemedaa  Uin 
of  whom  there  are  several  sects,  often  eoRtntt 
to  demand  till  alms  be  given.  The  buddkal 
mendicants  are  tbe  least  clamorous,  aad  e 
completely  is  the  act  of  offering  to  their  tibam 
the  final  indiyidual  merit,  that  ooetly  gifts  « 
be  immediately  removed  and  outaide  thefiii 
temples  at  Bangoonand  Prome  audi  vastijoia' 
tities  of  food  offerings  are  daily  thrown,  sitt 
be  disgusting.  All  these  daaaea  have  dvOf 
guishiug  costumes,  the  buddhist  with  " 
yellow  robe  ;  the  hindu  ssnyaai  or  yiragi 
ed  in  ashes,  and  the  mahomedan  fakir 
have  a  loin  cloth.  Amongst  them  all,  are 
true  ascetics,  and  recently  in  18^7  a 
deyotee  was  to  be .  seen*  who  had,  at  that 
sat  for  five  years  in  one  of  the  EUora 
but  there  are  amongst  them  alao  maay 
posters. — Profegsor  Max  AfWZer*a  Ledtsm, 
1 40.  Profeuor  Max  MuUerU  Ouptfr^m  a  ' 
man  Workshop;  Bumen's  God  m  BtBtary,  i 
I.  341,  21 1.  WheeUr'i Hiii,  of  India,  p.  1 
TennmU*B  Oeylon^  Vol  I.p.  $4S,  5S7 ; ».  < 
Tennant*9  ChrisHaniiy  ta  CeyUm^p,  306, ' 
364  ;  Hofdy^  Eaatetn  ifoaacAtia^  ; 
Beview ;  fiiuet's  Mayaime,  Jmme  1 
Rangoon  lim/u  ;  Saimday  Rtmem ; 
As,  8oe,  Journ  ;  Jaum.  ItuL  Ardup 
ring's  Siam^  Vol,  /,  p,  50  j  trimep's  Jntiqd' 
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ti4it  hy  fkomOB^  p.    150  ;  FrifU^*9   TiM, 

TarUtry  cmd  Manjfolia^  p.  140, 1 62;  OoUmam,*s 

Myiluiiogy.  p.  205  ;  Revd.  W.  Taylor's  Oata^ 

logue  Etaitonw  ;  Top  Gart,  p  142  ;  Cunning^ 

kataCi  hiatory  of  the  Siihs^  p,   28  ;  Gunndng^ 

lum*B  hkUaa  Tope$,  p.  1-67  ;   Cohnd  Henry 

Yuh'i  Embassy;  YiUe^s  Cathay  <md  the  Way 

Thither  ;  i'erry^e  Bird's  Eye  ^iewof  India,  p. 

63;  Swfi  BeooUeetiotu  of  a  Journey^  p,  105. 

The  Eemi,  J,  T.  Jones  in  Joum,  Ind,  Atdh, 

No,  9,  Vol.  7.  lode's  Bc^asthan ;  America/n 

ExpedUum, 

BUDDHA-BA.3ARA,  Sans.  CHrdiosp^r- 
mum  baiicaoabum.  Linn\  popular  auperstttion 
Mserta  that  by  eating  its  seeds,  the  understand- 
iog  is  eali|rtiieiied,  and  the  memory  veadered 
»iraeuloud.f  retentive. — Ell.  Fl.  And. 

BUDDHA  DAS.  Father  of  Upatisso  who 
built  hospitals  fur  cripple*,  for  pregnant 
wonei,  for  the  blind  and  diseased.     See   Ma* 


BaODHAGAYA  A  city  erected  near  the 
ipot  whtre  (ah^Hina  became  a  BudHha>  many 
biddbisu'  arciiitttctyral  remains  have  been  dis- 
«o?ered  there.— J/y^/e?'*  Eastern  Monathism, 
JMipe434. 

BUDDU4  6HOSA,  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  saercd  writings  of  the  buddhists,— /far- 
^V  Eastern  Afanachism, 

BUDDHA  QUFTA,  a  kin|;  who  )E0Vf>rned  the 
eouDlry  between  the  Jumna  and  ihe  Nerbudda, 
about  tbe  eifrhth  century. 

BUDDHA  KAKARA,  Tsl,  Cardiosper* 
vum  bslicaeahoa),  Linn,    See  Buddha  basara. 

BUDDUATUAN,  the  shed  in  which  is 
placed  the  donthul  deity  Manjiharam. 

BUDDHA  TiilViCRAM A,  a  name  of  Bud- 
diM. 

BUDDHIST      ARCHITECTU  RAL     RE- 
IfAINS  are  the  only  vestiges  of  the  prevalence 
n  British  India   of  the   doctrines  taught  by 
■kya  Sinha  and  his  disdples,  but  they  afford 
B"lusble  illustrations   of  the  alterations  iniro- 
iVKd  into  that  ^reHt  teacher's  docirines.  It  is 
known  that  the    final  disappearance  of  bud* 
HHsm  from  continental  and  peninsular  India 
iM  violent,  their  priests   were  slain  and  their 
^^iles  burned,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
M  thtt  brahminical  priesthood  were  the  imme- 
itte  actors  in  the  scenes;  but  whether  these 
ittt  of  the  Vaishnava  or  Saiva  sect  there  is  no 
tformation.     llie  buddhist  remains  now  exisc* 
K  may  be  divided  into   four  distinct  classes  ; 
^  Cave   Temples,  oontainiog   Topes,  Sculp* 
M,Paintinas,  and  numerous  inscriptions.  2nd, 
Iws,  or   Monasteries,  3rd,    luscriptions  on 
Itts  and  Ptllara.    ith,  Tope,  or  religious  edi- 
|Ml  Major  Gill^  of  ihe  Madras  Army,  was  long 
iMoyed  at  Ajunta  in  copying  pain  tings ;  but 
■i  telumea  of  imcriptions  in  the  eaves  of 
Mk,  Janir,  Cimariy  and  Karli,  still  reasaUi 


to  be  copied,  in  Dr.  Bird's  learned  ^'  Histo- 
rical Researohea  on  the  Oritfiu  and  Principles 
of  the  Buddha  and  Jdua  Religions,"  there  are 
several  plates  of  iuscripftione  from  the  caves  of 
Kanarif  Karli,  Ajunta,  fiikwa,  Nasik.  &»• 

The  Vihara  or  Monasteries,  are  of  two 
iiniis  :«^  1st,  Cave  Viharas,  of  which  several 
magnificent  specimens  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  ;  nnd  tnd,  Structural  Vibaras, 
of  wbieb  some  speeunens  still  remain  ai  Sanchi^ 
but  in  a  very  ruinous  oenditioii. 

(a.)  The  Vihara  or  Monastery  caves,  are  the 
first  class,  and  consist  of  (I)  natural  caverns  or 
eaves  slightly  improved  by  art.  These  are  the 
most  ancient,  and  are  found  appropriated  to  re* 
ligious  purposes  in  Behar  and  Cuttack  :  next 
(2)  a  verandah  opening  behind  into  celie  for  the 
abode  of  priests,  as  ia  Cuttack  and  in  the  oldest 
vibaia  at  Ajunta ;  ihe  third  (3)  has  an  enlarged 
ball  supported  on  pillars.  The  most  splendid  of 
these  are  those  of  Ajunta  ;  though  the  Dherwara 
at  £llore  is  also  fine,  and  there  are  some  good 
specimens  at  Salsette  and  Juner, 

(6.)  Buddhist  Chetya  caves  form  the  sAoond 
class-  These  are  the  temples  or  uliurches  of  the 
series  and  one  or  move  of  them  is  attached  to 
every  set  of  caves  in    western  India,  though 
none  exist  on    the  eastern  side.     Unlike   the 
Viharas,  all  these  caves  have  the  same   plan 
and  arrangement.     Tbe  Karli  cave  is  the  most 
perfect  in  India.  All  these  consist  of  an  external 
porch  or  musis  gallery,  an  internal  gallery  over 
the  entrance,  a  central  aisle  which  may  be  called 
a  naive,  roofed  by  a  plain  waggon  vault,  and  a 
semi-dome  teiminating  tbe  naive,  under  tbe 
centre  of  which  always  stands  a  Dahgopa  or 
Cbaitya.     In  the  oldest  temples,  the  Dahaopa 
consists  of  a  plain  central  drum,  surmounted 
by  a  hemispherical  dome  crowned  by  a  Tee 
which  supported  the  umbrella  of  stale  of  wood 
or  stone.     Theae  two  ohisses  comprehend   all 
the  buddhist  eaves  in  India.     The  third    class 
of    religious   architNStural  remaina  in   Indiai 
oonsiite   of    brabminical  caves,   properly    so 
called.     The  finest  specimens  are  at  £lloni  and 
£lephanta  thqngh  some  good  ones    exist  also 
on  the  ishind  of  Salsette  and  at  Mahabalipur. 
hi  form  many  of  ihem  are  copies  of  and  a  good 
deal  resemble  tbe   buddhist  vihara.     But  they 
have  not  been  appropriated  from  the  boddhists 
as  the  arrangement  of  tbepiUais  and  position  of 
the  sanctuary  are  different.    They  are  never  sur* 
rounded  by  oeUe  aa  all  viharas  are,  and  tbeir 
walls  are  invariably  eovered  or  meant  to  be 
covered  wiih  scuiptnra,   wbik  tbe  viharas  ara 
almost  as  ioTariably  decorated  by  paintiags  ex« 
oept  tbe  sanctuary.     The  aubjeeia  of  the  sculp» 
(nre  of  course  always  set  the  ^piestion  at  net. 

The  fourth  class  ooositts  of  lock  cut  models 
of  etriietoral  brabasiniOBl  tamplas.  To.  this 
class  bdoog  the  far  fained  JKyks  al  iBIlqia  ;  (tie 
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Sivite  temple  at  Doomnar,  and  the  Butks  at 
Mahabalipur.  This  last  is  cut  out  of  isolated 
blocks  of  graitite  bat  the  rest  stand  in  pita. 

The  Indra  Subba  group  at  EUora  should  per- 
haps foim  a  fifth,  but  whetlier  they  are  Brahmi- 
nicnl  or  Jaiua  is  undecided. 

The  fifth  or  true  Jain  a  caves  occur  at  Khaiir 
fla^iri  i^  Cuttack  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
JLndia,  but  are  few  and  iusi^snificant.  In  the 
rock  of  Gvralior  fort,  there  are  cat  in  the  rock 
a  number  of  rude  colossal  figures  some  3iO  to  40 
ieci  high>  of  some  of  the  Thurtankar ;  some 
tilting,  some  standing. 

The  Behar  caves  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rajagriha  :  the  milkmaid's  cave  and  brahman 
girl's  eave  have  inseriptions  in  the  Lath  eharao- 
ter.  They  are  about  200  B.  C.  and  are  the 
most  ancient  caves  of  India.  The  Nagarjuni 
cave  and  Haft  Kliaueh  or  Satghar  group  are 
situated  in  the  southern  arm  of  the  hill  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  brahman  girl  and  milk 
maid's  cave.  Another  group  is  the  neighbour- 
log  Kama  Chapara  and  Lomas  Rishi  oaves. 

The  caves  of  Udyagiri  and.  Khanda^iri  hills 
about  20  miles  from  Cuttack  and  five  from 
Boban  Eswara  are  oea^t  in  antiquity  to  those  of 
Behar.  They  aoe  built  on  the  hills  of  Udyagiri 
and  Kandagiri,  the  former  are  Buddhist  and  the 
older,  the  latter  probably  Jaina.  Many  of  the 
iuscriptions  are  in  the  Lath  character,  and  thb 
gives  their  age  as  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 
The  frieze  sculpture  in  the  Ganesgompha  is 
saperior  to  any  in  India  and  resembles  that  of 
the  Sanchi  tope  at  BhiUa.  In  it  there  are 
no  gods,  no  figures  of  different  sizes  nor  any 
extravagance.  In  the  Buddhist  caves  heie^  there 
are  no  figures  of  Buddha»  nor  any  images,  in 
a  Jaina  cave  near,  ou  Khandagiri,  the  2i 
Thirtattkara  with  their  female  energies  ate 
sculptured. 

The  Ajunta,  are  the  moat  complete,  series  of 
buddhist  oaves  in  India  without  any  mixture 
of  brahmanism  and  contain  types  of  all  the 
f  est.  They  are  in  a  ravine  or  narrow  valley  in  the 
ghat  south  of  the  Taptee. 
<  At  Bang  in  a  ravine  or  small  valley  in  the 
ghat  on  the  iu>rth  aide  of  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  are  three  aacient  Buddhist  eaves. 

The  Larli  cavea  are  close  to  the  high  road 
from  Poonah  to  Bombay,  about  half  way  down, 
on  the  right  hand  aide  ti  the  valley  as  you  pro- 
oeed  towarda  the  sea.  They  are  not  so  extent 
aive  as  those  oif  Ajunia  but  they  are  purely 
buddhist.  The  largest  and  moataplendid  Chaitya 
cave  temple  in  ladia  ■  which  could  be  selected 
for  reproduction  by  art  is  the  principal  excava- 
tion at  Karli,  and  it  is  also  interesting  as  the 
oldest  Indian  work  of  the  kind  knowa  to  exist. 
.  Karli  baa  nomerouaiaseriptious  in  the  oaves, 
in  the  Pali  language,  of  date  B.  C.  643,  (Dr. 
Wihan)  but  if  the  Salivahaua  era  be  intended, 


then  the  daU  is  A.  B.  176,  (Dr.  Stevengtm). 
The  chariMSter  used  in  tkoee  inscriptiona  ii 
•lightly  modified  Lat.  The  religion,  or  diviai- 
ties  or  saiees  mentioned  are  baddhiat,  the  invo- 
cation is  to  the  Triad  ;  no  doubt  meaaing  Bad- 
dha,  Dhurma,  Sani;a.  Of  the  kings  or  priaea 
mentioned,  Dr.  Wilson  rays,  Ygara;  Dr.  Steven- 
son, Arodhana,  lord  of  India,  Garga,  ruler  of 
the  Shaka.  Of  the  numerous  buddhiat  inacrip- 
tiona  in  the  cave  temple  at  Katii,.Dra.  Wilaoi 
and  Siev<*nson  are  not  quite  agreed  about  the 
reading.  But,  Garga,  the  *'  ruler  of  the  Shaka" 
(Bakya,  Buddha's  tribe),  ia  mentiotied,  Dc* 
Stevenson  mistook  the  language  for  tiMsakrii, 
which  Mr  Prinsep  from  copies  sent  by  CoL 
Sykes  proved  to  be  Pali.  The  exeavataon  of 
the  temples,  and  gifts  by  individaala  ia  aid, 
are  mentioned. — iii^  p.  499. 

The  Salsette  or  Kenneri  oaives,  in  the  Idaa^ 
of  Saisette,  are  purely  buddhist,  but  iufenoc  te 
those  of  Ajunta  or  Karli.  They  ara  ezoavatetf 
in  a  hUl  ia  the  midst  of  an  immeaae  uaot  of 
foreat.  country  and  Mr.  Ferguaaoa  auppoeea 
their  date  to  be  about  the  9th  or  lOth  oeatnry 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Dhumnur,  about  40  miles  S.  £.  from  Kc» 
much,  but  close  to  ChundivaasUy  ooaUifta 
buddhist  caves  with  a  brahminieal  roek  teaipb 
behind.  Those  of  Dhumnar.  like  the  caves  si 
Mlora,  coataia  a  atroag  admixture  of  brah* 
manism. 

The  Ellora  caves  are  excavated  in  a  porphy^ 
ritic  gteenstone  amygdaloid  and  ara  largiJy 
brahadnioal.  They  are  in.  the  faae  of  tka 
mountain  overlooking  the.  valley  of  tlia  Qeda- 
very  close  to  Euza,  the  burial  place  of  Dow* 
latabad  and  where  Aurungaeb  is  lalennd. 

Those  of  Elephanta  are  entirely  brahmanieii 
though  perhaps  of  the  same  age   as  thoaeeC 
Ellora.     The  caves  of  Elephanta  overlook  tfei 
harbour  of  Bombay.     They  are  eut  ia  a 
rock  than  those  at  Ellora.     These  cavea 
the  island  of  Gharipuri,  called   by  EuropeMV; 
Elephanta,   an  island     in   Bombay 
Among  the  huadreda  of  figurea,  there 
tured,  every  principal  deity  is  found* 
is,  evidently,   from   his  size  and   aituatan^i 
principal  personage  there ;   liahabalipuraAi 
Seven  Pagodas  between  Coveloag  and 
south  of  Madraa,  have  ba^^n  described  bv 
Babington  in  Yol.  11.  Trasa.  R.  A.  &  p.'S 
and  by  Messrs.  Chanbera  and  Goldiaghaa 
A.  B.   VoL  L  p.  14&  and  V.  p.  69 
Mr.  Charlea  Gubbina  in  Bengal.     Am. 
Journal* 

The  Mahabalipore  cavea  are  entifelj 
maaical  and  have  beenexeayated  after  all 
other  series  were  iotmbd*'^{F0rgmsa€m*M 
cut  tefnpUe  of  India.) 

iThe  iasoriptions  oa  the  pillars  i^  Dalh 
Allahabad,  and  on  the  Tirbat  piQara  at  Hi 
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iiiid  Htdhiya,  have  long  ago   been  decipbered 

nd  translated  by  the  remarkable  ingenaity  of 

the  late  James  Prinaep.    The  inacriptions  on 

the  rocka  at  Junagiri  in  Gujrat,  and  at  Dhauli 

in  Kattack,   were  also  interpreted  by  bini.    A 

tupposed  third  yeraion  of  tbe  roekitiaeriptiona 

(but  to  the  Ariano-Paii    ebaraeter),  wbich   wna 

found  at  Kapurdigiri,  near  Peahawiir.  haa  been 

earefally  eollated  with  the  othera  by  Prefeaaor 

Wiiaon.    Many  abort  in^criptiona  from   Oaya, 

Sanchi,  and  Birat,  as  well   aa  from  the  Cave 

temples  of  Southern,  India,  have   also    been 

published  at    different  times,   but,  with    the 

single  eioeption  of  the  enicta  in  tbe  Rock  In- 

teriptiona,   which  oontain  the  names  of  An* 

tiochua,  Ptolemy,  A.titigonu8^  and    Magas,  the 

inscriptions  in  ihe  able  work  of  Major  Gun- 

ningham   are  of  greater  interest^  and  of  much 

higher  importance,    than  all  that  had  before 

been  pnhlished.     The   numerous  Topes  which 

ilill  exist  in  India   are  chiefly  confined    to  a 

few  locali lies.     The  Topes  of  Kabul   and  Jel- 

lalabnd  were  opened  by  Messrs.     Honigbertjier 

and  Ma9son  ia    1 835,  and  thore  between  tbe 

Indus  and   the  Jhelum  by  Generals  Ventura 

and  CfHirtin    1833  nod  18^4.     The  Topes 

near  Benares    were  opened    by    Mejor  Gan- 

ningham    in  1835,  and  those  at   Sanclu  and 

other  places   around  Bhilsa,  were  also  opened 

hy  him  and   Lieut.     Maisey  in  January    nnd 

Pebriiary  of  1857.     The  Topes  of  Tirhut  and 

Bahnr  stdl    remain  to  be  examined.     Of  the 

Bbilsa  Tope.^   none   h^ve  yet  been   described 

ttcepting    the    largest    of  the   Sancbi  group 

Bcsr  Rhilaa.     An  accurate  plan  nt\(\  section  of 

this  building,  with  a  short  account  of  the  various 

subj-cts  represented  in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs 

of  the  ^atewfiys,  was  published  by  CHptain  J. 

D.  Canningham,  in  the  Journal  of  the    Asiatic 

Sodety  of  Bengal.     In  the  Topee  dedicated  to 

Ihe  c'lestial  Buddha,  the  invi-iible  being   who 

pervaded    all   apace,    no    deposit  was  made, 

but  the    Divine     Spirit,     who    is    "  Li-ht;' 

•m   supposed    to  occupy  the  intenor,    and 

•^M    typified    on  the    outside  by    a  pair    of 

tyw,  placed  on  each  of  the   four  sides  either 

^  the  base,  or   of  the  crown   of  the  edifice. 

fcwb    is  the    great   Chaitya    or    Tope    near 

Kathmandu,  in    Nepal,  dedicated   to  Swayam* 

l^hunath  tbe  ••  Self-cxislent"  in  which  the* eyes 

m  placed  on  tbe  upper  portion  of  the  building. 

I  speeimen  of  tbe  regular  Chaitya  is  repre- 

^ted  in  the  drd    compartment  (inner  face) 

^  the  left-band    pillar  of  the   eastern  gate 

it  Sancbi,     in     which     the    two    eyes    are 

Aieed  one  above  the  other.    Snch  also  are  the 

Hinerous  Chbod-ten  in   Tibet,  which  are  dedi- 

Ated  to  the   celestial  Buddha,  in  contradis- 

^elion  to  tbe  Dung*tens,  which  are  built  in 

^<^r    of  tbe   mortal   Buddhas,    and    which 

>^ght  to  contain  slome  portion  of  their  relics 


either  real  or  auppoeed.  The  first,  Ofaod^ 
ten,  means  simply  an  ''  offering"  to  tbe  Deity, 
tbe  latter,  Dnng-ten,  is  emphatically  a  *'  bone," 
or  rflio*reeeptaole.  Tbe  same  distinction  is 
preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  terms,  Chaitya  and 
Dhatagarbha  or  Dkagoba.  The  former  is 
properly  a  religions  edifice,  dedicated  to  Adi* 
Buddha,  while  the  latter  is  only  a  *^  relic  • 
shrine,"  or  repository  of  ashes.  The  word 
Chaitja,  however,  means  any  sacred  object — 
as  a  tree,  an  altar,  a  temple— as  well  as  any 
monument  raised  on  tbe  site  of  a  funeral  pilej 
as  a  roonnd  or  a  pillar.  Chaitya  may,  therefore, 
perhaps,  be  only  a  general  term  for  both  kinds 
of  mound  ;  while  Dhatugarbba  or  Dbagoba  ii 
particularly  reatricted  ^o  tbe  *^  relic"  shrine. 
The  word  Tope  is  derived  from  Afghanistan^ 
where  it  is  used  to  desigafite  all  tbe  solid 
monnds  of  masonry  which  were  opened  by 
Messrs  Honi^rberger  and  Mas»on.  The  same 
term  also  ia  applied  to  the  massive  tower  of 
Manikyala  in  tbe  Punjab,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
smaller  towers  in  its  neigbbonrbood,  There 
can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  term  Tope 
ia  the  same  as  the  Pali  ''  Sthupo,"  and  the 
Sanskrit  *•  Stnpa."  a  •'  mound"  or  "  tumulus,"* 
both  of  which  terma  are  of  oonstant  use  in  the 
Buddhist  books.  Stupa,  or  Tope,  is  therefore 
a  name  common  to  each  kind  of  tumulus  • 
whether  it  be  the  solid  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  the  massive  mound  ereot* 
ed  over  the  relict  of  Sakya,  or  of  one  of 
his  more  emirient  followers.  From  several 
passages  in  the  Pali  buddhistical  annals,  it 
would  appear  that  Topes  were  in  existence 
prior  to  Sakya's  advent,  and  that  they  were 
objects  of  much  reverence  to  the  people. 
Snkya  himself  especially  inculcated  the  main- 
tenance of  these  ancient  Chaitya s,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  accustomed  offerings  and 
worship.  In  the  sixth  of  his  precepta,  to  the 
people  of  VbisHli,  he  enjoins  them  to  muintain, 
respfMst,  reverence,  and  make  offerings  to  the 
Chaityas  ;  and  to  keep  up  the  ancient  offerings 
rithout  diminution.  But  this  was,  doubtless, 
only  a  politic  accommodation  of  his  own  doc* 
trines  to  the  existing  belief  of  the  people, 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ensaring  a  more 
ready  assent  to  his  own  views.  Like  as  Ma- 
homed recognised  the  prophetio  missions  of 
Moves  and  Elias,  and  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  so  did.  Sakva  Muni  acknow- 
ledge  the  holy  manis  Karkutsands,  or  Kra- 
kuchanda,  Kanaka,  and  Kasyapa,  as  his  im- 
medfata  pnedecesson.  They  were  probably, 
heroes  or  saints,  who  had  obtained  the  tespeet 
of  their  felk)W»countrymen  during  life,  and 
their  reterence  after  death.  Stupes  bad  been 
ereeted  over  the  relics  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kapila  and  of  Benares,  and  their  worship  was 
too  firmly  established  to  be  attaxsked  with  any 
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cA*«iioe  of  Buedtts.  Saikjt  iberrfote  ^arafiilh 
engrafted  them  on  hi*  dwn  sya^tem  as  the  bud' 
dha»  of  a  former  age.  It  appears  also  that 
atupaa  had  been  ereoted  over  sapreme  monarcba 
prior  to  Sakya's  adveot,  for  Sakya  panrticularly 
informs  his  disciple  Anan^ta  thai,  over  the  re* 
mamb  of  a  cbakravarti  raja,  they  bui^d  the 
aihupo  at  a  spot  where  four  principai  roads 
meeu"  It  ia  clear,  therefore,  that  the  'iope, 
or  "  tumuliMy"  was  tlio  common  form  of  tomba 
at  tlMl  peiiod.  In  faet,  the  Tope,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  nothing  more  than  a  refrularly-built 
cairn  or  pile  of  stones,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  oldest  form  of  funerid  memento.  Tb^ 
Topes  were,  therefore,  of  three  distinci  kinds  : 
Ist,  the  Dedicatory,  which  wwe  consecrated 
to  the  Snpreoie  Buddha;  8nci,  the  strictly 
Funereal,  which  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
dead ;  and  3rd,  the  Memorial,  which  were 
built  upon  celebrated  spots.  Of  the  Dedica- 
tory Topes,  as  it  is  improbable  that  any  de- 
posit would  have  been  placed  in  them,  we 
Bmy  plausibly  conclude  that  the  largest  Topes, 
such  88  those  of  Sanobi,  Satdhara,  and  Bboj- 
pur,  were  consecrated  to  the  Supreme  Invisible 
Adi^Bttddha.  Of  the  Memorial  Topes,  little  is 
at  present  known.  It  seems  nearly  certain, 
however,  that  the  great  MHnikyala  Tope  was  of 
this  kind,  for  an  inscription  extracted  from  it, 
which  begins  with  Gomangasa,  '*  of  the 
abandoned  body,^'  undoubtedly  refers  to  Sak« 
ya's  abandonment  of  his  body  to  a  hungry 
lion.  This  tope,  therefore,  dates  enrliej  than 
the  period  of  Fa  Uian's  Indian  pilgrimage  in 
A.  D.  400.  The  Funeral  Topes  were  of  course 
the  most  numerous,  as  they  were  built  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds  of  material,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  deceased  and  the  meaits  of  his 
fraternity.  At  Bhojpur,  the  Tupes  occupy 
four  distinct  stages  or  platforma  of  the  hill. 
The  largest  Tope»,  six  in  number,  occupy  the 
uppermost  stage,  and  were,  it  is  believed,  dedi- 
cated to  Buddha  ;  that  is,  either  to  the  celestial 
Buddha,  Adinath,  or  to  the  relics  of  the  mortal 
Buddha,  Sakya.  This'  view  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  largest  Tope  contained  no 
deposit,  and  that  the  seoond  and  third  sized 
Topes  yielded  crystal  boxes,  one  of  which, 
shaped  like  a  Tope,  eoatained  only  a  minute 
portion  of  human  bone  smallar  than  a  pea.-— 
Chgnningham,  Bhilea  Topes  ;  FergyMon^  Roeh- 
evt  Temples,  Massc/n, 

BUDDHIST  TRIAD,  consists  of  Buddha, 
Dharma  and  San^rlYyi. 

BUDDHIST  WU  BEL,  ia  a  prominent  object 
in  the  bnddhist  seulptures  of  India.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  as  an  emblem  of  the  perpetual 
ancoession  and  eternity  of  matter ;  and  it  served 
likewise  another  purpose  in  the  corruptions  of 
bnddhism.    Prayers  wore  pasted  on  it  by  the 


priests,  who  then  put  the  wheel  into  rapid  I  barricade  is  removed. 
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(■evolution.  Each  t«rn  had  the  efteaej  of  as 
oral  repetitioB  «  and  the  faster  it  revolved  tkt 
more  rapidly  waa  the  devotre  approaching  the 
ultimate  bliss  of  Nirwan&.«^^rB»«ii<'a  Chruihr 
CUhi/y  in  OeyloM^p,  244. 

BUDHA,  Hind.     OW. 

BUUHA  GAN6A,  the  old  bed  of  the 
Ganges,  from  which  the  stream  has  shifted.  It 
is  traceable  below  Hastinapoor  and  akeo  below 
Soron  and  Knmpil.  The  change  of  bed  a»«n9 
to  have  occurred  since  the  time  of  Akbar.— 
EUioL 

BUDHIL  RIVER.  A  tributary  of  the  Rari, 
rises  in  the  Lahul  range,  issues  in  part  from  a 
lake  at  Mani-Mahea,  a  mountain  much  frequeal- 
ed  by  hindu  pilgrima.  At  the  junction,  the 
stream  is  about  half  the  Yohime  of  the  Ravi.— 
OUghorn  Tunjab  Report,  p.  110. 

BUDDLEA  LINDLEYANA.  Syu  of  Edg- 
worthia  chrysaiitha. 

BUDDLEGUNGE,  in  L.  89^  8' E.  and 
L.  25*^41' N. 

BUDLLEIA  CRISTA. 

Chetabuta Hind.  |  Dhurti OvChjoouu 

Sperayana Pabrtu.  |  Chitta  bnti .  .. Burn. 

A  plant  of  the  Panjab. 

BUDGEROW.  A  boat  in  use  on  tlie  Ganges. 
See  Bajra.  Boat. 

BUDGEROW  or  Ba^la;  Tt»e  latter  nameii 
an  Arabic  word,  the  feminine  of  **bll^br'  a  male. 
The  Bnggnla  is  engaged  in  the  traile  of  Cutck, 
Guzerat  and  the  Malabar  coast,  to  the  gulph  d 
Persia,  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea. 
They  are  Indian  vessels  and  manned  with  Indiaa 
seamen  called  lasrars.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  aa* 
cfent  vessels  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  aenst 
Their  extreme  length,  from  stern  to  taffnii,  it 
about  seventy -four  feet,  the  breadth  aboai 
twenty-iive  feet,  and  the  depth  in  hold  fkvaa 
feet  six  inches,  with  about  one  hundretl  wU 
fifiy  tons  burthen.  The  peculiarity  of  fona 
and  extraordinary  equipment  of  these  veaeels  is 
said  to  have  been  the  same  from  the  period  of 
Alexander  the  Great :  they  are  armed  with  twa 
guns  on  the  after  part  or  right-aft  of  the  stcia 
for  defence  against  pirates;  and  have  Ihrfl 
poop  dcf^ks  with  a  round  stern  :  their  extni* 
sections  about  the  centre  or  middle  of  the;^ 
sel  :  they  are  very  broad  in  proportion  to  thdc 
length,  with  a  sharp  rising  floor :  tlie  atarn  is 
straight^  and  rakea  very  little  more  than  thii 
stern  post.  These  vessels  are  conttructed 
timbers  and  pknka,  which  are  nail  and 
fastened,  in  the  most  rude  and  unsafe 
poasible.  The  topside  above  the  deck  is 
caded  with  mats  on  the  outside  of  tbe  tii 
whieh.run  up  to  about  eight  feet  from  the 
and  when  they  have  no  cargo  on  boards  tU» 


BCDYTES. 


BUFONIA. 


Th^  have  only  oae  ma^t ;  with  a  huge  ynri 
nariafrom  two  span,  the  small  ands  Ushed  to- 
gether, and  a  latieen  aail,  the  tack  of  which  go«>a 
to  the  sternhead,  they  genrrally  trade  like  the 
Doins ;  and  are  navigated  by  Araba  and  the 
people  of  Catch. 

This  nnsfular  and  rude  vftsael,  as  well  aa  the 
Arab  Dow,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  the  Bed  Bea,  which  are  subject 
to  periodical  winds  during  which  these  vessels 
are  navigated  with  mueh  ease. 

The  Scumbuk  is  a  small  coasting  veasel  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  tons  burthen,  trading  in  the  Bed 
Sea. 

BUDHWAB,  Wednesday,  sacred  to  Budlia, 
and  named  after  him.  Amongst  faindoos  it  is  a 
day  propitious  to  any  new  undertaking. 

BUDI,  Hind.  Amongst  hindus,  the  period 
of  the  month  from  full  to  new  moon,  ealled  the 
dark  half  of  the  nonth.^  Elliot 

BUDI  BUDAKI,  Can.  A  class  of  religious 
mendicants  iu  Mysore. 

BUDIDE,  Tel.     Ashes. 

BUDID£  CHATTA,also,  Hamsapadi,  Tbl. 
Heliotropium  Coromandrlinnum. — Retz. 

BUDIDE  6UMMADI,  Tbl.  Benineasa 
eerifeiB,  Saw.— Cucurbita  Pepo. — R.  iU,  7 1 8. 
— ^Bodide  means  "  ashes**,  referring  to  the 
white  powder  covering  the  fruit. 

BUDH  of  Herodotus  were  Hebrews  and 
Urst  receivers  and  teachers  of  Buddhism. 

BUDIL,  Hind.  Picea  Webbiana  also,  P 
pindrow,  the  Silver  fir. 

BUDKHES,  Hind.  Cordalis  govaniana. 

BUDLETOON,  GaBEK.  The  mooql  of  the 
Arabians,  and  Googal  ot  India,  names  of  Bdei- 
liunoy  also  of  the  Commiphora  inadagascareosia 


BUENA  HEXANDRA.    China  fiark. 


BUDBANJA  BOYA.  A  species  of  Melissa, 
m  ftoaall  plant  found  about  Ajmeer,  where  it  is 
eonsideied  heating,  and  is  use<i  to  cleanse  the 
blood  :  one  seer  sells  for  two  Rupees.— -O0?t. 
3fe<l  Top,  j>.  130. 

BUDDBINATH.  A  celebrated  temple  with- 
in the  Himalaya,  10,294  feet  above  the  sea : 
Kedamath  is  11,758  feet.  See  Badrinath. 

BUDHUN6U,  Bbng.  Fagara  budrunga  ; 
r«K>th-acbe  tree. 

BUOSHUK,  Hind.  Ephedra  Gerardiana. 

BUDU,  Hind.  Viscum  attenuatum. 

BCXDUKH3HAN.  See  Badakhshan,  Kosh 
or  Cuab. 

BUDUMURIT,    Tel.    Sponia  orienUlis.— 

BUDUREE,  Bbno.    Zizyphue  jujuba. 

BUDYTES,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Family 
IfotaeiUida  and  order  III.  Insessores  or  Per- 
iMvm.  B.  beema  vel  negleota  ;  B.  flava  ;  B. 
■elanooaphala  and  B.  viridis  are  known  in 
[odia.     See  Birds. 


BUFF,   Eng. 

Pean  passes  en  bofflesFs. 

Peaude  buffle ,, 

Buffle „ 

Butfel 6eb. 


Biiffolhaate Qbb. 

Bufftlo    Guojo  di 
Buiak)...  ••• Iv. 


A  kind  of  leather  pri^pared  from  the  skins  of 
thick  hided  animals,  buffaloes,  oxen  and  the 
deer  tribe. — }icGuLlock,  Faulkner. 

BUFFALO,  the  Bos  bubalus  of  naturalists. 
is  found  arild  in  Ceylon,  on  the  continent  of 
India,  and  through  the  eastern  Archipelago. 
Some  naturalists  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  there  are  two  species.  They  are  large  un- 
isaiiily  looking  animals  with  great  horns,  but 
a  domestioatcd  breed,  to  the  west  of  Nirmul 
are  of  ei^ormous  size,  almost  like  small  ele- 
phants, and  give  a  great  quantity  of  milk. 
They  are  kept  as  milch  kine,  but  are  also  em- 
ployed as  beasts  of  borthen,  to  carry  saeka 
on  their  baeks,  to  plough  with,  to  drag  carts. 
They  have  little  or  no  hair,  and  their  hidea 
look  like  polished  leather.  They  require  to  be  in 
a  moist  climate  or  to  be  immersed  in  water 
daily.  They  love  to  wallow  iu  water  or  slimy 
mud,  and  as  they  have  little  or  no  hair,  often 
roll  themselves  in  mud  to  ^at  a  coating  of  it. 
A  large  male  bufalo  is  more  than  .a  match  for 
a  tiger. 

In  the  Hambanetotte  country,  in  Ceylon,  the 
villagers  are  much  annoyed  hj  the  wild  unt-s, 
that  mingle  with  the  tame  when  sent  out  to 
the  woods  to  pasture,  and  it  constantly  hap* 
p«ns  that  a  savage  stranger^  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  tame  herd,  resists  the  attempts 
of  the  owners  to  drive  them  homewards  at 
sunset.  Being  an  animal  to  which  water  birds 
are  accustomed,  the  Singhalese  train  the  buffalo 
to  the  sport,  and,  concealed  behind^  the  animal 
browsing  listlessly  along,  they  guide  it  by 
ropes  attached  to  its  horns  and  thus  creep  un- 
discovered within  shot  of  the  flock.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  India,  they  are  similarly  train- 
ed to  assist  the  sportsman  m  approaching  deer. 
One  of  these  **  sporting  buffaloes''  sells  for  a 
considerable  sum.  Beiween  1651  and  1855, 
Liverpool  imported  from  India,  annually,  about 
80,000  of  its  hidea  and  600  tons  of  horns. — 
Biekmore  Travds.  Stat>  of  Commerce,  Ten^ 
nenUi  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of 
VeylonyP*55,  See  Bos  ;  Bubalus;  Mammalia. 

BUFFALO  THORN.    Eng.    Acacia   lat- 
ronum.— FraW,  D'.  C.  W.  &  A. 

BUFFEL,  GiiL  Buff. 
BUFFLE,  Fr.  Buff. 
BUFF  LEATHER.  See  Hidea. 
BUKO.    See  Bufonia. 
BUFONIA,  a  Section  of  the  3nd  Sub- Glass 
of  Repiilep,  Batraehia,  and  Order  B.  aalieuta. 
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The    section    Bafooin,  Inclucles    the  families 
RbinodermntidaB  and  Bufonidse,  as  under  : 

Section  Bufonia. 

Fum.  Rhinodermatidse. 
Gen.  Dipl&pelma^  viz. 
D.  Oroatnni  Z>.  et  Bid.  of  Goal  para. 

D,  pnlohrum  Ounth.  of  Arakan. 
GeiL.  EngyatoniMy  viz, 

E.  Berdmorei,  Blyth  of  Peftii. 

E.  interlineattirD^  Blyth  of  Pegu, 

Fam  BiifohidsB. 
Gen  Bufo»  viz, 

B.  melanostictiia  5/;^  of  Ceylon  and  Mergiii. 

B.  Kelaarti,  Ounth.  of  Arakan. 

B*  asper»  Sehl.  of  Merg  ui. 

Gen  Sou  tiger,  viz 

S.  Sikkimensifl,  Biyth  of  Sikkim. 

Dr.  Hooker  mentionB  that  t»ie  Bnfo  scabra, 
the  common  Benj^nl  and  Java  toad,  abound- 
ed in  the  marshes,  in  the  Lachen  valley, 
adjoining  Thibet.  Thia  is  a  remarkable  in' 
stance  of  wide  ideographical  disrribution  for  a 
batrachjaii,  which  is  common  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  under  the  tropics. — Hooker  Him.  Jour., 
Vol.  11.  page  96. 

BUPOMBLANOSTICIUS.  Syn  of  En- 
(i;ystOMiH  interlineatum. 

BUGGY.  In  Southern  Indin,  a  h>ht  con- 
veyance, dr«wn  by  one  horse,  with  a  hood,  re- 
sembling: a  ii\^, 

BU(iKU,\,     Pbrs.   Maearom. 

BUGIO.  In  Japan,  a  Civil  Officer,  of  the 
Tank  of  two  sworda,  who  exercises  oontroJHng 
powers  over  Collectors,  interpreters  and  other 
inferior  officers.  See  Japan. 

BUGH 11.     See  Buj^ti. 

BUGls.  A  bold,  self-reliant,  maritime,  peo- 
ple of    Celebes,  of    which    they    occupy  the 
northern  part,  and  they   are   known,  in  conse- 
quence, as  the  men  of  Macassar.     The  Bugis 
originally  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Malay) 
are  superior  to  all  other  natives  of  the    Archi' 
pdago,  ill  their  spirit  of  adventure.     They  are 
a    brave,  active,  haughty,  fierce,  and  vigorous 
race.    They   love  justice,  and    are  faithful   to 
their  b  »nds,  but  seldom  forgive  injuries.     Un- 
der the  name  of  Macassars  they  form  the  flower 
of  the  colonial  troops  in  the  Dutch   service ; 
they  are  bold  hunters,  and  mounted    on   their 
brisk  little  horses,  drive  the   deer  through  the 
woods,  and  capture  it   with  a  lasso.     The  Al- 
foera   described   in  old    accounts   as    a    tali, 
comely  race,  of  brown  colour,  mueh  given  to 
piracy,  form  perhaps  the  most   amiable,  if  not 
the  most  civilised   part   of  the   population  of 
Celebes.     They   possess   all   the  courage,  and 
few  of  the   vices  prevailing  among  the  Buais 
and  Malays.     They  are  howi-ver  boastful  and 
bullies.     The   Bugis    have  been   the    greatest 
colonists  as  well  as  the  principal  traders  of  the 
Archipelago.     The  injfenuity  of  the  savage  and 
the'ameaity  of  the  civilised  man.  appear  united 
in  them.     They  have  received  the  Koran,  but 


not  abjured  the  praetioea  of  their  aiteient  faitk 
— the  dark  old  idoUtory  onoe  universal  m  the 
Archipelago,  Stones  and  treea,  painted  red, 
still  share  their  devotions  with  the  invisible 
{rod  of  Islam.  Women  am  treated  honorablT 
among  them — a  distinction  in  their  mannm 
not  vet  eff<iead  by  the  mahoromedan  aoeial  law. 
They  determine  many  disputna  by  single  €081* 
bat  but  never  avenge  f  hemselves  by  personal  as- 
sassination. The  Stilo  race  on  the  contrary,  huTt 
no  idea  of  puttint;  themselves  on  a  footing  witk 
their  antagonist  but  always  attack  him  in  the 
liark,  or  offguard.  Both  the  Malay  no  and  Bovii 
nations  are  maritime  and  commercial,  devot 
ed  to  speoulatious  of  gain,  animated  by  s 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  accustomed  to  distant 
and  hazardous  enterprtzes  ;  while  the  Javam^ 
on  the  contrary,  are  an  agricultural  race,  attach- 
ed to  the  soil,  of  quiet  habits  and  contented 
dispositions,  almost  entirely  unacqaainted 
with  navigation  and  foreis^n  trade,  and  little 
inclined  to  engage  in  either.  This  difTereaet 
of  character  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  by 
the  great  superiority  of  the  soil  of  Java  to  iliat 
of  the  other  two  islands. 

Amongst  the  Buicis  traders  to  the  east 
Kilwura  is  their  metropolis.  It  is  a  mere  saad 
bank,  lying  between  Ceram  Laut  and  Kisss 
and  offers  good  anchorai^e  in  both  monaoon. 
Horses  are  bought  at  Gorontoto  in  Celebes 

The  natural  wealth  of  Celebes  is  diversiM 
and  abundant.  Besides  timber  trees,  palms  d 
various  species,  ebony,  odoriferons  sanda^ 
dyewoods,  aroca,  banyan,  and  bambooa,  oAa 
forty  feet  hi^h  and  three  in  diameter,  are  foaad. 
—Bihnore,  879.  Wallace,  FoL  II.  p.  636i 
JokiCz  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.  Z.  p.  S51 
Raffles,  History  of  Java,  Vol.  L  p.  57.  "Jfr 
tmirs  I.  p.  67,263,864.  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  No-  IV ^  Septemher  1849,  p.  5SL 
Temmkinch,  Coup  (T  (EU  siir  les  Possessiem 
Neerlwn4aises,  III^  85,86,87.  John's  Indim 
Archipelago,  Vol,  I,  p- %h2' Pritchar<F^  Pk§' 
sieal  Hist,  ifanhind,  /.  45it.  (4,  Brooke^  Jtmr^ 
nals Borneo  and Celebes.Mundy  /.  43.)  Hotfet" 
dorp.  Coup  d*(Eil  sur  Java.)  Br€>ol'e,  JourmJ^ 
Borneo  and  Celebes.  Mundy,  /.  82.)  btU  Hej^ 
lyn,  Cosmography,  919. 

BUGLAB  TREE,  of  ChoU  Nagpore.  Hi 
baric,  powdered,  is  used  for  uniting  wood,  as  a 
substitute  for  glue. 

BUGLI,  Hind.     Spiraea  Lindleyana. 
BUGLAS  ISLAND,  from  Lat.   9<*  4'  to  9* 
5(y  N.  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  cental 
group  of  which  consists  of  the  islanda  Pi 
Buglas,Leyte,Samar,  Masbate,Bohal,  and 
Buglus  contains   a  considerable  number  of 
Negrito  race,  scattered  troops  of  them 
ing  almost   exclusively  the  crest   of  the 
tain  range  which  extends  throughout  tBa 
of  the  island,  a  distance  of  one  faatdred 
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twenty  miles  ;  from  them  this  island  is  also 
called  Negros.  It  is  supposed '  that  some  of 
the  same  race  oecttpy  part  of  Pahang.  They 
are  desoribed  as  polytheists,  but  are  without 
temple  or  ritual,  tbou^th  they  invoke  a  d«ify 
named  Kamburao  and  have  a  god  of  the  harvest, 
of  the  fisherman  and  hunter,  and  worship  the 
spirits  of  ancestors.  They  have  a  grotesque 
figure  of  a  god,  a  remnant  oi  fetiehism.  They 
worship  the  moon  and  stars  and  adore  the  rain- 
bow after  a  8torm« 

BUOOODYAH.   A    river  near    Rilkote  in 
AliBorah. 

BUORA.    A  town  near  Hindola  in  Bhopal. 

.    BUGELA,  HiMD.  Gynandropsis  pentaphylia. 

BUGBI,  Hind.  Cleome  rutn. 

BUGS   belong  to  the  family    Hemiptera, 

aeTeral  genera  of  which  occur  in  India*  Amongst 

Cfihen,  are  Cantuo  ocellatus,  Leptoseelis  msrgi- 

nalis,  >€allidea  Stockerins,   &c.,  he.     Of  the 

aquatic  species,  the  gigantic  Belostoma  Indicum 

attains  a  size  of  nearly  three  inches.     Some  of 

tbem  are  roost  attractive  in  color ;  a  green  one 

is  often  seen  on  leaves.   They  are  quite  inoffen- 

tive,  if  unmolested,  but  if  irritated  exhale  an 

offensive  odour. — Tennen^s  Ceylon* 

BUGS,  insects  known  as  coffee  bugahave,  iu 

icoent  years,  attracted  much  attention  from  the 

aikxiely  and  loesea  they  have  ocoasionrd  to  the 

coffee  planting  interests,  and  from  which  planters 

are  subjected  V^  great  losses,  against  whiob  seem* 

ui^ly  at  present  ifaty  have  no  means   of  pro-* 

teeting  themselves.     We  allude  here  to   the 

imva^es  of  various  animals,  the  most  destructive 

of  which  are  the  several  Coffee  bogs,  and  Mr. 

J^ietiier  of  Ceylon  recently    examined  which. 

He  tells  U8  that  coffee  was  bruaght  toOeylon  by 

the  Dutch  about  200  yean  ago»  and  the  first  re- 

indarij  worked  estaie  was  opened  in  1825,  but 

the  bug  does  not  reem  to  have  appeared  in  lar^e 

qtiantitiea  till  1846,  when,  however,  it  began  to 

spvead  with  sneb.  rapidity  that  in  1&47,  a  very 

Keneral  alarm  was  taJten  by  the  planters,  about 

tlie  aane  time  that  the  potato ,  wine  and  olive 

diBcasea  began  to  create  alarm  in  Europe.   The 

CviSbe  bug  seems  however  to  be  indigenous  in 

Oejlon,  for  the  white  bug  has  been  found  in 

drange,  guava  and  other  trees  as  also  on  beet 

iHnoi  and  other  vegetables,  and  the   brown  bug 

attaeks  the  guava,  hibiscus,  Ixora,  Justioia  and 

onuige  trees,  indeed  every  plant  and  tree  and 

ttven  the  weeds  on  a  Coffee  estate,  particularly 

Buoh  as  are  in  gardens. 

.    When  a  ooffee  tree  is  attacked  by  the  bug, 

f$.  is    deprived  of  its  sup  and  its  nourishment, 

avAiJai  the  fuui^ns  which  never  fails   to  attend 

the  bug  prevents  restoration  by  dosing  the 

lea  through  which  the  tree  breathes  and 

Bug,  he    tells    us,   exists    on  the 

to  an  incalculable  extent,— none  are 

%Hi<vcd  by  Mr.  Nietner  to  be  quite  free  from 


it.  Whole  estates  are  seen  black  with  bugs, 
f.  e.  with  the  funuus :  and,  he  asks,  *^  am  I 
wronf^  in  eayinic  that  if  there  was  no  bug  in 
Ceylon,  it  would  at  a  rough  guess  produce 
5U,(iOO  cwts.  of  ooffee  more  than  it  actually 
does."  The  value  of  this  quantity  on  the 
spot  being  about  £125,000,  this  sum  re- 
presents the  aggregate  of  the  annual  loss 
by    bug   sustained  by   the    Ceylon    planters. 

Mr.  Nietner's  observations  have  been  more 
particulnrly  confined  to  the  group  of  diatricts 
around  Peacock  hill,  but  his  list  of  'the  ene- 
mies of  the  Ooffee  tree  holds  good  in  general 
for  the  entire  Ooffee  region  of  Ceylon.  He 
tells  us,  however,  that  the  brown  and  white  bug 
and  the  black  and  white  grub,  are  the  only 
univeraal  and  important  enemies  of  the  Ooffee 
tree; and  that  the  destructitm  caused  by  ^r- 
kitieSy  LimacodeSt  Zeuzera,  Phymaiea,  SlrarliJH 
and  the  Ooffee  rat,  appear  to  be  of  a  more  li*cal 
and  occasional  nature  and  are  therefore  of  less 
importance.  There  are  three  pests  which  art» 
chief  the  white  bug,  the  bruwu  bug  aiid  the 
black  bug.. 

The  appeirance  and  disappearance  of  the 
Coffee  bug  he  tells  us  is  most  capricious.  It? 
eomes  and  goes — now  rapidly  spreading  over 
a  whole  estate,  now  confining  itself  to  a 
tingle  tree  amonast  thousands; — here,  leaving 
an  estate  in  the  course  of  a  twelve-mom  h,  there,* 
remaining  permanently*  Sometimes  spreading 
over  a  whole  estate,  sometimes  attacking  a 
single  field,  then  leaving  it  for  another  and  an* 
other.  But  the  white  hug  prefers  dry,  and  the 
brown  damp,  loralitiee,  the  latter  being  found 
moire  plentiful  in  close  ravines  and  amongst 
heavy  rotting  timbers  than  on  open  hill  sides, 
and  it  is  prnbably  to  this  predilection,  that  the 
shifting  Off  the  insect  is  attributable.  The  bug, 
of  course,  seeks  out  the  sofiest  and  most  shel- 
tered parts  of  the  tree, — the  young  shoots,  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  and  the  clusters  of 
berries* 

The  injury  done  by  the  white  bug  seems 
more  severe  than  that  from  the  brown,  but  not 
being  so  plentiful  as  the  latter,  it  is  of  lesa 
general  importance  The  white  bug  is  especial- 
ly fond  of  congregating  amongst  the  clusters  of 
berries,  which  drop  off  from  the  injury  they 
receive,  and  trees  often  lose  their  entire  crop  in 
this  manner.  The  injury  produced  by  the 
brown  bug  is  the  weakening  of  the  tree  and  is 
thus  more  general,  but  the  crop  does  not  drop 
off  altogether  nor  so  suddenly.  With  ahite 
bugs  on  an  estate  the  orop  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated •  with  brown  bugs  it  can. 

The  White  or  liealy  Bog,  is  the  Pseudococcus 
adonidum.  The  male  insect  is  of  a  dirty 
brownish  color  and  slightly  hairy.  It  is  very 
minute  (very-  much  smaller  than  the  females  ; 
only  about  half  a  line  long)  and  reaembks  ccx<^ 
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ttio  small  EphttXMtndm  or  May  fliefl.  The 
female  is  oval,  brownish-purple,  covered  with  a 
white  mealy  powder  wliich  forms  a  stiff  frioge 
at  the  margin  aud  at  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  two  setlB.  Tbe  kurvse  and  pupaa  are 
active  and  move  about.  The  insects  iu  all 
stages  of  development,  are  found  in  Ceylon,  all 
the  year  round,  chiefly  in  dry  and  hot  localities, 
oa  the  branches  of  trees  aud  on  the  roots  to 
oae  foot  under  grouBd.  Mr.  Nietner  says  it  is 
identical  with  the  species  naturalised  in  the 
Conservatories  of  Europe.  It  is  preyed  upon 
by  the  "  Sc\  mnus  rotundatus,  a  minute  beetle 
of  the  Lsfiy  bird  tribe,  of  the  size  of  pin's  head, 
black  aud  pubeaoeut.  Also,  thee  yellow  eolored 
and  common  Encyrtus  Neitneri  nnd  the  black 
colored  scarce  Chartococcus  musciformis,  two 
minute  Hymenoptera  (wasps),  only  Y'^  lonfl;^and 
the  minute  wbitish  mite  Acarus  translueens. 
Of  tbe  members  of  this  family  of  insects,  the 
Coccidse,  some,  aa  the  cochineal  and  lac-in- 
sects, are  of  great  economical  iioportanoe  ;  but 
others  as  tlie  sugar-cane  blight  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, the  Aspidiotus,  and  the  Coffee  bug,  are 
excessively  baneful  to  the  gardener  and  agri- 
oulti.rist. 

The  male  of  the  brown  or  scaly  bug,  Leea- 
nium  coffee,  is  of  a  clear  light  pinkish  brown 
colour,  slightly  hairy  and  very  pretty.  It  ia 
more  delicate  than  the  male  Faeudooocous.  The 
females  when  young  are  yellowish,  marked 
with  grey  or  light  brown  ;  and  old  individuals 
are  light  brown  with  a  dark  margin.  It  affects 
cold,  damp,  and  close  localities  8,000  fret  in 
height  and  the  propagation  as  in  the  white  bug 
is  contuiuous.  The  brown  bug  is  much  in* 
footed  with  parasites,  amongst  which  the  most 
common  are  eight  minute  Hymenoptera 
(wasps)  with  brilliant  colours,  but  a  mite,  the 
Acarus  translueens,  and  the  larva  of  the  Chilo- 
oorus  eircumdatus,  a  kind  of  Lady  bird,  also 
feed  on  the  bug.  In  the  larva  state,  the  male 
and  female  brown  bug  are  not  distinguishable. 
The  number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  female 
brown  bug,  is  about  700.  Those  of  the  white 
bug  are  ooi  so  numeroas  :  but  their  propaga- 
tion in  Ceylon  is  continuous,  throughout  the 
year,  and  this  explains  their  great  abundance 
compared  with  cold  oountries  where  the  produce 
is  one  generation  of  young  annually.  The 
brown  bug,  particularly  the  full  grown  female, 
is  dreadfully  infested  with  parasites,  which  thus 
greatly  help  the  planter.  Indeed,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  coffee,  planting  couhl  be  carried 
on  without  their  aid  iu  the  deatruotion  of  the 
bug. 

The  black  bug,  is  Lecaninm  nignun,  but  the 
female  only  is  known-  Iu  cokur  it  is  from 
yellowish  grey  to  deep  brown  and  almost  bkck 
in  age,  and  of  a  shield-like  shape.  It  occurs 
alone  but  alao  tutennixed  mib  llie  bnown  bug-^  > 


but  it  is  much  less  abundant  and  therefwa  mI 
demanding  the  planter's  attention.  Itsoeei- 
pation  of  a  coffee  or  any  other  tree,  gives  liae 
to  the  appearance  of  a  glutinous  aaochiiruc 
substance  which  has  receiveti  the  naias  ol 
Honey-dew.  This  is  either  a  aecretioa  of  lk« 
hue  or  the  extravasated  sap  which  flows  [iron 
the  wounded  tree  or  probably  a  eoDibiiiatiossf 
both.  A  fungus  or  two  fuuifi,  the  SyndAdiott 
Nietneri  and  Triposporium  Gardaeri  leem  to 
depend  on  this  for  vegetation  as  the  HonBy-det 
and  the  fungus  disappear  with  the  bug. 

Another  bug,  the  Strachia  geometries,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  but  marked  with  grey  sod 
orange  on  the  upper  side,  was  found  at  Bidolli. 
It  feeds  upon  the  juice  of  the  youag  bcrritt, 
three  per  cenL  or  more  of  which  were  said  U 
have  suffered  from  it.  It  is  allied  to  tbe  gnn 
or  fcBtid  bug,  but  though  it  may  occssiusally 
cause  destruetion,  there  is  no  fear  of  it  em 
becoming  a  serious  nuisance- 
I  One  of  the  Aphidss,  Aphis  cofea^  the  Cofo 
loose,  is  found  in  small  oommuuities  os  ik 
young  shoots  and  on  the  uudesstde  of  thekard 
of  the  eoeoannt  tree,  but  the  injuries  it  oeti* 
sious  are  insignifieant. 

Several  caterpillars,  the  Aloa  lacikeOf  tin 
Orgyia  C^lanica,  jEvpfoctis  vwguneda,^ 
Trichda  esagua,  Narma  eompersck^  the  XcM* 
codas  graoiosa  and  a  apeoiea  of  Drspana  ii» 
found  on  the  coffee  trees,  but  they  do  sot 
cause  much  injury.  Another  caterpillar,  hof 
ever,  though  fortunately  not  abundai^  the 
Zeuzera  coffeoi,  destroys  many  trees,  bodi 
young  and  old  by  eating  out  the  htaitt  h 
resembles  the  caterpillar  of  the  goatooUflf 
England  and  is  as  thick  as  a  goose  qoill  h 
generally  enters  the  tree  6''  or  \%['  from  tie 
ground,  ascending  upwards.  The  sickly  droop* 
ing  of  the  tree  marks  its  presence. 

Black  grub.  Tbe  larva  of  the  aioth  oU 
AgrosUs  ssgetum^  is  the  very  desirued«» 
'*  blaek  arub."  This  pest  is  about  aa  isA 
long  aad  is  most  abundant  from  Augaitts 
October.  The  caterpillar  lives  in  the  groai^ 
but  oomes  out  at  night  to  feed,  and  is  v*f 
common  and  inJDiioua.  They  attack  not  oa^ 
Coffee  trees,  but  all  sorts  of  TCgeUbles  w 
flowers  and  are  very  destrootive  to  gavdeas  Nt 
in  the  field,  as  they  eat  every  thing  that  is  aiti- 
fieialW  raised,  despising  grass  aud  weeds.  Ts^ 
generally  appear  only  on  certain  fields  aad  m 
not  go  over  an  estate.  The  insect  is  not  ~ 
flned  to  Ceylon  ;  ita  ravagea  are  well  kaowa  i^ 
India,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  fi 
wheru  it  injures  the  grain  and  beet  root  ei< 
In  Ceylon  it  only  attacks  young  Coffee 
gaawuig  off  the  bark  round  the  stem  j 
above  the  ground  Wh«Te  tbe  trees  am 
small,  they  are  bitten  right  off  and  tbe 
sometimes  partially  diag^  under  the  gmtt*v 
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wkie  ihe  grabs  may  easily  be  discovered  and 
dislodged.  The  damage  which  they  inflict  on 
plantaUoDS  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Nietner  lost  through  them  in 
one  seaMD,  in  certain  ^elds,  as  many  as  twenty- 
fire  per  cent,  of  the  young  trees  he  had  put 
do^o* 

The  larva  of  a  little  moth,  the  Oalleriomorpha 
lichenoides,  and  three  caterpillars  of  the  Boar- 
mia  ieaoostigmaria)  B^  Ceylanica  and  Empi- 
thecia  ooffearia,  are  found  on  coffee  tre«s  and 
other  plants,  from  September  to  December. 

The  larva  of  the  Gracillaria  Coffeifoliella 
mines  the  coffee  leaves,  it  is  very  common  but 
of  no  importance  to  the  planter. 

The  ravages  of  the  large,  well  known,  beau- 
ti/nl  locust,  the  Phymatea  punctata,  with  its 
searlet  abdomen  and  yellow  and  bronite  above, 
are  not  continuous  in  the  coffee  tree,  but  are 
oecasionally  very  annoying.  A  swarm  settled 
OB  a  field  of  one  year  old  coffee  and  gnawed 
the  bark  off  the  stems,  causing  them  to  throw 
oat  many  shoots  and  permanently  disfigured 
five  per  eent.  of  the  trees.  They  do  not  touch 
the  lilnk  grass,  Saccharum.  Konigii,  Betz.  but 
Rsem  only  to  attack  cultivated  plants  and  trees, 
it  Taugalle  they  destroyed  tobacco  plantations, 
ind  at  Matillee  in  Kandy  the  native  grain 
Wtp9  were  injured  by  these  locusts.  The  lar* 
m  and  pupae  are  as  destructive  as  tlie  perfect 
insects,  but  this  seems,  fortunately,  the  only 
ipedes  of  lomist  that  does  any  real  injury  in 
Seylon,  and  this  injury  is  in  importance  not  to 
M  compared  with  that  done  by  other  species 
a  other  countries. 

JFhUe  ^ru&.— -Under  this  name  are  included 
he  larve  of  various  Melolonthidse,  the  Cock- 
chafers of  Ceylon,  which  do  much  harm  to 
ioifee  plaotataona,  young  and  old,  by  eating 
he  roots  of  the  trees.  Mr^  J.  L.  Gordon  of 
taabodde  ooaaiders  the  white  grub  to  be  by 
IT  the  greateat  enemy  of  the  coffee  trees  which 
lie  planter  baa  to  contend  with,  as  he  never 
aew  a  single  tree  recover  after  their  attack  and 
ft  adds  that  they  had  destroyed,  at  Bambodde, 
I  two  years,  between  eight  and  ten  thousand 
•e  old  coffee  trees.  Mr,  Qordon  used  to 
f  up  the  aoil  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  and  take 
it  such  gruba  as  he  could  find. 
Weevils, — The  family  of  the  weevils  is  one 
the  most  extensive  amongst  the  beetles  and 
Ceylon,  aa  in  Europe,  many  of  its  members, 
)  mach  iigury  to  agricultural  produce.  Mr. 
ietoer  had  seen  nearly  the  whole  sweet  potato 
i^taa  edaUa)  crop  of  the  Negombo  district 
itroyed  by  one  of  them,  the  Cylas  stnrcipen- 
u  The  oommon  rice  weevil  SUophilm  orpzoB, 
another  ]uatanoe,and  one  of  the  coooanut  tree 
itioyers  of  the  Ceylon  low  country,  the  Sphm* 
fihonis  planipenuia  belongs  also  to  this 
nfy.    The  Arhines?  destructor,  a  beautiful 


green  weevil,  Mr.  Nietner  had  not  found  do  any 
injury  to  coffee  trees,  but  Mr.  J.  Rosei  of  Mattu- 
rattee  writing  to  him  says  the  misohief  they  do 
is  plentiful  and  if  they  were  as  plentiful  as  the 
bug  they  would  be  the  planters  worst  enemie84 
"  Five  or  six  acres  were  completely  covered 
with  them  and  they  consumed  almost  every 
leaf.  Year  after  year  they .  appeared  upon  the 
same  place.  One  year  they  appeared  upon  a 
neighbouring  estate  in  great  force  and  ran  over 
at  least  forty  acres.  The  same  thing  occurred 
on  three  other  estates.** 

The  Acarus  coffees  or  coffee  mite,  is  so  small 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  '*  red-spider"  of  the  hot 
houses  of  Europe.  Nearly  all  the  year  round, 
but  chiefly  from  November  to  April,  it  feeds  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  coffee  leaves  giving  them 
a  brownish  sun  burnt  appearance.  Individual 
trees  suffer  from  its  attacks,  but  the  aggregate 
damage  from  it  is  not  greats 

the  Coffee  Bat  of  Ceylon,  the  Golunda 
Elliotti,  occasionally  commits  much  damage, 
seemingly  to  get  the  bark^for  they  do  not  seem 
to  eat  the  berries.  With  their  long  sharp  in- 
cisors they  bite  off  with  great,  smoothness  the 
smaller  and  3'ounger  branches  generally  an  inch 
from  the  stein,  and  should  the  plants  be  quite 
young,  just  taken  from  the  nursery,  they  bite 
them  right  off  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  carry  them  to  their  nests  in  hollow  trees. 
They  appear  irregularly,  at  intervals,  from  the 
jungles  and  there  is  hardly  an  estate  that  docs 
not  now  and  then  receive  a  visit  from  them. 
The  Natives  of  Ceylon  say  that  their  food  in 
the  jungles  is  a  species  of  Strobilanthus,  called 
Nilu  in  Singalese,  and  th^t  the  rats  only  issue 
from  their  forest  residence  and  attaok  the  coffee 
estates  when  their  forest  food. fails. 

The  injuries  from  other  animals  are  not  se- 
rious. A  squirrel,  the  Sciurus  Layardi,  which 
eats  the  coffee  berries,  is  common  on  estates, 
the  pulp  alone  is  digestible,  and  the  coffee 
beans  are  dropped  on  logs  of  wood  and  on  the 
ground.  Jackals  and  monkeys  occasionally  do 
the  same :  this  is  called  parchment  coffee.  A 
deer  will  now  and  then  come  from  the  forest 
and  nibble  the  tops  of  the  young  trees* 

Mantis  tricolor,  Ifeitner,  the  Mantis  of  the 
ooffee  tree,  is  green,  lower  wings  reddish,  with 
large  blackish  spot  at  the  posterior  margin. 
The  female  is  1  inch  long  with  li  inch  of  an 
expanse  of  wings.  The  male  is  considerably 
smaller.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  coffee 
leaves,  in  cocoon  like  mass^,  of  f  of  an  inch 
in  length  but  drawn  out  further  at  each  end. 
As  to  the  remedies  to  all  these  plagues, 
Mr.  Nietner  tells  us  that  several  means  of 
checking  the  extension  of  the  bug  have  been 
proposed  and  tried.  Amongst  these,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  red  ant :  but  their  bites  are 
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80  fierce  tiid  painful  tliat  tlie  coottes  refused  to 
go  amongst  tbe  trees  while  the  ants  were  there. 
Bubbing  off  the  bug  by  band  has  been  tried, 
but  it  can  only  be  attempted  upon  yoting  trees 
without  crop,  and  Mr.  Nietner,  althoogb  allow- 


ing that  an  immense  quantity  of  bug  is  thus  | 
dlestroyed,  is  nevertheless  .of  opinion  that  the 
effect  is  but  trifling.  He  thinks  that  tbe  ap- 
l^ieation  of  tar  to  the  roots  is  a  good  sugges* 
tion,  althoBgh  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  hither- 
to no  iibp<»rtaoi  tnsults  have  been  achieved  by 
it.  He  adds  that  high  cultivation  seems  to 
have  the  effeet  of  throwins:  it  off.    Bot  as  the 


BUHfiffTONE, 

JetU,  in  common  wiili  that  of  the  otber  inhbH* 
ants  of  Cutch  Oandava  and  mlrd-i-Bbind, 
means  a  brave  man.  The  Bbind  of  Gntdi 
Oandava  are  of  the  TTtanzye  ditisioos.  Tb 
I  other  Bhind  tribes  reside  as  nnder, 

ding  Saloh  and  TeriUit 
HoiDOnrii  U  Tunba. 
Push,         n    Jobtti. 

JamaU*       i,   Boin. 
KUlui,       n   Up 
Kuchiki     „   KiiU. 


Pdgh, 

Of  these  Bhind  tribes,  the  Dumbld,  Jaknoi, 

^    J     ^j       ,      ,..     .-     XT«  A         Bagti  and  Doda  Murri,  have  always  beeo  dii- 
bugseemsto  A^endonlocaht^^^  ^     y^^^^  rebellions  and  pted^Ury 

does  not  look  for  any  beneficial  result  so  long    y^^^^^^^    ^he  Marri  tribe  is   considerable  mI 


TTtanzye,  at  dnran. 
Dambki,  „  LehrL 
Jakraniy    ,|      „ 
Doda  Marri,  KaJiaii. 
Mandaiiiri>  at  Rodbar. 
Bugti>  hiUa  eaatof 
Lehrat. 


as  the  physical  aspect  is  unchanged.    He  thinks 
that  if  the  open»  warm  airy  pattenas  were  culti- 
vated, which  the  experiments  on  a  large  scale, 
tried  at  Passelawa,  show  that  they  can  be,  the 
brown  bag,  whieli  is  the  great  destroyer,  would 
not  find  the  conditions  favorable  to  its  existence 
or,   perhaps^  if  estates  as  a  rule  were  made 
smaller  thafn  they  generally  are,  if  the  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  Were  counterbalsnced  by    a 
higher  system  of  cultivation,  universaHy   car-* 
lied  out,  the  bug  would  not  be  so  numerous  as 
it  now  is.    (Mr.  Ntdner*)    In  the  peninsula 
of   India,    Borer    is   a  name  given  to   the 
larva  of  certain  coleopterous  beetles,   which 
injure  coffee  trees.    There  are  two,  the  white 
aod  red  borer  and  the  ehief  of  these  is  the 
Xylotrechufl  quadripes  of  Chevrolet.  The  large 
and  rapid   introduction  of  eoffee  growing  into 
Ceylon  and  India  has  shown  that  the  plant  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  many  enemies  and 
Ignorance  of  that  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
toss.    Coffee  trees  in  Coorg,  have  also  been 
injured  by  the  rot,  a  disease  resulting  ftrom 
improper  pruning.    The  rot  attacks  and  decays 
the  centre  of  tbe  stem.  In  Ooorg  when  the  tree 
is  attacked  by  the  borer  the   leaves  become 
yellow  and    droo^.    The  insects  are    gene* 
fatly  ^bout  the  diameter  of  a  small  quill,   are 
always  'confined  to  the  wood  and  never  enter 
the  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its  work, 
passed  through  the  pupa  stage  and  is  about 
to  eseape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  by  the  females  near  the  root  of  the 
tree  end  Hbe  pupa  borers  tunnel  up  the  heart 
of  the  plant.— iV'-irtnirow  IV.  Bidie  on  Cqfee 
F^aifiing.  Siee  Coffee. 

BUG8UBIA.  A  njput  ^lan  in  Muradabad. 
!BUGTEA,  HrKD.  A  bindoo  devotee. 
BUGTI.  A  wild  Balueh  ttibe  on  the-western 
bank  ef  the  Indus  near  Shikarpore  in  the  hills 
esst  Of  Lehrat.  They  are  one  of  the  great 
Bhind  tribes,  the  number  of ^whose  branches  are 
fdrty^ilot^r.  Though  reckoned  Balooeh  they  are 
not  df  the  Brahui  stock,  and  their  traditions 
nllege  that  they  imigrsfted  ages  ago  from  Be- 
maseus  and  Aleppo.     Their  language  is  the 
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inhabit  the  eastern  portion  of  Kutch  Gundavi, 
and  a  peaceful  and  obedient  portion  of  tki 
tribe  are  in  the  hills  west  of  tbe  province  belof 
JelK  A  large  portion  are  at  Adam-Msni, « 
the  S.  £.  Frontier  of  Sindh.  The  Mtniof 
Kutch  Gandava  are  notorious  for  their  lisksi 
habits.  They  and  the  Maghasn  seem  to  bm 
emigrated  from  Mekran  to  Kutch  Gaadaiii 
at  different  periods  and  to  have  become  Jseor* 
porated  with  the  Jut  oultivators.  Tbe  Uiftaia 
are  probably  of  the  same  race  as  the  Blm^ 
though  the  two  are  deadly  enemies.  See  KehL 

BUI—?  Seemingly  from  fihoom,  Hii^ 
and  Boom,  Persian,  kmd,  nnoultivat<dl8Dtf,v 
the  earth  or  ground. 

BUI,  in  northern  India,  is  (1)  the  Orotibrii 
Burhia ;  (3)  Agathotes,  8p.y  (9)  FfancMiii 
orispa  ;  (4)  BaUota  limbaU;  (6)  Fleetnrthi 
rugosus  •  (6)  i£rua  bovii ;  (7)  Pandena  piks^ 
BUi-CHOTI,  Hind.  (1)  Amibasis  m^vk 
ra,  also  <9)  Panderia  pilose  wbich,  however,* 
idao  (S)  ^rua  bovii  are  also  called  Bui-kiba 
BUI-MUNO,  Hnn>.  and  Boi-SiBgh,  Hfl» 
Araohis  hypogea,  Linn.  Ground  nut. 

BUI  MAD  A  RAN,  Hind.  Achmea  nt 
folium,  Artemisia  Indiea. 

BUHADUR,  Hind.  Pans.  Inlndi8,sfliil» 
medan  title,  as  Sir  Salar  Jung  Babadnr,  &.fi 
S.  I.  it  is  the  second  titular  honor  coniif 
after  Jung. 

BUHADOOR^KHETL,  A  town  in  the* 
tviot  of  Kohat,  which  has  salt  mines  near  it 
BUHI,  Hind.  A  day-book  a  ledger,  a 
gister. 

BUra-KHATA,  Hind.     AmerdiaBt^t 
book — ^Buhi-putwari,    a  village 
register. 
BUHIRA,  BvKo.    TermiriaKa  nfMet. 
BUHOOARl,  B«NG.  Cordia  rayxa ;  C 
folia. 

BUHOW.    A  tribe  lying  south  of  K 
they  are  Kttle  re-claimed  from  barbarism, 
by  hindu  or  mahomedan  conquerors. 

BUHBSTONB,  A  quarttose  rode  otm 
cellules,  used  for  grinding  wheat. 
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BcramNQ  stones; 


BUHRUPU,  HIND.  Lit  Many  faced  from.  |  flowing  over  and  ^fering  sadimentary  roeka : 
Biiao,  maaj;    rapa,  oonnteBanoe  ;    they  are    aad  the  part  to  ita  eaat»  in*  the  province  of  Hi(-> 

J 1 l*_  ilA«  ll  1  »  • 


miaiiGi  and  singera  in  northern  India,  many  are 
BBahoiiiedans. 

WW^  HiNP.     A  brid^ ;  Bridal  feea  given 

to  a  zemiadar  by  a  lyot  on^the  marriage  of  the 

jjot'tf  daufchter, 

BUHURA,  Beng.  Terminalia  Molucoana. 

BUILDING  :8iONES.     In  the   aoutb  of 

India,  and  in  the  peninanla  of  India  generally, 


derabad  is  a  vast  plutonio  out^burat  of  granite. 
On  the  south  of  this  granite  and  volcanic  rock, 
bad  been  another  estuary,  extending  in  latitude 
from  North  oi  Madras  to  the  Kisinah,  and  in 
longitude  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  up  the  Kistna 
apd  Peimar  to  the  sources  of  the  Gotpurbah 
and  Malpurbah^  and  it  is  now  filled  with  dia* 
tortedy  broken,  upraised  limestone,  blue  slate 


nearly  all  the  most  ancient  buildiogs  remaining,    and  sandstonea,  from  near  Curcumbarry,  Tar- 
are  built  of  stone,  while  the  edifices  of  the  paat    puttry,  Cuddapah,  Kurnool  to  Kaludghee  and 

Belgaum.  To  the  South  of  that  narrow  gulf  ia 


five  hundred   yeara,  comprisiog  some  of  the 
most  stupendooa  piles,  are  of  brick*    The  great 
lehKioua  institutiona  of  Sri  Sailam  in  Cuddapab, 
at  CoBJeveram»  Chellambrafn,  Srirangam»   the 
lempka  at  Taiijore,  Gangondaram  and  Tribbu- 
vanam,  the  rnins  at  B^anagar,  Bijapore,  Gogi, 
aod  Gulburgah,  the  pagoda  ai  Leepichi  in  the 
Bellary  and  that  at  Tarpatri  in  tbe  Guddapah 
diitricty  are  monumenta  of  ancient  hindoo  and 
mahomedan  art.    Thoae  connected  with  archi* 
teotnre,  aonlpture    and  painting,  ealled  into 
Wing  by  the  exigencies  of  religion,  always  the 
best  stimulus  to  works  of  design*  have  suffered 
more  from   aaotarian  zeal  than  the  ravages  of 
time,  but  they   are  widely  scattered   over  the 
kngth  and  bi«adth  of  the  land*     Sculptured 
stones,  fortificaiions,    teanples    and  works  of 
irrigation,  are  found  in  every  direction,  and  not 
only  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  science 
and  eiviliEation    at  various  periods,  but  throw 
a  valuable  light  on   this  and  other  aubjeota  of 
inquiry. 

At  a  pisriod   geologically  recent  the  present 
peaiaaala  of   India  waa  a  triangular  island 
bounded  on  eaoh  aide  by  tbe  eastern   and  wea- 
tarn  ghata,  converging  to  Gape  Gomorin^  while 
fhe  base  of  the  triangle  was  formed  by  the 
i^yndhya   moan  tain   range  from  which,  an  ir- 
^iISolUm  apar,  forming  the  Aravalli  mountains, 
xtenda  northwards,   while  between  the  nor- 
lieni  shore  of  this  island  and  a  hiJly^onntiy 
iiiek  ia  now   the  Himalaya  mountaiasi  ran  a 
irrow  ocean   strait.    The  bed  of  thk  strait 
N)ame  ooverad   with  debris,  from  the  adjacent 
iimalaya  on  its  northern  shore  and  with  this 
ibria  beenae-  entombed  many  and  varioua  ani- 
al  remains.     All  that  ocean  strait  has  since 
no  npheavedy  and  forms  now  the  plaina  of 
(Ka»with  the  long.nearly  level«valleyain  which 
w  file  Qanges  and  the  Indus,,  and  has  brought 
wm  ik%  many  sedimentary  rooks,  aandatones 
d  .Kmestonas  which  had  been  forming  from 
ior  wgfm.     Another  sea  bad  existed  near  Nag- 
M  westwards  towards  EUiohpore  and  eaalerly 
nsds  the  sfflueata  of  the  Qodavery,  where 
istoBSS  and  foaaila  and  coal  ocour*    That 
ft  of  ths  asBira  of  the  aarieai  lalasd  now 
iniag  the  Miovinoeiof  Anmngahad  ia  a  great 


the  great  granite  tract  of  Bellary  and  Mysore 
succeeded  further  south  about  Trichinopoly  and 
Madura  with  other  limestone  beds,  both  foasili- 
ferotts  and  non-fossiliCeroua  and  it  is  from  these 
volcanic  plutonic  and  aqueous  rocka  that  build- 
ing stones  are  drawn. 

ZaieriU  rock,  a  clay  iron  ore,  seems  peculiar 
to  India.     It  covers  the  western  eoaat  almost 
continuously,  and  for  the  most  part  up  to  the 
very   foot  of  the  ghauts,   from^  near  Bombay 
to   Ceyk>n«     It  ia   found    in  detached    beds 
along    the    Coromandel  coa9t,  near  Madraa 
and  Nellore,   Bajahmundiy  and  Samuloottah, 
extending  into  Cuttack.    It  caps  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  eastern  and   western  ghauta^ 
and  some   of  the  isolated  peaks  in  the  table 
land  in  the  interior,  and  it  covers  all  the  country 
around  Beder.    It   occuu   in   the    Souther^ 
Mahratta  Country,  Mysore,  Salem,  Goimbatorei 
South  Arcot,  the  Carnatic,  and  Tanjore  :  it  is 
found  iu  Berar^near  Qomraoti,  in  Malwa,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Bengal  and  Ceylon.    *  It  fringes 
the  shores  of  Burmah,  Malacca,  and  Siam^  and 
appears  on  the  coast  of  Singapore  and  Sumatra.. 
It  is  found  in  boulders  and  rolled  roaases  all 
along  the  Malabar  Coast  from  Bombay   north 
to  Gogo  in  the  Gulf  of  (>amb4y>  beyond  the  re< 
gion  of  tbe  formation  itself     Pieoea  of  it  have 
been  met  with  three  hundred  feet  under  the 
surface^  in    the  blue   clay  beds   at    Calcutta, 
as  also   in    similar   beds  of    lesser  thickness 
in  Bombay,  and  close  by  Cambay   and   Kur* 
rachee :  so  that  the  formation  at  one  time  was- 
probably  much  more  extensive  than  at  present. 
Its  colour  ia  of  a  red  irony  or  brickdust  hue, 
aometimes    deepened    into  dark  red.    It   ia 
marked  with  whitish  stains,  and  is  occasional* 
ly  cellular  or.  perforated  with  tubiform  holea* 
It  rarely  if  ever  containa  either  crystals  or  or* 
ganic  lemaina,  is  never  stratified  or  columnar, 
and  generally  spsead3  out  in  vaataheeta  on  the 
surface  of  the  plutonic  or  volcanic  rocks.  When 
the  upper  aurface  is  cleared  e^ay,  the  rock  be* 
low  ia  found  soft  and  eaaily  cut  into  blocks  of 
any  form.    It  qnickly  hardene  and  dackena  in^ 
hue  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  ia  not.  at  all 
liable  is  decompoaition   or  injory  fromtho 


Biaie  cmt-Dimt  of  trap*r«ek  in  many  phcea   weather.    The  Aisads  Inqn^i^n  at  Goa  is 
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built  of  it,  St.  Mary's  Gburch,  Madras,  and 
also  the  old  fortress  of  Malacca. — Newhold. 
Asiatic  TraTisacHons, 

Tra-p'Tuffa. — A  curious  variety  of  trap-tufFa 
sometimes  white,  sometimes  greenish  or  purple, 
found  in  Bombay  and  many  other  parts  of 
India,  resembles  laterite  in  the  quality  of  being 
easily  cut  when  raised,  afterwards  hardening  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  building- 
stone,  and  suits  well  for  basins,  troughs,  and 
aqueducts  :  it  is  not  very  extensively  employed. 

Littoral-concrete  is  a  variety  of  rock  which 
lias  i^ot  hitherto  found  a  specific  place  iu 
geological  catalogues  :  the  name  has  been  con- 
ferred on  it  from  its  being  invariably  found 
close  by  the  sea-shore,  and  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  artificial  stone  formed  by  the  cementa- 
tion of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  coarse  material, 
by  lime-water  or  mortar.  It  is  composed  of 
the  material  prevailing  on  the  shores — of  shells, 
sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  and  varies  in  its 
character,  with  the  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,— being  micaceous  towards  Cochin  and 
Tellicherry,  from  the  quantity  of  sand  and  other 
nodules  from  the  granite  and  gneiss ;  gravelly 
to  the  north  of  Bombay,  and  around  it,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  shells. 
Sir  Erskine  Ferry  states  that  this  strange 
variety  of  rock  is  to  be  fbund  all  along  the 
Himalayas,  and  pr&vails  extensively  in  ^uth- 
era  India.  We  have  not  observed  it  mentioned 
by  any  geologist,  but  have  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  Sir  Erskine  Ferry's  statement. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  regions 
vhere  rains  abound.  Along  the  shores  of 
8ind,  Arabia,  and  tbe  Eed  Sea,  though  the 
material  composing  it  is  abundant  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  exists  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  it  is  nowhere  cemented  into  stone.  Even 
liere,  indeed,  the  cementation  is  far  from  iuvaii- 
able  :  in  one  part  of  the  esplanade  we  have 
loose  sand  on  the  surface,  and  concrete  beneath : 
at  another,  sand  or  concrete,  as  the  case  may 
be,  form  the  surface  throughout  to  the  rock : 
and  in  a  recent  excavation,  concrete  was  found 
for  the  first  twenty  feet,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
foe  sand  perfectly  loose.  It  is  frequently 
found  to  rest — as,  for  example,  at  Sewree  and 
Mahim— on  a  bed  of  blue  clay  filled  with 
kunkur  and  mangrove  roots,  offering  evidence 
of  a  depression  from  the  time  the  mangroves 
grew  at  high-water  mark,  so  as  to  permit  the 
gravel  deposit  to  accumulate.  The  whole  must 
then  have  been  raised  by  a  second  upheaval  to 
its  present  level.  The  principal  quarries  of 
these  are  at  Yersova,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Bombay^  where  the  shore  is  sheltered 
by  a  vast  dyke  of  basalt  formerly  submerged. 

The  sand,  which  seldom  extends  more  than 
a  few  inches  dowhjis  first  removed,  and  the  rock 
|s  smoothed  on  the  surface.    A  space  about 


twelve  feet  each  way  is  next  divided  into  slab 
one  foot  square,— the  grooves   between  thea 
being  cut  with  a  light  fiat-pointed  single  blad- 
ed  pick.    These  are  raised   succesaivelj  by  t 
tool  something  between  an  adse  and  a  maitodc, 
a  single  stroke  of  which  is  in  general  sufficieBt 
for  the  detachment  of  each  from  its  bed.     The 
blocks  thus  cut  out  and  raised  being  throws 
aside,  the  bed  is  once  more  smoothed,  and  the 
operation  resumed  till  the  pit  reaches  the  dep& 
of  six  or  eight  feet,  when,  it  being   no    loi^ 
convenient  to  remove  the  stones  by  band  or 
basket,  a  new  pit  is  cut.  This  variety  of  build- 
ing material  is  brought  in  vast  quantities  to 
Bombay  where  a  large  portion  of  the  natbt 
house  are  built  of  it.    It  is  not  yery   atroBg, 
but  with  the  admirable  cement  employed  viik 
such  lavish  hand,  it  makes  a  good  and 
mical  wall. 

Trap, — In  the  Deccan  the  most 
structures  are  raised  and  carved  from  trap^ 
with  a  delicacy  and  correctness  quite  astonishing. 
The  favourite  material  for  the  over  ground  tomb- 
stone, is  basalt,  and,  after  many  hundred  yena^ 
the  Arabic  letters,  carved  in  relief,  are  as  sharp 
as  on  the  day  they  were  first  cut.  The  vauhi 
and  domes  of  tombs  and  temples  are  comnioiily 
bolted  with  iron  from  top  to  bottom^  and  ii 
many  cases,  instead  of  scaffolding,  the  simotine 
is  surrounded  with  a  rough  wall,  ten  or  tves^ 
feet  off,  the  interval  between  being  filled  sp 
with  earth  :  a  long  inclined  plane  serves  far 
raising  the  stones.  A  magnificent  stmetare  d 
this  sort,  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Gwalior  prineBi^ 
has  stood  half  finished  near  Poena  since  the  eaiiy 
part  of  this  century,  and  here  native  arehite^ 
ture  may  be  seen  in  perfection  in  all  stages  sf 
advancement.  The  only  building  materials 
the  Bombay  presidency,  beside  that  already  ds\ 
scribed,  consist  of  greenstone,  trap,  and  a  fa 
grained  variety  of  nummulite  like  Batboolil^ 
— oalled,  from  the  name  of  the  place  whence  ft 


comes,  Porebunder  stone. 


Bricks   are    largely  used,  all   over    ladi^ 
laterite,  clay  and  in  the  Manritius  stone 
slabs  of  coral  rook.    In  many  parts  of 
wattle- work  is  in  use. 

Since  the  Indian  railroads  were  eon 
with  their  great  spanning  bridges,  the 
of  all  their  neighbourhoods  have  been 
utilized  and  buildings  formed  of   the 
stones,  granites,  lime-stones    and  aam 
are  now  everywhere  to  be  seen.     Ti 
the  great  volcanic  distcict  of  the  Deeoan, 
various  kinds   of  greenstone  are  iargelj 
On  the  blue  slate  formation,  along  the  valli 
the  Kistpah  and  Tiimbndra,  and  on  the  eoi 
limestone  formation  on  each  side  of  these  n 
houses  have  ever  been  formed  from  these 
rials,  but  the  favourite  rock    for 
purposes  in  the  baddbist  and  hiadn  teaiplas 
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peoifliular  India  is  the  dark  basaltte  greenstone, 

often,  from  its  high  polish,  called  black  marble. 

Id  an  ancient  nnderground  temple  at  Bejapore 

this  basalt  is  alone  employed.     The  brahmini- 

eal  and  buddbist  caves  of  Ellora  and  Adjunta 

and  the  smaller  caves  at  Mominabad  are  exca- 

vAted  out  of  the  greenstone  and   greenstone 

amygdaloid.     At  Ellora  they  are  about  twenty 

in  number,  in  the  face  of  the  mountain,  almost 

scarped  as  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  theGodavery; 

n  similar  number  are  at    Adjunta  in  a  ravine 

near  the  scarped  ghats  overlooking    Khandesh. 

Those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawady  near 

Prone  look  on  the  river.     Large  quantities  of 

the  whitish  yellow  Poreebnnder  stone  are  now 

brought  into  Bombay.  In  Madras  and  Calcutta, 

and  in  India   generally,  brick  is   the  ordinary 

building  material.  In  the  whole  of  Burmah  and 

the  Tenasserim  provinces,   the  houses  are  built 

of  wooden  planks  with  shingled  roofs. 

Of  the  rocks  of  aqueous  origin,  the  sandstones, 
slates  and  limestones,  the  whole  of  the  valley 
of  the  Kistnah  and  great  parts  of  the  valleys 
ofitsafflaentsthe  Gutpurbah,  Malpurba,  Bliee- 
na,  Tunga,  Bboodra  and  Tumbudra,  and  much 
of  the  valley  of  the  Godavery  and  of  the  valleys 
of  its  northern  a£9uents,  have  limestone,  clay 
elate  and  sandstone  rocks,  and  the  houses  and 
more  ezteneive  buildings  are  all  built  of  these. 
The  limestone  of  Rurnool,  westward  to  the 
Bheemah  is  an  excellent  building  material, 

The  whole  of  the  Kymore  range  in  Shahabad 
IS  described  aa  of  mountain  limestone  which  also 
shows  itself  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Sone  as 
far  at  least  aa  Mungeysur  peak  in  Mirzapnr, 
and  it  eropa  up  at  Bhotas  forming  a  sloping 
base  to  the  precipitous  sandstone  rock.  Below 
the  mountain  limestone  is  one  of  a  plush  grey 
colour  mixed  with  occasional  crystals  of  calc 
spar  ;  this,  like  the  Kumool  stone,  is  admirably 
aaited  for  lithography.  Below  the  latter,  in 
Kymore  is  a  limestone  of  a  hard  tenacious  al- 
most indeatructible  composition  admirably 
nited  for  building, 

M.  B.  Bingham  adds  the  following  remarks 
m  tiie  aand-atones  of  the  Kymore  range,  whitUx 
bave  a  higb  commercial  value  at  Ohunar  and 
Unsapore  being  used  as  flagstones,  and  for  oma* 
■ental  pnrpoaea.  The  stones  at  those,  places  owe 
keir  advantages  to  the  proximity  of  the  Ganges, 
rhieh  affords  an  easy  river  carriage  ;  otherwise 
key  are  the  worst  and  most  destructible  des* 
ription  of  atone  in  the  range.  The  millstones 
f  Chynepore,  Sasseram,  and  Tilowthoo 
perhaps-  also  AekbarporeV  are  famous,  bat 
mal  tdwaya  be  dear  in  a  distant  market  for 
tat  of  TiTer  carriage.  The  Boane  causeway 
id  the  Koylwan  railway  bridge  are  built  of  the 
aandatone  of  Sasseram^  little  quantities  are 
in  tbe  higher  portions  of  the  range  to* 
mda   Bobtaa^    Tbe  btot  stoile,  while  easily 
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workable,  is  almost  as  hard  as  granite,  and  may 
be  had  of  any  colour,  white,  crystalline,  bltte» 
grey,  and  all  shades  to  a  dark  red. 

Flexible  aandstone,  is  found  at  Ulwar,  Jhend 
and  Jubbulpore. 

At  the  Panjab  exhibition  held  at  Lahore 
there  was  a  good  collection  of  building  mate- 
rials from  Sahi  Balabgarh,  in  the  Delhi  district, 
including  the  red,  the^spotted,  and  the  light  co- 
lored sandstone,  so  much  used  in  the  large  build- 
ings of  Upper  Hindustan ;  and  from  the  same 
place  were  polished  blocks  of  white  marble,  and 
of  a  pretty  dappled  gray  marble  called  Naruaul 
marble,  which  last  was  exhibited  from  the 
Hissar  district. 

From  the  Kangra  district  there  were  grey 
limestone,  sandstone  of  two  sorts,  both  good 
for  building,  and  granite.  Some  nice  workable 
sandstone  sent  from  Madhopore,  must  come 
from  the  hills,  above  that  place.  Prom  Kashi 
mir  there  was  some  black  marble  and  some  po- 
lished slabs  of  serpentine,  which  is  found  at 
Tashgam  in  little  Thibet.  The  Salt  range 
Jhilam  and  Shafapur  districts  possess  good 
building  stones,  sandstone  an<l  calcareous  sandn 
stone ;  from  Jhilam  were  specimens  of  marble 
which  might  become  useful  for  building,  with 
gypsum  or  alabaster  of  the  same  hills. 

BUIN,  Hind,  of  Kashmir,  Flatanus  orien* 
talis.     See  Bonin, 

BUI8,  Fr.  Boxwood. 

BIJI8 T,  Dr.  George,  l.  l.  d.,  a  voluroinoua 
writer  on  general  and  scientific  subjects.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  well  known  in  Fifeshire 
and  long  intimately  eonaected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews*  Tho  son  of  a  Parish 
minister,  there  be  studied.  He  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Scotch  Church,  though 
he  did  not  exercise  his  gifts  in  that  res- 
pect more  than  once  or  twice.  At  College 
he  distinguished  himself  by  bis  attainments 
in  the  mathematical  and  natural  soiences» 
and  successfully  pursued  the  then  rising 
study  of  geology.  He  gained  the  High*" 
land  Society'a  prise  of  fifty  guineas  for  his 
survey  of  Perthshire^  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  to  literature  and  science.  In  1 839  he 
successively  conducted  four  provineisl  newspa- 
pers, and  as  editor  of  the  Fifithire  Journal 
obtained  a  high  local  reputation.  In  1840  he 
was  selected  as  editor  of  the  Bombay  TimeB^ 
succeeding  Dr.  Brennan  whose  career  was  cut 
short  by  cholera  in  1839|  a  year  after  the 
establishment  of  the  paper.  From  1840  to 
1857,  Br.  Buist  continued  to  edit  the  journal 
with  the  exception  of  two  intervals  of  absence 
to  Europe,  when  his  own  University  conferred 
on  him  the  well  deserved  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  The  ability  with  which  he  conducted  it 
secured  for  the  Bombay  Times  not  only  a  large 
circulation  but  great  weight  in  England,    m 
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pttbliihed  ta  Overland  Sammary  by  every  mail 
i^hich  reached  a  eircttlation  of  3,000.  As 
Editor  of  a  Bombay  paper,  during  the  stormy 
periods  of  the  Affghan,  Sipd  and  Sikh  wars,  as  a 
vigoroos  aud  forcible  writer  who  hated  dis- 
honesty and  rushed  to  a  contest  with  what  he 
believed  to  be  error  sometiipes  too  vigorously, 
Dr.  Buist  was  engaged  in  many  bitter  contro- 
versies in  his  day.  In  1858  he  waa  appointed 
one  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners  of  Bombay, 
and  in  1859,  went  to  Allahabad  to  succeed  the 
late  Mr,  Longden  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  Press.  It  was  as  a  scientific  man 
t)ipt  Dr.  Buist  most  desired  to  be  known.  To 
all  the  scientific  journals  of  India  he  was  a 
voluminous  contributor.  lu  the  reports  of  the 
British  Associfttion,  and  in  the  transactions  of 
many  of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  Societies, 
his  papers  are  to  be  frequently  found.  As  a 
meteorologist,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  Physical 
Geography  generally,  he  waa  equalled  by  none 
in  India,  surpassed  by  few  in  Britain.  His 
whole  career  in  Bombay  was  distinguished  by 
benevolence,  sometimes  profuse.  The  Industrial 
School  there  was  his  creation*  He  died  at 
Calcutta  on  the  1st  October  18'—?  The  follow- 
ing  were  his  separate  contributiona  to  scientific 
literature,  Author  of  Manual  of  Phyaical  Re- 
aearch:  Report  of  Meteorological  Observations  at 
Bombay  in  1842  &  1844,  L  Vol.— On  the  salt- 
ness  of  the  Red  Sea,  Bom.  Geo,  Tram,  Vol. 
IX.  p.  39. — Catalogue  of  remarkable  hail- 
storms in  India,  Ibid^  p.  184,  Bep.  Brit.  Ast^ 
•J  850. — Notice  of  remarkable  meteors  in  India. 
Bom.  Qeo.  Tram,  VoL  IX,  p.  IW,  Rep.  Brit, 
A$s>  1849  &  1852.— Outline  of  the  opera, 
iions  of  the  British  troops  in  Sind  and  Aff- 
ghanistan,  Bombay,  1848,  1  Vol.  8vo— Annals 
of  IndiH,  for  1848-49.  B<mha$f,  1849,  1  Vol. 
S  vo.— On  floods  in  India,  in  1849,,  Edin.  Phil. 
Jl.  (Jameson's)  1861,  Vol.  II.  p.  62.— On  the 
jmerustrations  of  steam  pipes  and  boilers  in 
marine  engines -'occasional  deposits  of  dec* 
trotype  copper,  BL  As  Tram,  1850 — On 
the  evidence  of  the  general  upheaval  and  de- 
pression around  the  aea  shores  of  India  and 
Northern  Europe,  Ibid,  18dl,  &^rt.  Ph.  Jl. 
:i85l,  Btm.  Oeo,  Traru.  Reports,  1850<51  • 
fi^.Bri.  As.  1851  ;  Geology  of  Perthshire, 
Frke  Essay  of  the  Highland  Society,  1888  ; 
(See  Lyeirs  Pvinciples.  of  Geology,  4th  and 
BiibsequQnt  editiona;  Reports  of  the  Pife» 
aktre  Literary  Society  and  London  Naturalist 
l^^d.  Oil  the  aneroid  aa  a  swey  insim- 
jacat  in  India,  L&n.  Qw,  Trans.  1851.-f^n 
the  viaible  appearance  of  the  seaaona  in  west- 
ern India,  without  referenio^  to  inatrumeDtad 
observation,  U^.  Bril.  Ass,  1861.  Desul- 
tory remarks  on  the  Oriental  Sculptures  on  the 
Bunie  stones  of  Scotland,  Bom.  Ass.  Trans. 
Vol.  n.  p.  4$;    Bl.  As,   Trans.  1851.— On 
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gates,  and  wire  fences  for  gaidans  sal  a»< 
pounds  in  India,   Mom.  Affri.  Trims.  ISU 
^On  a  cheap  form  of  a  thraabiuR  miUenploy|Bd 
in   England   and  well  suited   for  India,  iUi 
*-0n  the  various  methods  of  graftiag  jooBg 
and  full  grown    trees»  /6id.  1819  and  18M. 
Bombay   Times.  Nov*   1849.— On  areidaii 
the  vicinity  of  hospiula,  for  the  use  of  coant 
escents,  Ind,  JL   of  Med,  Sc,  1846,  p.  lU. 
—on  the  various  forms  of  windmills  in  ukIi 
Europe  and  Egypt,   with  w«ter-raiting  w- 
chines  made  use  of  in  the  East,  withnuiacRW 
illustrationa,    Bwnbay,   1848,  folio.— Oa  tb 
connection  betwixt  OrienUl  and  ScaBdiotni* 
antiquities,    Bl  As.    Trans.    U«.— Os  tkd 
voloanoea,   volcanic  phenomena,  hot  spriaWi 
&c.  betwixt  the  line  and  32""  N.'  jBosi.  6«» 
Trans.  1852,  Vol.  X.— On    the  GcoloRf  rf 
Bombay  and  the  adjoining  islanda.— iW,  H 
Buisfs  Catalogue, 

BUITBNZORG,  near  Batavia,  is  forty  ftp 
lish  miles  inland,  five  hundred  feet  abow 
sea  with  high  hills  around,  here  thun 
occur  between  4  P-  M.  and  8  P.  IL— - 
Physical  Geography,  p.  142. 

BU IT-8  AGUNTANG-GUNTANG, 
written  Bukit-Sagun  tang-Gun  tang  a  moati 
in  Palembangy  now  known  by  the  name 
Se-BnnUngy  from  iU  aite,  the  Malay  nee 
grated. 

BUJ,  Qoz.  Hind.    Cork. 

BUJ,  UiND.  Aoorus  calamua. 

BUJAN,  a  river  near  Dooblana  ia  KotaL 

BUJI  BABBAR,  Himd.     Eriophonua 
mosum. 

BUJLO,  Hind.  Oreoserta  lanuginosa. 

BUJRA,  Hind.  Cleomellnita. 

BUJJERBHANGP  Also  TutunP 
Tobacco. 

BUJOOR,  Bbno.  Corypha  elata. 

BUJBA,  Bbno.    Penicillaria  apicata, 
rush  or  Spiked  Millet. 

BUJUR  AYI,  Tbl.  a  kind  of  fern,  fooad 
MasuUpatam. 

BUJ  RA,  is  a  large  and  oommodious, 
generally  eombrous  and  sluggish,  boat, 
more  pretensions  to  comfort  than  speed,  a 
used    for    joonieya  up    tka     Ganges^ 
Bndgerow. 

BUK,  Bbno.    Agati  grandiflara. 

BUK,  Hind.    Land  recovered  by  tbt 
oeasion  of  a  river. 

BUK  A,  Bbng.  8aF8«  Agidi  gnmdifloia 
of  Goronilla  grandiflonu 

BU  KALAMUN.  Ait^B.  ObaiaaleoB. 

BUKAMPADARUKA,  Sans.  Goidia 

BUKAN,  HiiiD.  EoKpto  ereoU,  also 
nodiflora. 

BUKAYARl    JIYADHA,   Bbfo.  Af 
n»via.— Gaie^. 

BUKBUR,  Ar.  Cathartocarpua  t 
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BUKAtOlT,  AtdO  fialaid^  ^sus.  Hind.  [  est  Jptesqne  eompatable  a  Moo1taii.>^2b(^«  Xa^ 


Melia  Bempervirens. 
BUKBUIU  JUkB.  Frait  of  Cattta  fistula. 
BUKOHI,  Hind.  Conyza  anthelmintica.— 

BUKHT  TJN-NASB,    Arab.    Nabonassar. 
BUKHO,  the  Karen  priest  and  physiciaD^  he 
bas  consideitiMe  inflaence.  See  Karen* 
BUKHTIYARI.     See  BakhtyaH  $  Knrdis- 

tan. 

BUKHtTR,  Abab.    Zncense  or  fumigation, 

BUKI,  HiVD.     Eqnisetum  debile. 

BUKIT  GADO^^G,  a  locality  in  the  Malac- 
ca district  occupied  by  the  Jakun  race.  See 
Jakun. 

BUKIT-SAGUNTANG-GUNTANG.  See 
Bait  8af(iuitai>g  Guntanir.    Johore. 

BUKKAPU  CHETTU,  Tbl.  or  Bakamu 
cliakka.     Gtesalpinia  aappan,  L. 

BUKKUM,  Bbkg.  Hind.  Sapan^wood 
Bttkkum  wood.   See  Cessalpinia*  Byes. 

BUKKUN,  Max.    Melia  bukain. 

BUKKU&.  A  fortified  island  in  the  Indas 
river.  It  b  in  the  centre  of  the  atreaoi)  neat- 
ly opposite  the  town  of  Bori  aod  on  the  wes- 
tern bank  is  Sukkiur,  now  called  Victoria 
on  the  Indus.  Near  these  places  ia  the  site 
of  Arore,  or  Alore,  the  capital  of  Sinde  in 
lemote  antiquity  t  but  a  bridge  oter  the  stream 
which  branched  fh>m  the  Indus,  near  Dura,  is 
ahnost  the  sole  vestige  of  this  capital  of  the 
Sogdi  of  Alexander*  On  its  site^  the  shepherds 
of  the  desert  have  established  an  extensive 
hamlet ;  it  is  plated  on  a  ridge  of  siliceous 
rock,  seven  mil^  east  of  the  insular  Bukkur 
and  free  from  the  inundations  of  the  Indus. 
The  Boda  tribe,  a  powerful  branch  of  the  Pra* 
laara  race,  has  ruled  in  these  countries  frooQ 


they  were  lords  of  Omrasoomra  in  which  divi- 
sion was  Arore.  According  to  Burton,  how- 
ever, the  aite^of  Arore  is  four  miles  Beat  of  the 
indns  at  Sukktir  amid  Bori.  Sehl  and  his 
eapital  were  known  to  Abul  Fa^il,  though  he 
was  ignorant  of  ita  position,  which  he  iransfer- 
ImL  (o  Debeti,  -or  Bewuli  the  modem  Tatta. 
Ehis  indefaligable  historian  thus  describes  it, 
**  In  ancient  umes  there  lived  a  raja  named 
Behria  (Sehl),  whose  capital  was  Alore,  and  his 
domittiona  extended  north  to  Cashmere  and 
KMith  to  the  *^  ocean."  Sehl,  or  Sebt)  became 
I  titular  appellation  of  the  country,  its  princes, 
md  ita  inhabitauts,  the  Sehrai. 

Alore  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  tlie 
dngdom  of  Sigertia,  conquered  by  Menander 
ff  Bactria.  Ibn  Haokul,  the  Arabian  geogra- 
pher, mentions  it :  but  a  supetfluous  point  in 
Mtinghas  changed  Arore  into  Aeore,  or  Asonr, 
IS  tranalated  by  Sir  W.  Ouseley.  D'Anville 
BCtttions  ity  but,  in  ignorance  of  its  position, 
prating  Abulfeda,  says,  in  grandeur  ''  Azour 


jastkan,  VoL  L  p.  42.  Burtbn^a  Scinde,  Vol*  /. 
p.  166.  Postan'i  Pers,  Obaerv.,  p»  8d. 

fiUKOLI,  Uilnb.  A  green  eaterpiBar^ 
destructive  of  rice  ctDps.^— ^^. 

BUKSHI,  HtHD.  Pbbs.  PromBukhshi- 
dan  Pi^KS.  to  pay  )  a  commander  of  a  division  of 
troops.  A  paymaster  with  the  duty  of  inspec- 
tion and  audit.    See  Bakbah. 

BUKUL^  Bsiia.  Mak.     Mimusops  ele^gL 

BUL.  Sansc.  force,  strength,  pronounced  in 
Hind  :  Bal,  also  mi^mi.     See  Bal. 

BULAHUR,  Hind,  also  buladhur,  froin 
bullana,  to  call )  a  -village  servant  in  Allahabad 
district,  aerving  as  a  gtiide  or  messenger. — Mli 

BULAK,  the  Latopolls  of  the  ancient 
Greeks^  is  at  present,  a  very  considerable  towni 
and  the  port  of  Cairo. — Niehuhr'e  Travels,  Vol, 
L  p,  dSi 

BULARATIy  a  name  of  Indra  as  this  des-^ 
troyer  of  the  fi^ants. 

BULAT,  Bens.  Phaseolus  mungOi— ZiTin. 

BULBABSI,  a  Kurd  race,  composed  of  the' 
following  tribes : — 

Kahaiz,  the  reigning  family^  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  persons ;  9.  Manroor  ;  8;' 
Mamash  ;  4.  ?iran  ;  5.  Rumtuook  ;  6.  Sinn 
and  Taafah,  who  together  make  one  tribe.  The 
dhiefs  of  tribes  are  called  Muzsin.  Each  chief' 
has  a  certain  number  of  thieves,  who  rob  foif 
him  ;  and  his  tribe  makes  him  voluntary  gifta 
of  provisions.  ITiese  are  Ms  only  revenues.  The' 
price  of  blood  atnong  the  Bubassi  is  twenty -two' 
oien,  but  it  may  be  made  up  in  other- effects/ 
to  which  often  a  nominal  value  is  attached^ 
more  than  twice  the  real  amontit,  when  the 
affair  is  to  be  compounded  amicably.  Their ' 
only  laws  are  the  usages  el  the  tribe,  and  these 


leicote  anti^nity,  and,  to  a  very  late  period,    are  administered   by  the  chief,  assisted  by  the 


council  of  elders.  No  crimes  sire  punished' 
with  death  btit  adnUery,  seduction^  and  such 
like.  The  Balbasai  will  not  bestow  a .  girl , 
in  marriage  on  a  person  of  another  tribe 
or  people.  They  have  courtship  among  them» 
and  carrying  off  a  igirl  by  the  iover  is  eom* 
mon.  When  a  chief  dies,  he  is  succeeded  by 
the  best  or  bravest  of  his  family,  with  the 
common  consent  of  his  tribe*  If  his  eldest 
son  is  incapable,  the  best  of  the  brothers  suc- 
ceeds. When  a  chief  is  once  nominated  he 
cannot  be  deposed,  and  his  authority  is  so , 
well  defined,  that  there  are  np  instances  of  a 
chief  ever  having  attempted  to  exceed  tlpem. 
In  their  own  country  the  Bulbassi  do  not 
willingly  acknowledge  any  superior,  either 
Turkish  or  Persian  «  but  when  they  descend 
into  the  regions  of  Karatchook  they  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  sheep  to  the  Bey.  They  are  very  fond 
of  armoury  and  most  oftiie  .principal  people 
among  them  possess  a  complete  suit  of  mail. 
The  Bulbassi  Koorda  have  a  most  curious  way 
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^fiearing  wounds*  They  sew  the  woaaded 
man  i^  the  skin  of  a  bullock  fresh  stripped  off 
the  snimal,  leaving  only  hit  head  out  ;  and 
they  leave  him  io  it  till  the  skio  begins  to 
putrefy.  They  say  this  never  fails  to  cure  the 
most  desperate  spear  or  sabre  wound. -^i?icA. 
Besidenoe  in  Koordisiany  Vol.  L  p,  133. 

BUL-BHOO,  Hind.  Taking  foreible  pos- 
session of  property ;  from  Bui,  force,  and  Bhog, 
wealth.^J?^. 

BULBINBl  ASIATICA.  Syn  ot  Crinum 
Asiaticum. — Wiltd» 

BULBS  imported  into  India,  for  flower- 
ing plants,  do  not  succeed  well  io  general; 
this  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  their  being 
disturbed  ;  the  best  plan  with  them  is  to  pre^ 
pare  a  good  piece  of  ground  somewhat  raised, 
to  throw  off  the  heavy  rains,  and  to  plant  each 
variety  by  itself  in  rows,  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds.  Every  season,  when  they  begin  to 
grow,  stir  up  the  soil  and  add  a  little  well  de- 
cayed horse  manure  in  Indiai  the  more  nursing 
this  species  of  plants  receive  the  weaker  they 
become^  they  seem  to  relish  neglect,  under  which 
they  flourish  in  the  greatest  beauty.  If  wanted 
to*  be  grown  in  pots^  the  soil  should  be  three 
parts  sand  and  one  vegetable  mould  and 
decayed  manure»  When  the  bloom  appears,  a 
watering  of  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week 
will  aid  them  greatly.  After  the  leaves  are 
decayed,  put  them  in  a  dry  situation  till  another 
season  ;  when  they  begin  to  show  signs  of 
growth  :  let  a  slight  watering  for  some  time  be 
given  to  enable  them  to  form  new  roots,  then 
take  out  one  inch  of  soil,  and  put  in  the  same 
quantity  of  decayed  horse  manure  mixed  with 
little  sandy  after  whioh  water  freely,  till  the 
flowers  are  past  when  they  sh9uld  be  gradticdlj/ 
dried*  — RiddtlU 

BULBUL,  Pek8,  a  term  employed  among 
the  various  mahomedan  nations  of  Southern 
Asia,  to  designate  birds  belonging  to  very 
numerous  species  and  many  generic  divisions 
of  a  natural  family.  The  Persian  bulbul  is  a 
species  of  true  nightingale,  it  is  the  Luscinia 
major  (or  Sylvia  phitomela  of  Temminck  )  and 
is  known  as  the  Bulbul-i-bostan  in  India, 
where  it  is  frequently  imported  as  a  ca(;e  bird. 
In  Persia  it  is  often  called  the  Bulbul-i-hazar 
dastan,  the  bulbul  of  a  thousand  notes,  and  its 
genus,  Luscinia^  is  very  closely  allied  to  the 
small  thrushes  of  America.  The  Persians  de- 
light to  speak  of  this  favorite  sonfi:-bird,  which 
Moore  haa  made  widely  known,  telling  us  that 

There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream. 
And  the  nightingale   sings  round  it  all  the  day 

long, 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  *twaaUke  a  sweet 

dream 
To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  birds  song. 


BULBUL.. 

tloA  bower  and  its  roses  I  never  tcftuk^ 
But  oft  when  alone  in  the  bloom  of  us  yeir, 
I  think,  is  the  nightingale  singing  then  yet  \ 
Are  the  roses  s^  bright  by  the  oalm  Bsedemeer  ? 

It  is  mighltory,  mttking  its  appearanee  wilk 
the  roses  in  April  and  disappearing  with  the  me, 
at  the  end  of  summer.  According  to  Ziktir 
bin  Mahomed-^- Kaswini,  the  Persiani  mj  tbe 
bulbul  has  a  passion  for  the  rose^  and  limeDls 
and  cries  when  he  sees  it  pulled.  The  Englsk 
nightingale,  Luscinia  philomda  (PAiZosiflaki- 
cinia)  is  nnigratory  through  Europe*  N.  Afriei, 
and  Asia  Minor^  but  is  Hot  known  in  Indiior 
Persia. 

There  is  no  true  nightingale,  wild,  in  Britiik 
India ;  but  the '  Shama'  Cerootriehas  mscroam, 
undoubtedly  the  finest  song*bird  of  this  put  of 
the  world,  is  not  unfrequently  designated  the 
Indian  Nightingalci  a  misnomer  which  only 
leads  to   ootifusion.     It  is  common  to  iutii 
and  the  Malay  countries  (  and  there  is  a  Mcood 
species  (0.   lusKmieiui$)  in   the  Philippioei^ 
and  a  third  (0.  erythrojkerus)  in  Africa.  The 
esteemed  Indian  songstei;  is  le  Merie  trieoki 
de  longue  queue  of  Levaillant.  (Otfems  i 
Afi^giu  pi.   114.)  We  may  remark  that  ths 
Orocetes  eindoohyneha  is  also  termed  Bktm 
in  the   Madras   Presidency.     The  Bulbol  of 
Southern  India  is  not  even  a  song  bird  but  the 
term     is    applied    to    the    fiulbnl-i^gnl-dsa, 
Hodmatornis   cafer,  which  is  a  common  oi§^ 
bird  and,  like  quaiia  and  cooks,  trained  to  1^ 
and  when  pitted  against  an  antagonist,  it  vl 
sink  from   exhaustion  rather  than  releaie  itt 
hold.     The  Hussaini  bulbul,  also  called  Hi 
Shah -bulbul,  is  of  another  sub-family,  tbeUf 
agrinae,  and  is  known  as  the  Paradise-flyestdtf- 
It  is  of  a  chesnnt  oolonr  for  many  mootki,  h^ 
becomes  white  in  the  breeding  season,    it  i>* 
very  graceful  bird  with  very  long  tail  festim 
and  it  ia  a  pretty  aight  to  see  it  flitting  im 
tree  to  tiee :  how  the  birds  prevent  the  long  ^  \ 
feathers  from  becoming  entangled  in  the  tbonf 
trees^  is  very  curious.   In  Oeylmi  the  choart 
bird  is  called  the  Fire  thief  and    the  vhii 
bird   the  Cotton  thief.    Its  oolonting  ii  ^k»f^ 
and  its  movements  graceful.   Mr.   Laysid  ^j 
often  watched  them,  when  seeking  their  \s0^' 
prey,  turn  suddenly  on  their  perch  and  iM| 
their  long  tails  with  a  jerk  over  the  boogk,  H! 
if  to    protect  them  from  iignry. 

Dr.  Jerdou  arranges  the  Brachypodids!^ 
four  sub-families,  the  Pjcnonotinfle  or  titfj 
Bnlbuls,  the  Phyllornithinae  or  green  Ba]biK{ 
the  Ireninee  or  Blue-birds,  and  the  OrioM 
or  Orioles,  and  ;  of  the  true  bnlbuls,  he  nsM 

Hjpsipetet  psaroides,    ^i^s,  the    Uimalajsa  tii*; 
bulbul.  -  ; 

Nnlgherrienait,  Jerdtm^iim  Nei%lM0y*« 
QaneeML  Sgiiet^  the  Qhat  do  do  .  « 
McUllaudi,  Horif.  The  rafoas  bsliieaiiK 
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'  BemiiiM  (tenia,  Wod^ton,  The  biovn  entU  Vnlbiil. 
AI«aniB6truitiu  Slwik,  The  striated  ereea         do. 
Criniferictericiw,  StrieiUmd,  The  yellow  browed  boibul. 

;r      laTeotoa,  QtnOd,  The  white  throated  do. 
hoi  litoolaa  Leat.    The  white  browed  bnah      do. 
.      zaotholaamua,  Jerd^     The  yeUov   throated 
bosh  do,  ,  ^  ,.  , 

Kehraitia  pencilUta,  J^A.   The  yellow  eared  belbml, 
Jiab&pBlagiUrM,  Btmld.  Theraby  throated  do. 

^       flaviveatrie,  Tiekdl,    The  blaek  crested  yel- 
low do. 
Brachypodiva  poiooephalus  Jerdw,  The  Grer  headed  do. 
leoeogenys,   Griy.     The   white    cheeked 
created  do, 
leeootii  Qould^    do    do    eared  do. 
„       jocoaa,  IiM.     The  red  whiskered  do. 
Tjicaoiiotaa  pygasaa,  Hadgam.  The  eommoa  BMigal  do. 

„       do  hieiuorhooa,   BnulU,    do      Bfadraa  do. 
Pkjlioraia,  Jerdoni,  BiytA,    The  common  green  bulbul. 
MalafaaricoB  Ukm,    The  Malnbar  do    do. 
anrifrona.    Temm,    The  gold  fronted  do. 
,.        Hardwickii  Jard  wad  Held.  The  blue  winged. 
Jon  Zeylooica  Bmeim,    'the  blnck  headed  do. 

typhis  litm.    The  white  winged  greea  do. 


*• 


n 


ecapnUria,  of  the  Archipelago. 
Lair< 


eanayii  of  Arakan. 
--Jeniem,  Birds  ^Indict^  Laya/rd's  NoJt.  Hist* 
^f  Ceylon.  OcU.  Bev,   See  Birds. 

BULBUL-I-B08TAN,  also  Bulbol-i-liMai- 
iastan  Pers.  Lusdnia. 

BULBUL-I-GUL-DUlff,  Hind,  the  Hsema- 
iornis  cafer. 

BULCHA,  a  psss  in  Kamaon,  in  L.  SO'*  aS' 
and  Long  80^  14'  over  a  high  ridge,  extend- 
iog  E.  and  W. 

BULD,  HiKB.  Homed  cattle,  Buldea  a 
cowherd, — Ell* 

BUL-DAN,  amongst  the  ancient  hind  us,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  bull  to  Balnath,  the  lord  Bal,  the 
son.  Balnath  was  the  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Saura  races  in  Guzerai  and  was  identical  with 

the  Syrian  BaK 

In  this  ancient  sacrifice,  which  has  long 
ceased,  four  altars  were  erected,  for  oflfering  the 
fleah  to  the  four  gods,  Lacshmi-Narayana, 
Vmia-Maheawar,  Brimba,  and  Anunta.  The 
sine  planets,  and  Prithu,  or  the  earth,  vdih  her 
icQ  guardian  deities,  were  worshipped.  Pive — 
TU^ffa,  fiva  KhudirUy  five  Pulaihu^  and  five 
Tfdwniburu  posts  had  to  be  erected,  and  a  bull 
Bed  to  each  post.  Clarified  butter  was  burnt  on 
tbe  altar,  and  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  slaugh- 
Barod  animals  placed  thereon.  Another  des- 
eriptioD  say  a  that  a  covered  altar  had  to  be  pre- 
pared ;  sixteen  posts  had  then  to  be  erected  of 
rarious  woods  ;  a  golden  image  of  a  man,  and 
m  iron  one  of  a  goat,  with  golden  images  of 
jnahnu  and  Lacshmi,  a  silver  one  of  Siva,  with 
i  goMen  bull,  and  a  silver  one  of  Garuda  '  the 
lagle'  were  placed  upon  the  altar.  Animals,  as 
)fmt9,  sheep,  &c,  were  tied  to  the  posts,  and  to 
^  of  them,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  mimosa, 
ias  to  be  tied  the  human  victim.  Fi^re  was  to 
le  kindled  by  means  of  a  burning  glass.  The 
terificing  priest,  *  hota,' strewed  the  grass  called 
nhib  or  immortal,  round  the  sacred  fire.  Then 
MIowed  the  bnmt  sacrifice  to  the  ten  guardian 
Wtfe^  of  ili€  eaith--;-lo  the.  nine  planets  and 
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the  hiadtt  triad,  to  each  of  whom  clarified  bnt^ 
ter  was  poured  on  the  sacred  fire  one  thousand 
times.  Another  bumtMcrifiee,  to  ths  sixty-* 
foar  inferior  gods,  followed,  which  was  succeed* 
ed  by  the  sacrifice  and  oflfering  of  all  the  other 
animals  tied  to  the  posts.  The  human  sacrifice 
eonchided  and  the  sacrificing  priest  offered 
pieces  of  the  ftcsh  of  the  victim  to  each  god  as 
he  circumambulated  the  altar.  - 

At  the  present  day  the  bull  is  often  devoted 
by  hindus  to  the  godsi  on  the  1 1th  day  of  monm!- 
ing  for  a  near  wUitive.  In  this  a  p)arriage  cere* 
mony  is  performed,  called  «•  brik-hotsurg."  or 
abandoning  of  a  bull,  brik  means  a  bull  and* 
also  the  sodiacal  sign,  Taurus.  The  brikhot- 
surg  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  in  th« 
name  of  the  bull  after  which  the  animal  is  set 
free  to  roam,  and  in  some  hindu  towns  of  India, 
these  devoted  cattle  infest  the  streets  and  roads  t 
are  very  nnmerous  and  very  troablesome.  I"* 
several  Mahratta  towns  they  were  often  let  loose* 
In  Benares,  they  are  still  in  numbers,  and  whaV 
ever  they  may  do  or  wherever  they  may  lie 
down,  they  may  be  patted,  spoken  to,  or  even 
shouted  at,  but  never  struck.  They  are  called 
Bijar,  Saur,  Brahmani  bulL  A  similar  marriage 
ceremony  is  performed  with  a  well  and  orchard, 
—Ward  on  the  Bdigixm  of  ike  Hindus,  Vol. 
II.  p.  263.  EUiot,  260.  See  Bunotsurg ;  Julot- 

surg.  .  «  ,,' 

BULDBO,  in  Vrij  is  a  shrine  of  Baldeo 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hercules  of  the 
East  and  West,  His  club,  a  ploughshare,  and 
his  covering  a  lion's  skin.    See  Baldeva. 

BUL-DHOON,  the  valley  of  Bookeyt  Mnndi 
in  the  Kohistan  of  Jhullundhur.  It  is  also 
called  Sookeyt  Mundi,  also  Kangra  Bhawan, 
also  Pallam  Pattiar.  The  natives  of  the  Bui* 
dhoon  and  Kulu  have  sallow  complexions  and 
seem  of  the  same  race  as  the  natives  of  Bushair. 
The  men  are  UU  and  strong,  but  few  of  them 
are  handsome.  Many  of  the  young  women  arf 
pretty  bat  at  the  age  of  20  or  25,  they  become 
coarse  and  stout.  When  Mr.  Masson  passed  near 
there,  it  was  the  practice  for  the  women,  gailj 
dressed,  to  assemble  and  greet  a  stranger  with 
songs,  as  he  entered  each  village,  for  which 
honor  he  was  expected  to  give  a  rupee  to  each 
knot.  The  men  and  women  dress  almost  similar* 
ly.     See  Jhullundhur,  Kohistan. 

BULEA  JOEEE,  a  river  near  Chandura,  ia 
Oomillah. 

BULESUB,  a  snb*division  of    the  G?jui 

race  — -K/. 

BULGARIAN.  The  wild  people  who  dwelt 
or  wandered  in  the  plains  of  Russia,  Litha- 
ania,  and  Poland,  might  be  rediVBed  in  the  age 
of  Justinian,  under  the  two  great  families  of 
the  Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian.  Those  of  the 
former  ifeition,  who  touched  the  Enxine  Sea 
and  the  Mseotis,  derived  from  the  Haas  theiK 
name  or  desoentj    The  evidence  of  lap&uage 
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ffttests  t^e  descent  of  the  BulgBrtmi  ff<»d  tliQ 
Criginul  stock  of  the  Sclavontan,  or  more 
properly  Sta^oniaii  mce:  and  the  kindred 
Mnds  of  Servian,' Bosnian,  Kascian,  Groatiao, 
Wallaehian,  '&c.  followed  the  standard  or 
example  of  the  leadinji;  tribe.  The  first  king  of 
Bulgaria,  in  its  present  extent,  was  in  A.  D> 
640,  and  their  empire  continued  until  1017, 
when  they  were  ruled  by  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Greek  Emfm^>^Ohatfteld*s  Hindoostxm^  p. 
289. 

-  BULGAR,  JUNQLI,  Hind.  Boletus  igni- 
arius. 

BULGHAR,  a  town  in  Russia,  where 
itnssia  leather  is  made ;  also  Eussia  leather, 
icorrupted  into  Bulkhal.  In  Persia  a  kind  of 
bottle,  to  hold  nearly  three  quarts,  is  made  of 


sacrtflclal  rile  of  splitting  aealf  intwoandMi 
passing  between  the  parts  and  Bull  wonhipii 
noted  in  Ist  Kings  XU  and  28,  29,  30> 
images  being  of  gold*  In  aneient  Wesien  Aw, 
Bal  and  the  brazen  calf  were  specially  wortU^i 
ped  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  (see  i  Kii^. 
XII.  32)  and,  at  present,  in  indu,  the  ncnd 
day  of  Bal-EsWaT,  iirith  his  Yahan  boll  Nandi, 
is  tha  **  amavasa,"  the  moonless  fifteentk  d^ 
of  the  month.  The  bull  was  offered  to  Mitbi 
by  the  Persians  ;  and,  opposed  as  it  now  appen 
to  hindii  faith,  he  formerly  bkd  on  the  alim 
of  the  sun*god,  on  which  not  only  the  Bold* 
dan,  offering  of  the  bullf*  was  made,  bat  kfiinu 
sacrifices.  We  do  not  learn  that  the  Egyptia 
priesthood  presented  the  kindred  of  Apis  to 
Osiris,  but  as  tbey  were  not  prohibited  fna 


has  a  wooden  stopper  and  hangs  from  the 
saddle  or  girth,  and  swings  under  the  horse. 
It  is  oelled  *'  matahrah"  or  ''  Matarah."— 
Omdey'g  TraveU,  Vd.  I.  p.  247. 

BHUIiKHAL,  PiRs.  Bussis-leatber*  Fraser 
believes  that  this  word  is  a  oorrupiion  from 
IBulgliar,  the  place  in  Eussia,  from  whence  this 
leather  reaches  Pelraia. — Fraser* s  Journey  into 
JChorcuan,  p.  ^9, 

BULKOKRA,  Bbnq.  Adelia  eastanicarpa*— 
Roxbk 
•  BULKUT,  Hind,  rent  taken  in  advance. 

BULI,  Bbno.  Hxud.  Syo.  of  Sterculia 
nrens. — A«r6. 

BUUI-WANLU,  T£L.  In  Southern  India, 
a  body  of  sudras. 

BULL. 

Al-Taur .....Ab.    iTandi Hun). 

TTanr Chaldek.     Nar-gao...., Pbrs. 

ghnr ...Heb.     Mar Tam. 

Bail •M...HIND 

The  hull  has  always  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  religious  ^stems  of  Asia.  The  sacred  bull 
of  the  Assyrians,  the  Apis  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  bull  Nandi  of  the  hindus  are  evidently 
identical  types.  The  golden  calf  of  the  Israel- 
ites will  not  be  forgotten,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  figure  of  the  bull  as  a  sacred  ornament  by 
the  Jews,  the  brazen  sea  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon  may  be  cited.  (1  Kings,  VIL  3^.  ; 
2  Ckron,IV>  4,  5,  cmdjeremiaht  Hi,  20.)Tbat^ 
in  Assyria,  Baal>  or  the  Supreme  Deity,  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  bull  or  heifer 
may  be  inferred  from  Tobit,  i,v.  5,  ^*  Now. all 
the  tribes  which  together  revolted,  and  the 
house  of  my  father  Naphthali  sacrificed  into  the 
heifer  Baal/'  but  the  reading  is  doubtful. — 
{Layard^  Ninevehj  Vol,  II,  p.  4:7 ^-b.) 

In  the  English  Scripture  the  word  "  Bull''  is 


bulghar,  to  be  used  by  horsemen  travelling.   It  •  eating  beef,  they   may  have  done  so.— (fc^i 
!.-_ J * ^_j   i_ r —  *L^    Bajaathan,   Vol.   L  p*   514«I5.)    Apis,  tie 

sacred  bull  of  Egypt  was  chosen  by  the  prieiti 
of  Memphis^  for  its  bkiek  and  white  spots,  uA 
Mnevis,  the  saored  bull  of  Heliopolii,  \d 
nearly  the  same  marks ;  but  the  Jews,  in  pn- 
paring  their  water  of  purification,  were  ordenl 
(in  Numbers,  ch.  XIX.  2)  to  kill  a  red  heik 
without  a  spot  Amongst  the  Egyptiaoi,  tke 
solemnities  at  the  burial  of  Apia  were  entii^ 
Bacchic.  The  priests  did  not  wear  the  ndru 
or  deer  skin,  but  they  wore  the  panther  skiii 
and  carried  Thyrsus  staves.  The  braxes  eJjt 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  an  object  of  irorshf 
by  the  Hebrews  is  still  worshipped  by  hindus ii 
India,  often  of  brass,  but  oftener  of  stoK 
In  India  some  of  the  images  of  the  bull,  m 
of  colossal  size.  One,  supposed  to  be  tli 
largest  in  the  south  of  India,  is  to  he  sees  it 
the  Oharmandi  Hill  in  Mysore.  It  is  carredwt 
of  a  solid  rock  at  the  side  of   the  hillandii 

•  f  Sddu ..,  ...TaL.  I  approached  by  ascending  660  stone  steps-  fln 

'  I  Baaava- ...  „       under  the  name  of  Mahadeva,  or  Iswara,iifc 

tutelaiy  divinity  of  the  Rajpoots  inMewar,tt[ 
from  the  early  annals  of  the  dynasty  he  appM 
to  have  been,  with  his  consort  Isani,  the  sole  dfc^ 
jeot  of  the  Qehlole  raj  puts  adoration.  Isvaisi 
there  adored  under  the  epithet  of  Eklinga,  aadl 
either  worshipped  in  his  monolithic  symbol^, 
as  Iswara  Chao-m&khi,  the  quad riform  dirioiK 
represented  by  a  bust  with  four  faces.  Ifi 
sacred  bull  N^nda,  has  his  altar  attached  Ii 
all  the  shrines  of  Iswara,  in  India,  as  wai  tU| 
of  If  neves  or  Apis  to  those  of  the  Egjrptitf 
Osiru.  Nanda  has  occasionally  his  sejniii 
shrines,  and  there  is  one  in  the  valley  of  QA 
poor  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  oraail| 
as  regards  the  Seasons.  The  bull  was  the 
of  Iswara,  and  carried  him  in  battle  ;  he  is 
represented  upon  it,  with  his  consort  Isa,  at 
speed. 

Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that  the  infiint 
son  of,  Hagadit,   when  only  three  yean 


the  translation  of  several  Hebrew  words,  shori 

a  cow,  **  thoo,"  a  wild  bull ;  abbire,  ** lor*"    A    ,—  ,,.  _,._j,-. ,    ^    ^,- 

ealf  was    in  Hebrew,    ^*Ogel,"    in    Arabic.  I  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Bhandert^ 
2«Adjel/l  Jefemiah  utiy^  \8  «^d  1^?  tolls  of  a  I  he  W4S  protected  by  a  Bhil  pl  Yad« 
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the  linifQiD.  Iit^CejIon,  to  evrey  beid  of  oatite 
there  it  a  aacred^ ball  who  w  supposed  to  exert* 
an  inflQence  over  the  prosperity  of  the  flooka; 
his  horna  are  omameiited  with  tufts  of  feathers, 
and  fceqnttitLy.  with  small  bells,  and  he  invaria- 
bly leads  the  great  herd  to>  pastare.  On  start-^' 
ing  in  the  early  morning  from  the  eattle  kraal 
the  nativea-  addreaa  the  bull,  telUng  bin»  '*  toi 
watch  over  the  herd  ;  to  keep  the  cows  from 
straying*  and  to.  lead  them  to  the  sweetest 
pastures,  so  that  tliey  shall  give  abundance  of 
milk/'  kc.—Bwuen,  Vol.  L  p.  43S«  Tocfa 
EajoBthaf^  Vol.  /.jp.  222. 

BriiLAyBuK.  Terminalia  bellerica»  Saks. 
Pavonia  odorata. 

BIJLLAN.  A  river  near  near  Dolstng  Serai 
in  Muzzfferpore  district. 

BULLAR,  DuK.  and  Hind.  Doliohoa 
catiany  and  D.  caltratue.  See  Doliohoa  spi- 
caius. 

BULLEAH.  A  river  near  Bumourise  in  AI- 
monib. 

BULLFROG,  of  Ualabar.  Rana Halabarioa. 

BULL-HIDE.    See  Leather. 

BULLI  OR  BULLY  TREE.  Eno.  Ach* 
ras  sapota.    Diospyros  sapota. — Willd. 

BULL  NANDA.  See  BuU :  Belanua  Nandi* 
•  BULLOA*  The  Southern  part  of  the  diatrid 
of  Tipperah. 

BULOOKUNBOON  ?  Ferns, 

BULOOSITOON  llOOAiANI ;  TUNANi. 
Fonica  granatnm. 

BULPAM.  Tah.  Buipamu,  Tbl  Soap* 
atone. 

BULRUSHES  (T^j^kacece). 

Goma.^ Hbb.  IBooree SniDiik 

Pun.....* ....Szhjdbe.  [  Patera, riri.........    ,, 

Bulrush es,  so  conspicuous  in  the  marshes  of 
Europe^  extend  also  to  similar  >  aituations  im 
most.parta  of  India.  .  The  leaves  are  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  employed  in  making  mats  and 
winter  coverings  for  plants,  as  well  as  for 
stuffing  chairs,  putting  between  the  staves  of 
barrels.     The  leaves  of  **  pulera"  and  '*  reree 


ThcDOB  he  was  removed  for  greater  aecurity  to 
the  wilds  of  Parassur.     Within  ita  imperviimB 
reoesses  rose  the  three,  peaked  (tri*enta)  moun** 
tsin,  st  whose  baae  waa  the  town  of  Nagindra, 
the  abode  of  brahmins,  who  performed  the 
ritss  of  the '  great  god.'    In  this  retreat  passed 
the  early  years  of  Bappa,   wandering  through 
these  alpine  valliea,  amidst  the  groves  of  Bal, 
and  the  shrines  of  the  brasen  calf.      The  most 
antique  templea  are  to  be  seen  in  these  spots—- 
within  the  dark  gorge  of  the  monntaiuy  or  on 
its  rugged  summit, — in  the   depths  of   the 
forest,  and  at  the  aonreea   of  atreama.   where 
sites  of  seclusion,  beauty,  and  anblimity  alter- 
nately exalt   the  mind's  devotion.    In   these 
regions  the  image  of  creative  power  appears  to 
h$ve  been  the  earliest,  and  at  one  time  the  sole 
object  of  adoration,  whose  symbols,  the  serpent 
wreathed  phallua  (lingnm),  and  its  companibn, 
the   bull,    were    held    sacred    even    by   the 
*  children   of   the.  forest.'      In    these   silent 
retreats  Mnhadeva  long  continued  to  rule  trium- 
phant,   and    the    oMst    brilliant-  festivities 
of   Oodipoor    were    those    where    his    rites 
are    celebrated    in    the    nine    days    sacred 
to  him,  when  the   Jain   and  Yaishnava  mix 
with  the  moat  zealoua  of  his  votaries :  but  the 
strange  goida  from  the  plaina  of  the  Yamtma 
•ad  Ganges  have  withdrawn  a  portion  of  the 
ziial  of  the  Gehlote  from  their  patron  divinity 
Eklinga,  whose  dewan,  or  vicegerent,  is  the 
Bana.     The  tenple  of  Eklinga,  situated  in  one 
of  the  narrow  deiilea  leading  to  the  capital, 
h  an  immense  structure,  though  more  sun)p« 
tuous  than   elegant.     It  is  built  entirely,  of 
white  marble,   most  elaborately  carved  and 
embalUshtfd  ;  but  lying  in  the  route  of  a  bigot- 
ted  foe,  it  has  undergone  many  dilapidations. 
The  brazen  ball,  plaosd  un<ter  his  own  dome, 
lacing  the  aanctuary  of.  the  phallus,  is  nesrly 
of  the  natural  size,  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
It'  la.  eaat   (hollbw)   of  good   shape,    highly 

Clished  and  without  fhiw,   except  where  the 
moser  of  tlio  Tatar  had  opened  a  passage  in 
the  hollow  flank  in  aearch  of  treasure.  Amopgat 

the  many  tenaplea  where  the  braaen  calf  forms  ,    «       .  ^    m  -   ,- 

part  of  the  eatablishment  of  Bal-Cesar,  there  is   (^yp^    dephantma    and    T.    amguttifolm) 
one  sacred    to  Nanda  alone,  at  Naen  in  the    ™  '^•"nlnvpH  in   mMy^^T  mntu  in   Nortl^.W^Bi: 


valley.  This  lordly  bull  has  his  shrine  attend 
ad  aa  devoutly  as  was  that  of  Apis  at  Memphis, 
lOr  will  Eklinga  yield  to  his  brother  Serapis. 
Fhe  ehanges  of  positibn  of  the  Apis  at  Naen 
ire  received  aa  indications  of  the  froitfulness  of 
ihe  seasons,  though  it  is  not  apparent  bow  such 
ire  contrived*  The  physiolo|rical  worship  of  the 
eod  Bahwara,  with  his  emblem  the  iingum, 
priapua  or  phallus,  and  his  vaban,  the  bull 
N^andi  or  Baeava,  seems  to  have  entered  India 
Ml  its  western  border.  But  it  is  now  very 
{BneFal  and  ^andi,  in  stone  or  In  brass,  is  to 
^  seen  everywhere,  perhaps  half  a  million  of 
ism  «e  ia  India,  gaBcrally  seated^  looking  to 


are  employed  in  makinv;  mats  in  North-West 
India.  In  Siodh  the  former  is  called  pun,  and 
ita  leaves  employed  for  making  mata  and  bas^ 
kets.  Jhe  pollen,  like  that  of  Lycopodium,  is 
inflammable,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  as 
in  Europe.  It  is  also  collected  in  Sindh,  and 
there  called  "  booree."  £lephants  are  fond  of 
T.  elephantine.  It  is  a  valuable  sand  binding 
plant  and  it  is  tied  into  bundles  as  a  swimming 
ftoai . — Royle  Fib,  Ft.  p,  35.    Sec  Kellek. 

BULTI.  A  name  of  Ladak.  See  Bhot,  India» 
p.  3U,  337.   Ladak.  Maryul,  Tibet. 

BULTISTAN,  Tibet  proper,  the  land  of  the 
Bult  or  Bhot.  Bultistao  is  partly  mahbjhedan 
of  the  Shiah  aectariane.    See  libet«    Bhot. 
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BUL  TUL  OR  SHUB-JI-LA  ii  pan  leaain^ 
to  Ottshmere  in  L.  W^  W  L.  70»  Id'.  I'he 
crest  is  10,500  feet, 

.  BULUH,  Malay.  A  bamboo. 

■  BULUH  PERINDU,  Malat.  The  plun- 
tire  bamboo,  aleo  ealied  Balo-ribat,  tbe  storm- 
bamboo,  iu  tbe  forests  of  the  Malay  peninsu- 
la, Sumatra  and  Java,  the  aatiyes  make  boles 
in  the  forest  bamboos  and  plaintire  soimde 
issuer  when  the  wind  blows.  It  is  a  sort  of 
^olian  pipe.    See  Bamboo* 

''  BULUN,  Bind!,  the  water  bog,  a  por- 
poise ?  in  the  river  Indns. 

BULUNG,  Jay.  Plooaria  oandida,  Nees. 
Eucheuma  spinosa  ;  Agar-agar. 

BULUT  TAGH,  according  to  Captain 
H.  S^achey,  is  that  part  of  the  Kouenlun* 
chain,  which  is  east  of  Samsrcand  and  Soath 
of  Khokaud.  Bulut-Tagh  means  the  cloud 
mountain,  but  the  Kouen-lnn  chain  is  also 
called  the  Belnr  Ta^h  whieh,  according  to 
Cunningham,  is  synonymous  with  Balti  Moan- 
tain  :  other  names  for  the  chain  are  Mus- 
tagh  T  Karakoraro  ;  Hindu-kueb  ;  and  Tsung- 
long  or  Onion  Mountains  from  the  prevalence  on 
it  of  a  species  of  Allium,  Its  continuation 
forma  the  Pamir  range,  west  of  Yarkand.  The 
Kbuenlun  chain  ia  not  less  elevated  than  the 
•Himabya  and  is  covered  throughout  a  great 
part  of  its  length  witb  perpetual  snow.  Its  axis 
baa  not  been  crossed  by  any  traveller,  but  has 
been  reached  by  Dr.  Thomson  who  visited  the 
Karakoram  pass  elevated  18,800  feet.  In 
Western  Tibet*  the  axis  of  the  chain  is  in 
general  distant  about  150  miles  from  the 
Himalaya  and  the  country  between  the  two 
consists  of  a  complication  of  ranges  of  lofty 
and  nigged  mountains  separated  from  one 
another  by  atony  valleys,  which  at  the  higher 
parts  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers  expand  at  in- 
lervala  into  alluvial  plains. — H.  F.  et.  Th^ 

BUMA3EA,  Bus.  Fustian. 
BUMBA.     A  race  inhabiting  the  hills  west- 
.ward  from  Kashmir  to  the  Indus. 

BUfifBA,  Hind.  Spout  of  a  fountain,  also  a 
anake  hole,  also  a  cask.— i^^^. 

BUMBOO  ?  Tam.  a  Palgbat  wood,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  from  a  large  tree.  It  is  used  lor 
building  and  for  furniture. — Cdl,  FriH, 

BUMBUL.  Hind.  Rubus  biflorus. 

BUMEETHA,  Hind.  In  Lower  Dnab,  and 
bills,  same  as  Bambhi  in  N.  IV.  and  Bithak  in 
Oudh.— 17/. 

BUMMALO.  A  small  fish,  salted  and  dried, 
also  called  Bombay  Ducks,  but  found  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Southern  Asia.  See  Bombay  ;  Pishes, 

BUMTELE.  Name  of  a  rajpnt  tribe  on  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  Central  Doab. — Eli. 

BUN^  Arab.  (Boon)  Coffee.  Coffee  berries. 


BUN,    BgKo.   HiNB^    Bin   wcalttfaM, 
benoB.«-^i^ 

'*  Ban  Ada,  Zingiber  cassnmmiintf,  wild  ginger. 
''  Bari^nti,  Phaseolus  rostratiis. 

'*  Chalita»  Leca  orispa. 

'•  Chandor  681,  FlageUaria  Indica. 

'*'  Charal}  Desmodium  Kyraoa. 

^  CbichiDRa,  TricosanSea  lob&ta. 

**  Cbnri   H.    called    also    I»ura,  a  high  joB^ 
gnaa  of  which  ekphanta  are  very  fond.— £(L 
.  "  Gabf  Dioapyros  cordif olia. 

''  Qooa,  Aieca  triiuidm. 

''  Goy  Beng.  Solanam  melongena. 

'^  Gamttky  Cacumis  pabeacens. 

^  Qtondbina,  Beng.  Allium  taberosam. 

**  Huldae^  CvffouQia  aromatica. 

'*  Joeen,  Clerodendon  inerme. 

''Jam  Ardiaia  hum  ilia. 

^*  Joan  Cnidium  diftianin. 

'*  Kaoa,  OoiFca  hengalenais. 

^  Kapa%  iiibiaoua  vitifoiiin. 

**  Kuobao,  eolocaaia  antiquonuit 

*'  Kulay^  Qlyeine  labialis. 

*^  Eahpee,  Jpomoea  atriata. 

**  Lubunga,  Lodvngia  parviflonu 

^  Meethee  Mefilotoa  parviflora. 

'*  Methflr,  Beng*  TrifoiiuBL  IndieiiiiK 

<*  Nurukaleai  Bang,  iirdiaia  glandukM. 

<*  Mullika  Jaamioum  sambac. 

*  Naranga  Gelonium  faacioulataiiu 

"  Narangie  Biophytum  aenaitivaia. 

*•  Keel  Tephroeia  parpurea. 

'*  Ntttit  Amarantua  lasciatua. 

'(Okra»  Ureua  lobata:   Iriumfetta  aagrilkii 
Xanthium  orientale* 

**  Faluog,  SonchuB  orixensis  also  Bumex  Wall- 
cfaianua. 

^  Fat^  Beng.  Corebema  olitoriua. 

**  Firing  Meiilotaajlaoantha, 

**  Putol^  Tricoaaathea  cucnmeriaa,  Tr.  duaek 

'*  Rai,  Siuapia  divaricata. 

**  Raj,  Beogi  Syn  of  Baahxnia  racemoaa. 

<*  Sufed  pooin»  Baaeila  alba. 

•*  Bhim^Lablab  dnoaetorum;  also  L.  valgarii. 

**  Sulfa  Fumaria  parvidora. 

<«  Sun.  Beng.  and  Hind.   Crotalaria  venocoo^ 
Idnn 

^*  Tepnrija  Physalia  mininia. 

^  Tultee  Odmum  adaoendena. 

<*  Turooit  Buia.  Clabbed  UJU,  Loflk  davatff. 

'f  Uch,  Morinda  exserta. 

BUNA,  Hind.  EdwardaU  mdlia,  Pi 
orientaUs. 

BUNAFUR,  a  tribe  of  Tadu  bansi  rajpotil 
Oudh,  Allahabad  and  Benares,   Gurra  m 
and  Bundelcund.^i?% 

BUNAIR,  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Affghan,    Tue  £u8ufaye  are  democratie 
agricultural,  lying  in  warm    aheltered 
valleys,  touching  the  Indua  on  one  side 
Panjkhora  on  the  other^  extending  on  ti>e 
to  Kabuly  occupying  the  northern  pan  of  I 
plain  oi  Feshawar,  Bunir,  Swat,  Paitjkhora 
the  £u8ufzye  part  of  the  valley.  About 
year  1863,  they  opposed  the  British  anij 
an  attempt  to  move  up  the  Umbeylah  pats ' 
wards  the  Mahaban,  but  they  sufleied 
and  afterwards  lent  their  aid  against  Hi 
situated  on  one  of  tbe  spurt  of  the     ' 
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moQDtais  where  fuiaticB  from  Hindastani  had 
assembled. 

BUNA,  of  Eaghan,  Albizsia  odoaraiissima. 

BUNAS  OR  ANAS.    See  Hindu. 

BUNBASABA.  The  iirai  of  the  paracidal 
Bfaattya  kin^s.  See  Bhattiya. 

BUN-BHANTA,  H.  Wild  eg?  plant,  Sola- 
oam  melongena  -— ^/^. 

BUNBHOOAY  or  BAMBHOOAI,  Bub. 
Gareva  arboraa.-*i?<Mp6.  Bkeede. 

BUNCHONQ  BULCJWOOD.  A  red  dye 
vood  of  the  Celebea.     See  Dyes. 

BUND,  HiNiK  Pebs.  (b&iid)  a  slip  of  an  ac^ 
tount :  Bond-behri^  also  Bund-phantui^  a  state* 
nent  of  a  village  account  an  embankmenty  a 
fam.— JSU. 

BUND  OB  BOOND,  a  dark  blue  aUk  with 
manv  spots  largely  made  at  Benarea. 

BUNDA.  Pbbb.  (b&nd&)  Anything  fastened ; 
kence  probably  the  £n^liah  word  bundle. 

BUNDAH»  Bmi).  (bSnd&h)  A  slave,  a 
lerrant. 

BUND  AH,  the  kst  Sikh  gnnt,  he  waapnt 
la  death  by  Anrnngzeb  in  A.  D.  1708. 

BUNDAE,  Hind.  Pers.  (l&idar)  A  har^ 
soar ;  hence  Shah  bundar,  a  harbour  master,  a 
lort-master;  perhaps  also  a  Bunder-boat. 

BUNDA&I.  A  section  of  the  second  class  or 
3ara-jati  of  the  Khulri*    See  Khatri. 

BUNDER  ABBAS,  formerly  called  Gam- 
HOOD,  in  lat.  87^  10'  N.  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  ia  5  milea  north  of  Kishm  island, 
[t  isin  the  aooth  of  the  province  of  Kirmau  and 
9  about  eighteen  daya  march  from  the  town  of 
JLirmsn .  -^Horsburgh, 

BUNDEUDEVA,  iU  chief  in  the  time  of 
Bapba  waa  Eaapgol,  who  gave  hia  daughter  to 

BUNDELCUND.  In  Central  Indb,  is  di- 
ided  into  four  atatea.  with  which  Britiah  India 
M  treaties,  yis.  Bewah,  Tehree  or  Oorcha, 
hittia  and  Sompthur,  with  32  minor  states  viz. 
ohawul,  Jignee  Aj^giirh,  Baonee,  Beronda, 
^wur,  Chirkari,  Chatterpore»  Kotee,  Myhere, 
lagode,  Ooreha,  and  Funna*  Other  Bnndel- 
pad  statea,  vis.  Jalonn,  Jhansi,  Jdtpore^  Chir- 
lon,  Shahgurli,  Banpor,  Purwa,  Bijirago-gurb, 
Iroha,  and  two  of  the  Kalingar  Ghobey  jaghirea 
kve  been  confiscated  by  the  British  Govem- 
isat.    The  name  of  Buiidelcund  is  taken  from 

spurious  raj  put  tribe  descended  from  the 
athwar  of  Kantit  and  Khyraghnr  who  settled 
ere  lo  the  Idth  and  14th  centuries,  but  they 

ithat  the  devotion  of  their  ancestors  to 
da  (Vhidliya)  Basni  gave  rise  to  the  name. 
be  name  has  also  been  derived  from  Banda  a 
Ive.  In  Britiah  Bundelcuad,  there  are  few  of 
b  Boond^  race,  except  in  the  pergunnah  of 
toiwaii* 

Mtke  Bindiyachsl  mountains  in  Bundelcund 
Mnnenoe  near  Senndah,  L.  86^  14/  L. 
••  W  J  proceeds  8*  W*  to  Narwar  »6?  89/ 


77**  52'  ;  8.  E.  to  24®  )9'  ;  N.  E.  to  Ajcgarli, 
24^  53',  SO""  20'  ;  and  Etdleenjar,  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  E.  to  Barghar,  S5^  10'  81  "^  36'. 
None  are  more  than  2^000ft.,the  average  between 
the  Turn  and  Kuttra  Passes,  about  620  ft.  The 
Tons  falls  over  the  brow  by  a  cascade  of  800 
ft. ;  Bilohi,  398  ft.  ;  and  Bonti,  400  ft. 

The  lower  parts  are  primary,  rodcs  overlaid  by 
sandstone.  In  many  places  are  trap,  or  other 
formations  of  volcanic  origin*  The  plateau, 
whieh  Burmounta  the  range,  is  from  10  to  18 
milaa  wide. 

Bunddetmd  has,  in  the  past  three  oenfnries, 
been  fifteen  times  desolated   by  famine   and  it 
ia  prqKMcd  to  ntiliae  the  waters  of  the  Betwa 
river  to  secure  its  irrigation. -*^22to<.  AUckwcm. 
BUNDl,  HiKD.    A  kind  of  sweetmeat,  in 
graina. 
BUNDI,  a  state  of  Rajputana. 
BUNER.  A  district  of  Afghanistan  North 
West  from  Peshawar.  Bee  Bunair. 

BUNDESH,  a  rtligioua  book  of  the  Parsae 
Zoroastrians. 
BIJNG,  Pbb9.    Hemp. 
BUNG.    See  Kunawer. 
BUNGA,  Hind.  A  stock  of  straw. 
BUNGA-BUA-PALA,  Malay.  Mace. 
BUNGA-GHaNKE,  Malay.     Caryophy^ 
lua  aromaticus. — £ma. 

BUNGA-LAWANG^  Mahb.  Caryophylloa 
aromaticus . — Linn . 

BUNGA  PALA.    Bali.  Mace. 
BUNGA  PUKUL  AMPAT,  Malay.   Mi- 
rabilis  jalapa.  See  Macassar. 

BUNGARI KI  LAKBI,  Himd.  Yangneria 
apinoaa. 
BUN6AR00,  Tbl.    Gold. 
BUNGA  8UBS0N,    Hind.    Sinapisjun- 
cea* 

BUNG  AHUS,  a  genus  of  reptiles.  B.  cernle- 
us,  B.  tropidoDotus,  B.  Ceylonioua,  are  three 
poisonous  serpents  of  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  of 
the  family  Elapidse,  B.  cssruleua  occurs  in  most 
parte  of  India  and  in  Burmah,  B.  fasciatus, 
common  in  Burmah  is  rare  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  B.  aemifasciata  occurs  in 
China.  These  snakes  are  from  4  to  6  feet  long. 
BUNGGA  CHAPPA,  Malay.  Blumea 
balsamifera. 

BUND-I-KAISER.  A  dyke  or  bund  near 
the  town  of  Shuster  in  Southern  Persia,  thrown 
across  the  river  Kuren.  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son  says  thnt  it  was  constructed  by  Ardeshnr 
Babigan  or  his  son  Shahpur,  and  the  canal 
constructed  is  called  Nahr-i«Dariyan,  which 
waters  the  fields  to  the  south  in  the  Miandab. 
•^ 2>e  Bode* 

BUNDB,  Pnts.  (bXnd'r)  A  port  or  harbour. 
A  common  post-fix  and  prefix  as  Bunder  Abbaa : 
Muchli  Bundr,  and  the  English  Bundr  boat. 
See  Bonder.  Bundar ;  Bandar, 
BUN-GU[>  HiNJD.     Cori^orns olitoriua*  > 
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BUNHO: 

BUNGKA,  Hind,  also  called  Kutooa,  an 
aquatic  beetle  which  eata  rice  plants.  It  is 
said  to  make  a  leaf  boat,  which  it  paddles  from 
plant  to  plant* — Ell, 

BUNGLA,  Hind,  commonly,  Bungalow, 
a  one  storied  house. 

BUNGUSH.  In  the  Kohat  district,  the 
principal  tribe  are  the  Bungush  Pathans. 
They  •  can  muster  1 5,000  fiifhtin^  men,  and 
are  fairly  good  soldiers.  They  highly  appre- 
ciated the  British  light  money  asaessmenta, 
after  what  had  been  long  termed  the  ^'  robber 
rule"  of  aooltan  Mahomed  Bamkzye.  Up  to 
1848,  he  held  Kohat  as  a  fief  from  the 
Cabul  government.  It  was  then  taken  po»- 
aession  of  by  the  British  on  account  of 
hostility  evinced  during  the  second  Sikh- war. 
The  khan  of  Hungoo  in  the  Bungush  country, 
waa  in  the.  British  service  as  Revenue 
Collector,  when  he  waa  murdered  by  one  of 
his  own  relatives.  The  khanship  descended  to 
his  son.  The  Bongash  tribe  have  suffered  much 
from  the  raids  of  their  hill  neighbours,  Wuzeeree, 
Orukzye,  Tooree,  and  Gabul-kheyl. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Meeronzye  valley  are 
also  Bungush.  This  valley  belonged  to  the  fief 
of  sooltan  Mahomed,  but  being  an  outlying 
locality  was  overlooked  when  Kohat  was  taken 
possession  of.  The  Cabul  government  then 
lost  no  time  in  arranguig  for  the  occupation  of 
Meeratizye,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
vacated  ;  so  sintar  Azim  Khan,  the  governor 
of  the  Koorum  provtoce,  in  1851,  summoned 
the  Meeranzye  to  surrender ;  but  they  peti- 
tioned the  British  to  inelnde  them  in  Kohat. 
Under  th<x  circumstances  this  request  was 
acceded  to.  They  were  in  their  hearts  hostile 
to  the  British  government,  as  iodeed  they, 
were  to  any  government  whatever.  They 
offered  to  guard  the  Kothul,  and  asserted  that 
they  had  an  hereditary  claim,  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Afreedee,  to  occupy  the  ridge.  • 
The  Kothul  waa  then  made  over  to  them,  and 
as  the  Afreedee  refused  to  open  the  Pass,  it . 
waa  resolved  to  establish  a  blockade  and  the 
Afreedee  were  debarred  from  entering  the 
Kohat  and  Peshawur  valleys.  While  these 
arrangements  were  progressinf;,.  the  Gallee 
Afreedee  suddenly  attacked  the  Bungush  people 
on  the  Kothul,  aAdseiz^ed  that  poat.  Several 
Bungash  chiefs  were  killed  in  the  encounter, 
and  Major  Coke  who  was  present,  was  «Ughtly 
wounded.  Upon  this  check,  the  Buuguah 
people  obtained  the  alliance  of  two  small, 
though  warlike,  tribes,  named  Buzootee  and 
Sepah.  These  were  independent  and  dwelt  in 
the  hills  near  the  paas.  I'he  Southern  section 
of  the  Jewakee  Afreedee  also  joined  the  league. 
See  Ai%han ;  Kbyber  ^08,  517. 

BUN  HAN,  a  river  of  Jeypore. 

BUNHO.  A  I'enang  wood,  from  a  lars;e  tree  ; 
occaaionally  uaed  for  building,— C7o2,  Fiith. 


BUNNOO, 


BUNJ,    Hind.  ?    Hyoeciamiu  hjoMyni* 
folia. 

BUNJARA,  HiNP.  also,  Banjara.  Ik 
name  is  supposed  by  Elliot  to  be  derived  fm 
the  Sanscrit  Buni},  a  mercliant,  8haktpnn 
derives  it  from  the  Persian  birinjar,  a  rioe  ev- 
rier.  In  the  Daaa  Kumara  Cheritra,a  work  mit- 
ten by  Dandi,  mention  is  made  of  a  eock  fight 
in  abunjara  camp.  But  the  baDJani  are  era 
indicated  by  Arrian  as  one  of  the  dasMS  ef 
Indian  aociety.  They-  are  chiefiy  wanderiig 
«rain  merchants  and  salt  merdiants,  boX  muj 
have  settled  down  in  the  tract  under  the  ocv- 
them  hills  lying  between  Goraelqiodr  sal 
Hurdwar.  Some  are  mahomedaaa  and  wj 
they  came  from  Multan*  Those  of  woiaa 
India  are  usually  Charuns,  and  their  wtA 
character  is  a  great  protection   to  them. 

The  Turki  Bunjara  who  are  mostly  eanios, 
have  86  tribes  or  got. 

The  Beid  Bunjara  have  11"  ROt,**  they  mm 
from  Bhutnir  and  are  now  in  Pilibit  and  ILul^ 
and  many  are  weavera  and  medical  men. 

The  Lubana  Banjara  have  11  ''g(A"« 
mostly  agrieultural.  They  claim  to  be  deuca^ 
ante  of  Oour  brahmins  and  to  have  left  Bntf 
humbor  in  Aurungzeb'a  time. 

The.Mookeri  Banjara  claim  to  havenw 
from  Mecca,  and  to  reside  in.  Jhujyur.  1^ 
have  16  "got." 

The  Bohrup  Bunjara  are  moatly  hind«tiri 
lead  a  more  wandering  life*  They  are  difidi 
into  the  five  tribes,  Rathor,  Glioubon  or  Koo^i 
Power ,  Towttc  and  Burtea,  who  are  agsia  dl 
divided  into  tribea  or  got.  They  claim  to 
come  from  Cbittoor.  They  intennany,  bill 
with  membera  of  the  same  got.  They-  Im 
close  relation  with  those  of  the  Dekhaa, 
community  has  a  chief  at  its  head  styled 
to  whom  they  yield  implicit  obedicDi 
128-131.    See  Bunjara. 

BUNJAR,   HiKD.    Waste  land:  hod 
ing  fallow,  also  indifferent  aoih 

BUNJ  IN,  HiKD.    A  weed  which 
the  Kharif  crops  muck  aonght  after  by 
who  practice  alchemy.— -E^lioi. 

BUNKA  THADA. 
Bunka  tbadah Tel.  |  Bahtra  ..«. -^ 

JL  wood  whieh  was  sent  to  the  Great 
bition. 

BUNNAS   RIVER,    rises   in  « 
summits  in  the  Aravalli  range,  Lat.  24* 
Lon.  73^  88'  8.  W*  into  Run  of  Km  * 
several  small  channels.  Length,  18<^  m. 
17,000  sq.  m.  drained. 

BUNNI,  H£N]>.    Payment  ia  kind, 
Bunnihar  a  ploughman  paid  in  kiad* 

BUNNOO  valley  is  held  by  mixed 
dwell  in  walled  villages.     They  aia  > 
and  sallow   skinned.     They  are  <|niet> 
and  regular  ia  revenue  matters^  biit-ii 
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BCNT. 


BURJ. 


Qipabk  of  reckless  pejjury  and  deliberate  as- 
aaisioaiion,     Bunnoo  is  intersected  by    the 
Koomm  River  which  renders  it  rich  and  fertile 
and  tbey  cultivate  with  aome  industry.    They 
are  wdi  affected  to  the  British  Government. 
Iron  is  imported  in  quantities  from  the  Wu- 
seeree  hills,  and  is  worked  up,  at  Kaiabagh,  in- 
to agricultural  implements,  cauldrons,  cooking 
utensils,  gratea  and  fire  irons,  ladlea,  pegs, locks. 
Jkorse shoes  and  chains.    The  Wuaeerees  bring 
it  down  on  bullocks  and  mules  chiefly  through 
the  Koorum  pass  to  the  Bunnoo  fair  where  it 
18  bought  up  by  carriers  from  KaUbagh  who 
ooovey  it  back  to  that  great  emporium  of  the 
iron  trade,  where  they  sell  it  to  the  manufac- 
turers.  The  spade  in  uae  in  Bunnoo,  called  in 
Posbtoo  ''  erm,*'  ia  very  peculiar.    Tobacco  is 
imported  in  large  quantitiea  from  the  Wuzee* 
ns  hills  chiefly  through  the  Koorum-walee  and 
pworukka.  Maoh  cattle  ia  brought  to  the  Bon* 
aeo  fair  from  Dour  and  the  'Wuseeree  hiila  ; 
also  B«mbers  of  goata  and  sheep.    The  Doom- 
ba  is  much  prised^  and  ia  reared  in  the  district 
u  well  as  beyond  the  border. — LaiJUmt. 
BUNNOOCHEE.  The  race  occupying  Bun- 

BOO. 

BIJNNOOH.  An  Affghan  tribe  adjoining  the 
Peshawur  district.  They  are  called  Bunoorwal. 
;  BUN-OTSUBG,  Hind.,  also,  written  Ban- 
^rg,  from  ban  a  forest,  '*ootsarg"  abandoning. 
\  hiudoo  marriage  ceremony  performed  in  honor 
4  a  new(y  planted  orchard,  without  which 
tis  not  proper  to  partake  of  its  fruit.  A 
aao  holding  a  Saligramma  peraonatea  the 
ndegroonu  Another  holdbg  the  aacred 
nisi,  personates  the  bride.  After  a  homa 
K  fire  sucrifice^  the  officiating  brahmin  puta 
he  usual  questions  to  the  couple.  The 
pdethm  makes  throe  circuits  of  a  spot  in 
la  orchard,  moving  from  the  south  to  the  west 
flowed  by  the  bridegroom  holding  an  end  of 
fs  peraonating  bride'a  garment.  The  bride- 
|Qom  then  takes  precedence  and  circumambu- 
tea  similarly. — EUiot, 
BUNSEN,  Karl  Christian,  bom  1791  at 
irhach  in  Waldeck.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Idler,  was  long  employed  in  Italy  and  England, 
Ambassador  and  was  the  author  of  Egypts 
pee  in  IJniveraal  history :  description  of  Home, 
rppolytus  and  his  times :  Signs  of  the  times  : 
itirch  of  the  Future  ;  God  in  History,  died 
—  ? — Frauft*%  Magaginet  June  1868. 
BUNT,  Smut  Balls  or  Pepper  Brand. 
»do  e8iiea...«M^.DE0.  |  nredofcBtida......BAUXB. 

Ibe  faagvs  which  occaaiona  tbia  diaease,  has 
kcrto  been  met  with  only  in  the  graina  of 
seiy  whea  its  piesenoe  ia  readily  recogniaed 
ike  peeoikurly  diagusting  odour  of  the  in- 
bd  ecr.  When  thia  diaeaae  prevails,  it 
iliy  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  saasple ; 
I  fom  imparting  its  diagusting  odour  to  the 

Ir^  askes  it  kaa fitlw  kxtwi^rzJimeU. 


BUNT,  HiKD,,  unripe  pulse  of  Cioer  arieti* 
num. 

BUNTA^AMUDU,  Tel.  Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum. — L%9in» 

BUNTAKI,    Hind.    Solanum  melongena, 

BUNTUHIA*  A  daas  of  wood  rangers  in  the. 
northern  parts  of  Goruckpur.  They  axe  now 
oultivatora.— *^/{. 

BUNUN,  Hind.    Fra^raria  vesca. 

BU  N-ZU,  written  alao  Bom-zu  and  Bom-du, 
a  tribe  of  the  Ba-Khoiog,  who  dwell  north  of 
the  Koladan  river  inhabiting  chiefly  the  eastern 
basin  of  the  Kumfuli  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Chittagong  river.  To  their  north  are  the  closely 
allied  tribes,  the  Luugta,  Kungye  or  Kuki,  in- 
habiting the  highlands  of  Tipperab  and  extend- 
ing South  Eaat  towarda  the  head  of  the  Koladsn, 
both  the  Bunau  and  Kuki  appear  like  the  Ku« 
mi  to  belong  to  the  Burmah  family. 

BUOYS,  Eno. 

Bonis Fr.  I  Apung  timbuIkaDMALAT. 

Ankerboyen Geb.    Boyas ; ..Sp« 

Gavitelli Iv.    Liuigara  Garntu Tbl. 

AmpuDg^  Lsm- 
pQOg •m«.«.Halat« 

A  floating  body  employed  to  point  out  the 
situation  of  anything  under  watcor,  as  a  ship's 
anchor,  a  shoal,  a  sand-bank  or  the  course  a 
ship  should  take  enterinir  a  harbour:  they 
receive  various  nhmt%^'-^Fatdkner. 

BUPHU8  GO&OMANDUS,  one  of  the 
crane  tribe.  These  with  Ardea  einerea,  A  praai- 
nosceles  and  Herodias  garzetta  are  common  in 
India. — Gcliingwoad, 

BUPABITA.  Bhbbd.  Thespesia  populneus. 

BUPHTHALMUM  RAMTILLA,  Bvok. 
Gnizotia  oleifera.  />.  (7. 

BUPLEUBUM   MARGINATUM.— FiiK. 

Kali  Zewar...»....«HiNn.  j  Zin Huo). 

Thia  and  allied  species  are  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  the  Puigab  Himalaya,  front 
2,500  to  1 1,500  feet.  In  Kanawar  the  root  ia 
stated  to  be  eaten  raw,  and  the  seeds  to  be 
exported  as  Zira.-*(See  Carum). — </.  L.  Steuh 
art,  M,  D. 

BUPRESTIS.  See  Beetles ;  Coleoptera. 

BUPSA,  a  river  of  the  Babathoo  circle. 

BUQ,  Pebs.  a  goat's  horn,  buq-i-Hamam, 
the  horn  summoning  to  the  bath. 

BUQBrEED,  or  Eed  oos  Zoba,  held  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  twelfth  month  Buq-reed.  On  thia 
occasion,  mahomedans  proceed  to  the  Eed-gah 
in  great  state,  when  the  khootbah  ia  read  in  the 
name  of  the  ruling  aovereign. 

BUKJA,  Tbl.  Hymenodyction  excebum.— « 

BUBI  MAE,  Hind.  Tamariz  indica. 
BURJ,  a  bastion.  See  Boorj. 
BURJ,  Hind.    Also  Buijri,  Betula  bhoj*. 
putra,  Bi  Jacquemontiiy  iSpocA,  i5/rcA. 
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BUItMAH. 


BURKAH. 


BURKA.  in  lal.  23<^  43*^'  N.  long,  57«>  54' 
£.  a  town  40  miles  west  of  Muskat  and  tke 
SQBiner  residence  of  the  Imam. — Horshtrgh, 
^UR  KA.  JHAR,  Hind.  Fious  Indica, 

BUREOOK,  Khubaiii,  Mishmish,  Bakur- 
Khanee,  Hind*  Fbrs.  Armeniaca  vnlgaris. 
The  apricot. 

BURKUNDU,  Hind.  Caragana  tragacan- 
thoides. 

•  BURM  AH,  an  independant  kingdom  border- 
ing on  British  India,  to  the  East,  and  lying 
between  British  India  and  China* 

In  the  Barmese  Chronological  table*  trans- 
lated  in  Grawfurd's  Embassy,  are  the  fol- 
lowing events : 

B.C.] 

Epo£    The  grand  epoch  established  by 
An-ja-na  the  grandfather   7 
Guatama. 
Gautama  born.. 

„    began  to  reign. 
Gautama  obtained  deification  (became 

a  Buddha). 
Gautama  died  and  obtained  Ntb'han 

(annihilation.) 
1  The  saored  epoch   established  by 

king  Ajatasat. 
450  The  communicaiions  of    Gauta- 
ma reduced  to  writing  inCeylon. 


691 


628 

608 
689 

544 

543 

94 


A.D 

78 


639 


1364 


175» 


1781 


P.  E,   I  The  Prome  epoch  established 

by  king  Sumundri. 
V.  E.  The  Vulgar  epoch  established  by 
1  Puppa-Ghan-ra-ban. 

726  Uch-cha-na*praung,  in  Chit  Ka» 
ing.  But  this  year  Sa-to-roang- 
bya,  founded  Angwa  (Ava)^  and 
began  to  reign :  and  Chitka- 
iDg  and  Panya  were  destroyed. 

1II4  Alaung  Vhnra  (Alompra)  be- 
gan to  reign  at  Mut-cho-bo 
(Bfonchabo.) 

1143  His  consin,  Paing-ka-cha  oom^ 
monly  called  Maung-mangi,  son 
of  U-pa-ra-ja  at  Ava,  succeeded 
the  same  year  by  his  uncle  Pa- 
dem-mang,  or  Man-ta-ri-kri  son 
of  Alaung-b'hiira^  and  founder 
of  Ama-ra-pnra. 

1184  Ava  re-built  and  made  the  capi- 
tal.— FrUue/9  Anii^uiiiei^  p> 
294. 

The  Burmese  seem  to  have  been  an  intruding 
race  conquering  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
boundaries  of  their  kingdom  have  greatly  varied. 
At  present  the  population  of  the  territorieSy 
subject  to  the  king  of  Bormah,  including 
the  tribatary  Shan  states,  probably  does  not 
exceed  three  and  a  half  millions  of  aoula.  The 
nba  of  the  whole  oouatry  is  about  192|000 
square 
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A  treaty  is  said  to  have  been  eaiered  into 
in  1795  between  the  Indian  and  Burmeae  Go- 
vernments, and  in  1795,  Captain  Miduel 
dyroes  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Ava,  hut  fiwi 
1797,  disputes  regarding  Arakan  hegta  tnd 
the  fugitives  into  Chittagong  were,  in  1798, 
demanded  from  the  British. 

Colonel  Symes  returned  to  Benfi;ooD,  wlien 
he  was  not  treated  with  ordinary  eivilit?  by  Ik 
Governor,  and  he  left  for  Bengal  in  Jioouj 
1803.  After  this.  Captain  Canning  was  sent  oi 
two  occasions,  the  latter  in  1 809,  on  thefiiA 
he  was  treated  discourteously,  but  on  the  lat- 
ter with  civility.   In  1811  the  Arakanese  agiia 
rebelled  and  invaded  Burmese  territory  and  ii 
1811  Captaiin  Canning  was  again  sent  to  oedi- 
ate.    Subsequenlly  to  that  year  the  Burmeseof- 
froers  in  Arakan  more  than  once  made  demaadi 
for  the  surrender  of  Arakanese  refageei  ui 
even  made  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  i 
Bengal,  as  far  es  the  city  of  Moor8hedabsd,9 
territory  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Anko- 
In  1819  they  interfered  in  Assam,  and  in  ISU 
they    invaded  Cachar.      War  was  deeM 
against  Burmab,  on  the  5th  March  18H»^ 
after    two  campaigns  under  Sir  A^CampbeBi 
treaty  of  peaee  was  declared  at  Tandahoo,  « 
the  24th  February   1826.     Subsequently,  ii 
1851,  in  consequence  of  the  Burmese  refmng 
redress  to  a  British  shipowner  whom  they  M 
injured  at  Ran;[:oon,  war  was  again  dedared  fli 
was  conducted  successfully  by  General  Oodvia 

Rangoon  fell  to  a  combined  Naval  «i 
Military  Force  on  the  14th  April  1852  arf 
when  peace  was  declared  all  P^gu  and  Ante 
were  retained  by  the  British.  Burmah  is  nU 
by  a  king  and  by  the  Atwen-»woon,  ButfW 
Privy  Councillors,  of  whom  there  arefo* 
They  are  inferior  in  rank  to  the  Woob^ 
but  between  them  and  the  Woon-dook  W» 
dence  is  disputed. — Tnl^s  Efkbany^  p.  71 

The  Burmans  proper  occupy  the  valky  j 
the  Irawaddy,  mixed  with  Karens,  from  L- 1' 
N.  to  the  delU.    They  are  bndd'hists. 
language,  the  Burmese,  is  spoken  in 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Irawaddy  and  Sitaog, 
in  Tenasserim  to  the  south  of  Tavoy.  The 
kanese  and  Burmese  are  called  Myamma 
are  of  the  same  race.     There  are  nnm 
Shan  states   far  to  the  north-east,  but 
generally  owe  fealty  to  the  Burmese  Uo 

The  Burmans,  are  livelyy  inqnisiiivey 
irascible  and  impatient* 

The  Burmese  tattoo  themselves  and, 
certain  Turks,  are  perhapa  the  meet  d 
men  and  women  who  do  so.    The  Bi 
woman's  lower  garment  is  a  nanow  doth 
various  odors,  of  a  pleasing  eoatrast,  which 
scenda  generally  from  the  waist  or  from 
the  am  to  the  feet.    It  is  made  to  overisp 
I  in  front  is  tucked  iD|  but^it  ia  so  naaoir^ 
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«s  iht  wwt&t  walks,  tke  tUgli  is  noM  or  less 
thnm  at  m«h  «t«p. 

Fmm  ProoM  to  Ava  the  oountry  ie  «b8rae'- 

tmed  by  uKev^bneaa  and  general  elevation. 

Nortbctfly,  il  is  deddedlj  moontainoua.    Moan- 

tains  4  m.  N.  of  Avn,  4,000  ft.  Zyngait  Hts., 

ftriaiag  a  kind  of  cAevated  doab  between  the 

Salsrea  and  Sitang  rivers.    Gold,  aiWer,  iron, 

tin,  lead,  anHiBoiony^  and  other  metals,  are  net 

vitb.    Qaanries  of  Baarble  are  worked  near 

kmtmpooTsu     There   are  many    fossiloferous 

nooks  and  coal  haa  been  disdorered  on   the 

Inira^df. — Aihkisan^'e  TreatidSf  Ac,    Pages 

S03&2(I3.  Priwep. 

BURMAK  BOX-WOOD.  Mnrraya,  apeeies 

BUBMANN,  author  of  the  Thesaurus  Zey- 

baicas,  pablished  in  Holland,  whiofa  he  wrote 

fnm  the  eolleotiona    made   in  Oeyk>n^    by 

Dr.  Paul  Hermann,  a  medical  man  in  Ceylon. 

The  same  collection  serred  Lfainmus  to  write 

Us  flom  Zeylanica  and  it  ia  now  in  tke  Bii- 

tiih  fflttseum.      Subsequebt  to  this,  in  the 

year    1768,   Pcofessor  Nicholas  Laur,    Bur- 

mann  of  Amsterdaroy  son  of  the  author  of  the 

Ftora  Zeylftnioa,  poblished  his  Flora  Indiea, 

with  67  plates,  oontaintng  figures  of  178  plants 

lolflMbly  executed,  but  moeh  inferior  to  those 

ia  the  Flora   Zf^laoiea.— ^i^A^'t   Frodrtmtu 

Hmgy  Vol'  I,  p.  10,  quoted  in  Hook.  tU  Th, 

BURMANNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 

three  species  are  known  in  India,  B.   disticha 

^  Ceylon  Conean  and  New  Hollsnd.  B.  rseles* 

tis  of  Nepal,  and  B.  triflora  of  Penang.-^FotTf, 

594. 

BURMAR,  HiiTD.  Artemima  parrtflora. 

BUBtfA^  a  river  running  nesr  Chobeepoor, 
in  Beosres  district*   • 

BUBNAK,  HiiTD.  Aitemisia  sneroram. 

BUBNEE,  a  river  near  Shahpoor  in  the 
Northern  Gonean. 

BURNE8.  Three  brothers  of  thicname  serv- 
ed tocher  in  India*  The  eldest,  Jahies  Bumes, 
K.  H  ,  L.  L.  p.;  wrote  a  History  of  Cutch  and 
visit  to  the  Court  of  Bind :  Sir  Alexander 
Banes,  Kt.  who  wrote  his  travels  in  Persia 
aod  Histoiy  of  Oabttl,  fX  which  place,  along  with 
their  yonngeat  brother  Ohsrles,  he  fell  on  the 
Sod  November  1641.  They  were  natives  of 
Montrose  in  ^[cotiand,  sons  of  James  Burnes, 
provost  of  the  town,  and  relativea  of  the  poet 
Bums.  "^^ 

BURNES,  Sin  A.,  a  distinguished  oflieer 
of  the  Bombay  Army,  who  entered  the  service 
in  1822,  and  was  killed  at  Oabool  in  1841. 
He  was  very  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  abi- 
lity as  a  linguist,  statist,  and  general  observer. 
Travelled  alone  from  Bombsy  through  Sind, 
the  Punjab,  and  Bokhara  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
fetumfng  by  the  Persian  Oulf,  betwixt  1881 
and  l^SS.     Was  despatched  on  a  mission  to 


lass  to  lS4i  :  Awthor  of  Notice  of  hospital 
for  animals  at  Sunt,  JL  Vol.  L  p.  96. — On 
the  Colossal  images  in  Bameean,  BL  As* 
Tra%8*  1888,  Vol  11.  p.  563.— Travels  into 
Bokhara,  Lmd.  1634,  3  ToU-*Oa  Femalo 
Infanticide  in  Cnteh,  Lmd.  Ae.  Tram.  1834, 
Vol.  I.  p.  193.--Cabool  1837  and  1888,  ZMmc^. 
1842,  1  Vol.— Notice  of  Sind,  Lond.  0€Oi 
Trans.  1837,  Vol.  VIII,  p,  2.— Observationa 
on  the  maritime  communications  of  India,  as 
carried  on  by  the  Natives,  Ihidy  1636,  Vol.  VL 
p.  S.  —On  (he  ruins  of  Puttun  Somnath,  Lon^ 
As.  Trans.  Vol.  V.  p.  104.  A  Memoir  of  liia 
life  appeared  in  the  BoTrtbay  Times^  Deesmbef 
1841  ;  As.  Jl.  1842.— Dr.  Bnbt's  Narrative 
of  Affghanistan,  Bombay  1843,  Dr.  BmsVs 
Catalogue, 

BUUNES,  Dr.  Jamis,  k.  h.,  of  the  Bom^ 
bay  Medical  Serrice,  but  retired  as  Physioiaii 
General  1850,  having  formeriy  held  the  offices 
of  Assistant  Besident,  Cutch ;  and  Secretary 
Medical  Board,  Author  of  Visit  to  the  Court 
of  Scinde,  with  sketch  of  the  history  of  Cutch, 
1639, 1  Vd.  l2mo.  Mmmrof,  QzlcuUa,  1840, 
and  London,  1851. — See  Dr.  Buisfs  Cata^ 
logne. 

BURNING  OF  WIDOWS,  existed  in  earlj 
timea  amongst  Thraciaus,  Gets,  and  Scythians.* 

In  the  island  of  Xombok,  wives  may  sufier 
themselves  to  be  burned  or  krised  after  the 
death  of  their  husbands.  They  are  not  com^ 
pelled  to  do  so.  Such  an  event  very  seldom 
occurs,  and  during  one  traveller's  stay  there 
was  only  a- single  widow  who  allowed  herself 
to  be  krised.  They  have  the  choice  of  aUow** 
ing  themselves  to  be  bnrned  or  krised.  The 
former  is  the  more  rsre.  The  wives  of  the  Rajaa, 
however,  must  suffer  themselves  to  be  burned: 
When  a  Raja  dies  some  women  are  alwaya 
burned,  even  should  they  be  but  slaves.  The 
wives  of  the  priests  never  kill  themselves.  Aa 
eye  witness  thus  relates  how  one  was  conducted* 
The  gustt  who  died  at  Ampanan  left  three 
wives.  One  of  them  resolved  to  let  herself  be 
krised  in  honor  of  him,  and  that  against  the 
will  of  all  on  both  sides  of  her  family.  Tfa^ 
woman  was  still  young  and  beautiful ;  she  haA 
no  children.  They  told  me  that  a  woman  whd 
under  such  mcamstances,  sufifered  herself  to  be 
killed  had  indeed  loved  her  husband.  She 
intended  to  accompany  him  on  his  long  jour-* 
ney  to  the  gods,  and  she  hoped  to  be  his  fevo* 
rite  in  the  other  world.  The  day  after  the 
death  of  the  ^sti,  hia  wife  took  many  baths  i 
she  was  clothed  in.  the  richest  manner;  she 
passed  the  day  with  relattves  and  friends,  drink* 
ing,  chewing  sirih  and  praying.  About  the 
middle  of  the  space  before  the  house  thej  had 
erected  two  scaffuldings  or  platforms  of  bambui 
of  the  length  of  a  man,  and  three  feet  abov« 


tabool  in  1837  ;  Assistant  to  the  Envoy  from  '  the  ground.  Under  these  they  bad  dug  a  small 
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pit  to  Tecei?e  the  watei  and  the  blood  that 
should  floinr.  In  a  soiaU  house  at  one  side 
and  opposite  these  frame  works  were  two 
others  entirely  similar.  This  house  was  im- 
mediately behind  the  haMalL  At  four 
o'clock  iB  the  afternoon  men  brought  out  the 
body  of  the  gusti  wrapped  in  fine  linen, 
and  placed  it  on  the  left  of  the  two  central  plat- 
forms. A  priest  of  Mataram  removed  the 
cloth  from  ihe  body  while  young  persons 
hastened  to  oover  the  private  parts  of  the  dead 
with  theif  hands.  They  threw  much  water 
over  the  corpse,  washed  it,  combed  the  hair, 
and  covered  the  whole  body  with  ch&mpiki 
and  Killing^  flowers.  They  then  brought  a 
white  net.  The  priest  took  a  silver  cup  filled 
with  holy  water  (called  chor)  on  which  he 
gtrewed  nowers.  He  first  sprinkled  the  de* 
ceased  with  this  water,  and  then  poured  it 
through  the  net  on  the  body,  which  he  blessed 
praying,  singing,  and  making  various  mystical 
and  symbolical  motions.  He  afterwards  pow- 
dered the  body  with  flour  of  coloured  rice  and 
chopped  flowers,  and  placed  it  on  dry  mats. 
Women  brought  out  the  wife  of  the  gusti  on 
their  crossed  arms.  She  was  dothed  with  a 
piece  of  white  linen  only.  Her  hair  was  crown- 
ed with  flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Iiidi- 
cum.  She  was  quiet,  and  betrayed  neither 
fear  nor  regret.  She  placed  herself  standing 
before  the  body  of  her  husband,  raised  her 
arms  on  high,  and  made  a  prayer  in  silence* 
Women  approached  her  and  presented  to  her 
small  bouquets  of  kembang  spatu, .  and  other 
flowers.  She  took  them  one  by  one  and  placed 
them  between  the  fingers  of  her  hands  raised 
above  her  head.  On  this  the  women  took 
them  away  and  dried  them.  On  receiving  and 
giving  back  each  bouquet  the  wife  of  the  gusti 
turned  a  little  to  the  right,  so  that  when  she 
had  received  the  whole  she  had  turned  quite 
round.  She  prayed  anew  in  silence,  went  to  the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  kissed  it  on  the  head, 
the  breast,  below  the  navel,  the  knees,  the  feet, 
and  returned  to  her  place.  They  took  off  her 
rings.  She  crossed  her  arms  on  her  breast. 
Two  women  took  her  by  the  arms.  Her  brother 
(this  time  a  brother  bv  adoption)  placed  him- 
self before  her,  and  asked  her  with  a  soft  voice 
if  she  was  determined  to  die,  and  when  she 
gave  a  sign  of  assent  with  her  head,  he  asked 
her  forgiveness  for  being  obliged  to  kill  her. 
Alt  once  he  seized  his  kris  and  stabbed  her  on 
the  left  side  of  the  breast,  but  not  very  deeply 
so  that  she  remained  standing.  He  then 
threw  his  kris  down  and  ran  off.  A  man  of 
consideration  approached  her,  and  buried  his 
kris  to  the  hilt  in  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate 
woman,  who  sunk  down  at  once  without  a  cry. 


The  women  placed  her  on  a  mat,  and  sought,    it  pork.    Both  raqsa  eat  buffalo  fleshy  go^ 


by  rolling  and  pressure,  to  cause  the  blood  to 


flow  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  victin  bring 
not  yet  dead,  she  was  stabbed  again  wilh  skm 
bstween  the  shoulders.  They  then  had  hares 
the  second  platform  near  her  husbaad.  Ik 
same  ceremonies  that  had  taken  phse  for  Vm 
now  began  for  the  wife.  When  all  was  cadid, 
both  bodies  were  covered  with  resia  and  e» 
metic  stuffs,  enveloped  in  white  lineo,  asi 
placed  in  the  small  aide  house  on  the  phitftnHk 
There  they  remained  until  the  timsafiivsdk 
their  being  burned  together. 

It  is  always  a  near  relation  who  gi?eitk 
first  wound  with  the  krit,  bat  never  fiMheroc 
son.  Sometimes  drtadful  spectacles  oooir; 
such  was  one  at  which  Mr.  K.  was  piSMiiL 
The  woman  had  received  eight  kris  stabs,  aM 
was  yet  quite  sensible.  At  last  shesorcaMd 
out,  impelled  by  the  dreadful  pain,  *'(M 
wretches,  are  you  not  able  to  give  me  a  stabtbt 
wUl  kill  me !"  A  gusU  who  stood  behiad  k, 
on  this  pierced  her  through  and  through  wilk 
his  kris. 

The  native  spectators,  whoas,  he  adds,  I U 
around  me,  saw  in  this  slaughter  which  took 
place  before  our  eyes,  nothing  shocking.  Th^ 
laughed  and  talked  as  if  it  was  nothuig .  Ik 
man  who  had  given  the  three  last  stabs  wiped 
his  kris,  and  restored  it  to  its  place,  ia  as  sold 
blooded  a  manner  as  a  butcher  woqU  hm 
done  after  shiughtering  an  animaL 

Only  the  wives  of  the  more  considerable  pff- 
sonages  of  the  land  allow  themselves  to  k 
burned,  because  this  is  attended  with  mach 
more  expense  than  krising.  They  then  ank 
a  very  high  platlbrm  of  tembu^  The  woam 
ascends  after  many  ceremonies,  and  whea  tk 
fire  is  at  its  greatest  heat.  She  then  spn? 
from  above  into  the  middle  of  the  flames.  Ik 
K.  thinks  that  they  do  not  suffer  much  beeNN 
during  the  leap  they  are  stifled ;  and  afcil 
events  the  firct  strengthened  by  fiagrsot  w* 
sins,  is  so  fierce  that  death  must  speedi|| 
ensue. 

The  Balinese  dress  in  Lombok  in  (he  saai 
manner  as  in  Bali,  and  the  Sassaks  neadjis 
the  same  way.  For  example,  although  nw 
medans,  they  have  uncovered  heada.  "Die  Saioki 
women,  differ  a  little  in  their  dress  froaiAt 
Balinese.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not 
up  their  hair  with  a  piece  of  white  ck>th,lib 
the  Balinese,  but  go  bare  headed  like  the  meik 
Some  wear  a  short  ba^u  like  the  womea  of 
Sambawa  and  Makassar,  others  have  the  boeom 
naked,  or  covered  with  a  $Undtmg  of  a  ooM 
stuff,  striped  red  and  black  in  the  length.  "" 
9arong  is  almost  always  of  blue  or  bkek  AAu 

The  food  of  the  people  of  Lombok  differs'^ 
nothing  from  that  of  the  people  of  Java.   I 
Balinese,  who  may  not  eat  beef,  substitate  M 


flesh,  fish  and  poultry* 
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Tike  peopto  of  Lombok  are  neither  more  nor 
k$8  sopentitioiiB,  than  all  the  other  people  of 
the  Arehipelago.    It  is  the  Rinjani  especiaUy 
wkieh  nakea  an  impresaon  on  the  people^  on 
aooDttiit  of  the  bad  apirita  which  reside  upon  it 
My  trafelliag  companions  for  example,  he  adds, 
told  me  not  to  shout  upon  the  mountain  be- 
csaie  the  bad  spirits  would  becoflse  irritated, 
and  not  to  take  any  atones  from  the  ground, 
beeaiue  they  would  resent  it  and  play  us  some 
bad  trick.    Whoever  wishes  to  approach  the 
Began  Anak  must  be  blessed,  fasting,  and 
have  said  bis  prayers  and  be  clothed  in  white. 
As  they  approach  it  they  must  notice  what  ap- 
pearance it   presents    to  them.      The  more 
lengthened  it  appears  to  them,  the  longer  time 
wtll  they  live.    If  it  looms  broad  they  will 
quickly  die.     All  these  ideas  are  found   how- 
erer  orer  all  the  Archipelago,  round  the  vol- 
canoes, and  in  spite  of  all  modifications  which 
they  have  undergone,  through  time  or  local  cir- 
eomatances,  they  are  all  based  upon  the  belief 
of  a  supernatural  and  malevolent  power  which 
causes  and  regulates,  the  working  of  the  aub- 
teiranean  fire.   No  religion,  not  even  the  chris- 
tian, wiU  root  out  these  fixed  ideas  from  this 
people.    Impressive  phenomena,  like  volcanic, 
sound  louder  than  all  reasonings  in  the  ears  of 
uncivih'zed  and  timid  mtn^—Joum.  IncL  Arche 
No,  IX.  Vol.  V.  587. 

BURNING  the  dead,  is  the  usual  mode  by 
which  the  Artan  hindus  all  over  India,  dis- 
pose of  the  renaains  of  those  who  die.  It  was 
fonnerty  a  practice  in  China  but  has  been  dis- 
continued there  since  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century. 

BURNOUP,  Eugene,  a  learned  French, 
man,  who  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  oriental 
investigations.  He  was  a  Sanscrit  scholar, 
in  1 840- 18  47^  edited  and  translated  part  of 
Ike  Bbngavata  Purana.  He  published  in  1844 
Ins  introduction  al'Histoire  du  Buddbisme. 
Ue  died  in  1851. 

BUEO-BBT,  Bbno.    Calamus  fasdculatus. 

BURO  KUPUR  CHITTU,  Bbno.  P  Tet- 
antbera  monopetala.-*i^d« 

BUBO  LUNITA,  Beng.  Portulaca  oler- 
eea.— Xijsif. 

BUEONG-BEBBOtf,  Malait.  A  krge 
rbite  and  blue  pigeon  of  Banda. 

BURONI  CHBTTU,  Ficus  rubescens,  VcM. 
-F.  heterophylla,  R.  iii.  532. 

BUROON,  Beno.  Caper  tree,  Capparis 
ifoHata. 

BURO  DA,  the  chief  town  of  Guaerat  and 
ipital  of  the  Oaekwar  ;  Chandanavati,  was  an 
adent  name  of  Baroda  having  been  founded 
7  Chandan,  chief  of  the  Dor  Rajputs,  but 
ftandniiavati  means  the  '*  city  of  Sandalwood.'' 
name    was  changed   to   Yiravati,    the 


'^  abode  of  warriors  ;**  and  subsequently  to 
Burpotra  or  *^  Leaf  of  the  Bur*'  perhaps  from 
some  fanciful  resemblance  of  the  circumvallation^ 
to  a  banyan  tree  leaf.  This  has-been  softened 
into  Baroda. 

BUR00N6I,  HiKD.  Quercus  flexuoea,  of 
the  Mehra  forest,  near  Abbottabad.  An  ever-' 
green  oak,  Rearing  acorns  ;  loaves  of  the  young 
plant  are  like  those  of  the  holly. — Col,  (M.  Ex. 
180S. 

BURO-PHUTIKA^Bbng.  Uelastoma  mala- 
bathricum.— iymn. 

BURO  REETA,  BsNa.  Sapindus  emar* 
ginatus. — VoM* 

BURO-RUKTO-KUMBAL^  Bbng.  Nym- 
phsea  rubra.— i?(Mr&. 

BURO  8HIAL  KANTA,  Bemo.  Argemone 
Mexicana* 

BURR.  Wherever  Arabs  are  met  with  in 
tenta,  they  denominate  their  place  of  encamps' 
ment  **  Burr/'  or  wilderness  %  the  term  Zahara, 
or  desert,  being  more  particularW  applied  to  the 
wilderness  of  Africa. — M8.  of  Mr.  Sassam 
quoted  in  Euphralea  and  T%pru,  C6L  Oheiney^ 
p.  574. 

BURRA-ELAGHEE.  Himd.  Elettaria  car- 
damomum  medium. 

BURRA-FLAWAN,  Hind.  Caiyota  urens. 

BUBBA-GUOKRU,  Hind.  Dob,  Pedaliunr 
murex. 

BURRA  JAMUN,  Hind.  Eugenia  jam- 
bolana. 

BURBA  LA800RA,  Hind.  Cordis  laU- 
folia. 

BURRA  MANGA,  Hind.  Canthium  par* 
viflorum. 

BUBRAR,  Hind.  In  Rajpntanah^  is  an  in* 
definite  term  for  taxation,  and  is  oonnected 
with  th^  thing  taxed :  aa  ghaneem  burrar, 

*  war  tax  ;'  gtirh  ffynti-hwrar^  *  house  tax  f- 

•  hal-burrary  <  ploai(h-tax  ;*  neautcb-hurrarf 
'  marriage-tax*  and  others,  both  of  old  and  new 
standing. — TocTs  Bajagthan^  VoL  /,  p.  143. 

BURRABHEE.  A  river  near  Jeynuggur 
in  Jessore« 

BURRA  WAFAT.  An.  The  great  death. 
In  the  ritual  of  the  mahomedaas,  the  death  of 
Mahomed^  it  ooeorred  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
third  month  Rubbee-ool-awuU — Heri. 

BURBAT  KAROONDAY,  Buk.  Carissa 
carandas. 

BURRAY  BENGAN,  Ddk.  Briajal.  Egg-^ 
plant. 

BURRI,  H.  Dibbling  grain,  Gurri,  Gulli  and 
Si  are  all  similarly  applied. 

BUKRI  TOOVAR.  Dhal;  dhalj  Tour. 
Oajanus  Indicus;  C^tisus  cajan;  Pigeon  pea^ 
Large  Dhal. 

BURRO,  It.  BUTTER, 

BURRO,  also,  Kulm»  Guz.  Hind,  and 
Pebs.  B(ed  Pens. 
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BURU. 

35URROW.  See  Barrow  :  Burial :  Caima. 
BURSA\\'UL  of  the  Y«rkli.  Aquila  fulvaa- 

'  BURSE,  HiNB.  Ettrotn  eeratoides: 

BURSENAPUTI,  the  chief  of  the  Mnttuk 
branch  of  the  Singbpo  group.'  He  is  a  vasBal 
ot  the  ri^ah  of  Aaaaix),  and  the  people  are  called 
Muttuk  Moamerria  or  Mowamerki.  Their 
eountry  is  a  short  distance  from  where  the 
^Brahmaputra  river  enters  the  Assam  yalley^  and 
t^ey  dwell  ckiso  to  the  bauiks,  and  priofipally 
on  the  southern  side. 

.  BURSERACE/E.  A  natural  order  of  pfamts 
nearly  all  natiTes  of  tropical  elisiates.  About 
twenty-four  species  have  been  found  in  the 
Boutli  and  East  6f  Asia,  of  the  genera  Balsamo- 
dendron,  BosweHia,.  Canarium^  6aruga»  icica 
and  Protium.  Ihey  have  all  an  abundance  of 
fragrant  resinous  juice. .  BosweUia  serrata  yields 
olibanum:.  Canaiium  Bengalense,  of  this  trib6> 
according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh^  exudes  an  excellent 
clear  amber- coloured  resin^  not  unlike  copaL 
In  America,  as  in  India,  several  valuable  resina 
as  Eiemi»  Caranat  Chibow,  and  two  or  three 
kinds  of  Tacamahaca  are  afforded  by  pUnts  of 
this  tribe — BoyleU  III.  Sm.  jBoi.,p.  177. 
fo^gL  p.  149. 

.  BURSEBAPANICIJLATA,  1am.  Humph; 
i^n,  of  CiiDarittm  cofasmane,  Linn,  i>.  C*  W. 
and  A.  Keen. — RoxK 

BURSiEBA  SER£\TA,  Wall.  Syn  of 
Icica  Indica. — TT.  avd  A, 

BVBSINO  PEi  ALUM  ARBOREUM,  Wight 
Tar.  fMJtcrophyllvAn^  c,  p*  637,  2440.  A 
large  tree  of  the  forests  of  IMe  Central  Pro- 
vinces of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
4,00a  to  7,000  (oet.—nw.  J^.  PI  AyHin,  42. 

BURS^lNOPErALUM    TETHANDRUM, 
Wkoht,  a  large  tree  of  Ceylon.— JiUp.  Smm. 
ri.  Zeyk  h  p.  .42. 
.  BURdTEN,    ess.    BrasBes. 

BURBUIirGA.  HiK]».  The  leaves  of  Ber- 
gem  KonigU,  used  medidoally. 
'  BUBTO:^i>  B.  v.,  of  the  Bombay  Army, 
in  whic&  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Attthi^r  of  Goa  and  Ikt  Blue  Mountains*  Des^ 
teiption  of  Sindy  or  the  unhappy  valley»  Lond. 
18M,  2  vols.  Send  and  the  raoes  that  inhabit 
the  valley  of  the  Indna.  Lood,  1851,  1  vol. 
Joum^y  to  Mecca.  Tvavels  in  the  Somali 
country.  Contributions  to  Blackwood's-  Maga- 
xine.  The  oity  of  the  the  Salt  Lake. — Dr, 
Muist's  CcUalogue. 

BURU,  a  large  island  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  being  about  two  hundred  miles 
ki  circumference.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  a  comparatively  fair  people,  very  closely  re- 
sembling the  natives  of  Amboyna  ;  and  the 
only  tribe  that  is  likely  to  be  Papuan,  is  a 
Ismail  community  which  resides  in  the  neigh- 


•BtJRCr. 

bottrhood  of  a  monntaa  lake  neai  the  cnta 
of  the  island.  Thit  kke,  which  msm  ts  hiie 
excited  curiosity  at  Amboyna,  was  viaitd  by 
parties  from  the  garrison  in  IW,  ao4  9m 
in  1710,  and  their  observations  aie  nmM 
at  some  length  by  Yalentyn,  in  his  *'  Bedunf- 
vinge  Van  Oott  India/'— Jfr.  MaH,  p.  m. 
See  Papuans* 

BURU,  Bmo.  Large,  hence. 

Buni-l:^!,  Beng.  Jasminum  plenom. 

BurU'bet,  Beng.  Calamus  fasiculatas. 

Buru-buhooyari,  Beng.  Cordia  latifolit. 

Buru-buyur,  Beng-  Zizyphusfructuobkngi 

Bnru-chali,  Beng.  Guatteria  sHl>eroM. 

Buru-chhooucha^  Beng.  Tall  qfpiess  gna^ 
Cyperus  Iria. 

Buru-chuna,  Beng.  Vicia  sativa. 

Buru-elaich,  Beny:.  Large  Caidamoffl,  Aa<K 
mum  grana  paradisi. 

Buru-gachh,  Beng.  Ficus  religiosa. 

Buru-gothoobi,  Beng.  Mariscua  eypennu. 

Burn-  hulkusa,  Beng.  Leucas  cephalotes. 

Buru-jalgautee,  Beng.  Bristly  panic  giisi| 
Panicttm  setigerum. 

Biiru-jhauji,  Beng*  Utriciilaria  stelkris. 

Buru-joyan,  Beng^  Ptychotis  ajowan. 

Buru-jubanee,  Beng.  Tricheloatylis  mili 

Buru-kanoor,  B«ng.  Grinum  tozicariom. 

Buru-kerni,  Beng.  Euphorbia  hirta> 

Buru-keshuriya^  Beng.  Hymenoehate 

Buru-keshuti,   Beng.  Adenostemma 
pum. 

Bufu-kokshim^  Beng.    Tom   fleabane, 
mea  lacera. 

Buru-koonduy  Beng.  Woody  jasmine, 
minum  arborescens 

Buru-kookoor^hita^  Beng*  Tetnuithen 
nopetala. 

Buru-kulpu>  Beng»    Trichodeama  ^eyi 

cum. 
Buru*kungi,  Beng-   Akitilon  graveoleni 
Bnm-kut,  Beng.  Sagittaria  obtusifolia. 
Buru-looniya,  Beng.    Portnlaca  o 
Buru-makal,  Beng.  Tvichosanthes  bra 
Bnru-methiy  Beng.  Trigonella  feen 

com. 

Buru*mund.9»    Beng.     Two-oolored 

anthus.  LoranChus  longifl6ru8. 
Buru-musoor,  Beng.  Ervum  lens* 
Burundu,  Beng.  Panicum  uliginosum 
Buru-neelpud-mu^  Beng.  Njmphcw 
Bums,  Hind.   Cratwva  tapia. 
Buru-panehoo-lee,  Beng.  Yillarsia  In 
Buru-panee-murich^     Beng.        Poly 

pilosum. 
Buru-pani-nuti,  Beng.  Pba  Cktnensis. 
Buru-phootika,  Beng.    Melaatoma 

thricum. 

Buru-nriy  Beng.    Sinapia  ramoaa. 
Buru-rithOf  Beng.  Sapindus  ema 
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'BUmiR. 


BUS8AWUL. 


Btm-ntkUi^kiimbul,  Beng.  Nymphiei  ntbm* 
Buro-ibwlafflM-Uktmshim,  Beog.  Ganavalia 
leiw>sper«iii« 
Banhshftlook,  Ben^.  Nympheea  pobesceiM. 
Buni*flhilp«nce,  Heng.    Flemingia  conger- 
te. 
BirraslMMa  Besfc*     Panicimi  hiafmlulutn. 
Bani-flhelkan&H,  Benj;.  Argemone  Mesioaaa. 
Bttra*8ho<wthce«  B«iig«    Roitbotta  axallnta. 
Burn-shouii);,    Beng.      Kcenig'a   Bergen ; 
Beigera  Konigii. 
Haro-toieur,  Beng,   TabemBeioMataim  pkMi. 
BURUD,  MaHr.     THe  name  of  a  caete,  or 
individiial   of   ii  wbosfe    ocoupatiDn  is  mat 
making.    Ha  ia  somelimea  esttnelrated  among 
Ifae  TillBfife  •ervaota. 
BUftUGA.  Tbl.  EriodendionaflfrBctooaam. 
BURUQ,    A  BAB.  Borax. 
BURUKI,  a  race  occupying  Logur  and  But- 
kak,  who  say  they  are  of  Arab  origin.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  settled  there.  S«  of  the  Ks'^ 
bool  rfyer^  ainoe  the  11th  oenttiry,  by.  the  sul- 
tan MahomedL    Tkeir  number  is  about  8,000 
Atmiliesy     but   they  arrange  themselves   into 
tribes,  with  chiefs,     They  are   good  soldiftra. 
The  Buruki  tribes    of  Loithur  and  Butkak, 
letida  in  the  Ghilsi   portion  of  the  Afghan 
aoustry. — Laiham. 
BDHUNG.  Maiat.  Bird. 
BUBUNGEB*  Dvk.  Siphonanthus  Indioa. 
BURUNJ  or  BIBINJ»  Psas.  Bice. 
BURUN-JASIVI-KOHI,  Febs.   Artemisia 
bOicB.^  JFUliL 

BURZAIi,     HiVD.     Betnla  bhojputra,    B. 
(acquemontii  — Spachn.  Wall,  BoyU. 
BURZUb.  Fers.  Qalbanum. 
BUSA,  Guz.  Bhusa  Hinp.  Bran. 
BUSARA  KAtA.  Physalis  Peruviana,  Z. 
BPsE,  Malay.  Civet. 

BUSH,  Eno. 
Jyon BuRM.  I  Jliari... •....' Hi^n. 

BTJBHy  HliCD.  OoQsima  ap.,  also  Behinopa 


BUSHAN,  HiNB.   Of  npper  Obenab,  Salik 
ba,  wliita  willow. 

BUSH  AIR,  the  natives  of  Bushair/Sookeyt- 
imdee  and  Kooloo  in  tivd  KeWsCan  of 
wllttndhar  have  all  sallow  complexiona  and 
^m  nW  of  ike  same  vaee.  6^e  Kohittan. 
BUSHIA.  A  town  with  horses,  yaks,  sheep, 
^visions,  &e«  The  people,  half  noraadio  Tar- 
By  appear  very  honest ;  the  prices  Uiey  aslced 
re  oertainly  moderate.  They  inhabit  eaves 
ed  up  like  houses  in  the  cold  season,  and 
ta  darinfr  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  heij^ht 
Bushia  ia  9,200. — Bep.  Proceed.  Mag.  Surv. 
fta,  p.  3. 

3USHIB,  also  known,  as  Abn-Shahr  and  Bu- 
Ar,  a  town  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Lat.  29^ 


and  Long'.  50^  50'  whieh  was  csptured  by  the 
Indian  naval  and  military  forces  on  the  10th 
December  1866.  Out  of  the  plain  near  BHshthr 
many  vases  have  been  taken^  formed  of  ill-baked 
Qlay>  and  filled  with  seeds  of  the  plant  tulab 
or  mallows  which  sooa  decay  when  affectod 
by  the  fr^h  air.  Earthen  vrns,  containing  the 
remains  of  humaa  bodies,  are  said  to  abound 
on  the  pUin  of  Bu^Juhr  ;  and  persona  reside 
there  who»  with  very  little  trouble,  can  indicate 
the  spot  where  they  iie^  although  bufied  ia 
sand. — (hueley^a  Tnwdst  Vol.  /.  p*  Sld« 

BU8H.KtJRT>.  The  distnet  of  Bosh-Kurd 
is  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  a  part  of  the 
Kohistan,  and  the  Koords,  who  inhabit  it,  ai^ 
never  spoken  of  by  the  term  Maknneea  a  people 
of  liukran :  but  it  is  south  of  the  Kohiata% 
and  unquestionably  ia  Mukran.  It  is  one  an«* 
interrupted  and  ragged  mass  of  mountaina, 
thait  aiford  pasturage  for  the  cattle  of  the 
Koord  Belooobes,  who  depend  on  the  lower 
oouiitriea  for  gTMin  and  othes  supplies.  These 
people  are  a  tribe  of  Koords  that  have  ^^ 
vanead  out  of  lioristan.— PoMsi^or'a  Travel^ 
Belooekutan  do  Sinde^  p.  SOd*^. 

BUSH  QUAIL,  Lowa,  Hin0«  See  Birdk 
Qusil. 

BUST  or  Nemdadugu  numn,  Tbl.  Yitek 
arbores  — >R, 

BUSKRUrO,  Dt7T.  Gunpowder. 

BUS8AH1R  is  in  Knnawar  in  the  upper 
course  of  the  Sutlej.  river.  In  Bussahir,  the  in« 
habitants  suffer  from  goitre,  but  not  so  touch  aa 
in  the  vallep  of  the  Fabnr  and  Tonae ;  the  gene^ 
ral  impression  is  that  the  disease  arises  from 
drinking  snow  water,  but  this  seems  erroneou% 
as  the  people  in  the  higher  valleys  do  not  sulTer 
so  much  as  those  in  low  .situations. 

In  tiroes  of  scarcity,  the  people  of  Knnawar 
eat  Himalayan  chestnuts,  Favia  Indies,  and 
apricot  kernels  ;  they  soak  them  to  remove 
the  bitterness  and  grind  the  whole  into  flour 
with  the  inferior  millets,  forming  large  ohu- 
patties  (bannocks.)  The  fleshy  and  stone  fruits 
of  Knnawar  are  the  grape^  apricot,  peach, 
apple,  walnutj  and  mnlberry.  Sungnam  ia 
famous  for  its  apples  ;  Akpa  for  grapes  •  and 
Pnngi  for  wslnuts.  From  Kanam  to  Miru 
ridge,  in  npper  Kanswar,  are  to  be  found, — 
Oedrus  deodars,  Pinus  idcrardiana,  P.  excelsi^ 
Abies  smithiana,  Picea  webbiana,  Juniperua 
exoelsa,  J.  squamosa,  Populus  alba,  Juglana 
regis,  Goryliis  Iseera,  Armeniaea  vulgaris. 
Pyrns  mains,  Cerasus  puddom,  Qnereus  ileXf 
and  Salix  alba.— (7%/ior»  Fanj\  Bepw%  p. 
58. 

BU83ALA,  It.    Compass. 
BUSHEL,  Abab.    Onion. 
BUS.SAWUL,  in  Long.    7^'  49'  £.  and 
Lat.  «I?  9'  N, 
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BUSTARD. 


BUSTABI). 


BUS3I  KHBIL,  a  tribe  on  ihe  borders  of 


British  India.  The  Afridi  lie  between  Peshamir    to  the  eastof  BaniKalore,  bnt  sioes  1645,  Itoi 


and  Kobat,  they  are  fierce,  factious  and  strong, 
and  with  the  Bnngush  the  Jewaki,  Bari,  Bussi- 
kheil  and  Basti  kheil,  as  also  the  Sipah  and 
Bisotu,  are  more  or  less  independent. 

BU8S0,  BOSSO,  B03S0L0,    It.  Box. 

BUSSORAU.    See  Bassorah. 

BUSSUNT'H,  spring  time,  the  hu$sunth  or 
spring  songs  and  the  megh  or  cloud  songs  of 
the  monsoon,  are  full  of  melodji  a  spring 
festival  is  observed  at  Lucknow. 

BUSSUNT-GAH,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  south- 


T  once  raised  three  or  four  in  ono  moning'sfy!; 


never  seen  one,  though  I  have  siaoe  tnnM 
over  many  thousand  miles  of  ths  FBaisiak 
They  are  said  to  be»  still,  abootetuilq* 
putana,  their  usual  food  are  insects,  bat  tliqrflt 
reptiles  and  fruits.  The^r  nre  pdygimosi  isi 
at  the  breeding  season,  tho  male  strati  sto 
on  some  eminence  puffing  out  the  fieatkeadt 
the  neck  aod  throat. 

Otis  lueionensia  of  China  it  is  supposed  mf 
be  a  distinct  speeies.  Other  species  are  fi.  wAk^ 
Happd,  £.  ludwigi  R^pp.  B.  Caffra  UdLl. 
Denhami,  ChUdfen.  E.  Arabs,  X.  and  B.  Km 
Burchell ;  A  speeies  very  dosely  allied  to& 


ern  range  of  hills  running  parallel  to  Mount 
Aboo. 

BU8SY.  An    eminent  commander  of  the  I  l^t"'^*"^ » *^  P^^  ^'«*'*»»' *«3^'^ 
French  in  India,  from  A.  D.  1751.  He  threw  all    ^™*y  "  "•*»«« 


his  inflaenoe  in  support  of  the  Niaam  of  the 
Dekhan,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Amboor 
which  the  French  gained  and  Anwar-ud  Din  fell, 
and  he  attacked  Oingee  suocessfully.  He  was 
attached  to  Musuffar  Jung,  but  after  the  do* 
mise  of  the  latter  he  appointed  Salabut  Jung 
to  be  subadar  of  the  Dekhan  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Aurungabad.  He  subsequently 
defeated  the  Peshwa,  and  was  able  to  obtain 
for  Dupleiz  the  title  of  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic« 
He  subsequently  obtained  the  cession  of  four 
provinces  near  Aurungabad,  then  of  the  fotur 
Circars.  He  was  afterward^  dismissed  the 
Hyderabad  service  but  made  a  bold  stand.  He 
then  returned  to  the  Deklian  and  joined  Lally 
at  Aroot,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Wandewash. — Malle$on^  Frmxik  in  lnd/ia» 

BUSTARD,  Eno.  Otis  species,  Lat. 

Bit-mUki Cak. 

Osiarde,  Ootarde,  Uout- 

arde,  Bistarde Kn. 

Trapp ;  Trappe  ;   Trap- 

£»o« Oeb. 

Aokentrappe  ........  „ 

Der  Qrosse  Trappe  „ 
Jangli  kaboot Hind. 


com- 
....IT. 
Pbbs. 


Starda ;     Starda 

muDO 

Cowdnn •  .. 

Quaiard Scotch. 

Abu-iarda.  •   Sp. 

N  iUNaray TaM^ 

Beet-ffliaka Tel' 


It  is  the  Otis  tarda,  the  great  bustard,  to 
which  this  name  is  usually  given,  but  in  the 
classifications  by  zoologists,  the  genus  Otis, 
has  three  sub-genera,  the  Houbara,  Eupodotis 
and  Sypheotides,  some  species  of  which  are 
usually  termed  floriken. 

ISupodotis  Edwardsii,-^Qr;ky. 

Otis  nigriceps.....    Vio. 

Tokdar Hind, 

Bohnn,    Qagimbher  in 
N-  W.  Provinces. 
Gunajiaol 


Houbara  Macgueenii^  Gray. 

Indian   Houbara.  Bus-  Otias  marmonti,  GiaT. 

tard.....« Eno.  Dugdoor   of  Ai^W*> 

Hurriana   Florikin  „  tan, 

Tilaor Hum.  Ofaaira  W.  Poaiab. 

This  bird  has  a  beautifully  crested  beid^ii 
S5  to  SO  inches  long,  and  extended  is  4  fat. 
It  weighs  3^  to  3|  lbs.  It  ia  supposed  M 
both  the  mate  and  the  female  assume  tlie  nff 
in  the  breeding  season.  It  ia  (bund  thrmq^h* 
out  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  and  upper  Sia^ 
where  it  is  much  hawked  with  the  Chaittg^ 
falcon,  the  Faloo  saoer,  it  also  occurs  fm 
Delhi  to  Afghanistan,  in  Mesopotamia,  il 
Europe  and  England.  It  oeeasionally  baffleiltl 
hawk  by  ejecting  on  it  a  horribly  stinking  M 
whi(^  besmears  and  soils  the  hawks  planf^ 
Houbara  «fufu2ato  occurs  in  N.  AfneiSil 
Arabia  and  visits  Spain. 

Sypheotides  bengalenM,  — Omelin* 


Otis  himalayansy  ^!9^'l 
Dabar   of  Nepal 


Otia  laoioneDaia...Vuu? 

Burra Hind/ 

Batt-meka Tjcl.  | 

Bat«>myaka ,. 


This  noble  bird  is  4i  to  5  feet  long,  and  ex- 
tent 8  feet.  It  weighs  lbs.  S6  to  28.  it  is  not 
known  in  Bengal,  Be har  or  the  Malabar  coast, 
but  seeks  the  open  grassy  plains  of  India.    It 

IS   becoming    very    scarce    in  the  cultivated  I  _  „         _  _  

country.  In  the   Mysore  country,    in  1837, 1  ear-tufts,  m^rnl  wing 'coYenI,"«nd  the 
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Otis  deliciosa Qbay. 

Bengal  florikin. 
6lharaa    :      charaj      or 
charaa.*..  •••  •••Hinb. 

The  Bengal  florikin,  is  about  S4  to  S7 
long,  and  44  to  47  inches  extended.    h< 
breeding  dress   of  the  male,  the  whole 
which  IS  orestedy  also  the  neck,  breast 
lower  parts  with  the  thigh  oovertaare 
glosiy  blaok*    It  ia  found  bom  lower 
to  all  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya. 
sexes  live  apart,  at  no  great  distance  from 
other.    They  eat  insects  and  spiouta  o( 
It  is  shy  and  waiy. 
SjfpheoHdea  a«(rt<iw«— Lsthain« 

Kae-nonl Can. 

Charaa  or  eharaa  DuK« 
Ghalla  charras...     „ 

Likh HiKP.  I  Warragu  Koli.M 

Khar  titr  of  Bhila.  |  NiaU.Dimi]i ..  .. 

The  Canarese,  Mahratta  and  Telugu 


*•>  ••• 


OtbfnWa 
Leaser  Florikin 
Tan-mohr...  ^ 


Si 


...M. 


mean  '^  ground  peafowl. 

In  breeding  plumage,  the  male,  in  head, 


BURABUR  CAVES. 


BUIUBUB  CAVES. 


b««  phmuge  b  deep  Ueck,  the  chin  alone  is 
white.  It  18  18  or  19  inchet  long  and  weii^hs 
Iff  or  18  01.  Dr.  Jerd<xi  oonsiders  ibe  black 
and  omimoo  tpnay  florikin  to  be  idenUoal,  bat 
10  the  plamafce  of  difierent  seaaone ;  it  is  found 
throughout  India  from  the  Uimalaya  to  the 
aoalh.  It  eale  inaecta  and  beeUea.  Itia 
hiwked  by  the  '<  baa/'  the  ''  luggor,**  the 
Sbabio"  and  *«  Wokhab/* 

OiM  tetrax  L.  the  Tetrax  eampeatris,  ia  the 
naali  biutard  of  Eurojpe,  ia  aaid  to  hiive  been 
found  itt  the  Peahawar  Talley  and  oooura  in 
Dentral  and  weatern   Asia  and  North  Africa. 

The  followiog  are  bastarda  of  Africa,  aome 
if  which  spread  into  Arabia,  yiz.  O.  Kbaad, 
SW :  0.  Cnrnlescena,  FielL  O.  Scolopacea 
Tmm :  O.  Afra  L.  O.  Afroidea.  S.  O  Sene- 
(densia,  VUU  :  0.  Helanogaater,  Rupp.  Aww^ 
fe  Mai.  Med.,  p.  J96.  JSng.  C^c.  697,701. 
Tvdam  Bkd^$,  iU,  606.    See  Ayes :  Birds. 

BUST.  A  town  of  the  Garmsir  district 
Q  Sqistaa.  U  ia  aituated  on  the  west  of  the 
ifer  Helnund,  and  ia  noted  for  ita  great  beat. 

BUdTAN-APROZ,      Hind.      Amarantua 
nenttts,  properly,  Boatan-afros. 
BUSTAB  a  native  aute  weat  of  Ganjam. 


west,  it  ia  disjointed  and  inaeoeesibla ;  huge 
stratified  masaea  are  fuled  one  oyer  the  other, 
decreaaiiig  in  length  at  each  end,  the  whole  ia 
snrmonnted  by  single  bloeka  like  pillara  ;  the 
oentre  one  of  which  towera  above  the  rest  and 
is  conical.  It  is  aaid  that  formerly  there  was  a 
huge  block  balanced  on  the  top  of  thia  cone, 
which  from  ita  being  moved  by  birda  alighting 
on  it  obtained  the  name  of  ''  Kowa  Dol"  or 
crow-moved,  or  the  crow  swing  ;  about  a  cen* 
lury  or  less  back,  thia  rooking  atone  fell  down 
to  where  it  may  atill  be  8een«  Thia  hill  aeema 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  large  town  ; 
theie  is  an  artificial  mound  oontinuoua  round 
the  north  and  east  faoea,  filled  with  broken 
pottery,  bricka  and  blooks  of  hewn  stone ;  there 
are  two  namea  given,  "  Saniin"  and  '*  Sum- 
munpoor ;"  on  the  portion  called  by  the  latter 
name  there  is  an  eitensive  mahomedan  ceme- 
try ;  there  are  none  but  paltry  monuments  with 
fraxments  of  some  ancient  Budhist  teroplea 
built  into  them.  The  caves  of  Barabur  differ 
from  all  other  worka  of  the  kind  known  to  us. 
Tbeae  cavea  or  chambers  are,  with  one  excep* 
tion,  entirely  devoid  of  sculpture  or  orna- 
ment of  any  kind.    They  are,   in  all,  seven 


i>uaiAj&  a  native  aute  weat  of  Oanjam.        ment  ot  any  kind,     xuey  are,  in  au,  seven 
BU8TAR,   two  towns   in  India,  one  iu  L.  I  in  number  •  four  in  one  hUl,  three  in  another. 


'7''  6'  S.  and  L.  2r  45'  N.  the  other  in 
4.  82<»  i6'  £.  and  L.  IS""  3S'  N. 

BUa»  UiMD.  Ficaa  India,  alao,  Tamarix 
fientalis,  Oreoaeraia  lanuginosa,  Cymbopogon 
airaneusa. 

BURA,  HiNP.  Chopped  atraw. 

BUAA-AL,  UiND.  Morinda  eitrifolia. 

BUBABUB  CAVES.  The  hilla  called  Bu- 
ibnr  are  isolated  rooks  of  aienitic  granite 
inng  abruptly  from  the  plain  about  15  milea 
orth  ot  the  city  of  Qyab,  by  the  lefi  bank  of 
be  Phalgo  or  Hahanudda;  the  duater  ia 
Marbble  for  ita  piotuveaqoe  appearance,  and 
r  the  noble  maaaea  of  rock  oiled,  aa  it  weie> 
la  above  another,  with  hardly  any  aoil, 
nHe9aently  liule  vegetation,  and  rising  to 
rious  heighU,  from  100  to  800  or  400  feet. 
Ikhougk  Burabar  ia  that  by  which  the  clua- 
r  is  eonmonly  knoam,  each  hill  haa  a  name 
^  own.  The  higheat  being  caUed<'  ^i«- 
Nr/'  alao  *'  Sidketumr^''  from  a  temple  to 
phadeva  that  onee  crowned  ita  heighta.  The 
It  in  luaght  ia  the  "  Kwm  Doi;'  which  ia 
Mied  from  the  reat  by  near  a  mile  to 
[  aoiitb*weat.  A  third  ia  oalled  **  Nag- 
Iwik"  and  ia  the  eaatemmoat  of  the  great 
Mer.  A  fourth,  and  the  amalleat,  called 
ParAatiw//*  ia  at  the  northern  extremity ; 
Ura  aiao^  bava  names,  but  the  above  alone 
lAaia  objecta  of  notice.  The  Kowa  Dol 
m  almoat  entirely  bare  rock  having  near- 
t  perpendicalar  scarp  on  its  northern  face, 
Mopiaic  at  an  angle  of  46 "",  more,  or  leaa, 
Iha  oppoaite  or  aonthern  aide:  eaat  and 


but  the  name  '^  Satgurba,"  commonly  under 
stood  to  mean  ''aeven  chambers/'  b  applied 
to  two  only. 

In  the  hollow  or  recess  on  the  east  side  are 
the  remaina  of  a  once  splendid  buddhist  tem- 
ple, of  which  many  pillars  are  still  standing  ; 
also  a  gigantic  idol  of  Buddha,  sested,  with  nO; 
other  inscription  than  the  usual  pioua  sentence 
of  the  buddhista.  The  dimenaions  of  thia 
fiaure,  which  ia    beautifully  executed,  are  aa 

foUowa  :— 

Ft.  In. 
Lengthof  upper  arm2  0 

Do.  lower       do  ...2    0 
Round  the  arm 2    8 

Do.   the  wrist. 1     6 

Depth  of  head  ..  ..«8    9 

Bo.  efface 1    6 

Length  of  hand  ...  1    i 

Do.  of  foot ....1  '  6 

Breadth  of  do...  .^8    0 


Ft     Itt. 
From  seat  to  crown 

of  the  head  ...  .^6  8 
Across  the  shouldered  0 
From  knee  to  knee  6  0 
Round  the  iiriat...6 

Do.  the  neck 8 

Do.  head 5 

Across  the  forehead  1 

Length  of  thigh.  ...8 

Do.  of  shin 8 


a 

8 
8 
4 

e 

6 


Do.  of  do 84 

The  Sinhasnn  or  throne,  is  very  handsome ; 
there  are  the  usual  supporters,  the  Sinha  or 
lions  rampant,  trampling  on  elephants  couch- 
ant,  and  ridden  by  amazona  armed  with 
shields  and  swords.  The  stone  ia  the  grey 
chlorite  or  potstone  ;  of  which  almost  all  the 
idols  in  this  district  as  well  aa  of  Orisaa 
are  made;  from  the  style  of  the  carving, 
and  the  alphabet  of  the  inscription  no 
very  remote  date  can  be  assigned  to  these 
works  ;  not  more  than  8  or  900  years^  if  ao 
much.  Leaving  thia  buddhist  relio  we  find 
some  60  or  SO  figures  of  brahminical  idola 
rudely  cut  in  the   huge  detached  maasea  of 
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BUBAD. 

rCMsk  at  iHe  foot  of  tke  hill.  Of  ttien  Dorga 
BJayiog  *^  Maheeh^Aaar,"  ia  tlie  princi|nl, 
and  moat  oCtoB  repeaited  *  the  next  ia  the 
Lingam,  and  again  the  Gonri  Sunkvr*  of 
Mahadeta  eareaaing  Parhvtti,  who  ia  aeated  on 
faia  knee,  with  the  bull,  <'  Nandi"  at.faia  feet, 
and  the  **  8inhe"  or  lion  at  her'a.  There  ia 
one  block  hewa  iii€o<  the  ahape  of  a  amall  teas* 
pie,  with  iiichea  and  iaMgrs  on  the  four  aidea. 
it  has  foniied  part  of  a  amall  Dehgopato  the 
memory  of  aome  departed  devotee  of  a  heretical 
aect  ;  the  great  fiudd'ha  temple  ia  likewiea  a 
faneral  monument.  The  aoalpturea  on  the 
detached  Mooka  are  in  a  very  rude  atyk,  bat 
this  may  be  attributable  in  aome  meaaaae  to 
the  extranae  ooaraeneaa  and  hardneaa  joi  the 
material,  aa  well  aa  inequality  in  the  grtLw. 
Pirat  niehO)  from  proper  right,  male  figure 
erect  with  a  apear  ;  Sod,  female  figure  *'  I'ud- 
raavati"  or  Maya  devi"  ;  3rd,  Budha  aeated  ; 
4th,  Mnhadeva  and  Parbutti,  commonly  call- 
ed '*  Gottfi  doiiknr,"  Parbutti  aeated  on  Ma- 
hadeva'a  knee  with  the  buU  Naudi  at  hia  feet, 
and  the  Sinha  or  lion  at  ber'a ;  fith,  male 
figure  erect  with  four  arma  ;  No.  6,  male  fig43re 
lading  oa  the-  ahovldera  of  another ;  7th,  the 
Lingum  and  Yoni;  8  th,  nale  half  figure 
'^Aruna'*?  9tli,  Mahadeva  and  Parbutti  re- 
jteaited  ;  l^Oth,  male  figure  erect  holdiug  a  lo* 
t us  in  each  hand,  probably  "  Surya  ;"  llth, 
Goneaha  ;  12th,  female  figure  with  four  arma, 
atAended  by  Nendi  and  Sinha,  perhapa  meant 
for  "  Dnrga  ;"  Idth,  male  figure  atanding.on 
a  prostrate  figure«  After  theae,  nine  nichea 
have,  what  appears  io  be,  Durga  alaying  Ma- 
hesh-Asur,  with  her  trident;  the  has  one 
foot  OB  the  buffalo'a  neok  and  holda  it  by 
the  hind  leg.  This  subject  is  repeated  on 
iriany  detached  rooks.  The  Liuga  ia  of  as 
irequent  oecurrence.  There  is  one  very  large 
feur-faced  Linga  called  the  Cboumurti  Maha- 
deva,  aueh  aa  may  be  aeen  in  the  cavea  of  £1- 
lora  ;  it  ia  of  commoa  occurrence  in  thia  dis- 
trict. 

The  inscriptions  are  in  Pali,  in  the  old  Pali 
Character,  of  No.  1  Lat.,  but  they  have  been 
very  imperfectly  deciphered.  The  religion  is 
buddhist. — Notes  on  ike  Caves  of  Burahur,  hy 
CapL  Kittoe,  6lh  N.  L  Benf^,  As.  Soc.  Jburn. 
No.  CLXXVIII,  May,  1847. 

BUBA-CHOOLI,  Hind.  Menyanthea 
ittdiea. 

BURAt>> Hind,  filings ; raspings, chips,  viz: 

Burad-i-abnus,  chips  of  DioapyMa  tomentosa. 
Btirad'i-ahaiiy  iron  filing*. 
.  Burad'Ubliuap,  chopped  bran. 
Burad-i-ChiQl 

Bura(7-i-jarob,  chopped   Anatherum  miiricatum, 
£urad-i-«hnhaiD,  raspings  of  Dalbergia  BiS80« 
Bafad«i4iamba,  eoppar  filingi. 


BUBDWAK. 

BAftAC}A1>DI,  TsL.  AmhroaieiiniW 
laris.  R.  \^.  41^3 

BURA  OUL  KHAIRA.    See  KhitmL 

BURAK  AND  SURMU  riven  which  mh 
valleya  of  the  Assam  ehaiii.  The  Nafta, Ifikir, 
Kaehari  Garo  and  Kaaia,  are  the  fire  rMnii 
whose  possession  chiefly  are  the  hroad  h^Minii 
of  that  ohain  extending  from  the  N.  fi.  netr  tbe 
head  of  the  Kynduayn  and  Nammp,  on  one 
side  atong  the  valley  af  the  Brahmapntn  toiti 
southern  bend  round  the  western  exttemitTof 
the  ehain,  and  on  the  Other  side  S.  we«tai;f 
alosf?  the  valley  -of  the  Barak  and  Sarmo. 

BUEtA  KANUR,  HtKi>.  GriBom  tos^ 
carium* 

BURANJASIF  KOWHEi  ?  Faas!  Wom- 
wood. 

BURAQ.  llahoaeds  steed  on  whiflh  li 
rode  to  the  seven  heavens. 

BURASGAON  was  oeeopied  on  the  5tt 
February  1857. 

BURATY,  a  Mongol  nomede  tribe,  wt 
the  Baikal  lake,  Tbe  pronnnciatioB  of  (bar 
name  ia  also  Pulate.   • 

BTJRBULI,  In  Sind,  the  bulbal. 

BURBUTI,  BsKO.  Ddiehoa  Sinenaii.- 
Likn, 

BURKCHARDT,  John  Lewia,  a  utifc 
of  Denmark,*  who  travelled  in  Eml  vk 
Arabia,  author  af  Notea  oa  tbe  Bedoomsai 
Wahabies,  also  of  Travels  in  Arahia— hek 
buried  near  Cairo  in  the  large  cemetry  eotafe 
the  Bab-el-Naat.— P^^otr.  BrntMs  fUfnt 
age  to  Mecttkk^  FU*  I.  pi  168. 

BURDA  HILLS,'  ia  Katdyawar.  TheyM 
in  the  Soath,  in  the  Alich  range  and  iati 
Oshunf. 

BVRDA,  one  of  the  five  northere  dialritf 
of  Kaittyawar. 

BUR  DRWALf ,  a  lofty  tower  in  I 
about    180  feet  in  height  and    ^at  It 
square  inaide,  (a  which-  the  idol  and  \m 
ther  and  aistor  Babahdra  are  lodged,    te 
gannath. 

BURDL  A  «»ild  Brioch  tribe  im  the 
banks  ef  the  Indue  aear'Sbikarpor. 

BURDMAR,    a  river  near    Kad 
Suheswan. 

BTJRDUR— f  A  toee  of  €attaek»  m 
cellent  wood  for  oarriage  poles,-  Mi^ 
wheels,  aad'  in  all  coacAfr-buildera'  wefit 
Gr.  VOm.'^Oal,  Oai.  JBv.  1868. 

BURDWAN,  <1)  the  dett^mtioa  of  a 
BivisioB  of  Bengal,  oontrolled  by   a 
sioner  ;  also  (^)  of  adietriet  in  thai  din 
other  districts   being  Beerbhbom, 
Hooghly,    Kowrah   and  Midnapore 
area  of   14,1 9S  aq.    m.  and  a  pepai 
5,339,307.     It  is  al90  <(8)  th<i  aaase  of 
built  <m  the  banks  of  the  DaaM>riah 
Tfaadiatrict  of  BurdMii  ta  iiw 
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BUROHEft* 


BURI  OR  BULI. 


Todo.    The  Toda  racd  call  them  all  Marveti 
—'their  term  for  a  laborer.     But  th^  Maryea 
are  called  by  the  natives  generally,  and  more 
oorrectly,  Badaoar,  or   Vadacar^  from  Badacu, 
or  Vadacu,  north,  these  people  havinfr  come  to 
the  hills  from  that  quarter.  Captain  Harkuesa 
computed  their  number  about   10,000  souls. 
They  HTfii  divided  iuio  two  branches,  or  what  may 
be  considered  two  grand  families*    One  called 
Peiki,  or  Teralli,   and   who  are  competent  to 
hold  all  sacred  offices,  the  other  Kata^  or  Tar- 
da,  who  are  competent   only  to  hold  minoi* 
ones  within  their  own  particular  families,  and 
who  mny  be  considered  as  the  lay  class.    The 
Burgher  is  less  in  stature  than  the  Toda,  of  a 
more  slender  form,   and  though  straight  and 
well-made,  is  under-sized  in  limb.    In    com- 
plexion, both  male  and  female  are  some  shades 
lighter  than  the  Toda  •  but  their  features  are 
quite  of  another  caste,  ^oth  Toda  and  Badaka 
I  puncture  the  skin  about  the  neck  and  arms  ' 
and   men  and   women  wear  much  the  same 
kind  of   ornaments,   such   as  rings  for    the 
ears   and     fingers,     necklaces,    armlets,   and 
girdles.     The   difference,     howeveTi     is  still 
80  great,  as  immediately   to  strike  the  eye. 
The  Burgher  possesses  much   of  the  manner 
and   appearance    of  the   hindu   cultivator  of 
Mysore,  and  his  wife,  who  seldom  or  never 
stirs  from  home,  seems  rnther  a  domestic  slave 
than  the  mistress  of  a  family.    The  fidelity, 
of  tlieir  women  appears  of  but  little  estima* 
tion  among   them.    Although  the    Burgher, 
generally,    mny  be    considered    much    more 
cleauly,  both  in  their  houses  and  persons,  than  • 
any   of  ihe  other  tribes,    they  are  still,  in 
this  respect,   far  behind  the  natives  of  tho 
phms.'-^ Harhness  NeUgherfy  HitUy  p.  117.' 

BUBGU,  Hind.  Phytolacca  decandra. 

BURGUNDY  FITCH.,  is  a  product  proba^ 
bly  of  the  Abies  excelsa ;  it  is  of  light  yellow 
color,  often  adulterated  witfi  dammer  or  g^nda 
barosa.     See  Frankincense, 

BURH,  Hind.  Ficus  Boiburghii. 

BUBHAL— ?  A  light  yellowish  colored 
wood,  not  strong.  Plentiful  in  the  Santhal 
jungles  from  Sooree  to  Hasdiha ;  or  about 
sixty  miles.  Used  for  doors,  Venetians,  fur- 
niture, &c.  by  the  natives. — Gal.  Engineer^t 
Journal,  I860. 

BUBHAMPOOB  a  town  in  Indian  in  L^ 
8S<»  SC  B  and  L.  i^^"  5'  N. 

BUBHAKPORB,  taken  by  General  Wel^ 
lesley  on  the  iSth  October  180S. 

BURHOLIA,  a  branch  of  the  Bhrif^bansi 
Kajpuis  settled  at  Burhoul  near  Benares.-^^/l« 

BUBI  OR  BULL  The  name  of  a  Philip- 
pine palm,  probably  the  Corypha  gebanga  of 
botanists,  and  the  Gabang  of  the  Malays  and 
Javanese.     The    Philippine   islanders    make 


the   Bhagimtty  river  ie    a  prineipality   be- 

JoDgmg  to   a  rajab,  and  is    considered  the 

richest  of  all  India.     Inoluding  the    sub-divi- 

iioos  of  Cutwa,  Culna,  and  Boodbood,  the  die- 

triot  has  an  area  of  2  693  sq»  m.  and  a  popn* 

IstioD  of  1,088,813,  coal  has  been  found,  in 
pIsDiy,  in  the  district* 
BURDWAN  COAL.     See  Goal. 
BURBE,  a  district  of   the    Uthbaree,    of 
Konawur. 

BURBNDA,  also  written  Borenda,  and  Boo- 
nadot  a  pass  in  the  Himalaya,  in  Lat.  31^  S3,' 
Long.  78^  19,*  the  length  of  the  crest  is  50  paces, 
and  the  crest  is  16,171  ft.  above  the  level  of 
tbe  sea.  The  most  elevated  part  is  a  narrow 
gko,  very  steep.  The  pass  leads  from  Kunawur 
tJirough  the  outer  Himalaya  and  is  the  easiest 
sad  most  frequented  ia  the  neighbourhood.  It 
leads  from  Jangleeg  to  Basgramee  and  is  open 
for  seven  or  eight  months,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son almost  all  the  snow  dissolves. 
BURERWA,  a  stream  near  Ourrawarra. 

BURETUL  Bkk«.  Pauicum  paludosum. 

BUREETUI,  Bmo.    Cyperus  vertieillatus. 

BURG,  Pbbs.    a  leaf  of  a  tree,  hence, 

4-Mnrit-phaV  l(saf  of  Citrus  limonnm. 

-iHUiabb  leaf  of  Zusyphus  jcguba, 

4-bart^  leaf  of  Calamus  draco  or  Pterocarpus 

draco. 
>KliaiUia«  leaf  of  Lawsoaia  alba. 
4-gal,  alsoy  Gul4>arg«  rose  leaf, 
-j-morad,  leaf  of  Myrtus  oommunis. 
•4-tambiil,  Pera.  Betel  leaf. 

BURGEE,  a  hindu  race  in  the  Woon  dis- 
Iriet. 

BURG  HAT,  a  river  of  Bewah. 

BURQIIEB,  in  Ceylon,  is  a  term  applicable 
only  to  white  persons  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  of 
wikom  there  are  now  but  very  few  iu  Ceylou  ; 
htti  the  name  has,  by  courtesy,  been  given  to 
^  those  who  in  India  are  styled  ludo-Britoos, 
Burasiana,  Anglo-Indiana,  or  more  commonly 
*half  casless**  namely,  the  descendants  of  Euro* 
Kans  by  native  women. 

BURGHER^  It  name  given  by  Europeans  to 
beBadaga  or  Marves  race  of  the  NeUgherry 
dlls  often  called  Buddacar  and  Yadda<*ar.  They 
«ve  300  viUaaes  and  are  15,000  souls.  They 
IS  scattered  all  over  tbe  hills  and  their  lands  oc* 
w  two«thirds  of  its  area.  They  are  much 
krker  than  the  Todawar  raoe.  The  tribe,  a  few 
teeiationa  ago,  emigrated  to  the  hills.  The^ 
lea  timid  race  deeply  imbued  with  superati* 
pn ;  by  the  general  term  Burgher  is  understood 
k  wkole  of  the  people  who,  since  a  certain  pe- 
|ld,  have  emiKnted  to'these  mountains^  They 
Mde  ibemielves  into  no  less  thsn  eight  dlffer- 
IL  iiat  little  disumilar,  claases^and  are  all  Saiva 
pain.  They  are  the  principal  cultivators,  of  the 
mk  Their  language  ia  principally  the  Carna- 
Im^  haviBg  but  a  email   inlermiiture  of  the    much  use  of  the  several  parts  of  this  palm. 
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From  the  leaves  tbey  make  mats,  from  the 
sap  both  sugar  and  a  dUtiile4  e(Mrit,  froio  the 
pith  a  sago,  and  from  the  seeds  rosaries,  while 
the  spines  boiled  in  water  yield  a  thread  from 
wjiich  a  coarse  cloth  is  woven,  called  Sagoron. 
'-rCra/uffwrd,  Vic.  p.  77. 

BURI,  Hind.  Vitis  Indica. 

BURIAL  CUSTOMS  ;  amongst  the  various 
riices  pocupyiog  the  south  and  east  of  Asia^ 
tbepe  are  almost  as  varied  as  are  the  races,  them- 
scjvet.  .  }t  is  ofien  remarked  that  the  mode  of 
dispoaipgof  thQ  dead,  has,  from  the  earliest 
tiin69,.been  symbolomatic  pf  the  opinions  as  to 
the  worth  of  the  deceased  while  he  whs  amongst 
theiapr  iodicative  of  their  views  as  to  the 
fatttte  condition  of  the  departed.  In  general, 
theifa  has  been  little  display  over  the  remains 
of  women,  but,  whether  with  men  or  womeoi 
thft  prevailing  habit  has  been  to  convey  the 
rctmsins  to  some  quiet  resting  plaoe  with  a 
deoorQUi  solemnity  and  there  erect  some  lasting 
memo^l  over  them>  With  some  races,  how- 
evert  even  to  the  presenl;  day,  the  departure  of 
a  friend  or  relative  is  regarded  joyfully,  and  the 
procession  to  the  place  of  final  disposal  is  mirth- 
ful  i  while  other  races  even  cast  out  their  dead 
and  allow  the  remains  to  be  treated  with  in- 
dignity* But  the  anxiety  of  the  generality  of 
natioiks  in  all  countriesi  has  been  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  departed,  and  everywhere 
a^  to  be  seen  sepulchral  monvroents,  raised 
with  that  object  Many  of  these  exist  from  pre- 
historic times,  and  in  most  cases,  form  the  sole 
remaining  history    of  the  races  who  erected 

them* 

:  At  Ihe  present  day,  monuments  erected  with 
bride  or  stone,  and  in  the  form  of  pilUrs  qr 
upri^t  or  horizontal  slabs  of  stone,  or  cupolas 
or  domes  or  sarcophagi,  beneath  which  the  re- 
mains are  laid,  are  the  usual  modes  of  marking 
the  deceased's  restinv:  place.  But  in  more  pri- 
mitive times,  the  dairn  or  heap  of  stones,  the 
monolith  ;  the  cromlech  ;  the  ctrole  ;  the.  heap- 
ed up  barr0)v[of  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  tumu* 
Ills,  asjther'ltomana  called  it,  ^ere  usaaUy  resort- 
fdto« 

The  eairn  was  formed  of  stones  gathered 
fram  the  vicinity  and  eet  roqnd  about  the  rest- 
iusr.  place  of  the  dea4 .  and  piled  over  tbem^ 
The  monolith  or  single  stone  was  usuidly  phic^d. 
palpeiidi^wlBfrfy  tiear  the  spot :  The  cromlech, 
consisting  of  two,  t.hree  of  pk)T0,  upright  H^as, 
with  a  flat  istone  placed  ever  them,  formed  a 
sepulchral  chamber  and  waa  the  earliest  ap- 
jMToaeh  to  the  cupola  or  dome.  The  circle,  or 
enclosure  of  upright  stonesi  set  singly  at  varying 
gpaoea  apart»  are  found  aurrpunding  the  crom- 
lech, or  cairn.  Of  all  these  the  barrow,  or  tumu« 
lus,  often  raised  to  a  considerable  height  and 
covering  a  large  area,  is  the  most  no.hle,  and 


bodies  of  the  departed  were  not  isMtdii 
graves  sunk  below  the  surface,  but  woe  phmd 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ami  then  the  earth 
was  heaped  up.  The  barrow,  many  of  vbioli 
have  been  opened,  are  found  aometimss  to  eoi- 
tain  skeletons  ;  in  otheor  oases  urns  only:  wUk, 
occasionally,  both  urns  and  skeletons  or  ons 
and  ashes  appear  together  :  the  ums  are  often 
found. t-o  oontain  burnt  bones,  and  relics, b<it in 
the  earliest  barrows,  are  war  weapons, .  lueli  li 
•tone  hatoheta  and  hammers,  cdts  of  the  nte 
material,  both  arrow  heads  and  spear  h«sils  d 
flint*  with  beads  of  various  siubataBces,  and  tor* 
qnes  or  collars,  and  ftrndeta  of  gold  or  brome. 
Somewhat  later,  theoelta  and  weapons  tn  of 
bnMnae»  and  the  sword  is  found  to  have  hm 
broken,  indicative  that  the  warriors mee  M 
been  run.  The  omameata  remain  the  sane  wi 
coius  are  found. 

The  methods  adopted  for  the  disposal  of  (Im 
dead  from  the  moat  anoiont  time«  have  ben 
interment,,  bur ninic,  embalming  and  6xpoiitn.0f 
all  thesoi  the  first  seems  to  have  been  tlie  aoM 
geqcEi^aajd  primitive.  Creeoatiou  ia  undoabteif 
very  ancient,  for,  king  Saul  was  burnt  tnti 
his  bones  afterwards  buried  and  Asa  was  burnt 
in  the  bed  which  he  made  for  hinr.sdf  lillei 
with  sweet  odours  and  various  kinda  of  spioes. 
In  £^ypt  the  practice  of  embalmin};  obUiM>i 
from  their  earliest  history,  but  the  paaotioe  an 
confined  to  that  country  and  arose  froniu 
people  holding  it  unlawful  ta  expose  the  re- 
mains to  fire  or  to  auimals  or  to  permit  thep  to 
become  a  prey  to  worms.  The  vast  a^ 
combs  still  remaining  on  the  banks  of  tk 
Nile  were  the  oommon  receptacle  kf  thecesenl 
population  who  could  not  aflfoni  a  sepanic 
tomb  — {BotctdTt  Manned  x>f  Briiish  Atti^ik^ 
gy,  L<mtlo%  1858,  p^  100  et  9equienM) 

[ft  British  India  and  iff  all  the  South  aitf 
East  of  Asia,  intermtmf,  cremation,  and  etp6> 
sure  are  all  practiced  by  one  or  other  oftk 
races  occupying  it.  Java,  in  the  ArcHipeiafi 
seems  to  have  been  peopled  from  Hie  caiitisni 
of  A8ta,iind  its  people  have  the  three  m^ 
of  disposiuic  of  the  body  .  of  a  deoeasiA  pa^ 
son :  bji!  fiire,  termed  <*'  Oboug  ;"  by  valib 
termed  ''  larung  ;*'  or  by  expoainK  it  upri^ 
agaioBt&treQ  ia  a  forest,  where  it  is  left 
decay*:  termed  f*  «<^m.''  When  the  body  rfi 
chief  or.  person  Hf  .coRsoquenco  iabaurrtt 
usual  to.rptciserwe  the  ashes,  and  to  c  . 
them  in  a  '^  chomdi**  or  tomb.^(Aa2^ai  A 
tory  of  Javoj  Vol,  /.  jp.  827. 

The  Ninevites,  iu  all    their  various  « 
ments,  have  left  ua  bo  traee  of  their  ideas 
earning  the  dead,  while  their  aeighboufSi 
Babylonians,  attaehed   that  caie  to  the  liiA 
sepulture  whieh  betokens  strong  belief  ia 
lifb.  The  sepulchral  uma  obtataed  ia  Bslfyl^fM 


has  been  the  most  enduriog,  and  with  them  the  '  coutaia  the  remaini  of  the  deadi  with  JMSi  f^ 
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ttetisbs  for  fdod  and  ivnter  nftdie^  of  baked  clay; 

Amlvritlt  fevbuma  of  data  sloireai  the  k«ad  of 

the  dead  r^vewnlly  laid  on  a  aUn  Mhd   brick 

«s  a  piilaw*  Their  anoicnt  tombs,  rare  in  Assyria 

and  vpper  Babylmvla,  are   chiefly  in  Chaidea 

]»roper,  and   the    lUv.  G.  Kawlinson  (i,  t07) 

sugjeests  that  ibe  dead  may  have  been  cori^yeti 

to   ihe    sacred     land    of  Chakka,    aiikilarly 

ss  the  Persiana   even  now   aend   theft  deati  to 

K»rbiU    and    Meahid  Ali,  and  as  the  Hindus 

from   remote   India,   send   the  bonea  or   the 

entire  .bodies    to    ihe    Gangea    at    Benairea. 

Chagda  or  ChackrHda,  near  Sooksagur  ia   an 

ahysa  toid  to  have  been  made  by   tlia  ehariot 

wheel  of  Bbas^iruth.     The  legend  posnta  to  an 

antiquity   which  ia  not  borne  ont  by  any  M 

vaitigtfs  or  ancient  popntation.   But  the  plaee  ia 

a    great     Gc^gotha    where    the    deati     and 

dying  are  bronze  hi  from  a  great  way  otf  to  be 

burnt  and  ccmaigned   to    tlte    Gangea.    The 

deceased  ia  a^ldom  conveyed  by  any  of  bia  rela« 

tjons,    unless    from  a  abort  distHure.     Poor 

peofde  genemlly  send  forward  their  dead  for 

kcramatioB   in   charge  of  bearers  who  never 

betray  the  truat  reposed    in    tbem.-*-(1V.  of 

U.  Ft>i.  I.  p.  18.) 

The  RoflMins  genaniUy  burned ,  but  they 
somethnes  buried,  their  dead,  and  children 
who  died  In  infancy  were  interred  in  the  im- 
neciiate  neighbourhood  of  their  former  homea. 
Their  aepulchral  urns  with  the  ashea  of  the 
dead  arena  commonly  burie<l  abont  two  feet 
below  the  aurfaoe,  and  their  memorial  stones 
wen  often  inaonbed.  They  nsed  the  Barcopha- 
g«ia  or  maaeivQ  aiane  coffin  and  also  the  tumn* 
las  wr  barrow. 

The  Boinana  bore  their  dead  with  much 
hnsentiiiioii  to  the  funeral  pile,  on  whioh,  afker 
hcFDg'  lighted,  they  cast  the  robea  and  arms  of 
the  deoeneed,  im  well  aa  the  slaughtered  bodies 
of  hie  favourite  animals. — (Jffd.  Jour.  •  Jttly 
1#67|  q«otinic  Modd9n'9  Sepuickreif  f^oi.  L  p. 
MS,  457.  Ficord.) 

The  ancienL  Greeka,  in  laying  ont  their  dead, 
ilwaya  frfttced  an  obolua  or  Greek  eofn  in  the 
mouth  to  pay  Charon's  fare  across  the.  rivers 
Hyz  amd  Aohcron,  and  a  cake  made  of  flour 
nd  boney  to  stppeaaa  i.^rberaa.  Amongst  them 
sen  ettt  off  their  hair,  when  they  obtatncf  the 
ice  of  puberty  and  dedicated  it  to  aome  deity. 
}lnum»  is  swi  to  have  repairad  to  Delphi  to 
arfonn  thiw  <*ramony  and  to  htove  oouaaorated 
ia  shorn  loeka  to  ApoHo.  Alter  tbia,  it  waa 
latin  allowod  to  grow  long  and  only  oat  off 
I  a  aifcis  of  nouming.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of 
■IVDcliis  illind  X^III)  the  frienda  of  Acfail- 
s  eat  off  their  hair  and  **  on  the  corse  their 
•tiered  looks  they  throw/'  In  aome  parte  of 
rooeo,  however,  it  waa  onatomary  to  wear  the 
dr  short  aitd  to  allow  it  (Cammdr  d7d)  to 
tow  toiii;  when  ia  isoorning« 


-  A^eetedlnfir  shall  how  iuzutious  grow, 
.    Andby  italongth  thair  bttt^r  passion  show  : 

in  Lnristan,  the  female  relatives,  on  the  death 
of  their  male  relotivea,  cht  off  thair  hair,  and 
hangMha  lockft  around  the  tomb.  Tba  practice 
of  the  yonng  women  and  young  men  of  the 
island  of  Deloa,  waa  something  similar ;  they 
out  off  a  kek  of  hair  before  marriage  and  placed 
it  near  the  tomb  of  the  virgins  from  the  Uyper- 
boreans.— (2>e.8o€fc,  ts.  2 1 8, 1 9.) 

The  hair  of  hindoo  women,  and  often  that 
of  men,  ia  frequently  made  a  votive  offering  to 
their  gods.  Crowds  of  hindu  pilgrima  are  to 
be  aeen  moving  towards  Tripntiy  and  other 
holy  placea,  but  the  women  return  with  hcada 
shaven. — [Engf.  JDowk  Mag.  ITo.  49.) 

The  most  enduring  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  however,  have  been  the  barrows  or 
mounds  of  earth,  ao  Inrxely  used  by  the  nationa 
of  Central  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  both  in  ancient  times  and  nowl 
The  king  of  Ai  slain  by  Joshua  (Joshua  TILt^^ 
Fill.  29)  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
and  over  hia  body  was  raised  a  great  heap  of 
stones.  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  barrow 
of  Alyattea  king  of  Lydia  was  1,300  ft.  broad 
and  nearly  ar  mile  in  circumference^  and  it  baa 
been  identified  by  modern  travellers. 

Barrows  were  the  favourite  memorial  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  some  of  them  very  large,  but 
the  Saxons  used  also  cists  or  stone  cofiins. 

The  custom  of  raising  tumuli  over  the  re* 
mains  of  the   mighty  deiid  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  the   Central  Asiatic  region  from 
the  most  ancient  timea   and  been  taken  into 
Ekandinavia.  Ezekiel  in  the  S2nd  Chapter  and 
S7  verse  describes  the  practice  of  slaying  persoiis 
and  interring  thetn  with  their  dead  chief^  and 
Herodotus  describes  the  barrow  burial  of  the 
Scythians;  and  to  the  present  day,  in  the  region 
of  the  Kar  Karelia  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  steppe  occupied  by  the  Kirghis  are  nume- 
rous tumuli  of  great  size.  Herodotus  tells  ua 
that  when  a  king  died,  his  corpse,  embalmed 
and   covered   with  wax,   was   conveyed  in  a 
chariot  in  solemn  state  to  the  place  of  aepulture  : 
a  large  ouadrangulaf  pit  was  dug ;  in  this  they 
placed  the  royal  corpse  on  a  mattress  of  straw. ; 
on  each  side  of  this  they   planted   spears,  and 
covered  it  with  wood,  and  roofed  it  over  with 
hurdles  of  wiRbw.  In   the  remaining   part  of 
the  pit  they   interred  one  of  the  late    kiog^s 
women,  atrangled   for  the  purjpose,  together 
witk  his  cupbearer^    his  cook,  bis   groom,  his 
minister,  hia    comricr,   his  boirses,    aa   well  aa 
some  articlea  of  every  kind — including  several 
gobleta    of  gold^that  he   might  be  supposed 
to  need  in    his   journey    to  the    other  world. 
This  done,  the    people  eagerly  contended  with 
edch  other  in    the  work  of  heaping    over  the 
whole  a  mound  of  earth  as   vast  aa  possible. 
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The  prooeedings  did  not  hen  termifiate,  for, 
the  year  following^  fifty  of  the  late  king's  ood- 
fidential  attendants  and  fifty  of  his  horses 
were  slain,  and  placed,  the  men  on  the 
horses,  around  his  sepulchre.--- (if«(p.,  71  •2.) 
When  Ghangiz  Khan  died  his  remains  were 
covered  with  a  lofty  mound  and  eitensiye  forests 
were  planted  to  exclude  the  footsteps  of  man. 
•Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that  the  tnmnlns,  the  cairn, 
or  the  pillar,  are  still  raised  over  the  Rajpoot 
who  falls  in  battle  ;  and  throughout  Bajwarra 
th^se  saerificial  monuments  are  found,  where 
.are  seen,  carved  in  relief,  the  warrior  on  his 
steed,  armed  at  all  points ;  his  faithful  wife 
<Sati)  beside  him  denoting  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
sun  and  moon  on  either  side,  emblematic  of 
juever-dying  fame  —  Tod's  tUgasikan^  Vol  /, 
p.  74)  In  Saurashtra,  amidst  the  Catti, 
Comani,  Balla,  and  others  of  Scythic  descent 
numbers  of  Palia,  or  Joojar  (sacrificial  pillars), 
are  conspicuous  under  the  wails  of  every  town, 
in  lines,  irregular  groups,  and  circles.  On  each 
is  displayed  in  rude  relief  the  warrior,  with  the  I 
manner  of  his  death,  lance  in  hand,  generally  oa  | 
horseback,  though  sometimes  in  his  car  ;  and 
on  the  coast,  **  the  pirates  of  Boodha"  are  de- 
picted boarding  from  the  shrouds. 

In  the  Panjab,  near  Bamian,  in  Affghanis* 
tan,  and  near  Kabul,  the  sepulchral  monaments 
remaining  of  ancient  times,  sre  topes.  They 
consist  of  a  mound  on  which  is  erected  a  cupola, 
snpported  by  walls  of  masonry  more  or  less  in 
a  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  One  near 
Manikyala  is  80  ft.  high  and  820  ft.  in  cir» 
cumfereiice.  In  its  centre  were  found  vessels  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  with  coins  of  Some  and 
of  the  Baotrian  Greeks.  In  a  chamber  siity  feet 
deep  was  a  copper  box  containing  animal 
remains. 

Many  cairns  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
Southern  India  and,  prior  to  the  Stupss, 
or  Topes,  this  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon mode  of  covering  the  dead;  indeed,  as 
Colonel  Cunningham  remarks,  the  Tope  is  only 
a  caii'n,  regularly  built.  On  the  Neilgherry 
hills  are  found  remains  of  cairns,  barrows, 
cromlechs,  kistvaens,  and  circles  of  upright 
loose  stones,  which  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  found  inEurope,in  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
Celts.  In  these  cairns  or  barrows,  are  found 
vases,  cinerary  urns,  and  other  vessek  of 
glazed  pottery,  which  sometimes  contain  human 
bones,  more  or  less  charred,  and  mixed  with 
ashes ;  sometimes  a  little  animal  charcoal  alone. 
They  are  met  with  in  various  districts  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Dekhan  and  peninsular  India,  from  Nag- 
pore  to  Madura,  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
Anamalay  Hills,  a  range  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  Coimbatore  gap,  which  forms  the 
commencement  and  northern  face  of  the  South- 
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em  Ohants^  those  on  the  Anamalqr  hebf 
of  a  more  advanced   <Mrder  and  a  better  ooir 
dition    than  the  Neilgheny  barrows.    9m^ 
lar  remaina  are  foond  in  Ciroassia  aad  Rii- 
aia,  and  circles  of  stones  aurroonding  andol 
graves    are    found    on    the    Sonth   Arsbin 
Coast  and  in  the  Somali  oonntryin  Ahiei. 
Mijor  Congreve  directed  ranch  attentioa  to 
those  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  and  Gsptin 
Meadowa  Taylor  discovered  and  exanuDsd  a 
large  number  of  these  remains  at  Rajsa  Km- 
loor,  in   Sorapoor  and  also  at  Siwaiji,  mr 
Perocabad,  on  the  Bhima,  and  devoted  mn^ 
attention  to  the  compariaon  of  them  witha- 
milar  remains  found  in  England.    Hs  cilli 
them  S^tho-Geltic  or,Scytho*Dniidical.   Kci- 
ther  the  hill   people,  the  Toda  and  Gunibsr, 
nor  any  hindu,  know  anything  abont  thens 
to  which  these  sepulchral  lemaias  htknf^ 
and  neither  in  Sanscrit   literatoie,  nor  ia  tiat 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  ia  there  any  tit- 
dition  on    the   subject.    The    TamU  psoph 
generally    call  these  cairns  pandu-kari,  hH 
means  a  pit  or  grave,  and   pandn  may  nfcitt 
the  Pandu  or  Pandavan.  brothers  to  whom  » 
much  of  hindu  mythology  relates.    Therm 
whoraiaed  these  cairns  were  probably  dwell- 
ers in  the  country  prior  to  the  edventof  tk 
present  Dravidian    occupants,   and  wsn  a- 
polled  by  or  ultimately  became  absorbeil  is 
thektter,  or  tbey  may  have  been  a  Doniii 
shepheid  race  who  had  wandered  into  Iain 
after  it  waa  peopled  and  settled,  and  tla 
wandered  out   again    or    beeame    absorM 
amongst  the  people  of  the  country.    Bat  tk 
remarkable  fact  connected  with    the  peopil 
whose  religions  rites  and  usagea  of  sepaltiM 
gave  rise  to  these  cairna,  is  that  thsy  hm 
everywhere  disappeared  from  Sonthem  lafl^ 
and  not  even  a  tradition  of  their  existeneeiV' 
vivos.      The  resembkince  of  the  banovni 
their  contents  (with  the  oromlechs,  &e*),  to  Ik 
Druidical  remaina  which  are  diaoovered  ifidi 
ancient  seata  of  the  Celtic  race  in  EorDpCi* 
too  exaet  and  remarkable  to  be  aeoettDtad  lia 
on  any  otber  supposition  than  that  oC  Ikt* 
derivation  from  the  same,  origin.    Henee,lli 
people  who  introdoced  such  ritea  >Dto  Life 
must  have  bro«jghtthem  with  them  fromOsBM 
Asia.— (Z)!*.  Caldwell's  Grammar.) 

In  the  centre  of  Peninsular  lDdk,an«l 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan  and  at  BolarM  sil 
at  Secundrabad,  there  are  many  burial  plai»« 
that  raoe  of  whoae  existence  nothing  is  kaaiir 
and  about  20  miles  8.  E.  of  SeoimdeiafaslA 
one  great  reating  place  of  the  dead,  a 
burial  ground  extending  over  milea,  which  i 
have  been  the  place  of  interment  of  a  n 
number  of  people  or  through  many  oentun 
The  mode  of  interment,  in  M  these,  has  ^ 
to  select  a  large  stone,  bcMsatli  which  a  dom* 
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mg  toDMl  or  way  had  beei^  exoflrBtedr  and 
the  remains  of  bones  and  amt^  with  weapons, 
an  foand  deposited  in  a  central  ca7ifcy»  a  oirele 
of  iii|;e  loose  stones  being  drawn  round.  The 
dnumferfnoB  of  some  of  these  ciroles  being 
hetirasn  one  and  two  hundred  jards. 

The  people  whose  tombs  are  thus  re^ 
presented  were  undoubtedly  nomades  dwell* 
iaic  in  tents»  for  not  far  off  are  the 
jsmsina  of  a  great  nomade  city,  oouaitting 
solely  of  valU  within  whioh  the  tents  must  hate 
bare  been  erooted,  for  no  stone  nor  earth 
hasp  nor  moond  remain  within  the  stone 
enclosure  to  indieate  the  former  existence  with* 
in  of  any  building.  The  remains  found  within 
thcie,  also,  lea?e  the  impression  that,  as  with  the 
bsnow  burials,  the  wif  es  and  servants  were 
sisin  and  intenred  along  with  the  chief  person, 
and  the  hindu  and  rigpat  praetioe  of  Suttee 
would  seem  therefore  to  be  merely  a  continu* 
ation  of  the  ancient  scythic  sepulehral  rites  of 
iaunolating  the  favourite  wife,  the  servant  and 
the  horae  to  accompany  thdr  master  and  serve 
him  in  the  next  world. 

In  British  India,  up  till  the  year  1830,  any 
widow  was  allowed  to  immolate  herself  on  her 
fcttsbsnd's  funeral^  but  it  was  then  authorita- 
tively pot  a  stop  to.  In  the  feudatory  states 
a  widow,  still,  occasionally  follows  her  husband 
in  that  manner,  but  the  practice  is  now  chiefly 
confined  to  the  hindu  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  Lombok  a  widow  is  allowed 
to  bora  herself  with  her  husband's  remains,  but 
when  a  rajah  dies,  some  of  his  women  are  al- 
ways bomed,  even  if  they  should  be  but  slaves, 
but  they  have  the  option  of  being  kreessd  or 
bomed*  It  ia  always  a  near  relative  who  gives 
the  first  wound  with  the  kris  but  never  the 
latlier  or  son. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  view  of  the  future 
world  ia  as  a  place  of  peace  and  rest  and  spiri- 
tual joys  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator.  The 
kauldhist  and  hindu  and  Chinese  belief  comea 
weuest  to  thai,  for  they  regard  existence 
aa  a  calamity  and  the  extinction  of  being  or 
■nnihiiation  as  the  ultimate  hope  and  aim  of 
the  good,  who  shall  then  be  at  rest  from  the 
«area  of  this  world  in  which  all  things  are 
lnuudtory,produotive  of  unhappiness  and  unreal. 
Ike  future  worlds  of  other  Esstem  races  are 
■Borp  or  leas  of  a  physical  character.  But  even 
Ike  <Aristiaii  treatment  of  the  dead  is  various 
p— HUid  in  Buvope,  to  this  day,  the  indiffereneci 
not  t4»  say  levity  of  the  Italians,  in  all  relating 
k»  their  dead»  oontrasts  strangely  with  the 
Isndcmess  and  sentiment  of  the  Germans,  both 
BMnamist  and  Protestant,  as  displayed  in  theur 
aanantries.  In  Naples,  where  are  two  cemetries, 
with  a  pit  for  each  day  of  the  year,  the  humbler 
^gmd  are  atripped,  and  after  a  priest*  has  read 
pi^cn  over  the  bodies,  they  are  all  thrown  iutp 


a  hole  by  ihe  oemetry  assistants,  amidst  oatha 
and  jocularity  and  laughter*  The  richerJ^dcAd 
are  stripped,  placed  in  dry  sand  to  be  shrivelled 
up,  and  when  dry  they  are  dre«aed  in  their 
usual  clothes,  ticketed'  and  placed  in  a  glass 
case.  The  Oerman  race,  on  the  other  band, 
reverently  dispose  of  their  dead,  and  presert e 
in  neatness  the  grounds  and  tombs  of  their 
oemetry,  .which  they  call  Gotts  aker,  God'a 
fi^ld. 

In  Geyton  after  burning  the  bodiea  of 
the  deoeased  kings  of  Ksndy,  their  ashes 
were  carried  by  a  man  in  a  black  mask 
to  the  Mshawelli  Gungs,  where  he  embarked 
in  a  canoe.  At  the  deepest  part  of  the  river, 
lie  dove  the  vase  with  a  sword,  scattered  the 
ashes  on  the  stream,  and,  plunging  headlong 
after  them,  dived,  arose  near  the  opposite 
bank,  whence  he  fled  to  the  forest  and  was  pie* 
sumed  to  be  never  more  seen.  The  canoe  was 
sUowed  to  drift  away :  the  horse  and  elephanta 
that  accompanied  the  procession  were  set  at 
liberty  in  the  woods ;  and  the  women  who 
had  strewed  rice  over  the  remains  were  trans- 
ported across  the  river  and  forbidden  to  re- 
turn. Several  of  the  hindu  customs  resemble 
practises  mentioned  in  the  old  Testament, 
as  in  (J0remiah  XVI.  6.)  *  Neither  shall  men 
lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themselves.*  For  the 
hindoos,  on  the  death  of  a  rektion,  express 
their  grief  by  loud  lamentations,  and  not  un« 
frequently  in  an  agony  of  grief,  bruise  them* 
selves,  with  whatever  they  can  lay  hold  of. 
JSzMd  JUjIV.  95.  *  They  shall  come  at  no 
dead  person  to  defile  themselves,*  and  touching 
the  dead  defiles  a  hindoo^  who  must  bathe  lo 
become  dean  again.  Job  XXVII.  19.  '  The 
rich  man  shsll  lie  down,  but  shall  not  be 
gaUiered,'  t.  e.  his  soul  shall  be  left  in  a 
wandering  state*  The  hindoos  believe  that . 
persons  for  whom  funeral  rites  have  not  been 
performed,  wander  as  ghosts,  and  find  ||u>  rest. 
Jeremiah  XXXLV^  5.  '  So  shsll  they  bum 
odours  for  thee.*  Scented  wood  and  other 
odoriferous  substances,  are  placed  upon  the 
funeral  pile  of  a  rich  hindoo,  and  burnt  with 
the  body.  MaiJikw>  IL  18. '  Hachel  weeping 
for  her  childreu,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  they  are  not.*  The  Umentstions  of  a 
hindoo  mother  for  her  child  are  very  loud  and 
pieroing  i  it  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  scene  more  truly  heart-rending, 
than  that  fA  a  whole  town  of  auch  mothers 
wailing  over  their  massacred  children*  *  In 
JRama  was  thers  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,, 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning.' 

As  a  rule,  the  dead  of  tlie  Vaishnava  hindus 
are  burned.  As  death  draws  near,  a  lamp  is  lit  at 
the  bed  head,  and  a  "  boma"  sacrifice  perform- 
ed, with  camphor  and  a  cocoanut.  and,  as  life 
dies  away,  the  five  etemcnts  are  dro|)ped  into  the 
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ibootb  of  tbemoribnnd  from  a  tnl^leaf.  Witli* 

fn   two  or  three  hours,  the  body  id  lifted,  and 

tbis  if  done   early    as  none  of  the  hofufiehold 

nor  any  of  the  neighbours  can  partake  of  food 

tkntil  the  iremaibs  be  disposed  of.    The  pile  of 

wood  or  oowduntr  cakes  used  is  about  twofset 

high  and  on  it  are  placed  some  tulaee  leaves,- a 

Irttte  sandal  wood,  and  the  deeeased  is  laid  With 

his  fedt  to  the   north.  Wheta  laid  on  the  .)nl6|  a 

i^oth  is  placed   over  the   face,  and   raw  rieeiS' 

placed  on  it  over  tbe  mouth.    The  heir  of  the 

deceased  places  a  charred  bit  of  sandalwood  or' 

ar  tulsee  branch  at  each  comer  of  the  pile,  and 

a  Yityan  sets  fire  to  the  mat,  using  fire  taken 

from  the  sacred  fire  lit  at  tbe  bed  8ide<)f  tbe 

dying  man.     On  tbe  following  day  tbe  bebr 

afid  friends  visit  the  pile,  remove  the  skull  and 

tbe  bones,  on  which  be  and  -all  witb  him  pour 

yfinter  and  '  Wash  them,— -^ash  them  with   the 

aikai,  anoint  them  with  oil  and  honey  and  dean 

them  with  milk,  and  place  them  all  on  plantain 

leaves  anointed  with  butter.  A  young  coooanut 

shoot  is  then  placed  on  tbe  skoll>  and  the  whole 

p'ut  into  an  unbumed  iearthen  pot  aad  takisti  «r 

sbnt  to  a  river  or  to  the  sea — the  person  who 

conveyed  it  returning  to  the  temple,   where  be 

pronounces  aloud  tbe  deceased^s  name  and  adds 

**  pray  for  him/'  '  Often  they  are  sent  to  a 

boly  river,  even  to  the  Ganges  anrt  Benaree. 

Tbe  men  relatives  ^heve.    The  hair  of  tbe  brab« 

man  widow's  head  is  shaved .    The  body  is  not 

always    carried  through  tbe  doorway  of  the 

house.     If  it  be  an  unauspicioue  day,  or  if  the 

hbuse    door    be  so  placed  that  tbe  court  yard 

has  to  be  crossed,  then  tbe  remains  are  carried 

through  an  opening  broken  in   the  wall.    The 

remains  of  hindus  are  unclothed  for  the  last  rites. 

Children  under  eight  years  of  age  and  un* 

niarried  girls  are  buned  as  also  are  ail  whn  die 

of  small  pox,  as  the  belief  is  that  this  allinent  is 

a'manifestatiott  of  thepieaenoe  of  tbe  goddess 

Ammun,  Mariatha,*  Mariamma,   or  Kali,    and 

the  anger  of  the  goddess  •  would  revert  on  the 

family,  if  burned. 

-  lit  the  f6ode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  the 

wish  expressed  by  the  deceased  is  attended  to. 

Yedantiflfts  all  bnryi  also  all  ibe  Gosai^.all  tbe 

Ltngait,  orVira  Saiva,  the  five  artisan  eaates 

the  *'  Kansala"  goldsmith,  ciirpenter)  ironssditb, 

brazier,  and  stone  cutter,  all  the   Bymgi  and 

Sanyasi,  and  theGnvus  of  tbe  sects,  tbe  Pan« 

darums,  the  Kasbair  likewise  all  the  aon-anan 

races,  and  tribes  no4  admitted  into*  bindiiism^ 

The  TedAaiist  dead  and  those  of  tbe  Lingast 

and  aptfsan%  are  placed  seated,  the '  latter '  in  a 

grave  five  feet  square  with  a  ledge  on  the  south. 

•  Aa  life  becomes  extinct,  the  body  is  made  to 

assume  the  attitode  to  be  pinserved  in  the  pro- 

cession  and  in  tbe  grave.     It  is  placed  against 

a  wall,  tbe  legs  are  crossed   underneath  in  tbe 

usual  sitting  attitude  and  tbe  head  i&  fastened 
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to  a  naildrivett' into  tbe^'  waD^asdM  wteisri 
till  {rigidity  ensne^ 

They  are  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  ear,  oa  tb 
shoulders  of  relatives  or  friends.  Oa  reaekii| 
tbe  beritti  place,  the  Oodwnn  reads  prayers,  anil 
the  body  is  sealed  on  tbe  side  ledge  with  its  fiw 
looking  northwards  :  salt  and  ashes  of  taw- 
dung  are  placed  on  the  bead. 

ionotigst  the*  Aryan  hindu,  the  great  bilk 
believe  in  spitlts  and  worship  them :  Htm  wv 
ship  of  ancestors  **  pitvi'*  is  oontinuoos^thrjib 
believe  in  demons  and  evil  spiitts :  traasmi^ 
tion  tbroogh  clean  and  unclean  aoiaMlsiii 
point  of  faitb  and  a  great  majority  te^  tb 
soul  as  an  emanation  from  the  deitr,  aad  lone 
toreabsorption  and  nnnihiiation  as  the  poia 
of  attainment  fertbe  good. 

The  mahomedan  when  about  to  die^  httkii 
sphit  calmed  by  the  ^Tasin'*  chapter  «f  lb 
Koran  behig  read  to  him,  and  ia -either  waM 
(Ghossal)  at  bis  own  house,  or  takes   witkiaa 
f^w    hours  to  a  Ghnssulkhana,  speciiAly  bvi 
for  the  purpose  near  tbe  cemetry,  and  sbM 
men  or  women  waabers-  perform  the  duty  ii4 
then  put  bit  burial  clothes  and  apply  eaaipkr 
and  antimony.    Tbe  body  i»  oMveyed  in  a  bf 
with  mueb  sok^mnity,  with  wveatbs  of  lloscrt 
and  perfume  laid  over  the  Ooveriog :  the  eoli 
is  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  and  from  thaeit 
time  i^  beard  the  Ty-eb  part  of  tbe  whoaa^ 
creed  *'  There  is  no  deity  but  God,  and  Mabt* 
med  is  the  prophet  of  God,"  alid  on  readriig 
tbe  grave,  funeral  service  is  read  oonsisliafdf 
the  fbur  portions  of  their  creed   (takbb)8adi 
blessing  (dua)  is  asked  which  all  present  repofc 
After  tbe  Fktiha,  tbe  body  is  lifted  froai  lb 
coffin  and  gently  lowered  into  the  grave,  Ui 
with  the  bead  to  tbe  north  and  feet  to  thesiNA 
and  turned  units  side  with  the  faceiowardslfaa 
ca.   Each  person  then  takes  a  Kttle  earth,  uA 
repeating  the  words  in  chap.  II*  of  tbsKcm 
**  we  created  yon  of  earth  and  we  return  ^ 
to  earth  and  we  sball  raise  yon  out  of  lb 
eartb  on  the  day  of  resurreelion,'*  he  f<i 
tbe  eartb   gently  into  the  grave.  The  hodjii 
then  protected  witb  wood    and   oovered  ii 
Tbe  Patiha  is  again  repeated,  and  agaki  Mib 
door  of  ibe  oemetry  and  at  this  junetursitM 
angelS)  Moonkir  and  Nikir,  approaoh  thedij, 
make  him  sit  up  and  inquire  wbo  bia  God  m 
propbefl  are- and   what  bis  leltgioB  is*  JH^ 
have  bffen  a  good  man,  bis  answers  are  o^^li^ 
tory  and  odours  from   paradise  are  difM 
around  the  departed.     But,  if  .bad^  %$  kk0 
wilderedand  tlie  angels  torture  kim.     IVf 
belieire  that  tbe  dead  eontinue  in  a  maaiiwi 
state,  and  dogs  and  horsea  or  otbev  poliari^ 
animals  aie  not  allowed  within  the  enaiM 
wonien>  also,  do  not  enter  lest  the  rapeas  ef  wt 
dead  be  disturbed.  Mabomedatia  do  net  tpik 
of  a  person  aa  dead  ;  they  aay  be  has  paM 
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KWf  ;  bn  tt^en  Us  dej^rtiWy  tnd  ike  \iii»e^  ^^J  ibvatififbly  expo»  th^ir  Aeid«  '  Tbeiir  sickl 

aji  believe  itt»  and  b^pe  foT)  reBUiMAioB  iaa   aire  nQver  aliowe<i  to  expire  on  a  bed*   .Whott 

fotare  stafee  "  Th^  who  believe  and  do  ihali  tbe  moment  of  passing  i»way  is  near,*  the  tiek. 


whicbk  right,  ahali  enjoy  bleaaedoepa,  and  par- 
take of  a  happy  reaurrectioQ.  ***  Paradise  *** 
\9  watered  by  rivera  ;  its  food  ie  perpetual  and 
its  fbade  also  ;  this  shall  be  the  reward  of  those 
who  fear  God  ;  (Konm,  Ch.  XUI)  '*  Thereia 
are  rivers  of  uneocraptible  water  ;  the  rivers 
df milky  the  teste  whereof  chattfi(eth  not;  and 
rivers  of  wiiie  pleasant  unto  those  who  drink  ;<; 
tni  rivers  of  eiarifted  honey  and.  thereia  ebaU) 
they  have  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  ;  apdi: 
pardon  from  theic  Lprd«  {Ok.  XLVII)  Therei 
ebaii  be  gardens  with  ehady  trees  ;  with  foun-' 
tstns  flowing^  oouohes  of  silk  inteiwcMren  with 
gold  ;  beauteone  damsels  with  blaek  eyee  lyiin^i; 
on  green  cushions  and  beautiful  carpets,  fruils» 
palm  tEeeaaad  pomegrauates,  (CA.  L7,) 

The  moftuiQeiita  or  mabomedan  tombs  have 
oiaeUy  beenof  earth,  or  of  uubsked  briek) 
bat  every  material  and  of  the  moet  eaduriki§, 
Inad,  is  employed,  and  the  namea  ace  some-i; 
times  written  on  the  tombstones*  The 
Vimbstone  of  a  roan  is  distinguished  by  a 
rifdsed  part  in  the  centre,  and  that  of  a  womajs; 
by  a  depreasion.  In  Turkey,  a  pillar  with  the 
enrved  figure  of  a  turban  distinguishes  the 
grave  of  a  man.  The  prevalent  form  ia  India  ot 
nahomedatt  tombstones  of  the  lieh  is  a  daf k  or 
Uaek  iombatone  with  vemes  of  the  Koran 
engraved  on  ifc,  and  ooveced  by  a  cupoia.  Some 
of  thsae,  domea  are  very  magnifioeiit.  Those  of 
the  Adal  Shahi  dynasty  at  Bijapote  and  Gogi 
have  attracted  mudi  attentiou»  as  also  have  those 
of  tbefiahmani  dynasty  at  Gulburgak  aud  Kutub 
Shahi  dyaaaiy  at  GolcDudah.  The  capolaa  at 
Boia  where.  Aurongzeb  is  bnried  have  not 
any  display,  mnd  that  of  Aumngaeb  is  the  least 
wiMitatioue.  Hia  daughter's  todsbat  Aurunga- 
M  is  magnificent  and  many  of  the  tombs  at 
Mhi  and  A^a  are  great  structures.-  That  of 
HumtaaBcf^m,  known  astbeTij  Mahal,  ispsrti-' 
lolariy  remarkable.  The  reformers  aaBouKSt  the 
Bahomedana  oonsider  that  unbaked  briok  or* 
■rth  ehonld  alone  be  uaed. 
"The  eltfiatian  doctrine  that  man,  in.  all  that 
a  eaa  do  of  iiood,  ia  still  without. merits  ia  not 
keied  in  by  any  of  theae  aeets,  theaoabomedan, 
babttddhiat'  or. the  hindoo,  who  all  eonsidei 
Mi  a  personal  merit  is  gained  by  their  good 
ring,  and  a  mahemedtan  passLas  funeral  ef  a 
lahooiedan,  turns  with  it  a  sliovt  way  and 
ads  hia  ahoulder  to  eonvey  the  body  to  the 
mve,  to  bring  a  merit  on  himself. 
The  Parai  or  Zoroastrian  raoe  are  to  be 
and  aenttered  from  Hongkong;  in  the  East, 
\  Britain  in  the  west,  the  amaU  but  iiitelleo*' 
lal  renmani  of  the  ones  great.  Median  nation. 
\  eamaidemble  body  of  them  dwell  in  Bombay, 
iGaaerai   and  the  western  towns  of  India. 


person  is  removed  to   the  ground  and    bathed 
and  washed.    The  reasons  alleged  for  this  re^ 
mo^al  a'e  various;  buithe  oneordinarily  accepted 
amongst  them  is  that  a  dead  body  is  an  unclean-, 
tbivgy'  neeeseitating  that  all  who  touch  it  slmll 
destroy  their  clothes  and  whatever  is  touched' 
by  it  rouat  be  destroyed.    For  these,  reasons^* 
the  dead,  in  Bombay,  are, carried  by  a  class  of. 
ParseescaUed  '*  Nessuasalar," — Nesbua  mean-^ 
iog  unclean   (Najis,  Pera»)    These  men  carry 
the  remains  to  the  Dokhma  or  tower  of  silence 
and  lay  the  body  on  its  raised   upper  floor. - 
The  Dokhma  is  witbout  any  roof  covering, — is 
open  to  the  eky^  so  that  birds  of  prey,  vultures,^ 
kitee,  have  the  freest  approach*    The  raiaed 
floor  hee  a  deep  well  surrounded   by  a  raised « 
platlorm  with  channels  converging  to  a  welU* 
The  eerpae  is  laid  on  a  partition  of  theplatfeim,.. 
and  the  deeomposing  matters  flow  along  the; 
channel*  into  the  well.    When. the  well  is    full,.; 
the  bones  are  removed  and  buried  outside  the 
Dokhma.    The  fire-prieats  are  paid  to  pray  ior; 
the  dead,  monthly,  for  a  year,  and  thereaftsih 
on  every  anniversary  of  the  demise.    After  the; 
demise,,  and  before  the  removal  of  the  hody,^. 
a  dog  iabroughtiuear  togaae  on  the  departed*; 
This  is  the  '*  Sag-di(l"  or  dog*gaae,and,  by  onOi 
account,  k  said  to  be  had  resourse  to  witrh  the 
object  of  aaeertainiag,  from   the  dog;'a  movci*) 
mentSf  the  state  of  the  aoulof  the  departed;) 
by  another  aeeounty  it  is   pmotiaed  .€rom  the. 
belief  that  the  dog  ia  a  natUraUycbaateauimal, ; 
and  the  view  of  the.chaaUs  dog  falling  on. the • 
dead  wall  eapeditathe  tranalation  ofi  the  sohlf 
to  heaven.  .  i  • -  ; 

Tiie  non<»Arian  raoea  o(  British'  India  ssre. 
estimated  at  U*  218^  322  souls,  but  escept 
the  great  Goad  nation,  and  the  Kol,  the  Bhil, 
and  the  southern  Shanafs,  ntoet  of  them*  are 
in  small  tribes,  and  many  are  (>ecupying.foretta« 
and  mountain  faatkKlss^'s^  or  are  dwell|iig  on  the 
ontskifta  of  tohroa^  -.  They^.u!  •  gei^erdL  bury- 
their  deait  ••.-..•   .'-t   ,:t  (  '     .  •.  ..:ri  i-» . 

The  SoMrab  raee  tiemiplF :  the  hiH  Iraagpee  of 
the  iNorthera  Oiro»rs*«-tnoetly  those  hiUaiaear 
Chioaeole,  near  Kalahanda  aad.aouljhwacda  as 
far  as  BradacheUumi  and  they  bury  theic  dead 
with  their  weapona. 

The  Ghenchwar  race,  further  souths  in   the 
fosestaof  ,tb«  Natta^Mallai,  bury  their  dead  and 
aometimes  bum,  but,  Uke  the  Tartar  raceiii; 
th^  oavry  thexieeeaseid'a  weapons  tQ.thegravet. 

The  Kuki  raaeof  Aasam  were  much  addict^ 
ed  to  make  ioiM^ads  .on  .the.  plains;  not  for 
plunder,  bat  to  prOeuie  heads^-  and  they  have- 
been  knewn  to  carry  off  fifl^  head^  in  a  night. 
On  the  death  of  a  duef,  »the  body  is  smoke 
dried  and  kept. for  two  jttonthe  nidi  the  fami- 
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Ij.  If  8  rajah  fall  in  battle,  tbej  immediately 
proceed  od  a  head  hunting  expedition  and 
bring  in  the  heads  of  those  they  kill,  hold 
feastingre  and  danoinga  and,  after  catting  the 
heads  into  pieoes,  send  a  portion  to  each 
Tillage.  This  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  dec(*a8ed. 

The  race  occupying  the  Khassya  hills,  4,000 
to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  inter 
their  dead  on  the  undulatory  eminences  of  the 
country.  These  are  dotted  with  groups  of 
huge  unpolished  squared  pillars  and  tabular 
slabs,  supported  on  three  or  four  rude  piers. 
Menhir  are  there,  one  of  them  30  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  six  feet  broad  and  2^  feet  thick  and 
in  frofit  of  each  is  a  dolmen  or  cromlech,  of 
proportionately  gigantic  pieces  of  rock. 

In  Tibet,  the  sovereign  lamas  are  deposited 
entire  in  shrines  prepared  for  their  remains 
which  are  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  sacred 
and  visited  with  religious  awe.  The  bodies  of 
the  inferior  lamns  are  usually  burnt  and  their 
ashes  preserved  in  little  metallic  idols,  to  which 
places  are  assigned  in  their  sacred  cabinets. 
Ordinary  persons  are  treated  with  less  ceremony 
•—some  are  carried  to  lofty  eminences  where 
they  are  left  to  be  devoured  by  ravena,  kites, 
and  other  camiverous  animals,  fiut  they,  also, 
have  plaeea  surrounded  by  walla  where  the 
dead  are  placed. 

The  Mongols  sometimes  bury  thetr  dead ; 
ofteu  they  leave  them  exposed  in  their  coffins,  or 
cover  them  with  stones, — paying  regard  to  the 
sign  under  which  the  deceased  was  bom,  hia 
age,  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death,  whieh 
determine  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to  be  inter- 
red. Vor  this  purpose  they  consult  some  books, 
whieh  are  explained  to  them  by  the  lamas. 
Sometimes  they  burn  the  corpse,  or  leave  it 
expoaed  to  the  birds  and  wild  beasts.  Children 
who  die  suddenly  are  left  by  their  parents  on 
the  road. — {Tmkowski's  Jotimey  to  Peking^ 
Vol.  IL  p.  «12  ) 

In  Spiti,  in  the  N.  W*  Himalaya,  when  a 
person  dies,  the  body  is  sometimes  buried,  or 
burnt,  or  thrown  into  the  river,  or  out  into  small 
pieces  and  burnt,  admonitions  are  made  over 
the  body  to  the  departed  spirit,  such  as  do  not 
trouble  yourself,  you  cannot  enter  it  (mean- 
ing the  dead  body)  in  summer  it  quickly 
becomes  corrupt,  in  winter  it  freeses  and  is  too 
cold  for  you. 

Amongst  the  buddfaist  Burmese,  whose 
religion  teaches  them  to  look  on  d«*ath  as  a 
releaae  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world, 
a»  a  possible  cessation  of  transmigrations  and 
the  longed  for  arrival  of  annihilation,  the 
cremation  of  the  remains  of  friends,  relatives 
and  teachers,  are  not  seasons  of  grief,  the 
spectators  are  often  able  to  look  on  them  with 
joy.    The  Bev.  Mr.  Jdarka  went  to  ace  asiclr 
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Supil,  whose  mother  met  him  at  the  Awr. 
'o  Mr.  Marks  inquiry  as  to  her  child's  stste, 
she  replied,  he  is  well,  he  is  well,  ftud  aklp|ibg 
half  joyfully,  half  hysterically,  before  him  M 
him  to  an  inner    room,  where  the  pupil  ky 
dead,  but  the  bereaved  mother,  fall  of  iaAt 
was  still  able  to  say     "  he  is  welL"   Ik 
remains  of  holy  men,  the  Phoongie,  are  not 
soon  removed.  Their  bodies  are  (dai^d  in  honej, 
sometimes    for  a  year  or  more.    One  at  i 
Phoongie  house  in  Kemmendine,  adjoining  ny 
dwelling  house,  wss  kept  in  honey  for  a  jeff, 
and   Chen  removed,  in  theproeess  of  eaibala- 
ing,  the  body  is  plaeed  in  honey  for  a  fev 
weeks,  the  intestines  are  then  removed,  sad 
replaced  by  spices,  and  the  body  is  cncattd  is 
a  sheathing  of  wax,  which  is  ooiited  with  bs 
and  this  gilded  with  gold  leaf.    The  bodf  ii 
then   left  to  dry  on  a  staging,  under  a  wkits 
umbrella,  and  finally  the  ooffin  ia  plaeed  on  i 
model  of  a  kneeling  elephant,  made  of  wood 
and  paper.  On  the  day  appointed  for  that  fascnl, 
a  great  crowd  assembled,  and  with  two  r^ 
attached  to  the  cur  one  part  of  the  mnltittMh 
pulled    it    towards    the   place  of  creosiio*, 
another  pulled  againatthem,  and  with  shomisfc 
and   laughter,   drumming  and  uproar,  the  re- 
mains at  length  reached  the  burning  pUee  and 
were  burned.     Looking  quietly  at  theopposi^ 
multitudea  their  antagonism  seemed  arepre* 
aeutation  of  aome  ancient  idea  of  good  and  sad 
spirito,  hauling  for  the  dead.     But  the  object 
of  this  struggling  to  draw  the  car  on  wards  aad 
to  retard  it  is  unknown. 

In  September  1870,  the  remains  of  theqnses 
mother  of  Burmah  were  burned  betwe^  tki 
inner  and  outer  walla  of  the  palace,  to  the  north 
of  the  main  entrance.  A  largo  apace  was  en- 
closed by  a  funoe  or  yazamat,  in  the  centre  d 
which  the  burning  took  place.  loaide  and  s^ 
side  of  this,  numerous  temporary  sheds  woi 
run  up  for  the  princes,  queens,  ministsn,  hk 
Above,  where  the  fire  was  to  be  placed»  a  lo^ 
structure  of  bamboos  was  erected ;  this  «# 
covered  with  white  doth.  The  body  of  th» 
late  queen  mother  was  laid  out  in  atate  in  o9 
of  the  pavilions  to  the  south  side  of  thepaiaB^ 
the  gardena  being  for  the  time  open  to  all,  tli 
troops  were  inder  arme  in  the  grant  aquareaal 
otheir  parts  of  the  palace  open  to  the  pubtti^* 
large  space  in  front  of  the  endoaure  being  ksft 
dear  for  the  king  and  his  retinae*  About  1^ 
A.  M.  the  first  of  the  procession  acoompaojHf 
the  coffin  appeared  at  the  inner  gate  olilt 
palace  and  slowly  marched  towarda  the.pg 
all  taking  up  their  respective  podtidtos  M 
order  and  regularity.  Save  the  troops,  all  tsM 
part  were  in  white,  but  the  numerous  giUv 
palanquin*,  gold  umbrellas,  together  withUt 
splendid  bier,  with  the  white  umbrdhs  jav 
to  the  green  coats,  red  and  gilt  head-piassstf 
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tU  &fH>i»$   with   the  noiiieroils   elephanii 
pmiBj  inipspoAy  placed  here  and  there,  made 
the  scene  barbarontly  tpleodid.    Following  or 
pieoeding  the  bier  were  the  princes  and  prin- 
oesaea,  the  queens   with  the  Pakan  Meng,  the 
late  king.     He  and  the  first  queen,  whose 
mother  the  deceased   was.  walked  in  front  of 
the  bier.     About  a  quarter  to  eleven  the  great 
inner  gates  were  again  thrown  open   for   the 
eiit  of  the  king  and  retinue.    The  king  was 
seated  in  a  large  gilded  palanquin*  borne  on  the 
BbouhkT9  of  some  40  or  50  men,  and  was 
accompanied  by  foar  of  his  daughters  and  one 
son,  all  young.    Ue,  like  all  the  others,  was 
dressed  entirely  in  white.    Advancing  up  to 
about  ten  yards  from  the  front  of  the  endosuve 
tiic  palanquin   was  halted,  the  retinue    and 
guards  filing^  off  right  and  left  and  forming  a 
large  hollow   sqoare.     Prayers  were  said   by 
seteral  Fhoongye»  the  king  gave  directions  as 
to  the  exact  miante  at  which  the  cremation  was 
to  commeneey  the  bearers   turned  round,  the 
procession  was  reformed,,  and  mo?ed  inside 
the  great   grates  which    were  again  partially 
doaed,   while  drums,  tom-toms  and  oymbals 
were  beaten^  and  trumpets  (?)  sounded,  amidst 
a    tnmultuous    noise.     The  queen,  princes, 
Pafain   Meng,     &c.»   &c.,    returned    to    the 
palace  shortly  after  the -cremation  was  com- 
pleted  in  the  same  order  as  they  came  out. 
The  eoffia  was  overUid  with  gold  to  the  extent 
of  7|  visa   which   was   afterwards  distributed 
among  thePhoongye  or  to  be  applied  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  pagoda.     Charcoal  was  -employed  at 
*ihe  burning  of  the  body  and  was  kept  at  a  red 
heat  by   iiuooeroua  beUows  placed  all   round. 
The  whole  of  the  body  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  part  of  the  back  of  the  skull  was  reduced 
to  aehet  or  at  least  consumed  on  the  fire.  This 
small  piece,  little  bigger  than  a  rupee,  was 
piaoed  in  a  gold  cup  closed   by  a  lid  studded 
wkh  mbiee,  while  the  remains  of  the  charcoal 
and  asbea  were  placed  in  earthen-ware  Teasels 
to  be  carried  to  the  river.     The  gold  cup  was 
BDufided  to  an  official  who  took  his  place  in  the 
^rse.  Having  arrived  at  the  river  bank,  those 
leputed    for  the  purpose  entered  two  gilded 
kwta  laabed  together,  but  a  little  apart,  which 
rare  rowed  out  into  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
ieve  a  ball  wts  made,  the  bearer  of  the  gold 
up,  with  it  rolled  up  in  his  putzoe,  jumped  into 
he  water  and  whi&e  he  was  underneath   let  it 
D«    At  the  eame  time  the  jars  of  ashes  had 
km  oonlents  poured  into  the  stream,  the  man 
'la  picked  ap  aud  there  was  an  end   of  the 
lioie.^ 

In  Sianiy  the  peer  are  buried  or  exposed  to 
of  prey  ;   if  above  the  lowest  class, 
deceased  after  the  bowels  have  been  ex- 
veied,  ie  )iud  in  a  wooden  coffin,  externally 


priests  Kghi  np  tupers,  bam  perfumes  ttnd«i 
the  coffin,  and  chant  funeral  hymns  at  night* 
▲  procession  of  relatives  and  friends  dress <- 
ed  in  while  and  covered  with  white  veils 
follow  the  oorpse.  Beside  it,  are  borne  figures  of 
Various  animals  or  singularly  shaped  monster^ 
carved  outof  bamb<»P  andtheaeeompanying  tala- 
poins  exclaim  we  must  all  die,  we  are  Ml  mortal, 
The  mourner9  attest  their  sorrow  by  their  teacs 
and  often  hire  women  for  the  express  purpose* 
The  body  is  then  taken  from  the  coffin  and 
placed  naked  on  the  pile  which  is  set  fit^  to  ani) 
the  remains  are  seorchedv  The  body  is  then 
replaced  in  the  coffin  and  deposited  under  oa^ 
of  the  pyramids  erected  about  the  temple* 
Graves  are  held  sacred  among  the  Siamese  and 
their  violation  is  cqasidered  as  a  heinotta 
offenee.  They  refuse  th^  honor  of  .burning  tQ 
persons  killed  byaccident^  by  lightnings  totbf 
still-born,  to  those  who  die  in  ohild^birthb  or 
from  smallpox,  and  to  suicides.  The  lemains 
of  such  are  either  thrown  into  the  w^tev  or  ex- 
posed to  beasts  of  ptey. 

With  the  Chinese,  when  life  has  ^epfirted^ 
the  dead  bedy  is  arrayed  in  robes  of  st&<e,  or 
in. most  costly  apparel ;  ablutidns  are  not  per? 
formed,  nor  any  unnecessary  handling  of  the 
body  suffered.  White  is  the  sign  of  mo^mia^ 
The  Chinese  Worship  the  spirits  of  ihedead} 
and«  amongst  that  nation,  the  desire  to  have 
a  good  eofiin  is  univertaL  Many  purohate  for 
themselves  that  last  tenement  and  keep  k  by 
them,  and  it  is  usually  substantiali  of  metal  or 
wood.  Jn  Burmah,  where  many  Chineie  are 
settled  the  best  block  of  teak  is  selected  and 
the  upper  portion  being  s^wn  off  to  form  a  li<^ 
the  blook  is  holbwed  and  omsnenttd.  These 
may  be  seen  in  Moulmsin  in  every .  earpentei^s 
shopu  *  . 

In  Ghina^  the  eoffiuHiiaker's  shops  hdve  a 
Terv  gay,  instead  <kf  a  lugubrious  apfpearaoce, 
as  the  coffins  are  usually  painted  red,  or  soois 
equally  bright  colour,  aid  the  more  expensive 
ones  are  decorated  profusely  with  gddittg; 
these  0  offins  are  placed  ou  sbeWes  one  above 
the  other»  and  the  priees  vary  from  one  dollar 
up  to  four  or  five  hundred. 

The  funeral  customs  of  ChinHy  vary  in  the 
different  districts,  in  Fo^Kiee,  the  body  is 
placed  in  a  coffin  soon  after  death,  a  fan-  ia 
placed  in  the  hand,  a  piece  of  sUver  in  the 
mouth  and  a  hole  is  sometimes  nuide  in  the 
roof  for  the  spirit  to  effect  its  exit*  The  tombs 
are  on  the  hiU  sides,  where  lucky  spelts  are 
chosen  by  geomancera.  Paper  images  of  dothes, 
hOTses,  and  ether  luxuries  aie  cast  iaio  the 
grave  and  a  sacrifice  of  cooked  pno^ions  is 
offered  on  the  day  of  the  futieraK  Every)  yt^a^ 
in  the  month  of  April  the  whole  ptpulation 
visit  the  tombs  and  worship  the  manes  df  sn- 


te^ered  and  gilt  and  this  is  pbced  for  some  I  ecstors.    SometHnea  a  poor  lami&y  will  keep  the 
•ya  ou  •  bigh  table.    In  the  mean  time,  the  |  coffin  for  many  montha  in  tktir.  houae  till  >Ue 
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lo  parchase  a  tomb,  but  the  very  poor  are 
buried  en  maste  within  endosed  buildings.  The 
rite  of  respectful  burial  is  however  so  revered 
that  burial  clubs  exist  in  all  tho  large  cities* 
The  monumental  tombs  are  small  raised  trun- 
cated cylinders. 

In  China,  the  tombs  of  the  opulent  are  de*- 
oorated  with  statues  of  men  and  horses.  They 
run  into  excess  in  mourning  for  the  death  of 
near  relations*  Every  part  of  the  ceremonial  is 
exactly  regulated  ;  even  the  period,  manner,  and 
degree  of  the  mourner's  grief  being  duly  pre- 
scribed. The  corpse  being  dressed  in  warm 
elothes,  and  deposited  in  a  substantial  coffin, 
is  kept  for  several  days  above  ground,  whilst 
tho  survivors  express  their  measured  grief  by 
gesture,  dishevelled  hair,  sacklotb,  and  mourn- 
fill  silence.  When  a  lucky  spot  has  been  select- 
ed for  the  grave,  the  corpse  is  consigned  to  the 
bosom  of  our  universal  mother,  earth.  Build- 
ing a  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  they 
inscribe  thereon  the  name  of  the  deceased,  erect 
a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  hall  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  repair  annually  to  the  grave,  in 
order  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  manes, 
Bnd  to  offer  victuals  to  the  spirits.  In  the 
temples,  divine  honours  are  paid  to  their 
memory.  To  supply  their  full  wants,  in 
the  other  world,  they  burn  gilt  paper,  paper 
diariots  and  houses,  with  every  necessary 
article  of  furniture,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
changed  in  the  other  world  into  real  utensils, 
whilst  the  gilt  paper,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  be- 
comes  so  much  ready  money.  The  greater  the 
personage  the  more  protracted  is  the  mourn- 
ing ;  the  emperor  mourns  three  years  for  his 
parent  and  every  c^ood  subject  follows  his  au- 
gust example.  Mandarins  resign  their  offices 
during  this  period  of  affliction  ;  literati  avoid 
entering  for  the  examinations  ;  and  common 
people  abstain  for  some  time  from  their  labour. 
Chinese  suttee  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  compulsory  rite,  but  was  generally  the 
widow's  own  choice  to  show  her  extreme  fidelity, 
or  to  escape  the  hardships  of  widowhood,  or  in 
the  case  of  dutiful  sons,  to  save  the  life  of  a 
parent.  Fire  was  never  used,  but  opium,  poison 
or  starvation  were  themeans  of  suicide  employed. 
Tiun  Chang  was  the  first  emperor  who  dis- 
countenanced  those  practices,  which  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  had  encoura({ed ;  and  he 
forbade  honorary  tablets  to  be  erected  to  sell^ 
immolating  victims.  In  1792  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  the  emperor  praying  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  tablet  to  a  most  dutiful  son,  who 
had  out  out  his  liver  in  order  to  cure  his 
mother's  sickness.  The  imperial  Board 
of  Bites,  after  mature  deliberation,  respect- 
fully observed  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
x>ttt  the  liver  is  that  of  the  ignprant,  showing . 


BUTASr. 

a  contempt  for  their  lives,  and  after  sii,  W 
foolish  devotion;  and  a  deeree  wuinwl 
discountenancing  the  custom. 

The  Chinese,  like  christiaBs  and  aako* 
medans,plant  trees  in  their  ceasetrieiandanKiDd 
the  tombs.  The  cypress  is  a  favourite  with  ill 
these  religionists  and  in  northern  Europe  tke 
yew  is  much  planted. 

The  Japanese  have  a  great  respect  for  tia 
dead.  They  place  the  remains  inside  a  kind  of 
square  tube,  and  in  a  sitting  posture.    To  ob* 
tain  this  position  they  are  said  to  use  the  Bo* 
sio  powder  which,  placed  within  the  mootk  of 
the  corpse,  is  s«id  to  have  the  effect  of  rebiing 
all  the  muscles.  The  hollow  square  is  caniedii 
a  chair  or  norimon  by  four  men  into  the  yard  of 
the  Terlt,  escorted  by  a  few  women  drenn)  up 
in  bright  colours,  wearing  a  veil  of  white  cnpe 
on    the   head.     They  are  here  met  by  tbe 
Ochaushan  and  a  quantity  of  minor  canoas  vhi 
chaunt   to   the    sounds  of  the    torn  torn,  \k 
whole  company  awhile  moving  with  the  body, 
around  the  temple,  into  whidi  they  at  leBgtk 
rush   with  a    great   noiae.     Prayers  are  tha 
read  over  the   bod j,  and  it  ia  removed  to  be 
burned.     If  the  droeaeed  have  been  a  penot 
of  rank,  the  ashes  are  deposited  in  an  am  and 
buried  within  the  sacred  preeincta  of  the  Ten. 
In   the   procession,  there  is  very  little  affecU* 
tion  of  sorrow  ;  they   seem   to  regard  it  ai 
a  joyful  occasion,  and  the  whole  endsvitki 
feast  at  the  house  of  the  deceased, 

BU8TI,  Hind,  a  village,  a  town,  from  basai, 
to  inhabit,  to  build* 

BUSTI  KHElL,an  Afghan  tribe  dwdliig 
near  the  Afredi.    See  Bussi  Kheil- 

BUSTRINA,  Sans.  Andropogon  nartos. 

BUSUD,  Arab.  Coral :  properly,  Banad. 

BUT,  a  manner  of  pronouncing  and  writing 
the  name  of  Budd*ha  :  also  the  name  of  the 
Bhot  or  Bot  race.   See  Bhot,  Buddha. 

BUT,  Pbrb.  an  idol.  In  the  Hindi  Mi 
several  Indian  tongues,  Bu  or  But  is  a  ipin^ 
generally  an  evil  spirit. 

BUT,  ALSO  BUK,  Bemo.  ;  Indian  iig,« 
Banyan  tree,  Ficus  Indica. 

BUT,  BBKe.  Hind.    Cicer  arietinnm. 

BUTA,  Hind.  Properly,  Bhutta,  bead  i 
the  Indian  Corn,  the  Zea  mays. 

BUTAI-MI:iWAK,  Hind.  AstragalosMl- 
tioeps. 

BUTAN,  is  also  written  BhoUn,  BhaM 
and  Botan.  The  capital  of  it  is  T^sisndefc 
The  country  is  broken  up  with  valleys  aid 
glens  with  overlooking  mountains  covered  «A 
snow  in  June  and  July.  The  people  are  styM 
Lhopa,  they  are  agricultural  and  industrioa^ 
employing  artificial  irrigation  on  their  patohesw 
soil  in  the  valleys.  The  Lhopa  are  taO,  fliMf 
being  more  than  6  feet  high,  and  fairer  du^ 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe.  U«r 
blaok  ;  eye  wbbM,  black,  with  pointed  ceraci^ 
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M  if  artiftciaUy  stretched.    Eyebrow  tliglitly 

sJjaded.  EyeU&hes  scaroe  ;  below  the  eyes,  the 

fsee  M  broadest,  «nd  rather  flat,  but  narrow 

from  the  cheekbones  to  the  chin  ;  this  charao- 

ter  of  the  countenance  being  more  developed 

io  ibe  chsracteristic  Chinese  further  east,  to 

wboie  features  this  is  the  first  approach.     The 

Lkopa  is  a  paper  maker,  diatiller.    Lhopan,  in 

dialeot,  differs  from  the  true  Tibetan,  in  bein^ 

more  Hindu.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  real 

ethuologioal  differences  between  the  Lhopa  and 

the  true  Tibetans  are  small.    The   language  is 

the  same  from  the  frontier  of  Kafiristan  to  that 

of  Asam.    The  religion  is  the  same  from  Asam 

to   Bultistan. — Laiham'9     Ethnology^      See 

Bbot.    BhuUn. 

.  BUTANA,  Hind.    Pisum  sativum. 

Common  Pea Eya.  |  Puttanee Tam. 

The  native  country  pea  is  sown  after  the 
rains  in  drills,  and  varies  in  price  according  to 
t)ie  quality  ;  when  green  they  are  tolerable 
Si  a  v^e table,  but  are  best  in  eoup,  Procur* 
able  in  December  and  January- — RiddelU 

BUTANI,  a  clan  of  the  'Baluoh  Maghazzi 
tribe,  which  has  been  located  in  Kachi  for  a 
long  time.  The  Maghazzi  are  subdivided  into 
/r;ur  principal  families  or  clan^,  of  which 
the  Butaui  of  Jell  are  the  most  illustrious  and 
give  the  chief  or  sirdar,  to  the  whole.  They 
boast  of  being  able  to  muster  2,000  fighting 
men,  and  between  them  and  the  Kind  a  blood 
kikdlon^  existed.  The  Maghazzi  and  Kind 
are  alike  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
opium  and  bhang.     See  Kelat,  p.  493.  Jell. 

BUTANI,  an  Afghan  tribe  dwelling  in  the 
Dehra  Ismail  Khan    district.     They  were   a 
robber  tribe  until  they  became  British  subjects. 
BUTAQUIL\  S  fROPHlATA,  Hodgs.  syn. 
ot  AquWh  pennata. — GtmI, 
BUTASKA.  Hind.  Sugar  eakes. 
BUTAYA.r,BuKM.  Jlgvceraa  fragrans,  Kon. 
BUTCB  ?  Aroomuin  zerumbet. 
BUTCHER  ISLAND,  3}  miles  from  the 
fWe  io  Bombay  harbour.      Its  Hindu  name 
is  Depa*Uevi,  or  the  Island  of  the  gods,  Holy 
biand  :  it  is  low,  less  than  a  mile  from  £le* 
phanta,  in  the  direction  of  Sabeite. 

BUTWA  TK0ND08A,  i?(w:6.  /  ^.  *  A. 
Krjibriuum  monosperma,  Lam, 


hiUaa .....Beno. 

'a/oah „ 

dnaka ,, 

Hilaa ,f 

ovk.  -••••••-••.•...»••    „ 

oalc-nway.^. „ 

'<H>tr  zn«r* Can. 

Iioras  maxm „ 

itlaii  Trae Emo. 


aataraT 
irrnaa.. 
faak  ... 


u 


•  ■  •  •*  ■  ■  ■  ••• 


...Hind. 


SiWS***  ••%••««  wtt|i>MA|yBt 


Pulasi 4...Malial 

Chuchra Panj. 

Dhak Saks. 

Palasa „ 

Kinonka Sans. 

KioMika. ,« 

Calu-keale Singh. 

K»la „ 

Porasa  inaram Tam. 

Moduga  cbettu.....TiL. 

Kimaakamu ,1 

Palaaamu #* 

Telia  moduga Tel. 

T6p;ara  m^uga.    „ 
Polaao .', UsiA. 


BUTEONINJS. 

Ita  aeed. 

Porasnto  seed. Eno.  |  Poraaam  ▼eTre,..TAV> 

Palaaha.. Sans,  f  Moduga  ▼ittala...TiL« 

Ita  flowers. 

Pulaa-papara  ka  phnl.  Duk. 

l*^ " 

Kisu...... „ 

Porasum  flowers Eng. 


Pallas Mabb.' 

Palaaha... Save.- 

Poraaaro-pu Tak« 

If oduga-puvu. ...  .Tbu 

This  small  tree  occurs  in  most  parts  of  India 
and  produces  large  deep  orange  flowers  in  great 
clusters.  A  beautiful  red  juice  issues  ffrom 
wounds  and  fissures  in  the  bark,  which  hardena 
into  a  ruby  coloured,  brittle,  astringent  gum, 
called  Butea  Kino,  which  has  been  deemed  valu- 
able in  chronic  dianhma.  Its  large  bunches  of 
orange  flowers  attract  attention,  and  Burman 
books  describe  the  Himalaya  forest  as  shining 
with  the  flowers  of  the  Butea,  like  a  flame  of 
fire.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  this  and  also 
of  B.  superba,  dye  cotton,  previously  prepared 
with  alum,  a  bright  yellow,  which  may  be 
changed  by  an  alkali  into  deep  reddish  orange. 
The  lao  insect  is  frequently  found  on  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  tree.  It  is  this  tree 
that  was  growing  so  abundantly  on  the  battle 
plain  which  Clive  occupied,  against  8uraj-ud« 
Dp  win  h,  and  from  which  it  has  been  known  aa 
the  battle  of  Plassey.  The  wood  is  not  much 
used,  but  the  bark  and  root  afiford  a  strong 
rope. — Boxb,  Hi.  824.  Ainslie,  p,  108. 
0*Sh(mghn€8sy,  p.  296  Eonigberger,  Voigt, 
Powell,  265 ;  570  Birdwoody  Mr,  Mendis,  Dr^ 
Gibson,  Oaptam  Maodonald,  Royle,  III.  Hind^ 
Bot.  p,  195,  McLeUandy  Mason,  Rook.  Him* 
Journ.,  p,  62,  Proe.  B.  At.  Soo.,  May  1888. 
Mr.  RohdeM.SS. 

BUTEA  PARVIFLOBA.  A  scandent  shrub, 
flowers  small  and  white. 

BUTEA  8UPERBA.  Roxb.;  W.  i:  A. 

TigA  moduga Tai^.  I  Baranki  Chettu TaiJ 

Tivva  moduga 9    \ 

An  immense  creeper  with  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  Butfsa  frondosa.  It  grows  on  the 
mountains  of  Coromandel  in  the  Circars,  the 
Kheree  jungle  and  in  the  Dehra-dhoon  and 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  provinces  of  Tavoy 
and  Mergui.  It  yields  the  same  kind  of  gum 
as  Butea  frondosa. — Evg,  Gyc.  p.  70S.  Voigt. 

BUTEE8  or  Batis,  is  sold  in  the  Lahore 
bazar  and  is  also  called  Atees ;  all  seem  to  be 
the  Aconitum  heterophyllum*— //on^5.  p.  241. 

BUTEONINJ;,  a  sub-family  of  birds,  of 
the  order  KHptores  or  birds  of  prey.  They  are 
the  buzzards,  and  the  sub-family  comprises  one 
species  of  Archi'«uteo  hemiptilopus  of  Tibet  and 
the  Himalaya  ;  Buteo  p)gm8eu8  of  Teuasserim  ; 
B.  rufiuus  of  India  and  N.  Africa,  and  B. 
vulgaris,  the  '  Common  buzzard,'  of  Europe, 
N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  higher  mountains  of 
India,  common  in  the  W.  Himalaya,  rare  in  the 
I  Nil^iiie  and  replaced  oa  th^  plaina  by  B.  canea- 
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cen8.  Bare,  and  to  the  northward  and  far  west 
opljr;  IB  Ameriea :  mostly  mi{Jcratory  in  Scandi- 
navia. B.  Baoha,  Prankiin  and  B.  melanotis, 
Jerd.  are  syns.  of  Spilornis  cheela,  Daud. 
..  BUTHUS  XYEU,  Ljnn.  Tlja  grest  black 
scorpion  ofCeyloo,  is  as  large  as  a  little  cray- 
fiah,  its  sting  oceasions  a  little  iDflammntion. 

•  BUTI,  Hind,  properly  B'huta,  a  reKetable  : 
Biany  irords  are  compounded  from  it,  as 
.    Buti  ka   mockka,    Hind    Boletus  ignariua. 
;   Awani  buti,  Hind.     Ballota  linibHta. 
.   Baggi  buti,  Hind.  Staohya  parviflora. 
,   Dandi  buti,  Hind.   Gleome  ruta. 

-  Farid  buti,  Hind.  Paraetia  Edgeworthii. 
Gandi  buti.  Hind.  Gliiius  lotoides. 

1   Kauri    buti.    Hind.     Trioliodesma    Indtca, 
aboBolavum  graoilipea  also  Ajuga  bracteata. 

Khare  buti,  Hind.     Oreoseris  lanuginosa* 
«    Mundi  buti.  Hind.    Sphaerauthus  liirtua. 

Fili  buti,  Hind.    Abutilon  Indimim. 

Pipat  buti,  Hind.     Helioiropiuin  ramoaia* 
simuro. 
'    Popat  buti,  Heliotropium  Europffiuin. 

-  Jleahani  biiti,  Hind.  Bertlielotia  lanceolata, 
San  buti,  Hind.  Cassia  obovata. 
Tappal  but].  Hind.  Grozophora  tinotoria. 

•  Wadi  buti.  Hind.  Ajuga  bracteatai* 
BUT-KALE.    BsNO.     Cicer    arietinura. 
BUTKUS.  Mab,  ElsBodeudron  Roiburghii. 

Linn, 

,   BUT  MOOGBA,  Bckg.  Duk.    Jasminum 

aambac    Ail- 

.    BUTHNI    SAJJI,  Hind,  of  Sirea,    2nd 

Quality  of  Sajji.     See  Barilla. 

.   BUTLOE,  Hind    The  field-pea. 

BU  lOCERA  RUBUS.  Cuiaminga,  Singh. 
J|.  beetle  which  peoetiatea  tbe  trunk  of  the 
bocoanut  tree  near  the  ground  and  there  de» 
posits  its  eg^s,  and  its  grubs,  when  hatched, 
eat'  Iheir  way  upwarda  through  the  centre  of 
4he  tree,  to  the  lop,  where  they  pierce  the 
young  leaf  buds  and  do  incredible  damage. 
>^^TennenA^9  Osylon, 

BU'lONICA.  B.  aylFcstria  alba;  Rtm^k, 
ayn.  of  Barringtonia  raoemoaa,  Roah.  B«  apeoi* 
08a»  Lwm,  ayn.  of  B.  specioaa,  Lwn, 

BU  I  P£SH,  Hind.  Aplotaxis  geasypina. 
.     BUTSALLA-KURA,    Tel.    Basefla    alba. 

BUTSHUE,  HiKD.     Ephedra  Gerardiana. 

•  BUTSNAL-BISH,  BsNa  Aconitum  ferox. 
BUTTANA,  Hind.  Peas.  Pisum  sativum. 
BUTTEK,  Eng.    Oeru. 


Manik  sapi  ; 

xuantega, Malay, 

Maslo....*,  Pol. 

Manteiffa Port. 

Maaslo  Korowe...'...Rus. 

Mauteoa... Sp» 

V  gh  no  •  *  •  •  •  •  ^.  •  k  •  •  ••  J  AJK . 
Butyrom Lit.    Yeaoab.'...^ Tbl. 

Butter  is  one  of  the  componenta  of  milk,  the 

others  being  curd  or  caaeine,  a  species  of  augar, 

'and  eectaiA  salte.  Jh^  lighter  mattera  auepead- 


8mor Dan. 

Boter DuT. 

Beuerre Fr. 

Haaka  also  Mackan.  Guz. 

Maska  aUoUaokaiuUiND. 

>j3iirro« ■*•«.••. ...  •*•..    .. xTf 

Butiro 
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BUTTE&8,  YBGETABLB. 

^ed  In  milk,  when  k  is  allowed  to  atand,  lepmiti 
in  the  form  of  cream,  which  can  be  forther  m* 
parated  by  churning  into  butter  and  batter 
milk.  Tbe  yield  of  cream  ia  inereawd  by 
dropping  into  tbe  milk  a  small  pieoe  of  nne. 
Butter  ia  naturally  of  a  yellow  eolour,  wbiek  ii 
deepened  when  the  cows  feed  in  rich  paitora, 
but  it  ia  often  artificially  heightened  by  araotti. 
'*  Karra*'  or  freah  butter,  ia  aeldora  used  bTtb 
natives  of  India  :  it  ia  generally  kept  tilHttoni  < 
rancid,  and  then  clarified  by  repeated  bmliBf. 
This  is  called  '^roughun,"  in  Persia  and  "gbee" 
in  India.  The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Tartmii 
''kumya/'  a  spirit  Biade  of  fnare'a  milk.  They 
poor  the  milk  into  a  large  leaibem  veasd,  anil 
when  they  have  got  a  considerable  qusatitry 
beat  it  till  it  begina  to  ferment  like  new  wiwk 
When  it  becomea  quite  aour,  they  beat  it  a^ 
violently  and  then  draw  oflp  the  butteiy  pal 
The  fermented  whey  makes  abrisk  sort  of  liquor, 
with  an  agreeable  almond  flavour,  very  intoxi- 
cating to  those  not  much  accuatomed  toil 
The  Tartars  also  make,  from  goat's  roilk,  skin* 
of  butter,  which  they  boil  and  keep  for  wintef 
use  in  goat*8  skins,  and  though  they  put  bp 
salt  in  it,  it  never  apoils.  After  tbcy  biw; 
taken  off  the  butter,  they  boil  the  curd  agtia^ 
to  make  cheese,  which  they  dry  in  the  sun,  and* 
which  is  as  hard  as  iron  ;  these  checsea  ib«y 
put  into  sacks  for  the  winter  store,  and  wbea 
the  supply  of  milk  becomes  scanty,  thry  pttf* 
this  hard  aour  curd  into  a  leathern  vessel,  fM 
hot  water  upon  it,  and  beat  it  till  it  liquiies 
and  with  this  acid  drink  they  have  to  coa^ 
themselves  during  the  time  of  year  ao  sew 
felt  by  pastoral  natiotie.  The  Tartars  live  chi 
on  their  flocka,  and  the  produce  of  the  chnfr 
—Huc'b  OhriMtumity,  Vol.  1.  p.  «09.  TmL 
MeOulL 

BUTTERS,  VEGETABLE,  the  name  %vm 
to  the  concrete  oil  of  certain  vegetablea,  fn* 
ita  rcaembiance  to  the  butter  obtained  from  tba 
milk  of  animals,  and  from  being  employed  fo 
similar  purposes.  The  term  ia  alao  ocoastow^ 
ly,  but  improperly,  applied  to  some  vegctaWi 
producta  which  are  entirely  of  a  waxy  natui^ 
such  as  the  wax  of  Myrica  cerifera.  The  DM* 
is  likewise  bestowed  in  Siberia  on  ceitaii 
Alge,  speeiea  of  the  geuua  Noetoe,  aneh  ai  V* 
pruniforme.  The  most  important  Ycgetabb 
Buttera  are  produced  by  the  Basaia  butyraeai 
and  other  species  of  Baasia  and  certain  pals% 
such  as  the  Coeoa  butyracea  and  the  Sli* 
^uineensis  ;  the  former  of  which  is  of  gvofe 
utility  to  the  iuhabiUnU  of  Brazil  when  it 
growa  naturally,  and  to  the  negroes  of  St  Da» 
mingo,  where  it  is  cultivated :  while  the  UM. 
is  very  serviceable  to  the  natives  of  GuMifc 
The  generally  known  aolid  oila  or  vegetable  bi^ 
ters  are  as  follows  : 

Butter  of  cacao,  froqt  Theobroma  eMO  t 
1,000  parta  of  the  aeed  ykU  &Q0  Jf^^  * 
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BUTTKBS,  VEOSTABLE. 


BUTTERS,  TEGETABLB. 


concrete  oil  or  batter,  of  a  most  agreenbie 
fiaTour. 

Batter  of  Cinnamon,  from  Cinnamomum 
verum  or  zeylanicnm.  By  atronfi:  decoction, 
the  frait  yields  a  eonorete  oil,  oalled  Oiniiamoii 
wax,  need  for  candles,  and  which  exhales  while 
biimiofit  ^  inost  delicious    odour. 

Butler  of  Nutmef^  from  Myristica  moeehata  ; 
this  is  brought  from  the  Molnccas,  of  two 
kinds.  And  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  nutmeg 
into  a  paste  which  is  compresaed  in  bags  be- 
tween hot  meullie  plates. 

Butter  of  Cocoanut  from  tho  Coeos  nnoi- 
fcFB.  It  is  prepared  by  rasping  the  pulp  of 
fresh  ripe  cocoa-nut,  adding  a  little  hot  water, 
squeezing  and  boiling;  the  milky  juice  until  the 
water  has  evaporated,  and  filtering  through 
paper.  This  oil  separates  into  two  portions, 
the  one  fluid  and  liropidi  the  other  a  solid  con- 
crete substance  of  a  pure  white  color,  n'hich  in 
the  shade  remains  unliquidated  at  all  tempera- 
tores.  It  may  possibly  be  found  that  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  affects  the  out-turn  of  the 
solid  product. 

J) titter  of  Palm  oil  from  Elais  gnineensis,  a 
native  of  Africa  and  America.  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  Europe  for  ungents  and  has  been 
latetv  recommended  for  culinary  purposes. 

A  new  export  from  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa*  has  been  large  quantities  of  solid  palm 
oil,  of  the  eonsistence  of  hard  butter.  Shea 
Butter  is  from  Bassia  Parkii,  or  Pentadesmis 
butyrncea. 

OsUm  Butter  from  Bassia  bQt3fracea,  Fulwa 
or  Ptialwara,  Hind,  of  Nepal  aud  AJmora  in 
l^orihein  India. 

Hassis  iatifolia  oil  separates  into  two  por- 
tions, one  on  the  surface,  fluid,  and  of  a  pistiscio 
f^recn  color ;  the  other  of  a  brownish  green,  and 
aJmost  solid. 

H«$sia  longifolta,  the  Illoopoo  Oil.  Of  three 
aamplesy  one  separated  into  two  portions  ;  the 
ispper,  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil  green i  iu  color  ;  and 
tlie  lower,  greenish  white  and  of  the  consistence 
of  gbee.  Another  specimeu  of  the  oil  of  this 
Oaiasia  separated  into  three  portions,  the  upper- 
most 8  golden  yellow  and  fluid,  the  middle 
jfdlcrwish  white,  solid,  and  floating  in  the  upper, 
aasd  the  lowest  solid,  and  brown  in  color.  A 
i-liird  aample  was  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary 
i^liee  and  was  sent  as  a  material  fit  for  the 
sabricaiion  of  railway  carriages  ;  a  beautiful 
ip^cimen,  almost  solid,  from  Tanjore,  waa  of  a 
i^ht  golden  yellow  colon 

Ohinese  Vegetable  Butter  from  Stillingia  se- 
is  much  in  use  in  China ;  -the  number  of 
trees  in  the  province  of  Chekiang  is  im- 


Indian  Vegetable  Butter,  Piney   Butter,  or 
Ooopada  soHd  oil,  is  from  the  Tateria  indica  ; 
Mamm,  IVimil,)  of  the  Western  Goast 
d  CftitaQi*    h  n  white  or  yefioirifidi^  vrhiit, 


of  Ihfe  consistence  of  hatd  salt  batter,  and  in 
the  shade  remains  always  solid.    It  can  be  pro«' 
cured    in  quantities  in   southern   India.     It 
is   used  for  lamps  principally,   bnt   is  very 
suitable  for  soaps  and  candles.     It  is  prepared 
by  cleaning   the    seeds  ;  then   roasting    and' 
grinding  them  into  a  mass.  To  5  seers  of  seed, 
add  13  seers  of  water,  and  boil  until  the  oil 
rises  to  the  surface.    Remove  the  oil,  stir  the 
contents  of  the  vessel,  and    allow  it  to   stand  . 
until  the  following  day,  when  more  oil  will  be 
observed  on  the  surface,  which  may  be  collect- 
ed and  the  process  repeated. 

African  Butter  is  from  Pentadesmis  butyraoea 
in  Sierra  Leone. 

Japan  Wax  is  from  Bhus  sucoedaneum* 

Almond  Butter. 

Cocum  Butter  from  Garcinia  purpurea  P,  one 
of  the  two  species  of  Garcinia,  G.  piotoria  and 
G.  purpurea,  the  seeds  of  which  produce  solid 
oil,  the  former  the  Gamboge  butter  and  the 
latter  the  Cocum  butter : 

Gamboge  butter  Mukke  Tylum,  Tarn.  Ara- 
sana  Ghoorghy  yennai.  Can.  is  a  produet  of  the 
Garcinia  pictoria.  Rax.  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Mysore  and  tlie  Western  jungles. 

Gamboge  butters  are  solid  and  of  a  deep 
leek  green  color.  The  oil  is  procured  by 
pounding  the  seed  in  a  stone  mortar  and  boil* 
ing  the  mass  until  the  Butter  or  oil  rise  to 
the  surface :  2\  measures  of  seed  yield  one  seer 
of  butter,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  Annas 
1-i  per  seer  of  Eupees  24,  in  the  Nnggur 
division  of  Mysore,  and  is  used  as  a  lamp  oil  and 
as  ghee. 

Btereufia  fmtida  oil,  (Yem  t  Tarn.  Coodiiay 
yennai  or  Coodira  pusjun  yennai)  is  thick  at  all . 
seasous  of  the  year,  and  is  obtainable  probably  . 
in  large  quantities  in   the   Nulla  MuUa  and 
Yella  Mulla  foreats. 

Butter  of  Laurd — Lauras  nobilis. 

Solid  oila  are 'obtained  from  the  Diptero- 
oarpi,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago* 

Solid  oil  of  the  Horse-eyes  and  Caooons  of 
Jamaica,  Fevillea  acandena,  is  white  and  hard. 

Kawan  Solid  Oil  is  procured  from  a  apeciea 
of  Basaia  from  Singapore  or  Java. 

Mijo  or  Japan   Butter,  from    Dolichos  soja. 

Solid  Oil  from  Myristica  (Yirc^)  sebifera, 
of  British  Guiana. 

Solid  Oil  from  the  Demerara  butter  tree 
Saouari,  Fekea  tuberculosa. 

Vegetable  Wax  from  Shanghae. 

Mvrtle  Wax  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Solid  Oil  of  Bombay,  from  Salvadorapersica. 
or  Vernouia  antheUnintica. 

Carap  or  Carab  Vegetable  Butter,  from 
Oarapa  guianensis,  a  Urge  tree  in  Trinidad, 
and  British  Guiana. 

Butter  of  the  Great  Meoaw  Tieii  fiom  Acico* 
ftisifoipus.  .    , 
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BUTTERFLIES. 


BUTTONS. 


BrooDga  Malagum  Oil,  from  HasulipaUm, 
separates  into  tluree  portiona,  the  uppermost, 
ikiid,  resembling  brown  sherry*  the  middle,  of 
the  noQsistenoe  of  fihee,  and  browoish  yellow ; 
and  the  lowest  almost  solid  and  of  a  hair  brown 
color. 

Mooragana  or  Moorooi;ana  Butter  or  solid 
oil  of  (/snara,  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
and  as  an  ointment  for  the  wounds' of  cattle,  in** 
jured  by  tigers.  It  is  said  to  be  produced  from 
a  forest  tree  growing  in  the  Canara  Jungles. 
The  specimens  are  dark  brown  and  quite  solid. 
It  is  the  most  solid  of  the  solid  oils. 
.  Odui  or  Adul  oil  of  Iravancore  is  separated 
into  two  portions ;  the  upper,  fluid,  of  the 
colour  of  golden  sherry  ;  the  lower,  reddish 
white^  of  the  consisienoe  of  ordinary  hard  salt 
butter. 

Shacotty  oil  of  Canara  is  used  for  cutaneous 
eruptions.  This  oil  in  the  Museum  separates 
into  two  portions  ;  the  upper,  yellowish  and  I 


fluid,  and  the  lower  brownish  red  and  of  the 
cousisttinoe  of  hard  ghee. 

Uibavania  oil  under  this  Canari^se  name, 
there  was  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1857,  a  solid  oil  from  the  Sampajoy  district 
by  Pedro  Probhoo  of  a  clove  brown  colour,  a 
small  phial  was  priced  at  Bupees  4^. 

Camujay  tree  oil :  a  small  bottle,  priced 
Rupees  2^  from  the  same  district,  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  was  a  dark  gelatinous  mass,  of  the 
consistence  of  blanc-mange. 

Oil  of  Uydnocarpus  inebrians,  the  thortay  oil 
of  Canara,  used  for  sores,  is  a  very  valuable  ve- 
getable solid  oil  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary 
hard  salt  butter. 

Terminalia  bellerioa,  Vern.  Tarn.  Tbaneeka 
olr  Tannekae  yennay.  The  oil  separatee  into 
two  portions — the  one  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil 
green  eolori  and  the  other  white,  floceular,  and 
of  the  consisteiice  of  ghee. — Bcdfowr  Madras 
Museum  Report^  Simmonds^  p.  510»514. 

-  BUTTBB,  Dr.  D.,  a  Bengal  medical  oflfioer 
wrote  on  the  Topography  and  statistics  of  Oudb 
Calcutta,  1839,  1  vol.  8vo.  On  public 
liealth  in  India — Planting  of  trees  along  the 
HimHlayas.  Bl.  Med.  and  Phys.  Trans.  Calcutta 
Government  Gazette,  and  As.  Jl.  1^29,  vol. 
XXV II.  On  the  preparation  of  opium  for  the 
Chinese  market  in  the  Behar  and  Benares 
agencies.— iSI.  As.  Trans.  1836,  Vol.  V.  165. 
BUTTERFLIES  are  very  numerous  in  the 
South  and  Enst  of  Asia,  and  many  of  them  very 
beautiful.  They  are  classed  by  entomologists, 
in  the  insect  order  Lepidoptera.  The  largest 
and  most  gaudy  of  the  (Ceylon  Lepidoptera,  is 
the  great  black  and  yellow  butterfly  the  Omi* 
thbptera  darsius,  of  Gray.  Its  upper  wings, 
which  often  measure  six  inches  across,  are  of  a 
deep  velvet  black.  Its  caterpillar  feeds  on  the 
Afistoloehia  and  betel  leaf,  but  the  butterfly  on 

||i6  heliotrope*    Papilio  polymneetor,  the  blaok 


and  blue  butterfly,  feeds  on  the  ruddy  flowm 
of  the  hibiscus  or  the  dark  green  foliage  of  \h 
citrus.  Papilio  Heotw  has  crimson  spotaon  tW 
black  velvet  of  the  inferior  wings.  When  a- 
amiuing  the  Lachea  valley,  Dr.  Hooker  (bud 
the  caterpillar  of  the  swa)bw-tail  butterff 
(Papilio  machaon),  common,  feeding  on  umbel- 
iiferoua  plants,  as  in  England  ;  and  a  Sphju 
(like  S.  euphorbise)  was  devouring  the  euphor- 
bias ;  the  English  Cynthia  caidui  (painted-ladj 
buiterfly)  waa  common,  as  were  *'  sulpbun," 
'•marbles,"  Pontia  (whites,)  ''blues,"  uA 
Thecla,  of  British  aspect  but  foreign  apcdti. 
Amongst  these,  tropieal  forms  were  rare,  cxoqit 
one  fine  black  swallow-tail.— ZTooibr,  Fol.  U. 
p.  65.   Tennent^s  Ceykn.    See  Lepidoptera^ 

BUTTER  MILK. 

Dhai •. HiOT).  I  Sal]a,also  Majiga...TEL 

Moroo Tam.  I 

Buttermilk  forms  an  ingredient  in  miay 
native  recipes,  it  is  used  by  chucklen  for 
softening  leather  —  ^oMe,  i/JaS. 

BUTTER  NUTS.     See  Caryocar. 

BUTTER  OF  CACAO.     See  Chocolate. 

BUTTER  OF  NUTMEGS.  See  Battel, 
vegetable ;  Myristica  moschata. 

BUTTER  or  TALLOW-TREE.  See  Basn 
butyracesB  ;   Clusiacem. 

BUTTERWORTH,  Major  QzntnA,  C.B. 
an  infantry  officer  of  the  Madraa  army.  Hs 
served  uuder  Sir  Thomas  Pritsler,  K.  O.  B.  ik 
the  siege  and  storm  of  Copaldrooic  :  wernk 
with  the  army  in  Burmah  in  1825-6^  and  he- 
sides  miuor  aflfairs  waa  preaent  at  the  capture  ef 
Melawn.  He  compiled  the  Madraa  Road  book; 
served  in'  1834,  as  Assistant  Quartermaslcr 
General,  in  the  field  force  a«nt  againat  Cooi|^ 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  David  Fouiia,  K.  C  B. 
and  was  three  times  wounded  while  leadiagla 
the  several  stockades.  He  served  under  BiiiSi 
Gener«l  Taylor,  C.  B.  in  Gomsnr  against  Hm 
Kb  ends,  waa  appointed  Quartermaster  G<eB» 
ral  of  the  Madras  Army  and  afterwards  in  1841 
Governor  of  the  Straita  Settlements.  Bom  \fA 
January  1801.  Obiit,  4th  Novembn  185 6« 

BUTTI,  Gus.  Hind.  Candlea. 

BUTTONS.    Eng. 


Bon  tons  ......M.   ......Fa. 

Knopfe ,  Ger, 

Buttoun Que. 

Gnndi Hnijx 

Bottoni It. 

Bahru Malay. 


KancbiDg Maia^ 

Botoena     

Pogowim Bsa, 

Botouca 8^ 

BatUn ~ 

Bttttasolu...^ 


Buttons  are  made  from  metal,  shell, 
cotton  thread,  horn,  bone,  palm  seeds, 
woods,'  glass,  wire,  mother  of  pearl :  jet, 
cious  stones ;  agates,  linen,  velvet-  satin, 
tine,  and  embroideied  stuff  of  all  kinda 
roingham  ia  the  great  seat  of  thia  man 
Those  of  metal  are  often  gilt,  and  fire 
of  gold^and  sometifflea  Sl^godaa^  an 
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BUXUir  SBMPERV&ENS, 


BYAH. 


4X)ver  144  one  ineb  buttons:  so  great  is  tbe 
difisibiWiy  of  tbat  precious  metal. — Toml. 
MeCuUoch. 

BUTTOO-PASSALEI       KIRAI,      Tam. 
Basella  cordifolia,  Lam.  B.  alba  Linn. 

BUTUM,  Arab.  Pistacia  terebinthiis.  Tur- 
pentine. 

BUrWA8,  Hind.  Glycine, 

BUTYRUM,  Lat.  Butter. 

BUVUSUiRUM,    Sans.    PhyHanthus    ni- 
furi. — Linn, 

BUW  AH.LUV0NG,  Bali.  Cloves. 

BU-WAH-PA,  Bali.  Nutmegs. 

BUWAYA.  See  Crocodilidifi. 

BirXUS,  a  Konus  of  plants  whose  species 
afford  the  valuable  Boxwood.  Of  the  two 
Kuropean  species  B.  sempervirens  and  B.  Ba- 
leariea,  the  former  is  the  common  Box,  and 
forms  a  lar^e  evergreen  bush  or  small  tree, 
eonmon  all  over  tiie  south  of  Europe  from 
Spain  to  Constantinople,  and  reaching  even  so 
far  SB  tbe  north  of  Persiti  into  the  N.  W.  Hi- 
malaya. The  Himalaya  Box-wood  is  known 
as  Pabur  Lakri.  Mr.  Dunlop  saw  a  jungle  of 
this  plant  at  Sem  Kharrak,  beyond  Kamnee, 
tbe  trees  as  tall  as  English  firs  aiid  some  of 
them  as  (hick  round  as  a  man's  body.  The 
chief  supply  of  Box-wood  for  Europe  is  derived 
from  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  from 
^ia  Minor.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between 
"Turkey"  and  "  European**  Box- wood.  The 
btter  is  more  curly,  softer,  and  paler  than  tlie 
brmer.  Or.  Royle  has  called  attention  to 
Buxus  emarginatus,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
^eral  Asiatic  woods  have  been  discovered 
^'th  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  common 
)oxwood.  The  Karens  furnished  Dr.  Mason 
"rith  specimena  of  a  wood  not  light,  but  scaroe- 
7  to  be  distinguished  from  the  box -wood  of 
Barope ;  he  had  never  seen  the  tree,  though  he 
Earned  h  a  Murraya.  Dr.  Wallich  found 
hnciea  cordifolia  on  the  banks  of  the  Irra- 
^dy,  with  "  wood  coloured  like  that  of  the 
ox  tre«  but  much  lighter,  and  at  the  same 
me  very  cloaegrained."  One  Tavoy  tree,  he 
lys  has  a  atrong  tou^h  wood,  in  grain  like  box. 
'£ng.  Cye^  p.  704.  jDt.  Season,  Roffle*8 
^lust.  Him.  Bot.  p.  827-  See  Engraving. 
BUXUS  CHINENSIS,  Lam.  The  China 
a  trce,-^Fot^^. 

BUXUS  EMARGINATUS,  WalUoh.  This 
>x-wood  tree  was  introduced  into  Britain  from 
»  Himalaya  and  the  wood  appears  as  good 
d  compact  aa  that  of  the  box-wood  in  use  in 
ut>pe.  But,  on  actual  comparison,  is  found 
be  softer  than  the  common  kinds,  though 
e  them  in  other  respects.  Wood  cuts  have 
sa  engraved  upon  this  wood  which  has  the 
rantage  of  being  of  considerable  size  and 
ekoeaa. — £ng.  Cyc.  Rotfle^  111,  Sim,  Bot. 
J37. 
BUXUS  SEMPERVIRENS.— Ziiin. 


Ghikni  of  Jhelum  Shandsi  Laghune   of  Tr.* 

SamRhftd>    Shamaj  ;  Indus. 

SafeddhawiofBeas.  Papri,    Papar   of   Sutlaj 

Paprang  o£               ,,  and  Bavi, 

This  grows  in  northern  Persia,  is  abundant 
near  Manikaran  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  Dr, 
Stewart  says  from  being  lopped,  it  is  general- 
ly seen  as  a  shrub,  but  at  times  grows  to  a 
tree  of  some  girth,  loeally  only,  on  the  Sutlej 
and  Bess,  upon  the  Rattan  Pir,  near  Punch, 
above  Rawul  Pindi,  in  the  Salt  Ranxe,  and 
Trans- Indus.  Mr.  Watson,  Madbopur  Work- 
shops, states  that  the  wood  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  olive  (see  Oiea),  but  he  thinks  the  specimen 
must  have  been  an  inferior  one  or  badly  season*- 
ed.  li  is  carried  to  Umritsur  and  other  places 
in  the  plains  to  be  made  into  eombs,  but  the 
supply  is  probably  getting  exhausted. 

The  leaves  of  the  box  are  poisonous  to  the 
camel.  Dr.  Cleghorn  says  this  is  found  in  the 
SutlcJ  valley  between  Rampur  aAd  Sungnam  at 
an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  Wood  hard,  heavy, 
and  nearly  as  compact  as  the  box*woods  of 
Europe.  Used  in  the  Schools  of  Art  throuiehr 
out  ludia  for  woo<l  en jc raving  and  used  for 
plugs  for  rifle  hMet^.-^Clegikorny  Pwfjab  Re^ 
port,  p  63.  FowdVs  ffcmd-Book.  Dr.  J,  L. 
Biuart,  ic,  D. 

BUYO  of  the  Philippines  is  the  betel,  the 
sirih  of  the  Malays  and  Piper  betel  of  botanist^. 
'-^Crawfard  JHciionaryj  page  78. 

BUYO,  in  Tagaia,  Sweet  potatoes. 

BUYUB,  Bbng.    Jujube,  Ziayphus  jujuba, 

BUZ,  Fjbrs.  a  kind  of  antelope  or  lon^* 
horne<t  mountain-goat,  called  Tish  by  the 
Arabs. 

BUZ  A,  HiKD.  Hordeum  hexastiohum* 

BUZ6UND,  Hind.  Gulpista.  Pistachio  nut. 

BUZLI,  Hind.  Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 

BUZOIEE.  The  Sepah  and  Buzotee  are 
small,  but  very  brave  Afghan  tribes,  the  Buzotee 
numbering  500,  aud  tho  Sepah  300  fighting- 
men*  They  live  in  tolerably  close  connexion 
with  their  more  powerful  nei^hbours,  the  Afridi. 
and  manage  to  hold  their  own.  After  the 
British  acquisition  of  the  Punjab  they  acted 
up  to  their  engagements  in  regard  to  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  generally  behaved  well  to- 
wards the  British. 

BUZAR.ULBHANG  alsoSikranP  Urma- 
nikon.  Arab.  Henbane  seed. 

BWJ!,  BuBM.    Careya  arborea,  Ro»f>. 

B  WAX- J  IN,  B  0  aM .  Bauhinia  anguina,  Roxh. 
and  B.  racemose,  Z. 

BUZRAK-QTUNA,  P  Arab,  or  Buzrkaloo- 
na,  P  Arab.  Plantago  i»pa|{hula.    Spoget  Seed. 

BUZR  UL'BUNJ-AHMAB.  Arab.  Seeds 
of  Gleome  viscosa. 

BUZR-UL-SHIBBT,  Arab.  Dill  Seed. 

BUZRUK,    Abab.     Linseed. 

BYAH,  a  river  near  Dewree  ixt  Huzuffer- 
poor. 
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BYRD. 

.    BTAKED,  also  BYAKOOR,Bbko.  Indian 
nightsbade ;  Solannm  Indicuxn, 

BYANSB,  a  pass  in  Qarhwal,  ia  which  are 
nine  villages  and  184  houses,  the  people  who 
occupy  ^>ar  of  the  Gurhwal  passes  are  Bhot, 
•those  in  the  Dartha  pass  are  said  to  be  Moo- 
gols  left  hj  Timur.  See  Gurhwal. 

BYA.T,  a  powerful  tribe  which  came  origi- 
nally from  Tartary  with  Chenghis  Khan.  They 
•were  long  settled  in  Asia  Minor  ;  and  a  number 
of  them  fought  in  the  army  of  Bajazet  againH 
Timur.  After  his  defeat,  many 'of  the  families 
of  this  tribe  were  sent  by  the  conqueror  to  the 
prorinee  of  Diarbekir ;  but,  having  quarrelled 
with  its  ruler,  they  went  to  the  territories  of 
Baghdad,  where  they  lived  till  the  time  of  Shah 
Tamasp,  who  brought  them  into  Persia.  One 
half  was  settled  at  Souj-Biil&gh,  a  district  of 
Teheran;  and  the  remainder  at  Ashraff,  in 
Ifasenderan.  They  remained  on  these  lands 
till  Abbas  II.  transplanted  a  number  of  them 
to  Khorassan.  The  Byat  are  still  more  numer- 
ous in  Turkey  than  in  Fersra,  bat  in  the  latter 
country,  in  the  reign  of  the  Suifavean  monarohs, 
they  were  registered  at  forty  thousand  families. 
— Malcolm*  8  History  of  Persia,  Vol.  II^p*  318, 
219. 

BTBLUS,  the  modern  Djebail  or  Gebyle. 
Byblus  was  a  considerable  seaport  town  under 
ihe  kings  of  Antioch.  Djebail  is  enclosed  bj 
a  wall  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
of  moderate  height,  with  square  towers  at  in- 
tervals; Djebail  is  one  dav's  journey  from  Tri- 
poli.— Rohinsons^s  Travels,  ^ol,  II,  p.  52. 

BYCE,  a  rajput  race  who  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  36  royal  tribes.  They  ^ive  their  name 
to  the  Bycewara  district  in  the  Doab. 

BYEW.  B0RM.  Dilienia. 

BYGOOL.  See  Canal. 

BY-IT-2l^«  BuRM.  Antidesraa  paniculata. 

BYLTj:  of  Ptolemy,  are  the  Balti  people 
now  inhabiting  little  Thibet.  They  have,  on 
ihe  east,  the  Khor  country  which  is  inhabited 
by  a  people  supposed  to  be  the  Chaurandi 
Scythse  of  Ptolemy. — Cunningham. 

BYNEE  ARRACK.  Arrack  from  Carypta 
mens. 

BYNGUN,  DDK.     Brinjal. 

BYNgiA,  one  of  the  se\rea  branches  of  the 
Bazeegar  race. 

BYUAGI,  Anoco-Hiko.  For  Viragi  (vi-pri- 
fatiye,  raga,  passion)  hinduvaishnava  ascetics  ; 
the  followers  of  Raman und  and  Kabir  form 
their  principal  sub-divisions.  See  Dadu  ; 
Kabir ;  Ramanund  ;  Yairagi. 

BYRD,  amoogst  the  Bajput  races,  the  bless- 
ing of  a  bard  to  a  ruler. '  Wheueirer  a  Sukta- 
wut  chief  eniei:s  the  court  of  his  sovereign,  or 
takes  his  seat  among  hia  brother  chiefs,  the 
.bards  still  salute  him  wUh  the  dying  words  of 
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' ;  Doon«h  datar,  Chaogoonah  joojtr,  Khorasu^ 
MoQltan->ka-aggui,  meaning  double  gifts,  ''foar* 
fold  sacrifice'*  that  is  to  say  with  iooreased 
their  prince's  favour  the  sacrifice  of  their  lites 
would  progress ;  and  which,  for  the  sake  d 
euphony  probably*  preceded  the  byrd  won  by 
the  founder, — "  the  barrier  to  KhorcLscm  od 
Mooltan:*  The  bjnl  of  the  Ohondawat  is 
''  Dos  sehes  Mewar  ka  bur  kewar"  the  portil 
of  the  (en  thousand  [towns]  of  Ifewar.'*  Ith 
related  that  Sukta,  jealous  of  so  sweeping  i 
byrd,  complained  that  nothing  was  left  for  k^; 
when  the  master  bard  replied,  he  was  *^  b- 
war-ka-Aggul/'  the  bar  which  secures  the  door, 
—Kewar  Toi^e  lU^'asthan,  Vol.  /.  p.  358, 

BYSOA,  a  river  near   Ghazepur    cantor 
ment. 

BYSSU3,  a  long,  delicate,  lustrous,  nnd  sil^ 
fasciculus  of  filaments,  by  which  some  of  tte 
conchiferuus  mollusks,  for  example,  the  Mytilf 
cea,  mussels,  and  Malleaoeii,  hammer  oysten, 
are  moored  to  rocks,  &c.  is  an  assemblage  ojfj 
muscular  fibres  dried  up  iu  one  part  of  tkdrj 
extent,  but  still  contractile  and  in  a  Imng 
at  their  origin.  The  tendinous  foot  of  fiy»«| 
soarca  and  Tridacna  seems  to  be  a  step  to! 
the  organisation  of  a  true  byssus.  The 
of  the  great  Pinna  of  the  Mediterranean  is  is 
fleshy  sac  or  sheath  at  the  base  of  the 
which  is  attached  towards  the  middle  of  the^ 
dominal  mass  of  the  animal.  In  Italy  it  il 
manufactured  into  various  articles  •  and 
are  few  museums  without  a  glove  or  a 
woven  out  of  this  substance.  In  the  great 
hibition  of  1851  a  laige  number  of  articles 
exhibited  manufactured  from  this  sabatanoi^i 
well  as  specimens  of  the  silk  for  making  nf»' 
JSng.  Cyc.  p.  707. 

BY TTNERIA,  one  species  furnishes  a 
of  great  elasticity  and  strength,  the  del 
with  1,85  L  lbs.,  being  8)  inches,  the  9[ 
was  drawn  through  the  supports,  having 
bearing  on  each  end  of  I  inch  ;  an  iavali 
wood  for  gun  carriages  — Mqfor  CampbdL 

BYTTNERIA  HERBAUEA. 
Ar06-keer&y,  Tak. 

A  very,  common  little  herbaoaous  plant 
red  and  yellow  flowers,  used  as  greens. 

BYTURNEE,  river  rises  near  Lohardi 
in   Lat.  28»  2»  :  Ion.    84^  66'  N. 
S,  W. ;  S.  E.  ;  B.,  into  the  Bay  of 
Dhumrah  river.    Length,  3t5m.    It 
the  Sunk,  95m.     About   26,000  sq. 
draioed  by  the  Brahminy  and  Byti 
is   sacred  in     hindoo  mythology,  miot^ 
ciatly  at  its'  source.    It  runs  near    Pi 
poor,  in  Cutiack. 

BYZANTIUM:  of  Ptolemy  is  sappow^  „ 
the  Balabhi  of  &neerat.  See  India,  p^  ZIS^  iJ 
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CABINET. 

( 

C.   TMfl  English  letter  has  sometimeB  an 

open,  wnwtimas  a  hard,  and  fiometimes  a  soft 

or«ibilant80iuid,asia  the  English  words  oom- 

meneed,  eity.  There  is  no  letter  in  Arabic,  Per- 

Biati,  Urdu,  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Marathi,  Guza- 

rathi,  Bei.g»ll,  Urya,  Telogn,  Kaniata,  Tamul 

or  Malajalam,  with  two  sach  similar  powers, 

and  it  is  on  this  aooount  that  Cashmere  is  so 

often  written  Kashmir;  Cabool,  Kabool;  San- 

writ,  Sanskrit ;  Camatic,  Karnatik  ;  Outch, 

Ktt*4jh,  Ac.,  Ac.    The  sounds  produced  by  the 

EngViah  eomponnde  of  oh,  as  in  child,  haye 

single  letters  with  corresponding  powers    in 

all  those  tongues,  and,  in  all  but  Tamil,  ch'h 

also  has  equivalents  modified  in  oumpouud 

letters,  but  there  is  no  letter  which  has  two 

sonnds  of  ch,  aa  in  character,  child.  Bee  ch. 

OAAT,orKAAT,orKAT,  or  CAATU  in 
ihe  Drayidian  tongues  means  wild,  uncultiva- 
ted or  crude. 
CAAT-AMUNAK.  Tail  Jatropha  curcas. 
CAAT-AMUNAK  YENNAL    Tam.  Ja- 
tropha curcas  oil. 
CAATCARNAU-KALUNG.    Tam.  Dra- 

conlium  polyphyllnm. 

CA  AT  ELOOPEI.     See  Eloopei  Poo. 

CA ATEYALOO'JdICHE  M ARUM,  Tam. 
Atalantia  monophylla. 

CAAT  KOORUNDOO.    Tam.    Trichilia 

apinosa. 
CAAT-KUSTOORI.    Mal.  Abelrooschus 

moschatus. 
CAAT  MALLIKA  VAYR.     Tam.    Jas- 

Binum  root. 
CAAT  MOORANQY  VAYR.    Tam.  He- 

iysarum  scnnoides. 

CAAT-SIRAGUM.    Tam.    Vernonia  an- 
dselmintica;  Fleabane. 

CAAT  SIKAGUM  YENNAI.    Tam.   Oil 
if  Yemonia  snihelmintiea. 

CABAB-CHINI.    Gus.  Himd.  Cubebs. 

CABBAOE.  Bbasbica  olbkaoka. — This 
igetable  is  raised  from  seeds,  and  cuttings  ; 
equires  a  free  open  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
^»ler  ;'  the  surfiaoe  of  the  ground  round  the 
lants  shoiild  be  repeatedly  hoed  to  keep 
r  open  and  free  of  weeds.  The  seeds  should 
B  sown  some  time  before  the  commencement 
!  the  N.  £.  Monsoon  at  Madras,  in  a  well 
mtared  bed,  not  too  rich.— Jo/ray. 
CABBAGES  SEED  OIL.  S«e  Oil. 
CABAN.      In  the  Philippine  islaDd8,a  mea* 

ve  of  capacity. 
CABANIS.  SeeMirafra. 
G  A  BI  NET,  little  cabinets  of  silver  are  worn 
^  all  tbe  Jongum  sect  of  hiadus,  each  con* 
\amg  the  oonieal  emblem  of  Siva,  the  lin* 
lai  of  tbe  hindus,  the  phallus  of  the 
raekv,  and  the  priapus  of  the  Remans*  The 
wroaele  of  Moloch,  mentiened  in  Acts 
i  48«    was  doubtiiefls  a  kind  of  cabinet^ 
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in  which  the  object  was  enclosed  ;  and 
the  shrines  of  Diana  were,  most  probably, 
of  the  same  construction  and  for  the  same 
purpose*  A  medal,  with  a  figure  of  Diana's 
shrine,  shows  pointed  cones  and  a  semi-lune. 
Bacchus  brought  his  thyrsus  from  the  East 
when  he  returned  from  his  Indian  expe- 
dition. It  was  said  to  have  been  surmount- 
ed by  a  fir  cone  or  pine,  but  a  recent  writer 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  thinks  it  was  the 
date.  This  fruit,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  almost  every  hea- 
then divinity.  The  date  palm  is  the  scriptu- 
ral emblem  of  all  that  is  dignified,  beautiful 
and  good,  and  entered  largely  into  the  onia* 
mentation  of  temples. — Edinburgh  Renew  ; 
Milner's  Seven  Churches  of  AdOf  p.  130. 

CABINET  WORK.  See  Damascus. 

GABLK    Eng. 

Langar  kl  rassL  Hiin>.       I  Amar.  Til. 
TaU-aawuh.        Malat.    | 

In  Southern  Amh  some  cables  for  ships 
are  made  of  coir,  the  requisite  quantity  being 
laid  out  at  full  length  along  the  beach  or  other 
convenient  spot :  they  are  made  up  in  strands, 
and  twisted  in  a  very  simple  machine  ;  viz. 
a  strong  wooden  frame,  in  a  strong  board, 
across  which  three  or  four  pins  are  placed 
and  turned  like  the  screws  of  a  carpenter's 
bench,  by  as  many  men ;  the  further  end  of  the 
cable  is  fixed  to  a  large  revolving  piu,  which 
is  turned  round  in  a  similar  manner.  As  tbe 
strands  are  twisted,  the  horse  in  which  this  is 
fixed  is  drawn  nearer  to  tbe  other.  It  is 
evident  that  cable  strands  thus  laid  are  very 
unequally  strained  ;  the  outer  lines  being  tight 
wbiie  the  inner  ones  are  slack.  By  laying  the 
strand  and  twisting  it  as  each  yarn  leaves  its 
separate  reel,  a  strand  is  formed  of  which  each 
yarn  bears  its  due  propoi*tion  of  the  strain. 
Huddart's  patent  rope  was  laid  on  this  prin- 
ciple :  the  necessary  apparatus  for  winding  o£P 
tbe  yarn  might  be  readily  made.  Cables  for 
the  Shakespear  bridges  are  formed  of  the 
oountry  rattan.  In  the  Red  Sea  those  formed 
of  the  coating  of  the  branches  of  the  date  tree 
are  used  j  and  the  same  material  with  a  pro- 
portion of  fibre  of  the  Ealdera  bush,  the 
Pandantu  odoratisnmus,  is  used  by  fisher- 
men in  forming  drag  ropes  for  their  nets  at 
Oopada.— Afr.  Ehode,  MSS. 

CABO  NEGRO,  Spanbh,  of  the  Philliplnes, 
is  obtained  from  the  gomuti  palm,  Arenga 
saccharifera,  and  resembles  black  horse  hair. 
It  is  found  between  the  trunk  and  branches, 
in  a  matted  form,  intenperBed  with  black 
twigs.  When  separated  from  the  latter,  it  is 
manufhctured  into  a  cheap  and  durable 
cordage  ohiefiy  used  for  cables,  and  standing 
rigging.  A  single  palm  in  its  life-time 
yields  two  crops  of  this  material,  each  amount^ 
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ing  to  about  lbft«  9.  The  twigs  are  used  as 
writing  pens,  and  also  as  arrows.  Under  the 
Lair-like  material  a  soft  substance  is  besides 
collected,  used  as  oakum  for  oaulkings,  aiMl 
as  such  exported  to  China. —  WaUon't  State, 
p.  1 19.     See  Gomuto. 

CABOOK.  SiMOH.  Lateritious  deposit,  said 
to  be  the  product  of  decomposed  gneiss. 

CABUL,  the  chief  town  of  Afghanistan, 
where  the  chief  Khan  rules.  The  bounda- 
ries of  Afghanistan  have  fluctuated  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  from  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century.  Rennell  tells  us  ( Memoir ^  pages 
1 12  to  1 21)  that  Timur  in  his  route  from  Cabul 
towards  Hiudoostan,  according  to  Sherif*ud- 
din,  went  by  way  of  Irjal,  Shenuzan,  Nughz, 
Banou  (or  Bunnoo),  and  thence  to  the  Indus, 
at  the  very  place  where  Jelal-ud-din^  king  of 
Eharazm,  fought  with  Jengis  Khan  and  so  hero- 
ically swam  the  river  after  his  defeat  in  1221. 
Timur  crossed  an  extensive  desert  in  his  way 
to  Batnir.  In  his  return  from  the  banks  of 
the  Qanges,  he  proceeded  to  the  north-west, 
along  the  foot  of  tbe  SewaJik  mountains,  by 
Meliapur,  Jallindbar,  and  Jummoo,  to  the 
InduSy  which  he  crossed  at  the  same  place  as 
before,  and  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  re- 
turned to  Samarcand  by  way  of  Bunnoo,  or 
Banouy  Nughz  or  Nagaz,  Cabul,  Bacalan, 
and  Termed. 

At  the  death  of  Timoor,  Afghanistan  com- 
prehended   the    principalities    of    Cashmir, 
Lahore,  Peshawur,  Cabul,    Balkh,  Khulm, 
Kandahar,  Multan,  and  Herat ;  those  of  Kelat 
and  Baluchistan  as  well  as  Persian  Khorassan, 
acknowledged  her  as  suzerain.     Sind  also, 
though  not  having  paid  for  five  years  the 
tribute  agreed  upon  by   Mir  Fathah  Khan, 
chief   of   the    Talpooras,    was  nevertheless 
classed  as  amongst  the  number  of  her  depen- 
dencies.    Mr.  Aitcheson  tells  us  that    at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Doora- 
uee  empire,  extending  from  Herat  to  Cash- 
mere, and  from  Balkh  to  Scinde,  which  had 
been  built  up  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah,  and 
remained  undivided  in  the  hands  of  his  grand- 
son Zeman  Shah.     Having  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  the  powerful  Barukzai  tribe,  Zeman 
Shah  was  deposed  and  blinded  by  his  brother 
Mahmood,  who    was  supported  by  Futteh 
Khan  and   the    Barukzai.    He    eventually 
died  a  pensioner  of  the  British  Government 
at  Loodhiana.     In  1803»Shah  Mahmood  was 
driven  out  by  Sojah-ool-Mulk,   the  younger 
brother  of  Zeman  Shah,  and  Shah  Suja  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  undivided  empire  of 
Ahmed  Shah  at  the  time  of  Mr.  'Elphinstone's 
mission  in  1808.    This  raissipn  was  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  with  Shah  Suja 
the    means    of  mutual  defence  agaiust  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Affghanistan  and  India 
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by  the  Persians  in  confederacy  with  iheFreiich. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  had  scarcely  left  Ckbool  tn 
Shah  Suja  was  driven  out  by  Shah  Mahmood 
with  the  aid  of  Futteh  Khan.     Wanderiiig 
about  for  some  years  the  sport  of  fortone, 
now  a  captive  in  Cashmere,  now  the  prisoner 
of  Runjeet  Singh  at  lAhore,  in  September 
1816  Shah  Suja  found  an  asylum  in  the  Bri- 
tish Terntories  at  Loodhiana.     In  the  mesa- 
time  Futteh  Khan  Barukzai,  who  was  the 
chief    support  of   Shah  Mahmood'a    power, 
having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  that  monareh, 
was  blinded  and  slain.     The  death   of  Futteh 
Khan  roused  the  vengeance  of  the  BarokEsi 
clan.     Of  the    twenty  brothers    of  FuttA 
Khan,  one  of  the  youngest,  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  was  foremost  in  avenging  hia  murder. 
Shah  Mahmood  was  driven   from  all  his  do- 
minions,  except  Herat,  the  whole   of  AfiT- 
ghaiiistau  was  parcelled  out  among  the  Baiuk- 
zai  brothers,  and  in  the  confusion  conseqoeat 
ou  this  revolution,  Balkh  was  seized   by  the 
chief    of  Bokhara,   the  Der^at  by    Hmijeet 
Singh,  and  the  outlying  province    of  Snd 
assumed  independence.     In  the  partition  of 
Afghanistan,  Ghuzni  fell  to  the  share  of  Dost 
Midiomed,  but  he  soon  established  hia  supre- 
macy at  Cabool  also,  and  thus  became  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Barukzai  Sirdara.    At 
the  date  of  the  invasion  of  the  coonUy  hy 
the  British,  which  was  undertaken  in  order 
to  place  Shah  Suja  on  the  throne^  the  king- 
dom consisted  of  four  subdivisions,  Cabal,  the 
Huzara  country,  Candahar,  and  Herat.    Takea 
in  this  extent,  Afghanistan  is  bordered  on  the 
north  by  Bokhara,  Kunduz,   and  Kaferistaa  \ 
on  the  east  by  the  British  province  «)f  Peshawur 
and  the  Soliman  range  of  mountains  ;  on  the 
south  by  Beloochistau  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Persia.  Its  Greatest  length  from  north  to  aoatk 
is  about  sizRundred  miles  ;  its  breadth 
sures  about  the  same  distance.     (To\ 
Outram  and  Eavelock,  p.  8o.) 

Shah  Si\|ah^  who  had  still  a  strong  par^  xa 
Cabool,  had  never  lost  hopes  of  recovering  his 
kingdom,  and  the  British  undertook  to 
him.    This  they  accomplished.     Cabal 
occupied  5th  August  1840,  but  <m  the 
November  1841  an  insurreotion  and 
rising  drove  out  the  British,   and  utterly 
stroyed  their  armies ;  it  was  however  reocea[ 
by  the  British  on  the  16th  September  184% 
and  on  the  8th  November  the  town 
stroyed  and  the  British  evacuated  the  canufarjv 

The  races  occupying  Affghanistan 
tinguished  by  marked  characteristicB^ 
as  well  as  physical    General  Ferrier  teUa 
that  the  Affghans  of  Cabul  consid^ 
selves  as  IncUan  A%haDS^  wherets 
the  Herat  say  they  are  Khorassaai ;  on* 
'  repudiatesanoiher,anddenie8itsAffghaa 
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andtbera  is  not  the  least  sympathy  between 

them.  Aooording  to  Captain  Raverty,  the  people 

who  dwell  aboat  Cabul  and  Kandahar,  Shora- 

wakand  Pishin  are  designated  B^r-Pushtun 

or  Upper  Afghans  ;  and  those  occupying  the 

district  of  Roh»  which  is  near  India,  are  called 

LV-Pukhtnn  or  Lower  Afghans.     Persian  is 

the  official  language    of  Afghanistan,   but 

colioquially  the  Fnshto  is  alike  the  common 

tongne  of  the  uneducated  people,  of  the  families 

of  the  Sadozye  kingn,  and  of  the  dwellings  of 

the  Afflir.    There    are    however    two  divi* 

Rions  of  the  Afghans,  termed  Pnshtnn  and 

Pukhtun,  who  speak  Pushto  and  Fukhto  res- 

pecliTely.    The   Pushto  being    the   western 

dialect  with  affinity  to  Persian,  and  the  Fukhto 

the  eastern  with  many  Sanscrit  and  Hindi 

words.     The  Pushto  is  spoken^  with  slight 

variation  in  orthography  and  pronunciation, 

from  the  valley  of  Pishin,  south  of  Kandahar 

to  Kafiristan  on  the  north  ;  and  from  the  banks 

of  the  Uelmund  on  the  west,  to  the  Attok, 

Sindhn  or  Indus  river,  on  the  east ;— through- 

ont  the  Sama  or  plain  of  the  Yusufzye, — the 

mountainous  districts  of  Bajawar,  Batijhkora, 

Sowatt  and  Buner  to  Astor,  on  the  borders 

of  Little  Tibet, — a  tract  of  country  equal  in 


extent  to  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula.  Also 
throughout  the  British  districts  of  the 
Derajat,  Banu  Tak,  Kohat,  Peshawar  and  the 
Samah  or  Plain  of  the  Yuzufi^e,  with  the 
exception  of  Dera  Gbazi  Khan,  nine-tenths 
of  die  people  speak  the  Afghan  language. 
Since  the  invasions  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant inflnx  into  India  of  Afghans,  as  conquer- 
ors and  settlers,  and  this  has  been  so  great 
from  particular  districts  that  some  tribes 
have  altogether  disappeared  fromAfghanistan. 
In  some  localities  in  India,  Afghan  settlers 
have  preserved  the  Pushto,  almost  in  its 
purity,  up  to  the  present  day,  having  from 
the  outset  married  amongst  themselves.  In 
some  parts  of  Bandalkand  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Nawab  of  Rarapur,  whole  towns 
and  villages  may  be  fonnd  in  which  the 
Afghan  language  is  still  almost  exclusively 
spoken  and  is  the  medium  of  general  com- 
munication. Captain  Raverty  considers  that 
although,  on  numerous  points,  the  Piishlo 
bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  Semitic  and 
Iranian  languages,  it  is  totally  different  in 
construction  and  idiom  also  from  any  of  the 
ludu'Sanscrit  dialects. 


Military  strength  of  like  Siates  of  Afghanistan. 
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Cabnl  is  the  Urva  of  the  Vendidad.  Urva 
leans  the  land  of  plains.  Bnnseu  says  Cabnl 
ifrom  Kfth,  Pars,  grass,  and  bnl  a  mutilated 
irm    of    Urva.  BunMen'$  Egypt,  O,  483. 
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Tcwnund^B  Outram  and  Havelock,  p.  85.  i?a- 
vertv*$  Ftuhioo  Grainmar.  Aitcheion's  Trea- 
ties, Ferrier'i  Journiu.  Rennelffs  Memoirs. 
Vigne  A  visit  to  Cabul,  Ghumi  and  Afghan- 
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CACALU  KLBINIA. 


CACHALOT. 


M^^i,  by   G.  T.  Vigniy  Etguire,  F.  0.  S, 
London,  I860. 

CABUL  RIVER,  a  tributary  to  Indas^rises  in 
lat  34°  15'  N.,  Ion;  68°  10'  E.  near  Sir  i-Cbna- 
ma,  in  Afghanistan,  at  an  elevation  of  8,400 
feet.  Its  course  generally  is  east  through  the 
valley  of  Cabal  and  plains  of  Jellalabad  and 
Peshawar,  into  the  Indus.  Its  length,  about 
320  milefl.  It  receives  the  Panchshir,  120 
miles ;  Tazao,  80  m. ;  Alishang,  120  m. ; 
Soorkh-Rood,  70  m. ;  Koon6r,  230  m.  ;  Su- 
wat,  150  m.  \  and  about  42,000  square  miles 
are  drained.  It  is  not  navigable  along  the 
north  base  of  Kbyber  MountainSy  except  on 
rafts  and  hides,  but  is  navigable  for  boats  of 
40  or  60  tons  to  Dobundee. — Rep.  San.  Com. 

CABOOSE.    Anglo-Indian. 
Woolere  meen,       Tam.  |  Eesheegay  duntee,  Til. 
Nuddie  ka  Shaikra,DuK.  I 

This  fish  is  common  at  Madras. — iliiM. 
Mai.  Mtd.,  p.  165. 

CABR^L,  the  commander  of  a  Portngnese 
fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  which,  with  12,000 
men,  sailed  in  1499  to  India.  In  his  route 
he  discovered  Brazil,  A.  D.  1,500,  and  took 
possession  of  it,  and  then  sailed  to  Calicut. 
He  lost  four  ships,  in  one  of  which  Bartho- 
lomew Dias  perished.  The  Zamorin  at  first 
was  cordial,  but  being  instigated  by  the  ma- 
homedaiis,  attacked  their  fort,  and  killed  all 
the  Europeans.  Cabral  retaliated  by  des- 
troying ten  mahomedan  shi[»s,  and  tlieii  re- 
turned to  Lisbon  in  July  1501. 

CABRAS  OR  GOAT  ISL.AND.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Luzon,  in  lat.  13°  51'  N.,  h^ng. 
120*  T  E.,  is  a  low  flat  woody  island. — Hor^- 
hurgh. 

CABURNI.    Sans.    White  Copperas. 

CACAHDETE.     See  Ground  Nut-^, 

CACALIA  COCCINEA.  This  flowering 
plant  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  is  mostly 
found  in  waste  places. 

CACALIA  KLEINIA,  Wight. 


CACALLA  SONOHIFOLU.  Lma. 

Stk. 
Emilia  sonohifoUa,  D.  C. 


Gio  Kohan.  PxRa. 

Ermina-KuUie.  Tam. 
Yenoa  pootoonalikel.TsL, 
Jimmudu. 


Lisan  ul  aaur,       Auab. 
Hart's  ear,  Eno. 

Oleauder  leaved  Cacalia, 

[Bno. 

The  leaves  resemble  the  tongue  of  the  buffalo, 
and  the  stalks  are  prickly  and  covered  with 
white  spots.  While  fresh,  the  leaves  have  a 
strong  smell  like  hemlock ;  they  are  given  in 
decoction  in  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  lepra  : 
indeed,  in  the  class  of  cases  in  which  sarsa- 
parilla  is  usually  employed  by  European 
practitioners.  In  Bombay  tliey  seem  to  be 
highly  esteemed.  Honigberger  (p.  246)  states 
that  Cacalia  kleinia  is  mtich  used  by  maho- 
medan and  hindoo  practitioners,  but  very 
little  by  English  physicians ;  a  water  distilled 
from  the  leaves  is  kept  for  use.  C Shaughneisy, 
page  420.    Ilonigber<f. 
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Shudimudi,  Bxiio.  I  F«1U  oasaudL     Miut. 

udiram  pauom.      Sahs.  | 

A  decoction  of  this  plant  is  deemed  anti- 
febrile on  the  Malabar  coaa%.—(y  ShaughMeai, 
pctgt  420. 

CACAO.  EwG.,  FR.,lT.,PoRT.,andSp.Tlii 
chocolate  nuts  or  seeda,.  termed  cacao,  are  the 
fruit  of  a  species  of  Theohroma^  an  eveigiKO 
tree,  native  of  the  Continent  of  America^  bit 
now  naturalised  in  India.  That  oommonlj 
grown  is  T.  eacao  ;  but  Lindley  enumente 
two  other  species,  T,  bie^loVf  a  native  of  Ntt 
Qranada,  and  T.  guianensis,  with  yellow  flow- 
ers, a  native  of  Guiana.  The  chocolate  pkntii 
sparingly  cultivated  in  India,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Celebei 
In  most  of  the  Philippines  it  ia  ealtivited, 
I  but  only  fur  home  use,  and  the  quality  pro- 
duced  is  inferior  to  that  of  Guayaquil  aod 
other  parts  of  America.  That  of  the  island 
of  Cebu  is  the  best,  being  worth  from  15  ta 
20  per  cent,  more  than  the  produce  of  tfas 
other  islands. — Cruw/urd  Dicty^  puce  7& 

CACAO  BUTTER.  SoUd  oil  of  Theo- 
broma  cacao. 

CACARYKAL  Tam.  Cucumis  muricaiia 

CACATUINA,  or  cocatoo,  a  aub  hae^ 
of  Birds  of  the  family  Psittacidae  of  the  older 
Scansores.  See  Aves.  Birds. 

CACH.  SeeCutch. 

CACHALOT,  the  Physeter  macrocepJula, 
or  sperm  whale  ;  the  male  rang^  in  \eagk 
from  38  to  76  feet,  and  is  about  60  feit 
in  the  average,  but  the  female  does  &0t 
exceed  30  or  35  feet.  The  Cachalot  is  wit^ 
I  out  symmetry,  of  a  prevailing  dull  black  ooioai; 
occasionally  marked  with  white,  especafi) 
on  the  abdomen  and  tail.  They  propel  thes- 
selves  round  by  striking  and  pulling  againit 
the  water  with  the  flashes  of  their  tails.  Thi 
lower  jaw  is  diminutive,  slender,  and  in  fora 
not  unlike  the  mandible  of  a  bird ;  the 
of  the  upper  jaw,  wholly  ivory,  in  aged  mskl 
are  of  great  solidity,  and  weigh  from  two  H 
four  lbs.  each.  It  spouts  a  thick  wateiy 
from  its  nostrils  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fiflaac 
minutes.  Its  valuable  fat  or  sperm  is  chidl^ 
situated  in  the  head.  It  ia  a  solid  maae  ot 
yellow  oily  fat,  weighing  between  two  cv 
tons,  in  a  hollow  of  the  head,  baied  on 
upper  jaw,  and  forming  the  front  and 
part  of  the  snout  The  cavity,  called  C^tf^i 
situated  to  the  right  and  beneath  the  spout 
canal,  and  corresponds  to  nearly  the 
length  of  that  tube.  It  is  filled  with 
I  delicate  well  of  cellular  tissue,  oantaiaug 
'  large  cells  a  limpid  and  oily  fluid,  wlnck 
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CACTUS  IXDICUS. 


CADJAN. 


liberated  oa  the  slightest  foroe.  The  quantity^ 
objeflj  qpermaoeti,  contained  in  this  sisgnlar 
receptacle,  is  often  v€tj  oonuderable,  and 
Dearly  500  gallons  have  been  obtainad  from  the 
case  oi  one  whale.  It  has  been  notked  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  stray  individnal  in  the 

CACHAO,  the  capital  of  Tonking,  is  about 
84  miles  np  the  river.     Till  the   end  of  the 
17th  century,  there  was  a  trade  with  this 
pl»ce  by  Enropeana — HortbMrph. 
CACHAR,  a  district  in  Bengal, with  its  chief 
town,  Siichar,    a  civil  station  300  miles  from 
Gaientta,  bailt  on  the  Barrak  river.    Cachar 
district  is  on  the  north  and  east  of  Silbet. 
The  Burmese  invaded  it,  bat  were  again  ex- 
pelled duriag  the  first  Burmese  War, when  the 
legitimate  nijah,  €K)vind  Chunder,  was  restor- 
ed by  a  Treaty.      On  the  southern  frontier  of 
Goehar  lies   the   territory  of  the  Lhooahai 
Kookee,  a  most  warlike  tribe,  who  in  1848-49 
drove  uptheKookee  fromthe  south  intoCachar, 
but  Colonel  Lister^  by  a  judicious  employment 
ifl  the  Kookies  as  soldiers,  exerted  such  a  salu- 
tary influence  over  tbe  Lhooshai.that  they  have 
never   given    trouble    since.    The  Lhooshai, 
however,   are  in   their  turn  being  pressed  up 
northwards  by  another  tribe  still  more  powerful 
than  themselves,  called  the   Poi,  who  are  ap- 
proaching from  the  southeast.  The  hilly  tract 
Ijittg  between  Cechar  andChittagong  is  inhabit- 
ed by   the  Lhooshai,  who  claim  and  hold   all 
tbe  tract  of  country  to  the  south  of  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  latitude  of  Ohatterchoora  Hill,  and 
MSt  of  Hill  Tipperah  to  the  Tepai  River  is 
the  Burmese   frontier. — AUchuon't  Treaties, 
fcc,  page  77-  Ann.  Ind.  Adm.  Vol.  XII,  p.86. 
See  India,    p.    317,340,    Krishna,    p,    546, 
Koki,  Naga,  Palyandra,  107,  Tea. 

CACHAKA,    in    long.     83°30'   E.,    and 
at  25*^29'  N. 

CACHAR  KALUNG.  Tam.  Diosoorea 
lata. 

CACHETS.     Fr.  Seals. 

CACHOU.       Fb.    Catechu. 

CACSHAi  in  the  astronomy  of  thehindus, 
be  orbit  of  a  plauet,  or  the  circle  which  an- 
ient astronomers  called  the  Deferent;  for 
le  Cacsha  carries  Epicycles,  (Paridhi)  like 
le  Deferent. —  Warren, 

CACTACEiE.orCacte«,theIiidianFigTribe 
^exogenoua  plants,  many  genera  of  which 
e  found  iu  8.  E.  Asia.  Some  of  its  species 
9  the  food  of  the  cochineal  insect  Of  these 
•  Opuntia  tuna  seems  the  most  employed 
Peru  ;  O.  Hemandmi  is  the  most  cele- 
ated  in  Mexico ;  and  0,  coclienillijera,  tbe 
live  province  uf  which  is  somewhat  doubt- 
l — Uns^l.  Cyc,  p.  710,  YoiqUp,  60  to  64. 
CACTUS  INDICUS.  Roxa.  Under  this 
line.  Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart  mentions  a  plant  of  the 
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Fanjab,  on  which  the  wild  cochineal  insect 
feeds.  It  is  the  Prickly  pear  of  the  British,  the 
Eabuli  Tsni,  Kangi,  Gangi,  Sho  and  Chu  of 
the  Panjub.  Cactus  plants  are  a  very  small 
division  of  a  large  family.  Dr.  i^tewart;  Voigt. 

CACTE^     See  CktacesB. 

CACYNNAMA.    Singh.  Cinnamon. 

CADABA  INDICA,  Lam.  W.  k  A. 

Stn. 
Strsdmia  tetrandra,  Rozb. 


Indian  Cadaba,  Bno. 
Ada-moriuika  Tki*. 
Chekonadi 


» 


Ohimonidu 

Polumorinika 

Vula. 


>> 


TXL. 
If 


The  Indian  Cadaba  is  a  straggling  shrab ;  its 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  of  a  dingy  white, 
nearly  throughout  tbe  year,  very  common 
about  Mussulman  burial  grounds-  C.  Indica, 
Lam.,  and  C.  trifoliata  W.  and  A.,  are 
plants  of  Coromandel. — RiddeU, 
CADALACCA.  Mal.  Cicer  arietinum. 
CADALaY.  Tam.  and  Can.  Cicer  aria- 
tinum. 

CADALI.    Sams.    Musa  paradisiaca. 
GADALI  PUA.      Tam.     Lageratramia 
regin». 

CADAMBA    JASMINIFLOEA,    Lihs. 
Gnettarda  speciosa.     Linn, 

CADAVAND  in  long.  74^  19'  E.,  and  lat, 
14*  50  N. 

CADDERAMAN,  in  long.  73*  3'  K,  and 
lat.  21"  15'  N. 

CADDIS- WORM.  These  insects  are  found 
in  all  tropicalAsia.  They  belong  to  the  family 
Leptoceride,  and  the  genus  Setodes  containfi 
several  of  them  ;  they  are  enclosed  in  casea 
with  projecting  shields,  and  probably  crawjl 
along  the  bottoms  of  shallow  streams,  so  that 
when  their  head  is  protruded  in  search  of 
food,  the  shield  protects  them. — Hartwig, 
CADELARI.  Malkal.  Achyranthes  aspera. 
CADESIA.  The  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Cadesia  on  the  border  of  the  Euphrates, 
fought  in  A.  D.  636,  sealed  decisively  the 
fate  of  Iran.  This  battle  endured  for  three 
days  :  the  Arabs  are  said  to  have  lost  about 
8000  men,  while  the  loss  on  the  Persian  side 
amounted  to  nearly  100,000.  See  Eadeaia. 
CADJAN.  Anglo- Malay. 


Jowli. 

Que. 

Tennam  ol^. 

Tam. 

Juwli. 

Hivn. 

Tati  aka. 

TaL. 

Pauoam  ol^. 

Tah. 

Cohare  aku. 

tf 

A  commercial  word,  used  by  the  British  ip 
India  for  the  dried  leaves  of  the  cocoauut 
and  palmyra  palms ;  they  are  largely  used  aa 
thatch,  which  resists  the  rain  better  than  tiles  : 
but  roofs  made  of  them  should  be  relaid  before 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season: 
149,500  were  imported  into  Bombay  in  the 
year  1850-61.  The  books  of  palm  leaves 
are  called  kavile  in  TeL  They  are  prepared 
from  the  palmyra,  and  fan  or  cocoanut  palm, 
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C.£SALFINIA  BONBUCELLi. 

and  written  on  with  an  iron  style.  See  Ola. 
Cocoanut  palm.  Cadaba  indica.  Fan-palm, 
pain^yra,  cocoannt. 

CADJU.  Malay,  Anacardiam  occidentale. 

CADMILUS.    Tuscan.  Camillusw 

GADON.  Three  leagues  make  a  cadon. 
SonnercU  Voyagts^  p.  6. 

Ci£CUM[,a  genus  of  molluscs.  SeeMollusca. 

C^LOPS.  Blyth.  General  character  of 
Rhinolophus  and  Hipposideros,  but  the  tail 
and  calcanea  wanting,  and  the  intercrural 
membrane  acutely  emnrginated  to  the  depth 
of  an  eyen  line  with  the  kneen.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  wings  and  the  development  of  the 
antebrachial  membrane  are  the  same  as  in 
I^ycteris.  The  fur  is  long  and  delicately  fine, 
as  in  true  Rhinolophus. — Blytk, 

CiELOPS  FRITHII.  Bltth.  Length  from 
nose  to  romp,  about  1 J  inch  colour  dusky  or 
blackish,  the  fur  tipped  with  dull  ashy-brown 
above,  and  with  pater  and  somewhat  albescent 
ashy  belo#  :  the  membrane  fuscous.  Inhabits 
the  Soondurbuns  of  Lower  Bengal.-i/^r.  Blyth. 

CiESALPINEiE  or  C-fiSALPINIADS. 
Brown.  TheCccsalpinesd  abound  intropicaland 
warm  parts  of  the  world  ;  a  few,  as  Cercis  sili- 
quastrum,  spread  into  more  northern  latitudes. 
Some  are  highly  ornamental.  The  wood  of 
•many  is  red-coloured  and  astringent.  Hy- 
menaea  courbaril  yields  a  resin,  the  Gum 
Anme  of  the  shops.  The  leaves  and  fruit  of 
^me  are  purgative,  as  of  the  Cassia  Sennas 
and  of  the  Tamarind. — Royle, 

CiBSALPINIA.  A  genus  of  plants,  some 
of  the  species  of  which  are  useful  trees  or 
shrubs.     Of  the  Indian  species,  the  G.  bon- 


C^SALFINIA  COBIA&IA. 

to  be  a  good  tonic.  It  grows  in  hedges  na* 
gardens  at  Ajmeer.  Bcnduc  nut  oiZ,  Gilidf 
kai  yennai,  Tam.,  is  the  oil  of  its  common  mI 
The  nuts  are  irregularly  round,  and  grey ;  At 
almond  is  white,  very  hard,  and  intensely  liiV 
ter  ;  and  gets  a  blood  red  colour  from  citne 
acid. — Med.  Top.  of  Ajmere.  CSh.^  p.  811, 
Beng.  Phar.^  p.  405.  Fortune* $  Besiienct^f. 
146.  SeeCedrela  toona.     Linn, 

CiESALPINIA    BRASILIENSIS.    Sci 
Caesalpinia  sappan.     Dyes. 

CiESALPINIA  CORIARIA,  Willdi. 
Poinciania  ooriaria,  Jacq^- 
Libt  Libi.  Eno.  |  Dibi  Dibi.  En. 

Divi  Divt     „  I  Amerioao  sumach.  „ 

This  small  tree,  met  with  in  gardens  ii 
Madras,  is  now  growing  plentifully  about 
Singapore,  Salem,  Bangalore,  Hoonsoor  aad 
at  Chioacole.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Amerio, 
but  in  1842  was  introduced  by  Dr.  WaM 
into  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Calcatta.  Fn» 
thence,  seeds  or  young  iJanta  were  teat  to 
Madras  and  cultivated  in  the  Horticaltnnl 
Gardens.  The  seed  pods  have  been  extensiT^ 
used  for  tanning  leather,  and  for  this  paipois 
are  oonsidered  superior  to  all  the  Indian  m- 
tringents.  Leather  tanned  in  this  way  is  ooir 
sidered  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  Eorop 
manufacture. The  pods  are  oblong^compreaei 
somewhat  obtuse,  curved  laterally,  the  ioav 
side  being  concave  and  the  other  convex.  K 
is  to  the  curved  pod  that  the  oommsieMl 
term  of  Divi-Divi,  or  libi-Libi,  is  given.  Tli 
average  produce  of  pods  from  a  full  grown  tni 
has  been  estimated  at  100  lbs.  weight,  vm^ 
fourth  of  which  consists  of  seeds  or  reffl^ 
leaving  about  75  lbs.  of  marketable  matter.  Hi 


dncella  and  C.  digyna  are  climbing  plants,  of    f*  .'8*°"™?  'l^"*"     f     Zv  C^^^ 

irhioh  their  seeds  and  oils  are  used  In  i^di-   "  ^''' ,?'" ,  f^"\"  Va^J.n^!?  St 

externally,  when  npe,  and  f  of  an  men  «m 

Underneath  the  outer  skin  of  the  pods  andar 

parated  from  theseeds  by  a  layer  of  woody  &tBk 

is  a  considerable  thickness  of  astringent  maliB^ 


eine.  The  pods  of  C.  coriaria  or  sumach ,  a 
small  tree,  are  used  as  a  tanning  material ;  C. 
paniculata  is  a  magnificent  climber  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  C.  sappan  yields  one  of  the 
Brazil  woods  of  commerce.  The  fleshy  pods  of 
a  CsBsalpinia  are  largely  used  as  soap  in  all 
parts  of  China,  and  may  be  bought  in  every 
market  town.  C.  Bimas  grows  in  the  £astern 
Archipelago. 

CiESALPINIA  BONDUCELLA,FLiBMmG. 

Syn, 
Guilandina  bonduc,  Linn. 
Ciesalpinia  bonduc,  Roxh, 


Akul-mookt. 
Nata  Kamoja, 
Ka*lein<>dza, 


Ar. 
Bbno. 

BURSC. 


HlNU, 


Malay. 
Tam. 


Katkaliga 
K&ika  ranga 
Katiikatti 
Ealtohi  kai 

A  climbing  plant,  a  native  of  both  Indies. 
The  kernek  are  very  bitter ;  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  mixed  with  black  pepper  they  are 
usedin  3  to  6  gr.  doses  in  ague  with  the  best 
results.  The  seeds  yield  oil,  starch,  sugar, 
and  resin.    The  root  is  deemed  in  Amboyna 
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of  a  light  yellow  ooldr,  almost  pare 
slightly  darker  in  color  than  that  manofaeti^ 
ed  from  galls,    about  60  or  65  per  cent 
the  whole  pod    (excluding  seeds).      At 
inferval  of  six  feet  apart,  an  acre  of 
will  contain  1210  trees,  yielding  an  av« 
of  810  cwts,,  and  30  pounds  of  diW-divi, 
I  above  20^  tons  of  marketable  matter,  worth,! 
only    £o   per  ton,  £200.    The  quantity 
mucilage  it  contains  precludes  it  from  the 
of  dyers,  but  it  is  largely  used  by  cm 
One  part  of  Divi-Divi  is  sufficient  for 
as  much  leather  as  four  parts  of  bark, 
the  process  occupies  only  one-third  of  the 
The  selling  price  ranges  from  £8  to  XI3 
ton.    The  imports  into  the  United 
in  1844,  were  3,900  tons  ;  in  1845  and  1^ 
about  1,400  tons  each  year ;  dniing  ihm 
quent  tiiree  years  the  imports  were 
nominal,  but  in  1850  a  renewed  demand 
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C^SALPINIA  SAPPAN. 


to  have  spruDg  up,  for  2,770  tons  were  im- 
ported into  Liverpool,  aiid  a  few  tons  into 
LoodoQ.    The   ground  in    which    this  tree 
admits  of    being  cultivated    is  that    least 
adapted  to  the  staple  products  of  tropical 
agricuhure ;  Guinea  grass  may  be  profitably 
raised  beneath  its   shade.     The  wood  is  not 
known,  bat  deserves    attention. — Voigt.  M. 
£.  J,  R.  Br^  Cleghorn^s  Reports,  Markham^  p, 
35S.  Smmcnds*   Comm,  Froducts,    p.   503. 
Indian  Annals,  No.  VIl.<,  page  120.  Juror's 
Jieporif    Madras    Exhibition    1855,     article 
"  Tanning  Materials:' 
CJISALPINIA  DIQYNA.  Rottlib.    fF. 

and  A,  » 

Syn. 

GsBsalpinia  oleosperma.   Boxb.  FL  Ind.  2, 

p.  357. 

Umnl  Eacfai,  Ben.  |  Nanegach'oha,  TcL. 

This  climbing  shrub  grows  iu  the  Fenin- 
sola  of  India  and  at  Bhagulpore.  The  seeds 
field  an  oil  used  in  lamps. 

CiESALPINIA  OLEOSPERMA.  Roxb. 
FL  hid,   Syn  of  C»sa)pinia  digyna. 

CiBSALPINIA  PANICULATA,Hsoo  kouk. 
ftosH.  A  magnificent  climber  of  Sikkim, 
JMtooning  the  trees  with  its  dark  glossy  foliage 
ad  gorgeous  racemes  of  orange  blossoms. 
Vooha^s  Him,  Jour.,  p.  25, 

CiESALPINIA  PULCflERIMA.  Swaetz. 
^oineiana  pulcherima.  Dinn. 
CA'SALPINA  PULICATA  ?  Wood  is  em- 
cloyed  iu  the  East  Indies  as  a  dye  stuff.  There 
t  every  probability  of  its  becoming  an  establish- 
d  article  of  British  commerce. — Cat  Ex,  62. 

CfiSALPINIA  SAPPAN,  Linn.,  Roxb. 
r.inA. 


Uckam. 
^flin  n'gyet 
wsng, 
Itasilienhoat. 
^ipan  wood, 
nszl  wood 
id  wood. 

raailetto.  wood.  „ 
»s  de  BresiL     Fb. 
ruOienholz.      Ger. 
ikam.  Oxz, 

ilEsm.  HcfD. 

ittaogay.  „ 

^gnodelBraBile.  It. 
ifsioo.  ,) 


AllBOTK. 

Akab. 
Bbng. 

BVBM. 
DUT. 

£mo. 

>f 
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Sapang.  Malay. 

Eaya  sappan.         „ 
Taia-pangam.  ICalsal. 


Samia, 

Samya. 

Boro. 

Sibukao. 

Fao  Brasil. 

Pataaga. 

Patanghee. 


Moluccas 

n 
»» 

PhiUppines 
Port. 
Sans. 

SiKOH. 

Madera  del   Brezil.    Sp. 
Sibukaa.  Tag. 

Tmapangam.         Tam. 
Yattangpay. 
Pattungh. 

Pattanga  chakka.  Tsl. 
Bakkapu  chettu      „ 
Bakamu  chakka,     , , 
Bokmo.  UaiA. 


» 


Chang.  Jay. 

ttang.  Mahb. 

This  tree,  the  Yendna  of  Casar  Frederich, 
the  various  uames  will  show,  grows  widely 
sr  Soatb-£atiterii  Asia,  bat  its  great  value 
•  a  dye  wood  prevents  it  being  used  as 
iber.  It  18  a  very  important  article  of 
imierce*  The  great  value  of  this  tree  con- 
Is  in  its  wood^  which  is  called  in  commerce 
Idkttin  or  Saltan  wood.  3|670  tons  of  this 
M  wtti  imported  into  England  in  1852,  at 
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£7  to  £12  the  ton.  The  Brazil-wood  ol  com- 
merce is,  however,  said  to  be  furnished  by  two 
species.  F6e  considers  the  Sappan  wood  of  the 
East  Indies  {Ccesalpinia  sappan)  to  be  one  of 
the  Brazil-woods  of  the  merchants.     But  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  the  produce  of  many  species, 
and  possibly  of  more  than  one  genus,  for  De 
Caudolle  and   Sprengel  doubt  whether  the 
Ca^alpinia  tckina  ^is  not  rather  a  GuUandina. 
The   best  Brazil-wood  is   said  to  come  from 
Pernanibuco,  where  it  is  called  Pao  da  Rain- 
ha  or  Queen's  Wood,  on  account  of  its  being 
a  royal  monopoly.    One  Bukkum  or  Sappan 
wood  of  commerce  is  yielded  by  C,  sappan; 
It  grows  in  the  North  Ai-cot  forests,  in  the 
Naliamallai  of  Cuddapah  in  the  Eotah  jun- 
gles,   is   a  native  of  Siam    and  Amboyna, 
is   found    in  the    immediate    vicinity    of 
Frome,  growing  on  the  small  hills  of  the 
place,   but  except  near    Thoungzai,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Rangoon  district,  where 
it  is  also  seen  in  small  quantity,  Dr.  McClel- 
land had  not  found  it  in  the  interior  of  the 
province,   or  in  the  larger  forests,  so  that  it 
is  perhaps  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  amongst 
the  natural  productions  of  P^:u.    It  is  cul- 
tivated iu  Palghaut  for  the  purpose  of  dye- 
ing the  straw  used    in    mat-making,    and 
from  its  high  price  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not 
used  for  carpentry.    It  grows  to  a  larger  size 
in  China  than  India.    It  grows  with  great 
luxuriance  in  South  Malabar,  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated rather  extensively  by  the  Moplahs,  who 
plant  a  number  of  the  seeds  at  the  birth  of  a 
daughter.    The  trees  require  14  or  15  years 
to  come  to  maturity,  and  then  become  the 
girl's  dowry.    Dr.  Cleghom  saw  many  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nellumboor  River,  and  thinks  the 
dye-wood  is  damaged  by  being  allowed  to 
float  in  salt  water.     It  grows  there  without 
any  care.     The  tree  is  not  indigenous  iu  the 
Bombay  forests,  but  the  wood  is  imported  in 
quantity  from  the  Palghaut  jungles  (?)  for 
dyeing  purposes.     It  grows  freely  in   theii 
cultivated  places  without  any  care,  but  the 
heartwood  is  dingy,  and  wants  that  fine  pink- 
ish red  which  the  imports  from  the  southern 
forest  have.     Its  extreme  height  in  Ganjam 
and  Gumsur  is  36  feet,  circumferenoe  2  leet, 
and  height  from  ground  to  the  intersection  of 
the  first  branch  is  8  feet ;  is  common  in  the 
Malayan  countries.    The  heart  of  this  being 
cut  into  chips,  steeped  for  a  considerable  time 
in  water,  and  then  boiled,  is  used  for  dyeing 
there,  as  in  other  countries.    The  cloth  or 
thread  is  repeatedly  dipped  in  this  liquid,  and 
hung  to  dry  between  each  wetting,  till  it  is 
brought  to  the  shade  required.    To  fix  the 
colour,  alum  is  added  ;  the  common  powder 
used  at  the  Holee  festival  is  extracted  from 
the  wood  of  this  tree.  The  seeds  are  used  fof 
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colouring  milk.  Marsden*s  Hittory  of  Sumatra, 
p.  95.  Voigi,  Capiain  Macdonald,  Drs,  Wight, 
McCUllandf  Gib§on,  and  Clegkom. 
Ci£SALPINIA  8EPIARIA,  Roxb. 
Reichardia  1  decapetaln,  HoUl^ 
Haoo-kyao-bo,  Buax.  i  Chilloor.    fiiMD. 
ICysore  thorn.  £no.      |  Kilgatch.        „ 

Grows  in  Kamaoti,  Nopaal,  Bengal,  Ava, 
Tavoy,  Mysore,  A j  mire.  It  is  a  scaudent  strong 
'armed  shrub,  used  to  fence  amuud  fields, 
and  forming  a  splendid  impenetrable  hedge, 
covered  with  bright  green  leaves  and  large 
yellow  spikes  of  flowers.  Uyder  All  sarroond- 
ed  fortified  places  with  it. —  V<ngt,  Dr,  Intiney 
ChoW'Chovf. 

CJ5SAREA  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
deep  ditch,  the  ruins  stand  by  the  seaside, 
and  from  Uie  summit  of  a  tower  that  is  wash- 
ed by  the  waves,a  view  is  obtained  of  the  whole 
coast  of  Palestine  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Jaffa. 
When  Skinner  passed  through,  the  areauf  this 
once  proud  city  was  used  for  a  burial-ground. 
Skinner'i  Overland  Joumep,  yd.  I,,  p.  155. 

CAFE.  Fr.,  It.,  Port.,  8p.  Coffee. 

CAFIB,  also  Kafir,  a  term  employed  in  India 
to  designate  the  African  race,  usually  the  large 
featured,  curly  haired  variety.  La  Bourdonnais 
enlisted  many  into  his  army,  but  tbe  British 
in  India  have  never  employed  them.  They 
are  numerous  in  tlie  city  of  Hyderabad.  A 
small  number  were  employed  in  the  Ceylon 
Rifle  Corps ;  comparative! j  few  of  their  child- 
ren grow  up,  usually  falling  victims  to  (.ul- 
monary  complaints* — Forhe»*  BUven  Feart  m 
Ceylon,  Vol,  II,,  p.  32.  See  Kafir. 

CAFFREE  CHiLLEY.  Capsicum  mini- 
mum. 

CAGAYANES  ISLANDS,  are  two  low 
woody  islands  of  considerable  sise  lying  54 
miles  westward  of  Negros. — Uortburgh. 

CA6AYAN  SOOLOO,  in  lat  V  0'  N.,  and 
1^  30'  E.  from  Banguey  Peak,  is  an  island  cif 
considerable  size,  visible  21  to  24  miles. — 
Hofihurgh. 

CA6GAR,  a  river  of  the  Rajpuianah  desert, 
also  kaofrn  as  the  Hakra,  but  now  absorbed 
by  the  desert  sands,  wiuch  is  said  to  have 
oocurred  many  centuries  ago.  According  to 
traditioD,  the  stream  took  a  westerly  direction 
by  Phoolia,  where  it  is  still  to  be  traced,  and 
fell  into  the  Indus  below  Cutoh.  Its  absorp- 
tion occurred  during  the  reigu  of  Rao-Huoir, 
prince  of  Dhat,  and  caused  great  physical  and 
politicid  chsnges  in  the  country.  There  are 
'vestiges  of  large  towns  buried  in  the  sands, 
amongst  them  is  the  Rung  Mahal  west  of 
Bbntnair,  with,  subterranean  apartments  still 
in  good  preservation.  The  tradition  is  that 
it  belonged  to  a  Powar  prince  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Skandar  Roomi. 
The  abaorption  of  the  Caggar  river  is  named 
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as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  comparative  depo* 
pulation  of  tbe  northern  desert^of  India.  Toii\ 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  II.,  p.  213-4.  See  Sanswad 

CAGOT.  See  Rhodia. 

C A  HA  M ILILE,  Singh.  In  Ceylon,  a  ver; 
hard,  fine,  close,  even-grained,  heavy  wood 

CAHLARA.  Sans.  Nymphsea  lotus. 

CAIA,alsoKOIA,  MARAM.  TAicPaidisB 
pyriferum. 

C  A  lEPUT,  or  KAIUPUTI  OLEUM.(>ji. 
puti  oil. 

CAHOLOOR,  in  long.  75<>4r  £^  and  ht 
11^26' N. 

CAIFA,  or,  as  the  Arabs  called  it,  Haiii,is 
a  walled  city,  and  was  so  called  in  consequeoee 
of  its  having  been  founded,  or  at  least  leitcv- 
ed  by  Caiphas,  the  high  priest.  The  place  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Elijah  is  at  the  inner  eztienutf 
of  the  neighbouring  range,  immediately  oni 
the  brook  Eishon. — Skinner's  (herland  JtW' 
ney.  Vol,  I.,  p.  93. 

CAIN,  according  to  Buns6n(iv.  426),(^jiis 
is  the  type  of  the  dwellers  in  towns.  He  to 
the  progenitor  of  the  city  building  Axisn»  ai 
also  of  the  vast  Turanian  wanderers,  vkt 
move  about,  all  but  cut  off  from  the  reek  d 
mankind.  Cain  is  called  Eabil  by 
dans,  end  is  supposed  by  them  to  rest 
Jub'l  Shamshan,  the  highest  wall  of  the  onto 
at  Aden,  where  he  and  his  progeny,  temptdl 
by  Iblifl,  erected  the  first  fire  temple.  Sv 
Abu  Kubays, 

CAILLEA  CINEREA,  0.  4:  P. 

Stm. 
Diohrostachys  cinerea, 

W.de  A. 
Mimosa  cinerea,  Ztftn« 


Desmanthna 
OS,  WiUde. 
Acacia  dalea»  D,  & 


lUvaltDga  maniB,  Tam.  |  yenutura,  Txa. 

This  small  tree  grows  in   Ceylon,  in  Ifti 
Madras  Presidency,  and  is  common  on  sUcSs 
plains   oi    the   Deklian,    Delhi,   Pataa,   ssi 
I  Paghamew.  Wood  not  known. — Voigi. 

CAIKN.     Ganj.  Hind.  Birsh.  Mahr. 

A  heap  of  stones  or  tumulus  piled 
the  resting  place  of  the  dead  ;  many   of 
arc  found  .  in   different    parts  of  Sow 
India,  and  have  been    written  on  by 
jor  Congreve  and  others.     Prior  to  the 
hist  stupas  or  topes,  this  seems  to  hare 
a  common  mode  of  covering  the  dead  ;  i 
aa  Colonel  Cunningham  remarks,  the   tope 
only  a  cairn,  regularly  built     On  tlie 
gherry  hills  arc  found  remaine  of  csunab 
rows,  cromlechs,    kistvaens,    and  drolev 
upright  loose  stones,  which  aw  neaarly 
tical  with,  those  found  in  Europe,  in  tibe 
oient  seat  of  the  Celts ;  and  whatever 
tery  may  hang  over  thoae  remaitt,  mnA 
the  race  of  which  they  aiB  the  only 
relics,  there  seems  no  reason  fcr 
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to  Btyle  ihem,  in  a  general  sense,  Druidical. 
In  these  cairns  or  burrows,  vases,   cinerary 
urns,  and  other  vessels  of  glazed  pottery  are 
often  found,  which  sometimes  contain  human 
bones,  more  or  less  charred,  and  mixed  with 
ashes ;   sometimes  a  little  animal  charcoal 
alone.    Research  has  shown  that  they  are  to 
be  met  with  in  various  districts  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
Dekban  and  peuinsalar  India,  from  Nagpore 
to  Madura,  in   immense    numbers   on    the 
Anamalay  Hills,  a  range  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  Coitnbatore  gap,  which  forms  the 
commencement  and  northern  face  of  the  South- 
em  Ghauts,   those  on  the   Anamalay   being 
of  a  more  advanced  order  and  a  better  con- 
dition than  the  Neilgherry  burrows.     Simi- 
lar remains  are  found  in  Circassia  and  Rus- 
sia, and  circles  of  stones  surrounding  ancient 
graves  are  found  on  the  southern  Arabian 
coast  and  in  the  Somali  country  in  Africa. 
Major  Congreve  directed  much  attention  to 
those  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  All  around  Hy- 
derabad and  Secunderabad,  in  the  Dekhan,  are 
great  numbers  of  cairns,  many  of  which  are  to 
be  found  throughout  the  Hyderabad  country. 
Captain   Meadows    Taylor    discovered    and 
examined  a  large  number  of  these  remains  at 
Bajan  Kooloor,  in  Sorapoor,  and  also  at  Si- 
waiji,  near  Ferozabad,  on  the  Bhima,  and  de- 
Ti)ted  much  attention  to  the  comparison  of 
them  with  similar  remains  found  in  England, 
He  calls  them  Soytho-Celtic  or  Scytho-Drui- 
dical.  Neither  the  bill  people,  the  Todas  and 
Carubaras,  nor  any  hiudu,  know  anything 
about  the  race  to  which  these  remains  be- 
longed, and  neither  in  Sanscrit  literature, 
nor  in  that  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  is  there 
any  tradition  on  the  subject.    The  Tamil  peo- 
ple generally  call  these  cairns  pandu-kuri; 
kttri  means  a  pit  or  grave,  and  pandu  refers 
to  the  Panda  or  Pandavan  brothers,  to  whom 
BO  much  of  hindn  mythology  relates.     The 
races  who  raised  these  cairns  were  probably 
dwellers  in  the  country  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  present  Dravidian  occupants,  and  were 
Kxpelled  by  or  ultimately  became  absorbed  in 
9ie  latter,  or  they  may  have  been  a  race  of 
iomade    Soytho-Druidical    shepherds,    who 
vandered  into  India  after  it  was  peopled  and 
ettled,  about  the  Christian  era,  and  then  wan- 
Imed  out  again  or  became  absorbed  amongst 
he  people  of  the  country.    But  there  exists 
rithiu  300  miles  of  the  British  capital  of  In- 
lia,  a  tribe  of  semi-savages,  who  habitually 
pKt  dolmens,  menhirs,  cysts  and  cromlechs, 
Imost  as  gigantic  in  their  proportions,  and 
|try  similar  in  appearance  and  construction 
a  tiie  ao-calied  Druidical  remains  of  Western 
iBrope ;   and,   what  is  still  more  curious, 
mgh  described  and  figured  nearly  a  quarter 
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of  a  century  ago  by  CoL  Yule,  except  by  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  they  are  scarcely  alluded  to  in  the 
modern  literature  of  pre-historic  monuments. 
In  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal  for  1844,  is 
Colonel  Yule's  description  of  the  Ehasia 
people  of  East  Bengal,  an  Indo-Chinese  race, 
who  keep  cattle  but  drink  no  milk,  estimate 
distances  traversed  by  the  mouthfuls  of  pawn 
chewed  en  route^  and  among  whom  the  mar- 
riage tie  is  so  loose  that  the  son  commonly 
forgets  his  father  when  the  sister's  son  inherits 
property  and  rank.  Dr.  Thomson  dwelt  for 
some  months  among  the  Khasia  people,  and 
found  Col.  Yule's  account  to  be  correct  in  all 
particulars.  The  undulatory  eminences  of  the 
country,  some  4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  dotted  with  groups  of 
huge  unpolished  squared  pillars  and  tabular 
slabs,  supported  on  three  or  four  rude  piers. 
In  one  spot,  buried  in  a  sand  grove,  were 
found  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  menhir, 
the  tallest  of  which  was  30  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  6  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  8 
inches  thick ;  and  in  front  of  each  was  a 
dolmen  or  cromlech  of  proportionately  gigan- 
tic pieces  of  rock,  while  the  largest  slab 
hitherto  measured  is  32  feet  high,  15  feet 
broad,  and  2  feet  thick.  Several  that 
were  seen  had  been  very  recently  erected. 
The  method  of  obtaining  the  blocks  is 
by  cutting  grooves,  along  which  fires  are 
lighted,  and  into  which,  when  heated,  cold 
water  is  run,  which  causes  the  rock  to  fissure 
along  the  groove  ;  the  lever  and  rope  are  the 
only  mechanical  aids  used  in  transporting  and 
erecting  the  blocks.  The  objects  of  their 
erection  are  various — sepulture,  marking  spots 
where  public  events  had  occurred,  dec.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Khasia  word  for  a 
stone,  ^*  mau,''  is  as  commonly  occurs  in  the 
names  of  their  villages  and  places  as  that  of 
man,  maen,  and  men  does  in  those  of  Brittany, 
Wales,  Cornwall,  <fec.;  thus  Mausmai  signifies 
in  Khasia  the  stone  of  oath,  Mauloo,  the  stone 
of  salt,  Mauflong,  the  grassy  stone,  &c.,  juBt 
as  in  Wales  Penmaen  Mawr  signifies  the  hill 
of  the  big  stone,  and  in  Brittany  a  menhir, 
is  a  standing,  and  a  dolmen  a  tablestone,  &c. 
The  resemblance  of  the  burrows  and  their 
contents  (with  the  cromlechs,  &c,)  to  the 
Druidical  remains  which  are  discovered  in  the 
ancient  seats  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Europe,  is 
too  exact  and  remarkable  to  be  accounted  for 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their 
derivation  from  the  same  origin.  Hence  the 
people  who  introduced  Druidical  rites  into 
India  must  have  brought  them  with  them 
from  Central  Asia,  and  they  must  have  entered 
India  at  a  period  as  early  as  the  intro- 
duction of  Druidical  rites  into  Europe.  Over 
vast  wildernesses  in  the  northern  regions 
C  9 
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of  Asift,  along  the  baoks  of  the  Irtish  and 
beyond    the    remote    Jenesei^    innumerable 
tamali  are  scattered,  containing  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  and  long  extinct  races  of  men ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  this  win- 
tzy  region,   where  organic  nature  seems  to 
struggle  against  the  elements  for  a  precarious 
existence,   even  the   arts   of  decoration  were 
studied  in  those  times  of  yore  which  witness- 
ed the  erection  of  these   tombs.     Implements 
of  silver,  gold  and  copper,  girdles  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,   bracelets  decked  with  pearls, 
fragments  of  porcelain^   have  surprised  the 
travellers  who  have  seen  a  few  of  the  tumuli 
excavated.     Similar  tumuli  spread  over  the 
north  of  Europe,  contain   the  remains  either 
'  of  the  same  people  or  of  races  more  barbarous 
than  the    Asiatics.     Hundreds  of  these  have 
been  rifled   by  treasure-hunters  or  by  mere 
antiquaries  little  more  enlightened,  who  have 
sought  to  make  collections  of  curiosities  with- 
out any  view  to  promote  science  or  history. 
Of  late  years^  Esehricht,  Nilsson  and  Retzlus 
have  attempted  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  to 
identify  in  these  relics  the  remains  of  differ- 
ent races  supposed  to  have  inhabited  succes- 
sively  the  north   of  Europe   in  early  timea 
Their  example    has  been  followed   by  Dr. 
Wilde  in  Ireland  and   by  M.  M.  Robert  and 
Serres  in  France.   We  shall  only  observe,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Swedes  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject,  the 
sepulchral  remains  of  Northern  Europe  may  be 
referred  to  three  successive  eras.    They  dis- 
play  different  physical    types  and  different 
stages  of  advancement  in  civilisation.     The 
oldest  are  the  relics  of  a  people  with  round 
heads,  having  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
cranium  large  in  proportion   to  the  longitudi- 
nal.    The  implements  and  ornaments  which 
are  found  in  the  tombs  of  this  race  indicate 
the  greatest  rudeness.     They  consist  of  tools 
and  the  heads  of  arrows  and  lances  made  of 
atone  and  bone,  but    nothing  indicating  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals.     Whether 
these  oldest  tombs  were  the  sepulchres  of 
a  Celtic  race,  is  a  question   not  yet  decided. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Retsius  and  that 
of  Nilsson,  who  has  written  a  learned  work 
on  the  antiquities  of  Scandinavia,   (Scandi- 
naviska  Nordens  Urinvanare.    af.    S.  Nils- 
son,     Lund.     1838-43,)    that    they      were 
the  burial  places  of  a  people  much  older 
than  the  Celts.     Similar  remains  more  re- 
cently discovered  in  France,  have  been  sup- 
posed by  M.  M.  Robert  and  Serres  to  be  re- 
ferrible  in  like  manner  to  different  eras,  but 
to  what  succesflive  races  they  respectively  be- 
longed is  aa  yet  only  matter  of  conjecture.   It 
seemsy  however,  to  have  been    observed  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  skulls,  which, 
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from  their  situation,  and  from  the  ruder  d» 
racterof  the  implements  and  ornaments  barisd, 
in  them,  may  be  supposed  to  have   belosgei 
to  the  most  ancient  class,  are  of  a  rounder  lod 
broader  form  than  the  crania  discovered  ii 
tombs  of  a  later  date  ;  and  this   observatJM 
tends  to   support  the   notion -entertained  bj 
many  persons,   that  the   west  of  Europe  hd 
inhabitants  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Celtic 
colonies,  and  that  these  earliest  people  beloBg- 
ed  to  a  family  of  different  physical  characten 
from   those   of  the  Indo-European  race,  lod 
were  more  nearly  allied  to   the   nations  of 
Northern  Asia.     Several  objects  aeem  to  U 
iu  view  when  raising  a   cairn.     The  abon 
practice    was     a    reverence   for    the    dad. 
Doorgawutee,    queen   regent  of  Qnrh  liia- 
dela,     was    killed    in    action    against  tbt 
troops   of    Akbar,    under    Aauf   Khan,  or 
as  an  inscription  of  her  family  asserts.— (it 
Bfs,  XV.,  p.  437.)    "  She  was  interred  attk 
place  where  she  fell,"  {Ben,  As.  Soc.  Jaund 
F/.,   628),    '<  and  to  this  day  the  pssaog 
stranger    places  as  a  votive  offeriug,   one  of 
the  fairest  he  can  find  of  those  beantiful  spe 
cimens  of  white  crystal  in  which  the  hills  ii 
this  quarter  abound.     Two  rocks    lie  bj  ha 
side,  which  are  supposed  by  the  people  to  In 
her  drums  converted  into  stone ;  and  stnsgi 
stories  are  told  of  their  being  still  occasioaaJJ/ 
heard  to  sound   in  the  stilloesa  of  the  airtt 
by  the  people  of  the  nearest   villages.    Tk 
very  ancient  custom  of  casting  a  stone  upoe 
untimely  graves  is  still  observed    throng^ 
Spain,  accompanied  by  a  silent  prayer  for  tb 
dead,  but  even   a  mere  stranger    free  fm 
such  motives,  may  find  a  gratification  in  add- 
ing a  stone  to  the  heap,  in  veneration  for  tk 
dead.     In  the  Alford  district  of  Aberdeenshki 
are  many  cairns  of  enormous  size  ;  some  pas- 
pie    think  they  have   been  beacons  to^ 
warning  in  time  of  danger,   but   many  d 
them  are  situated  in  low  places,  and  they  ait 
supposed  to  be  tombs  of  some  great  men.    & 
is  a  common  saying  among  the  peopli  ol  tidi 
country  to  this  day,  when  any  perscin 
them  a  gift,  *  God  I  wat  gin  I  live  ahint 
Tse  add  a  staue  to  your  cairn,'  and    to 
day  many  old  people  never  pass  hj  mny 
these  cairns  without  throwing  a  stone  to 
Aiany  think  that  the  spirit  hovers  about 
phice    where  the    body  is    interred,  and 
higher  the  cairu  is  raised,  the  spirit   is  ra 
the  higher  from  earth  to  heaven."      The 
markable  fact  connected   with    the 
whose  religious  rites  and  usages  of  eep 
gave  rise  to   these   cairns,  is  that  iht^y 
so  largely  disappeared  from  India»  that 
even  a  tradition  of  their  existence 
A  cairn  of  considerable  size  on  the 
at  the  top  of  the  Adjunta  ghan^ 
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have  bMQ  a  tbank-offering  for  the  ascent  of 
the  ghant.  We  added>  like  the  rest  of  oar 
camp,  ooe  stone  to  the  heap. — Ras  Mdld^ 
Hindoo  Annafs,  Vol.  II,,  p.  887.  Dr.  PriU 
ekard,  Rep,  Brit,  Ass-  1847,  p,  236. 

CAIRO,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  inlat  30^2' 
N.,  Ion.  31^16-  E.,  derives  its  name  from  the 
Arab  epithet  £1  Eahireh,  "  the  Victorious," 
corrapted  by  Europeans  into  Cairo.    The  pre- 
sent city  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  A.D. 
973,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Egyptian  city 
£1.  Mssr,  the  <<  Capital,"   since  called  Old 
Cairo,   and  to    the    peoples    of  the    East, 
Gfiiro  itill  known  as  ''  Misr."  It  was  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  the  city  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Cairo  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in 
1570,  with  whom  it  remained  until  taken  by 
the  French  in  1798,  who  in  their  turn  were 
expelled  by  the  British  in  1801.     It  has  since 
been  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt.    The  citadel  was  built  in  1176,  by 
the   famous    Saladin   (Salah-ud   Din),  who 
alao  erected  the  beautiful  aqueduct  seen  from 
its  walls.     In    the  passage  leading    to  the 
eitadel,  upwards   of     400  mamelukes    were 
maseacred   by   Mahommed   Ali   on  the    1st 
of  March  1811.     Emir  Bey  alone  made  his 
escape.    Within  the  walls  are  the    Pasha's 
palace,  ihe  arsenal,  mint,  and  public  offices, 
a  mosque  and  a  well  260  feet  deep,  known 
iS  Joseph's    Well.     It    was  not    however 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  who  sank  it,  but  a 
ruler  of  that  name  about  A.D.  1100.     The 
population,  including   the  suburbs  of     Old 
Cairo  and    Boulac,   is    estimated   at  about 
250flOOt  of  whom  half  are  mahommedans, 
and  the  other  half  a  mixture  of  Copts,  Jews, 
Armenians^  and  Europeans.     It   occupies   a 
space  equal   to    three  square  miles.    It  is 
divided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which 
is  nnder  the  care  of  a  Sheikh,  or  governor, 
who  is    answerable    for    its   peace.    These 
again  are  divided  into  quarters,  named  from 
the  people  who  inhabit  them.     Thus,  one  is 
nlled  Hart  el  Kobt,  *the  Coptic  quarter;' 
mother,  Hart  el  Yahood,  the  *  Jews'  quarter ;' 
md  a  third,  Hart  el  Suggion,  the  *  Water-car- 
iiere'  quarter/      The  streets,  as  is  the  case  in 
11  Eastern  towns,  for  the  snke  of  protection 
bm  the  sun,  are  extremely  narrow,  being  not 
Buch  wider  than  Innes  or  wyuds,  and  the 
kouees  are  so  constructed,  by  the  jutting  out 
i  the  second  storey,  as  nearly  to  come  into 
on  tact   at  the  top.    Bunsen  II  y  62.  Ladies* 
Journal ;  Overland  Guide,    See  Kiang ;  Ni- 
Wo  di  Conti,  Wahabi. 
'  CAITYA.     See  Chaitya,  Topes. 
'  CAIRWAIR,  a  town  in  India  in  long. 
jr58'  E.  and  lat.  14^5' N. 


C  A  JANUS  BICOLOR,  D.  C.  Syn.  ofvar. 
of  Cajanus  indicus,  Spr. 

CA JANUS  FLAVUS.  D.  C.  Syn.  of  var. 
of  Cajanus  indicus,  Spreng, 

CAJANUS  INDICUS,  Spkeno. 


Bbn. 
Hdtd. 


Pigeon-pea,      Ekq. 


Dal  nrar, 
Toor, 

Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  which  differ 
only  in  the  color  of  the  vexiJlum. 

Var,  a,  with  vexillum  of  a  uniform  yellow 
color  on  both  sides. 

Stw, 
Cajanusflavu8,Z>tf  Can.  |  Cytisus  cajan,  Linn. 

Roxb. 


I  Thovaray  Tam. 

I  YerrakuDdala,      Txl. 


Lall  Toor,      Hum. 
Segapu,         Tam. 

Var,  p,  vexiUum  purplish  and  Tcined  on 
the  outside,  yellow  on  the  inside. 

Syn.     ' 
Cajanus  bicolor.  D.  G.  I  Cytisis  pseudocajan, 

I      t/oc^.  Rheede. 

Pad  ka  Toor,        Hind.        Eonda  Kondalu,    Txl. 
Maen  thoverai,     Tam. 

This  pea  is  a  particular  favourite.  When 
husked  and  split,  it  constitutes  the  kind  of 
'  dhor  which  most  commonly  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  vegetable  curry  of  the  hindoo. 

The  composition  of  the  pigeon-pea  is  as 
under. 

Jafl^abad,  Calcutta    Husked 
Bombay,    Bataat       Bzoaok 

India  Do.  Do. 

llusettm. 
PcrCi>nt.  FcrCant.  Ptr  Cmt. 

Moisture 

Nitrogeuoas  matter     ... 
Starchy  matter 
Fatty  or  oily  matter    ... 
Mineral  constituents 
(ash) 


10-77 

12-80 

J  230 

20-19 

20.38 

1983 

64*82 

61*90 

6312 

1-32 

1-52 

1-86 

8-46        340 


2*89 


Total ..    100*00    10000      lOOOOO 

CAJANUS  INDICUS.    Smbno.  W.  A. 
Var.  a,  with  the  vexillum  of  a  nuiform  yel* 
low  colour  on  both  sides. 

Sto. 


Citysus  cajan,  Liwn. 
Roxb.   milde. 


Cajanus    flavus,    De- 
Cand. 


Bal  Arhar.  Bbitq. 

Pai  yen  khyung.  Bubm. 
Tuvaray.  Can. 

Dhol,  Pigeon  Pea.  Eno. 
Dangri  of.  Guj. 

Lai  Tux  also  Dhal.  Hnro. 
Dhingra  of  Kangra. 
Ean£ 


i» 


Tur,  also  Urher.  Marb. 
Shakhull.  Fbbs. 

Adaki.  Sans. 

Kolu,  also  Vela  of  Simla. 
Segapu  Tax. 

Tovaray,  •, 

Yerra  Kondalu.       Tbl. 
Potu  Kondalu.  ,, 


This  is  a  very  valuable  pulse.— 4*ni?uf,  p, 

281. 

I  CAJANUS  INDICUS,  Spmno.  var.  p, 
bicolor,  D.  C.  Vexillum  purplish  and  veined 
on  the  outside,  yellow  on  the  inside. 


_^  Syn. 

CAJAN  is  the  Malay  term  for  the  fronds  Cajanus  bicolor,  De  J  Cytisus  pseudo-cajan, 

ifthe  palmyra  palm.    See  Cadjan.                       Candolk.  1      Rheede, 
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CAJAPUTI  OIL. 


CALAMANDBE  WOOD. 


»« 
Sans, 

Tam. 


Dfaftly  also  Arhar.  Bbhg.  Tar ;  Fad  ki  tur  Hind. 

Faiyen  khyung.  Bubm.  Turkadhal 

Burry  Tuvur,  Duk.  Ghirie  Adaki. 

Dhal,Figfon-p6a.  Eng.  Main  Tovarai. 

Two  coloured  Malay  Tovarai.  „ 

Figeon  Fea.  „  Konda  Eandulu.     Tel. 
HiUDoU. 

An  excellent  pulse^  and  makes  a  padding 
little  inferior  to  that  made  of  peas. — Ainslie ; 
Mason. 

CAJAPUTI  OIL.  Eng. 

Kayaputi-ka-tel.  Hind.  |  Kayapooti-tailam.     Tah. 
Kayaputtie.  Mal.    j 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  two 
trees,  the  Melaleuca  cajaputi  of  Maton  and 
Hoxburgb,  and  the  M.  leucodendron^  to  which 
latter    pertain  the  Malay  words  kaya-putih« 
literally  '*  white  wood/'  from  the  colour  of  the 
bark  of  the  tree.     It  most  abounds  in  the  is- 
land of  Borneo  in  the  Molucca  Sea,  where  the 
essential  oil  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
theleavea — Cajuputy  oil  appears  to  have  been 
known  only  since  the  time  of  Humphius,  who 
describes  two  trees,  1  Arbor  alba  major^  H.  A. 
ii.  t.  16,  2  Arbor  alba  minor ,  H.  A.  ii.  1. 17. 
f.  1  ;  and  in  1798,  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden,   was  sent  to  the  Molucca 
Islands  to  obtain  the  true  sort  of  Cayaputi 
plant.  He  obtained  several  of  each  of  the  trees, 
and  they  have  since  been  distributed  all  over 
India,  and  this   species,  though  a  native  of 
Moluoca,  is  able  to  stand  the  cold  of  N.  W. 
India,  probably  owing  to  the  thickness  of  its 
bark.     Mr.  S.  having  also  sent  specimens  to 
England,  they  were  ascertained  by  Dr-  Maton 
to  be  those  of  the  second  kind,  and  named 
Melaleuca  oajaputi  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia for  1 809,  a  name  which  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith 
afterwards  unnecessarily  changed  to  if.  minor. 
The  other  species  obtained  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
1798,  which  the  Malays  also  call  Cayaputi, 
(In  Murray,  App,  Medican,  and  has  been  named 
CaUputij  Kaiuput  Oleum-)  is  the  Melaleuca 
leucodendroUf  of  which  the  leaves  are  larger, 
more  falcate,  5-nerved,  and  smooth,  but  pos- 
sess little  or  no  fragrance,  and  are  not  known 
to  yield  any  of  this  celebrated  volatile  oil. 
The  Melaleuca  cajuputi,  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
son, is  an  elegant  little  tree,  with  birch-like  bark. 
It  is  indigenous  in  tlie  Karen  forests  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Tenasserim,  but  he  has 
not  observed  it  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Pa- 
lonk  river,  in  latitude  about  13^  Dr.  Royle 
mentions  that  Melaleuca  cajuputh  Bozb.  (fig. 
64),  forms  a  small  tree  with  an  erect  but 
crooked  stem  covered  with  thick,  rather  soft 
light-coloured  bark ;  branches  scattered,  with 
slender  twigs  which  droop  like  those  of  the 
weeping  willow.     A  native  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  especiaUy  of  Boeroe,  Manipe  and  of 
the  S.  of  Borneo.     It  is  called  Daunkitsfil, 
but 


on  a  warm  dry  day  in  autamn,  and  plaeedk 
dry  sacks,  in  which  they  nevertheless  become 
heated  and  moist.  They  are  then  cat  in  pieoa. 
macerated  in  water  for  a  night  and  then 
distilled.    Two  sackf  als  of  the  leaves  yield 
only  about  three  drachms  of  the  oil.    Thisis 
clear  and  limpid,  of  a  light  green  colour,  my 
volatile,  diffusing  a  powerful  odonr,  baviogi 
warm  aromatic  taste,  something  roeembiiBg 
that  of  camphor,  followed  by  a  sense  of  cool- 
ness.   Sp.  Gr.  0-914  to  0927;    soluble  is 
Alcohol.     It  boils  at  343^— Oa«!Acr«r«  Dic- 
tionary, p.  79.    ff  Shaughneuy^  Bengal  Di$- 
pensary,  Bengal  Pharmcusopiceay  Royle,  Matuu 
See  Melaleuca  Cajaputi. 
CAJU.  Guz.  and  Hind.  Casearia  ellipticit 
CAJU  OR  EA  JU.    Hind.  Malkai.  Tax. 
Anacardium  occidentale.     Cashew  nut  tree. 
CAJU.     Dalbefgia  arborea. 
CAJAPUTI  OLEUM.    Cajaputi  Oil 
CAKAY.    Can.  Cathartocarpus  fistula 
CAKE  SAFFRON.    Crocus  satiTos, 
CAKE  SEEDS.    See  Castor  Oil. 
CAL.  Sp.     Quick-lime. 
CALA.     In  hindu  astronomy,  an  arc  of 
one  minute  of  a  degree  :  also  the  phases  o( 
the  moon,  of  which  the  hindus    count  1& 
Maha  Cala,    the  conjunction  or    oppositioa 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

CALA.  Sansg.  Time  in  its  natural  accqili- 
tion,  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  mathemati- 
cal and  astronomical  subjects.  See  Kala^  Yog. 
CALABAR  SKINS.    Eno. 


Petitgris, 

Fr. 

Vaor, 

It. 

Grauwerk, 

Gbb. 

Bjelka, 

Rcfc 

Vajo, 

It. 

Oris  pequeno. 

Sp. 

Siberian  squirrel  skins,  of  various  colous, 
used  in  making  muffs,  tippets,  &c. — McCid' 
loch.  Faulk, 

CALABASH,  Cucurbita  lagenaria,  Zhu 


Hurrea  kuddoo,    Hiim. 

Laboo  AmboD,    Malay. 

Is  of  two  kinds,  the 


ChooraykaL         Tam. 
Anapa  kaya,        Tes^ 
ong  or  Ceylon,  and  the 


round  :  they  are  good  vegetables  when  yona^ 
and  are  useful  when  diy  as  vessels. — .Rhode, 
MSS. 

CALABA  TREE.    Calophyllum. 

CALADIUM.     See  Colocasia  :  Aram. 

CALAH,  one  of  the  three  cities  mentioiial 
in  Gen.  x.  11,  12,  as  having  been  reetox^  If 
Authur,  son  of  Shem.    See  Nineveh. 

CALAGONG,  in  86*^24'  E.,  and  24^58'  N. 

CALA  JIRA.  Hind.  Fennel  flower  or  mttk 

CALAMANDER  MARAM.  Tam.  Gah- 
mander  wood. 

CALAMANDER  WOOD. 

Konlou-midria       SiNo.  I  Kalumederiye.  

Koulmidrie.  „      |  Calamaadermaiam  ?  Taih 

A  commercial  term  applied  to  the  woods  sf 
two  or  three  species  of  Dalbergia  growing  : 
Ceylon.     It  is  scarce  even  in  Ceylon,  wlience 


also  Cajuputi.    The  leaves  are  collected  <  has  been  occasionally  brought  by  mnte  iii£- 
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CALAMUS. 


CALAMUS. 


Tidualfl ;  it  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  i  nish  the  ^'  Dragons-Blood/'  ^'MaDicca  Oanes»" 


all  fancy  woods.     The  figure  is  between  that  of 
rosewood  and  zebrawood ;  the  colour  of  tlie 
groand  is  usually  a  rich  hazel  brown  describ- 
ed as  choooUte  brown  with  black  stripes.  It 
is  a  hard  wood,  and  turns  well ;  it  is  consider- 
ed to  be  a  variety  of  ebony.  Mr.  Rhode  ( MSS.) 
met  with  variegated  ebony  of  rich  lustre  in  logs 
of  ebony  cut  in  the  Northern  Gircar  hills  :  but 
whether  this  was  owing  to  the  wood  being 
young,  or  whether  the  wood  was  from  a  dis- 
tinct tree,  he  did  not  know,  but  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  very  many  trees  yield  an  ebony, 
Ain's.  Mat  Med.,  p.  211.     McCuUoch.  Rhode 
MSS,  ffoltzap/elf  Mendis,  Ferguuofiy  ThwaUei. 
See  Dalbergia. 

CALAMARY,  a  species  of  Loligo,  lumi- 
nous at  night 

CA  LAMB  AC,  Galambao,  Calambeg^  also 
called  Aloes  wood,  is  the  Agallochum  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  Agilla  or  Eaglewood  of 
the  moderns.  It  is  produced  iu  Siam  and 
8ilhet  by  Aquilaria  agallocha.  See  Aquila- 
ria,  Eaglewood, — BoyUy  Illustr.  p.  171. 

CaLAMBIJCO.  The  name  of  one  of  the  best 
timber  trees  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  wood 
of  which  is  largely  employed  by  the  natives  iu 
the  fabrication  of  domestic  utensils  and  agri- 
cultural implements. — Craw/urd  Die.  p.  79. 
GALA  ME  EN.  Tah.  Polynemus  Indicus. 
CALAMIAN£S.    A  group  of  high  islands 
lying  between  the  north  end  of  Kalavau  and 
Uindoro. 
CALAMINE.    Eno.  Fr. 

Impnre  carbonate 

of  fine.  En«. 

Prepared  calamine 


Fr. 


Calamina  Lat. 

CalamiDa  preparata    „ 
ZIdcI    Carbonas  im- 
et  pr»pa- 


purutu 
ratum 


CaUmine 

KohkuaaveB  zink 
ozjrd  Qbr. 

The  rough  calamine  is  prepared  for  medi- 
cinal nae  by  barning»  but  the  prepared  arti- 
cle Qsoally  called  oxide  of  zinc,  is  adulterated 
with  Sulph.  Baryta,  Garb.  Lime,  <&c.,  and  much 
ef  it  contains  no  zinc. — Eo^. 

CALAMITA.     It,    Loadstone. 

CALAMO  AROMATICO.  It.  Sweet  Flag 

CALAMPELIS  SCABRA,  one  of  the  Big' 
BoniaceiB,  a  plant  of  much  beauty,  well  adapt- 
n1  for  trellis- work,  the  orange  coloured  flowers 
Jeing  very  ahowy. — RiddelL 

Calamus.  This  genus  of  palm  trees  is  in- 
ligenous  to  Southern  Asia,  and  Dr.  Griffiths 
numerates  58  species ;  they  abound  in  the 
ladroa  territories,  along  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
lyas  from  Dehra  Dhoon  to  Sylhet,  in  Assam, 
Shittagongy  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  Siam,  Co- 
hin-China,  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Eastern  Ar- 
bipelago.  The  species  are  mostly  spreading 
bubs  or  amall  trees,  erect,  or  climbing  to  a 
onsiderable  height,  or  trailing  their  weak 
terns  several  hundred  feet  along.    They  fur- 
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and   '^Ratans  of   Commerce,"  for,  some  are 
formed  into  walking  sticks  ;  some,  as  the  C. 
rotang  and  others,  form  the  canes  or  rattans  of 
commerce,  of  which  the  people  of  the  Khassia 
hiUs  make  bridges  300  feet  long,  and  those  of 
the  Animallai  hills  are  formed  into  lung  looped 
ladders.  Canes  are  extensively  used  :  the  hard 
flinty  coating  of  their  stems  are  readily  split 
into  strips,  from  which  the  bottoms  of  chairs 
and  similar  articles  are  manufactured.  It  is  not, 
however,  possible  to  say  from  what  particular 
species  the  canes  of  the  shops  are  obtained,  it 
being  probable  that  many  are  gathered  indis- 
criminately ;    C.  rotang  has,   however,  been 
said  to  furnish  the  stouter,  and  C.  scipionum 
the  more  slender  sorts.     But  the  C.  tenuis  of 
Assam,  C.  gracilis,  C.  extensus  and  others,  all 
furnish  the  canes  of  commerce.     The  stem  of 
Calamus  vents  is  described  as  being  100  feet 
long,  that  of  C,  oblongus  30O  to  400  feet,  of 
C.  rudentum  upwards  of  500  feet,  and  of  C. 
extensits  as  much  as  600  feet ;  Ilumphius  even 
states  (Yol,  Y.  100)  that  one  kind  attains  the 
extraordinary  length  of  1 200  feet.    It  is  close- 
ly covered  over  bj  the  tubular  bases  of  the 
leaves,  through  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  cane- 
gatherers  when  green  ;  afterwards  it  is  dried 
ill  the  sun,  and  then  is  ready  for  the  market. 
The  Qround    Rattan    is    distinguished    by 
its  straight     head  and    altogether    straight 
and  stiff  character,  as   well  as  by  its  pale 
colour,  though  some  are  at  least  an   inch  in 
diameter,  and  others  not  half  that  thickness. 
Some  are  distinguished  by  a  hard,  and  others 
by  a  soft  bark.    It  is  not  known  whether  the 
slender  are  of  the  same  species  as  the  thicker 
kinds,  only  growing  in  different  situations,  or 
from  roots  of  different  ages,  but  Ehapis  flabel- 
liformis  is  said  to  yield  the  Ground  Rattan. 
Another  kind  of  rattan  is  called  Dragon  Cane. 
This,  both  light  and  dark  col(»ured,  is  thicker 
than   the   last,  with  long  internodes  and  a 
hard  bark,  less  flexible  than  the  common  Rat- 
tans, but  strong,  springy,  and  much  valued, 
A  variety,  with  soft  bark,  is  called  Manilla 
Dragon  Cane.      Other  kinds  of  canes,  im- 
ported from  China,  are  known,  one   with  stiff 
stems  and  large  knots,  by  the  name  of  Jambee, 
and  one  as  Whangte.      This  has  a  pale,  hard 
bark,  and  flexible  stems,  with  internodes  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  and  a 
number  of  little  holes  at  the  knots.     Some  of 
the  canes  of  commerce,   however,  are   pro- 
duced  by  species  of  Bambusa,  Saccharum  and 
other  grasses.    The  flesh  that  surrounds  the 
seeds  of   this  genus  is  a  delicate  article  of 
food  ;  limpid  water  flows  from  the  stems  when 
cut  through  ;  and  the  young  shoots  of  some 
of  them,    while    still    tender,  are  fritted  or 
boiled,  chopped  small,  and,  being  fried  with 
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CALAMUS  OKACILIS. 

pepper  and  gnvy*  are  said  to  farnish  a  yery 
delicate  dish.  One  of  the  kinds  of  Dragon's 
Blood  or  Jumang,  is  the  produce  of  species 
of  Calamus,  and  those  which  chiefly  yield  it  are 
the  C.  petrseus  (Lour.),  C.  rudentum  (Lour ), 
C.  vems  (Lour.),  and  C.  draco  (Willd.),  of 
which  the  last  three  were  by  Linussus  reck- 
oned mere  varieties  of  the  0.  rotang  (Liun.) 
—Steman^  Voigi,  Grtfith's  Eng.  Cyc, 

CALAMUS  ACORUS.     See  Acorus. 

CALAMUS  ARBORESCENS.  An  arbo- 
reous  species  of  rattan  common  in  the  Burmah 
jungles.  Qrifiith  justly  terms  it  "a  very  ele- 
gant palm." — Mason, 

CALAMUS  AROMATICUS. 

Syn. 
Andropogogon  calamus  aromaticus. 


Shwet-Buch 

Buoh 

Sweetflafi; 


Ben  a.      Vyamboo  or  Vash- 
Dx7K.  am  poo  Mal. 

£no.       Vaebamboo  Tam. 

Vudya  T«l. 

The  sweet  flag  is  used  in  Chinese  medicine  to 
a  great  extent  for  its  spicy  warmth.  The  leaves 
of  the  American  species  of  the  sweet  flag  are  said 
to  be  noxious  to  insects  and  to  be  never  eaten 
by  cattle. —  IVilliams  Middle  Kingdom^  p.  278. 
CALAMUS  DRACO.     Willdk. 

Dam-ul-Akhwaiu      Ar.     RotaD-jarnang       Malay. 
Ky-eing-ni  HuRM.     Kaoda-murga-rattam 

Dam-nl-Akhwain  Hind.  )  Tam. 

This  tree  grows  in  Burmah,  the  Malay  Pen- 
inbula,  Sumatra  and  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lagO;  and  is  said  to  be  the  species  which,  as  a 
natural  secretion  of  its  fruit,  yields  the  best 
D'jurnang  or  Dragon's  blood,  an  article  of 
commerce  from  the  earlient  time?,  and  still  in 
demand.  In  the  forest  of  Tenasserim,  tbe  na- 
tives call  it  "  Red  rattan,"  as  it  produces  a  red 
exudation  like  dragon's  blood.  It  is  little 
known  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  The  plants 
when  young  are  elegant,  and  resemble  small 
palm  trees,  after  which  they  become  scandent 
and  overrun  any  neighbouring  trees.  The 
fruits  are  fleshy,  red,  and  astringent.  Dragons 
blood  is  of  more  importance  in  the  arts  than 
in  medicine,  being  chiefly  used  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  varnishes  and  paints.  In  commerce, 
it  occurs  in  powder,  grains,  masses,  drops  the 
size  of  an  olive,  and  in  sticks  enveloped  in 
the  leaf  of  the  talipot  palm. — 0' Shaughnesty , 
page  642.  Royle  Fib,  PL  Mason,  See  Cala- 
mus, Dragon's  Blood. 

CALAMUS  ERECTUS,RoXB.    Its  seeds 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  bet«?I-nut. 
CALAMUS  FASCICULATUS,  RoxbI 

Buro-het  Bbno.         Parambu  Tau. 

Rattau-caDe     £no.  Amla  Yetasawmu      Tel. 

Ferarubu  Maleal* 

This  cane  is  a  native  of  Bengal. 

CALAMUS  EXTENSUS.    lloxB. 

Nela  poka,  Tel. 
Its  seeds  are  used  for  Betel  nut.  See  Canes. 
CALAMUS  GRACILIS.  RoxB.See  Canes. 
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CALAMUS  BOTAKO. 

CALAMUS  OBLONGUS.  SeeCalamiii; 
Canes. 

CALAMUS  PETROUS,  Loifr.  One  of  tbe 
sources  of  the  rattan  eaue.  See  Calamiis; 
Dragon's  Blood. 

CALAMUS  ROTANG,  LiKsr.;  Eoxb. 
C.  Roxbnrahii,  Grif. ;  Eoyie. 


BaNa> 


9* 
9* 


Perambo. 
BetamvL 
Bettapu  cbettu. 
Niru  Prabba. 
Petnu. 
Pepa. 

Prabba  ehcttu. 
Prabhali.     ., 


Tail 
Til 


>t 


ft 


Bet. 

Beta. 

Rattan. 

Rattan  Cane. 

Cane. 

Rattan  Cane  Palm.     „ 

Bet.  HiMD. 

Rotaa.  Malay. 

Bed.  Pans. 

This  is  said  to  furnish  the  stouter  of  tb 
rattan  canes  of  commerce.     The  hard  flinty 
coating  of  their  stems,  which  are  readily  split 
into  strips,  are  extensively  used  for  the  caning 
in  the  backs  and  bottoms  of  chairs,  sofas,  and 
light  carriages.     In  all  the  East,  canes  are 
made  into  matting,  seats,  sofas,  baskets  and 
cabinets,  and  throughout  the  eastern  islands 
of    the     Archipelago    and    about    Malacca, 
vessels  are   furnished    with  cables  formed  of 
cane  twisted  or  plaited.     They  are    likewiM 
formed  into  ropes  by  the  people  of  the  forests 
to   drag   heavy  weights   and   to   bind    wild 
elephants.     The  most  common  kind  of  cane, 
that  employed  for  caning  chairs,  &c,  isknova 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Rattan   Cane, 
and  is  yielded  by  a  variety  of  the  long  trail- 
ing species  which  abound  wherever  the  genia 
id  found.     The  most  northern  one,  Calamns 
Royleanus,  no  doubt  yields  the  rattans  collect- 
ed ill  the  Deyra  Doon,  while  C,  JRoxburgku 
doubtless  yields  those  collected  in  more  aoatk- 
em  latitudes.     One  kind  of  Rattan  is  called 
Dragon  Cane.   It  is  thick,  both  light  and  dark 
coloured,  with  long  internodes  and  a  hard  baz^ 
less  flexible  than  the  common  rattans,   bat 
strong,  springy,  and  much  valued.  Tbe  late  Mc. 
Griffith  named  (7.  Hoyleanus,  and  applied  tlie 
name  of  C  Roxhurghii  to  the  plant  which  Dr. 
Roxburgh  called  C  Rotang^  common  in  Bengal 
and  on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  Both,  ho^vreTir, 
are  called  bet,  and  used  for   all  the   ordinsxj 
purposes  of  cane  ;  as  are  C,  tenuis  of  A  ssaiSi 
gracilis^  extensus^   and  others.     C  rotang  htf 
been  said  to  furnish  the  stouter  and  C, 
num  the  more  slender  sorts  of  the  canes  of  coi 
merce.     The  flesh  that  surrounds  the  seeds  el 
this  genus  is  a  delicate  article  of  food  ;  limped 
I  water  flows  from  the  stems  when  cntth]\»ngk| 
and  the  young  shoots  of  some  of  them,  ir 
still  tender,   are  roasted   or  boiled,  chop 
small,  and,  being  fried  with  pepper  and  gra 
are  said  to  furnish  a  very  delicate  dish 
ral  species  are  copiously  described  inRampld 
*  Herbarium  Ambuinense'  (vol.  v.)  under 
name  of  Palmijuncua  Canes  form  a 
able  article  of  commerce,  inasmuch  as  in 
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CALAinTS  SCIPIONUMr 

yMM  between  foar  and  £▼•  milUons  of  th«m 
have  been  exported  from  the  territories  under 
the  goremment  of  the  East  ludia  Cornpanj. 
Dampiersftjs  :  Here  we  made  two  new  cables 
of  rAttane,  each  of  them  four  inches  about. 
Oar  captain  bought  the  rattans^  and   hired  a 
Chinese  to  work  them^  who  was  very  expert  in 
making  such  wooden  cables.    These  cables  I 
foand  serviceable  enough  after,  in  mooring  the 
ressel  with  either  of  them  ;  for  when  I  carried 
oat  the  anchor,  the  cable  being  thrown  out  after 
me,  Bwam  like  cork  in  the  sea,  so  that  I  could 
see  when  it  was  tight ;  which  we  cannot  so  well 
discern  in  our  hemp  cablea^whose  weight  sinks 
them  down — nor  can  we   carry  them  out  but 
by  placing  two  or  three  boats  at  some  distance 
asQiider,  to  buoy  up  the  cable,  while  the  long 
boat  rows  out  the  anchor."     The  tow-ropes 
mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  as  used  by   the 
Chinese  for  tracking    their  vessels  on  their 
uomerous  rivers  and  canals,  seem  also  to  have 
been  made  of  cane — and  not  of  bamboo,  as 
sometimes  stated — as  they  were  split  in  their 
whole  length  of  about  thirty  feet^  and  then 
twisted  together  into  strong  ropes  some  hun- 
dred feet  in  length-  Mr.  6.  Bennet  says,  in  his 
'  Wanderings,'  ii,  p.  121,  that  near  Macao  the 
rattans  are  split  longitudinally,  soaked,  and 
attached  to  a  wheel,  which  one  person  keeps  in 
motion,  whilst  another  binds  the  split  rattans 
together,  adding  others  to  the  length  from  a 
quantity  carried  around  his  waist,  until  the  re- 
qoired  length  of  the  rope  is  completed." — Ben- 
net.  GriffiUu.  Royle.  Hoxh,  iii,  777  Voigt  639. 
CALAMUS  ROXBURGHIL    GHiFF.See 
Calamus,  Cnnes. 

CALAMUS  ROYLEANUS,  GwFFiTH.The 
most  northern  of  the  canes,  being  found  in  the 
Dehra  Dhoon,  where  it  abounds. 

CALAMUS  RUDENTUM  of  Loureiro, 
which  tb'iB author  describes  as  being  twisted 
into  ropes  in  the  Eastern  regions,  and  em- 
jJored,  among  other  things,  for  dragging  great 
veights  and  for  binding  untamed  elephants, 
n  Java,  Sumatra,  and  throughout  the  eastern 
iJauds,  vessels  are  furnished  with  cables 
irmed  of  cane  twisted  or  plaited.  This  sort  of 
sb/e  was  very  extensively  manufactured  at 
(alacca.  This  large  species  is  found  in 
>me  of  the  gardens  of  the  Deccan.  See 
iilamus.  Canes,  Dragon's  Blood. 
CALAMUS  SCIPIONUM,  of  Loureiro. 
rif&th  considered  this  to  be  the  species 
dich  yields  the  Malacca  Cane,  but  the 
sat  doea  not  appear  about  Malacca.  He 
\Bj  however,  informed  that  the  canes 
»  imported  from  Siak  on  the  opposite  coast 
Sumatra.  Some  of  these  are  simply  mottled 
clouded,  others  of  a  brown  colour,  in  conse- 
ance,  it  i«  said,  of  their  having  been 
loked.     The   more  slendsr  specimens  with 
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CALCABBOUS  BFLR, 

the  longest  intemodes  are  those  most  highly 

valued.— ^ri^/ A. 

CALAMUS  TENUIS.  See  Calamus,  Canes, 
CALAMUS  VERUS.See  Canes,  Dragon's 

Blood. 
CALAMUS  VIMINALIS. 
The  fruit. 

6et-ka-pual,  Duk.  I  Pernpum  pTiUmn,  Tam. 

Vetra,  Sans.  |  £etta  pundoo,        Trl. 

It  grows  in  the  woods  and  its  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  common  people. — Ainsiiff  p. 231, 

CALANDRELLA  BUACHYDACTYLA. 
Tant.     a  bird  of  India  and  Abyssinia.  See 

CALANTIGA  ob  ALLANG  TEEGA 
ISLES.  Near  Strait  Duryan  in  lat.  0^  29' 
to  0°  31  i'  S.,  long.  104^  5'  E. ;  bearing  nearly 

N.  W.  byW.  {Tom?\xloYsirt\Q,—Borsburgh, 
See  Tanjong  Basso. 

CALAPA.  Malat.  Cocoa-nut  Palm.  From 
this  is  derived  the  old  word  of  CaJaper,  still 
usual  amongst  sailors. 

CALANUS,  a  brahman  who  accompanied 
Alexander  into  Western  Asia,  he  was  an  old 
man  upwards  of  80.  He  went  along  with 
Alexander  through  Gedrosia,  the  modern 
Mekran.  But,  at  Pasargada,  in  Persia,  he 
fell  sick  and  ended  his  life  by  burning  him- 
self on  a  pile.  According  to  Plutarch  his 
irue  name  was  Sphones.      Cal,  Hev. 

CALASTRY,  in  long.  79M8' E„  ond  lat 
13°  45'  N.,the  priucipal  town  of  ahindu  chief 
known  as  the  Rajah  of  Calastry. 

CALAYAN,  one  of  the  Five  Islands.  See 
Babuyan. 

CALAZIRA,  HiKD-     Fennel  Seed. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR.  Eno.  Safed  Surma, 
Hind.  The  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  Calc. 
spar,  Iceland  spar.  Satin  spar,  Chnlk,  Rock- 
Milk,  Calcareous  Tufa,  Stalactites,  Stahigmite 
Limesti>ne,  Oolite,  Pisoi  ite,  Argentine,  F<«n  tain - 
bleau  Limedtone»  white  and  clouded  Marbles, 
Statuary  Marble,  compact  Limestone,  Stink- 
stone,  Anthraconite,  Plumbo  Calcite,  Mineral 
Agaric.  This  mineral  is  used  in  India  medici- 
nally, and  they  call  it  white  antimony,  pro- 
bably from  its  rhombohedral  fracture  resem- 
bling that  of  galena,  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  lieu  of  antimony;  and  natives  use  this 
also  for  the  eyes,  just  as  they  do  sulphide 
of  antimony.  It  is  found  all  over  India  in 
one  form  or  other.  At  Sankerydroog,  25  miles 
S.  W.  of  Salem,  a  great  quantity  is  burnt 
and  sent  to  Salem  and  other  parts  for  eating 
with  betel,  as  betel-eaters  hold  it  in  esteem. 
It  requires  a  much  greater  heat  to  bum  it 
than  the  ordinary  kinds  of  limestone,  and  is 
generally  burnt  in  small  circular  kilns  with 
a  jangle  shmb  which  burns  with  a  great 
heat.  When  burnt  it  is  much  whiter  than 
I  the  iisoftl  chnnam,  takes  a  most  beautifizl 
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polish,   and  is  much  used  for  the  last  coat 
of  plaster  Id  houses,  &c.,  giving  the  appear- 
ance   of  the  whitest  marhle  when  polished. 
CALCIS  CARBONAS.     Chalk. 


Valaiti  Chuna 
Karrimattiy  Hind. 

Calcis  Carbonas,  Lat. 
Kapur  logria,       Malay. 
Gil  Safed,  Pkrs. 

Simi  Cbunambu,  Tam. 


KUb,  Ab. 

H'toung  h'pya,      Burm. 
Carbonate  of  Lime  Eno. 
Chalk,  ,, 

Craie,  Ffi. 

Carbonate  do  Chauz  „ 
Koblenaaurer  kalk,  Gbb. 

Chalk  is  only  an  article  of  import  into 
India.  The  Hindustani,  Malay  and  Tamil 
names  describe  it  as  foreign  lime.  It  is  used 
in  households,  but  the  bones  of  vertebrata^  a 
large  part  of  the  shells  of  testaceous  Mollusca, 
of  Crustacea,  Coralst  Oyster-shells,  Crab's- 
claws.  Crab's  eyes,  as  they  are  called,  are  all 
employed  in  medicine^  as  also  the  lapis  judfli- 
CU9,  which  is  the  spine  of  fossil  Echinus,  all 
consist  of  pure  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with  some 
animal  matter  intimately  intermixed,  and  are 
used  in  Eastern  countries  medicinally. — Roylt, 

CALCISP0N6IA.     See  HalispongU. 

CALCIUM.     Ljlt.  Quick-Urae. 

CALCULUS  CYSTICUS. 

Hijr-ul-baokir,      Ar.       I  Gauzereh,  Pbbs. 

Gairun,  Dvk.     I  Gorochaoa,  Saks. 

Biliary  CalcaluB    Eno.     |  Eoroshanam,      Tah. 

Biliary  concretions  occasionally  found  in  the 
gall  bladders  of  horned  cattle  in  India. 
They  are  generally  contained  in  a  little  bag, 
which  holds  two  or  three  small  calculi,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  tamarind  stone,  or  one 
large  one>  as  big  as  a  marble.  They  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  considered  by 
native  practitioners  as  highly  valuable  in 
certain  indispositions  of  young  children, 
owing  to  their  cordial  and  s^exipharmic  qua- 
lities. A  piece  about  the  bigness  of  a  mus- 
tard seed,  is  commonly  given  for  a  dose  to  a 
babe  of  two  months  old,  in  conjunction  with 
an  infusion  of  Womum  or  Siragum.  This 
substance  is  also  used  together  with  Ka- 
dukai  and  Machakai,  in  preparing  a  mixture 
for  cleansing  the  inside  of  the  mouths  of  new- 
born infants.  The  Yyteans  prescribe  a  solu- 
tion of  it  in  warm  ghee,  to  be  poured  up  the 
nose  in  cases  of  nervous  head-ache,  and  they 
administer  it  too  in  Doshum  (Typhus  Fever), 
made  into  a  draught  with  women's  milk. — 
Ain9.  Mat,  Med,  page  85.    See  Bezoar. 

CALCUTTA,  in  lat.  22°  33',  long.  88°  20'-6; 
at  the  cistern  of  the  barometer  at  the  Survey- 
or Generars  Office,  is  18  feet  Q.  T.  S.  above 
the  sea.  It  is  the  Capital  of  British  India, 
built  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  theHooghly 
rivar.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  has  a  mint, 
a  cathedral,  a  governor's  house,  a  fortress, 
a  town-hall,  great  hospitals,  schools  and  col- 
leges, a  botanical  garden,  custom  office,  high 
court,  and  public  monuments  to  Sir  David 
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Ouchterlony,  and  Warren  Hastings  and  othen. 
Calcutta,  Sans.;  is  from  Kalika,  (Kalee)  and 
" Hi**  to  move,  and  it  was  the  first  conoessioi 
to  the  British  in  that  part  of  India.  It  wis, 
when  they  obtained  it,  only  a  miserable  viUagi 
known  as  Kalee  Ghat,  of  which  some  believf 
its  present  name  is  a  corruption.  It  is  now 
supposed  to  have  400,000  inhabitants  at  least 
It  is  about  80  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Beo^ 
On  the  18th  June  1756,  it  was  taken  by 
SurHJ-ud-Dowlah.  Messrs.  Drake  and  Minchin 
made  their  escape  along  with  the  women  and 
children,  but  Mr.  Holwell  held  out  for  48 
hours  longer,  and  he  and  146  of  the  people 
were  imprisoned  in  a  small  guard  room,  about 
20  feet  square,  and  on  the  following  momii^ 
only  23  issued  alive.  The  Guard-room  ms 
thenceforward  known  as  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.  The  Treaty  of  Calcutta  was  agreed 
to  on  the  9th  February  1757.  Calcutta,  in 
1853,  had  416,000  inhabitants.  Its  Munici- 
pality exercises  jurisdiction  over  seven  aqaan 
miles.  The  Mahratta  Ditch,  around  Calcutt[^ 
was  excavated  by  the  British  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  as  a  protection  againat  Mah- 
ratta inroads.  In  Mr.  Strachey's  Minute  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Calcutta,  it  ia  stated 
that  five  thousand  human  corpses  had  been 
annually  thrown  into  the  Hooghly  at  Calcatta 
Calcutta  has  been  the  nurse  of  many  able 
statesmen,  learned  men,  and  philosophers— 
Warren  Hastings,  Sir  John  Shore,  Sir  WiUJam 
Jones,  Dr.  John  Borthwick  Gilchrist,  Dr. 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Dr.  Francis  Baifooc, 
Dr.  N.  Wallich,  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Lord 
Dalhousie,  and  Lord  Canning,  Mr.  Carey, 
and  Mr.  Marshmau. 

CALDECOTT,  JOHN,  Astronomer,  Trt- 
vandrum,  wrote  a  description  of  the  obaet- 
vatory  built  at  Trevandrum  by  the  Rafah  of 
Travancore,  in  1837,  in  the  Mad.  Lit.  T^asa 
1839,  vol.  VL  56,  and  Horary  meteorological 
observations  ac  Trevandrum  iu  the  aaae 
journal. 

CALDANI,  a  body  of  christians  in  Kur- 
distan, who  use  the  Syrian  language  in  tbtk 
liturgy.— i>6  Bode. 

CALDERA  BUSH,  Eno. 

Pandanus  odorotissimus.     Linn^ 

Screw  Pine,  Ekq.      j  Mogili.  Tj 

TaUpi,  Tax.      | 

This  bush  was  brought  into  India  from 
Mauritius.     It  is  valuable  for  makings 
matting ;  the  leaves  also  contain  fibres 
are  applied  to  many  useful  purposeB  : 
droops  from  the  stem  are  a  mass  of  tolei 
fine  fibres :  and  the  ends  beaten  out  are 
by  plasterers  for  brushes  :  the  fibre  is 
for  lines  and  cordage,  and  the  plant 
makes  good  fences  near  the  sea,  but  it 
becomes  straggling. — Mhode,  MSS, 
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CALDERITE,  a  sillco-iron  and  mangaDese 
rock,  first  described  by  Mr.  Piddington, 

CALDOORTY,  in  Travancore,  700  feet 
above  theaea,  with  a  rain-fall  of  160  to  200 
inebes.   Tea  is  grown  there. 

CALDWELL,  The  Reverend  Dr.  R, 
daring  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  a 
missionary  for  Christianity  in  the  south  of 
peDinsuIar  India.  Author  of  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  and 
OD  the  Shanar  race. 
CALEDONIANS.  See  Polyandry,  p.  107. 
CALEE  KUSTOOREB.  Hind.  Hibiscus 
abelmoschus. 

CALEMBERL  Sing.  Coromandel  or  cala- 
mander  wood. 

CALENDAR  of  the  Chaldseans  was  seen 
by  CaUistbenes,  the  favourite  of  Alexander. 
It  commenced  B.  C.  2234.  The  Chinese 
calendar  was  reformed  under  the  Han  dynasty 
B.  C.  1991.  Nations  have  adopted  different 
divisions  of  time,  and  no  uniform  calendar  has 
been  general  throughout  the  world,  from  which 
history  has  presented  difficulties  and  contra- 
dictions. 


montb  Calend,  from  a  word  which  signified 
**calUd,**  because  the  Pontifis,  on  those  days, 
called  the  people  together,  to  apprize  them 
of  the  days  of  festival  in  that  month.  Hence 
we  derive  the  name  of  Calendar. 

The  Roman  Calendar,   which  has,  in  great 
part,  heen  adopted  by  almost  all  nations,  is 
stated  to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus, 
the    founder    of    Rome.     He  divided  the 
year  into  ten   months  only, — Mars,  Aprilis, 
lAaiiis,  Junius,  Quintilis^  (afterwards  called 
Jnlius),  Seztilis,  (afterwards  called  Augustus). 
September,  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Mars^  Mains,    Quintilis,  and  October 
contained    31    days,  and  each  of  the    six 
other  months  30  days,  so  that  the  ten  months 
comprised  304  days.     The  year  of  Romulus 
was,  therefore,  of  50  dnys  less  duration  than 
the  lunar  year,  and  of  61  days  less  than  the 
■olar  year,  and  its  commencement,  of  course, 
did  not   correspond  with  any  fixed   season. 
Numa  Pompilius  corfected  this  calendar,  by 
adding  two  months,  Januanus  and  Februa- 
rias,  which  he  placed  before  Mars.   Julius 
Cesar  consulted  the  astronomers  of  his  time, 
md  fixed  the  solar  year  as  365  days  6  hours, 
sompriaiDg,  as  they  thought,  the  period  from 
me  vernal  equinox  to  another.  The  six  hours 
rere  set  aside,  and  at   the  end  of  four  years 
brming  a  day,  the  fourth  year  was  made  to 
lODsist  of  366  days.     The  day  thus  added, 
n«  called  intercalary,  and  was  added  to  the 
bonth  of  February,  by  doubling  the  24th  of 
kat   month,   or  according  to   their  way  of 
«ckoning,  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March. 
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Hence  the  year  was  called  bissextile.    This 
almost  perfect  arrangement,  which  was  deno- 
minated the  Julian  stylOf  prevailed  generally 
throughout  the  christian  world,  till  the  time 
of  Pope  Qregory  XIII.    The  Calendar  of 
Julius  Cssar  was  defective  in  this  particular, 
that  the  solar  year,  consisting  of  365  days  5 
hours  and  49  minutes,and  not  of  366  days  6 
hours,  as  was  supposed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Cessar,  there  was  a  difiference  between  the  ap- 
parent year  and  the  real  year,  of  eleven  mi- 
nutes.    This  difference  at  the  time  of  Qre- 
gory XIII.  had  amounted  to  ten  entire  days, 
the  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  llthinstead 
of  the  21st  of  March,  at  which  period  it  fell 
coiTcctly  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  the  year  325.    To  obviate  this  inconveni- 
ence, Gregory  in  1582  ordained  that  the  15th 
of  October  should  be  counted  instead  of  the 
5th  for  the  future.  The  solar,  i.  e.,  really  the 
sidereal  year  called  the  ''  Shuboor  Sun,"  or 
vulgarly,  the  "  Soor  Sun,'*  that  is  the  year  of 
(Arabic)  months,  was  apparently  introduced 
into  the  Deccan  by  Toghluk  Shah,  between 
A.  C.  1341  and  1344,  and  it  is  still  used 


Tbe  Romans  called  the  first  day  of  each    by  the  Mahrattas  in  all  their  more  important 


documents,  the  dates  being  inserted  in  Arabic 
words  written  in  Hindee  (Mahrattee)  charac- 
ters. "  Fuslee''  or  "  harvest"  year  of  other 
parts  of  India  was  not  introduced  until  the 
reign  of  Akbar  and  Shah  Jehan,  and  they 
mostly  continue  to  this  day  to  be  used  even 
I  by  tbe  British,  in  revenue  accounts. — History 
of  ilie  Sikhs.  Captain  CunHingham,  p.  34. 
Bunsen,  ii.  402,  442.     T.  of  Ind.  Cat. 

CALENDERING,  Mora,  Tel,  a  term  said 
to  be  corrupted  from  cylindering,  cotton  or 
linen  goods  being  passed  between  cylinders 
or  rollers,  and  made  of  a  level  and  uniform 
surface.  In  India,  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  produced  by  calendering  is  given  to 
goods,  particularly  to  such  cluntzes  as  were 
intended  for  tbe  Persian  market,  by  beating 
them  and  then  rubbing  them  on  a  board  with 
a  shell  slightly  waxed.  The  texture  is  no 
doubt  injured  by  it.  The  coarse  cloths  for- 
merly largely  exported  were  beaten  with  a 
heavy  block  on  a  log  of  wood  before  being 
made  up  in  bales. — Rhode,  MSS. 

CALENDULA    OFFICINALIS,     Link., 
Htat-Ta-ya,  BuRir, 

CALF.  Enq. 
Basava,  Hihd.  |  Nandi,  HiNO. 

The  brazen  calf,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
an  object  of  worship  by  the  Hebrews,  is  still 
worshipped  by  hindus  in  India.  It  is 
rarely  if  ever  of  wood,  is  often  of  brass, 
but  oftener  of  stone.  Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that 
the  infant  Bappa,  son  of  Nagadit,  when  only 
three  years  old,  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress 
of  Bhandero,  where  he  was  protected  by  a 
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Bhil  o!  Tada  descent.  Thence  he  was  removed 
for  greater  secarity  to  the  wilds  of  Parassor. 
Within  its  impervious  recesses  rose  the  three- 
peaked  (tri-cuta)  mountaio,  at  whose  base 
was  the  town  of  Nagindra,  the  abode  of  brah- 
mins, who  performed  the  rites  oF  the  '  great 
god.'  In  this  retreat  passed  the  early  years 
of  Bappa^ wandering  throngh  these  A  Ipine  val- 
lies,amidst  the  groves  of  Bal,  and  the  shrines 
of  the  brazen  calf.  The  most  antique  temples 
are  to  be  seen  in  these  spots — within  the  dark 
gorge  of  the  mountain,  or  on  its  rugged  sum- 
mit^— in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  at  the 
sources  of  streams,  where  sites  of  seclusion, 
beauty,  and  sublimity  alternately  exalt  the 
mind's  devotion.  In  these  regions  the  creative 
power  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and 
at  one  time  the  sole  object  of  adoration,  whose 
symbols,  the  serpent* wreathed  phallus  (lin- 
gam),  and  its  companion,  the  bull,  were  held 
sacred  even  by  the  'children  of  the  forest.' 
In  these  silent  retreats  Mahadeva  continued 
to  rule  triumphant,  and  the  most  brilliant 
festivities  of  Oodipoor  were  those  where  his 
rites  were  celebrated  in  the  nine  days  sacred 
to  him,  when  the  Jain  and  Yaishnava  mix 
with  the  most  zealous  of  his  votaries  :  but  the 
strange  gods  from  the  plains  of  the  Yamuna 
and  Ganges  have  withdrawn  a  portion  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Gehlote  from  their  patron  divinity 
Eklinga,  whose  dewan,  or  vicegerent,  is  the 
Kana.  The  temple  of  Eklinga,  situated  in 
one  of  the  narrow  deBles  leading  to  the  capital, 
is  an  immense  structure,  though  more  sump* 
tuous  than  elegant  It  is  built  entirely  of 
white  marble,  most  elaborately  carved  and 
embellished;  but  lying  in  the  route  of  a  bigot- 
ed foe,  it  has  undergone  many  dilspidations. 
The  brazen  bull,  placed  under  his  own  dome, 
facing  the  sanctuary  of  the  phallus,  is  nearly 
of  the  natural  size,  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
It  is  ca»t  (hollow)  of  good  shape,  highly 
polished  and  without  flaw,  except  where  the 
hammer  of  the  Tartar  had  opened  a  passage  in 
the  hollow  flank  in  search  of  treasure.  Amongst 
the  many  temples  where  the  brazen  calf  forms 
part  of  the  establishment  of  Hal- Cesar,  there 
is  one  sacred  to  Nanda  alone,  at  Naen  in  the 
valley.  This  lordly  bull  has  his  shrine  attend- 
ed as  devoutly  as  was  that  of  Apis  at  Memphis; 
nor  will  Eklinga  yield  to  his  brother  Scrapie. 
The  changes  of  position  of  the  Apis  at  Naen 
are  received  as  indications  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  seasons,  though  it  is  not  apparent  bow 
such  are  contrived.  There  are  perhaps  in  India 
millions  of  the  idol  Nandi,  the  bull  or  calf,  the 
Vahan  of  Siva,  and  it  is  always  placed  in  a 
seated  posture  looking  towards  the  lingum. — 
Tod:s  Uajasihan,  Vol  /.,  p.  222.     See  Bull. 

CALF-GRASS.     Commelyna  communis. 

CALI,  in  hinduism,  the  expected  10th  in- 
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CALICO. 

carnation  of  Vishnu  in  the  shape  of  a  vbib 
horse  with  a  human  head.    See  KhU. 

CALI,  several  riTers  have  this  namemlDdk 
The  fall  of  the  Cali  Sind  through  the  rocb 
at  Gagrown  and  the  Parbntti  (Googul)  are  i«l 
worthy  of  a  ym%.—Tod:$  BajaOhan,  VoL  I 
p.  16. 

CALICHTKAI  YENNAL  Tam.  Bondnc 
nut  oil— Oil  of  Caesalpinia  bonducella. 
CALICO.    Eno. 


Eattan. 

Ban. 

Katoen. 

DUT. 

Toile  de  coton. 

Fa. 

Cot6n. 

ft 

Kattun. 

Qbr. 

KaprH. 

Hind. 

8afed  Kapra. 

n 

Bombagina. 

It. 

Tela  di  pint&i 

9  9 

Tela.. 

>» 

Eayin. 

Maui 

Kayin-EapM. 

n 

Chaelwani 

Pin. 

Bawelnika. 

Pol 

Pono  de  Algodfto.¥oB. 

Wuboika. 

BUSL 

Tela  de  Algodon.  Sp. 

Cattnn. 

Sw. 

Tnni. 

Tam. 

Gud*da. 

Til 

mockj 


Cotton  cloth,  originally  mannfactared  it 
Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  stiil 
largely  made  in  India,  but  the  bulk  of  t^ 
used  is  brought  from  Britain.  Arriac,  (i< 
539)  speaks  of  the  beautiful  white  liiwDt 
of  India,  probably  the  same  with  the  modeni 
calicoes.  These  formed,  as  they  do  at  pn* 
sent,  a  great  part  of  the  people's  clotluD$ 
The  art  of  Calico-printing  is  one  which  v4 
common  to  the  Egyptians  and  Indians,  nij 
is  still  largely  practised  by  the  latter, 
with  a  skill  which  in  1851  produced 
to  be  admired,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
ductious  of  the  world,  and  after  so  many 
tempts  have  been  made  to  improve  an 
certainly  imported  from  the  East.  PUdj 
acquainted  with  the  wonderful  art  by  w 
cloths,  though  immersed  in  a  heated  dy 
liquor  of  one  uniform  colour,  came  oat 
with  different  colours,  which  afterwards 
not  be  discharged  by  washing.  The 
of  India  were  found  practising  the  art 
Qrst  visited  by  Europeans.  They  apply 
mordauMts  both  by  pencils  and  by  engrav 
blocks,  though  it  has  been  said  that  the 
mer  method  was  the  only  one  emplo; 
Blocks  are  however  used  throughout  I 
but  silk  handkerchiefs,  some  exhibited  by 
Warrington  to  show  the  diiferent  stage 
dyeing  as  practised  in  India,  had  the 
where  the  round  spots  were  to  be,  tied 
with  thread  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by 
dyeliquors.  The  cloth-printers  at  Dacca  si 
the  figures  on  cloth  which  is  to  be  embroil 
ed.  The  stamps  are  formed  of  small  blocks 
kantul  (Artocarpus)  wood,  with  the 
carved  in  relief.  The  colouring  matter  is 
red  earth  imported  from  Bombay,  pro 
the  so-called  "Indian  earth,"  from  the 
sian  Qulfl  Though  the  art  is  now  pra 
to  much  perfection  in  Britain,  the  I 
patterns  still  retain  their  own 
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tieB  and  oommand  a  erowd  of  admirers.  This  ia 
no  doabt  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
knowledge  which  they  have  of  the  effect  of 
colours,  and  the  proportions  which  they  pre- 
serve between  the  ground   and  the  pattern 
by  which  a  good  effect  is  procured  both  at  a 
distance  and  on  a  near  inspection.     Printing 
in  gold  and  in  silver  is  a  branch  of  the  art 
which  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
India,  as  well  upon  thick  calico  as  upon  fine 
mualin.    The  size  which  is  used  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  in  the  Burmese  territory  the  juice 
of  a  plant  is  used,  which,  no  doubt,  contains 
ciOQtcfaouc    in    a  state  of    solution. — RoyU 
Aru  ds€.  oflndia^  p,  483.  Pennant's  Hindoo- 
tian,  VoL  1,  p.  132.  McGuUocKi  Gommercud 
Dictionary)  p.  215, 
CALIAN.    See  Kalian. 

CALICOIL,  the  stronghold  of  the  rajah  of 
the  Kollari  race,  now  ruled  by  the  Pudda- 
cottah  rajab.     See  Kollari. 

CALICUT,  a  town  on  the  Malabar  coast 

in  lat.    ir    154'  ^-^    l«»g-    7^°    ^'^i'   ^' 
It  is   not  visible  from  the  ocean,  the  only 
building  to  be  seen  being  a  tall  white  lighthouse. 
Thick  groves  of  cocoanut  trees  line  the  shore, 
and  are  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of  sand, 
while  undulating  green  hills  rise  up  behind 
and  a  background  of  mountains  is  often  hid- 
den by  banks  of  clouds.    The  name  is  from 
Colicodn,  a  cock  crowing,  as  Cheruman  Permal 
gave  his  sword  and  all  the    land    within 
cockcrow  of  a  small  temple  to  the  Zamorin,  or 
Bajah  of  Calicut,  who  attained  considerable 
power  in  the  15th  century,  but  in  the  early 
wars  of  tbePortuguese,  the  British  and  the  ma- 
homedaus  of  Mysore,  that  high  place  was  lost ; 
Tippoo  Sultan  destroyed  its  flourishing  trade, 
expelled  from  the  country  the  merchants  and 
Motors  of  the    foreign  commercial  houses  ; 
caused  all  the  cocoanut  and  sandal  trees  to 
be  cut  down,  and  ordered  the   pepper  plants 
in    the     vehole    surrounding     district      to 
be  torn  up   and  hacked   to  pieces  because 
these  plants,  ashe  said,  brought  riches  to  the 
Europeans  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  war 
igainstthe  Indians.     Besides  cocoanut  pro- 
ducts, Coffee,    Pepper,   Cardamoms,  Ginger, 
Cocculus  Indious,  Gingelly  seed.  Turmeric, 
iiTOwroot^   Croton    Seeds,    and    Terra  Ja- 
ponica  form   articles    of  export.     There  are 
many  of  the  Tiar  and  Moplah  race  in  the 
Calicut  district.    Calicut  was  the  first  port 
It  which  Yaaco  de  Gama  arrived.     It  was 
mbseqnently   visited  in  1494  by  Pedro  da 
Bovilham. —  Horsburgh.    Bartolomeo's  Voyage 
k»    the   EoBt     Indies.     See    Tiar,   Moplah, 
Hicolo-di-Conti. 

CALICUT  MANCHE.  A  trading  ship  of 
Ike  western  coast  of  India.    See  Boat, 
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CALIF  AH.  A  ruler^  a  vicegerent.  See 
Calif,  Khalifah, 

CALIFORNIA.    See  Tree. 

CALIMEBE,  a  Cape  or  promontory  in  the 
district  of  Tanjore. 

CALI-NADI,  the  boundary  between  Delhi 
and  Canouj  was  the  Cali-nadi,  or  "  black 
stream;"  the  Calindi  of  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers.  Dehli  claimed  supremacy  over  all  the 
countries  westward  to  the  Indus. — Tcd^s 
Rajasthart,  Vol,  II,  p,  9. 

CALINGA,  an  ancient  kingdom  on  the  east-^ 
em  Coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  at  its 
upper  end.  The  dynasty  ruled  at  Rajahmundry 
and  in  the  Northern  Circars.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  a  country  abounding  with  creeks  ; 
the  town  of  Kalingapatam  alone  remains  to 
indicate  the  rule  of  that  dynasty,  but  the 
Kling  or  Kalen  of  Barmah  and  the  hindu  re« 
ligion  of  the  Javanese,  seem  to  have  come 
from  them.     See  Ealinga  ;  Ejishna,  p.  546. 

CALINGAPATAM,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
district  of  Ganjam,  in  long.  84"*  15'  E.  and 
Lat  18°14'  N. 

CALINGULA.  Tam.  Chadr.  Hind.  A  sluice, 
a  weir^  or  waterway  constructed  in  the  bunds  oe 
dams  of  tanks  to  permit  the  escape  of  surplus 
water  and  thus  guard  against  the  accumu- 
lating waters  overflowing  the  softer  parts 
of  the  dam. 

CALIF,from  the  Arabic  ''Ehalif ah,"  a  vicege- 
rent,  was  the  title  asstmied  by  the  mahome- 
dan  rulers  at  Bagdad,  of  whom  the  first  after 
Mahomed  were  Umar,  Ababakar  and  All.  tinder 
the  Abbas  dynasty,  they  attained  to  great 
power.  In  Central  Asia,  the  sultan  at  Con* 
stautinople  is,  even  now,  universally  called  the 
Caliph  of  Rome. 

Caliph  Mamun,  in  A.  D.  814,  caused  a 
degree  of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  measured. 
This  was  done  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia,  between  Palmyra  and  the  EuphrateSj 
by  which  56*66  miles  were  fixed  as  the  equi- 
valent of  a  degree  of  the  heaven's  circumfer- 
ence. Caliph  Mamun,  son  of  Harun  ur  Rashid, 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  pyranuds.  Later, 
Salah-ud-din,  the  Saladin  of  Europeans,  used 
their  casings,  at  leasts  as  stone  quarries. 
Caliph  Umar  was  the  second  caliph  insuo- 
cession  to  Mahomed.  His  time  was  a  period 
of  great. extension  of  mahomedanism.  The 
battle  of  Kadesia  was  fought  and  won  by 
his  general  Saad,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Persian  empire  of  the  Parsi.  He  imposed  the 
khiraj  ou  Syria,  and  died  and  was  buried  at 
Jerusalem  where  his  tomb  still  is.  Bjornstfer" 
na's  British  Empire  in  the  JSast,  p.  97. 
Bunsen  ii.  150.  See  Caliph,  Elhalif,  KluJifabj 
Kadesia,  Khiraj. 

CALISAYA.     See  Cinchona. 
CALLAM  onCOLONQ  STBAIT,  is  form- 
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CALIGONUM  POLYGONOIDES. 

ed  by  Palo  Callamand  its  contiguous  islands, 
and  on  the  east  side  by  the  mainland  and 
Pulo  Loomat — Uorsburgh, 

CALLEE  KUSTOOREE.  Bbng.  Hub- 
ool-mooshk.  Abelmosohus  moschatus. 

CALLICARPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  or- 
der Yerbenacese. 

CALLICARPA  AMERICANA.  Lam.  Syn. 
of  Callicarpa  lanata. 

CALLICARPA  ARBOREa,  Roxb.  A  small 
tree  of  Nepaul,  Kemaon,  Oude,  the  Morung 
mountains,  Goalpara,  Chjttagong  and  Moul- 
mein.     Wood  not  known.^  Fot^/. 

CALLICARPA  CANA.  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Gf^carpa  lanata.  Roxl, 

CALLICARPA  INCANA,  Roxb. 


Pattharman, 

B'a-pattra, 

Bannu, 


Jh. 
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Sumali, 

Bentiiur, 

Drofis 


yt 


Gallieaffa  eana,  Linn» 

tomentosa,  Lam, 
AmericaDa,  Lour. 


ft 


Massandari,  Benq. 

Aroosha  fibre  ofChitagong 
Ba«tra,  Hind. 


Tondi ; 
Teremm, 
Kat  Komul, 


Maleal. 


ft 


Tax. 


This  plant  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Royle, 
for  Its  fibre.  O'Shaughnessy  says  it  is  bitterish 

o'l^^'^^o?  ^^^^^^^'    ^oy^  ^ih.  PlanU,  p. 
310.  O  Shaughnessy,  p.  456. 

CALLICARPA  TOMENTOSA.  Lam.  Syn. 
of  Calhcarpa  lanata. 

CALLICHROA  PLATYGLOSSA.  A  bor- 
der flower,  yellow  with  a  broad  ray,  it  seldom 
exceeds  a  foot  in  height— RiddelL 

CALLINTCUS,  a  surname  of  the  second 
Seleucus  B.  C.  246,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Syrian  rulers,  after  Alexander.  See  Greeks  of 
Asia. 

CALLISTHENES,  as  the  friend  of  Alex- 
ander  was  permitted  access  to  the  Babylonish 
records.    See  Babylon.— Calendar 

CALLIGONUMPOLYGONGIDES.  Linn. 


BalaDja  Trana-Indus, 
Berwaja      „      „ 
Phok  or  Phog^GiB-IndiUk 


Phogally,      Flowers, 
Timi,  E9ot, 


The  shoots  of  this  moderately  sized  shrub 
are  greedily  eaten  by  goats  and  camels,  the 
wood  IS  used  as  fuel,  and  in  Bikanir  the 
twigs  are  much  used  for  huts  and  for  linings 
of  Bhidlow  wells.  In  the  Cis  Sutlej  and  South- 
•rn  Pttnjab,the  fallen  flowers, are  used  as  large- 
ly  as  m  MozaflFargurh  for  food  they  are  made 
into  bread,  or  are  cooked  with  ghi  and  eaten 
as  a  relish.  Jh.  J.  Z.  Steipart. 
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Chea 
Bav. 


Grows  in  the  Panjab.— J.  Z.  Stewart,  jr.  Z). 
CALLICARPA  LANATA.  Linn.  Roxb. 


CALCENAS  NIC0BARICU8. 

CALI SIND.  This  river  comes  from  BingD^ 
and  its  petty  branch,  the  Sodwia  froB 
RaghoO'ghur.  There  are  four  rivers  inlndit 
called  Sind:  first  the  Sinde  or  Indus;  the  littii 
Sinde  ;  the  Cali  Sinde,  or  '<  black  river;"  aai 
the  Sinde  rising  at  Latoti,  on  the  piaUu 
west  and  above  Seronge. 

CALIYUGA.    SeeYuga. 

CALLA  AROMATICA  Roxb.  HonB- 
onema  aromatica. — Schoti. 

CALLAGOUK  ISLAND,  lat.  15*»34.12 
N.,  long.  97""  38'  in  the  opening  of  the  golf  q( 
Martaban,  is  a  small  granite  islandrisiiig  aboat 
150  feet  above  the  sea  with  few  trees  and  witii 
a  small  skirting  shore,  with  indenting  Uj, 
in  which  mangroves  grow.  It  has  also  tin 
name  of  Curlew  island :  when  we  viaited  it  it 
1863,  it  had  only  as  inhabitants,  the  laboar- 
ers  quarrying  stones  for  the  lighthouse  at  Ope 
Negrais. 

CALLISTEPHUS  CHINENSI&  Cia 
D.  c.  Syn.  of  Aster  chinensia.  Chinese  Stir. 
This  is  very  commou  in  A j  mere  gaidfloa 
Several  species  are  named  by  Yoigt  as  having 
been  grown  near  Calcutta.  GenL  Med.  Tcp^ 
page  206. 

CALLITRIS  QUADRIVALVIS.  Ym\ 
or  jointed  Arbor  vit»,  produces  the  junipe 
resin  or  sandarach  of  commerce. 

CaLLIOPSIS,  a  genus  of  flowering  phmis^ 
esteemed  iu  India.  In  sowing,  dig  and  pulver- 
ise 18  inches  deep,  give  abundance  of  maom^ 
Water  before  sowing  ;  sow  thinly  and  prco^ 
and  cover  with  fine  sand.     Ridden. 

CALLY-MOLIAN.    Tam.     Stapelia    vii- 

gata. 

CALMAGROSTIS  KARKA.    Gmi..Syiu 

of  Amphidonax  karka. 
CALMUC,  See  Kalmuk ;  Kalkaa 
CALNAH,  in  long.  88^  24'  E.,   and  ki. 

25^  29'  N. 

CALNEH,  an  ancient  town,  on  the  site  of 
which  it  is  supposed  that  C'tesiphon  was  bailL, 
See  Kesra.  Kalneh.  C'tesiphon. 

CALODIUM         CGCHIN-CHINENJ 
Lour.  Syn  of  Cassyta  filiformis.     Linn. 

CALOEE.  Sumatran.  Rheea :  China  Gi 
Boehmeria  nivea. 

CALCENAS  NICOBARICUS.  The  .,„ 
bar  Pigeon.  It  is  of  great  size  and  splendour 
its  appearance  and  habits  exhibit  a  near  i 
proach  to  the   gallinaceous  birds.    It  Iii 
chiefly  on  the  ground,  runs  with  great  si 
ness,  and  flies  up  into  a  tree   when  distiu 
Its  nest  is  of  the  rude  platform  constnw 
usual  among  the  pigeon  family;  one  of  t 
was  built  in  a  tree  about  ten  feet  from  . 
ground  and  contained  a  single  white  egg* 
Macgillivray'g  Voyage,  Vol  I,  p.  244. 
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CALOPHYLLUM. 


CALOPHYLLUM  ANGUSTIFOLITJM. 


CALOMEL,  a  chloride  of  mercury  used  in 
medicine  by  European  and  native  medical 
praetitionen.  It  is  known  in  India  as  Ras- 
kapor,  bat  is  rarely  free  from  soluble  cor- 
rosive sublimate^  which  is   often  present  in 


dicinal  use. — PotoelL 

CALONYCTION  QRANDIFLORUii,  Choisy. 

Syn. 
Convolvulus  grandiflorus,  Linn. 
Convolvulus  latiflorus,  Desrotus, 
Iponuea  latiflora,  Rom.  <k  Schuli, 

Moon  flower,         Ekq.  Naga-mugbati,    Tah. 

Hundavalli,  Malbal.      Vuladambu,  ,, 

Naga-rama-katti  Tbl. 

This  beautiful  creeper  was  introduced  into 
the  Ea.9t  from  the  West  Indies.  Its  large 
pure  white  blossoms  open  at  sunset  and  fade 
at  daylight  Its  seeds,  when  young,  are  eaten. 

CaLONYCTION  ROXBHRGHII,  G.  Don. 

Syn. 
Ipom»a  grandiflora^  Boxb,,  Rheede, 


Ohants  of  Peninsular  India,  Its  wood  is 
much  used  in  house,  and  to  some  extent  in 
ship,  building.  Oalophyllum  angustifolium 
grows  in  Penang.  C.  Blumii,  Wight,  in  Java- 
C.  Barmanni  in  Ceylon.  C.  decipiens  in  Tra- 


poisonous  proportions,  unfitting  such  for  me-   vancore.  C.  longifolium  in  Bombay.  0.  Moonii 


Kway-ka-zwon  a 
phyoo, 


Chandnee,  Hind* 

Panditi  Yankaia,    Tbl. 


BURH. 

This  large  flowered  species  of  Ipomea,  whose 
aiowy  blossoms  open  at  sunset  and  shut  at 
layiight,  is  sometimes  seen  carried  over  ar- 
Knn  and  pandals  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast. 
It  is 

"  the  white  moon-flower  such  as  shows 

On  Serendib*B  high  crags  to  those 
Who  near  the  isle  at  evening  sail 
Scenting  her  clove  trees  in  the  gale." — Maton, 

CALONYCTION  SPECIOSUM,  Choisy. 

Syn. 
Ipomaea  bona  nox.  Linn,  Munda  Valli  v<in 
Ihetde. 

This  species  also  with  the  same  English 
lame  is  seen  in  European  gardens  in 
!*e2ia88eiim. — Mason, 

CALOOWELL.    Singh.  Benjamin. 

CALOPHYLLUM  (from  "Kalos»'  beauti- 
^  and  **  phuUon"  a  leaf),  a  genus  of  plants 
ilonging  to  the  natural  order  Gkrciniaceae. 

angustifolium,  inopyllum  and  tacamahaca, 
ow    in     S.     £.    Asia.     Several    species 

Sonthem  India  have  not  as  yet  been 
lerminedy  and  possibly  they  may  all  be 
6  or  two  species.  They  furnish  use- 
i  timber;  C.  angustifolium  yielding  the 
ion  spars  of  commerce,  or  one  of  them ; 
il  C.  calaba,  the  East  Indian  Tacamahaca, 
Migh  C.  Inophyllum  is  also  quoted  as  the 
eamabaca  tree.  Yoigt  names  C.  angustifo- 
m,  C.  inopbylluroi  C.  polyanthum  and  C. 
•mahaca.  In  the  Tenasserim  Provinces, 
ne  carpenters  often  use  the  timber  of  a 
nies  of  calophyllum,  which  also  furnishes 
in.  A  species  of  Calophyllum,  Poona 
imm^is  a  large  tree  common  in  the  Western 
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in  Ceylon.  C.  polyanthum,  Wall,  in  the  Khasya 
mountains,  C.  tacamahaca  in  Madagascar  and 
the  Seychelles,  and  C«  tomentosum,  Wight,  in 
Ceylon. —  Yoigt  87,  Mason,  Mclvor. 

CALOPHYLLUM.  Species. 
Oondie.  Mahr. 

Common  on  the  Bombay  coast,  growing 
on  sandy  sheltered  spots  close  to  the  sea  on 
the  coast  south  of  the  Savitree,  north  of 
that  river  it  is  rare.  The  wood  never  rea- 
ches any  size,  and  is  always  crooked.  A  good 
bitter  oil  is  furnished  by  the  seeds. — Dr,  Gtb- 
son, 

CALOPHYLLUM,a  species  of  Tenasserim, 
which  house  carpenters  often  use  as  timber* 
and  the  tree  also  furnishes  spars. 

CALOPHYLLUM.  Species. 
Poonyet.  Burm. 

Firewood  ?  of  British  Burmah.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  39  lbs.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  60  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12 
feet.  It  sells  at  12  annas  per  cubic  foot. — Dr. 
Brandis  CaL  Cat  Ex.  of  1862. 

CALOPHYLLUM,  Species. 
Thu-ra-phe.  Burm, 

A  wood  of  British  Burmah,  (Martaban  ? 
and  Tavoy?)  used  for  carving  images,  occa- 
sionally for  canoes.  A  cubic  foot  of  it  weighs 
57  lbs.  in  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  tbe  first  branch 
is  20  feet)  and  average  girth  measured  at  6 
feet  from  the  ground  is  4  feet. — Dr.  Brandis, 

CALOPHYLLUM,  Species, 
Thura-pee,  Burac. 
A  large  tree,  used  for  masts  and  spars   in 
Martaban. 

CALOPHPLLUM,  Species. 

Turra-phee.  Buru* 
Used  for  masts,  &c.  in  Tavoy.  (These   two 
seem  identical  with  the  above  of  Dr.  Brandis.) 

CALOPHYLLUM  ACUMINATUM. 

Waldombe.  Singh. 
A  tree  of  the  western  parts  of  Ceylon,   the 
timber  of  which   is   used  for   common  house 
building  purposes.     A  cubic  foot  weighs  3d 
lbs.  Il  lasts  20  years. — Mr.  Mendis* 

CALOPHYLLUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM, 
Roxburgh.  This  is  the  Piney  tree  of  Penang, 
where  it  grows.  It  occurs  also  in  Coorg,  My- 
sore, Canara,  and  along  the  ghats,  northwards 
to  Sawnntwarree,  but  rarely  of  any  great  size 
beyond  the  line  of  the  Neelgoond  ghat  It  is 
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CALOPHTLLUM  ANG  DSTIFOUUM. 

a  magnificent  tree  when  growing  in  the  ra- 
Tines  of  the  southern  ghats  of  Canada.  Accord- 
ing  to   Dr.   Gibson  and   Dr.    Cleghom,  the 
Poon  spars  are  obtained  from  this  tree,  but 
the  trees  are  becoming  scarce,  and  are  perhaps 
more   valuable   than  teak.     Dr.   Gibson  says 
that,  to  tbe  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  Poon 
spars  are  furnished  by  Calophylium  angusti- 
folinm,  wbich  is  a  magnificent  tree  in  tbe 
ravines  of  the  southern    ghats.       In   habit 
and  appearance  it  is  totally  distinct   from  C. 
inophyllum.     These  spars  are  found  along  the 
ghats,  from  the  Sawuntwarree   border  south- 
ward, but  rarely  of  any  great  size  till  the  line 
of  the  Neelcond  ghat  is   passed.     At  another 
place  he  says  that  the  Foon  spars  of  the   first 
class  were  not  procurable  in  the  jungles  near- 
est to  the   coast,  and  probably  owing  to  the 
continued  extension  of   cultivation.     It  is  ra- 
ther from  the  inland  forests  of  Canara,  backed 
as  these  are  by  those  of  Coorg  to  the  east, 
that  the  supply  of  Poon  spars  is  principally 
drawn.  On  his  way  from  the  Mysore  border  to 
Sircee,  he  saw,  in  more  than  one  place,  im- 
mense spars  of  Poon  standing  as  trees,  but 
scorched*  burned  up,  and  rendered  useless.  Dr. 
Cleghom  tells  us  that  young  trees,  especially 
such  as  are  in  accessible  places,  are  most  care- 
fully preserved  in  Coorg,  Mysore  and  Canara. 
In  one  case  wfiich  came  within  his  observation, 
several  valuable  spars  were  found  in  a  bridge, 
the  total  estimate  of  which  was  250  Rupees. 
But  Poon  spars;  although  highly  prized  for 
ship    building,    are   ill    suited    for    making 
bridges.     This    incident    he   remarks,  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  officers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public   Works,  Telegraph,  &c., 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  de- 
scription of  timber  available  and  suitable  for 
their  wants.     He  also  mentions  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Coorg  had  received  several  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  Poon  spars  and  other  timber 
at  the  distance  of  at  least  three  miles  from  the 
Soolia  river,  showing  the  scarcity  of  such  wood 
and  the  readiness  of  the  Mangalore  contractors 
to  carry  it  several  miles  tu  the  nearest  water 
carriage.     These  opinions  of  Drs.  Gibson  and 
Gleghorn,  that  the  Poon  spars   of  commerce 
are  obtained  from  the  Calophylium  angusti- 
folium  are  of  great  value.    But  in  1850,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Madras  Central  Committee 
for  the  E^ibition  of  1851,  the  Poon  of  com- 
merce was  supposed  by  Dr.  Wight  to  be  from 
the  Dillenia  pentagyna,  "  Rowaden/*  Tel.,  a 
large  timber  tree.      The    wood  of    Dillenia 
pentagyna  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  strong 
and  very  durable,  even   when  buried  under 
ground,  and  it  is  a  stately  forest  tree,  common 
on  the  face  of  the  W.  Ghats.    It  is  also  a 
native  of  the  Northern  Circars  and  flowers  in 
March  and  April.    The  similarity  of  native 
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CALOPHTLLUM  D£CIPI£NS. 

names  between  this  and  Calophyllnm  inoplijl- 
lum,  led  Dr.  Wight  to  suspect  some  o» 
fusion.  Dr.  Wight  was  satisfied  that  D.  p» 
tagynia  is  the  tree  which  furnishes  the  ?m 
spars,  being  a  tall,  andCalophyllnm  inophyUas 
a  short  stunted  tree.  Dr.  Cleghom  oonnDadi 
the  strict  conserving  of  C.  augastifoliiimiB 
Coorg  and  Canara. — Dra.  Gibion,  Gi(ikm 
and  Wight,  Mr,  Rokd^s  MSS,,  Dr.  Roxbur^ 
Tredgold,  Markham^  p.  452.    See  Poon. 

CALOPHILLUM  APETALUM.  Wiild» 
Syn.  of  Calophylium  spuriuro,  Chii^, 

CALOPHTLLUM  BINTAGOR  IM 
Syn.  of  Calophylium  inopbyllam. 

CALOPHTLLUM  BRACTEATUM.  Trt 
A. great  tree,  grows  in  the  Saffragam  Distrill 
of  Ceylon,  by  the  sides  of  streams  at  nogna 
elevation. — Thw,  Enum,  PI,  Zeyl  7,  p.  51. 1 

CALOPHTLLUM  BRASILIESSE.  SJ| 
Calophylium. 

CALOPHTLLUM  BURMANNI,  Wksb. 
lUust.  I.,  129.  This  tree  grows  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  at  no  gml 
elevation. — Tkw.  En,  PL  Zey,  /.,  p,  52. 

CALOPHTLLUM  CALABA,  Lum. 
Calophylium  spurium,  Ckouy. 
Calophylium  calabioides,  G,  Don, 
Calophylium  apetalum,   WiUd, 
Calophylium  calaba,  Ztnn. 
C.  Wightiana,  WaU. 


OorrukesDee,      SobI 
CheruPioDU.    Tia 


Bubbe  m&ra.  Can. 
CaUbatree,  Emo. 
Tsim  panns,      Malbal. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  western  provineeif 
Ceylon  and  of  Travancore,  and  produces  to 
true  Elast  Indian  Tacamahaca  resin.  It  gn^ 
to  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  iU  timber  is  «■ 
for  bullock  carts,  staves,  cask  headingf  ^ 
house  buildings.  In  Canara  and  Susdi, 
grows  on  tbe  banks  of  rivers  and  b< 
chiefly  above  the  ghats.  The  wood  is  uied 
canoes.  Sir  J.  Uerschel  seems  to  think 
East  Indian  Tacamahaca  to  be  the  produei 
C.  inophyllum,  for  he  says,  specimens 
from  Calophylium  inophyllum,  the 
ca  of  Ceylon,  are  desirable  in  order  to 
pharmacologists  in  accurately  determinuf 
Tacamahaca  of  European  commeroe.— " 
oAer«  Manual  of  Scienii/c  Enquiry^  p, 
Dr,  0*Shaughne$9yy  Mr.  MendU,  Br. . "' 
W.  4b  A.,  p.  103. 

CALOPHTLLUM  CALABIOIDES. 
Syn.  of  Calophyllam  spurium,  Gwiitf* 

CALOPHTLLUM  CUNEIFOLIUtf, 
A  great  tree,  grows  at  an  elevation  of 
to  4000  feet  at  Madamahanewera  in  C 
— Thw,  Enum.  PL  ZeyL  L,  p.  51. 

CALOPHTLLUM  DECIPIENS.    W 
Ic.  128. 
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CALOPHYLLUM  INOPHYLLUM. 


CALOPHYLLUM  TRAPEZIFOLIUM- 


7ar.  a ;  foliis  obovato-oblongis,  basi  rotun- 

datis. 

Var.  P ;  foliis  cordato-orbiculatis. 

Var,  a  grows  in  the  Ambagaxnowa  District; 
Far.  fi  grows  at  Hiaidoon  Corley  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1000  to  2000  ie^L-^Thw,  Enum.  Pi. 
Zeyl  LfP  51. 

CALOPHYLLUM  INOPHYLLUM.  Linn  ; 
RoxB. 

Calopbyllum  bintagor,  |  Balsamaria   inophyl 
Roxb. 

Saltana  ehampa.  Brno. 
PhuDg-nyet.         BuBif. 
WauuL  nun.       Can. 
Undl  DUK. 

AUzaQdrian  Laurel.  End 
Vodi.  HiMD. 

Sarpanka.  „ 

Sttliaoa  Champa  f> 


lum,  Lour, 

Oundi  ?  Mabr. 

Ponna.  Maleal. 

Domba  Oau.  Simoh. 
Dombe.  i, 

PiDoe  maram.  Tam. 

Ponna  chettu.  Tbl. 

Pupnaga     „  „ 
PuDuagamu  „      „ 


The  flower, 


Sorpun  ka  phul.    HmD. 
ftaiu^  Sams. 


Pinne-pu. 
Ponna-pu. 


Tam. 
Tbl. 


The  oil, 


Pinnay  yennai. 
Pinnay  nima. 


Tam. 
Tbl. 


Foon-aeed  OiL       £mg. 
Starpuo  ia  tel        Hind. 
Pinoe-eotte  yennai  Tam« 

'  This  beaatifol  tree,  with  an  appropriate 
same,  grows  in  the  western  part  of  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  employed  for  masts  and  cross  sticks 
af  Yettra  dhonies  and  fishing  boats,  and  poles 
if  bollock  carts.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  40  lbs. 
Dr.  Wight  says,  as  to  Coimbatore,  that  the 
xee  is  rare  at  that  distance  from  the  coast ; 
iie  wood  IS  coarse  grained,  but  very  strong 
ind  durable,  and  on  the  coast  is  used  in  ship 
Miilding.  In  the  alpine  forests,  it  attains  a 
^eat  size  and  furnishes  the  poon  spars  so 
rsltt&ble  for  shipping  ;  so  far  as  he  could 
earn,  there  are  two  or  three  species  of  Calo- 
Ayllom  used  for  the  same  purpose  under  the 
jMieral  name  of  poon.  The  Alexandrian 
Aurei  grows  to  a  considerable  size  on  the 
blabar  Coast,  but  is  a  still  larger  tree  on  the 
ftnd  of  JBalambangan  and  along  the  shores 
\  Banguey  and  Sainpamnangio,  where  it  has 
}/t  tbe  names  of  Falo- Maria  and  Dancawn. 
is  also  common  in  the  Philippine  islands, 

a  tbe  natives  prepare  oil  from  the  fruit 
it    in  the    same  manner  as  is  done  in 

bar.  Near  the  Burman  monasteries. 
h  fragrant  flowered  species  of  Calophyllum 
occasionally  seen  in  cultivation,  and  is  a 
sarkably  handsome  tree.  It  occurs  in 
vlon  and  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  is  in 
ler  and  fruit  most  part  of  the  year.  The 
ft  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  grows  well 
landy  tracts  close  to  the  sea,  where  few 
m  thrive  ;  it  is  rare  at  a  distance  from  the 
fiL  In  the  alpine  forests,  it  attains  a 
ftt  size  and  it  is  said  furnishes  the  poon 
^  so  valuable  for  shipping.  It  yields 
it    twice    a     year,    in    March    and  Sep- 
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tember,  and  frequently  attains  the  age  of 
300  years.  It  is  cultivated  in  Java  for  the 
sake  of  its  shade  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  ;  the  wood  is  much  used  in  house,  and 
to  some  extent  in  ship*buildisg.  The  wood  is 
coarse  grained,  strong,  durable  and  ornamen* 
tal.  Mr.  Dalrymple  tells  us^  that  no  tree  is 
superior  to  this  for  kuees  and  crooked  timber. 
The  seeds  yield  a  valuable  oil,  and  a  resin 
is  obtained  from  the  roots*  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  identical  with  tbe  Taca- 
mahaca  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  The  flowers 
have  the  odour  of  Mignonette,  The  oil  is 
manufactured  and  used  at  Bombay,  Tinnevelly, 
and  other  parts  of  India,  as  a  lamp  oil.  The 
seeds  from  which  it  is  obtained  are  very 
oleaginous,  and  yield  about  60  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  of  oiL  In  the  Samoan  islands, 
the  large  avabowl  is  made  from  the  tawauu, 
Calophyllum  inophy Hum,  and  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place. — Capt.  Mphinstone  Urdcine^ 
Islands  oj  the  Western  Pacifict  p.  46.  Lrs. 
Wight,  Gibson^  Mason,  AinsHe^  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  Eng.  Cyc.^  Roxb.  ii,  606,  Voigt.  Thwaites 
1.  51.  See  Oils. 

CALOPHYLLUM  LANCEOLARIA.  See 
Calophyllum  longifolium. 

CALOPHYLLUM  LONGIFOLIUM. 

The-ra-pi,  Bubm.      I  Tha-ra-bi,  BuiiM. 

Tha-na-bi,  „  | 

In  Pegu  this  is  found  near  towns,  together 
with  two  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
which  are  of  smaller  growth.  It  has  a  red 
wood  adapted  to  cabinet  making.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  Mergui,  Tavoy»  and  in  lesser  quanti- 
ties near  the  Attaran  Kiver  and  its  teeders* 
Maximum  girth  3  cubits.  Maximum  length 
224  feet  When  seasoned,  it  sinks  in  water. 
It  is  there  used  for  planking,  masts  and  yards 
of  junks  ;  it  is  excellent  for  helves,  but  not 
pruciirable  at  Maulmein  in  sufficient  abun«> 
dance.  Strongly  recommended  to  make  models* 
— Dr.  McClelland.  Captain  Dance. 

CALOPHYLLUM  TACAMAHACA.  Sea 
Calophyllum. 

CALOPHYLLUM  MOONII,  Wight,  II- 
lu8t«  I.  129  ;  Domba  keena-gass.  SiNO. 
A  great  tree  of  the  Ceylon  forests  in  the  dis- 
trict between  Gialle  and  Ratnapoora ;  not  un- 
common.— Tliw.  Enum.  tl.  Zeyl,  /.,  p.  52. 

CALOPHYLLUM  TOMENTOSUM, 
Wight  Illust.  I.,  128 ;  Eeena  tel.  Singh.  A 
tree  of  Ceylon  growing  in  the  central  province 
abundantly,  at  au  elevation  of  3000  to  5000 
feet ;  common.  Its  timber  is  valued  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  the  seeds  are  collected  in 
considerable  quantities  for  the  oil  they  contain. 
Thw.  Enum.  Ph  ZeyLI.ip.  51. 

CALOPHYLLUM     TRAPEZIFOLIUM, 
Thw.     a  great  tree  of  Ceylon  in  the  Hunas- 
giria  District,  in  the  Central  Province,  gtx)w- 
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CALOTROPIS  GIGANTEA. 


iffig  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  5000  feet.— 
Thw.  Ehum,  PLZeyl.  /.,  p.  51, 

CALOPHYLLUM  WALKERII,  Wight. 
Illust.  I,  A  tree  of  Ceylon  growing  at  Newera 
Ellia,  Adam's  Peak,  and  other  of  the  most 
elevated  parts  of  the  island.  An  oil  is  extract- 
ed from  the  seeds  of  this  and  the  other  species 
of  Uie  genus,  which  is  used  for  burning. — 
Tkw.  Enum.PL  Zeyl.  L^p.  51. 

CALOSANTHES  INDICA,  Blumb.  W.  I- 

Syn. 
Bignonia  Indica,  Roxh. 

„       pentandra  Lour, 
Spathodea  Iiidica. 


KhyouDg  Sha, 
tShioDa 
Aulantha, 
Totilla-gass, 


BaRM. 
Hind. 
Malbal- 

SlNttH' 


Tam. 


Achimaram, 
Vanga, 

Pana  wood  Anglo 
Dundilapu  chettu  Tel. 
Pam-pdna  chettu,  „ 
This  tree  has  been  noticed  under  its  sy- 
nonym, Bignonia  Indica.  It  grows  in  Ceylon, 
Coimbatore,  throughout  the  Konkans,  in 
Mahim,  and  the  jungles  of  Khandeish.  Dr. 
Wight  mentions  that  it  is  said  to  be  a  very 
floft  and  juicy  wood,  of  no  value. — Dr.  Wight, 
Voigt.  Thwailes.  See  Bignonia  Indica. 

CALOrfOMA.  One  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
Hong  Kong. 

CALOTES.  Mr.  Jerdon  obtained  at  Sa- 
gur  a  new  species  of  Calotes,  with  enormous 
head,  short  and  thick  body,  the  tail  not  ex- 
ceeding the  body  in  length,  and  the  toes  also 
short  8nd  strong  ; — Jour.  B.  A,  S. 

CALOTROPIS,  R.  Brown.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Asclepiaceae,  of 
which  C.  gigantea,  C.  Herbacea  andC.  Procera 
are  named  by  Voigt.  They  produce  useful 
fibres,  a  cotton  wool,  an  acrid  juice,  and  a 
gutta  percha  like  substance  and  a  manna. 
Of  this  genus  three  species  are  met  with  all 
over  Southern  Asia,  but  Calotropis  gigantea 
is  that  common  in  the  southern,  and  G.  Ha- 
miltonii  in  the  northern  parts,  and  C  procera 
grows  in  Persia ;  the  last  extends  even  to 
Syria.     Voigt,  p.  540. 

CALOTROPIS  GIGANTEA.   Bbowk. 
Var  a.  Alba  or  white.  Var.  )3  lilicina  or  blue. 
WigMa  Contrib, 

a.  white  variety. 

Asclepias  gigantea.     Linn, 
Ashur.  Ar. 

Akund :  the  white  Var. 

Shwet  AkuDd.    Bbng. 
Mai-oh.  BuRM. 

Rowi  of  Bombay 

Yokada  Can. 

Bed-al-  Ashar.     Eotpt. 
Kerch  er  „ 

Gigantic   swallow    wort 

[Eng. 
Curled    flowered 

Calotropis  Eno. 

Akund  Hind. 

Muddar  ,t 


Mudar 

Hind. 

Ak. 

19 

Yerika. 

Malxal. 

Erika. 

•  ■ 

Belerika. 

w  w 

Akund 

Sans. 

Arka. 

yi 

Mandara 

i% 

Sri  ai*Taurkam 

ii 

Mooda-waru. 

Singh. 

Vella  yercam. 

Tam. 

Telia  jilledu. 

Tbl. 

Racha  jilledu. 

»f 

Jilledu 

>j 

24 

Jiladu  nara, 
Ak, 

Madar. 
Lamb-dorcy 


Til 


Til 


The  plant. 

Akundo  Brno.  I  Hadar,  Hoa 

Shwet  Akund  >,      I  Terkam  marm.       Til 

Ak-ka-jhar  Hind.  |  Jilledu  chettoo       Tn 

This  plant,  with  another  species  or  vane^, 
is  by  the  hindus  held  sacred  to  Siva.  lii 
flowers,  also,  form  one  of  the  five  darts  witk 
which  Kama,  the  Indian  god  of  love,  is  ap- 
posed to  pierce  the  hearts  of  mortals. 

In&iits  winged,  who  miithfol  throw 
Shafts  rose  tipped  from  nectareous  twir. 

Sir  William  Jones  refers  to  it  in   his  hjn 
to  Kama  Deva. 

Fibre  of  the  Yercam. 

Tbl.      I  Y^rcum  nar» 
Hind.   | 
Rope  or  Coir. 
Hind.    |  Toondee  coir^ 
„      I  GMum  Taroo, 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  shrub,  tsr. 
a,  alba;  var.  /3,  lilicina,  which  grow  in 
Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  all  India,  aud  Bansik, 
and  yield  many  val liable  products.  It  will  grov 
in  barren  places,  and  it  has  been  m^ 
gested  to  plant  it  as  a  barrier  to  drift 
sands.  It  yields  a  kind  of  manna  caiy 
Shakur'al-ashur,  also  Ak  or  Mudar  ha  Mof 
(sugar).  Its  milky  juice  has  been  y^ 
pared  like  caoutchouc  and  gatta  petck 
It  is  evaporated  in  a  shallow  dish,  eitte 
in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade  ;  when  diy,  d 
may  be  worked  up  in  hotwater  witki 
wooden  kneader,  as  this  process  removes  At 
acridity  of  the  gum.  It  becomes  imnMfr' 
ately  flexible  in  hotwater,  but  hardens  in  tA 
water,  is  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
in^pressiona.  It  is  however  a  conductor  «t 
electricity.  Mr.  Monckton  proposed  nukif 
use  of  the  downy  substance  contained  in  ^ 
follicles  of  the  plant ;  and  had  paper 
of  it,  as  well  pure  as  when  mixed  with 
fifths  of  the  pulp  of  the  hemp  (Sunn  ?),  vi 
natives  use  fur  making  paper.  As  the 
sy  and  silky,  but  comparatively  short 
is  difficult  to  spin,  a  mixture  of  one-fiM 
cotton  was  made,  in  order  to  enable  it  t9' 
worked.  A  good  wearing  cloth,  which 
washing  and  takes  a  dye,  was  produced, 
however  well  suited  for  stuffing 
or  coverlets.  Mr.  Monckton  calculated 
its  cost  would  be  one  rupee  a 
This  silky  down  of  the  pods  is 
by  the  natives  on  the  Madras 
making  a  soft,  cotton-like  thread.  It  is 
tible  of  being  spun  into  the  finest  y\ 
cambric,  and  has  been  used  for  the 
facture  of  a  light  substitute  for  flanndl 
Messrs.  Thresher  and  Glennie  of 
It  works  well  with  either  silk  or 
it  is  also  being  tried  by  Messrs. 
and  Co.  of  Edinbuigh  as  a  msterial 
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CALOTROPia  HAMILTONII. 


CALPIGARPUM  EOXBURQHIL 


paptr.  Tbe  eleaiMd  fibres  are  the  Bowalring 
Uamp  of  India,  one  of  the  etiongesft    fibres 
kaowo.  It  possesses  most  of  the  qnalittes  of  flax, 
and  can  be  worked  with  the  same  machioeiy, 
as  the  fibre  splits  to  almost  any  degree  of  fiue- 
nsis  with  the  haekloy  aud  bears  dressing  and 
beating  well.  For  many  years  this  fibre  waa 
need  by  the  wealthy  natives  for  making  strong 
obths,  cambrics,  and  lawns  worn  by  the  rajahs, 
iod  it  is  still  employed    for  maJcing  fishing 
lines,    nets,    gins,     bow-strings     and  tiger 
traps  on  account  of   its    strength.    It  does 
not  rot  readily    in  water,    as  the  resinous 
milky  juice  of  the  plant  (a  kind   of    snb- 
fU'tate  for    gutta  percha,   bnt  a    conductor 
of  electricity)    seems    to   preserve  it.    The 
loft  white   fibre,    thongh     till    lately    un- 
known in  England,  has  long  been  familiar  to 
natives  of  India.  Of  two  ropes  made  of  the  fibre, 
I  piece  of  one,  aboat  7  feet  long,  sustained  for 
iome  time  540   lbs.,  and  broke  with  552. 
Pliis  was  found  the  strongest  of  the  cordage 
ibres    tried     in    the    Coimbatore    district, 
rhe  fibre  is     used     everywhere     in    Asia 
0  make  fishing  lines,  being  of  extraordinary 
lrength,and  it  is  even  considered  better  adapt- 
d  for  cloth   than  for  cordage.     The  strength 


ioteriot  as  an  emetic  remedy.  Aoeording  to 
Dr.  Wallieh^  this  and  C.  gigantca  aw  the  waam 
species. — ffSkaughneapf  pmgt  454. 

CALOTEOPIS     HERBACEA,    Oabbt. 
Aselepiaa  herbacea  of  iiozburglu 
Chota  Akunda.  Mind* 

Their  roots  are  en^teyed  to  make  gunpow- 
der charooaK  The  stem  yi^ds  useful  strong 
fibres,  and  the  white  silk-like  materials  of  the 
pods  has  been  sncoessfnlly  tried  to  mix  witk 
silk. —  Voigt.  M,  E.  Froceedimgt. 

CALOTROPIS  PBOOEUA,  R.  Bbowi^ 

Stn. 
a  Hamiltoni,  W.         \  a  giguite%  Andr. 
Asdepias  procora,  AU.  \ 


Madar 

Beidelsar 

Spulmei 


HiMD. 

Punjab. 


Spftlmak 
Pashkund 
Nulla  jilledu 
JUledu 


FVMJi.B. 


f> 


T«L. 


This  grows  in  Palestine,  Abyssinia,  Arabia, 
Peshawur,  in  the  Punjab  is  quite  arboreous, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  in  Sind  four 
and  five  feet  in  girth.  The  bark  is  strip- 
ped and  made  into  halters  for  cattle^  ropes^ 
netting,  twino  and  fishing  lines,  all  durable. 
The    silky    floss    of    its    follicles    is    used 


#4k^4su-  J  *i    .   *  ^11    *i-  .Yi     for  pillows.     A  manna,  Shakr-ul-AsLar,  and 

'J^^  t^nit'  *r!!r.ll'^  '^Zy^^"^,  I  S^r-ut-righ.!    obtained  from  it.    is*  «>ld 

in  the  shops.     Its  acnd  juice  is   applied  to 
cutaneous   ailments  and  iu  leprosy,  and  it 


nbstances,  as  the  following  experiments^  of 
three  strand  -I  inch  rope  will  show. 

Weight  Bitttaioed. 


1  Coir  (CoooB  nucifera) 224  lbs. 

2  Pooley  Mao jeo  (Hibiscus  CannabiDUB)  290 

3  Marooi  (Sanseviera  zeylanioa)           ...  316 

4  Cotton  (Qoesypium  Herbaceum)       ...  346 

5  CatthaUy  nar  (Agave  Americana)...  363 

6  Janapum  or  (Sunn  Crotolarca  juocea}  407 

7  Tereum  nar  (CalotrupU  gigautea)     ...  552 

ks  fibre  is  valued  at  £30  to  £35  a  ton. 
'he  follicles  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Eis  spple  of  Sodom.  Its  juice  and  the  pow- 
Bfsd  bark  of  its  roots»  have  long  been  em- 
oyed  as  au  alterative,  by  the  natives  of 
tdisy  in  leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  aflTec- 
>ns,  and  are  no  doubt  possessed  of  active 
operties.  Dr.  Duncan  obtained  from  it  a 
incipie  vrhieli  he  called  Mudarine,  In  Ara« 
3  authors  on  Materia  Medica  it  is  even 
pposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks. 
Hooker's  Him.  Jowti.  I,  86 ;  Boj/le,  Him, 
^',  275.  Drs.  Middell,  HmUr,  Ma$on, 
Viauffhnessy,  ff.  43,  Wight  Jf.  E.  Beporis  of 
57.  Boyle  Fib,  PI.  Simmonds,  Com,  Frod. 
iii.  122.  Jour,  AgrvHort.  Socij,  of 
viii.  107,  226.  See  Carbon.  Cryptos- 
ia  grandiflora.  Dipterocarpos  laevis.  lilous, 
vea  Gaianensis. 

OAIiOTROPIB  HAMILTONII,  Wight. 
is  im  the  most  common  species  in  the  upper 
vinoea  of  India.  The  bark  of  the  root 
I  thm  dried  milk  possess  similar  properties 
Khooe  of  the  C.  gigantea  ;  it  is^  however^  fiur 
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is  used  by  Kajputs  to  poison  their  infant 
daughters.  The  fresh  bark  of  tbe  root,  also 
tbe  powder  of  the  root,  are  used  in  leprosy. 
Tbe  insect  that  causes  the  manna  is  called 
Qiiltigul. — Eof^le,  III.  Ind,  Bot,  p.  275. 
O'Shaughnasg,  p.  454.  Dr.  J,  L.  Sttwati. 

C  ALPA.  Sansc.  Creation  or  Formation. 
In  hiiidu  theogony,  at  the  end  of  every  Calpa 
(Creation),  all  things  are  re-absorbed  in  the 
deity,  who,  in  tbe  interval  of  another  creation^ 
reposes  himself  on  the  Serpent  Sesha  (dura- 
tion), who  is  also  termed  Ananta  (endless.) 
Agni  Savariii,  in  hindu  mythology,  is  one  of 
the  14  Patriarchs  who  preside  successively 
over  the  14  Manwantara  of  the  Calpa. — 
Warren! i   Kala  SanhUa^^.  311. 

CALPEB  PeFgunnahs  have  been  under 
British  rule  since  1806. 

CALPENTYN  ISLAND,  south  of  Cor- 
diva,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  is  low, 
abounding  with  cocoanut  trees,  and  extends 
from  lat  7*  36'  N.,  to  8^  \S  N.,  the  long 
tongue  of  land  on  the  south  almost  touching 
the  main. — Horsburgh, 

CALPI,  a  hindu  astronomical  term  of 
4,320,000,000  years.     See  Calpa. 

CALPICARPUM  ROXBURGHII.  Peri- 
wincle  tree,  Eng. 

Syn, 

Cerbera  iructicosa. 
Sa-Iat,  BTRlc.     |  Qutu  gUDaeru,        Tit. 
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CALYPTEANTHES  CARTOPHYLLIFOLIA. 

A  liandsome  flowering  shrub,  almost  con- 
stantly covered  with  blossoms,  like  those  of 
the  rosy-periwinde,  Vinca  rosea,  but  larger 
a&d  faintly  frag^rant ." — Mason. 

CALPETTY,  a  hamlet  of  Ceylon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colombo. 

CALTURA,inL.  80^4'E.,andL.6*'12'N. 
CALUMBA  BOOT.  Cocculus  palmatus, 
DeC,  Was  first  made  known  ss  a  medicine  by 
F.  Redi  about  1677.  Semedus  mentioned  it 
before  1722  among  medicines  from  India.  In 
works  on  Materia  Medica  in  use  in  India,  it 
occurs  by  the  name  of  Kalumb.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  forests  of  Mozambique  and  Oibo 
iu  Eastern  Africa. 

CALUM  TAROO.  Tel.  Calotropis  gi- 
gantea. 

CALURANA.  Singh.  Helleborus  niger. 
C ALUVERE,  Singh.  Ebony.  ?  1  Eno.  A 
tree  of  the  nortlieru  and  eastern  part  of  Cey- 
lon, furnishing  a  fine  black  wood,  used  largely 
for  buildings  and  furniture.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  71  lbs.,  and  it  lasts  80  years. — Mmdis. 
CALVARY,  a  mount  or  cone.  The  early 
christians  believed  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
interred  here. 

CALYPTRiEA.  A  genus  of  Molluscs. 
CALYA,  o&  CALINAGA,  a  serpent  slain 
by  Krishna. 

CALYMERE  POINT,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  lat  10^  18'  N.,  long.  79**  54J'  E ,  is 
low,  and  covered  with  cocoanut  trees,  with 
two  pagodas  near  each  other  about  a  mile  in- 
land.— Horsburgh. 

CALYPTOMENA  VIRIDIS  resorts 
to  dense  thickets  when  alarmed,  but  will 
sally  out  to  feed  on  fruit,  wild  figs,  ko. 
and  mingle  with  barbets  and  other  birds  in 
so  doing  ;  the  note  is  low  and  sweet  ;  a  mel- 
low whistle,  like  the  Eurylaimi,  they  are 
tame  and  stupid — Mr.  Blyth  in  BL  As.  Soc, 
Journal    See  Rupicolina. 

CALYPTOREI YNCUS,  Viqoks  and  Hoes- 
FIELD.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  sub- family 
Cacatuina,  Calyptorhynchus  galeatum ;  Vigors 
and  Horsfield,  Syn  of  Fsittacus  galeatum, 
I/atham,  and  the  Callocephalon  australe. 
Lesson.    See  Aves.  Birds. 

CALYPTRANTHES  CARYOPHYL- 
LIFOLIA,  Willd.  ;  Swartz. 

The  tree. 


Nawel  wood  tree  Eko. 
Jamoon,  Htnd. 

Buttedombe,       Sihqh  ? 

The  fruit. 


Nawel  maram, 
Keredi  ohettU) 


Jamoon  ka  phal,    Duk. 
Nawel  fruit,  Biio. 

Kaka  jemboo»        Saks. 


Batte  dombe, 
Nawel  pallam, 
Neredi  paudoo; 


Tam. 
Tbl. 


Sixan 

Tax. 

Txl. 


CALTTBIPLEX  OBOVATA. 

building :  a  cubic  foot  weighs  45  lbs.  and  Itfti 
20  years.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  used 
in  decoction  by  the  natives  for  dysentcij. 
The  fruit  when  ripe,  is  of  a  very  dark  purple 
colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  cheny. 
In  taste  it  somewhat  resembles  the  floe,  but 
is  mueh  sweeter.     A  variety  of  this  tree, 

OAJIa  jamooa  ka  phal,  I)rK.  Vullay  nawel  palbn, 
Sweta  jemboo.  Sans.  Tal 

Telia  neredi  paiidii,Tn 

has  a  firuit  nearly  similar  to  it  in  natanl 
qualities,  and  has  got  its  names  from  being  of 
a  different  colour  (white). — Dr.  RiddOlj  JVr. 
MendiSy  Ainslig, 

CALYPTRANTHES  CUMINI.1 
Mabadaiu  8xxoh. 
Grows  in  the  northern  and  weatem  pn* 
vinces  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  used  for  comnot 
house-building  purposes,  wheels,  ^tc  A 
cubic  foot  weighs  36  lbs.,  and  it  lasts  SO 
years.  The  berries  are  eaten  when  full  dpi. 
— Mr.  Ad  Jfendis. 

CALYPTRANTHES  JAMBOIANA. 

Jamooo.  HiMD.  I  Turkolum.    Tam. 

Alubo.  SlNOH.   I 

This  large    and  handsome  tree  flowers  in 
February  and  March,  and  thrives  iu  any  good 
soil.  It  occurs  in  the  central  province  oi  Cej-I 
Ion,  and  is  met  with  in  gardens  all  over  tht 
peninsula  of  India.     It  is  employed  in  Ceylos^ 
for    common  house  building.     The  fruit  ofl 
the  best  sort  is  as  large  as  a  cominott  blon 
plum,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance;  it 
has  a  rough  astringent  flavour,  and  should  be  | 
soaked  in  salt  and  water  before  it  is  eates. 
The  fresh  stone,  if  plan  ted, grows  immediatdj. 
— Dr.  Riddell,  Mr.  Mendis, 

PALYSACCION  ANGUSTIFOLI^. 

SoorpuDoi.  Can.  |  Kooliaara.  C*3i 

Grows  in  Canara   and  Suuda»    in  ravii 
of  the  ghats  and  below  in  sheltered  vallejs 
but   is  not  common  in   North     Canara 
Sunda.    The  tree  is  used  there  for  one  of 
**Poon*'  spars-     It  produces  an  excellent  edil 
fruit.     It  is  a  tree  which  ought  to  be  oonsei 
every whereand  largely  increased. — Dr.Gii 

OALYSACCION  LONGIFOLIA.   Ro: 
Wight,  III  /.  130,  and  Icon.  1999. 


Woondy    of  Bombay  ? 
Poonag  ? 

Suringa 


»■ 


t% 


n 


n 


Goi^oondy,,        ., 
Tha^ra-bi      Barm. 


&Iale  Tree,  Pnoag.    Cax. 
Female  Tree, Wimdi  „ 
Tari&gL 
Sara  poona. 


sy 


A  large  growing  timber  tree.  The  wood  is 
light,  and  chiefly  used  for  making  grain  mea- 
sures, but  is  also  made  into  carriage  frames, 
cot8>  &c.;  and  in.  Ceylon,  for  common  house  I 
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A  large  tree  which  grows  in  the  'Sa\ 
Circars,  Konkans,  the  Kennari  jnuglei^  and 
Western  Mysore.     The  flower  buds  '^  Nj 
sur  ''  are  used  for  dyeing  silk,  and  for 
violet  perfume.—  Usejul  Flanls,  £lliot*s ^h 
Andhriea. 

CALYTRIPLEX  OBOVATA  •  Emx. 
Pav.  Syn.  of  Herpestes  monmerOb^iT.  J^ 
Kunth' 
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CAMALA  DEVI. 


CAMBAT. 


CALTX,  the  botanical  name  for  the  outer 
coToiiig  of  the  flower  of  a  plant. 
CALX  RECENS  USTA.    Lat.    lime. 
CAMACEES.  Fk.  The  Chamaceo  or  Cha- 
mmd»  of  the  Eaatern  Archipelago,  contain- 
iDg  the  chama  genns  of  great  elam  ahells. 
See  Cbama. 

CAMACHI-PILLU.  Waaeina-piUo,  Tail 
Andropognn  oitratum.  Lemon  Grass. 

CiMACHI-PILLU  TYLUM.  Tam.  Le- 
mon Grass  Oil. 

CAMACHYA,  a  hinda  goddess,  a  form  of 
Kaii  in  her  avenging  character.  Kali  says, 
''  by  human  flesh,  Camacbya,  Chandica  and 
lihairaTa,  who  assume  my  shape,  are  pleased 
0D6  thousand  years."    See  KiUi. 

CAMACOLLY,  in  L.  89^  43'  E.,  and  L.  22^ 
31  N. 

CAMA-CUMPA,  Sansc.  The  vessel  of  de- 
sire, an  ornamental  vase  on  hindu  templen, 
frum  which  grain  is  represented  as  pouring. 
— iW. 

CAMA-DHWA JA,  Sansc,  the  banner  of 
Cupid. 
CAMALA,  Hind.  The  lotus  flower. 
CAMaLA,   a  name  of  Lakshmi    as    the 
Bindu  goddess  of  prosperity.     See  Lakshmi. 
CAMALINE,  the  Aba  cloak  of  the  Arabs. 
Cioaks   made    of     this    material    woven    of 
camel's  hain  The  Aba,  or  camaline  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Persian  Gulft  is  worn  in  Oman 
by  all  classes  ;  it  is  the  camel's  hair  cloak  of 
Arab  shaikhs,  and  is  often  striped  white  and 
hrown.  See  Aba.  Camoleen.  Keifyet. 

CAMALA  DEVI  was  the  wife  of  the 
ilajah  of  Guzerat,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
flower  of  India.  On  the  full  of  Nerwalla,  the 
capital  of  Guzerat,  her  husband  became  a 
fugitive,  and  Camala  Devi  was  taken  prisoner 
aiid  carried  to  Alla-ud-Din's^harem  ;  and,  at- 
tracted by  her  beauty,  wit,  and  accomplish- 
ments, be  made  her  his  queen.  Her  fasci- 
laliona  soothed  that  savage  Pathan  in  his 
Doodiest  hours,  and  influenced  him  to  a  lenity 
litherto  unknown  to  him.  Her  daughter 
>ewal  Devi  had  escaped  with  her  father, 
ler  reputation  for  beauty  equalled  that  of  her 
lofher,  and  the  son  of  Kam-deo,  the  rajah 
I  Deogiri  (Dowlatabad)had  long  sued  for  her, 
ot  her  father,  proud  of  his  Bajput  origin, 
ould  not  accept  a  Mabratta,  even  though  a 
rrooe.  Caroala  Devi,  however,  having  express- 
l  Co  Alla-ud-Din  a  wish  to  be  joined  by 
)T  daughter,  Alla*ud-Din  sent  a  strong 
my  under  a  general  to  bring  Dewal  Devi  to 
alhi.  In  this  extremity,  her  father  accepted 
e  Mahratta  prince,  and  sent  off  his  daughter 
De<^iri  under  an  escort,  but  the  eseort  was 
ertaken,  the  fair  matden  seised  and  earried 
Delhi,  wbese  Khizr  Khan  the  son  of  Alla-ud- 
in.    married  her    Their,  umon  was  Tery 
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happy,  and  the  poet  Khnsroo  praised  tbeni. 
But  Kbizr  Khan's  eyes  were  put  out  by  Osfoor ; 
a  few  years  from  the  death  of  Alla-ud-Din, 
the  throne  of  Delhi  was  filled  by  a  converted 
hindoo,  who  filled  the  capital  with  hindoo 
troops,  put  to  death  all  the  survivors  of  Alla- 
ad-Din*s  family,  and  transferred  Dewal  Devi 
to  his  own  zenana. 

CAMANCONDA  DROOG,  m  L.  77*^  21' 
E.  and  L.  14^  16'  N. 

CAM  AN  DROOG,  in  L.  76*»  51'  E.  and  L. 

TOO    31'N 

CAM  a6  river,  in  Cambodia,  is  in  kt  a"" 
38'  N,  long.  195^  0'  E.^Honbursfh. 

CAMARI,  according  to  Abulgazi,  one  of 
the  eight  sons  of  Japhet^  whence  the  Camari, 
Cimmerii,orCimbri.  .The  Camari  are  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Saurashtra  The  Camari  of  the  Saura 
tribes,  or  sun-worshippers  of  Saurashtra, 
claim  descent  from  garuda,  the  bird 'god  of 
Vishnu  (who  aided  Rama  to  the  discovery  of 
Sita),  and  the  Jfaeara  or  crocodile,  and  date 
the  monstrous  conception  from  that  event, 
and  their  original  abode  from  Sancodra  Bate, 
or  island  of  Sancodra.  Whether  to  the  Dum- 
coridea  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
this  name  was  given,  evidently  corrupted  from 
Sandha'dwara  to  Socotra,neednot  be  inquired 
into  here.  Like  the  isle  in  the  entrance  of  .the 
gnlf  of  Cutch,  it  is  the  dwara  or  portal  to  the 
Sinus  Arahieus,  and  the  pearl*shell  (sane^  7mi) 
there  abounds.  This  tribe  dedaee  their 
origin  from  Rama's  expedition,  and  allege  that 
their  crocodile  mother  landed  them  whose  they 
still  reside.  They  seem  to  be  a  scythie-raee  from 
Saka-dwipa  and  the  Dast-i-Kipchak,  and  who, 
hke  the  Takshak,  Jit,  Catti  and  Kua,  have 
entered  India. — Tod's  Rajasthan^  VoL  1.,  p. 
604. 

CAMBAIA,  the  name  given  to  Oambay  by 
Marco  Pulo»  who  travelled  through  it  at  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  when  en  his  retnm 
to  Europe.     See  Marco  Polo. 

CAMBaLU,  an  ancient  name  of  China. 

CAMBAY,inL.72<>  5rK,andL.22«;5'»., 
is  at  the  head  of  the  bay  which  bears  its  name, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Mahi,  between  the  moutha 
of  the  Sabarmati  on  the  west  and  the  Mahi 
on  the  east.  It  is  the  town  in  which  Zar* 
monachagas  was  bom.  In  an  account  ct  it 
in .  1503,  by  Lewes  Uertomenes,  a  learned 
gentleman  of  Borne  (See  As.  Soe.  Jl.  1824,  vol. 
XVIII,)  he  says,  **  In  this  region  is  also  a 
mountain  where  the .  onyx  stone,  commonly 
called  the  cornelian,  is  found,  and  not  fai  liom 
this,  another,  where  chaloedony  and  diamond 
are  found."  It  was  visited  in  1623  by  Pietio 
de  la  Valla.  Captam  Hamilton,  who  visited 
Cambay  in  1681,  says  :— '<  The  comeMan  and 
agate  stones  are  found  in  this  river,  and  no- 
where else  in  the  world.    Of  cornelian  they 
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CAMBAT. 


CAMBODIA* 


QMke  'fllonM  for  tignets,  and  of  the  agates 
OEtbmets  entire^  esoept  the  lidi.  I  have  eeen 
some  14  or  15  incbee  long,  and  8  or  9  inches 
^deefi,  valaed  at  JB40.  They  also  make  bowls 
of  some  kiads  of  agate  and  spoons,  and  han- 
dles of  swords,  daggers  and  ]uit?es,  and  bat- 
tons  and  sfecMM  sea^  and  snuff-boxes  of  great 
Talne.'' 

Cambajr  still  enjojrs  celebrity  tor  its  agates, 
mocha-stones,  cornelians,  and  all  the  cbal- 
oedonic  and  onyx  fiunily  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  Rajpipla,  and  here  worked  into  every 
variety  of  ornament^— ^^ups,  boxes,  necklaces, 
handles  of  daggers,  of  knives  and  forks, 
seals,  he.  Cambay  Stonea,— the  ikeeh  of  the 
natives  of  Bombay,  and  by  Europeans  called 
•gates — ^iadnde  all  the  kinds  of  quartxoze  mi- 
nerals found  about  Cambay  and  Baroaoh.  They 
form  in  these  districts  a  distinct  geological  for- 
mation, derived  probably  from  the  amygdaloid 
trap  rocks  drained  by  the  Nerbudda  and  Tap* 
tee.  They  pass  in  Europe  and  America  for 
Sootch,  Lri^  GhamouniX)  Niagra,  Isle  of 
Wight  *'  pebUes,''  according  to  the  place  in 
which  they  are  sold.  The  principal  varieties 
add  ill  Bombay  are  ^"crystal,"  **  milk  quarta," 
^  prase,"  a  green  variety,  ''moss  stone,"  "mocha 
atone,*'  *^  fortification  agate,"  '*  calcedony," 
**  cornelian."  ^  chrysophrase  f '  *^  heliotrope," 
**  onyx,"  **  obsidian"  1  and  very  rarely  *'  ame- 
thyst'* These  stones  abound  all  over  India, 
and  indeed  in  all  trep  countries,theBrasUB  im- 
porting them  as  largely  as  India  into  Europe, 
where  the  terms  '^Brasilian"  and  ''Indian 
agatea"  are  used  indifferently  by  the  tmde. 

The  fragmsmts  of  aMurrbine  cnp,-»thelittle 
Cambay  stone  cup  still  madein  Cambay,—* were 
exhibited  in  the  theatre  of  Nero^  aa  if,  adda 
Pliny,  they  had  been  the  ashes  of  **  no  less 
than  Alexander  the  Qreat  himself  1"  Seventy 
tkouaand  sesterces  was  the  price  of  one  of 
these  little  Cambay  cups  in  Rtime  in  the  days 
of  Pompey.  The  price  in  Bombay  ranges 
now  from  Bs.  18  to  Rs.  75.  Nero  paid 
1,000,000  sesteraes  for  a  cup,  **  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  remembrance,"  alily  renurka  Pliny, 
^  thai  the  father  of  his  country  should  have 
drunk  from  a  vessel  of  such  a  costly  price  I" 
The  stones  are  sawn  or  ground  down :  for 
the  native  l^>idary*s  wheel  consists  of  a  strong 
wooden  plallbrm  sixteen  inches  by  six,  and 
three  inches  thick.  In  thia  are  two  strong 
wooden  u(»ights.  Between  these  is  a  wooden 
roller  eight  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter, 
futenedittto  a  head  at  the  one  end.  This 
woiks  on  an  iron  spindle  or  axle  at  each  end. 
On  the  one  end  the  ade  is  aorewed^md  fitted 
with  a  wit,  1^  which  the  saw  or  grinding 
wheel  can  be  made  hak  The  aaw  oonsista  of 
a  tUa  plate  of  ireni— the  cutting  material 
oonaiating  of  native  emery  or  ground  coron*> 
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dum-^kooruttd  aa  it  ia  caUod.  The  ln^  wheeh 
consist  of  two  drcnlar  disca  or  cakea  of  hi 
with  ground  kooruud«  coarae  or  fine,  aooordiaf 
to  the  work-*of  a  copper  dice  for  poliahioK 
and  a  wooden  one  for  finiahing  tho  woA. 
Theae  are  spun  backwards  and  forwaida  by  t 
bow,  the  string  of  which  psasea  round  tin 
roller.  The  lapidary  aita  on  his  hams^  steady- 
ing the  wheel  with  hia  foot  and  holding  oi 
the  stone  with  his  left  hand  while  he  w^ 
the  bow  with  his  right.    For  very  fine  work, 
a  small  siaed  wheel,  similar  to  the  Ea^^ 
lapidary'a  wheel,  but  of  smaller  siae,  ia  used. 
It  is  driven  by  a  multiplying  wheel,  atiap  lad 
pulley.  The  cuatom  house  returns  give  tks 
value  of  the  traffic  in  Cambay  atonea  at  as 
average  betwixt  £10,000  and  £12,000  aaaa* 
ally,— one  per  cent,  of  the  stones  finding  thsr 
way  to  Europe.    Oayni  or  Gajui  was  one  of 
the  ancient  names  of  Cambay,  and  it  was  tk 
port  of  the  ancient  BaUbhipura,  the  mini  «f 
which  are  three  miles  from  Cambay-     Nev 
Cambay,  says  Pennant,  ''are  the    veetigv 
of  another  antient  city  called  Nagra,  per- 
hapa  the  Comanea  of  Ptolemy.     Alnaeyda, 
when  he  viaited  the  coast  of  Cambay,  ob«r- 
ved  a  very  ancient  town,  with  a  large  mosqat, 
aiid  near  it  a  spacious  place,  covered  vith 
tumuli,    llie  most  learned  of  the   nativs 
informed  him,  that  they  understood  by  thah 
records  that  Hercules,  in  his  expeditioBtB 
Indis,  had  here  two  great  engagements  witk 
an  Indian  prinoe,  and  was  defeated,  and  that 
the  tumuli  were  the  graves  of  the  oonqneni 
'^Hamilton's  new  Account  of  the  S<ui  Inim. 
Lond.  1744.  Report  of  the  Juriee  tia  I85L 
Pennant's  Hindooitan^  Vol.  /.,  p.  64.  To^ 
Traveli.  See  Nicolo  di  Conti,  Pinjrapol,  p.  24. 

CAMBAY  GULF  is  formed  by  the  covt 
of  Guserat  on  the  west,  and  the  Peniuaala  of 
India  on  the  east  and  extends  due  north  81 
miles,  bttng  about  8  niiles  wide  at  its 

CAMBESSEDIA.  W.  and  A.  Generic  Sjpk 
of  Boueia,  Meien. 

CAMBESSEDEA  OPPOSITIFOLIA,  V. 
*  A. 

Mangifere  oppoaitifolia,  Roxb. 
Oppontmleaved  Manga    Bae. 

This  indigenous  tree  of  Tenaaaerim   haai 
reddiah  coloured,  hard,  dose-grained 
aaid  to  be  dunble.    It  producea  a  fruit 
like  a  plum.    There    are  two   varietiea, 
bearing  aa  intenaely  aonr  fruity  and  the 
one  aa  insipidly  sweet«— if  osmi.  VoigL 

CAMBODIA    Town  is  neariy  240 
op  the  river  ol  thesame  naoMb  it  is  the 
id  a  country  of  the  aame  name  tribaUaiy 
Siam,  and  ia  often  written  Kambqgia. 
Cambodia  River,  in  lat  9^  34'  N.,  <4 
N.  by  W.  from  Palo  Condore,diaoharga9 
into   the  sea  by  three  principal  ' 
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It  is  as  mall  kingdom  lying  between  Siam 
and  Ooehin-Chma,  eoatainiiig  aboat  500,000 

rpJe,  of  whom  4-5tba  are  the  Native  Kho. 
baa  fear  proTincea»  Potiaat  ;  Kampong-  { 
Snai ;  Kampnng  ;  and  K»mpot-Son«  For  the 
paftt  tiiree  eentarieB,  its  independence  baa  been 
loet^  Siam  on  the  one  aide  and  Cocbin^China 
on  tiie  other  having*  encroached  on  it.  The 
mer  ia  one  of  the  Uorgeat  in  Aaia :  it  ia  aaid  to 
ijae  from  a  lake  in  Tniinan. 

In  Cftmbodia  is  the  great  temple  of  Na- 
kbon-Vat.  It  aeems  to  have  been  buiU  in  the 
tenth  ceutory.  It  ia  600  feet  at  the  base  and 
in  the  centre  180  feet  high.  Every  angle  of 
the  roof,  every  entablature,  every  cornice 
bears  the  seven-headed  serpent. — Horaburgh. 
Bee  Eambogia.  India,  p.  309,  316,  344. 

GAMBOQE.     See  Clusiace^  ;  Qamboge 
CAMBOGIA  6UTTA.  See  Hebradendron, 
alsci  Dyes. 

CAMBON.  Tam.  Holcua  spicatus. 
CAMBRAIA.    Port.  Cambric. 
CAMBRAI.  8p.  Cambric 
CAM  BR  A  J  A.  It.  Cambria 
CAMBRAY  BATISTE.  Fa.  Cambric. 
CAMBRIC.     Eno. 


rana,    TocPt  Rofaai^utn,    8ee  Cama,  Kama^ 
Kammeri  deva. 


CAMEL. 

Jamal. 

OJammal. 

Chamwu. 

Kameel. 

Kam«lo8 

Gammal. 

OoDt. 


Eng. 

Arab. 
Fk. 

OSB. 

Oa. 

Hkb. 

Hind. 


I 


C^mello. 

Camelus. 

Unta 

Ottagaia. 

Loti-pitta. 

Wonte. 


It.  Sp. 
Lat. 

MaL4Y. 

Tam. 
Tkl. 
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Cameryksdock. 
Aimhric 
uambrick 
^ainbray  Batiste 


DuT.  I  Kammertuch.  OiR. 

Evo.  I  Oambraja,  It. 

Cambraia.  Port. 

Kamertug.  Rus. 

Cambrai.  Si*. 


Fa. 


A  fine  cotton  or  lineu  fabric,  largely  iraport- 
\d  into  India, 

CAMBRIDGE,  author  of  War  in  India, 
LondoD,  1762. 

CAMRYNA  ISLAND  in  lat.  S""  21'  S., 
long.  121^  57'  E.,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
jrulf  of  Boni- — Horsburgh. 

CAMBYSES,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
'enia  of  the  Kaianian  dy uast  j,  and  father  of 
b^rua.  He  conquered  Egypt  B.  0.  525  to 
22.  He  took  Memphis  by  storm,  and  be 
iaited  tbe  tomb  of  Menes. — Bumen,  Effypi 
.  610,  ill.  237,  iv.  288,  v.  740.  See  Faw. 
eraian  kings. 

CAMDEVA,  tbehindn  god  of  love^towhom 
le  last  days  ol  spring  are  dedicated.  There 
no  eity  ki  the  East  where  the  adorations  of 
ts  sex  to  Cimideva  are  more  fervent  than  in 
tfyapuni*  **  the  city  of  the  rising  son." 
a  the  13feli  and  Hth  of  Oheyt  they  sing 
rmns  handed  down  by  the  sacred  bards : 
Bail,  god  of  the  flowery  bow  %  bail  war- 
r  with  a  fifth  on  thy  banner  %  hail,  power- 
t  diYinity«  who  canseth  the  firmness  of  the 
g«  toforMilDe  him  T  **01oiy  to  Madana,  to 
■stt,  th*  god  of  gods ;  to  him  by  whom 
wkanB,  VlAwLUj  Siva,  and*  Indra  are  filled 
Ik  emoliona  of  rapture  r-*«jBAamAya  Pu- 
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Camels  are  mentioned  in  several  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament — 1  Kings,  chap,  iv,  v., 
29;  Esther,  chap.  viii.  v.  10;  and  Isaiah 
chap.  Iz.  V.  6.  They  are  still  largely  used 
as  beasts  ol  burthen,  or  to  carry  messages^ 
and  for  war  purposes  in  Egypt  and  in  all  the 
countries  in  the  South  of  Asia,  from  Syria  up 
to  the  Burmese  couutries  and  China.  Two 
kinds  are  met  with,  that  with  one  hump, 
and  another  kind  with  two  humps.  The 
species  employed  on  the  European  step- 
pes through  wiiich  the  Don  and  Volga  flow 
to  their  re8|>eotive  seas  are  of  the  two-hump- 
ed  kind  ;  and  Lieutenant  Irwin  distinguishes 
two  races  of  two  humped  camels.  Beyond 
the  Jaxartes  he  remarks,  **  is  the  two-hum^ied 
speciest  in  the  Turki  language  called  uAri, 
and  by  our  writers  '  Bactriau';  his  height  ia 
far  less  than  an  Indian  camel,  his  hair 
longer,  he  is  not  capable  of  bearing  severe 
heat,  and  is  not  easily  naturalized  even  at 
Bokhara.  In  Kokan  he  is  the  prevalent 
species.  The  camel  called  Baglhdadi  has 
also  two  humps  ;  but  his  height  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Indian.  He  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  80ttth*wost  of  Khorasan,  yet  even  there 
is  much  outnumbered  by  the  Indian  species'* 
— ^meaning,  we  presume,  the  one-humped 
camel  of  Turkistan- 

In  Arabia  there  are  three  classes  of  camels 
with  one  hump,  the  largest  and  clumsiest, 
called  '*  kliowas,"  is  used  to  carry  heavy  bur« 
thens  at  tbe  slow  and  meadured  pace  of  a  large 
caravan  ;  the  second,  called  delouli  or  saddle 
camels,  are  selected  when  young  from  the  for- 
mer, and  are  employed  in  journeys,  singly, 
or  with  light  caravans  consisting  of  similar 
animals.  The  third  bears  the  name  of  Hajin  in 
Arabia,  Maherry  in  Africa,  Hurkary  in  Asia, 
and  is  the  dromedary  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
It  is  lightly  formed,  and  of  a  very  pale  brown, 
approaching  a  cream  color.  Being  well  train- 
ed, its  speed  with  a  man  on  its  back  and  no 
baggage,  is  between  eight  and  nine  miles  per 
hour,  and  it  can  accomplish  at  the  utmost 
seveuty  miles  in  24  hours  for  two  or  three 
days  in  succession.  Wellsted  tells  tis(i.  292) 
that  Nejd  is  equally  the  nursery  of  the  camel  as 
of  the  horse ;  but  the  camel  of  Oman  in  all  ages 
is  celebrated  in  tbe  songs  of  the  Arabs  as  ths 
fleetest;  their  tegs  are  more  slender  and 
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atauight,  ftnd  their  eyes  more  prominent  and 
sparkling.  The  camel  of  Arabia  has  oiilj  a  single 
hump,  which  is  round  and  fleshy  whilst  the 
animal  continues  in  good  conditiouybut  wastes 
away  when  out  of  condition.  Wellsted  had 
known  £28  paid  for  one  in  Oman.  Depth  of 
chest  and  largenesn  of  barrel  constitafe  their 
chief  points  of  excellency,  but  £6  to  £10  is, 
however,  their  average  price.  General  Ferrier 
tells  us  that  the  camels  are  of  two  kinds. 
Those  from  Turkistan  and  the  country  of 
the  Hazarah  are  exceedingly  large  and 
strong,  but  not  very  active.  Those  from  the 
Seiatan  are  slenderly  formed  and  wiry,  but, 
though  small,  are  as  hardy  an  animal  as  can 
be  found,  and  incredibly  swift ;  they  will  tra- 
vel five  and  twenty  leagues  in  a  day  without 
feeling  fatigue,  and  are  never  affected  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun  ;  these  are  generally 
used  for  riding,  and  those  of  Turkistan  m 
beasts  of  burden.  The  Bokhara  camel,  and  the 
two  humped  kirghis  camel  are  only  surpassed 
in  strength  and  swiftness  b}'  the  Arab*  and  es- 
pecially the  camel  of  the  Hajaz.  Besides  the 
Bactrian  camel,  the  Turkomans  have  a  mule 
breed  between  this  and  the  Arabian  animal, 
with  a  hump  which«can  neither  be  called  sin- 
gle nor  double,  though  more  near  the  latter 
than  the  former.  This  is  a  large,  usefnl,  and 
highly  prized  animal,  capable  of  transporting 
from  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  with  ease  ;  but  the 
creature  is  short-lived,  and  the  Arabs  do  not 
breed  from  it,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  the 
progeny  are  intractable^  itnd  bad-tempered. 
Camels  are  extensively  bred  in  Murwut,  Mee- 
anwullee  and  Esakhai),  and  are  purchased  by 
the  Povindia  and  other  itinerant  traffickers. 
In  Syria,  the  rutting  season  is  in  spring,  and 
the  males  then  become  extremely  unruly.  The 
female  carries  twelve  months,  and  breeds  one 
at  a  time.  The  young  camels  are  weaned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  Camels 
are  known  to  attain  to  the  age  of  forty  years  ; 
but  after  twenty-five  or  thirty,  its  activity  be- 
gins to  fail,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  endure 
much  fatigue.  In  the  northern  districts  of 
Arabia,  the  hair  is  not  shorn  from  the  camel, 
like  wool  from  sheep,  but  is  plucked  o£^ 
about  the  time  it  is  naturally  shed  by  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  two 
pounds.  It  is  woven  into  stuffs  for  clothing. 
M.  Huo  teUs  us  that  in  Chinese  Tartary  the 
fur  of  an  ordinary  camel  weighs  about  ten 
pounds ;  it  is  sometimes  as  fine  as  silk.  That 
which  the  entire  camel  has  under  its  neck  and 
along  its  legs  is  rough,  tufted,  and  bladk ;  but 
the  hair  in  genei-al  is  reddish  or  grey.  The 
Tartars  do  not  take  any  care  of  it,  but  suffer 
it,  when  it  falls  off,  to  be  lost  The  milk  of  the 
camel  is  excellent,  both  for  butter  and  cheese  : 
the  flesh  is  tough,  ill-tasted^  and  little  eateem- 
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ed  by  the  Tartars.    They  make  use,  howevit 
of  the  hump,  which  they  eut  in  slices  and  tilB 
with  their  tea.    It  is  said  that  Heliog&biiQi 
had  earners  flesh  served  at  his  banquets,  and 
that  he  IV  as  especially  partial  to  the  foot,  bit 
to  modern  taste,  the  flesh  of  the  camel  is  de- 
testable.   A  camel  of  Hajaz  can  carry  froa 
lbs.  250   to  lbs.  600,  and  an  ordinaiy  bu- 
then  camel  can  walk  about  2^  miles  oa  hov, 
making   daily  a  march  of  20  or  30  miles.  U. 
Fontaine  mentions  an  instance  of  an  Anb  on 
his  camel  taking  and  returning  with  a  memgi 
from  Coseir  to  Canueb,  a  distance  of  225  milo, 
in  28  hours,  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an  bov 
continually,   which   seems  incredible,    lib 
the  sheep  and   goat,  their  need  for  vaterto 
drink  varies  with  the  drynesa  or  raoistutts  d 
their  food.     A    succulent  grass,  moist  with 
rain  or  dew,  and  near  the  bank  of  rivers,  of 
itself  furnishes    almost    sufficient  fiaid  for 
their  wants,  but  a  dry  grass,  an  arid  atmoi- 
phere^  and  a  bui*nt-up  soil,  render  them  Teiy 
thirsty  and  they  then  readily  rush  into  watcL 
Skinner   mentions  (ii,  p.  112,    113)  thst  bis 
camels  had  been    1 9  complete   days  witbout 
drinking.     But  they  can   lay  in  a  large  skn 
of  food.     Puttinger  mentions  that  be  allomi 
his  camel  lbs.  15  of  flour  daily,  in  addition  t» 
all  the  grass  it  eat     The  camels  eat  the  tir 
marisk  and  the  camel  thorn-     In  parts  eftbt 
Punjab    country,    camels    are   fed    in  gn^ 
numbers;   they  delight  especially  in'^liDi'' 
plants  of  the  Salsolsosous  tribe,  whidi  are  il» 
useful  for  burning  to  get  soda :  there  is  ofta 
quite  a  rivalry  of  interest  over  a  patch  of  si- 
sola  land,  the   camel   feeder  wants  it  forbii 
animal,  and  the  soda  burner  for  his  forDsoa 
The  journeys  which  they  perform  are  great  ni 
protracted.    Colonel  Chesney  mentions  tbtbl 
crossed  from  Basrah  to  Damascus  958}  nihi 
in  nineteen  days,  or  daily  fifty  miles. — Pciv^* 
HandbooL     Dr.  J.  L,  Stewart,  M.  J9.  fl^^ 
ney'B  Overland  Route;  Huc*s  Recollediointi 
a  Joumeyy  p,  130.     Postan'9  Personal  0^ 
ftationt,  p,    108.     Jfignan^a  Travels^  p,  ^» 
WelUted's  Travels,  Burton's  Pilgrimage,  P* 
linger^ s    Belochutan    and    Sinde^  p.  1891 
Fontaine's  Egypt.     Robinson's  Travels,  U 
n.  p.  183. 

CAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  pianta  from 
east  of  India  and  China,  of  the  natural 
Temstromiacefls,  and  furnishing  several 
of  ornamental  flower  plants,  sach  as  C. 
nica,  C.  malliflora,  and  C.  retioniata.  C 
fera  of  China,  yields  a  valuable  oil,  C 
is  a  tree  of  Nepaul,  and  C.  caudata  is  a 
of  the  Ehasya  Hills.—- Fos^<. 
CAM£LLL1JAP0NICA.    The  single 
variety  of  •this  species  grows  apoatani 
in   the  woods*,  of  China,    from  twea^ 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  widi 
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In  proportion.    Its  elegant  flowers  are  much 
Admired  by  the  people  of  its  natiye  coun- 
try.   The  Chinese  enumerate  thirty  or  forty 
tarieties,  for  each  of  Tvhich  they  have  a  aepa- 
nitd  tiome ;  many  of  these  Yarieties  are  un- 
known out  of  China,  and  Chinese  gardeners 
ore  likewise  ignorant  of  a  Lirge  proportion  of 
those  found  in  western  conservatories.    This 
elegant  flower    is  cultivated  solely  for   its 
beanty,  but  there  are  other  species  of  Camellia 
raised  for  their  seeds,  the  oil  expressed  from 
them  being  serviceable  for  many  household 
and  mechanical  purposes.  The  Camellia  bears 
the  same  Chinese  name  that  the  tea  plant 
does.  Slid  the  term  ^  cha''  is  likewise  employ- 
ed, as  tea  is  with  ourselves,  to  designate  any 
jufnsion. — William's  Middle  Kingdom,p.  285. 
Fortune's  Reiidenee, 

CAMELLIA  SESANQUA,  called  by  the 
Chinese  Tcha-wha,  or  flower  of  tea,  grows  in 
great  abundance,  and  without  much  cuitiva* 
tioD,  on  the  hills  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
China.  The  nut,  or  berry,  much  resembles, 
but  is  larger  than  the  tea-seed,  and  yields  by 
expression  a  very  fine  esculent  oil,  which  the 
Chinese  hold  in  high  estimation. — Hacari- 
ney'e  Embaesy^  Vol,  /.,  p.  xxxiv. 

CAMELlb^.  Fossil  remains  of  this  family 
have  been  discovered  in  the   Sewalik  Hills, 
md  in  Burma. 
CAMELINA  OIL.  Oil  of  Myagwm  sativa. 
CAMELLlACiB.     See  Theaceso. 
CAMELLO.    It.  and  Sp.    Camelus. 
CAMELOTE.     Sp.  Camlet. 
CAMEL'S  HAIR. 

^oQ  de  Obameau.  Fk.        UntaRuma.        MiLAT. 
[iune  de  chevron.     ,»         Mu-i-Shutur.  Psas. 

iUiDAel-luuir.         Oer.       Pelo-o-kaadeCamello.  Sp 
>ontkitbaL  Hind.    Ottagum  ma'ir.        Tax. 

?e2o  di  Cbimftllo.  It.  |  Wante  ventrukulu.  TsL. 
Tbe  soft  underwool  is  of  a  light-brown 
olor :  in  the  Punjab  it  is  made  into  chogas  of  a 
lieap  kind,  but  they  are  soft,  warm,  and  use- 
J.  The  long  hair  is  not  made  uhc  of  ;  it  is 
nployed  iu  Europe  for  making  paint  brushes. 
'Poioell,  Handbook  Econ,  Prod.  Punjab^  p, 
)7.    McCalloch  Dictionary. 

CAMELS-THORN.      Ekg.    Hedysarum 
baji.     Alhaji  manrorum. 
CAMELEOPARD.     Eng.    Giraffe. 

CAMELOPARDALIS   GIRAFFA,    Gi- 
ro. 

CAMELOT.     Fr.    Camelot 
CAMELUS.    The  Camel; 


»mal. 

Buel. 

lancau. 

merl. 

tneloa. 

nal. 

il 


Ar. 

Eno. 

?iu 

Ger. 

Gb. 

Heb. 

Hisn. 


Cammello. 

Camelua. 

Uuto. 

Cammello. 

Ottagam. 

Lott-pitta. 

Wonte. 


It. 

Lat. 

Malat. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 


Arabian,  both  of  which  were  known  to  Aria* 
tbtle,  the  Bactrian  with  two  humps,  aad  the 
Arabian,  tbe  dromedary,  with  one.  An  instance 
of  great  endnranoe  of  tiie  camel  is  mentioned 
by  Captain  Smith,  who  purchased  one,  named 
Tippoo  Sahib,  for  three  hundred  Rupees, 
that  curried  him  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
in  12  days  across  the  desert  of  India  from 
Joudpore  to  Sukknr  in  Sind.  On  anot)ier 
occasion,  the  same  camel  carried  him  110 
miles  from  Snkkur  to  Kotree  without  a  halt, 
iu  thirty  hours. — Smith's  5  years  at  Nepaul, 
p,  20  and  26.  See  Camel,  Camelus  bactrianus> 
Camelus  dromedarius,  Mammalia. 
CAMELUS  BACTRIANUS.    Linn. 

C.ditrophus  TFa/^Aer.  |  C.  Turcicns.il/pt/uw. 

Mecberi.  T     |  Le  Chameitu.  Fr. 

Bactriao  Camel.     [Eno.  |  Trampel  their  Gsr. 

It  is  found  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  It  is 
about  10  feet  long,  has  two  humps  on  its 
back,  has  dark  brown  shaggy  hair,  long  un- 
der the  throat. — Eng,  Cyc 

CAMELUS  DITROPHUS.  Syn.  of  Came- 
lus Braetrianus. 

CAMELUS  DROMAS.  Syn.  of  Camelua 
dromedariuB. 

CAMELUS  DROMEDARIUS. 


C.  monotophuB,  Evei^s- 

mann, 
C.  vulgaris.    Forskal, 


Jamel, 
Camel. 


Arab. 

£no. 


G.  Dromas. 
C.  minimus. 
C.  vetus. 

Dromedary. 
Arabian  Camel. 
Le  Dromedaire. 


Link. 
GetneTn 
Klein, 

Frisch. 

• 

Eno. 
Fa. 


Cbere  are  two  apecies  of  camel»   C.  Baotri* 
It  aad  C«  DromedariuSy  the  Bastrian  and 
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Its  countries  are  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Beluchistan,  Rajputanah.  It  is  about  8  feet 
long,  has  one  hump  ou  the  middle  of  the  back, 
pale  brown  hair. — Eng.  Cyc,     See  Camel. 

CAMELUS  MINIMUS.  Syn.  of  Camelua 
dromedarius. 

CAMELUS  SIVALENSIS.  A  fossU  spe- 
oies  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Capt. 
Cautley  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewa- 
lik Hills  of  Hindustan.  Its  crania,  jaws,  and 
teeth  are  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
nearly  related  to  the  existing  species,  but 
exceeded  them  by  at  least  one-seventh  in 
height — Eng  Cyc.  page  7 SZ,     See  Camel  .- 

CAMELUS  TURCICUS.  Syn.  of  Came- 
lus  Braetrianus. 

CAMELUS  VETUS.  Syn.  of  Camelua 
dromedarius. 

CAMEO  was  the  cyamea  of  Pliny.  They 
are  stUl  largely  manufactured  in  Italy  from 
the  large  red  shield  shell,  of  the  Maldive 
Islands,  the  Cassis  rufa-It  is  brought  from  the 
Maldives  to  Ceylon  aa  part  of  the  tribute  and 
ia  exported  to  Italy.*-*-^(0iinan^  Ceylon, 

CAMERON,  Colonel  O.  Poulett,  C.  B., 
K.aT  &^  aud  blight  of  the  order  of  the  Mill- 
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CAllOENS. 


CAMPAMUUA  SDULIS. 


taty  ndritof  the  Conception,  an  officer  o(  the 
Madras  Army.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Robert  Cameron^  li.N.  who  with  aU  his  boat's 
crew  perished  in  1807,  under  the  batteries 
of  Ft.  St  Andero  in  the  north  of  Spain.  In 
1824-25  he  served  with  the  force  employed 
in  restoring  qaiet  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
eonntry.  In  1831,  he  took  service  under  the 
Duke  of  Braganza,  in  the  war  of  succession 
in  Portugal,  during  which  he  was  in  six  gene- 
ral actions,  and  was  thanked  for  his  conduct 
at  the  final  battle  of  £1  Pfistoleiro,  receiving 
the  Cross  of  the  Conception,  ftud  the  Order  of 
the  Tower  and  Sword  was  bestowed  on  him 
for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  the  Qninta 
do  Yanzella,  on  the  6th  July  1832.  He  was 
subsequently,  in  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  em- 
ployed  with  the  Persian  Army,  on  the  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  frontier.  He  published  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  a  narrative  of 
his  adventures  in  the  Caucasus,  Ciroassia  and 
Georgia,  which  were  afterwards  collected  in 
two  volumes.  He  subsequently  was  granted 
the  order  of  Commander  of  the  Bath.  On  his 
return  to  India  in  1862,  he  was  appointed 
Political  Agent  at  the  Court  of  the  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic. 

CAMEPvON,  JOHN,  Esq.,  F.RG.,  author 
o£  our  Tropical  Possessions  in  MaUyan  India. 
London,  1865. 

OAM-HI,  an  emperor  of  China  who  first 
subdued  the  hardy  Mongol  Tartars,  which  he 
fiflfocted  more  by  kindness  than  by  the  sword. 

0 AMIGUIN,  one  of  the  five  Islands.  See 
Babuyan. 

CAMIRIUM  CORDIFOLIUM.    Gjbrt. 

Syn. 
Alenrites  triloba. 
Juglans  camirium.  Lour, 

Kamiling.  Malay.    Elamiri  Malay* 

Lenah  kras.  „ 

The  nut  resembles  the  walnut  in  flavour 
and  consistence  of  the  kernel ;  but  the  shell  is 
harder,  and  does  not  open  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  natives  of  the  hills  use  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  cocoanut,  both  in  their  cookery 
and  for  procuring  a  delicate  oW.^^MartderCi 
Hist,  of  Sumatra^  p.  102. 

CAMLET.    Eno. 


Kamelot. 

Dot. 

Kamelot. 

Gbr. 

Camlet. 

Eng. 

Ciambellotto. 

IT. 

Camblefc. 

#>. 

Kamlot. 

Bus. 

Camelot. 

Camelote. 

8p. 

A  fabric  of  wool  or  long  hMJt.-^'MeCuUoeh, 
CAMOENS.  The  Gave  of  CamooDS,  where 
the  Portuguese  poet  is  supposed  to  hftve  writ- 
ten a  portion  of  his  Lnsaid,  is  a  place  of  oni* 
▼ersal  interest  and  resort  at  Macao.  It  is 
pioturesqudy  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a 
small  hill,  on  the  margin  of  the  inner  harbor. 
Large  granite  rooks  are  here  gathered  in  a 
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confused  cluster,   which  form  a  nsliml  eivt, 
from  the  entrance  of  which  thera  is  a  widi 
prospect  of  the   surronnding  oemitry.   Th* 
banian,  the  pagoda,  and   other  orisntaltiw 
unite  their  foliage  and  forma  grove  ia  whick 
the  rocky  cave  is  embowered*    Sanroanding 
it  are  grounds  cultivated  with  trees,  are6|Hiig 
vines  and  flowering  shrubs,  cbarmingl jr  v- 
ranged  by  the  borders  of  winding  paths,  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  hills*  Artificial  ternoii 
ingeniously  disposed,  invite  the  visitor  to  tht 
enjoyment  of  the  view  or  to  rest  beneath  tin 
shade.    Above  the  cave  rises  a  rotonds,  {roa 
which  there  is  an  enchanting  prospect,  uhIi 
marble  monument,  with  a  bronae  bust  andu 
inscription  here  record  the  fortunea,  the  geni- 
us, and  virtue  of  Camoens,  the  poet    daor 
ens'  visit  to  Macao  was  during  his  haniili- 
metit  from  Portugal,  in  oonseqaence  of  Us 
pertinacious  courtship  of    a  lady  of  nak, 
whose  parents  did  not  affect  an  allianoa  litb 
the  poet,  who,  although  of  a  respectable  fiuniij, 
was  poor  and  looked  npon  as  an  uncertain  ai 
veuturer.  In  1551  >  he  proceeded  to6oa,ia 
India,   where  he  again  involved  himaelf  ia 
trouble  by  writing  has  *'  Absurdities  of  India,* 
and  was  banisbed  to  the  Moluccas*  andinthi 
course  of  his  exile  he  resorted  fireqaeotly  to 
Macao,   which  was  a  favorite  reodeooa  i 
the  poet.     The  cave  was  his  chosen  apotof 
retirementi  where, in  its*' sweet  retired aoii* 
tude>"  he  meditated  his  great  work»  the  Ij- 
said.    Camoens  returned  to  Portogal,  M 
only  to  live  in  misery  and  die  in  a  hoqibL 
— American  Expedition  to  Japan^  page  16ab 
CAMOMILE.    Eno. 


Ekdakl  mirsie,        Ab. 
Rabuoe-ka-phal,     Doe. 
Gamomille,  Fa. 

Romiaohehamiller,  Qbr. 
Babane-ka-phul,  Hind. 
Camomilla,  It. 


Antliemia    nobilia  hts. 
ChamomiUa  it 

Babuoah-gow,       PB^ 
MaoMtoilU,  Sr. 

Cbamandi  pa,       Ttf 
Shamanti  puvva.  Ta 


A  herb  much  employed  in  domestie 
dicine. — McCulloch.  Faulkner.  SeeAnthciM 
nobilis.  Oilti. 

CAMOMILLA.    It.     Camomile. 

CAMOMILLK    Fb.    Camomile. 

CA.M006A-W00D,  Kamooga  rnaram.  1 
wood  of  the  Northern  Circars. 

CAMOSCIO.    It.     Chamois  leather. 

CAMOSTBEE.   See  Chamaoea:  01 

CAMORB.  The  Sakalava  were 
to  make  descents  on  Gamore  and  ths 
of  Africa.  See  India,  p.  3 19. 

CAMPANIL.    Sp.  BellmetaL 

CAMPANULA    Flowering  plants, 
Canterbury-Belly  Yenns's  looking  gl 
iett,  Jafreif, 

CAMPANULA    EDUUS,  a  nativi 
Arabia  Felix.    Its    thick  and    sspid 
eontains  a  considerable  qnantilir  of  elMli 
is  eaten  bf  €hiUren.~i^.  Cjrc.  p^  7M 
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CAMPBELL. 


CAMPHOR. 


CAMPANULA  GRANDIFLORA  growa 
wild  funoiigsfc  the  Chinese  hi!ih.-^Fortune*s 
Wanderinffi,  page  58. 

CAMPBELL,  A.,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  of  the  Ben- 
gal Medical  Service,  wrote  an  Itinerary  from 
f  hari,  in  Thibet,  to  lASsa,  with  appendices. 
Boatea  from  Daijeeltng  to  Phari.  Report  of 
tJie  death  of  Cosmos  de  Koros,  the  Thibetan 
Bcholar.  The  literatare  and  origin  of  certain 
bill-tribes  in  Sikidm,  Memorandnm  on  the 
Bora  Chang  of  Bootan.  On  the  nsitire  alain, 
or  aalagit,  of  NepanL  On  the  inhabitants  of 
ijikkioit  and  their  langnage.  Limboos  of  Sik- 
kirn  and  other  hills. — Beng.  Al  Soe.  Trans, 
and  J  own, 

CAMP  BELL,  George.  A  Medical  OfiBoer  of 
the  E.  L  C.  ou  the  Madras  establishment,  of 
gnat  promise,  who  made  a  journey  with  Ko- 
nig  into  the  Pniicat  Hills,  fle  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  in  Colonel  Baillie's  defeat  iu 
1780,  and  shortly  after  died. 

CAMPBELL,  Lieut.  J.  Assistant  Surveyor 
Qeneml  of  the  Madras  army,  wrote    on  the 
use  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas'  Reflecting  Semi- 
circle.   On  the  use  of  Kater^s  Altitude  and 
Asimuth  Instrument.     Suggestion  of  a  tide 
ngister.  Table  of  specific  gravities  of  aqueous 
vapour,  and  dry  and  saturated  air.     Meteoro- 
logical  Joaroal  of  Royacottah.     On  the  ad- 
vancement of  geological  science  in  India.    On 
the  construction  of  the  portable  barometer. 
On  the  formation  of  the  table*  land  of  South- 
era  India.    General  level  3>000  feet ;  flat  tops 
of  bills  3,500  and  4,500  feet     Phun  of  Bara- 
nahal,  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
soda  soils  of.    On  the  roanufactiire  of  steel  in 
Sonthem   India.     Improvement  of  the  silk 
manufactured  in  Mysore  and  the  Salem  dis- 
tricts.   Report  on  the  Kaolin  earth  of  Mysore. 
Report  on  the  construction  of  philosophical 
instruments  in  India.     Ou  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  ware  in  Southern  India.     Meteo* 
idogical  experiments  at  the  Goomsoor  moun* 
tains.    Journey  overland  to  India.     On  esti- 
mating the  distance  of  objects  of  known  height 
at  sea. — Mad.  J.  L.  and   S.f    Gal.  J.   Nat 


CAMPEQGIO.    It.  Logwood. 
CAMPHIRE.  Eno.  Lawsonia  alba,  Lam. 
CAMPHOGEN.    See  Camphor. 
CAMPHOR.    Eno. 


CAMPBELL,  George,  a  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vant, bom  in  1824,  and  sailed  for  India  in 
^842.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  the  Assist- 
lot  to  tha  Governor-General's  Agent  N.  W. 
ikoutior,  snbaequently  Deputy  Commissioner 
CSs-Sutlej  states.  On  returning  to  Britain,  he 
jpnblished  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
p  Modem  India,"  and  in  1853  another  work 
Hatitled  "India  as  it  may  be,"  in  1854  he 
called  to  the  Bar.  In  1855  he  was 
intad  Commissioner  of  the  Cis-Sutlej 
tea,  and  in  1867  Commissioner  of  the 
tial  ProTinees. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  Colin,  See  Clyde,  Lord. 
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Kafar.  Ar. 

Pa-yok  also  Parouk.  Bub 

Kapur.  Obin. 

Capuru.  Gtnoh. 

Kamfer. 

Oamphor. 

Camphire. 

Bnaa  Ounphirs. 

Malay  Camphor. 

Bnua  Capoor. 

Crude  Camphor. 

Refined 

Unrefined 

Camphre. 

Kampfer. 

Kapur. 


DuT. 
Eko. 

»i 
fi 
>t 

»y 

Fr. 
Guz. 


Ghanaar :  Kafdr, 

pur. 
Qoifora. 
Kapur  Ji^un. 
Camphora. 
Kapur  BaruB. 
Kapur. 
Kaior. 
Kaldr. 
Alcanfor. 
Kamfora. 
Karpnra. 
Alcanfor. 
Carpuram. 
Carpuramn. 
Kapur. 


alfloEa- 

HlXD. 

It. 
Jap. 

La.t. 
Malat. 


POBT. 
RU8. 

Saxb. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 

Bau. 


The  camphor  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  two  trees,  one  of  which,  Dryobalanops 
camphora,  grows  in  Sumatra,  Borneo  and 
Labuan  ;  the  other,  the  Camphora  officinalis, 
or  Laurns  camphora,  grows  in  China.ln  Spain, 
a  camphor  has  been  obtained  from  some  of 
the  Labiatie,  in  Burroah,  considerable  quanti- 
ties have  been  produced  from  the  Blumea 
grandis,  and  a  chemical  product  has  been 
obtained  in  Europe,  by  passing  a  stream  of 
muriatic  gas  through  turpentine.  The  names 
for  it,  in  all  the  languagea  of  the  world,  are 
sufficiently  alike  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  substance  came  from  one  source,  probably 
China  or  Sumatra,  and  the  words  Dutch«  or 
Ji^an,  or  Tub  camphor,  Barns  camphor,  China 
camphor,  Formosa  camphor^  have  been  added 
merely  to  indicate  the  place  of  production. 
The  unrefaad  or  crude  camphor  of  commerce 
is  the  product  of  the  Camphora  officinalis,  and 
is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  Dutch,  or  Japan,  or  Tub 
camphor,  so  called  from  being  brought  from 
Batavia  to  Europe  in  tubs,  containing  1  cwt. 
to  1^  cwt,  and  is  in  the  form  of  lumps  of 
pinkish  graius.  The  second  kind  is  odled 
ordinary  crude  camphor,  China  camphor,  and 
Formosa  camphor,  much  of  it  being  produced 
in  Formosa,  shipped  to  China,  and  re-shipped 
to  Europe  in  square  chests  lined  with  lead 
foil,  and  oontaining  from  1^  to  1^  cwt.  In 
this  crude  state  it  consists  of  dirty  greyish 
grains.  This  crude  material  is  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  roots  and  wood  of  the 
tree,  which  is  chopped  op  and  split  up  into 
billets,  which  are  boiled  in  plenty  of  water  in 
large  boilers,  with  a  conical  or  round  straw 
cover  smeared  with  clay  outside ;  and,  as  the 
water  boils,  the  crude  camphor  ia  deposited  on 
the  inner  straw.  Refined  camphor  is  obtained 
from  this  product  by  distillatiou^whichis  carried 
on  in  various  ways,  but  the  whole  process 
consists  in  using  two  round  vessels,  inverting 
one  above  the  oUier,  and  adding  2  per  cent,  of 
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CAMPHOR. 

quick-Iime,in  ovderto  absori)  a^y  oil,  nnd  distil 
frorn  on^  yeaael  to  another.  Two  earthen 
pots,  luted  totgather,  aaswet  perfectly  ;  a  rery 
small  aperture  being  Ijsft  for  the  e80B|»e  of  air 
on  the  first  application  of  heat.  It  is  largely 
refined  in  Bombay. 

The  Borneo  or  Bams  camphor,  the  Lnng- 
naou-heang  or  "  Dragon's-brain  perfume,"  is  a 
product  of  the  Dryobalanops  caniphora,  Cole- 
brook,  the  D.  aromatica,  Gaert, which  is  fonnd 
in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.    It  is  much  esteemed 
in  China,  where  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  fla- 
vouring the  Chinese  camphor,  an  inferior  arti- 
cle obtained  from  a  diflferent  description  of 
t*ee.     It  is  called  by  the  natives,  and  in  com- 
merce, the  ^  kapur  barns/ or  Barns  camphor, 
to   distinguish    it  from   the  product    of  the 
Laurus   camphora,   or  Japan   camphor.      It 
detives  its   name  of  Barns  from  a  place  in 
Sumatra,  wbere  it  is  produoed,  and  whence  It 
was  probably  first  exported.  The  Dryobalanops 
oamphora,  which  yields  it,  has  only  hitherto 
been  fotud  in  the  Indian  islands  of  Borneo 
and  Sumatra,  and  only  in  the  northern  parts 
of  these  islands.  The  tree    is    said  by  Mr. 
llarsden  to  be  very  common  in  Sumatra,  in  the 
country  of  the  Batta,  bat  not  to  be  found  to 
the  so«ih  of  the  line.    In  Borneo  it  was  fonnd 
at  first  towards  the  north  ;  but  has  since  been 
discovered  in  Sarawak,    in  Labuan  it  is  com- 
mw),  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  trees  in 
that  fine  jungle  ;  it  has  a  fine  straight  stem, 
from  which  the  bark  eones  off  in  large  flakes  ; 
the  foliage  is  very  dense,  forming  a  wellshap* 
tod  head  to  the  tree,  the  stem  of  which  is  fre- 
quently iiinety  feet  to  the  first  branches.     As 
not  one  in  ten  tt^s  is  found  to  produce  cam- 
|>hor^  its  presence  must  be  caused  by  a  par^ 
ticular  state,  either  of  vigour  or  disease^  in  the 
tree.     And  the  camphor  collectors  cut  notch- 
es in  the  trees,  in  order,  before  felling,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  likely  to  produce  cam- 
phor.     It  is  said  that  in  these  which  produce 
it,  the  younger  and   smaller  trees  are  often 
found  to  be  quite  as  pn^iiic  as  the  older  and 
larger  trees.     The  camphor  is  f^mnd  in  a  con- 
crete state  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood,  so  that 
it  can  only  be  extracted  by  felling  the  tree, 
which  is  aftei'wards  out  into  blocks  and  split 
into  wedges^  and  the  camphor,  which  is  "while 
and  traaspsreut^  is  then  taken  oiit.  An  essen- 
tial oil  is  also  found  in  holiows  in  the  wood, 
wLieh  the  natives  crystalize  artificially  ;  btit 
the  camphor  thus  obtained  is  not  so  much 
esteemed  as  that  fonnd  naturally  crystalized. 
The  tree  is  found  on  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Borneo,  and  is  said  to  be  particalarly  wban- 
dant  in  the  eouatry  of  the  Kyan,  in  the  in* 
terior,  on  the  Bintulu  and  Rejang  rivers.  The 
produce,  though  so  valued  by  the  Chinese,  is 
nut  much  used  by  the  natives,  though  it  is 
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ocoasiohally  taken  inwardly  as  a  medim 
Tiw  price  in  China  of  the  Borneo  oamplMt 
is  said  to  be  higher  than  that  of  JapsnintlK 
proportion .  of  twenty  to  one :  it  has  beat 
supposed  that  this  disproportion  is  esoMd 
more   by  some  fancies    bf    the    oensaBfr, 
than    any    real    distinction     of    propeitia. 
The  camphor  occurs  only  in  small  fiMom, 
fronn  which  the  natives,  having  felled  the  trw 
and  split  up  the  wood,  scrape  it  off  witih  snail 
splinters  or  with  their  nails.  From  the  oMea 
and  richest  trees  they  rarely  collect  more  tha 
two  ounces.     After  a  long  stay  in  the  voods, 
frequently  of  three  months^  during  whiebtlMy 
may  fell  a  hundred  trees,  a  party  of  thirty  per- 
sons  rarely  bring  away  more  than  15  or  20 
poands  of  solid  camphor,  worth  from  200  to 
250  dollars.     The  variety  and  price  of  tkii 
costly  substance  are  enhanced  by  a  emlon 
which  has  immemorially  prevailed  among  tfai 
Batta  race,  of  delaying  the  burial  of  every  per- 
son who,  during  bis  life,  had  aolaim  tothetitb 
of  Bajah  (of  whioh  each  village  has  one)«t3 
some  rice,  sown  on  tbe  day  of  his  death,  bi 
sprung  up,  giY^wn  and  borne  fruit  TheoorpBC; 
till  then  kept  above  ground  among  the  lino^ 
is  now,  with  these  ears  of  rioe,  committed  t« 
the  earth,  like  the  grain  six  months  befotc, 
and  thus  the  hope  isembleaya^cally  ezpresN' 
that,  as  a  new  life  arises  from  Uie  seed, » 
another  life  shall  begin  ft»r  man  after  hisdetth. 
Daring  this  time  the  corpee  is  kept  in  tbe 
house,  enclosed  in  a  coffin  made  of  the  bo)- 
lowed  trunkof  a  Durinon,  and  the  whole  spwe 
between  the  coffin  and   the  body  is  filM 
with  pounded  camphor,  for  the  pmtsliueflf 
which    the    family    of   the   deceased  BajiA 
frequently  impoverish  themselves.  Tbe  "cub- 
phor  oil"  is  suid  to  be  collected  by  incisiooi 
at   the   bnse  of  the  trunk,  from  which  tin 
clear  balsamic  juice  is  very  slowly  discba*?* 
ed.  Burn  camphor  is  getting  scarce,  as  the  tiee 
must  be  destroyed  to  obtain  it.    About  868 
p&ciris  uve  annually  sent  to  China.    The  pro- 
portion between  Malay  and  Chinese  campber 
is  as  eighteen   to   one ;  the  former  is  id<4( 
fragrant,    and   not   so   pungent  as  tbe  b^ 
ter.     Nine   hundred    and    eighty-three  t^ln 
cf  oamiAor  were  exported  from  Java  in  1845; 
626  bales  were  imported  in  1843,  theprodvei 
uftlie  Japanese  empire,  and  559  piculs  exp^fr 
ed  from  Canton-  in  1844.   The  price  of  unrefr 
ned  camphor  in  the  Liverpool  market  in  M 
1853,  was  £4  to  £4  lOs,  the  cwt.  The  slteni 
relations  i^ith  Japan  and  China  will  doahta 
affect  the  course  of  trade.    Tbe  total  import 
twto  Engkmd  is  about  3bO  tons  a  year,  and  ft 
sells  at  90  shilling  a  cwt. 

Borneo  camphor,  asfomid  in  tlie  iroodof  ^ 
Dryobalanops  camphora,  is  intrbite  ciystafroe 
fragments.  Specific  gravity  1,009.  Its  odonr  is 
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ao  t  d  80  diffuMbU  »  nature ;  otherwise  it  closely 
veaemUw  the  camphor  f  rem  the  Oamphora 
efueinarain.  The  wood  of  the  camphor  tree 
is  good  timber,  saited  for  house  aud  ship^ 
tmiiding.  The  liqQid  cfMn|ihor  of  the  same 
tree  appears  ol  the  tiature  of  Caoophogeo.  Dr. 
A.  T.  Xhomsou,  by  passing  a  cuxrent  of  ozy« 
geq  gas  through  it^  C4»u verted  it  into  camphor. 
The  oil,  both  in  a  £aid  aud  solid  state,  is 
luaud  ill  the  body  of  ihe  tree  where  the  sap 
should  be,  but  not  in  all  trees.  The  liquid 
q\\  is  abuudaut,  aud  little  appreciated,  but  the 
cimerete  bears  a  very  high  prioe,  which  depends 
wholly  ou  M  scarcity,  aud  the  fancy  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  whu  ascribe  high  medi- 
cinal virtues  to  it,  which  it  probably  possesses 
iu  no  higher  degree  than  the  cheap  article 
which  they  themselves  obtain  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  wood  of  the  Oamphora  ofiicinaiis, 
ftud  which  may  be  had  iu  the  same  markets 
for  abont^one  hundreth  part  of  the  prices.  It 
la  largely  emplo}^ed  in  medicine, — Lw}i&a- 
rawaky  pp.  44-46.  Marsdeni'i  Hist.  o/Suma- 
ira^  \u  160.  RoyUn  Materia  ^tdica,  p.  ^36. 
Crawfiird^i  Dictionary ^  p.  8l.  SimmondU 
Vammerciai  Products.  O'SJiaughneny  Bengal 
IH$pen$atary'  Mason's  Tenasserim.  l^om- 
iinsoHy  p^  287-8.  See  Oamphora  officinalis  ; 
DryobaUuiops  eamphora. 

OAMPHORA,    Lav.  Camphor. 

OAMPHORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Lauracetc,  of  which  three  species, 
C.  glandnlifera,  0.  ufficitiarura  and  0.  por- 
recta  occur  in  the  south  aud  east  of   Asia. 

Vaifft 

C AMPHORA  QLANDULIPERA,  Nb«8. 
This  is  the  Lannis  glandulifera,  Wall.,  and 
yields  the  Sassafras  bark  of  Nepaul     It  is  a 

tree  of  the  Nepaul  mouutains,  with  small  yt-l- 
lowi&h  green  odoriferous  flowers,  and  pale 
yellow  light  wood,  smelling  strongly  of  cam- 
phor while  fresh,  but  weak  and  unfit  for  fur- 
niture. Its  bark  has  been  named  the  Sassa- 
fras of  Nepaul.  Dr.  Royle  say8(//^.  Him.  BoL) 
the  Oamphora  glandnlifera,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  contaius  solid  grains  of  camphor 
in  its  wood.— Fot^re.,  p.  308.  Royle,  p.  324. 
(y:Shaiiyhnessy^  p.  545. 

OAMPHORA  OFFICINARU M.     Bauh. 

lAurus  Oamphora,  Lvim,    Officinal  0am- 

phor  tree. 

A  considerable  tree  of  Ohina,  Formosa  and 
Japan,  growir^  straight  below  and  branching 
oat.  It  is  a  native  of  Ohina  principally  near 
Ofainchew  in  the  province  of  Fokeu ;  also  of 
Formosa  and  Japan.  Mr.  Williams  states  it  is 
found  in  Kwang-si,  Fuhkieu,  Formosa,  and 
Coehin  China,  and  afiFords  both  timber  and 
sum  for  exportation  and  domestic  use.    The 
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tree  itself  is  large,  furnishes  excellent  planks, 
beams,  and  boards,  for  ship  building  and  for 
making  tnmks  and  other  articles,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  camphor,  sawing  of  the  timber^ 
and  the  constmetion  of  trunks,  articles  of 
furniture,  aud  vessels  in  whole  or  in  part, 
occupy  a  great  number  of  carpenters  and  ship- 
wrights. Oomphor-wood  is  yaluable  for  the 
construotiou  of  chests  and  almirabs,  as  its 
powerful  odour  protects  the  contents  from 
the  ravages  of  white  ants  and  other  insects. 
Oamphor  is  diffused  through  all  parts  of 
the  plant,  ahd  is  separated  from  the  root, 
trunk,  and  branches,  which  when  cut  into 
chips,  are  boikd  iu  water  and  then  sublimeil 
into  inverted  straw  cones  contained  within 
earthen  capitals.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  the 
form  of  Ctude  Gampho9\  ebl^y  from  the 
province  of  Fokien  and  the  opposite  island 
of  Formosa,  but  some  of  good  quality  is  also 
procured  from  Japan>  The  Dutch  exported 
from  thence  into  Europe  3 10,520  lbs.  in  sevea 
years.  It  is  sometimes  imported  into  Britain 
from  Batavia.*— FF«/toin«*  Middle  Kin^dom^ 
Vol.  I  Lepage  137.  O'Shaugknesst^,  page  455. 

OAMPHORA  PORRECTA,    LfNir. 

8yn. 
A.  parthenoxylon.     Nees. 
Laurus     „  Jack, 

„      pseudo  sassafras,  Blain. 
A  tree  of  Penang,  Sumatra  and  Java,  far- 
nishing  a  strong  wood,  which  is   durable   if 
kept  dry. —  Voigt ;  ICoxb.  ii.  708. 

0AM  PHOR  LAUREL.  Oamphora  officl- 
narnm. 

OAMPHOR  OF  BAROS,  See  Camphor. 
Dryobalanops  eamphora. 

OAMPHOR  OIL,  Kapur  minyak,  Malay, 
the  liquid  camphor  of  the  Drjobalanops  eam- 
phora tree. 

OAMPHRE.     Fr.  Camphor. 

CAMPHOU-TIIEE.  See  Dryobalanops 
eamphora.     Laurus  eamphora. 

CAM  PHOR- WOOD  of  Sumatra  is  from 
the  Dryobalanops  eamphora  of  which  the 
wood  is  hard,  compact  and  brownish- 
coloured.  The  fragrant,  light  coloured, 
soft  wood  of  which  the  trunks  and  boxes 
of  China  are  made,  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Camphor  tree  of  Japan,  Laurus 
oamphora,  or  Camphora  officinalis.  The  Mar- 
taban  Camphor-wood,  Laurus  Sassafras^  is  a 
very  large  tree,  scattered  sparsely  throughout 
the  Tennaserim  provinces,  Wallich  wrote 
that  it  was  very  like  Laurus  glanduUfera, 
which  furnishes  the  sassafras  and  camphor- 
wood  of  NepauL  The  Karens  call  it  the  "tree 
galauga"  from  its  fragrance. — IJoUz.,  Mason, 

CAMFHOU-WOOD-OIL.   See  Wood  oil. 

CAMPS,  in  India,  are  generally  formed 
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when  marching  from  one  station  to  anotheri  or 
iu  time  of  war. 

CAMPORE  BIVEB,  in  lat.  O"*  43'  N^  long. 
103*  8  E. 

CAM  SINQ  MOON,  ob  CUM  SINO 
MOON,  a  safe  harbour  in  the  Canton  river, 
formed  between  the  southern  port  of  Keeow 
island,  and  a  point  of  Macao  island  called  Bluff 
Head.  It  was  much  frequented  by  opium 
vessels. — Horsburgh. 

CAMTOZE,  a  tribe  of  the  Kafir  race.  See 
Kush. 

CAMULAPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  long. 
78^46' E.,  and  lat.  14°  37*  N. 

CAM-WOOD,  a  dye  wood,  from  the  Baphia 
nitida,  of  Africa,  used  in  dyeing  the  bright 
red  of  English  bandana  handkerchiefs. 

CANAAN,  according  to  one  authority,  is 
from  Chana,  the  ancient  name  of  Phoenicia. 
According  to  another,  Canaan  or  Palestine  was 
so  called  after  Canaan,  the  youngest  sou  of 
Ham. 

CANACUBYA,  or  CANOUJ,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  places  iu  India  ;  it  gave  rise, 
and  gives  a  name,  to  one  of  the  greatest 
divisions  of  the  brahmin  class.  Its  capital  was 
perhaps  the  wealthiest  visited  by  the  first 
mahomedan  invaders,  and  its  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Delhi  contributed  to 
accelerate  the  ruin  of  hindu  independence. 
This  kingdom  appears  in  early  time  to  have 
been  called  Panohaln.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  long,  but  narrow  territory,  extending 
on  the  east  to  Nepal  (which  it  included),  and 
on  the  west  along  the  Chambal  and  Bunas,  as 
far  as  Ajmir.  We  kuow  little  else  of  its 
early  history,  except  the  Rajput  writings  and 
traditions  collected  by  Colonel  Tod,  and  the 
inscriptions  examined  by  Professor  Wilson, 
with  those  translated  and  discussed  by  Princi- 
pal Mill.  The  former  relate  that  it  was  taken 
from  another  hindu  dynasty  A.  D.  470,  by 
the  Rathor  rajputs,  who  retained  it  until  its 
conquest  by  the  mahomedans  in  A.  D.  1193, 
when  they  withdrew  to  their  present  seats  in 
Marwar.  The  identity  of  Canouj  and  Panchala 
is  assumed  in  Menu  il.  19.  Its  limits,  as 
assigned  in  the  "  Maha  Bharat,*'  are  made 
out  by  connecting  notes  (vol.  iii.  p.  1 35,  vol 
iv.  p.  142,)  in  the  <*  Oriental  Magazine."  These 
boundaries,  enlarged  a  little  on  the  south  and 
on  the  west,  are  the  same  as  those  assigned 
by  Colonel  Tod  to  the  same  kingdom  at  the 
time  of  the  mahomedan  invasion. — Blphin' 
ttoni9  History  of  India^  Vol.  /.,  p.  402.  See 
Canouj. 

CANADA  BALSAM.  See  Gams  and  Resins. 

CANADA  TURPENTINE.  See  Gums  and 
Resins. 

CANAGA.    Can.  Dalbergia  arborea. 
CANAGA.    Tel.  Poogamia  glabra. 
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CANALS  in  Asia.  The  greet  esnal  d 
the  world  is  that  of  Sues,  cotmeetiDg  lib 
Red  Sea  with  the  Meditemmetn.  It  vtf 
commenced  25th  April  1859,  the  fca 
ships  passed  through  it  in  tlie  year  1867,ib' 
it  was  formally  opened  for  tnJfic  in  Deen- 
ber  1869.  It  had  occupied  ten  yeanoCk- 
hour  to  bring  it  to  that  state,  and  cost  to  tbt 
period  thirteen  millions  sterling =tliiitea 
orores  of  rupees.  Canals  are  said  to  faiw 
been  excavated,  say  a  Sir  U.  Elliot,  by  Fwoi 
Shah,  and  by  Ali  Mardan  Khan,  bat  the  Ui- 
tt»rians  of  Timur  do  not  mention  them,  aid 
Baber  states  that  in  the  Hindustan  pronoM 
there  were  none.  Markham,  in  his  Embaajf, 
howeyer,  (p.  iy)  asserts  that  the  irrigatnig 
canals  of  Feroze  and  Shah  Jeban  have  beei 
restored  and  improved,  after  centuries  of  de 
cay  and  disuse,  and  a  oanal  for  irrigattoani 
navigation,  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  ia 
either  the  old  or  the  new  world,  now  piMi 
through  eight  hundred  miles  of  the  fonw 
empire  of  the  great  Moguls. 

The  Ganges"  canal  is  amongst  the  gmMt 
worics  of  India.  It  commences  from  Hani- 
war,  passes  over  a  low  tract  of  coontiy,^ 
borne  across  the  Salaui  river  by  an  aqoadiKl 
of  stone  of  fifteen  arches,  through  the  toIihm 
of  another  river,  and  beneath  the  bed  of  t 
third  and  was  planned  to  re-enter  the  (hofi 
at  Benares.  The  Salani  aqueduct  lesmt 
clear  water  way  of  700  feet,  and  cost  £3O0,0(A 
The  total  cost  of  the  canal  is  not  le»  Una 
two  millions  sterling.  It  takes  about  75 1« 
cent,  of  the  water  of  the  Qanges,  whoM  ts- 
lume,  however,  is  not  diminished.  It  tn- 
verses  the  Doab,  snd  by  oouuUess  braueht^ 
dykes  and  chaimels,  irrigates  almost  evay 
village  throughout  a  tract  of  country  npw^ 
of  eight  hundred  miles  iu  length,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  every  tiller  on  payment  of  a  m^ 
tax.  At  Hurdwar,  the  pass  through  wiw^ 
it  issuest  at  the  lowest  ebb,  dischaiges  about 
seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  enff 
second. 

The  Gauges  canal  was  opened  on  tb 
8th  AprU  1854.  It  commences  at  Hold- 
war,  as  the  river  Ganges  issues  from  tb 
mountains,  and  runs  through  the  couDtrj  <* 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  iniBJ 
branches,  one  of  which  re-enters  the  Guifi 
atCawnpore,  and  another  joins  the  river  Joa- 
ns. This  canal  is  carried  by  a  great  visdai 
over  the  river  Salani.  This  viaduct  is  tfarflj 
miles  long.  It  is  of  earth,  and  u  protecM 
by  a  wall  of  masonry  and  a  bridge  of  fiftfl* 
arches,  each  of  fifty  feet  of  span.  It  nov  ^ 
sisU  of  653  miles  of  main  canal,  and  ^9» 
miles  of  rajbuha,  or  distributing  chaBBeM^ 
is  divided  into  seven  executive  cbsiges-  W« 
gross  incame  for  1865*66  was  Bs.  13,50,000 i 
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that  of  tbe  preceding  yeftr  was  Bs.  9,90,866. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  a  permaneDt  dam  on 
the  Qangee  at  the lieadworku  above.  Hordwar 
is  abeolutely  neceaeary ;  but  instriictioiie  have 
been  given  for  at  leaet  completing  the  plane 
of  the  work  without  delay.  The  net  receipts, 
axdnding  enhancement  of  land  revenue,  have 
reached  3^  per  cent.  If  the  estimate  formed 
by  the  committee  respecting  the  euhanoed 
land  revenue  be  correct,  the  canal  is  already 
paying  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  laid  out, 
and  when  completed,  the  entire  length  of 
the  work  will  be  nearly  900  miles,  inde- 
pendent of  the  many  hundred  miles  of  dis- 
tribntiug  water  courses  and  minor  chan- 
uela.     It  was  opened  on  the  8th  April  1864. 

The  *^  Jamna  oan<M*  commence  where  this 
river  descends  from  the  Himalaya,  and  irri^ 
gate  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
until  they  re  join  it  again  at  Delhi.  The  main 
canal  on  the  eastern  side  is  ISO  miles  long, 
with  610  miles  of  branch  channels.  The  gross 
income  for  the  year  was  Rs.  4,44^004;  that  of 
tha  preceding  year  was  Rs.  3,39,458,  on  which, 
therafore,  thern  is  was  increase  of  30  per  cent, 
doe  to  enhancement  of  water-rates  from  the 
Ist  May  1865.  As  on  the  Ganges  canal,  the 
increase  over  1864-6d  was  nearly  68  per  cent. 

The  Doan  eanaU  comprise  five  small  canals 
m  the  Dehra  Doon,  aggregating  56  miles  in 
length  and  10  miles  of  rajbuha.  The  gross  in- 
come for  the  year  was  Rn.  28,692,  tbat  for  the 
praeediug  year  was  Bs,  27>367 ;  the  increase 
was  therdfiire  about  6  per  cent. 

The  Rohiicund  canaU  eousistof  the  Bt^ffooi, 
ISO  miles  ;  the  Kiuha  and  />Aora  water  cour- 
see,  32  miles  \  the  Paha  canal,  13  miles  long  ] 
and  the  «n6nished  KyUu  canal.  The  gross  in- 
come for  the  year  is  Ks.  26,586,  the  income  of 
the  preceding  year  was  Rs.  42,173,  a  decrease 
due  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bbanpore 
masonry  dam.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  are  two  other  canals,  the  Nuggeena  and 
the  Nehtore,  which  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Collector  of  Bijnour.  ThegroHs 
revenue  from  them  was  Rs.  4,544  ;  the  previ- 
oos  year  it  was  Rs.  5,564,  a  falling  off  due 
partly  to  serious  damage  to  the  head  works 
€if  the  Nehtore  canal. 

Agra  Irrigation  Worki  consist  of  the 
Fattehpore  Seekree  Reservoir  and  of  the 
channels  led  therefrom. 

The  Homeerpore  nad  Jhansi  Irrigation 
Works  cousist  of  lakes  and  reservoirs,  jmrtly 
Bfttoral,  partly  artificial,  and  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  tbe  Civil  Authorities. — ilnn. 
Ind.  Adm.  Vol.  XL, p.  196. 

The  canal  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Ganges 
was  £[>rmed  by  the  emperor  Feroz  To* 
ghalnq,  who  ruled  from  A.  D.  1351  to  A,  D. 
1385,  when  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son^ 
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who  proved  unworthy,  and  then  to  his  grand- 
son. In  the  Multan  district  there  are  no  less 
than  fifteen  canals,  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
325  miles,  the  largest  of  which  are  from  six  to 
seven  feet  deep,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  the  smallest  from  two  to  Av^ 
feet  deep,  and  from  six  to  ten  feet  wide. 

In  the  Punjab^  the  inundation  canals  are 
fed  from  the  river  when  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows.  They  comprise  2109 
miles  of  channel,  and  they  are  empty  in  the 
cold  weather.  The  principal  permament  ca- 
nal is  that  of  the  Baree  Doab,  with  a  central 
line  of  247  miles  and  219  miles  of  branches.  It 
was  opened  on  the  1 1  th  April  1859.  The  East- 
ern Narra  canal  in  Sind  was  re*opened  on  the 
7th  May  1859. 

In  Madras  are  innumerable  tanks  or  artifi- 
cial lakes  of  various  sises  formed  in  basiBs  ; 
tbat  near  Cummum  being  seven  miles  in 
circumference.  The  most  northern  of  its 
rivers,  the  Godavery,  at  Kajahmnndry,  when 
about  fifty-five  miles  from  tlie  sea,  divides 
into  two  streams  forming  a  delta  of  rich 
alluvial  country.  A  little  above  this  point 
the  river  is  2,000  yards  broad,  but  it  soon 
expands  at  Dowlaishwarani  into  a  width  oi 
three  times  that  extent,  parted,  howtover,  by. 
islands,  into  four  branches.  An  micnt  has. 
there  been  thrown  across  the  channel,  the 
united  lengths  of  the  four  dams  being  3^955 
yards.  Upwards  of  two  miles  of  stream  ia 
blocked  up  by  a  solid  well  protected  mass  of 
stone,  in  lime  cement,  with  a  breadth  at  the 
base  of  nearly  130  feet,  and  a  height  of  twelve 
feet  above  tbe  natural  surface  of  the  water. 
Along  tbe  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  one  chan- 
nel ;  another  to  Cocanada,  and  other  channels, 
the  total  being  840  miles  of  main  channel, 
irrigating  780,000  acres   of  land. 

At  Baizwarah,  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  an 
anient  or  dam  1,250  yards  long,with  a  base  of 
305  feet,  has  been  thrown  across  the  Kistnah 
river,  and  its  channels  irrigate  the  Guntoor 
and  Masulipatam  districts,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  is  estimated  that  290  miles  of  channel 
will  exist  The  Pennar  anient,  520  yards  long, 
was  finished  in  1861.  Across  theColeroon  river, 
(the  northern  branch  of  the  Cauvery  river) 
about  1,600  years  ago,  was  constructed  a 
famed  anient,  the  channels  from  which  feed 
the  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  districts.  It 
is  360  yards  long,  fifty  feet  broad  and  fifteen 
deep.    But  in  1836,  it  was  modified. 

The  East  Coast  Canal  from  Madras  to 
Sadras,  is  for  traffic. 

Canals,  as  water  courses  for  cultivation, 
have  only  since  1862  been  in  progress  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  A  weir  of  1,5-50 
feet  has  been  thrown  across  the  Girna  river, 
in  Ehandesh,  and  one  across  the  Painur, 
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In  Sultanah  a  weir,  2,000  feet  long,  has  beea   a  body  of  European  and  native  soldiers  ;  it  ii 


drawa  across  the  Ki8tiiah>  to  feed  channels 
45  miles  long,  and  a  large  tank  has  b«en 
formed  at  Koorgaum  near  Barsee. 

Ill  Sind,  Gultivatioii  is  carried  on  by  a  net- 
work of  irrigating  channels  leading  water 
from  the  Indns  river  during  its  rise  dl  over 
the  face  of  the  conntry.  These  are  of  ancient 
date,  bnt  since  1856  trunk  channels  have 
been  dug  from  parts  of  the  batiks  which  were 
permanent.  These  ran  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  carry  a  supply  from  the  river 
when  it  is  at  its  lowest  level,  cutting  across 
and  supplying  the  ancient  channels ;  and  nnder 
Sir  fiartle  Frere's  administratioii,  the  ancient 
channel  of  the  Narra,  120  miles  long,  was 
re-opened  on  the  7th  May  1867,  to  distri- 
bnte  water  over  the .  vaet  pUin  of  Meerpore. 
Canak  of  the  Ghtnges,  Jumna  and  Baree 
Doab  have  but  given  a  profit  of  5  per  cent 
Col.  OottoQ  says,  that  the  average  return  on 
all  the  new  irrigation  works  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  is 
seventy  per  cent,  per  annum.  Many  of  these 
canals  are  of  sufficient  size  for  navigation. 
Indian  Annals,  MarkhavCs  Embauy,  p.  4. 
fietpeWs  Hand-book.  AnnL  Idn.  Adm,^  Vol, 
XL^p.  197.  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  die  Punjab,  PowelVs  Handbook,  Boon. 
Prod,  Punjab,  p,  206.  See  Irrigation. 

CANALLE  KUROONU.    Singh.     Cin- 
namon. 
CANAMO.    Sp.    Hemp. 

GANN ANORE,  a  seaport  town  In  India  in 
long.  75**  2&  E.,  and  lat.  I T  54'  N.,  known  to 
the  natives  by  the  name  of  Kuuryal-ban- 
dar.  Froceediug  along  the  sea  coast,  says 
Bartolomeo,  you  then  arrive  at  Ganuanore, 
a  town  with  a  castle,  and  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  queen  Collatiri,  by  the  Europeans 
called  CoUastri.  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  the  king  of  Gollatiri  belongs  to  the 
firat  class  of  the  Indian  princes."  *  *  * 
The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cannanore, 
called  also  Colanada,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  IP 
50',  and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  name. 
The  whole  surrounding  district,  which  ex- 
tends towards  the  north  as  far  as  Mount  Delly, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Molandi,  who  live  merely 
by  piracy.  These  sea-robbers  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Arriau,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient 
authorS'  They  unite  themselves  to  other 
pirates  who  reside  on  the  Angedib  islands, 
^ear  Goa^and  capture  all  the  small  vessels 
which  sail  from  Goa  to  Cochin.  The  huts 
in  which  their  wives  and  children  live,  stand 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Delly,  This 
mountcdn,  which  forms  a  cape  or  head-land, 
lies  in  the  latitude  of  12"  5' ;  and  here  Mala- 
bar or  Malayala,  properly  so  called,  ends." 
Ganuanore  is  now  in  British  territory  held  by 
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a  place  of  large  tnA^.-^Voyage  to  E.  Indim^ 

OAN^A  OF  GALILEE,  6  miles  frea 
Nasarethy  is  a  poor  small  village.  Its  fosn- 
tain,  the  christians  of  Palestine  say,  has  the 
purest  and  best  water  in  the  world.  The 
road  to  Tiberias  is  full  of  interest.  Ut 
mount  of  beatitudes,  whence  our  Sttviosr 
delivered  his  sermon  is  near.  It  stands  very 
little  above  a  green  plain  of  the  stillest  pcan- 
ble  appearance. — Skinner^s  Overland  Joumeyt 
Vol.  /.,  p.  28 1 . 

CANAPE.    It.     Hemp.     Canvas.      Can- 
nabis sativa. 

GANARA,  a  narrow  strip  of  land»  about  20 
to  40  miles  broad,  extending  for  aboat  2O0 
miles,  lying  between  the  Western  Ghats  and  the 
sea.  It  is  usually  divided  into  North  and  Soutk 
Ganara,  and  the  three  eastern  taiooka  of 
North  Ganara,  being  on  the  higher  laud  oa  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ghats,  ere  known  as  th« 
Balaghat,  in  distinction  to  the  Payen-ghati 
below  the  ghat.  Ganara  Balaghat  is  wd) 
wooded.  North  Ganara  has  been  tiaoslansd 
to  the  Bombay  Preudency.  Ganara  lies  be- 
tween the  rivers  Alega  and  Oangreoora.  The 
bnlk  of  the  people  of  Canaia  follow  oaa  er 
other  of  the  bindu  sects,  and  some  of  then 
follow  the  rule  of  Maruma-ka-tayam,  or  deseest 
from  mothers,  the  descensus  ab<utero  of  the 
LocrianSy  who  drove  the  Sicilians  oatof  tbsl 
part  of  Italy,  The  loroata  of  N.  Caesn 
continue  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  the 
best  timber  produced  in  Southern  IsitaL 
In  1837,  Col.  Frith  ^vealiat  of  29  woodi 
of  Ganara.  In  1865^,  Dr.  Gibson  ^ve  a 
lint  of  164  timber  trees  and  fancy  woods  oC 
Ganara  and  Soonda,  with  scientiOc,  Cans- 
rese  and  Mahratta  names.  It  is  aa  follow^ 
and  the  descriptions  will  be  found  alphabui- 
cally  arranged. 

BigOoma  quadriloeQiirii. 

,>      vudaUta. 

„       xvlocwrpa. 
Boinbax  MAlabarieoiB. 
Borawus  flabellrformiL 
Briedalia  sptnoaa. 
Buohauanu  Utifolis. 
Butea  froudcMw 
Ceesalpinia  aappan. 
CiJopbyllum  hiophjOoa 
Catitbittiu  DitsDs. 

„        parvtflcMinB. 
CajMparit  divaricata. 

,»        grandis. 
Carallia  integrifolia. 
Gareya  arboroa. 
Gbvyota  urcni. 
CasMria  elliptka. 
Gaaaia  fiatula. 
CelastruB  montana, 
Gedrela  tooaa. 
daytea  eoUiniu 
Gldcknnaa  tabularif- 
I  Chlorvzylon  Swietcfii'. 
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Aeaeia  arabiea. 

amara. 

catechu. 

FarowianA. 

leucophloea. 

odoratintma. 

speoioea. 

Bundra. 
ifigle  marmelos. 
AiLmthus  e  xcelsa. 
Alangium  deoapetalum. 
Aletooia  Bcbolarie. 
Autideattia  alexiteria. 
Artocarpus  hirauta. 

,,  integrifoHa. 

Atlaiitia  tnonopbylla. 
AsadinMihta  ludiea. 
Balanites  ^gyptiaea. 
Baasia  latifoUa. 

„      loDgifolia. 
BauhiDia  acumiuata. 
parvifiura. 
variegate. 
Bignonia  Indica. 
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CANARIUM  COMMUNE. 


ChTytcyfliyBam  aoamiaa*  t  Ifimnsops  «Ieiigi. 

[turn.  I        ,.       ]i«zaw)ra. 
Cinnamomum  iners. 
LruDocarpus  latifoUa. 
Oofdia  RothiL 
Cr»ti»T»  Rosburghii. 
(?u|>aDU  caueacena. 
[)uUeni&  exoelaa. 
IJalbergU  latifoiia. 

„        Oojianenns. 

»,       puiiavlata. 

,,       aiasoid^H. 
[>icbro8tacbyB  ciuerea. 
EKUenia  peuiagyua. 
Oioapyrua  ourdifolia* 

„        melauoxjtoQ. 

„        moiUaoa. 
Shretia  ovalifoUa. 
QsedetidroD  Ruxburghii 
iriodeudroH       aufractii- 

[osuiii. 
Srjthriaa    ludica. 
Srythriiia  auberoaa. 
Sugeuia  caiyopbyllata. 

„      jambolana. 
£aphorbia  tirucalli. 
Suonymua  garehiifofia. 
Perouia  elephantum. 
^ua  t'aiala. 
naooartia  montana. 
lardeDia  tui^ida. 

,,      moutana. 
ku-cinta  glutinifera. 
varuga  pinnata. 
liTottia  Roitleriformis. 
Xmeltna  arborea. 
„      Asiatioa 
irawia  tilMoIia. 
vuatteria  ceraaoidea. 
Jardwiclda  bioata. 
lolanrhena. 

i  jdnooarpua  iDebrian& 
lymenodjction     obova- 

[turn, 
lymenodyction  utile. 
[nga  zjloeaipa. 
Laoca  pamflura. 
Fambi>ta  aalicifolia. 
La^aiair  wnia  miorucarpa* 
[^agaralneDiia  r^gUMB. 
AMuottiA  alata. 
iangifttra  lodica. 
lelJa  aaadiraehta. 
,,     bukayun. 
,,      Buperba. 
leioacjloii  tinctorium, 
l^aua  ferrea. 
liokefiaNiltgirica. 


Morinda  citrifolia. 
Myristica  cinerea. 
Nauelea  cordifolfa. 
„       parfiflora. 
Nephelium  longanum. 
N«rtum  aatidyaeiiterioum 
Odina  woodier. 
Olea  dioica. 
Pentapiera  arjuna. 
Phyllanthua  emblioiw 
PoDgamia  glabra. 
Premua  iutegrifolia. 

„       totnentoBa 
Proaopia  Bpioigera. 
Pteroearpaa  maniipium. 
PterocarpiiB  aautaliDua. 
PutranjiTa  Poxburghii. 
HaQdia  diimetoTum. 
Rbua  bmkiamala. 
Roitlara  tinctoria. 
Salvadura  Poraica. 
Santalum  album. 
Sapindui  emarginaioi. 
Schleichera  trijuga. 
Semeoarpua  auacardiatn. 
Sethia  Indica. 
Soymida  febrifuga. 
Spondiat  acuuinatai 
Spathodea  arcuate. 
Steroulia  balaughaa. 
H        foBtida. 
»»        iirena. 
Stereoapermum       cbelo- 

[iioideB. 

„        euaveolent. 
Strychooa  dux  Tomica. 

f,        potatorum. 
Symploooa  racemosa. 
Sinatenia  febrifuga. 
Taaoaniidaa  Indiou 
TeetoDa  grandiL 
Terminalia  alata. 

belerica. 

catepa. 

Barryt 

I,  obebula. 

9,         glabra. 
Thaapetia  populuaa. 
Trophia  aapera. 
Uimua  integrifolia. 
Vitex  altiaaima. 
Wrightia  tinotoria- 
ZizyphuB  glabrata. 
jujuba» 
GBuopha. 
xylocarpa. 
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licbalia  cfaainpaca 

In  South  Oftiiara,  the  jungles  bear  no  oompa- 
iflon  to  thoee  of  Malabar  or  Noitb  Gaoiim, 
rhere  there  are  large  traets  of  forest  uninha- 
ited.  In  South  Gauara,  the  junglea  are  thick- 
r  populated  by  farmers;  there  are  se?eral 
X1C9  of  good  forest  ?rhich  are  called  merchi 
rarg  (Pepper  wurg),  and  the  ryot  pays  a 
eii^  ou  the  ^uig  of  live  pie  per  p^per  vine. 


eparated,  there  ^  but  little  of  QoT^rnment 
angles  left,  and  on  his  little,  ripe  trees  are  few 
ad  scatteced.-*-/>r.  Gibton,  dlad.  Gai,  Ex,  e/ 
ia62;  Rep.  C<yn.  For.  o/1862,  p.  30,  ifod- 
iu  Cimiervator's  Report,  p,  3.    Ji,  £.  Jur. 
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Report.  See  Aka  Podwa]»  India,  p.  324; 
Kerala  ;  Mahratta  Qovemmeuts,  Folyandra^ 
page  108-9. 

CANARIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na*- 
tural  order  Burseracese,  of  which  Yoigt  men- 
tions five  species,  C.  Betigalense,  commune^ 
nigrum,  strictum  and  sylvestre.  Wight 
says  the  resinous  juice  of  the  Canariqtid 
commune  has  properties  similar  to  CopaiviC, 
while  the  kernels  of  the  seed  affbrd  by  ex- 
pression a  bland  edible  oil.  The  Canarium 
strictum  of  Roxburgh  is  known  in  Malabar  un- 
der tbe  name  of  the  ''  black  dammer  tree,"  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  Vateria,  which  is  the 
''white  dammer  tree."  This  tree  is  rather 
common  in  the  alpine  forests  about  Oourtal<^ 
lam  in  the  Tiunevdly  distiict^  and  is  r^«- 
larly  rented  there  for  the  sake  of  its  danuaer. 
The  dammer  is  tranaparent,  and  of  a  deep 
brownish  yellow  or  amber  color  when  held  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light,  but  when  adher- 
ing to  the  tree  has  a  bright  shinine  black  ap- 
pearance. The  fruit  is  a  very  hard,  uiree^ceQed 
oval  nut,  tapering  at  each  end. 

Under  the  names  Dhoop  and  Googul,  Cak« 
Mahr.,  Dr.  Gibson  mentions  two  species  of 
Canarium^  in  Canara  and  Sunda,  one  on  the 
ghats  above*  and  tbe  second  species  «f  great 
sise  seems  to  be  cultivated  near  Bilgil,  and  at 
Siddapore*  The  choice  gum  resin  afforded  by 
these  trees  is  extensively  used  in  tiie  arts,  and 
exported  both  inland  and  to  tbe  coast''-*- 
Wight,  III.  Dr,  Gibson.     See  Resins. 

CANARIUM  BALSAMIFERUM.WiiLDB. 
Syn.  of  Boswellia  glabra. 

CANARIUM  BENQALENSE.  RoxB.  An 
immense  forest  tree  of  Assam,  Sylhet  and  the 
adjacent  mountainous  countries,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  From  fissures  or  wounds  in  the 
bark,  a  large  quantity  of  very  pure,  clear,  ant- 
her-coloured resin  exudes,  which  soon  becomes 
hard  and  brittle,  and  is  not  unlike  copal.  But 
in  theCalcutta  bazar  it  was  only  valued  at  from 
2  to  3  Rs.  for  seven  maunds  of  eighty  pdtmds, 
each.  Native  name  of  the  resin.  Wood  not* 
knovfn.^ffShaughnessy,  p.  285,  Vtdjft;'  p/ 
149.  Roxb.  ill,  136.  Royl^s  Sim.  Bo€.  p:  177- 
CANARIUM  COMMUNE,  Linn  ;D.  C. 
W.  &  A.;  Keen  ;  Roxb. 

Canarium  mehenbethene,  Otett. 

Amy ris  Zeylanici,  Retw. 

Bihuunodendron  Zeyknioum,  KwUh^ 

Colophonia  Hauriti»nay  D.  C» 

Bursera  paniouUta,  Lam.,  jfump^ 

Java  AbnoQd.  .  ]£Ne.  |  iToDgU  fiadaau  Bk«9>r . 

Boia  de  Golophane.       Fa. 


Vlieu  the  koomki  laud  and  merchi  wnrgs  are       Grove  in  the  Maoritins,  C^yloov  the  Panin* 


aula  of  India»  the  Moluccas^  and  the  Iiwliatt 
Afchipelago.  It  was  brought  ifom  tba  Molne^. 
eas  tQ  the  Calcutta  Botamo  gavdea^  hatin 
Roxburgh's  time  did  not  thrire,  owing  tp  the 
eoldness  of  the  winter  months.  The  bark  yields 
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CANARIUM  STRICTUM. 

an  abandance  of  limpid  oil  with  a  pungent 
turpentine  smell,  congealing  into  a  buttery 
camphoraceous  mass.  It  has  the  same  pro- 
perties as  balsam  of  copaiba  for  which  it  could 
be  substituted  ;  and  is  said  to  yield  East  In- 
dian elemi.  Its  nuts  are  three-cornered  and 
edible,  but  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea. — Roxb. 
iii.  177.  Dr.  ffShaughneuy,  p.  268.  7oigt, 
148-9 

CANARIUM  GENICULATUM.  Tliis 
is  a  large  and  valuable  timber  tree  found  in 
the  Pegu  valley,  but  it  is  scarce.  Wood 
white  colored,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of 
)iouse-building. — McClelland, 

CANARIUM  HIRSUTUM.  Syn.  of  Bos- 
wellia  thurifera. 

CANARIUiM  MEHENBENTHENE.GABT. 
Syn.  of  Canarium  commune. 

CANARIUM  NIGRUM,  Roxa 

Marignia  acutifoIiB,  Z).  C, 
Dammara  nigm,  Humph. 

A  tree  of  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas  ;  a 
reddish  soft  viscid  heHvy-smelling  substanf^e 
exiides  from  wounds  in  its  bark. —  Vaigt,  149. 

CANARIUM  ODORIFERUM.  Syn.  of 
Boswellia  thurifera. 

CANARIUM  STRICTUM.  Roxb.  iu.  13& 

Stk. 
Dammara  nigra  legitima,  Rumph, 
Dhoop  of  Bhore  Ghat. 

Blabk  Dammer  Tree  Sno.  I  TbelU  mara.  MiasAL. 
GaoarL  Malat.  |  Kungilam  maram.  Tam. 

■.Tfiis;is  the  Black  Daromer  tree  of  Tin- 
nevelly  and  Malabar,  and  is  so  named  in 
Gontnidiatinctioa  to  the  Vateria  Indica, 
which  is  called  the  white  dammer  ti*ee.  The 
Canarium  strictum  is  common  near  Cour- 
taUum,  where  it  is  rented  for  its  dammer. 
While  adherent  to  the  tree,  it  gives  a  bright 
shining  black  tint,  but  by. translucent  light, 
is  of  a  deep  brownish  yellow  or  amber  colour. 
The  balsam  exudes  in  a  very  fluid  state  and 
trickiea  down  the  trunk  where  it  gradually 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  fresh 
resin  continuing  to  flow  over  that  already 
hMdenedy  gives  the.  sUlacty tic  appearance  of 
tke  hnffe  lumps  of  resin  in  wbioh  form  the 
resin  is  brought  in  the  market.  It  is  perfectly 
homogeneons,  has  a  vitreous  fracture.  It 
is  insolnbie  in  qold»  but  partially  soluble 
in  boiling  aloohol  on  the  addition  of  camphor; 
when  powdered,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  Powdered  and  burnt  on  the  fire, 
i^ettita  a  more  resiDous  smell,  and  bums  with 
more  smoke  than  white  dammer.  The  size 
of  the  •  lumpa  of  this  resin,  together  with 
itB  eolor  and  the  peouliarity  of  shape 
already  mentioned,  sttffioe  to  distinguish  it 
fvobi<^ev  Indian  resin8.^*if.  B.  J.  R^  V&igt, 
149.  Roxb.  iu.  138. 
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CANARIUM  STLYESTRE,  Qsm. 

C.  Sylvestre  alterum,  Rumph. 
Schinus  Bengalensii. 

A  tree  of  Chittagong  and  Assam.  Timbec 
hard,  tough,  and  close  grained,  used  fbrfnni* 
ture. 

CANARIUM  ZEYLANICUM,  Bldh 

Stn. 
0.  BalaamifeniDL    Moon.  |  Kakoona-gM^    Son 

Occupies  the  warm,  moister  parts  ofOiy< 
Ion,  up  to  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet.  1 
resinous  balsam   exudes  copiously  bom 


trunk  of  this  tree,  which,  mixed  with  pidd^ 
chaff,  is  used  by  the  natives  for  banuDg,  m 
the    smoke  drives    away   snakes  from  tb 
I  domicile. —  Thw.  JSnum.  P.  ZeyL  /.,  pi.  79. 

CANASTAS.    Port.    Sp.    Baskets. 
CANASTOS,    Sp.    Baskets. 
CANAVALIA,    a  genus  of  plants  oftk 
nataml  order  Fabaces. 

CANAVALIA  GLADIATA.  D.Cm; 
Roxb,  ;   W.  and  A. 

Syn. 
Dolichoe  gladiatus,  Jac^. ;  Roxb,  m.  Sod 
ensiformis,  Lour, 


i> 


Bsvo. 


>fl 


MekbUn. 
Makhum  thim  P 
Makahuii-ahiia.  „ 

Pai-DouDg-tiee.      BoajL 
Sabre-podded  Cana- 

valia.  Ekq. 

Sword  Bean.  , , 

Lai  KadtambaL     HncD. 


SafedKaiU«iDl»LHlA 
Shimlee.  Sm 

Thaoabiitiii.  T^a 

Segapu  ThambafcmF  .. 
Tamma.  TkL 

Cbama  ?  » 

SeRapuf   Vela  aai 
Yarra  TambatiiL  ,t 

This  plant  has  four  varieties,  viz : 
a.  flowers  and  seeds  red. 
h,      „      white,  seeds  red. 

c.  „      and  seeds  white. 

d.  „      red,  seeds  grey. 

the  three  first  of  these  are  cultivated  for  tUr 
large  sword- like  pods :  that  with  the  wluli 
flowers  and  white  seeds  is  considered  the  M 
and  is  often  two  feet  long.  It  is  esteemed  bf 
Europeans. — Voigt.  Ma$on, 

CANAVALIA  OBTUSIFOLIA,  D,  C 
Koyli  avari.  Taai. 

Is  a  common  plant  on  the  Coromandel  coi^ 
where  it  occurs  along  with  the  Iporocs  ptf* 
capres,'  and  is  a  useful  binder  ol  the  loose  9d> 
— OUghonu 

CANAVALIA  VIROSA,  W.  i:  A. 

Syw. 
DollohoB  virosa,  Roa^.^  Rheede. 


[  Wild  sword-beao. 
Adavi  ohamma. 


ta. 


Kalo  Shim.  Bsmo. 

Kat  Shim  „ 

Kttdsombar  of  Bombat. 

QrowB  on  the  Coromandel  and  Concan  eoiA 
and  on  the  sea  shore  of  the  Tenasserim  pt 
vinees,  in  great  profusion.— Jl/asoii. 

CANCANEE.    Tag.     Sun. 

C  ANCELLABIA,  a  genoa  of  mofloscs.  Sn 
MoUusoa* 
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CANDLES. 


CANEB. 


CANCER,  the  crab,  a  genus  of  crnataoeeD 
of  the  iainily  Canceridfo,  several  of  which  occar 
in  sottthem  and  eastern  Asia.  See  Carpiiias ; 
OecarcinQs;  Rupellia. 

CANCER  C  ARNIFEX.  Syn.of  Gecarcinas 
camifex. 

CANCER  CORALLINUS.  Fabb.  Syn.  of 
Carpiliu!)  coralliQUs. 

CANCEP.  HYDROMUS.  Syn.of  Gecarciuus 
oarnifez. 

CANCER  MACULATUS.  Syn.  of  Car- 
pi  lias  raaculatus. 

CANCER  PAGURUS. 


Daria  ka  kenkra.    Dukh. 
KatEQ.  Malay. 


Kaddel  Nandoo.       Tah. 
Sam  adra-puNanda 
kaya.  Til. 

AifuHe  Mat  Med.  p,  156. 

CANCER  TEN  AX.  Syn.  of  Rupellia  tenax. 

CANCUI,  the  Tamal  name  of  Conjeveram . 

CANCHI    PANDU.     Tbl.     Solanum  ni- 
grum. 

CANCHOllI  VER.  Tam.  Tragia  invo- 
lucrata. 

CANDAH  AR.  atown  in  Afganistan  in  L.66'' 
26'  E.  and  L.  32°  20'  N.  3,480  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  the  Khenta  of  the  Vendidad, 
auppofied  to  be  derived  from  Khan  dan  to  laugh, 
and  har,  a  necklace,  a  pleasant  land.  Shah 
Jehan's  expenditure  was  great  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Candahar,  his  wars  in  Balkh,  and 
In  maintaining  a  regular  army  of  200,000  horse, 
but  he  left  a  treasure  estimated  by  Beruier 
and  by  Khafi  Khan,  from  6  to  24  millions  ster- 
ling, and  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
jewels. — Bunsen,  iii.  484.  See  Afghan,  Cabool, 
Khyber,  Punjab.  See  Kandahar. 

C ANDALLA,  in  L,  20°  3'  N.  and  L.  74°  49' 
C  in  the  Dekhan,  N.  W.  of  Aurangabad.  The 
entrance  to  the  caves  of  Candallah  is  1932 
feet  above  the  sea. —  WiU.  Sdil  See  Kandalla. 

CANDARUM  ROXBURGHII.  Sohott. 
Sjn.  of  Amorphophallus  campanulatus. 

CANDELA,  Lat.  Candles. 

CANDELARIA,  or  candle-fly,  is  found  in 
liftbnan  and  Sarawak.  It  has  a  curved  and 
pointed  head.  It  frequents  the  tops  of  lofty 
trees.     The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known. 

CANDELE,  It.  Candles. 

CANDESH  was  formed  into  a  State  in  the 
14th  century  but  was  always  dependent  on  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms. — See  Kandesh. 

CANDLES,  Eno. 


Kaarzen, 

Dot. 

Diyan, 

Malav. 

CbandeUe, 

Fb. 

Lilin, 

i> 

Keisen, 

Qaa. 

Eandil, 

») 

itfchter. 

tt 

Yelas, 

Port.  Sp. 

Batti, 

Gtjz.  Hum, 

Swjetochi, 

Rub. 

Candelle, 

It. 

Vatti, 

Tam.  Txl. 

Gaad^la, 

Lat. 

Almost  all  the  candles  in  use  in  British 
Indinyareimported  from  Europe  and  America. 
The  natives  tise  oil  lamps,  of  various  shapes, 
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often  of  metal  fixed  on  an  iron  apike  which 
they  stick  into  the  ground.  Wax  and  tallow 
candles  are  made  in  several  parts  of  India ; 
in  Vizagapatam,  Goa,  Malabar^  Patna^  Cal- 
cutta, Peddapore  and  Burhampore  ;  but  the 
large  importations  of  candles  from  Europe 
have  caused  the  manufacture  to  decline 
considerably.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
to  place  two  thin  instead  of  one  thick  wick 
in  each,  and  the  wicks  should  be  plaited  not 
twisted.  Wax  candles  improve  with  age. 
The  candles  used  in  Japan  are  made  of  an 
oil  said  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  seeds  of  tho 
Rhus  succedaneat  This  oil  becomes,  when 
concrete,  of  the  consistence  of  tsUow,  and  is 
not  so  hard  as  wax.  The  province  of  Fetsigo^ 
more  particularly,  produces  this  tree,  and 
consequently  supplies  the  greatest^ quantity 
of  this  oil.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  China,  the 
product  of  the  tallow  tree,  Stiilingia  sebifera, 
and  beef  and  hog's  tallow  in  the  south,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles*  Wax  is 
only  employed  to  incase  the  tallow  or  lard, 
which,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  its 
unclarified  condition,  never  becomes  hard 
Royk  Art»  (be.  of  India,  page  484.  Than- 
berg's  TraveU,  Vol.  iii.  p.  188.  Bhode   MSS, 

CANDLESTICKS,  Em. 


Kandelaart. 

But. 

Candellieri. 

It. 

GhandalierB. 

Fa. 

Podsweiohnikii. 

Rva. 

Laaohter. 

GSBM. 

Caodeleroa. 

Sf. 

Candlesticks  are  in  general  use  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  to  shield  from  the  wind  are  usually 
covered  with  glass  *'  shades,"  and  this  is  the 
name  usually  given  to  them. 

CANDLE-TREE.  The  nuts  of  the  candle- 
nut  tree,  Aleurites  triloba,  are  strung  together 
and  used  for  candles.  Torches  are  also  made 
from  the  candle  wood  of  Demerara, 

CANDY,  EnQ. 

Nabbat.  Pkrs. 

Kal-kandu.  Tam. 


Kalakanda. 


Tbl. 


Sugar  Candy.  £ng. 

Kurri-shakur,  Ouz.  Hin. 
Gula  baiu.  Malay. 

Batu.  „ 

Crystallised  sugar,  at  one  time  largely  im- 
ported into  India  from  China,  but  now  made 
in  many  parts  of  India. 

CANDT,  a  measure  of  weight  equal  to 
600  lbs.  in  some  places,  but  it  variee  in  dif- 
ferent towns. 

CANDT,  a  town  in  Ceylon,  taken  by  the 
British  on  the  19th  July  1819. 

CANE,  or  KisLUj  a  river  of  Banda. 

CANES. 

PiBS. 

Tah. 

TBI. 

Canes  are  the  produce  of  the  Calamus  ge- 
nus of  palms,  the  species  of  which  are  nume- 
rous in  the  Islands  of  the  Indian    Archi- 
pelago, in   the  Malayan  Peninsula,  in   the 
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Nathur. 

Guz. 

Bed. 

Bet 

Hind. 

PerambugaL 

Rotan. 

Malay. 

Bettamula. 

CANGUE. 


CANIS  ACTBEUS. 


Madras  territories^  in  the  forests  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  ChittagoDg,  Silhet^  and  Assam^  along 
tiie  foot  of  the  Himalayas  as  far  north  as  the 
DejraDoon,  where  a  species  is  found  which  the 
late  Mr.  Griffith  named  0.  Boyleanw,  and  he 
applied  the  name  of  (7,  Roxhurghii  to  the  plant 
which  Dr.  Roxburgh  called  (J,  Botang,  com- 
mon in  Bengal  and  on  the  Coromandel  Coast 
Both  are  used  for  all  the  ordinary  parposes 
of  cane ;  as,  abo,  are  C.  tenuis  of  Assam,  C 
gracilis,  C.  eztensus,  and  others.     But  those 
of  the  shops  are  gathered  indiscriminately  ; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  from  what  parfci- 
cular  species  they  come.    0.  rotang  has  how- 
ever been  said  to  furnish  the  stouter,  and  0. 
Scipionum  the  slenderer  sorts.     Mr.  Griffith 
considered  C.  Scipionum  of  Loureiro  to  be  the 
species  which  yields  the  well  known  Malacca 
OanCy  but  the  plant  does  not  appear  about 
Malacca  and  the  canes  are  stated  to  be  im- 
ported from  Siak,   on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sumatra.    Even  this  does  not^  however,  seem 
to  be  correct,  as  the  Malacca  Committee  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1862  sent  Malacca  canes,  as 
cut  from  the  jungle,  previous  to  being  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  smoking  which  gives 
the  oane  the  rich  brown  tint  so  much  ad- 
mired in  Europe.   The  stem  of  Calamus  verus 
is  described  as   being  100  feet  long,    that  I 
of  0.  oblongus  300  to  400  feet,  of  C.  ruden- 
tum  upwards  of  500  feet,  and  of  C.  extecsus 
as  much  as  600  feet.   Bumphius  eveo  states 
that  one  kind  attains  the  extraordinary  length 
of  1200  feet  (vol.  v.  100).    In  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,   there    are  numerous    species  in- 
digenous in  the  forest,  and  the  Karens  have 
different    names    for    seventeen    species  or 
varieties  used  extensively  instead  of  cordnge. 
The  stays  of  the  masts  in   native  boats  are 
usually  made  of  rattans,  and  they  are  split  up 
into  strings  for  the  innumerable   purposes  to 
which  cord  and  twine  are  usually  applied.  All 
that  gives  stability  to  bamboo  houses,  is  the 
ratan  which  ties  them  together.  The  Calamus 
rudentum  of  Loureiro    is  manufactured  at 
Malacca  into  cables,    and  is    employed  for 
dragging  great  weights  and  binding  wild  ele- 
phants. A  cane  bridge  over  the  Temishang  in 
the  Efaassia  hills  is  312  feet  long  and  50  feet 
above  the  river.    It  oscillates  greatly. — Ma- 
wfHt  Tenasserim ;    Boyle,   IlL  Him.   Bot : 
Boyle  Fib.Fl. :  Gat  Ex.  1862.  See  Calamus. 
CANELLA,  It.  Poet.  Sp.  Cinnamon. 
CANEVAZZA,  also  LONA,  It.  Canvass. 
CANFORA,  It.   Camphor. 
CANGUE,a  wooden  yoke, by  which  Chinese 
criminals  are  punished  and  are  led  about  the 
streets  as  a  spectacle  to  the  people.  It  consists 
of  two  large  pieces  of  wood  fitting  into  each 
other  and  having  one  to  three  opening8,through 
which  the  head  and  one  or  both  hands  are 
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drawn,  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  ciime. 
Such  a  yoke  weighs  from  lbs.  50  to  lbs.  lOO^and 
presses  so  heavily  upon  the  back  and  shoolder 
that  the  criminal  is  unable  to  feed  himself,  and 
must  wait  till  some  compassionate  person  lifts 
the  food  to  his  mouth.  Such  punishment  is  io- 
flicted  for  periods  varying  from  a  few  days  to 
several  months,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  il- 
most  always  fatal.  This  instrument  cf  torture 
makes  a  man  resemble  the  foot  of  a  hogi 
heavy  table. — SinneU's  Lad\/s  Voyage,  p.  49 ; 
Hitc,  Chinese  Empire,  vol.  I.  p.  272. 

CANGRECORA,  a  river,  on  the  soathen 
boundary  of  Canara. 

CANGOO,  Tam.  a  Tinnevelly  wood  oft 
whitish  brown  colour.  Used  for  hand-spikes 
and  wheelwright's  work — CoL  Frith. 

CAN  HOES,  Post.  Cannons. 

CANIATCHI.  Cani  '  land,'  and  atcy, 
'  heritage,'  in  the  south  of  India,  land  property. 
Tod  thinks  the  "  atchi"  like  the  oU  and  a»»(, 
Rajpoot  terminations,  implies  clanship.— 
TocTs  Bajastfian,  vol.  I.,  p.  496. 

CANIFS,  F».  Penknives. 

CANINO,  Prince  of,  a  learned  ornitholo- 
gist :  a  relative  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

CANIS,  Lat.  a  genus  of  mammal animaIs,o( 
which  the  common  dog,Canis  familiaris  aoditi 
many  varieties ;  the  wol^  Canis  lupus,  andtbi 
jackal,  Canis  aureus,  occur  in  India  The 
wild  dogs  of  India  have  been  removed  to  thi 
genus  Cuon.  The  following  have  at  tinus 
been  noticed  under  Canis- 

Canis  segypticus,  Canis  cauda,  Canis  duk- 
hunenais,  Canis  familiaris  borealis,  Canis  fs- 
miliaria  lagopus,  Canis  himalaicus.  Cm 
hyaena,  Canis  mezicanus,  Canis  paliipes  o( 
Sykes,  Canis  pictus,  Canis  primsevas,  Gsou 
quao  sumatrensis,  Canis  sumatrenais.  Cask 
tbous. 

CANIS  AUREUS,  Linn. 
Canis  aureuD  ludious,  |    Lupus  aureus,  Kmf- 
Bodgson.  \         fer. 


Nari 
Shighal 
Jackh&la 
Jackal 


Can. 

DUK. 
DUT. 

Eno. 


Kola 
Shighal 


JfOL 

Pkei 

Sine 


The  jackal  is  found  in  a  great  part  of  Aiii, 
Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  in  all  India  westfli 
the  Brahmaputra.  Along  the  line  of  thi 
Ganges,  in  lower  Bengal,  they  move  in  pacb 
and  eat  indiscriminately.  In  the  Peninss^ 
they  are  of  larger  size,  and  seen  singly  or  is 
pairs,  and  in  the  Dekhan,  live  much  on  wild 
fruits,  the  coffee  bean  of  the  plantations  ii 
largely  eaten  by  them.  Their  cry  when  movisg 
at  night  is  very  disagreeable,  and  even  wh» 
clicketing  their  call  is  unpleasant— ^«<-  ^ 
Mammalia.  See  Mammalia. 
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CANJARA. 


CANNABIS  SATIVA. 


CANIS  FAMILIARIS,  Limn. 
C.  familiaris,  var.  Indict. 


Brinjara  Dog. 
Tibetan  Mastiflf. 


Pariah  Dog. 

Polygar  Dog. 

The  Brinjara  dog  is  a  large  powerfal  ani- 
mal, in  shape  and  with  limbs  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Persian  grey-hound,  only  mach 
more  powerful.  The  breed  seems,  however, 
to  be  disappearing  from  amongst  the  brinjara 
tandas,  and  replaced  by  the  ordinary  pariah. 
In  1 868y  we  met  a  great  tanda  on  the  march  at 
Adjanta,  but  only  pariah  dogs  omongst 
them.  Indeed  between  the  brinjara  dog  and 
many  of  the  pariah  dogs  there  is  so  great  a 
resemblance  us  to  impress  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  the  same  race.  In  many  villages  are 
pariah  dogs  in  no  way  distinguishable  from 
the  brinjara.  The  large  brinjara  dog  is  an  eager 
hnnter  of  the  larger  game,  a  faithful,  in- 
telligent, and  good  watch  dog,  but  does  not 
crave  attention.  The  Poligar  dog  is  large 
and  powerful,  and  is  peculiar  in  being 
without  hair.  The  Beder  race  of  Zorapore 
and  Ghurghunta  hunt  the  wild  boar  with 
»  large  powerful  breed  of  dogsl.  A  peculi- 
ar breed  is  raised  by  the  rajah  of  Rampore, 
seemingly  between  the  Persian  grey  hound 
and  the  Tibetan  mastiff.  The  Tibetans 
have  a  masti£f,  a  terrier  and  a  poodle,  and 
the  two  last  are  pets,  and  the  poodle  is  often 
fed  for  the  table.  The  Chinese  dogs  from 
Japan,  the  original  of  the  King  Charles 
Spaniel,  is  sometimes  seen  in  India.  The  C. 
iSgyptius,  C.  cauda^  C.  Dukhunensis,  do 
not  need  separate  remark. 

CANIS  LUPUS.    Linn. 

C.  Palipes,  Syhe9, 
Tola  Can.  TLandga  HnfD. 

Wolf  Emo.    Bherijs  „ 

Indian  wolf  „     | 

The  wolf  roams  in  Central  and  Southern 
India,  they  are  never  seen  singly,  but  always 
in  large  or  small  packs.  If  a  single  one  ap- 
pear, it  may  be  assumed  that  others  of  the 
pack  are  near.  They  are  bold,  even  in  the 
'Vicinity  of  towns,  scarcely  moving  off  from  a 
borsAman,  and  in  Central  India,  Oudh  and 
the  Punjab,  they  destroy  large  numbers  of 
children.  Their  ordinary  prey  are  deer,  sheep, 
and  in  pursuit,  they  display  great  sagacity, 
throwing  out  flanking  parties  and  surround- 
ing games.  Becently  we  witnessed  a  sambur 
run  close  up  to  a  railway  train  in  Berar,  halt 
aa  the  train  moved  on,  and  it  then  fled  off  at 
speed :  looking  beyond,  a  body  of  wolves  were 
seen  in  pursuit. 

CANIS  1  In  Penang,  a  large  tree ;  used 
for  door  frames. — C6L  Frith, 

CANJARA,  Tamil.  Malatala.  A  tree 
whiah  grows  to  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  &om  twenty-five  to  thirty  high, 
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of  little  use  or  durability.  The  natives  value 
its  fruit,  which  is  very  intoxicating,  and  nsed 
by  them  as  a  medicine. — JSdpe,  M,  and  0. 

CANJARA.     Sans.    Daocu    carota. 

CANJAROTE  POOYA,  a  river  which 
formed  originally  the  southern  boundary  of 
Canara,  separating  it  from  Travancore.  See 
Keerala  Cangrecora. 

CANMORTA,one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

CANNA,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants,  of 
the  order  Marantacese,  of  which  the  C.  Indica^ 
or  Indian  shot,  is  one,  but  there  are  many, 
species.  Voigt  enumerates  sixteen  as  having 
been  in  the  Calcutta  gardens,  also  C.  edulia 
of  Peru  and  C.  laguuensis  of  Mexico. 

CANNA  CfflNENSIS.  Willde*  Byn, 
of  Canna  indica. — Linn. 

CANNA  INDICA,  LiNW.  Eosi^.  JRheede. 
Canna  orientalis, Aoar6.  |  CannaChinensis,  Willde. 


Kata  Bala.        Malvil. 
Silarumba.  Sans. 

Kundamaoi  oheddi..  Tam. 
Kail  valei  manni.        „ 
Gnri  Genza   chettu,  Tbl. 
Krishna  tamara 


a» 


Surbo  jaya  Bbno. 

Bad-da*tha-ra-Dft.  Burm. 
Ukkilbarke  manke.  Dux. 
Indian  Shot.  Eno. 

Bead  seed  plant.  „ 

Sabba  jaya.  Hind. 

The  Seeds. 
KuU  valei  mannel  Ti.h.  I  Sabba  jaya.  Hna>. 

Ukkilbarke  munke  Dux.  |  Seelarumba.  Sans. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this,  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  scarlet,  orange,  red  and 
yellow  mixed.  Varieties  are  often  seen  in 
gardens,  and  mnch  cultivated  by  the  Burmese 
for  the  seeds,  which  they  use  for  sacred  beads. 
•^Mason.  Aim.  Mat.  Jied.  142.  Riddell.  See 
Arrow  Root. 

CANNABIS  INDICA.  Rumph.  Syn.  of 
Cannabis  sativa.     See  Hemp,  Hemp  Seed. 

CANNABIS  ORIENTALIS.  Roxb.  Syn. 
of  Cannabis  sativa.     Linn, 

CANNABIS  SATIVA.L1NN.,  Roxb.,  Rheedf. 
Cannabis  Indica  iZumpA.    |  Cannabis  orientalia  JSoaed. 

Ab. 


Kinnnb. 
GaLJa.  BiNG.  Dui:.  Tax. 
Bin.  BuBK. 

Ben.  /  » > 

Hinnnp,  Kinnup.  Dut. 
Hemp.  Eno. 

lodiaD  hemp.  „ 

Hanf.  Gbr. 

Kannabis.  Oa. 

Ganja.  Hind. 

Bhang.  „ 


Ganja. 

I/acki-lacki. 

Jem  Kansjava. 

Bhang. 

Bhanga. 

(jhmjika. 

Vijya. 

Mat-kansha. 

Ganjayi. 

Kinnabis. 

Defrunoos. 


Malay. 


Sans. 


If 


It 

SnraH. 
Til. 

YUNAHI. 


The  hemp  plant  is  grown  in  Persia,  Syria» 
Arabia,  and  throughout  India.  In  some  places 
for  its  fibre ;  in  others,  and,  generally,  for  its  in- 
toxicating products.  In  Eangra  and  the 
Punjab,  it  grows  spontaneously,  and  in  abun- 
danoe  everywhere  in  the  submontane  tracts 
in  the  Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampur  and 
Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  7»000 
feet,  but  is  cultivated  for  the  fibre  only  in 
the  eastern  portions  of  Kangra,  and  in 
the  Simla  Hills.  In  1859,  an  experimental 
^consignment  of  two  tons  of  Himalayan  hemp 
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waff  valued  in  the  English  market  at  from 
30^.  to  32/.  per  ton.  The  price  at  Lahore  is 
about  15/.  or  16/.  per  ton.  Of  the  intoxicat- 
ing products, 

Charras  is  the  concreted  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  leaves,  slender  stems,  and  flowers, 
collected  in  the  Himalaya,  Yarkand  and 
Herat. 

Ganjah,  the  dried  hemp  plant  which  has 
flowered,  and  from  which  the  resin  has  nut 
been  removed  ;  also  the  whole  plant. 

Banff,  and  Subza  and  Sidhiy  the  larger 
leaves  and  capsules  without  the  stalks. — Eople 
Materia  ^edica,  O^Shaugknessi/,  p.  852. 
Powell  Handbook,  Clegliorn  Panj,  Rept,  p.  66. 

GANNEH  of  Scripture,  (Ezekiel  xxirii.  21 
to  23.)  the  Cane  Emporium  of  the  Romans, 
IS  the  modern  MakuUa.  The  inspired  writer 
speaking  of  Tyre,  says  ''  Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee,  in 
lambs  and  rams  and  goats :  in  these  were  thy 
merchants.  The  merchants  of  Shebah  and 
Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants  :  they  oc- 
cupied in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and 
with  all  precious  stones  and  gold.  Haran,  and 
Canneh  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Shebah, 
Asshur  and  Chihnad»  were  thy  merchants." 

OANNEL  COAL.  See  Coal. 
CANNELLE.  Fr.  Cionamon. 
CANNERka-JHAR.   Duk.  Nerinm  odo- 
ratum. 

CANNINO.  Charles  John  Canning   was 
bom  at  Oloucester  Lodge,  Brompton,  in  1812. 
Ho    was    the  third    son  of   the  celebrated 
Qeorge  Canning,  and  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  Governor 
General  of  India  from  the  beginning  of  1848  : 
Lord  Canning  succeeded  him  early  in  1856. 
Lord  Canning  entered  upon  public    life  in 
1836,  as  member  for  Warwickshire.     In  the 
following  year     his  mother    died, '  and    he 
went  to  the  Upper  House.    When  Sir  R.  Peel 
came  into  power,  in  1841,  he  was  appointed 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  held 
this  post  till  1846,  in  spite  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  having  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Under-Secretary   of  the  same  department  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  For  a  month  or  two,  in 
the  reconstructed  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Canning    was  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests;  but  in  July,  1846,  he 
resigned  with  his  party,  and  declining  high 
office  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Derby,  returned 
with  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1853.     In  the 
Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  Lord  Canning 
was  Postmaster-General,    and   distinguished 
himself  by  his  administrative  capacity.    He 
worked  very  hard,  made  many  changes  in  the 
internal  organisation  of  the  department,  and 
set  on  fool  the  practioe  of  submitting  annually 
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to  Parliament  a  report  of  the  woik,  sad  «- 
pecially  the  progress,  achieved  by  the  Pert- 
office.     He  held  the  same  appointmeDt  for  t 
short  time  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Csbinet,hit 
it  became  necessary,  as  the  year  1855  vor 
on,  to  select  a  successor  to  Lord  Dslhouie, 
and  none  seemed  so  fit  to  send  oat  as  his  col- 
lege friend  Lord  Canning.  The  GoveroorGem* 
ralship  was  the  destined  prise  of  whiehb 
father  had  been  baulked,  for  he  had  recatcd 
the  appointment,and  was  on  the  eve  c^sttrtiog 
for  India,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  committed 
suicide,  and  the  Foreign-office  was  left  vitbovt 
a  head.  Greorge  Canning,  a  oomparatiyely  poor 
man,  gave  up  the  chances  of  acquiring  a  for- 
tune in  the  splendid  post  of  Viceroy,  in  order 
to  win  a  name  for  himself  at  home,  and  per- 
haps to  reach  the  Premiership.    Both  of  tbcn 
objects  were  attained,  but   he  died  in  iba 
effort.     His  son.  Lord  Canning,  began  Itii 
rule  in  India  on  the  last  day  of  Febrnuy, 
1856,  and  had  scarcely  taken  bis  place,  vkm 
in   1857,  the  army  of  Bengal  revolted  ud 
much    of    northern    Ladia    rebelled,   mdcr 
the  guidance  of  Nana  Rao  of  CawDpore,aDd 
of  the  emperor  of  Dehli.  The  years  1857, 1858, 
1859,  1860,  and  1861,   were   employed  n 
destroying  the  mutineers,  and  suppressing  tbc 
mutiny,  in  which  he  displayed  great  boldoes 
and  self  reliance,  and  when  the  embers  of  tbe 
insurrection  alone  remained,  he  was  the  fintto 
urge  clemency.  Daring  his  administration  sen- 
ral  servants  of  Government,  Sir  John  Liv- 
rence.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Sir  Nevil  Chsmbd- 
lain,  Colonel  Balfour,  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  Sir  fil- 
bert Napier,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  by  their  labona 
in  war  and  in  peace  did  the  state  service  t^ 
won    higher  honours    fi>r  themselves.  Yj^ 
Canning,  on  his  return  home,  was  appointid 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  by  letters  patent,  dtted 
Balmoral,  May  21,  but  be   died  at  LoodM 
on  the  17th  June  1862. 

CANOES  are  laigely  used  in  Indis  a 
ferry-boats,  and  have  shapes  and  forSisti 
suit  the  rivers  and  waters.  Canoes  at  CaliAt 
are  hewn  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  Jackfrnittif^ 
Artocarpus  integrifolia.  Canoes  of  Point  di 
Galle  and  the  Malabar  Coast  have  weaths" 
boards  on  an  outrigger  in  the  form  of  a  small> 
canoe  ;  they  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  W 
to  windward  without  tacking.  The  Jangui 
the  Malabar  cosst,  for  rivers,is  a  kind  of  caafl 
The  rivers  of  the  Northern  Circars  are  ooaA 
by  a  double  canoe,  formed  out  of  two  pieflU 
of  a  eocoanut  or  a  palmyra  tree  hollowed,  tti 
keptapartby.  cross  ties  of  wood.  Canoes  seo^ 
ed  out  from  single  trees  are  in  universal  sn 
in  Burmah,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Mir 
lay  and  Eastern  ArcUpelago.  See  Boats.  JM 
CANOGE,  See.  Eanoje. 
CANONES.    Sf.    CamiiDfl. 
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CANTHABIS  VB6ICAT0RIA. 


PARA    ESCRIBIR.      Sp. 


It.    Cannons. 
Eno. 


Dot. 

Fr. 

Oeb. 

UlND. 

It. 


Dsiala. 

Canhoet. 

Pushki. 

Cauooes. 

Kaoon. 

Periogigul. 


T^X 


Pot. 

PoKT 

Hue. 
Sp. 
Sw. 
.  Tel. 


CANONES 
Qaills. 

CANNONL 

CANNON. 
KanoDttn. 
CanoDB. 
Kanoeii« 
Top. 
Canoni. 

M Briam  Bad-il.    Malat 
Top.  Fes8. 

The  cannons  uaed  for  war  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  Africa  by  the  Eastern  nations,  or  by 
the  Europeans  in  the  East,  are  either  import- 
ed from  Europe  and  America,  or  are  cast  in 
the  foundries  of  the  several  countries  of  the 
South  and  East  of  Asia.  The  British  have 
a  considerable  foundry  near  Calcutta,but  gans 
of  the  more  recently  invented  forms  are  all 
imported  from  Britain.  From  the  Persian 
term  Top,  is  the  Hindi  term  Top  kh ana,  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery.  The  British  in  India  have 
mounted  batteries  drawn  by  bullocks,  ponies, 
horses  and  mules,  camel  batteries  and  ele- 
phant batteries  and  mountain  trains. 

CANNOPHYLLTTES,    See  Dracaena. 

CANOON-GO.  Arab.  Pers.  The  vil- 
lage clerk,  an  expounder  of  the  terms,  lite* 
rally.  Rule-teller. 

CANOUJ,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  a  ce- 
lebrated   hindoo   city,  said   to   have   existed 
from  lOOO  B.  C.     It   is   stated  to  have  con- 
tained 30,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  betel  nut 
alone,  but  this  is  figurative,  to  indicate  a  great 
number.     It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
two  sons   of  Cush,  who  named  it  Mahadya, 
afterwards  changed  to  Kanya  kubja.     It  was 
not  nnfrequently  called  Oadbipoora.    It  re- 
tained its  celebrity  until  the  invasion  of  8ha- 
hab-ud-din   (A.D.  1193),  when    it  was  laid 
prostrate.  It  was  held  by  the  Rahture  dynasty 
from  tbe  close  of  the  5th  to   that  of  the  12th 
century,    and    terminated    with     Jeichund. 
Canouj  fell   A.  D.  1194.     In  S.    1268  (A.  D. 
1212),  eighteen  years  after  its  fall,  Seoji  and 
Saitram,    grandsons  of  Jeichund,  abandoned 
Canoj,  and  with  two  hundred  retainers,  jour- 
xieyed  westward  to   the  desert,  according  to 
some  of  the  chronicler,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
slirine  of  Dwarica ;  but  according  to  others,  to 
carve  their  fortunes  in  frevh  fields.     Seoji  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  Looni,   exterminated,  at  a 
feaat,  the  Dabeys  of  Mehwo,  and  soon   after 
killed  Mohesdas,  chief  of  the  Gohils  of  Kherd- 
bor.     One  of  the  chronicles  asserts  that  it  was 
Asothama,  the  successor  of  Seoji,  who  con 
qaered  *'  the  land  of  Kher"  from  the  Gohils, 
and    he  established  his    brother   Soning  in 
Xedar,  a  small  principality  on  the  frontiers 
of  Quzerat,  appertuning,  as  did  Mehwo,  to  the 
Dabeyrace;    it  was  during  the  '' maatum," 
a  period  of  mourning  for  one  of  its  princes  that 
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the  young  Bahtore  destroyed  the  clan.  His 
descendants  are  distinguished  as  the  Katon- 
dia  Rahtore,  The  third  brother,  Uja,  car- 
ried his  forays  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the 
Surashtra  peninsula,  where  he  decapitated 
Beekumsi,  the  Chawara  chieftain  of  Okamun- 
dala,  and  established  himself.  From  this  act 
his  branch  became  known  as  the  "Bad- 
hail  ;"  and  the  badhail  are  still  in  consider- 
able number  in  that  farthest  track  of  ancient 
hinduism. — Tod*8  liajasthan,  Vol  II,  p*  13, 
A8.JllS\7,  VoL  II. 

CANOUJIA,  a  race  or  clan  of  Gour  brah- 
maiiH,    Also,  tribes  or  races   iu  the  North 
West  of  India,  who  trace  their  origin  from 
tbe  city  of  Canouj.     The  Canouj    brahmans 
are  met  with  from  the  Himalaya   to  the  Ner- 
budda  and  Bay  of  Bengal.     They  have  many 
sub  divisions,  but  the  khutkool  or  six-houses, 
the  (1)  Sandelgot,  (2)  Oopmun-got,  (3)Bha- 
radwaj.gotj     (4)     Bburadwaj-got,     (5)    Ko- 
teayun    or    Visvamitra-got,  (6)     Kusip-got, 
and    (6J)  Sakrint-got    are  chief.     The  ho- 
nour uf    an   alliance  with    the    privileged 
khut-khool  is   such,  that,    like  the    Koolin 
brab roans  of  Bengal,  some  of  them   Lave  as 
many  as  twenty  or  twenty -five  wives.  Amongst 
them  are  included  the  Sunaluk'bee,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  made  brahmins  by  Raja 
Ram  Bug'hel,   when  he  was  in  a  hurry  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  but  as  he  could  not  perform 
it  without  assembling  a  lac  and  a  quarter  of 
brahmins,  he  collected  people  from  all  classes 
and  parts,  and  invested  them  with  the  Juneoo, 
or  sacred  thread.     Others  say   that  Manik 
Chund,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Jye  Chund 
Rut*hore,   others  that   one   of  the   Surneyt 
rajahs,  others,     that  the   redoubtable   Ram 
Chundcr  himself  was  the  manufacturer.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  they  rank  very  low  in  the 
scale  of  brahmins. — Glosi,     Elliot.  Supp, 
CANRU.     Hind.     Flacourtia  sepiaria. 
CANTALA.     Hindi.   Agave  vivipara  and 
A.yuccsefolia. 
CANTARIDAS.     Sp.  Cantharides. 
CANTERBURY-BELL.  Eng.  Campanula. 
CANTERELLE.     It.     Cantharides. 
CANTHARIA— ?    Cantharides. 
CANTHARIDEiE.    A  small  tribe  of  vesi- 
catory beetles;  containing  eleven  genera,  among 
which  are  Cantharis,  Mylabris,  and  Meloe, 
species  of  all  of  which  have  been  employed  as 
vesicatories.     The  genus  cantharis  does  not 
occur  in  India,  but  is  largely  imported.    The 
genus  mylabris  is  very  common  in  the  Dek- 
han, — Roffle, 
CANTHARIS  VESICATORIA.  Utewlle, 


BlisteriDg  Beetle.     Eno 
Spanish  files.  ,, 

Oaatbarides.     ENa  Fa, 
Mouches  d'Espange.    „ 
Spsnlsche  Fliegen.  Qib. 


Canterelle.  It. 

Cantharis.  Lat» 

Hischpanskie  muohi.Rn8 
Cantaridsst  Span. 
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CANVAS. 


A  genus  of  Galeopterous  insects,  abundant  I  their  numbers  were  so  great  by  the  nuddleof 
in  all  the  south  of  Europe,  and  spread  into   the  8th  century  that  in  758,  they  attacked  ind 


Germany.  This  insect  was  at  one  time  largely 
imported  into  India,  but  since  the  year  1850, 
species  of  Mylabris,  obtained  in  India,  have 
been  substituted.     Eoyle,    See   Cantharides. 

CANTHI,  a  coast,  in  Gothic  and  Sanscrit 

CANTHIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Statural  Order  Cinch onacee. 

CANTHIUM  CORYMBOSUM.  Pkrs, 
Syn.  of  StyIoc(»r3me  Webera. 

CANTHIUM  DIDYMUM. 

Nalla  regoo.  TsL. 

A  tree  of  the  Godavery  forests,  centre  wood 
mottled  and  of  a  dark  colour  like  old  seasoned 
oak. 

CANTHIUM  NITENS— ? 

Malai  caunu.  Tam. 
Dr.  Wight  said  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
timber  nor  the  tree  itself,  but  that  it  had  been 
described  to  him  in  Coimbatore,  as  a  small  tree. 
Dr.  Gibson  seems  to  consider  Dr.  Wight's 
Canthium  nitens  identical  with  C.  didymum 
(the  Canthium  umbellatum,  Wight)  and  adds, 
that  if  right  in  this  conjecture,  the  tree  is  a 
common  one  on  the  Bombay  Ghats,  and,  from 
its  flowers  and  shining  leaves,  well  worthy  a 
place  ill  gardens.  The  wood  is  small  and  is 
said  not  put  to  any  use. — Wight,  Gibson. 

CANTHIUM  PARVIFLORUM,  Lam.  ; 
Roxh, ;  D,C.  ;  G.  Don. ;   W.  <L  A. 

Webera  tetrandra,  Willd.y  Rheede. 


Karai-cheddi.        Tam. 
Sengarary  maram.    „ 
Nalla  baluBU.  Til. 

Balusukura.  ., 


Kirni.  Cah. 

Burra  muDga.  Hind.  ?  T  f 
Kandan  karra.  Maleal. 
Naga  Talli.         Sans. 

Found  as  a  small  shrub  on  many  of  the 
barren  wastes  of  the  Deccan,  and  on  hill  ridges, 
and  Dr.  Gibson  had  never  seen  it  of  a  size 
sufficient  for  any  economical  purpose.  Captain 
Beddome  describes  it,  on  the  Godavery,  as  a 
dark-colored,  hard,  and  pretty  wood ;  good  for 
turning  small  objects.  This  corresponds  with 
Dr.  Wight's  experience  at  Coimbatore,  where 
he  says  it  occurs  as  a  small  tree  or  rather  mo- 
derate sized  shrub  ;  wood  close  grained  and 
hard,  well  fitted  for  turning  small  objects.  In 
a  verse  of  the  Bharata,  where  Krishna,  having 
been  fed  by  a  hunter  or  savage,  his  attendant 
asks  :  Is  the  Balusukura  which  you  received 
from  Fanchalikudu  equal  to  Salyodanam  (fine 
rice),  apupa  (cakes),  saka  (vegetables),  supam 
(pulse)  %  It  is  a  common  proverb  also.  Whilst 
life  remains,  I  can  subsist  on  the  leaves  (kura) 
of  the  Balusu  '.^implying  submission  to  any 
necessity  however  grievous. — Drs,  Wight  ds 
Gibson,    Captain  Beddwne,    FL  And. 

C ANTON,  a  large  town  in  the  south-west 
of  China,  built  on  a  river  of  same  name.  At  an 
early  date  after  the  Hejira,  the  Arab  maho- 
medans  established  a  factory  at  Canton,  and  | 
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pillaged  and  fired  the  city,  and  fled  to  their 
ships.  In  their  commercial  transactioDsiritk 
the  Chinese,  the  natives  of  Europe  weiekmg 
restricted  to  this  town. 

CANTOR,  Dr.  T.  A  Bengal  Medical  Officer, 
author  of  large  and  valuable  oontribatioiu  ia 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  to  ov 
knowledge  of  the  mollusca^  the  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  mammals  of  Southern  and  Easten 
Asia.  Notes  respecting  Indian  fiahes,  in 
Lond.  As.  Trans.  Vol  Y.  165.  NoticeofaM 
of  a  gigantic  batraghyan,  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1837, 
Vol.  vi.  638.  Catalogue  of  Malayan  reptiki, 
Ibid,  vol.  xvi.  607,  897,  1026.  CatilogM 
of  Malayan  fishes,  Ibid,  vol.  xviiL  963.  On 
Hamadrayas,  a  new  genus  of  hooded  siuibB, 
As.  Res. ;  Lond  Zool.  Trans.  1838,  17i 
Spicilegium  Serpentum  Indicorum.  Losi 
Zool.  Trans.  1839,  31,  39.  On  produekiott 
of  isinglass  from  Indian  fishes.  Ibid,  115 
Dr.  JBuisVs  Catalogue, 

CANVAS,  Eno. 


Canevasa,      If  •  Pov- 
Parussina,  Bsi 

ParussDoe  polotoo,  » 
Lona^  8p. 

Kittao,  TailTa. 


Zeildock,  DuT. 

Sail  Cloth,  Eno. 

Tent  „  „ 

Toile  a  voile,  Fr. 

Segeltuch,  Gaa. 

Loua,  It.  Port. 

In  Europe,  canvas  woven  from  hemp,  is  wi 
as  sail-cloth  for  ships  sails,  and  a  finer  kind 
is  made  for  towels,  and  common  table  clotlft 
Canvas  is  manufactured  at  Pondicherry  aod  at 
Cuddalore,  and  sold  in  bolts  containing  40 
yards,  at  from  20  to  25  Rupees^  and  a  coanff 
at  8  to  16  Rupees  a  bolt  Canvas  d 
excellent  quality  is  manufactured  in  TnTUh 
core.  European  canvas,  though  much  dearer, 
is  generally  preferred  in  India  to  the  native 
material.  Europe  material  selling  at  Rs.24-5-6i 
per  bolt,  while  the  ordinary  country  ea 
be  had  for  Rs.  16.  At  the  Madras  Exhiln- 
tion  of  1 855,  Mr.  Underwood  exhibited  fibm 
of  the  Agave  Americana  in  a  number  o{diffe^ 
ent  stages  of  preparation,  as  in  dressed  fibi^ 
plain  and  colored  yarns,  cloth,  and  d»saA 
checked,  colored,  and  striped  canvas,  imitatio 
horse  hair  cloth,  and  taboret,  all  made  fitia 
the  same  fibre.  Dr.  Riddell  also  exhibited  soitf 
good  plain  and  penelope  canvas,  colored  cl(A 
brushes,  white  and  colored  ladies'  shoes  mift 
from  the  fibres  of  the  Agave  Americana-  1^ 
canvas  and  ladies  shoes  were  of  ezceM 
quality,  and  the  cloth  of  brilliant  colors.  H 
B.  J.  B,  A  coarse  description  of  very  W 
brown  canvas  has  been  for  some  time  prod^ 
ced  in  Bengal.  At  present  in  some  parts  • 
the  Madras  Presidency,  cotton  canvas  of  f^ 
good  quality  is  produced  :  two  or  more  thnaii 
are  placed  together,  sometimes  the  threads  fl(  1 
the  web  are  twisted  either  wet  or  diy.  Nstivf 
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CAOUTCHOUC.     . 


CAPE  PALMTBAS. 


TeflMls  have  all  iheir  sails  made  of  an  inferior 
description  obtained  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Madras  Presidency  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8 
Bapees  a  maand  of  25  lb&  The  better  de- 
scription wonld  probably  be  more  snitable  than 
Earopean  canvas  for  sails  which  are  only  oc- 
casionally nsed.  If  well  washed,  previous  to 
use,  to  get  rid  of  the  dressing  it  would  be  less 
liable  to  mildew,  would  be  lighter  and  more 
easily  handled ;  but  the  best  could  not  be 
procured  much  under  the  price  of  ordinary 
English  canvas.— Rhode,  JiSS. 

CANT  A.  In  hindu  astronomy,  the  solar 
ngn  Virgo. 

G AOB  A .     8p.  Mahogany. 

CAOLAME.    It.    Cordage. 

CAOUANA  GARErXA.     See  Chelonia. 

CAOUTCHOUC.    Eng. 


IndiA  Rabber> 

Gaontohou, 

Federhai-z. 


Enq.     Chirit  marai,       Malat. 
Fb.       Boracba,  Port. 

Qbb.    Beaiuft  elaatica,  Ule,  Sr. 

Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  Rubber,  is  the  product 
of  several  trees,  native  of   South  America, 
Peru,  the  Brazils,   of  India,  Assam,  Burmab, 
Panang,  and  the  Malayan  and  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago.    In  1 836>  Dr.  Royle  reported  fully 
on  the  Assam  caoutchouc,  which  is  obtained 
from  tho  Ficus  elastica ;  and  the  banyan  tribe 
generally  yield  a  milky  juice  wbicb,  for  many 
purposes    to    which    caoutchouc  is  applied, 
might   be  rendered  serviceable*     The  Ficus 
etattka,  has  been  introduced   into  the  Tenas- 
aerim  provinces,    and  appears  to    grow  as 
well  as   an  indigenous  plant.    In    tbo   Te- 
nasserim  provinces,  also,  Echites,  an  indige- 
nous creeper,  yields  caoutchouc  not  at  all  infe- 
rior to  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  elastic 
fig  tree.    The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society,  in  reporting  on  a  specimen  sent  them 
by  Major  Macfarquhar  of  Tavoy,  observed : 
**  With  care  in  preparing,  it  would  be  equal  to 
the  best  South  American."     Caoutchouc  is 
also  procurable  from  the  Nerium  grandiflora, 
a  beautiful  climbing  shrub  often  met  with  in 
gardens.    From  wounds  in  the  bark    of  the 
**  TJrceola  elastica"   of   Sumatra  and   Pulo- 
Penang,  a  milky  fluid  oozes,  which  separates 
into  an  elastic  coagulum  and  a  watery  liquid 
of  no  use.   This  coagulum,  after  some  months 
keeping,  is  described  as  having  the  properties 
of  Lidian  rubber.     Poisonous  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  juice  of  this  plant.    Caout- 
chouc is  also  yielded  in  abundance  by  Yahea 
ipommifera,  and  Willonghbya  tedulis,  and  is 
^Imn    produced  from    the  Siphonia  elastica. 
the  LfOranthi  abound  in  Malabar^  and  a  simi- 
lar  anbstance  might  readily  be  procured,  as 
obtained  from  Urceola  elastica    in    Fenang 
and  the  Archipelago.     Ficus  religiosa,  the 
Indian   Fig  Tree,    Fiona    Indica,     Hippo- 
mane  bigUmdulosai  Cecropia  peltata  and  the 
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Jintawan  of  Borneo.  It  is  dissolved  by  tur- 
pentine and  Spt.  £th.  Sulphur.  For  England 
it  is  chiefly  obtained  from  South  America  and 
Singapore,  und  about  300  tons  are  annually 
imported  at  an  average  price  of  £130  a  ton. 
In  Britain  there  are  about  twenty  factories 
where  this  article  is  made  into  shoes,  boots, 
capes,  cushions,  elastic  bands. — FooWs.  Statis, 
tics  of  Commerce.  Mr.  £o?ide,  MSS.  RoyUy 
Froduct.  Resc.  of  Ind.,  p.  76.  idasorCs  Tenas- 
serim.  See  Jintawan.  Gum.  India  Rubber. 

CAPA.     See  Eleusine  coracana. 

GAPALA-RUNG.  Rottlera  tinctoria.  See 
Dyes. 

CAFAROSA.    Sp.    Blue  Stone. 

CaPAYVA.    Sp.     Copaiva. 

CAPE  ASTER.    See  Cinerama. 

CAPE  BUNGO.  A  cape  in  Japan,  in  L, 
33''32'  N.  L.  132^*2'  E.,  at  which  Ferdinand 
Pinto  landed  in  1542.  See  Pinto. 

CAPE  CARAN,  caUed  also  Tanjong  Awat, 
also  Mud  Point,  nine  miles  north-west  of 
Salangore. 

CAPE  COMORIN,  the  most  southerly  point 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India;  the  word  is  from 
kumari,  a  virgin,  from  a  legend  that  a  virgin 
once  leaped  from  it  into  the  sea.  It  is  placed  by 
Colonel  Lambton  in  lat.  8*  5'  N.,  long.  77°  35' 
E.  It  rises  in  a  gradual  slope,  and  is  covered  on 
the  eastern  ridge  with  palmyra  trees. — Son- 
burgh.     See  India,  301,  Kumar  ;  Hindoo. 

CAPE  GUARDAFUI,  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  nearly  opposite  to  the  promontory 
of  Aden. 

CAPE  HEN,  or  Sooty  Petrel,  is  the  Puffi- 
nus  major. 

CAPE  JASMINE.     Gardenia  florida. 

CAPE  LIANT,  in  lat.  12°  34' long.  lOr 
11 ',  a  cape  in  Cambogia,  called  by  the  Siamese 
Lem  Samme  San.  The  whole  of  the  coast, 
from  Cape  Liant  to  Kamas  in  Kambodia,  is 
an  uninterrupted  archipelago  of  beautiful 
islands.     See  Kambogia. 

CAPE  MONZE,  the  most  westerly  point 
in  India.     See  Kelat. 

CAPE  NEGRAIS,  in  long.  94^  20'  E.,  and 
lat.  16  0'  N. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  the  southern- 
most point  in  Africa.  It  was  rounded  by  the 
Egyptians  ages  before  the  Portuguese,  under 
the  command  of  Vasco  de  Qama. 

CAPE  OE  BRAZIL  GOOSEBERRY. 
Physalis  Peruviana. 

CAPE  PAD  A  RAN,  is  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  great  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
alBO  called  Phanran,  after  a  considerabla 
town  at  the  head  of  it. — HorAurgh.  See 
Monsoon. 

GAPE  PALMYRAS,  a  projecting  land  in 
Orissa. 
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CAFOOR  CUTCHEBRY. 

CAPE  PET£L,  also  cape  pigeon,  the 
Daption  Capense,  Stephen.  It  is  also  called 
the  Pintado. 

CAPE  RAM  AS,  in  L,  74°0'E.andL.  15°6' 
N.  It  is  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  near  Goa,  and  has  a  small  fort  on  it 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese. 

CAPE  TALIABO,  the  cape  terminating 
the  small  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes.  See 
Papuan. 

CAPE  TRES  FORCAS,  called  by  the  Riff 
occupants  Kalbiya.     See  Semitic  Races. 

CAPER  SPURGE.  Eno.  Euphorbia 
lathyris. 

CAPER  of  Mount  Sinai,  Capparis  sinaica. 

CAPERS. 


Kebbir. 
Kappers. 
Gapres. 
Kappern. 
Cap  pari. 


Ar. 

DuT, 

Fb. 

Gbr. 

It. 


Capparis.  Li.T. 

Kebbir.  P^rs. 

Eaperazii.  Rus. 

Alcapparrais.  Sp. 


The  capers  of  cotnmerce  are  the  unexpand- 
ed  buds  of  Capparis  rupestris  of  Greece,  Cap- 
paris fontanesii  of  Barbary,  and  C.  ^gypti- 
aoa  of  Egypt.  Several  species  of  capparis 
grow  in  south  eastern  Asia.  C*  Roxburghii, 
O  floribuuda,  C.  aphjUa,  brevispina,  Heyne- 
ana,  horrida,  sepiaria  and  urophylla,  and  the 
berries  of  C.  apbylla,  are  pickled  by  the  natives 
of  Guzerat  It  is  very  abundant  in  parts  of 
the  Panjab,  where  the  fresh  bud  is  cooked  as 
a  pot  herb  ;  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
marble,  and  is  gathered  both  green  and  ripe 
by  great  numbers  of  the  natives,  who  eat  it 
largly.  But  the  caper  of  commerce  is  brought 
from  Europe.  They  are  preserved  in  vinegar, 
but  the  quality  of  the  product  depends  on 
the   age  at  which  they  are    gathered.     See 

CAPI-COTTAY.    Tam.  Coffee. 

CAPILA,  also  CapilapodL  Tjlm.  Rottlera 
tinctoria. 

CAPIIiLAIRE.  A  syrup  prepared  with 
leaves  of  the  Adianthum  Capillus  Veneris, 
and  A.  caudatum.  The  last  grows  in  Ceylon, 
amongst  the  Courtallum  hills  in  the  India 
Peninsula,  Cocbin  China,  and  at  Amboyna  ; 
the  first  is  called  by  Rumphius  Micca  Miccau 
Uttau. — Aindie'i  Mat,  Med.,  p.  297. 

CAPOETA  MACROLEPIDATA,  afresh- 
water  fish  of  Tenasserim,  Penang,  and  Java, 
with  a  large  swimming  bladder>  of  which 
isingla&s  is  made.     See  Isinglass. 

CAPOOR.    Mal.  Quick  Lime. 

CAPOOR  CUTCHERRY.  Him  Hedy- 
Barum  apicatura,  Zedoary.  Likewise  the  root 
of  a  plant  called  also  '^  Kakhur'^  sent  to  India 
and  Persia  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  for 
perf  umery,and  to  preserve  clothes  from  insects,  the  dry  hedges  of  the  interior  of  the  Bombay 
It  is  about  half  an  inch  m  diameter,  and  cut  Presidency.  Wood  said  to  be  only  fit  for  foeL-* 
up  when  brought  to  market :  it  has  a  pungent    Wight.  ff»6son. 
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CAPPARIS  DIVAEICATA. 

bitterish  taste,  and  slightly  aiomatis  aindL- 
Middle  Kingd,,  Vol.  II,  p.  400. 

CAPOOR  EN6REES.    Mauy.    (M. 

CAPOOROO.    Swa.    Camphor. 

CAPOTE.    See  Capers. 

CAPPADOCIA  and  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor: 
their  original  inhabitants  were  the  Lud  « 
Ludi,  as  far  as  the  Halys,  where  the  historiol 
Lydians  were  seated.  The  Lud  or  Lndi  wen 
a  Semitic  race. 

CAPPARIDACEiE,the  Caper  tribe  of  plsmti, 
sixty-four  species  of  which  occur  in  the  But 
Indies,  of  the  genera  Gynandropsis,  CleoiM 
Polanisia,  Cratssva^  Niebuhria  and  Capparis. 

CAPPARIS  APHYLLA,  Roxb. 

Kam.  Hind.     Doro  (unripe  fruit)&5DE 

Kirrur.  81NSH.     Pukko  (ripe      »,  ).    » 

Kareel.  „      |  Puaae  (fiLoweri).         „ 

This  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  iti  Tinnevelly,  Deccan,  Guzerat  On  his 
journey  to  Cabul,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Elplm- 
stone  found  it  growing  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
desert.  It  grows  in  varying  abundance  aO 
over  the  Punjab,  where  its  flower  buds  m 
cooked  as  a  pot-herb  ;  its  unripe  fruits  are 
gathered,  made  to  assume  the  acid  fer- 
mentation, and  made  into  a  pickle  with  pspp*- 
mustard  and  oil,  and  eaten  with  bread.  lb 
wood  is  durable  and  not  eaten  by  inseeli.' 
J?oa?6.  Yoigt,  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

CAPPARIS  BREVISPINA,  D.  C. 

Syx. 

C.  acuminata,  Roxh.  ii.  566. 
Ealo-kera.  Beno,  |  Autfaoondy  kai.       Tii- 

A  plant  of  Malabar  and  Bengal.  A  scnia- 
bling  shrub,  common  in  hedges  with  a  beuti- 
ful  red  fruit,  the  size  of  a  small  pear ;  the 
stem  armed  with  yellow  thorns  in  pairs  attfae 
leaves.  The  green  fruit  is  used  in  makii^ 
pickles. — Jaffrey.  Voigt.  Roxh.  See  Vegetable* 
of  Southern  India. 

CAPPARIS  CARANDAS.  Gmel.  Sjb. 
of  Carissa  carandas,  Lin. 

CAPPARIS  DECAISNiEI.  Its  biidi, 
Paneero,  Sindi,  would  well  replace  the  ordi* 
nary  capers  of  commerce. 

CAPPARIS  DECIDU A.  Karel,  Hncn. » 
fruit  called  '' d£l6,"  is  gathered  fromtiie 
tree  when  it  is  of  a  bright  red  color  ni 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry  ;  it  is  used  as  & 
pickle.— PotM^^  Hand  Booh  271,  272. 

CAPPARIS  DIVARICATA,  Lam.  w.  audi. 
PachoondA,  Mahs.  I  Badarenl.  I^ 

Toaratti  macam.    Tak,    | 

A  small  tree,  growing  in  Coimbatow,  » 
not  uncommon  on  the  more  arid  wastes  and  9 


CAPPARIS  SPINOSA. 


CAPRA.  HIRCU&. 


CAPPABK  ORANDIS.  Lira.  W.  A  A.  W. 
le.  21. 

C.  mtaimn,  Siyne  in  Roth.  :  Roxh,  £.  I.  M, 

C.  bisperma,  Soaih» 

C.  grandiB,  KUin. 

C.  brevispina?  Oibton. 


Gullem  chettu.  Tel. 
Regutti.     „         „ 


Waghntty.  Malay. 

Vellai  toaraiti  maram.  Tam. 
6oli.  TxL. 

A  small  tree  growiug  in  Onimbatore,  and 
common  in  waste  places  inland  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency;  wood  close  grained,  hard  and  good, 
too  smaJl  for  general  use,  but  good  for  turn- 
ing.— Wight,  Gibson,  EUiot,  Flor,  Andhrica, 
Useful  Plants. 

CAPPARIS  HEYNEANA,  Wall.  Chay- 
paka.  Hind.  A  shrub  growing  in  south  western 
India,  at  Cochin  and  Courtallom  ;  its  leaves 
are  used  for  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints,  and 
its  flowers  as  a  laxative  drink. —  Voigt.  74. 

CAPPARIS  HORRIDA,  Linn.;  W.  d:  AJc, 
Capparis  zeylanica,  Roxb.  ii.  567. 


Ardauda.  Duk. 

Thoray  caper-bash.  Eng. 
Ardanda.  Hind. 

Huokara.  Sans. 


Katallikai. 
Atanday. 
Adonda. 
Arudonda. 


Tam. 

»» 
Tbl. 

ft 


Grows  in  the  Punjab,  Bengal,  and  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  India.  The  natives  eat  this  fruit 
dresded  in  different  ways,  but  chiefly  as  a 
pickle. — Ainslie,  p.  238.   Dr.  Stewart,  Roxb. 

CAPPARIS  OBOVATA.  Caper.  Eng. 
This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampar  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  3,000 
to  5,000  feet.  Its  fruit  is  pickled. — Cle^horn 
Punjab  Report,  p.  68. 

CAPPARIS  PANDURATA.     Linn. 
C.  Zeylauica.  Linn.  |  Than-yeet.  Burm. 

CAPPARIS  SEPIARIA.  Roxb.  ii.  568. 

Kantagor;  Kamai.  Bbno.  |  Nalla  up  pi.  Tel. 

Grows  in  Bengal  and  Peninsula,  and  is  a 
good  hedge  plant. —  Voigt.  74,  75. 

CAPPARIS  SINAICA.  The  buds  of  the 
Capparis  Sinaica,  or  Caper  of  Mount  Sinai, 
are  the  filfil-ul-jibbel,  or  mountain  pepper  of 
the  East — (y  Shaughnessy* 

CAPPARIS  SPINOSA.     L.  bauri. 
Kabra,       Hind  of  Lad.  I  Ber,  Hind  of  Chbn. 

KauT,  Kiari,  Sut.  |  Bandar,  Sot 

Kabarra,  T.  L     Taker, 

Banri,  Sut.     Bassor. 

BararL  Chbn.     Kakri, 

In  Europe  this  plant  furnishes  the  caper. 
It  generally  grows  in  the  Punjab,  exactly  as 
a  recent  traveller  has  described  it  on  Sinai, 
viz.,  ''in  bright  green  tufts  hanging  down  from 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,''  and  adorned  with 
very  handsome  large  flowers.  It  is  found 
near  Moltan,  in  the  Salt  Range,  along  the 
Trans-Indus  hills  to  Peshawar,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  some  of  the  great  rivers,  a<)cending 
to  5,000  feet  at  Wangtri,  on  the  Sutlej  (8,000 
foet^  Thomson),  and  <ui.the  Indus  above 
Iskardo  to  about  10,500  feet  (Jacquemont  and 
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Thomson,)  and  it  occurs  to  12,000  near  Leh. 
Ripe  fruit  is  made  into  pickles  by  the  natives 
of  the  Salt  Range,  &o.,  but  in  some  places  at 
least  eaten  only  by  hindus.  Mr.  Edgeworth 
prepared  the  buds  in  the  European  style  as 
capers,  and  found  them  first-rate.  In  Ladak 
the  leaves  are  used  as  greens.  They  are 
eaten  by  goats  and  sheep,  and  in  Kangra  the 
mots  are  said  to  be  applied  to  sores. — Dr*  J. 
L.  S.  Stewart^  616. 

CAPPARIS  TRIFOLIATA.  Three-Ieaved 
caper.  Cratoeva  Roxburghii.  Tikto-shaq, 
Bkno.  The  three-leaved  caper  tree  grows 
in  the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  produces  large 
handsome  terniiual  heads  of  flowers,  with 
numerous  purple  stamens  and  white  clawed 
petalS)  that  change  to  cream  color. 

CAPPED  MACAQUE,  one  of  the  Simiad®, 
the  Macacas  radiatus  of  Desm, 
CAPPELLI.     It.  Hats. 
CAPPERN.     Gbr.  Capers. 

CAPRA  HIRCUS.  Linn.  This  has  five 
varieties,  viz.  : 

Var.  a.  Capara  ^agrua,  of  Cosaya,  Bueh. 
lives  in  the  highest  XOiassya  mountains,  where 
they  are  reared  by  the  people.  It  has  no 
wool,  and  is  used  for  food. 

Var,  6.  Capra  iEgagrus  of  Changra,  Buck, 

Stn. 
Capra   .figagrns  lanigera.    Desm. 
„        hircus>  var.    Desm, 

Shawl-goat.  Eng. 

Bouo  de  Cachemire.Fr. 
Cbaugra.  fiiND. 

This  is  domesticated  in  Tibet»  and  the 
wool  is  exported  to  Ctxshmere,  where  it  is 
made  into  the  finest  shawls.  It  has  on  the 
body  a  long  coarse  hair  inteimixed  with  which 
is  a  fine  soft  wool^  which  is  the  article  used 
in  the  manufacture. 

Capra  iEgagrus,  of  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
is  believed  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  all 
the  goats,  mingled  perhaps  with  the  C  Fal- 
coneri  of  India.  The  breeds  greatly  differ 
from  each  other,  but  they  are  fei-tilewhen 
crossed.   Darwin. 

Var.  c.  Capra  imberbes,  theBerbnra,-5McA. 

The  Berbura  goat  is  found  to  the  west  of 
the  Jumna.  Its  female  is  the  berburi^  and 
the  Bengali  calls  it  Ram  Sagnl.  The 
body  is  very  like  the  long  legged  goat  of  the 
South  of  India ;  in  mariners  they  are  similar, 
the  scrotum  of  the  male  externally .  is 
separated  into  two  distinct  bags. 

Var.  d.  Tibetan  goat  of  Ladakh  has  a  short 
tail  and  very  short  ear8,8carcely  2  inches  long 
and  concealed,  has  long  soft  pendulous  hair, 
but  no  wool. 

Var.  e.  Tibetan  goat  of  Ladakh  has  long 
soft  pendulous  hair  but  no  wool. 
i  4fli 


Cholay. 
Camjoo. 


Kspaul. 

TiBBT. 


CAPBIMTJLGUS. 


CAPSICUM  ANNUUM. 


CAPRA  IBEX  HIMALAYANA.   Blyth. 

Stn. 
HimaUysn  Ibex.  Bnq.    |  L'Dmau,  (female).  Hind. 
Skeen,  (male).       Hind.  I  Eyl.  Cabbmbri. 

Inhabits  Ladakh  and  Cashmtre. 

CAPBA  JEMLAICA,  Ham.  Smith. 

Syn. 
Hemitragns  qnadrimammis.    Hodgs- 
Capra. 
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Hind. 


Tehr. 
Kras 


9} 


Hind. 
Cashmibb. 


JharoL 

Ther  „ 

Inhabits  NepauL 

CAPRA  HIMALAYANA.  See  Capreie. 

GAPBAJHARAL.    SeeCaprece. 

CAPBA  MEGAOEROS,  Hutton. 

Syn, 
G.  Falconeri,  Hugel 
llar-khor.  Hind.    |  Suake  Eater.        Esq. 

Inhabits  the  highest  parts  of  the  Tibetan 
Himalaya. 

CAPRICOBNIS  BUBALINA,  Hodgson. 

Syn. 

Antelope  bnbalina,    Hodgs, 

Nemorfaedus  prochoos    „ 

Capricornis  Thari      Ogilby. 

Thar  of  NepauL 

A  wild  and  solitary  animal  of  the  Nepaul 
mountains,  np  to  the  Sutlej.  Gat.  Ind. 
Mui. 

CAPRICORNIS  GRISPA,  the  Japanese 
goat  antelope. 

CAPRICOBNIS  SUMATBENSIS. 

Syn. 

Antelope  Sumatrensis,  Dumareii,  Cambing 
ont'an,  Malay  :  Snmatran  autelope,  inhabits 
Samatra- 

GAPBIFOLIAGEiE.  See  genera  of  plants, 
Caprifolium,  Comus.  Lonioera. 

CAPRIFOLIUM  SEMPEBVIBENS.    b. 

ST.  S. 

Syn. 
IiODifiera     Mmpervirens.  I  Tnmipet     Honey-snekle 

D.  C.  I  Eno. 

The  honey-snckle  is  occasionally  seen  in 
India. 

GAPRIMULOID^  A  family  of  birds 
in  which  is  the  genus  Caprimnlgns,  the  Ooat- 
sncken 

GAPRIMULOUS,  a  genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing  to  the  tribe  Insessores  and  family  Capri- 
mnlgidn  of  which  the  following  species  are 
found  in  India,  viz.,  C.  Affinis,  of  Java, 
C.  albonotatuB,  C.  Asiaticns  of  India,  0. 
atripennts,  C*  Indicua,  of  Eamaon,  Malacca, 
C.  Kelaarti,  C.  macroaris  of  Java,  C.  Mahrat- 
tensis  of  the  Dehkan,  C.  monticolus  of  do.,  C. 
rvffieollis.  Mr.  Blyth,  writing  of  C  Ktlaarti, 
Blyih,  saya  both  sezee  much  resemble  C«  In- 
dkui,  Latham,  but  smaller,  and  identical  with 
the  Nilgherry  bird.  The  three  speciea  much 
liiemhle  01  Europmis  in  their  general  aspect, 
but  haTC  plumed  tarsi,  the  lenm^  wing  in 
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three  specimens  of  (7.  KefaarU  nmged  Droin  61 
to  7^  in.,  in  five  of  (7.  Indictu  from  7{  to  l\ 
in.,  and  in  one  of  the  Chinese  (f)  race  8|in. 

CAPSELL^  BURSA  PAdTORlS,  iirad 
Mallay  muntha  keeray.  Tm.  Shepherd'i 
purse,  Elnglish,  common  on  the  Neilgherriei, 
grows  in  Europe,  Persia,  Asia,  India,  aad 
Japan  ;  used  by  the  natives  as  a  pot-lNrb.— 
Jafreyy  Wight.  See  Vegetables  of  Soothefu 
India. 

CAPSICUM.    Eng-  Lat. 


Lombok. 

Ladamenu 

Jjada-obioft. 

Chabe  Mbnng. 

FUfil  i  Siah. 

Mallaghai. 

Mixapa-kai. 


Haiit. 


?m 
Tax. 
Til 


Filfil.  An. 

Nga  yook  tbi.  Bubm. 
Red  pepper.  Chilliee.  Eng. 

LaU  Mirieb.  Duk. 

Mirchie.  Gui. 

Chabai.  Malay. 
Gbabe.  „ 

Chabul.  ,» 

The  varieties  or  species  of  this  genus  of 

plants  are  very  largely  used   by  the  Ttrkns 

races  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  It  is  tbis 

plant,  and  not  any  of  the  genus  Piper,  whicb  ii 

the  peppery  condiment  of  all  the  inhabitant!  d 

India  and  the  Asiatic  islands  in  Eastern  Am; 

the  latter,  indeed,  being  little  used,  and  moilly 

raised  for   exportation.     Foreign  species  or 

varieties  of  Capsicum  have   been  introdooid 

into  the  Archipelago,  and   are  named  Cbib 

China,  the  Capsicum  of  China ;  and  Oisbs 

Sabrang,  the  Capsicnm  of  India,  litertlty,  d 

**  the  other  side  of  the  water."    There  art  m« 

numerous  varieties  of  chillies  in  India,  msny 

of  which  have  been  introduced.    They  tn 

raised  from  seeds  that  have  been  kept  for  ott 

year,  for  if  fresher,   the  crop  is  generailfi 

failure.     One  species  called  '*  devil's  pepper," 

introduced  by  Lord  Harris,  from  Trinidad,  iia 

intensely  hot  that  the    natives  can  bsrd^ 

manage  to  use  it.  It  is  cultivated  during  tk 

cold  months.    In  the  Tenasserim  ProfisMi 

they  have  large  quantities  of  Cayenne-pe[)pv« 

of  which  two  or  three  species  enter  into  sB 

the  native  dishes,  not  in  the  form  of  peppa; 

but  the  fruit,  stewed  or  roasted,  is  eaten  witk 

the  food.     In  India,  the  dried  fruits  of  lewnl 

species  and  varieties  of  Capsicum  are  the 

Capsicum  annuum.  (common  Capeieam.) 
f mteacena.  (Gk>at  pepper.) 
groBBUm  (Bell  pepper) 
minimum  (Bird'e  Eye  pepper.) 
perhaps,  only  cultivated  varieties  of  one  speda 
These,  Talned  as  a  digestive  condiment,  hi 
raised  all  over  the  S.  £.  of  Asia,  the  princ^ 
use  of  them  being  as  condiments  and  to  msb 
cayenne  pepper    and  chilli  vinegar.— (2rt^ 
/urd  Diety.    p.  82.     Jafirey.    Jiamn,  8« 
Cayenne  pepper,  Capsicum  Mirchi. 
CAPSICUM  ANNUUM.  Linn. 


it 


Gaeh  mirich.         Bbho. 
Common  ehilly.     Ehg. 
Spaniih  pepper. 
OonuioD  eapiaeum 
Bed  pepper. 


»• 


KapMi  molagiL  ICiiBtf* 
Matiteawzaoga,  f^ 
MoUagu.  f^ 

Mitapakaia.  » 
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CAQUEAX. 

Is  laigely  cultivated  in  South  America, 
Hfliioo,  and  India.  See  Chilliea. 

CAPSICUM  BACCATUM.  Linn.  Bird's 
eye-pepper^  var.  of  Capsicum  annuum.  Linn, 
See  Cbillies. 

CAPSICUM    FE3TIGIATUM.    Blumb. 

Cayenne  pepper,  usari  mallaghai.  Tam.  var. 
oi  Capsicom  aunuum. — Linn, 


CABALLIA  LX7CIDA. 

CARABUS,  a  genus  of  the  family  Carabidtd, 
many  species  of  which  occur  in  India. 

CARABUSGiELESTIS,  a  beautiful  species 
of  Carabus.  Beetle  obtained  in  China.  4.  Ba. 
among  the  Chi,  p,  62,    See  ColeopterL 

CARACAL,  or  Indian  lynx,  has  immense 
speed,  runs  into  a  hare  as  a  dog  into  a  rat.  It 
often  catches  crows  as  they  rise  from  the 


CAPSICUM  FRUTESCENS.  Linn.  Var-  f  fi^f ^^^^^^^  ^7  springing  fiYb  or  six  feet  into  the 


of  Capsicum  annuum. 

IaI  Lamba  mirch,  Bbng. 

Nepal  chilly.  Eno. 

Oolkoudftb  chilly. 

tioab  pepper. 

Chaiy, 

Bird  pepper. 

Gkyenoe  pepper. 

Lail  mireb.  Hum. 

LaDbt  inircb.  „ 

Lilgaeh  march.         „ 

Chabai  Malay. 


Linn. 


it 


»» 


Cbabe  Lombok    Uilat. 
Ladamera  ,, 

„     chiua  „ 

Rrahu  Marioha.       Sanb. 
MoUaghai  Tam. 

Merapa-kaia  Tbl. 

Oolakonda  „ 

Mirapah 

(yellow  variety)     „ 
Sima  TSL. 

Sudimirapa-kaia         «, 

A  yellow  variety  is  fi  flavum. 

This,  the  large  red  capsicum,  grows  all 
over  India  by  sowing  the  seed  broad-cast,  and 
when  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  high, 
potting  them  either  in  rows  or  beds  eighteen 
iiiefaes  apart.  The  soil  should  be  rich.  They 
reqaire  watering,  and  to  be  kept  clear  of 
wetds,  a  yellow  variety  is  )3.  fiavum. — 
OShauyhneuy,  page  468.  See  Capsicum. 
Chillies.  Mircbee.  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India.  Capsicum  minimum.  Cayenne  Pepper. 

CAPSICUM  FRDTICOSUM.  See  Cap- 
ncam, 

CAPSICUM  GROSSUM.  Willd.  Bell 
pepper,  Eafferi  mirich.  Hind.  A  var.  of  C. 
annuum.  Syn.  Capsicum  annuum.  Linn, 
See  Capsicum.     CapMicum  minimum. 

CAPSICUM  MINIMUM. 


air  after  them 

CABALLIA  CALTCINA,  Bbnth.  in  Linn. 
Joum.  This  large  Ceylon  tree  has  two  varie- 
ties, var.  a  Singhe  Bajah  forests,  between  Galle 
and  Batnapoora,  at  no  great  elevation.  Var.  fi 
Central  Province,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000 
to  5,000  feet— TAtr.  £nmm.  FL  Zeyl  IL,  p. 
121. 

CARA  CARNAT  KALANG.  Tam.  Tacca 
piunatifida. 

CABAGANA  OERARDUNA.  Tartariaa 
furze.' 

CABAGANA  VERSICOLOR.  Rotu 

Dama  Tn.  |  Caregaiaa  Pigman.  D«  C. 

A  smaU  shrub,  which  grows  in  Tibet  and 
Western  Himalaya  at  elevations  of  14,800 
feet,  and  is  very  useful  for  fuel— -2>r«. /Si{#up-> 
art  and  Thornton, 

CARA-EAIA.  tvL.    Myrobalan. 
CARALLIA  LANCEiEFOLIA,  Boxb.    A 
tree  of  Sumatra. — Voigt 
CARALLIA  LUCIDA^RozB. 

CaraUiaiategerrima,I>.a  |  CanUiaintegrlldKa,  ^rai^ 


Bird's  eye  pepper.  Bmg. 
Ooai-mulaghai.  Tam, 
Sadl  mirapa  kaia.    Tbl. 


Gna  yoke.  Burh. 

On  yoke  mo-hmyau.  ,, 
£iut  ludiaa    JBird 
pepper.  Eno. 

This  plant  yields  its  fruit   for  a  series  of 
years.     Its  fruit  is  very  hot. 

CAPSICUM  NEPALENSIS. 
Capsicum  annuum.  Linn. 


Var.   of 


Mallagai, 
Herapu  kai, 


Tau. 
Tkl. 


Oach«marob.         Bbkg. 
Capoo  Moolagoo,MALBAL 
Batamiria,  Singh. 

Tbis  is  the  most  acrid  and  pungent  of  the 

species  Capsicum. — Liun, 

CAPSICUM  PURPUBEUM  and  C.  mini- 
mum,  or  Cayenne  pepper.  In  Pegu,  both 
ipecies  are  cultivated  in  small  quantity  for  do- 
neetic  use. — McClelland,  See  Chillies.  Ve- 
ptables  of  Southern  India. 

CAPSULES  DES  PAVOTS  BLANCS. 
ht.    White  Poppy  capsules. 

CAPUCINE.    See  Capers. 

CAPULAOA,  also  Powar.  Malay.  Caida. 
Bom. 

CAQUEAXi  of  Europe.  Sec  Bhodia. 

01  ( 


Kierp 

Maaeioga 

Pbanai, 


Bknq.  I  Dewata  gass.       Snram. 

BuBM.  I  Bavette. 

Can. 


9* 


This  tree  grows  on  the  Malabar  side  of  In-^ 
dia,  in  the  Konkans,  in  the  Circars,  Kemaon, 
Silhet,  Chittagong,  Pegu  and  Mergui  In 
Ceylon  up  to  3,000  feet  On  the  Bombay  side, 
it  is  a  haudsome  tree,  pretty  frequent  in  the 
forests  of  the  South  Konkan ;  not  seen  ele- 
where.  Wood  hard,  dose-grained)  and  might  be 
used  in  turning.  It  is  seldom  large  enough  for 
any  other  purpose.  Thwaites  says  it  is  rather 
ornamental  and  adapted  for  furniture.  It 
is  a  large  common  tree,  north  of  Rangoon  and 
throughout  Pegu.  Wood  of  a  peculiar  structure, 
thick  medullar  rays  going  through  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  ;  colour  red,  used 
for  planks  and  rice  pounders,  and  may  possi- 
bly be  found  useful  for  cigar  boxes.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  lbs.  60.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  50  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  six  feet  from  the  ground  is  10  feet 
It  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot.  In  the 
southern  forests  of  Pegu,  it  is  a  pl^itifiil  tree 
of  large  girth,  and  in  Calcutta,  is  employed 
in  house-building  under  the  name  of  KierpcLr^ 
Dr$.  Qtbiw^f  McClelland  and  £rmM$,  Voigt. 
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CAEAVOAS  OE  BUFFALOS. 


CAEBONATE  OF  SODA. 


CARALLUMA  ADSC»NDENS,  Cullee- 
moolayan^  Tam.  This  curious  looking  fleshy 
plant,  with  angular  stems,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Asclepiadse,  is  used  by  the 
natives  in  making  pickles,  and  sometimes  in 
chatney.— t/a^rfy.  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

CARALOO.    Tel.  Setaria  Italica. 

CARAMBOLA  TREK  Eho.  Averrhoa 
carambola. 

CARAMBOO.  Tam.  Caryophyllus  aro- 
maticus. 

CARAMEEN.  Tam.  Zeu«. 

CARAMUNNY  KEERAY.  Tam.  Doli- 
chos  catiany. 

CARAMUNNY  PYRE.  Tam.  Dolicbos 
catiany. 

CARANA  PALM,  the  Maurita  carana.  Its 
leaves  are  used  as  a  thatch  for  houses. — Seem, 

GARANOALLY.  Tam.  Acacia  sundra. 

CARANJA,oE  CARRIJA  ISLAND,  south 
of  Elephanta,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bombay 
harbour^  is  four  miles  lofig  and  two  broad, 
is  low  and  woody,  with  two  hills  carlled  after 
the  island. — fforabiirgk 

CARANOSL  Rhbbdb,  Vitex  trifolia. 

CARANX  ROTTLER1 1  Rudder  fish,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  seas,  from  one  to 
two  feet  long.    See  Fishes.    Scomberidae. 

CAR  A  PA.     Species, 

Taila-ooD.    Bdrm. 
A  Tavoy  wood,  used  in  building. — Col.  Firth. 

CARAPA  GUIANENSIS.    See  Dves. 

CARAPA  MOLUCCENSIS.  See  Xylo- 
cai7)iis  granatum. 

CARAT,  from  the  Greek  keration,  a  kiud 
of  vetch.  A  carat  weighs  four  grains  French 
or  3}  grs.  Troy.  It  is  so  used  in  weighing 
precious  gems.  It  is  used  also  in  valuing  tbe 
alloyed  precious  metals,  in  this  case  standing 
for  an  imaginary  24th  part  of  the  pound  troy, 
the  number  of  carats  indicating  the  pure 
metal,  and  the  remainder  the  alloy,  Tiius  the 
standard  of  the  sovereign  is  22,  or  two  parts 
alloy.  Of  watch  cases  with  the  goldsmiths 
Hall  mark  18  (V*  six  alloy.  In  France,  the 
latter  is  the  lowest  legal  standard. — King, 

CARAVAN.  See  Cafilali,  Kafilah  :  Earwan. 

CARAVANSERAI,  in  Syria,  forms  four 
aides  of  a  large  quadrangular  court.  Tbe 
ground  floor  is  used  for  warehouses,  tbe  first 
floor  for  guests,  and  the  open  court  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  their  burthens,  and 


CARAWAY  SEED,  Eko. 

Carvi,  Fa.    Keummel,  On 

Cumin  des  pres  „      Carvi,  It. 

firodkummel  Qkr.     Caram  Cami         La, 

These  aromatic  seeds  are  used  to  flaToor 
cheese,  spirits,  liqueurs  and  articles  of  medi- 
cine.— O^Shaughnessy,  p.  358. 

CARAY  CHEDDi.  Tam.  Webera  te- 
trandra. 

C  A  RBO  LIG  NT.     Lat.  Charcoal. 

CARBON,  when  pure,i8  diamond;  less  pore, 
is  plumbago,  coal  and  charcoal. 

CARBONAS  POTASS^.     Lat.  PotariL 

CARBONATE  DE  MAGNESIE  Ft 
Magnesia  alba. 

CARBONATE  OF  COPPER.  See  Cop- 
per. 

CARBONATE  OF  LIME.  This  is  a  ^ery 
abundant  mineral  in  the  Teuasserim  proTincei, 
and  embraces  several  varieties  of  whidi 
stalactical  carbonate  of  lime  is  one.  All 
the  limestone  caves  have  stalactites  hang- 
ing from  their  roofs ;  and  stalagmites  niied 
on  their  floors.  The  Siamese  Karens  ofta 
bring  over  bits  of  limestone  of  the  shape  of  a 
shell,  and  when  broken,  a  shell  usually  of  tin 
genus  Meiania  appears,  that  has  been  encnltr 
ed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Much  of  the  ala- 
baster of  which  ornaments  are  made  is  stalag- 
mite ;  but  all  the  alabaster  images  of  thit 
coast  are  made  of  marble  :  and  not  of  ood- 
pact  gypsum,  which  they  much  resemhle. 
Mason.  See  Calcareous  spar  ;  marble,  faaol, 
numnnilite.     Chalk.  Dolomite. 

CARBONATE  OF  POTASH.  See  Potaah; 
Dyes. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA.  This  has  b«a 
noticed  under  the  head  Barilla.  Sajji,or  Barilli 
is  au  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  prepared  I? 
burning  plants  of  the  Salsola  and  other  spe- 
cies, and  collecting  the  ashes,  which  melt  iats 
a  dark  colored  mass.  *-  Sajji  lota"  is  asosK- 
what  purer  kind,  but  still  contains  au  immetm 
amount  of  organic  and  other  foreign  mattef, 
Huch  as  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime,  diie- 
ride  of  sodium  and  potassium,  sulphide  o( 
sodium,  sulpho-cyanide,  and  ferro- cyanide  of 
sodium,  together  with  silica  and  daj. 
The  '<  Eangan  kh&r"  plant  yields  the  betf 
alkali.  The  pure  sajji,  from  this  plant,  ii 
called  "  lota  sajji,"  and  the  residue  mixed  litk 
ashes,  is  called  ''  Eangan  khar  sajjl**  Hi 
other    two  plants   yield  only    a  dirty  td 


the  transaction  of  mercantile  business  general- '  inferior  substance  known  as   *'  Bhutni  a^ 


ly.  The  apartments  used  for  the  guests  are 
small  cells  opening  into  a  corridor,  which 
runs  round  the  four  sides  of  the  court. — 
£othen't  Travel  in  theEast,  p  243.  See  Serai. 
CARAVOASoa  BUFFALOS,  in  about 
lat.  ll""  53' N.  are  two  small  islands  in  the 
filindpro  se9i,^Borsburgh, 
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*<  devirs  soda.*'  This  is  black  in  color  ail 
sold  in  pieces  like  lumps  of  ashes.  The  plarf 
burned  in  the  Punjab  is  termed  '*  Khtt'  fit 
in  Persian  "  Ashkhar.'*  The  scientific  naai 
is  Coronylon  Griffithii.  There  are  auj 
square  miles  densely  covered  with  this  h^ 
whereas  the  E^har   is  oomparakiTely  nni 
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CARDAMOM. 


CARDAMOM. 


^Khar,"  is  applied  t<»  various  herbs  belong- 
ing ti)  the  natural  order  Chenopodiaoae,  par- 
ticularly  the    Anabasis  multiflora   and   the 
Corooylon  Qriffithii.     Tbe  ashes  which  fuse 
run  into  a    pot  placed  beneath   the  burti- 
iog  heap.    This  occurs  as  an   efflorescence 
JD  some  parts  or  other  of  almost  every  dis- 
trict in  India.     Muriate  of  soda  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime  exist  in  the  soil,  and  the  na- 
tron is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  moist 
earth  or   mud.     Near  Qundjcottah,  ou   the 
banks  of  the  Pennar,  common   salt  is   inter- 
stratified  with  the  upper   schistose  strata  of 
the  ai^illaceous  limestone. on  which  the  sand- 
stone rests  ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring soil,  natron,  contaminated  with  much 
muriate  of  soda,  is  collected. — Powell,  Dr,  J. 
L.  Stewart, 

CARBONCHIO.  It.  Carbuncle. 
CARBONE  DI  LEGNA.  It.  Charcoal. 
CARBONES  DE  TIERRA,  Sp.  Coal. 
CARBONIC  ACID. 

Aarial  acid,  £no. 
Choke  damp,  „ 

Fixed  air,  „ 

Acide  Carbonic,  Fk.      | 

CARBON  I.  FOSSILI.  It.  Coal. 
CARBUNCLE.    Eno. 

Bacarboakle. 
Karfuokel. 
Carbon  cbio 
Carbunculus. 
Mer&h, 

One  of  the  inferior  gems :  that  variety  of 
the  garnet  called  almandine.  Common  in 
Southern  India.  Carbuncles,  from  the  most 
ancient  times  of  the  Romans,   have   been  set 

with  a  backing  to  enhance  their  colour.    See 

Garnet. 

CARBUNCQLO.     Sp.  Carbuncle. 
CARBUNCULUS.     Lat.  Carbuncle. 

CARBURET  OF  IRON.  See  Plumbago. 
Blacklead. 

CARCATA,  also  CARCATACA,  SaNsa 
The  solar   sign  Cancer.     See  Yarsha. 

CARDAMOM.    Eno. 

Hilbuya.  A&.  .  Kapol. 

,,      Gardamomum. 


Kohlen  sanre,  Ger. 
Spiritua  letbaiis.  Lat. 
Aciduiu  carbonicam  „ 


Pb. 

Dalima, 

Malat. 

Ger. 

Mastiga 

t» 

It. 

CarbuDCulo, 

Sp. 

Lat. 

Mauikiam. 

Tam. 

Malay. 

Do. 

Tbl. 

Ebil. 


YalakkL 
Cardamomen.  DuT. 

Cardamom.  £kq. 

Leaser  Cardamom.     ,, 
Cardamomes.  Fa. 

Kardamom.  Gbr. 

Kardamomon  Ga. 

SUachL  Hum.  Ouz. 

Cardamomi  It. 


Jav. 
Lat. 

Malat. 


Can.  I  Puwar. 

Oapulaga.  ,. 

Kakelah-segbar,    Pbrb. 

Heil. 

Gardamomus. 

Eosal. 

Kardamomos. 

YeDam  arisi. 

Teylakula. 

The  cardamoms  of  the  shops  are  the  pro- 
dnce  of  several  genera  of  plants,  the  Alpinia, 
Amomum,  Elettaria  and  Renealmia.  The 
round  seeds  of  Amomum  cardamomum  of 
ihe  Birmah  forests,  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  are 
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Port. 

9kN0H. 

Sp. 
Tam. 

TSL. 


used  by  the  Malay  in  lieu  of  the  true  car- 
damom. A.  angnstifolium  of  Madagascar  sup- 
plies some   of  tbe   cardamoms,    A.  maximum 
of  the  Malay  Islands  and   Nepaul,  and  Cey- 
lon, al8(»  pr<»dnce8  a  cardamom  of  an  inferior 
character.  Alpinia  cardamomum  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  India  in  the  Travancore  forests,  pro- 
duces  a  cardamom  in  great  request     Amo- 
mum grana  Paradisi  of  Madagascar  and  Cey- 
lon, yields  an  inferior  sort.    Elettaria  carda- 
momum of  the  hilly  partd  of  Malabar  and  Tra- 
vancore and  Canara,  yielda   the   true  carda- 
mom.    At  the    Madras  Exhibition  of  1855. 
tbe    Elettaria  cardamomum   was    exhibited 
from  Mysore,  Coorg,  Canara  and  Travancore. 
The    true    cardamoms  of    the   Elettaria 
cardamomum  are  either  cultivated  or  gathered 
wild.  In  the  Travancore  forests  they  are  found 
at  elevution.s  of  three  to  five  thousand  feet. 
The  mode  of  obtaining  them  is  to  clear  the 
forest  of  trees,  when  the  plants  spontaneously 
grow  up  in  the  cleared  ground.  Roxburgh 
states  that  in  Wynaad,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  in  June,  the  cultivators  seek 
the  shadiest  aud  woodiest  sides  of  the  loftier 
hills,  the  trees  are  felled,  and  the  ground  clear- 
ed of  weeds,  and  in  about,  three  months  the 
cardamom  plant  springs  up.     In  four  years 
the  shrub  will  have  attained  its  full  height, 
when  the  fruit  is  produced  and  gathered  in 
the  month  of  November,  requiring  no  other 
preparation  than   drying  in    the  sun.     The 
plant  continues  to  yield  fruit  till  the  seventh 
year,   when    the   stem     is    cut    down,   new 
plants  arising   from   the  stumps.  They  may 
also  be  raised  from  seeds.     Cardamoms  are 
mnch  esteemed   as  a  condiment,   and  great 
quantities  areannaally  shipped  to  Europe  from 
Slatabar  and  Travancore.    In  commerce  there 
are  three  varieties,  known  as  the  short,  short- 
longs,  and  the  long-longs.  Of  these  the  short 
are  more  coarsely  ribbed,  of  a  brown  colour^ 
and  are  called  the   Malabar  cardamoms  or 
Wynaad  cardamoms.     They  are  reckoned  tbe 
best  of  the  three.     The  long  longs  are  more 
finely  ribhed,are  of  a  paler  colour,  and  the  seeds 
are  white  and   shrivelled.     The  short- longs 
merely  differ  from  the  latter  in  being  shorter 
or  less  pointed.     It  is  usual  to  mix  the  seve- 
ral kinds,  together,  when  ready  for  exporta- 
tion.    Some  care  is  required  in  the  process  of 
drying  the  seeds,   as  rain  causes  the  seed 
I  vessels  to  split  and  otherwise  injures  them, 
'  and  if  kept  too  long  in  the  sun  their  flavour 
becomes  deteriorated.   In  Travancore  they  are 
chiefly  procured  from  the  high  lands  over- 
looking the  Dindigul,  Madnra,  and  Tinnevelly 
districts.    In  these  mountains  the  cultivators 
make  separate  gardens  for  them,  as  they  thrive 
better  if  a  little  care  and  attention  be  bestow- 
ed upon  them.    Cardamoms  are  a  monopoly 
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in  the  Travaiicore  State,  and  cultivators  come 
chiefly  from   the  British  provinces,  obtaining 
about  200  or  210  Rupees   for   every  candy 
delivered  over  to  the  Government   The  aver- 
age namber  of  candies  for  the  years  1846-54 
was  about  300  candiea.     It  is  in  the  forests  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the'Ooorg  mountains,  that 
cardamom  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent     In  Februaiy,  parties  from  Coorg  start 
for  these  western  mountains,  and  selecting  a 
slope  facing  west   or  north,  mark  one  of  the 
largest  trees  on   the  steepest   declivity.     A 
space  about  300  feet  long  and  40   feet  broad, 
is  then  cleared  of  brushwood  at   the  foot  of 
the  tree,  which  is  cut  down  about   12  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  carries  with  it  a  number 
of  small  trees  in  it^s  fall.  Within  three  months 
after  its  felling  during  the  first  rains  of  the 
monsoon,  the  cardamom  plants  in  the  soil 
begin  to  show  their  heads  all  over  the  cleared 
ground,  and  before  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
October,  they  grow  two  or   three   feet.     The 
ground  is  then  carefully  cleared  of  weeds  and 
left  to  itself  for  a  year,  and  then,  20  months 
after  the  felling  of  the  great  tree,  the  carda- 
mom plants  are  the  height  of  a   man,   and 
the  ground  is  again  carefully  and   thoroughly 
cleared.    In   the    following    April,  the  low 
fruit-bearing  branches  shoot  forth,  and  are 
soon   covered    with  olustern    of  flowersj  and 
afterwards  with  capsules.   Five  months  after- 
wards, in  October,  the  first  crop  is  gathered, 
and  a  full  crop  is  collected  in   the  following 
year.     The  harve.<«ts  continue  for  six  or  seven 
years,  when  they  begin  to  fail,  and  another 
large  tree  must  be  cut  down   in  some  other 
locality,   so  that  the  light  and  air  may  cause 
a  new  crop  to  spring  up.     The  harvest  takes 
place  in  October,  when  the  grass  is  very  hi<jh 
and  sharp,  sorely  cutting  the  hands,  feet  and 
faces  of  the  people,  and  concealing  numerous 
large  ieeches.     The  cultivators   pick  the  car- 
damom capsules  from  the  branches,  and  con- 
vey them  to  a  temporary  hut,  when  the  wo- 
men fill  the  bags  with  cardamoms,   and  carry 
them  home,  sometimes  to  distances   of  ten  or 
twelve  miles.     Some    families    will    gather 
twenty  to  thirty  maunds  annually,  worth  from 
Bupees  600  to  JEls.  1,000.     Cardamom  tracts 
of  Travancore  are  almost   all  granitic  and 
gneiss.     The  cardamoms    of  commerce  are 
the  capsules    which    are    gathered    as  the 
seeds  ripen,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  they  are 
then  fit  for  sale.    The  smaller  capsules,  or 
lesser  cardamoms,    are  the  most  valuable. 
Ittie  Karen   forests    of  Tavoy  and   Mergui 
abound  with    cardamom  plants ;  and  while 
Bttl^ect  to  the  Burmese  goverument,the  Karen 
were  required  to  collect  the  seeds  and  pay 
tbem  in  as   tribute;  but  they  now  employ 
their  time  more  profitably;  when  they  did 
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collect,  they  were  in  the  practice  of  mixing  i 
spurious  kind  of    cardamom  with  the  troe, 
produce  of  a  plant  belonging  to  thegnm 
amomum,   believed  to  have  been  A.  caitii- 
momum.    Cardamoms    are  also  extenaiTclj 
grown    in  the  woods    north  of  Naggor  ia 
Mysore,  and  are  exported   to  all  parts  of 
Southern  India.  The  EUetUria  eardamomim 
is  also  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  and  a  species  •«• 
curs  wild.  Cardamoms  are  known  in  the  MaUy 
and  Javanese  languages  by  two  names,  Eapaligi 
and  Puwar,  which  appear  to  be  native  wori. 
Of  the  cardamom  called  by  the  Chinese  Kos^ 
ehun-shaf    the   hairy    China    cardamom  tf 
pharmacoh»gists,  is  said  to  be  prodaoed  iatlM 
province  of  Kwang-tung,  and  it  may  be  t 
native  of  Cochin  China.    The  plant  btiniig 
scitamineous  fruit,  to  which  the  namej  lsi|;8 
round   China    cardamom    has   been  givea, 
and  which  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Tsw 
how^    continuous     unknown,  and    the  Mne 
remark  applies  to  the  bitter-seeded  cardimooi 
yih-chetsze,  and  ovoid  China  cardamom,  Tm 
kwo  or  Qua  leu.     It  is  probable  that  ill  d 
them  are  productions  of  the  south  of  C1uMi 
or  of  Cochin  China. — Madras  Ex.  Jur,  Rip. 
Drs.    Mason.    VoigL    Crawjurd  DiUumari, 
Thwaitet  En.  Drwy,  Cochin  :  Roxb.  L  72. 

CARDAMOMEN.  Dut.  Cardamom. 
CARDAMOM ES.  Fr.  Cardamom. 
CARDAmOMI.  It.  Cardamom. 

CARDAMOM  PLANT     Ekg.    Sys.  of 

Ellettaria  cardamomum.     Moton. 

CARDAMOMS,  Bastard  or  wild. 

Kapalaga,     Bali.  Jav. 

Malay. 
Wild  or  Bastard 
GardArmoma,      Enq. 

A  re  much  larger  than  the  true  caidanon. 
more  pungent  but  less  aromatic, with  a  sfcraig 
camphuraceous  taste.  They  are  not  midi 
esteemed,  and  are  only  used  by  the  pooccr 
classes  of  natives  as  a  substitute  for  ml 
cardamoms.  They  are  brought  to  Bombay 
from  the  Malabar  Coast.  The  wild  or  bastsd 
cardamom  of  Siam  is  produced  by  Amomni 
xanthioides,  Wallich;  the  seeds  have  been  in- 
ported  into  England,  while  the  empty  ap- 
sules  are  found  in  the  drug  shops  of  OhisL 
The  latter  are  exported  from  Siam  to  Ghitt 
Ftiutkner. 

AMOMUM  QRANA  PARADISI  Pan&e 
grains,  Malaguetta  pepper.    A  native  of  tki 
coast  of  Guinea  near  Sierra 
neuy^  page  650. 

AMOMUM    GRANDIPLORUM, 
seeds    of  camphor-like  flavour.— O'^Siny^ 
neuy,  page  650. 

C  ARDENILLO ;  Vcidete  ; 
Verdigris. 
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Karrocha,     Gm.  HiSD. 
HU  kiUu,  Pill 


CARBEMARADOO. 


CAREYA  ARBOREA. 


CAREDEUCHA,  CARDO  PEINADOB. 
Sf.  Teasel. 

CARDIOPTERIS.  At  Caohar,  in  the 
Affam  valley  and  Ohittagong  ibis  remarkable 
plant  of  unknown  affinity  covers  the  trees 
for  upwards  of  sixty  feet,  like  hops,  with  a 
mass  of  pale-green  fi»liatfe,  and  dry  white 
glistening  seed-vessels. — Hooker  Him,  Jour, 
Vol,  II.,  p,  334. 

CARDIOSPBRMUM  HALICACABUM. 
Linn. 

Nopntki.  Bbno. 

Ma-la-maL  Borm. 

Shib-jul.  DuK. 

Hetrtpea  Bng. 
Smooth  leaved  do.      „ 

JBaliooQ  vine  „ 

Ulioja  Hals  AX. 

Kvafi,  Sans. 

Moda-cottaa  Tam. 


Tkl. 


99 
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99 
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Bndda-kakana- 
Kanakaia, 
Nella  gulisienda, 
Upariuta, 
Budda  boaara 
XJ'.lena  tige, 
Vekkuda  tige, 
Jyotiahmati, 
Patali  tivva, 
I  Ekkudatige,  ,, 

The  seeds. 
Habb-ul-kolkul,  Punj. 
An  annual  climbing  plant,  with  an  inflated 
membranoua  capsule,  hence  its  name.  The  root 
i»  aperient.  It  is  mucilaginous,  and  slightly 
nauseous  to  the  taste,  is  raised  in  great 
quantities  by  the  natives  of  Tenasserim,  but 
more  as  a  vegetable  than  a  medicine*  Grows 
all  over  India.  C.  canesens,  Wall,  grows  on  the 
Irrawaddy.Fot^t  93. — 3icuon,  Ains.Mat,  Med, 
p.  89.  Voigt.  93.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart.  See 
Jyotiahmati. 

CARDIUM,  a  genus  of  molluscs,   many 
species  of  which  occur  in  India.  Ainslie  nnmes 


Deepoe. 


DUK. 


Cardimn  edule.  Eko. 

Uotlie.  Tam. 

Aim,  Mat.  Med,p,  155. 

CAEDIVA  orKARATEEVO  ISLAND, 
00  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  extends  north 
and  south  11  miles,  about  1}  to  4  miles  from 
the  shore.— i7or«&ur^A. 

CARDOLE,  a  thick  black  oily  substance 
obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  the  cashew  nut, 
Anacardium  occidentale.  It  is  a  powerful 
vesicating  agent, 

CARDON  DE  CARDARE.  It.  Teasel. 
CARDS  :  Playing  oards. 


DuT. 


Fk. 
Gut. 

Huio. 


Carto  de  giaeo. 

Kartii 
Oanias. 
Kaipen. 
Kori. 


It. 
Ross. 

Sp. 


Sw. 


Kaarten. 

Speel-Earden 

Cartes  a  jouer. 

Karten 

Bpi6l.Kart«n 

Qaojileh. 

Tb«  playing  cards  of  the  hiudu  and  ma- 
liomedaiiy  are  round  pieces  of  strong  card, 
^•inted  with  figures  of  men,  quadrupeds  and 
lah. 

CABDUCHI,  the  Kurd  country  in  Kur- 
liatam 

CAREBMARADOO:  Tam.  t    A  Travan- 


feet  in  ciroumferenoe  ;  used  for  carts  and 
building. — Colonel  Frith,  (Probably  a  species 
of  Pterocarpus.) 

CAREI.  A  people  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  Tinne- 
velly.  Karei  in  Tamil,  means  ^'  the  shire.'' 

CAREPAKU  EURA.  Tkl.  Bergera  Ko- 
nigii, 

CARETTA  IMBRICATA,  one  of  the  tur- 
tles of  the  Red  Sea.     See  Chelonia,  Reptilia. 

CAREX,  a  genus  of  plants  behuiging  to 
the  natural  order  Cyperaceae,  several  of  which 
grow  on  the  sea  shores  and  near  the  rivers  of 
India.  Yoigt  names  eleven  introduced  spe- 
cies of  Carex,  but  C.  Indies,  Willde,  is  a  native 
of  Nepaul. 

CAREX  MOORCROFTII.  Grass  is  very 
scarce  in  Thibet,  but  Carex  Moorcroftii, 
a  running  wiry  sedge,  binds  the  Rand  like  the 
Carez  arenaria  of  the  English  coasts.— -^oo^r 
Him,  Jour,  Vol,  II.,  p.  165. 

CAREY,  Dr.  W.,  a  celebrated  missionary 
at  Serampore.  He  was  the  founder  of  protestant 
missions  to  India,  and  landed  in  Calcutta 
on  the  11  th  November  1793.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  parish  clerk.  He  joined  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Marshman  at  Sernmpore,  on  the  lOth 
January  IHOO.  His  whole  life  was  passed  in 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Ihu- 
guages  of  India ;  his  whole  career  was  marked 
with  a  passionate  denire  to  reveal  Chriflt  to 
men  who  knew  hira  not.  His  strong  natural 
benevolence  bad  been  intensified  by  deep 
piety  and  warmed  and  elevated  by  the  grace 
of  God,  until  his  heart  glowed  with  a  settled 
fervour.  Author  of  State  of  Agriculture  in 
Dinajpore,  in  As.  Res.  Vol.  VL  Geographi- 
cal notices  of  Serampore.  As.  Jl.  1835,  Vol. 
11.  55. 

CAREYA,  Species,  Kaga.  Bu&jf.  A  large 
timber  tree  of  Tavoy. — Col,  Frith, 

CAREYA,  Species,  Zaza.  Buric.  A  Marta. 
ban  wood,  used  for  posts,  &c. — Col,  Frith. 

CAREYA  ARBOREA>  Rozb.  ;  Gorr.  ; 
Rheede  ;  W,  ds  A, 


Bakoomba     of  Bosibat. 
Ban  or  bambbooai.  Bur. 


Bamboaai 

Baubwai. 

Gambia. 

Oarev*e  tree. 

Kamba. 

Koombha. 

Was  koombha. 


ButtM. 

» 
Can. 

Enq. 

HllTD. 

Mahb, 


Peloa.  Haliau 

Kabatta.  SiNoa. 

Ave-mavo,  Tam. 

Pota-tanni  maram.    „ 
Paiin  maram  ?  „ 

Knmbhi.  TsL. 

Budada-nedi  ?  „ 

Koombee  UaiA. 


Its  fioiverfl. 
Vakhumba. 
ItB  fruit. 
Gugaira  Hind.  |  Kuhni  Hikdl 

This  tree  grows  in  most  parts  of  India,  of 

good  size,  and  in  many  places  abundant ;  and 

except  Drs.  Riddell,  Wight  and  Cleghom,  its 

I  timber  is  praised  by  all  who  have  noticed  it 


wra  wood,  of  dackbrewn  ooIouTi  two  to  aiz  laaa  good  serviceable  wood*  having  a  good 
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tenacity  of  fibre  and  durable.     It   occurs  in  the  natural  order  P&payaceae,  of  which  one 
the  south  and   west    of  Ceylon,  in  Coimba-  species,  C.  papaya,  is  cultivated  in  India, 
tore,  is  very    common    in    the    inland    and       CARICA  PAPAYA.   Liim. 
coast  jungles  of  Bombay,  is  found  in  the  Dek-  Papaya  vulgaris,  Zam.  |  PapayaCaiioa,Gartii. 

Papft  MiiiT. 

Paupoy.  ViiXiL. 

Fapoift  nmUMi- 

lay  manun 
Paopol 

Pappali  maram 
Bapaia  paodn, 
BopfHtyi, 
lladaoa  anapa  diekto 


Bbno. 

BUBM. 

i» 
DUK. 

Eng. 
Hind. 

$9 


ban,  in  Qanjam  and  Gumsur,  is   one  of   the  Gadang-castila     Ball" 

most  numerous  trees  throughout  the  province   Papaia 

of  Pegu,  and  is  abundant  in  Tenasserim,  Am-    Thin-baw 

herst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui.    Dr.  McClelland 

says  that  in  Pegu  the  timber  is  large,  the 

wood  red  and  equivalent  to  mahogany,  and 

there  forms  the  chief  material  of  which  the 

carts  of  the  country  are  made,  Dr.  Mason 

adding  that  it  is  a  useful  timber  for  house 

building)  and  Dr.  Brandis  mentions  that  it  is 

used  for  gun-stocks,  house  posts,  planks,  &c 

a  cubic  foot  of  the  Pe;^u  wood  weighs  55  lbs. 

In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 

length  of  the  trunk  tu  the  Brst  branch  is  20 

feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet 

from  the  groundi  is  9  feet.    It  sells,  in   Pegu, 

at  12  annas  per  cubic  foot.    Captain  Dance 

says  it  is  abundant  in  Amherst,  Tavoy  and 

Mergui)  with  a  maximum  length  of  15  feet 

and  maximum   girth  of  3  cubits  :  that  its 

timber*  when  seasoned,  floats  in  water,  is  use- 
ful, durable,  and  tough,  and  for  ordnance  pur- 
p(»se8  he  recommends  it  for  helves.  Dr.  Gib- 
son tells  us  that  it  is  not  nmch  used  on  the 
Bombay  side,  but  that  the  timber  stands  the 
action  of  water  well.  As  it  is  generally  crook- 
ed, he  thinks  it  merits  trial  for  the   crooks  of 
boats,  corners  of  carriages,  &c.    In  Ceylon,  it 
is  used  for  the  axles  of  bullock  carts  and  in 
buildings.  Its  fibrous  bark  is  used  as  matches 
for   matchlocks,    guns,     Uc,  and   in   Gan- 
jam,  according  to  Capt.  Macdonald,  the  scant 
clothing  of  the  byragi  and  other  hindus  affect- 
ing peculiar  sanctity,  is  made  of  the  fibrous 
bark  of  this  tree.    In  Ceylon,  a  cubic  foot  of 
its  wood  weighs  35  lbs.,  and  it  lasts  10  to  20 
years.     In  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  according  to 
Captain  Macdonald,  its  extrente  height  is  36 
feet,  circumference  3  feet,  and  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  is 
6  feet.     Its  large  greenish  flowers  are  offici- 
nal, being   given  by  hindus  after  childbirth. 
Dr-  i7.  L.  Stewart,  M.  />.,    Wight ,  C leghorn, 
Brandis,  Mason,    McClelland,  Gibson    and 
Jiiddell,    Captains  Macdonald   and   Dance, 
Major  Beenon^      Roxb.  ii.  638.  Voigt. 

ACREYA  SPHiERICA. 

Bambouai.  Burm. 

This  tree,  which  is  almost  identical  with  C. 
arborea,  grows  in  the  Northern  Circars  in  the 
mountains  at  Chittagong  and  at  Moulmein. 
Its  bark  serves  as  cordage,  and  is  used  as  a 
slow  match  for  guns. — Dr.  Wight,  Colonel 
Frith,  Dr,  McClelland.  Voigt.  Roxb,  63. 

CARIARL     Hind.    Gloriosa  superba. 

CARICA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
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Tin. 
Tiu 


Them-baw-theo 

Puppaya 

Papaw    tree 

Common    „ 

Ui'un  khurbusa  ? 

Papaia 

Araud  Kharbuja        „     . 

Kharbuza  Hind.  \ 

This  plant  is  found  throughout  India,  ud 
grows  without  much  care.  The  fruit  is  gather- 
ed in  a  green  state,  is  dressed  as  carry  and  in 
tarts,  when  ripe  it  is  used  as  a  dessert  It 
contains  in  its  centre  dark  colored  seeds  wbicb 
taste  like  the  water  cress.  The  fruit  is  large 
and  oblong,  saspended  upon  the  leafless  put 
of  the  trunk,  like  the  jack  fruit ;  the  snrfitt 
when  ripe  is  a  pale  orange  yellow.  A  milky 
juice  exudes  on  incision  from  the  rind,  audtk 
rind  and  seeds  are  deemed  in  the  Mauritioi 
a   powerful  vermifuge.     Tough  meat^  nibbed 


with  this  juice,  becomes  tender,  without  laj 
injurious  property  being  communicated  toil 
The  flesh  of  animals   fed   on   the  leaves  aad 
seeds  is  said  also   to   be  remarkably  tender, 
but  thus  seems  unlikely.      It  is  stcb  as- 
serted that  dead   animalsi   hung  from  tin 
branches    of  the  tree,    undergo   changSi  ia 
Bengal.    Mahomedan  table  servants  nsa  the 
juice  with  the   view  of  softening  bee&teab 
and  old  fowls.     The  leaves  are  used  by  tke 
negroes  in  washing  linen,  as  *  sabstitata  k 
soap.      As  to  the  anthelmintic  virtoe  of  the 
juice,  it  has  been  given  in  doses  of  from  ^ 
to  60  drops,  without  observing  any  marked 
effects.  Dr.  Roxburgh  says  the  leaves  are  asuV 
stitute  for  soap.     Pulp  of  the  fruit  eaten  ^ 
pepper  and  salt.     Juice  of  the  unripe  firoit  > 
vermifuge  ;  contains  fibrine  ;  juice  of  the  palp 
removes  freckles.    Animal  food  rubbed  «i^ 
the  fruit  or  exposed  to  its  vapour  is  sudti 
become  tender.    Roxb,  iii.  824.     ffSkat^ 
nessy,    page.     Drs,  J.  L.   Stawartj  itwfit 
Mat,  Indie  Dr.   McClelland.  Ra^,  iii.  8A 
Voigt.  83. 

CARICAL,  o^  KARl^AL,  a  small  setiia^ 
ment  belonging  to  France,  between  Traa^ 
bar  and  Nagore. 

CARICATURE  PLANT,  or  faw  M 
Justicia  picta,  the  white  portions  on  its  gnA 
leaves  present  caricatures  of  the  human  M 
Riddell. 

CARIMATA  OR  ERAMATA,  a  M** 
land  about  101  miles  long,  in  lat  1^  S6|  & 
long.  180^  5i^  £.,  has  a  pea^  ettimatedtaft 
2,000  to  2,986  {eet—Hor^urgk 


CAKISSA  DI  rPUSA. 


CARMBL. 


CARIMON.  Two  small  islands,  Great 
and  Little,  off  the  Malay  coasr,  near  Palo 
Pii»aiig  — Hordmrgh, 

CARIMON*,  or  Java-islaDds  in  the  Java 
flea,  cover  a  space  of  36  to  39  miles  £.  and  W., 
and  lo  miles  N.  and  8-  The  largest  and  highest 
of  these  islands  are  Crimon,  Komodian  and 
Parang,  wliich  are  disceri table  at  a  great 
distance.  The  flag-staff  at  Crimon,  whtre  is  a 
Datcb  settlement,  stauds  in  b""  54'  S.,  and  1 10° 
81  J'  K'-Hordrtirgh. 

GARINARIA,  a  genus  of  Gasteropod  mol- 
luscs, species  of  which  are  found  in  Asiatic 
seas,    dee  MoUusca. 

CARIN  CHEMBI.  Tam.  C.»ronilIa  picta. 

CARIN  KULLOO.  Tam.  Glass. 

CARIN  SERIGUM.  Tam,  Fennel  flower, 
Nigella  seed,  Nigella  sativa. 

CARISSA  CARANDAS,  Linn. 

C^pparis  carandas-^Tn^^.iEchites  spinosa.^tt^^m. 
Karumchi.  Beng.  I  Sushenas.  Sai^s. 

CarUsaBush.  Eno.  lAroigiia.  ,, 

JasmiDe  flowered  Ca-  Maha-karomba.    Singh. 

rina,  „       Kalaka.  Tah. 

Bengal  currants.  ,,     I  Pcrin- kalaka  pallam.  „ 

Wild  black  karaodas.  „     I  Pedda  kalivi  pandu.TjcL. 
Korunda.  Bimo.  I  Oka  chettu  .. 


xylon  aggalochum,  which  is  giren  as  a  tonie 
and  cholagogue. — Dr.  Stewart, 
CARISSA  SPINARUM.    Link.    Don. 

Chotay  Earuaday,  DuK.     Chinna  Kallivi-panda 
Earaviodi  Sakb.  ^il. 

Sirrtt  Calaka  PaUamTi 


KUe 

Karamarda. 
Karamardaca 
Kriahna-pak  phala. 


Malbal.    Vakka,  also  Vakuda.  „ 
Sans.    Wake.  „ 

,       Gotho.  Uria. 

,      I  B array  Earunday.       „ 

A  large  thorny  bnsh,  cultivated  for  its 
rmits  whinh  taste  when  stewed  like  currants. 
The  plant  grows  abundantly  wild  in  the 
Kotab  jangles,  and  in  March  and  April  fills 
the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom.  This 
plant  forms  beautiful  and  impassable  hedges. 
It  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  the  Deocaiu 
bearing  a  dark  blue  coloured  berry  when  ripe, 
and  sold  in  the  bazar.  The  fruit  when 
ripe  is  sometimes  eaten  by  Europeans,  and 
o  the  green  state  is  made  into  tarts,  jel- 
ies.and  pickles:  the  jelly  is  considered  in- 
erior  to  none  made  of  other  Indian  fruits. 
%is  species  is  a  marked  exception  to  the 
:«neraliy  poisonous  nature  of  the  family.  The 
mitis  about  the  size  of  a  large  olive,  and  when 
>pe  is  black,  and  has  a  very  pleasant  taste 
>roewbat  like  a  damson — Ainsliet  p»  230. 
^Shauffhnessy,  p.  444-  Sfed.  Top.^  page  185. 
fofon.  Jh'  :Stewart.  Capt.  MacdoncUd. 

CAPJSSA  DIFFUSA.    Eoxb. 
atx.  HiNB.  I  Qariuda  HiVD. 

This  shrub  is  common  throughout  the  Pun- 
lb*  Its  small  white  or  pink  flowers,  about 
pril,  perfume  the  air  around.  The  wood  is 
led  for  combSy  and  in  turnery,  &c.,  and  as 
leL  A  Kangra  authority  states  that  the  very 
8  wood  gets  quite  black  and  fragrant,  and 


Buarucum      Sumatbam. 

This  plant  grows  wild,  and  its  small  dark 
coloured,  sweet^pleasant- tasted  berry  is  esteem- 
ed by  the  natives. — Ainslie,  p,  232. 

CARRI-MARRIDDI.  Tah.  1  A  timber  of 
Travancore,  of  dark  colour,  1  to  4  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  used  by  wheel- Wrights.— (7o^ne{ 
Frith,   See  Careemaradoo. 
CARIVANSARY,  See  Karavan  ;  Sarai. 
CARJURA.    Sans.  Phoenix  daotyUfera. 
CARJURA-PANDU.    Tkl-  Phoenix  dac- 
tylifera. 

CARLESS,  Captoin  L  N.,  author  of  a  Sur- 
vey Report  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus*  Bonu 
Geo,  Trans.  Vol,  /.,  276.  Account  of  a  travelling 
species  of  Grail iator  near  Eurrachee.  Ihidf 
363.  Visit  to  Beylah.  Ibid,  304.  Memoir  on 
the  Qulf  of  Akaba.  Ibid,  172.  Evaporation 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Ibid,  State  of  the  Eakewarree 
mouth  of  the  river  Indus.  Ibid^  876.  Account 
of  hot  springs  at  Peer  Muggun^  near  Kurra* 
chee.  Bom.  Geo,  Trans-  1840,16.  Remarks 
on  the  course  of  the  Hurricane  which  occurred 
on  the  Malabar  coast  in  April  1847.  Ibid, 
1849,  Vol.  VIII.,  Pari  I,  76.  Memoir  to  ac- 
company the  Survey  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus* 
Ibid,  part  3,  328.  Account  of  the  Inscriptions 
on  the  rocks  of  Shren  Waj.  near  Jeddai  Red 
Sea.   Bom.  As.  Trans.  Vol  ILy  273. 

CARLI-CAVES,  in  the  western  ghats,  near 
the  Bhor  ghat.  See  Earli. 

CARL  RITTER,  a  German  aothor  who 
wrote  on  the  languages  of  Asia. 

C  ARMA.  Sansk.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Kanda  or  general  headings  of  the  Yedas.  This 
chapter  relates  to  '^  Works,''  the  other  two, 
^'  Gnyana*'  and  Upashana,  relate  to  '^  Faith" 
and  worship.    See  Vidya. 

CARMEL,  a  small  range  of  hills  extending 
six  or  eight  miles  inland,  in  a  S.  E.  direction 
from  the  bay  of  Acre.  Mount  Carmel  is  a  ter- 
mination of  the  chain  of  hills  commencing  at 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  south-east^  the 
extent  of  which  is  about  eight  miles.  The 
valley  of  Martyrs  and  the  garden  of  Ellas 
are  near.  The  valley  of  Martyrs  is  a  very 
narrow  dell  open  to  the  sea.  Caimel  has 
scarcely  a  tree  of  any  size  npon  it,  is  thioUy 
studded  with  shrubs.  The  convent  of  St. 
Bertoldo  stood  near  the  head  of  the  yalley. 
The  holy  fountain  of  Elijah  is  close.  The 
cistern  seems  to  have  been  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  is  about  six  feet  deep,  full  of  dear 
delicious  water. — SJdnner*s  Overland  Journey^ 
Vol  Lyp.  101*  Sobinson's  Travels  in  JPale9tin€ 


sold  at  a  high  price  as  Aggar,  or  Ud-i-Hindi, 

1  officinal  woOd  generally  referred  to  Aloe- 1  and  Syria,  Voh  /.,  p*  196« 
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CAKNATIC. 


CARPENTERS. 


OARMENIA  or  CARMANI A  WOOL,  a 
kind  of  goat's  hair,  brought  from  Oarmania,  a 
cottQtry  of  Asia  Minor.  Compendious  De- 
scription. 

CARMINE. 


Karmyn 

DtJT. 

Carminio 

It. 

dwBU&e 

Fb. 

CarmioiufD 

Lat. 

Karmine 

Geb. 

A  beautifal  pigment  prepared  from  oochi- 
nofkl.  S^a  Bonge. 

CARMINIO.  It.  Caxmine. 
CARMINIUM.  Lat.  Carmine. 

CARNATIC.  Its  ancient  kingdoms  were 
the  Paudyon,  Chera,  Chola,  and  Calinga. 
B..C.  75,  an  «&pedition  left  the  eastern  side 
ot  the  peninsula,  from  ancient  Calinga,  and 
formed  a  colony  in  Java.  At  present  it  is  a 
province  of  the  peninsula  of  India  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  about  500  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  averaging  about  sixty 
miles  broad.  In  the  bci^inuing  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Sadut  Ooliah  was  ruler 
of  the  centre  of  the  Carnatic,  from  1710  to 
1732,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  nephew  Ali 
Dost  AH  Dost  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  Mahrattas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sufdar  Ali.  Of  his  two  daughters,  one  mar- 
ried Obunda  Sahib.  Cbunda  Sahib  seized  on 
Trichinopoly  in  1736,  but  the  place  was  be- 
sieged aud  taken  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  Chan- 
da  Sahib  was  taken  prisoner,  and  lingered  fur 
eight  years  in  prison,  where  he  was  murdered 
by  the  rnjah  of  Tanjore.  Sufdar  Ali  was 
assassinated  by  his  brother-in-law  Murtuzza 
Ali,  leaving  a  minor  son,  but  this  youth  also 
was  assassinated,  while  Anwar-ud-din  was 
his  guardian,  and  Anwar-ud-Din  succeeded  to 
the  throne  as  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  During 
the  conflicts  for  supremacy  in  Hyderabad 
and  the  Carnatic,  between  the  French  and 
English,  naval  and  land  battles  were  fought  at 
Damalachery  near  Madras,  at  Amboor  on  the 
Pennar  river,  near  Qingee,  at  Valconda  on  the 
Arni,  at  Cauverypauk,  at  Yicravandi  Bahur, 
at  the  Gk)lden  rock,  Sugar  rock  of  Trichino- 
poly, and  at  Wandewash,  also  off  Negapatam, 
Tranquebar,  and  at  Fort  St.  David.  Anwar- 
ttd-din  when  about  one  hundred  years  old 
fought  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Amboor,  in 
1749,  his  son  Mahomed  Ali  fled  to  U'richi- 
nopoly.  After  the  defeat  of  the  French 
in  the  Carnatic,  Mahomed  Ali,  son  of  Anwar- 
ud-din,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was 
recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 
From  that  time  tiU  his  death  in  1795,  the 
Carnatic  was  ocoadionally  under  his  rule,  and 
at  times  under  the  Civil  and  Military  adminis- 
tration of  the  British.  In  1795,  he  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Oomdat-ul  Umra, 
ji^ho  died  in  1801}  when  the  British  put  aside 
Oomdatul  Umra's  9on,  a,ndpUcedhis  nephew 
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Aziin-ud  Dowlah  on  the  throne.  The  Bri&b 
in  1 856,  on  the  demise  of  Mahomed  Ghoa^ 
grandson  of  Azim-ud-Dowlab,  finally  abohabed 
the  titular  Nabob,  from  which  followed  Ion; 
efforts  to  seat  the  second  son  of  Azim-ni 
Dowla.  The  people  of  the  Carnatic  are  of  tia 
Dravidian  stock,  and  speak  the  Tamil  ani 
Telugoo  languages. — MaUeson*M  JP'reneh  u 
India.     See  Caroor. 

CARNATIONS.  Dianthus  caryophilla. 
These  pretty  flowering  plants  embrace  ab** 
130  specie8,besides  a  host  of  florist's  variedci 

CARNELIAN.  Quartzoze  gems  bo  called, 
beciiuse  some  kinds  are  of  a  flesh  colour,  fioa 
Carnis,  Latin,  for  flesh  ;  others  are  ^hite.  la 
Japan  they  exist  in  vast'quantities,  and  thef 
are  also  collected  in  the  province  of  Guzerat, 
at  Cambay.  Many  of  the  antique  gems  an 
engraved  in  cameliati,  and  it  is  now  modi 
used  for  seals.  Camelian  is  very  common  m 
Burmah,  aud  has  been  found  at  Moopoon  ud 
Mergui.  One  of  its  Barman  names  mcsai 
"  FowPs  blood."     See  Cambay  atones. 

CAll-NICOBAR,  the  most  northerly  of  ik 
Nicobar  Islands.     See  Nicobar. 

CARNIVAL,  It.  A  festival  of  Italy  Ml 
in  honour  of  Carneus,  the  sun.     See  Sun. 

CARNIVORA,  a  family  of  the  mammiiij 
constituting  flesh-eating  animals.  They  is-; 
chide  the  genera  felis,  bysena,  cuod,  ttai^i 
vulpes  and  others. 

CAROLINAS,  an  extensive  chain  of  ii> 
lands  which  stretch  nearly  east  tbroagh  di ; 
middle  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  betwixt  the  padl- 
lels  of  Lat.  7''  to  10°  N. 

C  AROOKU  VA  ELLY.  Tam.  Leaf  of  & 
zyphus  trinervus. 

C  AROONUCHI.  TAM.GeudaruBsavalgiA 

CAROOR,  in  L.  78°  9'  E.,&  L.  IC'SO'K 
has  a  strong  fortress,  50  miles  from  Tii^ 
nopoly,  on  the  bank  of  the  Cauvery.  It  was  ^ 
capital  of  the  ancient  Chira  kings.  See  Gv" 
uatic. 

CAROXYLONGRIFFITHII.    Moq. 
Salsola  Grifiithii. 
Lagkame  Hind.  |  Khar 

A  Central  Panjab  plant,  furnishes  by 
viation  some  of  the  sajji  or  carbonate  of 
of  commerce.  Stewart^  See  Carbonate  of 

CARP,  the  genus  cyprinas  of  fishes, 
gold  carp  of  China  is  the  Puntius  (cypxii 
auratus. — Linn. 

CARPENTER  BEE.     Xylocopa 
capa,  Westw.    Another  species  found  in 
Ion    is   the  X.  latipes.    Drury.    ^eiu 
Sketches  of  the  Natural  Histoi^  of  Oei 
p.  418.    See  Bee,  Beetle.    Xylocopa 

CARPENTERS  are  one  of  the  five 
artizan  castes  of  India,  and  wear  the  p<Hta( 
I  onar.    They  do  not  reverence  btahmia^ 
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CA&P£TS. 


CAEPETS. 


An. 

EalMft 

Malay. 

If 

Xatifah 

tf 

DUT. 

Qbalichah 

PlRS. 

»» 

Kowni 

Rus. 

Fb. 

Kilimi 

If 

Gbr. 

Alfombras 

Sp. 

Quz. 

Aloitifas 

if 

Hind. 

Tapetes 

f> 

It. 

Jam'kalam 

Tam. 

Malay. 

Jamoana 

Tkl- 

ft 


worship  chiefly  VisTakarma,  the  artificer  of 
the  hinda  gods.  Those  of  Tiavaneore  follow 
the  law  of  descent  by  the  sister.  See  Hindoo 
Poitu;  Polyandry. 

CARPETS. 
Oalim 
Zuli 

Vloer-Upyten 

Tapis 

Teppieha 

SatruDJi, 

Shatranji 

Tftppeti 

Pannadani 

PEingmadani 

A  variety  of  carpets  are  made  in  different 
ports  of  India,  both  of  cotton  and  wool.  Climate 
ioflaences  every  thing  relating  to  the  clothing 
or  habitation  of  man,  and  coverings  for  the 
floor  are  necessarily  included.  In  a  cold, 
wet  climate^  it  is  hardly  possible  to  use 
the  floors  of  rooms  without  some  kind  of 
ooveriDg  ;  and  therefore  we  read  in  earlier 
times,  of  the  floors  in  Europe  being  covered 
vifch  straw,  rushes,  hay,  or  heather.  In  warm 
nmntries,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  the  habit 
to  sit  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
ind  it  is  there  desirable  to  have  some  cover- 
ing,  over  the  sandy  or  dusty  earth,  either  to 
nt  or  lie  down  upon.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore,  that  the  invention  of  carpets  shoald 
bave  originated  in  Eastern  countries.  Mats 
ire  the  most  agreeable  in  hot  weather  ;  and 
br  these,  India  is  famous,  as  well  for  their 
rariety  as  for  their  fineness  of  pattern.  Carpets, 
lither  of  cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  are  employed 
nail  Eastern  countries^  from  the  south  of 
[n^  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  for  pray- 
ing on,  and  for  occasions  of  state.  The  car- 
pets employed  by  the  ancients  are  thought  to 
bave  been  of  the  nature  of  tapestry,  and  used 
ior  covering  couches  rather  than  floors.  True 
arpets  seeiu  to  have  been  first  employed  in 
Persia;  and  those  called  Turkish  were  proba- 
Jy  originally  of  Persian  manufacture,  whence 
he  maimfacture  might  have  been  introduced 
ito  Turkey,  and  where,  as  well  as  in  Egypt, 
tie  still  practised.  The  Persians  still  remain 
nrivalled  in  the  happy  combination  of  colour 
sd  pattern  for  which  their  carpets  have  long 
sen  distinguished,  whence  the  most  varied 
aes  and  deepest  tints  are  brought  into  close 
pproximation,  and,  far  from  offending  the 
ftf  please  by  their  striking,  because  harmoni- 
Bs  contrasts.  The  places,  in  India,  where  a 
Igular  manufacture  and  trade  are  carried 
It  are  Benares,  Mirzapore,  Allahabad,  and 
lorruokpore  in  Bengal ;  North  Arcot,  Tanjore, 
Uore,  and  Malabar  in  the  Madras  Presidency ; 
id  also  at  Mysore,  as  well  as  at  Shikarpore, 
ihyrpore,  and  Hydrabad  in  Sind.  Those  of 
tegal  commeiidthemBelveB  by  etstraordinary 
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cheapness ;  they  are  extensively  used  througlk-' 
out  India,  and  also  aoinewhat  largely  export- 
ed. In  point  of  texture  and  workmanship^ 
however,  the  rugs  from  Ellore,  Tanjore,  and 
Mysore,  though  they  are  eomparativ^y  much 
dearer,  are  greatly  preferred.  The  carpets 
of  India  are  made  either  of  wo<d  and  cotton, 
and  almost  all  in  use  are  manufactured 
in  India.  The  carpets  of  KetmaDshah  are  ia 
manufacture  which  adds  much  to  the  wealth 
of  its  province :  none  can  be .  more  rich, 
soft  and  beautiful.  Persian  carpets  are  made 
also  at  Meshed,  and  in  Turkomama  and 
Khorasan,  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  the  patterns,  the  fineness  of  the  wool, 
and  the  durability  of  the  colours— vegetable 
dyes,  a  green  not  made  elsewhere,  conjectured 
to  be  saffron  and  indigo.  Some  of  them  fetch 
high  prices  as  £6  or  £8  for  one  of  2  yds.  square 
in  the  country  itself.  The  finest  are  made  at 
l^ena,  and  there  is  a  famous,  manufacture  cac'« 
ried  on  at  Ferahoun,  near  Tehran,  which  be« 
longed  to  the  late  sirdar  Baba  Khan.  Car- 
pets of  any  size  can  be  made  thera  The  finest 
carpets  of  all  used  to  be  made  at  Heraitr  and 
there  are  some  splendid  ones  in  the  Oh&htt 
Minar,  at  Ispahan,  one  of  which  was  140  feet 
long  and  70  feet  wide.  Large  numbers  were 
exported  to  England  through  Tiebisonde  be- 
fore the  late  war,  and  they  were  sold  nearly 
as  cheap  in  London  as  in  Persia,  owing  pro« 
bably  to  the  course  of  trade.  Persian  aiid 
Turkey  carpets,  as  has  been  said,  are  most 
esteemed,  but  those  made  iuAzminster,  Wil- 
ton, and  Edinburgh,  are  believed  to  be  Tcry  lit*: 
tie,  if  any,  inferior  to  those  of  Persia  and 
Turkey.  Though  printed  calicos  of  large  size, 
and  suitable  patterns  are  sometimes  used  foe 
covering  the  floors  in  India,  yet  the  most  com- 
mon carpets  employed  there  are  those  made  o£ 
cotton,  and  shatrunjees  of  differmt  colours^ 
usually  blue  and  white,  in  red  or  orange  stripes, 
squares,  or  stars ;  some  of  large  size,  and  well 
suited  for  halls  and  tents.  They  are  thick 
and  strong  in  texture,  the  two  surfaces  alike,* 
smooth  and  without  pile.  They  are  manu- 
factured in  different  parts  of  India,  at  Moor- 
shedabad,  Bungpore,  Agra,  <kc.,  and  at  many 
places  in  the  Madras  presideney.  Another 
kind  of  cotton  carpet  is  that  with  a  .  pile  of 
cotton,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  a  Tnrk^ 
carpet,  manufactured  at  Saaserim,--<-white 
with  a  centre  and  border  of  blue — and  they  are 
made  with  every  variety  of  ooloiczed  pattern 
also  in  the  Hyderabad  eouutry.  Silk  is  another 
material  of  which  carpets  are  made  in  the 
East ;  and  the  pile  being  o{siIk;impiacts  ho\h 
softness  and  richness  to  the  surface.  wMe  the 
colours  are  clear  and  brilliaut.  They  are 
beautiful  as  specimens  of  variety  in  pattern^ 
briliiaacy  in  oolouriug,  as  well  as  of  pkasing 
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hannony  in  the  whole.    Silk  earpets,  of  small  The  carpets  are  cheap,  but  it  was  donbtiiiii 

size,  are  made  m  Tanjore,   Hyderabad,  and  they  would  wear  well  as  the  wool  seemed  to  In 

Elhyrpore.  Woollen  carpets,  of  large  size,  and  easily  pulled  out — {Uadrtu  Exhibitm  Jwk 

of  beautiful  and  well-coloured  oriental  pattern,  l^eports,)     At  lyempettah  in  Tanjorey  kluj 


are  made  at  Mirzapore  and  Gorukpore,  and 
many  parts  of  Madras.  The  former  is  most 
famous  in  India  for  its  carpets,  which  are 
frequently  sold  in  Britain  as  Turkey  carpets. 
The  rugs  from  Ellore  are  universally  admired 
for  their  general  characteristics  of  oriental 
pattern  and  colouring ;  and  these,  as  well 
as  the  large  carpets  from  Mirzapore,  all  in 
the  same  style,  seem  well  adapted  for  sale 
in  Europe.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1857,  there  was  a  large  display  of  carpets 
and  rugs*  the  manufacture  having  been 
brought  to  considerable  perfection  in  several 
parts  of  Southern  India.  There  were  four 
distinct  branches  in  these  contributions; 
1.  The  imitation  Azminster,  or  close  nap 
woven  carpet ;  2.  The  short  velvet  pile  or 
tapestry  carpet  and  woollen  rug;  3.  The 
long  velvet  pile  or  imitation  Turkey  carpet ;  4. 
The  silk  or  velvet  pile  carpet.  Of  the  Axmin- 
ster  carpet,  there  were  some  very  good  speci- 
mens of  close  nap  carpets  from  Warungul,  the 
colours  clear  and  bright,  but  a  sameness  in 
the  patterns.  The  carpets  were  strong,  soft, 
and  very  close  in  the  weaving.  The  chief  of 
the  manufactures,  and  the  only  one  for  which 
Warungalis  famed,  is  that  of  Persian  carpets, 
which  are  made  of  all  sizes  and  of  worsted, 
cotton,  or  even  of  silk.  The  weavers  are  all 
mahomedans  and  are  congregated  principally 
at  Mutwarrah,  although  there  are  a  few  looms 
within  the  Warungal  fort  The  weavers  are 
drunken,  turbulent,  ignorant  mahomedans, 
possessing  no  capital,  and  dissipating  in  excess 
the  little  money  they  may  procure  on  accom- 
plishing a  piece  of  work.  Carpets  chiefly  of 
a  small  size,  about  two  yards  long  and  a  little 
more  than  a  yard  in  breadth,  are  made  for  the 
Hyderabad  market,  money  being  adva»ced  to 
the  weavers  by  the  dealers  there.  A  worsted 
carpet  of  this  size  and  shape  costs  at  War- 


ungul from  Rupees  2|  to  Bupees  2i^.  A  cot- 
ton carpet  is  twice  the  price  of  a  worsted  one.  A 
silk  one  is  very  highly  priced.  A  common  trick 
among  these  weavers  is  to  substitute  hemp  for 
worsted.  Of  the  Velvet  File  Carpets,  some 
large  and  creditable  specimens  were  exhibited 
from  Ellore  and  Tanjore.  The  former  were 
closely  woven,  bright,  and  harmonious  in  color, 
and  i^e  patterns  more  varied  than  those  from 
any  other  locality.  Some  of  the  rugs  from 
Tanjore  were  also  very  tasteful.  The  long 
velvet  pile,  or  Turkey  carpet,  was  but  poorly 
imitated  at  Bangalore  and  Trichinopoly.  There 
was  considerable  variety  and  boldness  in  the 
patterns  of  those  carpets,  but  the  wool  was 
and  coarsely  dyed  and  the  weaving  loose. 
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m^ke  very  handsome  carpets  of  silk,  b 
Southern  India,  the  cotton  carpets  used  for 
tents  are  made  at  Curabum,  Kajahmuudij, 
and  other  parts,  the  price  being  under  ok 
rupee  the  square  yard.  They  are  geuenllj 
in  broad  stripes  of  red  and  shades  of  blue. 
Small  carpets  of  this  description  are  prudoeei 
in  almost  every  district,  and  are  used  bj 
sepoys  and  others  for  sleeping  ou :  th«j  an 
somewhat  less  in  price  in  proportion  thutlK 
larger  ones.  Carpets  of  a  small  descriptiaii, 
woven  with  wool,  in  stripes  on  a  stout  eot- 
ton  web,  are  made  at  about  the  same  oaA 
Mr.  Rhode  has  no  doubt  but  that  a  fafant^ 
^  woven  like  striped  cumbly  in  sufficient  lengtls 
would  sell  for  carpeting  iu  the  ciiloDies>Aii( 
could  be  sold  at  one-fourth  the  price  of  Eng- 
lish carpets,  and  would  be  well  suited  totb 
colonist's  wants«  Silk  oari^»ets  are  madein 
Ramnad  and  at  Tanjore.— (/fAorf^  MSS.)  Tk 
best  rugs  and  carpets  are  produced  at  Eilo^ 
the  better  descriptions  varying  in  price  fna 
2^  to  4  or  5  Ru^tees  a  yard ;  they  areof  djei 
wool  upon  a  cotton  web,  the  colours  beiig 
arranged  much  in  the  same  manner  asi 
printer's  composer  sets  up  type  ;  the  coIms 
are  not  so  bright  as  thuse  given  in  Eonpe. 
Commoner  descriptions  of  the. size  ofsniiil 
hearth  rugs,  are  exported  Ihence  to  Eoglaii 
and  Persia.  Carpets  of  an  inferior  dMoif- 
tion  are  produced  in  Mysore,  North  Awt 
ooliectorate,  and  other  parts.  Dr.  Walker ii 
the  Asiatic  Journal,  No.  113,  gives  the^- 
lowing  description  of  carpet  weaving  atHi* 
numcoonda,  which  is  generally  applicsbiL 
**  The  carpet  loom  is  nothing  more  ^ 
the  common  native  loom  placed  vertkiij 
instead  of  horizontally.  The  waft  ii  i 
thick  strong  cotton  twist,  being  arraogedhf 
no  wafting  mill,  but  by  one  of  the  wak* 
men  going  round  and  round   two  stakes  it 


ed  in  the  ground,  and  dropping  the  threadit 
each  as  he  passes ;  in  the  loom  it  is  kept  on  ^ 
stretch  by  two  strong  billets  of  wood, 
threads  being  attached  by  separate  loops 
cotton  fixed  to  a  bamboo,  which  is  ele 
or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  weaver, 
worsted  is  held  in  the  left  band,  and  a 
shaped  knife  in  the  right,  the  fingers  of 
being  left  free.  The  inner  thread  of  the 
is  then  seized,  the  worsted  wound*  round 
onter»  crossed  on  itself,  and  the  ex 
drawn  out,  by  which  it  is  made  to  descoid 
the  form  of  an  open  figure  of  eight  to  be  soiff" 
by  the  curved  knife.  It  is  superfluous  to 
that  this  is  the  work  of  an  instant  Wbss  A| 
pattern  is  new  or  difficulty  the  (nndsr  m 
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potttion  of  the  worsted  threads  is  changed  by 
a  reader  in  a  kind  of  rhyme.  •  On  a  row  being 
compieted,  the  warp,  in  the  shape  of  a  cotton 
thread,  dyed  dark  brown  by  the    bark  of  the 
Svietenia  febrifuga,  is  forced  down  by  means 
of  an  iron  toothed  comb,  in  form  something 
like  an  adze ;  the  whole  is  completed  by  cut* 
ting  the  worsted  to  its  proper  length  by  large 
scissors  held  steadily  against  the  waft.  Infant 
labour  is  employed  and  preferred  in  Warungal 
earpet  weaving,  it  being  averred  tiiat  their 
more  limber  finger  joints  are  best  fitted  for 
the  finer  parts  of  the  work.     Dried  sprigs  of 
Toolsee  (Ocimum  sanctum)  and  bunches  of 
Lepidigathis  indica  are  attached  to  the  loom 
frames;  the  workmen  say  that  these  make 
their  labour  go  on   more  cleverly.     Twelve 
different  worsteds  are   emplt»yed.    The  blue 
is  pnKluoed  from  indigo,  the  yellow  and  the 
mUphur  yellovtf,  from  boiling  the  sulphur  yellow 
iu  water  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
in  which  a  little  turmeric  has  been  mixed ;  the 
deepest  yellow   is  produced  by  dipping    the 
same    in    the    potash    ley.     The    red*    are 
all  produced  by  lac  dye  dissolved  by  tamarind 
juice  with  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  as 
a  mordant     The  depth  of  colour  depends  in 
three  cases  upon  the  original  black,  brown,  or 
white  colour  of  the  wool  ;  in   the  fourth,  on 
the  length  of  time  the  last  description  of  wool 
was  allowed   to  remain  in   the  dye.     The 
greens  are  produced  by  immersion  in  indigo, 
and  then  in  pulas  or  turmeric ;  their  degrees 
also   depend    on    the    original  colour  of  the 
wooL     Bengal  Indigo  is  always  preferred  to 
the  home  manufactured  by  the  worsted  dyers. 
Cotton  carpeting  is  also  prepared  in  the  same 
vsy  as  the  ivooUeu.     As  a  general  rulci  the 
h^tAT  worsteds  wear  the  longest*     The  red 
Beems  to  render  the  wool  brittle,  and  some 
iestructive   agent  seems  to  be    employed  iu 
>reparing  the  wool.     If  the  weavers  would 
)e  induced  to  wash  the  wools  thoroughly  with 
oap,  both  before  and  after  dyeing,  the  car- 
pets would  probably  be   far  more  desirable. 
Aeaars,  Watson  and  Bell  of  Broad  Street  have 
ately  imported  into  England  the  Ellore  car- 
•etSk  furnishing  flax  for  the  web  which,  at  an 
ddiiional  cost  of  about  8  annas  a  yard  ensures 
very  superior  article.  By  ofiering  high  rates 
>r  superior  articles,  they  have  done  much  to 
nprove  the  manufacture.     Contraiy  to  Mr. 
Aode'a  expectation,  they  find  it  best  to  piv- 
lase  noue  of  inferior  quality,  the  charges, 
robably,  precluding  their  profiting  by  the 
>mxDon  but  generally   bulky  articles.     The 
idian  cotton  carpets  most  commonly  met 
ith    are      blue,    red,    and    white.      Some 
w  made  of  cotton  and  silk  for  great  poten- 
ites^  are  extremely  beaatifttl.  The  chief  places 
i  Northern  India  in  which  carpets  are  mann- 
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factured,  are  Lahore,  Meerut,  Bareilly,  Jubbul- 
pore,  Gorruckpore,  Mirzapore,  Rungpore  and 
Benares,  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  the 
North-west  Proviuces,  and  the  Punjab.  At 
Jubbulpore,  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  rugs, 
and  shatrnngees  (cotton  carpets),  has  been 
regularly  carried  on  for  years,  chiefly  in  jail. 
The  Jubbulpore  carpets  are  considered  of 
extremely  good  texture,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  cheapness.  Their  prices  are  as  follows: 
Turkey  carpets.  4  Rs.  or  8«.  Qd,  per  pq.  yard. 
Scotch  carpeting  1  „   8  Ab.  or  3<.  Qd,  per  yd. 

8  feet  wide. 
Shatranjees    1  Ro.  2  As.,  or  2«.  Zd,  persq.  yd. 
Kidderminster  1^2,,    or  2«.  Zd,  per  yard. 

1  yard  wide. 

The  places  which  supply  the  greater  portion 
of  India,  as  well  as  the  export  demand,  are 
Gorruckpore,  Mirzapore  and  Benares.  There 
is  no  specific  price  per  yard,  as  carpets  both 
at  Mirzapore  and  Benares  are  generally  sold 
at  so  much  a  piece.  The  MirzHpore  carpets 
are  noted  for  excellent  staple  and  durability 
of  wear,  but  are  dearer  thnn  thore  from  Jub* 
bulpore.  The  manufacture  of  rugs  is  very 
extensive,  and  comprises  many  localities.  At 
Peshawur,  Bareilly,  Shahpoie,  Sealkote,  and 
Sirsa,  the  manufacture  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  jails. 

The  use  of  rugs  throughout  India 
is  extensive!  every  native  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  one  uses  it  to  sit  upon  and 
smoke  his  hookah.  The  rugs  made  in  Bengal 
vary  in  length  from  3  to  3^  feet,  their  average 
width  being  If  feet,  and  their  valne  from 
Rs.  1  to  Rs,  I-IO.  The  rugs  from  £llore/rau- 
jore,  and  Mj'sore  are  made  of  vari<m8  sizes  and 
are  valued  from  Rs.  2toRs.  4  each  ;  those  from 
Shikarpore  and  Kyrpore,  as  well  as  from 
Uydrabad  (Sinde?,  are  of  a  liuhter  texture,  but 
excellent  workmanship  ;  their  width  is  gene- 
rally uniform,  but  in  length  and  consequent 
cost  they  vary  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  ^  each. 

The  finest  articles  of  this  description,  how- 
ever, are  the  silk  rugs  from  Tanjore  and  My- 
sore, the  blending  of  colours  and  workmanship 
being  excellent.  They  are  made  of  all  sizes, 
even  up  to  squares  of  10  feet ;  but  being  too 
costly  for  general  adoption,  this  manufacture 
is  very  limited.  Carpet  making  is  not  a  trade 
in  which  European  manufacturers  are  likely 
to  enter  into  competition  with  Indian  weavers ; 
but  were  the  patterns  and  disposition  of 
colour  in  the  native  articles  better  known,many 
useful  lessons  might  be  learned  from  them. 
Woollen  carpets  are  rarely  used  by  hindus^ 
and  the  manufacture  is,  seemingly,  entirely 
confined  to  mahommedans. 

Shatrangees,  or  cotton  carpets,  are  entirely 
made  of   cotton,  they  are    used    by  every 
European  or  native  throughout  India,  and  the 
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annual  manufacture  is  oonseqnently  very  con  * 
siderable,  especially  in  Bengal,  where  they 
form  a  large  and  important  branch  of  inland 
trade.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  the 
largest  carpet  to  the  smallest  rug,  but  gene- 
rally of  one  and  the  same  pattern  throughout 
India,  the  only  difference  being  the  colour. 
Blue  and  white,  and  red  and  white  stripes  con- 
stitute the  prevalent  patterns,  but,  in  some, 
one  colour  of  darker  and  lighter  hue^  is  em- 
ployed. In  Meerut,  Bareilly  and  Patna,  new 
patterns  have  of  late  been  tried  with  consi- 
derable success,  but  though  preferred  by  the 
Europeans,  are  not  so  by  natives,  who  like  the 
striped  patterns,  because  they  wear  better  in 
daily  use,  and  do  not  lose  the  freshness  of 
colour  by  washing.  The  principal  localities 
where  shatranjees  are  manufactured  are  Agra, 
Bareilly,  Fatua,  Shahabad,  Beerbhoom,  and 
Burdwan.  Those  manufactured  at  Agra  are 
coitsiderod  the  best,  and  the  value  of  its  an- 
nual production  is  about  £10,000.  In  Sha- 
habad, the  quantity  manufactured  one  year 
was  nearly  £7,000  ;  and  the  same  may  be  as- 
sumed to  have  been  produced  in  the  other 
places  aboveraentioned.  Shatrnngees  vary  in 
price  according  to  size  and  quality.  The  small 
ones  are  valued  from  Ss.  to  15«.,  and  the 
larger  ones  (carpet  size)  from  £1  10.9.  to  £4., 
the  price  in  many  cases  being  regulated  by 
weight. 

The  Shahabad  rugs  are  made  wholly  of  cot- 
ton, and  are  almost  invariably  striped  ;  they 
are  cool  and  pleasant,  and  are  in  invariable 
use  by  the  better  class  of  natives,  and  by  all 
Europeans.  The  smaller  kinds  are  used  as 
quilts  for  beds,  and  of  late  the  Government 
has  given  them  to  its  European  soldiers  for 
that  purpose.  The  manufacturers,  called  in 
this  district  Kalleeum  Bap,  are  almost  inva- 
riably mahomedans,  who  will  make  carpets 
of  any  size  and  pattern  given,  in  stripes. 
The  two  local  seats  of  manufacture  in  Shaha- 
bad are  Bubbooah  and  Sasseeram.  In  the 
former  place,  from  10,000  to  12,000  Rupees 
worth  are  yearly  manufactured  and  sold,  and 
in  the  latter  from  50,000  to  40,000  Rupees. 
These  dhurree,  or  carpets,  are  sold  readily  in 
all  the  bazaars  around,  and  at  all  the  neigh- 
bouring fairs,  particularly  at  Berhampore 
and  Hurrier,  (Jh utter,  or  Sonapore ;  probably 
two- thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  made  are 
exported  from  the  district,  while  the  annual 
expenditure  in  the  district  will  vary  from 
20,000  to  25,000  Rupees  worth  per  annum. 
The  dhurree  is  the  name  of  the  carpets  gene- 
rally made  for  sale,  and  are  of  four  kinds  :  six 
yards  long,  and  two  yards  broad,  thick  and 
strong,  of  any  colour,  and  are  sold  at  from  six 


[  pounds  each,  and  are  1^  to  1}  yards  broii 
by  about  two  yards  long ;  they  sell  at  from  14 
annas  to  1  rupee  8  annas  each,  aocordiogtB 
thickness   and   quality.    The  HauEhsaaci  ii 
the  name  of  the   better  kind  of  caipet,iBi 
often  displays  much  taste  in  the  arrangemest 
of  the  striped   colours.     It   is  madeofaof 
size  to   fit  any  room,   and  is  always  add  by 
weight     The  price  varies  according  to  quality 
from  one  rupee  four  annas  to  one  rupee  tvdii 
annas,  and  sometimes  as  high   as  two  rapeei 
four  annas  per  seer.    It  is  sold  in  all  the  fait^ 
and  in  all   the  large  cities  around,  soeh  u 
Patna,  Ghazeepore,  Daadnuggur,  Gjah,  U 
No  merchants'   or  bankers'  sbop,  or  rieh  vtr 
tives'  reception   room,    is   complete  witboot 
these  being  spread.     This  is   the  kiod  geafr 
rally  used  by  Europeans  for  their  dra¥ringaDd 
public  rooms.     The  fourth  is  a  small  kind  of 
carpet  made  for  use  in  zemindaree  and  other 
small   cutcherries,   and  much  used  fromib 
portability.  It  is  from  three  to  four  yards  bag 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  yards  broad, aod 
sells  at  f  ron  3  Rs.  to  4  Rb.  each  carpet   It  is 
generally  made  from  five  colours,  fromwhiek 
cause  it  obtains  the  name  of  Dhurree  Paiek 
Rungha. 

GaUeelia  carpets  are  only  nianofaetanJ 
in  Sasseeram,  and  are  almost  nlways  wooUei, 
of  florid  but  neat  patterns,  in  imitation  of  tlM 
Persian  carpet  They  are  used  to  a  cooaids* 
able  extent  by  the  rich  natives  in  their  ten- 
nas,  but  by  Europeans  nlso.  The  size  uaoal^ 
manufactured  is  two  yards  long  by  one  jai 
broad,  and  they  sell  at  from  two  Rs.  tofoorfii 
eight  As.  per  carpet  Any  other  sinaui 
patterns  can  be  made  according  to  order,  td 
some  of  the  patterns  are  extremely  pretty. 

The  European  carpet  manufacturer  cooldoot 
compete  with  these  as  to  price  and  ae^ 
value,  as  the  wool  costs  but  little  in 
ludia,  and  the  native  dyes  answer  admirably 
for  the  purpose,  white  also  the  coarse  locil 
wools,  which  would  not  pay  for  exportation 
answer  for  carpet  work.  The  colours  «e  btf' 
monious,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  thatit 
would  pay  any  enterprising  merchant  to  ezpoi^ 
these  to  Europe.  The  annual  nianafactm 
at  present  in  Sasseeram  is  about  10,000  ti 
12000  Rs. 

Another  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  abov^ 
but  wholly  of  cotton,  is  also  made,  prices Bea4 
the  same.  The  patterns  are  pretty,  hot  t^ 
rapidly  become  spoiled  by  dirt  and  de* 
They  are  invariably  made  of  only  two  cote** 
blue  and  white,  ornamental  carpets  of  tAam 
with  a  woollen,  and  sometimes  with  a  sift* 
pile,  are  made  up  in  Mooltan,  Peehaww 
Umritsur,  Bhawulpore,  and  Kashmera  IW 
of  Mooltan  are  perhaps  most  celebrated,  i^- 


rupees  to  six  rupees  eight  annas.    A  small    ^ ^ 

kind  used  as  quilts,  weigh  from  two  to  three    Watson's    Report.    Mr.    J.   Rhode,  MSS. 
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CARTBR. 


CARTHAGE. 


Calontl  C.  Davidson  in  Report  of  Hyderabad 
Committee.  Haron  Clement  A.  Dt  Bode 
Bokhara  and  Us  Amir.,  p.  224.  General  Ed, 
Ferrier's  Journal,  p,  26. 

CARPILIUS  COBALLINUS,  Lbach. 
Cancer  coralliuus,  Linn. 
A  orab  of  the  Asiatic  seas. 

CARPILIUS  MAOULATUS,  Lbacu. 
Cancer  niaculatus,  Linn. 
The  blood-spotted  crab  of  Asiatic  seas* 

CAHPINUS  VIMINEA. 

Hornbeam.  £no.  ]  Cham  Ehuruk.  Punjab. 

This  is  found  m  Nepaui  and  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sunguam,  at  an 
elevation  of  5500  feet.  Wood  esteemed  by 
carpenters. — Cleghorn,  Punjab  Report,  p.  64- 

CARPOBALSAMUM.  Au  interior  qual- 
ity of  opobalsani,  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  fruit  of  Amyris  Qileadensis  when  tbe 
fruit  is  at  uuitarity.  The  carp(»balsamnm  of  the 
ancients  was  from  the  fruit  of  Balsama- 
dendron  gileadense,  Kunth 

CARPOO  COONGILLIUM.  Tbl.  Black 
dammer. 

CARPOO N.  Eng.  Cynara  cardunculus. 

CARPOORUM.     Tam.  Tel,  Camphor. 

CARPOO  ULANDOO.Tam.  Black  variety 
of  Phaseolus  max. 

CARPOBAGA.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  Columbidse.   See  Aves,  Birds. 


Phys.  Soc,  Bombay,  No.  8.  Medical  Qazette 
1839.  Jour.  Bomb,  As.  Soc  Ann.  and 
Mag.  Wrote  on  the  prevalence  of  intermit- 
tent fever  among  the  troops  at  Hydembad  in 
Sind  during  the  autumn  of  1846.  Beriberi 
among  the  Marines  of  the  Indian  Navy  on 
board  the  H.  G.*s  Surveying  Vessels  "  Pali- 
nurus"  and  **  Nerbud^ia.'*  Rupture  of  the 
Heart.  Case  of  poisoning  by  ipium,  and 
passage  of  nmd  into  the  bronchi  in  drowning. 
Medical  History  of  the  Central  Schools  of 
Bombay  for  the  five  years  ending  Ist  July 
1852.  Dracunculits  in  the  Inland  of  Bombay. 
Medico- legal  cases. 

Colors  of  theT'a/M^Mm  depending  on  structure, 
not  coloring  matter.  Medical  Anatomy  of  Culex 
pipienSy  common  mosquito.  Animality  of  the 
freshwater  sponge.  Description  of  the  fresh- 
water sponges  in  the  tanks  of  the  Island 
of  Bombay.  On  the  red  colouring  matter 
of  the  Salt-pnns  in  the  Island  of  Bombay.  On 
the  form  and  structure  of  OpereuHna  Arabica. 
Zoosperras  in  Spongilla.  Development  of  Qo- 
nidii(])  from  the  oeli-contents  of  the  CharaceSy 
with  observations  on  the  circulatory  move- 
ment of  the  mucus.  On  the  conjugation  of 
three  species  of  Diatomeae,  with  remarks  on 
Amphiphora.  Abstract  of  notes  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  freshwater  infusoria  of  the 
Island  of  Bombay.     On   the   development  of 


CARPOPHAQA  OCEANICA,  one  of  the )  t'»®   root-cell   and   its  nucleus  in  c^iara  ver- 


nntmeg  pigeons  ;  many  of  both  sexes  are  far 
nisbed  with  a  large,  rourd,  fleshy  caruncle  on 
the  bill  at  tbe  base  of  the  forehead  :  this  is 
said  to  be  present  during  the  breeding  season 
only. — Macgillivn/,  Voyage,  Vol.  1-,  p.  244. 

CARPOPOGON  GIGANTEUM,  Roxb. 
also  C.  Pruriens.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Mucuna 
prurita,  Hook. 

CABR,  Major  M.  W.,  of  the  Madras  army, 
author  of  Telugn  Proverbs. 

CARIIIABOOLUM.     Tam.  Aloes. 

CABRAY  KEERAY.  Tam.  Webera  te- 
trandra. 

CARROO  MARUDA.  Ta.m.  Pentaptera 
tomentosa. 

CARROT.  Eng. 


Ar. 


») 


J«>zer. 
laftaflin. 

SUkphuliooB.  Gr.  of  Digs. 
G«jttr.  Hind. 


Gajra.  Hind. 

Daucns   carets  Lat. 

Zirduk.  Pers* 

Carrot  Kalung.  Tam. 


The  red  and  yellow  carrots  are  cultivated 
all  over  India  as  a  vegetable. 

CARROT  KALUNG.  Anolo-Tam.  Dau- 
coB  carota. 

CARRUWA  PUTTAY.  Tam.  Cinnamon, 

CABTA.    It.    Paper. 

CABTACEYA*   See  Carticay.  Eartikeya. 

CABTER,  Dr.  Henry  John,  M.D.,  a  medi- 
cal office  of  the  Bombay  army,  a  lai^e  con- 
trilmtor  to  current  literature  in  tbe  Tr.  Med. 
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ticiUata,  Observatious  on  the  alluvium, 
with  figures  of  Eocene  fossils  about  Hydra- 
bad  in  Sind.  Report  of  the  copper-ore  and 
lithographic  limestone  on  the  south-east  coaat 
of  Arabia.  Geolocry  of  Muskat  and  of  the  S. 
E.  Coast  of  Arabia.  On  the  organization  of 
the  foraminife]'a  and  their  fossil  remains  in 
the  Poor-bunder  limestone  of  Kateyawar,  &c. 
Geology  of  the  island  of  Bombay.  Pleiocene 
deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea* 
Descriptions  of  some  of  the  larger  forms  of 
fossil  fomminifera  in  Sind.  Description  of 
Orbitolites  Malabarica.  Structure  of  fossil 
Alveolina.  Notes  on  the  Guri-ah  of  the 
South-east  coast  of  Arabia.  On  the  Great 
Mahrah  tribe  of  ditto,  with  vocabulary  of 
their  language.  Description  of  the  Frank- 
incense tree  of  Arabin,  with  remarks  on  the 
misplacement  of  Ptolemy's  Sibanophorous  re- 
gion. Geography  of  the  South-east  coast  of 
Arabia,  modern  and  ancient  Description  of 
tbe  ruins  of  El  Bellad  on  the  South-east  coast 
of  Arabia. — Trans,  Geograph.  Soc.  Bomb.  Vol. 
Vll.y  p.  225,  Jour.  Royal  Geograph.  Society, 
Vol  XVI.  part  2,  p.   187. 

CARTES  MARINES.    Fa.  Chart. 

CARTHAGE,  was  built  B,  C.  813  or  814. 
The  Carthaginians  were  a  Semitic  race.  Their 
descendants  are  supposed  to  be  the  Moors 
who  occupy  the  north  of  AIrica>  lowlan- 
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CARTEAMUS  TINCTORIUS. 


CARTISMANDUA. 


ders,  traders)  and  dwellers  in  cities,  little 
idle  men  who  grow  fat  from  indolence, 
AvariciouB,  perfidious,  cowardly,  cringing  and 
insolent.  See  Infanticide,  India  314.  Semitic 
Races. 

CARTRAMIC  ACID,Carthamine,  Cartha- 
mous  acid.     See  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

CARTHAMUS  OXYAOANTHA.     Bieb. 


Hind. 


Poll, 
Khareza, 


Hind. 


»» 


Kantiari, 
Kaodiara, 

Abundant  in  many  of  the  more  arid  tracts  of 
the  Punjab.  The  seeds  are  eaten  parched, 
either  alone,  or  with  wheat,  or  are  ground  and 
mixed  with  wh eaten  flour  for  bread,  as  also 
are  those  of  C.  (or  Onobroraa)  Persiciis.  The 
oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  is  burned  in 
lamps,  UHe<Un  food  and  medicinally. — J,  L, 
Stnoart  M,  D.  See  Dyes. 
CAUTHAMUS  TINCTORIUS,  Linn.  Roxh. 
Crocus  ludicns,  Humph. 

Ar.         !  Kainalottiira, 

Bgno.     I  Kusumbbat 


Usfar, 

Kajireh, 

KuRum, 

Hsno, 

Kortom, 

S«if&ower, 


Sans. 


DuK,  Hind. 

BURM. 
EOPT, 

Eng. 


Sing. 
Tam. 
Tkl. 


ft 


CooRSnmb, 

S«^ndnrgan). 

At!uiBikha, 

Kusumba  chettu, 

Kusania, 
The  seed. 
Kardoo  seed. 
The  safflower  is  grown  very  abundantly  all 
over  India.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  seed 
sown  in  drills  at  1^  feet  distance  from  each 
other.  The  young  plants  appear  in  about  a 
month,  and  after  the  second  month  are  hoed 
and  thinned,  each  plant  being  left  a  foot  from 
the  other.  The  richer  the  land,  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  colouring  matter  afforded  by  the 
flower.  On  the  opening  of  the  floweretSi  they 
are  rapidly  gathered  without  being  allowed  to 
expand  fully.  They  are  then  dried  in  the 
fihade  with  great  care.  The  produce  of  Pater- 
gbauta  and  Belispore  is  considered,  in  the 
London  market,  as  the  best  that  is  exported 
from  India.  The  Dacca  safflovver  ranks  next 
to  that  of  China,  which  is  reputed  to  be  of  a 
superior  quality.  Safflower  is  widely  grown 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  may  be 
occasionally  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Sal  wen. 
Its  flowers  furnish  the  best  yellow  dye  in  the 
country,  and,  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
(they  are  nsed  to  dye  red,  and  to  give  a  variety 
of  tints  and  in  dyeing  pink  and  scarlet. 
The  yellow  principle  is  worthless  as  a  dye. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  is  removed  by  washing, 
and  thrown  away  as  the  first  step  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  valuable  red  product.  The  red 
dye  is  an  acid  resinous  eubstanoe  of  superb 
colour,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acid  solu- 
tions^little  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in 
ether.  It  is  dissolved  freely  by  aqueous  alka- 
line solutions,  which  it  neutralizes.  Its  salts 
(carthamatei)  are  crystalizable,  and  quite 
colourless;  acids  precipitate  the  eartbamic 
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acid  from  solutions  of  these  salts.    To  obtain 
it   on  large   scale,    after   the  separation  of 
the  yellow  matter,  the  dried  flowers  are  treat- 
ed by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  le- 
mon juice  added ;  the  carthamic  acid  precipi- 
tate is  collected  by  subsidence,  washed,  and 
carefully  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.    The  most 
lovely  tints  are  imparted  by  this  dye,  toalk 
and  cotton ;  rouge   is  a  mixture  of  the  dry 
carthamic  acid,  and  finely  powdered  tale-  The 
pink  saucers  used  for  giving  a  flesh  tint  to 
silk  are  prepared  from  this  dye  with  a  snull 
portion  of  soda.  8  oz.  of  the  prepared  petals, 
and  2  oz  carbonate  of  soda  are  acted  on  by  t 
gallons  of  water.    4  lbs.  of  prepared  chalk  are 
added,  and  the  colour  precipitated  upon  tbis 
by  citric  or  tartaric  acid.    The  Chinese  card- 
rouge  is  acarthamate  of  soda,  colourless  wbeo 
rubbed  on,  but  by  the  salt  being  decomposed 
by  the  acetic  acid  secreted  by  the  skin  itself, 
the  carthamic  acid  separates  in  the  most  per- 
fect rosy   tint  which  can  be  imagined.   IIm 
seeds  yield  abundance  of  fixed  oil  which  ia  used 
as  an  external  application  in  paralytic  aiB^ 
tions,  and  for  bad  nlcers ;  and  small  seeds  an 
reckoned  by  the  Yyteans  amongst  their  laxaliTe 
medicines.    The  dye  of  the  **  Kong-wha,"  a 
variety  of  safflower  or  carthamus  tinotorioi, 
which  grows  in  China, is  held  in  high  esteem bj 
the  Chinese,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  the  red  and 
scarlet  silks  and  crapes  which  are  so  common 
in  the  country,  and  so  much  and  justly  ad- 
mired by  foreigners  of  every  nation.   lAige 
quantities  are  annually  produced  in  the  Cbe- 
kiang    province    near  Ningpo. — Ains,  MA 
Ind.  p.  195.  0' Shaugknegfy,  p.    411.  Dn 
Masariy  McClelland. 

CAllTICAY,  or  Cartiga,  in  hinda  astw- 
noray,  the  seventh  hindu  solar  month,  vha 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Tula,  answering  to  tbi 
Tamil  Arpesi.  In  the  southern  parts  of  tbe 
peninsula  the  Tamil  month  Cartiga  is  tbe 
eighth  of  the  solar  year.  Lastly,  Carticay  is  al» 
the  eighth  lunar  month  of  the  Luni- solar  year. 
This  month  is  peculiarly  sacred  to  Laeshm,^ 
goddess  of  wealth,  the  Juno  Jfoneia  of  tbi 
Romans.  The  1 3th  is  called  the  DhnnUTUt^^ 
thirteenth  day  of  wealth,  when  gold  and  ail* 
ver  coin  ai*e  worshipped,  as  the  representatiftf 
of  the  goddess,  by  her  votaries  of  all  classes 
but  especial  ly  by  the  mercantile  classes.  On  tbi 
14th,  all  anoint  with  oil,  and  make  lihaUooi 
thereof  to  Yama^  thejudge  of  departed  spiiita 
Worship  (**  Poqfa**)  is  performed  to  the  lamft 
which  represents  the  god  of  hell,  and  is  tbeoe* 
called  Yamadeway  the  lamp  of  Tama;  and  oi 
this  day  partial  illuminations  take  placa" 
Tod.  Warren,  Kala,  Sanhita,  Ode.  Jfjf* 
Hind,  p,   379.    See  Eartikey. 

CARTISMANDUA,aqueen  of  the  ftwa^* 
Britons.    See  Polyandiy,  106, 107. 
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CARVING. 


CARVING. 


CARUM  CaRUI,  L. 
€.  Qracile.  Bih  \  C.  Nigrum.  RoyU. 


OnrwiyA 

Caraway 
Jira  siyah 

Carum 


Arab. 

Eno. 
Hind. 


QunyuD   Hind  :  of  Lao. 
XJmbu  „      of  Pun. 


a 


carui  and  C.  gracile,  if  distiucti 
both  grow  iu  profusion  in  many  of  the  more 
arid  tracts  on  the  Sutlej,  Chenab,  &c.,  in 
Kashmir,  and  in  western  Tibet,  fr(»m  9,000  to 
14,600  feet. — Dt\  J,  Z.  Stewart,  See  Car- 
roway. 

CARUNJOOTY.     Can.     See  Oil. 

CARUN  SEKRAGUM.  Tam.  Fennel 
flower.     See  Oil 

CARUTA.     See  Dyes. 

CARVI,     It.     Caraway  seed. 

CARVI :  CUMIN  DES  PUES.  Fb,  Ca- 
raway  seed. 

CARVING,  in  wood,  born,  and  ivory, 
must  have  been  practised  in  India  from  very 
early  times,  for  the  idols  which  they  worship, 
and  for  calico-printing,  for  which  they  have 
long  used  wood-blocks.  They  are  fond  of 
carviag  many  of  their  ordinary  utensils 
as  spinning-wheels  (be. ;  but  their  skill,  accord- 
ing to  European  taste,  is  shown  in  carving 
the  blackwood  and  ebony  furnitures  of 
Bombay  and  Mivdras,  especially  in  the 
elegance    of  the   patterns   of  tho   backs   of  comes  to  China  principally  from  Cochin-China 


the  chairs  and  sofas,  in  the  side- boards  and 
book-cases.     Such  furniture   is  well  adapted 
for  even   the  best  English  houses.     Carvings 
in   ivory  in  different  parts  of  India  are  much 
to   be  admired,  whether  for  the  size  or  the 
minuteness,  for  the  elaborateness  uf  detail  or 
for    the   truth   of    representation.       Among 
these  the  ivory  carvings  of  Berhampore  are 
conspicuous.  A  set  of  chessmen  from  India,  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  carved  from  the  draw- 
ings  in  Layard's  "Nineveh,"  were  excellent 
representations  of  what  they  could  only  have 
seen  iu  the  above  work ;  and  showed  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  new  things  when 
quired  ;  their  representations  of  an  elephant 


)  nomtne  aspercu)  In  the  latter  all  the  elabo- 
j  rate  detail  of  the  richly  ornamented  hindoo 
architecture  of  the  South  of  India  is  carefully 
brought  out.  For  this  work  only  two  tools 
seem  to  he  employed, — one  a  large  and  heavy 
knife  and  one  with  a  fine  sharp  cutting  edge. 
Besides  these,  cocoanut  sheila  and  gourds  are 
carved  and  made  into  cups,  vases,  and  snuff- 
boxes, also  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa*nut  is  va- 
riously cut,  f<»r  making  garlands  for  state 
occasions.  The  natives  of  India  display  great 
skill  and  neatness,  as  well  as  habitual  taste, 
in  their  work  (and  other)  boxes  of  ivory,  born, 
or  porcupine  quill,  ebony  and  sandal-wood, 
their  fani  and  umbrellas,  chouries,  and  khus- 
khus  or  other  baskets,  hookah-snakes,  imita- 
tion fruits  and  flowers,  toys,  and  puzzles.  The 
skill  is  remarkable  with  which  the  unyielding 
substance  of  a  hard  thick  shell  is  converted 
into  necklaces  for  men  and  into  bracelets  for 
women.  The  manufacture  of  shell  bracelets 
is  one  of  the  indigenous  arts  of  Bengal,  in 
which  the  **  Sankari'*  caste  at  Dacca  excel. 
The  chanks  of  which  they  are  made  are  the 
large  species  of  Tnrbinella,  from  six  to  seven 
inches  long,  and  of  a  pure  white  colour.  They 
are  imported  into  Calcutta  from  Ramnad  and 
South  India,  opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  from  the 
Maldive  Islands.    Ivory  for  Chinese  carvers 


and  Africa,  via  Bombay,  and  always  finds  a 
ready  sale  at  Canton  ;  the  largest  and  best 
tusks  weigh  from  16  to  2b  pounds  each,  de- 
creasing to  five  or  six  pounds-  The  cuttings 
and  fragments  also  form  an  article  of  trade,  as 
the  workmen  can  employ  the  smallest  pieces. 
BontB  and  homSi  especially  the  long  horns  of 
buffaloes,  are  in  China  workjsd  into  handles, 
buttons,  <Src.  Rhinoceros'  horns  are  brought 
from  Burmah,  from  Sumatra,  and  from  Africa 
through  Bombay  ;  they  are  highly  valued  by 
the  Chinese  from  a  notion  that  cups  made 
from  them  sweat  whenever  a  poisonous  mix- 
ture is  poured  into  them.  A  perfect  horn 
sometimes  sells  as  high  as  $300,  but  those 
a.nd  other  animals  were  true  to  nature.    The  that  come  from  Africa  do   not   usually   rate 

above  $30  or  $40  each.  The  principal  use 
of  these  horna  is  in  medicine  and  for  amulets, 
for  only  one  good  cup  can  be  carved  from  the 
end  of  each  horn  ;  and  consequently  the  par- 
ings and  fragments  are  all  preserved.  The 
hard  teeth  of  the  walrus,  lamantin,  and  other 
cetaceous  animals,  also  form  an  article  of  im- 
port into  China  from  the  Pacific,  under  the 
designation  of  seahorse  teeth ;  they  weigh  one 
or  two  pounds  a  piece,  and  the  ivory  is  nearly 
as  compact,  though  not  so  white^  as  that  of 
the  elephant.  The  delicate  carving  of  Chinese 
workmen  is  well  known,  and  has  often  been 
described  ;  many  specimens  of  it  are  annually 
sent  abroad.  Few  products  of  their  skill  are 
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ngs  in  the  same  material  in  the  state  chair 
from  Tra  van  core  were  greatly  admired,  and 
for  the  truth  of  representation  on  a  minute 
soAle,  where  an  elephant  was  enclosed  in 
tlie  shell  of  a  pea,  Chouries,  or  fly-flappers, 
from  Calicut,  where  the  ivory,  or  sandal- 
-v^oody  is  cut  into  long  hair  like  threads,  are 
also  specimens  of  their  mechanical  skill. 
^*l&eir  skill  in  wood-carving  was  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  elaborate  details  of  the 
jadal-wood  boxes  from  the  Malabar  coast. 
skill  of  the  Indian  carver  is  also 
Boxispicnoiisly  shown  in  the  beauty  of  the 
Satires  and  buildings  in  the  pith  like  stems 
of     the    marsh-plaiit  called   shola   {jEschy- 
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CARVING. 


CARYOTA  HORRIDA. 


more  remaurkable  than  the  balls,  containing 
ten  or  twelve  spheres  cut  out  one  within  ano- 
ther. The  manner  of  cutting  them  is  simple. 
A  piece  of  ivory  or  wood  is  iirfit  made  per- 
fectly globular,  and  then  several  conical 
holes  are  bored  into  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  apices  all  meet  at  the  centre,  whicli 
is  usually  hollowed  out  an  inch  or  less  after 
the  holes  are  bored.  A  long  crooked  tool  is 
then  inserted  in  one  <'f  the  conical  hole.s, 
so  bent  at  the  end  and  stoppered  on  tbe 
shaft  that  it  cuts  the  ivory  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  when  its  edge  is  applied 
t.0  the  insides  of  the  cone.  By  successively 
cutting  a  little  on  the  insides  of  each  coniCHi 
hole,  their  incisures  meet,  and  a  sphericle  is  at 
last  detached,  which  is  now  turned  over  and 
its  faces  one  after  another  brought  oppo>ite 
the  largest  hole  and  Grmly  secured  by  wedges 
in  the  other  holes,  while  its  burfaces  are 
smoothed  and  carved.  When  the  central  sphere 
is  done,  a  similar  knife,  somewhat  larger,  is 
again  introduced  into  the  holes,  and  another 
sphere  detached  and  smoothed  in  the  same 
Tray,  and  then  another,  until  the  whole  are 
completed,  each  being  polished  »nd  carved  le- 
fore  the  next  outer  one  is  commenced.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  these  curious  toys 
were  made  of  hemispheres  nicely  luted  together 
and  they  have  been  boiled  in  oil  for  hours  in 
order  to  separate  them  and  solve  the  mystery 
of  their  construction.  Fans  and  card-cases 
are  carved  of  wood,  ivory,  and  niother-of  pearl 
in  alto-relievo,  with  an  elabo^atene^s  which 
shows  the  great  skill  and  patience  of  the 
workman,  and  at  the  same  time  his  bad  taste 
in  drawing,  the  Bgures,  houses,  trees,  and 
other  objects  being  grouped  in  violation  of  all 
propriety  and  perspective.  Beautiful  orna- 
ments are  made  by  carving  rools  of  phmtH, 
branches,  gnarled  knots,  &c.,  into  fantastic 
groups  of  birds  or  animals,  the  artist  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  form  of  his  materi- 
als. Models  of  pagodas,  boats,  and  houses 
are  also  entirely  constructed  of  ivory,  even  to 
representing  the  ornamental  roofs,  the  men 
working  at  the  oar,  and  women  looking  from 
the  balconies.  Baskets  of  elegant  shape  are 
woven  from  ivory  spliuths  ;  and  the  shopmen 
at  Canton  eihibit  a  variety  of  seals,  paper- 
knives,  chessmen,  counters,  oombi*,  &o ,  exceed- 
ing in  finish  and  delicacy  the  same  kind  of 
work  found  anywhere  else  iu  the  world.  Tbe 
most  elaborate  coat  of  arms,  or  complicated 
cypher,  will  also  be  imitated  by  these  skilful 
carvers.  Tbe  national  taste  prefers  this  style 
of  carving  on  plane  surfaces ;  it  is  seen  on 
tbe  walls  of  houses  and  granite  slabs  of 
fence?,  the  woodwork  of  boats  and  shops,  and 
on  articles  of  furniture.  Some  of  it  is  pretty, 
but  the  disproportion  and  cramped  position 
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of  the  figures  detracts  from  its  beauty.  Bar- 
mese  carpenters  carve  in  a  rough  liiot  bold 
style  and  find  employment  principally  in  carr- 
iuK  for  the  exteriors  of  monasteries.  The  t?orj 
carvings,  ebony  and  other  hard  wood  orni- 
ments,  the  bmnzes  and  porcelain  specimeni, 
are  all  exquisitely  worked  ;  the  value  atrtcbed 
to  them  in  England  varying  from  U.  and  5/. 
—  William^ i  Middle  Kingdom ,  ^V.,!!,  poKt 
141  arnlA^S,  Yale's  Embauy.p.  59.  Hodf 
son's  Nagasaki. 

C A  UVOES  DK  TKRRA.  Port.    Coal. 

CAKYA.— ?     See  Hickory. 

CAKYOCAU  HUTYliOSUM.  Syn.  o{ 
Pekea  butyrosa.  It  is  tbe  Sonaria,  Sawarroti 
or  Siirwha  Nut  tree  of  Demarara,  might  be  in- 
troduced into  India. 

CAilYOCAR  NUCIFEUUM.  The  Si- 
warrow  trees  of  Guiana. 

CARYOCAU  TOMENTOSUM.  Syn  of 
Pekea. 

CARYOD.\PHNE  DENSIFLORA.BlW 
Kiteja.  Java.  A  tree  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
high,  leaves  gratefully  aromatic,  used  in  il^ 
fusion  like  tea  against  spasms  of  the  boweh, 
and  in  puerperal  convulsions — O'Shmgh' 
nessy,  page  .547. 

CARYON.— ?     Jnglans  renia. 
CARYOPHYLLUS  A  ROMATICUS.  Lm 
Eugenia  caryophyllata.     Thunb, 

Karanfal  Ar. 

La-iiyeii-Pwen       Burm. 

TkenK-hia  Chi>«. 

Clove  Tree  Eno. 

Cloves 

Clou  de  girofle 

Kurphulion 

Long 

Luvan 


Fr. 
Or. 

Ul2(D. 


Banga-lawang     Mahs. 
Bunga^chauke     Maut. 
moluocai. 
Fkm 

Si!roa. 


Tail 
Tel 


GauDiedt 

Mykek 

Lavanga 

Krabu  gnha 

NVarraU 

Lavangam 

Lavaogaiu 

The  unexpended  flower  bud.v 

Clovea  Kno.  |  Clous  de  girofle        Fa 

The  dried  berries. 
Mother  Cloves. 
This  small  tree  of  the  Miduccas  grovs  in 
Amboyna  and  Ternate,  but  is  cultivated  in  tbs 
Malay  Peninsula,  the  South  of  India,  Mm* 
ritiua,  Rourbon,  Cayenne.  It  is  an  elegafil 
evergreen  about  eighteen  feet  high,  aod  Im 
a  smooth  grey  bark.  Tbe  best  clures  an 
obtained  from  the  Moluccas  ;  tbey  are  von* 
panded  flower  buds,  and  three  pound  weiglit 
of  cloves  contains  about  5«000  flowers.  Tbff 
are  used  as  a  .spice,  and  the  valuable  oil  ob- 
tained by  distilling  them  is  ured  iu  medicine. 
— Royle.     O'Shaughnessy.     Voigt, 

CAHYOTA  HORRIDA,  Gabdw.  MoomsCa 
Areca  horrida,  Thtmius,  Booker. 
Katu  kittul.     Sing. 
A  tree  of  Caracas,  introduced  into  Ceyltt 
and  into  the  Calcutta  gardens.    In  Cejiooit 
often  rises  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  has  i 
coating  of  thorns  for  about  six  or  eigbt  feet 
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CARYOTA  URKNS. 


CASEAEIA. 


from  tbe  ground^  each  aboot  an  inch  in  length, 
and  80  densely  covering  the  stem,  that  the 
bark  is  barely  visible. —  VoigL     Thioaites. 

CARYOTA  URENS,  Lm^f. 


Bbng. 


If 


> » 

»> 


Malay. 

Malkal. 

Singh. 


Nibong. 
Shunda  pana. 
!  Nepenv. 
Can.  I  Kittul. 

Ootali  panna. 

Cundal  panai  maram, 

Konda  panna, 

Krim-pannah, 

Chirngu, 

Konda  jilign, 

Jirugu, 

Marre. 

Salopa, 


>> 
Tam. 


)f 


}> 


Tel. 


Ukia. 


Ban  khajur. 

Ramgttoah  f 

Burra  flaw&n  ? 

Yels  kae  ? 

Bhyui. 

Mear  ? 

Malabar  Sago  palin.ENG. 

Ohat  )>ftlia.  „ 

Bastard  Sago  palm.     >, 

Four-loavt-d  Caryota  „ 

Jaggery  Palm  „ 

R^m.guoah  ?  Hind. 

Mare  f  „ 

Berli.  Mahb. 

This  very  ornamental  palm  grows  in  Cey- 
lon and  Malabar,  in  Canara,   Sunda,  on  the 
Godavery,  in  Ganjam,  Gumsur,  Assam,  Suma- 
tra, aud  Borneo.     It  grows  to  a  height  of 
forty   feet  with  a  ringed,   tall   and  slender 
stem,  of  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.     It  is 
found   on     tbe    sea-shore,  and   ascends   the 
moantains  of  Sikkim  to  the  height  of  6,000 
feet.     Its  outer  wood  (outside   the  pith  )  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  flint,  of  which,  like  all  the 
grasses  and   palms,  it  contains  a  considera- 
ble quantity.     Where  it  grows  in  abundance, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  trees.     The 
root  is  hollowed  for  the  buckets  used  in  irri- 
gation,  and  the   trunk,   when  hollowed,  by 
freeing  it  from  the  inner  pith,  forms  a  conve- 
nient and  economical  water  conduit.     In  Cey* 
Ion,  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  it  ih  used  for  raf- 
ters, reepers,  window  bars,  posts,  &c.,  but  is 
little   durable,  rarely   lasting   above  3  or  4 
years.    Its   pith  or  farinaceous  part  is  filled 
with  starch  granules  equal   to  the  best  sago, 
which  are  extracted  by  the  people  and  made 
into  bread  or  pottage.    Its  spathes  yield  a 
toddy  or  palm  wine,  *^  Koondd  panai  Jsallu,*' 
Tam. ,  and,    during  the  hot  season,  a  single 
tree  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  pints 
in  the  24  hours.     This    is  used  as  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  as  yeast  in  baking  bread,  is  con- 
verted into  the  spirit  called  **  Bhyni  Arrack," 
and.  into  sugar  or  the  jsggery  called  Koondd 
jHnnei  veUumy  Tam.     Its  cabbage  is  preferred 
to  that  of  the   cocoanut     Its  leaves  are  very 
Jarge,  measuring  eighteen   (»r  twenty  feet  in 
Jength,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  across  ;  from 
-^heir  fibre,  the  **  kittul  fibre"   of  commerce, 
aropea  of  great  strength,  brushes,  brooms,  caps, 
tfind  similar  articles  are  manufactured  ;  the 
Jcerael  is  used  for   buttons   and   beads :  the 
oolly  material  found  on  the  petioles  is  used 
oakum   for  caulking  ships.     In  a  recent 
tfUsoouQt  of  the  "  Vegetable   Products  of  Cey- 
Pan"  by   Mr.  Ondatjee,  it  is  said  that  the 
^dcLck  fibre  from  tbe  leaf-stalks,  manufactured 
Snto  rope  of  great  strength   and   durability, 
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is  used  for  tying  wild  elephants.  Tbe  Rody- 
ahs,  a  forest  race  among  ^he  Eandyans,  make 
this  rope  generally  with  considerable  skill,  as 
it  is  both  regular  and  compact.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  18d5,  its  fibre  was  exhibited 
from  Cocanada,  Nellore,  MasuUpatam  and 
Tra  van  core.  It  is  much  used  by  the  natives 
for  making  fishing  lines  and  bow-strings,  is 
very  strong,  and  resists  water  for  some  time, 
but  is  liable  to  snap  if  suddenly  bent  or  knot- 
ted. It  resembles  black  horse  hair,  and  might 
be  employed  similarly.  In  Borneo,  the  out- 
er part  is  split  into  the  form  of  lathes  which 
are  used  as  the  rafters  to  which  the  roof  cov- 
ering and  tbe  open  flooring  are  tied.  These 
are  two  inches  apart,  but  kept  together  by 
rattans,  interwoven  amongst  them.  Dr. 
Gibson  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees 
in  the  country,  and  he  had  heard  that  tbe 
farm  of  this  tree,  throughout  the  single  dis- 
trict of  Yellapore  in  Soopah,  yielded  Ks, 
30,000  per  annum. — Dri.  Wight,  Gibson^ 
Royle^  Hooker,  Marsden,  and  Ainslicy  Mr. 
Mendis,  Captain  Macdonaldy  M,  E.  J.  R, 
Seeman,     Mr,  Low. 

CASA-CASA.    Tam.  Tel.  Poppy  seed. 

CASA-CASA  NOONA.  Tel.  Poppy  seed 
Oil.   See  Oil,  Poppy  oil. 

CASAGHINNI.    Sans.  Tragia cannabina. 

CASARA-KATA.  Tel.  Cucumis  tube- 
rosUH.     C.  canabina. 

CAS  A  RCA,  a  genus  of  swimming  birds  of 
India,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  C. 
cana.     C.  rntila. 

CASARCA  CANA,  Gm.  In  this  bird,  the 
under  tail-coverts,  are  paler,  and  tbe  black  on 
either  side  of  them  at  base  of  C.  rutila,  is  in 
C.  cana  replaced  by  dusky  minutely  freckled 
with  whitish. 

CASARCA  RUTILA  is  the  African 
representative  of  the  common  *'  Brahminee 
Goose,'*  or  "  Ruddy  Sheldrake"  of  authors, 
Casarca  rutila,  of  India  — Mr,  BlytKi  Report, 

CASAREEP  or  CASSIREEPE,  a  sauce 
made  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Jatro- 
phis  manihot — Bird*oood. 

CASCARILLA  bark.  See  Croton  cas- 
carilla.     Peruvian  bark. 

CASCARILLEROS.     See  Cinchona. 

CAS-CASA.  Tam.  Tel.  Seeds  of  Papaver 
soinniferum. 

CASCASA  YENNAI.  Tam.  Poppy-seed  oil. 
See  Oil. 

OASEUS.     Lat.  Cheese. 

CASEARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Samydaceae.  Eighteen  species 
growing  in  the  Circars,  Himalaya,  Assam 
and  Penang,  and  Yoigt  (p.  78)  mentions  six 
species,  shrubs  or  small  trees,  of  Northern  In- 
dia. C.  canzeala,  glabra,  glomerata,  lanuginosa, 
tomentosa,  vareca,  and  Thwaites  mentions 
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CAbH. 


CASHMERE. 


two  moderate  sized  trees  of  Ceylon,  C.  coriacea 
and  C.  champioiii, —  Voigt,  78.     Thwaitei. 

CASEAlllA,  Syeeies. 

Peda*kal-meBura.  Tbl. 

A  large  tree  of  the  Gudavery,  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  glabrous,  serratulate,  flowers  8  an- 
thers, capsule  3  valved  with  3  ridges  on  the 
oatside  of  fruit.  Wood  of  a  light  colour, 
hard,  does  not  warp,  and  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Fruit  used  to  poisoa  fish. — Captains 
Beddome^  Macdonald. 

CASEARIA,  Specus. 

Dr.  Qibsou  says,  a  species  of  Cosearia,  not 
elliptica,  may  be  seen  growing  at  Darebae 
Wurgaum,  on  the  horse  road  from  Jooneer  to 
Nuggur,  and  which  he  had  not  seen  el>iewhere. 
It  is  of  a  size  fit  for  house  building. — Dr. 
GiJbion. 

CASEARIA  CAUZIALA,  Wall. 
Samyda  cauziala,    Buch.  |  Aua  vinga,         Maleal. 

A  large  tree  growing  in  Assam  and  Bengal, 
very  bitter.  Its  leaves  are  used  in  baths,  and 
the  pulp  of  its  fruit  as  a  diuretic. 

CASEARIA  ELLIPTICA. 

Bhogara,  Mahr.  |  Klaare  maram,  Tam. 

This,  in  Coimbatore,  is  a  large  shrub,  rather 
than  a  tree.  On  the  Bombay  side  it  occurs 
as  a  small  tree,  not  uncommon  near  the  Ghats, 
but  much  less  so  elsewhere.  The  wood  is 
smooth,  line  grained  and  yellow  coloured,  but 
from  its  small  size  is  unfit  for  timber  purposes, 
and  can  only  serve  as  an  ornamental  wood. — 
Dr$,   Wight  and  Gibion, 

CASEARIA  ESCULENTA.    Roxb. 
Jira  kaneli         Malsal.  |  Konda  pragara         Tel. 
Kendajunguru         Tel.  | 

A  large  shrub,  growing  in  the  mountains  of  I 
the  Northern  Circ&rs.     Its  leaves   are   eaten 
by  the  people,  and  its  roots  are  employed  by 
the  hill  people  as  a  purgative.    Useful  Plants, 

CASEARIA  PENTANDRA. 
Ths-byai-ywet-kya.  BuRU- 

Found  in  the  Pegu  district,  but  scarce. 
Timber  strong  and  olose-grained,  adapted 
for  fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. — Dr,  Mc- 
CUlland. 

CASH.  In  the  old  Madras  currency,  a 
small  coin,  of  which  ten  =r  to  1  Doodie,  now 
valued  as  two  pice,  and  80  cash  going  to  a 
fdnam;  45  fanams  being  equal  to  1  star 
pagoda.  In  Biitain  **  Cash"  has  come  to  mean 
ready  money,  also  copper  or  silver  money.  In 
India  it  is,  along  with  the  cowrie,  used  ,to 
indicate  a  small  sum  :  In  China  ?  a  Ca^h  of 
iron  is  the  5320th  part  of  a  dollar,  and  it  is  a 
saying  '*  far  as  many  beads  make  the  necklace, 
80  many  cash  make  a  cobang,''  a  gold  coin 
equal  to  four  dollars  and  a  third. 

CASH.  Chin.  A  Chinese  eoin  about  eight 
to  a  halfpenny. 

GASH,  the  ancestors  of  the  Chasdim 
OT    Chftlybes,   the    moantainous    territory, 
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in  Central  Armenia,  a  little  to  the  north  o( 
Erzroom,  The  SabsBsn  followers  of  Cash  an 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  descendauts  of 
Sheni,  who  at  a  later  |>eriod  occupied  part  of 
the  mountains  of  As.syria.     See  Chaldea. 

CASHCUTTEE  —  1     Gambier. 

CASHEF  or  KASUEB,  of  theroabom^ 
dans  of  Kashmir,  is  the  Brahma  of  the  hindos^ 
the  grandfather  of  Kasyapa  who  drained  the 
valley.     See  Kashmir. 

CASHEW  APPLE  OIL.  Aoacardiua 
occidentale.  This  powerfully  vesicating  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  the  cashew 
apple.  It  resembles  iu  its  prupertiee  the 
acrid  oil  obtained  from  the  marking  uat 
Seniecarpus  auacardium — M.  K  J.  Rep.  lOit 
Oil.  • 

CASHEW  GU-Nf.  Anacardiam  occideo- 
tale.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  this  tree, 
on  being  wounded  during  the  ascent  of  the 
sap,  yields  a  transparent  gum  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  gum  arabic,  for  which  it  is  a  good 
substitute.  This  gum  is  sub-astringent,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  for  use,  where  the 
depredations  of  insects  require  t<i  be  guarded 
against. — M.  E,  J,  R.     See  Resins. 

CASHEW  NUT.   Eno. 

HidjlU  Hadam         Beno.  j  Acaju 
Oatsjoenooteu         Dut.     i  Jambu-moiiat 
Noix  d*aoajou        Fk. 
Akajuuuase  Qmt. 

Wentindiecbe  Ana- 

karaden  ,, 

Cajew  Ouz.  Hixd. 

Cashew  nuts   have  been   noticed  wbeii  ^ 

scribing  the  Anacardium  occidentale,  tbetite 

from   which    they  are    obtained.    Thev «« 

kidney  shaped,  attached  to  the  under  part  of 

fruit  of  the  tree,  are  articles  of  food,  and  an  i«- 

gi'edient  in  chocolate. 

CASHEW-NUT  OIL. 
Kajo  ka  te).  Hind.  {  MuatamamidiDttDa,TlL 

MundrioottayyeunalTAM  | 

The  light,  yellow,  sweet  tasted,  and  edibl* 
oil  obtained  from  the  nut  of  this  tree,  ic  ia 
every  respect  equal,  if  not  indeed  superior,  ts 
either  olive,  or  almond  oil.  It  is  very  seldoa 
prepared,  the  nuts  being  used  as  a  table  froit 

CASHEW-NUT  TREE.  Ehg.  Anaor 
dium  occidentale. 

CASGAI.  A  wandering  tribe  in  the  sooik 
of  Persia,  between  Shiraz  and  Darab. 

CASHGAR,  Khoten,  Turfen  and  Ytrbtd: 
according  to  Lassen,  the  old  original  inhahi' 
tants  of  these  places  and  of  theiidjaoeathi|^ 
lands  are  the  Tajik,  who  speak  Persian,  av 
are  all  agriculturists.  The  Swedish  chronidtf 
briogthe  Swedes  from  Cashgar^  and  theaffisiV 
between  the  Saxon  langoa^  and  Eipchakii 
great.— ^tttMen«  Tod,  8ee  Kashgar. 

CASHMEBE.    The  Kashmir  tenitoiyi « 
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NoBBB  d'acaju 
Nueces  d'acaju 
MuDdri  Eutte 
Muuta  inamidi 
vittu 


It. 
Mil 

Poll. 
Sp.  . 
Til. 

Til. 


CASHMERE. 


CASHMIR. 


at   present    formed,    comprehends    Jamma,  i  ^^^  principality   of  Jammoo  was  conferred  on 


Kashmir,  Kishtwar,  Zangskar,  Ladakh    and 
Baltt.    A   ohronicle  exists  which   was  com- 
posed in  A.  D.  1 1 25,  but  gives  a  i^eneral  his- 
toiical  account  of  Gashmir  from  £.  0.  1182. 
TheAbissares,  a  chief  who,  with  rich  presents, 
conciliated  Alexander  as  he  approached  the 
Indus,  is    supposed   to    have    ruled  about 
Cashmir.     The  rajas  of  Cashmere  of  the  line 
of  Euru  in  the  Lunar  race,  were  worshippers 
of  the  Naga  «>r  Snake.     The  early  chronol<»gy 
of  Casbroere  is  full  of  doubts,  though  Professor 
Wilson,  Captain  Troy er  and   Major  Cunning- 
ham all  coincide  in  regard  to  the  proper  period 
of  the  initial  date  of  the  Naga  dynasty.     The 
line  is  taken  fr4im  the  lUja  Tarangini  which 
commences  with  an  account  of  the  desiccation 
of  the  valley  by  Kasyapa  muni :  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  deluge.     Kashmir  was  colonized 
by  Kasyapa  B.  C.  2666.     There  were  many 
dynasties  of  Kashmir  ; — kiitgs  of  theKaurava 
race,  1266  years,  with  one  of  whom,  Oonerda, 
authentic  history  commenced  in  B.  C.    2448. 
Lava  in  1709  B.  C,  was  the  Loo  of  mahome- 
dan  historians. 

Snrendra  B.  C.  1600,  was  cotemporary  of 
Bahman  of  Persia. 

The  Qonerdiya  dynasty  101 3  years,  or  378 
years  after  adjustment,  W. 

The  Aditya  dynasty,  192  years. 
The   Qonerdiya  Line  restored,   592  years, 
or  433  adjusted. 

The  Naga  or  Karkota  dynasty  260  years, 
Bve  months. 

The  Utpal  dynasty,  84  years,  five  months. 
The  Bbota  dynasty. 
The  Mahomedan  kings. 
Kashmir  wasannSzed  to  the  Moghul  empire 
under  Akbar  in  1586.  A.D.,    but  it  has  since 
been  ruled  from  Affghaiiistan,  by  the  Dnraui 
and  Barukzyechiefft,  but  was  taken  from  ihem 
ill    1819  by  ranjit  Singh,  and  is  now  held  by 
a    l>ogra  Uajput,   the  chief  of  Jummo,   wht) 
holds  sway  over  Cashmir,  Jummu,  Kishtwar, 
Zangskar,  Ladakh  and  Balti. 

After  the  clo^e  of  the  Sutlej  campaign,  the 
rreaty  of  Lahore,  dated  9th  Mnrch  1846,  left 
tlie  British  Government  in  possession  of  the 
country,  hill  and  plain,  between  the  rivers 
Be&s  and  Sutlej,  and  of  the  hill  country 
[>etii?een  the  Beas  and  the  Indus,  including 
be  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  Hazara.  The 
British  Government  conferred  on  Golab  Singh, 
erritoriea  on  the  hills,  and  recognized  his  in- 
lependeuce.  €k)lab  Sing  began  life  as  a  horse- 
Dan  in  a  troop  commanded  by  jemadar  Khoo- 
lial  Sing,  then  the  favourite  chamberlain  of 
toDJeet  Singh.  He  soon  raised  himself  to  an 
ndependent  command,  in  which  be  distin- 
^ished  himself  by  making  prisoner  Agur 
ChaDj  chief  of  Bajaoree.    lor  this  Berrice^ 
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his  family,aud  Golab  Sing  took  up  his  residence 
in  Jummoo,  whence  he  soon  extended  his 
authority  over  his  Rajpoot  neighbours,  and 
eventually  into  Ladakh.  Ho  tmik  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  negociatious  which  followed 
the  bartle  of  Sobraon.  A  separate  Treaty 
(No.  CXXIV)  was  concluded  with  him  at 
Umritsir  on  I6th  March  1846,  which  put 
him  ia  possession  of  all  the  hill  country  and 
its  dependencies  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Uavee,  including  Chumba  and  excluding  La- 
houl,  on  payment  of  seventy-five  lakhs  of  Bs., 
and  in  exchange  for  the  Cis-Ravee  portion  uf 
Chumba.  By  a  subsequent  nrrangeroent  in 
1847;  Chumba  came  again  entirely  under  the 
British  Government,  In  1857  Maharsjah 
Golab  Sin^  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
S(»n  Runbeer  Singh.to  whom  the  right  of  adop- 
tion was  guarnnteed  to  the  Maharajah  by 
a  sunnud. 

The  general  level  of  the  valley  ofCashniere  is 
about  5,500  feet  above  the  sea  but  at  the  Waler 
lake  and  gardens  of  Sriuuggur  is  only  5,146 
feet  in  L.  34-46  and  L.  7448.  The  chief 
town,  Sriiiuggur,on  both  banks  of  the  Jhelum, 
has  40,000  people.  Islamabad  on  the  Jhelum 
is  a  seat  of  the  shawl  manufacture.  Those  fruits 
which  att-ain  maturity  are  the  apple*  pear, 
quince,  pejich,  apricot,  plum,  almond,  pome- 
granate, mulberry,  walnut,  hazelnut,  pistachio 
and  melon.  The  cherry  "  gilas"  is  indigenous 
and  is  cultivated  in  orchards.  The  bullace 
<*  Prunus  insititia,"  is  found  nowhere  else  in  a 
wild  state.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated. 
The  recent  manufacture  of  cider  by  the  Maha- 
raja upon  a  large  scale  is  worthy  of  notice.The 
Kashmir  trade,  including  the  produce  of  Yar* 
kand  and  Khutan,  and  other  remote  provinces, 
comes  by  the  route  of  Le,  &c.,  and  also  the 
imports  from  Ladakh  and  Lahaul.  The 
principal  routes  by  which  the  merchandize  of 
Oishmere  enters  India,  are,  from  Sriuagar,  by 
the  Bahnihal  pass  ;  to  Jammu  and  Amritaar ; 
by  the  Fit  Panjal,  and  Bhimbar  to  Qujrat ; 
also  by  Akhnur  and  the  Budhil  pass  ;  and 
lastly,  from  Sriuagar  to  Peshawur,  by  Man- 
serah,  Muzafarabad  and  Baramulhk  The  great 
Punjab  mart  for  Cashmere  is  Amritsar.  The 
largest  import  is  of  pashmiua  goods,  consisting 
of  shawls,  needle-worked  goods  (amlikar), 
embroidered  chogas,  &c.,  and  plain  pashmina 
cloth.  Frinsep**  AntiquiiieSf  by  ThomoM,  CUg^ 
korny  Punjab  Report,  p»  171.  Aiteheson^i 
Treaties^  ike  See  Chumba,  Cash,  Koheokka^ 
Koppoorth'ooUa,  Cab,  Muudee,  Sookeit^  Yisva* 
matra. 

CASHMIR,  a  very  beautiful  woollen 
fabric,  until  recently,  manufactured  solely  in 
the  kingdom  of  Caslunere^  but  now,  in  other 
towns,  in  the  form  of  shawls,  coals,  soarft.  The 
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CASPIAN  SEA. 


CASSIA. 


manufacture  of  Caahmir  shawls  was  loug  pe- 
culiar to  that  province*  formerly  the  shavi'Is 
were  exquisitely  woven,  with  unrivalled  ele- 
gance and  chasteuess  of  design,  softness  and 
finish  in  quality,  arrangement  of  colours  and 
use  of  dyes,  which  the  finest  Paisley  and  French 
shawls  do  not  approach.  These  exquisite  shtiwls 
of  Cashmir  become  rarer  and  rarer  every  year, 
and  their  place  has  been  usurped  by  hand 
embroidered  fabrics  of  lower  value,  with  more 
fihowy  and  more  vulgar  patterns.  In  the 
Panjab  and  in  Delhi,  of  late  years,  workmen 
liave  commenced  to  embroider  Kashmir  cloths 
and  net  with  floss  silk  and  braid,  but  solely 
for  sale  to  Europeans,  who  wear  them  as  tunics, 
jackets,  scarfs,  and  the  like.  In  the  hand 
worked  Kashmir  shawls,  as  also  in  the  Delhi 
work,  wooden  needles  of  hard  wood  are  used 
slightly  charred,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  needle  to  receive  the  yarn.  Cashmere 
weavers  have  settled  at  Uniritsir  and  Jellal- 
pur  and  other  placoA,  and  have  fl(»urished. — 
A.  E*  J.  R.  Dr,  Watson,  See  Shawls.  Wool. 
CA8I9  the  hindu  name  of   Benares,  a  city 


turned  under  different  appeUations.  Tbi 
country  on  the  east  is  still  occupied  by  tbe 
Turkoman  race — Vol,  /,  p.  259.  See  Lidia, 
p.  308.  Iran.  Kelat,  492.  Khiva.  Kir- 
kook  ;  Kizzelozau,  Koh,  Koai,  Kuvir,  Shavl- 
goat,  Turkoman,  ViswHiuitra. 

CASPICUM.     See  Rheum. 

CASSA-CASSA.     Tel.  Poppyseed. 

CASSADA  HOOT.    Janipha  manihot 

CASSAREEP,  the  concentrated  juice  of 
the  bitter  cassava  forms  the  basis  of  tke 
West  India  dish  pepper  pot  One  of  tbe  re- 
markable properties  of  cassareep,  is  thit 
meat  placed  in  it  is  preserved  longer  than  br 
any  other  process  of  cooking.  See  Caaun; 
Manioc. 

CASSAVA,  or  Bitter  cassava,  £no.  an 
the  West  Indian  names  of  the  Janipba  mini- 
hot»  and  of  tbe  Cassava  or  Manioc  stareh 
prepared  from  that  plant,  and  from  it  also  is 
prepared  the  Cassava  meal  or  floiir,  or  Brauli- 
an  arrowroot,  and  cassava  cakes  or  bread.  The 
Cassava  is  called  in  Brazil  '*  mandiaca."  The 
Janipha  manihot  is  a  plant  about  six  or  eight 


which,  according  to  hindu  geography,  lies  in    feet  high,  with  a  tuberous  root,  weighing  op 


2r  35'  of  lat.  N.,  and  4^^  37'  E.  of  Lanca. 
See  Benares. 

GASIA.     See  Affghan. 

CASNONIA.     See  Coleoptera. 

CASPIAN  SEA,  an  inland  sea  with  Bus- 
elan  territory  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
Persia  on  the  south.  According  to  Strabo 
{lib,  zi),  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Caspian 
were  called  Scythic.  The  Dahss  were  next 
the  sea  ;  the  Massa-getse  and  Sacse  more  oast- 
ward  ;  but  every  tribe  had  a  particular  name. 
All  were  nomadic  ;  but,  of  these  nomades,  the 
best  known  are  the  Asi,  the  Pasiani,  Ta- 
chari,  Saccanrndi,  who  took  Bactria  from 
the  Greeks.  The  Sacffi  made  irruptions  in 
Asia,  similar  to  thosA  of  the  Cimmerians,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  Bactria  and  the 
best  district  of  Armenia,  called  after  them 
Sacaaensa.  Of  the  first  migrations  into  India 
of  the  Indu  Scythio  Gete,  Tahshak  and 
Asi,  that  of  Sehesnag  from  Sehesnagdes 
(Takshac  from  Tacharisthan)  six  centuries 
before  Christ,  is  the  first  noticed  by  the  Poo- 
ranas.  About  the  same  period  a  grand  irrup- 
tion of  the  same  races  conquered  Asia  Minor 
and  eventually  Scandinavia,  and  not  long 
after  the  Asi  and  Tachari  overturned  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria.  The  Romans 
felt  the  power  of  the  Asi,  the  Catti  and  Cim- 
bri  from  the  Baltic  shore.  Colonel  Tod  sup- 
poses the  Asi  and  Tachari  to  be  the  Aswa 
and  Takshac  or  Toorshka  races  of  the  Poo- 
ranas  of  Saca-dwipa,  the  Dahsd  to  be  the 
Dahya,  one  of  the  36  Royal  Rajput  tribes, 
now  extinct,  and  he  supposes  these  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Baldeva  and  Yudishtra,  re- 
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to  30  lbs.  Tbe  acrid  milky  juioe  when  fresh 
is  poisonous.  For  food,  the  roots  are  washed 
and  scraped,  ground  or  grated  into  a  palp,  and 
the  juice  pressed  out  and  preserved.  The 
pulp  or  meal  that  remains  is  called  c&w^% 
and  is  made  into  cassava  cakes  or  casssn 
bread.  The  expressed  juice,  by  standing,  d^ 
posits  a  white  powder,  which,  when  waahed 
and  dried,  forms  what  the  British  call  Tapi- 
oca meal  or  Brazilian  arrowroot,  by  tbe  Freadi 
'*  MousMche"  and  in  Guiana  ''  Cypipa,"  sad 
when  this  is  dried  on  hot  plates,  the  grains  d 
fecula  burst  and  adhere*  together  and  fom 
Tapioca.  The  expressed  juice  is  sometunai 
fermented  with  treacle  into  an  intoxicatii^ 
fluid.  Pearl  Tapioca  is  not  from  this  plast, 
but  from  potato  starch.  Sweet  ca9$a9a  is 
prepared  from  the  Manihot  aipi,  which  is  si- 
milar to  Manihot,  but  has  no  deleterous  pn- 
pertics. — Hogg.     See  Janipha. 

Cassava,  flour  or  meal,  from  which 
sava  bread  is  made,  is  obtained  from  the  J«- 
tropha  manihot,  by  grating  the  root,  expreai- 
ing  the  juice   by   pressure,  and  then  dryiig 
the  residual  cake  and  pounding.     It  is  called- 
Moussache  by  the  French. — Birdwood. 

CASSAVA  STARCH,  caUed  also  Tapioo, 
is  prepared  from  the  starch  of  the  bitter 
cassava^  by  washing  and  granulating  on  hoi 
plates,  by  which  the  concretions  are  formed 
as  seen  in  commerce. 

CASSE-EN  BOIS.     Fa.    Caaaialigni 

CASSE-FISTULENSK  Fr.  Githarto- 
carpus,  fistula. 

CASSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Fabacett  of  landley.   It  is 
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an  extensive  genus,  24  species  pertaining  to  /tolerably  common  in  Bodogoda,  but  seems  to 


the  genns  belong  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
Vuigt  ennmerates  35  as  baving  been  grown 
near  Calcutta,  viz. : — 


Abfloa. 

Alata. 

Augustisdima. 

Arerai  flora 

aiinta. 

AnriculAta 

ductralia. 

Berry  ana. 

Bicapsulariff. 

Biflora 

BurmaDiii. 

Chama»criBta. 


EloDgata 

exigua. 

Florida 

fulgeus. 

Glauca 

FroodoMu 

Hirsuta. 

Kleinii. 

Lescbeuaultiaoa. 

Ligustrioa. 

Marilandica. 

Niotitaus. 

Obtaaa. 


Occiden  talis. 
Palmata. 
Pumila. 
Sopiiora. 

»  p  purpurea, 

Suffruticosa 
tora. 

a  diffusa. 
p  erecta. 

Telfairiaua. 

Tenella. 

Wallichiana. 

obtained 


be  scarce  in  Gumsur. — Captain  Macdonald, 
CASSIA  ABSUS,  Linn. 

Senna  absus,  Roxh,  FL  Ind, 


9t 


are 


Corymbosa. 

Several  important  products 
from  species  of  this  genus.  Dr.  Royle  was 
unable  to  distiuguisU  the  three  kinds  of 
Scuna  from  C^  elongata,  C.  lauceolata,  and 
C.  acutifolia,  and  these  are  all  included  by 
him  in  the  C.  ofiicinalis. 

Cassia  ovatu,  of  Merat.  It  is  the  C.  Mth\- 
opicaofGuibourt,  found  in  Nubia  and  Fezzan. 

Cassia  Forskalii,  is  the  0.  lauceolata  of 
rofykal  and  Liudlev.  Grows  in  Fatme, 
Surdud  and  Mor,  and  called  <*  Suna^'  by  the 
Arabs. 

Cassia  oboyata,  CuUadon.  A  native  of 
Afrira,  from  Senegal  to  the  Nile.  Grows 
in  Fezzan,  Egypt,  from  Cairo  to  Assouan, 
Nabia,  in  the  A  del  country  near  Sultnilli, 
Desert  of  Suez,  Syria,  Kaira  in  Guzerat, 
Bekhan  near  Delhi,  in  the  Uangurh  Valley 
near  Peshawar,  and  in  Mysore. 

Tlie  Sennas  of  commerce  are  called  (I.) 
Tinnevelli/  SennOj  arranged  into  Saharunpore, 
Madrasjund  Tinnevelly.  (2.)  Bombaif  or  common 
IndianSenna  (SunaMnkhi).  (3.)  Alexandrian 
Senna,  (4.)  Tripoli  Senna.  (5.)  Aleppo  Senna. — 
Voigt.  liot/le.  Mat,  Med, 

CASSIA,  Species, 

Ngoo-tha,  BuRu. 

A  tree  of  Moulmein,  made  into  house  posts, 
fruit  and  bark  used  medicinally. — Cal.  Cat, 
^x,  1862. 

CASSIA,  S^Hcies. 

Gnoo-gyee,    Burm. 

Common  in  the  plains  and  on  the  hills  of 
*egu,  wood  used  for  bows,  axles  of  carts,  t&c, 
(c.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  57  lbs.  In  a  full 
rown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length 
f  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  15  feet,  and 
verage  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
round  is  4  feet.  — Di\  Brandts, 

CASSIA,  Species. 

Tanghaoi,  Uria. 
A  tree  of  Guwsur  and  Ganjam ;  extreme 
dight  40  feet,  circumference  3  feet,  height 
om  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
nmcli  18  feet.  Used  in  Ganjam  for  posts 
ad  rafters,    and  burnt  for  firewood.    It  is 
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Hnb-us  Soudao, 
Knshmi  zurk, 
Chychin, 
Akakalis, 
Cbak8()0, 


Ar. 

EOYPT. 

Gr. 
Hind. 


Chustuak,  Pers. 
Cbusniigah,  „ 

Avarai  pattai,  Tam. 
Chukuddi  patta,       Tel. 


This  small  biennial  or  triennial  shrub  is 
extremely  common  ;  the  powdered  seeds  are 
used  as  an  application  in  cases  of  chronic 
opthalmia.— /«:oi^/tf,  p,  18:1.      0*Sh.  p,  309. 

CASSIA  ACUTIFOLIA,  Delisie.  Ksen. 
Eberm, 

Bombay  Senna. 

This  grows  in  Arabia  and  Africa.  Dr.  Boyle 
remarks  that  C.  elongata,  C.  lauceolata,  and 
this  plant  seem  the  same.  Dr.  O'Shaughuessy 
observed  that  this  species  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  senna  consumed  for  medical 
purposes  in  Europe.  It  is  much  adulterated 
with  the  leaves  of  Cynancbum  arghel,  Tephro- 
sia  apollin&i,  and  Coriaria  myrtifolia*— 
O'Shaughneuy^  page  306.  Royle, 

CASSIA  iETHIOPICA.  See  Cassia  plants, 

CASSIA  ALATA,  Linn.   W.  dh  A.  W.  I. 


Sennaalata,  A'o^6.  Royle, 
Cassia  bracteata.  Linn. 

Dad  mardan  Bbno.  Hind. 
Sin  bo  me-dsa-U  Burm. 
Mai  za  lee  gyee  „ 

Velaiti  agati  DuK. 

Ring  worm  shrub,  Eno, 
Winged  cassia  „ 

Broad  leaved  cassia 
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Cassia  lierpetica</acg. 

n^o  mardan  Hind. 

G'ling-gaog  Malay. 
Pako  gUiug-gang      „ 

Dwipagiistia  Sans. 

Si  mi  agiiti  Tam. 

Sima  avisi  Tel. 
Metta  tamara  „ 

It  is  a  stunted  shrub,  pretty  only  when  in 
flower.  The  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  mixed 
with  lime  juice,  are  valuable  in  ring-worm. 
The  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  rubbed  upon 
the  eruption,  iu  many  oases  remove  it.  The 
wh(»]e  plant  is  used  by  the  Tamuls  as  a 
remedy  in  venereal,  in  poisoned  bites,  and  as 
a  general  tonic.  This  species  bears  a  profusion 
of  gaudy,  yellow  flowers,  and  is  cultivated  foff 
its  medicinal  properties  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 
An  ointment  prepared  from  its  fresh  leaves  ia 
almost  a  specific  in  ring- worm. — Beng,  Phar,^ 
page  338.  Voigt.  Mason.  O'Sh.,  p.  308.  Ainslie, 
p.  109. 

CASSIA  AURICULATA.     Linn,,  Roxb., 
W.dcA, 

Roxh,    Flor.  Ind. 

Talopodo  Sans. 

Kanna  wara  Singh. 

Banua  wara  „ 

Avarai  maram  Taiv. 

Taogedu  chettn       Tel. 
Its  bark. 

Averai  patte.    Tam. 


Senna  auricnlata. 
Tarwar  Hind. 

Tangayree  Can. 

Matara  Tea  tree  Eno.  ?  ? 
Tanner*s  cassia        Eno. 
Mayhari  Sans. 

Its  wood. 
Tangada  karra.    Tel. 

Grows  abundantly  in  the  sterile  tracts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  Deocan,  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning, 
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CASSIA  CINNAMOMUM. 


and  the  steins  to  make  native  tooth-brashes ;  flavour  are  those  of  cassia.  Mr.  Reeves  ab 
with  the  bark  a  soft  and  durable  leather  may  |  mentioned  that  the  best  cassia-Iignea  iscti 
be  turned  out.     On   the  whole^  it  is  perhaps   in  the  third  or  fourth  moon,  the  second  sort 


the  best  of  the  indigenous  astringents  of 
Southern  India  for  this  purpose.  AH  parts 
of  the  plant  have  much  astriugeucy,  and  Reem 
to  possess  no  other  property.  In  the  south 
of  Ceylon  its  leaves  are  infused  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tea.  Its  twigs  are  held  in  the  hand, 
or  applied  to  the  head  for  the  coolness  they 
impart. — O'Shaughnessi/jp.  309.  Ainslie,  1132, 
if.  K  J.  R, 

CASSIA  BARK.     Cassia  lignea.     Lat. 

Ketsioth  of  Pa. 

xlv.  8  HiB. 

Kayu  manis  Malay. 
Law  anga  pattai        T a  u. 

Do.     '  patta  Tel. 

Exodus  XXX.  24, 
19,   under  the 


Kwei  Pe  Chin. 

Darchini  Dux. 
Kiddah  of 

£z.  xzx.  2<l  Heb. 

KiDnamoD  „ 

Cassia  is  mentioned  in 
Ps.  xtv.  8,  and  Ezek.  xxvii. 
words  kiddah  and  ketsioth,  but  it  is  not  yet 
decided  what  plants  produce  the  cassia  of 
commerce.  Dr,  Wight  is  of  opinion  that 
coarse  barks  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  which  could 
not  be  passed  as  true  cinnamon,  are  classed  as 
cassia.  The  Chinese  cassia  is  from  Cinnamon 
aromaticum,  Nees  and  Esenb,  and  Cinnamo- 
mum  Zeylanioum  ;  and  Dr.  Royle,  who  dis- 
cusses the  subject  at  some  length  (p.  542). 
concurs  as  to  the  Chinese  cassia  being  one 
of  the  producing  plants*  but  adds  that 
there  are  several  distinct  sources.  At  pre- 
sent this  bark  is  produced  in  Java,  on  the 
Malabar  coant,  in  the  South  of  China,  and  in 
Cochin  China,  and  Dr.  Hassall  mentions 
that  the  several  kinds  of  cassia  are  thus  de- 
scribed in   Pereira's   "  Materia  Medica." 

*'  1.  (7/it»a  Coma-Z^nea,  sometimes  called 
China  cinnamon,  ia  the  best  kind.  It  is 
usually  imported  from  Singapore,  rarely 
from  Canton  direct.  Mr.  Reeves  says  vast 
quantities  uf  both  cassia  buds  and  cassia  lig- 
nea are  annually  brought  to  Canton  from  the 
province  of  Kwang-se,  whose  principal  city 
(Kwei  Sin  Too),  literally  the  city  of  the 
forest  (or  grove)  of  cassia  trees,  derives  its 
name  from  the  forests  of  cassia  around  it. 

*'  The  Chinese  themselves  use  a  much 
thicker  bark  (which   they  call  Gau  Kwei  Pe), 


in  the  sixth  or  seventh  moon. 

"  2.  Malabar  Coisia-lignea,  This  ii 
brought  from  Bombay;  it  is  thicker  and  coarsef 
than  that  of  China,and  is  more  subject  to  fooi- 
packing ;  hence  each  bundle  requires  asepmte 
inspection.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  coari«  do- 
namon,  for  Dr.  Wight  states  that  the  buk 
of  the  tilder  branches  of  the  genuiue  duna- 
nion  plant  is  exported  from  the  Malak 
Coast  as  cassia. 

**  3.  Manilla  Cassia- lignea. — This,  hew 
informed,  is  usually  sold  in  bond  for  co&ti- 
nental  consumption*  He  had  received  a  sun- 
pie  of  bark  ticketed  '  cassia  vera  frum  Ma- 
nilla,' the  epidermis  from  which  was  imper- 
fectly removed. 

"  4-  Maurititif  Cassia-lignea. — ThiaisiK- 
casionally  met  with." — Boyle,  p.  542.  Ear- 
rts,  Nat,  ffitt.  of  BihU,  HauaWs  Fooi  (od 
its  Adulteration*, 

CASSIA  BERRIES,  or  Dalchini  Beniei, 
are  produced  in  the  Nuggur  districts  of  Mf 
sore  from  the  same  plant  as  the  (Jassia  bnik 
The  berries  are  an  article  of  trade  in  tin 
Nuggur  division  of  Mysore. — Dr.  J.  JKrt 
Patrick.    Rohde.    MSS, 

CASSIA  BICAPSULARIS.    Linw. 

Syn. 

Senna  bicapsularis.  Roxb. 
Six-leaved  Cassia,     Eno. 
A  shrub   of  the   West   Indies  and  SoQtk 
America,  domesticated  in  India. 

CASSIA  BRACTEATA  Limn.  Sjn-fll 
Cassia  alata.     Linn, 

CASSIA  BUDS. 

Kwei  tsie  Chin.  Flos  Lauri  Casds  Itf> 

KasielblameQ  Dut.  FlureB  de  caaaia  P«>l 

Nagkessur  Guz.  Sirnaga-pu  Tii- 

Tejput-ka-phul      Hxnd.  Nagesh-«lu  Til 

Cassia  buds  are  the  immature  fmiteif 
a  Cassia  or  Cinnamomum,  native  of  Codtt 
China,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  cassia  biA 
known  as  Lavunga-pu,  is  found  in  MalalMiL 
What  are  the  genus  or  species  that  afford  i^ 
are  as  yet  undetermined.     Cassia  buda 


unfit  for  the  European   market,  but  they  es-  now  being  largely  exported  from  the  W^ 

teem  it  so  highly  aTto  pay  nearly  ten   dol-  £!!!^^l.^!'^A^n*f'i  l^  J^^ 
lars  per  pound   for  it.     A  very  fine  quality 
is  occasionally  met  with,  and  commands  the 


enormous  price  of  100  dollars  per  catty  (one 
pound  and  three  quarters).  A  specimen  of  it 
furnished  by  Mr.  Reeves,  is  straight,  semi- 
oylindrieal,  eleven  inches  long,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  wide,  and  about  one-sixth  or 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Externally  it  is 
warted,  and  covered  with  crustaoeous  lichens. 
Internally  it  i«  deep  brown^  its  odour  and 
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favour,  but  still  less  known   than  it 
M.  E.  J.  R.    Dr.  CUghorrCt   ReparU. 
Royle*    Ainslie. 

CASSIA  BURMANNI.    Syn.  of 
obovata. 

CASSIA  CINNAMOMUM. 

Bawol  kurondo.    Sikob. 
Under  these  names,  Mr.  Mendis  daseidei! 
a  wood,  used  for  common  house  boildiog  ptf* 
poses.   The  tree  glows  in  the  centnl  pionaei 
C  72 


CASSIA  ELONGATA. 


CASSIA  LANCEOLATA. 


of  CeylM.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  39  lbs.,  and  it  j  3.  CASSIA  FORSKALII. 


ig  esteemed  to  last   20  years. — Mr,  Adrian 

Jfendis. 
CASSIA  COROMANDELIANA.     Jacq. 

Syn.  of  Cassia  sophora.     Linn, 

CASSIA  CUNEOPBYLLA.    Koen.  Syn. 
of  Cassia  glauca.     Linn. 
CASSIA  ELONGATA.     Lam.      Lisank. 
Ca^ia  laooeolata.    Royle» 

officinalis.    Ocertii.  Roxb.  PL  Ind, 
sMina.     Roxb.  H,  B. 


it 


>» 


Senna  officinalis.     Roxb.  Fl.  Jnd. 


Seniut  plant 
rinnerelly  senDa 


Em  a. 


Sauna  maklii    Arab., 

Hind. 


This  is  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
;he  general  opinion  is  that  the  plant  is  indi- 
genous, but  others  believe  it  to  be  only  na- 
uralized,  and  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  ideu- 
ical  with  the  Cassia  lanceolata  of  Forskal. 
)r.  Royle  cultivated  tliis  plant  at  Saharun- 
lore,  and  Dr.  Gibson  near  Poonah,  Dr.  Wight 
lear  Madras,  and  Mr.  Hughes  near  Tinne- 
elly.  Dr.  Burns  also  noticed  it  near  Kaira. 
'he  plants   in    these  situations   yield  a  drug 


Syn. 

Cassia  lanceolata.  Farhs,    Lind. 
Cassia  ligustrina.  Batha,  Suna  :  Arab. 
Grows  in  the  valley  of  Fatme. 
4.  Qk^^lkOl^OYXTAyColladon^O'Shaugh- 
nessi/f  page  306.     See  Cassia  plants. 
CASSIA  ESCULENT  A.     Roxb.  In  E.  L 
M.  Syn.  of  Cassia  sophora. 
CASSIA  ETHIOPICA.  See  Cassia  elongata. 
CASSIA  EUCALYPTOIDES.      See  Cas- 
sia.     Cassia  lignea. 

CASSIA  FiETIDA.     Roxb.  Syn.  of  Cas- 
sia occidental  is.     Linn. 

CASSIA  FiETIDA.      Salisb.    Syn.     of 
Cassia  tora .     Linn. 

CASSIA  FISTULA.  Syn.  of  Cathartocar- 
pus  fistula. 

CASSIA  FLORIDA. 

May-za-Ioe.    Burm. 
Cultivated  in  British  Burmah,  heartwood 
almost  black,  used  for  helves,  walking  sticks, 
mallets,  <&c.,  &c.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  58. 


lants   III    tuese  situations   yieia  a  arug ;-»  —  '  -  -     -o 

equal   in   value   to  the   be«t  i„,p.rted    I"  ^  full  grown  tree,  on  pod  soil,  the  av^^^ 


uifce 

jnna.     Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  Cassia  elon- 
ita,  C.  lanceolata,  and  C.  acutifolia  seem  the 
ime.     The  senna  of  commerce  is  obtained 
om  several  plants,  viz  : 
CASSIA  OFFICINALIS,  called  Bombay 
Senna,  also  Sunna  Mukki. 
Syn. 
Cassia  lanceolata,  ForskaL 
Cassia  medica,  ForskaL 
Sennae  meccse  Lohajae,  Forsk. 
Cultivated  in  Arabia  and  Northern  India. 
The  three  following  plants  a,  b,  c,  seem  the 
Dae,  viz,  : 

(a)    Cassia   elongata.  Tinnevelly  senna. 

Syn, 
Cassia  lanceolata.     Royle, 
Cassia  officinalis.     Gotrtn, 
Coltivated  by  Dr.  Royle    at   Saharunpoor, 
by   Dr.    Gibson  near  Poonah,  by   Dr. 
Wight  near    Madras,  and    Mr.    Hughes 
near     Tinnevelly,   also   noticed   by   Dr. 
Burns  near  Kaira. 
h,)     Cassia  lanceolata.  Aeutor,  Alex- 
andrian Senna. 
Syn. 
C.  acutifolia.     Hayne.    Nets.    Eber, 
liis   grows    in   the  valley  of  the  desert, 
south  of  Syene. 
cj     Cassia,  acutifolia.    DeLile,  Fsen, 

Eberm, 
embay  Senna.  Grows  in  Araba  and  Africa. 
5ASSIA  OBOVATA.    Merat, 

Syn. 
Cassia  »thiopica.     Guibourt, 
S«nna  of  Tripoli 
lene  de  Tripoli. 
Srows  in  Nubia  and  Fezzaa 
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length  oi  the  trunk,  to  the  first  branch,  is  15 
feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  is  0  feet.  Dr.  Mason  tells  us  that 
the  Cassia  florida  in  Tenasserim  has  wood  '^  not 
inferior  to  ebony." — Drs.  Brandisand  Mason. 
CASSIA  FORSKALII. 

Syn. 
Cassia  lanceolata.     Lind, 

Cassia  ligustrina.     Batka, 
Suna.  Arab. 
Grows  in  the  valley  of  Fatme. 
CASSIA  GALLINARIA,  Collad.  Syn.  of 
Cassia  tora,     Linn, 

CASSIA  GLAUCA.  Linn.  Lam.  W.  and  A. 


Cassia  arboresceus,  Vahl. 
cuueophylla,  Kobn. 


Cassia  SarattensisBcRM. 

,,      BulpbnreaDECAND 

Senrta  arborea.  van  RMede,    Roxb, 

Wellia  tagera,  MaleaL 
Sulphur  flowered  Konda  taatepa  Cheitn,  TiSL* 

Cassia  Eng. 

A  small  tree  with  large  sulphur  yellow 
flowers,  grows  in  Burmah,  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  coasts.  Its  bark  mixed  with  sugar 
and  water  is  given  in  diabetes,  and  its 
bark  and  leaves,  mixed  with  cummin  seed, 
sugar  iind  milk,  in  virulent  gonorrhoea. 

CASSIA  LANCEOLATA.  Auctorum. 

Cassia  acutifolia,  Heyne,  Nees,  Ebeim. 
Alexandrian  Senna. 

This  grows  in  the  valleys  of  the  desert  south 
of  Syene.  But  Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  C. 
acutifolia,  C.  elongata  and  this  seem  the 
same,  and  he  describes  them  all  as  Cassia 
ofiicinalis. 

CASSIA  LANCEOLATA.   Royle. 

Cassia  elongata.     Lam,  Lisane, 


Sana, 
Sanapat, 
Suna  makki) 


Arab. 
Beno. 
Hind. 
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Nilaveri, 
Kelapoona, 
Kela  taughadoo, 


Tam. 
Tel. 


CASSIA  OBTUSIFOLIA. 


CASSIA  80PHORA. 


CASSIA.  HERPETICA.  Jacq.  Syn.  of 
Cassia  alata.     Linn. 

CASSIA  INDICA.  Poir.  Syn.  of  Cassia 
sophora.     Linn, 

CASSIA  INERS.     See  Cassia. 

CASSIA  LENHOSA.PoRT.  Cassia Lenosa. 
Sp.     Cassia  lignea. 


CASSIA  LIGNEA. 


Selikeh, 

Ab. 

Ngu-ai, 

BURM. 

Kwei  Pie, 

Chin. 

Dar- chilli, 

Dek. 

Moedercaneel 

DUT. 

Houfc-Kassie, 

>» 

Cassia  Bark, 

Eng. 

Casse  en  bois, 

Fb. 

Kassien  rinde, 

Gbr. 

Dalchini,        Ouz 

.  Hind. 

Kay  u  rnaoisChinaMALAT. 
Kayu-legi,  „ 

Havanga,  Maleal. 

Singrowla,  I^ep. 

Cassia  leuhosa.    Port. 
Tuj,  Sans. 

Twacha  ?  „ 

Tamala  patra,        ,, 
Miikalla,  Sinqh. 

Dawiil  Kurundii,    ,, 
Cassia  lenosa.       Sp. 
Lawanga  pattai.    Tam. 
patta,  Tel. 


it 


p.  8,  Dr,   Royle  Mat. 


Tej.  Hind.  Pbrs. 

Cassiglioa,  It. 

Cassia  liguea,        Lat. 
Kayu-manis,  Malay. 

— Ainslie^s  Mat.  Ind, 

Med,   Dr.    0*Shaughnessy,  Beng,    Dis,     See 

Cassia  Bark. 

CASSIA  MEDICA.  See  Cassia  plants. 

CASSIA  NITIDA.     See  Cassia. 

CASSIA  NODOSA.     Knotted  Cassia.  Ca- 
iliartocarpus  nodosus. 

CASSIA  OBOV ATA.  Merat. 

Cassia  JSfcbiopica,  Ouibourt- 
Senna  of  Tripoli. 
S6116  de  Tripoli. 
One  of  the    species  yielding  the  Senna  of 
commerce ;  grows  in  Nubia  and  Fezzan. 
CASSIA  OBTUSA,  Roxb.  W.<f:.A.  WJc. 
Cassia  obovata.       WaV. 

„     Burmaoni     „       Wight. 
Senna  obtusa.     Boxb. 
Nela  tanged u,    Tel. 
It  is  indigenous   in  Mysore,   Egypt,    Suez, 
Nubia,  and  Central  Africa.  The  leaves  furnish 
the  Aleppo  and  Italian  drug.     A  nearly  nllied 
species,  the  C  ohtusa^  is  common  on  the  dry 
uncultivated    lands    of  Mysore. — O'Shaugh- 
nessi/,  page  307. 

CASSIA  OCCIDENTALTS,  Linn.W.  and  A. 
Senna  occideutalip.    Boxb. 
Cassia  Hopbora.      Wall, 
Cassia  fdBtida.    Boxb. 


Kashanda 
Kaainda 


Tbl. 


» 


Ka  lau,  BuRM. 

Peya  veri  Tam. 

Faya  vera  Mal. 

Common  in  Bengal,  small,  very  offensive, 
used  in  cutaneous  maladies,  and  also  aperient 
Roxburgh  gives  it  no  native  name.  Mr.  Mason 
has  occasionally  noticed  it  in  Tenasserim,  in 
native  cultivation  for  medicinal  uses.  It  was 
originally  introduced  into  India  from  the  West 
Indies. — Mason.    O'^haughnessy,  p.  309. 

CASSIA  OBTUSIFOLIA. 

Chakowar,  Hind.    |  Jangli-powar,  Hind. 

According    to     Dr.     Irvine    {Gen.    Med. 

Tcp.    p,     131)   the   seed   of  this    plant  is 

used  in  medicine,  the  plant  is  scarce  about 
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Ajmeer,  is  prescribed  to  cleanse  the  blood 
in  an  entire  state :  when  the  seeds  in 
pounded  and  then  swallowed,  vomiting  k 
produced,  the  leaves  of  the  young  plant » 
eaten  as  a  vegetable  ;  are  also  applied  iniuk 
cases.  It  is  very  common  iu  the  Deklua: 
goats  and  sheep  are  fond  of  the  seed,  ois 
seer  of  the   seed    costs    one    pice.— /mn 

CASSIA   OBTUSIFOLIA.     Burm.  In. 
Syn.  of  Cjisfiia  tora.     Linn. 

CASSIA  OFFICINALIS.     G(ertn.  i?iyit 

Cassia  lauceolata.    lortkal.    Royle. 
„      medica  ,, 

SMinse  medicae  Lohajse  „ 

Seoua  officinalis.     Boxb.    Fl.  Ind. 

Cassia  elongat-a,     Lem.    Lisane, 
lanceolata.    BoyU. 
Senna.     Boxb.    H.  Buck. 
„      acutifolia.      Beyne.      iVe«.     i^ 
Dtlife.    E&tn. 

Tinnevelly  Senna.  |  AlpxandnanSenni. 

Bo r.i bay  Senna.  |  Sunna  Mukki. 

Dr.  Boyle  remarks  that  Cassia  elongata, 
C.  lanceolata  and  C.  acutifolia  seem  the  van 
plants.  Be  describes  C.  officinalis  as  colli 
vated  in  Arabia  and  Northern  India,  andTitk 
the  C.  acutifolia  known  in  commerce, 
Bombay  Senna,  Suna  Makki.  TheCdofr 
gata,  known  as  Tinnevelly  Senna,  was  culti- 
vated at  Sab arun pore,  Poonab,  near  Msdn^ 
near  Tinnevelly  and  Kaira,  and  C.  Iukso- 
latA,  as  growing  in  the  valleys  of  the  d^ 
south  of  Syene,  and  known  as  the  Alesai- 
drian  Senna.     See  Cassia, 

CASSIA  OIL 


T.ij-ka-tel  to 

KulfakatelofMAUsa. 


I 


brought  £nA 


Volatile  oil  of  cas- 
sia bark  Enq. 
Cassia  Oil  ,, 

This  volatile  nil  is  obtained  by  distiUsM 
of  the   Cassia   Bark.     It    is 
China  via  Singapore. 

CASSIA  PODS.     See  Ca&sia  fistula. 
CASSIA  PURGANTO.     Pobt.  Catbifr 
carpus  fistula. 

CASSIA   PURPUREA.     Roxb.  iaKl 
M   Syn.  of  Cassia  sophera.     Linn, 
CASSIA  SEEDS.    See  Cassia  bads. 
CASSIA  SENNA.     Roxb.  H.  B.  Sji 
Cassia   elongata,   Lem.     Lisane.    See 
plants.     Senna. 
CASSIA  SOPHORA,  Likn.    IF.  awiL 
Cassia  esculenta.     Boxb,  in  E,  J,  M, 
purpurea        „ 
torosa.     Cav, 
Indica.     Poir, 
Coromandeliana.     Jacq. 
sophoroides.     CoUad, 
Senna  sophora,  Roxb,  FL  Indica, 

esculenta,  Roxb.  ii.  346.  Bkdt, 

Souroa  mayhane,  Si* 
Punaveri,  J* 

Rasamardakama>  i»» 

Paidi  tangedu, 
Nuti  kaainda, 
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KalkasuDda,        Beno. 
Kolkasbiuda, 
Round  podded 

Cauia,  Eno. 

Ponam  cagero,    Malsax^ 
C 


CASSICANS  BxlRlTA. 


CA8TANEA  INDICA. 


Grows  in  Bengal,  Assam  and  Moluccas, 
CeyloD,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Peninsula  of 
Southern  India.  Its  leaves  are  eaten  in 
curries.  Bruised,  powdered  and  mixed  with 
honey,  are  applied  to  ringworm  and  ulcers. 
The  bark  is  given  in  infusion  in  diabetes. — 
R.  Brown. 

CASSIA  SOPHOEA.  Wall.  Syn.  of 
Cassia  occidental  is.     Linn. 

CASSIA  SOPHOROIDES.  Collad.  Syn, 
of  Cassia  sophora.     Linn, 

CASSIA  SULPHUREA.  D.  C.  Syn.  of 
Cassia  glauca.     Linn. 

CASSIA  SUMATRANA. 

Ua-alee  Burn:  |  Kyee,  Burm. of  Moalmein 

BombsyBIackwood  £no.  |  Arremene  Singh. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  central  province  of 
Ceylon,  where  a  cubic  foot  of  its  wood  weighs 
57  lbs.,  and  it  is  said  to  last  50  years.  It  is 
there  used  for  furniture  and  house  building. 
It  is  plentiful  throughout  the  Hlaine,  Pegu 
and  Tounghoo  forests,  and  is  very  plentiful 
especialiy  on  the  Mazalee  Chouiig,  the  name 
of  which  is  derived  from  this  tree.  It  is 
used  in  house  building.  It  affords  a  very  strong 
wood  like  ebony. — Dr,  McClelland^  Mr, 
Mendis.     CaL  Cat  1 862. 

CASSIA  SURATTiiNSIS. 
Cassia  gl auca .     Lin n. 

CASSIA  TAGAKA-    Lam. 
na  tora.    Linn. 

CASSIA  TORA.    Linn. 

Daaua  obtusifuUa.  Bw^m. , 

Ind. 
faBtida.  8alish. 


BURM. 


Syn.  of  Gas- 


M 


ii 


galliaaria.  Collad, 


not 


Senna  tora.    Roxb. 
Cansia  tagara.  Lam, 

Linn. 
Senna  toroides.         Roxh. 


Colkiil  Alt. 

CUakuuda  Bkno. 

Danky-wai  Buhm. 

Oval  leaved  cassia  Eng 
F«tid  cassia  „ 

Cbakanda  Hind. 


Tagara  Malbal. 

Prabuuatha       Sans. 
Tukariini  Tam. 

TagJishe  „ 

Tagaray  „ 

Tantepu  chetfcu  Tkl. 

Common  all  over  the  plains  of  India  and 
n  Tenasserim,  it  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
laut  weeds  in  the  country.  Its  leaves  are 
etid,  mucilaginous  and  gently  aperient. 
Phey  are  much  used  for  adulterating  senna, 
Ad  in  various  external  applications.  The 
eeds,  ground  with  sour  butter-milk,  are  usted 
rith  excellent  effect  in  itchy  eruptions,  and 
hey  are  used  in  preparing  a  blue  dye,  gene- 
ally  fixed  by  lime- water.  The  ro>t  rubbed 
0  a  pulp  with  lime-juice  has  almost  specific 
owers  in  the  cure  of  ringworm.  Like  all 
be  allied  species  of  ca^sia,  this  seems  to  owe 
;s  virtues  to  its  astringeucy  alone. — O^SIiauffh- 
essy,  p.  309. 

CASSIA  TOROSA.  Cav.  Syn.  of  Cassia 
!>phora.     Linn. 

CASSIA  TREE.    See  Cassia  buds. 

CASSICANS  BARITA.  Syaof  Chalybwus 
aradisssus. 
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CASSIGLINA:     It.    Cassla  llgnea. 

CASSIM,  a  common  mahomedan  name  of 
the  peninsula  of  India.  Kasim  Ali ;  Mahomed 
Kasim. 

CASSIRI,  a  liquor  prepared  by  rasping  the 
root  of  Jatropha  manihot,  mixing  it  with 
water,  boiling  and  fermenting. — Birdw,  See 
Cassareep. 

CASSIS,  a  genus  of  sheila,  many  species 
of  which  occur  in  India.  Cassis  rufa,  the 
great  red  shield  Rholl,  occurs  in  the  Maldives ; 
it  is  brought  as  part  of  the  tribute  to  Ceylon, 
and  is  re-exported  to  Italy  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cameos. —  Tennant's  Ceylon, 

CASSOWARY  BIRD,  Sec  Casuarius.  Emu. 
CASSVIUMPOMIFERUM.Lam.  Rhbede. 
Syn.  of  Anacardinm  occidentale. 

CASSYTA  FILIFORMIS.  Linn.  Roxb. 
Rheede. 

Calodium  Cochiu-Chinense.     Lour, 


Antara  vnHi  tige 
Nulu  t«ga 
Paubi  tige 
Pone  tiga 


Tel. 


Akash  buUi        Bkno. 
Akaah-wail    of  Bombay. 
Cotton  ka  paat  Duk. 
Akatr«ja  bnlli     Maucal. 
Rottan  elle         Tam. 

The  leaves  are  put  into  butter-milk,  as  sea- 
soners,and  aro  chiefly  in  use  amongst  the 
brahmins  in  tlio  southern  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula,— Ainslie^t  Mat.  Med.  p.  263. 

CASTALIA  EDULIS.  Salisb.  Syn  to 
Nymphiea  edulis,  />.  C 

CASTACALA,  a  division  of  time  equal  to 
the   ^th  part  of  a  Vicala. —  fVarren. 

CAS  TANIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  thenatural 
order  Corylacece,  inhabiting  the  colder  parts 
of  South  Eastern  Asia.  Voigt  names  C. 
Chinensis,  C  Indica,  C.  Roxburghii,  and  C. 
tribuloides.  Fortune  says  that  among  the 
woods,  he  met  with  the  Chinese-chesnufc  for 
the  first  time  in  China.  Dr.  Mason  says,  an 
indigenous  chesnut  tree  grows  in  Burmah  on 
the  uplands,  which  yields  abundantly,  and 
whose  fruit  is  sold  in  the  bazar,  but  they 
will  not  compare  with  the  French  chesnuts, 
nor  even  with  the  American  chincapin.  There 
are  two  species  cultivated  on  the  China 
hills.  One  somewhat  like  the  Spanish,  pro- 
duces fruit  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
SpaTiish  chesnut.  The  other  is  a  delicious  little 
kind,  bearing  fruit  about  the  size  and  form  of 
the  common  hazel-nut.  Large  quantities  of  both 
kinds  were  procured  by  Fortune,  and  sent  on 
to  India  in  Ward's  cases,  and  many  hundreds 
of  plants  reached  India.  The  Chinese  chesnut 
may  now  be  considered  naturalized  on  the 
hills  of  India,  and  in  a  few  years  will  no  doubt 
make  its  appearance  in  the  markets  amongst 
other  fruits — Fortune*^  Residence,  Mason. 
Voigt* 

CA8TANEA  INDICA.  Roxb. 
I'heet  Khya.    BuRir. 

A  tree  of  Nepaul  and  the  Himalaya,  of  Chit- 
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tagong,  Khassya,  Rangoon,  Pegu  and  Toun- 
ghoo,  the  edible  nut,  Nikiri,  Hind,  is 
compared  to  indifferent  filberts  ;  the  wood 
is  red  and  equivalent  to  mahogany. — Dr$, 
Boyle,  p.  345.  McClelland,  Mason.  Voigt  276. 
O'ShaughnesBy,  p.  607. 

CAwSTANEA  MARTABANICA. 


Zitha 


BURM. 


Theet  khya  Burm. 

Nome  of  Tavoy. 

This  tree  of  Moulmein  and  Martaban,  grows 
all  down  to  the  sea  shore  of  Tena^iseriin. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  lake  chesnuts. — 3fason. 
Caicut.Cat  Ex.  1862. 

CASTANEA  TRIBULOTDES.    Lindley. 

Wet-theet-kya.     Burm. 
A  tree   of  the  Nepaul  and  Khassya  Hills, 
and  of  Burm  ah. 
CASTANOSPERMUM  AUSTRALE. 

Mure  ton  Bay  Chesoub.     Eno. 
This  tree  grows   to  a   height   of  thirty  or 
forty   feet,   and   has   been    introduced   into 
India  from  Australia. 

CASTE.  The  first  institution  of  hindoo  society 
which  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
stranger,  is  that  of  caste.  When  Mr.  Borra- 
daile  counted  the  castes  in  Surat  in  A.  D. 
1827,  he  found  207  in  that  city.  Each  of  them 
was  more  or  less  restricted  from  private  inter- 
course with  all  the  rest ;  they  could  not  inter- 
marry, nor  even  eat  the  same  food,  nor  drink 
the  same  water.  The  date  of  the  origin  of 
caste,  and  the  objects  in  view  are  alike  obscure. 
Buusen  (in  589;  says  the  system  of  caste  seems 
to  have  become  completely  formed  B.  C.  3000, 
during  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Purn,  and  the  system  of  caste,  he  adds,  was  in 
full  force  when  the  Code  of  Manu  was  compos- 
ed. In  the  Yedic  hymns  nothing  ap|)ears  of  a 
priesthood,  properly  so  called.  In  some,  brah- 
mans  officiate,  but  are  evidently  subject  to  the 
Kshatriyas  as  chaplains  to  the  noblemen.  The 
allusion  to  castes  is  very  vague,  as  when  the  ' 
five  classes  of  beings  are  mentioned,  which  may  ' 
mean  the  four  castes  of  Aryans,  and  a  fifth  of ! 
the  barbarians.  But  there  is  one  hymn  in  the 
Veda,  known  as  the  Purusha  S.ikta,  which  re- 
presents the  brahman  as  superior  ;  though  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  legend  on  that 
subject  in  its  latter  form.  It  is  given  as  fol- 
lows in  Mr.  Muir's  Sanscrit  texts  (p.  7),  and 
is  a  mystical  description  of  existences  from 
original  being,  under  the  similitude  of  a  sacri- 
fice or  as  a  mental  sacrifice.  Ver.  7.  This 
victim  Purusha,  born  primeval ly,  they  immo- 
lated on  the  sacrificial  grass  :  with  him  as 
their  oblation,  the  Gods,  Sadhyas,  and  Rishis 
sacrificed.  8.  From  that  universal  oblation 
were  produced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He 
produced  the  animals,  of  which  Yaya  is  the 
deity,  both  wild  and  tame.  9.  From  that 
universal  sacrifice  were  produced  the  hymns 
called  Rich  and  S^vraan,  the  Metres^  and  the 
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Yajus«  10.  From  that  were  produced  hanci 
and  all  animals  having  two  rows  of  teeth,  con, 
goats  and  sheep.  11.  When  (or  offered  up) 
Purusha,  into  how  many  parts  did  they  divide 
him  ?  What  was  his  mouth  1  What  were  his 
arms  ?  What  were  called  his  eyes  and  feet! 
1 2.  The  Brahman  was  his  mouth,  the  Bajaoja 
was  made  his  arms  ;  that  which  was  the 
Vesya  was  his  thighs  :  the  Sadra  sprang fnni 
his  feet.  13.  The  moon  was  produced  {ron 
his  mind  (Manas)  the  Sun  from  his  eye :  Sjdn 
and  Agni  from  his  mouth  ;  and  Yaya  from 
his  breath.  14.  From  his  name  came  the  at- 
mosphere ;  from  his  head  the  sky ;  from  his 
feet  the  earth  ;  from  his  ear  the  four  quartoi 
so  they  formed  the  worlds.*'  The  cominrs- 
tively  late  date  of  this  hymn,  is  evident  firon 
the  mention  of  the  Sama  and  Yajar  Yedi, 
(Ver.  9)  but  it  is  older  than  other  accounts 
which  are  given  us  in  Manu  and  the  Mahab- 
harata,  when  the  mystical  significance  of  the 
story  disappears,  and  the  cantes  are  repreflenttd 
as  literally  proceeding  from  Brahma's  bodj. 
Even  when  this  origin  of  the  castes  had  bea 
received,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  brahnans 
established,  it  was  still  considered  possible  to 
rise  by  means  of  mortification  from  the 
Kshatriya  to  the  Brahmanical  caste*  The  fict 
of  Visvamitra  and  other  Kshatriyas  hariiig 
been  inspired  Kishis,  to  whom  some  of  the 
hyiims  of  the  Rig  Veda  had  been  rerealei 
was  so  stubborn,  that  the  brahmans  eren  af- 
ter this  ascendancy  could  only  parry  its  font 
by  accounting  for  it  in  their  own  way. 

Sir  Henry  Elliot  says  that  about  thesixtli 
and  seventh  century,  the  divisions  of  caita 
were  secular,  not  religious.  In  former  times. hi 
says,  the  four  classes  existed,  equally  amoi^ 
the  buddhist  and  hiudus  of  India,  as  tbey^ 
at  this  day  an)ong>tthe  buddhists  of  Cejia 
and  amongst  the  Jainsof  the  peninsula*  in  wboK 

temples  even  brahman  priests  may  be  ((nai 
officiating  (Elliot's  Hist,  of  India,)  With  thtj 
per&oiis  of  almost  every  separate  calliof,' 
separate  race  belonging  to  separate  cakd 
only  a  notice  of  a  few  can  be  made.  1)* 
tradesmen  and  artizans  of  India  are  moitif j 
all  associated  in  classes  or  sects  or 
who  do  not  intermarry,  and  seldom 
with  others.  Amongst  these,  may  be 
the  Baujara,  or  wandering  grain  merchtotd 
the  Bhatthari  or  cook  ;  Chichri  or  scaTeogtfi 
the  Dhor  or  currier  and  leather  workcrj 
Dhangar  or  shepherd  ;  Erkalvadu  or 
maker  ;  Qaoli  or  dairyman  ;  Ealaigar  or 
man ;  Kassar  or  brazier ;  Khanjar  or 
terer ;  Ladaf  or  Cotton  seller  ;  Lar-kassii 
beef  salesman  ;  Lai  begi  or  scavengers ; 
or  blacksmith  ;  Mookre  or  mealman ;  Mw 
leather  worker ;  Kaugrez  or  tiyer ;  Sail 
or  cutler;  and  Sonar  or  goldsmith. 
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b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


are  also  many  wandering  tradesmen  and  tribes, 
mostly  predatory. 

In  the  south   of  Inlia,    the   five  artizan 
classes  are   called    kamraalan,    kamalar    or 
coiusalar,   and  Professor    Wilson   thinks  the 
word    Corneal] ar  may   be  derived   from  the 
S.inscrit  and   Hindi   Kans,  Bengali  Kansya, 
a  mixed  metal.      In    Madras   the    aitizana 
of  the  Tamul  race   are  of   the  five  left-hand 
castes^  but   the   konsala   is   the    goldi<mith,    p}^)^^! 
and  chief    of    the    five    left    hand    castes ; 
the  other   four    are   the   kancliari   or     bra* 
zier,  kammari  <»r    blacksmith,   vadlutigai   or 
carpenter,  and  kasi  or  stone  mason.     These 
intermarry  and  eat  together,  and  all   wear  the 
zonar.     The  distinction  of  right  and  left  hand  ^ 
castes  is  peculiar   to  the  south  of  India.     It  ( 
is  supposed   by  Professor   Wilson   to   be  of  | 
modern  origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced , 
at  Conjeveram,  as  a  part  of  civil  policy  to 
divide  the  people  and  undergo   the  powers. 
But  Sir  Walter  Elliot  is  of  opinion  that  the 
separation   into   right  and  left    hand  castes 
bad  its  origin  iu  the  violent  conversion  of  the 
ancient  races  from  buddhism  to  hinduism,  and 
he  has  been  shown  a  figure  of  liudha,   which 
the  artizan  ctisto    worship.     At  present  they 
seem  to  worship  Viswakarma,   but  the  bulk 
seem  to  recognise    Saiva   as   their  supreme 
deity.    They   all  bury   their  dead  and   in  a 
Bitting  posture  like  that    of   Budha^  sitting 
with  the  head   of  the  dead   close  to  the  sur- 
&ce,  and  looking  to  the  north,  and  their  dis- 
like to  the   brahmins    is   intense.      In   the 
Peninsula,  caste  had  certainly   nothing  to  do 
with  religion,  but   related  solely  to  race.     It 
is  amongst  the  Tamulian  people  that  the  right 
find  left  hand  sections  appear.     The  Idan-kai 
or  Idau-gai,  are  the  left  hand  caste,  and  the 
Vnlan-gai  are  the    right  hand   caste,  and  ac- 
jording  to    Professor   Wilson,    the     names 
ind  appellations  of  right  hnnd  castes  vary  in 
lifferent  parts  of  peninsular  India,   but  are 
isually  supposed  to  be  eighteen   in  number. 
Vofessor  Wilson  names  them 

1.  Banijaga  or  trader. 

2.  Okhaliga  or  cultivator. 

3.  Jotiphana  or  oilmaker,  employing  one 

bullock. 

4.  Ilangnjiva,  dyer  or  calico  printer. 

5.  Ladaru,  mahomedan  traders   and  ar- 

tifice i'8. 

6.  Gujerati,    bankers  from  Guzerat. 

7.  Koniati,    merchant    shopkeepers   of 

the  Vaisya. 

8.  Jaina,  Jains. 

9.  Kurubar,  shepherds. 

10.  Xumbar,  potters. 

11.  A gasa^  washermen. 

12.  Besta,    fishermen  employed  aspahm- 

quiu  bearers. 
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13-    Padma  Shalaysa,  weaver. 

l4.     Nainduj  a  barber. 

lo.     Upparanu,  a  tank  digger. 

1 6.  Chitragara,  a  painter. 

17.  Golla,  a  cowherd. 

18.  Wallia,  or  Pareyan,  or  Paria,  who  is 
the  champion  for  the  right  hand  caste,  as  is 
the  Madaga  or  Sikoli  for  the  left  hand  caste. 

llie  Left  Hand  ca^ste. 


Idangai, 

Idain, 

Idakai. 


Tjlm. 


Euagaikula,  ,, 

Eddayai,  „ 

The  Karnatic   enumerations   furnish  nine, 
viz. 

1.     Panchala  or  artizans. 

a.     Kammarann,  blacksmiths. 
Badage,  carpenters. 
Kansagar,  braziers. 
Kallurtigt,  stone-cutters. 
Akasale,  goldsmiths. 

Berisethij  traders. 

Devangada,  weavers. 

Ganigar,  oil-makers. 

Gollur,  money  carriers. 

Paliwau,  and  Palawan,  cultivators. 

Beda,  hunter,  fowlers. 

Madiga,   tanners,    curriers,  and  shoe* 
makers. 

The  hindu  races,  those  professing  some  part 
or  other  of  the  brahminical  creeds,  though  kept 
apart  from  each  other  by  the  castes  to    which 
their  various  origins  gave  rise,  their  sectarian 
religious  views     are    now   also  sources     of 
separation.  In  the  physiological  worship  of  the 
hhidus,  for  instance,  while  one  class  of  sectari- 
ans, the  Siivava  and  the  Lingaet,  worship  the 
form  of  lingam,  another  set  of  sectarians,  the 
Sakta,  worbhip  the  Yoni,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Tantras.  The  Sakta  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Dakshina  chari,  or  right 
hand  Sakta,  and  the  Yama  chara,  or  left  hand 
Sakta.  The  right  hand  worship  is  public,  and 
addressed  to  tiie  goddesses  usually  adored,  but 
especially  to  the  forms  of  Durga,  Bhawani  and 
Parvati,  also  to  Lakshmi  and  Maha  Lakshmi 
and  others.     But  in  the  worship   of  the    left 
hand  divisions,  the  'J'antraka  impersonations 
of  Durga   as   Devi,  Kali,  Syama,  &c.,   or  a 
living  woman    representing  the  Sakta,    the 
worship  is  private  and  impure,  and  is  said  to 
have    the  most    numerous    ifoUowers.     The 
Vira  S  liva,  who  are  known  as  the  jungam,  also 
as  the  Lingaet  or  Linghadari,  from  wearing 
the  lingam  always,  and  who  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Canarese-speaking   tract,  ought  not, 
according  to  the  tenets  of  their  sect,  to  have 
any  caste  distinctions  ;  but  they  are  the  most 
bigoted  of  all  the  hindu  sects,  and  their  caste 
distinctions  are  those  of  trade  and  avocation, 
and  are  rigidly  adhered  to.     Among  the  Jains, 
whose  religion  consists  principally  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  austerities,  and  in  avoiding  to  destroy 
life,  caste  restrictious  are  not  prescribed, 
nevertheless  they  too  retain  the  practice  of 
caste  divisions  and  the  Suniwuk  practice 
many  usages  common  to  other  hindoos. 
if  a  Jain  come  into  contact  with  an  outcast, 
he,  like  the  hindu,  touches  fire  or  water  to 
purify  himself  ;  if  he  have  occasion  to  receive 
any  thing  from  a  pariah,  he  causes ,  the 
pariah  to  set  it  down  on  the  ground,  and 
purifies  it  with  fire  or  water,  before  he  takes 
it  up.  Even  shepherds  smd  Koolees  incur 
pollution  by  touching  the  dherrace,  wliich  they 
remove  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  course 
of  evidence  before  a  criminal  court  in  Qooze- 
rat,  in  August  1853.,  "the  shepherds,  Bhug- 
wen  and  Rodo,"  said  a  Koole«,  "  came  to  me, 
and  said  they  had  both  touched  dhers,  and 
became  impure,  and  asked  me  to  give  them 
fire.  I  took  a  lighted  coal  out  of  my  hookah, 
and  eiich  of  them  touched  his  forehead  with  it. 
I  threw  it  down, and  tbey  then  took  my  hookah, 
and  smoked."  In  other  words,  they  were 
then  purified,  otherwise  he  could  not  have 
given  them  his  hookah.  If  a  Sudra  hindoo 
ask  a  drink  of  a  brahmin,  it  will  be  given  in 
a  brass  vessel,  but  from  a  distance,  the  brah- 
min stretching  f<»rwards  and  placing  the  pot 
between.  It  is  returned  similarly,  but  before 
receiving  it  back,  water  is  poured  over  to  purify 
it.  No  one  of  the  helot  races  can  enter  the 
house  of  a  hindoo,  but  he  will  stand  Ht  a  dis- 
tance and  shout  out  his  message.  These  are 
all  illustrations  of  the  usual  operation  of  caste 
in  India,  which  has  held  its  own  in  the  reli- 
gious, social,  and  political  changes  of  oOOO 
years.  Since  railways  and  steam  boats  have 
been  running,  and  the  educational  system  of 
the  British  has  equalized  all  classes,  much  of 
the  dread  of  c.iste  defilement  has  disappeared, 
but  it  is  still  the  piominent  feature  in  every- 
day hindoo  life. — Forbes^  lids  Mala  or  IJindoo 
An,iah,  Vol,  IL,  p.  237-38.  Wilson's  Glos- 
sary. Sir  H.  Elliots  Sup}>leineniary  Glossary. 
Foibfs'  Eashnla.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  in  Eth- 
nological Society's  Journa.  Ethnological  So- 
ciety's Journal. 

CASTEL  FELEGRINO.  The  mo«1ern 
village  Atlieb  is  the  first  place  towards  Jaffa  ; 
it  is  the  Castel  Pelegrino  of  the  Crusades, 
and  the  Dor  of  the  Hebrews.  Beyond  that, 
its  columns  and  buttresses,  a  confused  mass, 
stretching  into  the  waves,  over  which  the  surf 
breaks,  is  the  celebrated  city  of  Crosarea. 
— Skinner's  Overland  Journey^  Vol.  I.,  p.  96. 

CASTIGLIONIA  LOB  ATA.  Ruiz,  and 
Pay.  Syn,  of  Jatropha  curcas*   Linn. 

OASTILLEJIA.  A  genus  of  ornamental 
plants  grown  in  India. 

CASTING  OF  METALS,  in  India,  is  very 
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largely  practised,  and  the  processes  are  of  greit 
simuHcity.     The  natives  generally  prepare  i 
model  in  wax,  wliich  is  embedded  in   moist 
clays  which,  after  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is 
heated  in  the  fire,  the  was  run  out,  and  tbe 
metal  run  in.     A  much    better  plan,  when 
accuracy  is  required,  as  in  canting  a  brass  imt 
or  box   for  a  lartre  screw,  is  to  cast  the  model 
in  lead.  and>  having  bedded  it  in  clay,  it  maj, 
when  the  mould  is  dry,   be   melted  and  nn 
out,  and  the  metal  run  in.    Wax  models  aliof 
the    moulds    to  shrink    in  drying,  and  the 
thread  of  a  screw  box  so  formed,    of  coarse 
does  not  correspond.     The  best  specimens  of 
native  casting  Mr.  Rohde  had  seen,  were  a  set 
of  figures  cast  at  Pettapore,  about  30  yean 
ag(»  for  the  zemindar,  who  had  whole  armiK 
of  such  in  bronze.     In  Maunbhoom,  in  Cbott 
Na^rpore,  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  tin 
mode  of  casting  articles  of  this  kind  in  hoUot 
net  W(»rk,  <fec.     A  core  is  made  of  plastic  cliy, 
all    carefully    shaped  to  the  internal  forra of 
the  fish  or  other  object  to  be  imitated.    This 
core  is  then  baked  and   indurated.    On  this, 
the   pattern   designed   to    be    represented  ii 
formed  with  clean  bees'  wax.    This  done,  and 
the  wax  havincp  cooled,   it   becomes  tolenbl? 
hard.     Soft  cl.iy  is   moulded   over  all.    Tbe 
whole  is  then  hiked,  the   heating   iuduratint 
the  outer  coating  of   clay,    but   softening  tbe 
wax,  which  all  runs  out  of  the  mould,  leane? 
empty  the  space  occupied  by   it.     The  moald 
being  sufficiently  dried,  the    molten  brass  is 
then  poured  into  the  empty  space,  aud,  vhn 
cool,   the   clay   is     broken    away,   when  tl« 
fifjured  castinjj  is  seen.     These  are  untoucbei 
after  the  casting,exceptiug  on  tbe  smooth  aM 
flat  surfaces  which  are    roughly   filed.— J^r. 
Rhode  MSS.  Calcut.  Cat.  Ex.  18G2. 

CASTING  NETS  made  of  cotton  or  otk 
fibrous  substance  are  in  extensive  use  in  ^ 
the  rivers  and  on  tbe  sea  shores  of  the  South 
and  East  of  Asia. 

CASTOR.     Eng. 


Dedes  MiUK 

Kaaturi,  ,« 

K  as*,  tt 

Gnnd  beduahtar  ?t» 
Castorco        Port.  Sf. 
Babuw»}a  struga  Rr& 
Ka9turi  Tax. 

Muiiai  n 


Aabbutchegan      Ar. 
Jund  B«du«htar    „ 
Bivergeil  l)UT. 

Castureum         Fa.  LaT. 
Eastoreimt 

Bibergeil  Ger. 

Gouti-baduatar      Hind. 
(^astura  It. 

Jabat  Malay. 

A  concrete  substance  obtained  from  tft 
small  bags  in  the  preputial  follicea  of 
beaver,  Castor  fiber,  of  both  sexes.  B* 
Castor  of  North  America  is  imported  ij* 
India  for  medicinal  purposes.  A  kind  of 
also  obtained  from  the  civet  cat  in  tbe  aidf 
pelago. — (yShaughnessy,  p,  614. 

CASTOE  and  POLLUX.  Their  repreeo^ 
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fttivesia  tbe  hinda  mythology  are  the  As* 
wlni  Kumara.    See  Aswin,  Hindu,  Saraswati. 

CASTORA.  It.  Castoreo.  Port  Sp.  Cas- 
toreum.  Lat.  Castor. 

CASTOR  FIBER.     See  Castor, 

CASTOR  MOSCHATUS.     See  SorecideB. 

CASTOR  OIL.    Eng. 


Minak  jarak        Malay. 
Rogbau  bed-aojir  Pkbs. 
Ricinsoel  Sp. 

Chittamanak  yen- 

naiy  Tam. 

Ghitta  amudam   Tel. 


DuhiiD  ul  kherwa  Ab. 

Ky  et  t«ut  shi  Bohu. 

lluile  du  Ricia  Fr. 

RiziDU8  ohl  Gkr. 

Erraodi-ka-tel  HiND. 
Arandi  „ 

Olio  di  Ricioo       It. 

Castor  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus  communis  or  Palma 
chrldti,  which  grows  in  all  the  warm  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  nsually  described  as  "  Gold  dravm  Gas- 
tor  Oill*  which  is  understood  to  express  that 
the  oil  has  been  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
beat ;  and  hot  .  drawn  castor  oU^  when  the 
seed  is  subjected  to  slight  dry  heat,  and  then 
pressed,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  the 
castor  oils  of  commerce  are  ever  expressed 
from  the  seeds  without  prior  dry  or  subse- 
quent water  heating.  There  are,  however, 
two  varieties  of  the  castor  oil  plant  grown  in 
India,  the  large  and  the  small,  and  the  mode 
of  obtaining  their  respective  oils  may,  per- 
haps, vary  in  different  districts.  One  mode  of 
obtaining  the  oil  is  to  separate  the  seeds  from 
the  husks  by  children  throwing  them  against 
a  wall,  then  bruise  them  by  tying  them  up  and 
beating  them  in  a  grass  mat.  In  this  state, 
they  are  put  into  a  boiler  and  boiled  until  all 
the  oil  is  separated,  which  floats  at  the  top, 
and  the  refuse  sinks  to  the  bottom  ;  it  is  then 
skimmed  off,  and  put  away  for  use.  The  purest 
oil  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  crushing  the 
seeds  in  horse-hair  bags,  by  the  action  of  heavy 
iron  beaters.  The  oil,  as  it  oozes  out,  is 
caught  in  troughs,  and  conveyed  to  receivers, 
whence  it  is  bottled  for  use.  Castor  oil  is  used 
for  lamps  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  some  mode  of  depriving  it  of 
its  medicinal  properties,  so  as  to  render  it  suit- 
able for  culinary  purposes.  That  which  the 
people  of  Britain  import  from  the  East  Indies 
»mes  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta  and  Ceylon, 
ind  is  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly pure, both  in  color  and  taste.  Cas- 
or  oil  is  largely  imported  into  Bombay  from 
7utch  and  other  ports  in  the  Presidency,  and 
B  re-exported  to  England  and  France.  The 
?alma  christi,  or  Castor-oil  plant,  is  very  ex- 
ensively  propagated  by  the  Karens,  who 
lave  two  or  three  varieties.  Until  they  were 
Qformed^  however,  by  the  mi.ssionaries,  they 
rere  not  at  all  aware  of  the  medicinal  proper- 
ies  of  the  plant ;  their  object  in  planting 
he  tree  being,  to  obtain  the  seeds  to  mix 
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with    their     dyes,    and    fix    their  colours. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  at  Lucknow  as  a  mix- 
ed crop.     It  is  sown   in  June  by  almost  all 
the  villagers,  not  extensively,  but  principally 
for  their  own  use.     Its  cultivation  can  be  ex- 
tended all   over  Oude.     This  oil  is  extracted 
by  bruising  the  seeds,  and  then  boiling  it  in 
water  ;   the  oil   is  afterwards  skimmed  off. 
This  is  the   only  seed  out  of  which  the  oil  is 
extracted   by   boiling,   as   in   this   case  it  is 
found  cheaper  than  the  method  used  for  other 
seeds  which  is   by  pressure.     The  cost  of  the 
seed  is  one  Rupee   per   tnaund,  and  the  price 
of  the  oil  is  from  2  to  5  seers  per  rupee,  ac- 
cording to  the  abundance  of  the  crop  in  the 
season.     The  proportion  of  the  oil  yielded  is 
about  half  the  weight  of  the  seeds  boiled;  it 
is  only  used  ft»r  burning.  In  Cuttack,  the  plant 
is  grown  all  over  the  province,  a  good  deal  in 
patches  of  newly  cleared  laud  in  the  jungles 
of  the    Tributary    States    and    Sumbulpore. 
The  oil  is  extracted   in  two  ways.     It  is  used 
for  burning  and  culinary  purposes,  and  medi- 
cinally also.  The  native  methods  of  extracting 
oil  are  wasteful  and  tedious,  and  therefore  ex- 
pensive. The  oih»btaiiied  from  the  large  seeded 
variety  is  sometimes  drawn  cold,*and  its  straw- 
colored  specimens  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
in  quality  from   the   oil  of  the  small  seeded 
variety.     It  in,  however,  more  usually  extract- 
ed by  heat,  and  forms  the  common    *'  lamp 
oil"   of  the   bazar.     In  its  preparation^   the 
seeds  having  been  partially  roasted  over  a 
charcoal  fire,   both  to  coagulate  the  albumen 
and  to  liquify  the   oil,  are  then  pounded  and 
boiled  in  water   until  the  oil  rises  to  the  sur- 
face.    The  roasting  process  gives  it  a  deeper 
red  colour  and  an  empyreumatic  odour.     The 
price  of  this  oil  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country   from   Rs.   1-100  to  Rs.  3-13-6 
per  maund  of  25  lbs.  The  average  of  nineteen 
large  stations,  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency for  the  quarter  ending  31  st  October 
1854,  was  Rs.  2-8-6  per  maund.     The  ave- 
rage exports  of  six  years,   Galls.  227,561  per 
annum.    The  small  variety  is  employed  to 
make  the  castor  oil  used  in  medicine.     For  a 
fine  kind  of  castor  oil  for  domestic  purposes, 
take  five  seers  of  the  small  castor  oil  nuts,  and 
soak  them  for  one  night  in  cold  water.    Next 
mornii:g  strain  this  water  off,  throw  it  away, 
and  put  the  nuts  into  a  second  quantity  of 
fresh  water,  and  boil  them  in  it  for  two  hours  ; 
after  which,  strain   the  water  off,  and  throw 
it  away  as  in   the  first  instance  the  husk  or 
outer  covering  being  removed,  the  nuts  are 
then  to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  on  a  mat,  for 
three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are 
to  be  well  bruised  in  a  mortar  ;  add  to  the 
nuts,  thus  bruised,  ten  measures  of  water,  and 
set  them  on  the  fire  to  boil,  taking  care  to 
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keep  continually  stirring  the  contents  of  the 
pot,  until  all  the  oil  appears  at  the  top,  when 
it  is  to  be  carefully  strained  off,  and,  after 
being  allowed  to  cool,  put  into  a  bottle  for 
use.  The  quantity  of  nuts  mentioned  in  the 
above  receipt  ought  to  yield  about  one  quart 
bottle  full  of  oil,  In  place  of  the  ten  measures 
of  plain  water,  the  same  quantity  of  co- 
coanut  water  may  be  used  :  it  is  supposed  to 
make  the  castor  uil  of  a  paler  and  finer  colour. 
As  with  other  coloured  substances,  filtering 
and  light  soon  decolorizes  the  coloured  castor 
oil.  The  best  filtering  material  is  animal 
charcoal,  and  the  sun's  rays  finally  remove  all 
shade  of  colour. — Rhode  MSS.  CaL  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

CASTOR  OIL  PLANT.  Ricinus  com- 
munis. 

CACTRO,  Don  Juan  de  Castro,  Captain  in 
the  fleet,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Don 
Stephano  de  Gama,  which  in  1540  sailed 
from  Goa  to  Saez,  with  the  intention  of  burn- 
ing the  Turkish  galleys  there. 

CASUARIA  POMANDRA. 

Tha-byai-ywet-kya.     BuRM. 

This  is  found  in  the  Pec;u  districts,  but 
scarce.  Timoer  strong  and  close-grained. 
Wood  white  coloured,  adapted  for  fancy  work 
and  cabinet  making.  — McClelland. 

CASUARINA.  Several  species  of  this  genus 
of  trees,  called  oaks  by  the  colonists,  grow  in 
Australia,  the  C.  quadrivalvis  or  "  Oak,"  C. 
torulusa  or  "  Forest  Oak,"  C.  paludosa  or 
Swamp  Oak  or  Fir,  and  C.  snberosa  or  Cork- 
bark  Oak,  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  its 
bark.  One  of  the  casuarinas,  known  as  the 
Arroo  tree,  from  their  resemblance  are  usually 
called  firs  by  the  Europeans.  The  Mada- 
gascar name  is  Filaof.  Whilst  every  other 
kind  of  vegetable  and  meat  is  eaten  with  the 
fingers,  cannibal  food  is  touched  only  with 
forks,  generally  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
Nokonoko  (Casuarina  equiseti folia,  Forsk.) 
or  the  vesi  (Afzetia  bijuga,  A .  Gray\  bearing 
curious,  often  obscene  names,  and  having 
three  or  four  long  prongs.  The  reason  jjiven 
for  this  deviation  from  the  general  mode  of 
eating  is  a  widely  spread  belief,  that  fingers 
which  have  touched  bokola  are  apt  to 
generate  cutaneous  diseases  when  coming  in 
contact  with  the  tender  skin  of  children. 
GaltorCs  Vacation  Tourists,  p.  268. 

CASUARINA  EQUISETIFOLIA. 


Sarv    ka  jhar    Dekhani. 
Arroo  tree  of  the  Archipe- 
lago 
Fir  tree  of  theEDglish. 
Filaof  of  Madagascar. 


Filaof  of  Mauritius. 
Iron  wood  of  the  South 

Sea  Islands. 
Chouk  maram.        Tam. 
Serva  chettu.  Tel. 


This  tree  was  introduced  into  India  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  is  now  well  established)  growing  freely 
and  ripening  seed  in  great  abundance.    In 
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general  appearance,    it  much  resembles  the 
Larch  Fir, — it  grows  in    10  years  to  the 
height  of  about  30  feet.     It  generally  grows 
very   straight,    and,   where  the  main  shoot 
is    broken    or    lopped    off,   throws  out  k- 
condary    shoots  readily    which  are  usaallj 
straight  and  erect.    It  thrives  best  in  saudy 
tracts  along  the  sea  shore,  and  it  woald  be 
desirable  to  plant  it  largely  on  the  sand  hills 
north  tVid  south  of  Madras,  where  some  nom- 
bers  have  already  been  grown.    The  wood  is 
reddish  in  colour :  in  density  and  apftearanee 
it  somewhat  rettembles  Trincoraallee.  It  bean 
a  great  strain,  is  well  adapted  for  posts,  and 
is  said  to  bear  submersion  in  water  very  vdL 
The  bark  contains  tannin,  and  a  brown  dje 
has  lately  been  extracted  from  it  by  M.  Joles 
L'Epine  of  Pondicherry.   On  the  whole,  this 
tree  well    deserves  extensive  cultivation  oo 
sandy  tracts,  where  it  grows    readily.  It  is 
a  favourite  avenue  tree ;  and,  kept  stunted, 
forms  a  beautiful  hedge.    Much  of  the  saodj 
coast  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  peniiisala  d 
India    might    be    planted    with  it     Thii 
tree  has  been  very  extensively  and  pnjfitably 
planted  in  various  parts  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, on  the  coast  and  inland,  but  the  lam 
of  a  large  species  of  Acheta  has  caused  mndi 
injury   to   plantations  near    Madras.    It  ap- 
peared suddenly    in  September    1867.   Tba 
larvsB  burrow  in   the  sand   in  subterraoOD 
passages,  and  during  the    night    the  Uns 
emerge  from  the  sand,  and  crawl  up  the  yooo; 
trees,  generally  biting  off  the  young  shoots. 

y    ^    Jf     J? 

CASUARINA  MURICATA,  Roxb. 

H't«n-roo.  Burm. 

Fir  Tree  of  the  English  in 

India. 
Tinian  Pine.  „ 

This  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  Dckbffl, 
where  it  was  introduced  about  1830.  Itiss 
native  of  Chittagong,  is  the  only  species  indi- 
genous to  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and  hasbea 
diffused  over  Bengal.  In  Tenasserim,  it  it 
found  only  in  the  loose  sandy  soil  of  the  «i 
board  and  never  inland-  In  general  onlliw 
it  resembles  the  pine,  but  it  is  of  a  more  alii' 
der  figure,  and  more  elegant  in  appeannflt. 
Dr.  Mason  tells  us  that  in  Tenasserim,  it  ii 
a  remarkable  tree,  growing  eighty  feet  higk 
and  spreading  out  without  a  leaf  of  coveiiDf; 
but  its  numerous  fine  knotted  brancb]e|( 
mantled  with  brilliant  green,  and  hangiagtl 
drooping  bunches,  or  floating  out  lightly  ifV 
the  breeze  like  long  skeins  of  green  silk,  sAll 
it  with  the  most  graceful  drapery,  and  lam 
it  one  of  the  most  desirahle  trees  for  esM 
lishing  a  Tenasserim  park.  It  grows  60  toP 
feet  high,  with  trunk  d|  feet  in  drcumfereBJl 
four  feet  above  the  ground.  Tbe  wood  ist^ 
hard  and  durable,  and  the  TahiUana  in  thdr 
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Club  wood  of  Tahiti. 
Hari.  Hi5P! 
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war  dajTS,  chose  it  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
ingeniously  carved  war-clubs  ;  hence  they  term- 
ed it  the  club- wood.  They  alao  fashioned 
valuable  fishing  hooks  from  its  roots.  Dr. 
Mason  further  informs  us  that  the  Caauarina 
muricata  or  Beefwood,  is  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  considerable  quantities,  for 
various  purposes  where  a  hard  heavy  wood  is 
required,  and  the  Casuarina  on  the  Tenasse- 
rim  coast  can  furnish  almost  any  quantity  of 
this  timber,  but  it  is  very  little  used,  lioz- 
burgh  says  it  resembles  toon  in  appearance. 
The  natives  of  Tenasserim  call  it  by  the  same 
name  as  the  pine — Drs,  Roxb,  (vol.iii.,  p.  59).  j 
RMdl  and  Mason. 

CASUARIUS,  the  Cassowary,  a  genus  of 
great  birds  belonging  to  the  section  Struthioui- 
dao.  Of  this  genus  there  are  three  specieH  known, 
C.  gaUaiuSi  a  native  of  Ceram  ;  C*  Australia, 
inhabiting  the  Cape  York  district  of  Australia  j 
and  C*  Bennettii,  whose  domicile    is    New 
Britain.  Crawfurd  says  that  it  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  S  indu  Islands, 
being  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  coun- 
tries only  as  an  imported  stranger.  The  Malay 
name  is  Suwari,  from  which,  most  probably, 
the  European  one  is  taken.    Ca^iuarius   ga- 
leatns  inhabits  the  island  of  Ceram  only,  and 
hke  the  cockatoos,  crown  pigeons,  and  birds 
of  paradise,  of  the  last  island,  was  made  known 
to  the  inhabitants   of   the   west  through  the 
Malay  and  Javanese,  who  have   immemorially 
carried  on  a  trade  with  the  country  of  the  Pa- 
paaiis.    It  is    a  stout,  strong   bird,   standing 
five  or  six  feet    high,  and   covered    with  long 
hair-like  feathers.     Its   head   has    a     large 
homy  casque  or  helmet. — Crawfurd  Diction- 
dry,  p.  84.    London   Athenceum  No,    1512, 
Decend>er\2,\S67,p  1551.    Wallace/u,   86, 
CASUARIUS  BKNNETTir.  Gould.  This 
is  the  Cassowary  of  the  island  of  New  Britain, 
near  to  New  Guinea,  where  it  is  called  Moo- 
ruck.    The  height  of  the   bird  is  three  feet 
to  the  top  of  the  back,  and  five  feet  when 
standing  erect.     Its  colour  is  rufus,  mixed 
with  black  on  the  back  and  hinder  portions 
of  the  body,  and  raven  black  about  the  neck 
Rnd  breast     The  loose  wavy  skin  of  the  neck 
is  beauti folly  colored  with  irisdescent  tints 
of  bluish  purple,  pink,  and    an   occasional 
shady  green,  quite  different  from  the  red'  and 
purple  caruncles  of  the  Casuartus  galeaius. 
Ihe  feet  and  legs,  which  are  very  large  and 
Itrong,  are  of  a  pale  ash  colour.     This  bird 
ilso  differs  from  the  C,  galeatus  in  having  a 
komy  plate,  instead  of  a  helmet-like  protuber- 
ince  on  the  top  of  the  head  :  which  callous 
(late    has  the   character   of  and  resembles 
toother  of  pearl  darkened  with   black-lead. 
the  form  of  the  bill  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  Emu,  DromaiuB  Novae  JSoUandice, 
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being  narrower,  larger,  and  more  curved, 
and  in  having  a  black  or  leathery  case 
at  the  base.  Behind  the  plate  of  the  head 
is  a  small  tuft  of  black  hair-like  feathers, 
which  are  continued  in  greater  or  lesser 
abundance  over  most  parts  of  the  neck. 
The  egg  is  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the 
Emu,  and  is  of  a  dirty  pale  yellowish  green 
colour.  The  bird  appears  to  Dr.  Bennett  to  ap- 
proximate more  nearly  to  the  Emu  than  to  the 
Cassowary,  and  to  form  the  link  between  these 
species.  In  its  bearing  and  style  of  walking  it 
resembles  the  former,  throwing  the  head  for- 
ward, and  only  becoming  perfectly  erect  when 
rimning  ;  it  also  very  much  resembles  the 
Apteryx  in  its  body,  in  the  style  of  the  motion, 
and  in  its  attitudes.  Its  bill  presents  a  great 
deal  the  character  of  that  of  a  rail :  it  utters 
a  peculiar  chirping  whistling  sound,  but  also 
a  loud  one  resembling  that  of  the  word 
*Moork,"  wheuce,  no  doubt,  is  derived  its 
native  name  — I)r,  Bennett^  in  a  letter  dated 
Sydney  10 /A  Sept   1857. 

CASUARIUS  GALEATUS,  the  helmet- 
ed  Casuary  of  Ceram,   is  so  called  from  the 
horny  helmet  which    surmounts   the    head. 
Its  rudimentary    wings  consist   of  five  long 
bristles  like  blunt   porcupine  quills.     It  runs 
swiftly  with  a  bounding  motion.     It  feeds  on 
fruits,  birds'  eggs,  insects.,  crustacea,  and  ten- 
der herbage,     it  is  a  stout  and  strong  bird, 
standing  five  or  six  feet  high,   and  covered 
with   long,   coarse,  black  hair- like   feathers. 
The  head  has  a  large  horny  casque  or  helmet, 
with  bright  blue  and  red  colours  on  the  bare 
skin  of  the  neck.    These  birds   wander  about 
in  the  vast  mountain   forests  that  cover  the 
island  of  Ceram.  The  female  lays  three  to  five 
large  and   beautifully  shagreened  green  eggs, 
on  a  bed  of  leaves.     The  male  and  female  sit 
alternately  on   the  eggs   for  about   a  month. 
Dromaius  Novae  Holiandise   rises  to  a  height 
of  seven  feet.     It  lives   ou  fruits,   eggs  and 
small  animals. 

CASYAPA,  one  of  the  earliest  individuals 
named  in    the  writings  of  the  hindus.     See 
Aditi,  Kasyapa. 
CAT. 

Si-mi  Bhotia,        Sokpa. 
Billi,  HixD. 

MiD-khyeng,        Kami. 

Cats  are  found  throughout  South-Eastern 
Asia.  They  are  mentioned  in  a  Sanscric 
writing  two  thousand  years  old,  and  there 
are  figures  of  them  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  of  a  much  prior  age.  Mummy  cats 
have  been  identified  with  the  Felis  chaus,  and 
with  Felis  caligulata,  H.  bubastes,  both 
still  found  in  Egypt,  wild  and  domesticated. 
Pallas,  Temminck  and  Blyth  believe  that 
the  domestic  cats  are  descendants  of  several 
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Maida. 

Pins. 

Pon6, 

Tam. 

Pilli, 

Tkl. 

CATAPA. 


CATECH0. 


wild  species  which  readily  intermingle.     F. 
sylvestris  is  wild  in  Scotland.  F.  Lybicais  the 
wild  cat  of  Algiers,  in  S.  Africa,  F.  Caffra  is 
wild.     In   India  are  four  wild   species,   of 
which  F.  chaus   has  a  lynx-like  tail.     F.  or- 
nata  or  torquata   occurs  at   Hansi,  F.  manul 
occurs  in  Central  Asia.     In  the  Isle  of  Man, 
cats   are  tailless,   and  have  long  hind  legs. 
The  domestic  creole  cat  of  Antigua  is  small 
with  an  elongated   head,  and  that   of  Para- 
guay, also  small,  has  a  lanky  body.     In  the 
Malay  an  Archipelago,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Burmah, 
all  the  cats  have  truncated   tails  with  a  joint 
at  the  end.     In  China  a  breed  has  drooping 
ears.     The  large  Angora   or  Persian  cat.    is 
supposed  to  be  the  descendaut  of  the  Felts 
manul  of  Middle  Asia ;  it  breeds  freely  with 
Indian  cats.     There  is  a  wild  cat  in  Borneo  ; 
but,  in  Australia,  there  was  no  feline  animal, 
no  apes,  monkeys,  cats,  tigers,  wolves,   bears 
or  hyenas,  no  deer  or  antelopes,  sheep  or  oxen, 
and  no  elephant,  horse,  squirrel,  or  rabbit  ; 
but  it  has  marsupials  only,  kangaroos,   opos- 
sums, and  the  duck-billed  platypus.     Whit- 
tington,    so    long   the   hero    of  a  favourite 
nursery- tale  of  England,  is  rivalled  by  the 
story  of  the  Florentine  "  Messer  Ansaldo  dcgli 
Ormanni."     In   a  letter  of   '*Coute  Lorenzo 
Magalotti"  in  the  '*  Scelta  di  Lettere  Famili- 
ari,"    published  by    Nardini.     Lond.    1802, 
(p.  139),  his  two  cats,  "due  bell isaimi  gatti,  un 
maschio,  una    femraina,"   soon   relieved   the 
king  of  an  Island  (Canaria)  on  which  he  had 
been  cast  by  a  violent    tempest,  from   the 
plague  of  mice,  and  he  was  recompensed  '^  con 
richissimi  doni." — Earl^p,  233.  Darwin's  Ani 
mals  and  Plants,     Sair-ul-Balad  in  Ouseleys 
Travels^  Vol.  i.,  p.  171. 

CATABENI.  An  ancient  mercantile  race, 
who  made  Okelis  their  sea  port.     See  Okelis. 

CATALLI-KAI,  also  Atunday.  Tam.  Cap- 
paris  horrida. 

CATALONIAN  JASMINE,  Jasminnm 
grandiflorum. 

CATAMARAN.  Anglo-Tam. 

Kattay  maray.    Tak. 

A  boat-shaped  raft  on  which  the  natives  of 
the  Coromandel  coast,  for  fishing,  &a, cross  the 
surf  that  continuously  washes  those  shores.  It 
is  composed  of  three  logs  of  wood  pointed  in 
front,  made  still  more  prow  form  by  wedge- 
like sharpened  timber  and  widening  to  the 
stern.  The  catamaran  rides  lightly  on  the 
a^a  and  rises  to  an  ordinary  surf,  but  is  over- 
whelmed and  tossed  and  rolled  about  by  a 
great  breaker,  and  the  natives  usually  dive 
away  to  avoid  the  advancing  angry  mass  of 
water.     Sec  Boat. 

CATAN.     Malay.     Cancer.    Crab. 

CATAPA.  Almond  of  Terminalia  catappa. 
;?CH.   Phr*  199. 
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CATARACTS  in  Ikdia.    Where  tiie  river 
Shirhawti    fails    into   the    Gulf  of  Ai&bii, 
it  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
in  the  rainy  season  some  thirty  feet  in  dep^ 
This  immense  body  of  water  rushes  downt 
rocky  slope  for  300  feet,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  it 
the  bottom  of  which  it  makes  a  perpendiculir 
plunge  of  850  feet  into  a  black  and  dismal 
abyss,    with    noise  like  the  loudest  thunder. 
The  whole  descent  is  therefore  1,150  feet,  or 
several  times  that  of  Niagara ;  but  the  vo- 
lume of  water  in  the  latter  is  somewhat  larger 
than  in  the  former.     The  principal  cataneti 
or  waterfalls  in  India,  are  near  Simorree,iD 
Rohilcund ;  at  Gokak,  on  the  Gutparba ;  on 
the  Qairsuppa,  where  from  top  of  fall  to  surfeoe 
of  basin  is  888  feet,  and  the  depth  of  basin  is 
300  feet— 1,188  feet,  and  fntm  300to6(K) 
feet  across  during  the  rains.   Tena  in  Mababt- 
leshwar,  600  feet  ;  Cauvery,  370  and  460  feet 
Cataracts  of  Suboonreka,  Chote  Nagpore,  lod 
Hurroree  Ghaut— the   falls,  15,  20,  and  400 
respectively  ;  about   500   feet  across  crcst- 
Curiosities  of  Science,  Dr.  Buisfs  Cdialope, 

CAT  A  SUA.    Male  alum. 

CATCH.  Port.  Catechu. 

GATE ARAJ  AHEERA  KI BHAJI.  Dul 
Amarantus  spinosus. 

CATECHU,  Eng. 


Shia-dza 

BUEM. 

Kuth                    Gpl 

Sha-Si 

i» 

Catch                      ,1 

Cutt 

Can. 

Katha                    fii5!L 

Catechu 

Knq. 

Khair                      ., 

Terra- japonica 

If 

(Tatecu,                 It. 

CutcU 

t« 

Kachu  (of  Acacia)  Milit. 

C&chou 

Fa. 

Gambia  (of  Uucaria)  ^ 

Ratchu 

Gbb. 

Catch                     PoR 

Cauth 

Qua. 

Kasfa  katti           Ta. 

Several  astringent  extracts  are  now  koon 
to  be  prepared  from  the  wood,  bark,  and  fnni 
of  various  plants,  and  which  are  knovn  « 
catechu,  form  articles  of  commerce,  and  »t 
employed  in  tanning.  Tliat  called  £ii  * 
Kutehhy  the  natives  of  the  East,  and  Cutch,ii^ 
Terra  tfaponica  in  commerce,  is  properly  ■ 
extract  prepared  from  the  wood  of  the  Ac«ii 
catechu  ;  but  the  term  is  now  applied  akoti 
other  extracts  similar  in  appearance  and 
perties.  The  mode  of  preparing  catechu, 
cutting  into  chips  the  inner  brown  col 
wood  of  the  Acacia  catechu,  and  inakii^ 
decoction  which  is  afterwards  evaporated  to 
proper  consistence,  was  first  accurately  d 
ed  by  Mr.  Kerr,  as  practised  in  Belur;j 
is  the  same  on  the  confines  of  Nepal,  and  * 
North- West  India,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  m 
also  in  Bnrmah,  from  the  same  tree.  M 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  extii4 
from  the  Uncaria  gambler  is  also  law* 
in  the  market  as  kutch,  as  also  is  the  ezta^ 
from  the  nuts  of  the  Areca  catecho.  "  A* 
KuH  manufacturers,  from  the  Acacia  cate* 
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cbu,  move  to  differeut  parts  of  the  country 
in  different  seasons,  erect  temporary  hats  in 
the  jungles,  and  selecting  trees  fit  for  their 
purpose,  cut  the  inner  wood  into  small   chips. 
These  they  put  into  small  earthen  pots,  which 
are  arrayed  in  a  double  row  along  a  fire-place 
built  of  mud  ;  water  is  then  poured  in    until 
the  whole  are  covered.   After  a  considerable 
portion  has  boiled  awayi  the  clear  liquor  is 
strained  into  one  of  the  neighbouring  pots, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  material  is  put  into  the 
first,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the   ex- 
tract in  the  general  receiver  is    of  sufficient 
consistence  to  be  poured    into    clay   moulds, 
which  in  the  Kheree  Pass  and  Doer,  where  he 
Lad  seen  the  process,  are  generally  of  a  qua- 
drangular form.    This  catechu  is  usually  cf  a 
blood- red  colour,  and  is  considered  there  to  be 
of  the  best  quality.     By  the  manufacturers  it 
is  conveyed  to  Saharunpore  and  Moradabad, 
"whence  it  follows    the    course    of  commerce 
down  the  Ganges,  and  meets  that  from  Nepal, 
so  that  both  may  be  exported  from  Calcutta. 
Catechu  has  long  been  employed  in  India  for 
tanning  skins;    its    tanning   properties    are 
stated  to  be  so  great,  that  skins  are  tanned  by 
it  in  five  days.    It  has  also  been  used  in  India 
to  give  a  brown   dye  to  cotton  ;  and  catechu 
has  lately  been  very  extensively  employed  in 
the  calico-printing  works  of  England     The 
salts  of  copper  with  sal-ammoniac,  cause  cate- 
chu to  yield  a  bronze  color,  which  is  very  perma- 
nent.    The  proto-muriate    of    tin  produces 
with  it  a  yellowish  brown.    A    fine    deep 
bronze  hue  is  also  produced  from  catechu  by 
the  perchloride  of  tin,  with  an  addition  of  i^i- 
trate  of  copper.    Acetate  of  alumina  gives  a 
browU)  and  nitrate  of    iron  a  dark-brown. 
For  dyeing  a  golden  coffee-brown,  catechu  has 
entirely  superseded  madder,  one  pound  of  it 
being  equivalent  to  six  pounds  of  that  root. 

The  catechu  prepared  from  the  nuts  of  the 
Areca  catechu  is  wholly  used  as  a  masticatory. 
The  nut8,however,  yield  two  astringent  prepara- 
tions, both  of  which  are  known  as  catechu,  and 
both  of  a  very  inferior  quality.     The  prepara- 
tions are  respectively  called,  in  Tamil,  Katha 
Kambu  and  Kash  Katti,  in  Telugu  Kansi, 
and  in  the  Dekhan  Ehrab  Eatha  and  Acha 
Katha.   The  former,  Eatha  Eambu,  is  chewed 
with  the  betel  leaf,  the  latter,  Eashi  Eathi 
is  used  medicinally.     For  preparing  this  sub- 
stance, the  nuts  are  taken  as  they  come  from 
the  tree,  and  boiled  for  some  hours  in  an  iron 
vessel.     They  are  then  taken  out,  and  the 
remaining  water  is  inspissated  by  continual 
boiling.     This  process  furnishes  Eassu,  or  the 
moat  astringent  terra  japonica,  which  is  black 
and  mixed  with  paddy  husks  and  other  im- 
purities.   After  the  nuts  are  dried,  they  are 
put  into  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  and  boiled  | 
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again  ;  and  this  water  being  inspissated,  like 
the  former,  yields  the  bast  or  dearest  kind  of 
catechu.  See  Acacia  Catechu.  Areca  cater- 
chu  :  Betel-nut.  Gambler.  Uncaria  gambler. 
— Royle, 

CATECHINK     See  Catechu. 

CATECHUIC  ACID.    See  Catechu, 

OATECU.     It.     Cateohil. 

CATERPILLARS.  Some  Ceylon  cater- 
pillars sting.  A  greenish  one,  that  occupies 
the  Thespesia  populnea  (Suriya,  Singh)  at  a 
certain  stage  in  its  growth  descends  by  a 
silken  thread,  and  hurries  away.  The  moth 
of  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  Bombyx,  near 
Cnethocampa,  Stephens,  Another,  short,  broad 
and  pale,  green  with  fieshy  spines  that  feeds 
on  the  Carissa  jasminifiora,  and  stings  with 
fury,  is  of  the  moth  Necera  lepida,  Cramer, 
(the  Limacodes  graciosa.  West)  The  larvae  of 
the  genus  Adolia  are  hairy  and  sting  with 
virulence.     Tennantf  Ceylon.    See  Larva. 

OATQAMURGUM  NITOORU.  Tel.  Dra- 
gon's Blood. 

CATGUT.    Eno. 

Rhoda,  Guz;     Hind. 

This,  of  various  qualities,  is  in  general 
use  in  India,  for  bow-strings,  the  strings 
of  musical  instruments.  A  kind  of  rope 
somewhat  resembling  catgut  is  made  by  the 
chucklers  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  it  an- 
swers tolerably  for  lathe  bauds,  drill  bow- 
strings, (&c.,  and  cat-gut  is  imported  from 
Herat  into  the  Punjab. 

CATHAEDULIS.     Forskal 
Kliat  Arab.    |  AbyBsiDian  Tea        Eng. 

One  of  the  Celaatracese,  grows  in  Arabia, 
where  its  leaves  are  eaten  green,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  give  such  increased  wakefulness, 
that  a  man  could  watch  all  night.  The  Arabs 
carry  a  twig  about  with  them  as  an  antidote 
against  plague  infections.  Play  fair  says  it  is 
much  used  by  the  inhabitants,  furnishing  a 
drug  which  forms  a  pleasurable  excitant.  The 
leaves  and  tender  shoots,  when  chewed,  are 
said  to  produce  hilarity  of  spirits  and  an 
agreeable  state  of  wakefulness. — Play/air's 
Aden,      I/ogg, 

CATHARTOCARPUS.      A    genus     of 
plants    of   the    natural  order    Fabaceo},  of 
which  Yoigt  names,  as  Indian  species,  0.   fis- 
tula, Javanicus,  nodosu8,rhombifolius. 
CATHARTOCARPUS PiSTtf LA.  Pees. 
Cassia  fistula,  Linn. 
The  tree  and  its  product. 

Gnoo  Gyee  Bvrm< 

Kakae  Can. 

Coonaree 

Amultas 

Bhawa 

Pykassie 

Pudding  pipe  tree  Exra. 

Purging  Cassia  „ 

Caaae  fifltulense     Fa. 


Ar. 


Bokbur. 

Eyyar-cfaember  ? 

Banner  lati-gach'h  Bbno. 

Sondali 

Sonalu 

Soodali 

GDoo-shwoay'Ugu 

bin.  BuliM. 

Qnoo  Shooway  „ 
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DuK.  Hind. 
If 

DUT. 


CATHAKTOCARPUS  ROXBURGHIl. 


Pnrgir  caaaie 

Gbr. 

Gurmalla 

Guz, 

Qarmalla. 

HiKD. 

lit  product, 

Polpa  di  cassia 

It. 

Dranguli 

Jav. 

Tung-gull 

f> 

Cassia  pulpa 

Lat. 

Bawa 

^Maub. 

Baya 

t» 

Gurmala 

It 

Maleal. 


»> 


Ghnn^ 
Mentua 

Khyar-i-  Chembir  Pbrs. 
Cassia  purgante  Port. 
Suvarnamu  Saks. 

Suvamuka  ,, 

Ahilla  Singh. 

Konnd  maram        Tam. 
Sarakonu^  maram    „ 
Suvamam  Tel. 

R^yla  ,, 

Soonaree  Uria. 

A  tree  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  bigh,  met 
with  all  oyer  Soathem  Asia,  with  a  girth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  first 
branch  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  It  is  uncommonly 
beautiful  when  in  flower  :  few  trees  surpassing 
it  in  the  elegance  of  its  numerous,  long,  pen- 
dulous racemes  of  large  bright  yellow  flowers, 
intermixed  with  the  young  lively  green  foliage. 
It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  labur- 
num. It  varies  in  size  in  different  localities  ; 
inCombatore,being  too  small  for  useful  timber, 
but  in  Malabar  it  attains  sufficient  size  to  be 
adapted  for  the  spars  of  native  vessels.  The 
wood  weighs  lbs.  66  to  the  cubit  foot,  is  close 
grained  and  of  moderate  strength ;  in  Coimba- 
tore  used  for  tom-toms.  In  Qaujam  and  Gum • 
8ur,  where  it  is  tolerably  common,  it  is  made 
into  plough-shares  and  rice- pounders.  It  is 
common  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Pegu, 
where  it  is  used  for  bows,  axles  of  carts,  &c. 
It  has  long  cylindrical  pods,  from  9  inches 
to  2  feet  in  length,  internally  divided  into 
partitions,  each  with  a  flat  seed,  surrounded 
by  a  soft  pulp.  Two  pounds  weight  of  the 
fruit  yield  eight  ounces  of  the  concrete  pulp  : 
which  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Its  bark 
is  used  in  tanning.  The  bark  of  the  root  is 
a  strong  purge.— i>r«.  Wight,  Gibson^  Irvine^ 
and  Brandts,  Mr,  Rohde,  Jioxb.,  383. 
CATHARTOCARPUSJAVANICUS,  Pers. 
Cassia  Javanica.  |  Horse  cassia,  Eno. 

A  native  of  Java  and  the  Moluccas,  with 
legumes  above  two  feet  in  length,  containing  a 
black  cathartic  pulp  used,  in  India,  as  a  horse 
medicine. — Eng,  Cyc, 

CATHAETOCARPUS  NODOSUS. 

Cassia  nodosa. 
Gnu-thet-ni  Burm.  |  Knotted  cassia.  Eno. 

Remarkable  for  its  large  pink  coloured 
flowers.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Bengal, 
and  is  found  in  the  Tavoy  forests. — Dr, 
Mason,  Voigt. 

CATHARTOCCRPUS  ROXBURGHIl  2). C 
Cathartocarpus  marginatus,  G.  Bon. 

Cassia  marginata,  Hoxb.  (not  WiUd.) 
Roxburgh's  cassia.  Eko. 
A  highly  ornamental  tree,  in  form  much 
resembling  the  weeping  ash.  It  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  south  of  India,  fre- 
quent in  the  jungle  between  Trichinopoly 
and  Dindigol,  and  to  be  found    in  Indian 
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gardeps.  The  wood  is  hard  and  ]undsom^ 
ly  marked,  and  may  hereafter  prove  a  vilo- 
able  addition  to  the  timbers  of  India.— 
Roxb.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338. 

CATHAY,  a  name  of  western  Chioa. 
''Cathay  and  Tartary  tremble  at  the  glance  of 
thy  vivid  eyes — China  and  India  must  pay 
tribute  to  thy  curled  locks." 

CATHCART,  Mr,  a  Bengal  'Civil  Sar- 
vant,  who  made  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Darjeeling  plants. 

CATHI,  the  Katheri  of  Diodoras  Siculos, 
the  present  Khetri  tribe.  The  Cathi,  orCatti 
tribe,  are  supposed  to  be  the  nation  which  so 
manfully  opposed  Alexander.  It  was  then 
located  about  Mooltan,  at  this  period  occupied 
by  the  Langa  race.  A  portion  of  them  gave 
their  name  to  Cattiawar,  in  the  Sanrasfatra 
peninsula.  The  Catti  claim  descent,  from  tiie 
Balla,  an  additional  proof  of  northern  origin, 
and  strengthening  their  right  to  the  epithet  oi 
the  bards,  "  Lords  of  Mooltan  and  Tatta.** 
—ToiTs  Rajasthan,  VoL  II.,  p.  246.  See  Katbl 
Afghan.     Kabul,  p.  434.  Ehetri. 

CATHERINE  ISLANDS,  in  the  Gillole 
passage,  in  lat.  O'^^  39'  N.,  long.  129*  1 1'  E. 
— Horiburgh, 

CATHERL  See  Cathi,  Kathi ;  Katti 

CATJANG.  HiNO.,  alsoJKola  lobia,  Hhtd. 
Dolichos  lablab.  Lam,  liablab  vulgaris,  Sm, 

CATMANDOO.  The  valley  of  Nepal  is 
nearly  of  an  oval  shape  ;  length,  N.  to  8.,  1% 
m. ;  E.  to  W.,  about  10  m.  It  is  bounded  oa 
the  N.  and  8.  by  stupendous  mountains.  To 
the  E,  and  W.  by  others  less  lofty,-  the  western 
end  defined  principally  by  a  low  steep  ridge, 
called  Naga  Arjoon,  which  passes  close  bduoi 
Snmbhoo  Natb,  and  la  backed  by  a  mom 
considerable  one  named  Dhoahouk.  To  the 
eastward,  the  most  remarkable  hills  are  thosi 
of  Ranicbouk  and  Mahabut,  but  they  do 
reach  the  elevation  of  Phalcbouk  (the  hi 
on  the  south),  or  of  Sheopoori,  which  is 
far  the  highest  mountain.  The  bottom 
the  valley  is  uneven,  intersected  by  d 
ravines,  aud  dotted  throughout  with  11 
hills. — Son.  Com.  Report.  See  Katmandoal 
Nepal. 

C ATODON  AUSTALIS,  a  sperm  whale 
the  ocean  near  Australia.    It  is  about  35  fciti 
long. 

CATRAME.    It.    Tar. 

CATRY.  See  Khetri. 

CAT'S  EYE. 

Lat. 


ZmilacM, 
Zmilampis, 
Mata-kuchliig,    UjHAt* 


Chushm-i-maidab,   Gci. 
[Hind.  Pxaa. 
Bel  ocehio,  It. 

B«li  oculns,  Lat. 

Cat's  eye,  is  chiefly  found  in    Geylon, 
specimens  are  also  obtained  from  Qoiloa 
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Faihn    Old  Hiqh  Germ. 
Grai  Qoru  Hind. 

Para  Sasyb. 


Coohin,aQd  in  the  neigbboarhood  of  Madras. 
Cat's  eye  is  much  valued  in  India.  It  is  a 
transparent  quarts  full  of  minute  fibres  of 
asbestos  and  is  cut  in  a  higbly  eonvez  form.  It 
is  of  a  yellow  hue,  slightly  tinged  with 
green.  The  oafs  eye  is  often  set  in  rings,  and 
is  brought  to  Tenasaerim  from  Burmah. 
GomBtock  says  :  "  It  is  in  great  request  as  a 
gem,  and  bears  a  high  price  :"  but  those  seen  in 
ifaulmain  market  are  not  much  valued.  A 
small  one  may  be  purchased  for  two  rupees, 
and  one  of  ordinary  size  for  five ;  while  ten 
mpees  is  the  highest  price  given  for  the  best. 
— Haton, 

CAT-SKINS,  are  used  chiefly  dyed,  and 
sold  as  false  sable.  The  fur  of  the  wild  cat  is 
more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  domestic  cat 
— Faulkner, 

CATSJOE-NOOTEN.  Dot.  Cashew  Nuts- 
CATTAPPA.  Malay.  Terminalia  oatappa. 
CATTLE. 

n»u  Obebk. 

Peca  Italian. 

Fuha  Germ. 

The  cattle  of  India  have  been  noticed  under 
draught  cattle  ;  in  India  they  are  chiefly  bul- 
locks, and  they  are  driven  from  the  horns  or 
by  means  of  the  reins  led  through  the  nose 
cartilage.  lago  says  in  Othello,  ''He  will  as 
tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose  as  asses  are,"  in- 
dicating that  in  Shakspear's  time  a  similar 
mode  prevailed  of  driving  asses.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century,  a  severe  cattle  plague 
carried  off  vast  quautities  of  cattle  in  Ei^rope, 
and  shortly  after  a  similar  plague  iu  India 
carried  off  great  numbers.  The  characteristic 
symptoms  were  drooping,  cold  ears,  hair  stand- 
ing on  end,  frequent  weak  pulse,  running  at 
the  eyes  and  nose,  scanty  high  coloured  urine 
and  purging,  terminating  in  a  bloody  flux. 
Aa  the  disease  advanced,  the  body  became 
covered  with  pustules,  the  disease  generally 
proving  &tal  in  a  few  days  ;  but  when  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  were 
animal  died  in  a  few  hours  with  the  symptoms 
of  apoplexy. 

CATTOO-SIRAGUM.  Tam.  Caturus  spe- 
ciflorus. 

CATTRA-BANCHA.  Sans.  Aristolochia 
bracteata. 

CATTU  CASTURI,    Mal.  Musk  okro. 

CATTF,  or  Kati,  Malay,  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  China,  a  weight,  equal  to  lb. 
1}  or  16  Tale  ;  one  hundred  Catty  are  equal 
lo  one  pikal. — Wil$, 

CATU  KAMRIGA  RAKTA.  Sans.  Dra- 
gon's blood. 

CAUBULy  A  town  in  Afghanistan  in  long. 
W  12'  E.,  &.  lat,  34^  T  N.    See  Kabul. 

CAUCASIAN  IBEX.    See  Capre». 
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CAUCASUS, thenumerous ranges  of  Cauca« 
sus  take  their  rise  from  one  immense  body 
of  mountains,  which  stretches  diagonally  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  This 
parent  stem  rises  boldly  to  the  westward,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Turkish  port  of 
Anapa,  then  takes  a  sweep  nearly  in  the  form 
of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  and  runs 
along  as  far  as  the  confines  of  ancient  Colchis, 
now  called  Immeretia.  Thence  it  suddenly 
stretches  in  a  line  almost  directly  east,  for 
upwards  of  300  worsts  ;  then  it  shoots  off  to 
the  south-east,  taking  the  shape  of  the  wes- 
tern shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  terminating 
amidst  the  sublime  ruins  of  the  Quebre  altars 
at  Badku.  This  principal  range  boasts  the 
gigantic  Elburz  and  Kasibeck,  towering  over 
the  loftiest  summits  of  its  other  mountains. 
The  heads  of  these  two  celebrated  mountains 
are  almost  always  obscured  with  olouds ;  and 
when  they  are  partially  discerned  by  the 
exhalation,  or  rolling  away  of  their  fleecy 
covering,  winter  or  summer,  still  we  see  an 
eternal  snow  upon  their  peaks.  The  second 
branch  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Mossian  Hills,  and  was  the  Mooschici  montes 
of  Ptolemy.  It  stretches  along,  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  Turkish  fort  called  Battouml, 
in  a  nearly  parallel  direction  with  the  first 
range,  though  at  a  great  distance,  till  it  rea- 
ches the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  and  is  lost  iu 
the  plains  of  Mogan.  This  branch  is  again 
connected  with  the  primary  chain,  by  a  series 
of  mutual  ramifications,  forming  rich  valleys  ; 
and  spreading  out  into  the  fertile  plains  of 
Akhiska,  Immeretia,  Kartelania,  and  Georgia^ 
reaching  down  to  Shirvan.  And,  running  on- 
ward to  the  third,  whose  wild  steeps  embank 
the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  it  thus  connects 
the  whole.  This  third  range,  known  to  Ptole- 
my by  the  name  of  the  Mons  Paryardes,  in 
some  respects  vaster,  and,  perhaps,  more 
interesting  than  the  other  two,  takes  a  direc- 
ff  cted  the  ^^^^  along  with  the  Euphrates  to  the  sonth 
\a  avmntAma    ^^^t,    foHuing  a  third  parallel  chain  of  the 

Caucasus,  till  it  terminates  that  answering 
line  in  Armenia :  and  that  at  the  point  where 
the  stupendous  Ararat  towers  above  every 
other  mountain.  Thence  the  chain  makes  an 
abrupt  angle ;  and,  diverging  suddenly  due 
south,  shoots  out  into  all  Uiose  various  bran- 
ches  which  spread  .themselves  over  Persia 
and  Aaitk  Minor. 

That  great  Paropaisan  range  of  mountains 
which  separates  the  provinces  Axerbijan  and 
Irak  from  those  of  Mazunderan  and  Gheelan, 
is  known  in  some  parts  by  the  appellation  of 
Koh-i-Caucasan,  but  more  generally  by  that 
of  Elburz  ;  and  is  connected  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  and  consequently  with  the 
great  chain  of  Caucasus.  Preserving  an  east* 
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erly  course,  it  is  continued  through  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Khoraaan,  sending  various 
ramifications  to  the  southward,  till,  passing 
north  of  Mushed,  and  branching  out  into  the 
highlands  of  Hazarah  and  Balai  Moorghab, 
it  extends  to  the  southward  of  Balkh,  into 
the  remote  province  of  Budukshan,  and  is 
lost  in  that  great  mountainous  tract  north  of 
Caubul,  which  is  continuous  with  the  ranges 
of  Hindoo  Coosh  and  Himalaya,  and  in  which 
the  largest  rivers  of  Asia  take  their  rise.  The 
Amazon  country  of  the  ancients  is  generally 
referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus. 
Herodotus  (I,  c.  203  and  IV.  100- 11 7)  speaks 
of  them.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Maha 
Bbarata,  in  the  story  of  the  Aswa-medha  and 
Klaproth  (Trav.  Cauc.  and  Qeorge  xxx)  sum- 
marises the  existing  information.  Wh,  Hist 
ofLy  p.  419.  Porter's  Travds.  Vol  I.,  152. 
See  Beor-us-Somal ;  Soma],  India,  p.  310, 
317.  Inscriptions,  Kaffir,  Kasyapa,  Kazazil- 
bash,  Eoh  ;  Persia ;  Sati ;  Semitic  Race. 

CAUCHOONDA.  Hind.  Tricosanthes- 
anguina,  the  snake  gourd. 

CAUCHORI  VAYR.  Tam.  Tragia  in- 
volucrata. 

GAUERI-KAI.  Malkal.  Cucumis  sa- 
tivus. 

CAULIFLOWER.  Brassica  oleracea.  var. 
An  excellent  vegetable,  but  does  not  flower 
in  Madras.  In  the  Deccan,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  the  latter  end  of  August.  Removing 
the  plants,  occasionally,  prevents  their  quick 
growth.  In  England  the  market  gardeners 
seldom  water  cauliflowers,  and  once  in  four 
days  is  amply  sufficient  in  the  Deccan ;  no 
injury  will  accrue  even  if  watered  less  fre- 
quently. In  India,  white  brocoli  is  often 
taken  for  the  cauliflower.  Brocoli,  both  red 
and  white,  should  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  cauliflower. — RiddeU, 

CAULY  NUDEE,  a  river  of  the  plain  of 
Dharwar,  lat.  15o  33',  Ion.  74o  47  South  61  m; 
west  30  m.  into  Indian  Ocean.  Length,  91 
m.  Navigated  by  the  largest  patimars  for  20 
xxu  from  MuUapoor  to  Shedashegur,  rendered 
easy  by  uniformity  of  channel-  The  words 
mean  black  stream,  spelled  variouly,  "Cali," 
'*  KalL*'  There  are  many  *^  black  rivers"  in 
India. 

CAUMA  COOSHTEEA.  See  Rush  or  Cush. 

OAUMARA,  SeeSacti. 

CAUMDAIH  CAUMOJEE.  See  Kush  or 
Cush. 

CAUR  NOOCHIE.  Tam.  Justicia  gan- 
damssa. 

CAUTH,  OK  KDTH,  oe  CUTCH.  Guz. 
Hind.    Catechu. 

CAUTLEY,  Sir  Proby  Thos,,  k.  c  b., 
entered  the  Bengal  ArtiUeiy  in  1819.    He 
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was  employed  in  the  ,  field  during  the  yean 
1820  and  1821,  in  the  reduction  of  muneroo 
forts  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude.    In  1825  aai 
1826  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpoie, 
He  was   subsequently  employed  as  a  dTil 
engineer  on  the   eastern  Jumna  Canal  in  the 
North-west  Provinces  of  India,  and  wa<3  tbe 
projector  and  the  executor  of  the  great  Gasga 
Canal  Works,   which  were  opened  in  Apiil 
1854.     Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley  carried  cm  ex- 
tensive researches  in   conjunction  with  Dr. 
Falconer,  in  the  fossil  remains  in  the  Semlik 
hills.  He  presented  to  the  British  Moaoi 
an  extensive   collection  of   fossil  mammilia 
from  the  Punjaub,   duplicates  of  which  in 
in   the  Museum  at  the  East  India  Hoqxl 
He  wrote  on  a   submerged   city,  twenty  feei 
under  groundi  near  Behut,  in  the  Doab.  BL 
As.  Tr.  1834.     On  fossil  quadrumina.  Ibid. 
Use  of  wells,  <&c.  in   foundations,  as  praclased 
in  the  Northern    Doab.     Structure  of  thi 
Sevallick  hills.    Notice  of   a  fossil  monbj 
from  the    Sdvallick  hills.     Coal  and  ii^ 
in  the  Himalayas.  Description  of  Sivatheiiai 
giganticum,    fossil  crocodile,  Sevallick  liilis, 
fossil    ghurial,    fossil   hippopotamus,  fo«il 
camel,  fossil  tiger,  fossil  bear,  Cold  washisgi 
in  the  Qoomti  river,  in  the  Sevallick  hil^ 
between  the  Jumua  and    Sutlej  riven.  Ob 
a  new  species  of  snake.     Mastodonta  d«tf 
troites.    Mastodons    of    Sevallicks.    Mui* 
f acture  of  tar  in  the  Sevallick  hills.  PanchnUd 
or  corn  mil!.   Fossil  giraffe.  Dam  sluices.  Be- 
marks  on  the  fortress  of  Aligurh.    Canmaa 
bridge. — Gleanings  of  Soc.  Beng,  As.  S.  h 
1834.     Parlbt/s  Military   depository  I^ 
Geol  Soc.  Tr.  1840. 

C  AUTOVANGA,  a  dark  coloured,  and  n^ 
strong  wood  of  Palghat,  used  for  wheelmigkt^ 
work — CoL  Frith, 

CAU VERY,  a  river  of  the  pcDinsuli  i 
India,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Ooa$ 
50  miles  from  Mangalore,  in  L.  1 2^  25'  N^ 
and  L.  Iff"  35'  E.,  and  after  an  easterly  otHiif 
of  472  miles,  it  disembogues  into  the  Bi;^ 
Bengal.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  Mig** 
murchy,  40  miles ;  Bhovani,  1 20  uiiles ;  No}4 
95  miles ;  the  Hennavutty ;  Leech man-TetfH 
Cubbany  ;  Shimska ;  Aikavati ;  Ambra^ 
and  about  36,000  square  miles  are 
The  towns  of  Seringapatam,  Trichinoj 
Tanjore,  and  Tranquebar  are  on  its  baiM 
it  passes  through  Mysore  to  the  coaat 
Trichinopoly,  it  forms  the  island  of  Serio^ 
and  a  mound  at  Coiladdy  prevents  the  rej 
tion  of  the  Cauvery  and  Coleroon, 
the  stream  is  led  into  numerous  large  ii 
ing  channels  that  are  conducted  all  thnffl^: 
Tanjore.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  VetJ 
the  Vellar  and  Arselar,  all  of  which  enter  * 
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Bay  of  Bengal.  Navigable  for  craft  throngh 
the  low  country  dnring  the  inundation. 
The  Gtmgan  Zooka  fall,  370  feet,  Burr  Zooka, 
460  feet,  occur  in  its  course. 

CaUVEKYPAUCK,  a  place  midway  be- 
tween Conjeveram  and  Arcot  Clive  gained 
a  battle  here  in  February  1 752,  and  the  place 
surrendered  to  hiin. 

CAVE.  Ekg. 
Koo,  BuRU.  I  Ghar,  Arab.  Pxbs. 

CAVA  or  Eava,  also  called  Aya  Pepper, 
is  from  the  Macropiper  metbysticum  of  the 
Pacific.  Its  root  produces  a  stimulating 
L'qnor. 

CAVATUM  PILLOO.  Tam.  Syn  of  An- 
dropogoM  citratum. 

CAVE  TEMPLES,  and  monasteries  in 
India,  are  very  numerous.  They  consist  of 
stupendous  excavations  and  monolithic  struc- 
tures made  many  centuries  ago  for  religious 
and  monastic  purposes.  These  remains  are 
foand  more  especially  in  Western  India  and 
the  Nizam's  dominions,  but  some  are  near 
Prome  in  Bnrmah  ;  there  are  a  few  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  ;  a  number  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  ;  several  in  the  Hyderabad  domi- 
nions ;  many  in  Bengal,  others  in  Behar,  in 
Malwa,  in  the  Talley  of  the  Indus,  among  the 
wild  mountains  of  Beloochistan  and  Affgha- 
oiskan  and  Bamean.  There  are  carved  hills  and 
a  long  series  of  cave- temples,  full  of  elaborate 
sculptures  representing  half-human,  half-bes- 
tial shapes,  and  lordly  forms  of  races  which 
have  now  passed  away  from  earth.  In  Wes- 
tern India  alone,  including  the  Nizam's  domi- 
nions, there  are  at  least  thirty  series  of  cave- 
temples  which  faavebeeu  examined  by  Europe- 
ans, besides  a  number  of  others  which,  on 
native  information,  are  reported  to  exist. 
The  excavations  in  the  A  junta  ravine  are 
very  remarkable,  and  are  the  most  important 
of  the  Buddhist  caves.  The  excavations  of 
^janta  are  entirely  Buddhistic,  and  do  not 
lerve  to  illnstrate  the  Jain  and  Brahmiuical 
)ave-temples.  The  Eylas  at  Ellora  is  a  wonder- 
fnl  work  of  art — is  one  piece  of  rock —  in 
fact,  a  small  bill,  cut  into  a  temple.  The 
saves  of  Elephanta  overlook  the  harbour  of 
Bombay  ;  those  of  Karli  are  dose  to  the 
itgh  road  from  Bombay  to  Poena.  The  most 
plendid  cave  temple  in  India  which  could  be 
elected  for  reproduction  by  art  is  the  principal 
Kcavation  at  Xarli,  and  it  is  also  interesting 
•  the  oldest  Indian  work  of  the  kind  known  to 
zist  The  caves  of  Eonnery  are  in  the  island 
t  Salsette,  and  the  mdnastic  system  of  the 
Niddhists  has  its  finest  illustration  in  the 
eriea  of  dormitories,  chapels,  halls,  and 
Bmples  at  Keonery,  which  tho  strange  life  of 
be  Buddhistic  system  created,  and  which  was 
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at  once  its  highest  glory  and  the  cause  of  its 
decay. 

The  Ajunta  caves  are  on  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  in  a  narrow  ravine  in  Eandeish,  and 
were  described  by  Dr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Fergus* 
son  alon^  with  those  of  Bajah  and  Beera 
in  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1842,  vol.  i.,  438.  Account 
of  Baugh  in  Malwa,  by  Captain  Dangerfield, 
in  Bom.  Lit.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  194.  Hamilton's 
Account  of  Eeueri,  in  Description  of  Hindos- 
tan,  vol.  ii.,  171.  Mr.  Erskine  wrote  on  the 
Temples  of  Western  India  in  Bom.  Lit.  Trans, 
vol.  ii.  Dr.  Bird's  Account  of  Cave  Temples, 
vol.  i.,  plates.  Bombay  1848.  Dr.  Ste- 
venson wrote  on  Elephanta  in  Bom.  As. 
Traup.  1862. 

In  the  caves  at  Karli  near  Poona^  are  nu- 
merous inscriptions  in  the  Pali  language,, of 
date  B.C.  543,  {Dr.  Wilson,)  but  if  the  Sa- 
livahana  era  be  intended,  then  the  date  A.D. 
]76  {Dr,  Stevenson^)  the  character  used  in 
those  inscriptions  is  slightly  modified  Lat  The 
religion,  or  divinities  or  sages  mentioned 
are  buddhist,  the  invocation  is  to  the  Triad ; 
no  doubt  meaning  Buddha,  Dhurma,  Sanga. 
Of  the  kings  or  princes  mentioned.  Dr. Wilson 
says,  Yijara ;  Dr.  Stevenson^  Arodhana,  lord 
of  India,  Garga,  ruler  of  the  Shaka.  Drs. 
Wilson  and  Stevenson  are  not  quite  agreed 
about  the  reading.  Of  the  numerous  Buddhist 
inscriptions  in  the  cave  temple  at  Earli, 
Garga,  the  "ruler  of  the  Shaka"  (Sakya, 
Buddha's  tribe),  is  mentioned.  Dr.  Steven- 
son mistakes  the  language  for  Sanskrit,  which 
Mr.  Prinsep,  from  copies  sent  by  Col.  Sykes, 
proved  to  be  Pali.  The  excavation  of  the 
temples,  and  gifts  by  individuals  in  aid,  are 
mentioned.     Vol  iii.,  p,  499. 

The  cave  temples  in  the  southern  part  of 
India  are  classed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  into 

(a)  The  Yehara  or  monastery  caves,  which 
consist  of  (1)  natural  caverns  or  caves 
slightly  improved  by  art  These  aie  the 
most  ancient,  and  are  found  appropriated  to 
religious  purposes  in  Behar  and  Cuttack. 
Next  (2)  a  verandah  opening  behind  into 
cells  for  the  abode  of  priests,  as  inCuttack  and 
in  the  oldest  Yehara  caves.  Ajunta  (the  third) 
has  an  enlarged  hall  supported  on  pillars.  The 
most  splendid  of  these  oaves  are  those  of 
Ajunta,  though  the  Dherwarra  at  Ellora  is 
also  fine,  and  there  are  some  good  specimens 
at  Salsette  and  Junir. 

(6)  Buddhist  Chetya  caves  form  the  second 
class.  These  are  the  temples  or  churches 
of  the  series,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
is  attached  to  every  set  of  caves  in  Western 
India,  though  none  exist  on  the  eastern 
side.  Unlike  the  Yehara,  all  these  caves 
have  the  same  plan  and  arrangement.  The 
Karli  cave  is  the  most  perfect  in  India^ 
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All  tliese  consist  of  an  external  porch  or 
music  gallery,  an  internal  gallery  over  the 
entrance,  a  central  aisle  which  may  be  called 
a  nave,  roofed  by  a  plain  waggon  vaalt,  and 
a  semi-dome  terminating  the  nave,  under 
the  centre  of  which  always  stands  a  Dahgopa 
or  Chaitya.  In  the  oldest  temples,  the  Dahgopa 
consists  of  a  plain  central  drum,  surmounted 
by  a  hemispherical  dome  crowned  by  a  Tee, 
-which  supported  the  umbrella  of  State  of 
wood  or  stone.  These  two  classes  comprehend 
all  the  Buddhist  caves  in  India. 

(c)  The  third  class  consists  of  Brahminical 
caves  properly  so  called.  The  finest  specimens 
are  at  Ellora  and  Elephants,  though  some  good 
ones  exist  also  on  the  island  of  ISalsette,  and 
at  Mahabalipur.  In  form  many  of  them  are 
copies  of  and  a  good  deal  resemble  the  bud- 
dhist  vihara.  But  they  have  not  been  ap- 
propriated from  the  buddhists,  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  pillars  and  position  of  the 
sanctuary  are  different.  They  are  never  sur- 
rounded by  cells  as  all  Yeharas  are,  and  their 
walls  are  invariably  covered  or  meant  to  be 
covered  with  sculpture,  wbile  the  Yeharas  are 
almost  as  invariably  decorated  by  painting, 
except  the  sanctuary.  The  subjects  of  the 
sculpture  of  course  always  set  the  question 
at  rest. 

(d)  The  fourth  class  consists  of  rock  cut 
models  of  structural  and  brahminical  temples. 
To  this  class  belong  the  far-famed  Kylas 
at  Ellora,  the  Saivite  temple  at  Doomnar, 
and  the  Ruths  at  Mahabalipur.  This  last  is 
cut  out  of  isolated  blocks  of  granite,  but  the 
rest  stand  in  pits. 

The  Indra  Subha  group  at  Ellora  should 
perhaps  form  a  fifth,  but  whether  they  are 
Brahminical  or    Jaina  is  undecided. 

The  fifth  or  true  Jaina  caves  occur  at 
Khandagiri  in  Cuttack  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India.  But  are  few  and  insigni- 
ficant. In  the  rock  of  Qwalior  Fort,  there 
are  cut  in  the  rock  a  number  of  colossal  fi- 
gures, some  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  of  one 
of  the  Thirtankara,  some  sitting,  some  stand- 
ing. Their  dates  are  nbout  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  century  before  Christ. 

The  Behar  caves  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rajahgriha.  The  Milk  maid's  cave,  and 
Brahman  girls  cave,  have  inscriptions  in  the 
Lath  character.  They  are  of  about  200  B.C., 
and  are  the  most  ancient  caves  of  India.  The 
Nagaijum  cave  and  Haft  Kbaneh  or  Satghur 
group  are  situated  in  the  southern  arm  of  the 
hill  at  some  little  distance  from  the  Brahman 
girl  and  Milkmaid's  cave.  Another  group  is 
the  neighbouring  Kama  chapara  and  Lomas 
Bisbi  cave. 

The  caves  of  Udyagiri  and  Khandagiri  hill, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Cuttack,  and  five 
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from  Bcban  Eswara,  are  next  m  sntiqaity  to 
those  of  Behar.  They  are  built  on  the  hills 
of  Udyagiri  and  Khandagiri.  The  former 
are  Buddhist  and  the  older ;  the  latter,  pruhi- 
bly,  are  Jaina.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  are  in 
the  Lath  character,  and  this  gives  their  age 
as  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  frieze 
sculpture  in  the  Ganes  gumpha  is  superior  to 
any  in  India,  and  resembles  that  of  the  San* 
chi  tope  at  Bhilsa.  In  it  there  are  no  gods, 
no  figures  of  different  sizes  nor  any  extnu* 
gance.  On  the  buddhist  caves  here,  then 
are  no  figures  of  Buddha,  or  any  images.  Ii 
a  Jaina  cave  on  Khandagiri,  the  twenty-foar 
Thirtankara  ;  with  their  female  energies,  are 
sculptured. 

The  Ajunta  are  the  most  complete  series 
of  buddhist  caves  in  India,  without  anj 
mixture  of  brahnianism  and  contain  types 
of  all  the  rest.  They  are  in  a  ravine  or 
small  valley  in  the  ghat  south  of  the  Taptee. 
At  Baug  in  a  ravine  or  small  valley  iu  tiki 
ghat  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  are  three  ancient  buddhist  caves. 

Those  of  Karli  are  not  so  extensive  ss 
the  Ajunta,  but  still  purely  buddhistical,  aod 
containing  the  largest  and  finest  chaitya  cave 
in  India,  Karli  is  about  halfway  between  Poobs 
and  Bombay  on  the  right  hand  side  oftbe 
valley,  as  you  proceed  towards  the  sea. 

The  Salsette  or  Kenneri  caves  in  the  islaoi 
of  Salsette  are  also  purely  buddhist,  but  veif 
inferior  to  the  former.  The  Kenneri  cavesan 
excavated  in  a  hDl  situated  in  the  midst  of  si 
immense  tract  of  forest  country,  and  Mr.  Fo^ 
gusson  supposed  their  date  about  the  9th  so^ 
10th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Dhumnar,  about  40  miles  south  east  froa 
Nemuch,  but  close  to  Chundivassa,  contaisi 
buddhist  caves  with  a  brahmauical  rocktempii 
behind. 

The  Ellora  caves  are  excavated  ia  > 
porphyritic  greenstone  or  amygdaloid.  & 
£lephauta  caves  are  cut  iu  a  harder  n(k 
than  those  at  Ellora.  Those  of  Dhumotf  <rf 
Ellora  contain  a  strong  admixture  of  6n^ 
manism,  and  those  of  Elephanta  are  entif^ 
Brahmauical,  though  perhaps  of  the 
age  as  those  of  Ellora.  MahabaHpuram,or 
Pagodas  between  Covelong  auid 
south  of  Madras,  have  been  described  by 
Babington  in  Vol.  1 1  Trans.  R.  A.  S.  p^  2< 
by  Messrs,  Chambers  and  Goldinghsa 
A.  R.  Vol.  1,  p.  145,  and  V.  p.  69,  by  ' 
Charles  Gubbins  in  Bengal  As.  Soc  Jo 
and  these  reports  have  been  completed 
Major  Carr.  The  Mahabalipur  caves 
entrely  Brahmanical,  and  have  beea  exea^ 
after  all  the  other  series  were  formed.— ^^J* 
Bon*8  BockctU  Temples  of  Indich  Vd*  ^^^^^ 
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CAWNPORB. 


CAYU-MANIS. 


499.  See  Ajanta.  Bnddha.  Nasik.  Junir. 
KaDari.  Earli.  Garada. 

GA7ES  OF  fiURABUR.  See  Insoriptiona 
p.  392. 

CAVE  IN  GHARIPURI.  See  Buddha. 

GAVE  IN  NASIK.   See  Baddha. 

CAVEVIHARA.  See  Baddha. 

CAVIARE,    Eno. 
Qna-Pi,  Burm.  |  Caviiriamj  Lat. 

Caml  Fs.  t  BaUohan.  Malay. 

CaTiar,  „       Balachan  Tnusi        „ 

Kafiar,  GsR.  I  Ikra,  Bus. 

Caviano,  IT.  i  Oaviario,  Sf. 

Oaviald  „    I 

Caviare,  a  substance  prepared  in  Rnesia, 
oonaisting  of  the  salted  roes  of  large  fish.  The 
beat,  which  is  made  from  the  roe  of  the  stur- 
geon caught  in  the  Volga,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Astrachan,  appears  to  consist  entirely 
of  the  eggs  :  it  is  packed  in  small  kegs,   but 
the  inferior  sort  is  made  into  the  form  of  dry 
cakes.    It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  and 
also  forms  au  article  of  couaiderable  export ; 
30,000  barrels   having  been  exported  from 
Astrachan  in  a  single  season.     The  manufac- 
tare  consists  in  separating  the  roe  from  its 
membranes,  then  washing  in  vinegar  or  white 
wine,  and  drying  by  spreading  it  ont  on  a 
board  in  the  air.     Salt  is  then  well  rubbed 
in,  and  it  is  next  put  in  a  bag  and  the  liquor 
pressed  out.     It  is  then  packed  in  kegs  for 
sale.     During  the  three  annual  seasons  of 
fiwtiug  in  Roaaia,  the  consumption  of  caviare 
is  very  great,  as  it  is  also  in  Italy  during  the 
Astsof  the  chtirch.     It  is  eaten  on  bread, 
with  oil  and  lemon  juice  or  vinegar. — TomUn- 
unh  pcigt  354.     See  Balachan. 

CAVIARIO.     It.    Sp.    Caviare. 

CAVIARIUM.     Lat.    Caviare. 

CAVITA  VIRKSEA.  Can.  Feronia  ele- 
phantnm. 

CAVITE,  in  lat.  14°  29' N.,  the  port  and 
marine  arsenal  of  Manilla,  where  ships  are  built 
and  repaired. 

CAWA-ARANG,  a  light  brown  or  pale 
[>rown  coloured  wood  of  Penang,from  a  very 
arge  tree ;  used  for  furniture  and  ornamental 
rork.— Fri^^.  (Qu.  Kaya  arang.) 

CAWNEE,  from  Kani,  Kam.  Tim. 
hL.  In  Cuttack  a  handsbreadth.  In  the 
onth  of  the  peninsula  of  India  a  land  mea- 
nre.  At  Madras  the  standard  cawnie  is 
wenty-four  Maiiai  or  Grounds,  each  of  2,400 
5uare  feet.  The  cawnie  is  therefore  57,600 
Huare  feet=  1-322  of  an  English  acre.  Ano- 
her  meAsurement,  however,  makes  it  some- 
what lees  than  an  acre.—*  TFi/aon. 
CA  WNPORE,  a  militaiy  station  and  town 
D  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  river,  in  the  Allah- 
bad  district  of  the  N,  W.  Provinces  of 
idia,  1 40  miles  north-west  of  Allahabad .  On 
le  26th  June  1857,  it  oapituiated  to  the  rebels 
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under  Nana  Rao,  under  promise  of  safe  es- 
cort, but  the  garrison,  under  General  Wheeler, 
were  all  destroyed,  and  on  the  16th  and  16th 
July  all  their  wives  and  children  were  destroy- 
ed and  thrown  into  a  dry  welt.  In  and  above 
the  well  at  the  entrenchment,  and  in  the 
well  of  the  slaughter-house,  lie  the  bones  of 
no  less  than  420  civilians,  military  officers  and 
their  wives,  400  private  soldiers  and  their 
wi^es,  and  musicians,  besides  infants.  If  to 
these  we  add  the  Fntteghur  party  and  those 
who  perished  outside  the  entrenchments,  we 
have  not  less  than  a  thousand  christians,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  order  of  Nana  Rao.  Seven  christian 
men,  including  Delafosse  and  Thomson, 
twelve  women  and  six  faithful  natives,  who 
entered  the  entrenchment,  alone  ultimateily 
escaped.  Nineteen  christians  and  five  chil- 
dren, who  remained  in  Cawnpore,  escaped  by 
aid  of  the  natives,  besides  a  few  drummers. 
Nana  Row  seams  to  have  died  in  the  forests  of 
Nepaul.  Cawnpore  was  retaken  by  General 
Havelockon  the  17th  July  1867. 
OAYAPUTI  OIL.  Oil  of  Cajeput.  SeeCa- 

japnti. 

CAY-BOXJNG-NGOT,  also    Hac-minsau, 

Coch-Chin.     Emblic  myrobalan. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER.  Eno.  Syn.  of  Cap- 
sicum annuum,  also  Capsicum  festigatum. 

Cbabai ;  Ghabe ;  Lombok  ; 
Ladamora;  Lada  chena 

Malay. 
Filfil-i-aurkb,  Fbrs. 

Brahu-maricha,        Sans. 
Gas-miris,  Sinoh. 

Mollagai,  Tam. 


Filfill-ftchmar,  Ar. 

Tabia,  Bali. 

Meneshena,  Can. 

Poivred*  Etpaene,  Fa. 
Spanischer  Ffeffer,  Gbr. 
Ijal-mirch,  Ouz,  HiKD. 
Peperone  commune.  It. 
Lombok,  Jav. 


Tbl. 


c 


Merapa-kaia, 
The  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  different 

species  of  capsicum,  used  as  a  stimulating 

condiment.    See  Capsicum. 
CAYHU-YNHDAN.    Cochin-Chin.,     or 

Cayhundahn.  Cocb-Chin.  Sandal  wood. 
CAY-KHE.    CochChin.    Millet, 
CAY-KHOAICA.  Coch-Chin.    Aristolo- 

chla  iudica. 

CAYLEY,  Dr.  Henry,  a  Bengal  Medical 
officer  who  enUred  the  service  in  January 
1857.  He  was  employed  during  the  revolt 
of  the  Bengal  soldiery  and  rebellion  of 
1857-8,  at  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  Goruk- 
pore.  In  May  1867,  he  went  to  Lein  Ladak 
as  political  agent,  in  the  territories  of  the 
maharajah  of  Cashmir,  to  protect  and  encour- 
age commercial  intercourse  through  Ladak 
between  India  and  Central  Asia,  and  watch 
political  events  in  Central  Asia  and  Eastern 
Turkestan. 

CAY-ME   CoCH-CaiM.    Tamarind. 

CAY-TANH-YEN.    Coch-Chin.    Limes- 

CAYU-MANIS.    Jav.    Cassia  lignoa. 
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CEDAR. 


CEDAR  OF  INDIA. 


CAY- VANG  DEE.  Coch-Chin.  StsHa/ras. 
CAZEE,  a  mahomedau  judire,  religious  and 
civil.  See  Kazi.  * 

CAZVINI,  OR  CASBINI.      The  name  in 
history  otZacaria  bin  MaJiomed  bin  Mahomed 

al-Kou%i  al'Kazvini.  He  wrote  the  Ajaib-al-  ^„.«^..^.„  ^^^.^..»,  *«  ..-...«, «  ^„.u  ^ 
Makhlnkat,  or  the  Wonders  of  Creation  in  the  cedar,  probably  a  cypress,  called  N«i  Mah, 
Arabic  tongue.  It  treats  of  natunU  history,  of  or  southern  wood,  which   resists  time  and 


while  in  New  South  Wales,  th^  term  irlnta 
cedar  is  applied  to  Melia  azaderacb,  and  red 
cedar  to  that  of  Flindersia  Austnlis,  aod 
the  name  of  Cedar  is  also  given  in  India 
to  the  woods  of  the  Cedreia  toona  aod 
Chickrassia  tabularis.     In  China,  a  kind  of 


the  qualitios  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  mine- 
rals, as  also  of  waters,  aerial  spirits,  fairies, 
genii,  and  talismans  ;  but  all,  with  a  view  to 
confute  the  Jewish  rabbins.  His  work  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  Orientals.  It  has  been 
translated  out  of  Abrabic  into  the  Turkish 
language,  and  also  into  Persian.— ^m^.  of 
Gengis  Can.,  p.  418. 

CAZVINI.  There  is  another  Cazvini,  who 
18  the  person  meant  by  Abd-aUlMif,  author  of 
the  book  called  Lubbat  TavajnJch.  He  is  cited 
by  Qolius  in  his  Notes  on  Al/argani,  pp.  4, 
5,  6,  and  22.  History  of  Genghiz  Can,  p.  418. 

CEANOTHUS  PANICULATUS.  Heyne, 
byn.  of  Celastrus  paniculatus.     Willd, 

CEBADA.  Sp.  Barley. 

CEBADA.  Retonada-o-Entellecida.  Sp.Malt 

CEBOLA.  Port.  Onion. 

CEBOLA  ALBARRANA.  Sp.  Squill. 

CEBOLLA.  Sp,  Onion. 

GEBRIO,one  of  theCoIeopteraof  Hongkong. 

CEOROPIA  PELTATA  of  Borneo,  yiell, 
caoutchouc. 

CEDAR.    Eng. 

'^^'  Ar.  I  Cedro.  It. 

Oeder,  Dux.     Kedr.  Rug. 

Cedre.  Fr.     |  Cedro.  Sp. 

Zeder.  ^   Geb.  | 

A  commercial  term  given  to  the  woods  of 
several  distinct  kinds  of  forest  trees,  the  tim- 
bers of  which  are  distinguished  as  Red  a!id 
White  Cedar  ;  Barbadoes,  and  Bermuda  cedar ; 
Cedar   of    Lebanon,    Pencil  cedar.  Bastard 
cedar,  &c.,' some  of  them  growing  in  America, 
some  in  Europe,  and  some  in  Aiia.  The  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  so  famous  in  Scripture,  was,  in 
ancient  times,  much  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  temples,  and^for  other  religious  build- 
jngs  and  purposes.    It  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  Finns  cedrus,  called  Cedrus   Libanus  or 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Tlie  lofty  Deodara,  a  native 
of  the  Himalayas,  with   fragrant  and   almost 
imperishable  wood,  and  often  called  the  In- 
dian cedar,  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  genus 
Pinus,    and   sometimes  to  Abies,  Cedrus  or 
Larix,    with  the  specific  name  of    deodara. 
But   Dr.  Hooker  is    of     opinion    that   the 
Deodar  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  are  identical. 
The  cedar  ^wood  of  scripture  is  supposed  to 
be    the     sandarach    tree,     Thnja   articulata; 
The  woods  of  several  of  the  Couifera  are  called 
cedars.     But,  in  India,    the  term   Bastard 
cedar  is  applied  to  thelGunzama  tomentosa, 
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insects,  is  considered  peculiarly  valuable,  snd 

is  especially  reserved  for   imperial   nse  and 

buildings,  and  the  cedar-wood  o!  Japan,  ic* 

cording  to  Thunberg,   is  a  species  of  cypress. 

The  cedar  of   Guiana   is  the  wood  of  Ida 

altissima.     The  White  Wood  or  White  Cedar 

of  Jamaica  is  Bignonia  leuctizylon.    The  word 

^'  cedar,**  in  tlie  United  States,  is  applied  to 

various  (genera  of  the  pine  family.  The  White 

Cedar  of  th^  southern  swampa  is  a  cypren; 

the  wood  of  Jnniperus  virginianais  called 

Red  or  Pencil  cedar,  that  of  J.  Bermadiaoi 

is  called  Bermuda  cedar,  and  that  of  J.  Bei* 

badensis    is  called  Barbadoes  cedar,  vhUi 

the  Juniper  of  the  north  of  Spain,  and  south 

of  France  and  of  the  Levant,  is  from  J.  oiy- 

cedros.    The  white  cedar  of  North  Amena, 

a  less  valuable  wood  than  the  red  cedar,  is 

yielded  by  Cupressus  thyoidea.    The  oedn 

of  New   Zealand   is   Hartighsea  spectabilis. 

The  cedar  of  the  Amazon  is  from  the  Oedrdt 

odorata  of   Von  Martins.      Under  the  teim 

cedar,  Colonel  Frith  describes  a  reddisb  ee- 

loured  wood  of  Palghat,  specific  gravity  0*507, 

I  as  a  large  tree,  wood  aromatic  and  oaed  forfii^ 

niture,  and  under  the  name  of  oedar-root,  afKf 

aromatic  wood,  used  for  ornamental  funiitiife 

in  Palghat.     These  two  are  possibly  from  the 

Cedreia  toona.     The  wood  of  the  Cedar  of 

Lebanon,  as  now   met  with,  is  not  iu  mock 

esteem,  but   th*it  of  the  Cedrus  deodaia  oi 

the  Himalayas,  really  possesses  all  the  good 

qualities  -  for  which  those  of  Lebanon  w* 

praised.     Specimens  of  the  wood  oftbelB- 

dian   cedar,    Cedrus  deodara,  and  of  the  cj* 

press,  '>  Cupressus  torulosa"  from  the  HiniA- 

layas,  were  shown  by  Dr.   Royle  at  the  &* 

hibition   of   1851  :  the  former  has  bee&ii 

troduced  into  England asa  beautiful  omamentil 

tree,  but  appears  to  prouiise  well  as  a  useU 

timber  tree,   as  the   wood  works    well  vk 

freely. — Faulkner,  Dr.  Hooker^    EoUzapj^ 

MeGulloch^  Williams^ Middle Kingdojn^p,TA 

Burton's  Gity  of  the  Salt  Lake,  Harris^  S^ 

Hist  of  Bible,  See  Chickrassia  tabularis.  Japtf* 

CEDAR,  BASTARD.     Enq.  Wood  of O 

drela  tuna.     Boxb,,  also  the  wood  of  Guazas^ 

tomentosa,  Kuntls.   See  Cedar.  Cedreia  toort« 

CEDAR  OF  QOA.     Cupressus  Lnsitaniei* 

See  Evergreens. 

CEDAR  OF  GUIANA.     See  Deodar. 

CEDAR  OF  INDIA.    Ekg.    Abies  daJ- 

dara.    Cedrus  deodara. 
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CEBRELA  TOONA. 


CEDRELA  TOONA. 


CEDAR  OP  LEBANON.  Eng.  Abies 
cedrus.    See  Evergreens. 

CEDAR,  PENCIL.  E»G.  Janiperus  ex- 
celxa. 

CEDER.     DuT.     Cedar. 

CEDOARIA.     Sp.     Zedoary. 

CEDREji,    Fr.     Cedar. 

CEDED  DISTRICTS,  a  territory  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
peninsala,  now  apportioned  into  the  Bellary, 
Cuddapali  and  Kumool  coUectorates.  This 
tract  of  couutry  belonged  to  the  Mysore 
sovereign  Tippa,  and  after  his  death,  fell  to 
the  shareof  the  Hyderabad  state.  Shortly  after- 
wards, under  the  treaty  of  1803,  this  share 
was  ceded  to  the  British  on  their  agreeing  to 
provide  a  subsidiary  force  of  about  ten 
tliousaiid  soldiers.  Their  numbers  in  1868 
did  not  exceed  5,000,  and  were  all  stationed 
at  8ecnnderabad,  six  miles  from  Hyderabad 
in  the  Dekhan. 

CEDRELACEiE.  See  Cedrela  toona. 
Chickrassia.     Chloroxylon  swietenia.     Satin 

CEDRELA  FEBRIFUGA,  Syn.  of  Soymida 
febrifuga. 

CEDRELA  HEXANDRA.  (Wall,  in 
Scxb).     Syn.  of  Cedrela  tuna,  Rozb, 

CEDRELA  SERBATA.  Rotlk. 

Hill  Toon  Eko.  I  Drawi  Hna>. 

Drawa  Hind.  |  Dimri  ,, 

This  tree  of  the  valleys  of  the  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya, is  to  be  recognised  by  its  long  racemes 
of  flowers.  It  grows  in  Eulu  and  Kaogra  and 
KaighaiL—Ctegh.  Puvj,  Eept  VoigL  137. 

CEDRELA  TOONA,  Roxb.  Cor,  W.  and  A. 
0.    hexandra^  Wodi,  in  Roxb, 

TuDoa.       Bbmo.  Sansc.  SooriTree 

Koomk  of  BoMBiT.  Tooua 

Tht^ka-do.  Bvrm.  Toon 

Tnndm.  Cait.  Koomk 


1 » 
Enq. 


£no. 

Hind. 

Mahr. 


Sans. 
Tam. 


Loodh  ? 
Tnona  marau 
Wunjooli   maram  ?      „ 
Nandi  Tbl. 

Maba  limbo.  Uria. 


Saaola  nukra, 
Food  true. 

bastard  cedar.  ,, 

,,         toahogaoy.  „ 

jtdiao  mahogany      „ 

Tbis  large  ani^  valuable  tree  grows  at  the 
c>ot  of  the  Himalayas  and  to  the  south,  in 
ieof^l  and  both  peninsulas  of  India,  in  vary- 
ng  abandaiice.  It  is  said  to  be  abundant 
a  TraTancore.  A  specimen  of  wood  sent  by 
General  Cullen,  as  of  this  tree,  showed  the 
rain  and  polish  remarkably  well :  it  was  how- 
r«r  of  a  brighter  colour,  and  apparently  of  a 
enaer  quality  than  any  met  with  in  the 
larkety  iodncing  a  doubt  as  to  its  being  of 
»6  aameBpeciea.  It  was  stated  to  be  abon- 
ant  25  milea  north-east  of  Trevandrom.  The 
«e  is  found  in  the  Mysore  and  Salem  jangles 
i  large  quantities,  also  along  the  crest  of  the 
latB  from  Travancore  to  Goa.  In  Goimba- 
»re,  it  is  a  Taioable  timber  tree  of  large  size, 
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and  its  reddish  coloured  wood  is  used  for 
cabinet-making  purposes,  It  or  an  allied  species 
is  known  also  in  Coimbatore  under  the  name 
of  Wunjooli  maram  ;  but,  as  this  is  a  very 
heavy  and  strong  hard  wood,  said  to  be  admi- 
rably fitted  for  pestles  and  mortars  and  other 
purposes  demaiiding  great  strength,  but  not 
for  cabinet  purposes,  Dr.  Wight  suspected 
Roxburgh's  tooua  and  the  wunjooli  to  be 
different  trees.  Dr.  Gibson  reports  that  he 
had  found  this  choice  tree  in  one  situation, 
viz.,  inland  of  Eoorsulee ;  but  adds,  it  pro- 
bably exists  all  along  close  below  the  ghats  ; 
and,  at  another  place,  he  says  that  it  is  not  a 
common  tree  in  our  forests,  but  found  in  some  of 
the  greenwood  jungles  about  the  ghats,  and  also 
in  the  hill  range  abutting  on  the  Rajpooree 
Creek  to  the  south.  The  wood  is  a  choice  one 
for  cabinet  purposes,  but  is  not  used  for  any 
others,  except  for  house  beams  when  it  is  pro- 
curable ill  sufficient  quantity.  In  the  races  of 
the  south  Konkan  and  lower  Canara,  the  tree 
is  more  common.  It  is,  in  as  far  as  he  was 
aware,  never  found  inland.  And  again,  he  says 
it  grows  abundantly  in  some  of  the  deep  ra- 
vines in  western  Kandesh,  and  it  grows  in  ' 
the  ravines  of  the  Concan.  In  Ganjam  and 
Gnmsur,  where  it  is  known  as  Mahalimbo,  its 
extreme  height  is  70  feet,  circumference  5  feet, 
and  height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection 
of  the  first  branch  22  feet.  Under  this  trees' 
name.  Captain  Sankey  describes  a  Nagpore 
timber  as  averaging  10  to  12  feet  long  and  3^ 
to  4^  feet  in  girth,  and  selling  at  16  annas  the 
cubic  foot.  At  the  Tambur  river,  in  East 
Nepal,  the  vegetation  in  some  spots  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  several  large  trees  occurred.  Dr. 
Hooker  measured  a  Toon  tree  {Cedrela)  thirty 
feet  in  girth  at  five  feet  above  the  ground.  In 
Kulu  and  Kangra,  the  wood,  of  a  red  color  is 
esteemed  for  furniture,  being  very  durable.  The 
Jaswan  Dun  was  once  famous  for  toon  wood, 
but  scarcely  a  tree  is  left.  Dr.  Oeghom  urged 
the  zemindars  and  English  settlers  to  plant  it 
along  the  banks  of  water  courses  in  Kaogra 
valley.  South-easterly,  Lieut  Nuthall,  asquoted 
by  Captain  Munro,  mentions  toon  as  one  of  the 
woods  of  Arracan,  under  the  name  of  *'  thit- 
ka-do."  A  tree  is  found,  also,  Dr.  Bfandis  tells 
us,  on  the  hills  and  on  the  plains  of  British 
Burmah,  plentiful  in  some  districts  and,  if  not 
identical  with  the  Toon  of  Bengal,  is  certainly 
nearly  related  to  it.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  Bur- 
mah wood  weighs  lbs.  28.  In  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  40  feet  and  aver- 
age girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  8  feet.  It  sells  in  Burmah  at  8  annas  per 
cubic  foot.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above, 
that  it  has  a  wide  range  throughout  India,  fur- 
nishes a  beautiful  wood,  in  the  northern  pro- 
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yinoea,  made  into  furniture  of  all  kiada,  and 
much  admired  for  its  close  grain  and  beautiful 
colour,  resembling  mahogany,  though  lighter 
than  it  and  not  so  close  grained,  but  to  which  it 
is  deemed  equivalent  It  is  called  BaatardCedar 
from  an  aromatic  resin  exuding  from  it,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  American  cedar.  It  is  often 
sold  in  Madras  under  the  general  name  of 
'*  Chittagong  wood,"  and  is  the  most  valuable 
of  the  woods  known  by  that  commercial  name. 
The  true  Chittagong  wood,  however,  being 
Chicrassia  tabulaiis.  Cedrela  tuna  has  an 
erect  trunk  of  great  height  and  sise,  with 
smooth  grey  bark.  The  flowers  are  very  nu- 
merous, small,  white  and  fragrant,  like  honey. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  imbricated,  winged. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  trees  known 
'*  commercially*'  as  Toon  are  at  least  different 
spedes ;  but  the  woods  sold  under  this  name 
are  all  red  coloured,  of  varying  hues.  It  is 
used  all  over  India  by  cabinet  makers  for  fur- 
niture. The  Qumsur  "  MahaliTnbo*'  wood, 
said  to  be  this  tree,  and  to  be  tolerably  com- 
mon,  is  described  as  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects,  and  is,  on  that  account,  used  for 
making  boxes,  &c.  The  fruit  and  bark  are 
used  medicinally  in  fever  and  rheumatism. 
The  bark  is  powerfully  astringent,  but  not 
bitter.  The  native  physicians  use  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  powdered  nut  of  the  Csesal- 
pinia  bonducella,  an  intense  bitter.  M.  Nees 
von  Esenbeck  has  published  an  account  of 
some  experiments  on  the  bark,  which  indi* 
cated  the  existence  of  a  resinous  astringent, 
a  brown  astringent  matter,  and  a  gummy 
brown  extractive  matter  resembling  tUmine. 
The  bark  was  used  in  Java  by  Blume,  in  epi- 
demic fevers,  diarrhoea  and  other  complaints. 
Horsfield  gave  it  in  dysentery,  but  only  in 
the  last  state,  when  inflammatory  symptoms 
had  disappeared.  Its  flowers,  in  conjunction 
with  safflower  (koosumbha)  are  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Mysore  for  dyeing  the  beautiful 
red  colour  called  there  Qul-i-Nari. — On.  Rox- 
burgh i.  635,  Hooker^  Mcuon,  Gibson^  CUghom 
in  M.  E.  J.  £.,  Gkghom  in  Purdah  Report^ 
Kulu  and  Kongra,  Aindie^  O'Shoughneuy 
and  MeCldland,  CapUdn  Maodonaidy  Captain 
JBanke^y  Voigt.  p.  137. 

CEDRO.  It.  Sp-  Cedar. 

CEDRONorKEDRON,abrookthat  rises 
about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  flows 
through  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  to  the  Dead 
Sea. 

CEDRUS.  Lit.  Cedar. 

CEDRUS  DEODARUS.    Limbbbt. 

Cedms  Libani  %    Loud. 

M       Atiantica  f    ifov. 
Abies  deodara. 
Finns        „     Lnmhtrt. 
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Kilei 

HOUL 

KUkr 

n 

Kelmung 

Tnir. 

Keling 

}} 

Deodsr  Bkg. 

Sacrod  Indian  Fir  „ 
Himalayan  cedar  „ 
Deva  Dara  Hind. 

Kelu  HiXAL. 

The  weight  of  scientific  evidence  goato 
prove  that  the  Himalayan  cedar  is  identieil 
with  that  of  Lebanon  and  Taurus  b  Ana 
Minor.  This  is  one  of  the  Conifene,  ud 
grows  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  in  Kolla  tnd 
Eangra,  along  with  several  others,  ofirludi 
Dr.  Cleghom  names  the  following,  viz : 

Kelu,  Cedrus  deodara,  Deodar  or  HimsltTn 
cedar.  Grows  on  the  north  slope  of  Dhiu^ 
Dhar,  and  in  Kullu.  ■ 

Kail,  Picus  excelsa,  Lofty  pine,  inKnIh, 
not  in  Kangra. 

Chil  or  Chir,  P.  longifolia,  Long-leand 
pine.  Grows  luxuriantly  on  nwth  dopes, 
timber  best  at  4-5000  feet. 

Neoza,  P.  gerardiana,  Gerard's,  or  edilib 
pine.  A  few  trees  across  the  Dhaola  Dhtr, 
near  Ulassa  on  the  Ravi 

Tds,  Picea  Webbiana,  WebVs  pine  or  alni 
fir.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued ;  its  Bbisgiei 
are  laid  on  the  roofs  of  houses. 

Rai,  Abies  Smithiana.  Himalayan  qme. 
The  rai  is  often  100  feet  high,  and  5  feitift 
diameter. 

Deodara,  Cupressus  tomlosa,  Twisted  ej- 
press.    At  the  head  of  the  Parbati  (Imgdai\ 

Bramhi  or  Rakhab,  Taxus  baccata,  Commm 
yew.    In  Kullu,  very  scarce. 

Leuri  or  Sun,  Juniperua  excelsa.  Fend 
cedar.  On  the  crest  of  Dhaola  Dhar  sad  is 
Lahul. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  plantations  dtki 
indigenous  pines  would  not  answer.  At  pn- 
sent,  he  says  we  have  no  record  of  the  gjrofti 
of  Himalayan  conifers,  bat  we  know  that  th9 
grow  very  slowly.  Mr.  Batten  states  "it 
is  difficult  in  a  garden,  with  every  menu  ^ 
watering  at  hand,  to  show  a  good  sised  dtf 
tree,  Pinus  longifolia,  after  ten  yean  of  eiiC 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  furnishes  the  foibi* 
ing  approximate  rate  of  Uie  growth  for  the 
tree,  Pinus  longifolia.  He  writes,  *<  I  thidt 
that  trees  of  the  diameter  named  babf 
have  the  ages  assigned  to  them  or  nesilyia 
6  inches  in  20  years^  9  in  30,  12  in  4^U 
in  55,  18  in  70.*' 

The  distribution  of  the  Himalajan  piofls  to 
adds  ia  very  remarkable.  The  Deodar  hsi  lA 
been  seen  east  of  Nepal,  nor  the  Ai* 
Otra/rditma,  Cupreunt  toruiMA  or  «/tii^peni 
oommuittf .  On  the  other  hand,  PodceoiftA 
confined  to  the  east  of  Katmandoo.  AkHaBi^ 
noniana  does  not  oocur  west  of  the  (hgk 
nor  the  larch  west  of  the  Omi,  nor  fmn 
cypress  (an  introduced  plant  however)  wall  4 
theTeesta^inSikkim.    Of  the  twelfeSkkii 
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fiodBhotftn  Coniferce  (Inclndisg  yew,  juniper, 
trnd  PodoeaTpus)^  eight  are    oommon    to  the 
North-west    Himalaya  (west  of   Nepal)  and 
four  are  not :  of  the  thirteen  natives  of  the 
North-west  Froviuoes,  again,  only  five  are  not 
found  in  Sikkim,  and  he  adds,  I  have  given 
their  names  below,   because  they  show  how 
European  the  absent  ones  are,  either  specifically 
or  in  affinity.  I  have  stated^  he  continues,  that 
ihB  Deodar  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the  Cedar 
or  Lebanon.  This  is  now  a  prevalent  opinion, 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
more  Himalayan  plants  are  now  ascertained  to 
be  European  than  had  been  supposed  before 
they  were  compared  with  European  specimens; 
roch  are  the  yew,Juniperu8  communis^  BerberU 
pHlgaris,  Querent    baUota^  Populus  aU>a^  and 
BuphraUea^  &c.  The  cones  of  the  Deodar  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon ; 
the  Deodar  has,  generally,  longer  and  more 
pale  bluish  leaves  and  weeping  branches,  but 
these  characters  seem  to  be  unueually  deve- 
loped in  English  gardens ;  for  several  persons, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Deodar  at  Simla  when 
asked  to  point  it  out  in  the  Kew  Oardens,  have 
indicated  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,   and  when 
shown  the  Deodar,  declared  that  they  never  saw 
that  plant  in  the  Himalaya. — (Hooke*t  Him, 
/our.  ToL  II.,  p.  41.)  If  this  be  identical  with 
dbe  Abies  cedrus,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the 
Finns  Cedrtis,  Linn.^  Lamb.,  it  grows  also  in 
[jebanon  and    the  Taurus  range  of  Lebanon, 
mt  the  cedar  wood  ot  Scripture  is  supposed  to 
^ve  been  firom  the  Siandarach  tree,  the  Thuja 
irticulata.  The  Cedrus  deodara  is  a  magnificent 
roe  with  a  trunk  from  12  to  30  feet  in  girth, 
(rowing  on  the  mountains  of  Kedar  Eantha, 
Klepanl  and  Thibet,  up  to  heights  of  7,000  and 
12,000  feet,  as  also  in  the  woods  of  Almorah, 
It  Kollu,  Kangra  and  Kaghan,  but  in  Hasara 


t  is  scarce.    It  resembles  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  JSot.  p.  350. 


is  black  loam,  very  rich,  and  the  trees  are 
full  of  turpentine.  Cedrus  deodara  timber  is 
very  useful  for  railway  purposes,  and  12,000 
tons  were  sent  down  the  Chenab  in  one  year. 
Deodar  is  abundant  in  Bussahir.  In  the 
territories  of  Mandi  and  Sukhet,  and  in  the 
Hill  states  of  Koti  Eamharsen,  and  Bagi, 
which  overlook  the  lower  Sutlej,  all  the  good 
deodar  trees  (*^  Keln'')  have  of  late  years 
been  removed  from  within  three  miles  of  the 
river,  but  the  interior  hills  of  Bussahir  are 
extensively  clothed  with  the  finest  deodar, 
particularly  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  northern 
slopes,  commencing  at  Nachar,  and  termina- 
ting near  the  Hangarang  ridge,  which  forms 
the  northern  limit  of  this  beautiful  tree  ;  and 
indeed,  of  all  arboreous  vegetation^  except 
birch  and  junipers. 

In  the  Nachar  forest,  Dr.  Cleghom  measur- 
ed one  tree  twenty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference, at  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
A  remarkable  tree  in  this  locality  was 
mentioned  by  Drs.  Thomson  and  Hoff- 
meister  as  thirty-six  feet  in  girth,  but  it 
divides  into  two  trunks.  In  travelling  along 
the  Hindustan  and  Tibet  road,  many  Cedars 
may  be  seen  twenty  feet  in  girth,  and  lOO  to 
130  feet  in  height.  The  remaining  forests  of 
the  deodar  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
Its  wood  is  fragrant,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
highly  resinous  and  inflammable ;  very  durable, 
yields  valuable  timber,  it  is  also  not  subject  to 
warp.  ThenativesofthehillsveneratethegroveB 
surrounding  their  temples  and  religiously 
conserve  them,  whilst  to  the  state,  the  wood 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  house  and 
bridge  building.— ^n^.  Cyclop.  Clegh.  RepU 
on  Punj.  Kulu  and  Kangra^  pp.  4  to  190. 
Hooh  Him.  Joum,^  Vol.  ii.  p.  41 .  BodgswCs 
Nagcaaki,  pp.  342  d:  3.     lioyk'i  lU.  Him. 


ot,  unlike  it,  the  resinous  wood  of  the  Deodar 
I  very  durable,  lasting  from  200  to  400  years. 
t  Jim  saoceeded  well  in  Eoghmd.  The  tract 
1  the  S  itlej  valley  producing  deodar,  lies 
Btween  77<^  69^  and  78<»  31'  east  longitude, 
ad  3Io  23^'  and  31''  40'  north  ktitude. 
FunJ.  Rep.  p.  4.)  The  deodar  is  not 
londantin  Hazara  (except  in  Kaghan),  and  is 
»eoniing  acaxce.  Dr.  Cleghom  only  observed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Moohpura  range,  to- 
•rds  the  Jelnm,  and  sparingly  on  Thandiani. 
r.  Clegbom  says  that  Mr.  Strong  measured 
deodar  tree  in  the  deodar  forest  at  Nachar 
ter  felling  122  feet  long,  the  but  end  girth 
[  feet  6  inches,  and  the  top  12  feet  4  inches 
other  standing  about  loO  feet  high,  girth, 
bottom  18  feet,  4  inches  ;  these  are  not 
oeptions.  Some  he  measured  26  feet  in  girth. 
\e  average^  taking  the  whole  foresti  is  not 
a  than  1 6  feet  girth  at  bottom*    The  soil 
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CEDRUS  LIBANUS.  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
See  Deodar. 

CEIBA  PENTANDRA.  Gjsrt.  Erioden- 
dron  anfractuosum,  D.  C. 

CELASTRINEiE.  Spindle  trees.  Em. 
The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  use 
made  of  its  very  cempact  wood. — John's  ForeU 
Trees  of  Britain,  Vol.  /.,  p.  34. 

CELASTRUS  EMARGINATA.  Willde. 
This  shrub,  which  grows  on  the  Ooromandel 
coast,  makes  good  fences  and  fuel. — Voigt. 

CELASTRUS  MONTANA,  Roxb.;  W.  <fe 
A. ;  W.  Ic. 

Celastrus  paniculatus.    WighU 


Kanganee,  Mahb. 

Mai  KanguDee,    Hind. 
Daoti  Ghettu,      Tbl. 


Qaja  Chinnoy 
Qi'ChaDgi, 
Pedda  danti, 


Tel; 
on  the 


A  scrubby,  crooked  shrub,  found 
Coromandel  Coast  and  in  barren  hills,  chiefly 
of  the  Decoan.  The  wood,  hard  and  durable, 
is  sought  after  as  a  choice  donnitffe  for  roof 
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tiles,  said  to  last  for  forty  years,   a  duration  brions,     restores    to     health   tlie    coiisii^ 
greatly  exceeding   that  of  any  other  dunnage  tutions  impaired  by  residence  on  the  manky 


material. — Roxb.  Gibson.  Voigt.  Rohde. 

OELASTRUS  NUTANS.   Roxb.  Ft.  Ltd. 
Syn  of  CelaHtrus  panicnlatus.  Willd, 

CELASrRUS  PANIC[JLATA,Willde.  ; 
Roxb,  ;  Wight  <L'^Ani.  ;    W.  Ic. 

Celaatrus  nutans,  Roxb. 

„         rothiauA,  Schultes. 
Ceanothus  paniculatus,  Heyne, 
Scutia  paiiiculiita^  J9ou. 


Staff  tree. 

Malkaugni. 

Vall-ulavi. 

Mai  kau^'kaDiii. 

Uala-erikata. 

Malkungunee  oil. 
Staff  Tree  oil. 
Valuhivy  yeouai 
Bavungie  uoona 


H 
Tam. 

Tkl. 


Tel. 


£ng.    j  BavuQgi. 
Kind.    Guudu  meda. 

Maueru . 

Mai  erikata. 

Maiyala  erikat. 
Tke  oil. 

Oleum  Nigrum. 

Valuluvy  tylum. 

Malkuuguneo  ka  tel   Hd. 

Vaylarie  tylum        Tam. 


if 


Tam. 
Tkl. 


The  Leaves. 
Kataj  Hind.  |  Kuter  Hind. 

A  large  scrambling  shrub,  grows  in    most 
parts  of  India.  Seeds  have  a  very  hot  biting 
taste,  and  yield  an  empyreumatic  oil  by  des- 
tructive distilJatiun,  either  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  other  ingredients.     It  was  at  one 
time  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  Beri-beri. 
The   red   seeds   are  given  to 'cattle   and  are 
officinal,  being  considered   hot  and  adminis- 
tered  for  rheumatism.     The  leaves  also  are 
ofncinal^and  a  deep  scarlet  colored  oil,  obtain- 
ed by  expression   from  the  seeds,  is   rubbed 
and  given    internally   in    rheumatism  ;    the 
oleum  nigrum,  an  empyreumatic   black   oily 
fluid,  is  obtained  by  the   destructive  distilla- 
tion  of   the   seeds,   but    it  does  not   differ 
in  any    sensible  degree    from    the  empyreu- 
matic products    of   the  distillation    of    the 
common   fixed  oils,    containing    naptha  and 
other  carburets  of  hydrogen.     Lnrge  quanti- 
ties would  doubtless  yield  parafSne  and  creo 
8ote.    In  Ajmere  the  seed  is  imported  from 
Marwar  and   Gk>dwar,    is    there    considered 
Budorific,and  generally  heating,  and  is  swallow- 
ed whole  in  rheumatism.    It  is  used  in  horse 
mesalihs. — 0*  Shaughmsst/,  ;>.  271,  Genl.  Med. 
Top.  p.  146.  Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart  Malcolmson, 
p.  312. 

CELASTRUS  ROTHIANA.  Schult. 
Syn.  of  Celastrus  paniculatus.     Willd. 

CELASrRUS  SCANDENS.  Oelastnis 
Seuegalensis,  Celastrus  venenatus.  See  Gelas- 
trinae. 

CELEBES,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, in  configuration  has  been  compared 
to  a  star-fish,  from  which  the  radiating  Umbs 
on  one  side  have  been  removed  ;  and  this  very 
Bingolar  form  also  distinguishes  Qilolo,  an 
island  not  far  distant  from  it  to  the  eastward. 
Mr.  St-  John  describes  its  climate  as  salu- 
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plains  of  the  less  elevated  regions  of  India. 

Celebes  oeoopies  the   centre  of  the  tn^ol 

zone,  and  lies  in  the  Molacca  sea.    Its  lengtli 

and  breadth  it  is  difilcult  to  estimate,  being 

composed  of  four  peninsulas^  with  an  wnd 

3573  miles.     {UelviUe    de  Oambee,  JTontter 

des  Indes  Orimtales),     Its   coast  presents  a 

great  number  of  bays,  gnlfs,  and  capes  of  eo- 

centric  outline.     The   surface  is  lofty,  witk 

considerable    hills,    and    towards  the  nortb 

are  several  actire   volcanoes.     Some  oftbe 

mountains   rise  seven    thousand  feet  abofe 

the    level    of    the     sea      (Tettimindy  Gnp 

de  (Eil  sur  le$  PouenumB  Aeerlandaiiet,  iii, 

81),  usually  with  round  or  flat  tops.   Thoo^ 

a  mouutainoQs  island,  Celebes  presents  sloag 

the  borders  of  the  sea  wide  plains  covered 

with  verdure  and  beautiful   valleys,  some  of 

which  enclose  magnificent  basins  of  limpid 

water,   raised  on  a  smooth  plateau,  encircled 

by  a  rim  of  low  hills.  Thick  forests  cover  tiie 

hills  and   large  tracts  of   the  level   country 

with  oaks,  maples,  sycamores,  cedars,  teik- 

trees,  and  the  npas.    Celebes  is  less  popoloss 

in  proportion  to    its  extent,  than  many  ^ 

islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

Elabat  is  a  conical  volcanic  moantaioi  ril- 
ing 6,500  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  northen 
peninsula  of  this  island  ;  the   two  sontim 
prongs  of  this  island  form  the  Gulph  of  Bosi, 
which  stretches  three  degrees  northward  isto 
the  centre  of  the  island.  Its  entrance  is  abort 
eighty  miles  wide,  but  narrows  to  thirty  mil^ 
till  at  its  head  it  again  expands  to  fortyin 
miles.  Celebes,  on  its  eastern  coast,  is  frostri 
by  islands,  and  many  islands  are  scattered  onr 
the  bays  of  Tolo  and  Tominie,  or  Ooonoig 
Telia.  Celebes,  on  its  north  coas^  is  in  geosit 
high,  bold  land.     Its  extreme   point  is  eslU 
Cape  Coffin,   and   the   whole  of  the  itflu^ 
that  stretch  from  it  to  Menado  bay  are  m» 
times  called    Bauca  islands. — fffortbwgk) 
The  tongue  of  land  in  the  north  of  C«Mm 
known  administratively  under  the  name  of  ^ 
Dutch  Residency  of  Menado,  comprehends ' 
the  northern  extent  of  the  island,  from  ih»H 
of  Palos  in  the  west,  to  the  cape  of  Tsliaboi 
the  east,  and  comprises  the  great  bay  or 
of  the  sea  of  Gunong-tello,  which  stretches 
a  westerly  direction    between  the  two  pev 
Bulas.     The  Dutch  Residency  of  Menado  i 
eludes  under  its  jurisdiction  the  whole 
tive  states  of  Minahassa ;  the  small  kingd 
the  northern  coast ;  the  very  extensive 
in  the  west  part  of  the  peninsula,  where 
meut  exercise  sway,   besides  the  isUndi 
Sangir  and  Talaut  to  the  north,  as  well  ss  tW 
lesser  island  of  the  west  coast  and  the  ltf|* 
gulf  of  Tomini. 
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Tiie  population  is  composed  of  native  chris- 
tians, Malays,  and  Chinese.  In  1840  tkere  were 
rsckooed  in  Minahassa : — 

The  districts  of 
Gorontftlo.    50,000 

Sangir  k  Talaut 
islands.         40,000 


Natives. 

78,700 

Christians. 

5,687 

Malays. 

2,875 

Chinese. 

510 

Free .  Slaves. 

500 

Total...  178,272 

Without  taking  into  account  the  number  of  the 
Alfoura  population  of  the  interior,  which 
cauDot  be  very  consider ble,  seeing  that  the 
elevated  and  woody  parts  of  Kayeli,  Toradja 
and  Tomeiku  appear  to  be  thinly  peopled. 

The  Minahassa  confederation  in  the  north 
of  Celebes  counts  286  villages  ;  the  principal 
districts  arH  Ton  da  no,  Languang,  Kakes, 
Temebon^  Sinder,  Kawakkoan^r,  Tompasse, 
Amurang,  Belang  and  Kenia.  They  are  all 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernuaent  ;  the  Resident  and  three  other  Eu- 
ropean civil  employes,  assisted  by  an  indeter- 
minate number  of  native  functionaries,  admi- 
nister the  Government.  The  resident  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  governor  of  the  Moluccas, 
the  head  quarters  of  which  is  Amboyna. 

Sangir,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  this 
gronpoccupy  a  superficies  of  13  square  leagues ; 
the  Talaut  and  the  Meangis  islands  united 
are  18  square  leagues ;  these  archipelagos, 
formerly  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Sal- 
ens of  Ternate,  now  make  part  of  the  Residen- 
cy of  Menado. 

Several  extinct  volcanoes,  and  some  still  in 
nil  action,  are  found  in  the  Sangir  group  ; 
•he  devastations  which  they  commit  from 
time  to  time  have  'often  been  fatal  to  the  in- 
labitants.  The  eruption  of  Duwana,  in  1808, 
ioropletely  annihilated  the  village  of  Tagalau- 
lo,  destroyed  all  the  surroundiug  forests,  and 
uddenly  deprived  the  inhabitiuits  of  all 
leans  of  livelihood,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
e/ds.  The  Gunong-api  causes  numerous  ra- 
nges in  the  island  uf  Sjauw  ;  its  peak,  6000 
>et  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forms  the  cul- 
inatiog  point  of  this  group.  Guuong-abu 
(Vers  with  its  base  all  the  northern  part  of 
tagfr-besar  :  this  volcano  has  not  been  active 
ice  1812,  -when  the  torrents  of  lava  destroy- 
the  extensive  forests  of  cocoanut  trees 
th  wliich  this  part  of  the  island  was  cover- 
,  and  caused  the  death  of  many  of  the  in- 
bitants.  These  islands  furnish  more  than 
enty-five  kinds  of  wood  suited  for  building 
i  furniture.  Tvro  harbours,  sheltered  from 
winds,  exist  in  the  larger  Sangir,  one  in 
»  Bay  of  Taruna^  the  other,  called  Midelu, 
the  eastern  side. — {Journ.  Ind.  Arch,  for 
c.  1850,  pa^(5  764.) 

[t  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Celebes 
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consists  of  a  small  irregular  central  area,  with 
four  long  peninsulas.  The  two  on  the  south 
are  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Boni  ;  in  the  S. 
W.  peninsula,  two  languages  are  spoken,  the 
"  Mangkasa"  or  *^  Maugkasura/'  and  (of  which 
word  the  Netherlaud  capital  Macassar  is  only 
a  corruption  of  the  Dutch),  and  the  **  Wugi" 
or  **  Bug!*'  which  originally  was  more  parti- 
cularly limited  co  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Boni.  Korth  of  Macassar,  in  the  most  western 
part  of  the  island,  is  another  people,  the 
*'  Mandhar,"  who  speak  a  third  language.  On 
the  island  of  Butun,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  peninsula  east  of  the  gulf  of 
Boni,  a  fourth  tongue  is  spoken.  In  the 
northern  peninsula  are  the  people  speaking 
the  "  Gorontalo"  and  the  "  Menado"  languages 
(Bikmore^97),  Minahassa  is  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Celebes.  In  the  interior  are  a 
people  whom  the  coast  tribes  call  Turaju, 
who  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  and  head 
hunters.  (Bikmore,)  This  was  stated  many 
years  ago  by  Di\  Crawfurd,  who  says  (Vol. 
i.  p.  243)  "  some  of  the  savages  of  Borneo 
destroy  their  prisoners  and  devour  their 
flesh.  One  nation  of  Sumatra  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing  and  possessed  of  books,  are 
well  known  to  be  cannibals.  Among  other 
tribes,  the  skulls  of  enemies  are  held  as  tro- 
phies round  their  habitations.  Among  the 
people  of  Celebes,  when  an  enemy  falls  wound- 
ed on  some  occasions,  they  actually  devour  his 
heart,  and  there  is  hardly  a  warrior  of  note  who 
at  some  time  or  other  has  not  partaken  of 
the  horrid  repast.  Crawfurd  had  seen  several 
who  had  done  so,  and  one  person  told  him  it 
did  not  differ  in  taste  from  the  offal  of  a  goat 
or  buffalo."  Macassar  is  the  most  notorious 
place  in  the  Eiistern  Archipelago  for  the 
Bugi  people  to  run  amok.  On  the  average 
one  or  two  occur  in  the  month.  It  is  in  fact  the 
national  mode  of  committing  suicide,  amongst 
the  natives  of  Celebes,  and  is  therefore  the 
fashionable  mode  of  escaping  difficulties. 
Ten  or  twenty  persons  are  some  times  killed 
and  wounded  at  one  of  the  amok  Stabbing  and 
killing  at  all  he  meets,  the  a-mok  runner  is 
at  last  overpowered  and  dies  in  all  the  excite- 
ment of  battle.  It  is  a  delirious  intoxication,  a 
temporary  madness,  absorbing  every  thought 
and  action.  ( Wallace  i.  174.;  Macassar  men 
is  a  common  name  of  the  Bugi  race. 
The  Macassar  people  were  taught  mahomed- 
anism  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  the  Portuguese  arrived  A.  D.  1525, 
and  they  embraced  Christianity.  {BihTiore 
99.)  The  Bugi  are  now  the  great  naviga- 
tors and  ti'aders  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  western  monsoon,  they 
go  in  great  numbers  to  the  Arru  islands, 
which  is  the  principal  rendezvous  for  the 
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people  of  Ceram,  Goram,  the  Ki  ialands, 
Tenimber,  Baba,  and  the  adjacent  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  a  distance  from  Macassar  of 
upwards  of  1,000  miles.  Tbey  carry  Eng- 
lish calicoes,  cotton  goods  of  their  own 
manufacture,  Chinese  gongs,  and  arrack,  and 
the  return  cargoes  are  tortoise-shell,  mother 
of  pearl  shell,  pearls,  birds  of  paradise,  and 
tripang,  the  Malay  term  for  all  the  kinds  of 
Holothuriae  or  Sea  Cucumbers.  Of  tripang 
alone,  about  14,000  piculs  are  yearly  shipped 
from  Macassar,  of  a  value  of  600,000  dollars, 
or  £150,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  value  of  goods  parried  by  the  Bugi  to 
the  Arru  islands  from  Macassar  alone  is 
80,000  dollars,  or  200,000  guilders,  and  of 
those  taken  to  the  Arm  group  from  other 
places  20,000  dollars,  or  60,000  guilders. 
{Bihnare,  101.) 

The  Bugi  are  the  most  enterprising  race  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Although  they  bear 
some  personal  resemblance  to  the  Malays, 
arising  probably  from  a  common  origin,  in 
every  quality  but  courage  they  are  essentially 
different.  Exposed  to  the  same  temptations, 
and  most  skilful  and  adventurous  navigators, 
they  have  never  adopted  the  occupation  of 
piracy,  but  abhor  and  resist  it,  and  defend 
themselves  against  the  Malay  prahus  with 
the  most  heroic  and  desperate  valour  when- 
ever they  are  attacked,  proceeding,  if  over- 
powered, to  blow  up  their  vessels  rather  than 
submit.  The  poorest  of  these  hardy  islanders 
is  as  impatient  of  a  blow  as  a  European 
gentleman  ;  and  it  is  permitted  to  any  one  to 
avenge  an  affront  by  the  death  of  the  person 
who  offers  it.  A  more  than  Spartan  training  is 
bestowed  on  children.  The  males  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six  are  removed  from  their  parents, 
lest  they  should  be  made  effeminate  by  indul- 
gence, and  they  are  not  restored  to  their  fami- 
ly until  they  are  of  an  age  to  marry.  They 
are  the  Phcenicians  of  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go, and  there  is  not  a  coast  from  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Australian  continent  to  the 
Malay  peninsula  where  their  ships  are  not 
habitually  seen.  These  adventurers  leave 
their  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  eastern 
monsoon  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  proceed 
westward  until  they  reach  Singapore.  With 
vessels  of  peculiar  build,  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  tons  burthen,  they  conduct  almost  the 
whole  carrying  trade  of  the  Archipelago. 
They  own  at  least  1,000  ships,  the  outward 
cargoes  consisting  of  cotton  cloths,  gold  dust, 
edible  bird's  nests,  tortoise  shell,  trepang  or 
Bea  slugs  for  Chinese  epicures,  scented  woods, 
coffee,  and  rice  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  jealous 
and  restrictive  policy  of  the  Dutch,  they  have 
greatly  contributed  to  diffuse  British  ma- 
nufactures throughout   the   islands  of  the 
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Eastern  Seas.    {Quarterly  Revkw^  No,  2tt, 
p.  502.) 

The  population  of  Oelebes  wasestiiiiitedb} 
Mr.  Crawfurd  at  900,000 :  if  it  were  u  ndt 
peopled  as  Java,  it  would  number  14/)00,000 
inhabitants.— (^tiar^^y  Rwiew^  No,  222, 
p.  oOd.)  But  at  present,  according  to  St  Job 
(L  p.  361),  it  does  not  exceed  1,104,000 
people.  Its  cotton  tape,  silk  tape  and  so* 
broidered  tape,  was  exhibited  at  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862.  It  produces  Teak  Tbe 
people  of  Minahassa,  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Celebes,  differ  much  from  all  the  other  pcopli 
in  the  Archipelago.  They  are  of  a  light  brown 
or  yellow  tint,  often  approaching  thefaimai 
of  a  European,  of  a  rather  short  stature,  stout 
and  well  made,  of  an  open  and  pleasing  coonti* 
nance,  but  disfigured,  as  age  advances,  wiA 
projecting  cheek  bones,  and  with  the  luoal 
long,  straight,  jet  bhick  hair  of  the  Msliji 
The  coast  people,  where  there  has  been  inter* 
mixture,  are  coarse  ;  but  in  inland  villagei) 
where  the  race  is  pure,  both  men  and  woom 
are  remarkably  handsome.  They  are  quiet 
and  gentle,  submissive  to  aathori^,  and  in 
easily  induced  to  learn  and  adopt  the  habib 
of  civilized  life  ;  they  seem  capable  of  aeqnit' 
ing  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectoal  eda- 
cation,  and  they  are  clever  mechanics.  Up  to 
the  early  part  of  the  19  th  century,  up  to  182^ 
this  people  lived  in  tribes  each  under  its  on 
chief,  always  at  war  with  each  other,  speabDf 
different  languages,  unintelligible  to  eiek 
other.  They  built  their  houses  on  lofty  poi^ 
to  protect  themselves,  they  were  head-hontai 
like  the  Dyak  of  Borneo,  and  were  said  ti 
be  cannibals.  Human  skulls  were  the  grat 
ornaments  of  a  chiefs  house,  and  when  t  cW 
died,  two  skulls  of  an  enemy,  or  failing  tii^ 
of  his  slaves,  were  placed  at  his  grave,  iii 
they  worshipped  deities  in  the  mountain,  tb 
torrent,  the  lake*  and  certain  trees  and  UA 
and  wore  only  a  strip  of  bark.  In  1832,  tbci^ 
troduction  of  coffee  planting  and  a  settled  O 
vemment  altered  all  that,  and  the  people 
thouffh  still  speaking  different  tongues,  are  tf* 
the  best  clothed,  best  housed,  best  fed  ni 
best  educated  in  the  Archipelago.  Macb^ 
this  has  been  due  to  the  tractable  natnit 
this  people,  for  near  Menado  is  a  race 
Bantek,  strong,  but  intractable,  who  la^ 
hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  to  improve 
There  are  some  of  the  less  civilized 
which  have  semi-Papuan  features  and 
while  in  some  villages,  the  true  Oelebei 
Bugi  physiognomy  prevails.  The  platea 
Tondano  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  people 
as  white  as  the  Chinese,  and  with  very  pl< 
semi-European  features.  The  peopleofSiiiy 
Sanguir  much  resemble  these,  and  Mr.  W 
lace  believes  them  probably  to  be  immigmti 
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fiom  flome  of  the  islands  of  North  Polynesia. 
The  Papuan  type  will  represent  the  remnant 
of  the  aborigines.  The  langunges  contain, a 
Celebes  Malay  element,  and  a  Papuan  element, 
ttloog  with  some  radical  peculiarities  derived 
from  the  Siau  and  Sanguir  islands  further 
north,  and  therefore  probably  derived  from 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  natural  history  of  Celebes  has  been 
mach  investigated.  M.  Porsten,  a  Dutch  Natu- 
ralist, spent  two  years  in  the  north  part  about 
1840.  The  UAstrulable,  French  ship  of  dis- 
Govery,toached  there,  and  procured  specimens. 
The  Dutch  naturHliats  Rosenberg  and  Bernste- 
in also  collected  there  and  in  the  Sula  islands, 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  and  Mr,  Allen,'  his 
assistant,  hoth  collected  there.  It  has  also 
been  described  by  Dr.  Crawfurd,  Mr.  St. 
John,  and  Professor  Bikmore.  According 
to  Professor    Bikmore  (378)«  gold  is  found 


bnish-tongued  paroquet.  Corvus  advena,  a 
rare  black  and  white  crow.  Anoa  depressi- 
cornis,  (Sapi  utan,  Malay)  the  wild  cow  of 
Celebes.  It  is  smaller  than  other  wild  cattle.  It 
is  found  in  tlie  mountains.  Cynopitbecns  ni- 
grescens,  the  black  baboon  monkey.  Tacbyris 
zarinda,  a  rare  butterfly,  with  cinnabar  red 
wings.  Idea  tondana,  a  semi-transparent  butter- 
fly of  Celebes.  Papilio  androcles,  one  of  the 
largest  and  rarest  of  swallow-tailed  butterflies. 
Cicindela  heroH,  and  0.  gloriosa  also  occur,  the 
latter  of  a  rich  velvetty  green  colour. — Quar- 
terly Review^  jSo.  222,  p,  503.  Professor 
Bikmore^ $  Travels,  pp,  101  to  378.  Craw- 
furcTs  Dictionary  oj  the  Archipelago^  Vol  i., 
p,  243.  St'  John^s  hidian  Archipelago^  VoL 
).,  p,  351.  Wall-ace^ $  Malny  Archipelago^ 
VoL  i.,  p»  175.  Horsburgh.  Temminck,  Coup 
d'  (Ed  sur  les  Possessions  Neerlandaises  iii. 
5,  quoted  iu  Jouni,    Indinn  Archipelago  for 
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overall  the  ucMrthern  peninsula  from  the  Mina 
hassa  south  to  the  isthmus  of  Palas.  Of  the 
birds  of  Celebes,  191  species  are  known,  of 
which  \2%  are  land  birds.  Livistonia  rotundi- 
folia  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Wallace  to  be  the 
fan-palm,  of  the  leaf  of  which  the  people 
«f  Celebes  make  water  buckets  and  baskets. 
According  to  Mr.  Wallace,  Celebes  has  the 
Carpophaga  luctuosa,  a  fine  cream-coloured 
pigeon,  also  the  Cora cias  Temmiuckii.  Phseni- 
eophaus  callirhyncus  is  one  of  the  finest 
known  cuckows.  Its  bill  is  of  a  brilliant 
yellow  red  and  black.  Ornithoptera  remus, 
the  lai^est  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  batter- 
flies,  is  found  in  Celebes.  (WaUace,  p.   284.) 

Accipiter  trinutatus,  a  beau'tiful  hawk 
with  elegant  rows  of  large  round  white  S|K)ts 
oo  the  tail.  Strix  Rosenbergii  and  S. Javanica, 
the  latter  in  all  the  islands  np  to  Lombok* 
PhJegaenas  tristigmata,  the  ground  dove  of 
Celebes. 

The  Maieo,  or  Megacephnlon  rubripes, 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  loose  sand  of  the 
lea  beach,  iu  holes  just  above  hi^h-water 
ttark ;  the  female  lays  one  large  egg,  which 
ihe  covers  over  and  returns  to  the  forest ; 
iiut  many  birds  lay  in  the  same  bole.  A 
lozen  eggs  are  often  found  togetlier.  One  egg 
Ills  an  ordinary  teiicup,from  4  to  4^  inches 
ODg.  and  24  to  2^  wide.  They  are  very  good 
o  eat,  and  much  sought  after.  The  hen- bird 
akes  no  farther  caro  of  the  eggs,  which  the 
foung  bird  breaks  through  about  the  13th  day, 
nd  runs  at  once  to  the  forest.  Each  hen 
Ifs  six  or  eight  eggs  in  a  season  of  two  or 
firee  months.  Cittura  cyanotes,  the  forest 
ll^-fisher.  Meropogon  Forsteni.  Carpophaga 
hxrsteni  a  fruit  pigeon  of  North  Celebes. 
Ittceros  cassidix,  the  great  hornbill  of  Ce- 
ri)e8.     '^Vichoglossus    oruatus,    a    beautiful 
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Islands.     India,  pp.  320,  352,  and  353.  Ser- 
angani  Islands. 

CELERY,  £ng.  Apiom  graveolens. 

Kurufs.  Ar. 

Cultivated  by  the  Europeans  all  over  India, 
The  seed  is  usually  sown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  and  transplanted  into 
trenches,  and  blanchtd  by  earthing  up.  The 
root  only  of  this  is  eaten  :  it  forms  rather  a 
large  white  bulb,  nearly  the  size  of  a  parsnip, 
and  has  an  exceedingly  fine  flavour.  Kurufs, 
Araby  are  the  seeds  of  Apium  graveolens,  used 
in  Indian  medicine.  Celeriac  is  a  variety  of 
celery,  and  managed  similarly.  Celeriac  root  is 

used    for  stews,    rather    than  eaten    raw 

Hidden.  Jaffr^,   O'Shauqhiiessy, 

CELEBaCY.  The  Sherif  families  of  Mecca 
affect  marrying  female  slavesi  thereby  showing 
the  intenHC  pride  which  finds  no  Arab  noble 
evougb  for  them.  Others  take  to  wife  Bedouin 
girls  ;  their  blood,  thereft»re,  is  by  no  means 
pure.  The  worst  feature  of  their  system  is 
the  forced  celibacy  of  their  dnugl iters  :  they 
are  never  married  into  any  but  Sherif  families  ; 
consequently  they  often  die  iu  spinsterhood. 
The  effects  of  this  custom  are  most  pernicious, 
for  though  celibacy  exists  in  the  East,  it  is 
by  no  means  synonymous  with  chastity. 
Here  it  springs  from  a  morbid  sense  of  honour, 
and  arose,  it  is  popularly  said,  from  an  affront 
taken  by  a  Sherif  against  his  daughter's  has- 
band.  But  all  Arabs  condemn  the  practice.  Bur- 
ton's  Pitgrimage  to  Meecah.  Vol.  III.^  p.  33. 

CELOSIA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Amarantacese,  of  which  Hoxburgh  (i,  678,  9) 
mentions  C.  argentea,  C.  ceruna,  G.  comosa, 
and  C.  cristata.     Their  names  will  suffice. 

CELOSIA  ALBIDA.  Lin.  TtiddelL 

Pannay  keeray,      Tam.  |  Booroondie,  Sans.  — y<in«- 
Ghoorugoo  koora,  Tjsl.  |      liii  Mat.  A/ id.  p.  255. 
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CELOSM  ARG£NT£A«    Lin.     Rheede.    case,  it  was  probably  by  a  race  of  in  non 


Pancho  Chettu, 


Tel. 


Hoxb.    fV.  Ic. 

White  Cockscomb,  Eno. 
Sufaid  Mur^h-kes,  Himd. 
Sarwari,  ,, 

Double  variety  cultivated.  Tbe  single 
variety  is  veiy  common  in  tbe  rains  in  tbe 
cultivated  fields,  both  wbite  and  pink,  and 
cattle  eat  tbe  plants,  especially  buff;iloes. — 
Genl  Med,  Top.  p.  185. 

CELOSIA  ASIATICA. 
Indian  Celosia.        Eno.  |  Kookspura,  Hind. 

A  common  weed  in  gardens — Genh  Med. 
Top.  p.  200. 

CELOSIA  CERUNA.  Drooping  Cock's- 
<5omb.  Cultivated  as  a  flower. — Genl.  Med. 
Top,  p.  185. 

CELOSIA  CRISTATA.  Linn.  Roxb. 

Var.  a.  rubra. 


Kyet  monk,  Burm. 

Created  cockscomb,  Eno. 
Pila  Murgb-kes,  Hind. 
Lai  MucK^kea 


>» 


Erra-kodi  juttu  tota 

kura,  Tel. 

Kodi  juttu  tota  kura,  „ 


Botb  wbite  and  yellow  varieties  are  culti- 
vated ^iu  gardens.  Tbe  Hindi,  Telngu  and 
\Rurman  names  sipiify  cock's  comb  like  tbe 
English. — Mason  Genl.  Med.  Top^  p,  185. 

CELOSIA  NODIFLORA. 

Allmannia  nodi  flora.     R.  Br. 

Comatty  keeray, .     Tam.  I  KulliAnie,SAN8. — Ainalie, 
Pendli  pedda  koora,TEL.   |      p.  253.  Affri. 

CELSIA.  A  genus  of  ornamental  plants, 
growing  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  colours 
yellow  and  orange.  C.  Coromandelina  is  a 
native  of  India. 

CELT.  The  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  who  occupied  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe.  They  are  part  of  the  great 
Asiatic  European  stock, 

CELT,  implements  of  agriculture  and  for 
domestic  purposes,  used  by  ancient  pre- 
historic races  of  the  world.  They  have  been 
discovered  in  Europe  and  India.  Mr.  Allan 
Hume,  C.B.,  discovered  many  in  Hiudostau, 
and  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  otiiers  at  Linga- 
soogoor  in  the  Raichore  Doab.  They  are  of  flint 
or  chalcedony.  Mr,  W.  Theobold  found  Celts 
or  stone  weapons  in  the  country   extending 


recent  date  than  tbe  original  fabricaton,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  form  less  adapted 
for  such  a  purpose  than  the  typical  Celt. 
The  natives  of  Kirwee  have  adorned  some  g: 
the  Celts  with  a  daub  of  red  paint  is  U»- 
liadeo.  Major  Haughton  sent  some  speinof 
the  stone  utensils  now  a^ed  by  theAsda- 
manese  for  purposes  of  comparison,  but  id«; 
of  the  stono  chips  seem  to  be  arrow  bead» 
for  shooting  fish,  and  intended  to  be  used 
with  the  fingers  in  dividing  fish  and  fle»b. 

CELTIC  APOLLO.  ^'ear  tlie  town  of 
Avaranches,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  i«a 
rock  called  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  ancient  tiaa 
sacred  to  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  Apollu,  or  Mi- 
nus  ;  a  name  which  Uie  author  from  whom  te 
quote  observes,  *'  certainly  came  from  Ok 
East,  and  proves  that  tbe  littoral  proviucauf 
Gaul  were  visited  by  the  Phoeniciaua*'  *'  A 
college  of  Drnidicnl  priestesses  was  esttb- 
lisbed  there,  who  sold  to  seafaring  men  cer- 
tain arrows  endowed  with  the  peculiar  viitoeof 
allaying  storms  if  shot  into  the  waves  bj  i 
young  mariner.  Upon  the  vessel  arrini^' 
safe,  the  young  archer  was  sent  by  tbe 
crew  to  offer  thanks  and  rewards  tu  tbe  pno- 
tesses.  His  presents  were  accepted  in  tk 
most  grHCeful  manner  ;  and  at  his  depsrtait, 
tbe  fair  priestesses,  who  had  received  bis  » 
braces,  presented  to  him  a  number  of  sbelK 
which  afterwards  he  never  failed  to  usoiu  > 
adorning  hid  person."  When  the  earljCbm- 
tian  warrior  consecrated  this  mound  U)  bl 
protector  St.  Michel,  its  name  was  cbaoi^ 
from  Mons  Jovis  (being  dedicated  to  Japitvl> 
to  Tumhay  supposed  from  iumuluiy  amuoni, 
but  as  the  Saxons  and  CeUs  placed  piJIan< 
all  these  mounts,  dedicated  to  the  Son^ 
Belenu.M,  Bnl,  or  Apollo « it  is  not  milikcljttii 
Tumba  is  from  the  Sanscrit  i'humbdy  or  ^ 
humba,  *a  pillar.'  I'ods  Rajasiltan,  Fai 
/.,  p.  525.     Tour  through  France. 

CELTIS.    A  genus  of   plants  belonging 
the  Ulmacese.  C.   australis  and  C.  Can< 
are    the  ''  Batkar,*'    Jlind.   of    KaghsDi 
dysodoxylon,  l^hto  ,  the   Ooorandagass  d\ 
Singhalese.     A  small  tree,  grows  up  to 
feet   in     the  Central    Province. — 01 


upwards  of  200  miles  east  of  the  Toris  river,  I  j^unjab  Report.  Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl,  p.  ^ 

and  accumulated  at  Karo  in  Kirwee.     They         

seetn  to  be  almost  identical  with  those  found 
in  Europe.  Belonging  to  au  aboriginal  race 
of  which  they  are  now  the  only  relics,  the 
explanation  of  their  occurring  in  heaps  under 
peepul  trees  and  in  temples,  is  probably  some 
superstition  which  induced  men  of  old  time  to 
convey  them  to  the  shrines  where  they  are 
now  so  abundant.  Very  few  of  the  Celts 
offer  any  evidence  of  their  ever  having  been 
fixed  in  handles,  and  where  such  has  been  the 
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CELTlh  ERIOCARPA. 
Nettle  tree  £no.  |  Koo 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley 
Rampur    and  Sungnam,    at  an  ^t\ 
6,000  feet.     Bark  used  for  making 
ClegJiorn  Punjab  Report^  p.  67. 

CELTIS  CAUCASIA.    Willdb. 


Batkar 

Pamj. 

T»go 

Brimdu 

J' 

Bigui 

Hrunaj 

)) 

Biugu 

Brinila 

tt 

Kbarg 

Takhum 

•1 

WatUmaa 

CEMENTS. 


CBMEKTS. 


Fruit. 

KangalMirch         Hvxj).  \  lodarba  HixD. 

tLIs  fiue  tree,  says  Dr.  Stewart,  is  common, 

wild,  from  2,500  to  8,500  feot  in  the  Punjab, 

Himalaya,  and  occurs  in  Trans-Indu8,dowu  to 

1,500  feet,  and  Dr.  Griffith  says  it  is  culti- 

Tated  in  Affghanlstan.  It  attains  16^  feet  iu 

girth  ;  but  tret*s  of  seven  or  eight  feet  are  not 

uncommon.    Its  timber  is  white,  light,  soft, 

wenk  and  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  It 

is  chiefly  U8ed  for  zemindar's  work,  charcoal 

and  fuel.     Dr.    Bellew  mentions  that  in  the 

Fesbawur  valley  it  is  often-  made  into  charms 

to  keep  off  the  evil  eye  from  man  and   beast, 

and  Dr.  Cleghorn  stntes  that  its  bark  is  used 

for  sandals. — J,  L.  Stewart,  M,  D.^  p.  209. 

C ELTIS  NEP ALENSI8.     Planoh. 

Batkar  T.  J.  Punjab.  |  Tagho  T.  J.  Punjab, 
This  is  much  more  rare  than  C.  Caucasia  is. 
Dr.  Stewart  found  it  in  parts  of  the  Jhelum 
hasin  and  Trans-Indus  at  about  2,500  to  3,500 
feet.  The  Pathans  are  said  to  use  its  tough 
wood  for  churn-sticks. — J)r,  J,  L,  Sttwariy 
M.  D. 
CELTIS  ORIENTALIS.  Linn. 
Sponia  orieut&lis.   Commers. 

Karak  Panj. 

Gatlda  Nelli  Tel. 

Urn  Kanijanalika 


»> 


Tuhunna  Ben  a. 

Chakftn 

Indian  Nettle  tr«e    Eno. 

Vallam  toddali  MALiiiL. 

A  tree  which  is  pretty  common  all  over 
India,  and  in  Kutlu  planted  in  avenues.  Dr. 
Bocbaiian  Hamilton  says  the  under  bark  of 
this  tree,  Uke  that  of  the  West  India  kind, 
eorisisting  of  numerous  reticulated  fibres, 
forms  a  kind  of  natural  cloth,  used  by  the 
Garrow  for  covering  their  nakedness.  (*  Lin. 
Trans./  xvii,  p.  209).  He  also  describes  it  in 
his  report  on  Assam,  as  a  kind  of  rug  worn  by 
the  Garrows  in  the  cold  weather,  and  serving 
thsin  as  a  blanket  by  night.  Captain  Reynolds 
•ent  a  specimen  of  it  to  the  Agri-Hortic.  So- 
ciety ;  the  Garrow  make  several  such  cloths  of 
different  colours  from  various  barks.  The  Gar- 
row who  come  to  the  plains,  generally  buy 
tome  small  ends  of  cloths  from  the  Bengalees, 
to  attend  the  Jiauta  (fairs)  in,  not  an  clothing 
N>  protect  them  from  wind  and  weather." — 
Uoyle  Feb.  PL  317.     Cle<rhorn^  Kullu,  80. 

CELTIS  WIGHTII.    WiaHT.    Ic. 

Not  nucommon  in  the  hot  drier  parts  of 
3eyIon. —  Th.  En.  pi  ZeyU  p.  268. 

CEMENTS.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition 
if  1855,  there  were  shown  Lime,  Concrete,  Sep- 
Mae,  Dolomite,  Magnesite,  Gypsum  and  other 
nbetanoee  used  in  manufuclnring  cements, 
tnd  there  ia  an  abundant  supply  of  minerals  of 
kis  claaa  all  over  Southern  India.  The  shell 
ime  of  Sooloorpett  is  well  known  it  is  a  pure 
•rbonate  of  lime.  The  Kunkur  or  Nodular 
ime  stones  are  more  durable  though  not  so 
rhite.  The  Septari»  or  Parker's  oement'stones, 
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occur  in  Southern  India,  though  the  beds  are 
not  extensive  :  they  accompany  the  strata  of 
blue  and  white  Potters'  day  and  kaolin  that 
are  so  common  in  this  Presidency.  The  best 
hydraulic  septarin  occur  at  Awady  near 
Madras,  Bangalore  and  Chingleput  A  very 
fine  natural  pydraulic  cement  occurs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Godavery  and  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  construction  of  the  Goda- 
very and  Kistna  Anicuts.  A  very  good 
pydnmlic  limestone  occurs  along  with  the 
blue  slate  of  Cuddapah*-and  the  Dolomites 
of  the  Ceded  Districts  and  the  Northern  Cir- 
card  make  good  cements.  The  Magnesite  of 
Salem,  Bangalore,  and  Vizianagram,  would 
probably  improve  the  qualities  of  some  of  the 
other  limestones  in  certain  proportions,  as  it 
acquires  great  hardness  of  surface  but  is 
deHcient  in  adhesiveness.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  with  this  mineral  which 
certainly  possesses  some  good  hydraulic  pro- 
perties, but  has  dii*appointed  the  expectations 
,  at  first  formed  of  its  ujiefultiess. 

The  ordinary  Indian  cement  is  chunam  in 
its  various  forms  ;  the  only  building  stones 
which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  laterite,  concrete  and  kunkur. 
Kunkur  is  a  limestone  mostly  nodular — al* 
ways  fresh  water  and  recenti — in  most  cases 
in  the  act  of  being  formed  under  our  eyes.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  thick  stratified  beds  like 
the  travertine  near  Rome,  and  seems  in  this 
,  case  to  have  been  formed  by  calcareous  springs  t 
more  generally  it  is  met  with  in  clay  or  allu- 
vial soil,  in  the  shape  of  small  pieces  from  the 
size  of  peas  or  filberts  to  that  of  the  hand« 
In  the  blue  clay  which  stretches  along  the 
Indian  shores,  it  is  found  in  vast  abundance 
generally  assuming  the  most  fantastic  forms 
— indeed  it  abounds  in  every  rice-field  and 
open  soil  all  over  the  country.  The  more 
recent  varieties  seem  to  be  formed  by  the 
agency  of  the  rains  :  when  the  earth  abounds 
with  vegetation,  the  tepid  waters  are  charged 
with  fixed  air  and  dissolve  the  lime  prevail- 
ing in  the  soil  everywhere  around,— the 
mineral  being  again  thrown  down  as  the  ad-> 
vancing  season  dispels  the  excess  of  gas.  It 
in  this  state  absorbs  the  clayey  matter  around 
and  cements  it  into  kunkur.  This  is  collected 
by  the  lime-burner,  placed  with  firewood  in 
small-sized  conical  kilns,  and  burnt  in  the 
usual  way.  It  contains  72  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  15  of  sand,  and  11  of  clay  and  oxide  of 
iron.  Mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  river  sand 
it  makes  an  excellent  mortar,  burnt  in  pieces 
of  a  cubic  inch  or  so  in  size,  and  then  powder- 
ed without  slaking,  it  forms  a  first  rate  water 
cement,  setting  in  a  few  minutes,  and  becom- 
ing as  hard  as  stone.  At  Poena  the  finer 
varieties  of  kunkur  are  burnt  with  charcoal  all 
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Iihroughonb  the  city,  in  nent  pigmy  looking 
kilns  2^  feet  high  and  about  as  much  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base.  These  hold  about  a  cubic 
foot  of  material,  or  about  361bs.  of  charcoal 
and  kunkur  in  equal  parts.  When  burnt,  it 
is  slaked  and  then  made  up  into  bricks,  which 
are  sold  in  the  bazaar  for  tho  purpose  of 
wbitewanhing. 

The  finer  kinds  of  lime  and  cement  on 
the  coast  are  made  from  shells.  A  piece  of 
ground  about  ten  feet  square  is  laid  down  even 
and  floored  over  with  clay  :  an  upright  pole  is 
plaoed  at  each  end  of  this,  and  a  sheet  stretch- 
ed out  with  back  stays  spread  between  the 
poles,  which  are  steadied  with  strings*  On 
the  floor  a  bed  of  shells  and  rice-chaflf  alter- 
nately, about  ten  inches  thick  and  eight  feet 
by  six,  is  spread  neatly  out.  Some  firewood 
is  placed  along  Ihe  windward  side  of  this,  and 
when  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  the  wood  is  kindled. 
As  the  heat  extends  to  leeward,  and  the  shells 
become  calcined,  the  limeburners  draw  off  the 
fore  parts  of  them  with  a  stick,  and  so  soon  as 
they  have  cooled  on  the  floor  sufficiently  to 
allow  them  to  be  bandied,  they  are  placed  in 
a  scoop  basket  and  the  dirt  and  epidermis 
winnowed  from  them.  The  shells,  now  white 
and  pearly,  are  next  thrown  into  a  small  sized 
▼at  partially  filled  with  water  :  here  they  for 
some  time  boil  from  the  effects  of  the  heat 
and  slaking.  The  whole  in  a  short  time  set- 
tles down  into  a  fine  semi  fluid  mas^,  which 
is  taken  out  and  slightly  dried,  and  is  now 
ready  for  use.  A  good  hydraulic  cement  is 
formed  of  the  blue  clay  of  Madras,  and  shell 
lime. 

Bitumen  or  asphalte  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Babylon.  The  works  of  salt  and 
bitumen  even  yet  around  Hit,  give  a  most 
singular  appearance  to  the  conn  try,  and  the 
roost  learned  geographers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  town  of  Hit  is  the  Is  of  Herodotus, 
whence  the  Babyionians  drew  the  bitumen  in 
which  they  set  their  bricks. 

All  over  the  East  they  make  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  oement,  which  they  use  as  mortar. 


sixth  day,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  In 
building,  this  oement  is  laid  between  tbe 
bricks,  which  are  tightly  pressed  upon  each 
other ;  for  lining  it  is  laid  upon  the  sarfaea 
that  is  to  be  covered,  and  spread  with  a  flat 
and  polished  flint,  for  it  must  not  be  toacbed 
with  the  hand,  as  it  would  barn.  Three 
layers  are  put  on  successively,  and  the  thiid 
is  washed  over  with  oil,  but  of  what  kind 
is  immaterial ;  when  it  is  dry,  nothing  eia 
equal  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  this  cement, 
which  is  called  "saroodj."  There  is  anotiiflr 
description  called  ^'saroodj  maghrebi,''batitii 
not  so  much  used  :  this  is  composed  of  om- 
third  of  hot  lime,  one  of  sifted  sand,  and  om 
of  ponn»led  brick. — Ferritr  His.  of  AfgJm. 
p,  296-9.  Skinner* a  Overland  Joumen,  FoL 
//.,  p,  113.     Dr,  Buist  iti  Bombay  Tima, 

CENORITiE,  a  srenus  of  hermit  sheik 

CliINOBITA  RUGOSA.     See  Pagnride. 

CENSUS,  a  rough  census  of  the  popaiatioft 
called  '<Khaneh-Shnmari,"  was  always  rsak 
under  the  native  princes.  The  dislike  to  a  eea- 
8 us  in  the  east  appears  to  arise  from  the  oeeei' 
sity  of  mentioning  their  women,  also  avsgoe 
fear  that  Government  is  plotting  some  mischief 
against  them,  and  a  superstitious  averaioa  to 
assist  in  rousing  Divine  wrath  by  what  tbef 
consider  such  a  display  of  pride  as  that  ol 
numbering  the  people. — BuHon's  SM, 
p.  381-382.  See  British  India,  Caste. 

OENTAQREA.  A  genus  of  oroamestil 
flowering  plants  commonly  to  be  seen  d 
India.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  and  «f 
different  shades  of  colour,  purple^  blue,  jelloi, 
white,  red,  brown,  he 

CENTAUREA  ATROPURPUREA.  tb 
sweet  Sultan. 

CENTAUREA  BEHEN.     Linn. 
Behenabiad,  Arab.  |  Suffitid  Bthmeo,    ^ 

Saw- leaved  oentaary,  Eno.  I 

CENTAUREA  MOSCHATA,  Mask  Or 
taury.  Bind,  Shahpusund.  Cultivated m 
flower. — Gen.  Med.   Top.  p.  206. 

CENTENO.    Sp.    Rye. 

CENTIPEDES,  are  very  common  in  b& 


and  to  form  the  lining  of  baths  and  reservoirs.    The  most  frequent  kinds  are  two  or  tlii* 


It  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  wood  ashes, 
thoroughly  sifted*  and  powdered  lime ;  and  by 
others  with  two  parts  of  lime  to  one  of 
ashes,  but  in  either  case  these  materials 
are  well  mixed.  Water  is  then  poured 
upon  them,  and  they  are  well  kneaded, 
after  which  the  mass  is  beaten  for  six  days 
by  two  men  with  large  sticks,  uninter- 
ruptedly, except  at  night :  when  it  becomes 
a  little  solid  on  one  side,  it  is  turned  over 
and  beaten  on  the  other,  care  being  taken  to 
moisten  it  occasionally  lest  it  should  become  too 
dry.  When  thas  well  mixed,  it  is  folded  and 
turned,  and  beaten  again  and  again  till  the 
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inches  long,  but  some  are  double  that  8iie;tiif 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  poiflOttoai,ki^ 
such  is  not  the  case* 

CENTRAL  ASIA  is  a  term  used  difr 
ently  by  geographers,  ethnologiBtSy  and  potf- 
cians,  but  is  usually  applied  to  the  rep* 
intervening  between  Ruasiaiu  Asia,  and  ' 
India^  and  lying  to  the  west  of  Chiness  f^ 
tary.  Its  western  boundary  is  the  Cuf^ 
Sea  and  the  river  Ural.  On  the  east,  is  tf^ 
lofty  table -land  of  the  Bolor,  (the  moontfl* 
which  form  the  western  boundary  of  GhiM* 
Turkestan  and  Dzungaria),  and  the  rim  &^ 
tiach  ;  and  the  northern  boondary  is  west** 
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Siberia,  and  it  has  Afghanistan  on  the  south 
east.  The  northern  half  of  Central  Asia  ctmsists 
of  the  Kirsfhiz  desert,  which  is    mountainous 
and  rugged  on  the  east,  and  full  of  saline 
steppes  on  the  west.    In  the   midst  of  the 
southern  half    lies    the  sea  of  Aral,  on  the 
western  side  of  which,  up  to  the  Caspian  Sea 
on  tiie  westj  there  stretches  a  broad  tract  of 
desert  But,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Central  Asiai 
is  a  fertile  tract,  watered  by  the  great  rivers 
the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus,  and  it  is  in  this  fer- 
tile tract  that  the  conquests  of  Kussia,  were 
made  between  1864  and  1868.     After  long 
years  spent  in  fortifying  posts,*  in  1864.  Russia 
made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Jaxnrtes,  and  in  that  year  took  three 
forts  of  Kokand,  viz.,  Aoulietta,  Turkestau 
and  Chemkend.    In  the  spring  of  1865,  the 
chief    of  Kokand   fell    in   battle,    and  in 
June  1865,  the  city  of  Tashkend  was  stormed. 
Ou  the  20th  May  1866,  they  fought  and  won 
the  battle  of  Irdjar,  against  the  Bokhariotes, 
and  later  in   the  year  captured  the  forts  of 
Oratepe  and  Jnzak,  within  40  miles  of  Samar- 
cand.  On  the  1 3  th  May  1 868,  a  great  battle  was 


rym,  which  is  the  nudn  stream  of  the  Jaxartes, 
runs  through  a  long,  luxuriant  valley,  be- 
tween the  culminating  ridge  and  outer  ranp[e 
of  the  Thian  Shaii»  and  drains  all  the  northera 
rani^e  of  the  plateau.  The  Oxus,  rising  in 
the  Sari  Kul  or  Yellow  lake  of  Pamir,  at  least 
300  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Jaxartes,  re* 
ceives  from  its  right  bank  a  multitude  of 
small  streams,  which  run  to  the  south  through 
rugged  valleys,  on  the  south-westeru  face  of 
the  Pamir  uplands.  The  western  face  of 
Famir  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus, 
is  far  more  precipitous  than  the  eastern. 
Ridges  run  out  as  far  as  Samarcand  and  Kar- 
shi.  and  the  streams  from  the  upland  which 
twine  amongst  these  ridges  form  the  Zar- 
afshan  and  Kar^hi  part  of  the  water  system 
of  the  Oxus,  though  before  they  reach  that 
river  they  are  entirely  consumed  in  irriga- 
tion. 

The  water  system  of  the  Indus  is  formed 
on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Pamir, 
where  the  table-land  is  lost  in  the  rocky  sum- 
mits of  Muz  Taghy  and  a  number  of  streams 
drain  off  to  the  southward,  forming  two  sub- 


fought  under  the  walls  of  Samarcand,  and  the  sidiary  Indus  systems.  A  culminating  ridge, 
city  surrendered,  and  later  in  the  year  Bokhara.  Pusht-i-khar  or  Asses  Back,  which  runs  out 
yielded.  (Fortniyhtiy  Review^  July  1868.)  from  the  south-east  comers  of  Pamir, 
The  whole  country  of  Central  Asia  between !  is  the  true  water  shed  between  Thibet 
India  and  Tartary  is  one  broad  mountain ;  and  Kabul,  the  streams  flowing  to  the 
range,  the  Himalaya  forming  the  southern  |  southward  being  separated  by  the  shoulder 
cre<5C,  and  the  Knen-luen  the  northern.     Tbe  >  which    joins  the    Hindu    Kush,  from    the 


interior  has  some  lovely  valleys  like  Kashmir, 
but  it  is  more  usually  broken    into   rocky 
ravines,  through  which  the  affluents  of  the 
Indus  force  their  way  towards  the  plains  ;  or 
else    stretches   away  in  those  vast  treeless 
uplands,  which  are  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  range  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent   The  direction  of  this  range  is  from 
east  to  west,  trending  slightly  to  the  north, 
irfaile  the  parallel  chain  that  bounds  Siberia 
to  the  south,  and  the  outer  crest  of  which  is 
the  Thian  Shnn,  trends  somewhat  to  the  south  ; 
80  that  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Yar- 
kand  and  Kashgar,  the  great  iuterior  depres- 
sion of  Chinese  Tartary  terminates,  and  the 
boaudary  ranges  coalesce  in  the  elevated  table- 
land of  Famir.     The  ascent  from  Yarkand 
and  Kashgar,  westward  to  the  table-land  of 
Pamir,  is  almost  imperceptible  :   and  when 
"that  lofty   position  is  gained,  where  the  aver 
aige  elevation  is  probably  as  much  as  15,000 
ieet  above  the  sea,  a  vast  open  plain  is  seen, 
.^prbich  stretches  from  the  valley  of  the  Jax- 
artes iu  one  direction,  across  the  head  streams 
of  the  Oxus,  to  the  top  of  the  Kashgar  or 
Cfaitral  Valley    in    another.    This  plateau 
may  be  700  or  800  miles  in  extent.    It  is 
studded  throughout  with  lakes,  and  from  it 
descend  foiur  great  river  systems.    The  Na- 
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streams  descending  through  Vakkam  and 
Baddakhshan  to  the  Oxus,  and  forming  the 
Kabul  river,  which  falls  into  the  Indus  at 
Attock,  while  those  that  flow  to  the  south-east 
and  are  divided  by  the  Muz  Tagh  range  from 
Tartary.  descend  through  a  series  of  rocky 
valleys  and  precipitous  gorges  into  the  Upper 
Indus  at  Little  Thibet. 

From  the  eastern  face  of  the  Pamir  again, 
which  slopes  off  very  gradually  into  the 
plains  of  Tartary,  is  supplied  a  fourth  water 
system,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  small 
streams,  which  passing  by  Yarkhand  and 
Kashgar  are  ultimately  lost  in  the  sandy 
desert,  or  in  some  cases  reach  the  centrsj 
lake  of  Lob  Nur. 

Central  Asia  has  a  hardy  peasantry,  dwell- 
ing in  the  mountain  region  with  its  vast  up- 
land downs,  well  suited  for  summer  pas- 
ture, partly  descendants  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants, and  in  part  of  the  many  migratory 
races  who  have  swept  through  the  country. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  the  tracts  of 
surpassing  fertility,  Turk,  Bokhariot,  Kal- 
muck, Kirghiz,  Onigur,  Manchu,  Chinese, 
Armenian  and  Indians  dwell  in  the  well 
watered  plains.  Beyond  these,  in  every  di- 
rection, is  the  pathless  desert»  which  has  been 
tenanted  by  pastoral  nomads  ever  since  the 
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«arth  WAS  peopled.  From  the  Vendidad  open- 
ing chapters  there  seems  in  anoient  times 
to  have  been  a  great  kingdom  in  Central  Asia. 
An  eastern  branch,  with  its  priniffival  seats ' 
on  the  Oxus.  The  Iranian  people,  who  were 
settled  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jazarfes, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Israel, 
still  held  their  gniand  in  the  country,  under 
the  names  of  Tat,  Tajik,  Sert,  Galsha  and 
Parsiwan;  a  primitive  and  not  impure  Iranian 
population  might  be  found  in  almost  every 
district  from  the  Indus  to  the  Jazartes,  and 
throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Oxus. 

The  Paropamisan  chain,  which  bounds  the 
Kohistan  on   the  west,  extends  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  east  to   west,   and  two 
hundred   from  north  to  south.     The   whole 
of  this  ffpace  is   a   mnze  of  mountains,    and 
though  it  affords  a  habitation  to   the  Eimak 
and  Hazarah,  it  is  so  difficult  of  access,  and 
BO  little  frequented,  that  no  precise   accounts 
4»f  its   geography   are  to  be  obtained.    It  is 
certain,  however,  that   the  range  of   Hindoo 
Coosh  is  there  no  longer  so  lofty  as    to   be 
conspicuous  among  the   mountains  by  which 
it  is  8urn>undedf  and  that  no  continued  line 
of  perpetual  snow  can   any  more   be  traced. 
The  eastern  half  of  this  elevated  region  is  in- 
habited by  the  Htusarah,  and  is  cold,  rugged, 
and  barren  ;  the  level  spots  are  little  oultiva- 
ted,  and  the  hills  are  naked  and  abrupt.    The 
Western  part,  which  behmgs  to  the   Eimak, 
though  it  has  wider    valleys    and    is   better 
cnltivated,  is  still   a  wild  and  poor  country. 
The  northern  face  of  these  mountains   has  a 
eudden  descent  into  the  province  of  Balkh  : 
their  acclivity  is  less  on  their  other    extremi- 
ties,   except  perhaps  on  the   west  or  south- 
weet.     On  the  north-west  they  seem  to  sink 
gradually  into  the  plain    which    borders   on 
the  desert.     The  slope   of  the  whole  tract  is 
towards  the  west.     To  the  north  of  this,  ex- 
tending eastwardly   and  to  tlie  west,  are  the 
elevated  plains  of  Tartary,  the  Asiatic  domi- 
nions of  Russia,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Ohina, 
and  the  regbns  occupied  by  several  Turkoman 
nations.    To  the  south  is  India  with  its  two 
peninsulas  and  its  archipelagos  on   the  east, 
with  the  domiuiims  of  Persia  and  Turkey  in 
Asia  and   Asia  Minor)  and  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia    on  the    west.     The    Caspian   SSea, 
inland  sea  with    Russian  territory   on    the 
north    and   west,  and  Persia  on  the  south. 
According     to    Sbrabo    (;i6.    xi.),    all    the 
tribes  east  of  the  Caspian  were  called  Scy- 
thic.     The  DahsB   were  next    the    sea:  the 
Massa-geta  and  Sacss    more   eastward,    but 
•▼ery  tribe  had  a  particular  name.     All  were 
nomadic ;  but,    of  these  nomads,  the  best 
known  are  the  Asi,  the  Pasiani,  Tachari,  Sac- 
carandi,  who  took  Bactria  from  the  Greeks. 
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The  Sacae  made  irruptions  into  Atia,  aimihr 

to  those   of  the  Cimmerians,  and  possessed 

themselves   of  Bactria  and  the  beat  district 

of  Armenia     called  after    them  Sscs*seDBL 

Of    the   first   migrations  into  India  of  the 

Itidu    Scythic    Gete,      Takshak,   and  Aii, 

that  of  Sehesn^g  from  Sehesuagdes  ( L'abhse 

from    Techaristhan)     six     centuries  befon 

Christ,   is  the  first  noticed  by  the  Poaiani. 

About  the   same  period  a  grand  irraptioQ of 

the  same  races  conquered  Asia  Minor,  ud 

eventually  Scandinarva,  and   n<>t  long  sfttr 

the  Asi  and  Tachari  overturned  the  Gnek 

Kingdom  of  Bactria.    The  Romans  felt  tlie 

power  of  the  Asi,  the   Catti  and  Cimbri  fraa 

the  Biiltic  shore.  C«»lonel   Tod  {Vol,L  pM.) 

supposes  the  Asi  and  Tachari  to  beAswa  tad  I 

Takshac  orToorshkaraoesof  thePoorans  of  ^ 

Sacadwipa.     The  Dahas  to  be  the  Dahya.  now 

extinct,  one  of  the  36  Royal  Rajput  tribo, 

and  he  supposes  them  to  be  the  descendasti 

of   Baldeva  and  Yudishtra,  returned  undff 

different  appellations.      The  country  on  tb 

ea^t  is  still  occupied  by  the  Turkoman  laef. 

The  geography  of  the  Vedic  hymns  eonfinsi 

the  theory  that  the  Arian  race  migrated  froa 

Central  Asia  about  aeventeen  centuries  befoR 

Christ,     entered  India  by  the  north  we^ 

dwelt  during  the  earliast  Vedic  portion  in  the 

Punjab,  and  migrated   or  fought  their  vty 

into  Hindustan  and  Central  India  daring  the 

five    centuries    that    succeeded.     From  tbi 

frequent    mention    of     the    Suraswati  and 

other  rivers,  we  learn  that  the  Punjab  wtf  «l 

one  time  the  locality  of  the   Yedic  Aritsi 

The  fathers  of  the  Arians  originally  inhalii* 

ted  Iran  Proper,  the  Land  of  Pleasantness,  asi 

they  left  it  only   in  consequence  of  a  coonl' 

sion  of  nature,  by  which  a  great  alteratioBii 

the  climate  was  caused.     When  the  clintti 

was  altered  by  some  vast  disturbance  of  natoii, 

the  Arians  emigrated.  They  did  not,  bowenfi 

follow  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  or  they  wosH 

have  come  in  the  first  instance  to  BaetaA 

and  not  to  Sogd,    Their  course,  therefore,  fM 

more  northerly.     Its  present  climate  is  pi» 

cisely  what  the  record   describes  it  to  hi* 

been  when  the  changes  produced  by  the  aboM 

commotion   took   place.    It    has  only  t^ 

months  of  warm  weather.     In  the  course  ■ 

the   Arians,  after  their  expulsion  from  tb 

primeval  country  between  Sogdiana  and  tb 

Sutlej,  they  f(»rmed,  by  the  oouquest  of  fov* 

teen  countries,  as  many  kingdoms  in  the  vM 

of  the  eastern  part  of  Centeal  Asia  and  Indii 

Proper,  in  the  country  of  the  Indus  and  ili 

confluence.  In  the  intervening  countries,  tk^ 

passed  amongst  the  Turanians  (Scythians  m 

Turcomans),  and  there  is  evidence  that  tki 

inhabitants  whom  they  found  in  India  s«* 

likewise  Turanians.    The  main  difeotkm  « 
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these  travellera     was     southerly,    and    on 
the   soathera  bank    of    the   Caspian    is   a 
group  the  nucleus    of    the    Arian    Media. 
AoiongHt  the  Arisn   hindu,  the  sacriBce  of  a 
hone,  the  Aswamed'ha,  seems  to    have  been 
practised  in  their  religions  rites.     I'here  are 
two  hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda    describing  the 
rite,  and  which  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
early  religion  of  the  race,  this  sacrifice,  as  a 
burnt  offering  to  the  gods,   was  iiad  recourse 
ta    It  was  even  then,  however,  falling  into 
disuse,  and  was  existing  as  a  relio  of  an  ante* 
vedic  period,  imported  from  some  foreign  re- 
gion, possibly  from  Scythia^  where  animal  vio- 
liiiis,  and  especially  horses,  were  commonly 
Bacrificed.     And  in  still  later  times,  the  Aswa- 
med'ha  consisted  in  certain  ceremonies  ending 
in  the  liberation  of  the  liorse,  as  throughou  t 
Southern  India  is  still  practised  with  a  bull 
or  cow,  many  of  which  are  met  with  in  every 
village,  freed  or  let  loose  in  the  name  of  Siva 
or  Vishnu. 

The  Eimak  who  grnze  their  flocks  in 
the  Parapamisus,  are  breve  and  relentless, 
and  Affghans  when  travelling,  whether  pro- 
ceed! Dg  from  Balkh,  Kabul,  Kandahar  or 
Herat,  never  enter  into  the  mountain  districts 
of  these  intrepid  nomad  tribeB.  One  of  the 
Eimak  tribes  is  known  as  the  Feroz  Kohi 
after  the  city  of  that  name  about  63  miles 
from  Teheran.  Timur,  exasperated  at  the  de- 
predations which  they  committed,  transported 
the  whole  of  them  into  the  mountains  lying 
between  Persia.    According  to  Prof.  A.  Vam- 


that  the  Tartars  of  ancient  time  were  not 
such  barbarians  as  they  now  are.  Since  the 
year  1864,  Russia  has  been  making  great 
progress  in  absorbing  the  kingdoms  of  Central 
Asia.  In  their  operations,  the  Rassians  used 
only  2,000  and  3000  men,  and  never  had  more 
that  15,000  in  all  Turkestan.  Many  emeralds 
come  from  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia 
to  India. — Powell  Handbook,  Bcon»  Prod. 
Punjdb.  p.  49.  Tavemxer'B  Trawls^  p.  144. 
Bunsm'a  EgypL  ii.,  303.  WeUsitd's  TroveU, 
ii.  323.  See  India,  p.  308.  Kelat,  492.  Iran, 
Khiva.  Kirknok;Ki2zeloz{\n.  Koh,  Kosi,  Kuvir, 
Shawl  goat,  Turkoman,  Viswamitra. 

CENTRAL  INDIA  was  the  Madbya-desa, 
the  middle  region  or  Aryavarta,  the  Arya 
country.  In  a  slokam  in  the  Sandkrit  work, 
the  Amarakiisha,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  it 
are   thus   defined, 

'^  Ariavartaha  puniabhumi  hi 
Mad'hiam  Vindhya  Himava  yoho, 
i.  e  ,  the  Arian  country,  the  sacred  land  (lies) 
between  the  Vindhya  and  Himalaya,"  in  this 
way  indicating  both  the  ruling  race  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  held  by  them,  at  the 
time  that  Amaru  Sinha  wrote  the  Amarakosha. 
The  first  dynasty  was  the  Bhurata  so  called 
from  the  first  king  Bharata,  and  the  last  of 
the  dynasty  was  Samvarama,  who  was  driven 
westward  by  the  Panchala  of  Canonj  B.  0. 
589.  The  fiharata  kingdom  seems  to  have 
been  established  B.  C  2600  to  B.  C  2200. 
Central  India  is  a  table- land  of  uneveh 
surface,  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet  above  the 


bery,  the  Uigur  are  the  most  ancient  of  the '  sea,  bounded  by  the  Aravalli   mountains  on 


Turkish  tribes,  and  formerly  inhabited  a  part 
of  Chinese  Tartary,   which  is  now  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Turk,  Mongol  and 
Kalmack.     They  were  the  first  who  r«>duced 
the  Turkish  language  to  writing,  borrowing 
the  characters  from  the  Nestorian  Christians, 
who  came  to  their   country  as  early  as   the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.    The  manuscripts 
of  this  language,   wriiten   in  the  characters 
mentioned ,  afford,  therefore,  the  most  ancient 
and  valuable   data  in  investig»tini!  the  his- 
tory   of   Central  Asia — ^nay   of   the     whole 
Turkish   race.    But  these  monuments  are  of 
great   scarcity  ;  he  believes  he   has  collected 
all  that  has  been  discovered  of    the  Uigur 
iangaage,  though  the  Uigur  had  a  literature, 
and  were  very  fond  of  books  at  a  time  when 
the  Weatern  world  was  involved  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  The  most  valuable  manuscript 
he  obtained  bears  date  1 069,  and  was  written 
in  Kaebgar ;  it  treats  of  ethics  and  political 
Bubjects,  and  forms  a  kind  of  manual  of  advice 
to  Uiigs  how  to  govern  with  justice  and  success. 
It  reveals  the  social  condition  of  this  people, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  the  later  regulations 
by  which  all  Turks  are  governed.  He  believes 
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the  west,  and  those  of  the  Vindhya  on  the 
south,  supported  on  the  enst  by  a  lower  range 
in  Bundlecund,  and  sloping  itradually  on  the 
north-east  into  the  basin  of  the  Ganges.  It 
is  a  diversified  but  fertile  tract.  The  Pataty 
or  plateau  of  v  entral  India,  is  distinct  from 
the  Vindhya  to  the  south  and  the  Aravalli  to 
the  west,  and  its  underlying  rock  is  trap. 
Aravalli  means  the  refuge  of  strength,  and 
these  hills  have  afforded  protection  to  the 
most  ancient  sovereign  race  in  the  east  or 
west — the  ancient  stock  of  the  Suryavansa, 
the  Heliadse  of  India,  or  children  of  the  sun, 
the  Princes  of  Mewar,  who  when  pressed  were 
wont  to  retire  to  its  fastnesses,  only  to  issue 
again  when  occasion  offered.  The  Aravalli 
are  hills  connected  by  lower  ranges  with 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  Guzerat,  and  stretch- 
ing up  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
Ajmir,  in  the  direction  of  Delhi ;  form- 
ing the  division  between  the  desert  on  the 
west  and  the  central  table-land.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  the  level  of  the  desert, 
for  the  south-eastern  portion,  including  Jod- 
pur,   is    a  fertile  conntry.     Amarkantak,   a 
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great  plateau,  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
Mahauadi,  Son,  Tons,  Johilla,  and  Nerbudda. 
The  rivers^  though  large  and  full  of  water 
even  half  way  from  their  month,  are  y*iry 
irregular  in  the  slopes  of  their  beds,  and  are 
disturbed  by  frequent  rapids,  so  that  owing 
to  these  impediments,  increased  still  further 
by  the  rocky  character  of  tlie  river  beds  or 
their  banks,  navigation  is  limited  for  the  most 
part  to  the  lower  portions  of  their  course. 
Many  parts  of  Central  India  are  covered 
with  dense  jungle,  and  the  trees  in  some 
of  these  tracts  approach  to  a  size  which 
would  almost  warrant  their  being  described 
as  forests ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rewah, 
of  the  forest  capabilities  of  which  state 
there  is  no  accurate  information,  tiie  tim- 
ber to  be  obtained  from  these  tracts  is  rarely 
of  a  valuable  or  even  useful  description. 
{AriTi,  hid.  Adm.  Vol.  XL,  p.  349).  The 
principal  states  in  Central  India  are  six  iu 
number, — Gwalior,  Indore,  Bhopal,  Dhar, 
Dewas,  and  Jowra,  of  which  two,  Bbopal 
and  Jowra,  are  mahomedau,  and  the  rest 
Mahratta,  Besides  these  there  is  a  multitude 
of  petty  states  held  under  the  immediate 
guarantee  of  the  British  Government,  but 
having  feudal  relations  with  one  or  other 
of  the  larger  states,  and  occasionally  with 
more  than  one.  The  multiplicity  of  petty 
chiefs,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  tenures  on 
which  they  hold  their  states,  founded  as  they 
are  on  the  measures  adopted  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  British  Government  in  Central 
India  and  Malwa,  necessitate  a  more  minute 
interference  iu  the  afifairs  of  the  chiefs  than 
it  is  usual  or  expedient  to  exercise  iu  the 
states  of  Rajpootana.  Under  the  Mahrattas, 
as  had  previously  been  the  case  under  the 
mahomedan  governors,  the  petty  chiefs  in 
Central  India  exercised  but  limited  powers 
within  their  respective  states;  and  on  the 
establishment  of  •  British  supremncy  in  theiie 
provinces,  the  officers  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment naturally  assumed  the  position  of  ar- 
biters of  all  differences  by  which  the  public 
peace  could  be  disturbed,  and  of  high  judicial 
functionaries,  to  whom  all  sentences  of  life 
and  death  were  referred,  except  in  the  ca»e  of 
offences  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 


the  larger  states,  which  had  vitality  enough    an  area  of  about  19,605  ftquare    miles ;  rii 


to  preserve  peace  within  their  limits.  In  the 
case  of  substantive  states,  it  is  only  when  the 
offender  belongs  to  one  state  and  the  plain- 
tiff to  another,  that  the  representative  of  the 
British  Government  adjudicates  the  case. 
Jurisdiction,  moreover,  always  rests  with 
the  Political  Agents  both  in  Central  India 
and  Rajpootana,  and  with  respect  to  the 
larger  as  well  as  the  minor  states,  where 
British  subjects,    Kative  or   European,  are 
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either  plain tiffis  or  defendants,  except  in 
provided  for  by  Acts  I  of  1849  aiid  VH  of 
1 854.  In  1863  the  Begum  of  Bbopal  appeiO. 
ed  Hgainst  tbe  exercise  of  such  powers  by  the 
Political  Agent  at  her  court  as  a  violation  uf 
the  9ch  Article  of  the  BUopal  Treaty  of  1818, 
and  claimed  the  right,  under  certain  arraoge- 
ments,  made  with  tbe  Political  Agent  ia 
1847,  to  try  in  het  own  courts  British  snb- 
jects  guilty  of  offences  within  her  territoriei, 
and  t lie  surrender  of  British  subjects  gailty 
of  such  offeuces  when  apprehended  in  British 
territories. — ( Treaiiex,  EngagenienU,  and  ^a«* 
nuds.     Ft/^.  IV.  pp.  195,  196  h  197.) 

At  the  close  of  the  Pindaree  war,  thedii- 
tricts  in  Central  India  and  Malwa  were  leftii 
a  disorganized  state,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  hai 
parcelled  out  amongst  themselves  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Rj\jput  chiefs  and  the  smaller atilei 
were  all  subject  to  Sindia,  Hulkar  or  iIm 
Puar,  and  sometimes  to  all  three.  Maiij  of 
the  smaller  chiefs  had  been  driven  from  their 
possessions,  and  had  nought  refuge  in  tbe 
jungles  and  mountains  where  they  robbed  >< 
levied  Tankkhah  or  blackmail  from  the  larger 
states.  These  robber  chiefs  were  tweutjr* 
four  in  number  at  Sir  J.  Malctdm's  time. 

The  feudatory  territory,  consisting  of  71 
states  supervised  by  the  Central  India  Agenqf, 
the  head  quarters  of  which  is  Indore,  forM 
three  grand  divisions.  The  North  East  diri* 
sion  comprises  the  native  states  of  Btmdk- 
Gund  and  Rewah.  The  Northern  divisiM 
consists  of  the  Northern  and  Central  districH 
of  the  Gwalior  SUtes.  The  Sjath  Wetf 
division  comprises  the  table-iand  knows  ii 
modern  times  sis  Malwa,  though  far  williii 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  province  of  tiai 
name,  and  the  submontane  territory  betvces 
it  and  the  Nerbudda,  as  aUo  a  considenbli 
tract  south  of  that  river,  extending  to  ^ 
Kandeish  frontier.  The  first,  extending froa 
the  Bengal  Presidency  in  the  east  to  tW 
Gwalior  State  iu  the  west,  includes  Kenk 
and  35  other  states  and  petty  chie&liips.  lt> 
area  is  about  22,400  square  miles  ;  its  (lopi* 
lation  about  3,170,000  soulsy  and  its  pnbiic 
revenues  aggregate  about  Uupees  63,o8,(M 
The  2nd  or  Northern  division  extends  fr«a 
Bundlecund  and  the  Saugor  district,  and  l« 


population  is  about  1,180,000  souls,  snd  it 
public  revenue  about  Hupeea  67,65|000.  'A 
3rd  or  South  West  division  goes  on  westvui 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  oontniDt  ^ 
remainder  of  Gwalior,  Holkar's  states,  Bliopil 
Dhar,  Dewas  and  other  small  states,  'i'^ 
area  of  this  division  is  about  41,700  sqaiM 
miles,  its  population  about  3,320,000  sooll 
and  its  public  revenues  about  Ra.  1 ,3O,O0i(M 
The  states  and  petty  ckiefships  ia  tte 
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whole  territoty  ooxnprised  within  the  Central 
India  Agency  are  thus  classed  {Ann.  Ind. 
Adm.  Vol.  XL  p.  340  ) 
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Their  aggregate  general  statistics  are  in  area 
abont  83,600  square  miles  j  popu]ation7,670,000 
souls,  annual  revenues  Ks^  2,61,23,000. 

Tbe  country  and  people  vary  greatly  in  their 
chsncter.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  contrast 
tban    the    desolate  wilds     and    jungles    of 
tiie  Western  Sathpoora  hills  and  parts  of  the 
conutry  extending  from  them  to  the  Vindhya 
vith  their   savage    inhabitants,    the    Bheel 
tribes,    who    abhor   field,    or,    indeed,    any 
other  manual  labour,  and  the  adjoining  richly 
cultivated  plains  of  Malwa,  extending,  with 
occasional  intervening  tracts  of  hill  and  jungle, 
from  the  Mhye  on  the  west,  to  Bhilsa  on  the 
Mst,  a  Btretoh   of  close  on  200  miles,  and 
from  the  creat  of  the  line  of  the  Vindhya  to 
Mondissore  and  Oomutwarra,    a  distance  of 
from  100   to  120  miles,  and  populated  by  a 
^^i^y,  agricaltural  people.     This  is  succeed- 
ed by  the    more   hilly  and  jungly  land   of 
Oomntwarra,  Seronje,  and  Keechiwarra,  with 
their  scanty  population.   Northwards  towards 
Owalior,  the  country  becomes    more  open, 
ezoept  on  the  wild  border  tracts  of  Kotah  of 
finndlecund  till  we  come  to  the  carefully  calti- 
tated  plain  of  Gwalior,  stretching  for  a  dis- 
tance of    140  miles  between  the  Chumbul, 
Pahocrj,  and  Sind  rivers.     A  vast  portion  of 
Bnndlecund  is  hilly  and  unproductive,  form- 
lag  the  northern  slope  of  the  tableland   of 
tibe  Vindhya  ;   but  the  scenery  is  strikingly 
jrand.     {Ann.  Ind.  Adm.,  Vol  XL,  p.  341.) 
R^wah  is  almost  unknown  toEuropeans.  It 
posseasea  great  mineral  wealth.  Its  plains  are 
Ssrtile,  but  the   valley  of  the    Soane  to  the 
kmth  of  tlie  Kymore  range  is  desolate.    The 
laople  of   Bewah  are  described  as  indolent 
ind  untrustworthy  ;  and  they,  and  the  country 
Senerally,  are  cerUiuly  far  less  civilised  than 
he  neighbouring  states  and  people  of  Bundle- 
pand.     Though    widely    different    in    other 
mpeeta,  there  is  one  characteristic  common 
^  the   Baghel  of  Rewah,  the  Boondela  of 
Bundlecond,  and  the  Rajpoot  of  Owalior  and 
ialwBy— A  dislike  to  labour  or  service  away 
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from  their  homes,  so  that  they  do  not  gener- 
ally take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
tilling  the  soil,  such  being,  as  a  rule,  left  to 
the  inferior  and  servile  classes. 

They  are  throughout  the  teiTitory  generally 
regarded  as  the  local  heads  of  society  or  of 
the  village  communities  to  which  they  belong, 
and  many  of  them  possess  much  influence 
amongst  those  around  them  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  families  of  tbe  respective 
clans,  but  the  condition  of  the  Rajpoots  in 
the  states  of  Central  India  is  most  miserable 
and  pitiable. 

The  numerous  settlements  mediated  under 
Sir  J.  Malcolm's  authority,  were  principally 
on  behalf  of  the  hereditary  claims  of  the 
heads  of  these  classes,  who  having  been  dis- 
possessed of  their  estates,  and  in  many  in- 
stances driven  to  tbe  jungles,  were  at  that 
period  (under  the  designation  of  "  Grassiahs'' 
and  **  Londiahs")  the  local,  as  the  Pindareea 
were  the  genera],  pests  of  the  country,  their 
whole  subsistence  being  obtained  by  violence 
and  marauding.  (Ann.  Ind.  Adm.,  Vol.  XL 
p.  312.) 

In  Bundlecund  and  Rewah — differing  in 
this  respect  from  Central  India — there  is  no  de- 
cadence among  the  clansmen,  the  old  families 
still  hold  the  land.  {Ann.  Ind.  Adm.,  Vol.  XL 
p.  343.) 
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Trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Malwa  and 
at  Owalior.  In  Malwa  the  principal  marts 
are  Indore,  Bhopal,  Oojein,  M undiasore,  Rut- 
lam,  Dhar,  Jowra,  Augur,  Neemucb,  Shooja- 
wulpoor,  and  Bhilsa.  Opium  chiefly  is  sold, 
except  at  Bhopal  and  Rutlam,  where  there  is 
cotton,  (Ann,  Ind*  Adm.,  Vol.  XL,  p.  347.) 

The  ruling  races  are  Jats  or  Jit  (the  ancient 
Oetae),  Rajput,  Mahratta,  hindu,  mahomedan, 
Oond,  Bhil  and  Ho.  Tbe  Bheel  inhabit  the 
northern  part  of  the  chain  of  ghauts  run- 
ning inland  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar. On  one  side  they  are  bordered  by  the 
Kuli,  and  on  another  by  tbe  Qond  of  Gond- 
wana.  They  are  considered  to  have  been 
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ftborigines  of  Central  India  ;  and  like    the 
Kuli,  Oond,  and  Ramusi,    are  bold,  daring, 
and  predatory  marauders,   and   occasionally 
mercenaries,  but  invariably  plunderers.     The 
northern  part  of  the  chain   of  ghauts,  and 
the    country   at   its   base,  is   inhabited   by 
Bheels  ;  that  part  to  the  south  of  Bauglau 
and  the  country  at  its  base,  as  far  south  as 
Bassein,  is  inhabited   by   Kuli,  a  tribe  some- 
what resembling  the  Bheel,  but  more  civilized 
and  less  predatory.     The  Bheel  possess  the 
eastern  part  of  the  range,  and  all  the  branches 
that  run  out  from  it  towards  the  east,  as  far 
ias  south  of  Pooiia  ;  they  even  spread  over  the 
plains  to  the  east,  especially  north  of  the  Goda- 
very,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wurda. 
Ou  the  north,  they  extend  beyond  the  Taptee 
and  Nerbudda.    Both  the  Bheel  and*  tbe  Kuli 
are  numerous  in  Ouzerat.  South  of  Foona  the 
Bheel  are  succeeded   by  the  Ramusi,  a  more 
civilized  and  subdued  tribe,  but  with  the  same 
thievish  habits  as  the  Bheel.     They  have  no 
language  of  their  own,  are  more  mixed  with 
the  people,  and  resemble   the    Mahratta  in 
dress  and  manners  ;  whereas  the  Bheel  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  language,  man* 
ners  and    appearance.     Of  the    latter    Mr. 
Elphinstone  remarks,  that  although  they  live 
quietly  in  the  open  country,  they  resume  their 
wild  and  predatory  character  whenever  they 
are  settled  in  a  part  that  is  strong,  either  from 
bills  or  jungle.     The  Ramoosi  do  not  extend 
farther  south  than  Kolapore,  or  further  east 
than  the  line  of  Bejapoor.    The  Bheel,  the 
Euli  of  Quzerat,  and  the  Qond,  are  consider- 
ed to  be  remains  of  aborigines  of  India.     The 
two  latter  classes  here  alluded  to,  have  main- 
tained more  of  their  original  character  than 
the  Bheels  :  they  have  probably  been  less  dis- 
turbed.   The  Bheel,  however,   have  constant 
accessions  to  their  numbers  from  the  plains  ; 
and  wretches  of  desperate  fortune,  such  as 
have  by  crime  and  misfortune  been  ejected 
from  their  caste  or  profession,  flock  to  their 
standard.  Hence  a  variety  of  feature  is  observ- 
ed :  hindus  of  all  descriptions,   mahomedans 
of  every  sect,  are  here  mingled  together,  and 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.     They  all  in- 
discriminately eat  beef  and  porki  and  drink 
toddy  and  arrack. — Coleman, 

The  physical  features  of  Central  India,  in- 
cluding Oodeypore,  Malwah,  Bhopal,  Bundle- 
cund,  and  Shahabad,may  be  thus  epitomized. 

It  extends  by  the  Aravalli,  Dongupoor, 
Yindhya,  Bindyachal,  Panna,  and  Bandait 
ranges,  73°  to  84^  about  700  miles  long ; 
breadth  very  various,  greatest  from  Amjherra 
to  Ajmeer,  250  miles  ;  from  Mhow  to  Moknn- 
durra,  150  miles  ;  at  Sanger  andDumoh,  75 
miles  ;  afterwards  very  narrow. 

It  is  highest  towards  S.  and  W. ;  average  of 
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Oodeypore,  2,000  ft.,Malwah,  1,500ft.  to  2000 
ft.,  Bhopal,  2,000  ft.,  Bundlecund,  about  1000 
ft.,  Shahabad,  700ft.,  Plain  of  A  j  mere,  2,000ft., 
Oodeypore  town,  24^37' ;  73*  49' ;  2,064ft. 
slope  to  N.E.,  the  Banas  river  flowing  inthit 
direction  ;  gradual  fall  also  to  the  valley  of 
the  Cburobul  river,  where  it  rises  to  Malwah ; 
Mhow,2,019ft.Dectaun,  l,881ftDhar,  1,908ft 
Indore,  1 .998ft.  Crest  of  Jaum  ghaut.  2,328fL 
Oojein,  1,698ft.  Adjygurh,  l,340a  Amjhem, 
1,890ft.  Saugor,  1,940ft  Rhotosgurb,  700ft. 
Sonar  River,  at  source,  l,900fU  From  the 
Yindhya  range,  the  surface  has  a  genenlly 
gradual,  but  in  some  placeis  abrupt  descent ; 
as  at  Mokundurra,  and  the  Bindyachal  hilit, 
where  the  rivers  occasionally  fall  over  tb 
brow  in  cascades.  Shahabad  district  is  wj 
rocky  and  uneven.  Tin  and  copper  are  found 
in  Oodeypore.  In  Bhopal  tbe  prevailing  geo- 
logical formation  appears  to  be  trap  overlying 
sandstone.  Minerals  are  few  and  ummpoitiat 
Water  is  very  plentiful.  The  mineral  n- 
sources  of  Bundlecund  appear  to  be  coneideR- 
ble. — Ann.  Ind.  Adm,  Vol.  XL,  p.  312,343. 
Treaties,  Engagements,  Sunnndi,  Vol.  IL,  p. 
195,  197. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES,  is  a  term  by 
which,  under  a  Resolution  of  the  QovemaeBt 
of  India  daring  Lord  Canning's  rule,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nagpore  and  the  territories  of  Saspr 
and  Nerbudda   were  united  under  a  ComiaU- 
sioner  of  the  Central  Provinces.  They  consiitflf 
perhaps  the  grandest  plateau  on  the  face  of  tbi 
globe,  more  than  half  of  which  is  coveiedbf 
the  densest  jungle,  where  tbe  wild  beast  findi 
its  lair  and  the  Gond  savage  a  precarious  nV 
sistence.  The  plateau  is  in  tbe  very  eeatni 
the  peninsula.    From  it,  as  a  focos,  radirti 
the  great  rivers  of  the  Deccan.    Tothencrt 
flow  the  Soane  into  the  Ganges,  the  Cane^tb 
Betwa,  the  Sindh  and  the  Chambul  into  tke 
Jumna.     To  the  west  are   the  Taptee  aal 
Nerbudda,  and  to  the  East  tbe  Wein  G«* 
Wurda  and  Fein  Qunga,  which  form  the  Mt" 
very.  What  the  Kuen  Lun  monntains  awti 
the  river  system  of  Central   Asia  and  tti«  Hi- 
malaya to    Northern    India,    that     ii  tki 
Mahadeo  range  to  the  Deccan.  It  is  true  ty 
the  Godavery  and  Nerbudda  series  of  riffl 
are  little  more  than  mountain  torrents,  W 
engineering  science  will  do   much  for  Aj 
navigation,  and  railways  with  their  feedeniiw 
supplement  them.     On  this  vast  tabMBJ 
there  is  soil   of    surpassing  fertility :  *«jj 
whether  useful  like  teak  or  omamentelB* 
ebony,  which,  with  proper  oonservatioiijie* 
exhaustible,  and  such  mineral  resouroei  • 
coal,  iron,  precious  stones  and  gold.    HiJ^ 
but  for  the  want  of  population,  all  the  •■J' 
rants  of  England  for  the  next  decide  ■vj 
settle  and  grow  rich.    The  area  is  111»»| 
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«q.  miles,  of  which  47,299  are  nncnlturable, 
and  in  186S,  about  half  of  the  remainder  was 
under  cultivation.  In  1862,  thej  yielded  80 
lakhs  a  year,  but  in  1867,  the  revenue  had 
increafledto  120  lakhs.  The  Satpura  range 
runs  1800  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
60  miles.  The  Chouradadur  plateau  is  1 00  sq. 
m.,  and  the  Nowagaon  lake  is  second  only  to 
the  Deybnr  lake  in  Oodeypoor. 

CENTRE  DIVISION,  a  term  applied  to 
a  Madras  military  command  around  that 
oity ;  there  are  six  military  cantonments  in 
it :  Madras,  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  Arcot,  Pa- 
laveram,  Vellore,  Poonamallee,  with  about 
5,600  soldiers,  and  it  provides  for  the  Chingle- 
put,  Nellore,  N.  and  8.  Arcot  Colleotorates. 

CENTRANTHUS  RUBER, 

Jallakree,  Hiud.  |  Valerian.  £no. 

An  ornamental  annual,  colours  of  different 
species  are  red,  blue  and  white.  VAlerian 
grows  wild  in  some  oC  the  upper  parts  of 
BmgBl.'-'Riddell. 

CENTROPUS  CHLORORHYNCHOS. 
See  Aves,    Birds.    Ornithology. 

CEPHAELIS  IPECACHUANA.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  the  part  used.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Granada  in  Brazil,  and  its 
emetic  effects  were  known  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  it  received  from  the  Portuguese 
the  name  of '  rais  d'oro,'  or  golden  rodt.  The 
father  of  the  celebrated  Helvetius  established 
its  utility,  and  was  rewarded  by  Louis  XIV. 
with  a  thousand  louis  d'or.  The  roots  of  the 
Yicla  pannflora,  the  PsychotHa  emetica,  and 
several  other  plants,  have  been  occaaionallyused 
to  adulterate  ipecachuana. — 0*  Shatighnesst/y 
page  381,  For  Indian  substitutes  for  ipeca- 
cliaaaa,  see  Calotropis^  Crinum,  Randia, 
Paederia,  &c.  &c. 

GEPHALANTHUS  PILULIFER.  Lam. 
Syn.  of  Nauclea  parviflora.  p£RS. 

CEPHALOPODA.  The  fossil  Cephalo- 
poda of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Southern 
India  are  thus  enumerated  by  Prof.  Oldham, 
Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India  :  — 

Belemnites  fibula,  Forbes,  at  Ootatoor, 
Trichinopoly,  B.  stilus,  ^^a?ic(/br{/,  B.  seclusus, 
Bland/ord. 

Nautilus  Bouchardianus^  Shutanure,  Ola- 
pandy,  Pondicherry,  Arrialoor,  Trichinopoly, 
Shillagoody.  N.  Clementinus,  Karapandy,  Ola- 
pandy.  N.  Huxleyanus,  Moonglepandy,  Serda- 
mungalum,  Andoor,  Shutanure,  Moonglepandy. 
Coonuni,  N.  Danicua,  Sainthorary,  Ninnyoor, 
N.  Justus,  Odium.  N.  elegans.  Thuwuanore 
Andoor,  Shutanure.  N.  splendens,  Odium, 
Annapandy,  N.  formosus,  Earapandy,  Andoor. 
N.  Kayeanus,  Ootatoor.  N.  augustus,  Odium, 
Trichinopoly,  Puraway.  N.  Clementinas,  Coo- 
thoor^    Trichinopoly,    Ootacoil,    N.   Justus, 
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Odium,  N.  pseudo-elegans,  Odium.  N.  serpen- 
tinus,  Rayapootha  pakkan.  N.  Forbesianus, 
Moraviatoor,  Odium.  N.  Negama,  Sirgumpore. 
N.  crebricostatU9,  Ootatoor.  N.  Trichinopoli- 
tensis,  Arrialoor.  N.  rota,  MuUoor. 

CEPHALUS.  In  the  Greek  mythology  was 
Pbeetou  the  son  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora.  The 
former  answers  to  Aruna,  the  hindu  bird- 
headed  messenger  of  the  sun.  The  hindu  Aruna 
is  the  Aurora  of  the  Greeks,  who  with  more 
taste  have  given  the  dawn  a  female  character. 
— 2'od's  Eaja$than,  See  Aran.  Saraswati. 

CERA.    Sp.     It.    Lat.    Wax. 

CERALLACCA,  also,  CERA  Dl  SPAG- 
NA.     It.     Sealing  Wax. 

CERAM.  The  cluster  of  islets  lying  at 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  large  island  of 
Seran  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  or  Ceram, 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  maps,  are  known  by 
this  appellation.  They  are  situated  in  lati- 
tude 30''  65'  south,  and  in  L.  133^  E.,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  remote  trading  stations 
to  the  eastward,  from  which  the  produce  of 
the  Archipelago  is  conveyed  in  native  vessels 
to  this  port.  The  Island  of  Ceram  is  the 
second  in  size  of  the  Moluccas,  having  an 
estimated  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles. 
The  mountains  are  froiff  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  sending  down  innumer- 
able streams  to  the  sen.  The  vegetation  is 
every  where  luxuriant,  and  the  trees  gigantic. 
Admiral  Keppel  had  in  his  possession  a  cir- 
cular slab  of  wood  from  the  Island,  three  and 
a  half  inch  thick,  eight  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  sago  palm  in  particular  is  more  abun- 
dant and  productive,  than  on  any  of  the  ad- 
joining islands.  Cloves  and  nutmegs  grow  wild. 
(Keppefa  Ind.  Arch,,  Vol.  II,  p.  196.)  The 
names  of  the  several  islets  which  compose  the 
Ceram  group  are  Scranreh,  Gesir,  Kaliwaroo, 
Gorong,  Manokoo,  and  Malomgee.  Of  these, 
the  two  largest  are  Gorong  and  Manokoo, 
and  are  the  only  ones  of  the  group  which 
exhibit  nny  appearance  of  fertility  :  they  are 
represented  to  be  hilly  and  covered  with  wood, 
except  where  cleared  for  the  purposes  of 
cultivation,  which  however  seems  confined  to 
the  little  rice  which  is  grown  on  them.  They 
produce  fruit  trees  in  considerable  abundance, 
and  among  them  the  durian  and  mangoosteen, 
as  also  the  wild  nutmeg,  the  cocoenut  and 
sago  palm,  the  latter  supplying  to  the  natives 
the  chief  article  of  subsistence.  Ceram  has 
on  its  western  side  the  three  islands  Bonoa, 
Kelang  and  Manipa.  The  various  articles 
of  commerce,  the  produce  both  of  sea  and 
land,  which  are  brought  from  these 
islands  consist  of  tortoise  shell,  mother  o' pearl 
shell,  beche  de  mer,  wild  cinnamon,  wild  nut- 
megs, and  birds  of  paradise.  The  natives 
themselves,  however,  at  the    Ceram  Laut  is- 
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lands  have  never  visited  this  port,  the  trade 
to  it  from  thence  being  exolasively  carried  on 
by  the  Bngi^  the  Phoepicions  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  of  whom  a  few  are  settled  on  the 
island,  while  others  resort  there  as  a  trading 
station.  {Bikmore,  253.)  Ceram  is  the  largest 
island  of  the  Moluccas  ;  and,  next  to  Celebes, 
of  all  the  Archipelago.  It  is  162  miles  long, 
but  its  greatest  breadth  is  only  42  miles.  The 
island  is  one  long  mountain  chain  that  sets  off 
transverse  spurs,  and  some  of  the  peaks  are 
5,000  or  6,000  feet  in  height.  (Bikmore,  210.) 
The  people  of  Ceram  approach  nearer  to  the 
Papuan  type  than  those  of  Gillolo.  They  are 
darker  in  colour,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
the  frizzly  Papuan  hair  ;  their  features  are 
harsh  and  prominent,  and  the  women  are  far 
less  engaging  than  those  of  the  Malay  race. 
The  Papua  or  Alfuro  man  of  Ceram  gathers 
bis  frizzly  hair  into  a  flat  circular  knot  over 
the  left  temple,  and  places  cylinders  of  wood, 
as  thick  as  one's  fingers  and  coloured  red  at 
the  ends,  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears.  They 
are  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  go 
almost  naked,  but  armlets  and  anklets  of 
woven  grass  or  of  silver,  with  necklaces  of 
beads  or  small  fruits,  complete  their  attire. 
The  women  have  similar  ornaments,  but  wear 
their  hair  loose.  All  are  tall,  with  a  dark 
brown  skin,  and  well  marked  Papuaji  physi- 
ognomy. (ITa^;.  ii.  41.)  The  Alfuro  of  Pa- 
puan race  are  the  predominant  type  in  the 
island  of  Ceram.  Of  twenty -eight  words  of 
the  language  of  Ceram,  nine  of  the  words  are 
Malay,  two  Javanese,  and  seventeen  are  com- 
mon to  these  two  languages.  Casuarius 
galeatus  inhabits  the  island  of  Ceram  only, 
and  like  the  cockatoos,  crown  pigeons,  and 
birds  of  paradise,  of  the  last  island,  was 
made  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  west 
through  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  who  have 
immemorially  carried  on  a  trade  with  the 
country  of  the  Papuans.  It  is  a  stout  strong 
bird,  standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  long  hair  like  feathers.  Its 
head  has  a  large  horny  casque  or  helmet.  The 
Ceram  box  manufacture  has  recently  excited 
a  degree  of  interest  from  the  close  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  the  ornamental  work  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  A  correspond- 
ing manufacture  is  met  with  in  Borneo,  with 
similar  ornamental  work  of  shells  or  wam- 
pum, but  coarser.  See  India,  p.  319  and  350. 
Keffing  Islands.  Kyaboka.  Ceram  Laut,  New 
Guinea,  Papuans. 

CERAMBYCIDiE.  In  about  two  months 
in  1854,  Mr.  Wallace  collected  700  species  of 
beetles  in  Singapore  ;  a  large  proportion  of 
these  were  quite  new,  and  among  them  were 
130  distinct  kinds  of  the  elegant  longicorns. 
^Wallace,  L  24. 
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nufacture  of  China  Porcelain,  EarfcheDinie, 
&c.  is  an  art  that  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  ita 
infancy  in  India,  as  no  great  perfection  hu 
been  attained  in  any  branch. 

Earthenware  or  Common  PoUery,—T\Mi 
are  three  distinct  branches  of  this  manafaetna, 
which  though  similar  in  their  manipidatioi, 
are  different  in  their  results.  The  most  coi' 
mon  kind  is  the  red  porous  earthenware  ued 
for  pots  and  cooking  vessels,  the  black  used  kr 
similar  purposes  and  thefine  white  which  reeen- 
bles  some  of  the  biscuit  earthenware  of  Europe 

The  red  porous  earthenware  differs  very  ma- 
tehaliy  in  quality  according  to  the  kleafi^ 
from  which  the  clay  is  selected^^ome  tn 
made  of  a  common  coarse  earthy  loam  which 
has  very  little  tenacity,  and  yields  a  brittle 
kind  of  pottery  neither  susceptible  of  mock 
finish  nor  of  being  glazed.  Most  of  the  pot- 
tery of  India  is  of  this  description,  it  is  nude 
on  a  curious  principle  which  is  unknown  io 
other  countries,  but  which  has  probably  been 
followed  for  many  centuries  in  India.  Hk 
vessels  which  are  mostly  of  a  round  form  an 
thrown  thick  in  the  neck  and  upper  parti  er 
sides.  They  are  cut  off  the  wheel  and  left 
open  in  the  bottom  with  vertical  sides,  tbey 
are  then  allowed  to  harden  a  little  in  the  ueeb, 
and  as  soon  as  they  will  bear  to  be  htndkii 
the  sides  are  thinned  out  by  beating  witks 
flat  mallet  upon  a  rounded  stone  or  very  bud 
round  piece  of  wood  held  inside  the  vessel, 
which  is  turned  about  and  beaten  till  it  is 
closed.  This  is  a  very  tedioaa  and  uneatit- 
factory  mode  of  working,  and  the  only  reooa* 
mendation  is,  that  it  makes  a  thin  light  vessel, 
but  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time ;  from  10  to  SS 
of  these  is  a  good  day*s  work^  while  a  akiifil 
European  thrower  will  turn  out  800  in  titf 
same  time.  Good  samples  of  this  qn&lity  of 
earthenware  were  exhibited  from  Travsneon; 
at  the  Madras  Eyhibition^they  were  madefim 
a  fine  smooth  micaceous  loam  and  the  genenl 
forms  are  good  though  heavy.  A  finer  de- 
scription of  this  ware  was  exhibited  froa 
Hyderabad,  made  from  a  tough  smooth  plastic 
clay,  and  the  articles  were  remarkable  for  dt- 
gance  of  form  and  extreme  lightness  of  throv- 
ing.  Some  of  the  vessels  are  ornamentet 
with  gold  leaf  and  colonred  lac  vamisbtf ; 
others  had  been  made  in  imitation  of  Beded 
ware,  some  were  painted  white  on  a  red  groosi; 
a  few  appeared  to  have  been  glazed  and  ocdos* 
ed  with  a  soft  lead  glaze.  On  the  whole  ^ 
collection  exhibited  a  marked  improvement fli 
the  ordinary  manufactures  of  this  class ;  taste- 
ful forms  and  light  throwing  being  combine^ 
and  a  good  effect  having  been  produced  withsiB* 
pie  means.  Captain  Ivie  Campbell,  OSg-  D^ 
pnty  Commissioner,  E.  Dn.  B.  Doab,  thosn- 
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nuurkflnpon  the  pottery  sent  from  Raicbore  to 
theMadras  exhibition/'There  is  but  one  family 
ia  RaichcMre  which  can  make  this  description 
of  pottery,  they  are  christians  long  established 
here,  and  the  party  to  whom  the  amount  of 
pri^ehas  been  paid   was,  by  Rajah   Chundu 
Lall,  presented    (probably  on  account  of  his 
skill)  with  a  small  ruined  hamlet  in   Mukta, 
and   which    has    been  continued  to  him  by 
orderof  the  Resident.     A  brother  of   bis   re- 
sides at  the  Beebee  ka  Chushma  at   Hydra- 
had,  bat  the  same  quality  of  clay  is  not  pro- 
curable there,  and  his  work  is  stated  to  be  in- 
ferior; much  of  what  he  sells  in  the  city,  gilt 
ehilloms,  kc,^  he  receives  from  his    brother 
here.   How  far  his  account  of  the  composition 
of  tbe  gUxe  iised  can  be  depended  on  I  cannot 
say,  he  states  that  no  lac   is  used  except  in 
fixing  the  gold  leaf«    The  following  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  him  : — 

24  parts  Moordar  Sing  or  Litharge. 
3    do.    Gar  ke  Puttur,  a  stone  resem- 
bling   white    quartz  common 
here. 
1  part  Copper. 
Sendoor,   or  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  may  be 
substituted    for  the  Litharge.     The   Qar  ke 
puttur  should  be  well  burnt,  slaked  in  cold 
water  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
and  mixed  with  the  litharge.     The  copper  is 
mixed  with  its   weight  of  finely    powdered 
sulphur  and  heated  in   a  crucible  till  a  green 
scale  has  formed  on  it,  it  is  then  finely  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  the  Gar  ke  puttur  and 
litharge.     The  whole   is  again    heated   and 
reduced   to   a  fine  powder  once  more.    A 
amall  quantity  of  this  powder  is  well  mixed 
with  wheat  starch  and  kneaded  well  for  some 
time,  water  is  then  added  and  it  is  strained 
through  a  fine  cloth,  and  the  glaze  is  gently 
robbed  in  with  the  hand,  after  which  tbe  pot- 
tery is  baked."  This  process  of  glazing  pottery 
is  very  similar  to  that  practised  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  sotne  parts  of  England,  where  paving 
tiles,    green    flower   pots  and  common  red 
earthenware,  are  manufactured.    The  Gar  ke 
|>uttur   is    probably  either  white  felspar  or 
>eginatite,  a  variety  of  granite  very  abundant 
n  Southern  India,  and  composed  of  three 
larts  felspar  and  about  one  part  of  quartz, 
»ut  at  the  bangle  works  at  Loonar  lake,  the 
tone  is  obalcedony.     The  clay  which  is  em- 
loyed  is  probably  more  refractory  than  the 
ommon  red  clays  of  India,  most  of  which 
^in  to  lose  their  shape  or  to  become  spongy 
t  the  temperature  for  melting  such  glazes. 

Antique  pottery. — ^The  finest  specimens  of 
)mmon  earthenware  are  the  ancient  funeral, 
omeatic  and  cooking  vessels,  dug  out  of  the 
Id  tombs  in  the  districts  of  Coimbatore  and 
oath  Arcot.     This  kind  of  pottery  has  been 
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found  in  many  parts  of  India  in  tombs  usually 
arranged  in  circles,  each  tomb  being  built  of 
six  slabs  of  stone  and  occasionally  surmounted 
by  large  mounds  of  loose  stones  and  earth. 
They  have  been  thought  to  resemble  the  Drui- 
dical  tombs  of  England,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  there  being  no  records  of 
them  extant.  The  pottery  found  in  them 
usually  consists  of  tall  narrow  cinerary  nnis 
of  18  or  20  inches  in  length,  with  three 
or  four  clumsy  feet,  four  iuches  in  length, 
and  of  a  variety  of  round  oval  and 
flattened  vessels  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
some  having  apparently  been  used  for  cooking 
and  others  as  drinking  vessels.  The  tall  oraa 
usually  contain  burnt  human  bones,  teeth 
and  ornament  of  brass,  or  copper,  th^ 
are  made  of  a  coarse  clay,  and  have  not  been 
finished  with  care,  sou>e  of  the  flattened 
oval  aud  rounded  vessels  are  made  of  a  fine 
dense  clay  that  has  been  oarefuUy  prepared, 
the  surfaces  are  variously  ornamented  with 
wavy  or  crossed  lines  of  red  and  yellow,  care- 
fully painted.  The  pottery  appears  also  to 
have  bsen  smeared  (it  resembles  the  potterie 
antique  vernissee  et  lustree  figured  by  M. 
Brongniart)  There  is  great  purity  of  form 
in  most  of  the  yessels,  which  resemble  the 
Etruscan  in  tbe  precision  of  the  curves  and 
in  the  angles  at  which  the  different  surfaces 
meet.  The  art  of  pottery  appears  to  have 
deteriorated  in  India  since  these  samples 
were  made,  and  one  branch  of  it  is  apparently 
lost,  viz.,  the  smearing  or  thin  glazing  on  the 
surface. 

Black  Earthenware, — ^This  is  a  mere  variety 
of  the  Red,  and  in  most  instances  it  is  the 
same  kind  of  pottery  blackened  by  tbe  simple 
process  of  damping  or  checking  the  fire  when 
it  is  beginninfl^  to  decline,  and  thus  throwing 
a  great  deal  of  smoke  amongst  the  wares  when 
the  heat  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  burn  it 
off.  A  better  and  stronger  kind  of  black 
earthenware  is  manufactured  at-  Bangalore 
from  a  fine  dense  clay  that  contains  both 
manganese  and  iron.  This  approaches  the 
black  stoneware  of  Egypt,  and  is  strong  and 
sonorous  when  struck;  some  good  samples 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  color- 
ed Terra  Cottas  from  the  Madras  School  of 
Arts. 

White  Eartlionware,  — Some  light  and  ele- 
gant samples  of  goglets,  butter  pots  and 
vases,  were  exhibited  by  the  A  root  Local  Com- 
mittee. These  were  considered  deserving 
of  a  Second  Class  Medal  This  branch  of 
the  Art  differs  from  the  others  in  being  con- 
ducted with  more  care  and  cleanliness, 
some  attention  being  paid  to  the  sifting  of 
the  materials  and  to  the  ornamenting  and 
finishing  of  the  articles.  The  material  select- 
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ed  IB  a  decaying  white  granite  resembling  the 
Cornish  stone  of  England  or  the  grauen  of 
Germany.  This  is  carefully  washed  and  de- 
canted to  free  it  from  sand  or  impurities  ;  it 
is  then  allowed  to  subside,  the  water  is  poured 
off  &nd  the  soft  clay  is  collected  on  a  clean  cloth 
and  laid  on  a  heap  of  white  wood  ashes  to  dry  ; 
a  small  per  centage  of  alkali  is  thus  absorbed 
throQAh  the  cloth  and  is  incorporated  through 
the  mass  by  kneading.  This  clay  or  decayed 
white  granite  is  the  true  kaolin  or  porcelain 
earth  of  China  and  Europe.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  India  and  occurs  in  beds  of  enor- 
mous extent  and  of  every  variety  of  color.  It 
possesses  the  valuable  qualities  of  combining 
with  a  large  percentage  of  silica,  felspar, 
baryta  or  other  stony  bodies  and  of  resisting 
the  most  intense  heats,  but  in  India  it  is  em- 
ployed alone  and  produces  a  soft  brittle  porous 
ware  which  is  not  susceptible  of  being  well 
glazed«  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  glaze  this  description  of  pottery,  but  the 
glaze  crazes  or  cracks  all  over  the  surface  and 
allows  water  to  penetrate  to  the  body.  The 
reason  is  that  the  kaolins  require  flint,  felspar, 
or  stone  to  open  them,  and  exposure  to  a  long 
continued  and  steady  heat  before  they  are 
thoroughly  burnt  in  the  biscuit  state.  They 
also  require  a  hard  fritt  or  porcelain  glaze, 
which  cannot  be  prepared  without  expensive 
machinery,  the  firing  also  involves  a  great 
consumption  of  fuel  as  the  heat  must  be  kept 
up  steadily  for  40  or  60  hours. — i/.  E,  J,  B. 
CEllAM  LAUT.  A  cluster  of  islets 
lying  off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
large  island  of  Seran,  or  Ceram  in  lat.  3*^  55' 
S*  and  133^  £.  They  produce  tortoise  shell, 
mother  o'pearl  shell,  beche  do  mer^  wild  cin- 
namon, wild  nutmegs,  and  birds  of  paradise. 
Ceram  Laut  is  the  most  westerly  and  the 
largest  of  the  range  of  small  islands  which 
extend  15  or  18  miles  E.  &  W.  Ceram  Laut 
means  Ceram  lying  to  seaward.  The  islands  are 
low.  The  Keffing  group  consist  of  17  islands. 
Their  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  the  S. 
coast  of  Ceram,  and  are  not  of  the  Papuan  or 
negro  race  ;  they  are  great  traders  and  con- 
stantly visit  New  Guinea  and  purchase  birds  of 
paradise.  Luri^  crows,  pigeons,  megapodiidsB 
and  scented  woods.  Ceram  Laut  is  the  great 
place  to  which  the  Bugi  carry  the  Papuan 
slaves  whom  they  steal  from  New  Guinea. 
Ceram  Laut,  and  Goram  are  seldom  visited 
by  Europeans.  The  natives  of  the  Ceram 
lAUt  islands  repair  chiefly  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Papua,  or  the  island  of  New  Guinea, 
from  which  they  are  distant  only  about  a  day's 
sail,  to  procure  the  various  articles  of  produce 
we  have  mentioned — that  part  of  this  vast  is- 
land being  called, by  the  Bugi,  Papua  Nothing. 
Uother  o'pearl  shells  are  however  procured 
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by  the  Bugi  themselves  in  greater  qoistitkl 
at  the  Aroo  islands.  The  Papuans  of  N«« 
Guinea,  it  seems,  have  not  yet  been  made  m- 
quainted  with  the  use  of  firearms  among  them- 
selves; they  have  the  suinpit  or  blow-pipe, 
but  their  principal  weapons  are  the  bow  ni 
arrow,  and  a  light  spear  or  lance.  Althoogk 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Aroo  islands  are  tegn- 
sented  by  the  Bugi  as  being  of  the  same  nee 
as  the  Papuans,  they  enjoy  as  much  mon 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  inhabitM^ 
who  trade  freely  with  them  and  permit  tbes 
to  settle.  Mother  o*pearl  shell  is  obtaisri 
here  in  great  quantities,  and  tortoise  shcDi 
and  trepang  or  beche  de  mer,  are  also  pn- 
cured.  The  Aroo  people  employ  their  Pipwa 
slaves  in  diving  for  the  mother  o'pearl  M, 
and  in  fishing  for  beche  de  mer.  i'he  peopb 
of  the  Ceram  isles  appear  to  have  themadis 
little  or  no  communication  with  the  Aroaii' 
lands. — Journ,  of  the  Ind.  ArdL  Dtawkff 
1852,  p.  690  691.  Horsburgh.  BikmrtUi 

CERASTIUM    INDICUM.    JF.  S.  A 
Chick  weed.    £ng. 

CERASUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Niti- 
ral  order  Amygdaleae,  which,  in  Britain,  iR 
arranged  into  the  true  Cherries,  the  Biri 
Cherries  and  the  cherry  laurels.  Wallich  td 
Roxburgh  mention  C.  Nepalaisis  of  Nepal  ui 
Eamaoii,  Puddum  of  the  Himalaya,  and  t 
triflora  of  China.  Dr.  Cleghom  mento 
"  Gilas"  the  Kashmir  cherry,  as  one  varie'yrf 
cerasus,  and  Aru  ballu,  the  Kabul  cherry,* 
another  variety  of  cerasus,  both  grown  ii 
gardens  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  Voigt  vft 
there  is  a  species  of  cerasus  or  cherry,'* 
native  of  Maulmain,"  but  Mr.  Mason  ha^nfl* 
happened  to  meet  with  it.  He  Lad  ho 
good  authority  for  the  statement,  (and  6i 
remarks),  that  there  is  in  the  Tenasseiim 
vinces  one  species  of  the  almond  tribe  "  vl 
abounds  in  prussic  acid." — Mason, 

CERASUS    CAPK0NIA1    Cherry 
A  native  of  Europe,  the  Himalaya,  Can 
&c.     In   Cashmere   it  is   called  Aloo 
The  kernel  of  this  fruit  contains  the  el 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  accordingly 
used  for  communicating  its  peculiar  flavov 
brandy  and  liqueurs. 

CERASUS  CORNUTA.    Roxb. 
Prunus  padus.     Linn. 

Bird  Cherry,  Eno.  j  Jamona, 

Himalaya  Bird  Cher.  „   | 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of 
to  10;000  feet  about    Simla.     It  grow 
large  size  and  its  wood  is  esteemed-— C/i 
PuT^db  Report^  p.  65. 

CERASUS    JAPONICA,     the 
Almond,  a  native  of  Japan,  but  long 
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IB  Englifih  gardens  as  the  Double  Dwarf 
Almond.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  that  appear  in  the  month  of  March. — 
£ng,  Cyc,  page  827. 

CERASUS  LAURO-CERASUS.  The 
Cheny  laurel,  a  native  of  Trebizond  and  Af- 
ghanistan, cultivated  in  Europe.  The  distil- 
led water  of  the  leaves  is  much  used  in  Europe 
as  a  vehicle  for  opiates  and  other  anodyne  me- 
dicines. It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  half  an 
ounce  to  one  ouuce.  The  distilled  fluid  is  a 
Bost  dangerous  poison. — O'Shaughnesty,  page 
827.    See  Cinuamomum. 

CERASUS  PSEUDOCERASUS.  The 
Chinese  Cherry. — Eng,  Cyc.  page  827. 

CERASUS  PUDDUM. 

Fruniu  puddum.     Lindlvy. 


CommoQ  Bird 

Cherry 
Cherry 


Eno. 


S9 


Paddam 

Chumiari 

Aiqulguch 


Punjab. 


This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Bampurand  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  3000 
to  7000  feet«  Occurs  in  Kaghan  as  far  as  the 
Indus.  It  is  a  sacred  tree  among  the  bindus.The 
bark  is  called  pudmak,  and  used  in  medicine 
by  the  natives,  as  it  is  also  in  America. — 
Ciegh.  Fun;\  Report  on  Kuilu  and  Kangra^p, 
65,  81. 

CERASUS     SERRULATA,    the     Fine-       ^.^^^n  on  me  vyescem  uoast  oi  inam. 
toothed  Cherry.    A  native  of  Chuui.-^EngA  ^^^  ^^^  Nut  narcotic  and 

Cyc,  page  287.  '     •  ^.       '^    ^*.    ..   .  ,       •  . 

CERASUS    VULGARIS.    Prunua  Cera- 


CBRCOTEICHAS. 

Indies,  occurring  in  xfet  situations.  The  ker- 
nels are  described  by  Lindley  as  emetic  and 
purgative.  Waiz  states  that  the  leaves  are 
used  in  Java  as  an  excellent  substitute  for 
senna.  The  milky  sap  is  also  said  to  be  pur- 
gative ;  fruit  used  extensively  by  the  Burmese, 
to  make  an  oil  which  they  bum  in  their  lamps^ 
and  use  to  anoint  their  beads.  The  medicinal 
properties  are  unknown  in  Tenasserim,  and 
Dr.  Mason  thinks  their  existence  may  be 
doubted. — Dr.  Mason,  Eng,  Cyc,  p.  330. 
ff  Shaughneug,  p,  447. 

CERBERA  TAN6HIN,  the  Tanghin 
tree  was  formerly  used  in  Madagascar  for  the 
trial  by  ordeal. — O^Shaughneasy,  p,  446. 

CERBERA  TEEVETIA.  A  large 
shrub  with  leaves  like  the  oleander,  and  bell- 
shaped  yellow  flowers.  Its  milk  is  poisonous, 
bark  bitter  and  purgative,  also  said  to  be 
powerfully  febrifuge, "  two  grains  being  affirm- 
ed to  be  equal  to  a  common  dose  of  cinchona." 
According  to  Royle  perfectly  naturalized  in 
ludia. — O^Shaughneuy,  p,  447.     RiddeU, 

CERBERA  ODALLAM.    G.ebtn, 

Cebera  maoghas,  l^me  in  Bot,  Mag, 

Tatighioa  odallam.    Don, 
Odallam  Tree    £no.         |  Kat-arali  Taic. 

Odallam  Malbal.  | 

Common  on  the  Western  Coast  of  IndiA. 


IM,  LiiT.  The  common  Cherry.  Is  found  wild 
in  the  woods  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  acquires 
a  very  large  size.  Dr.  Royle  considers  the 
eherry  to  be  wild  in  Cashmere.— -^n^.  Cyc, 

wigeS26, 
CERATONIA  SILIQUA.  W.  Carab  Tree. 


Carab  Tree  Bno. 

Khimoob  shameeABAB 
Saint  John's  Bread 


Abab. 


Nubtee 

Kharroub  „ 
Carab  tree  Fruit. 

The  Carab  tree  has  been  introduced  at  the 

Sahamnpore  gardens.     The  pods  sell  in  the 

bazar  at  ten  rupees  a  seer,  or  five  rupees  a 

ponnd, — Spry' 8  Suggesty  p,  54.     Ains,  Mat, 

Med,  p.  39. 
CERATOPHORA    STODDARTII.       A 

lativeof  the  Kandyan  Hills.  This  lizard  is  re- 
hiarkable  for  having  no  external  ear ;  and  it 
las  acquired  its  generic  name  from  the  curi- 
>us  bom  like  process  on  the  extremity  of  the 
lose.  This  horn,  as  it  is  found  in  mature 
nales  of  ten  inches  in  length,  is  five  lines 
ong,  conical*  pointed,  and  slightly  curved  up. 
rennent's  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of 
leyUmy  pp.  279,  280. 

C£RB£RA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
he  natural  order  Apocynace«.  C.  ahorai  baa 
he  properties  of  C.  Manghas.  C  fruticosa 
I  a  large  shrub,  native  of  salt  marshes,  the 
hut  ia  a  deadly  poison.  C.  Manghas,  Eul* 
KML  JBurni*  Is  a  common  plant  in  the  East 
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poisonous.     The  green  fruit  is  employed  to 
kill  dogs. 

CERBERA  MANGHAS,  Linn. 
C.  lactaria,     Buck,  |  C.  quaternifolia^  Roxb. 

Kullooa.  BtTBM. 

This  tree  grows  in  Fega,  Tenasserim, 
Tavoy,  Penang,  Singopore,  Java^  Molaccas 
and  the  adjacent  islands  in  wet  situations. 
The  wood  is  said  not  to  be  used.  Its  fruit 
is  used  very  extensively  by  the  Bnrmese^  to 
make  au  oil  which  they  burn  in  their  lamps 
and  use  to  anoint  their  heads.  The  kernels 
are  described  as  emetio  and  purgative.  The 
leaves  are  said  to  be  used  in  Java  as  a  sub- 
stitute fur  senna»  and  the  bark  is  said  to 
possess  similar  properties. — Voigt,Dr,  Mason. 
Eng,  Cyclop. 

CERBURA,  a  varied  coloured  dog,  one  of 
the  dogs  of  Yarna*  He  has  a  second  dog 
called  Syama,  or  black  Gerbura  is  undoubted- 
ly the  Cerberus  of  the  Greeks.  Cerbura  has 
other  names,  all  meaning  spotted,  but  it  ia 
also  called  Tri-sera,  orThree-headed.  See  Yama. 

CERCIS  SILIQUASTRUM.    See  Casal- 

^^^ERCOLEPTES  CANDIVOLVU&  See 

Viverrid©. 

CERCOTRICHAS,  a  genus    of   birds  ia 
India,  known  as  bulbul,  C.  erythroptems,  0, 
Luzoniensis,  C.  macrourus.  See  Bulbul. 
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CEREAL  OBAIMS. 

CERDAS,  also  Setaa.    Sp.  Bristles. 

CEREAL  GRAINS  are  almost  wholly  culti- 
vated for  food.  The  seeds  of  all  the  Gramiucffi, 
those  of  the  darnel  alone  excepted,  are  capable 
by  cultivation  of  becoming  alimentary.  The 
value  of  grains  generally  speaking  is  directly 
as  the  size  of  the  caryopsis,  and  inversely  as 
the  thickness  of  the  pericarp.  When  the  grain 
abounds  in  perisperm  it  is  heavy,  when  the 
envelope  is  thick  the  grain  is,  un  the  contrary, 
light,  thus  : — 

Seeds  Weighed 

100  of  wheat  4  50  grains. 

100  „  barley  385      „ 

100  „  rye  260      „ 

100  „  oats  2-50      „ 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  grain  influ- 
ences materially  the  quality  of  the  resulting 
bread.  If  the  gluten  be  absent  no  fermen- 
tation takes  place  in  the  dough,  if  the  gluten 
be  in  excess  the  bread  is  heavy  and  acid. 
Wheat  flour  may  be  considered  the  type  of  all 
that  is  suitable  for  alimentary  purposes,  and 
in  the  degree  of  deviation  from  this  standard 
consists  the  inferiority  of  the  other  grains. 
Several  diseases  infest  the  cereal  grains,  gene- 
rally altering  the  perisperm,  sometimes  destroy- 
ing it  altogether  ;  all  these  maladies  are  pro- 
duced by  minute  cryptogamio  plants  (mush- 
rooms), of  which  tlie  three  following  are  the 
most  frequent :  — 

1.  Garus,  (Uredo  caries)  attacks  wheat, 
usually  spares  the  pericarp,  but  changes  the 
perisperm  into  a  black  foetid  powder.  The 
cpmponent  globules  are  devoid  of  pellicles.The 
disease  is  highly  contagious. 

2.  Carbon  or  stnut^  (  Uredo  segethtm)  occurs 
under  the  epidermiS)  is  composed  of  spheri- 
oal  globules,  attacks  all  the  cereal  grains  in^ 
discriminately,  and  resembles  black  dust. 

3.  Ergot  or  spur,  [Sclerotium  clavus)  is 
eloogated  in  form,  black  externally,  white  and 
horny  «vithin,  exceedingly  deleterious  in  its 
properties,  if  long  taken  ;  in  large  doses  acts 
specially  on  the  womb. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  native  country 
of  the  cereal  grains.  Miohaud  states  that  he 
bas  seen  wheat  growing  wild  on  Mount  A.t- 
las.  Sicily  has,  but  on  insufficient  grounds, 
claimed  the  honour.  Pallas  saw  wild  wheat 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  but  in  all 
these  cases  the  production  of  a  few  scattered 
plants  is  ffldrly  accounted  for  on  the  grounds 
of  the  seeds  having  been  transpor^ed  thither 
by  birds,  or  with  the  stores  of  wandering  mer- 
phanta  or  commissariat  trains.  Without  cul- 
tivation, all  the  cereals  degenerate,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  case  with  oats  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    The  principal  of  the  cei^ea  colti- 
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CEEESE. 

vated  as  food  plants,  &c.,  for  man,  in  Etftcn 
and  Southern  Asia,  are : — 
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Cereals,  as  they  now  exist,  seem  to  hue 
been  greatly  improved  from  their  natoil 
state.  Wheat  has  five,  six,  or  seven  <fr 
tinct  species,  rye  one,  barley  three  and  oib 
2,  3  or  4  species.  Rice,  cholum,  maizo  u^ 
the  millets  (together  with  the  Europcn 
grains,  more  sparingly  met  with,  wM 
barley 9  &c),  are  the  cereals  cooimouly  ctilti* 
vated  in  Southern  India.  The  cereal  gniN 
grown  within  the  tropics  do  not  appetrH 
be  so  nutritious  as  those  of  temperate  dh 
mates.  The  Burmaa  books  say,  thenar 
seven  kinds  of  $aba,  or  cereale,  in  which  tkf 
include  pcU  or  beans»  rice»  wheats  biifa| 
milleti  millet  (paspalum)  millet  (panieiW 
beans  and  peas.  Mason.  O'Shaughntmy,!^ 
win  on  Species. 

GERES,  the  representative  of  (M 
amongst  the  hlndus  is  Lakhsmi.  Aaoagitthi 
Rajputs  Gouri  seems  to  be  tke  analogw' 
Ceres  and  on  the  festival  of  the  Ahaim  ir 
Muhoorat  ka  Shikar.  They  hunt^  skf  «i 
eat  the  wild  boar.    See  Boar. 

CERESE.  Hind,  t  A  reddish  eeloiM 
hard  and  close  grained  strong  wood^  fcmii^ 
the  Santhal  jungles  from  Sooree  to  BaidiK 
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cut  icaiot.  Uaed  by  the  natiTei  for  bnildingi, 
furniture,  cart-wheels,  &c  Suitable  for  the 
construction  of  timber  bridges. — CaL  Engineer 
Journal,  July  4,  I860,  p.  1 56.  {Qu.  Is  this  the 
Acacia  sirisBa  ?) 

CEREUS,  a  genus  of  the  Caotaceae,  all  of 
them  ornamental  exotic  plants  and  about  20 
tpecies  introduced  into  Lidia.  Many  of  the 
apedea  produce  beantifol  flowers,  the  stems 
are  angled  and  jointed,  the  blossoms  open 
in  the  evening  or  during  the  night,  and  die 
away  towards  the  morning.  C.  flagelliformis^ 
of  S.  America,  which  grows  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
is  the  creeping  cereus.  C.  grandiflorus,  Mill 
(Cactus  grandifloruSyLion.),  is  the  night  flower- 
ingcereus.  Othersmay  be  enumerated,  Cadui 
hezagonu8,Linn ;  C.  senilis,  the  old  man's  torch 
tbiatle ;  C.  spedosissimus.  Cactus  triangularis, 
linn. ;  and  C.  truncatua. — Riddell,  Voigt.6\, 

CEBIOPS  ROXBUKGHIANUS.     Abn. 
Bhisophora  dacandrs       I  Bruguiera  decandia  Roxh. 

Roxb,  I 

Qtnui  BsNO.   I  En-byen  Bubx. 

Ki-by-ain  Burx.  | 

Grows  on  all  the  coasts  of  tropical  Asia. 
Wood  dark  reddishi  hard  and  durable,  flowers 
large,  white  and  sweet  scented.  The  bark  is 
need  in  India  for  dyeing,  chiefly  in  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Bengal.     Voigt.  Malcolm* 

GERIORNIS  MELANOCEPHALA,  the 
Argus  pheasant. 

CEKISCUS  MALABARICU3.  Ojsrt. 
Bp.  of  Randia  dumetorum,  Linn. 

CERITHIDEA,  a  genus  of  Molluscs.  See 
Holiuaca. 

GERITHIUM,  a  genus  of  Molluscs.  See 
MoUuaca. 

GERNE,  the  name  given  by  the  Portu- 
giueaeto  the  island  of  Mauritius,  on  its  dia- 
sovery  :  subsequently,  while  in  the  posseasion 
>f  the  French,  it  waa  calld  L'isle  de  France, 
he  Isle  of  France* 

CEROPEGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
!7at.  Ord.  Asclepiaceai.  They  are  creepers 
nd  trailing  plants.  G.  Amottiana,  Wight,  is 
lie  Oo-ta-lung  of  the  Burmana.  C.  bulbosa, 
Bcolenta,  Incida,  juncea,  Luahii,  elegans,  Ste- 
hauotis,  stapelisBformis  and  tuberosa  occur  in 
udia. 

CEROPEGIA  BULBOSA.  Rom.  Occurs 
\  many  places  in  India,  and  every  part  of  it 
I  eaten  by  the  natives.  Its  roots  are  of  the 
ze  of  an  apple,  and  when  fresh  taste  like  a 
imip- — Roxh. 
CEROPEGIA  ESCULENTA,  Edge. 

Galot,  Panj. 

In  Multan,  its  acid  leaves  and  tubers  are 

led  as  a  vegetable — Dr,  J,  Z.  StewarL 

CEROPEGIA  JUNCEA.  RoxB.  A  twming 

isiit,  grows  all  over  India.  It  is   snoeojent, 

Kh  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  is  mudi 
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eaten   as  a   salad  by   the  people.— ifr.  A. 
Broum, 

CEROPEGIA  TUBEROSA.  Boxb.  Cw.  9; 

w.  ic.  aw. 

G.  Gandalabrum,  J2.  ii.  27. 
Bach-cfaali  manda,    Tbl.  |  Pulla  manda^         Tku 

The  word '  manda*  is  applied  to  several 
species  of  Ceropegia.  V. 

CEROSTERNA  GLADIATOR.  A  lon- 
gioorn  beetle  of  India  ;  it  eats  the  bark  of 
casnarina  trees. 

CEROXYLON  ANDICOLA.  A  native  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  of  immense  height,  often 
attaining  150  feet  in  elevation  ;  from  fissures 
in  the  trunk  there  flows  spontaneously  a  kind 
of  grey  waxy  substance,  containing  two*thirds 
of  o'esin  and  one-third  of  wax  identical  with 
that  formed  by  the  bee*  Melted  with  a  little 
suet  this  wax  makes  excellent  tapers*  Its  in- 
troduction into  India  merits  attention, — 
(yShaughnessy^  j9.  641. 

CERRADURAS,  also  Cerrajos.  Sp>  Locks. 

CERRISER  DE  CAYENNE.  Eugenia 
Miehelii. 

CERTHIA  FAMILURIS  and  C.  Hima- 
layana,  &c. :  and  not  unfrequently  the  exact 
European  species  inhabit  India 

CERUSE.    White  Lead.    ENa 

Carbonate  of  leftd,   Eiro.  I  Geraaaa  Ital. 

Safeda,  Hind.  | 

Used  as  white  paint. 

CERVID^,  or  Cervinn,  A  tribe  of  ma- 
malia,  in  which  are  included  several  generaf 
the  name  of  the  tribe  is  obtained  from  cervus, 
the  stag.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  o, 
the  Cervidtt,  there  were  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing : 

CertfUi  munijae.  Eadang  or  Eijang^  Malay. 

Cervui  Kuhia* 

Cervue  Moluccensit, 

Cervus  barbaruaa.    Busa*  Malay. 

Cervtu  axie.    Spotted  Deer. 

Cervui  eqtUnuif  inhabits  Borneo. 

Motehtu  mennina^  Naper,  Malay  and  Javanese* 

Moschtu  Javanicusj  Kauchil,  Malay* 

Moeehut  Kanchily  Palandok,  Malay. 

Antilope  dipreuicomis. 

Cervus  Duvaucellii,  Bara  siughai  Hind. 

C.  ArisioUlis,  Elk  ; 

C.  hippelaphus,  Sambur. 

C.  vaginalis,  Kaher,  or  barking  deer ;  munt- 
jac 

C,  pordnus.  Jungle  sheep  or  hog-deer. 
The  genus  Cervus  is,  however,  greatly  more  re- 
atrioted  by  some  zoologists.  For  example,  the 
known  apedes  of  stag  (restricted  Cervus)  or 
elephantine  type  of  deer,  are  seven  in  num-. 
ber,  viz.  Cervus  Canadensis  ;  C.  affinis  ;  C- 
Walliohii  ;  C  elaphus  ;  C.  Barbarus  ;  C, 
Sika;  C.  Taionanus,  as  under  : 

1»   Cervui  Canadensisn  Brisson.  (C.  stron* 
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gyloceroB,  Schreber  ;  C.  occidentalis,  Ham. 
Smith,  C.  major,  Ord,)  is  the  '*  Wapiti/'  or 
nyscalled  ''elk''  of  North  America. 

2.  0.  ajginis.  Hodgson.  (The  Show,  E. 
Tibet,  Mongolia?  North  China?)  occurs  in 
Mantchuria  ? 

3.  C.  WaUickii.  Cuvier.  (C.  elaphus 
of  Asia  apud  Pallas,  C.  caspianns.  Falconer  ; 
C.  Naryanus,  Hodgson).  Occurs  in  Tartary 
and  Siberia,  Ural,  Caucasus,  Persia,  Kashmir, 
Talley  of  the  Oxus.  The  stags  in  the  parks 
attached  to  the  emperor's  Summer  Palace 
near  Pekin,  would  appear  to  be  C.  Wallichii* 

4.  C.  Mlaphxu.  L*  South  Europe  only. 
(The  **  Corsican  Stag"  of  Buffoii,  being  pro- 
bably only  a  stunted  variety.) 

5  C,  Barharui.  Bennett,  Africa,  North 
of  the  Atlas,  especially  Tunis. 

6.  C,  Siha.     Schlegel.     Japan. 

7.  O,  TaionantiSj  Swinhoe.  Blyth,  J.  A. 
S.  XXIX,  90.  (C.  axis  apud  Canfor,  Ann. 
Mag.  N.  H.  (1842),  note  to  p.  274).  Proba- 
bly distinct  from  0.  Pseudaxis  of  the  Philli- 
pines,  Zool.  Bonite,  p.  14.  Schinz.  Mamm. 
11,386. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  "  Bara  Singha 
or  Elk"  inhabiting  the  Kashmirian  mountains 
is  C.  Wallichii,  not  the  true  Bara  Singha  of 
the  plains  of  India,  which  is  C.  Duvaucelii. 

Among  the  numerous  local  names  collected 
by  Pallas,  there  is  not  one  that  approximates 
the  word  "  Alain,"  but  he  gives  "  Baarsingah, 
1.  e.,  Bara  singa,  Indis  ;  ad  Irtin  MaraU  Cal- 
maccis  mas  Buga^  cerva  Maaril,  ad  Baicalem 
UuhrP  Itnhhrunn  is  applied  by  Strahhen- 
berg  to  the  ordinary  stag  of  Siberia,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  "  Irbisch"  or  great  stag, 
noticing  also  the  elk,  rein  deer  and  roe,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  this  Irbisch  (if 
not  also  the  Alain)  and  likewise  the  great 
stag  of  Mantchuria  and  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  the  north  of  Chins,  are  one  and  the 
same  with  C.  affinis  of  the  forest  of  East 
Tibet.  During  a  recent  visit  to  British  Bnr- 
mah,  Mr.  Blyth  found  Cervus  (Pauolia)  Eldi, 
Guthrie,  (frontalis,  McClelland,  gratus,  Schinz, 
dimorphe,  Hodgson,)  common  in  the  Talley  of 
the  Irawadi,  its  venison  being  often  brought 
lo  the  Rangoon  provision- bazar,  together  with 
that  of  the  samur,  hog-deer,  and  muntjac  or 
barking  deer.  These  are  the  cnly  deer  of  Bur- 
ma. But  southward  in  the  provinces  of  Tavoy 
and  Mergui^  along  with  others  of  the  Malayan 
fauna  and  flora,  we  find  the  little  Chevro- 
tain,  Tragulus  kanchil,  together  with  the 
Malayan  Tapir,  and,  in  Mergui,  the  6al»opi- 
thectts,  Argus  gigantens,  Euploeomos  Yiel- 
loti,  Roliulos  cristatus,  Caloperdix  ocellatus, 
and  other  Malayan  peninsula  and  Somatraa 
species.  At  Moulmein,  Mr.  Blyth  saw  C. 
Eldi  aiite,  in  it»  rufus  sammer  coat,  exceed- 
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ingly  resembling  the  Indian  <*  Bars  Sin^" 
(C.    Duvaucelii)  in    correspondmg  veBtaie, 
except  that   it  is  rather  smaller,  with  dif- 
fereutly  shaped   horua,   and  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  C.  dimorphe,  Hodgson  (J.  A  S.  Ill, 
897),  is  no  other   than  C.  Eldi,  with  boras 
imperfectly  developed  in  a  state  of  oaptivilj. 
He  believes   that  it  is  not  an  inhabitant  q( 
the  sub- Himalayan  sal-forest,  any  more  thu 
the   Show  of   Etiateru    Tibet^  or  G.  AffinvSi 
Hodgson.     The  range  of  C.  Eldi  extends  ioto 
the  Malayau  peninsula ;  and  this  species  r- 
presents  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bey  of 
Bengal  the  C.  Duvaucelii  of  ludis,  with  si- 
milar habits,   being  more  gregHiious  sad  tl- 
feoting  more  open    country,  than  the  other 
deer  of  these  regions.    (Mr.  Blyth,  in  Jowrnsk 
of  the  Aiiatic  SocUly  of  Bengal^  p.  193.)  Tbt 
above  will  have  shown  that  the  Deer  tribe  of 
southern   and   eastern  Asia  have   presented 
unusual  difficulties  to  the   ecientific  men  of 
Europe.     Indeed,  Schiutz  (N achiragt  zhm^* 
ten  Bande),  suggests   that    under  the  deno- 
mination Cervus  muutjak,  six  different  specb 
lie  bid,  viz. : 

1.  GfA'vui  Styloceros,  Sohinz.    Syu.  C. 

Muntjak.     Linn,  apud  Ogilby.    U^ 

Himalaya. 
2*  Cervus  ratwoy  Hodgson.   Eab.  Iliie- 

alayah. 

3.  Cervus  allipes,  F.  Cuvier.  Eab.  h^ 

4.  C,   Munfjak,  Raffles    and  Honfieli 
HcUf.     Sumatra,  Banka,   Borueo  sad 

•  Java. 

5.  C.  Reevesii,  Oglby.  TJah.  China. 

6.  C.  iln/M*<f7i«»,  Puoheran.fla6.ABdis. 

(a.)    Cervus  fVallichii.  Cuv.  Tail-less  dctf 

of  India. 

Cervus  pvgragus,  BardwUke, 


Eao. 
Hind. 


Pbrs. 


Goo-koohi, 

Oevezii, 

Giana, 


■I 
Tun 


Red -deer, 
Bara  Singha, 
Jezrail, 
Maral, 

Occurs   in   Persia,  Nepaul  and  the  Sol 
forests. 

(6.)  Cervus  affinis,  Tibetan  Stag  of  Hod^ 

Saul  forest  Stag     Kmo.    I  Stroa  Ta 

Bara  Singba  Hind.  | 

Oocurs  in  Thibet  and  the  Sanl  forests. 

(e.)    Cervus  Sika.    The  Si ka  of  Japan,  of  i 
dark  brown  colour  with  slmder  horns* 

(d.)    Panoiia  aeuticomis,     Gbat. 

P.  Eldii  Chray. 
Cervus  frontalis.  ilf^C/e^ 

Itmd. 


Cervus  lyratus  SckiH' 
„    BkUL  CaL /.  IT  J. 


Rasa  lyrattts,       Sohihz.  I  Sangrai,  Bi* 

Saogoaif  Bikdi  I 

Occurs  in  the  Munipore  valley,  aod  hi  fli 
Malay  penipsalai  is  ezoeedioglj  waiy. 
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{e.)  Rwervus  DuvaueeUt,     Cuv. 
Cervus  DuvaueeUi,      Cuv,  i  Cervus  elaphoidasfToily- 
llucervnt  eUphoidM.  Ho<ig.  I  ton, 

Bart  Singha  HiHD.  |  Buraya  Hind. 

Spotted  deer  of  the  Suuderbinis.  It  in- 
habits the  eastern  and  northern  skirts  of  Ben- 
gal and  Hiiidastan,  and  the  Sunderbuus. 
Is  inhaliits  reedy  marshes  and  the  islands  of 
great  rivers,  never  entering  the  mountains  or 
foresU.  The  tail  is  short  with  no  caudal  disc 
and  no  heavy  mane* 

(/.}    Buaa  Equuia.  Gov.  Ham.  Smith. 


CerrusRnsa.  Raffle*. 
eqitiDiu.  Cav* 
HippeUphm.    M- 
Hot  Cat. 


t« 


n 


Ruaa  equina,  Qray, 
UippeUphus. 


»> 


Rusa  Etam.  Ruffla^  of  the 
people  of  Sumatra. 

„    etam,  MalaT. 

,,    Kumbang.        ,, 
Samboo  Deer  Bennett. 


Samburofthe  MahratUt 

Sambara.  Santc. 

Elaud  or  £lk  of  Dutch 

sportsmen. 
Kumbang,  Malay. 

It  inhabits  the  Dekhan,  S.Mabratta  country. 
Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Bunka.  It  is  of  a  pale 
br^wn  colour.  Considering  the  similarity  of 
colours  and  size  of  Cervus  equiuus,  Hippela- 
pbus  and  Aristotelis,  Mr.  £Hiot  is  probably 
right  {Madras  Journ,  1839,  p.  220)  iu  con- 
sidering all  three  as  varieties  of  the  great 
Lidian  stag,  described  by  Aristotle  under  the 
designation  of  Hippelaphus ;  and  Cervus 
Peroniiy  Cuv.  (Cerf  du  Timor)  may  probably 
be  added  as  a  fourth  variety. 

{g.)     Rusa  Hippdaphiu*     Cuv. 


J) 


Cerf  Noir  du  Bengal  F. 

Cuv. 
Hippelaphe  of  P.  Cuif. 
Cerf  d  £au   of  Duvau* 

eelL 
RuHa     of     Java     and 

Sumatra. 
Rousaaitan. 


Ooonpy  the  Saul  forests  of  India,  colour  of 
a  red-brown. 

(j.)   Eusa  Peroniiy  the  smaller  Rusa,  inha- 
bits Timor,  Lombok,  Bawian  and  Teroate. 

{k.)     Rusa  Philippiuus, 

Cervus  Marian ui.  Cuv. 
The  Philippine  Ruia.      |  Cerf  de  Philippinei,  /7<ff- 

(/.)    Rusa  lepida,   the  Sundevnll  Rusa,  a 
nHtive  of  Java,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  roebuck, 
(m.)  Axis  maculaiust  Ham.  Smith,  Gray. 


AxtB  PUniui-     Erxleben 

apud  Omelin, 
Cervus  azia      „    Elliot. 
pseudaxis  Oerroit. 


»> 


CerroB  nudipalpebra  OgU' 

Blaeh  var, 
Axii  major,  A.    mediua 
A.  minor.  Hodgson, 


Thon  langna  of  the  Terai, 
Hogdeer. 

Spotted      Hogdeer      of 
Hodgson, 


Cervui  hippelaphus.  Cuv. 
timorensis  Mulltr. 
mnlluoenBifl  of 
Qaoy  and  Gaini. 
Ru»a  „  Oray ;  Smith. 
Sftmber  of  India. 
Hijaogan  Baiijoa.  Malay 
of  Java. 

It  inhabits  the  great  forests  of  India,  Ben- 
gal, Sumatra  and  Java.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  stag.  In  winter  is  of  a  grayish 
brown  and  iu  summer  it  is  of  a  brighter  and 
inore  golden  brown.  The  croup  is  pale 
yellow,  and  the  tail  is  brown,  terminated  by 
jratber  long  hair,  which  is  rough  and  hard, 
and  all  about  the  head  and  neck  and  cheeks 
grows  long,  like  a  mane  and  beard. 
(A.)     Rusa  AiistoUlis.  Cuv.  Okay. 


Ruea  bungn,    Malay  of 

Pentnaata. 
Spotted  deer    of    India. 
Chitra  Sansc- 
Cbittal  deer  of  Hod.  and 

JBUioi. 

Inhabits  India,  the  Malay  Peninsnla.  In  size 
and  form  it  resembles  the  fallow  deer  and  at  the 
shoulder  its  height  is  two  feet,  six  or  seven 
inches.  The  ground  cobur  of  the  skin  is  at  all 
times  a  rich  fawn  spotted  with  white,  but  is 
nearly  black  along  the  back  and  snow  white 
below.  It  has  a  white  longitudinal  line  on  the 
flankfi.  It  lives  near  water  in  the  jungles,  feeds 
at  night.  It  is  timid,  indolent  and  gentle,  is 
easily  domesticated  and  propagates  in  cap- 
tivity. It  is  the  spotted  deer  of  Indian  sports- 
men. The  skin  and  horns  of  this  graceful 
deer  are  articles  of  commerce :  in  the  years 
1851  to  1855,  Liverpool  imported  about  700 
skins  and  20,000  horns  a  year.  They  are  not 
so  generally  distributed  as  the  Sambar,  but 
in  many  districts  are  far  more  plentiful.  They 
go  in  herds  of  from  six  to  sixty.  So  many 
as  six  have  been  killed  by  one  gun  during 
the  brief  cool  stalking-hours  of  the  morning 
and  evening. 

(n.J     Hj/elaphus  porcinus.  Sundbv, 


Cervua  porcinus,  Zimmer, 
„  lidppelaphua  Var3. 
Cuv, 


HlITD. 


Var.  Asia  niger,  Dr,  F, 
B.  Harn^ 


Cervua  ariatotelie,  Cuv. 
faippelapus,  Ogilby. 
unicolor.  H.iimith 


>f 


»f 


» 


Cervua     heterocerus 
Hodgson, 
BengileDBis   Sekii^ 


Jerrow, 
Samboo  deer 


of 


Hind. 
Bsnnett 


9  9 

» 
if 

Emg. 


Porcine  deer  of  Pennant 
Sugoria,  Hum. 

Shgoria,  „ 

Brown  Porcine  Axis 
of  Hodgson,  „ 


Jarai,  HisiD. 

Cerf  de    Coromand    Ctiv. 
Daim     noir    de     Bengal 

Xferaueell. 

It  inhabits  the  great  forests  of  India,  it  is 
not  gregarious  and  ruts  and  drops  its  horns 
in  spring.  Mr.  Hodgson  describes  four  varieties 
>f  this  deer. 

(i.)     Rusa  Dimorphe.    Spotted  Rusa. 

Hind.  |  Gever,  Hnm. 
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jowcr. 


Para, 
Parba, 
Khar, 
Lagbuna, 
Hog  deer, 

Inhabits  Ceylon,  India  and  Assam.  Its 
legs  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  axis^it  has 
no  black  dorsal  streak  and  no  white  streak 
on  the  hauttchea  Horns  generally  short  with 
short  snags.  They  live  in  herds  on  the 
plains  and  do  not  ascend  mountains. 

Cervus  pumilis  of  H.  Smith,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  variety,  and  Cervus  Dodur  of  Koyle  is 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

(o.J     Cervulus  vaginalis,  Bodd.  Grat;. 

Cervus  muntjac,    Zimm.  I  Cervus  plicatus     Fo^tor, 
Pros    n     if    ^  Bunder.  \ 
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OETAC&A. 


«neie. 


Eibbed    iioad    dttr    of 

Ptnnaoi 
CheTreuil   des  ludes   of 

AUunand. 
The  Rao    of  Suropeani 

in  Borneo. 

It  inhabits  Sumatra,  Banka^  Borneo  and 
Java.  Its  height  at  the  shoulders  is  abont  2 
feet  2  inch.  On  its  face  are  two  rough  raised 
folds  of  skin,  marking  it  with  the  letter  V, 
the  point  below,  colour  reddish  brown  or  a 
light  brown,  belly  and  front  of  thighs  pure 
white.  In  Java  it  occupies  districts  with  long 
grass  and  the  Saccharum  (Holcus)  spicatum 
(allang-allaDg,  Jav.)  and  Phyllanthus  emblica 
are  its  favourite  food,  but  Hibiscus^  Qrewia, 
Urena,  and  other  malvaceous  plants  are  eaten 
by  it.  It  is  impatient  of  confinement,  the 
points  of  its  horos  are  turned  forwards  :  it  is 
about  the  size  of  the  antelope,  which  with 
the  exception  of  the  horns  it  resembles  in 
general  appearance.    Lon^z  Sarawak^  p,  76. 

(p.)     Styloceros  munijak,  H,  Smith, 
Cervua  muntjak,  Zimxn.    Honf.    Sykee,  Elliot, 
Boddflort,  Schreber,  Marsden,  Deemareat,  Lione. 

Cerrni  vaginalis,  Boddaert. 
moschatuB,  Blainnlle. 
tub*cornutua     „ 
moschua,  Desroareet. 
aureus,  Ham.  Smith, 


KIdang  of  the  JavuMse.       f$.J    Tragtdiu  Jovanieui^  PaUa». 


Kijang  of  the  Sumatrana  iMo«shuiJavanicaa.Gnie. 
Muntjac,  of  the  Bund-       lin,  p»ii„  apud  Raffles 


Moschos  Ntpa,F.  Got. 
CenraaJafaoicus. 


Moschus  IndiouB,  Gmelin 

Oshek  Napa,  Malay. 

Inhabits  the  Malay  Peninsalai  Snmatn, 
Java  and  Borneo. 

(t.J  Ceivultu  Reeveriif  Chinese  Moot- 
jak.  A  natiYe  of  China,  C.  Yaginftlu,  & 
moachatus  and  C.  Beeyesii  breed  together. 

(u.)     Ctrvulus  Pygarguu 

Gerras,  Pygargus,  Pallai. 


Tailless  deer  of  Pcmiut 

and  Seaw 

Dikajskoea  Bas 


Ahu  Pbrs. 

Siai^a  Tabtab 

Taifiess   roe  of  Pennant, 

A  native  of  Central  Asia. 

(if,)    NcBmorrhedui   Sumairennt,    Ham. 
Smith. 


7> 
9» 


Gervua  philippinus, 

Smith. 

„    albipea,  F.  Guv. 

„    ratwa  Hodgson. 
Munijaoua     YJiginalia, 

Gray. 


AnUIope  Samatranns, 
Pennant  and  Raffles 


AnHlope  intos-cips- 
lanu,  Liehtenrtn 
apud  Scbinz 


Chevreuil  des  Indea    AI- 
Jamsind. 


Kidang 


Malay. 


Kambing  atan     Maljlt.  |  Cambtan  F.  Car. 

Numerous  on  the  Malay  peninsula  \iA 
frequents  the  steepest  hilly  localities,  is  ihj 
and  act! Ye  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  obUin 
Joum.  A$.  Soe,  Beng,  JSng.  Gyc  Hwf^ 
and  Moore  Cat  E*  /.  Jfuaeum, 

CESAR  FREDERICBT,  a  merohaot  d 
Venice  of  the  16th  century,  who  wrote  of 
Tenasserim. 


CESARIAN  ERA  of  Antioch, was  eshiWisl- 
It  inhabits  the    Malay    Peninsula,   Java,  I  p^Sa' a!a' a*4?.  ""^  ^"^'^  ^"^  "^ 


Sumatra,  Banka,  Borneo,  Tenasserim,  Nepal^ 
Assam,  Bengal,.  S.  Mahratta  country,  Dekhan. 

(q.J     Ceiifulus  Moiehatus,  De  Blain. 

StyloeerosRatwa.    Hodga. 
Cervus  „  ,, 

Pfoz.Ratwa  of  Sunde^all. 
„  Albipea  of  Wagner. 


Cervus  muntjak,  Syku» 

Elliet. 
Cervna    mosehua,    Dea- 

marest. 


Barking  deer  of  Kepal. 
Batwa,  Hind. 

Kaher,  „ 

Baiker  of  the  Mabrattaa. 


Bekra.  Hahr.  Elliots 
Bib  faoed  deer  of  Pen- 
nant. 
Jangle  akeep. 

Inhabits  India,  lining  in  forests  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  of  a  bright  reddish  yellow  colour 
with  the  chin  and  gullet  whitish.  The  hair 
is  not  ringed  as  in  Cervulus  Reevesi ;  six  or 
eight  live  together.  Horns  of  male  fall  in  May> 
the  females  have  bristly  tufts  ending  in  a  knot 
instead  of  a  horn. 

(r,)    TragiUus  Kanckii,  Oray. 

Moaehua  palandok,  Man- 1  Moaehua  kanohil,  Rafflea 
den  I       ,.    f ulviventer,  Qray. 


»» 


Kanohil, 
Palandok, 


Xalat. 


*» 


Chevrotun   de  Java.  F. 
BufTon  and  Gray. 
Javan  musk,  Eno. 

Inhabits  Malay  peninsula,  Penang,  Lan- 
cavay  Islands,  Sumatra  and  Java.  The  lar- 
gest adult  measures  from  nose  to  root  of  tail 
1  foot  6}  in. 
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CESAR  A,  and  Getaca,  flowers  mentionedii 
a  story  about  Krishna.  See  Krishna  p.  ^& 

ESTRACCION  PHILIPPII  or  Port 
Jackson  shark  or  dogfish,  is  usually  3  to  4 
feet  long.    BeiMMU. 

CETACEA,  an  order  of  mammals  whii 
live  in  the  ocean.  Amongst  them  are  tin 
iwhales,  the  largest  of  creatures  now  eziat!ii{; 
also  the  dolphins^  the  porpoises,  andtki 
dugong.  They  have  fin-like  anterior  extn^ 
ties,  the  posterior  extremities  being  abaittl 
or  rather  their  place  supplied  by  akf 
horiaontal  caudal  fin  ortaiL  They  haw» 
hair  on  their  skin,  have  no  outer  ear,  and  lb 
bones  of  the  neck  are  so  compressed  i 
leave  the  animal  without  the  appearance  i 
neck.  Some  of  them  eat  plants,  or  are  phj 
phagous ;  some  are  soophagous,  or  a 
eaters.  Seven  new  species  of  cetaceans  bar* 
cently  been  described  from  the  Bay  of 
six  of  the  family  Delphinidae,  the  a 
belonging  to  the  sperm  whales,  Fhysel 
to  be  called  Physeter  (Euphysetes)  simna 

(A)    Whalks. 

(a.)    BaUma  mytUceius.  The  Bight  VUt 

B.  GrMnlandioa.  XtfMMnw  I  B.  EoQdeletii.  Ift 
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qB.  vulgaris.    Briuon, 


CETACEA. 


CBTACEA. 


Bifht  whalt.         Eko.  var.  k 

Whale  Wot  whale.  Bock  nosed  whale. 

Oreenland  whale. 

Nord  kappar  whale, 
Nord  caper  whale. 

According  to  Lesson,  inhabits  all  the  seas  of 
the  globe. 

(b,)  Balcsna  marginata.  Gray,  The  western 

Australasian  whale,  has  very  long  and  slender 

baleen,  with  a  rather  broad  black  edge  on  the 

outer  or  straight  side. 

(c.)    BaUena  atutralis,  DesMoulins, 
B.  antortica.   Les$on, 
Bight  whale  of  South  Sea 


Ck>mmon  blaek  whale  of 
Sir  Jamea  Rose. 


whalea. 
Boutheni    whale     bone 
whale  of  Nunn. 

Inhabits  the  south  seas,  and  multitudes 
were  seen  by  Sir  James  lloss  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes.    It  is  of  a  uniform  black  colour. 

(d.)  Balctna  Japanica.  The  Japan  whale, 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts  of  Japan,  which 
it  visits  periodically.  Its  head  is  covered  with 
barnacles. 

(€.)    Bcdceiia  antartica. 

B.  antipodarum.     Oray, 
New  Zealand  whale.  I  Tuku  Peru  of  New  Zea- 

I     land. 
Inhabits  the  New  Zealand  ocean. 

(B.)  FiNNKBS. 

(/.)  Megaptera  Kuzira.  The  Euzira.  It  in- 
habits the  Japanese  seas. 

(g.)  Phytalia  IvHui.  The  Japau  Finner. 
It  is  very  rare.  In  1760  one,  25  feet  long, 
was  cast  ashore  at  KiL 

(k)  thysaUs  antarticut.  Gray.  Inhabits 
the  New  Zealand  seas. 

(i.)  Fhy$al%$  Braeilimsii.  Bahia  Finner 
was  brought  from  Bahia. 

0'.)  Fhysalis  Atuiralii.  The  southern  Fin- 
ner, inhabits  the  seas  of  the  Falkland  islands. 

{C.)  Spbrm  Whalis:  Physbtkbidje. 
(i.)    Catodon  nuurocephaltu. 


Fhyaeter  macrocephalas. 

Linn, 

Phyaeter  gibbae  of  Sehr$btr 
trumpo,  Monnaterrt. 


n 


Catodon  trampo,  (?errar</* 
Cetua       macrooephalns. 

Oktn, 
Northern  Sperm  whale. 


Its  prinoipal  food  are  the  sepiadn  or  cuttle 
fiah,  but  it  swallows  small  ttshes. 

(/.)  Catodon  Colneti,  The  Mexican  sperm- 
irhaie  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Pacific, 
khe  south  sea8»  and  the  equatorial  oceans. 

(fli.)  Catodon  poly^piui.  South  Sea  Sperm 
rbale. 

Cachalot.  |     Sperm  whale. 

Inhabits  the  southern  ocean. 

(n.)  Catodon  Kogia,  Gray.  Taken  near  the 
Dape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  a  short  head,  and 
m  supposed  to  be  the  young  of  C.  polycyphus. 

(o.)  Beluga  Kingiiy  has  been  taken  off  the 
Boasts  of  Australia,  where  it  represents  the 
irhite  whale  B.  catodon,  Gatodoa  macrooe- 
phalns* 
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(D.)  DblphinjB. 
(p.)    Neomerii  Phocenoides.    Gray. 

Delphinna  melaa,  Temut* 
A  dolphin  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
(q,)    PKocania  communit, 
Phoc»na  Boudeletii  Wil- 1  Delphinua  phocsQna.i/m«i. 
luffhby.  I 


Common  Porpoise  |    Porpeaao. 
(r.)    Grampus  Sahamata,    SMegeL 
Sakam  Kuzira.    Japan. 

Found  off  the  Coast  of  Japan. 

{$.)    Grampus  Sieboldii, 

Naiao  Gata.    Japan. 

A  native  of  the  Coasts  of  Japan. 

(p.)  Grampus  macrorhynchtts.  Black  fish 
of  the  south  sea  whalers.  It  inhabits  the 
south  seas. 

(q.)    DdphinapUms  Peronii. 

Bight  whale  Porpoise  of  whalers. 

It  is  found  on  the  Brazil  bank,  off  the  coasts 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  higher  southern  lati- 
tudes. It  lives  in  large  shoals,  and  its  flesh 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  black,  but  the 
beak,  the  pectoral  fins  and  under  part  of  the 
body  are  white. 

(r.)  Delplhinus.  Sea- faring  people  call  the 
species  of  this  genus,  bottle-nose,  bottle-head, 
flounder  head,  grampus,  porpoise^  porpesse, 
or  porpus,  sometimes  even  whale,  and  give 
the  name  of  dolphin  to  the  ooryphssna,  a 
scomberoid  fish  which  changes  colour  when 
dying.  There  are  said  to  be  several  species  of 
Delphinus. 

(«.)  Delphinus  Heavisidii.  The  Hastated 
Dolphin,  inhabits  the  south  sea  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

{t.)  Delphinus  ohscurus.  The  Dusky  Dol- 
phin. Inhabits  the  southern  ocean,  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

(u.)  Delphinus  Ahusalam.  Inhabits  the 
Red  Sea. 

(v.)  Delphinus  EtUropia,  Inhabits  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Chili. 

(tir.)  Delphinus  Novce  Zealandias.  The 
New  Zealand  Dolphin.  Inhabits  New  Zealand 
and  Cape  Gable. 

{x.)  Delphinus  Forsteri.  Forster*s  dolphin, 
inhabits  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  New  Call- 
donia  and  Norfolk  Island. 

(y.)    Delphinus  Sao  inhabits  Madagascar. 

(z.)  Delphinus  longirostris,  the  Cape  Dol- 
phin inhabits  the  seas  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Southern  Ocean. 

{aa .)    Steno  Malay  anus, 

Dolphiaua  Plambeua  Dob-    I>«[pbinaa     Malayanua. 
aamier.    Cuv, 


Lesson  apnd  Cuv, 


Param  paan,  Laut,  Ma-  I  Dolphin  Yentre  Ronxof 

lay.  I     Paria  Mnaeum. 

Inhabits    the    Malabar  Coast  and  ooasts 

of  Penang.    It  is  numerous  and  rather  heavy 

Ja  its  movementSi  but  is  rarely  oapturedi  ex- 
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Susa 


of  India. 

Ot    BUfFON. 


CETACEUM. 

cept  by  chance  in  the  stake  nets.  It  eats 
small  fishes,  Clapea  aud  Giyphisidon  ccsles- 
tinns.     Cuv. 

(66.)     Steno /ronlanuSf  inhabits  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific. 

(cc.)     Platanista     G  angelica.     Delphinus, 
Shawensis  of  Blainville. 
PlaUnista         of  Plikt. 
Dauphine  da  Gaoge  .T. 

Cuv. 

Inhabits  the  Ganges  nud  Irawaddy. 

(di.)  Halicore  Dugong. 
Trichechu*  diigong.(?mf/.  |  Dugungus  Indicus.  Ham. 

Indian  Diigong  Enq.  |  Le  Dagongdes  lodes  Fa. 
Inhabit-8  the  shallows  of  tbe  ludian  Ooean 
and  about  Ceylon,  where  tlie  water  is  not 
more  than  two  or  three  fathoms  deep.  It 
does  not  appear  to  frequent  the  land  or  the 
fresh  water.  Its  flesh  is  delicate.  The  du- 
gong  was  noticed  as  occurring  in  Ceylon  by 
the  early  Arab  sailors,  by  Megasthenes 
{Fragm.  liz)  and  .£lian^  and  subsequently  by 
the  Portuguese.     It  is    this    creature  which 

to  the  tales  about   mermaids 


CEYLON. 

whale,  the  Catodon  maeracephdlui,  TheM 
is   the   chief    repository  of  this  secretioi, 
especially  a  cavity  in  tbe  upper  jtw,  in  ibicb 
it  exists  mixed   with    oil     Tbe  epermiHti 
whale  occurs    in    the    Pacific,  Indian,  isi 
Chinese   seas.     Tbe  liquid  first  dnxni  froa 
the  head  of   the    animal   is   a  mixtuK  of 
spermaceti  and  sperm  oil ;  from  this  tbe  kM 
matter  is  separated  by  filtration  tbroagh  btj^ 
1  and   subsequent  compression.    After  this  it 
\  is  melted  in  water,  skimmed,  and  n-mey 
with  a  little  potnsh  water,  to  reinoye  the  Ink 
traces  of  the  oil ;  lastly,  it  is  permitted  to 
concrete  slowly,  during  which  it  is  c(]nUl* 
lized   in  brilliant  white  masses.    Pore  ipcr- 
maceti  is   while,  tasteless,  inodorous,  crji- 
talline,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  is 
boiling  alcohol ;  it  forms  a  soap  with  potuL 
It  is.  composed   of  carbon  81 '66,  bydnf^n 
12*86,  oxygen  5*47.     Spermaceti  vas  uut 
much   need  internally  as  a  demulcent  aid 
emollient,  especially  in  tronble&ome  cstsnk 
and   dysentery.     It   is   at   present  emplojed 
has  given    rise  to  the  tales  about   mermaids  solely   aa   an   external   applicatiou,  being  a 
which  have  till  the  present  day   occupied  the|  ingredient  in  numerous  cerates  aud  oiutaol 


O^SfMughneHy^pa^e  687, 
CETRARIA  ISLANDICA.  Iceland  mwr 
CETONIDiE.  See  Coleoptera. 


world,  and  doubtless  had  their  origin  in  the 
tales  of  tbe  Arab-sailors.  They  are  phyto- 
phagous or  plant  enters. 

(e^.)     Halicore  Indicus,  Owen.  The  Malay 
diigong,  an  inhabitant  of   the  narrow   seas  of  <      CEYLON  is  called  by  the  hindoos  Li» 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  |  ka  ;  Sinhala-diva,  its  local  name,  was  oompt- 

(//.)     Halicore  Tahernacnli.  RuppelL    The  \  ed  into  Seren-diva  or  Serendip  by  tbe  A» 
dugong  of  the  Red  9ea,  has  a  feeble  voice,  and   » •         ••  »  i  ..   •      .•«    .  » 

feeds  on  algs.  It  is  about  ten  feet  long.  In 
February  and  March,  bloody  battles  occur 
between  the  males.  Its  flesh,  teeth  and  skins 
are  utilized. 

(gg,)     Halicore  Amtralis.  Manate  of  2>ain- 


pier. 

White   tailed   manate   of  Pennant.     It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Coast  of  Australia. 

(/i/i.)     Halicore  Indicus,     F,  Cuvier, 
TrichechuB  Du-  I  Halicore  Ta- 


gong  Erxlsbbn. 

Halicore    Geta- 

oea  Illegbr. 

Halicore  Dugonir, 
Cuvier  apud     Raffles, 


betnaculum     Rdi*fkll. 
DugUDRus  Mari- 
nas Tiedemaan 
apud  ScHiKS. 


Dugong  of  RuFPOK.  |  Parampuan  Lnub,  Malay. 

Dugong  Malay.  | 

Under  these  synonyms  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor 
unites  all  the  above,  which  he  says  inhabits 
the  Red  Sea,  the  seas  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Singapore,  Sumatra,  the  Philippine  islands, 
Moluccae,  Sunda  islands,  and  New  Holland. 
JBnglish  Cyclopasdia,  30.  9 1 3.  Mr,  Blyth  in  Beng. 
Ai,  Soc.  Journ.  Tennanfs  Cegton,  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Cantor  in  Beng,  As.  Soc.  Journaly  No* 
CLXXII  of  nth  December  1846. 

CETACEUM,  Latin.  Spermaceti.  A  con- 
crete, fatty  substance,  found  in  several  parts 
of  the    body  of  the    great-beaded    cachalot 
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bian  pilots,  and  it  is  still  known  vaosfi 
Indian  mabomedans  by  tbe  last  name.  Ik 
ArabS)  howcTer  in  addition  to  SereD# 
call  it  also  Sinkhul.  To  the  ancients,  it  m 
known  as  Tam-ba-pani,  from  which  canatki 
name  Taprobane  uaed  by  Milton  wbesb 
writes  of 

<*  The  Asia  kings  and  Parthtaii  among  thtie : 
From  India  and  the  golden  CheraonaM 
And  utmoftt  ludian  isle  Taprobane/' 
Duak  facea  with  wbite  silken  turbans  vre^Uif'- 

The  chronicles  of  the  island  extend  ii* 
unbroken  series  to  543  B.C.  From  tbe  E^^ 
able  George  Tumour's  epitome  of  tbe 
eigne  of  Ceylon,  it  is  observed  that  ao 
history  commenced  with  Wejaya,  B.  C 
and  the  last  king  of  Kandy  was  Sree  Yi 
Raja  Singha,  who  was,  in  1 798,  deposed 
British,  and  died  in  captivity  at  Veliore  st 
30th  January  1832.  Mr.  Turnour  giva 
following  fixed  points  in  the  chronological 
tory  of  Ceylon  events. 

B.  C.  543.    The  landing  of  Vijaya,iB 
year  of  Bud'dha's  death. 

307.    The  mission  from  Dbarmaaoka 
tablish  Buddhism  in  Ceylou.  I 

1 04.    The  conquest  of  Ceykn  by  the  Ifak" 
bars. 
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90.    The  founding  of  Abhayagiri  by  Wala 
Gaurbabu. 

A.  D.  209.  The  date  of  the  VaituUya 
htvesjt  in  Yaivahara'a  reign. 

252.  The  revival  of  ditto,  in  the  reigu  of 
Qola  Ahbaa. 

30 1 .    Death  of  Maka  Sen. 

545.  Another  revival  of  the  Yaituliya  he- 
resy, in  Ambakira's  reigo. 

838.  Origin  of  the  Vijra  Waadiy a  heresy 
iu  Mitwdla  Sen's  reign. 

1 153.    The  accession  of  Prakrama  Bahu. 

1200.         ,,         „       Suhasa  Mallawa. 

1266.         „        „       Paudita  Prakrama, 

Bahu  III. 

1347.  ♦.  „  Bhuwanika  Bahn  IV 
-^(Primep's  AnliquitieM  by  Thomas,  p,  299.) 

The  first  authentic  account  of  Ceylon  or  Ta- 
prubane  is  given  by  Onesicuhis^the  Macedonian 
sdmiral,  who  lived  H.  0.  329  or  330.  Diodoras 
Sicalas,  B.  0.  44,  gives  an  ttccount  of  it.  Stra* 
bo  also  mentions  it,  and  Dionysius,  who  flour- 
ished A.  D.  36,  confirms  former  accounts,  and 
sliades  to  its  elephants.  Sinbad  also  speaks  of 
it  in  the  voliune,  perhaps  a  compiJation  and 
ia  part  a  romance,  as  does  Abdoor  Bazak.  Bi- 
beiro  also  gives  a  notice  of  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar,  a  Boman 
publican,  who  farmed  the  custom  duties  of 
kbe  Red  Sea,  was  driven  from  Arabia  by 
storms  on  to  Ceylon,  where  he  found  a  flour- 
ishing kingdom  and  an  enlightened  sovereign, 
ffhom  he  percmaded  to  send  an  embassy  of  four 
envoys  to  Rome,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotlatiug  a  commercial  treaty. 
Ceylon  is  famed  in  the  literature  of  India  as 
the  scene  of  Raina*s  exploits,  as  a  place  to  which 
A-sokasent  a  Mission,  and  in  A.  D.  1153,  a 
Siughalese  monarch  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  ships  to  resetit    an    insult    offered 


miles.     Mountains   in   the  interior  rise    to 
heights  of  6,000  or  8,000  feet. 

The  mountain  system  in  the  south  has  au 
area  of  4)212  miles,  and  the  following  are 
the  heights  of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
places. 


feet. 
Piduratalla  galla  ■ 

(8305)  8280 
Kirrigal  potta  7810 
Totapella  7720 


feet 
Adam^sPeak    (7120) 

7420 
Naromune  kulle  6740 
Plain  of  Neuera  ellia 

6210 

The  mountain  system  of  Ceylon  has  a  pret- 
ty well  defined  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
island. 

In  Ceylon,  the  rocks  are  of  the  plntonic  and 
metamorphic  series.  Like  the  peninsula  of 
India,  it  has  a  belt  of  low  land  of  varying 
breadth,  consisting  of  tertiary  strata,  running 
round  its  coast.  Numerous  lagoons  exist  on 
the  east  coast,  at  Nilla  veeli,  Baticaloa,  &c. 
Adam's  Bridge,  between  Ceylon  and  Ramnad, 
consists  of  several  ledges  of  conglomerate 
and  sandstone,  hard  at  the  surface,  and  grow- 
ing coarse  and  soft  as  it  descends  till  it  rests 
on  a  bank  of  sand  apparently  accumulated  by 
the  influence  of  the  currents  at  the  change  of 
the  monsoons. 

The  Maha  Welli  Ganga  river  has  its  source 
near  Adam's  Peak,  and  after  a  course  of  200 
miles,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  Trin- 
comallee.  The  Ealaui  Ganga  and  Kalu  Ganga 
are  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  Walaway 
Ganga  on  the  south  east.  The  rich  and  well 
watered  delta  between  Colombo  and  Galle  is 
an  overgrown  waste.  The  Singalese  whose 
property  it  is,  have  covered  it  with  cocoanut, 
bread-fruit  and  jack-fruit  trees,  and  on  those 
they  are  content  to  live,  or  rather  exist, 
passing  the  great  part  of  their  time  in  sleep, 


lo  his  ambassador.  Ceylon  seems  to  Ijave  been  I  while  the  women   of   their  household  work, 
ittbjected  to  frequent    inroads  from  Southern    The  population    in  1844   was   estimated  at 


[ndia,  immediately  before  and  after  Christ, 
»eylon  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1696,  ^as  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  iu 
\6dSf  and  by  the  British  in  1796,  but  native 
Kings  continued  to  reign  at  Candy  till  1818, 
md  the  soyereignty  of  the  island  of  Ceylon 
rsA  assumed  by  the  British  on  the  2nd  March 
«lo. 

The  position  of  the  island  has  been  asoer- 
taned  to  be  between  ]at.S''65'  and  9*'  51' 
if.,  and  long.  79'  41'  40"  and  81'  64'  50^  E. 
ts  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  from 
foint  Palmyra  to  Dondera  Head  is  271 )  miles, 
[tsgreatest  width  137^  milest  from  Colombo 
tn  the  west  coast  to  Sangeman  Kande  on  the 
Mt,  and  its  area>  induding  its  dependent  ie- 
anda  25,742 milea,or  about  l-6th  smaller  than 
ittland.  Its  circnmf  erence  is  about  900,  giv- 
ag  a  superficial  area  of  about  nearly  24,000 
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1,442,062,    and    in    1857   it   amounted    to 
1,697,976  besides  about  30,000  soldiers  and 
foreigners.     Since  then  an  estimate  has  been 
made,    which    shows   a    population  close  on 
three  millions*  There  are  various  statements  as 
to  the  races  occupying  Ceylon.  The  European 
population    is  small  and   consists  chiefly  of 
British  emigrants  employed  in  the   civil  and 
military  service  or  on  the  plantations.    The 
Asiatics  of  Ceylon  are  the  Yeddah,  the  Sin- 
galese, the  Tamil,  and  the  Mahomedans.    The 
Veddah  are  hunters,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  aborigines  of  the  island.     The  Tamila 
of    Ceylon    belong    to    the  same  race  as  the 
Tamils  of  Southern  India,  and  consist  either 
of    those   who    have    been  on  the  island  for 
centuries  or  who  are  recent  emigrants.     They 
are  to  be   chiefly    found    in    the  north-east 
portion  of  the  island,  and  the  two  towns  to 
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which  they  chiefly  resort  are  Jaffna  and  Trin- 
comalee.     Their  main  occupation  is  agricol- 
turol.     The  labourers  of  the  island  are  styled 
coolies.    They  come  over  in  large  numbers 
from  the  continent  daring  the  coffee  season. 
The  Singalese  are  the  inhabitants  proper  of 
Ceylon,  and  range  themselves  under  the  heads 
of   Kandians,     low-country    Singalese,     and 
Rhodiah.    The  Kandians  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the   hill-country  and  are  a  hardy  robust 
race^  never  till  recently  intermingling   with 
their  low-country  brethren.    Their  language 
is  made  up  of  three  component  parts.  £lu  (or 
Singalese  pure),  the  Pali,  and  the  Sanskrit. 
They    possess  an  extensive    literature,  and 
their  religion  is  Buddhism.     The  low-oountry 
Singalese  are  either  Buddhists,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, or  Protestants.    The  influence  of  Roman 
Catholicism  is  very  great,  and  the  people  are 
divided  into  classes    after    their  occupations. 
Among  the  ILandyans,   and  them   only,  pol- 
yandry is  prevalent,    and  the  wife    has    the 
possession   of    all   brothers.     The    children 
call  the  eldest  brother  father.     A  man  can 
bring  in  another  not  a  relation,  to  have  joint 
marital  rights  with  himself ;  indeed  the  first 
husband,  can  so  introduce,  as  many  as  the 
wife   will  consent  to  receive  as  husbands. 
According  to  Polybius,  polyandry  was  practis- 
ed in    ancient  Qreece,  and  in  Book  zii.  we 
read  that  it  was  an  old  and  habitual  practice 
in  Sparta.  In  Kandy,  in  the  Beena  marriage, 
the  husband  goes  to  reside  in  the  wife's  house, 
and  the  woman  shares  the  family  inheritance 
with  her  brothers.     The  husband,   in  this 
marriage,  can  be  dismissed  summarily  by  the 
family  of  the  wife.     In  the  Deega,  a  more 
respectable  marriage,  the  wife  leaves  her  own 
house  for  that  of  her  husband, — forfeits  all 
claim  on  the   property    of  her  parents,  but 
acquires  some  claim  on  that  of  her  husband, 
and  the  wife  cannot  obtain  divorce,  unless 
with  the  full  consent  of    the  husband.     Di- 
vorces are  constantly  sought  for  by  women  on 
trivial  pretences.    A  child  bom  within  nine 
months  of  the  divorce,  must  be  maintained 
by  the  husband. — Sirr  (Ceylon J  says  :  The 
principal  castes  are    four,    viz.,    the    Surya 
Varna  or  Royal  Race ;  this  has  two  divisions, 
viz. :  Ooe  fFan$a,  division  of  the  Surya  or 
Royal  Race.   Cultivators,  the  most  numerous 
in  the  island,  and  to  it  belong  the  nobles, 
chiefs,  priests,  and  nearly  all  the  Government 
servants.    NUle  Makareya,  or  Shepherds,  is 
the  second  division  of  the  Surya. 

Braehmina  ]Fansa,descendants  of  brahmins. 

Wiepa  Wansa,  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
cultivators  and  shepherds. 

KAoodra  TFanso,  has  60  sub-divisions. 

Bhodiay  is  a  caste  in  Ceylon  regarded  as  nn- 
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dean,  very  nnmeron%  forbidden  tospprackt 
temple,  or  any  of  the  higher  castes. 

GataroOf  an  outcast  race  in  Oeylon. 

Burgher,  in  Ceylon,  is  the  nsme  ^plied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  mixed  Europesa  and 
native  origin.  Lord  Yaleutiawho  trsTaUedin 
Ceylon,  says  the  races  are  the 

Rajah  Wanaaya,  the  king's  caste 

Brahman  Wansaya,  the  caste  of  brahmiiM, 
skilled  in  science. 

Wanija  Wansaya^  the  merchant  casta 

Gowi  Wamaya,  the  caste  of  Growi  whoeolti- 
vate  the  ground,  known  in  Ceylon  by  thenaiM 
of  Vellala,  which  however  is  not  a  SiDgabi 
word.  These  Growi  or  Vellal,  are  of  tb 
highest  caste  on  the  island,  there  being  noae 
of  the  three  superior  castos,  ezeept  the  Cag 
of  Candy,  who  is  of  the  first. 

Chanda  layo,  inhabitants  of  the  woodi, 
who  strip  the  skins  of  animals  to  make  thoogi 
for  the  king's  use. 

Veddo,  a  people  who  live  wild  in  the  mods, 
and  kill  wild  beasts. 

Durawo  caste,  commonly  csUed  Chando, 
which  is  not  a  Singalese  word.  The  iuim 
Durawo  is  compounded-  of  two  words,  wiiiek 
signify,  come  from  afar. 

Karatoo.  There  are  nine  sub-diviiioDi  of 
this  which  is  commonly  called  thefishenaaai 
caste ;  it  derives  its  name  from  a  compooaii 
word  which  signifies  **  evil  doers,"  hiam 
the  occupation  of  the  caste  is  the  daatiof 
ing  of  animals,  which  by  the  retigion  i 
Bnddba  is  forbidden. — {ValaUia'i  Yo^tfi 
and  Travels,  Vol.  I., p.  492.)  One  race  in  Ceyioa 
wear  their  hair,  which  is  long  and  luzoiiaat, 
dressed  like  a  woman'st  with  one  or  two  my 
large  tortoise-shell  combs  fastened  is  i 
which  to  a  European  eye  imparts  a  pecoMf 
unmanly  look  to  the  wearer.  The  dns 
of  women  differs  little  from  that  of  lua^ 
but  they  mostly  wear  a  kind  of  spencer « 
boddice  with  long  sleeves.  Paintings  hm 
been  discovered,  in  India,  of  which  it  is  dii- 
cult  to  decide  the  date.  But  they  reprwi^ 
scenes  in  buddhist  Mstory,  and  the 
may  extend  from  the  first  or  seoond  oaotaif 
before  Christy  to  the  fourth  and  sizih  ceat^ 
of  our  era.  Ooe  very  large  pictnie  eo 
with  figures,  represents  the  coronation  of 
hala,  a  Buddhist  king.  He  is  seated  on  sUrf 
or  chair,  crowned  with  a  tiara  of  the 
conventional  form ;  com,  as  an  embktti 
plenty  and  fertili^,  is  being  poured  ovarii 
shoulder  by  girls.  All  the  women  are  nahii 
to  the  waist ;  some  of  them  have  the  eadit 
the  doth,  or  saree,  thrown  across  the  boatfV 
and  passing  over  the  left  ehonlder.  Spe^ 
men  on  foot  and  on  horseback  have  afcit 
waist  cloths  only.  In  another  laige  piM 
full  of  figarae>  representing  tiie  introdocte 
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of  Boddhism  into  Ceylon  and  its  establishment 
there,    all  the  figures,    male  and  female,  are 
naked  to  the  waist     Some  have   waistcloths 
or  kilts  only,  others  have  scarfs,  or  probably 
the  ends    of  the    dhotees    thrown  over  their 
shoalders.    Femnle  figures  in  different    atti- 
tudes around,  are  all  naked  ;  but  have  neck- 
laces, ear-riiiss  and  bracelets,  and  one,  a  gir- 
dle of  jewels  round  her  loins.    These  curious 
paintings  are  the  only  representations  of  the 
actual  attire  of  an  ancient  period  existing  iu 
India ;  and  they  show  that  the  ancient  style 
of  dress,  or  fabric  of  which  it   was  composed, 
has  changed   very  little  to  the  present  day. 
Dhotees  may  now  be  somewhat  broader,  ei- 
pecially  the  better  kinds  of  them,  and  so  reach 
to  midleg  or  lower ;  but  the  mode  of  putting 
on  or  wearing  this  garment,  the  folds  passing 
between  the    legs  and  tucked    into  the  waist 
behind,  and    the  long    plaited  or  folded  ends 
hanging    in  front,   were    precisely  the  same 
then  as  now  ;  and    this  also  may    be  said  of 
the  saree,  or  women's  garment^  tied  and  worn 
after  the  same  fashion. 

Ceylon  is  divided  into  six  administrative 
provinces:  Western,  Eastern,  Northern,  South- 
em,  N.  Western  and  Central,  the  chief  towns 
of  whachare  Colombo,  Trincomali,  Jaffnapatam, 
Point  de  dalle,  KameGalle  and  Candy.  The 
revenue  of  Ceylon  in  1867  was  £969,936  ; 
expenditure  £927,932 ;  surplus  £42,004.  The 
trade  of  the  colony  has  been 


Imports. 
1865...  £5.022. 179 
1866...   4,961,061 
1867...   4,504,338 


Total. 


8,034,563 


Exports. 
£3.665,157 
3,586,454 
3,560,225 
The  silver  coinage    in    circulation    is  the 
rupee,  the  value  of  which  is  two  shillings. 
The  dollar  passes  at  4s.  2d,  Of  copper  coins — 
134  Challi  ...==»  48  Pice. 

48  Pice =  12  Fanam. 

12  Fanam-..  rr      1  Rix  dollar. 
This  riz  dollar  is  of  silver,  and  was  issued 
in  1808,  but  is  now  rarely  met  with. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Ceylon  are  cof- 
fee, cinnamon,  coir,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton, 
areca  nuts,cocoanut8,  cardamom8,pepper,  arrow 
root,  maize,  mani oca,  fine  grains,  arrack,  cocoa- 
nut  uil,es8ential  oils  of  cinnamon,citranella  and 
lemon  grass,  dye-wood,  ebony,   and  other  fur- 
niture woods.     The  sugar-cane  was  brought 
to  Ceylon  from  the  Mauritius  by  a  merchant 
of  Colombo  about  1832.   The  products  chiefly 
exported    to  Europe    compriHe  coffee,  cinna- 
mon, coir,  sugar,  cardamoms*  dye  wood,  ebony, 
coconut  oil,  and  essential  oils.    Of  these  the 
moat  important  by  far  is 

Coffee.  When  Ceylon  become  a  British  pos- 
session, it  was  considered  as  valuable  only  for 
its  pearls  and  spice ;  at  the  present  time,  the 
pearl  fishery  of  the  island  has  ceased  to  be  pro- 
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dnctiySy  whilst  the  trade  in  cinnamon  has  sunk 
into  an  almost  profitless  speculation.  Coffee 
is  now  the  great  staple  of  the  island,  and  de- 
servedly ranks  first  on  account  of  the  money  va- 
lue of  the  yearly  ezportB.not  less  then  the  great 
number  of  persons,  both  Europeans  and  natives 
to  whom  it  affords  a  regular  employment. 
The  yearly  crops  in  1852  amounted  to 
300,000  cwts.  From  1 820  to  about  1 830  the 
quantity  of  coffee  shipped  to  England  yearly 
increase<l,  although  it  still  consisted  entirely  of 
the  native  grown,  badly  prepared  berry,  reared 
without  any  attempt  at  cultivation,  and  rank- 
ing below  almost  every  other  kind  of  coffee. 
In  1830  the  first  attempt  at  coffee  cultivation 
and  curing  was  made  on  a  proper  scale  by  the 
governor  of  the  island,  Sir  Edward  Barnes. 
The  success  which  attended  this  experiment, 
although  partial,  added  to  the  lowering  of  the 
import  duty  onBritishEast  India  coffee  by  the 
imperial  legislature  in  1835|  and  induced 
several  merchants  and  others  to  apply  for  waste 
forest  laud,  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  on  the 
West  Indian  principle.  During  1836  and  1837, 
upwards  of  7.000  acres  of  crown  lands  were 
purchased,  and  partly  cleared  and  planted. 
The  success  of  these  first  operations  drew  many 
capitalists  to  Ceylon  for  similar  purposes,  and 
the  land  sales  which  in  1838  amounted  to 
10,000  acres  grew  to  78,000  acres  in  1841. 
By  the  end  of  1847,  when  fresh  operations 
had  ceased,  about  three  millions  sterling  ap- 
pear to  have  been  invested  in  coffee  plant- 
£8,587.339  [  ing  in  this  island  chiefly  by  Europeans.  The 
8,647,515    number  of   plantations  formed  was    330,  the 


majority  of  which  contained  from  120  to  300 
acres  of  cultivated  coffee.  The  total  acres 
brought  under  this  culture  up  to  1849, 
were  50,840  ;  of  which,  however,  several 
thousands  had  ceased  to  be  productive.  These 
estates  are  situated  at  a  great  variety  of  alti- 
tudes ranging  from  1,000  to  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

In   1849»  the    total    export  was  387,526 
cwt.,   value  £456,663;  they  rose  in    1859 
to  601,655  cwts.,  value   £1,488,019.    As  a 
rule,  good  coffee  cannot  be  profitably  grown 
in    Ceylon  at    a    less    altitude   than  2,500 
feet,  the  most  favourable  height  being  from 
3,000  to  3,500  feet.    The  bestplantations  are 
situated  in  the  Kandian  province,  where  the 
thermometer  ranges  at  noon  about  76,  and  in 
the  morning  not  higher  than  60.     The  prin- 
cipal drawback  to  the  sucess  of  these  proper- 
ties has  been  the  absence  of  roads  in  many 
directions,  compelling  the  planter  to  convey 
his  half  dried  crop  on  the  heads  of  coolies,  or 
OB  the  backs  of  bullocks,  for  a  distance  of  25 
to  35  miles,  before  finding  any  carriage  trans- 
port.    The  dampness  and  coolness  of  the  hill 
climate  renders  itimpoesible  to  perfectly  cure 
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the  coffee  berry  in  those  elevated  regions  ; 
it  has  therefore  to  be  conveyed  to  Colombo^ 
where  a  constant  high  temperature  enables  the 
merchant  to  complete  the  drying  process,  which 
the  planter  had  bat  commenced. 

In  1866-7,  837,231  cwts.  of  coffee  were 
exported  from  Ceylon,  of  which  200,129  were 
grown  by  natives.  Its  annual  export  of  cin- 
namon is  lbs.  819,851,  of  cocoannt  oil  cwts. 
109,557,  of  plumbago  cwts.  50711,  of  coir 
38,543,  of  ebony  cwts.  21,582,  and  of  deer 
horn,  cwts.  8,501. 

Cinnamon.     From  the  earliest  period    at 
which  any  record  existed  concerning  the  nse  ^ 
of  this  spice,  and  which  extends  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Roman  republic,  up  to  tlje  year 
1760,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Dutch 
rule  in  Ceylon,  cinnamon  grew  in  a  wild  state, 
amongst  the  thick  jungles  of  the  low  and  hilly 
country,  the  best  always  having  been  cut  upon 
the  light  soil  of  the  maritime  provinces.     This 
spice  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  western,  south- 
ern and  central  provinces,  and  there  appears 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  abundance  of  cin- 
namon growing  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island, 
which  induced  the  first  Portuguese  settlei-s  to 
fix  the  seat  of  their  government  at  Colombo,  a 
spot    devoid  of  any  harbour  or  shelter  for 
shipping.     In   1833  the  trade  in  this  article 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  six  years 
later  the  government  commenced  the  sale  of 
their  preserved  plantations  by  monthly  auc- 
tions,   lu  this  way  the  whole  of  them  with 
but  one   exception,    have   been    disposed  of 
chiefly  to  the  English  merchants  and  capital- 
ists.   The  forests  are  still  searched  for  the 
jungle  cinnamon  by  the  natives,  especially 
when  there  happens  to  be  a  little  better  de- 
mand for  the  spice,   but  the  quality  of  this 
sort  is  far  below  that  of  the  cultivated  bark, 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  it  being  generally 
devoid  of  any  flavour   or  aroma.     During  the 
early  part  of  the  Dutch  rule  in   Ceylon  their 
yearly  shipments  amounted  to   10,000  bales 
of  88  lbs.  each,  of  which  2,000  were  for  India, 
Persia  and  Arabia.     These  latter  places  have 
long  ceased  to  take  any  cinnamon,  whilst  the 
exports  to  Europe  have  been  reduced  to  7,000 
bales  of  100  lbs.  in  1849,  6,000  bales  in  1850, 
and  5,800  bales  in  1851>  although  the  selling 
price  in  the  London  market  has  been  brought 
down  to    about  one-third  to  that  realized 
twenty  years  since.     In  1835  the  export  duty 
in  Ceylon  waa  2s.  6d.,  and  2s.,  according  to 
quality ;  it  is  now  only  4d.  per  lb.  on  all  sorts. 

Coir  and  Cocoanui  OH  being  both  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cocoanut  palm  or  Cocos  nuoiferai 
equally  exported  to  Europe,  may  be  noticed 
together.  The  palm  tree  may  be  seen  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  island,  but  its  favour- 
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i(e  locality  is  the  low  country  within  twdvi 
or  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea  coast. 

Of  late  years  European  capital  and  skill 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  prodooe 
with   remarkable  results.     In   the  western 
province"  about  6,000  acres  are  now  covered 
by  fine  cocoanut  trees,  many  in  bearing  &t 
their  fifth  and  sixth  years.     In  the  northern 
province,  about  10,000  acres  have  been  culti- 
vated in  the    same  manner,  whilst  on  the 
eastern  coast  from  3,000  to  4,000  acres  are 
similarly  planted.     The  ordinary  yield  ofs 
good  tree  in  full  bearing  is  50  cocoannts  yearly; 
many  trees  on  European  lands  produce  from 
1 50  to  200  per  annum.For  the  European  mar- 
ket the  tree  is  only  available  as  producing  ooir, 
fibre,  and   rope  from  the  outer  husk  of  ibe 
fruit  and  cocoanut  oil  from  the  kernel  when 
dried  in  the  sun.     The  total  shipments  of  ail 
sorts  have  lately  been  about  30,000  to  40,000 
cwts.  to  £urope,and  20,000  cwts.  to  the  state 
of  India   and  colonies.    The  manufacture  d 
cocoanut    oil    for  shipment  to  Europe  htf 
only  been  carried  on  during  the  last  twenty- 
five   years,   although    long   previously  made 
by    the    natives   f<ir    their    own  use.    The 
bullock    mill    employed  by    them  to  erusli 
the  nut  and  express   the  oil  is  of  the  mdest 
make,  and  has  remained  unimproved  for  tiie 
last  500  years  :  a  good  description  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  Davy's  account  of  Ceylon.  The  first 
steam  oilmills  and  hydranlic  presses  were 
erected  by  the  Qovemroent  in  1829,  and  when 
found  to  work  well,  and  the  article  hadbeoone 
known  and  valued  in  this  country,  the  estab- 
lishment  was  sold  to  private   parties.    Thif 
oil  has  ever  since   assumed    an    important 
place  amongst  the  exports  of  the  island.    la 
1849,  the  quantity  shipped  to    England  was 
5 12,457  gallons,  and  in  1850,  791,791  gallons, 
and  in  1851  322,500  gallons.    It  is  this  d 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  Price's  patent 
candles ;  it  is  also  much  used  by  soap  and  po- 
matum manufacturers.    The    quantity  eea- 
sumed  in  the  island  must  be  annnaUy  aboat 
half  of  the  above  quantities. 

Suqar^  as  already  observed,  is  the  oo^ 
article  the  manufacture  of  which  has  be«a 
introduced  into  Ceylon  by  Europeans.  T^ 
6rst  canes  planted  with  a  view  to  the  mant- 
facture  of  sugar  were  carried  thither  firom  tki 
Mauritius  in  the  year  1832;  they  wen 
planted  in  the  central  province,  in  the  vaU^ 
of  Dambera. 

Cardamoms  are  collected  by  the  natives  ia 
the  central  and  some  parts  of  the  sonthem  and 
western  provinces,  flrom  planta  growing  ia  a 
wild  state  amongst  dense  forests  or  low 
jungles.  The  shipments  of  thia  do  not  exceed 
100  to  150  cwts.  annually. 

Ebony  is  found  in  great  abundanoe  in  tiia 
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north  of  the  island^  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
Kandyan  country.     The  great  weight  of  the 
timber  renders  its  transport  very  costly,  unless 
where   water  convevance    can  be  obtained, 
which  is  seldom  the  case  but  daring  the  rainy 
months.    Immense  forests  of  this  i^ood  are 
sfeill  existing  in  the  island,  but  to  a  great  ex- 
tent too  far  from  a  port  of  shipment  to  be 
available.     The  exports  of  ebony  have  varied 
much  of  late  years  from  15,000  to  5,000  cwts. 
Sapan  or  Dye  Wood  is  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try, where  it  is  employed  as  a  red  dye.     The 
tree  of  which  this  is  the  mature  woody  part 
grows  abundantly  in  the  western,  southern 
aud  central  provinces,  without  any  onltivatiou. 
It  is  fit  for  cutting  when  about  five  years  old, 
at  which  time  it  attains  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet     The  exports  have  been  for  the 
last  few  years  about  6,000  cwts.  annually. 

Enential  Otis  of  cinnamon,  citrouelle  and 
lemon  gra8s,are  made  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Galle  in   the  southern   provinces. 
The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  also  made  largely  at 
Colombo  :  i%  Is  obtained  from  the  broken  or 
inferior  pieces  of  bark  rejected  in  packing  the 
hales  of  spice.  The  other  oils  are  the  produce 
of  two  highly  scented  grasses  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  both  natives  and  Euro* 
peans  for    the  purpose   of  distillation.     The 
extent  of  the  trade  in  this  may  be  thus  stat- 
ed, say  for    1849  oil  of  cinnamon  32,400 
ounces,  oil  of  lemon  grass  28,000  ounces. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  with  some  attention 
and  success  by  the  Singalese  of  the  western 
province,  theKandyans  of  the  interior  and  the 
Tamils  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  island. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut  and 
when  deprived  of  their  shell,  which  is  of  no 
value,  the  nut  is  found  to  be  equal  in  size  to 
a  natmeg.  They  are  exported  to  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Singapoor,  Penang,  and  the 
Maldive  Islands,  to  the  yearly  value  of 
£30,000. 

Cocoa  Nutg  also  form  a  prominent  feature 
amongst  the  exports  tu  Indian  stotes,  both 
in  the  raw  aud  dried  state,  in  which  condi- 
tion they  are  known  by  the  name  of  Copra. 
The  shipments  take  place  chiefly  at  Galle  and 
Colombo,  and  amount  iu  value  to  about 
£14,000  yearly. 

Arrack  is  distilled  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  cocoanut  flower,  and  is  pre- 
pared in  certain  districts  of  the  southern 
province  of  the  island  mider  licences  from  the 
Government. 

Cotton  is  grown  very  generally  both  by 
the  Singalese  and  Tamil  races,  but  upon  no 
t^olar  plan  nor  to  any  extent. 

Bice — -Of  the  highest  importance  to  eastern 
nations^  is  largely  grown. 


dantly  in  the  northern  districts  of  Ceylon, 
from  the  juice  of  the  Kittool  or  Jaggery 
palm,  Caryota  urens.  The  sap  is  drawn 
off  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from 
the  cocoa  palm,  but  it  does  not  flow  so 
readily,  and  to  obviate  this  the  natives  are 
in  the  habit  of  inserting  within  the  surface 
of  the  cut  flower  spike  a  small  mixture  of 
lime,  garlic,  salt,  and  bruised  pepper.  This 
is  left  on  the  incision  for  a  few  days,  when  it 
is  removed  and  the  flower  again  cut,  the  sap 
will  then  flow  readily  for  several  mouths  con- 
tinuously. The  collected  juice  is  boiled  iu 
eatheru  vessels  to  a  certain  consistency  when 
it  granulates  aud  foroas  a  fair  sample  of  sugar 
capable  of  being  refined  to  a  good  degree  of 
purity.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  wood  of 
those  trees  which  have  been  thus  tapped  is 
very  much  harder  than  that  of  the  unem- 
ployed trees  in  the  forests  which  is  quite  soft 
and  spongy,  the  trees  longest  tapped  are  much 
the  hardest. 

Arrowroot  andManioca  are  both  rather  ex- 
tensively grown  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the 
former  being  inferior  in  quality  to  that  grown 
in  the  West  India  islands. 

From  the  Manioca  the  Singalese  prepare  a 
fine  flour  resembling  arrowroot,  but  much 
sweeter  and  far  more  nourishing.  Boiled  or 
baked  with  milk  it  forms  a  most  delicious 
meal,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  rich  custard. 

Cereals,  Millets.  The  finer  Grains  of  Ceylon 
are  Koorakam,  Cooloo  Moongatta,  Panna Abba, 
Ammoo.  They  as  well  as  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  rice  called  Hill  Paddy  are  grown  on 
poor  lands  and  yield  a  very  small  return,  often 
not  more  than  three-fold. 

Other  products.  The  cultivation  of  West 
India  ginger  in  Ceylon  has  been  successful 
The  Manilla  hemp,  the  China  grass  cloth  plant, 
aud  the  Durian  trees,  iu  1854-5  were  growing 
well.  Keeua  oil  is  obtaiued  from  the  seeds  of 
different  species  of  Calophyllum  ;  Meeriya  oil 
is  yielded  by  the  seeds  of  several  species  of 
Isonandra ;  and  Madol  oil  from  the  seeds  of  a 
species  of  Qarciuia.  Doon-Doommalle  resin  is 
also  likely  to  be  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
—(Edin,  NewFhiL  Journ.,  Fot  III., iV^o.  II., 
April  1861,  p.  Jrom  364  to  365.) 

Tin  is  found  in  the  alluvium  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains  to  the  eastward  towards  Edel- 
gashena.  Gold  in  the  rivers  flowing  towards 
the  west.  JSickel  aud  cobalt,  near  Saffragam. 
Many  gems  are  exported  from  Ceylon,  where 
the  ruby,  amethyst,  topaz,  sapphire  aud 
cinnamon  stone  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
but  not  emeralds.  Sapphire,  spinel!,  cbry- 
soberyl  and  corundum  are  found  in  Ceylon. 
The  sapphires  are  red,  purple,  yellow,  blue, 
white  and  star-stone,  aud  are  met  with  at 


Jo^ggei*y  err  native  sugar  is  produced  abun- 1  Matura  and  Saffragam,  and   rubies  and  sap- 
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phires  at  Badulla  and  Saffragatn.  The  Co- 
randam  ia  very  plentiful  at  Battagamana,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Agiri  Kandura.  The 
great  balk  of  the  gems,  however,  come  from 
Ratnapara,  which  means  the  city  of  gems. 
Ceylon  affords  all  the  yarieties  of  quartz ;  as 
rock-crystal,  amethyst,  rose-quartz,  cats'-eye, 
and  prase.  Rock-crystai  occurs  in  abundance, 
both  massive  and  crystallized,  of  various  co- 
lours, good  quality  and  in  large  masses. 
Amethyst  also  is  pretty  abundant,  very  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  the 
alluvion,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
gneiss  and  granitic  rock,  in  Saffragam  and  the 
Seven  Korles.  A  large  crystal  of  it  was  found 
near  Buanwelle,  containing  apparently  two 
distinct  drops  of  water.  Hose-quartz,  which 
is  pretty  common,  is  often  found  in  the  same 
place  as  amethyst.  Ceylon  produces  the  finest 
cat's-eyes  in  the  world,  indned  the  only  kind 
that  is  highly  esteemed,  and  that  bring  a  high 
price.  The  best  specimens  have  been  found 
in  the  granitic  alluvion  of  Saffragam  and 
Matura.  Prase  is  of  rare  occnrrenoe  in  the 
island,  only  amongst  the  pebbles  on  the 
shore  of  Trinoomalee.  Belonging  to  the  schorl- 
family,  are  topaz  and  schorl.  The  topaz  com- 
monly passes  under  the  name  of  the  **  white 
or  water  sapphire.'*  It  is  generally  white, 
or  bluish  or  yellowish  white,  it  is  commonly 
much  waterwom,  and  perfect  crystals  of  it  are 
very  rare.  It  occui*s  in  many  places  in  the 
alluvion  of  granitic  rock. — {Davf^s  Travels  in 

Ceylon,  p.  20.) 

The  Zircon  family  is  richer  in  Ceylon  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  found  in 
the  districts  of  Matura  and  Sjtffragam ;  and 
is  most  abundant  in  the  former.  **  Matura- 
diamond,"  is  the  name  applied  to  its  finest 
varieties  by  the  dealers  in  gems.  Besides  the 
two  well-established  species,  common  zircon 
and  hyacinth,  there  is  a  third,  massive,  opaque 
and  uncrystallized,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
Specimens  of  it  from  Saffragam  weigh  two  or 
three  ounces.  The  natives  are  completely  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  zircon.  The  yellow 
varieties  are  sold  by  them  as  a  peculiar  kind  of 
topaz,  the  green  as  tourmalines,  the  hyacinth 
red,  as  inferior  rubies,  and  the  very  light  gray, 
as  imperfect  diamonds.  All  the  varieties 
are  found  in  the  beds  <»f  rivers,  or  in  alluvial 
ground,  which,  both  in  Saffragam  and  Matura, 
is  of  the  same  kind. 

For  the  ruby-family,  Ceylon  has  been  long 
celebrated.  Four  species  of  it,  viz.,  spinell, 
sapphire,  corundum  and  chrysaberyl  occur. 
In  gneiss  or  granitic  rock,  spinell  is  com- 
paratively rare.  Dr.  Davy  got  small  and 
very  beautiful  crystals  of  it,  which  were 
brought,  it  was  said,  from  the  interior,  and 
ho   found  it  in   specimens  of  clay  iron-ore, 
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from  a  part  of  the  Kandyan  comitry  iriNn 
gneiss  is  the  prevailing  roek.  Stpphire  ii 
much  more  common,  it  occurs  in  eomidcii* 
ble  abundance  in  the  granitic  alluvion  of  Ma- 
tura and  Saffragamt  and  in  the  DeighboQ^ 
hood  of'Avisavei]i,and  on  the  NeuraEllyiA- 
patan. 

The  corundum  of  Battagammsna  is  in- 
quently  found  in  large  six-sided  prians,  ii 
commonly  of  a  brown  colour,  whence  itis  crII* 
ed  by  the  natives  "  Gumnda  galle,"  cinnaffloa 
stone  ;  occasionally  it  is  to  be  met  with  pir< 
tially  or  entiiely  covered  with  a  black  cniat, 
which  is  merely  the  stone  with  an  onwul 
proportion  of  iron. 

Adularia  is  very  abundant  in  some  ptrli 
of  the  interior,  particularly  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  KAndy,  where  it  is  oecasiouiUiy  (he 
predominating  ingredient  of  the  roek. 

Ceylon,  has  many    animals    and   pUnto 

different  from  tho^e  of  India.     After  th«  irst 

heavy  showers  the    houses   in  Ceylon  in 

Gommonly  invaded  by  snakes  and  venooMMi 

insects,  dislodged  by  the  water  from  holes  *»! 

crevices  in  which  they  have  been  sbeltend 

during  the  dry  season.     The  game  of  Ceyln 

consists  of  elephants,   buffaloes,  elk,  spotted 

deer,  the  red  or  paddy  field  deer,  moose  deo; 

the  hog,  bear,  leopards,  hares,  black  partrid^ 

red-legged  partridge,    pea-fowl,    jungkifov), 

quail,  snipe,  ducks,  widgeon,  teal,  golden  and 

several  kinds  of   plover,  a  great  variety  i 

pigeons,  innumerable  snakes,  and  thecroccMiik 

The  acknowledged  sports  of  Ceylon  are  eb- 

phant  sliooting,buffiiJo-shooting.deer  ahootii^ 

elk-hunting,  and  deer  coursing.  Sir  J.  K  Tet- 

nant  (vol.  1,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  7)  informs  as  that 

not  only  plants  but  animals,  mammalia,  hini^ 

reptiles  and  insect«,  esistin  Ceyiouy  whishiit 

not  to  be  found  in  the  flora  or  fauna  of  tin 

Indian  continent,  but  the  island  does  not  ni* 

the  mnjestic  '^  Oour,"  which  inhabits  thegreil 

forests  from   Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalaj% 

and  it  is  free  of  the  tiger  and  wolf  of  In^ 

The  hyena  and  cheetah,  common  in  Soatlitn 

India,  are  unknown  in  Ceylon,and  thoughabtt- 

dant  in  deer  the  island  posseeaea  no  PZHmph 

of  the  antelope  or  the  gazelle.    Elephants  iN 

now  only  found  in  the  thickly  wooded  foreita 

In  one  mode  of  snaring  them,  called  Atmadd% 

or  hand  snaring,  ropes  of  hide,  with  a  iiooii 

are  slipped  by    the    hunters    over  the  \M 

foot  of  the  animal  and  immediately  faattM^ 

to  a  tree,  the  animal  moving  on,  stumbles  atl 

fallSf    on   which    other  hunters  immediaMf 

twist    other    ropes    about    the     legs   it  * 

figure  of  8,  and  a  shed  is  erected  for  its  jn*^ 

tection,  until  sufficiently  tamed  to  be  remofiL 

The  solitary,  must  or  rogue  elephant,  is  caliil 

Vioraa/ta,    in    Ceylon,    Amongst  European^ 

the  knoftt  celebrated  hunter  was  the  lalelf»fo' 
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Bogen,  who  is  said  to  have  shot  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  elephants.     The  height  of  a 
fall  grown  Ceylon  elephant  varies  from  eight 
md  a  half  to  ten  feet     The  tasks  vary  in 
length  from  3  to  7  feet,  and    their    weights 
niige  from  30  to  120  lbs.,  but  60  or  70  lbs. 
ire  the  average.     A  deer  as  large  as  the  Axis 
but  differing  from  it  in   the  number  and  ar< 
rangement  of  its  spots  has    been   described 
^j  Dr.  Kelaart,  to  whose  inquiries  the  natural 
mtory  of  Ceylon  was  largely  indebted,  and 
le  found  two  new  species  of  monkeys,  a  num- 
Mr  of  curious  shrews  and  an  orange  coloured 
chnenmooi  ahio  two  squirrels  not  discovered 
ilsewhere^  (one  of    them  belonging  to  those 
quipped  with  a  parachute)  as  well  as  some 
oeal  varieties  of  the  palm  squirrel  (Scinrus 
wnioilhitus,  Leaoh.)     Of  the  birds  of  the  is- 
and,  upwards  of  three  handred  and  twenty 
ipeeies  have  been  indicated  by  Dr.  Templeton, 
)r.  Kelaart  and  Mr.  Layard,    Of  the  fish  the 
)^binm  gnttatum,  one  of  the  scomberoid  fishes, 
Qiown  to  Europeans  as  the  seir  Bnh,  is  the 
)est,  but  mackerel,    carp^  mullet^   red  and 
triped  perches   and  a  sardine,    (Sardinella 
Keohowii,)  are     used, — Prod,  F,   ZeyL   p. 
)d.  Tennenfs  Sketches  of  the  Natural  His- 
ory  of  Ceylon>  P'  62.    Forbes*  Eleven  yean 
n  Ceylon,  Vol  IL^  p^  27.     Baker'e  Ri^,  p. 
!1.  See  Buddha,  Cepholopterus,  Gems.  India, 
»p.  309,  326.  Jains.   Inscriptions,  p.  384» 
189,  Konig  :  Kotmaale,  Kulit  Lawang,    Hot 
Iprings,  Lecanium  Coffe»i  Leedes,  Kelingu, 
ieeches,     Maba-welli-ganga,     Marco    Polo, 
legasthenes,  Navakire,  Nicolo-di-Conti,  Orni- 
hology,  OUy,  Pali,  Fareyos,  Pearls,  Papuans, 
*etrified-wood,  Punatu,   Polyandry,  p.    106. 
^reebytes,  Thersites,  Rain,  Ramisseram,  Rhi- 
lophas,  Ratnapura,   Ravana,    Ruby   mines, 
iait,  Sapphire,  Satinwood,  Sciurus,  Sripada> 
inryavansa,   Sus,  Tamil,   Tea,    Teer,  Tin, 
Web-tree,  Triucomallee.  Turnour,  Valentine, 
eddha,  Wijao,  Woodmoth. 

CEYLON  ALPINIA.    Enq.   Alpinia  al- 
ghas.  Ro9co€. 

CEYLON    DIAMONDS.       See  Schorl, 

jurroaline. 

CEYLON  INDIGO.  See  Indigo. 

CEYLON  MOSS. 

Qmcilana  lichenoides.  ChrevilU. 
Fncua  lichenoides.  Turner, 

„     amjlaceus.  0* Shaugkneity, 
Spfacerococcus  lichenuidea.  Agard/L 
Oigartina  lioheuoides.  Lamowr^iw, 

ylon  moBS  Eno.  I  Moasae  de  Ceylon      Fr. 

Iibia  sea  weed         „    | 

A  small  and  delicate  f ucos,  well  known  for 
R  amylaceons  property  it  possesses,  and  the 
ge  proportion  of  trae  starch  it  furnishes. 
le  frondB  are  filiform  ;  the  filaments  much 
inched,  and  of  a  light  {purple  color.    It 
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grows  abundantly  in  the  large  lake  or  back- 
water which  extends  between  Putlam  and 
Calpentyr.  It  is  collected  by  the  natives  priu* 
cipally  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  .when 
it  becomes  separated  by  the  agitation  of  the 
water.  The  moss  is  spread  on  mats  and  dried 
in  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  then 
washed  several  times  in  fresh  water,  and  again 
exposed  to  the  sun,  which  bleaches  it,  after 
which  it  is  coUeoted  in  heaps  for  exportation. 
100  grains  weight  yielded  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 


Vegetable  jelly...    64  50 
True  starch       ..     15  00 
Ligneoue  fibre  . .     18 'CO 
Sulphate  and  mu- 
riate of  soda..        6*50 


Qum  ...    4*00 

Sulphate  and  phoe- 
phate  of  lime  ..     1*00 

Total... 99  00 


^>with  a  trace  of  wax  and  iron.  For  a  decoc- 
tion, tnketwo  drachms  ground  to  6ne  powder, 
water  one  quarts  boil  for  twenty  minutes  and 
strain  through  muslin.  By  increasing  the 
proportion  of  the  ground  moss  to  half  an 
ounce,  the  filtered  solution  on  cooling  becomea 
a  firm  jelly,  which  when  flavoured  by  cinna- 
mon or  lemon  peal,  sugar  and  a  little  winOp 
is  an  excllent  article  of  light  food  for  sick 
children,  and  convalescents. — Beng,  Fhar^  p. 
276. 

CH.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  west  of  India  cannot  pronounce  the 
chy  and  invariably  substitute  the  «.  Thus  the 
noted  Pindari  leader  Cheetoo  was  called  by 
the  Dekhanis  8etoo.  Again,  with  many  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Indian  desert,  the  «  is  alike  a 
stumbling-block,  which  causes  many  singular 
mistakes,  when  Jessulmur,  the  '  hill  of  Jessul,* 
becomes  Jehulnur,  *  the  hill  of  fools.' — TocTs 
Rajasthan,   Vol.  /.,  p.  102. 

CHA.    Gdz.  Hind.  Port.  Tea. 

CH.\  AR  B  AQH.  See  Char-Bagh.  Jelalabad. 

CHA'AB-ARABS  occupy  the  lower  part 
of  Mesopotamia.  They  are  a  tall,  warlike  race, 
strung  limbed  and  muscular,  active  and 
healthy.  Colonel  Felly,  in  writing  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  Chaab  tribes,  says  it  is  necessary, 
when  considering  the  Arabs.to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  series  of  grades  towards  civilization,  in 
which  they  may  at  present  be  found.  The 
Bedouin,  is  wandering,  pastoral,  tent-loving, 
disdaining  to  trade,  yet  avaricious  and  willing 
to  sell  his  ghee,  his  mutton,  or  his  horse,  and 
always  found  in  wide  and  open  wastes,  un- 
pressed  upon  by  adequate  exterior  power. 
Yet,  even  the  Bedouin  bends  to  circumstances. 
He  accepts  the  region  allotted  for  bis  pasture 
grounds.  Plunder  has  its  laws  and  Ten- 
geance  its  chivaliy.  If  he  will  not  trade, 
he  has  still  wants  ;  and  suffers  the  presence  of 
a  Jew  or  Saleebah  as  the  Affghan  suffers  that 
of  the  Hindoo.  A  little  higher  in  the  scale,  as 
with  the  Chaab,  is  the  original  wandering 
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pastoral  Arab,  in  a  district  where  he  is  pressed 
upou  from  without,  and  where  bouudless  plun- 
der and  roaming  are  restraned  by  exterior 
force.  The  Arab  then  partly  turns  to  agri- 
culture^ and  for  this  he  must  in  some  degree 
settle.  Society  harmonizes  to  this  level 
Trade  is  possible.  Com  is  sold.  The  Abba 
are  woven  and  exported.  Dates  are  planted. 
The  appetite  for  trade  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  Huts  of  reeds  replace  tents ;  and  one 
aeee  in  their  feeble  eflforts  at  reed  ornamenta- 
tion, and  in  their  rough  twisting  of  thick  reed 
rope  for  their  bunds,  the  possible  germ  of 
some  architecturat  efforts.  Yet  higher  in  the 
scale  is  the  Arab  flourishing  as  an  experienced 
and  wealthy  merchant  in  a  town,  or  adminis- 
tering a  well-ordered  and  comfortable  rural 
district.  Passing  among  these  people,  society 
is  seen  in  its  transitional  state  towards  civili- 
zation. — Pelly,  Ratoliiisony  i.  36. 

CHABAQ.  Hindi.  Salicornia  bracteata  ?; 
also  root  of  the  black  pepper  vine. 

CHABE  oE  CHABUL.  Malay.  Chabe. 
Chin.  Chabe  Sabrang.  Malay.  Capsicum. 

CHABI JAWA.    Jav.    Long  pepper. 

CHABINA,  parched  maize,  also  parched 
gram. 

CHABUK.  Hind.  A  whip,  hence  Chabnk- 
Sowar,  a  jockey,  literally^  a  whip-rider. 

CHABUK  CHURL  Hind.  Hiptage  ma- 
dablota. 

CHABUTBA.  Hjnd.  a  i*aised  platform,  a 
dais  or  terrace. 

CHACH.  Several  places  on  the  Indus  are 
named  after  the  Chach  dynasty,  viz.,  Chach- 
pur,  Chachar,  Chachgaon,  Chachi.  Chach  was 
a  brahmin  who  usurped  the  kingdom  of  the  Hai 
dynasty  of  Sind.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  Shahram  or  Sbahrear,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  invented  the  game  of  cbess.  He  seems 
to  have  reigned  about  A.H.  2,  and  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

The  Rai  dynasty  had  ruled  from  Kashmir 
and  Kanouj  to  Makran  and  the  port  of  Dubai 
on  the  shores  of  tbe  sea  of  Oman,  and  from 
Surat  to  Kandahar  and  the  Solaiman  Range. 
The  commencement  of  this  dynasty  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  in  the  time  of  Rai 
Diwaij,  the  capital  was  Alor.  He  was  a  power- 
ful chief,  who  contracted  alliances  with  the 
rulers  of  India.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Rai  Siharas  I.  Rai  Sihasi  was  the  celebrated 
son  of  Rai  Sihara,  and  the  next  was  Siharas 
II,  who  reigned  42  years,  and  was  killed  in 
battle.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Nousherwan. 
After  Sahasi  II,  a  brahmin  dynasty  sue- 
ceeded.  Their  reign  seems  to  have  extended 
to  137  years  and  to  A.  D.  ^IB.-^ElUot 

CHACHA.  A  Baluch  tribe  east  of  Kahan. 
SeeKelat,p.  491. 
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CHACHEON      or    ChacUjon.  Boa 
Rhododendron  arboreum. 

CHACH-N  AMAH,  also  called  the  Tuikki 
Hiud-o-Sind,  is   a  translation  from  anoU 
Arabic  history,  made  about  A.D.  1216  (IH, 
613)  by  Mahomed,  then  residiug  atUchn 
Sind.      The  ancient  Arabic  seems  to  ban 
been  wiitten  before  A.D.  753.    It  islaigdj 
drawn  upon  by  Nixam-ud-din,  Feri8bU,l& 
Masum  and  others.   Cbach-nama  is  a  Penia 
work  descriptive  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Siial 
The  Arab  occupation  of  Sind  was  ouly  tea* 
porary.     On  their  retreat  tbe  territoij  » 
verted  to  the  rule  of  native  princes,  aod  wa 
practically  independent  until  its  absorpUA 
into  the  empire,  during   the  reign  of  Akio; 
in  A.  D.  1592,  for  the  successes  of  Mahmad, 
of  Ghaziii  made  no  permanent  imprevioaa 
them.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mahomed,  thenoeiii 
Arabia  had  been  quarrelling  with  and  robbi[| 
their  neighbours.     But  immediately  od  hi' 
demise,  bis  followers  and  disciples,  wbomyt^ 
teachings  had  made  brothers,  moved  witki 
spirit  of  unanimity,  and  Siudh  and  WeM 
India  were    places    which   they  ovenia.-* 
£Uiot's  Hist  of  India,  p.  9. 

CHACHRI.    HiKD.  Myrsine  Africam 
OHACHYA.    Coarse  sulphur. 
CHACKI,  in  L.  86*  21'  East,  andLJf 
35'  North. 

CHACKLER.      Tam.    Atanner,a«fc» 
maker. 

CHACKOONDA.  Hind.  Cassia  tcnu 
CHACBA.  A  wheel,  a   circle,  a  cyd«  j 
years,  a  weapon  of  a  circular  form  often 
in  the  hands  of  the  hindu  gods.    Rasi 
the  zodiao.     Varahaspati  chacra,  the  cydi 
60  years.     Nachatra  chacra,   the  spheu 
the  fixed  stars.     Prachacra,   an  epicych 
which   the  degrees  of  precessional  vi 
are  counted.— IKarr<fn,^a^  SanJuia. 

CHACRADHARI,  or  wielder  of  thi 
cus,  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  the 
Geticrace.   A  name  of  Krishna.  See 
p.  5i5. 

CUACKTA,  in   long,  88^  3^  E^td 
23*^49'  N. 

CHACSHUSHA.   One  of  the  Meai. 
Brahmadica. 

CHADAOHEY.    Tam.  %  A  smaU 

Palghat,  wood  of  a  light  brown  coloar, 

for  buildings  and  carts. — Colonel  FrUk 

CHaDACULA.  Tam.  T«l.  Dammer. 

Yateria  indica. 

CHADAR.  Hind.  A  sheet,  a  dan,  a 
of  sheet  iron. 

GH  ADARGHAT,  the  ate  of  the 
of  Hyderabad,  on  the  left  bank  of  tiw 
river.     It  has  been  irregularly  built 
but  contains    many  chriatian  famiJiea 
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many  wealthy  hinda  and  mahomedan  resi- 
dents, bankers  and  merchants. 

CHAELWARI.  Pbrs.  Calico. 

CHJETODON  ROSTRATA  belongs  to 
the  Sqitamipennes,  which  inclades  the  Chsdto- 
ioDS  and  other  curious  fishes,  as  the  Coachmen 
he  Horsemen,  and  others.  The  beaked 
md  rostrated  Cha&todon  of  the  fresh  water 
ivers  of  India,  when  it  sees  a  fly  alighting  on 
my  of  the  plants  which  overhang  the  shal- 
nw  water,  approaches  the  place  cautiously, 
ill  directly  beneath  the  object  of  its  attack, 
rfaen  placing  itself  in  an  oblique  direction 
nib  its  mouth  and  eyes  beneath  the  surface, 
i  remains  a  moment  immoveable,  and  taking 
im  like  a  first-rate  rifleman)  darts  at  the  insect, 
•  drop  of  water  from  its  tubular  snout,  but 
rithont  showing  its  mouth  above  the  surface, 
rom  which  only  the  drop  seems  to  rise,  and 
liat  with  such  effect  that  though  at  the  distance 
f  four,  five  or  six  feet,  it  very  seldom  fails 
)  bring  its  prey  into  the  water.  Another 
nail  East  Indian  fish,  the  Tozotes  jaculator, 
Itches  ita  food  by  a  similar  dexterous  dis- 
lay  of  archery.  Mr-  Hommel,  governor  of 
^e  hospital  at  Batavia,  first  noticed  the 
abits  of  the  Chsetodon  rostrata.  It  does  not 
cpose  any  pnrt  of  its  mouth  out  of  the 
rter —  H^oocTs  Zoography, 

CHA6A«  also  chaga-laga,  Tel.  Sanseviera 
lylanica,  Roscoe. 

CHAGBTAI,  or  Sakatai,  the  Sacadwipa 
'  the  Foorana  (cormpted  by  the  Greeks  to 
»;thia),  whose  inhabitants  worshipped  the 
m,  and  whence  is  the  river  Arverma.  As 
fe  Chaghtai  dynasty  drew  to  its  close 
I  Eastern  Tarkestan^  the  priestly  element 
)gan  to  increase:  in  1678,  Galdan  khau, 
(vereign  of  the  Eleuth  or  Kalmuk  tribes 
'  Dzungaria,  established  the  khojahs  of 
e  White  Mountain.  £ut)  after  a  century 
dif^ensions,  in  1757,  the  Chinese  brought 
6  Turkestan  states  under  their  rnle.  If 
I  examine  the  political  limits  of  the  great 
itic  nation  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  six 
itaries  before  Christ,  we  shall  find  them 
tie  circumscribed  in  power  on  the  rise 
Timoor,  though  twenty  centuries  had 
peed.  At  this  period  (A.  D.  1330),  under 
\  last  prinoe  of  Getic  race,  Togluc  Timoor 
m,  the  kingdom  of  Chaghtai  was  bounded 
the  west  by  the  Desht-i-Kipchak,  and  on 
aoath  by  the  Jaxartes  or  Jihoon,  on  which 
IT  the  Getic  khan,  like  Tomyris,  bad  his 
dal.  Kojend.  Tashkand,  Ootrar,  Ojrro- 
tSy  and  the  most  northern  of  the  Alexan- 
leities,  were  within  the  bounds  of  Chaghtai 
'\  Gete»  Jote,  or  Jit,  and  Takshac  races, 
idi  oocupj  places  amongst  the  thirty-six 
il  races  of  India,  are  all  from  the  region 
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of  Sakatai  or  Chaghtai.  Regarding  their 
earliest  migrations,  the  Poorana  furnish  cer- 
tain points  of  information  and  of  their  in- 
vasions in  more  modern  times,  the  histories  of 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  and  Timoor  abundantly 
acquaint  us.  From  the  mountains  of  Joud  to 
the  shores  of  Mekran,  and  along  the  Ganges, 
the  Jit  is  widely  spread ;  while  the  Tasksbac 
name  is  now  confined  to  inscriptions  or  old 
writings.  Inquiries  in  their  original  haunts, 
and  among  tribes  now  under  different  names, 
might  doubtless  bring  to  light  their  original 
designation,  now  best  known  within  the  ludun; 
while  the  Takshac  or  Takiuk  may  probably 
be  discovered  in  the  Tajik,  still  in  his  ancient 
haunts,  the  Transoxiana  and  Chorasmia  of 
classic  authors;  the  Mawar-ool-nahr  of  the 
Persians  ;  the  Turan,  Turkisthan,  or  Tochar- 
isthan  of  native  geography  ;  the  abode  of  the 
Tachari,  Takshac,  or  Toorshka  invaders  of 
of  India,  described  in  the  Poorana  and  existing 
inscriptions.  The  Getes  had  long  maintained 
their  independence  when  Tomyris  defended 
their  liberty  again9t  Cyrus.  Driven  in  suc- 
cessive wars  across  the  Sutledge,  they  long 
preserved  their  ancient  habits,  as  desoltory 
cavaliers,  under  the  Jit  leader  of  Lahore,  in 
pastoral  communities  in  Bikaner,  the  Indian 
desert^  and  elsewhere,  though  they  have  lost 
flight  of  their  early  history.  The  transition 
from  pastoral  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  but 
short,  and  the  descendant  of  the  nomadic  Gete 
of  Transoxiana  is  now  the  best  husbandman 
on  the  plains  of  Hinduathan.  Were  we  to 
contrast  the  literary  acquirements  of  the 
Chaghtai  princes  with  those  of  their  eon- 
temporaries  of  Europe,  the  balance  of  lore 
would  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Asia- 
tics, even  though  Elizabeth  and  Henry  IV. 
of  France  were  in  the  scale.  Amongst 
the  princes  from  the  Jaxartes  are  historians 
poets,  astronomers,  founders  of  systems  of 
government  and  religion,  warriors,  and  great 
captains,  who  claim  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion.r-ZW«  Rojusthcui^  Vol.  I.,  pp,  6,  60, 
322.     See  Afghan. 

CHAGOS  ISLANDS  and  BANKS,  called 
also  Diego  Garcia,  extend  from  lat.  7^  39' 
S.  to  lat.  H"  44'  S.,  and  lie  between  70''  35' 
and  72''  50'  £.  The  Chagos,  Laceadive  and 
Maldive  archipelago,  are  groups  of  atolls  and 
madreporic  reefe,  are  all  low  coral  islttids, 
densely  clothed  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  The 
Maldives,  the  most  southerly  cluster,  include 
upwards  of  a  thousand  islands  and  reefisi.  The 
Laccadives  are  seventeen  in  number. 

CHAGRIN.    Fr.     Shagreen. 

CHAGULBANTI.  BsNa.  Daemia  ex- 
tensa,  Brawn 

CHAGUL  KHUBL  Bbngk  Ipomm 
pea-capre^    Swtei. 
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CHA6UL  NtTDI.  Bbng.  Sphaerantbus 
hirtas.    Burm. 

OH  AH.     Tei. 

OHAH.  Hind.  Pbrs.  A  well.  Hence 
cbahi,  belonging  to  a  well,  or  lauds  irrigated 
from  wellfl. 

CHAHaL.  Pees,  Forty.  Hence  Chab'lum, 
the  forty  duys  of  uncleanness  after  child 
birth. 

CHAHAR  BAGH,  in  long.  70M1  '  East, 
and  lat.  34**  8'  Korth. 

CHAHI.     Land  irrigated  from  wells. 

CHAHIL  or  CHAHIKA,  a  rajpoot  tribe, 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  now  converted 
to  mahomedanism.  There  are  a  few  in  the 
Hissar  district  and  on  the  borders  of  Bika- 
neer.  Though  mah(tmedans,  they  neverthe- 
less retain  charge  of  the  tomb  of  Goga  Chau- 
ban,  a  hindu  prince  now  esteemed  a  saint. 
—JBiliot     Wilson. 

CHAHIL,  in  long.  72^  SCX  E.,  and  lat. 
30^*  40'  N. 

CHAHIL.  Pkrs.  Forty. 

CHAHL-TAN.  A  range  of  mountains 
which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  val- 
ley of  Qaetta  or  Shawl. 

CHAHL  MINAR.  See  Kemianshah. 

CHAHLUM.  Pkrs.  Hind,  From  Chahl, 
PsRs.,  forty,  a  mahoroedan  ceremonial  for  a 
woman  forty  days  after  child-birth. 

CHA-MAHI-DAR,  properly  Che-mahi-dar, 
farm  servants,  hired  for  six  months. 

CHAHOONG  ?  A  tree  of  Akyab,  grows 
to  a  moderate  size,  and  is  plentiful  in  Ram- 
ree  and  Sandoway  districts.  Used  in  house 
building.  (Qu.  Is  this  Chakoong — or  the 
Cordia  myxal)— Cu?.  Cat  1862. 

CHAHUMAN  or  CHOHAN.  This  is 
the  most  valiant  of  the  Agnicula  and 
rajpoots,  not  of  them  only,  but  of  the  whole 
rajpoot  race.  Its  branches  (sacka)  have 
maintained  all  the  vigour  of  the  original  stem  j 
and  the  Hara,  the  Kbeechee,  the  Deora,  the 
Soniguira  and  others  of  the  twenty-four^  have 
their  names  immortalized  in  the  song  of  the 
bard.  The  derivation  of  Chohan  is  coeval 
with  his  fabulous  birth  :  the  four-handed 
warrior  Chatoor-bhooja,  Chatoor-baha,  Vira. 

CHAIA.  Malsal.  Oldenlandia  umbellata. 

CHAIHRA.  See  Chera. 

OHAILCHALIRA.  Parmelia  chamchadalis. 

CHAILE.  Hind.)  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
]^re,  furnishing  a  hard,  white,  grey  timber. 
—Cat  Cat  Ex.  1862. 

CHAILGOOCKY,  in  Long.  77^  14'  E. 
and  Lat.  15*  8'  N. 

CHAIN.    Low  caste  races  in  India, 

CHAINAISH.   SeeKush. 

CHAINHAR,  of  Hazara,  the  Nussiessya 
hypoleuca, 

CHAIPEL  HARRA.     See  Har. 
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CHAIRWEJEPOH,  in  long.  76**  15*  K, 
and  lat.  10°  6*  N. 

CHAISHUSHA.  One  of  tiie  Menu.  S« 
Menu. 

CHAIT,  a  hindu  montb,  (March-Aptil) 
commences  when  the  sun  enters  into  Piscei. 

CHAITI,  spring  and  Rabih  harvest  QfU. 
pcidva  ceremony  or  flying  of  paper  kites  b 
held  as  the  new  year,  on  the  new  moon  i 
Chaitra,  about  the  5th  April 

CHAITANYA,  was  the  sonofabnlin 
who  settled  at  Nadhya,  but  waB  origiull} 
from  Srihatta  or  Tibet.  He  was  a  ?ii4 
nava  ascetic  who  founded  a  sect  in  Beogil, 
along  with  Adwaitanand  and  Nityauand,  ttn 
men  of  domestic  habits.  The  maunerofi 
death,  about  A.  D.  1527,  is  nut  known  ibotl 
occurred  at  Nilachal  or  Cuttack,  where  heU 
resided,  adding  energy  and  repute  to  k 
worship  of  Juggurnatb.  The  sect  wonlf 
Kirshna  asParam-atma  or  supreme  spirit,  poc 
to  all  worlds,  and  both  the  cause  andd^ 
stance  of  creation.  In  his  capacity  of  cnri% 
preserver  and  destroyer,  he  is  B 
Vishnu  and  Siva  :  and  in  the  endlen 
sions  of  his  substance  or  energy,  he  is  aO 
ever  was  and  will  be.  Besides  these 
tations  of  himself,  he  has  for-^ariousp 
assumed  specific  shapes^  as  Avatars  orii 
nations;  ilnsa  or  portions;  Ansanaor 
of  portions  and  so  on  ad  infinitunu  His 
pal  appearance,  and  in  fact  his  actual 
manifestations  was  as  Krishna,  and  in 
capacity  he  again  was  present  in  Cb 
who  is  worshipped  as  the  deity,  as  are  the 
forms  of  the  same  god,  particalailj 
Gopal,  the  cowherd,  or  Gopinatb,  the  ~ 
of  the  Milk  Maids  of  Yindraban,  hit  kit 
which  juvenile  diaracters  are  regarded  ai 
Lila  or  sport.  All  persons  of  all  casta 
occupations  are  admitted  to  the  aect  fim 
conviction  that  all  are  alike  capable  of 
the  sentiments  of  faith  and  devotion. 
Bhakti. —  WiUon's  Hindu  Religion, 

CHAITTA.    Sans.     Any   sacred 
worshipped  by  the  Buddhist,  as  a  tn| 
altar,   a  temple,  as  well  as  any  m 
raised  on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pile,  as  a 
or  pillar,  and  is  probably   applicable 
the  buddhist  Chodten,  or  offering  to  the 
and  the  Dungten,  a  bone  or  relic 
The  Stupa  or  Chaitya  of  Indian  ba 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  sii' 
to  the  Cave  temples  and  Yihans  or  om 
teries.    The   ancient  stupa  were  "'^ 
meant  as  receptacles  of  either  the 
or  the  Bodhisattvaa  and  the  kings 
couraged  the  propagation   of  the 
faith.     Chodten  or  Chorten  of  Tibet, 
milar  to  the  Stupa.  They  consist  of  a 
cal  vase,  and  have  a  cupola  over  them. 
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mnt  as  relic  repoaitories,  remidns  of  revered 
Lamas,  sacred  writiogs.  Baft  they  are  prin- 
cipally offering  receptacles,  and  no  Tibetan 
pa«e8  by  without  depositing  some  offering 
or  oblation. — Hydet's  Eastern  MonaclUtm^  p. 
43.  Cunningham's  Bhilsa  Tapes,  See  Bad- 
dh«,  Debgopa,  Karli,  Kumala,  Topes. 

CHAK,  a  circle  or  marked  off  plot,  a  wheel 
of  a  cart,  any  wheel. 

CHAKoR  CHDK.  An  extract :  very  sour  : 
laten  in  Ajmere  to  give  appetite  and  promote 
digestion.  It  is  probably  the  extract  of 
*  chuka"  or  sorrel :  one  tola  is  sold  for  one 
mna. — G^n.  Med*  Top.  pagt  132. 

CHAEAB,  a  country  bounded  ou  the 
M8t  by  Jeshekten,  on  the  west  by  Tourmet, 
lad  by  the  Sooniot  district  on  the  north. 
In  this  Chakar  district,  is  the  city  of  Tolo- 
Hoor  (seven  lakes)  called  by  Chinese  "La- 
na  Mias/'  by  Mongols  <'  Nadan  Omo," 
ky  TibeUns  "  Sat  Doon."  On  the  French 
Dap  the  place  bears  the  name  of  *'  Naiman 
borne."— Pinii«0p'«  Tibet,  Tartary  and 
UongoUa^p,  39. 

CUAKAK.  Hind.  A  servant^  hence,  Chakari, 
(norally  however  duplicated,  as  noukri 
t^ih-^-JSUiot, 

GHAKAUJ^DA.    Hinp.    Cassia  tora. 

CHAEU.     8ee  Guluban. 

CHAKIYARA,  in  Malabar,  a  class  of  out- 
iste  brahmins. —  Wilson. 

CHAKKAI^.  HiSD.  also  Chakkala»  Hind. 
In  oil  preas. 

CHAKKL  Hind.  A  hand  mill 

CHAKKILL  Tam.  Mal.  A  currier,  atan- 
ler ;  shoemaker,  the  village  shoemaker  ; 
Blown  to  Europeans  as  a  chuckler.  The 
ifaakkili  is  one  of  the  nou*aryan  races  of 
India— -IFi^M^. 

CHAK^AK.    Hind.    Flint 

CHAKO,  or  Eatti  Jogi.  See  Jogi. 

OHAKOLTL  Hind  1  A  light,  pale  yellow 
oioared  wood,  not  strong.  Plentiful  in  the 
bnthaljangl«s  from  Raneebabal  to  Nonibaut 
r  over  a  diatanee  of  about  thirty-five  miles. 
hti?e  furniture,  tables,  palkees,  Venetians 
nd  doors  are  made  from  this  wood. — Call, 
tttpimers'  Journal^  July  1 860. 

CHAEOO,  also  Churri.  Guz.  Hind. 
isnknile. 

CfiAKOR  SURE  and  Chakor  kandla, 
tiND.  kinds  of  imported  iron. 

CHAEOON  SSEDS.  Seeds  of  Cordia 
qpxa.  An  ointment  is  prepared  from  them, 
vich  is  an  ezoeUent  application  to  ringworm, 
hakoon-ki  Binj,  Hind*  Cordia  myxa  Seeds. 
[iCHAEOOLYA,  BsNO.  Hcmiontis  cordifolia. 
.CHAEOR.  Hind,  Atash  Ehor.  Fjebs. 
rhe  ClMJicor  parlridge>  Tetiao  rufus  (Per- 
h  nifa»)  or  CWbis  Chakor  of  Jerdon.  The 
Us  are  ntii  by  tlie  natives  to  be  enamoaf - 
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ed  of  the  moon,  and  at  full  moon  to 
eat  fire.  The  two  Persian  words  signify  fire 
eater.  The  chakor  is  an  extremely  common 
bird  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
and  throughout  Tibet.  In  winter,  when  the 
hiUs  are  covered  with  snow,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  close  to  the  rivers, 
even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages ;  iu  general,  when  approached,  they 
lie  close  among  the  crevices  of  the  stones.  Dr. 
Thomson  was  invited  by  the  thanuadar  of 
Iskaro  to  be  present  at  a  hunting  party, 
which  he  had  arranged  for  the  capture  of  the 
chakor,  or  painted  partridge,  by  surrounding 
a  spot  of  ground,  in  which  these  birds  are 
numerous,  with  a  ring  of  men,  who,  approach- 
ing from  all  directions,  gradually  form  a 
dense  circle  of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  in 
diameter.  When  the  partridges  are  disturbed 
by  a  horseman  in  this  enclosure,  they  can 
only  ily  towards  the  living  wall  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Loud  ahouts,  and  the  beating 
of  drums  and  waving  of  caps  and  cloaks,  turn 
them  back,  and  they  are  driven  from  side  to 
side  till  at  last,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
stupid  from  the  noise  and  confusion,  they  sink 
to  the  ground,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  hand.  The  scene  was  a  vexy  striking 
one.  The  spot  selected  was  a  deep  dell,  full  of 
rocks,  but  without  trees.  The  sport,  however, 
did  not  seem  so  successful  as  usual,  six  or 
eight  birds  only  being  captured. — Dr. 
Thomson's  Travels  in  Western  Himalaya  and 
Tibet,  p.  2. 

CHAEGTR,  Hind,  also  Chakotra,  Citrus 
decumana. — Linn.  The  Shaddock  or  Pumello. 

CH A  EO WAR,  also  Jangli-po war.  Hind. 
Cassia  obtusifolia. 

CHAEUA,  the  discus  of  the  god  Vishnn 
resembling  a  wheel  or  quoit,  a  sort  of  missile 
weapon,  whirled  round  the  middle  finger,  and 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  The  Chakra  is 
mythologically  described  as  a  circular  mass 
of  fire,  darting  flame  in  all  directions,  which 
thrown  by  the  gods,  slays  the  wicked,  and 
then  returns  to  the  hand  from  which  it  is- 
sued. The  Sikh  Akali  usually  have  several 
of  them  on  their  conical  caps.  They  fly  with 
great  rapidity  and  strike  hard  but  with  most 
uncertain  aim.  They  are  expensive  and  are 
almost  useless  weapons.  See  Hindoo,  Siva, 
Namam,  Easambi,  Vishnu, 

CHAERA-EELI  ARITI,  or  Abitibl,  Tel. 
Musa  paradisiaca,  L.  A  small  delicate  kind  of 
plantain.  Perhaps  Chakra  should  be  read 
Sakkara  ^'  sweet." 

CHAERA  YAEA,  or  Sans.  Ruddy  goose : 
the  birds  are  supposed  to  be  separated 
through  the  night 

CHAERA  VARTA,  Savs.  a  paramount 
sovereign,  an  emperor.  A  name  bozne  by  some 
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CHALCOPHAPS  INDICUS. 


CHAU>BA. 


families  of  brahmans,  ia  Bengal^  corrnpted 
commonly  into  Chuckerbutty.  In  Buddhism, 
a  ani  veraal  emperor^endowed  with  snpernatural 
powers.  See  Topes.  Hydef't  Eastern  Mona- 
chuniy  p.  435. 


OHAKRAVARTI  EURA,  Tbl.  Chenopo- .  Central  Armenia,  a  UtUe  vay  nortbvaid  d 


dinm  albnm,  L*   R.  IL  58.  The  words  mean 
*'  Emperor  Vegetable."     Sans.  syn.  Vastuka. 

CHAKRI.  Ben.  CHAKRIKUDU.  Tel. 
An  oilman. 

CHAKRINA.  See  Vaiehnava. 

GHAKSU,  Hind.  Cassia  absus. 

CHAKTIy  a  disk  or  flat  circular  piece  of 
steel,  also  a  disk  of  leather  used  on  the 
axle  boxes  of  carriage  weels. 

CHAEUN.     A  river  of  Boondee. 

CHAKUNDA.  Beng.  Cassia  tora — Linn, 

CHAKWA.  Hind.  A  duck,  the  brahmany 
dnck. 

GHAKWAEN.  A  small  class  of  Raj- 
puts in  Ghazipnr.  Wilson. 

CHAL.  Que.  Hind.  Bark,  the  bark  of 
any  tree :  the  skin  of  a  living  body. 

CHAL.  Hind.  Rosa  Brnnouis.  Conocarpus 
latifolia. 

CHAL>  Hind,  manners :  customs.  Com- 
monly duplicated  into  "ChalChahi"  or  use  and 
wont.  The  oh61  of  the  Rajpoot,  like  the  mores 
of  the  Romans,  or  eostumi  of  modem  Italy,  is 
significant  alike  of  the  mental  and  external 
habit  In  the  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
path  chalked  out  for  him  by  the  sages  of  anti- 
quity ;  in  the  personal,  it  is  that  which  custom 
has  rendered  immutable.  Kya  hoora  ehdl 
ehalta^  in  what  a  bad  path  does  he  march  ! 
says  the  moralist :  Bdp,  J)ddd,  chat  chorut  he 
abandons  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  says 
the  stickler  for  custom.  TocPs  Rojasthan,  Vol. 
A,  p.  607. 


CHALCOPSITTA  ATRA.  Thabkdbiy 
of  New  Guinea. 

C  H  ALDE  A.  The  tract  of  eountrj  fink  qo» 
pied  by  the  Chaldeans  was  the  moimtsiaiMi 
district    of  the    Chasdim,  or  Ghaiyb«,ii 


Erz-Rnm.     We  also  find  traees  of  this  peoph 
in  the  names  given  to  different  places  si  iuta- 
vals,  westward  of  the  source  of  the  fiiiphn^ 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  and  lib- 
wise  in  Babylonia,  a  part  of  which,  together 
with  the  whole  tract  of  country  lying  betVM 
the  rivers,  was  designated  Chaldea  by  aoowdi 
the   oldest    writers,  and   more  particnklf 
Berosus,  who  speaks  of  a  great  resort  isBtb;- 
Ion  id  the  people  inhabiting  Chaldea.  Stnki  | 
speaks  of  the  Chalybes,  Mosynceei,  he^wi 
the  former  are  now  called  Chaldeans.  (Strtk, 
ari.  pp.  528,529.)  This  people,  or  rather ik| 
Sabean  followers  of  Cash,  are  to  be  diiuognib- 
ed  from  those  descendants  of  Shem,  vko,  < 
a  later  period,  occupied  part  of  the  moontasl 
of  Assyria  and  the  country  westward  of  tk  li- 
ver Tigris,  and  to   whom,  though,  p«th^ 
erroneously,   the  Chaldean  name  hu  \m 
more  particularly  applied.    The  earliest  lq| 
of    Babylonia  are    designated    ChuldeMH 
(See  Frctgments  from  ApoUodoruSf  SfncJh 
and  others,  pp.   30,  56,  67.)     In  PtoMj 
time,  the  name  Chaldea  was  eyidently  ap|M 
to  a  tract  of  country  touching  the  sooth-iii 
em  extremity  of  old   Babylotda,  and  exteri 
ing  from  thence  to  the   Persian  Golf 
both  sides  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  thi 
including  some  of  the  territory  lying  esii 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.     In  this  seotiosof 
country,  Ptolemy  places  the  towns  and 
of  Shuuda,  Hahacharta,  Shalata,  Atha^ 
Teredou,  all  on  or  near  the  river,  whiUM 
wards  from   thence  were  situated  Ch 
Bethara,   Beramba,  and  Orchoe.    lutflii 
these  places,  we  now  find  the  modem  dy 


CHALAIy  of  Eaghan,  Juniperusezcelsa)  J. 
arborea,  pencil  cedar.    See  Charai. 

CHAL-ANAB,  Hindrind  of  fruit  of  Punica 
granatum,  the  pomegranate. 

CHALAPACHCAHI,  Tel.  Indigofera 
enneaphylia^Z.— 22.  iii.376. 

CHALARy  the  Persian  wheel  of  a  com- 
mon well  transferred  to  the  bank  of  a  canal, 
the  margin  of  a  jheel,  or.^the  high  bank  of 
a  river. — Powell,  Hand  Book^  p,  209. 

CHALBANE.     Obsek.    Oalbanum. 

CHALCEDONY,a  quartzose  mineral  found 
at  Cambay  and  in  many  parts  of  India. 

CHAL-CHAHBA.  Hiiii>.  PonneliaKam- 
tfichadalis. 

CHALCOPHAPS,  INDICUI^  Link.  Call- 
ed  by  the  Singhalese  neek  oobeja,  a  bird  of 
Ceylon,  strikingly  elegant  both  in  diape  and 
oQlour,  has  a  pleasing  note. 

ISO 


Lamlum,  Semavah,  Kut,  Sok-el-Shi 
Mujayah,  Kumab,  Oirdelaa, 
hammarah,  Waist,  and  Kal 
Having  briefly  noticed  the  changing  lii 
Chaldea,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Cashdus 
ritory  before  mentioned  (the  Arm< 
of  Pliny)  formed  but  a  small 
Chaldeans,  and  their  neighbours  the 
were  subject  to  Armenia.  {Strabo,  ziL  ^' 
^oted  by  Ghesney,  p.  92.) 

The  origin  of  this  native  laoehas 
largely  disoussed  by  several  learned  man. 
fessor  Rawlinson  believes  that  Ghaldis 
part  of  the  great  Mesopotamia  plain, 
ing  the  Persian  Onlf  on  the  sontb, 
bia  on  its  weet^  and  the  limit  betvesa 
and  upper  Mesopotamia  on  the  north, 
dea  seems  to  have  been  dividM  mtoi 
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GHALDBA. 


CHALDEA. 


era'  portion   from    Hit  to  Babylon,  and    a  the  art  of  dialling.    By  the  Saros    period 
soQthern  portion  from  Niffer  to  the  shores  of  they  were  able  to  calcalate  and  predict  la- 


the Persian  Gulf.  In  each  <^  these  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  tetrarchy«  viz.,  Babel,  Erech, 
Aceid  and  Oalneh,  in  the  land  of  Shiuar 
(6«n.  z*  10)  and  Hur,  or  Huruk,  Nipnr  and 
Lam  or  Larancha,  which  seem  to  be  the  scrip- 
toral  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees,  Erech,  Calneh  and 
illaear.    The  northern  tetrarcby  was  Babel  or 
Babylon,    Borsippa,  Cutha  and  Sippara,  the 
list  the  Sepharvaim  of  Scripture.     A  Semitic 
>r  Aramaic  race  is  usoally  supposed  to  have 
»rly  occupied  the  great  alluyial  plain  at  the 
DOiUh  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.     They 
Ailed  theraselTCs  Aram,  and  the  Greeks  called 
(hem  Assyrian?,  or  Syrians,  and  Niebulir  re- 
|ardi  the  early  inhabitants  of  lower  Mesopo- 
amia  as  pure  Aramasans  closely   akin  to  the 
liiyrians  from  whom  indeed  he  regards  them 
IS  separated  only  politioally,  and  this  view  is 
aken  by  Bunsen   and  Mailer,   but  Professor 
iawllDson    (i.   54)  regards   as    correct,  the 
eriptural  statement  that  they  were  Hamites, 
}Qshite  or  Ethiopian.    The  first  Babylonish 
lyaasty   began    B.C.  3784,  by  a  powerful 
Skaldee  kingdom  in  Southern  Babylonia  and 
be  historical  city  of  Babylon  is  supposed  to 
ave  been  built  B.C.  3250.    The  Chaldean 
^nasty  lasted  for  1550  years,  B.C.  2234, 
rben  Babylon   was   taken  by   Zoroaster,  a 
fede,  who  then   founded    there  the  second 
iabylonian  dynasty.    The  Median  dominion 
aded  B.C.  201 1,  after  a  rule  of  224  years. 
1m  Chaldee  were  on  several    occasions  the 
ieminant  race.     The  term  Chaldea,  is  derived 
y  Pooocke  from   Kula  a  tribe,  and  deva  a 
pd  or  brahmin.    Chald»ans  were  undoubted- 
f  the  first  people  who  dwelt  in  cities  and 
prmed  a  nation  in  the     south  of  Persia. 
?hey  settled  in  Mesopotamia,  but  it  is  sup- 
osed  that   they  originally  came  from  near 
Lmrat  and  that  they  had  spread  northward 
mards  the  Caucasian  range,   where  they  en- 
iged  in  astronomical  pnrsuits.    Astronomy 
ideed  seems  to  have  originated  with  them. 
hey  were  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  by 
M  Babylonians  and  by  the  Persians,  under 
^rrus.   In  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  and  in  the 
me  of  Daniel,  they  were  a  race  set  apart, 
igaged  in   astronomical  studies  and  laying 
aim  to  magical  powers.     They  invented  and 
aployed  a  Saros  or  restitution  period  of  1S| 
Mrs.     They    latterly    ohose   the  heavenly 
idies  as  types  of  the  divine  attributes,  and 
i  later  times  made  them  objects  of  adoration, 
irticnlarly  revering  planets.    They  were  ao 


nar  eclipses  and  the  days  on  which  the  sun's 
eclipses  might  be  expected.  This  period  is 
still  used  by  astronomers.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Chaldoans 
were  acquainted  with  ^e  true  system  of  the 
universe.  The  invention  of  astronomy  has, 
however,  been  attributed  to  the  Egyptians, 
who  probably  derived  their  knowledge  from 
a  more  ancient  nation.  The  Chinese  have  no 
claim,  and  when  the  claims  are  investigated 
of  the  Indians,  Persians  and  Babylonians,  it 
is  found  that  the  systems  of  astronomy  be- 
long to  a  latitude  considerably  higher  than 
Benares,  Persepolis  or  Babylon,  but  some- 
where between  35  and  55  North,  Brahmi- 
nical  books  teach  that  the  longest  day  in 
summer  is  twice  as  long  as  the  shortest  day 
in  winter,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  part 
of  India.  Zoroaster  taught  the  Persians 
similarly,  and  Ptolemy  obtained  ancient  Ba- 
bylonian records  of  star  risings,  belonging 
to  latitudes  not  lower  than  the  40th  parallel. 
The  astromonical  symbols  of  the  planets 
have  been  derived,  in  all  probability  from 
Chaldean  and  Assyrian  sources.  The  symbol 
of  the  planet  Mercury  is  the  ^  is  the  cauceus 
which,  like  the  petasus,  is  an  emblem  of 
eastern  origin.  The  symbol  of  Mars  i  repre- 
sents a  round  shield  and  spear.  The  symbols 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  %  and  ^  are  doubtful, 
but  are  probably  the  syro-arabic  form  of  the 
numbers  four  and  five,  indicating  the  position 
of  these  bodies.  JK.  A.,  Proctor,  Saturn 
and  its  system.  London,  1865.  Rawlinswh 
Layard,  Bunsen..  See  Abraham,  AffghaniBtanf 
Arab,  Astronomy,  Babylon,  India,  Iran,  Enrdis- 
tan,  Mesopotamia,  Serpent,  Terah,  Yavana. 

CHALDEE,  an  aramaic  dialect,  differing 
but  slightly  from  the  proper  Syriao:  Ezraiv. 
8  to  vi.  8  and  vii.12-26  j  Daniel  ii.  4  to  vii. 
28,  and  Jeremiah  x.  10  are  written  in  the  so 
called  Chaldee,  There  is  also  a  Chaldee  gloss 
in  Genesis  xzvi.  47.  The  Babylonian  language 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  very  close  to 
Hebrew.  The  Chaldee  langnage  may  have  been 
that  of  Terah,  but  the  possibility  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Abraham  remaining  in  its  original 
state  during  the  216  years  that  he  and  his  fa- 
mily resided  in  Canaan ;  and  the  430  years  that 
the  Hebrews  abode  in  Egypt ;  and  the  400 
years  from  the  Exodus  to  David,  is  untenable. 
Rawlinson. 

CHALDEE,    a  race  who    have  embraced 
Christianity.  They  are  called  Nestorian  chris- 


llsinted  with  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  |  tians,  but  tbey  do  not  acknowledge  the  cor- 
laking  use  of  a  tropical  year  of  365  days,  I  rectness  of  the  designation.  One  of^their  tribes 
hours,  49  minntes»  11  seconds,  (only  25 1  is  the  Tiyari,  Matron  Hanna,  the  Syrian  patri- 
looBda  too  great)  and  a  siderial  year  of.653l  arohatMousul,gaveMr.  Richthenamesofthe 
qrs,  $  hooray  and  1 1  minatee.    They  knew  |  following  tribes  of  this  people  whom  he  called 
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CHALS  At80  CHALES. 


CHALtJKTA. 


Tyn-abyaz  Ar. 

Myio-b«w  BvRH. 

Vilaibe  ohuirna  Duk. 
Carbonate  of  lime  Esq. 

Orais  Fr. 

Kreidtt  Gbr. 

Iturru  Quz. 

Kharri  mutti  HiWD. 

Greta  It. 


Nestorian  christians, — The  Tiyari,  Tkoob,  Je- 
looi,  Liweeni,  Beerwaree,  Nerooi,  There  are 
both  mahometans  and  christians  of  the  Neroof 
and  Berwaree  tribes  :  the  others  are  all  Nes- 
torians.  There  are  four  villages  of  Nestorians 
near  Amadia  called  Gheranmoosi,  who  wear 
felt  hats.  The  Tiyari  are  an  independent 
christian  tribe  of  the  Chaldean  nation,  who 
are  much  dreaded  by  all  the  mahomedans. 
These  christian  tribes  are  geographically 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Hakkari. 
£ich*s  Rmdenc€  in  EoordUtan,  Vol,  t.,  p.  156. 

CHALEMBRI— ?     See  ChomondrL 

CHALES.  Fbbnoh.     Pobt.     Shawls. 

CHALEESGAUM,  in  Long.  75"  3*  E. 
and  Lat.  20°  34*  N. 

CHALI'    Hind.    Amphicome  argata. 

CHALIA,  a  race  in  Ceylon  who  cultivated 
the  cinnamon  tree.    See  Challa. 

CHALITA.   Beng.  ?   1    speciosa.   Thitn. 
CHALK. 

Calcis  carbonas  Lat. 

Gapir  engris  Malay. 

Qil-i-safid  Pbrs. 

Creda  Port. 

Mjel  Rui. 

Hatta-hunu  Sinqh. 

Greda  Sp. 

Sima  chuuambu  Tam. 

Simasunnam  Tel. 

This  is  found  in  the  Dhone  talook  at  Kur- 
nool,  but  it  is  generally  imported  from  Eng- 
land, When  prepared  it  is  called  "  whiting." 
Other  preparations  are  used  in  the  arts 
and  in  medicine.  Black  chalk  used  in  the 
arts,  is  a  dark  colored  clay. — EoyU,  Faulkner, 
AinsUe^ 

CHAL  KUMBA.  Hind.  Benincasa  ce- 
rifera. 

CHALLA.  Hind.  A  thumb  ring,  and  a 
great  toe  ring. 

CHALLA.    Tbl.  Asparagus  racemosus. 

CHALLAi  this  caste  form  the  majority  of 
the  rural  population  near  Qalie  in  Ceylon. 
They  came  originally  from  the  coast  of  India 
as  weavers  or  embroiderers* — Tennant.  See 
Chalia. 

CHALLA.    Beng.  Dillenia  speciosa. 

CHALLA  QADDA.  Tel.  Asparagus 
adscendens,  Eoxb,    Asparagus  racemosus. 

CHALLA,  aUMMUDU.  Tel.  Qmelina 
parvifolia^  R.  iiL  87 ; — Chalia  meons  **  butter- 
milk ;''  churning-sticks  are  made  from  this 
shrub. 

CHALLA  MUNTA.  Tel.  Fluggea  leuco- 
pyrus,  Willd. 

CHALM-CHL  H.  A  wash  hand  brass  basin. 
CHALLODRA,  Eleusyne  ooracana. 
CHALONy  also  Chalomea.  Hind.  Populus 
ciliata. 

CUALS,  also  CHALES.    Ffi.    Shawls. 
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CHALTA  or  CHALITA  BiVG.])illeiab 
speciosa 

CHALUEYA,  also  called  Salanki,tiiM 
known,  as  one  of  the  four  tribes  of  Agnimli 
raj  puts,  the  other  three  being  the  ChohoD^tiiB 
Pramara  and  the  PurihaFB.  They  cliiaito 
have  been  princes  of  Sooru  on  the  Gtmffk 
They  are  divided  into  sixteen  branches : 

1.  Bhagela. — ^Rajah  of  Bhsgelkhtnd 
(capitid  Bandoognrh),  Baos  ol  Fet* 
tapoor,  Theraud  and  Adakj,  && 

2.  Beerpoora. — Rao  of  Lunawaiu 

3.  Bebila. — Kalianpoor  in  Menr, 
styled  Rao,  bat  serving  the  chief  of 
Soloombra. 

4.  Bhoorta.  I 

5.  Kalacha.  )  In  Baioo,Tekia,  vk 
Chahir,  in  Jesaulmer. 

6.  Langafaa;  Mahomedans  tM 
Mooltan. 

7.  Togni. — Mahomedan  in  the  Piiij- 
nud. 

8.  Briku.  do  do 

9.  Soorki«— In  Dekhan, 

10.    Sirwureah. — Oimar  inSaunihta 
IL    Raoka. — ^Thoda  in  Jeipoor. 

12.  Ranikia. — Daisoori  in  Mewsr. 

13.  Khariira. — Allote  andJawnnyii 
Malwa. 

14.  Tantia. — Chandbhur  ;  Sakanlm 

15.  Almetcha. — No  land. 

16.  Kulamor. — Guznrat 

The  Chalukya  once  held  lands  in  Gnsnl, 
Khandeish,  Kaliani  and  Wanogxl.-' 
TodHi  Rojanihan,  See  Jains,    India,  p.  324. 

CHALUKYA,  a  dynasty  of  the  Darai 
Mr.  Walter  Elliot  tells  us  that  this  is  tb 
oldest  race  of  which  we  find  satiifietay 
mention  made  in  the  records  of  the  Dekim: 
they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  tab 
that,  under  the  general  name  of  rajputa,  «; 
ercised  dominion  over  the  whole 
Northern  and  Central  India.  The 
anterior  to  Teilapa  Deva  (Saka895)«i 
given  on  the  faith  of  two  inscriptioDS  vtt^ 
profess  to  be  taken  from  older  inscriptlmii* 
copper  plates  then  extant,  supported  bje^ 
firmatory  evidence.  The  ioseriptiotts  oil 
by  Mr.  Elliot  relate  to  four  d 
princes,  reigning  over  the  greater  portios 
that  part  of  India  now  denondnated 
Dakshina  or  Dekkan,  but  at  that 
EuBtala-desa.  The  capital  was  first  iA, 
in  the  mahomedan  province  of  Kalbmgii 
subsequently  Devagiri,  now  the  modern 
of  Dowlatabad.  The  limits  of  this 
seem  to  have  been  the  Nermada  on  ths  Al 
the  ocean  on  the  W. ;  tiie  line  foimed  \ff^ 
Eanarese  language  oa  the  S.  £.  and  ca  tba 
W. ,  these  would  indade  the  pimsm « 
Nuggar  Of    Bidaor    and   of  Soada.  A* 


CHAMiEROPS  BITGHIANA. 


CHAMARA. 


easteni  boundary  probably  did  not  extend 
below  tbe  ghats,  below  which  lay  the  king- 
doms of  KalingaandAndhra. — Frimep*i  Anii- 
^uiiiei  by  ThQmai,  p.  277. 

CHALUN,  of  Kotgarb,  Popnlas  ciliata. 

CHALUNDAR.    Hinp.    Iris  Nepalensis. 

CHALUP.     See  Dyes. 

CHALYBiEUS,  a  genus  of  birds  known  as 
paradise  birds.  Le  grand  Cbaljbe  is  Chalyb»as 
paradisiens.  See  Aves,  Birds,  Birds  of  Paradise. 

CHALYBS.     Lat.    Steel. 

CHAM.     See  India,  p.  315. 

CHAMA.  Teii.  Colocasia  antiqaorum 
SchoU. 

GSAMA.  A  genus  of  sbellsof  which  0. 
albida,  0.  asperella,  0.  ecbinuUta,  C.  gigas  ; 
C.  gn^hoides,  C.  gryphoides  and  G.  uuicornis 
occur  in  India. 

CHAMiEROFS,  a  genus  of  Asiatic  palms, 
some  species  of  which  furnish  useful  products, 
but  no  timber.  Cezcelsa  prodaces  materials  for 
the  So'C  of  China,  a  brown  fibre  surround- 
ing its  trunk,  very  strong,  and  employed  by 
tbe  Chinese,  in  many  domestic  purposes,  as  for 
bed  bottoms  and  used  by  all  tbe  population,  for 
ropes  and  cables  for  their  junks  :  it  grows  iu 
northern  and  central  China. —  Seeman. 

CHAMiEROPS  HUMILIS,  or  Palmetto,  is 
used  in  the  North  of  Africa  and  South  of 
Europe,  for  making  baskets,  brooms,  mats,  and 
cordage,  and  paper  and  pasteboard  are  made 
of  its  fibres  by  the  French  in  Algeria. — Eoyle 
Fib.  PL  page  95. 

CHAMiEROPS  KHASIANA.    The  fan- 

palm,  ('*  Pakha,"  Khas.),  grows  on  tbe  cliff8 

near  Mamloo  on  tbe  Khasia  bills  :  it  may  be 

iieea  on  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 

its  long  cur?ed  trunk  rising  out  of  the  naked 

rocks,  but  its  site  is  generally  inaccebsible  : 

while  near  it  grows  the  SaxifragU  eiliaris  of 

JBnglish    gardens,  a    common    plant  in  the 

north-west  Himalaya,  but  extremely  scarce  in 

JSikkim  and  the  Khasia  mountains.      This 

species  of  Cham»rops  is  very  closely  allied  to, 

if  not  identical  with  P.  Martiana  of  Nepal, 

-wbioh  ascends  to  8,000  feet  in  tbe  western 

Simalaya,  where  it  is  annually  covered  witb 

snow :  it  is  not  found  in  Sikkim,  but  an  allied 

species  occurs  in    Afghanistan,    called    P. 

Hitchiana.     The  dwarf  palm  of  Southern 

£uTope  is  a  fourth  species. — Hooker  Him, 

J^aur.  Vol.  II,  p^€  280. 

CHAK£ROPS  RITCHIANA,  Orrfiifu. 
Piaer  Putta  Hum.  |  Pfeee  Smni. 

MMSonye       Fdshtdo.  | 

Grows  in  masses  below  five  thousand  feet, 
an,  tbe  barren  hills  and  passes,  leading  up 
into  the  table  land  of  Beloochiatan  and 
Afl^hanistan.  Its  leaf  bud  or  cabbage  is  eaten. 
Its  scurf  with  saltpetre  is  used  as  match  for 
the  mateblook.  Its  wood  for  fuel  and  ita  leaves 
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'^  phurra,**  are  fabricated  into  baskets,  fans, 
brushes,  sieves,  shties,  sandals,  pouches,  plat- 
ters, and  ropes  for  water  wheels. — Seeman. 

CHAMAINDOO-POO.  Tam.  Camomile. 
Anthemis  nobilis,  Xinn. 

CHAMALU.  Tel.  Oplismenns  frumenta- 
ceaay^Klh. — Panicum  frumentaceuro,  R.  i,  304. 
CHAMANTI.  Tel.  Cbrysanthemum  Roz- 
burghii,  Deaf.-^.  Indicum,  R.  iii.  436.  The 
name  is  applied  indifferently  to  all  the  culti- 
vated kinds  of  Chrysanthemum. 

CHAMAK  PATHAR,  oxide  of  iron,  mag- 
netio'iron-ore,  Cbamak.  Hind,  means  '*glanC' 
ing,"  patbar,  a  "  stone,''  hence  tbe  name. 

CHAiMAKHRI.  Hind.  Micbelia  cham- 
paca. 

CHaMAN,  of  Bistan,  a  meadow  near  Bis- 
tan  in  the  most  westerly  part  of  Persian 
Kborassaii.  See  Kandahar. 

CHAMAR.  Hind.  A  tanner,  a  currier; 
a  leather  worker,  shoe  maker.  It  is  from 
chamra.  Hind,  leather.  Tbe  chamar  race  have 
many  divisions,  and  form  a  large  part  of 
tbe  uon-hindu  races  of  Hindustan.  In  the 
Peninsula,  tbey  are  few  and  reside  outside 
villages.  Tbey  are  generally  said  to  be 
divided  into  seven  classes :  viz.  the  "  Jatooa/' 
in  the  North- West,  in  Debli,  Robilcund  and 
tbe  Doabs  ;  tbe  *^  Kateean,"  in  Bundelound 
and  Sagur  ;  the  *'  Kooril,"  in  tbe  Central  and 
Lower  Doab ;  tbe  *'  Jyswara,''  near  AUababad, 
Jounpur,  Merzapur  and  Benares  ;  the  '*  Jhoo- 
seea"  in  Ghazipur  and  Behar  ;  the  *<  Azim- 
ghurea,"  in  Azimghnr,  and  Qorukpur,  and  tbe 
^•Birberea,"  and  **Koree"  or  « Korohamra" 
in  Ovidh.--Elliot 

CHAMAR.  Ar.  Ass. 
CHAM4RR.  Hind.  Ehretia  aspera. 
CHAMARA,  or  Cbawri,  or  Cbuwr.  Hind. 
A  kind  of  wbisk,  made  sometimes  of  pea- 
cock's feathers,  sometimes  from  the  tail  of 
tbe  yak,  sometimes  of  tbe  shavings  of  san- 
dal-wood, of  horse  hair  or  of  grass  ;  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  flies,  mus- 
quitoes,  and  otber  insects.  Tbey  are  usually 
seen  in  tbe  bands  of  the  attendants  of  tbe 
gods.  Tbe  chamari  or  chowri  from  tbe  white 
bushy  tail  of  the  Tibet  cow,  wiis,  in  ancient 
India,  fixed  on  a  gold  or  ornamented  shaft,  be- 
tween the  ears  of  tbe  hor8e,1ike  the  plume  of  the 
war-horse  of  chivalry  ;  the  banner  or  banneret, 
with  tbe  device  of  the  chief  rose  at  the  back  of 
the  car;  sometimes  several  little  triangular 
flags  were  mounted  on  its  sides.  "  The  waving 
chowri  on  tbe  steed's  broad  brow  points  back- 
wards motionless  as  a  picture". — Coleman, 
p.  376,  Hindu  Theatre^  vol.  L  p.  199. 

CHAMARFO  of  Spiti,  a  deep    red  earth 
used  in  dyeing. 
CHAMAB-GOUB,  a  division  of  the  Gour 

rajpoots. 
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CBAMBA. 

OHAMARI.    Mab.     Premna  integrifolia. 

GHAMATEE-PATEE,  Beno.  Papyrus  de- 
liiscens. 

CHAMB,  land  that  receives  the  drainage 
of  higher  lands,  generally  a  heavy  blackish 

clay. 
OHAMBA,  a  district  in  the  Western  Hima- 


CHAMBA. 

therein,  Euppoortholla,  the  family  detivniti 
general  designation.  Of  the  Ois-Satiej  pooes- 
sionsj  some  were  conquered,  and  someven 
granted  by  maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  prior  to 
September  1808.  The  total  valae  of  the  Cii- 
Sutlej  piissessions  was  estimated  at  Rapeei 
565,000.  By  a  treaty  of  the  25th  April  1809, 


laya  South  of   Jamu,  between  L.  32''  33'  N.,  |  the  sirdar  of  Kappoorthulia  was  pledged  to 


and  L.  75^  76'  E.  The  town  of  Nurpur  is 
2050  feet  above  the  sea.  This  Rajpoot  prin- 
cipality came  into 
Area,  Square  miles...  3,216  the  possession  of  the 
PopuUtioa  ...  . .  1,20,000  British  government 
Kevenae  ...  Rs.  120,000  .  ,0.^'.  .  «orf/.f 
Tribute      ...    „       lO.OOO    m  1846,  and  part  of 

it  was  made  over  to 
maharajah  Golab  Singh.  By  an  agreement 
with  the  maharajah  ofOnshmere  in  1847>Chum- 
ba  came  again  entirely  under  the  British 
government,  and  a  sunnud  wjis  given  to  ra- 
jah Siree  Sing,  assigning  the  Chumba  territory 
to  him  and  to  his  male  heirs, who  are  entitled 
to  inherit  according  to  the  Shastras,  and  on 
failure  of  direct  issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  bro- 
thers according  to  seniority.  In  1854,  the 
sanatorium  of  Dalhousie  in  the  Cbumba  ter- 
ritory, was  made  over  to  the  British  by  the 
rajah,  the  stipulation  being  that  Rupees 
2,000  should  be  remitted  from  the  yearly  tri- 
bute, which  now  stands  at  Rupees  10,000. 
A  Sunnud  was  given  to  the  rajab,  conferring 
on  him  the  right  of  adoption.  Chamba, 
Kuppoorthulla,  Mundee  and  Sookeit  are  four 
oheftaincies  ill  the  North  West  of  India  and 
Punjab. 

an    ancient    Rajpoot  principality 

which    came     into 

Sq.  miles      420    possession    of   the 

^'a^a    British  government 

11000  ^y  *"®  Treaty  of 
Lahore.  In  1864 
fall  sovereignty  was  conceded  to  the  rajah 
Oogur  Sein,  his  heirs  and  those  of  his  bro- 
thers according  to  seniority,  unless  specially 
set  aside  by  Government  for  incapacity  or 
misconduct.  The  right  of  adoption  has 
been  conferred  on  the  rajah  by  suimud. 
— Aitehieson'a  TreatieSy  dtcy  page  375. 
Kuppoorthulla, — The  chief  of  Kuppoorthul- 
la at  one  time  held 
Area^..  Square  Mileii.  598    possessions    both   in 

^^,±^.1    ii.5!SS    Ci8a„dTra,js-S^tlej. 
Tribute    ...    „    1,81,000    and  also  m  the  B*ree 

Doab.  The  scattered 
possessions  in  the  Baree  Doab  were  gained 
by  the  sword,  and  were  the  first  acquisitions 
made  by  sirdar  Jussa  Sing,  the  founder  of 
the  family.  In  them  lies  the  village  of 
Aloo,  whence  the  family  spring,  and  from 
which  the  designation  '*  Aloowalia"  is  de- 
rived. The  Trans-Sutlej  estates  were  also 
acquired  by  conquest,  and  from  the  chief  city 
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Sookeitf 

Area    ... 
Population 
BeveDue 
Tribute 


Rs 
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furnish  supplies  to  British  troops  moviD; 
through  or  cantoned  in  his  Oia-Sutlej  tern- 
tory  ;  and  by  article  five  of  the  Declanttoo 
of  the  6  th  May  1809,  he  was  bound  to  tb 
British  standard  with  his  followers  darisg 
war.  In  1826  the  sirdar,  Fntteh  Sing,  fled 
to  the  Cis-Sutlej  states  for  the  protection  of 
the  British  Qovemment  against  the  agirres- 
sions  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  proteetioi 
was  accorded.  It  was  declared  that  tfat 
Ah K)walia  chief  was  under  British  protectioo 
in  respect  to  his  ancestral  possessions  eaift 
nf  the  Sutlej,  but  dependent  on  Lsbon 
for  places  conferred  by  the  Lahore  Qs* 
vemment  prior  to  September  1808,  vii, 
Bussee,  Narraingurh  and  Jugraon.  The  pro* 
tection  of  the  British  Government,  however, 
extended  over  both.  In  the  first  Seikh  w 
the  troops  of  Kuppoorthulla  fought  agsiuk 
the  British  at  Aleewal,  and,  in  conseqoeDCt 
of  these  hostilities,  and  of  the  failure  of  Un 
Birdar  to  furnish  supplies  from  his  Cis-Satl^ 
estates  to  the  British  Army,  the  CiB-Satm 
estates  were  confiscated. 

In  1849,  sirdar  Nihal  Singh  was  created  t 
rajah.  He  died  in  September  185S,  and  vu 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Rundheer  Sing.  DoiiijC 
the  mutiny  of  1 857,  and  subsequently  in  Oodk 
in  1858,  the  rajah  Rundheer  Sing  rendered 
service  to  the  British.  The  govemmaot, 
among  other  rewards,  remitted  a  year's  tribot^ 
and  permanently  reduced  the  tribute  to  its 
former  amount^  viz.,  Rupees  1,31,000.  F4 
his  services  in  Ondh  the  rajah  received  the 
estates  of  Bonudee  and  Bithowlee  in  pe^ 
l^etuity,  with  remission  of  half  the  revenue 
and  he  has  been  guaranteed  the  right  of  sdop 
tion. — A%ich€ion*9  Treaties,  isc^  page  373. 

Mundee, — ^This  ancient  Rajpoot  prindpafi^ 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Goven- 

inent  by  the  Lib* 
Area.  ...Sq.  miles  1,080  Treaty  oftheSA 
Population...  .  189.259    ^^^ch  1846.    U 

Revenue Be.  3,00,000  .     .  —, 

Tribute „    1,00,000    "ovwrwgnty       «■ 

conceded    to  w 

ri^ah  Bulbeer  Sein,  bis  beirs  and  tte 
of  his  brothers,  according  to  seniori^*  ml^ 
specially  set  aside  by  Government  foriaeir 
pacity  or  misconduct.  The  right  of  adopli^ 
has  been  conferred  on  the  rsjah  by  sonas^ 
— AitcluMon^e  TreaUsa^  ^e.,  page  374. 

CHAMBA.  An  idol  of  the  Tibetaai. 

CHAMBA.  Han>.  Michelia  duayM 
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CHAMI. 

Prinaepia  atiliB,  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  and 
J.  officinale. 

CUAMBAGUDDI,  a  race  who  occupy  the 
Kangra  Talleyi  near  the  Chamba  range  of  hills. 
They  call  themselTes  raj  puts,  and  may  al- 
ways be  known  by  their  peculiar  conical  caps, 
with  lappets  to  turn  down  over  their  ears, 
like  an  English  travelling  cap.  They  are 
shorter  and  stouter  and  stronger  than  their 
neighbours,  are  sharp  and  able,  and  impose 
upon  their  lesH  knowing  neighbours.  Most  of 
the  witch  finders  are  chamba- gnddi.  When 
Europeans  first  visited  the  Kangra  valley,  they 
would  drink  or  eat  from  their  hands,  and  had 
T«ry  slight  notions  of  caste,  but  since  their 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  plain  they 
have  become  as  bigoted  as  any  hindus. 

OH  AMBAL.     Hind.  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

CHAM  BELL  Hind.  Jasminum  grandi- 
flornm. 

CHAMBEBS    OF    SACRIFICE.      See 

Hindoo. 

CUAMBHARGOONDA,  in  long.  Ti*"  80' 
E.  and  lat  18^  40'  N. 

GUAMBOGUM,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  tree 
the  most  beautiful  in  appearance  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar ;  it  has  a  very  close  grained  wood, 
and  throws  out  rather  a  pleasant  smell  when 
cut.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  forests  of 
Travancore  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long  } 


CHAMPA. 

CHAMIARI.  Hind.  Prunus  puddum. 

CHAMISM.     See  Cham,  India,  p.  815. 

CH AMISSOA  NODIFLORA.  Mart.  Syn. 
of  Allmannia  nodiflora.  K,  Br. 

CHAMKA'J*.  HiND.Desraodium  tilisBfolium. 

CHAMKHARAK.  Hind.  Carpinus  vi- 
minea.     Himalayan  honibean. 

CHAMLOO.  One  of  the  seven  EazziU 
bash  tribes.     See  Kazzilbash. 

CHAMMA.      Tel.      Canavalia    gladiata, 

D,C.—R.  iii.  300. 

CHAMMA.  Hind.  Salix  alba. 

GHAMNHO-LA.     Cochin-Chin.   Indigo. 

CHAMNO,  Eheni  and  Renpu,  Assyrian 
deities  of  Semitic  extraction.     See  Ken. 

CHAMOIS.     Eno.    Fr.  Chamois  leather. 

CHAMOIS  LEATHER. 

CliamoiB,  Fb.        j  Camoacio,  It. 

Samischleder,      Gbr.     I  Semschanait  Koshi,  Bus. 

A  prepared  skin  of  the  chamois^  or  of  the 
common  goat,  kid  or  sheep.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  soft  and  pliant  and  used  for  cleaning 
silver  plate. 

CHAMOMELUM.  Lat.  Anthemis  nobilis, 
Linn, 

CHAMOMILE-  Eng.  Anthemls  nobills* 
Linn,     The  flowers. 

Babune  gao,  Pbrs. 

Chani«nda  pu,         Tam. 

An  aromatic  herb,  leaves  used  in  gamish- 


Babunuj,  Arab. 

Babune  phul,        Hind. 


xor.  aou  *-"«»;w«..j  -  ^^^-j;"-  *jr  ;""ti    ing,  the  flowers  infused   as  bitters,  and  in  fo- 
It  produces  a  small  roun_d_  fruit  which  the  |  J',-,  Hf  .^u  .„k«r«  r«u.i  fr.«.  .^ 


natives  use  medicinally.— -i^£^ye  M.  and  0, 

CHABRA.  Hind.     Artemisia  Indica. 

CHAMB-ROHI,  Hind.  In  the  Panjab 
land,  good  for  rice. 

CUAMBU.  DuK.  Hind.  Tinned  iron. 

CHAMBUE,  in  long.  %V  42'  £.  and  lat. 

CHAM  CHIK££.  Bkko.  Lourea  yes- 
pertiliouis. 

CHAM-COLL  AG  ISLAND,  in  its  south 
part,  it  in  lat.  1 1""  54'  N.  off  Cochin  China.  It 
in  well  cultivated. — Eor^burgh, 

CHAMDUI,  Hind.  Santaliun  album.  White 
Sandalwood. 

CHAMEAIJ.  Fr.  The  Camel.     Camelns. 

OHAMELEONIDifi.  A  family  of  reptiles 
of  the  section  Squamata^  and  order  Sauria. 
Tlaere  ia  but  one  genus,  the  chameleo,  or 
oliatmcleon,  the  "  thinsemeth''  of  the  Hebrews, 
o£  which  there  ia  one  epecies  in  India, 
O.  seylanicua,  Lour^  of  Ceyloui  the  penin- 
«iala  of  India  and  Midnapore.  Several 
-aooxa  in  Madagascar,  viz.,  C.  bifurcus,  C. 
coeollatns,  C.  nasntus,  G.  Farsonii,  C.  Rhino- 
eeratna  and  C.  Verrucosus.  C.  tiaris  occurs 
in  the  Seyohelles  and  C.  pardalis  in  Bourbon. 

Fie  Bast  Indian  apeoiea  C.  Zeylanicua  haa 
my  synonyms. 
CHAML    Til.  Premna  8pioigera«   Zfnn. 
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mentations.  Of  easy  culture^  raised  from  seed, 
held  in  estimation,  both  in  domestic  and 
scientific  medicine. — Anihtmiichia  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  xamaimelon  of  DioscorideSy 
but  others,  as  the  Matricaria  suaveolens,  have 
been  substituted  in  India.  M.  Cbamomilla  waa 
at  one  time  distinguished  as  common  Chamo- 
mile, and  the  other  called  Noble  or  Roman 
Chamomile,  the  present  Anthemis  nobH%9. 
Jaffrey. 

CHAMOSTREA.    A  genus  of  molluscs. 
CHAMOMILLA.     Lat.  Camomile. 
CHAMPA-NUTEYA   {i^ar.   Lai.)    Ben. 
Amarantus  polygamus.    Linn^  Roxh, 

CHAMOXr.  Hind.  Michelia  champaca, 
also  Tulipa  stellata. 

CHAMP,  a  valuable  kind  of  timber  from 
the  Magnolia  ezcelsa. 

CHAMPA,  a  province  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Cambodia.  Before  its  subjugation  by  the 
Cochin  Chinese,  it  was  a  considerable  state 
under  a  chief  who  lived  at  Phanrye,  Lat.  11^ 
lO  North.  In  the  1 5th  century  an  intercourse 
subsisted  with  the  Malays  and  Javanese,  and, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the 
Queen  of  the  principal  sovereign  of  Java  waa 
a  Champa  princess.  The  people  are  called  Loye 
or  Loi  in  the  Anam  language^  and  profess  a 
kind  of  hindooism  resembling  the  worship  of 
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CHAMPORNAQUR. 


CHAMUNDA. 


Buddha  or  the  Jains. — Grawfurd  Embasstf  to 
Siam,     See  Cambogia,  Sakya»muni. 

CHAMPA.  Hind.  tlUo  Champaka,  Benq. 
Michel iachampaca.  The  flower  is  one  of  five 
with  which  the  hindii  ^Kamn"  the  god  of 
love,  ornaonents  his  arrow.  When  Vasant'ha, 
the  personified  spring  time,  is  preparing  the 
bow  and  shafts,  for  his  friend, 

"He  bends  the   loscious  cane,   and   twists  the 

Btriug 
With    bees,    how  sweet !  but,   oh  !    how  keen 

their  stiug  ! 
He  with  fine  flowerets  tips  the  ruthless  darts. 
Which  through  6ve  senses    strikes    enraptured 

hearts ; 
Strong  Chumpa,  rich  in  odonms  gold  ; 
Warm  Amer,  uursed  in  heavenly  mould  ; 
Dry  Nag>Ke8ur,  in  silver  smiling ; 
Hot  Kittikum,  our  seuse  beguiling  ; 
And  lemt,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorchiDg  flame, 
Love*shalt,  which  gods  bright  Bela  name. 

See  Eamn,  K»meri," 

CHAMPA.  Hind.    A Inus,  species. 

CHAMPAC  BARK.  Bark  of  Michelia 
champaca,  used  in  medicine. 

CHAMPADAH.     See  Oyes. 

CHAMPAGNE.  A  deservedly  esfeemed 
wine^  named  from  the  province  of  France 
producing  it.  There  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  this  wine,  viz.  white  and  ?eJ,  each  either 
still  or  sparkling  ;  but  there  is  a  great  variety 
iu  the  flavour  of  the  produce  of  different 
vineyards. 

CHAMPAGNE  SYRIA.  A  name  of  Meso- 
patamia.     See  Babel.     Mesopotamia. 

CHAM  PAH,  a  tree  which  grows  on  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  hills,  north  of  Ehatman- 
doo,  measures  iu  girth  eleven  feet — Smith's 
NepauL 

CHAMPA-KALI.    Hind.   Necklace. 

CHAMPAKAMU,  S.  Chfimp^yamu,  S. 
Michelia  Cbampnca,  Z. 

CHAMPA  KULA.  Beng.  Musa  sapi- 
eutum. 

CHAMPA  SHASTI,  a  hindu  festival  in 
the  west  of  India  held  about  the  2nd  Decem- 
ber on  the  6th  of  jilargha  shirsli-shud.  It  is 
held  wherever  there  is  a  shrine  of  Elandoba,  as 
at  Jijooree  iu  the  Dekhan. 

CHAMPAWTEE,  the  principal  town  of 
Eamaon. 

CHAMPA-ZARD-BANG.  Hind,  Amongst 
dyers,  a  yellow  colour  like  the  Champ  flower. 

CHAMPHUNG,  a  rude  tribe,  in  Monni- 
pooFf  of  about  30  or  40  families  near  the 
scarce  of  the  Irawadi.     See  India,  p.  339. 

CHAMPIRI  KATTA.  Tkl.  Broom  grass. 

CHAMPLOONG.  Malay.  A  timber  tree 
of  the  Archipelago,  used  as  a  furniture  mate- 
rial  at  J^awean 

CHAMPORNAGUR  in  Long,  86*  67'  E. 
and  Lat.  26^  W  N. 
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CHAMRA.  HiNO.    Skins,  hides,  laattiflr. 

GHAMRA.  Hind.   Desmodium  spectei. 

CHAMRE8H,  also  Sonbar,  Hna  Bho- 
dodendrou  campanulaiom,  alpine  rhododen- 
dron. 

CHAMRO.    Guz.    Hides,  skins. 

CH  AMROR.  Hind.  Ehretia  aspen. 

CHAMTANG,  in  Long.  86'*  60"  east,  and 
Lat.  2T  60'  north. 

CHAMULI.    Hind.    Michelia  ehampaea. 

CHAMUNA.  Hind.  The  edible  balUor 
nut  like  root  of  Cyperua  bttlbotus»  or  slhcd 
species. 

CHAMUNDA,  in  hindoo  mythology,  m 
related  in  the  Durga  Mahatmya*  an  emtai- 
tion  of  the  goddesn  Durga,  springing  from  k« 
forehead  to  enconnter  the  demons  and  Mimdi, 
detached  to  seise  the  latter  by  the  aovereigiof 
the  Daitya,  Snmbha,  and  ker  appeaiuci^ 
which  is  thus  described  in  the  Marksndtji 
Puraua,  accords  in  most  respects  with  dt 
allusions  to  these  points.  ''  From  the  foi^ 
head  of  Ambika,  contracted  with  wnthfil 
frowns,  sprang  swiftly  forth  a  goddess  of 
black  and  of  formidable  aspect,  armed  witht 
scymitar  and  noose,  bearing  a  ponderous  iiue% 
and  decorated  with  a  garland  of  dead  ooiMk 
robed  in  the  hide  of  an  elephant,  diy  asi 
withered,  and  hideous,  with  yawning  mostk 
and  lolling  tongue  and  bloodshot  eyes,  vA 
filling  the  regions  with  her  shouts. "  Hifiif 
shun  the  demons,  she  bore  their  heads  to  Imt 
parent  goddess,  who  told  her  that  bsTii^ 
slain  Chanda  and  Mnnda,  she  should  tfaeiei- 
forth  be  known  on  earth  as  Chamnnda.  Sfe 
is  also  termed  Kali  from  her  black  ooloar,iii 
Karala  or  Karalavadana  from  her  hidaoa 
countenance.  (Hind,  Theat,  VoL  iL,p.  b*l.)  B 
is  to  this  hiiidoo  goddess  that  all  bvnui 
sacrifices  are  made  by  hindoos*  The  ezistaio 
of  anthropophagi,  was  known  to  sadii 
writers,  but  latterly  discredited.  They  «i 
mentioned  iu  Mandevilles  Traveli^  2S8,  ui 
as  liring  in  Sumatra,  oanibala  devoonig 
human  flesh,  (AncKerson,  Mmion  io  SMmaii% 
224)  and  their  existence  is  no  longer  dooblii 
Their  prototypes,  the  Issedones  of  Series  > 
the  Altai,  {Hetod.  L  216.,  iii.  99.  iv.tt) 
and  Uie  Indian  Padei,  did  not  excel  then  ii 
barbarity.  According  to  Dr.  Watson  At 
**  Aghorpunti  or  Aghuri  are  a  class  of  peofk 
who  frequent  the  ghats  at  Benares*  thoi^ 
they  are  ocoasionally  to  be  found  in  oikt 
parts  of  India>  and  hare  been  met  with  ti* 
in  Assam.  They  are  Ogres  (indeed,  the  nifr 
tude  of  the  word  of  Aghoreais  notieesM 
and  a£feet  a  practical  phiiosophy,  which  d» 
believes  the  existence  ol  any  diiforeacs  tar 
tween  things,  and  asserts  thi^  all  disliisHs* 
depend  upon  the  imagination.  A  onff  oM 
kiok  is  ae  immaterial  to  tbsm  as  a  " 

U6 


CHAMUNDA« 


CHANAWUK. 


Tbey  go  about  in  purii  natitralibui^  with  a 
fresh  human  skull  in  their  hands  (off  which 
they  had  previously  eaten  the  putrid  fleshy  and 
afterwards  scraped  out  the  brain  and  eyes  with 
their  fingers),  into  which  is  poured  whatsoever 
18  given  them  to  drink  and  to  this  they  pre- 
tend to  be  indifferent  whether  it  be  ardent 
spirits  or  milk  or  foul  water.     For  food  they 
take  the  first  thing  which  offers^  whether  it  be 
A  putrid  corpse,  cooked  food,  or  ordure.  With 
matted  hair,  blood-red  eyes,  and  body  covered 
with  filthy  vermin,  the  Aghori  is  an  object  of 
terror    and  disgust.     He    looks  like  a  wolf, 
ready  to  destroy  and  then  devour  his  prey, 
rather  than  a  human  being.     Hindoos,  how- 
ever, look  on  these  wretches  with  veneration, 
and  Booe  dare  to  drive  them  from  their  doors. 
They  are  among  the  worst  of  the  many  turbu- 
lent and  troublesome  inhabitants  of  Benares 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  crime  or  enormity 
which  has  not,  on  apparently  good  grounds, 
been  laid  to  their  charge.     One  of  the  ancient 
Hindoo  dramatists,  Bhava  Bhutt,  who  flourish- 
ed  in  the  eighth  century,  in  his  drama  of 
Malati  and  Madkavch  has  made  powerful  use 
of  the  Aghori  in  a  scene  in  the  Temple  of 
Cbamnndat  where  the  heroine  of  the  play  is 
deooyed  in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dread 
goddess  Chamunda  or  Kali.    The  disciple  of 
^  Aghora  Ghanti,'  the  high  priest  who  is  to 
l>erf orm  the  horrible  rite,  by  name  *  Kalapa 
Kundala,*  is   interrupted    in  his  invocation 
to    Chamunda  by    the  hero    Mahdava,   who 
thna  describes  the  scene: — 

How  wake  the  terrors  of  the  olace,  beset 
"With  erowdio^  and  malignant  fiends.    The  flames 
JJFmat  fanenl  pyres  scarce  lend  their  sallen  light, 
CloggfHi  with  their  fleshly  prev^  to  dissipate 
The  fearful  gloom  that  hems  tJiem  round. 

Wen  be  it  so.    I  seek  and  must  address  them. 

•  •  #  •  • 

How  the  noise 

Bigb,  shrill,  and  indistinct,  of  chattering  sprites^ 
Oommuoicative  fills  the  cbarnel  ground : 
Strange  forms  like  foxes  flit  along  the  sky. 
fVom  Hlb  red  hair  of  their  lank  bodies  darts 
7be  meteor  blaae  or  from  their  months  that  stretch 
Prom  ear  to  ear  thickset  with  nameroos  fangs. 
Or  eyes,  or  beards,  or  brows,  the  radiance  streams, 
i^nd  now  I  see  the  goblin  host :  each  stalks 
On  legs  Kke  palm-trees :  a  gaunt  skeleton, 
"Whoae  fleehlees  bones  are  bonnd  by  starting  sinews 
And  aoaotly  eased  in  black  and  eiiriveJled  skin, 
Jiike  tall  and  withered  trees  by  lightning  scathed, 
fThey  move,  and  as  amidst  their  sapless  trunks 
^The  mighty  serpent  curls— ^so  in  each  mouth 
l^ide  yawning,  lolls  the  vast  blood«drippbg  ton- 

goe. 

They  mark  my  coming,  and  the  half-cfaewedmorsel 
Falls  to  the  howling  wolf— and  now  they  fly. 

Act  r,— Scene  1,  H  H.  WUson^i  TramlaUon. 

The  belief  in  the  horrible  practices  of  the 

Skghon  priesthood  is  thus  proved  to  have  ex- 

iflited  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  doubtless 

fen  to  those  more  ancient  and  revolting  rites 

hich  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  anperstitions 
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of  India,  antecedent  to  the  Aryan-Hindoo  m- 
vasion  and  oonqnest  of  the  country.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  any  such  indecent,  flagrant, 
and  disgusting  customs  as  are  now  practised 
by  the  Aghori  might  be  summarily  suppressed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Penal  Code  of 
India.  The  worshippers  of  Sakti  of  Siva,  under 
the  terrific  forms  of  Chamunda,  Chiana-mns- 
taka  and  Kali,  are  called  Kerari,  and  repre- 
sent the  Aghora  Qhunta  and  Kapalika.  The 
word  Chamunda,  according  to  Ward,  is  from 
oharoo,  good,  and  mundu,  a  head. 

The  people  of  India  ;  a  Series  of  Photo- 
graphic IlluttratioM,  toith  Descriptive  Letter^ 
press  of  the  Races  and  tribes  of  Hindustan. 
Edited  by  J.  Forbes  Watson  and  John  Wil- 
liam Kaye.  Vols.  L  and  II.  (Allen.)  quoted 
in  Friend  of  India  1865.  (Ley den,  Asiatic 
Researches^  IX.  203.)  St.  John's  Indian 
Archipelago,  i.  20.  See  Aghora.  Sacti ;  EerarL 

CHAMUNI.  HiKD.  Tulipa  steUata. 

CSAMUTL    Hind.    Michelia  ohampaca. 

CHAMY.    Can.    Panioum  miliaeeum. 

CHAMTARL  Hind,  of  Munree  hills,  Ce- 
rasus  puddum,  Prunua  puddum,  bird -cherry. 

CH ALA  CARNA,  written  Chila  oama.  Thia 
hindu  astronomical  term  means  the  true  dis- 
tance of  a  planet  fromtheearth,  in  bontradistine- 
tion  to  its  mean  distanoe,  or  the  Radios  of  the 
Cacsha,  or  Deferent    Vide  Cama. 

CHANAGERRY,  in  L.  75^  0'  B.,  and  lat 
14**  2'  N. 

CHANAGONDAM  GRAMA,  in  L.  74**  49' 
E.,  andli.  14**  3' N. 

CHANAKA,  Saub.    Ciocr  arietinum,  L. 

CHANAKYA.  A  celebrated  statesman  and 
writer  on  politics.  He  was  the  minister  of 
Chandragupta.  Hindu  Theatre.  Vol.  l.p.  31. 

CHANAMBU-PARATl.  Maleal,  the  name 
of  a  servile  caste  in  Aojengo,  employed  appa- 
rently as  domestic  servants. — Wilson, 

CHANAMIA.  Hind.  A  tribe  of  Chandra* 
bansi  rajputa  in  Jonpur,  and  Gomkhpur. — 
WUson. 

CHANAMU.    Bbno.    Crotakriajunoea. 

CHANAN.  Maleal.  Aman  of  a  low  tribe, 
whose  business  it  is  to  extract  the  sap  from 
the  palmyra  tree. — Wilson, 

CHANANKOTTY,  in  L.  90*48'  E.,  and.  L. 
26^  10'  N- 

CHANAPPAN.  Tiv.  Mac.  A  ^weaver 
of  coarse  cloth  for  sacks,  of  hempen  cosda, 
kom  Sana,  hemp. — Wilson, 

CHANAR.  HzND.'Platanus  orientalia. 

CH  ANARPISI,  resembles  the  game  of  Pao- 
hisi,  but  is  more  simple,  and  more  easily  leam^ 
ed.  For  channar  pisi,  the  board  is  divided  into' 
twenty-five  squares.    Burton* s  Sindh,  p.  294. 

CHANAURI.  Hind.  Aralia  cachemirica. 

CHANAWUR,  in  Long.  77^  15'  E.  and 
Lat.  2r  39'  N. 
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CHANDANA. 


CHAKBEBHAUL. 


CHANCH»  the  Chank.    See  Sankasnra. 

CHANCHALI  EURA,  Txl.  Achyranthes 
alteniifolia,  R,  i.  674.  Digera  muricata..  Mart 

CHANCHAL-KA-PATTAR.  Hind,  also 
Ghana  ka-pattar,  a  limestone  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Bhimbar  nallab,  and  in  the  river 
Ghenab  and  Jhilam. — Powell,  Handbook, 


(Pterocarpos  santalinns).  The  SuteluD,  or 
Syrium  mytrifolinm,  grows  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  considered  & 
strongly  marked  variety  of  the  Malabar  sand&l 
tree.  The  attractive  nature  of  the  saodal-tiee 
is  described  in  the  sloka,  '*  Roand  the  stem 
of  the  Gkandana,  dwell  serpents,  on  its  top 
birds,  on  its  branches  monkeys,  on  its  flowen 


OHANCHING.  Hind   Ervumlens. 

GHANCHARU.  Ejlk.  According  to  Wilson,  I  bees, — so  the  riches  of  a  good  man  are  bene- 
a  tribe  of  savage  people  tenanting  the  forests  I  ficial  to  alL — Flora  Indiea^  iL,  464.  RiwL 


in  the  souths  India.  Probably  the  Chancha- 
war,  Chansuar  or  Chanchor^  is  intended. 

CHANCiO.  6uz.  A  tribe  inhabiting 
Quzerat,  Kach,  and  Sind,  and  wearing  a  large 
long  pointed  turban ;  a  pirate,  a  sea  robber. 
^^WiUon, 

CHAN-GHOW.  Ghin.  Dioscorea  bata- 
tas. 

GHANCHY  EOLI,  a  koli  race  from  Juna- 
ghur  in  Kattywar,  settled  as  farmers  in  Bom- 
bay.    See  Koli. 

GHAND,  inL.  79**  8'  E.,andL.  21°  55'  N. 

GHAND,  the  last  heroic  hindoo  poet  of 
India,  was  the  author  of  the  Pirtbivi  Raj  Cho- 
han  Rasa,  coutaining  an  account  of  Pirthivi 
rajah,  a  Ghouhoue  ngput,  the  last  bindu 
prince  of  Dehli.  It  has  many  books,  of  which 
the  Eanouj  Ehand  contains  the  history  of 
Banjogata  J  ye  Ghand  who  celAbrated  theAswa- 
medha  sacrifice  in  token  of  assumption  of 
empire.     See  Jye  Ghand,  Pirthivi,  Sanjogota. 

GHAND  A,  in  19«  56' ;  79°  19',  in  E.  Berar, 
two  miles  north  of  the  Warda  river.  Mean 
height  of  the  plain  surrounding  the  town,  is 
761  feet.  The  level  of  the  Godavari,  525  feet. 
The  siege  and  storm  of  it  occurred  20th  May 
1818.  Goal  has  been  found  in  its  vicinity  in 
abundance. 

CKANDABUNGA,  a  Sonthal  deity. 

CHANDAGIRI  RIVER.  See  India,  p.  324. 

OHANDAGUTTO.  See  Ghandragupta.  In. 
scriptions,  p.  374,  380. 

GHANDAL.       Hind.     Antiaria  innozia, 

Blume. 

GHANDALA.  H.  in  hinduism,  any  low 
caste  man.  The  word  is  Sanscrit  from  chanda, 
furious,  and  ala»  to  go. 

GHAND  A.     Sans.,    from    Ghandra,  the 

moon. 

GHANDAM.  Tsl.  Pterocarpus  santali- 
nns, L. 

CHANDAN.  Hind.  Jnnipems  ezoelsa, 
J.  arborea,  pencil  cedar.  The  Dhupri  of  Ea- 
maon,  c. 

CHANDANA— ?  See  Hibiscos  canna* 
bicus. 

CHANDANA.  Hind.  Bbno.  Maueal. 
Sandalwood.  Santalum  album,  Linn,  In  Te- 
lugu,  Chandanapu  Ghettu.  This  is  the  white  or 
true  sandaljwhich  grows  in  Mysore  and  Ganara; 
the  Bakta  Chanikna  is  the  red  sanders  wood 
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Theal.,  Vol,  IL,?>.  96. 
GHANDAPOUR,  in  L.  85o  18'  E.,  L  25«2' 
N. 

GHANDAS.  See  Hindu,  Sanskrit. 

GHANDANAYATA.  An  ancient  dhm 
of  Baroda. 

GH  ANDANA-VIBHDTI.  See  Tripondii 

GHANDANAYATRA,  or  Chandanotnn, 
Sans.,  the  ceremony  of  offering  sandal  {usti 
or  other  perfume  to  an  idoL —  WUton, 

CHAN  DAN,  LAL.  Pterocarpos  saDtaliou 

GHANDANUM.  Tam.  Tel.  Santaloi 
album,  Linn,  Sandal  wood. 

GHANDANUR,  in  long.  78^47'  K,«d 
lat  16"2rN. 

GH ANDA  SAHIB,  a  relative  and  soo-ia- 
law  of  Ally  Dost — who,  in  the  early  put  <l 
the  18th  century,  from  1732  till  hisdeitl 
in  1752 — threw  himself  on  the  support  of  tk 
French  under  Dupleiz,  against  the  Britishni 
Mahomed  Ally.  He  was  an  able  leader,  u^ 
when  occupying  Seringham,  Law,  anzioosfiv 
his  safety,  treated  with  Monaji  for  his  esof^ 
but  Monaji,  on  getting  possession  of  Ckosdi 
Saheb,  kept  bim  prisoner  for  several  jein 
in  the  fort  of  Tanjore,  and  ultimately  pat  his 
to  death.  He  was  humane,  generous,  and  ixsR 
and  an  able  leader. 

GHAND  BIBI,  wife  of  All  Adal  8hik» 
king  of  Bejapur.  She  defended  Ahmednoggv 
against  the  Moghuls,  and  clothed  in  annff 
and  veiled,  she  took  a  personal  shaie  iatt* 
defence.     See  Ghand  Sultan. 

CHANDEL.  A  rajput  tribe  spread  throm^ 
the  N.W.  Provinces.  They  have  many  difia* 
and  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Moli^ 
in  Bundelcund.  They  claim  to  be  of  tli 
Lunar  race,  and  they  give  their  name  totb 
Ghandeli  or  Ghanderi  district  There  are  iM 
subdivisions  of  them  in  the  Lower  Doab^  4 
suffix  to  their  names  the  regal  terms  1^ 
Rawat,  Rao  and  Rana— ^Wot,  Wk.  H,  itfl 

GHANDELI.  A  fine  cotton  &bnc  m^ 
from  Berar  or  Oomrawati  cotton. — JSltiei 

GHANDELLE.    Fr.   Candles. 

GHANDERBAGA.  A  river  near  Bai» 
pooree  in  Nagpore. 

GHANDERGUBLY-PUTNAM,  in  k* 
78«  57'  E.,  and  lat.  16°  9'  N. 

GHANDERffAUL,  in  long.  90°  «'  * 
and  Lat*  23o  9'  N. 
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CHANDOO. 


CHANDOO. 


CHANDERNAQORE.  A  French  town 
on  the  Hooghly  with  a  population  of  32,670. 
It  18  in  L.  22o  50'  N.,  L.  88o  23'  E.,  20  mUes 
north  of  Calcutta  and  south  of  Cbinsara.  The 
level  of  railway  is  46  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  was 
taken  on  the  24th  March  1757. 

CHANDGUR,  in  Long,  76*  46/  E.  and 
Lat.  22*^  18'  N. 

GH  ANDI.  H.,silver,  fromChand,  the  moon. 


for  which  it  is  prepared  by  fonr  processes,  in 
the  following  manner :  About  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  fires  are  lighted, 
and,  as  the  fi,T%t  process,  a  ball  is  divid- 
ed into  two  equal  halves  by  one  man,  who 
scoops  out,  with  his  fingers,  the  soft  part  in- 
side, and  throws  it  into  an  earthen  dish  \  fre- 
quently, during  the  operation,  moistening  and 
washing  his  hands  in  another  vessel,  the  water 


CHANDT,  Hind.  A  suicide.   See  Cbaudri.(  of  which  is  carefully  preserved,  into  which, 


also,  is  thrown  the  hardened  poppy  leaf-husks^ 
when  all  the  removable  opium  is  obtained. 

In  the  second  operation,  the  husks  are 
boiled  until  all  their  adhering  opium  is 
dissolved,  strained  through  a  double  filter 
of  cloth  and  China  paper.  The  strained  fluids 
are  then  mixed  with  the  opium  that  was 
scooped  out  in  the  first  operation «  and  boiled 
down  in  a  large  iron  pot  to  the  consistence  of 
treacle.  The  refuse  is  dried  and  sold  to 
Chinese,  who  adulterate  good  opium  with  it, 
and  the  filter  paper  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  an  external  application*  in  affections  of 
the  lower  bowels. 

In  the  third  operation  the  dissolved  treade- 
like  mass  is  seethed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  strong 


OH  ANDI.  The  last  day  of  the  month 
Asoj,  ushers  in  the  hindu  winter  (surd  ritj. 
On  this  day,  nothing  but  white  vestments  and 
silver  (chandt)  ornaments  are  worn,  in  honor 
of  the  moon  {Chandra^)  who  gives  hU  name 

to  the 

ti pi^le  i^Qd  comnjon  drudge 

"'Tween  man  and  man.  " 

An.  intercalary  month  is  the  mode  followed 
by  hindus  to  adjust  the  annual  seasons,  their 
ordinary  calculations  being  by  Lunar  months, 
and  such  are  called  Lunar.  On  the  Asoj, 
there  is  a  procession  of  all  the  rajpoot  chiefs 
to  the  Chougan  ;  and  on  their  return,  a  full 
court  is  held  in  the  great  hall  which  breaks 
np   vrith  *^  obeisance  to  the  lamp'*     (Jote  ka 

mooyra,)  whose  light  each  reverences.  When :  and  steady,  but  not  fierce  temperature,  during 
the  candles  are  lit  at  home  on  this  day  every  i  which  it  is  worked,  spread  out,  and  again 
mjpoot,  from  the  prince  to  the  owner  of  a,  and  again  worked  up  to  expel  the  water  but 
**  skin  (charsa)  of  land,"  seated  on  a  white  [  prevent  it  burning.  When  brought  to  the  pro- 
linen  cloth,  should  worship  his  tutelary  divini- ;  per  consistence,  it  is  divided  into  half  a  dozen 
ty,  and  feed  the  priests  with  sugar  and  1  lots,  each  of  which  is  spread  like  a  plaster 
milk. — Tod*i  History  of  Rajhasihan. 

OHANDICA.    See  EalL  Sacti. 

CHANDIHARA.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  386. 

CHANDIL,  in   long.   86°  3' E.    and  lat. 

CHANDKERA,  in  long.  77^  40'  E.  and 
lat.  2V  5V  N. 

OHANDKHANEE,  long.  93°  32'  E.  and 
lat.  24«  35'  N. 

CHANDLO,  Quz.  the  painted  mark  made 
l>y   women  on  their  forehead.    The  Ratna 


on  a  nearly  flat  iron  pot,  to  the  depth  of 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
then  scored  in  all  directions  to  allow  the 
equal  application  of  heat  One  pot  after  another 
is  then  placed  over  the  fire,  turned  rapidly 
round,  then  reversed,  so  as  to  expose  the  opium 
itself  to  the  full  heat  of  the  red  fire.  This 
is  repeated  three  times,  the  time  and  proper 
heat  being  judged  by  the  workman  from  the 
aroma  and  colour*  In  this  part  of  the 
process  the  greatest  delicacy  is  demanded,  fur 


xnaU  says,  '*  Dressed  in  sixteen  garments,  a  ( a  little  more  or  less  fire  would  destroy  the 
^roman  without  a  Chandlo  does  not  appear  |  morning's  work  or  300  or  more  dollars  worth 


beautiful" 

CH  ANDN  A.    Tetranthera  Roxburghii. 

CHANDNI.  Hind.  Silver  j  a  white  cloth 
spread  on  a  carpet. 

CHANDNI.  Hiyn.  The  practice  amongst 
Brtthmins,  Charans,  and  others  of  wounding 
>r  Idlling  themselves,  in  order  to  extort  alms 
>r  payment. —  Wilson.    See  Chandi. 

CHANDOO,  the  extract  of  opium  which 
B  employed  in  opium  smoking.  The  opium, 
ifli  sent  from  Calcutta,  is  in  boxes  containing 
'or^y  balls,  each  of  the  size  of  a  321b.  cannon 
ihot.  These  balls  are  enclosed  in  a  husk  of 
^ompr^s^d  poppy  leaves,  and  contain  a  cer- 
;aiu  quantity  of  moist  opium  inside,  but 
irlaicb,  in  this  state,  is  unfit   for  smoking, 
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of  opium.  1  be  head  workmen  in  Singapore  are 
men  who  have  learned  their  trade  in  China, 
and  from  their  great  experience  are  paid  very 
high  wages. 

The  fourth  operation  consists  in  re-dissolv- 
ing this  fired  opium  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  boiling  it  in  copper  vessels  till  it 
be  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  the  Chandoo 
of  the  shops,  the  degree  of  tenacity  being  the 
index  of  its  complete  preparation,  which  is 
judged  of  by  drawing  it  out  by  slips  of  bam- 
boo. The  quantity  of  chandoo  obtained  from 
the  soft  opium  is  about  75  per  cent  But, 
from  the  gross  opium,  that  is,  including  the 
opium  and  the  bark,  the  proportion  is  not 
more  than  from  50  to  54  per  cent. 
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CfiANDBil. 


CHAKDBA. 


In  t&is  lengthened  seething  process,  the 
ehaodoo  or  extract  beeomes  less  irritating 
and  more  soporific^  the  vegetable  matter, 
the  resin  and  oil,  the  extractive  matter  and 
a  little  being  all  thrown  out  in  the  refuse 
matter.  The  quantity  of  Ghandu  obtained 
from  the  soft  opium  is  about  75  per  cent ; 
but  from  the  gross  opium^  that  is,  including 
the  opium  and  the  husk,  the  proportion  is 
not  more  than  from  50  to  54  per  cent  J. 
L  A.,  No,  1.  Jany.  1848,  Dr.  Little;  Came- 
ron, p.  215,  216. 

CHANDOO.  See  Kol. 

CHANDOOR,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
L.  74°  17'  E.  and  L.  20°  21'  N,  The  other  in 
L.  87''  3'  E.  and  L.  24o  58'  N. 

CHANDOS)  a  caste  of  toddy  drawers  in 
Ceylon. 

CHANDRA-PODA.  Tel.  Argyreia  spe- 
eiosa.    Swt 

CHANDPTJR)  the  name  of  many  towns  in 
India. 

CHANDPUR  Sakumbari  of  Tantia,  are 
described  by  Col.  Tod  as  desperate  robbers. 
He  saw  this  place  fired  and  levelled  in  1807, 
when  the  noted  Kureem,  Pindaree^  was  made 
prisoner  by  Sindia.  It  afterwards  cost  some 
British  blood  in  1817.  Though  now  desolate, 
the  walls  of  this  fortress  attest  its  antiquity, 
and  it  is  a  work  that  could  not  now  be 
undertaken.  The  remains  of  it  bring  to 
mind  those  of  Yolterra  or  Cortana,  and 
other  ancient  cities  of  Tuscany :  enormous 
squared  masses  of  stone,  without  any  cement. 
Tod*8  Eajastharif  VoL  /.,  p.  100. 

CHANDRA.  TuL.  Acacia  sundiu ;  Ma- 
ehilus  odoratissimus  1  and  Tetranthera  Rox- 
burghii.  Bbng,  Ophioxylon  serpentinum. 
Linn. 

CHANDRA,  in  hindu  mythology,  the 
moon.  Moor  te^ls  us  it  is  usually  a  male  deity, 
sometimes,  however,  feminine,  Chandri,  and 
in  such  character,  is  more  commonly  applied 
to  Parvati  or  Devi,  the  consort  or  Sacti  of 
Siva  than  to  any  other  goddess.  Lakshmi 
Devi^  or  simply  Devi  as  the  consort  of  Vish- 
nu is  often  called,  occasionally  coalesces  with 
Parvati;  and  both,  as  well  as  Saras  wall, 
spouse  of  Brahma,  may  be  identified  with  the 
moon  or  Luna.  Thus,  in  hindu  mythology, 
the  sun  and  moon,  being  sometimes  regard- 
ed as  male  deities,  the  three  principal  female 
divinities  hold  a  similar  union  with  their  res- 
pective solar  lords.  According  to  Coleman, 
Chandra  or  Soma,  the  Moon  is  described  as 
the  male,  and  is  painted  young,  beautiful,  and 
of  dazzling  fairness,  two-armed,  and  having 
in  his  bands  a  club  and  a  lotus.  He  is  usu- 
ally riding  on  or  in  a  cart  drawn  by  an  ante- 
lope. Although  Soma  or  Chandra  is  thus 
described  as  a  male,  the  moon  is  occasional]  v 
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represented  as  Chandri,  a  female,  in  lAidb 
character  being  visited  by  Sorya,  she  produced 
a  numerous  family  called  Polinda.  la  tin 
third  volume  of  the  Adatic  Retearchti,  this 
sexual  change  is  accounted  for  by  Colonel 
Wilf  ord,  who  says,  when  the  moon  is  io  oppo- 
sition to  the  sun,  it  is  the  god  ChaDdn^  bol 
when  in  conjunction  with  it,  the  goddei 
Chandri,  who  is  in  that  state  feigned  to  hin 
produced  the  Fulinda. "  The  moon  was  elai 
worshi[^d  as  male  and  female,  Lunu  ui 
Luna,  by  the  Egyptians,  the  men  sacrifieisf 
to  it  as  Luna,  the  women  as  Lunas ;  and  etd 
sex,  on  these  occasions,  assuming  the  dresBof 
the  other.  The  faindus  have  in  their  lo^ 
twenty-seven  lunar  mansions,  called  Nabbt- 
ra,  or  daily  positions  of  the  moon ;  and  ai,t» 
perfect  the  revolutions,,  some  odd  hooiein 
required,  they  have  added  another  not  inelnl- 
ed  in  the  regular  chart  These  twenty-«^ 
diurnal  mansions  form  the  zodiac  having  ben 
invented  by  Daksha,  are  personified  as  tb 
daughters  of  the  deity,  and  are  the  myt^ 
logical  wives  of  Chandra.  In  the  chart  i 
the  lunar  mansions  they  are  curionsly  repn- 
sented  as  a  horse's  head,  a  yoni,  rasor,  a 
arrow,  a  wheel,  a  bedstead,  a  house,  8te.-* 
Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  131.  The  DiiMajm 
of  the  rajpoot  are  the  same  in  number  wi 
title  as  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Bomam^ 
being  the  deities  who  figuratively  preside  offf 
the  planetary  system.  Their  graides  f&  bli» 
are  therefore  in  unison  with  the  eccentridtjrrf 
orbit  of  the  planet  named.  On  this  aooout 
Chandra  or  Indu,  the  moon,  being  a  met 
satellite  of  Ella,  the  earth,  though  probii^ 
originating  the  name  of  the  Indd  nUt 
IB  inferior  in  the  scale  of  blissful  abodato 
that  of  his  son  Budha  or  Mercuiy,  v^ 
heliacal  appearance  gave  him  importance  civ 
with  the  sons  of  Yaiva,  the  sun.  Froatli 
poetic  seers  of  the  martial  races  we  leam  M 
there  are  two  distinct  places  of  reward  ;ttt 
one  essentially  spiritual,  the  otherof  amatffi 
nature.  The  bard  inculcates  that  the 
who  falls  in  battle  in  the  fulfilment  of 
duty,  '^  who  abandons  life  through  the 
of  steel,"  will  now  know  no  ''  second 
but  that  the  unconfined  spark  (joU) 
reunite  to  the  parent  orb.'*  The  doetniit 
transmigration  through  a  variety  of  hi(* 
forms,  may  be  considered  as  a  series  of 
tones.  The  Greeks  and  Celts 
Apollo  under  the  title  of  CameioB, 
according  to  Theocritus,is  derived  from 
who  having  prophesied  the  mbfortunes  to 
Heraclides  in  their  inroads  onthePei 
one  of  them,  called  Hippotes,  slew  him. 
of  the  titles  of  the  Hindu  Apollo  is 
'  the  radiant ;'  from  cama,  *  a  ray :'  and  wi 
he  led  the  remains  of  the  Heric^d  in  godjmV 
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CHAND&iLGnPTA. 


OHAND&AOUFTA. 


wiih  Baldeva  {the  god  of  strength),  and 
Tadiahtra,  after  the  great  international  war, 
into  the  Peloponnesus  of  Saurashtniy  they 
were  attacked  by  the  aboriginal  Bhil,  one  of 
whom  slew  the  divine  Cama  with  an  arrow. 
The  Bhii  claim  to  be  Hpvansa,  or  of  the  race 
of  Hya,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  Maheswar  on 
the  Nerbndda.  The  assassin  of  Carna  woald 
oonseqoently  be  Hiputa,  or  descendant  of 
^yo.  In  Hindu  astronomy  Chandra  is  the 
BLOBt  common  name  of  the  raoon.  Chandra 
paachang%  is  the  Lani  solar  Kalendar. — Moor 
Tod.  Ci^emafi,    See  Saraswati ;  Surya. 

CHANDRA,  a  son  of  Atri,  and  father  of 
Badha  by  Tara.  Tara  was  the  wife  of  his 
teacher  VrihaspatL 

CUANDBA  BIVEB,  unites  with  the  Bhaga 
Uid  is  then  styled  the  Cheniib.  In  the  parts 
Df  Ladak,  through  which  the  Chandra  and 
Bhaga  rivers  run,  their  banks  are  Bhot,  up  to 
bheir  junction  ;  after  that,  hindu.   See  Ladak 


der  Philip,  while  the  civil  administration  of 
the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  na- 
tive princes,  Taxiles  and  Poms.  Afterwards, 
on  the  murder  of  Philip  by  the  mercenary 
soldiers,  Alexander  (Anohcuis  vi,  2,  vii)  direc- 
ted Eudemoa  and  Taxilet  to  govern  the  country 
until  he  should  send  another  deputy.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  they  continued  to  re- 
tain the  charge ;  for  after  Alexander's  death 
in  B.  C.  323,  JSudemoi^  contrived  by  the 
treacherous  assassination  of  king  Porus  by 
his  general  Eumenes,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  country  {Diodorm  xix,  5.)  Some 
few  years  later,  in  B.  C.  317,  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Eumenes,  with  3,000  infantry 
and  6,000  cavalry,  and  no  less  tban  1 20  ele- 
phants. With  this  force  he  performed  good 
service  at  the  battle  of  Gabiene.  But  his 
continued  absenoe  gave  the  Indians  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  neglected  ;  and  their  liberty 
was  fully  asserted  by  the   expulsion    of  the 


CHANDRA  BHUNDA,  a  tribe  employed    Greek    troops    and  the     slaughter  of  their 


In  the  Sunderbuns,  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt      See  Sunderbuns. 

CHANDBA  CHETTU.  Acacia  sundia, 
J).C. 

CHANDBA-DATTA,  a  name  of  a  prince 
Bentioned  in  an  inscription  from  the  Kas- 
iriah  mound  about  A.  D.  800.  See  Inscrip- 
aons  p.  375. 

CHANDRA  DEVA,  name  mentioned  in 
i  copper  plate  from  Fyzabad  of  the  second 
sentury  B  C.     See  Inscriptions  p.  391. 

CH  ANDRAGANA.  See  Inscriptions  p.  376. 

CHANDRAGUPTA,  the  Sandracottus  of 
lie  Qreeks,  the  founder  of  the  Mauryan 
lynasty  of  Magadha,  He  was  the  illegitimate 
ion  of  the  last  Nanda  by  the  beautifuU  but 
lour  caste  Mnra,  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
lesignation  of  Maurya,  In  the  Mndra  Rak- 
ifaasa,  a  Sanskrit  drama  detailuig  his  elevation, 
Diiandra  Gupta  is,  however,  frequently  named 
^rishala,  a  term  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
}udra  ;  and  as  Nanda  himself  was  the  son 
f  a  Sadra  woman ;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
hat  the  celebrated  Maurya  fiEtmily  were  of 
Indra  extraction.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
areer,  Chandra  Gupta  led  a  wandering  life 
i  tbe  Punjab  (See  Tumour,  Introduction  to 
be  Mahawanso,  p.  xli.,  quoting  the  Tika  or 
tommentary),  and  was  most  probably  engaged 
fith  bis  fellow-countrymen  in  opposing  Alex- 
ader.  His  chief  adviser,  the  brdimin  Chan- 
kya,  was  a  native  of  TUcshasila  or  Taxila, 
be  capital  of  the  Western  Panjab ;  and  it 
laa  in  that  country  that  Chandra  Gupta  first 
Habliahed  himself  by  the  complete  expulsion 
f  the  Greek  troops  left  by  Alexander  {Jmtin, 
f«  4. — '*  Auctor  liherUUU  Sandrocottus 
wrat.")  It  would  appear  that  the  Greek  co- 
niata  in  the  Panjab  had  first  been  placed  un- 
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chiefs, — (JtisthL  xv.  4 — "  Prcefactos  fjti$  occi- 
derat"  ;  again  '*  Molienti  deinde  helium  adver^ 
sits  prcefactosAleTMindri.*^)  Chandra  Gupta  was 
present  when  Porus  was  murdered.  He  after- 
wards became  the  leader  of  the  national  move- 
ment, which  ended  in  his  own  elevation  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Panjab.  Justin  attributes 
his  success  to  the  assistance  of  banditti  (Justin 
XT.  4. — *^  Coniractis  latnmibus  Jndos  ad  no- 
viiaiem  regni  solicUavit/*  But  in  this.  Colonel 
Cunningham  thinks  he  has  been  misled  by 
a  very  natural  mistake ;  for  the  Aratta,  who 
were  the  dominant  people  of  the  Eastern  Pan- 
jab, are  never  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata 
without  being  called  robbers,  (Lassen,  Fenla- 
pot  Indica,^-^  Aratii  profecto  latrones,^'  and 
'*  Bahici  latroTus")  The  Sanskrit  name  is 
Arashtra,  the  '*  kingless,"  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Adraist»  of  Arrian,  who  places  them 
on  the  Ravi.  They  were  the  republican  de- 
fenders of  Sangala,  or  Sakals,  a  fact  which 
points  to  their  Sanskrit  name  of  Arashtra,  or 
'<  kingless."  But  though  their  power  was 
then  conflned  to  the  eastern  Panjab,  the  people 
themselves  had  once  spread  over  the  whole 
country — *'  Ubijluvii  illi  quivi  •  •  •  ibi  g^es 
sunt  AratiorumJ'^-Lassen^  Pentapoi  Indica^ 
from  the  MahahharaL  They  were  known  by 
the  several  names  of  Sahikoj  Jarttika,  and 
Takka ;  of  which  the  last  would  appear  to  have 
been  their  true  appellation ;  for  their  old  ca- 
pital of  TaaeUa  or  Takka-sUa  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  of  Alexander;  and  the  people 
themselves  still  exist  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  Panjab  hills.  I^e  ancient  extent  of 
their  power  is  proved  by  the  present  preva- 
lence of  their  alphabetical  characters,  which 
under  the  name  of  Takri,  or  Takni,  are  now 
used  by  all  the  hiudus  of  SLashmir  and  the 
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northern  mountains,  from  Simla  and  Sabatha  |  murdered  the  younger  brother  o(  NandakiB; 


to  Kabul  and  Bamian.     On    these  grounds, 
Major  Cunningham  identifies  the  banditti  of 
Justin,  with  the  l^akka,  or  original  inhabitants 
of    the  Punjab,    and  assigns    to  thein    the 
honour  of  delivering   their  native  land  from 
the  thraldom  of  a   foreign  yoke.     This  event 
occurred  most  probably  about  316  B.  C,  or 
shortly   after  the  march  of  Eudemos  to  the 
assistance  of  Eumenes.     It  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  conquest  of  Gangetio  India, 
•Tnstin   xv.  4,   and  in  316   B.  C,  the  rule  of 
Chandra  Gupta  was  acknowledged   over  the 
whole  northern   peninsula,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  mouth  of  the   Ganges.     The   authorities 
differ  as  to  the  length  of  Chandra  Gupta's 
reign,   which   some  make  thirty-four  years 
and  others  only  twenty-four.  The  Mahawanso 
gives   thirty-four  years,    the  Dipawanso   and 
the    Vayu   Furana     give   only   twenty-four 
years.  This  difference  may,  |>erhaps,  have  orig- 
inated in  two  distinct  reckonings  of  the  date 
of  his  accession,  the  one  party  connting  from 
the   deatli  of   Nanda    Mahapadma,   in  B.  C. 
325,   and  the  other  party   from  the  conquest 
of  India,  in   B.  C.  315.     Some  assumption  of 
.  this  kind   is  clearly  necessary  to   reconcile 
the  different  authorities,    unless,  indeed,  we 
take  the   only  alternative  of  adopting  the  one 
and  of  rejecting  the  other.     At  this  period, 
the  capital  of  India  was  Pataliputra^  or  Pa- 
libothra,  which   was  situated   on  the  Ganges, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Erranaboets  or  Alaos 
Biver.    The  former  name  has  already  been 
identified  with  the  Sanskrit  Hiranyabahu,  an 
epithet  which    has  been  applied    both   to 
the  Gandak  and  to  the  Son.     But  the  latter 
name   can  only   refer  to  the  Hi-le-an  of  the 
Chinese   travellers,   which   was  to   the  north 
of  the  Ganges,  and  was  there  undoubtedly  the 
Gandak.     Indeed,   this  river  still  joins  the 
Ganges  immediately  opposite  to  Pattia — that 
is,  "  the  city,"   or  metropolis,   as  its  proper 
name  (Patna)  implies  ;  the  junction  of  the  Son 
is  some  nine  or  ten  miles  above  Patna.     But 
as  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Son  once  joined   the  Ganges  at  Bakipur,  or 
Bankipur,  immediately  above   Patna,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Erranaboas  may  have 
been    intended  for  the  Son,    and  the   Alaos 
for  the  Gandak.     According  to  Megasthenes, 
Palibothra  was  eighty  stadia,  or  nearly  nine 
miles  in  length  ;   and  fifteen  stadia,  or  one 
mile  and  two-thirds  in  breadth*    It  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  deep  ditch,  and  was  enclosed 
by  lofty   wooden  walls,  pierced   with  loop- 
holes for  the  discharge  of  arrows.     (Ari^an, 
Indica  x.  and  Strabo  xv.i  both  quoting  Megas^ 
thenes.)  Chevalier  Bunsen  also  mentions  (iii. 
543-4)  that  Chandragupta  was  present  when 
Porus  was  murdered.  He  says  he  dethroned  and 
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of  Palibothra,  or  Patalipura,  B.  G.  312,  ui 
founded  the  Maurya  dynasty,  whose  reigv 
gave  a  lustre  to  the  ESast  Chandragupta's  kii^ 
dom  extended  over  the  Persians,  i.  e.,th 
Easterns,  also  the  Peninsula  of  Gazent,  uA  \ 
north  to  the  Indus,  and  south  to  the  month 
of  the  Ganges  and  TeUngana,  the  whole  «f 
Aryavarta.  his  forces  consisted  of  600,00( 
Infantry,  30,000  cavalry,  and  900  elephaoti 
Subsequently,  towards  the  close  of  the  foutk 
century  before  our  eiu,  when  Alexander's  8» 
cessors  were  at  peace  with  each  other,  the  grot 
Seleucns  turned  his  arms  towards  the  Ets^ 
with  the  intention  of  reoovering  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces of  Alexander,  but  Chandragupta  fornrf 
an  alliance  with  Seleucns,  whose  daaghterh 
received  in  marriage.  He  also  received  tf 
his  court  of  Palibrothra,  Megasthenes,  a  u 
ambassador,  and  in  return,  Chandragopti 
sent  presents  with  an  ambassador  to  Seleooa 
to  Babylon.  The  hindu  drama  of  Mffiia 
Rakshasha  records  the  memorable  politiai 
event  of  his  usurpation  of  Paliboda 
His  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  at  SaseK 
also  on  one  at  Oojeiu.  Tod  says  he  was  oftti 
Takshak  race.  He  died  B.  C  289.  Hi 
successor  died  B  C.  261,  and  Asoka,  tfei 
great  buddhist  sovereign,  the  grandson  i 
Chandragupta,  then  succeeded.  AsobU 
murdered  his  brother,  whose  son  ooafeitrf 
him  to  buddhism,  was  crowned  B.  C  fff'  ^ 
Patalipura,  in  the  third  year  of  his  Rig& 
Asoka  engraved  on  rocks  numerous  iosoi^ 
tions  inculcating  buddhist  doetiineS)  eree^ 
it  is  said  84,000  Chaitya,  manyoffbii 
still  remain.  Asoka  reigned  37  years,  and  it* 
mediately  afterwards  B.  C.  225,  the  paitilv 
and  downfall  of  the  kingdom  took  place.  (X 
Bunsen  states  the  army  of  Asoka  atthefli> 
numbers  as  those  of  Chandragtipata— Mt 
Topes,  Cunningham,  p-fromS7  to  91.  B^ 
Egt/pt Ail  54:4t.  Tod  Bajasthan,  OalBf^ 
See  Arases,  Aratta,  Asoka,  Bhattya,  B 
Inscriptions  373,  374,  375,  378,  383, 
434,  Junagurh,  Magadha^  Megasthenes, 
lax.  Shaman,  Vindnsara. 

CHANDRAGUPTA.    A  Choubon 
of  Ajmir,  grandson  of  Manikya  Rai, 
lived  A.D.  695.  His  descendant,  Pritha 
was  the  last  hindu  prince   who 
Indraprestha  or  Delhi. 

CHANDRA  KANTHA.  Ttt. 
jalapa,  L. — Eheede,  x.  75* 

CHANDRAOTI,  Umaesfrom 
ruined  city  on  the  western  face  of  the  A 
mountains  of  Rajpootana.     See  C 

CHANDRA  PAL  A,  the  name  of  a 
mentioned  on  an  inscription  at  Oomya, 
1439.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  392. 
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CHANBBAPODA,  Tsl.  Argyreia  ape- 
doatky  Swt. 

CHANDRA  SENA,  a  ruler  at  Oojein 
ibout  A.  D.  5O9  who  followed  after  Vikram- 
iditya  about  100  years.  He  restored  the  hindu 
dngdom  to  its  entirety.     See  Kabul»  p.  438. 

CHANDRASENI  KAYASTHA,  S.  A 
laste  of  writers  io  Foona,  who  claim  to  be 
lesoended  from  a  raja  named  Cbandrasena, 
md  therefore  claim  to  be  regarded  in  some 
kgree  as  Kshatriya,  and  to  be  entitled  to 
)erf  orm  the  ceremonies  of  the  Y edas  ;  a  claim 
lot  recognized  by  the  brahmins.  There  are 
mo  divisions :  the  Patani  Prabhu,  and  tbe 
Dawani  Prabhu.  The  former  are  found  at 
Bombay  and  other  towns,  the  latter  at  Goa.  I 
X  is  this  caste  whom  the  British  call  Purvoe. 

GHANDRASECHA,  the  nameof  amoun- 
ain  in  the  N.  W«  Himalaya.     See  Kali, 

CHANDRA  YANSA,  or  Indovansa,  lunar 
rnce,  a  race  that  reigned  in  Autarveda  and.Kasi, 
mt  afterwards  in  Magadha  (Behar)  and  In- 
Irapraahtha  (Delhi).  In  this  dynasty  are  in- 
faided  the  kings  of  Kasi  (Benares),  the  line 
f  Para  and  the  Line  of  Yadu. 

Atri Mnni. 

Soma. Lunus,  the  Moon. 

Baddb Mercury,  married  Ha,  daughter 

of  the  Sun. 
Alias  or  Pururayas. 

Ayu Kings  of  Kasi,  descended  from 

him. 
Nahusha....Devanahusha,  Dionysos,  Bac- 
chus (Wd.) 

Yayati Father  of   Puru  and  Yada. 

Aocordiog  to  Tod,  the  following  are  syn- 
bronisms  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Races: 

Buddha  of  the  Lunar  Race  married  Ea, 
he  sister  of  Ikshwaku,  s.  1.    Tod. 

Harischandra,  s.  L  contemporary  of  Parasu- 

ima  of  lunar  line. 

Sagara,   cot.  of  Taljanga,  of  Parasurama. 

Ambarisha,  cot.  of  Gadhi,  founded  Kauouj. 

In    the  line  of  Pura  occurs  Hastin,  who 

Edit  Hastinapur,  and  Yichitravirya. 

Indu^  Som,  Chandra,  in  Sanscrit  mean  the 

oon  :    hence  the  lunar  race  is  termed  the 

iMUidra  yansa,  or  Lidu  vansa,  or  Somarvansa. 

E>]>. — 27iomas'  Prinsep^a  Indian  AntiquitieSi 

^Magadha,  Mysore,  Rama,  Pandu,  Surya. 

CHANDRAOTA.   An  ancient  town  at  the 

Ot  of  the  Arayalli  mountains.    It  was  an- 

Mitly  the  capital  of  the  Pramar  rajahs.     Its 

0118    are  situated  about  twelve  miles  from 

le  foot  of  the  Aboo  mountain,  on  the  banks 

[  the  Bunass,   and  in  a  fine  well  wooded 

Km  try.    When   Ahmed,  grandson  of  Jaka, 

I  led    Wajeh-ul-mulk,  resolved    to.  found 
niedabad,  he  chose  a  site  occupied  by  a 
Hnmanity  of  the  Bhil  race^  whose  predatory 
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habits  were  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  resolved  to  create  his  new  capital  by 
means  of  the  city  of  Chan(iraota,the  materials 
of  which  he  used  and  compelled  all  its  people 
to  follow  the  spoils  of  their  temples  and  dwell- 
ings to  the  uninterestiog,  unhealthy  low  flat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sabarmatty. — Tod's 
Travels,  p.  134.  See  Kalmuck. 

CHANDERAWUT,  descendants  of  Chan- 
dra,  one  of  the  most  powerful  vassal  clans  of 
Mewar.  Rampoora  (Bhanpoora)  was  their 
residence,  yielding  a  revenue  of  five  lacs 
(£110,000),  held  on  the  tenure  of  service 
from  an  original  grant  from  rana  Juggut 
Sing  to  his  nephew  Madhu  Sing.  Chandra 
obtained  an  appanage  on  the  Ghumbul. — Tods 
Rajasthan^  Vol,  I,  p.  261. 

CHANDRAYANA,  a  hindu  penance  which 
consists  in  the  sinuer  or  devotee  ^*  eat- 
ing for  a  whole  month  no  more  than  thrice 
eighty  mouthfuls  of  wild  grains,  as  he  happens 
to  meet  with  them^  keeping  his  organs  in 
subjection.''  The  reward  of  this  is  attain- 
ing the  same  abode  as  Chandra,  tbe  regent  of 
the  Moon  :  and  it  absolves  a  brahmin  from  the 
sin  of  slaughtering  a  thousand  small  animals 
which  have  bones,  or  of  boneless  animals, 
enough  to  fill  a  cart ;  and  it  is  also  the  com- 
mon penance  for  killing  a  Sudra,  a  hindu  of 
the  fourth  or  servile  class. — Coleman,  p.  92. 

CHANDRIE.    Hind.    Calonyctiou  Rox- 
burghii. 

CHANDRIKA,  a  name  of  Lakshmi.    See 
Mahadevi ;  Pali. 

CHANDRIKI-KA-JHAR.  Ophioxylon 
species. 

CHANDROWLEE.  in  long.  83^6'  E., 
and  lat  2o^  27'  N. 

CHAND  SULTAN  or  BibiChand,daughterof 
the  king  of  Ahmednuggur,wa8  married  in  1564 
to  All  Adl  Shah.  On  her  husband's  death,  she 
returned  to  Ahmeduuggur,  and  was  the  regent 
of  her  nephew,  Bahadur  Nizam  Shah.  While 
regent,  she  opposed  Akbar's  armies,  at  first 
with  success,  throughout  that  part  of  the 
Dekhan.  She  is  often  yet  mentioned  in  tradi- 
tion. In  the  dissensions  which  arose  she  was 
put  to  death  by  her  own  people,  though 
Shahab-ud-Din,  the  author  of  the  history  of 
Ahmednuggur,  states  she  destroyed  herself. 

CHANDUYA,  Singhalese,  the  moon. 

CHANEL.   Rub.    Hops. 

CHANG.  A  deity  of  the  Assamese,  re- 
placed in  1665,  by  hinduism 

CHANG.  Hind.  Hordeum  hezasti- 
chum. 

CHANG.    Hind.    Salix  alba. 

CHANG.  A  disagreeable  spirit,  or  rather 
beer,  used  in  Spiti. 

CHANGTHANI.    Wool. 

CHANG.  Chin.  Is  a  measure  of  10  Che  or 
)  UZ 


CHANaEZ  KHAN. 


CHANGBZ  KHAK. 


Cfhinese  cubits  of  about   14  inches  each,-— 
StauntorCi  Narrative^  p.  43,  73. 
CHANG.  BuRM.    A  fortified  city. 
CHANGA  DEVA.    The  equipage  of  this 
hindu  devotee   was*  a  tiger,   but   other  holy 
mea  have  adopted  the  tiger  as  a  vehicle.    A 
pious  personage  of  this  description  was  report- 
ed to  have  visited  Sri-rangapatan,   (the  city 
of  Sri   Ranga,  or   Mahadeva,   commonly  Se- 
ringapatam),   about  the  year  1797,  and,  al- 
though a  hindii,  to  have  been  hospitably  in- 
vited by  the  late  Tippoo  sultan.    He  was  at- 
tended  by    ten  disciples^  and    declined  the 
royal   civilities,  saying,  a  tree  was  sufficient 
shelter  for  him.     ChangaDeva  was  of  that 
class  which  Pandits  call   Yug^saddan  or   Tug- 
brashat,  or  YugVyasa,who,  by  extraordinarily 
pious   pains,    obtain    miraculous  longevity : 


adopted  l^  his  son  Okkodai  and  his  saeccnoi 
as  their  distinctive  title^  identical  with  Khiqt 
the  Xaganofl  of  the  Bysantine  historiiu 
Properly  a  distinotion  should  tbeiefon  k 
preserved  between  Khan,  the  ordinary  ti4 
of  Tartar  chiefs,  and  whichbas  since  spnd 
to  Persian  gentlemen  and  in  India  beeone  i 
common  affix  to  the  name  of  MahomfidaM 
of  all  classes,  and  Qaan,  as  the  peculiar  tiifa 
ot  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Mongols.  Ik 
Mongol  princes  of  the  subordinate  empim  d 
Chagatai,  Persia,  and  Kipchak,  were  eotitU 
only  to  the  former  affix,  though  the  other  ii 
sometimes  applied  to  them  in  adulation.  Ik 
conquest  of  China  was  commenced  by  Clui* 
ghez,  although  it  was  not  completed  forienr- 
al  generations.  Already,  in  1205,  hehadisii' 
ded  Tangat,  a  kingdom  occupying  the  extrai 


they   prolong  their  existence,  it  is  hyperboii-   north-west  of  China,  and  extending  bejd 


cally  said,  to  some  hundreds  of  years. 
— Goleman,  p.  426. 

CHANGA  GUDDA.  Tel.  Sanseviera 
zeylauica. 

CflANGAL.  Hind.  ?  Champac.  Hiwd.  1 
A  moderate  sized  tree  of  Akyab,  not  plentiful. 


Chinese  limits  in  the  same  direction,  held  k^ 
a  dynasty  of  Tibetan  race,  which  was  or  y 
been  vassal  to  the  Kin.  This  invasioQ  ii 
repeated  in  succeeding  years ;  and  in  1211  Ii 
attacks  extended  to  the  empire  of  the  Ci 
itself.  In  1214  he  ravaged  their  provianili 
Wood  used  for  boats.— Co/.  Cat.  Ex.  1862.    I  the  Yellow  River,  and  in  the  foUoviiig  jm 


CHANGALI  GADDI,  Tkl.  Panicum  com- 
mutatum,  Nees.    P.  ciliare,  R.  i.,  290. 

CHANGALI  KOSHTU,    Tel.    Costus, 
Sp.     C.  Arabicus,  Heyne,  129. 

CHANG-CHEN-MO.  This  place  gives  its 
name  to  a  route  of  about  16  marches  between 
Ladak  and  Eastern  Turkistan,  said  to  be  the 
easiest  from  India  to  Upper  Asia,  much 
easier  than  the  more  westerly  Kara  Koram 
route  traversed  by  Schlagintweit  and  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  heights  vary  from  19,000  to 
21,000  feet,  but  the  mountains  are  generailly 
roimded,  and  fuel  and  grass  are  abuifdant  save 
at  one  stage.  Gumah  is  equi-distant  between 
Ilchi  and  Yarkund,  and  the  Kara  Kornm  route 
meets  this  route  at  Shadula. 

CHANGEABLE  ROSE.  Hibiscns  mnta- 
bills. 

CHANGEZ  KHAN,  or  Jenghiz  Khan. 
Temuchin,  afterwards  known  as  Chinghiz, 
was  born  of  a  Mongol  tribe  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxon  in  1162.  He  conquered  and  ex- 
pelled Mahomed  the  Kharasmian,  and  defeated 
her  son  Jalaluddin,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  Aung  khan,  of  the  Keraite  Mongols, 
celebrated  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Prester  John,  was  a  contemporary  of  Chanjet 
Khan^  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  jealous 
enemies,  he  attempted  but  failed  to  destroy. 
{Elliot,  p.  498.)  As  the  result  of  Temuchin's 
successes  against  the  nations  of  Tartary,  he 
was  saluted  in  1206  by  the  diet  of  his  nation 

Chinghez  khan.     According  to  Qaatre* 


took  Chingtu  or  Peking.     In  1219  he  tuai 

his  arms  against  Western  Asia^  and  cooqud 

all  the  countries  between  the  Boloi  sad  k 

Caspian  and  southward  to  the  Indus,  vhiX 

his  generals  penetrated  to  Russia^  Answ^ 

and  Oeoigiaybut  alieutenant,  whom  hibi 

left  behind  him  in  the  East,  oontiiiosl  H 

prosecute  the  subjection  of  Northern  CUft 

Chinghez  himself,  on  his  return  from  bii  f» 

tern  conquests,  renewed  his  attack  on  Tn|i^ 

and  died  in  that  enterprise  18th  Augost  IfS- 

Okkodai,  his  son  and  successor  foUoved  op  tb 

subjugation  of  China,  extingoishedtheCiW 

ly  in  1234,  and  consolidated  with  lus  Baf» 

all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Greet  Eis| 

After  establishing  his  power  over  that  pstdi 

China,  Okkodai  raised  a  vast  army  andiat^j 

in  motion  towards  the  west.    One 

was  directed  against  Armenia^  QwrffM^ 

Asia  Minor,  whilst  another  great  hotti 

Batu,  the  nephew  of    the    great   Kbai^ 

quered  the  countries  north  of  Caocaso^ 

ran  Russia,  making  it    ttibntaiy,  and 

continued  to  carry  fire   and    alaoghfier 

ward.    One  great  detachment^  onderi 

tenant   of    Batu    entered    Poland, 

Cracow,  found  Breslaw  in  ashes  and 

by  its  people,  and  defeated  with  gieat 

ter  at  Wahlstadt   near  Lignits  (Apiil  1 

1241)  the    troops  of    Poland,   Monvii, 

Silesia,  who  had  gathered  under  Duke 

of  the  latter  province  to  make   head 

this    astounding    flood    of   heathes. 


as  _ 

mere,  Chinghez  did  not  use  the  higher  ap- 1  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his  aimj, 
pellation  of   Kaan  (or  Qaan),  which   was  |  ravaging  Hungary.    The  Uqg  had  bc«i 
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alack  in  his  preparations,  and  when  even- 
tually, he  made  a  stand  against  the  enemy,  his 
army  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  he 
escaped  with  difficulty.  Pesth  was  now 
taken  and  burnt,  and  all  its  people  put  to  the 
sword.  The  rumours  of  the  Tartars  and 
their  frightful  devastations  had  scattered  fear 
through  £ur()pe,  which  the  defeat  at  Lignitz 
raised  to  n  climax.  Indeed,  weak  and  dis- 
united Christendom  seemed  to  lie  at  the  foot 
©f  the  barbarians.  The  Pope,  to  be  sure,  pro- 
claimed a  crusade,  and  ^rote  circular  letters, 
but  the  enmity  between  him  and  the  Emperor 
Prederic  II,  was  allowed  to  prevent  any  co- 
operation, and  neither  of  them  responded  by 
any  thing  better  than  words  to  the  earnest 
calls  for  help  which  came  from  the  king  of 
Hungary.  No  human  aid  merited  thanks 
-when  Europe  was  relieved  by  hearing  that 
the  Tartar  host  had  suddenly  retreated  east- 
-ward.  The  great  Khan»  Okkodai,  was  dead 
in  the  depths  of  Asia,  and  a  courier 
had  come  to  recall  the  army  from  Europe. 
In  1255  anew  wave  of  conquest  rolled  west- 
-ward  from  Mongolia,  this  time  directed  against 
tlie  Ismaelians  or  "  Assassins'*  on  the  south 
of  the  Caspian,  and  then  successively  against 
the  Khalifs  of  Baghdad  and  Syria.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  expedition  under  Hulagu  may 
'be  considered  to  mark  the  climax  of  the  Mon- 
gol power.  Mangu  Khan,  the  emperor  then 
i*eigning,  and  who  died  on  a  campaign  in 
China  in  1259,  was  the  last  who  exercised  a 
sovereignty  so  nearly  universal.  His  successor, 
Xublai,  extended  indeed  largely  the  frontiers 
of  the  Mongol  power  in  China,  which  he 
brought  entirely  under  the  yoke,  besides  gain- 
ing conquests  rather  nominal  than  real  on  its 
southern  and  south-eastern  borders,  but  he 
ruled  efiectively  only  in  the  eastern  regions  of 
the  great  empire,  which  had  now  broken  up 
into  four, — (1)  The  immediate  Empire  of  the 
Great  Khan,  seated  eventually  at  Keanbalik  or 
Peking,  embraced  China,  Corea,  Mongolia, 
Manchuria,  and  Tibet,  and  claims  at  least  over 
Tunking  and  countries  on  the  Ava  frontier  ; 
(2)  the  Chagatai  Khanate,  or  MlddleEmpire  of 
the  Tartars,  with  its  capital  at  Almailk  includ- 
ed the  modern  Dsungaria,  part  of  Chinese- 
Turkestan,  Transoxiana,  and  Afghanistan  ;  (3) 
the  Empire  of  Kipchak,  or  the  Northern  Tar- 
tars, founded  on  the  conquests  of  Batu,  and 
yurith  its  chief  seat  at  Sarai  on  the  Wolga, 
covered  a  large  part  of  Russia,  the  country 
north  of  Caucasus,  Khwarizm,  and  a  part  of 
the  modern  Siberia ;  (4)  Persia,  with  its  capi- 
tal  eventually  at  Tabriz,  embraced  Georgia, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
all  Persia,  Arabian  Irak,  and  Khorasan. 

The  conquests  of  Changez  Khan,  and  of  his 
successor  Okkedai  Khan,  in  the  first  half  of 
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the  century,  brought  into  China  a  vast  in- 
flux of  Onigoor  and  Toongani  immigrants.  Ata- 
beg,  also  Atabak,  in  ancient  Persia,  was  an 
officer  or  prince,  ruler  of  a  province.  Lu- 
ristan  seems  to  have  been  the  latest  territory 
so  ruled,  until  Changhez  Khan^  with  his 
destructive  hordes  of  Tartar  and  Moghul, 
overwhelmed  the  land,  spreading  fire,  slaugh- 
ter, and  pillage  in  every  quarter.  All  Khan, 
or  Hoolakoo  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Changhez 
Khan,  completed  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and 
afterwards  subdued  and  took  Bagdad,  put- 
ting to  death  the  last  of  the  once  powerful 
Khalifa,  He  also  employed  his  force  in 
extirpating  that  singular  and  dangerous  set 
of  desperadoes,  the  Assassins,  well-known  iu 
the  annals  of  the  Crusades.— rtt/^'f  Cathay 
I,  cxviii.     See  Luristan. 

CHANGHAT.  See  Jews. 

CHANG-KIA-KEW.  This  pass,  from  the 
great  wall  of  China,  is  in  the  province  of 
Pe-che-lee,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  that  of  Kou-pe-keou,  by  which 
the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  crossed 
the  wall  in  1793,  and  Sir  George  Staunton 
later. — StaunUm^a  Narrative^  p.  22. 

CHANGLA.  Tel.  Aucklandia  costus. 
Falconer; 

CH  ANGLO,  a  Tibetan  race,  a  branch  of 
the  Lhopa  of  Bootan.  The  Changlo  dialect  has 
a  considerable  amount  of  glossarial  peculiarity 
with  Tibetan,  but  in  other  respects  it 
is  entirely  Tibetan,  softened  and  slightly 
changed  in  phonology.  The  Changlo  dialect  is 
spoken  along  that  portion  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  tlie  valley  which  extends  from  the  Binji 
Doar  to  the  confines  of  the  Kuriapera  Doar,  or 
from  about  90''  to  the  92"  of  East  Long. 
Neither  its  northera  limit  nor  the  numbers 
speaking  it  have  been  ascertained.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  tract  occupy  the  lesser  ele- 
vation of  the  southern  Himalaya  range,  and 
are  generally  speaking  agricultural.  Their 
physical  appearance  exhibits  a  few  shades  of 
distinction  noticeable  between  them  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Sub-Himalaya.  They  are  smal- 
ler, less  muscular  and  the  hue  of  their  skin 
possesses  a  deep  isabelline  tint.  From  the 
latter  circumstance,  probably,  they  derive 
their  appellation,  the  term  Changlo  meaning 
black. — Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
No8,  IV.  and  F.,  April  and  May  1853,  p, 
192.  See  India,  p.  338. 

CHANGMA.  Hind.  Populus  balsami- 
fera,  P.  nigra,  ;  also  Saliz  alba. 

CHANG-MAl,  a  mode  of  spelling  Zimmay 
of  the  Laos.  It  is  also  spelled  Xieng-ma.  It  is 
on  the  Menam  river,  between  19^  and  22^  N. 
L.  See  Laos. 

CHANGO,  a  tribe  of  Hungrung  Tartars 
f  occupyijig  378  square  miles.   See  Kuuawer. 
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CHANG  PA,  a  semi-nomad  tribe  near  the 
Fangong  Tsi  pass.  They  dwell  in  their  grazing 
grounds  under  huts  fgalkol)  made  of  the  yak's 
hair.     The  people   there  call  themselves  Bot. 

CHANG-THANG.  Tib.  On  the  northern 
plains  to  the  north  of  Ladak,  supposed  to  be 
the  Chatae  Sjythae  of  Ptolemy. — A.  Cann. 
See  Ladak.  ^hawl^goat. 

GU  ANI.  Tel.  Adeuanthera  aculeata. 
Roxb, 

CHANJAN  AVALE.  Hind.  Asparagus 
Piinjabensis. 

CHANK..    Hind,     A    harvest   ceremony 
in  several  parts  of  northern  India,  diH'ering 
in  each  province.     After  the  heap  of  grain  on 
the  threshing  ground  has   been  raised  a  foot 
high,  a  man,  in  silence,  standing  with  his  face 
to  the  north,  a  winnowing  basket  in  his  right 
hand,  his  left  hand  being   full  of  grain,  com- 
mencing from   the   south,   goes  round  from 
east  to  Invest,  and  again  to  the  south,  pressing 
his   basket  against  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
This  is  repeated,  changing  hands,  and  when 
complete,  he  joins   his  hands,  bows   to    the 
lieap  «aud  supplicates  in  a  few  words,  eitlier 
Parmeshnr  or  Anna  Deota,  as, 
•*  Ann  Deota  ji, 
Sahes  goona  hajiye.'* — Elliot. 

CHANK,  also  Chanka,  Hind,  a  stamp  fixed 
on  a  stack  or  heap  of  grain.  It  is  also  called 
chapa,  from  chapna  to  print.  It  is  the  system 
of  making  an  article  over  to  the  snpreme 
being,  common  in  Africa  and  the  Archipelago, 
under  the  term  "  Taboo'*  and  it  is  similar  to 
the  "  Ch'hutoor"  of  the  hindu.  The  cliank, 
an  engraved  piece  of  wood,  is  impressed  on  a 
cake  of  earth.  It  htis,  as  a  usual  motto,  Akibat 
ba  khair  bad,  "  may  the  end  be  prosperous," 
orEman  kisalamati,  "safety  on  your  honour," 
implying  confidence  on  the  honour  of  the 
persons  intrusted. — Elliot, 

CHANK.  See  Chank  shells. 
CHANKEE.  Malay.  Cloves.  Caryophyllus 
aromaticus. 

CHANK  SHELLS. 


Sukk, 

DUK. 

Shenkn, 

Sans. 

Konk, 

Eno. 

Sankba, 

Tam. 

Ghonch, 

tf 

Saiigu, 

•  > 

Senkbam, 

Sans. 

Senkham, 

Tel. 

These  shells  are  species  of  the  genus  Tur- 
binella.  Common  Chank  shells  are  fished  up 


them  are  also  buried  with  the  bodies  of  opu- 
lent and  distinguished  persons.  Those  which, 
from  being  taken  with  the  mollusc,  are  called 
green  chanks,  are  most  in  demand.  The  white 
cimnk,  which  is  the  dead  shell  thrown  upon 
the  beach  by  strong  tides,  having  lost  its  Klosi 
and  consistency,  is  not  worth  the  freight  up 
to  Calcutta.  The  value  of  the  gi^n  cbsuk 
depends  upon  its  size.  A  chank  opening  to 
the  right,  called  in  Calcutta  the  right-banded 
chank,  is  so  highly  prized,  as  sometimes  tu  sell 
for  400  or  500  or  even  1,000  Rupees.  The 
Jungum  religious  mendicants  and  those  of 
the  Veeranroosty  caste,  blow  them  as  bonis. 
The  commercial  returns  show  an  exports 
tinn  from  Madras  of  ten  to  twenty-four  lacs 
of  these  shells  in  one  year. 


1852—1853 
1853—1854 

1854—1855 

1855—1856 


No. 


'I* 


fotal 


15,15,495 
24,60,727 
10,84,575 

{Not  given,  sup- 
posed 7,50,000 


59,10,777 


Value. 

Ha.    54,780 
104,481 
56.165 

26,111 


a 


1 


lis.  2,41,597 


They  are  classed  as  Patty  and  Pajel,  or 
short  and  pointed  headed,  and  Wallamporj.ot 
right-hand  chanks.  Bertolacci  mentions,  as  t 
peculiarity  observed  by  the  Ceylon  fishermefc 
that  all  shells  found  to  the  northward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  a  point  about  midway  fruD 
Manaar  to  the  opposite  coast  at  India  are  of 
the  kind  called ''  patty,"  and  are  distinguisbfti 
by  a  short  ilut  head,  and  all  those  found  t>* 
the  southward  of  that  line  are  of  the  kind 
cnlled  *^  pnjel,"  and  are  known  from  having i 
longer  and  more  pointed  head  than  the  former. 
Nor  is  there  even  an  instance  of  deviation fnu 
this  singular  law  of  nature.  The  "  Wallam- 
pory  or  *  right-hand  chanks'  are  found  of  bot^ 
kinds.''  Chanks  are  nlluded  to  in  OosnNi 
Indicopleustes,  and  by  Aba  Zaidin  <'Yojag* 
Arabes,''  showing  that  so  early  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury this  shell  was  fished  for.  The  fisheiy  db* 
til  a  few  years  ago  ooutinued  a  GovenmeBt 
royalty.  They  are  made  into  rings,  \ifiA 
armlets,  bracelets,  and  the  Sankasan  ^ 
Dacca  are  famed  for  their  skill  in  workiag 
with  the  chank  or  sank.     The   pictures  aii 


by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  on  the  coast  i  figures  of  the  hindu  god  Vishnu,  always  ifr 
opposite  Jaffnapatam  in  Ceylon,  in  about  two  I  present  him  with  a  chauk  shell  in  oneltfDi 
fathoms  water,  and  at  Travancore,  Tuticoreen,' and  a  discua   or    cliakra    in  the  other.    Ii 

ancient  times,  each  Indian  warrior  used  th« 
chank  as  a  trumpet — Rohde  MS.  Aiiui» 
MatMtd.  p,  143.  Tmntn€9  SkeU^tee  oftheSoL 
Hist.  ofCeylonyp.  372.  See  SankasuwLVisluii. 

CHANNA.  Hind.  The  pulse  CScer  arieti- 
nnm,  called  Bengal  gram,  gram,  and  chick  pet- 
There  are  varieties  of  it,  or  other  pulses reoeiw 
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and  other  places.  Large  fossil  beds  of  chanks 
have  also  been  found.  They  form  a  consider- 
able article  of  trade  in  India,  as  they  are 
in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  country. 
They  are  sawn  into  narrow  rings  or  bracelets, 
and  are  worn  as  ornaments,  for  the  arms,  legs, 
fingers,  &c.  by  the  hindoo  women ;  many  of 
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similar  names.  Chenna  siya  is  black  gram, 
and  Ckenna  Kabali,  Kabul,  or  white  gram.  Its 
principal  use  is  to  feed  horses  and  cattle,  but 
the  people  of  N.  India  often  eat  it  An  acid 
forms  on  the  leaf  of  the  channa,  a  mixture 
of  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  which  is  used  in 
chemical  processes  and  in  tlie  preparation  of 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  ClotLs  spread  on 
the  plant  become  moistened  by  the  dew,  and 
absorb  the  acid. — Elliot, 

CHANNAN,  also  Chanuni.  on  the  Cheuab, 
^c.  Populus  alba,  the  white  poplar. 

CHANNEB.  TamJ  A  tree  of  Travancore  ; 
ivood  of  a  brown  colour,  used  for  oil-mills, 
Ac  ~CoL  Frith. 

CHANNI.     Hint).     Daphne  oleoides. 
CHANNY    MARAM.    Tam.1      A  tree  of 
Travancore :   wood  of  a   brown   colour,   used 
for  building  common  housed. — Col.  Frith. 

CHANNY  VENGAH.  Tam.?  Travancore  ; 
wood  of  light  yellow  colour,  one  to  six  feet 
iTi  circumference,  used  iu  house  building. — 
Colonel  Fiith. 

CHANOLA-TURAI.  Hind.  Luffa,  Species, 
CHANOO.     Bemg.  Apium   involucratum, 
Jioxb. 

CHANUN.     Hind.     Populus  ciliata. 
CHANUJNI.     HiKD.     Populus  alba  3    the 
Ban. 

CHANOS  ARGENTEtrS.  ^Zoc/*.  The  milk 
fish. 

CHAN-PA,  the  Tibetan  name  of  Great 
Tibet.  It  meanH  snow -land.  See  Lhassa. 

CHANSCHENa.  Malkal.  Bauhinia  to- 
jBoentosa. 

CHANTABURI,  one  of  the  ports  of  Siam, 
probably  the  second  in  commercial  importance. 
It  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which,  though 
)iot  ioug  in  its  coarse,  fertilizes  a  considerable 
district  by  its  inundations  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  rocks  nt  the  entrance  of  Chan- 
ts buri  present  all  the  appearance  of  a  colos- 
msd  lion  couchant. — Bowring^s  Siam,  VoL 
T,  p.  2d. 

CHANTABURI,  which  means  the  nutmeg 
eouiitry,  is  a  range  of  mountains  east  of  Siam 
-whose  defiles  are  held  by  the  Xong  or  Ching, 
iBvho  are  said  to  be  an  offshoot  from  the  Karen. 
The  wax  sold  by  the  Xong  is  the  produce 
of  wild  bees  of  gigantic  size,  which  build  their 
oells  on  the  top  branches  of  trees  at  the  height 
oi  1  oO  feet 

OHAN-YO  OR  CHAN-YU.  Chin.  Dios- 
oorea  batatas. 

CHANZ,  a  pass  leading  from  Kashmir  to 
^ibet.     It  is  also  called  Sang-i-Safed, 

CHAODA-RATNI,  in  hindu  mythology, 
fourteen  precious  articles, called  gems,  obtain. 
od  by  choming  the  ocean.  The  second  in- 
oamation  of  Vishnu  was  in  the  form  of  a 
tortoise,  hence  known  as  the  Knrma  avatar. 

U7  i 


The  principal  incident  la  it  was  the  churning 
of  the  ocean,  with  the.  huge  mountain  Maudara, 
as  a  Churn-rod,  using  the  great  serpent  Sesha 
as  a  churning  rope,  while  Vishnu,  in  the  form 
of  a  tortoise,  sustained  tbe  vast  load.  The 
produce  was  the  fourteen  precious  articles  (or 
gems),  the  chaoda-ratni,  or  more  classically 
the  chatur  desa  ratua,  one  of  which  ^vas  medi- 
cine, another  poison.     See  Vishnu. 

CHAOLMOOGRA,  also  Petarcura,  Bind. 
Chaulmoogra  udorata. 

CHaO-ME-DO,  also  Chao-mo-to,  a  place 
lying  between  the  great  wall  of  China  on  the 
Kalgam  and  Selinginsky,  in  the  country  south 
of  the  Amoor.  It  is  signalized  as  the  place 
where  the  rebel  Koenr-tau  (Kal-dan)  was 
finally  defeated,  A.  D.  169G.  Kaldan  was 
uncle  to  the  reigning  prince,  Tse-vanfc-Rah- 
dau,  and  had  stirred  up  tbe  Eleuth  Tartars 
to  rebel.     See  Kalkas. 

CHAON,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  dogs. 
See  Cani.s. 

OHAONRI.  H1ND.A  police  station.-— j&Wt'o^, 

CHAOlil.  Thisismadeof  ivory,  bone,  or 
shell,  and  is  the  most  ancient  ornament  of  the 
Indo-Scythic  dames.  It  appears  in  old  sculp- 
tures and  paintings.  In  a  very  old  Gothic 
church  at  Moissac  in  Languedoc,  tlie  porch, 
attributed  to  the  age  of  Dagobert,  is  the  only 
part  left.  Sculptures  on  it  represent  the  conver- 
sion of  Clovis.  Soone  sculptui-ed  figures  below, 
are  of  a  distinct  age,  of  an  xisiatic  character, 
showing  the  scarf,  the  Champakulli  or  neck- 
lace, repesenting  the  buds  of  the  jessamine 
(champa)  and  chaori. — iWd  liaja$tlkan^  VoL 
Ily  p.  284.     See  Chowri. 

CHAOU  SEEN.  The  native  name  of  Corea. 
See  Corea. 

CHAP.  Hind.  An  impression  from  a  stamp 
or  seal,  from  the  verb  Chapna,  to  stamp  or 
seal.  Tiie  Chinese  ''chop'*  is  a  stamped  permit^ 
hence  also  the  Hindi  term  Chapa-khana,  a 
printing  press. 

CHAH.  HiKD.  The  refuse  of 'the  Jhur- 
buree,  after  the  Pala  is  beaten  from  it. — 
Elliot. 

CH APAB ARRY,  in  long.  89o  1 '  E.,  and  lat. 
26^  50'  N. 

CHAPADA,  or  Chopada.  Sumataan.  Fruit 
of  Artocarpus   integrifolia. 

CHAPANGCJ.       Maleai.       Cflesalpinia 


sappan. 

CHAPAN  I-K ARD. 


PusHT.    A  woollen 


jacket. 

CHAPAR.  Hind.  A  thatch  of  straw;  also 
roofing  slate. — Elliot. 

CHAPATI.  Hind.  An  unleavened  cake 
baked  on  a  girdle,  eaten  by  the  people  of 
Hindustan. 

CHAPEAUX.     Fe.     Hats. 

CHAPEE;  a  river  near  Bholtah  in  Kotah. 
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CHAPTALIA  G0S8TPINA. 

CHAPEL  ISLAND,  called  by  the  Chinese 
TuDg-tdng-Beu,  is  in  lat.  24  "^  10'  N.,  long. 
118^  13^'  £,  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
China. — Horsburgh, 

CHAPKA-LAC.  Hind.  Sealing  wax, 
properly  sealing-lac^  as,  in  India,  wax  is  never 
80  used. 

CHAPLASHA.  Hind.  Artocarpus  cha- 
plasha. 

CHAPOO,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  China ; 
capture  of,  18th  May  1842. 
CHAPAR,a  thatcb.Chapar  band,a  thatcher. 

CHAPPAK,  in  Kaugra,  a  kind  of  well, 
yielding  iron  sand. 

OHAPPAll,  ill  Beluchistan.  The  valley 
of  Chappar  lies  westward  of  Ziaret,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  vicinity  of  Kelat  to  tbat  of 
Mungochar.  It  is  therefore  of  considerable 
size  )  it  contains  the  village  of  Chappar  and 
other  small  hamlets.  See  Beluchistan. 
Kelat,  p.  488,  492. 

CHAPPATI-KI:BHAJL  Duk,  Marsilea 
quadrifolia. 

CHAPPEES,  a  river  near  Benaee  in 
Kotah. 

CHAPPA-LAEH,  Hind.  See  Chap-ka-lac 

CHAPRASL  Hind.  A  messenger  ;  from 
Chapras,  Hiud,  brass,  because  all  messen- 
gers wear  a  belt  across  their  shoulders^  with 
a  brass  badge. 

CHAPRE,  Hind.  Cow-dung  cakes  ;  they 
are  also  known  by  the  names  of  Gobur, 
Oopla,  Gosa^  T)o}%  Thepree  and  Chot. 

CHAPRUNG,  in    long.    79**  33'  E.,  and 
lat.  31  ^  27  N.  It  is  described  as  a  large  popu- 
lous place.    When  any  man  of  property  dies, 
they  bruise  the  body  to  pieces,  bones  and  all, 
and  form  it  into  balls,  which  they  give  to  a 
large    species    of    kite,  who  devour  them. 
These  birds  are  sacred,  kept  by  the  Lamas, 
and  fed  by  them,  or  by  people  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  who  alone  approach  them  :  others 
dare  not  go  near  them,   perhaps  from  super- 
stitious motives,  for  they   are  held  in  great 
fear.    This  is  a  ceremony  which  is  very  pro- 
ductive   to  the   priesthood ;   an  expenditure 
of  very  large  sums  (many  thousand  rupees, 
said  our  informants),  being  made  on  the  decease 
of  any  great  man,  and  the  Lamas  receiving 
presents   of  very  fine    and  expensive    caps. 
Poorer  people  are  sometimes  buried,  and  at 
others  thrown  into  the  river. — Fraaer^i  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  p.  338. 

CHAPTALIA  GOSSYPINA. 

Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 

The  plant. 

Shepherd's  tinder,  Enq.  |  Sookta  Pakjab. 

The  tinder. 
Knff,  Panj.  I  Kuffee,  Panjab. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Bampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of 
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7000  to  9000  feet  The  tomentun  or  downy 
filament  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
employed  by  the  hill  people  as  tinder. 
Gleghom  Punjab  Report^  p.  67.  Btng,  i.  5. 
Soc>  Proceedings, 

CHAPTI-LAC.  DoK.  Guz.  and  Em. 
Shell-lac. 

CHAPARA  SHUSHT^HEB.  Sans.  Fran 
chapara,  to  press,  aud  shash-hee,  the  name  of 
a  goddess. 

CHAR,  also  Char-Charoli :  Mab. 
Buchanania  latifolia. 

CHAR,  Hind.  Valeriana  Wallicbiaoa  ;Yi- 
leriana  Hardwickii  ;  Querciis  semecarpifolii. 
CHAR  A.  Hind.  Fodder.forage,  green  gnm, 
wheat  or  other  crop,  cut  for  forage  or  fodder, 
also  a  truss,  a  sheaf,  grass,  food  for  aninuli. 
CHARADRIUS  HIATICUL  A.  Ringed  pkh 
ver  of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan,   Greeulaod. 
CHARADRIUS     CANTIANUS.   Ken- 
tish  Plover  of  Europe  aud  Aaia,  not  unoonuBOi 
in  India. 

CHARADRIUS  PHILIPPINUS.  Ch.  mi. 
nor;  *  Little  Ringed  Plover'  of  Europe,  Aaa, 
North  America  :  rare  in  Britain  ;  exceedingly 
common  in  India. 

CHARADRIUS  PYRR0TH0RAX,aTei7 
common  Indian  species,  known  in  Europe  u 
a  straggler. 

CHARA  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Bacha&uia 
latifolia,  R.  ii.  385.  Fruit  called  Cbara  paipo, 
Charu  mamidi. 

CHARAI.  Hind,  of  Eaghan,  Jonipem 
ezcelsa,  J.  arborea.  Pencil  cedar. 

CHAR  AIMAK.     Aimak  is  a  Mongo^ 

Mantchu  and  Turki  word,  meaning  a  tribe. 

Of  these,  there  are  in  Kabul  and  Persia  to 

tribes,  the  Char  Aimak.     They  dwell  to  tfai 

north  of  Herat  and  Kabul  in  the  range  of 

the  undulating  country  which  in  some  pkoei 

assumes   a  mountainous,  in   others  a  hilly 

character,  and  in  some  parts  is  well  watered, 

in  others  bleak  and  rough,  forming  a  vttei' 

shed   of    two    natural  divisions,   from  thi 

western  of  which  flows  the  Mui^bab,  tkt 

Tajend   and  the  Farrah-rud,  and  from  tki 

eastern,    the    Helmund,    the     sonth-eastat 

I  feeders  of  the    Ozus   and  the  north-westen 

feeders  of  the  Kabul  river.    It  is  said  tli^ 

Timur,  exasperated  at  the  depredations  eoa- 

mitted  by  the  people  inhabiting  Mazandem. 

south  of  the  Caspian,  transported  the  ny^ 

of  them  into  the  mountains  situated  betvKi 

India  and  Persia.    The  descendants  of  tk^ 

people  form  the  four  tribes  or  Aimak.   IVf 

are  also  called  Firoz  Kohi,   after  the  a^r 

of  that  name  (situated  about  sixty-three  mil* 

from  Teheran),  where  they  were  defeated  sd 

taken  captives    by   Timur.    Aooording  t9 

Latham,  the  Aimak  are  of  the  Sunni  sect  <tf 

mahomedans,  and  are  in  number  four,  vi(, 
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tlM  Timuni,  the  Hajsara,  the  Zurii  and  the 
Timnri.  The  Timari  and  the  Hazara  Jie  be- 
jFend  the  boundaries  of  Kabul,  and  are  subject 
to  Persia.  Vambery  says  that  the  four  tribes 
lire  the  Timari,  Teimeni,  Feroz  Kohi  and 
Jamshidi,  and  that  the  whole  are  of  Iranian 
origin  and  speak  Persian.  The  Timuri 
dwell  about  Gorian  and  ICah'sau,  the  Teime- 
ni  from  Karrukh  ta  Sabzwar  ;  the  Feroz  Kohi 
near  Kale  No,  and  the  Jamshidi  on  the  shores 
of  the  Murghab.  In  their  reverence  for  fire, 
and  iheir  respect  to  the  East,  to  which  their 
tent  doors  look,  they  retain  many  of  the  fire 
worshtppiog  views.  The  Aimak  tents  are 
Turk,  ihose  of  the  Timuri  are  Afghan. 
They  live  in  well  fortified  castleii,  but  in 
tents  rather  than  houses,  prefer  a  despotic 
government,  eat  horse  flesh,  and  mix  the 
flour  of  a  nut  called  Khundzik  (chesnuti) 
with  that  of  their  wheat.  The  Aimak 
seliled  in  the  loth  century  and  their 
immber  is  estimated  at  400,000. — Latham's 
Dticripiive  Eiknology,  Ferrier  Uisi.  of  Af- 
ghofiy  p.  3.  Vambery,  SketcJies  of  CtiUral  Asia, 
See  Mongols. 

CHARAITA.  DuK.  Agathotes  chirayta,  G. 
Z>«».  Tiiis  valuable  bitter  is  largely  employ- 
ed in  medicine,  being  a  perfect  substitute  for 
the  geatian  of  Europe.  Several  plants  are, 
however,  used  under  this  general  name.  The 
Andrographis  (Justicia)  paniculata  is  one  of 
the  best  of  these^  and  the  Ophelia  elegans 
is  another.  See  Agathotes  ;  Andrographis  ; 
Ophelia  ;  Chiretta. 

CHARAKANDA.  T£L.    Colocasia  nym- 
pboefolia,  Royle. 

CHARKU,  HwD.     A  wheel. 

CHARAEH  PUJAH,  religious  rites 
amongst  hindus.  When  the  sun  enters  Aries, 
hooks  from  a  lever  are  passed  through  the  skin 
over  the  shoulder  blade,  and  the  lever  is  made 
to  rise  high  ia  the  air  and  revolve  with  the 
liooked  person.  Wood  and  iron  and  snakes  are 
psuBsed  through  the  tongues,  the  cheeks,  and  the 
skin  of  devotees  and  of  young  children.  The 
•devotees  are  called  Gajan,  and  it  is  in  honour 
of  Siva  that  they  inflict  tortures  on  them- 
selves. The  British  Government  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  prohibited  its 
practise  in  British  India.     See  Siva. 

CHARAN,  a  sacred  race  in  the  west  of 
India,  whose  character  and  pursuits  almost 
reaemble  those  of  the  Bhat  or  Bards,  and  the 
origin  of  both  is  involved  in  fable.  In  hiodu 
mythology,  the  Baut  or  Bhat,  the  hindu  bards, 
^rere  produced  to  amuse  Parvati,  from  the 
drops  of  sweat  on  Siva's  brow,  but  they  sang 
±be  praises  of  Siva  only,  which  so  offended 
Parvatiy  that  she  turned  them  out  of  heaven, 
ikDd  condemned  them  to  lead  a  wandering 
life  apon  earthi  to  sing  there  the  martial  deeds 
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of  heroes  and  the  praises  of  the  gods.  Ac« 
cording  to  another  mythology,  Mahadeva 
created  a  bard  to  attend  to  his  lion  and  his 
bull,  but  the  bull  was  daily  killed  by  the 
lion,  on  which  Mahadeva,  tired  with  daily 
creating  a  bull,  formed  the  Charan»  to  be 
their  attendant.  The  Charan  was  equally 
devout  with  the  Bard,  but  of  bolder  spirit, 
and  from  that  date  the  bull  was  never  dis- 
troyed  by  the  lioa  The  Oharans  of  the 
Maroo  or  desert,  in  the  sandy  tract  of  the 
Indus,  are  mendicants  who  attend  at  marriages 
and  festivals,  and  threaten  to  injure  them- 
selves if  not  relieved.  The  Charan  is  gene- 
rally revered,  and  follows  the  profession  of  a 
bard,  herald,  and  genealogist,  and  as  such 
is  often  taken  as  personal  security,  the  breach 
of  which  is  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
charan  or  of  some  member  of  his  family.  In 
Central  ludia,  owing  to  the  pressure  for  means, 
they  have  become  grain  carriers.  A  colony 
of  Charans  from  the  frontiers  of  Cutch  Bhooj, 
was  founded  at  Murlah,  near  Chittore,  by 
rana  Hamir,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Mewar  ;  he  had  a  leprous  spot  on  his  hand,  to 
remove  which  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Hinglaz,  upon  the  coast  of  Makran, 
the  division  Oritn  of  Arrian*s  geography.  The 
Marlah  Charans  are  of  the  tribe  Cucholeah, 
and  are  grain  carriers.  The  sanctity  of  their 
office  made  their  persons  sacred,  and  the 
immunity  extended  likewise  to  their  goods, 
and  saved  them  from  all  imposts ;  so  that 
in  process  of  time  they  became  the  free- 
traders of  Rajpootana.  This  community 
collectively  advanced  to  receive  Colonel  Tod 
at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The  pro- 
cession  was  headed  by  the  village  band, 
and  all  the  fair  Charani,  who,  as  they 
approached,  gracefully  waved  their  scarfs 
over  him.  It  was  a  novel  aud  interesting 
scene  :  the  manly  persons  of  the  Oharans,  clad 
in  the  flowing  white  robe,  with  the  high 
loose  folded  turban  inclined  on  one  side,  from 
which  the  mala,or  chaplet,  was  gracefully  sus- 
pended ;  the  naiques  or  leaders,  with  their  mas- 
sive necklaces  of  gold,  with  the  image  of  the 
pitriswur  (manes)  depending  therefrom,  gave 
the  whole  an  air  of  opulence  and  dignity.  The 
women  were  uniformly  attired  in  a  skirt  of 
dark  brown  camlet,  having  a  boddice  of  light- 
coloured  stuff,  with  gold  ornaments  worked 
into  their  fine  black  hair;and  all  had  the  favour* 
ite  Choori,  or  rings  of  hati-dant  (elephant's 
tooth),  covering  the  arm,  from  the  wrist  to 
the  elbow,  and  even  above  it  The  founders 
of  this  little  colony  accompanied  rana  Hamir 
from  Gnserat  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
and  although  five  centuries  have  elapsed,  they 
had  not  parted  with  one  iota  of  their  nation- 
ality or  their  privileges  since  that  period : 
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rieiHier  in  person,  manners,  or  dress,  had 
tkey  any  thing  analogous  to  those  amidst  whom 
they  dwell.  Indeed,  their,  air  is  altogether 
foreign  to  Imdia,  and  alihough  they  have  at- 
tained  a  high  place  amongat  the  tribes  of 
Indiai  their  affinity  to  the  ancient  Peisiau  is 
striking,  the  loose  robe,  high  turban,  and 
flowing  beard,  being  more  akin  to  the  figures 
on  the  temples  of  the  Gitebrcs  than  to  any  tiling 
appertaining  to  the Ohar-burrun  or  four  classes 
of  the  Hindus, — Rajastkan,  VoL  ii.  p.  622. 
See  Biird,  Hhat,  Kutch,  India,  p.  334,  Rajput. 

CH  ARAN  DASI,  a  sect  of  Yaishnava  hin- 
dus  who  worship  Krishna  and  Radha.  It  was 
founded  by  Che  ran  Dasi  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  second  Alimgir*  and  was  a  -merchant 
of  the  Dhusar  tribe,  a  resident  of  Delhi.  His 
followers  are  both  clerical  and  secular.  At 
Delhi,  is  the  Samadh  or  monument  of  the 
founder. —  Wilson.     See  Hindoo. 

CHARA-PUPPU.  Hind.  Buchanania 
latifolia. 

CUaRANQLI,  of  Salt  Range.  Boucerosia 
edulis. 

CHAR  AS.     See  CharraH. 

CHARATI.  Sans.  lonidium  snffmticosnm. 

CHAR  AX,  a  town  mentioned  by  Piiny,  ut 
the  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  See  Meso- 
potamia. 

CUAKAY,  also  Chu ray,  Hind.  A  knife,  any 
knife  ;  also  the  knife  of  the  Affghan,  a  long 
single-edged  dagger,  used  with  much  effect 
by  them.  Jt  is  about  the  size  of  the  old 
Roman  swoi-d,  and  speaks  volumes  for  the 
c«»urage  of  the  wielder**. — Barton's  6'ciw(itf, 
Vol.  II,  p.  267.  Pilgrimage  1,  p.  320. 

CHARAYUM.  Tam.  Arrack.  Charaya 
ksran.  Maleal,  is  a  distiller  or  vendor  of 
spirituous  liquor. 

CHARKH  PUJA.  A  hindii  religious  festi- 
val.     See  Charakh  Puja. 

CHAR  BAGH,  a  town  of  Lughman.  See 
Kabul,  p.  433. 

CHARBAI,  a  town  of  Mekran.  See  Kelat 
p.  492. 

CHARBI.  Guz.  Hind.     Tallow,  fat. 

CHARBON  DE  BOIS.  Fa.  Charcoal. 

CHARBON  DE  TERRE.  Fr.  Coal. 

CHARCHARILA.  Hind.  ParmeUa  Kamts- 
chadalis. 


Kolsa.  HiKD. 

Caiboue  de  legna.  It. 
CarboQiiim.  Lat. 

Carbo-iigni.  ,, 

Araug-bara.  Malay. 

Z<^^faaI-i-chobi.     Psks. 
Lippe-angboru.     Singh. 
CarboD  de  lena.  Sp. 
Adapu  carri.         Tam. 
Karri.  ,, 

BoRu.  Til. 

Poibogulu.  „ 


CHARCOAL. 

Zugal. 

An. 

Fahm-chobi. 

Ar.?? 

Mi-thwa. 

BURM. 

Koela. 

DUK. 

Carbon,alsoCharcoal.ENG 

Wood  charcoal. 

«  f 

Charbou, 

Fr. 

CharboD  de  bois. 

Fa. 

Rholeoatoff. 

Ger. 

BeiDe  koble. 

}} 

Ku-e-Ia. 

Guz. 

Koela. 

Hind. 
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In   the    south  aiid  south  east  of  A», 
Tvhere  coal  is  found  only  in  a  few  loohtics 
and  the  cost  of  carriage  is  great,  charcoals  an 
in    great    request,     aud     attention  to  the 
modes  of  pre(jariiig  them  is  of  much  oocn* 
qneuce.     In  the  peninsula  of  India,  the  eou* 
moil  native  mode  is  to  set  on  fire  a  heapof 
small  wood  and,  aftAr  allowing  it  to  burn  for 
some  time,  to  quench  it  either  by  water  or  bf 
heaping  earth  upon  it ;  but  charcoal  so  pre- 
pared is  of  little  value  in  reducing  iron  on; 
and  the  process  is  wasteful.     In  ▼arioas  {nu(i 
of  the  country,  there  are  slight  differeoceiio 
the  mode  of  preparation,  but  all  are  faoitf 
and  objectionable  in  an  economical  poiut  ci 
view.     It  is  therefore  of  great  imi)ortsnoeto 
India  that  more  economical  modes  uf  prepr* 
iiig   charcoal   should  oonie  into  generdoi^ 
the  destruction  of  firewood   in  the  neigfabov 
hood  of  iron  works  being  grossly  extiavaigaiit 
Indeed,    between   the  loss  in  preparing  tk 
charcoal  and  the   loss  of  heat  in  prefianBg 
the  iron,  the  consumption  of  the  fuel  is  pro- 
bably >  at  least,  ten  times  as  gneat  as  it  ongM 
to  be,  inducing  great  Joss  aud  in  msoy  ctfei 
rendering  usele.ss    extensive    beds   of  wA 
valuable  ore.     jSative  iron  sraeltas  oaly  <■* 
ploy  fuel  from  one  to  three   inches  in  di«BK- 
ter  ;  and,  to  procure  this,  they  take  saplings 
or  the  tops  and  branches  of  the   largest  hud 
wood  trees,   allowing   the  trunks  to  dea;. 
They  do    this    because  large   trees  are  BAt 
adapted  for  fuel  for  native   tfmeltiiig,  astk 
cost  of  splitting   them   adds  greatly  to  tM 
expense  ;  and,  unless  the  logs  be  split,  tiit 
inner  wood  is  not  carbonised.     Charooalf  t« 
be  good,  should  be  of  wood  burned  witlm 
little  exposure  to  the  notion  of  the  air  as  |M- 
aible  and  be  black,  brittle,  easily  pnlTerisel 
perfectly  insipid,  solid,  and  in<Hlorous.  Glir* 
coal    is  mostly  used  as  a    fuel,  aud  iu  th 
manufacture  of  gun]>owder.  For  tbeforgi,tk 
best  is  that  prepared  from  bamboos  aud  £rM 
stems  of  palmyra  leaves  (Tel.  Tati  komtki^ 
The  tamarind  yields  a  good  charc(»al  for  thi 
same  purpose,  as  do  most  hard  woods.  Bttttfci 
charcoal  of  the  Acacia  sundra  is  said  tobi 
amongst  the  best  for  this  purpose.     For  g^ 
powder  the  root  of  the  milk  hedge,  BapbM^ 
neriifolia,  and  of  the  Calotropis  giganteal 
preferred.  At  the  Madras  Government  Po«if 
Mills,    that  of    the    gram   busb,    Doliii« 
uniflorus,     and,    in    those    of  Bengal  tfi 
Bombay,  the  Cajanns  indicns  or  pigeoap* 
stalks  are  used.  Charcoal  used  for  gimpo*^ 
manufacture  is  generally    made  fimnami 
shrubs  or    herbs,   as    Yitex,    OsjaDsj,  tk* 
mudar,        Calotropis     gigantea     and   ^ 
kinsonia     aenleata,   the    Parkinsonia   M 
said  to  yield  a  very  good  cbarooal  for  gtfj 
powder,  though  the   gunpowder  consldflw 
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the  best  U  manufactured  from  the  Sesbania 
ifCgyptiaca.     The  gunpowder  charcoal  used  at 
tiie  Damoodah  Coal  Works  is  made  frc»m  an 
AcHcia;  the  Sikhs  employed  Justicia  adhatoda, 
which  is  also  in  use  all  over   India  :  at  Aden 
the    Arabs   prefer   the  Calolropis,   probably^ 
because  it  is  most  easily  procured.     The  grain 
of  all  these  plants  is  open,  whereas  in  Eng- 
land, closer-grained   and    more   woody  trees, 
especially  willows,  are  preferred.     In  India, 
gunpowder     charcoal     ia    also    made     from 
the  Adhatoda  vasica,  Alnus,  Butea  frondosa, 
Colebrookia    oppositifolia,     Coniiis    macro- 
phylla.  Daphne    oleoides,    and    Hamiltonia 
saaveolens.     In  Ceylon,  the  cashew-imt  tree 
is   considered   the   best   sort   of    wood  for 
charcoal  for  iron  smiths, and  is  felled  for  this 
purpose  only.     With  this,  as  a  substitute  for 
coals,  the  a.s8istance  of  a  sheep  skin  for  bellows, 
aud  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  a  forge,  the  native 
SDiiths  produce  any  piece   of  iron-work,  iron 
kuees  and   channel-work  for  large   vessels  ; 
and   the  brass   founder,  any   piece  of   metal, 
such   as  the  pintles   and  braces  for  ships  of 
7O0  tons  burden.     At  Daijeling  that  of  the 
cLesaiit  wood  is   used    by  blacksmiths.    In 
Nepaul,  the  best  is   made   of  the   wood  of 
the  Bahang,  or   holly  leafed  oak.     In  KuUu 
and  Kangra   the  wood  chiefly  used  for  char- 
coal  is    Kail)   Pinus  excelsa^   but  the  alder 
(kaunch)   the   Alnus  Nepalensis,  which  frin- 
ges the  tributary  streams,  is  also  employed  for 
this  purpose,  as  no  hard  woods  are  available. 
The  lighter  woods  generally  yield  lighter  and 
more    combustible   charcoals.    NevertheUss* 
the  dogwood  of  Britain,  the  wild  Cornel  tree, 
which  makes  the  strongest  of  the  British  gun* 
powders  and  is  exclusively  used  for  the  pow- 
der of  the  breech  loading  fire  arms,  is  a  dense, 
comparatively  heavy,  slow  growing  wood.    In 
^Britain*  the  alder,  the  willow,  and  dogwood, 
are  the  only  woods  used  for  charcoal  in   the 
Goveromeat  establishments,  the   two  former 
for  cannon    powder,  the  last    for  small  arms. 
l^rivate  makers  use  the  same  woods,  and  the 
last  for    the  forest    sporting    powder.    The 
tbxee  woods  grow  well  in  England,  but  they 
jkre  chiefly  obtained  from  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Sussex,  the  dogwood  selling  at  £12  to 
£15  the  ton  ;  coarser  woods  are  used  for  corn- 
Kit  on  blasting  powder.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances   connected   with  this  ingredient  of 
^ciQpowder  not  yet  understood,  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  variations  in  it  which  cause  the  differ- 
»i?ce8  in  the  powder.  Charcoal  is  little  liable  to 
decay*  When  the  building  of  Fort  William  was 
completed,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
sentury,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
Fci.«l  in  case  of  siege  ;  and  with  this  view  an 
snormous  quantity  of  charcoal  was  buried  in 
[jurge  square  beds  in  the  centre  of  the  barrack 
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squares,  these  beds  being  about  four  feet  in 
depth,  and  about  the  same  distance  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  About  eighty 
years  afterwards,  these  charcoal  deposits 
were  opened,  aud  although  it  appears  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  fuel  has  been 
saturated  with  water  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  its  value  and  its  powers 
of  combustion  seem  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
impaired."  The  best  charcoal  for  a  dentri- 
fice,is  that  of  the  betel-nut.  Charcoal  possesses 
remarkable  antiseptic  properties,  as  it  resists 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  and  destroys 
the  smell  and  colour  of  many  substances.— - 
Mr,  Faulkner,  Mr.  Eohde,  Dr,  Gkghom,  Mo- 
CtUloch'8  Diet.,  p,  266,  Mr,  Wall's  Report  in 
G,  0.  I7th  July,  No.  1040  of  1859,  Hooker's 
Him.  Jour,  Vol.  1 ,  page  9.  Mye  MaL  and 
Can.  Dr.  J,  Z.  Stewart.  Quarterly  HevieuL, 
July  1868. 

CHAR-DANGHEH,  in  Persia,  a  mode  of 
dividing  fields.  See  Dangah. 

CHAR  DliH,  the  town  of  Kabul  is  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  gneiss  that  rises  1000 
feet  above  it.  The  town  benda  roimd  it  from 
the  south-east  to  the  south-west,  where,  with 
the  dip  of  another  hill  opposite,  is  formed  the 
pass,  150  yards  broad,  that  leads  into  Char- 
Deh.  Kabul  may  be  described  as  lying  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  hills  whose  direction  is 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  country  is 
thus  divided  into  the  plain  of;  Kabul,  and  the 
Char-Deh  or  four  villages.  See  Kabul,  p.  433. 

CHARD.  Fr.    Beet. 

CHARDO  A  CARDER.  Fr.  Teasel. 

CHaUDIN,  in  1664  7,  travelled  through 
Persia. 

CFIAREE,  a  section  of  the  Bazeegur. 

CHAGODAU,  Valeriana  Wallichiana. 

CHA.RI.   Fashtu.    Quercusilex. 

CHARGOL.  HEB.  A  beetle.. 

CHARI,  the  doe  of  the  Antelope  Arabica 
of  Hemprich. 

CHARI.  Hind.  Sialks  of  millet,  &c.  for 
fodder,  also  Sorghum  vuIgare.;Carex  Indica? 
Rang-  Chari  is  Elsholtzia  polystachya. 

CHARIKAR,  a  town  in  long.  68°  59'  E. 
and  lat.  34°  28'  N.  It  is  near  Bagram,  and 
thirty  miles  north  of  Kabul.  From  Charikar  to 
Jelhdabad  the  road  is  open,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  Alexander,  whether  he  recrossed  the 
mountains  at  Bamian  or  at  Beghram,  march>- 
ed  by  this  route  on  India.   See  Kohistan. 

CHARIKONA  SHIM.  Beng.  Qoa  Bean. 
Psophocarpus  or  DoUchos  tetragonolobns. 

CHARI-MARAM,  the  wood  called  ebony 
in  England  named  Acha-niarm,  Nuga.gaha. 
SiNOH. — Edyef  MaU  and  Can.  See  Ceylon 
woods. 

CHARIOT.  The  war  chariot  is  mentioned 
in  Judges  19,  where  we   are  told  that  Sisera 
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bad  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron.  From  the 
Sanscrit  work)  called  the  Dhunoorveda,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  hindoos  had  war  chariots,  si- 
milar  to  those  of  Sisera.  They  are  described 
as  having  had  many  wheels,  and  to  have  con- 
tained a  number  of  rooms.  The  war  chariot 
is  peculiar  to  the  ludo-Scythic  nations ; 
and  was  in  nse  in  India  from  the  days  of 
Desaratha  and  the  heroes  of  the  Mahabharat, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  hindus  by  the  maho- 
medanSf  when  it  was  laid  aside.  On  the 
plains  of  Coorukheta,  Orishna  became 
charioteer  to  his  friend  Arjuoa.  Indeed  the 
title  Desaratha  means  a  charioteer.  The  Getic 
hordes  of  the  Jaxartes,when  they  aided  Xerxes 
in  Greece  and  Darius  on  the  plains  of  Arbela, 
had  their  chief  strength  in  the  war-chariot. 
The  war-chariot  continued  to  be  used  later  in 
the  south-west  of  India  than  elnewhere,  and 
the  Catti,  Oomani,  Comari,  of  Saurashtra  have, 
to  recent  times,  retained  their  Scythic  habitSi 
ns  their  monumental  stones  testify,  expressing 
their  being  slain  from  their  cars. — Toc^s  Ra- 
jasthan.    See  Hindoo. 

CHARITRA.  SeeKomarpal. 
CHAKIZM,  according  to  Dow,  in  the  6th 
century  of  the  Hijrab,  a  Chariamian  empire 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  SeljukidaB,  which  ex- 
tended itself  over  Tartary  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Persian  provinces.  During  the  reign 
of  Mahomed,  Chengiz  Khan  over-ran  the 
Charizmiau  empire. — Dow'h  HindoUan,  See  ] 
Kharism. 

CHABJ.     Bekg.     Otis  Bengalensisi. 
CHAR-JATL    Hind.     The  four  clans  of 
the  first  class  of  the  Khutri.  These  four  are  the 
Sethi  Marhota,   Khunna,  and  Kuppoor.     See 
Khutri. 

CHARKARI  MAHAL,  in  the  Panjab,  the 
portion  of  a  doab  requiring  well  irrigation. 
CHARKA.    Hind.    Letsasa,    Sp» 
CHARKH.     Hind.     A  pulley  over  which 
a  water-rope  runs,  a  wheel.    The  sheave  of  a 
block. 

CHARKHA.     Hind*    Awheel  a  cotton 
cleaning  wheel. 

CHaR-KHANEH.      Hind-      Chequered 
muslin. 

CHARKHI.  a  kind  of  silk  of  Kabul. 
CHARKH  PUJA.  Himd.    A  barbarous  or- 
deal   among     the    lower    classes  and    low 
castes  of  hindoos  of  India.     By  self-inflicted 
wounds,  or  being  suspended   in  the   air  by 
books  passed  through  the  back,  individuals 
hope  to  expiate  their  sins.  See  Charakh-prja. 
CHARKINA.  Maleal.  Boerhavia  diffusa. 
CHARKHRE.    Hind.  Carpinus  niminea* 
CHAR-KUCHOO,  Bkng.  Colocasia  anti- 
quorum. 

GHARLANa  A  section  of  the  Bakhtiari 
tribes. 
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CHARLOMBI,  the  Tamil  name  oft 
Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  fifty  feet 
high,  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
very  close-grained  and  light,  and  resembla 
some  kinds  of  mahogany.  It  is  used  in 
house-work,  &c. :  the  fruit  which  it  prodoras 
is  of  little  value. — Edyc,  Ceylon. 

CHARLVVOODIA  AUSTRALIS,  tBe 
Norfolk  Island  Breadfruit,  attains  twenty  feel 
in  height ;  it  branches  from  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  ground,  and  forms  several  heads,  with 
flag-like  leaves,  and  long-branched  spikes  of 
greenish  star  flowers,  succeeded  by  whiti^ 
or  bluish  purple  berries,  that  are  eaten  bj 
parrots. — KeppeVs  Ind,  Arch,  Vol.  lU  P- 
284. 

CHARMAi  a  name  of  Ham,  the  eldest  eon  of 
Noah.  See  Kush  or  Cush. 

CHAR-MaGHZ.  Hind.  Juglansrcgia-Tle 
walnut,  lit.  "  the   fourkeruerd  fruit,**  Pai 

CHARM  A K,  properly  Char  aimak.  In 
the  Derajat,  are  warlike  Baluch  and  Af- 
ghan tribes,  the  most  unyielding  of  whom  are 
the  Waziri,  who  continued  to  resist  the  eff(at> 
made  by  the  British  to  restrain  their  iuroids 
on  the  plains.  Still  further  north  and  wot 
are  the  numerous  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  of 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  powerful  Dartm 
race  and  the  Tajik  tribes.  The  Mongol  of 
Kabul,  Persia  and  Herat;  called  Kalmakii 
Herat  and  Afghanistan,  and  Eimak  and  Chir* 
mak  in  the  Hazara,  dwell  north  of  Kabal 
and  Herat  In  the  Bunnu  valley,  therein 
mixed  races,  and  we  may  notice  the  Durdi 
in  Giljit  and  Cfaulas.     See  Char  Aioaak. 

CHARMING  DENDROBIUM.  Dendro- 
bium  formosum. 

CHARMO,  also  Chumra.  Gut  Hecbi 
Leather. 

CHARMS.  Eng. 

1  Tawiz,     Ar.  Hind.  Pebb.  |  lam,  Hiin).  P» 

Man  tram,  Sanbo.  | 

Charms  are  in  general  use  ammigst  A 
the  races  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  td 
amulets  are  worn  and  used  both  to  ^ 
for  good  »nd  to  work  for  evil.  Dr.  MilnerR* 
minds  us  that  the  custom  of  inscribing  m^ 
characters  upon  the  person,  as  a  Bafeguardi' 
having  them  engraved  in  the  form  of* 
amulet  or  charm,  is  of  the  most  remote  m 
quity.  The  first  mention  made  <if  * 
practice  of  this  kind,  is  in  the  ca«e  of  OA 
who  had  a  mark  set  upon  him,  which,  ^l^^ 
was  its  nature,  denoted  the  bearer  to  be  pw 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  heaTO^* 
that  no  man  might  slay  him.  Offtfl*** 
lar  nature  was  the  blood  sprinkled  on  *!• 
door-posts  of  Israel  in  Egypt^  a  sign  tijj 
the  destroying  angel  was  not  to  enter,  ll| 
inmates  being  under  the  divine  protection.  A* 
milar  preserving  token  is  referred  to  in  '^*" 
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ix.  4>  where  the  man  "  clothed  iii  linen,  *'  having 
a  vritiug  ink-horn  b^  his  side»  ia  commanded 
by  God  to  eet  a  ^^  mark'*  upon  the  foreheads 
of  those  who  grieved  (or  the  abominations 
of  Jerusalem.  ''  Behold  my  sign  !''  says 
Job  xxxi.  35,  according  to  the  marginal 
reading  ;  or,  *^  Behold,  here  is  my  Thau '' 
(a  mystic  mark),  as  Calmet  renders  it, 
evidently  referring  to  some  distinctive 
badge  which  he  wore  ;  and  Paul,  probably, 
alluding  to  some  acknowledged  sacred  sign, 
observes,  **  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me, 
for  /  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Portions  of  St.  John's  Gospel  were 
worn  by  the  early  Christians,  and  verses  of 
scripture  were  even  placed  upon  horses. 
Among  tbe  Anglo-Saxons,  gems  were  much 
esteemed.  King  John  had  a  large  collection, 
andj  in  the  sixteenth  century,  amulets  were 
warehoused  in  large  quantities,  and  usually 
worn  round  the  neck,  as  a  protection  from  pesti- 
lence,  as  the  following  item  shows  :  ''  a  hun- 
dryth  weight  of  amletts  for  the  n«ke,  xxx" 
iiij»"  (Gage's  B  engrave,  155)  The  celebra- 
ted Nostradamus  gives  the  following  extract 
from  a  MS.  poem  on  the  virtues  of  gems, 
written  by  Pierre  de  Boniface  in  the  four- 
teenth century  :  **  The  diamond  renders  a  man 
invincible ;  the  agate  of  India  or  Crete,  elo- 
quent and  prudent ;  the  amethyst  resists  in- 
toxication ;  the  cornelian  appeases  anger  ;  the 
hyacinth  provokes  sleep."  (Milner's  Seven 
Churches  of  Ana,  p,  127.)  The  hindu  aryan  and 
non  aryan  races  use  them  very  largely. There  are 
six  description  ot charms,  or  *'  muntras"  known 
in  Goozerat,  which  are  described  in  a  series  of 
works  forming  the  scriptures  on  the  subject,  or 
**  Muntra  Shastra.'*  A  charm  called  "  Marnii 
Muutra"  has  the  power  of  taking  away  life ; 
"  Mobun  Muntra'*  prodaces  ocular  or  auricular 
iilnsions ;  ''  Sthumbhun  Muntra"  stops  what 
is  in  motion ;  *'  Akurshun  Mantra"  calls  or 
makes  present  anything ;  '*  Wusheekurun 
Mnntra'*  has  the  power  of  enthralling  ;  and 
"  Oochatun  Muntra"  of  causing  bodily  injury 
short  of  death.  (Ras,  Mala,  Hindoo  AnnaU, 
VoL  n,  p.  403.)  Many  of  the  charms  worn  by 
bindoos  and  raahomcdans  are  merely  to  distract 
or  avert  the  eviLeye.  A  not  unfreqaent  one,  in 
sickness,  is  a  string  formed  of  hair  that  has 
been  combed  out  of  the  head,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  piece  of  the  Acorns  calamus  root,  a 
cowrie  shell,  a  marking  nut,  and  the  eye  of  a 
peacock's  feather.  All  mahomedans  have  faith 


2iKchanns.Inthei?/iaAiiVama^(SeGtioul2),an  heads  of  the  hemp  plant    and    also  from 


old  Persian  work,  it  is  mentioned  that  women, 
during  parturition,  derive  considerable  benefit 
from  wearing  a  charm  composed  of  certain 
ingredients  made  into  a  little  ball,  which  must 
be  "  perforated  with  a  hog's  bristle."  (OtueUy^s 
Tratcls,  Tol.  I.,  p.  227.)    Moat  of  the  maho- 
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medan  pilgrims  when  moving  towards  Mecca 
have  a  charm  or  *'  tawiz"  suspended  around 
their  necks,  and  almost  all  mahomedans  when 
setting  out  on  a  journey,  bind  a  piece  of 
money  on  their  arm,  as  a  votive  offering  to  the 
Imam  Zamin.  In  Arabia,  the  instant  a  foal  is 
born, a  charm  is  tied  round  its  neck  in  a  bag  of 
black  cloth,  and  sometimes  in  this  the  pedigree 
is  placed.  Many  of  the  mahomedans  of  Turkey 
and  Asia,  carry  talismans  about  with  them, 
especially  in  war,  consisting  of  verses  of  the 
Koran,  to  which  they  attach  extraordinary  in- 
fluence, and  with  one  mahomedan  soldier,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  a  whole  Koran  was  found 
wrapped  in  the  rolls  of  his  turban.  The  maho- 
medans put  up  charms  over  the  lintels  of  the 
doors,  on  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  almost 
constantly  use  them  on  their  arms  as  amu- 
lets, for  the  cure  of  ailments,  to  cast  out 
devils,  to  ward  off  demons,  fairies>  enchanters, 
and  to  cleanse  a  haunted  house.  In  exorcism, 
certain  names  (Ism,  sing.  Isma,pl.)  are  used  by 
mahomedans,  the  ism-jallali,  or  fiery  or  terri- 
ble attribute  is  used ;  also,  the  ism  jamali,  the 
watery  or  air  attribute,  and  with  these  they 
cast  out  devils,  and  commaud  the  presence 
of  genii  and  demons.  Amongst  mahomedan 
women  love-philters  are  in  frequent  use,  and 
engraved  amulets  and  leaves  and  roots  of  plants, 
are  worn  by  them  to  •  retain  or  win  affection* 
The  Revd.  Mr.  Ward  once  saw  a  mahomedan 
woman  dropping  slips  of  paper  into  the  river, 
and  upon  inquiry,  found  that  they  contained 
some  sacred  words,  and  that  the  woman  was 
presenting  these  papers  to  the  river-saint, 
Khaja  ELhizr,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  relief. 
Persians  consider  the  number  *' thirteen"  so 
unlucky,  that,  in  general,  they  will  not  even 
name  it.  When  they  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  this  number  instead  of  mentioning  sezdeh 
(thirteen),  they  say  Ziyad  (much  more)  or 
hech  (nothing).  Skinner* s  Overland  Joum. 
Vol,  ih,p.  70,  Ward^s  View  of  the  Hindoos,VoL 
11.,  p.  71.  Milnei^s  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
HerkloCs  Kanoon-i- Islam. 

CHAR-MUGHZ.  Pers.  also  Girdighan  : 
Jouz-i-roomi.    Pers.  Juglans  regia.  Walnuts. 

CHARON.  Rajpoot  priests.  See  Charan. 

CHARPAI.  Hind*  a  sleeping  cot  or  bed- 
stead ;  literally,  four  foot. 

CH ARRAS,  the  gum  resin  of  the  hemp 
plant  ;  Cannabis  sativa.  It  is  collected  in 
Nepaul,  but  that  of  Bokhara  is  most  esteemed. 
It  is  a  gum  resin,  exuding  from  the  flower 


the  seed  when  ripe.  In  the  Punjab,  when  the 
seed  is  gathered,  the  heads  are  rubbed  with 
the  hands,  and  the  charras  collected.  In 
other  places,  men,  clothed  with  leather  gar- 
ments, walk  about  among  the  hemp  plants 
brushing  up  against  them.  The  gum  re^n 
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CHATGAEI. 


Carte  marine,        It. 
Pata,  Mala. 

Cartas  de  marear,  Fort. 


oomes  off  and  adheres  to  the  leathers  which 
are  then  taken  off  and  carefully  scraped. 
The  fiuest  charras  is  produced  in  Yarkand 
and  Eashgar.  Tbere  is  a  kind  of  charras 
called  "  garda*'  which  is  much  in  use,  and  of 
this  again  there  are  three  sorts,  <*  surkha," 
*»  bhangra"  and  "  khak"— PoM^tfW**  Handbook, 
p.  93.  Elliot 

CHARSA,  of  Ptolemy,  the  modem  Kars, 
see  Kars. 

CH  ABSA,  a  huge  bucket  made  of  hide,  for 
a  well*  See  Lao  charsa. 

CHARSUDD A.  A  town  in  the  Peshawur 
"valley  near  which  the  Swat  river  joins  the 
Kabul  river.     See  Khyber,  p.  509. 

CHART.    Eng. 

Zeekarten,  Dut. 

Cartes  marines,  Fa. 

Seekarten,  Gkr. 

Naqsba,  Hind. 

Marine  charts  of  coa^ts^  seas  and  oceans. 

CHARTA.    Lat.  Paper. 

GH  ARUy  the  Malayala  name  of  a  jungle- 
wood  which  grows  to  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  used  in 
building  native  vessels,  particularly  for  planka, 
It  is  not  very  durable,  and  is  of  little  value 
except  for  those  purposes.  It  is  cheap,  and 
is  easily  procured  from  the  banks  uf  the 
rivers. — Edyei  U.  and  C* 

CHARU.  Hind,  A  cake  of  rice.  See 
Yng. 

CHARU,  in  hinduii^m,  one  of  the  five  Jag* 
na,  who  consist  of  the  Bali,  Charu,  Baswadeva, 
and  Agnihotra.  See  Inscriptions^  p.  389. 

CHARUKAR,  a  town  in  Affghanistan.  It 
was  plundered  and  burned  on  the  3rd  October 
1842. 


vaka  is  from  charoo,  insinuatiog,  and  vaka,  a 
word.  See  Vidya. 

CHAR-TARI.  Hind.  Char,  four,  aad 
yar,  a  friend,  a  sunni  mahomedan  who  ac- 
knowledges Abu-Baker,  Omar,  OsmanandAfi 
as  the  four  legitimate  khalifs. 

CHASA,  also  Apaynum.  Saks.  Opim 
Chasa  is  said  to  be  derived  from  kbas  khas, 
poppy  seed. 

CHASARFO,  a  yellow  earth  of  Spiti. 

CHASM.  Hind.  Pjsbs.  The  eye,  p^onoQD^ 
ed  tchasm.  It  is  deemed  amongst  eaaUn 
mahomedans  an  organ  of  the  body  by  vhicfa 
they  can  swear ;  possibly  originating  in  the 
old  practice  uf  blinding  persons.  The  penlii 
expressions,  **  Ba  chasm,"  and  *'  Ba  aar-o- 
chasm,"  also  the  hindi  words  ''  mere  aar  «r 
ankh  par,"  meaning  your  order  be  on  mj  eyv, 
are  usual  responses  on  receipt  of  an  order,  acd 
acknowledging  that  it  will  be  obeyed,  on  tk 
penalty  of  the  head  and  eyes.  The  evil  ^ 
is  the  chasm-i-bad  or  bad  chasm  of  themab^' 
medaiis    of  Perfda  and  India.     See  Evil  Eft 

CHASHMAL.    Hkb.     Amber. 

CHASHMJ-BAD.  Pbhb.  Hird.  Ite 
Evil  Eye. 

CHASHM.I.KHORAS.  Pjbbs.  Abroapie- 
catoriiu),  Linn. 

OHASM-I-MAIDAH.  Goz.  Hixd.  Pkis. 
Cat's  eye,  the  gem  so  called. 

CHaSNAK,  Cassia  absus. 

OHASNI,  a  sugar  boiler  ;  syrup  of  aogv. 

CHASS,  a  town  in  Manbhoom. 

CHASTANG.    Hind.  Faba  vulgaria. 

CHASTE  TREE,  3  leaved,  Vites  inftUa 
— Linn.  5  Leaved,  Vitex  negundo. — Xtaa 

CHATAI.     Hind.    A  mat. 

CHATA  KATTU  TIVVA.  Tel.    IpoaHS 


CHAUUL,  also   Chironjl     Hind.   Charu   cymosa,A'om.  an<f^c4. — Convolvulus  blaodai) 


Mamida.    Tbl.    Buchanania  latifolia. 
CHARULL     Hind.  Chirongia  sapida. 
CHARUM.    Mal.    Soda. 

CHARUNG,  a  pass  in  the  Himalaya  in 
Lat.  31*  24',  Ion.  78  **  35'.  The  Crest  of  the 
pass  is  17,348  feet.  The  pass  is  extremely 
difficult     See  Kunawav. 

CHARVADAR,  in  Persia,  the  chief  mule- 
teer of  a  caravan,  and  generally  owner  of  the 
animals.  He  employs  a  certain  number  of 
the  Ratirchi  or  mule  drivers  as  his  servants 
or  assistants. 

CHARWAHA.  a  herdsman,  a  grazier,  of 
North  India. 

CHARVAKA.  One  of  the  six  atheistical 
systems  of  philosophy,  current  amongst  the 
eastern  Aryan  race  in  India.  The  other  five 
are  the  Yogachara,  Sidhanta^  Wai-bashika^ 
IMadhyamica  and  Digambara,  all  full  of  inde- 
teimiuate  phrases  and  containing  a  jumble  of 
atheism  and  ethics.    The  derivation  of  charu- 
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li.  i.  470. 

CHATANULU.  Tel.  According  to  Wil- 
son, a  class  of  sudra,  who  worship  Viabn 
exclusively,  and  whose  occupation  is  tba  nl' 
of  flowers.  This  seems  to  be  the  race  knoti 
in  the  peninsula  as  the  Satani  orSataa- 
wanlu.     WiUon. 

CHATARASI  KURA.  Tbl.  MoBagi 
spergula,  Z. —  W.  and  A.  161,  Mol.  fertii* 
lata  A.  i.  360 ;  Phamaceum  MoL  R.  il  101 

CHATARPUR,  see  Inacriptions,  p.  38ft 

CHATEAU-MAROADX.  Fr.  A  kial 
of  claret. 

CHAT£E.—  f  CorchoruB  olitorins. 

CHATERNL  Hind.  Rhamuos  piiipnntt 

CHAT6ARI,  a  frontier  district  of  Biitii 
India,  situated  between  Desh  Dommg  aad  ii> 
Bhutan  Hills,  occupied  by  the  lUebari  tf 
Borro,  of  whom  about  80,000  dwell  io  tti 
valley.  They  are  found  in  the  Assam  vaB^i 
and  on  its  North  and  South  borders^  AV 
have  no  written  ohamcter,  but  a  luge  f^ ' 
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CHATEIYA. 


CHATUR  MASTA. 


their  Tocables  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Qaro,  and  almost  all  the  rest  may  be  traced  to 
some  dialect  of  the  Tibetan.  See  India,  333. 

CHATIN.     BsNO.     Alstonia  scholaris. 

OHATNAH)  a  town  in  Manbhoom. 

CHATNEY,  Ghutney  or  Chetney,  a  warm 
condiment  in  use  in  India. 

OHATAI.  Guz.  Hind.  An  umbrella.  lu 
the  native  states  of  India  the  sovereigns  grant 
the  right  to  wear  the  Chatri,  sometimes  desig- 
nating the  colour,  similar  grants  are  made 
for  the  palanquin,  shawls,  «kc. 

CHATOORBHOOJAH,  the  '  four-armed' 
divinity,  a  name  ofVishnu.  In  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance by  maharao  Sri  Jey  Singh,  thin  deity  is  in- 
Toked.  The  deed  runs  thus;  At  this  time^Brother 
Maun  Sing,  I  bestow  upon  thee,  of  my  owu 
free  will,  the  village  and  lands  of  Jaetpoorab. 
This  donative  shall  not  look  to  rankroos 
(physical  infinni*;y,)  su-poot  (worthiness)  ca- 
poot  (unworthiness)  your  issue  shall  enjoy 
tbem.  Of  this  intention,  I  call  the  four  armed 
divinity  (Chiitoorbho])  as  witness.  You  are 
my  own  child  (chooroo) :  wherever  and  when- 
ever I  order,  yon  will  do  my  service  .  if  you 
f aily  the  fault  be  on  your  uwn  bead.'' — Tod's 
Bajanih,  1.  610. 

CHATRA.    Hind.     Leucas  cephalotes. 

OEIATRANGA,  the  game  of  chess,  so 
called  from  imitating  the  formation  of  an  army. 
The  ^four,'  chatur ;  *  bodied*,  anga,  army ;  of  ele 
pbants,  chariots,  borse^  and  foot.  See  Uhatranj. 
Chess  ;  Shatranj. 

CHATR-GO-PUTR.  Hind.  The  Kayastha 
or  East  race,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  claim 
this  person  as  their  ancestor.  They  say  he 
was  the  secretary  to  Yam  a,  the  god  of  the  in- 
fernal regions. 

CHATRIWAL.  Hind.  Euphorbia  helios- 
copia. 

CHATRIYA.  Amongst  the  Arian  bindus, 
s  warrior  branch  of  their  body,  taking  social 
rank  after  the  brahmins.  Manu  says,  **  to 
defend  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice, 
to  read  the  Vedas,  to  shun  the  allure- 
ments of  sexual  gratification  ;  such  are  in  a 
few  words  the  duties  of  a  Chatriya.''  How 
this  soldier  race  broke  up  is  extremely 
obscure,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
none  of  the  races  now  in  India  can  trace 
their  lineage  to  this  tribe  of  Arian9,  though 
lome  of  the  raj  poot  families  doubtless  be- 
long  to  them  :  their  quarrels  amongst  them- 
lelves  led  to  their  own  destruction.  There 
leem  to  have  been  two  branches,  the  Solar, 
who  traced  up  to  Ikshwaku,  and  the 
Lonar,  who  traced  up  to  Budha,  and  Budha 
oajuTi^  Ella,  daughter  of  Ikshwaku.  These 
soldier  Aryans  do  not  appear  to  have  adopted 
brahminism  readily,  and  the  brahmins,  to 
>Terawe  them,  consecrated  by  fire  on  Mount 
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Aboo  a  warrior  body  who  still  remaiU)  and 
are  known  as  the  four  agnicula  rajpoot  tribes. 
A  not  unusual  spelling  of  the  word  is  Ksba- 
triya,  but  Chetriya  is  not  uncommon.  The 
third  Upa  Veda  which  was  composed  by 
Viswamitra  treats  on  the  fabrication  and  use 
of  arras  aiid  implements  handled  in  war  by 
the  Chatriya  tribe.  See  Vidya. 

CHATTiE,auz.CBATAI,  Hind.  Mats, 

CHATOA-PAT.  HiKD.  Leaf  of  Licuala 
peltata. 

CH ATTERPORE,  in  long.  79°  35'  K,  and 
lat.  24°  57'  N. 

CHATTI.—?  An  unglazed  earthen  pot. 

CHATTIRIYAN.  Tam.  A  man  of  tho 
military  caste.  See  Chatriya. 

CHATTK     Hind.     Rhamnus  virgatus. 

CHATTRAM.TAif.  Chattar,  Hm d.  acara- 
vansery, —  WHson. 

CHATTRI.    Hind.    Agaricus  campestris. 

CHATU— 1  Gunny. 

CHATUR-DASI,  in  hindu  astronomy,  the 
14th  day  of  the  Lunar  Facsha. 

CHATUR-DASI.  In  the  hindu  religion, 
festivals  held  on  the  13th  aiid  14th  of  the 
month  Oheyt,  in  houour  of  Cama,  the  god  of 
love.  Madana,  he  who  intoxicates  with  desire 
(cama)y  are  both  epithets  of  the  god  of  love. 
The  festivals  on  the  13th  and  14th  are  called 
Madana  triodati  (thirteenth)  and  chaturdasi 
(fourteenth).  On  these  days,  the  rajpoots  of 
Oodyapur  sing  hymns  handed  down  by  the 
bards,  ^''  Hail  !  god  of  the  flowery  bow,  hail  ! 
warrior  with  a  fish  on  thy  banner,  hail !  pow- 
erful divinity,  who  causeth  the  firmness  of 
the  sage  to  forsake  him.  Glory  to  Madana, 
to  Cama,  the  god  of  gods  j  to  him  by  whom 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Indra,  are  filled 
with  emotions  of  rapture.  There  is  no  city  in 
the  East  where  the  adorations  of  the  sex  to 
Cama  deva,  are  more  fervent  than  in  Oody- 
apur, the  city  of  the  rising  sun. — Todg 
Hajastlian,  VoL  I,  p.  577. 

CHATUR-DESA-RATNA.  In  hindu  my- 
thology, the  fourteen  articles  called  gems,  pro- 
duced by  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  This 
eventis  fabled  to  have  occurred  in  the  second 
incarnation  or  avatar  of  Vishnu  in  the  form  o£ 
a  tortoise  or  Khurma,  when  the  ocean  was 
churned  by  means  of  the  mountain,  Mandara, 
the  serpent  Sesha  being  employed  to  whirl 
the   mountain    round. 

CHATUR-MASYA.  Sansc.  Sacrifices  by 
the  Vaishnava  sect ;  of  these  there  are  four 
kinds,  Vaiswadeva,  Varana  praghasa,  Saka- 
medha,  Sunasiriya,  to  be  offered  up  in  the 
months  of  Asharh,  Kartik  and  Phalguna. 
The  attributes  of  sacriBce  are  roasted  cakes  of 
flour,  with  figures  of  sheep  made  of  flour,  to 
Viswadeva  and  Varuna,  with  vegetables  to 
Agni  and  Indra. —  WiUon, 
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CHAULMOOGRA  OBORATA. 

CHATURVEDI.  Sansc.  Meaning  a  brah- 
min who  has  studied  the  four  vedas.  It  is 
usually  pronounced  "  Chaubi*"  Professor  Wil- 
son says  that  the  term  is  now  applied  to  a  class 
of  brahmins  who  are  not  always  of  a  literary 
character.  In  the  upper  provinces  of  India 
they  are  usually  boxersi  wrestlersi  and  the  like. 
—  fFiUon. 

CHA.U.  Hind.  Artemisia,  Sp,  Machilus 
odoratissimus. 

CHAUBE.  Turk.  Coffee. 

CHANDANDA.  in  long.  87o  9'  K,  and 
lat*  26®  59'  N 

CHAUDuisTDI,  in  long.  86**  43'  E.,  and 
lat.  26**  59'  N. 

CHATJGHAN,  a  game  of  Tibet,  resem- 
bling hockey,  but  played  on  horiseback,  on 
a  plain  about  60  yards  broad  and  350  long, 
with  a  stone  pillar  at  each  end  as  the  gaol. 
The  ball  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  cricket  ball 
and  is  called,  in  Tibetan,  Pulu.  The  stick  or 
Byntu,  is  of  the  strong  and  straight  bough  of 
the  almond-tree,  about  4  feet  lorfg  and  let  in 
at  the  top,  and  passed  quite  through  to  the 
other  end  of  a  curved  piece  of  solid  birch 
wood,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  drenching 
horn.  The  game  is  mentioned  by  Baker.  It 
is  played  in  every  valley  in  Little  Tibet,  Ladak, 
Yesseo,  Chitral.  See  Chicane.  Cboughan. 

CHAUHANt  one  of  the  principal  rajpoot 
races  descended  from  Frithi  Raj,  the  last  hindu 
ruler  of  Indra-prestha  or  Dehli,  aud  spread 
through  Malwa  and  Rajasthan  ;  the  principal 
families  are  the  Kbichi,  Hara,  Bhadauria,  Raj- 
kumar,  Rajor,  Pratapnir,  Chakarnagar  and 
Manchana. —  Wilson^ 

OH  AUK.  Fr.  Quick  lime. 

CHAUKAT.  Hind.  A  window  frame  or 
a  door  frame. — Ellwt, 

CHAUKNA,  in  long.  74o  1'  E.,  and  lat.  18o 
44' N. 

CHAULAL  Hind.  Amarantus  raangn- 
stanus ;  on  the  hills  A.  polygonoides,  a  small 
seeded  variety  of  A*  frumentaceus  :  Lai  chauiai 
is  A.  anardana. 

CHAULARYA.    Nep.  Borax. 

CHAULMOOGRA  ODORATA,  Gyno- 
cadia  odorata. 


Petarcura 


Hind. 


Taliennoe.  Burm. 

Chaolmugra.  Hind. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Sjlhet,  but  there 
are  a  few  trees  about  Rangoon,  and  it  is  also 
met  with  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the 
Tonghoo  forests,  though  it  must  be  consi- 
dered scarce.  In  the  Sylhet  district,  it  grows 
to*a  large  size,  equalling  the  large  size  mango 
tree.  When  full  grown  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  great  maple,  or  sycamore  Acer  pseudo- 
platanus.  It  blossoms  in  April  and  May,  and 
the  seed  ripens  at  the  dose  of  the  year  ;  when 
the    fruit  is  gathered,  the  seed  is  carefully 
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CHAWUEA  OB  CHAU&A. 

taken  oat,  dried,  and  sold  to  the  nitif e  ieil 
era  in  drags,  at  about  five  rupees  the  mmnd 
of  eighty-four  pounds.  Its  seeds  are  nwdt 
cinal,  being  beaten  up  with  ghee  into  aufi 
mass  aud  applied  three  times  a  d*7  to 
cutaneous  diseases.  They  yield  ten  peroeot.d 
oil  by  expression,  and  it  has  been  simihiij 
used.  The  seeds  have  been  recommended  Iv 
tape-worm,acd  an  ointment,  prepared  fromUi 
seeds,  is  a  favourite  application  among  nttiii 
practitioners  for  the  treatment  of  several  coto- 
neous  diseases,  especially  herpes  and  tisa. 
The  expressed  oil  is  priaed  as  an  eztenJ 
application  to  leprous  sores^  while  a  6  gr.  pffl 
of  the  seed  is  given  internally  twice  a  igj. 
Occasionally  the  oil  is  given  internally,  6  or  6 
drops  for  a  dose.  Its  wood  is  adapted  fn 
fancy  work  and  cabinet  making.— ^as6.  Fi 
Ind,  iii,  836  :  Ed,  New,  PhU.  Mag,  No,  ^» 
1856.  ffShaughneuy,  Beng.  Fhar.p.  38i 
Dt'  McGUlland,  Honigherger. 

CHAU-MO,  a  secreUry  of  the  pmvioeefll 
Ewang-tung.     See  Kwang-tung.chi. 

CHAUNA,  the  name  of  a  wood  wliidi 
grows  in  Malabar.  It  resembles  the  Eogiisk 
beech,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  hoii» 
work.  It  is  not  durable,  uur  is  it  remarbiiii 
for  its  growth,  quality,  or  uses. — Eift,  H- 
and  G, 

ChlAUNI.    Hind.     Cleome  pentaphylk 

CHAUNSH.  Hind.     Berchemia,  Sp, 

CHAUPAN  PAL,  or  Pabal,  ofSasliv^ 
shepherds  who  tend  the  flocks  of  other  peopk 

GHAURANiEI  SCYTHiE,  of  Ftoksi. 
are  supposed  to  be  the  people  of  Khor,  a  ten- 
tory  south-east  of  Lndalc  and  eastward  of  At 
ByltsB. 

CHAURAPUPPOO.  Hind. 

Charal,  alt<>  Chirouji,  Hnm. 
This  is  the  seed  of  the  Buchanania  latifa£i» 
removed  from  the  small  atone  or  kerseld 
the  '*  achhar"  or  fruit  :  it  is  brought  s 
Ajmeer  from  Kotali :  and  to  Madras  hm 
Cuddapah,  the  seed  is  very  palatable  ao^i*' 
tritious,  especially  when  roasted ;  is  used  ut 
in  medicine,  and  considered  heating;  one itf 
aud  a  half  costs  a  rupee.  The  fresh  fruit i 
very  agreeable. — Gen.  Jied.  Top.^  page  ISL 
CHcVVALAPUra  KADA.  Tkl.  Aab- 
graphis  echioides,  Nees.  W,  Ic. 

CHAWURA,  obCHACJBA.  Atribeoi 
renowned  in  the  history  of  India,  thoogb  '^ 
name  is  now  scarcely  knowui  or  only  lisaA 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  bard.  Of  its  oapt 
says  CoL  Tod,  \ye  are  in  ignorance.  I(  belM^ 
neither  to  the  Solar  nor  Lunar  races.  Ai 
capital  of  the  Chawura  was  the  insular  Db^ 
bunder,  on  the  coast  of  Saurashtra,  and  tit 
celebrated  temple  of  Somnatb,  with  na^ 
others  on  that  coast,  dedicated  to  Baliitdi,tf 
the  SOD,  is  attributed  to  the  tribe  of  the  Stf^ 
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CHAYICA  BOXBURGII. 


CHAY-EOOT. 


iDonntaios,  S.  Concan,  Bengal,  Bylhet,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Irawady.  The  dried  cat- 
kins of  the  female  plant  fonn  the  long  pepper 
of  commerce* — /2o«6.  /.  154.  VoigL  299. 
Useful  Plants* 
CHAVICA  SERIBOO.     Miq. 

Rasi,  Bali. 

Pan,  Bknq.   Dukh, 

Nag-bel,  Hind. 

Siriboo  Pepper,      liNO. 

Chambai  LAiiipaDg,MALT. 

Siri 

Bitala-codi,         Malkal. 

The  root. 
Bekh-i-Pan,  Pkrs. 
CHAOUS.  Turk.  A  herald,  a  running  foot- 
man, an  interpreter.  The  word  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  the  English  phrase,  to 
chowse,  or  cheat,  as  the  Turkish  interpreters 
so  frequently  misinterpret. 

nuATwe  •    T    T^o-Q^TT       ^T    i«or./       CHAWA-MANU.     Tel.     Amoora    rohi- 
CHAUbS,  m  L.  730  o9'  E.,  and  L.  IS"'  54  ( ^^^^^^  p^  ^^^  ^ 


or  worshippers  of  the  sun.  The  BaUahi  princes 
were  sncceeded  in  the  rule  of  Guzerat  by  the 
Chaora,  who  finally  established  their  capital 
in  A.  D.  746,  at  Auhalwara,  now  Pattan,  and 
became  one  of  the  greatest  dynasties  of  India. 
The  last  raja  dying  in  A.  D.  931  without  male 
issust  was  succeeded  by  his  8on.in-Iaw  as  prince 
of  the  Eajput  tribe  of  Salouka,  ur  Chalukya, 
whose  family  were  chiefs  of  Calian  iu  the 
Deokan,  above  the  ghats.  From  the  compara- 
tive nearness  of  Calian  in  the  Concan,  Colonel 
Tod  has  been  led  to  suppose  the  Salonka 
prince  to  have  come  from  thence,  but  further 
information  is  unfavourable  to  that  opinion. 
JSlphinstone' s  History  of  India,  Vol,  i.,  pAOl, 
ToiTs.  Raiastlian^  YoL  up,  101. 

GHAUKIOCUO.  HiiJD.?  A  tree  of  Chota 
^agpore,  yielding  a  hard  wood. — Cal.  Cat, 
Ex,  1862. 


Barg-i-Tambol, 

Pbrc. 

BugO,           PHIX.IPHI{iEa. 

Tamboli, 

Sans. 

Puma, 

,f 

Bulat-wela 

SiNOH. 

Vettilei, 

TiUf. 

Tamalap, 

Tku 

N. 

CHAUTKUNDY.  in  L,  880  12'  E.,  andL. 
230  10'  N. 

CHAUTI.     Hind.   Fourth. 

CHAUTNAAR,  in  L.  76o  18'  E.,  and  L. 
lOo  5  N. 

CHAUTSOO,  in  L.  75o  58'  E.,  and  L.  26^ 
38'  N. 

CHAUTTY.     See  Gum. 

CHAUVE-SOURIS.     F.  See  Cheiroptera. 

OHAUVRE.     Fe.     Hemp. 

CHAUX.    Fr.     Lime. 

CHAYALAN.  Low  caste  Nairs  ?  who  are 
fiBbermeu. —  WiUon. 

CHAVALAPURI-KADA.  Tel.  Andro- 
graphis  echioides,  Ntes. — Justicia  ech.  R,  i. 
118. 

CHAVELA.    Maq.    Sorghum  vulgare. 

CHAVIOA  BETLE.    Mio.  Rox.  W,  L 

Piper  betle,  ZrtiA. 
Betel  leaf  pepper,      Emg.  I  Vettili,  Tam. 

Betel  vine,  „         Kammeraku,  Tkl. 

Pan, 
"Vetta, 


CHAW  AT.  See  Dori. 

CHAWHATTIA.  See  Kattyawar.    Miana. 

CHAWUL,  Hind.  Duk.  Rice  :  husked 
grain  of  Oryza  sativa. — Linn>  Undressed 
rice,  cleared  of  the  husk. 

CHAYA.  Sa.N8.  a  shadow,  from  cha,  a 
covering,  or  disappearance.  See  Surya. 

CHAYA.  Beng.  iErua  lanata.  Juss, 

CHAYANG.  Hind.  Brassica.   Sp, 

CHAYiU-KA-YOE.  Bubm.  Amoora 
rohituka.  W,  and  A, 

CHAYROOKA,  Malbal.  Capparis  Hey- 
neana. 
CHAY  ROOT.     Anglo-Tel. 


Embocrel  Tax. 

Kammiaaerem  Yayr 


ft 


Tsheri  Velloo 
Gliaya  Veru 


Tel. 


Hind. 
Maleal. 


Kammeraku, 
Nagabali, 
Tamala  paku 

This  trailing  plant  is  cultivated  in  many 
X>arts  of  India,  and  through  the  archipelago. 
^he  people  wrap  in  it  a  piece  of  betel  nut  and 
quick  lime  and  chew  it.  It  reddens  the  saliva. 
— Roxb.  158.  Voigt.  299.     See  Betel. 

CHAVICA  ROXBURGH.     Miq. 

Piper  longam,  Linn. 


X)ar-Fi]fil.  Arab. 

Ki1fi]-u-danz,  Arab.  Pers. 
JPipul,  Beng. 

Pei-kbyen,  Burm. 

Pippili,  Dek. 

lK»ng  pepper,         £nq. 
Plpla  Mul,  Hind. 

PSpal,  Pippul,Fi1pul,  „ 

The  root. 
Pippula  mooJa. 
This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  it 
firows  on  the  banks  of  streams  iu  ihe  Circar 
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Gbabai  Jawa,     Malay. 
Tabee,  ,, 

Katta  Terpali,  Malbal. 
Pippuli,  Sans* 

Krishna,  pippuli        „ 
Tipili,  Tam.  Sing. 

Pipulu,  Pipul,       Tel. 


This  is  the  root  of  a  small  biennial  weed, 
the  Oldenlandia  umbellata,  which  is  largely 
used  as  a  scarlet  dye.  It  is  extensively  cultivat- 
ed in  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula  of  India,  but 
grows  wild  and  the  Singhalese  prefer  the  wild 
plant  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855 
specimens  were  exhibited  from  Guntoor,  Masu- 
lipatam,  Nellore,  Tanjore,  Tinnevelly,  Tra- 
vancore,  and  Madura.  The  plant  grows  in 
light  sandy  ground  near  the  sea  where 
its  roots  strike  very  deep — the  colouring 
matter  resides  entirely  iu  the  bark  of  the 
root,  the  inner  portion  is  white  and  useless. 
This  root  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Indian  dyer,  yielding  a  red  dye  similar  to 
munjeet,  Rubia  cordifolia.  The  celebrated 
red  turbans  of  Madura  are  dyed  with  the 
Chayroot.  That  of  Madura  is  considered 
superior  of  its  kind,  but  tliis  superiority  is 
probably  owing  to  some  chemical  effect  which 
the  water  of  the  Vigay  River  has  upon  it,  and 
not  to  any  peculiar  excellence  of  the  dye  itself. 
Wild  chay  roots  are  shorter,  and  are  consider- 
ed to  yield  one-third  or  one-fourth  more 
colouring   matter  than  the  cultivated  root. 
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CH»HAGUL-NUDI. 


CUHUTTOOB. 


ibis  probably  arises  from  too  much  wa- 
tering, as  much  rain  injures  the  quality  of  the 
root.  Roots  of  two  years  growth  are  prefer- 
red when  procurable.  It  is  said  that  chay- 
root  rapidly  deteriorates  by  being  kept  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship,  or  indeed,  in  any  dark  place. 
-■^M,  E,  J,  R,  When  cultivated,  the  minute 
seeds  are  gathered  together  with  the  surface 
sand  and  sown  in  land  previously  prepared* 
It  is  watered,  for  a  year,  and  then  dug,  and 
sells  at  Rupees  20  the  candy  of  lbs.  600.  If 
left  longer  in  the  ground  it  increases  in  value 
and  does  not  require  further  watching. 

When  first  sown,  it  is  immediately  watered 
with  water  in  which  cow-dung  has  been  dis- 
solved. This  binds  the  surface  and  prevent?* 
the  seeds  being  blown  about  by  the  winds. 
The  people  in  the  peninsula  of  India  test 
the  value  of  the  root  by  mixing  some  of  the 
pounded  root  and  quick  lime  :  if  good,  the 
mixture  soon  assumes  a  tine  red  colour, 
if  the  mixture  become  pale  or  brown  or  if  no 
change  of  colour  take  place,  it  is  considered  of 
no  value.  If  a  white  colour  prevail  in  the 
inside  of   the  bark,  and  on  the  wood  we  may 


CH'HAGUL-PATEE.  Behg.  Cynaneltu 
pauciflorum. 

CHHAGULPUTPUTEE.  BEKO.EaplKv. 
bia  dracnnculoides. 

CH*H  AJ.  Hind.  A  basket  used  in  wis- 
nowing  grain. 

CH'HAKRA.  Hind.  A  cart  or  carnage^ 
without  sides  used  for  conveying  eotton.  ^ 
*•  Gari"  has  sides.— m. 

CH'HAP.  Hind.  A  stamp,  a  seal ;  ii 
north  India,  the  Potdar's  stamp.  The  Ghioeie 
Chop.  In  Delhi  and  the  Upper  Doab,  it  ii 
the  name  applied  to  a  small  bundle  a 
heap  of  thorns  about  a  foot  high.  When  laife^ 
it  is  called  K.  hewa.     q.  v,  EUiot, 

CH'HAPPAR.  Hind.  Thatch  or  a  thatch- 
ed roof,  Ch'happar-Band,  a  thatcher. 

CITHATAK.  Hind.  From  che,  six,  and 
tika,  mark.     An  Indian  weight  and  measure 

CH'HATHAR,  in  L.  84o  15'  K,  and  L 

28''  30'  N. 

CHHATIN.    Beng.    Alstonia  schdam. 
CH*HATRA,  also  Ch'hatri,  Hind,  aow 
brella,  a  parasol,  a  small  ornamental  paTilkn. 


be  pretty  certain  that  the  root  is  spoiled,  a  — EUiot, 
green  colour  is  a  sure  indication  of  its  good-  j  CH'HATRAPA,  in  Bactro-Pali,  a  Satnp. 
ness.— iJAoie  MSS,  The  outer  bark  of  CHHATRI,  H.  a  man  of  the  second,  or 
the  roots  furnishes  the  coloring  matter  for '  military  caste  of  hindus.  WiU.  See  Chatrija. 
the  durable  red  for  which  the  chintzes  of,  CHAITO,  Hind,  a  canopy  of  royalty. 
India  are  famous.  Chay-root  forms  a  consider-  j  CHHUTTOOR,  also  Cbbattur,  lAxs^ 
able  article  of  export  from  Ceylon.  It  grows  the  name  given  in  Northern  India  to  a  eow- 
spontaneously  on  light,  dry,  sandy  ground  on  ing  placed  on  a  heap  of  winnowed  com.  It  is 
the  sea  coast ;  the  cultivated  roots  are  slender,   from  the  Hiudee  cb*hatr,  an  umbrella,  Fenia 


with  a  few  lateral  fibres,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  long.  The  dye  is  said  to  have  been  tried 
in  Europe,  but  not  with  very  advantageous 
effect.  Dr.  Bancroft  suspects  it  may  be  injured 
by  the  long  voyage,  but  he  adds  that  it  cannot 
produce  any  effect  which  may  not  be  more 
cheaply  obtained  from  madder.  This  red  dye^ 
similar  to  munjeet,  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  southern  parts  of  India  by  the  native  dyers. 
It  is  not  held  in  very  great  estimation  in  £u- ! 
rope,  but  seems  to  deserve  a  better  reputation 
than  it  at  present  possesses.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  it  as  a  dye-stuff  in  1798,  by  a 
special  minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade  recom- 
mending its  importation ;  but  Dr.  Bancroft's 
report  discouraged  its  further  importation. — 
Eliodt*  M,  E.  J'  R.  Simmonds.     See  Dyes. 

CHHAEE,  OR  CHHAI,  Hind.  A  pad,  to 
prevent  laden  bullocks  from  being  gaUed. 

CHHAGUL-BATEE.    Beng.    Naravelia 
Zeylanica. 

CH'HAGUL-BANTEE.    Bbno.    DsBmia 
extensa. 

CH'HAGUL'KHOGRI.    Beng.   Ipomoea 
pes  capr». 

CH'HAGUL-NUDL  Beng.  Sphffiranthos 
hirtus. 
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chutr.  It  is  known  also  by  the  names  of  Bor- 
hawun  and  chank,  q.  v.  In  Benares  it  tf 
generally  a  mere  cake  of  cow-dang;  ^ 
where,  it  is  a  shoot  of  grass,  or  a  dry  stick  o^ 
the  arhur,Cy!:isus  cajan,  with  several  (genenDj 
five)  projecting  twigs,  on  each  of  which « 
smsdl  piece  of  cow-dung  is  placed,  or  a  flow 
of  the  Ak  or  Mudar  (Calotropis  gigastei). 
Sometimes  a  spear  is  stuck  in  the  ground,  it 
the  side  of  the  heap  ;  and  sometimes  an  vti- 
ficial  flower  is  placed  at  a  short  distaMi 
from  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  The  object  ii 
view  is  to  prevent  the  effect  of  an  evil  tfi, 
or  the  injury  which  is  sure  to  be  sastitBii 
from  the  praises  of  any  casual  visitor,  or  iif 
"  eye  biter,  *'  as  an  Irishman  would  say.  TbH 
this  strange  opinion  was  entertained  amoaf 
the  ancients  is  known  to  every  reader  i 
Virgil  and  Theocritus.  It  is  a  prevalent  opisioi 
not  only  among  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  but  viA 
almost  every  other  nation  of  the  globe.  Botllf 
the  native  of  N.  India  the  Chhnttoorii 
devoutly  believed  to  offer  a  sore  safe-gan' 
against  the  disastrous  effects  of  fascinatioD.  H 
his  Bas  or  heap  be  but  provided  with  Uiis 
protection,  the  husbandman  may  sleep  seeere; 
bat  as  sure  as  he  neglects  it,  should  an  eiil 
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CHHOTA. 


eye  fall  upon  the  grain,  he  will  have  to  weep 
over  the  lost  hopes  of  a  year's  labours. 

**N9m.  qnoconqao  aciem  horribilem  inten- 
diflMt  ibi  omnes 

Cernere  erat  subito  afflatos  languesoere 
flores. 

^'Spem  que  anni  Agricol®  moesti  flevere  ca- 
dacam.  EUid. 
OHHAYA.  BxNO.    iBrua  lanata. 
CHHAYAf  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
European  books  which  treat  of  hindu  astro- 
nomy ;  under  this  term  are  a  variety  of  ele- 
ments, but  these  are  multiplied  by  mistake  in 
consequeuce  of  Europeans  varyiiig  their  man- 
ner   of  writing  oriental  words.     The  word 
meaosa  shadow.  In  hindu  astronomy,  Vishuva 
chhaya,  the  shadow  of  a  Gnomon,  when  the 
son  is  in  the   Equinoctial  points.   Madhyama 
ch*ha  ya^  the   midday  shadow  oithe  same  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.    Sama  mandala 
ch'haya,  the  midday  shadow  of  the  same  when 
the  sun   is    east  or   west  of   the   Gnomon ; 
Ch'haya  sata  ;  one  of  the  names  of  Saturn, 
meaning  Bom  from  Darknebs. 

CH'HAYA.  Hind.  A  shade,  a  spirit  The 
shade  of  a  goddess  or  deity.  In  the  hysterical 
or  cataleptic  seizures  which  happen  to  hindn 
devotees,  where  a  deity  is  supposed  to  take 
possession,  the  expression  used  to  denote  it,  is 
''  Ch'haya  aya  or  8aya  aya  ;'*  and  the  body  of 
the  possessed  is  said  to  be  filled,  "  ang-bhara." 
CH'H£DA,  also  Chheda  Hind.  A  des- 
fanctive  little  animal  similar  to  the  weevil 
(Oalandra  granaria),  from  *'  Chhed,"  Hind,  a 
hole,  the  verbal  root  of  ohhedna,  to  pierce.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  the  disease  which  grain 
sustains  when  affected  by  the  ravages  of  this 
animal. — ElUot 

CH'HEENTA,  also  chhinta.  Hind.  From 
i^hheentna,  to  sprinkle ;  a  field  in  which 
Mas  and  linseed  have  been  sown  by  broad- 
casting, while  the  rice  crops  are  standing  on 
he  ground.  When  the  rice  ia  cut^  these  crops 
re  left  to  grow,  and  are  harvested  in  the  begtn- 
iog  of  the  month  Chyte.  In  Dehli  the  term 
hheeuta  is  applied  to  throwing  more  seed 
mongst  a  growing  rice  crop.  The  same 
rord  is  employed  in  Goruckpore  to  signify  J 
inds  in  which  seed  has  been  scattered  after  a 
Ingle  ploughing  ;  more  particularly  at  the 
ctremities  of  villages,  with  a  view  to  secure 
osseflsion. — ElUoU 

CH'HEENTA.  Hind.  A  drop  of  water, 
tilieent^-cbeent^  pama,  spitting  of  rain. 
Nid'h  ki  bandi  men,  pani  ki  ch'hinti  dalna, 
>  apriiikle  water  into  a  jar  of  milk,  meaning 
\  cause  unnecessary  annoyance.-^jS^^f. 
CHHINDU.  See  Inscriptions,  No.  46.. 
CH'HITUA.    Hind.    Broad-cast  sowing. 

Uiot. 
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CHHOD-TEN,  an  offering  to  a  bnddhist 
deity,  a  buddhist  temple.  There  are  nn- 
memos  ch'hodten  in  Tibet  consecrated  to 
the  celestial  Bud'dha  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Dungten,  which  are  built  in  honour  of 
the  mortal  Bud'dhas,  and  which  ought  to  con- 
tain some  portion  of  relics,  either  real  or 
supposed.  See  Bud'dha ;  Dungten  ;  Chaitya  ; 
Tope. 

CHHOLA.  Bbko.  Cicer  arietinum. 
CHHONA.  Punjabi.  Coarse  rice, 
CHHOONCHOO  MOORMOORI.  Beng, 
Isolepis  squarrosa 

CH'HOR.     Hind.    Release,  Chor-chitti,  a 

deed  of  release.  Ell, 

CHHOTA.  Hind.  Small ;  hence, 
Chhotukelu,  Asparagus  racemosus: 
Chhora    Kulpa.    Horago    Indica. — Indian 

borage,    a  common  plant  grows  wild  in  many 

parts. — RiddelL 

Chhota  Lewar.  Hind.  Andromeda  fasti- 
giata. 

Cbhoti  Lane,  Hind.  Susda  fruticosa. 

Chhoti  Manhari.  Hind.  Solanum  xantho- 
carpum. 

Chhoti  Van.  Hind.  Salvadora  Indica. 

Chhoti  (Mai)  Hind.  Tamarix  orientalis. 

Chhoto-Akundo.  Bengal.  Calotropis  her- 
bacea. 

Chhoto-bich  taruka.  Bengal  Argyreia 
argentea. 

Chhoto-chand,  Bengal,  Ophioxylon  serpen* 
tinum. 

Chhoto-doodhee-luto.  Bengal*  Qynmema 
sylvestre. 

Chhoto-genda.  Bengal.  French  Marygold. 
Tagetes  patula. 

Chhoto-gothoobee.  Bengal.  Cyperus  dubius. 

Ohhoto-httlkusa,  Bengal.    Leucas  aspera. 

Chhotojalgantree.  Bengal.  Fanicum  re- 
pense. 

Chhoto-jam.  Bengal.  Eugenia  caryophyl- 
lifolia. 

Chhoto-jantee.  Bengal.  Utricularia  diantha. 

Chhoto-jhunjhun.  Bengal.  Crotalaria  pros- 
trate. 

Chhoto^keruee.  Bengal.  Euphorbia  Chanse* 
syce. 

Chhoto-kirata.  BengcU.  Slevogtia  verticil- 
lata. 

Chboto-kokshim..ffM^a/«Temonia  cinerea. 

Chhoto-kulpu.  BengaL  Trichodesma  indi- 
cam. 

Chhoto-kut  Bengal.  Sagittaria  sagittifoliah 

Chhoto-looniya.  BengaL  Portolaca  meri- 
diana. 

Ohhoto-roechheta.  Bengal.  Hemiadelpliia 
polysperma. 

Chlioto-musoor.  Bengal*  Gardy  Tara 
Ervom  hirsutumt 
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Chhoto-mntur.  Bengal,  Qray  Pea.  Fisum 
sativum,    P.  quadratum. 

Chhoto-neelpud-mo.  Bengal,  NymphoBa 
stellata. 

Chhoto-okrcL  Bengal.  Zapania  nodiflora. 

Chhoto-pan-choolee.  Bengal,  Villarsia 
cristata. 

Chhoto-phootika.  Bengal  Osbeckia  aspera. 

Chhoto-pine-natee.  Bengal.  Cyuodoa  fill- 
formis. 

Chhotoruktu-kumbul.  BengaL  Nymphcea 
rosea. 

Chhoto-sada-makhum-sliim.  Bengal.  Cana- 
valia  erythrosperma  flore  albo. 

Chhoto-Bhundhi.  BengaL  Nymplioea  edulis. 

CH'HUTTEE.  Hind.  A  mahomedan  rite, 
held  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  a  woman's 
confinement. — llerkl, 

CHHUTTHEH,  a  sub-division  of  the  Jut 
race  in  the  Punjab.     See  Jut. 

CHAYRUKA.  Maleal.  Sjn.  of  Cap- 
paris  Heyneana. 

CHE- ANNA,  literally  six  annas,  a  class  of 
the  Garo,  who  are  rated  at  six  annas.  See 
Qaro. 

CHEBIRA.  Tel.  Peristrophe  bicalyoulata, 
Nees.  Justiciabic,  R,  i.  126. 

CHEBULIO  MYROBALAN.  Six  kinds  of 
Ghebulic  myrobalans  are  used  in   India  for 
many  purposes,  all  known  as  Helileh, 
H-i-Zira,  is  the  fruit  dried  when  just  formed, 

and  the  size  of  a  cummin  seed  or  Zirah. 
H-i-Javi,  the  fruit  dried  when  the  size  of  a 

jao,  or  barley-corn. 
H-i-Zingi,  the    fruit  dried  when  of  a  larger 

size,  and  black  like  a  negro. 
H-i-Chini,  larger  than  H-i-Zingi,  and  greenish. 
H-i-Asfar,  the  fruit  near  maturity  and  yellow 

Asfar. 
H-i-Eabuli,  the  fruit  at  full  maturity.  Mature 

Cabul  myrobalans  sell  for  a  rupee  a  piece 

in  the   Bombay  market,  under  the  name 

of  Sarwar-i-Hindi. 

CHECHAR.  Hind.  Rhus  buckiamela. 

CHECHER,  under  the  mahomedan  system 
of  land  tax,  lands  which  had  suffered  from 
inundation  or  excessive  rains,  the  rent  of  which 
was  remitted  for  five  or  six  years.  See 
Khiraj. 

GHECHUA,  or  Sankur.  Qond.  Acacia 
odoratissima. 

CHECK.  Checks  fit  for  children's  dresses 
and  gown  pieces  of  great  variety,  are  made 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  quality  very 
good,  the  color,  tastefully  distributed,  and 
the  dyes  excellent — M,  E,  J,  R. 

CHEDARASI.  Tel.    Mollugo  spergula,  L. 

CHEDDULU.  Tel.    White  Ants, 

CHEDL  A  kingdom  in  Saurashtra,  to 
which  Krishna  resorted  once  as  a  fugitive  and 
again  as  a  conqueror.  See  Krishna,  p.  545. 
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CHEDU.  Tbl.  Bitter. 
CHEDUBA,  a  moderately  high  iaUnd  extend- 
ing from  lat.  IS""  40'  to  180  55'  N.,itsgraife- 
est  breadth  being  almost  15  miles.  Thetiiki 
are  irregular,  but  ac  full  and  change,  bigk 
water  occurs  at  ^  past  9  o'clock.  ItisaTol- 
cauic  island,  lies  off  Arracan,  and  is  aboot 
1,760  feet  high  ;  it  was  lifted  10  feet  upaboit 
the  year  A.D.  1750.  Hallstead  gives  a 
account  of  it  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1841,  YoLI 
350.  It  was  taken  from  the  Boimeie  on  tka 
27th  May  \%5A:.—Horihurgh,  Dr.  BwA.  Stt 
Earth  quakes,  Ramree  or  Yambi&  Volcano^ 

CHEDU  BADDU  DUMPA.  Tbl.  Dios- 
corea  pulcbella.  R.  iii.  801.  The  namengni- 
fies ''  bitter  climbing  tuber."  Not  ancommoB 
ill  the  forests  of  the  Many  em  landf,  a  liiil 
country  of  Vizagapatam  and  Granjam. 

CHEDU  BIRA.  Tel.  Luffa  amai-a,  R.  E 
715. 

CHEDU  POTLA.  Tel.  Trichoaantlw 
cucumerina,  L. 

CHEECHORE,  in  L.  73°  53'  E.,  aod  L 
18^  38'  N. 

CEEHEE,  a  Gujur  tribe. 

CHEEKAR.  Uind.     Mud,  slime. 

CHEEKLEE,  in  L.  73°  10'  E.,and  L20 
48' N. 

CHEEL,  also  Cheer.  Hind.  Pinna  loogi- 
folia.  This  tree  is  plentiful  on  the  lonr 
hills  of  the  Himalaya,  but  is  seldom  foaud 
in  Koonawur ;  its  upper  limit  is  6,000 
feet,  and  the  country  Koonawur  is  too  elevar 
ted  for  it. — Capt.  Gerard. 

CHEEL.  Hind,  a  kite.  The  word  is  appM 
to  the  Haliastur  Indus,  which  is  called  tk 
Sankar  cheel  or  Siva's  kite,  and  is  knovsM 
Europeans  the  brahmany  kite,  also  to  tb 
Milvus  ater  or  common  kite  of  India,  Malq* 
and  East  of  Europe. 

CHEELOO  NUTEEYA.  Beno.  Aim- 
rantuB  polygonoides. 

CHEEMPIRI  KUTTA.  Tbl.  Bw* 
grass. 

CHEENA-GOURA-NEBOO.  Bkkg.  Vt 
riety  of  Citrus  bergamia, 

CHEE  NEB.  BuBM.  Stinking  Wofli 
Eng.  This  wood,  of  maximum  girth  4  ciM 
and  maximum  length  22^  feet,  is  abondaiitii 
Tavoy  and  Meigui.  When  seasoned,  it  sik 
in  water.  The  flowers  of  this  wood  have  aii» 
tolerably  fetid  sickening  smell,  henoe  i> 
name  ;  it  is  used  by  the  Burmese  fcv  boiai 
tables,  dec.,  and  is  a  long  fibred,  tough  ^ 
when  new»  but  rota  so  readily  tbat»«itkt 
whole  tree  in  Captain  Dance's  poasesBiaBy  ki 
could  not  cut  out  a  decent  specimo*'* 
Captain  Dcmoe, 

OHEENEH,  a  suh^iiYision  of  the  Jat  M 
in  the  Panjab.    See  Jat. 
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CHEEP,  a  river  near  GrOfmlpore  inBhopal. 

CHEEP.  Guz.  Mother  of  pearl  shell, 
probably  a  comiption  of  the  Persian  Sip  or 
8ipi,  any  shell  or  mollusk ;  a  pearl  shell. 

CHEER,  also  Sullab,  also  Sariil,  also 
Tbansa.     Hind.     Pinus  lon^ifolia. 

CHEER,  a  pheasant  of  the  Himalaya,  also 
called  Chnrir. 

CHEERA  MELLA.  Hind.  Phyllanthus 
longifolius. 

CHEERI,  also  Kataja,  Sans.  Wrightia 
autidysenterica- 

C  H  E  ERI,  Sans.  M  imnsops  hexandra. 

CHEERONJI  OIL. 
Charulika  t«l        Hind.  I  Sarepappu  nuna      Tel. 
Sar6  paripii  yenne  Tak.     | 

Oil  of  the  seecis  of  Buchanauia  latifolia. 
The  kernels  of  the  fruit  ure  eaten  by  tlie 
natives  of  India  to  promote  fatness ;  they 
abound  in  a  straw  colored*  sweet  tiisted  and 
limpid  oil,  whiclt  is  seldom  extracted.  The 
tree  grows  plentifully  in  Mysore  and  Cudda- 
pah — SI  ad.  £t.  Jar,  Rep, 

CHEESE,  Eno. 


Kaas, 
Kn>raagCi 
Kase, 
Panir, 


Keju, 

Malat. 

Qutijo, 

Port. 

8iir, 

RU8 

Queko. 

Sp. 

Juuou  kaiti, 

Tam, 

JuuQu  gedda, 

Tkl. 

DUT. 

Fii. 
Qbr. 
OiTZ.  Hind, 
Mal\t,  Pjebs. 
Formaggio  ;  Cacio,  It. 
Caseus,  Lat. 

Cheese   is   made  by  the  natives  of  India, 
but  that  used  by  Europeans  is  imported  from 
Europe,    and  is    known  in  the  market    by 
names  derived  from  the  places  of  manufacture, 
such  as  single  and  double  GUmcester,  Stilton, 
Cbedder^     Uunlop,    Dutch,     Cheshire,     <bc., 
&c.   &c.     In  Britain    the    principal    season 
for  cheese  making  is  from  M.iy  to  September, 
and  it  is  cnrried  on  in   nearly  eveiy  county, 
but  particular  districts  have  acquired  great 
repute.     In  CheHhire  cheese,  the  salt  is   well 
mixed  with  the  curd,  and  not  merely  rubbed 
on    the    outside.     Thift,    which  is  tbe  most 
celebnited  English  cheese,  is  made  in  quan- 
tities amounting  to  nearly  14,000  tons  annu- 
al ly.     The  average  annual  produce  of  cheese 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  80,000  tons, 
most  of  which  is  made  in  Cheshire,  Glouces- 
tershire,   Shrop-nhire,    and     Derbyshire.     In 
2  849,  22,081  tons  were  imported  into  Britain, 
of   -which   14,109  ton.s  came   fn»m  Holland. 
Tlie  rich  cheese    called   Stilton   is  made  in 
L^eicestershii-e :  it  is  not  sufficiently  mellow 
foir  use  under  two  years  old.     Double  and 
liugle  Gloucester  cheese  is  also  well  known. 
rhe  former  is  made  of  the  milk  and  cream, 
^lie  latter  of  the  milk  and  half  the  cream. 
Sutth  and  York  are  famous  for  cream  cbeefies. 
3c«od  cheeses  are  produced  in  large  quantities, 
a   Holland.     In  Gouda  cheese,  which  is  oou- 
^f<iered  the    best  in  that  country,  muriatic 
Lcid  18  used  instead  of  rennet.     Hence  it  is 
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never  infested  with  mites.  Parmesan  cheese 
from  Parma,  in  Italy,  is  skim^milk  cheese, 
owing  its  rich  flavour  simply  to  the  fine 
harbage  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po.  Swiss 
cheese,  especially  that  of  Gruyere,  is  pleasing 
to  some  tastes.  It  is  flavoured  with  herbs. 
British  imports  of  cheese  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  from  Holland. — Tomlimo%  page  359, 
FaulkneryAfeCuUoch's  Commereial  Dictionary, 
p.  271.     Statist,  of  Commerce. 

CHEESTA,  a  river  near  Panch  Gatchee  in 
Rung  poor. 

CHEliTA.     Hind.    Plumbago     Zeylani- 
calyllut. 

CHEETAH.  Hind.  The  several  leopards 
and  panthers  of  India,  are  so  named,  the 
word  meaning  spotted,  in  opposition  to  the 
striped  markings  of  the  tiger.  The  word  is 
used  by  the  natives  of  India,  but  tbey  prefix 
another  word  to  indicate  the  particular 
animal  intended  :  it  is  however  a  term  which 
Europeans  use  more  than  natives.  Generally, 
by  the  word  cheetah,  is  meant  the  Felis 
leopardus,  Schreb.  The  F.  pardus  is  called 
the  Gor-bacha,  and  the  hunting  leopard 
the  shikari  cheetah.  The  black  or  kala 
cheetah  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  F.  pardus.  The  hunting  leopard,  the 
Feli8  jubata,  is  carried  to  the  field  on  a  flat- 
topped  car^  without  sides,  drawn  by  two 
builockH,  each  animal  has  two  attendants,  and 
is  loosely  bound  by  a  collar  and  rope  to  the 
back  of  the  vehicle,  but  is  also  held  by  the 
keepers  by  a  strap  round  the  loins.  A  leathern 
hood  covers  their  eyes.  By  skilful  manage- 
ment the  cart  approaches  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  game.  The  cheetah  is  then  un- 
hooded  and  loosed  from  its  bonds,  aild  it  drops 
quietly  oif  the  cart.  It  approaches  them 
at  a  slow,  crouching  canter,  masking  himself 
by  every  bu«h  and  inequality  of  ground.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  begin  to  show  alarm, 
he  quickens  his  pace,  and  is  in  tbe  midst  of 
the  herd  in  a  few  boundji,  rolls  over  the  one 
he  fixes  on,  and  in  an  instant  is  sucking  the 
life-blood  from  its  throat  The  instant  that  the 
deer  is  pulled  down,  a  keeper  runs  up,  hoodg 
the  chetah,  cuts  the  victim's  throat,  and  receiv- 
ing some  of  the  blood  in  a  wooden  ladle, 
thrusts  it  under  the  leopard's  nose.  The 
antelope  is  then  dragged  away  and  placed  in 
a  receptacle  under  the  cart,  while  the  chetah 
is  rewarded  with  a  leg  for  his  pains. — 
Munfly's  Sketches  in  India,  Vol.  /.,  p,  50. 

CHEETA-MEENA,  a  branch  of  the  Meena 
race  from  whom  spring  the  Mair  or  Mem  race, 
the  mountaineers  of  Rajpootana,  one  of  the 
aboriginal  races  of  India,  whose  country  is 
styled  Afairtvarra,  or  "the  region  of  hills." 
The  Mair  is  a  branch  of  the  Alena  or  Maina, 
The  Mair  is  also-called  Mairote  and  JfairamU; 
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Mairwetrra  it  that  portion  of  the  Aravalli 
chain  between  Komulmerand  Ajmeer,  a  apace 
of  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  yarying 
in  breadth  from  eijc  to  twenty.  Rajpootaoa 
rises  from  three  to  foar  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Mera  is  ^  a  mountain' 
in  Sanscrit ;  McUraunU  and  MairoU  *  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  mountain  ;'  the  name  of  the  Al- 
banisn  moautaineer,  MainaU^  has  the  same 
signification.  The  Mair  are  a  branch  of  the 
Cheeta,  an  important  division  of  the  Mena,  a 
race  which  consists  of  as  many  branches  as 
their  conquerors,  the  raj  pools.  All  these  wild 
races  have  the  vanity  to  mingle  their  pedigree 
with  that  of  their  conquerors,  thouq^h  in  doing 
80  they  stigmatize  themselves*  The  Cheeta- 
Meua  accordingly  claim  descent  from  a  grand- 
son of  the  last  Chohan  emperor  of  DelhL  Unail 
and  Anoop  were  the  sons  of  Lakha,  the  nephew 
of  the  Chohan  king.  The  coconut  was  sent  from 
Jessulmer,  offering  princesses  of  that  house  in 
marriage,  but  au  investigation  into  their 
maternal  ancestry  disclosed  that  they  were 
the  iKSue  of  a  Mena  concubine  :  and  their 
birth  being  thus  revealed,  they  became  exiles 
from  Ajineer,  and  associates  with  their  mater- 
nal relatives.  Unail  espoused  the  daughter 
of  a  Mena  chieftaiui  by  whom  he  had  Cheeta, 
whose  descendants  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly 
of  power  in  Mairwarra.  The  sons  of  Cheeta, 
who  occupied  the  northern  frontier  near 
Ajmeer,  became  maliomedant  about  fifteen 
generations  ago,  when  Doodha,  the  sixteenth 
irom  the  founder  of  the  race,  was  created 
Da  wad  Khan  by  the  hakim  of  Ajmeer  ;  and  as 
Athoon  was  his  residence,  the  *'  Khan  of 
Athoon"  signified  the  chief  of  the  Mairotes. 
Atboon  is  still  the  chief  town  of  the  Mair 
race.  Chang,  Jhak,  and  Rajosi,  are  the  princi- 
pal towns  adjoining  Athoon.  Anoop  also 
took  a  Me]ia  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Burrar, 
whose  descendants  have  continued  true  to 
their  original  tenets.  Their  chief  places  are 
Burrar,  Bairawara,  Mundilla,  &e.  The  Mena 
were  always  notorious  for  their  lawless  habits, 
and  importance  has  been  attached  to  them  so 
far  back  as  the  period  of  Beegildeo,  the  cele- 
brated prince  of  Ajmeer,  whom  the  bard  Chand 
states  to  have  reduced  them  to  submission, 
making  them  *^  carry  water  in  the  streets  ojf 
Ajmeer."  Like  all  mountaineers,  they  broke 
out  whenever  the  hands  of  power  were  feeble. 
— 2Vi'#  RajaBthariy  Vol  I.  p,  681. 

CUEETUL.  UiND.  The  spotted  deer.  Cervus 
axis. 

CHEGA  GADDA.Tbx..  Vangueriaspinosa. 
iR.  i.  536.  The  tree  is  not  found  in  Southern 
India. 

CHEOA.  Tbu  Sanseviera  Boxburghiana, 
SehulL 

CUEGO)  arae   in  Malabar,  who  seem  to  be 
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noticed  by  Wilson  as  the  ChegaiTsii  or  Chik* 
avan,  whom  he  describes  as  a  man  of  low 
caste,  commonlya  Taur,one  whose  oocapstios  ii 
drawing  toddy«  The  treditiuu  is  that  ibeCh^ 
came  originally  f  rem  Ceyhm,  wberetb«ybslo(«^ 
ed  to  the  military  caste.  The  Chego  aaj  that  in 
the  time  of  CheraropemmaL  a  wssher-wooMui, 
whose  house  adjoined  that  of  an  Ajari(csrp«- 
ter),  being  occupied  as  usual  in  washing  i 
cloth  in  water  mixed  with  asheSi  and  haviig 
no  one  at  hand  to  hold  the  other  eud  of  it,  i 
called  to  a  young  daughter  of  the  Ajoi 
who  was  alone  in  the  house,  to  aRsitt  ba. 
The  child,  not  knowing  that  this  was  so  ii- 
fringement  of  the  laws  of  her  caste,  didasik 
was  requested,  and  then  went  home.  The 
washerwoman  was  emboldened  by  this  tSk 
to  enter  theAjah's  house  a  few  days  after- 
wards ;  and  uptm  the  latter  demanding  angrily 
how  she  dared  to  cross  his  threshold,  tk 
woman  answered  scornfully  that  he  belonged 
now  to  the  same  caste  as  she  did,  since  ber 
daughter  had  helped  to  hold  her  cloth.  Tk 
Ajari,  learning  the  disgrace  that  bad  beftlki 
him,  killed  the  washerwoman.  Upon  thi^ 
her  friends  complained  to  Cheraraperuoti, 
who  espoused  their  cause,  and  threatened  tki 
carpenters  :  wheren|K)n  the  latter  combioed 
together  to  take  refuge  in  Ceylon,  where  tkcj  ! 
were  favoui'ably  received  by  the  king  of  Candj. 
Qheramperumal  begged  the  king  of  Ciody 
to  send  them  back,  promising  to  do  them  m 
injury.  The  Ajari  did  not  place  estirt 
confidence  in  these  promises,  but  asked  tke 
king  to  send  with  them  two  Chego  and  their 
wives,  to  witness  Cherampernmal's  eoodoct 
towards  them,  and  to  protect  theuL  The  kii; 
granted  their  request,  with  the  stipolatMs 
that  on  all  <>ccai»ions,  such  as  weddings  ini 
deaths  and  other  ceremonies,  the  Ajari  ilioBli 
bestow  three  measures  of  rice  on  each  of  thw 
Chego  and  their  descendants,  as  a  tribatef«r 
this  protection  ;  a  custom  which  still  exiiU 
If  the  Ajari  is  too  poor  to  afiford  the  ootltfi 
he  is  still  obliged  to  present  the  requiiili 
quantity  of  rice,  which  is  then  given  badLi 
him  again  ;  the  privilege  of  the  Chego  bciH| 
thus  maintained.  From  these  two  cooplei^ 
the  Chego  of  Malabar  are  said  to  be  deseeii' 
ed.  This  caste  comes  next  below  that  of  th 
Sudra,  but  is  considered  much  lets  bcnitf 
able.  In  times  of  civil  war  or  rebellion,  tfl 
Chego  are  bound  to  take  up  arms  for  the  M 
ful  sovereign  ;  and  some  princes  employ  M 
as  soldiers  on  other  occasions,  if  they  )^ 
not  a  sufficient  force  of  Nairs.  Their  prioc^ 
occupation  is  that  of  drawing  Toddy,  im 
is  oompulsoiy  on  their  caste ;  this  opentis 
is  performed  by  cutting  the  top  off  the  eoe» 
palm,  and  collecting  iu  vessels  the  joiee  whicfc 
exudes  from  it.    The  Chego  are  sub-diride^ 
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into  two  CMtea :  the  Chego  and  the  Twen 
Chego. 

CHEHEL.  Fkrs.  Properly  Chahal.  Near 
theJehan  Numa  in  Shiraz,  ie  a  building  called 
Chehal  Tan^  *'  the  forty  bodies  or  persons." 
Another,  the  ffaft  Tan^  or  "  seven  persons/' 
from  the  number  of  holy  men  there  buried. 
Oiueley's  Travels,  VoL  11.,  p.  2. 

CHEffL-WASTI,  or  captain  of  forty, 
amongst  the  Nasiri,  a  nomad  race  who  occu- 
py the  Tohti  and  Hotuki  countries  in  sum- 
mer and  the  Daman  or  skirts  of  the  Saliman 
range  in  winter.  In  their  migrations^  they 
appoint  a  cheh*i  wasti  or  captain  of  forty  and 
a  director  general.     See  AfPghan.  Nasiri. 

CBEHOOB)  a  pale  brownish  colored  cor- 
dage of  Beerbhoom,  coarse  and  of  moderate 
strength. — BoyU. 

CHEIRANTHUS  CHEIRI.  Oruci/ercB. 
Wall'  Flower.  The  name  is  from  Obeir,  the 
hand,  and  anthos,  a  flower.  Derives  its  Eng- 
lish name  from  growing  wild  on  old  walls  and 
rains  in  England.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  bttt^  when  cultivated  in  gardens,  as- 
anmes  a  rich  dark  tint,  mixed  with  brown. 
The  double  variety  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
striped  with  deep  orange,  is  seldom  known  to 
blossom  in  the  peninsula.  In  the  Punjab  it 
is  called  Lahori  subu. — RiddelL 

CHEIRONECTES.  The  fcog-fish  of  the 
British,  in  India,  belongs  to  the  family  of 
iophtadsB  or  anglers,  and  are  met  with  in  many 
seas.  In  this  group  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
form  arms  that  support  the  pectoral  fins,  and 
enable  these  fishes  to  walk  along  the  moist 
£^ound,  almost  like  qu;idrupeda.  Oheirouectes 
imroaculatus,  Ruppell,  has  feet  ur  claws  rather 
than  fins.— T^mm^'f  Shttches  ofHu  Nat.  His, 
of  Cephn,  p.  330,  331.  See  Fishes. 

CHEIROMELES  TORQUATUS,  Hoesf. 

One  of  the  YespertilionidsB  found  in  Sumatra, 

Java,  Borneo,  Siam  and  Western  Asia.     It  is 

^l  inches,  long,  and  expansion  nearly  two  feet. 

CBEIROPTERA.    Bats. 


JFIittar  mioe, 

£ho. 

Pipiatrelli, 

It. 

Chauve  aourio, 

Fjl 

Nottoli, 

f> 

f*l«der  mauser, 

Obk. 

VespertiliuDea, 

Lat. 

Oadhul, 

Hiim. 

Shub-para, 

Pers. 

Cbum  Qudhttl, 

>t 

TrinjcD, 

Tam. 

Bfkt, 

ElCG. 

A  sub-order 

of  the  ( 

>rder  Primates. 

The 

bats,  or  flitter  mice,  derive  their  scientiflc 
name  from  the  two  Greek  words  kheir,  a  hand, 
sad  pteron,  a  wing,  from  the  circumstance 
tbat  a  niembranous  fold  of  their  skin,  oommen- 
isisig  from  their  neck,  spreads  out  between 
tbair  fore  foet  and  their  fingers.  Tbey  are 
pi&ainroifeious  animals^  and  include  four 
raioailies,  vis. 

IfasB.     Ftempopidfls.  Fragivorous  Bats. 
1  4  Gee.  PtsrQpus  4  species,  Cynoptsrns 
2  species,  Macroglossns  1  species. 
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Fam,  VAmpyridn,  Vampyre  bats. 
&ub-Fam«  Megadermatinse. 

1  Gen.  Megaderma  4  species. 
Snb-Fam.    Khioolopbine. 

5    Qen.  Rhinolophns   11?  species,  Hip- 
posideros  10  species,  Cielops  1  species, 
Rhinopoma    1   species,     Njeteris    I 
species. 
Fam.  NoctiHomdie. 
Sub-Fam.  Taphosoinas. 

1  Gen.  Tnphosous  3  species. 
Sub-Fam.  Noctiloninie. 

1  Qen.  Kyctinonus  1  species* 
Fam.  Veiipertilionidse. 
Sub-Fam.  ScotophTlinss. 

3  Gen.  Scotophilus  6  species,  Noctulinia 

1  species,  Nycticejas  8  species. 
Bub'Fnm.    YespertilioninsB. 

8  Gen.  Lastams  1  species,  Mnrina  2 
species,  Kerivoula  4  species,  Vesperttlo 
5  species,  Myotis  5  species,  Plecotus 

2  species,  Barbastellas  3  species,  Nye*- 
topilus  1  species.  See  Mammalia. 

CHEIROPUS  TORQUATUS.  Mullkr. 
a  Syn.  of  Cheiromeles  troquatus,  one  of  the 
VeflpertilioiiidsB. 

CHEITUN,  a  Brahmin  of  Nuddea,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  introduced 
the  reforms  of  Ramanund  into  Bengal. 

CHEKAVAN,or  Chegavan,  Mai.  A  toddy 
drawer  in  Malabar. —  Wilson.     See  Chego. 

CHEKONaDI.  TbIi.  Cadaba  iudica,  Zanc. 

CHEKURTI  TIVVA.  Tsl.  Peutatropis 
microphylla.     M.  ii.  35. 

CHEL.     Hind.    Cannabis  sBtiva. 

CHELAH,  according  to  Malcolm  (1,  366) 
mesne  literally  an  adopted  dependant^  it 
neither  applies  to  a  slave,  nor  an  adopted 
child,  but  to  a  person  who  is  admitted  to  the 
claims  of  a  dependant  relation.  In  use,  it 
means  a  disciple,  a  pupil,  a  slave.  Tod  (ii.  608) 
says  it  includes  servitude  or  domestic  slavery, 
but  implies,  at  Uie  same  time,  treatment  as  a 
child  of  the  family*  or  disciple.  Tod  mentions 
that  at  Bhynsror,  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment came  forth  to  bestow  his  blessing  on  him. 
and  to  beg  something  for  bis  order.  He  how-, 
ever,  in  the  first  place,  elected  Colonel  Tod 
one  of  his  chsiot  or  disciples,  by  marking  his 
forehead  with  a  tika  of  hhahoot,  which  he  took 
from  a  platter  made  of  <//iai;'leaves. — Malcolm. 
Tod's  Travels,  Central  India,  VoL  i,  p.  1,366. 
1,608.    See  Math. 

GHELANTHE  PATTE.  Malbal.  Bsdc 
of  Thespesia  popttinea. 

CHELAT-PIPPUL.  Beng.  Stillingia 
sebifera. 

CHELBENAH.    Gbbek.  Galbanum. 
CHELICUT,    near    Antalo  in  Tigrc,   in 
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Abyssinia.  Thin  town  is  Sfdd  by  Lefebyre 
and  Ferret  and  Qalinier  to  contain  about 
3,000  iubabitanta. — Jamei  Par,  Fau. 

CHELIFER.  Amongst  the  insects  which 
infest  books  in  India  are  two  genera,  xvhich 
are  usually  regarded  as  accomplices  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, pursue  and  greedily  feed  on  the  larva: 
of  the  death-watch  and  tho  numerous  acari 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  chief  depredators 
that  prey  upon  books.  One  (if  these  malign- 
ed genera,  is  a  tiny  tailess  scorpion 
(Chelifef),  of  which  three  species  have  been 
noticed  in  Ceylon,  the  Ch.  librorum  Temp. 
Ch.  oblongum  Temp. — and  Ch.  acaroides 
Hemman,  the  last  of  which  it  is  believed 
had  been  introduced  from  Europe  in  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  books.  Another  genus  of 
book  insects  is  the  Lepisma,  the  fish  bisect 
genus,  and  called  so  by  Fabricius  from  its 
fish-like  scales,  tiny  silvery  creatures  which 
feast  on  the  acari  and  soft- bodied  insects 
that  infest  hooka.  There  have  only  been 
two  species  described,  viz.,  the  L.  niveo-fasci- 
atus  and  L.  niger»  Tanp,  It  has  six  legs. — 
See  Bane, 

CHELINQTCHA-POO.  A  division  of 
the  country  of  the  Kalkas,  in  the  district  of 
Pola,adjoiniug  the  Russian  district  Selingsky. 
See  Kalkas. 

CHELKA  DUDUGA.  Tkl.  Unona  dis- 
color. 

CHELLAWN.  H.,  properly  Chilan,  an  in- 
voice, a  passport,  from  Chiiana,  Hind,  to 
forward. 

CHELLd.  Tam.  Termites. 

CHEL-MAR-ZAI,  Que  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Med,  a  sea  faring  and  fishing  population 
on  the  sea  ports  of  the  Mekrau  coast,  the 
other  three  divisions  are  Guzbur,  Hormari 
and  Jellar-zai.    See  Eelat,  p.  492.  Mekran. 

CHELMON  ROSTRATUS.  Linn.  One  of 
the  archer  fishes.  Cheetodou  rostratus  Shaw,  is, 
according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant,  the  archer  fish 
of  the  fresh  waters  of  India.  On  seeing  a  fiy 
settle  over  head  on  a  leaf,  it  propels  a  drop 
of  water  and  brings  it  down.  See  Chsstodon 
toxotes. 

CHELONE.  Flowering  plants  nsmed  from 
Cfielone,  a  tortoise,  the  flowers  are  scarlet, 
orange,  white  and  purple. — Riddell.  See 
Scroph  ulariacesB. 

CHEL0NIA>  an  order  of  reptOeSi  known 
as  tortoises  and  turtles,  generally  considered 
the  first  by  zoologists.  They  are  also  termed 
Testudinatai  from  testudo,  the  Latin  for  a 
tortoise.  They  belong  to  the  section  of  Cata- 
phracta  or  aheilded  reptiles,  and  the  families, 
genera  and  species  in  S.  E-  Asia  are '  as 
ander: — 
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Skc.    a.   Cataphracta.    SheiUed  B^tilo. 
Obdbr  Chelonia. 
Fam,    Tatudinidm. 

Gen.  Testodo  liidica,    Gmd,   Gskp. 

i-adiata,  Shaw,  Midig. 
stellata,  Shaw,  Vizag. 
platyuotu8,i9/jr/A.  Bun. 
elongata,  Hlyih.  AnL 
and  Tea 
Gen.     Homopus    Horsfieldii,    Gmf, 

Fam,  Geoemydidce. 

Gen.  Manuuria  Emys,  Gray,  MoqIsl 

Gen.  Geoemyda  grandis,  Gray^  Tom 

„         tricariuata,  jS/^.  ChaihaflBi' 

Gen.  Caora  Amboiuensis,  Daud,  Mtk^ 

and  Tea 

Gen.  Cyclemis  orbiculata,  BdU  Bom. 
Fam,  JSmydidce, 

Gen.  Emys  nuchalis,  Blylh,  Java. 
„         Hamiltunii,  Gray,  OidcattL 
trijuga,  Schweigg,  Ankafi. 

aiid  Maditt 
nigra,  Blyih,  Tenasser. 
sebae. 
Gen.  Tetraonyz  Lessouii,  Dum  et  M 

€dT» 

Gen.    Batagur   lineatus.  Gray,  S.  £ 

Isdit 

Thurgii,  &ray.  Calcutti 
dhongoka,  &;vy.  Centnl 

Berdmorei,  Blyth.   hgi 
ocellata  Dum,    Oil. 
trivittata^    Dtm,    Mod. 
Gen.  Pangshura  tectum.  Bell.   Ok 
„       teuton ,  Gray,    ludoi. 
„       flaviventer,  C^ttxtA.  Bei^ 
„       Smith,  Guntk.    Bt^ 
Gen.     PJatystemum     megacephaloa 

Gray.    Martabv 
Fam.  Trionycidee. 

Gen.  Eniyda  granosa,  Grfy.OM^ 

„    Ceylnnensis^  Gray,  Ciji* 

Gen.  Trionyx  Gaugeticus,  ^ut.  B«| 

„    Gantherii,  Gray,  Ant 

Gen.  Chitra  ludica.  Gray,  Eoo^ 

Fam,     ChetoHidoe. 

Gen.  Sphargis  coriacea,  Liwn,  Temi 
Gen.  Caretta  imbricate,  Sekwngg,  If 

Gen.  Caouana  olivaeea,  E%du,   U 

of  B«|( 

Gen.  Chelonia  virgata,  SckweyyM 

„        mid^    „    ofBav^ 

Chelonia    midas    is    the     green    ti^ 

Caretto     imbrioata,    Hawksbili  tartK& 

Caouanay  Loggerhead  turtle.   As  an  *i*>^ 

food,  the  Green  turtles  (Tortaos  Eraadiflt^ 

French),  are  so  highly  prized  Ihat  tii^  *"• 

become  a  ooneiderable   article  of  ooobM* 
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CHEMPAKAM. 


CHENAB. 


The  fat  of  many  specieSi  when  fresh,  is  used 
with  success  in  lieu  of  butter  and  oil  in  cook- 
ery ;  and  in  those  kinds  which  have  a  musky 
odour  {ClidoniOj  CaouanOt  and  C.  CavfUa  for 
iastance),  is  used  for  einbrocationSy  leather- 
dressing,  and  as  lamp-oil.  The  imbricated 
turtles  furnisli  that  valuable  article,  tortoise- 
ftfaell,  or  rather  the  best  sorts  of  it,  so  highly 
prised  iu  ancient  and  modern  times,  apd  so 


CHEMRI.     Hind.     Eleusine  fiageiiifera* 

GHEMUDU.  Tkl.  Euphorbia  tirucalli,  L. 
Euphorbia  cutteamnndu.  See  Cutteamundoo. 

CHEN  A.  Guz.  Chenna,  Hind.  Cicer  arieti- 
uum.  Bengal  gram. 

CHENA  CULTIVATION.  Anglo  Siiran. 
In  CeyloUy  means  patches  of  forest,  burned, 
cleared  and  cultivated  for  two  or  three  years 
and    then     abandoned,     and      allowed    to 


ornamental  and  useful  iu  the  arts.  The  eggs  i  become  forest  lands  again.  This  doAtructiye 
of  all  species,  particularly  those  of  the  I  form  of  cultivation  is  known  as  Kumari 
Green  Turtles,  are  excellent     The  following  1  on  the    western    coast   of  India. ^ — Tennent, 


Asiatic  Chdonia  aire  arranged  according  tn 
their  geographical  distribution,  from  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray's  *'  Catalogue  of  the  Tortoises*  and  Croco- 
diles, «Scc.,  in  the  collection  of  the  Britiah 
Museum.'' 


River  Tigris, 
Tjrse  Rafebt. 

Cahul. 
Testudo  Horstieldii. 

India. 
Testado  Indica. 
Bmys  tectum. 
Emys  t^ntoria. 
£mjr«  Davaucellii- 
Einys  trijuga. 
Kmys  liueata. 
Kmys  dhongok  a 
Soys  Thurjii. 
£mj8  trivittaU. 
KtDjB  ocellata. 
£my8  Hamiltonii. 
Tetraonyz  Bafagur. 
£inyda  punctata. 
Tyrsa  Gaogetica. 
I>organia  subplaua. 
Chitra  Indica. 

Ceylon. 
Teatndo  stellata. 
Kmys  seba. 


China.   . 
Geoemyda  iSp«iigIeri. 
Geoemyda  Healii. 
Geoemyda  Keevesii. 
Geoemyda  miitioa. 
Grtmemyda  nigriuans. 
Gistudo  trifaaciata. 
PJatystemon  megacepha- 

him. 
Tyrse  peroceUata. 

Japan. 
Emya  Japonica. 

Sumatra. 
Geoemyda  spinosa. 
Einys  cra8#icollia. 
Emya  platynota. 
A  mboyna. 
Cistudo  Amboiuesais. 

Java, 
Cistudo  dentata. 
Tyrse  JavaDica. 

Indian  Ocean. 
Caouana  caretta. 
Med  Sea. 
Caretta  imbricata. — Enr;. 


Chelonophagi,  inhabited  the  shores  of  India 
and  the  Red  Sea  as  Strabo  and  Pliny 
testify.  They  used  the  shells  cif  the  tnrtles 
which  they  canglit  for  rooftt  for  their  houses 
and  boats.    The  largest  shell  seen   in  modern 


Di\  Cleghorn.  See  Kumari. 

Clit^NA.  Hind.  Panicum  miliaceum.  P. 
pilosum.  It  is  sown  and  reaped  in  the  hot  sea- 
son after  all  the  rubbee  crops  have  been  cut. 
it  needs  much  water,  hence  the  saying 
Chena  jt  ka  lena, 
Ciiouduh  pani  dena, 
Byar  chale  tOy  na  lena  na  dena, 

To  get  the  chena  crop  water  it  fourteen 
times.  If  a  blast  strike  it,  then  neither 
harvesting  nor  selling— ^/Zto^ 

CHEN  AH,  the  Acesiues  of  the  Greeks,  is 
the  largest  of  the  five  great  rivers  of  the 
Punjab.  It  is  also  called  the  Trimab.  Ptole- 
my called  it  Sindabal  or  Sandabilis,  but  the 
Greek  historians  of  Alexander  called  it 
Akesines.  Its  source  has  never  been  reached  by 
Europeans,  but  is  placed  in  the  high  land  of 
Tibet,  about  hit.  32^  50'  N.,  Ion.  77°  40'  E. 
near  the  Bara  Lacha  pass.  The  Chandra  and 
Bhaga  rise  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Biira  Laeha 
pass  which  is  in  lat.  32*  45'  N.  and  lung.  77* 
22'  E. — and  as  their  junction  form  theChenul^ 
they  give  also  its  Sanscrit  name  Chundra^- 
bhaga,  or  moon  garden,  which  the  Ayeen-i- 
Akbari,  calls  the  Chanderbaka.  It  runs  north- 
west to  Murumurdwun  ;  south-west  to  its 
confluence  with  tlie  Jhelnm,  thence  south- 
west to  ihe  Ghara,  or  continuation  of  the 
Sutlnj.  Its  length  to  the  Ghaia  is  765  miles. 
It  descends  at  the  average  mte  of  40  ft.   per 


timea  was,  7  feet Yule's  Cathay  and  the  way  I  mile    for    the  first  200  miles.  Its  estimated 

"      ~  elevationatKishtwar,  is5,000  ft.    It  receives 

the  Suruj  Bhagu  Murumurdwun  and  the 
Dhark  all  short  streams.  It  becomes 
navigable  for  timber  rafts  at  Aknur. 
Above  Darwasy  the  Chenab  is  a  rapid,  noble 
river,  running  through  a  deep  rocky  channel 
The  portion  of  the  Chenab  which  passes 
through  the  territories  of  the  mahanija  of 
Kashmir  is  about  200  miles  long.  From 
the  junction  of  the  Chandra  aud  Bagha  at 
Tandi,  in  Biitibh  Lahul,  to  Aknur,  where  the 
river  debouches  a|K>n  the  plains,  its  length  is 
about  300  miles.  The  fall,  according  to  Gene- 
ral A .  Cunnmgham,  is  84  feet  per  mile  from 
Tandi  to  Eisthawar,  and  26  feet  per  mile 
from  Eisthawar  to  Aknur.  Tka  flora  of  the 
upper  Talley  agrees  in  most  respects  with  that 
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thither.  Eng.  Cyc  1004,  1007.  See  Reptiles. 
CHELYTIiEOUS  GENERA.  See  Coleop- 

tera. 

CHEMA  KURA.  Tel.  Colocasia  antiquo- 
rnm«  Sehott 

CHEMANTI.  Tbl.  Chrysanthemum  Rox- 
burghii,  Desf. 

CHEMBAGA  MOTTU.  Maleal.  Miohelia 
Rheedii. 

CHEMBADIVADU.    Tbl.    A  fisherman. 

CHEMBU  NARINGI.  Malsal.  ludigo- 
[era  enneaphylla. 

CHEMMAN.  Malkal.  A  currier.  See 
Obamar. 

CHBM*MARA.  Mal.   Amoora   rohituka. 

CHEMPAKAM.  Mal.  Michelia  champac. 

Z4nn. 
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CHENNA. 


CHBNSUAB. 


of  Kunftwar,  lower  down  there  is  an  approach 
to  the  vegetation  of  the  outer  Himalaya.— 
J9r.  ThottuorCt  Travels  in  Western  Himalaya 
and  Tibeif  p.  348.  Cleghom  Punjab  Report, 
p.  134,  153.  History  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  /, 
p.  10,  11.     See  Jamu.  Khetri.  Punjab. 

CHENCHALl  KURA.  Tkl.  Digera 
muricata,  Mart.,  also  Acbyranthes  polygoiioi* 
deB?)1 

CHENCHKA.  Bbng.  Limnoobloa  pkuta- 
ginea. 

CHENCH  WAE.     See  Chensuar. 

CHENDAMALY  ALUBEEYUM.  Sans. 
Civet. 

GHENDANA.  Beko.  Hind.  Tel.  Pterocar- 
pus  santalinus. 

CH  END  AN  AM.  Tam.  SandHl-wnod.  Santo- 
lum  album.  Chendana  nuuse.  Tel,  Oil  of 
Santalum  album. 

CHENDL     Ovz.  Hiko.  Rags. 

OHENDPOTLA.  Tkl.  Trichoaanthes  cu- 
onmerina.    Lin, 

CHENDREE  ob  TOONG.  Duit.  RotUi^ra 
tiuctoria. 

CHENDU  PHOOL.  Hind.  Flcwer  of 
Parkia  biglandiilosa. 

CHENDURAPA  CHE  ITU.  Tbl.  Rot- 
tlera   tinctoria. 

CHENDURU.  Tam.  Carthamns  tiiicto- 
rius.  Safflower.  Cheuduruku  yeunai,  Tam. 
Safflower  Oil. 

CHENE.  Fr.  Bark  of  Quercus.  Oak  bark. 

CHENEBROON.  A  tree  of  Akyab  used 
in  housebuilding.  Qrows  to  a  large  size,  and 
is  plentiful  in  the  Ramree  and  Sandoway  dis- 
tricts.—Ca^.  Cat  Ex.  1862. 

CHENEE-KAM.  Goz.  Hind.  Porcelain  ; 
Earthenware. 

0BEN1£VI.     Fr.  Hemp  seed. 

CHENGALI  GADDl.  Tkl.  Panicum 
commutatnm,    Neet, 

CHENGIZ  KHAN.    See  Changez  khan. 

CHEMBU  NARINGI.     Malral.     Indi- 1 
gofora  enneaphylla, 

GHENL    Tel.     Oryzasativa.     Linn. 

CHENJUL.  Hind,  l^ussiessya  hypo- 
leoca. 

CHENK  PURI,  also  Thungon-Puri,  Bubm. 
The  elytra  or  wing  oases  of  the  genus  Bupres- 
tisi  Order  Coleoptera.  See  Beetles. 

CHENNA.  Hind.  Cicer  arietinum.  Linn, 
This  is  often  oalled  Bengal  gram,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Koolti  or  Madras  gram,  Doli- 
cbos  uniflorus. 

CHENNANGI.  Tbl.  Lagerstrcsmia 
maerooarpa,  R.^  and  L.  parviflora,  R.  ii.  605. 

CHENNA,  also  Chinna.  Tah.  SmaU. 
'Many  towns  seem  to  be  oalled  from  thatinrord^ 
▼iJL 

Chennaupvlly,  in  L.  77''  40'  E.  and 
L.  lO""  20'  N.  Chesnapoor,  L.  7^^  42'  £.  wd 
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L.  1 9"^  30'  N.  Chennapatten,  L  77'  17'  E.  ud 
L.  12''  40'  N.  Cfaennar,  in  L  IT  19'  Kiad 
Lat  10°  22'  N.  ChennaryanpiUy,  L.79'20  B. 
and  L.  1 6^  0'  N.  Cbenniachotrui,  L  78*  0'  t. 
and  L.  10^  27'  N.  Cbeunumpatty,  L.  75^45' 
E.andL.  11**  42' N. 

CHP:NNATNAIR,  a  forest  near  P«lgbit, 
which  at  one  time  furnished  a  large  supply  tf 
well  grown  Terminalia  glabra,  Pfcerocarirti 
marsupiumr  and  Inga  xylocarpa. 

CH£NOPODIACEi£.    An  oiderofjpliDti 
known  as  the    goose-foot    tribe,  about  41 
species  of  which  occur  in  the  South  and  ix 
East  of  Asia  of  the  genera  Oheiiopodiu, 
Beta,    Blitum,    salicomia,   spinacia,  Biaelk 
Salsola,  and  artriplex,  several  spedesof  whiek 
are  used  either  fur  culinary  purposes  or  for  tbi 
manufacture  of  floda.  Garden  Orach  [Atriplci* 
Chard-Beet,  Beet,   Mangold  Wunei  [Bdt 
belong  to  this  cirder,   and  soda  is  obudaed 
from  species  of    Salsola  and    Salicoruii.  C 
album    (Detu  Sag.)  common   in  BeDgil,ii 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  pot  herb :  C  ladiii' 
turn,  an  erect  annual  and  C.  viride,  of  vl«k 
there  are  two  varieties.  C.  olidnni,  &tiuUB| 
goose  foot)  smells  like  putrid  saltfisk  asdu* 
hales   ammoniacal  gas  :  it  is  employed  am 
emmensgogue  and  antispasmodic.    Yansi 
Oliicnopodaceous  plantit,  with  grasses  of  tk 
usual  species,  are  met  with  in  theNortkd 
India. — O'SAavghnessy,  page  623-  VoigU  i»f. 
Cye. 

CHEN  OPODIUM  ALBUM.  Li5K.Ro» 


Khuljeh  ke  b»jtj        DuK. 
Bhatwa,  HxND. 

Ruotauala,  Sana. 


Panipn  kire,  Ta* 
Pappu  kura,  Tit 
Chkkra  varti  karSi  „ 


Bi. 


FufiAa 


— Ains.  Mat  Ind.  p.  255. 

CHENOPODIUM  VIRIDE.    Box. 

Rockeb  el  jammel,    Akab.  I  Betoya, 
Beto  sag,  Bbko.  |  Chawat, 

CHENOPODIUM  VULQARR 

QooMfoot,  £n&  I  Bbatwm, 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  batmw 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  7»iM 
feet.  Entirely  a  rain  crop,  grows  to  aiz  M 
high,  seeds  considered  nouriabiug-^-Ci^Aifi 
Punjab  Report^  p.  66. 

CHENSUAR,  or  Chenebwar,  (Sw  « 
Surah)  also  Cbentsu,  a  wild,  half-savage^  M 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Eastern  Obats  of  At 
peninsula  of  India.  They  are  knows  ^ 
their  settled  neighbours  as  the  GheMk 
kulam,  Chenchwar,  and  Chensuar.  They  Mi 
to  be  the  people  whom  Wiisoo  qsbmb  O0 
chtt-vadu  (vadu,  TeL,  a  man.)  They  are  ab^ 
1,200  in  number,  and  dwell  in  the  tnd^ 
jungle  covering  the  westernmost  rangi « 
the  ikuitern  Ghat  line,  between  the  F«^ 
river  and  the  Kistnab,  and  known  loeallf* 
the  NiiUa-MttUa,  and  the  Iimkaaiii|hL .  49 
inhabit  clearings  in  the  forest,  live  ia  heiW* 
C  106 


CHBN6U  KARRI R. 


CHBRA. 


slutpe  hats  like  the  African,  Nicobarian  and 
roaiiy  of  the  ruder  Aaionesian  tribea.  These  are 
of  incker-work  with  walla  about  three  feet 
highland  a  eonical  straw  roof,  with  a  screen 
for  a  dour.     J'he  men  are  almost  nude.     The 
women  dreaa  like  the  wandering  female  bas- 
ket makers  whom  they  resemble,  in  features. 
The  features  of  the  men  are  small,  but  the 
•xprenion  is  animated,    cheek-b<>nea    higher 
and  more  prominent  than  those  of  the  hiudns 
in   general,   nose  flatter,  and   nostrils   more 
expanded ;  their   eyes   black  and    piercing ; 
ill  statare  they  are  slightly^  nhorter  than  their 
neighbours,  and  they   are  slightly,    but  well 
made,  except  about  the  knee,  which  is  large, 
and  the  leg.   The  colour  of  the  skin  is  darker, 
and  there  seems  a  tendency  to  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. Newbold  characterises  them  as  between  a 
Tiling  and  a  Jakun  of  the  Malay  {peninsula. 
They  have   no    language    t)f  their  own,  but 
speak    Tttlugu   with    a   harsh   and  peculiar 
pronunciation.     Brahniaus  say  they  formerly 
were  shepherds  of  the  Yerra  Golla  caste.  They 
Itave  large  dogs,  and  a  few  are  employed  as 
hill  police,  in  the  pass  from  the  Kuman  to 
Bad  wail.      Tbe    Naiidial   Chenohwar   nssert 
their  ignorance    of    a  god  or  a    soul.     They 
have  no  images.    They  are  polygamists ;  they 
bury  their  doad,  bat  sometimes   burn,  and, 
like  the  Tartars,  the  Nandial  Ch»'ttcliwar  carry 
the  deceased's  weapons  to  the  grave.     They 
nse    the  spear,  hatchet,  the    match  look,  or 
a   bamboo  bow  and  reed  arrow  tipped  with 
iron.     They   look    on    weaving    and    other 
man nfac taring  arts  with  contempt,  and  they 
have  in  general  only  a  rag  for  covering.  They 
are  patient    and  docile.     It  is    suggested   by 
Mr.  Logan  that  the   Cheusuar  are  a  continu- 
ation of  the  wild   forest  Surah   of  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  further  north  in  the  line  of  the 
Eastern  Ghats.     Vocabularies  of  six  of  the 
lion  Arian  tongues,  the  Kond,  Savara,  Gadaba, 
Fernkala,  and  Chentsu  are  given    at  p.  39, 
N^o.    of     1866}   of  Bang.   Aa.    Soc.  •Journal. 
N'ewhuld  in  K.   As.  Soc.  Journ.  1865.  Logan 
ti  Journ.  Ind.  Arch. — Newhold. 

CUENSU  KARRIR,  amigratory  race  men- 
;ioned  by  Buchanan  as  residing  in  the  hilly 
iracte  near  Coimbatore.  They  are  described 
IS  without  houses  or  cultivation,  but  by 
marea,  or  with  the  bow,  catch  birds  or  large 
pame  which  they  dispose  of  for  rice ;  the  white 
^it  ia  said  to  be  used  by  them  for  food. 
rhey  approach  their  game  under  the  shelter 
if  a  cow  or  buffalo,  which  they  have  taught 
0  atalk.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Caniil  with  a  few  Qiuarese  words  intermixed. 
n&oae  near  towns  learn  the  use  of  Telugu 
fords*  A  Tamil  man  is  unable  to  understand 
heir  language.  A  few  reside  in  little  huts 
rataide,  on  the  outskirts  of  villages^  and  have 
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a  little  blanket,  but  th^r  ordinary  clothing  is 
a  loin  cloth,  and  in  the  denser  forests  they 
dwell  in  caves  or  hollows  of  trees,  or  under 
the  nh^lter  of  a  hut  made  of  branches  of  trees, 
and  use  only  a  few  leaves  for  covering. 
They  describe  the  Animali  as  their  original 
country.    Btf4:hanan. 

OHENVUKOTTl.    Mal.    A  coppersmith. 

CFiKONTI.  Hind.  Ant.  Eno. 

CHEPANG,  Haiyu  and  Kusnndu,  three 
uncivilized  Bhot  tribes  who  reside  amid  the 
dense  forests  of  the  central  region  of  Kepal, 
to  the  westward  of  the  great  valley ;  they 
dwell  in  scanty  numbers,  and  nearly  in  a  state 
of  nature.  They  have  no  apparent  affinity  with 
the  civilized  races  of  the  country,  but  live 
in  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  on  wild 
fruits  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  The 
Chepang  are  slight,  but  not  actually  deform- 
ed though  with  large  bellies.  Mr.  Hodgson 
says  they  are  of  Mongol  descent.  Their  lan- 
guage is  akin  to  the  Lhopa.  The  Chepang, 
Haiyu,  and  Kusuuda,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Kawat  gri'up  of  frontier  populations.  They 
are  named  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Durre,  Den* 
war  a^id  Brainbo,  which  Mr.  Latham  believes 
to  be  the  same  as  Tharn,  Dhungur,  and  p<»8« 
sibly  Rawi,  but  more  likely  Dher,  Dnngar 
and  Brahman.  They  occupy  the  districts 
where  the  suil  is  moist,  the  air  hot,  and  the 
effluvia  nii&smntic.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
language. — Latham,  See  India,  311,  317. 

CHEPATL  Hind.  Cakes  made  of  wheaten 
flour  and  water  or  milk,  and  baked  on  the 
girdle.  They  form  the  principal  article  of 
diet  of  the  hindoos  of  North-western  India 
and  of  the  rnjp<»ot  races. 

CHEPOOliOO  VALELLOO,  a  grass 
grown  in  Kimedy,  from  the  roots  of  which 
neat  t^ble  matn  and  teazing  brushes  are  made. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  few 
neat  tn.ble  mats  were  exhibited  from  Kimedy, 
and  some  teazing  brushes  made  from  the  roots 
of  thin  grass,  such  as  likely  to  command 
a  ready  snle,  if  they  could  be  brought  promi- 
nently to  notice.  The  botanical  name  of  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  made  is  not  yet 
ascertained. 

CHEPPU  TATTA.  Tel.  This  term  is 
applied  to  several  plants,  Desmodium  poly- 
carpum,  B,  G.  Hedysarum  purpureuro,  B, 
iii.  358.  Coldenia  procnmbens,  Asarum  Euro- 
peum  and  Elytraria  crenata. 

CHEPU-NAUINGL  Tam.  Indlgofera 
enneaphylla.     Linn, 

CHEPU-TATAKO.    Trl.  Asarabacca. 

CHEU.  Hind,  of  Chenab,  Armeniaoa  vul* 
garis.    Apricot. 

CHERA.    Thalictrum  foliolosum. 

GHERA,  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the  south 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
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CHERRAPOONJI. 


which,  as  also  the  extent  of  their  dominions, 
are  only  vaguely  known.  They  seem  to  have 
fisen  on  th«  fall  of  the  Pandya  sovereignty, 
and  to  have  ruled  over  Travanoora  and 
Coimbatore,  and  parte  of  Salem.  See  Kerala, 
Narapati,  Pandiya. 

CHER  A  IT  A,  Hm.  The  name  given  to  the 
stalks  of  several  Indian  plants,  all  of  them 
valuable  bitters,  equivalents  of  gentian,  ob- 
tained from  the  genera  Ophelia,  Ezacum, 
Adenemti  and  Andrographis  (Justiciu).  The 
properties  of  the  Indian  species  of  QentianeR), 
with  the  exception  i>f  two  or  thr«e  of  the 
Himalayan  ones,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
largely  investigated. — Di\  Cleghorn  Ed,  Neio 
Phil,  Mag.  No,  6  of  April  1856.  See  Chiretta. 

CHKRAKEN.  Jav.  Crotouseed. 

CHEUAMBOLA.  Port.  Cicca  disticha. 

CHERAMELLA.  or  HAUUl-PHAL. 
Bbno.     Cicca  disticha. 

C HERE.M  IN.     Malay.     Cicca  disticha. 

CHERAM  PERMAL.  an  ancient  sovereign 
from  whom  all  the  royal  races  of  Malabar 
claim  descent,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
built  Calicut. 

CH  ERA  N,  the  name  of  the  Chera  race,  who 
ruled  at  Kerala  on  the  Malabar  coast  See 
Chera. 

CHERA  PUNJJ,  a  town  and  hill  station 
in  the  Khassya  hills,  360  miles  from  Calcutta. 
See  Cherra-pnnji. 

CHERIBON,  OR  CHERIMAI.  A  moun- 
tain,  in  lat.  6*  54^'  S.,  and  long.  108*  28^' 
E.  in  the  north  of  Java,  id  10,323  feet  higii. 
— Horsburf/h. 

CHERIKEU  BODI.  Tkl.  Saccharum 
ofiiciuarum.     Linn. 

CHERIMELLE.  In  Japar.,  thi.^    fruit  is 


be  supposed  to  he  the  Nagbansiof  Magidk. 
Remains  of  buildings  attribnted  to  then, 
are  found  near  Buddha  Gya,  Ssstam  tai 
Ramghur,  nud  the  images  of  Siva  and  Baai- 
man  fonnd  in  them  indicate  that  they  beloq^- 
ed  to  the  hindu  religion.  They  ap[Msr  i« 
have  been  expelled  from  their  ancient  abodii 
by  the  Pramara  <if  Bhojpur,  the  HyobnQof 
Hurdi,  and  the  Bhoonhar,  a  little  before  tJM 
first  mahomedan  inv;ision,  about  which  tiK 
there  seefns  to  have  been  a  general  couvbImi 
in  India,  during  which  ^eTeral  tribes  aeqv- 
ed  their  present  p(»sseavions.  The  featani 
of  the  Chero(»  are  said  to  resemble  theoe» 
pants  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  They  iin 
by  cutting  timber,  collecting  drugs,  iuid  ti- 
ling game,  and  though  their  numbers  are  hit 
low,  they  continue  to  create  a  rsjah  furenrj 
five  ur  six  houses,  and  invest  him  «i^  Ui 
tilah  in  due  form.  The  emperor  Sher  Sink 
subdued  Mnharta,  a  Cheeroo  zemindar  o{ 
Behar,  which  ^eems  to  have  been  a  last  to 
strong  effort  of  the  Clieeroo.  The  cbicfti 
Singrnwii  in  Mimapur  is  a  Cheeroo,  tfaoo^ 
he  calls  himself  a  6eU'bani>.  Sir.  H.  KUiK 
suggests  that  the  Sivirn,  Seori  and  Chcr»\ 
may  perhaps  be  the  Sauraseni.  In  the  Hiri- 
vausa  is  the  following  passage.  ''FromtUi 
race  came  the  Sauravira,  and  Saaraaeu. 
The  great  king  Sanrasena  has  given  his  niae 
to  the  country  over  which  he  reigiied"- 
mioL  Gto8, 

CHEKOO AH  GHAUT,  in  L.74'o£, 
and  L.  24''  48'  N. 

CH  EROOK  A .  Trl.  Saccharum  officinanisL 
CHEROO-MUTI.  Bbng.  Amanuitus  poly- 
gonoidos. 

CHEUOOPU,  also  Chupatu.  Tam.  Shoe 
CHEROOTS.     The  dried   leaves  of  ti« 


pricked  all  over  with  a  needle,  and  laid  in 
water.  For  use  it  is  boiled  up  with  su«^ar,  tobacco  phmt^  formed  into  small  rolls  for tk 
and  kept  with  syrup  in  glass  bottles.  These  ^  purpose  of  i«nioking.  Hnvannah  cigars  as 
fruits  are  often   eat<>n    with    tea.     They  are  '  usually    reckoned  the   best    in  Europe,  h 


sometimes  eaten  unripe  with  a  little  stilt  and 
may,  likewise,  when  in  that  state,  bo  preser- 
ved in  salt.  Sometimes  they  are  eaten  ripe, 
and  have  then  a  subacid  taste. —  Thunberg^s 
Traveh,  Vol.  I[.,;d.  292  and  293. 

CHERIVELU.  Tkl.  Hedyotis  umbellata. 
Lifin, 

C  H  fiRKUSH.     H tND.  Prunus  A rmeniaca. 

CHEROMAU,  a  slave  race  of  Malabar, 
who  follow  the  rule  of  Muruioa  Katayan.  See 
Polyandrya,  p.  108. 

CHEROO,  aborigines  in  Ghazeepur,  a  part 


India,  Manilla  cigsirs  are  most  esteem^.  1>^ 
ration  Manillas,  Chinsurah  Cheroots,  Limkik 
Dindigul,  and  Trichinopoly  cigars  aretliecri 
kinds  manufactured  in  India. — Faulkner, 

CHEROTANNY.  Tam.?  A  light  coliMuti 
wood  of  Travancore,  used  for  firewood. 

CUERRA  QADAM.    Tkl.  Indigofera ei- 
neaphylhv. — Linn, 

CHERRAPOONJI,  a  saniUrinm  in  ^ 
Khassya  hills,  in  1.  25*^14'  2r  N.  and  L.9I*" 
40'  5"  E.  about  4118  or  4126  feet  ab«»wil 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  40  miles  north  of  Sjtt* 


of  Gorukpur,  the  southern  part  of  Benares    and  60  miles  south  from  Gowhatty.  The  pro* 


and  Mirsapur  and  Behar.  They  are  some- 
times said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Bhur.  They 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sivira  or  Seoree, 
but  Bucluinan  considers  them  distinct.  The 
Cheroo  declare  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  the  great  serpent,  from  which  they  may 
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pal  race  in  the  neighbourhood  aro  the  Kfass^ 
able  bodied  people,  who  differ  little  fii* 
the  Garo.  They  are  arranged  in  petty  i»j»* 
ships  in  the  Khassya  hills.  They  baild  ifc* 
houses  on  piles,  they  trap  fish  like  ■• 
people  of  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra.    Tfc^ 
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dread  snakM^  and  Nat  irorsbip  seems  their 

peculiar  culture.     They  distil  and  drink  in> 

toxictting-   liquors.     At    a     place    between 

Biogfaot  and  Cherrapunji,  and  at  other  places 

in  the  hiils,   are   bridges  made  of  the  fibre 

of  the   India-rubber  tree,  as    described    by 

Captun  Yule.     This  raoe  inter  their  dead  in 

places  where  they  ereot  oblong  pillars,  hewn 

or  unhewn,    three  to   thirteen  in   number. 

The  climate  of  Cherrapnnji  is  suited  for  a 

sanitorium.     Colonel  Watson  described  it  in 

Bl.  As.  Trans.  1834,  vol.  iii.  25.  Fall  of  rain 

at  Cherrapnnji  has  amounted  to  600  inches. 

The  SYcrage  fall  fur  August  200  inches.     In 

1841,  264  inches  fell ;  oocasiooally  20  inches 

fall  in  twenty-four  honrs. — Bl,   At,   Trans. 

1844,90^.   xiii.,614.     Dr*BuUV$  Catalogue, 

Jjatkam,  See  Cairns.     Cherapunji. 

CHERRIES.    See  Cherry  ;  Fraits. 

CHERRO  CANNY.  Tam.'J  A  light  brown 

coloured  wood  of  Travancore,  only  used  for 

firewood. — Coh  Frith, 

CHERRO  NALMAPELLA,  Tam.?  Alight 
brown  coloured  wood  of  Travsncore,  specific 
l^avity  0*483,  used  for  making  canoes. — C(d, 
Ji'rith. 

CfiERROPOONA.  Tah.)  A  dark  coloured 
>pood  of  Travancore^  used  for  building  houses. 
— Col  Frith, 

CHERROTIMBA.  TamJ  A  dark  coloured 
wood  of  Travanoore,  specific  gravity  0*843, 
•bout  three  feet  in  circumference,  used  for 
lionae^buildlog,  tools,  &c. — Col,  Frith. 

CHERRO  VUNJEE.  Tau.?  A  Travancore 
wood  of  a  brown  colour,  specific  gravity  0*644, 
used  for  firewood. — Cd.  Frith. 
CHERRU.  Tbl«  A  tank. 
CHERRU     NARRANGE.      Malvalum. 
Citrus  aurantinm. 

CHERRU  FINAKOTTE.  Can.  Maleal. 
Calopbyllum  calaba. 

CHERRY.  Eng.  The  fruit  of  the  Prnnus 
cserasuB.  The  bird  cherry,  Prunus  pad  us,  occurs 
in  the  Punjab,  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  and 
Afghaniatan.  It  has  a  mawkish  ta^te.  See 
Fruit,  Kabul,  Prunus. 

CHERRY.  Anglo-Tam.  and  Telugu,  for 
Cheri,  a  terminal  word  for  a  village  or  town, 
fts  Tellicherry. 

CH£RRYCOAL.    See  Coal. 

CHERRYR.  Two  towns,  one  in  1.  72**  49' 
E.,  and  1.  26*  47'  N.  The  other  in  1,  70^ 
51'  E.,  andl.  23TN. 

CHEBRY  LAUREL.  Cinnamomum  cerasus* 
CHERRY-STONE    OIL.     Oil  of  Prunus 
»erasu8. 

CHERRY  TREE  of  Norfolk  Island.  The 
»«f k  of  this  tree  is  used  for  tanning;  and  it 
aniishea  one  of  the  most  useful  woods.  It 
B  decreasing  rapidly   by  being  stripped  of  its 
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bark,  and  so  left  to  perish. — KepptCs  Ind» 
Arch.,  Vol,  II.,  p.  282. 

CHERSYDRUS.  A  genus  of  sea  snakes, 
of  which  two  species,  0.  annulatns  and  C< 
granulatus,  occur  iu  the  sea  at  Madras.  See 
HydridaB, 

CHERT.     A  quartzo«e  mineral. 

CHERU.     Can.  Marking  nut. 

CHERU.     See  Cheroo. 

CHERUCHIMDA.  Mal.  Solanum  indi- 
cum-    Linn, 

CHERUKU,  also  Cherukulo  bliedam.  Tel. 
Saccbarum  ofSncinarum,  L. — B.  i,  327-  The 
Sans  Syn.  is  Pundarika,  a  variety  of  the 
sugarcane. 

CH  ARUM  AN,  a  class  of  predial  slaves  in 
Malabar,  wbose  name  VVilson  derives  from 
Cher n,  Maleal,  the  soil.  General  Briggs  names 
a  non-Aryan   race  Cherumar. —  Wils.  Briggs, 

CHERU  PINNAY.  Tam.  Caiophjllum 
spurium. 

CHERU-PUNA  in  Tamil  and  Malayala,  is 
the  small-leaf  pouu.  This  wood  is  the  real  mast 
poon,  which  is  preferred  for  the  masts  of 
ships  or  vessels.  Peon,  or  Puna,  consists  of 
five  sorts,  all  of  which  are  similar  in  shape  and 
growth  ;  tbe  large  sort  is  of  a  light  bright  co- 
lour, and  may  be  bad  at  Mangalorc,  from  the 
forests  of  Corumcul,  in  Cauara,  where  it 
grows  to  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  At  Mangalore,  Mr.  Edye  procured  a 
tree  of  this  sort  that  would  have  made  a  fore- 
mast for  the  Leander,  sixty.gun  ship,  in  one 
piecp,  for  the  sum  of  1,300  rupees,  or  £149 
sterling.  Poon  grows  in  the  forests  of  Cochin 
and  Travancore,  but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  to  that  before  stated  ;  one  sort  is  named 
tbe  Karapa  Puna,  which  is  dark  poou  j  and 
Malni  Puna,  meaning  tbe  hill  poon  ;  and  an- 
other sort,  the  Vellai  Puna,  or  the  white 
poon;  this  sort  is  small,  npt  more  than 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  In  Canara, 
another  sort,  named  Merchie  Puna,  grows 
to  twenty -eight  inches  or  three  feet  in 
diunietery  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long  ; 
and  is  very  much  like  American  birch.  It 
is  generally  defective  and  not  durable  ;  con-, 
sequel  I  tly,  it  is  never  brought  from  tbe  hills 
for,  when  felled,  it  opens  and  splits  at  tbe  top 
and  but,  for  hvmij  feet  in  length.  The  weight 
of  the  poou  may  bo  said  to  be  from  forty  to 
forty-eight  pounds  the  oubic  foot ;  but  the 
lightest  he  met  with  was  thirty-four  and 
three-quarters,  and  the  heaviest  fifty  pounds 
the  cubic  foot  when  dry.  The  leaf  of  this 
tree  is  small  and  oval,  about  two  by  one  and 
a  half  inches  broad,  and  the  fruit  grows  in 
bunches  ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  coffee-berries  ; 
from   this  the  natives  extract  oil,  which   is 
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CHIBH. 


used  for  various  native  purposes. — Eyde^M, 
and  C. 

CHERVIL.  Gbserophylliim  sativum.  The 
leaves  are  used  in  soups  and  salads. 

CHESN£Y,  General,  an  Officer  of  the 
Ro^al  Engineers,  who,  under  the  orders  of  the 
British  Government,  in  the  years  1835,  1836, 
and  1837,  cunductt-d  the  Expedition  for  the 
Survev  "f  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

OHESNUT  OF  CHINA.  Southwellia 
balanghas. 

OHEJSNUTS.    Eng. 


ChataigQM, 
Kastameo, 


Fa. 
Gkb. 


Castagne, 
Castauasy 


It. 
Sp. 


The  fuit  of  the  C'astanea  vesca  of  Enrojje. 
CHESNUT  TREE.     Ormun,  Hkb. 
CHESS.  The  Shatranj  of  the  Persians  is  sup- 


posed to  have  been   iuvente^i  by  a  brahman        ^    Wall 


stock,  increase  from  aiagle  ahada  to  eonrite' 
able  villages.  Each  habitation  of  tiiese  pwpk 
is  separated  into  three  divisiona :  one  for  ike 
women,  another  fnr  the  DieD»  and  a  third  {« 
the  horses  and  other  cattle.  The  whole  littk 
establishment  is  then  encircled  by  a  fence  i. 
wicker- work,  or  stones. — Forier't  TrnA, 
V<d.  /.,  p  62. 

CHEIEK,  a  climbing  vine  of  Java,  ik 
sap  of  which  is  poisonous. — Bikmon,  53. 

CHETI  ANAPA  KAY  A,  TaL.  Lsgenm 
vulgaria,  Ser. — var.  wild  car  bitter  kind. 

CHETI  BIRA.  Tbl.    Luffia  amara,  R. 

CHE  11  BUTA.  Hind.    Abeliatrifloia. 

CHETI  POTLA.  Tel.  Thohoaaathes^ 
cumerina.  Z. 

CHETIPPA,  Tbl.  Hymanodyction  ad- 


who  HncceeHed  the  dynasty  in  Sindh 

CHEST— of  opium  weighs  141 J  lbs.  with 
Ibti.  1  ^  tare,  chest  of  Pekoe  tea  7  catties  of 
Souchoiigi  and  Poiichong  25.  and  of  hyson  60. 
Bengal  indigo  Ihs.  260. — Stmmonds, 

CHETaKUM  KUHKA.  Tbl.  Chickraa- 
aia  tabular  is* 

CHETAN.  Mal.  On  the  Malabar  coast 
a  man  servant,  a  nlave,  a  weaver  uf  a  parti- 
cuIjt  caste. —  TF*7«on. 

CilETANA  SWAMI,  a  hindu  religious 
teacher,  the  preceptor  of  Baba  Lai,  who  found- 
ed the  Baba  Lali  sect. 

CHETCHINZI,  or  Tchetchinzki  are  tribes 
who  were  considered  the  most  formidable  of 
all    those    which   inhabit    the    innumerable 
rocky  valleys  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  Cau- 
casus.    Their  predatory  excursions,  whether 
in  large  or  small  bodies,  were  not  only  a  dread 
to  their  own  immediate  neighbours,    tribcB 
like  themselve^i,  though  of  less  extent  and 
power  ;   but  their  sudden  descents,    arobus- 
cades,and  continued  warfare,kept  the  disci plin 
ed  Russians  constantly  on  the   alert.     These 
lords  of  the  mountains  seemed  never  to  rest, 
.day  nor    night.     Unwearied  in  their  watch 
for  prey,  like   lightning  in  attack,  for  they 
strucki  or  were  lost  to  sight  as  quickly.     As 
the  mahommedan  was  the  last  religion  attempt- 
ed to  be  introduced    amongst    these  people, 
they  suppose  themselves  to   be  good   mussul- 
xnans.    But  they  have  not  any   knowledge  of 
its  doctrines.     They  have  no  priests  of  any 
kind  ;  hence  their  marriages  are  mere  domes- 
tic contract8,agreed  on  between  the  parents  of 
the    parties-     The    bride    always    brings    a 
dower,  consistini^  of  cattle,  <kc.,   proportioned 
in  value  according  to  the  wealth  of  her  family. 
•  She  is  brought  home    to   the    houHC    of   her 
betrothed  husband,  and  then  the  ceremony  is 
completed  by  dancing,  drinking,  and  carousal. 
From  the  custom  of  the  sons  never  migrating 
from  the   paternal  spot,  families,  from  one 
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CH  ETE a.  From  this  town  to  Neilung,  « 
the  Jankee  or  Jannubee  branch  of  the  Guigo, 
is  the  lofty  pass  of  Chungsakhago,  not  ndff 
18,000  feet.  See  Kanawar. 

CHETKOOL.  From  this  place  to  Bqibin 
in  Gurhwal  the  road  leada  over  the  Songli 
pass  about  16,000  feet  high.     See  Ksntm. 

CHETOR  See  Badul,  Chittore. 

CHETRl.  Amongst  the  hindu  a  ceaotapb. 

CHETRITA.  Commonly  prooond 
k'hetri,  in  the  hindu  castes,  comprises  ng«, 
or  prinees,  and  soldiers :  all  the  other  iSm, 
however,  furnish  soldiers  ;  and,  indeed,  pa- 
ces too,  if  the  ambitions  individual  csu  eisl 
it  ''  The  natural  duties  of  the  Chetriyt  an 
bravery,  glory,  fortitude,  rectitude,  not  tola 
from  the  field,  generosity,  and  princely  o» 
duct." — Gita.  ib.  See  Chhatriya. 

CHETTL  Tel.  Ch«ttia,  a  Vcaya  )ank 
plural  Chettiar ;  the  social  distinctive  tm 
applied  to  the  Teling  Vesya  casta  in  Soo^ 
ern  India.  It  seems  to  be  ideatiesl  vHk 
the  Seth  or  Shet,  an  honorific  term  for  tk 
Parsi  and  Borah. 

CHE  ITU.  Tkl.     a  tree. 

CHEUNAKA.  Sans.  Cicer  arietinaia 

CHEVA  CHETTU,  or  Mranu,  Tii.  * 
timber  called  red  wood. 

CHEVICUM.  Malbal.  Piper  nigroai. 

CHEVIKAM.  Malat.    Piper  nigruia 

CHEVUKURTI  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Siewr 
tia  verticillata,  D  Dan.  Qentiana  varJti 
71.     Adenema  hyssopifoliam,  W.  Ic.  600. 

CHEVULAPILLI  TIGE.  Tel.  Ipoi^ 
Pes-caprsB,  Steeet.  The  name  «g«* 
*  Hare-creeper.' 

CHEW  A.    HwD.    Ephedra    Geraidii» 

CHI.     GuE.    HwD.    Cubebs. 

CHIAKAL  MALBAt.  PodsofAcidac*- 

cinna. 

CHIAN  and  Cyprus  tarpeBtinei,  J* 
resins,  products  of  a  pistacia.    See  Gafl* 

CHIBH,    A  tribe  lying  sottth  of  &*■'' 
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but  Httle  Ndaimed  from  barbarism  either  by 
hioda  or  mahomedan  conquerors. 

CHIBOW,  a  resin  of  America.  See  Balsamo- 
dendron. 

CHICACOLE,  a  town  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
lodk  In  November  1753  M.  Bussy  obtained 
it  for  the  French  Company^  bat  it  was  after- 
wards ceded  to  the  English.    Tlie  sea  face 
of  the  moantatns  in  this  district  does  not 
contain  any   tree  vegetation,   which  can  be 
denominated  timber.    The  Northern  Circars 
consist    of   the  lour    provinces  of     Mnsta- 
fansggar,    EUore,    Bi^mundry  and    Chica- 
oole.     They    were    ceded    to    the     French 
in  17(f3,  and  to  the  English  E.  I.  Company  in 
1759.     They  contain  the  important  towns  of 
Ganjam,Ohtcacole,Viaianagniai,  Visagapatam, 
Coringa,  Yanoor,    Masulipatam,  Ellore   and 
Kixsmpatanam.  It  rnns  from  theChilka  Lake  to 
Jdotapilli,  along  470  miles  of  sea   ooasti  with 
a  breadth  of   from  70  to   100  miles  of  low 
ooontry,  an  area  of  17,000  geoi^rapbical  miles 
watered  by  the    Kistna,   the  Godavery    and 
Gondecama.-^Z)r.  CUphom^$  Heport. 

CHICALDAH,  a  hill-stotion    in    Berar. 
See  Ohikuldab. 

CHICANE  is  the  game  of  Chougan,  once 

universally  practised  throughout  Persia,  and 

formerly  often  played  on  a  level    piece   of 

^ound  near  Shirsz.  As  a  game  on  foot,  we 

liave  it  in  the  cricket  of  England,  the  Golf  or 

Gough  and  Shintey  and  hockey  of  Scotland,  and 

th%  Harliag-matohes  of  Ireland.  Pietro  della 

Yalle  (Viaggi,  Lettera  de  Casvin  25  Luglio 

1618)  discovered  it  in  the  Florentine  Calcio. 

Ci*  e  solo  questa  differenza  tra  il   ginocho  de 

Peraiani  e  '1  calcio  deFiorenti,  che  i  Fiorentini 

giocano  eon  molta  gente  a  piedi  ^a ;  Ma  i  ' 

Fersiani,  piu  nobilmente  giucano  a  cavallo. 

Sir  William  Ouseley  sees  the  name  Chugan 

appear^  but  slightly  disguised,  in  the  chicane 

of  Languedoc,  where  the  ^ame  is  played  as  in 

Persia,  with  a  wooden  bail  and  a  club  headed 

like  a  mallet  or  hAmmw,^Ou$ele^s  TrtivveU, 

Vol,  7.,  p.  346.     Bee  Chougan. 

CHICCORTIE,  in  L.  77M1'  R,  and  L.  17^ 

5<y  N. 

CHICHAMBA,  inL.  76*' 35'  E,and  L.  19* 
50*  N. 

CHICHEEOULY,  in  L.  77*  20'  E..  and  L. 
30*  15' N. 

CHICHEERY,  in  L.  84**  14'  E.,  and  L.  23* 
25' N. 

CHI-CHIA.  Hind.,  also  Pudma  and  Pur- 
pic^  HiMB.  Junipems  communifl. 

CHICEIINDA,  Hind.  Triohosanthes 
ailfpiina. 

CHIOHINQA.  TxL.  Triohosanthes  anguina. 
Saakie  gourd. 
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CHICHOLY,  in  L.  77"  48'  E.,  and  L.  22* 
I'N. 

CHICHONDA.  DDK.,  or  Chichnnda 
Hind*    Triohosanthes  anguina. 

CHICHOOLAH,  in  L.  78*  18' E.,  andL. 
1 9^  9'  N. 

CHlCHOOLY,inL.  77*58'  E.,and  L.  21* 
20' N. 

CHI-CHOU,  and  Chi  Hsien  are  district 
magistrates  in  the  province  of  Kwang-Tung 
in  China     See  Kwang  Tung  Chi. 

CHICHRA.  Hind.  Butea  frondosa. 

CHICHRI.  Hind.  Pleetranthus  rugosus. 

CHICHRU,  the  Himalayan  nettle. 

CHICKRA8SIA  TABULARI9.  Ad.  Juss. 
Swietenia  chickrassa,    Eoxb,  ii.  379.    AifisL 

Deodar  Enq. 

of    Bombay.  I  Pubha  Mahb. 

Pabba  „ 

Hool  ,, 

Agla>r  maram  Tam. 
ChittigoDg  ohetta  TsL. 

„         karra  „ 
Chetakum        ,. 


Cbikraaai 
Pudha 
Yimma 
2<imma 
Dili  mara 
Dal  mara 


Bbno. 
Bombay. 

BURM. 

I* 
Can. 


ff 


Bantard  cedar    Eno. 
CbittagoDg  wood 
Cedar 

This  tree  occurs  in  the  mountainous  coun~ 
tries  to  the  east  of  Bengal.  It  wsa  discover' 
ed  hy  Mr.  Nimmo  on  the  Toongur  Hills  in 
1838.  It  occurs  in  Chittsgong^  also  in  Coim- 
batore,  &0.,  where,  in  common  with  one  or  two 
other  light  red-coloured  woods,  it  currently 
passes  under  the  general  name  of  cedar  or  has* 
tard  cedar,  and  all  are  extensively  employed  iu 
cabinet  making.  This  has  quite  a  cedar-like 
smell.  The  wood  is  well  known  in  Madras 
and  easily  procured,  and  is  extensively  used 
in  cabinet  making,  coming  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  '"  Chittsgong  wood,''  being  import- 
ed from  that  province,  though  it  is  abundant 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  close-drained,  light  coloured  and  delicate* 
ly  veined,  makea  beautiful  and  light  furni* 
ture»  bat  is  apt  to  warp  during  the  season  of 
hut  land  winds.  According  to  Dr.  Gibson,  it 
is  afiue  straight-growing  tree,  rather  common 
in  the  southern  jungles  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, but  mueti  less  so  in  the  northern. 
Its  wood  conld  easily  be  creoeoted.  It  is  va- 
luable for  cabinet  and  house  pnrposea,  and  is 
used  in  tbe  Madras  Gun  Carriage  Manufactory 
to  make  plane  tables  and  for  furniture  work. 
It  furnishes  one  of  the  Deodars  of  Malabar. 
It  is  found  also  in  Canara  and  Sunda.  in  the 
tall  jangles  near  and  on  the  Ghats,  particularly 
at  Quuesh  Good.  Wood  there  whiter,  but 
tough  and  close  grained  ;  and,  from  its  gener- 
al situation,  it  is  hardly  known  to  the  car- 
penter. It  grt»W8  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Cey- 
lon. Dr.  Brandis  tells  us  that  there  is  scat- 
tered throughout  the  forests  on  elevated 
ground  in  British  Burmah  (large  trees  are 
scarce)  a  tree  either  indentical  with  *^Chitta- 
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CHIHE. 


CHIKNI-MATTI. 


gong  wood"  or  nearly   related  to  it.     A  cubic        CHI  HSIEN.     See  Chi-fu  ;  Kwang-tttog- 

foot  of  it  weighs   lbs.  24,  and  in  a  full  grown    chi. 

tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the        OHH'KA.  .  Hind.     The  counteaattce,  a 

trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  80  feet  and  aver-    descriptive  roll. 

age  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  j      CHIHRA-NAVESI.      Hind.    Taking  a 

is  8  feet.     This   wood  was  not  known  to  Mr.    descriptive  roll. — Elliot.     WiUon. 

Rohde  as  a  product  of  the  Northern  Ciroars,        CHUDRON  CHANDANA,also  Malay^i. 

but  was  imported  there  among  the  *'  Chittagong    Sanb.     Sandalwood. 

woods."  Beautifully  veined  and  mottled  pieces,  |      CHUAKRI.     HiND.  Podophyllam  emodL 

he  says,  are   occasionally  met  with,   but  its        CHIJLA.     HlND«      Frazinos  xaathcojl- 

complaints  during  the  season  of  the  hot  winds  |  loides. 


and  dry.  northerly  winds  of  November  and 
December,  in  the  Northern  CI  rears,  render 
articles  made  of  it,  containing  widi  planks  and 
framing,  as  armouries,  very  disngreeable  bed- 


room companions.     The  Cliittagoug-wood,  he    of  split  l>amboo,  also  of  grass,  or  of  the  kbiu^ 


CUIK.  Tam.  a  screen  made  of  ntUitt, 
suspended  in  India  outside  of  verandahs,  wtt 
doors  or  windows,  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  tbc 
sun's  rays.     The  chik  is  often  made  of  fttiipi 


adds,  is  used  at  Madras  for  <all  purposes  for 
which  ordinary  mahogany  would  be  used  in 
Britain,  as  furniture,  panels  of  carriages,  <kc. ; 
and  one  variety  is  snfBciently  tough  to  be  em- 
ployed for  felloes  of  wheels.  Mr.  Rohde  con- 
cludes that  all  the  woods  imported  under  the 
name  of  *'  Chittagong"  is  not  the  produce  of 
the  same  tree,  the  only  wood  of  the  Circars 
at  all  resembling  it  is  the  **  Pinna  ayeinpa*'  of 
Ganjam  and  norrhern  parts  of  the  Vizaijapa- 
tam  districts.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult, 
so  far  as  his  recollection  enables  him  to  state, 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  though  he 
believes  it  to  be  from  a  species  uf  neem,  Melia 
azaderachta.  These  remarks  will  show  that 
the  wood  of  the  Chickrasaia  tabularis  enters 
the  market  indiscriminately,  as  one  of  the 
cedars,  bastard  cedars,deodars,  and  Chittagong 
"woods  ;  and  that  several  woods  are  known  in 
the  market  under  the  name  of  Chittagong 
wood,  though  seemingly  all  possessing  a  simi- 
larity of  character  which  prevents  them  being 
distinguished,  but  allows  of  them  all  beinu; 
used  for  one  another.  The  bark  is  powerfully 
astringent — Mr,  Rohde,  lioxb,  ii.  379.  Drs. 
Gibson,  IVight,  Gleghorn,  Brandis,  Voigi 
137.  Thw.  En.  PL  Zeylan.  i.  61.  M.  E.J.  R. 
0*Shauffhnesfi/,  p.  250. 

CHICKUN,  also  Chicknn  dozi.  Hind. 
Plain  embroidery.  That  in  use  for  European 
fAmilies  is  usually  called'*  work*'  or  Chikkan 
work.  It  is  a  large  branch  of  muslin  work  of 
India. 

CHICORY,  Cichorium  intibus.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is,  in  Europe,  largely  employed 
to  adulterate  coffee. 

CHICUDA.     Can.     Phaseolus  mar. 

CHICULDAH.     See  Cliikuldah. 

CHIFFES,  Drapeaux,  Drilles.  Fr.  Rags. 

CHI-FU,  Chi-le-chow  and  the  Chi-l- 
tung-cbi  are  the  prefects  of  the  province  of 
Rwang'Tung.     See  Kwaug-Tungchi. 

CHIGRI.  Can.  Antelope  cervicaprajPo^ox. 

CHIHE.  Hind.  A  division  of  tlie  Onjar 
tribe. 
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CHI-KAL 
Acacia  rugata, 
CHIKAN. 
CHIKAN. 


khns  grass,  the  Auatherium  murioatttm  ;  tin 
Arundo  donax,  the  Saccharum  sara  and  3. 
spontaneum  are  also  largely  used  for  the  cfaib 
of  houses. 

Tkl.     Acacia   concinna,  d.C. 
Buck, 

Hind.     Euonymns  fimbriaU 
Hind.     Pebs.    £mbroid«7, 
flowers  worked  in  silk,  muslin  or  cotton,  o&i 
cotton  ground.     See  Chikun. 

CHIKARA.  Dbkh.  Hind.  .  Antelope  qtt- 
dricorniS)  Blain.  A.  Arabica,  HempriA. 
A.  8ub-4-cornutus^     Elliot 

CHIK-CHAK.  Ptyadactylus  gecko,  > 
lizard  of  Labuan.  It  is  very  domestic,  iiketk 
Chaplak  of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  luminous  Oi 
oc  casi  on  8 

CHIKATI  MRAKU  or  Tamalamu.  Tel 
Xanthochymus  pictorius?  R. 

CHIKAYA  or  Sikaya.  Tel.  A«m 
concinua,  D.  G.  Mimosa  con.  R,  ii  56d. 
A.  rugata,  Buck.  The  tender  acid  leaves  an 
eaten  in  curries  and  the  skin  of  the  ripe  legim 
is  used  like  soap  to  cleanse  the  hair. 

CHIKL     Hind.     Gouffeia   holostaoidei. 

CHIKILINTA  QADDI.  Tei.  PanioBi 
verticil]atum,Jy. — R.  i.301-  The  rapid  groftk 
of  this  beautiful  grass  has  given  rise  to  tbi 
common  saying  Chikilinta  aMiaai^ffsi,  lit 
''  grass  like  riclies" — come  and  go. 

CHIK-KA  BHAIKA.  Can.  In  Myw» 
a  variety  of  rice.  See  Oriza  sativa. 

CH'IKKI.  Hind.  A  hand-mill,  aqnera 
Efliot 

CHIKKUDU  CHETTU,  Lablabcultntns, 
n.G.'-W.  and  A.  773;  Ic.  203.  Dolichoi 
lignosus,  R.  iii.  307. 

CHIKMAK,  Hind.,  or  Chakmak.  ¥H 
the  flint  of  a  gun. 

CHIKNA-KALB.  Hind.  Akindofioa 
used  to  remedy  kalr  or  reh. . 

CHIKNI  or  Chikri,  Hind.    Buxas  wtf 
pervirens. 
CHIKNI-MATTI,  Hind.  Clay,  Sre^hj 
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CHILCHIL. 


CHIKRASSI.  Bbno.  Ghickrassia  tabula- 


ri& 

GUIKRI*    Buxns  Nepaleusifl. 
CHIKSA.    A  perfumed  powder  composed 
>f  a  Tariety  of  odoriferous  substances,  K^uer- 
tlly  mixed  up,  when  used,  with  sweet  scented 
>il  (pboolail  ka  tel). — Herklots. 

CHIKULDAH  HILL  in  lat  21°  9'  N., 
ind  long.  74''  59'  £.     A  table-laud  near   to 
tnd  somewhat  higher  than  the  fort  of  Qawil- 
;har  :  Gawiltchur  is  situated   in  about  1.  21° 
Sf^    and  L  77^   £.,  and  its  height  above  the 
>1aini8   2,300  feet;  thus  it   will   be   3,600 
eet    above    the     level    of    the    sea,    since 
him  part  of  the  Berar  valley  is   1,300  feet 
ibove  the    sea.    Chikuldah,  elevated  3,750 
eet,  is  on  the  Vindhya,  or  as  some  call  it,  the 
jlawiighnr  range  of  hills,  and  about  20  miles 
rom   the    cantonment  of   Elliohpoor.    The 
plateau  of  Chikuldah  is    not    above    three- 
[narters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  a  mile  in 
BD^th.     The  more  gentle  scenery  of  a  vast 
lyivau  tract  is  seen  away  towards  the  north, 
severed    with    high  grass  and  forest  trees. 
arood  roads  have  been  made  along  the  irre- 
^lar  plateau  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
leighbouring  country.     From  November  to 
lie  eud  of  June,  a  total  of  eight  monthsi  the 
nean   temperature    was  71^*     The  hottest 
noDths  were  April  and  May,  giving  a   mean 
»f  83^.     The  coldest  months  were  January 
ind  February,  having  a  mean  of  59^.     Thus 
nrodacing  between    the  hottest    and  coldest 
aontha,  a  range  of    24^.     The   coldest  day 
observed  was  the  9th  of  February  at  sun- 
iae,   being  47^.     The  hottest  day  noticed 
iraaou  the  27th  April,  at  2  p.  H.,  being  96^. 
Between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  there 
ras  therefore  a  range  of  49^.     The  greatest 
monthly  range   was  14 '^  in  November.     Tbe 
j;reate0t  diurnal  range  was  22*^  in  April  and 
kiay  ;  the  least  diurnal  range  was  4"^  in  Feb* 
nary  and  5^  in  June.    The  wet  bulb  ther- 
Qometer  during   the    hot  montbsi  had  an 
kTerage  depression  of  10^.     The  thermome- 
er  averaged  a  general   range  of  about  10^ 
lelow  the  temperature  of  Ellichpore.     The 
aio8  cease  about  the  middle  of  September, 
icavy  dews  then  occur  until  tbe  cold  weather 
legiue,  and  also  from  February  to  the  rains. 
Lt  this  period  the  moist  atmosphere  ia  bright 
nd  transparent,  but  becomes  hazy  as  it  gets 
MS  dense  towards  the  hot  weather.—Cap^ain 
?ofuf.      See  Sanatoria. 

CHIL,  also  Chir,  in  the  N.  W.  Himalayas, 
le  the  generic  terms  for  the  genus  Finns,  and 
^  ezcelsa  and  P.  longifolia  are  so  named. 

CHILA.    Hind.   Oasearia  tomentosa. 

CHUiAGADA  DUMPA,  or  Genusu  gadda 
lad  Mohanam.  Tjcl.  Batatas  edulis, .  Ch, 
}o&velTulus  batatas^  R.  u  483*  About  Yisaga- 
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patam,  a  species  of  Dioscorea,  D.  fasciculata^ 
li.  iii.  801  is  cultivated  under  this  name. 
It  seems  to  be  only  a  variety  of  D.  aculeata. 

CHILAKA  DUDUGA.  Tbl.  Guatteria 
suberoRS,  Don. —  W.  and  A.  37.  Uvaria 
sub.  R,  ii.  667  ;  Cor.  34.  A-lso  Unona  discolor 
VahL—R,  ii,  6G9. 

CHILAKA  TOTA  EURA,  Amarantua 
fasciatus,  R.  iii.  609.— TT.  Ic  717. 

CHILAN.  Hind.  From  Chilna,  Hind., 
to  go,  a  way  bill  of  the  post  office,  dsa,  a  list 
of  contents,  a  clearance  ;  written  Chillawn. 

CHILAONL     Hind.     Current  coin. 

CHILAS.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Indus  river,  on  the  south  by  the 
watershed  of  the  ridge  over  Looloosur  Lake, 
on  the  east  by  the  watershed  of  the  same 
ridge  as  above  Looloosur  Lake  culminating 
in  the  lofty  peak  of  Munga  Parbut;  the  Astor 
boundary  marches  with  Chilas  here,  on  the 
west  to  a  point  beyond  the  village  of  Sazeen, 
where  the  Indus  takes  a  turn  to  the  south-west. 
Chilas  affords  good  pasturage  but  lies  under 
snow  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 
Tlie  Sheen  claiming  an  Arab  descent  are  the 
proprietary  and  governing  class.  Crime  is  rare^ 
Women  have  more  liberty  and  power  than 
among  roahomedan  tribes,  and  breaches  of 
chastity  are  punished  by  death.  They  were 
visited  in  1866  by  Dr.  Leitner  at  the  request 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  Their  lan- 
guage seems  distinct  from  Pushtoo,  Persian 
and  Hindi,  and  is  not  understood  by  their 
neighbours  the  Syud  race,who  inhabit  Durreil 
and  Tankeer  to  tbe  west  of  Ghilghit  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions,  the  inhabitantH 
of  Chilas  were  conquered  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  converted  to  the 
mahomedan  faith.  Up  to  about  1840,  the 
Kahghan  Syuds  received  quantities  of  gold 
dust  as  religious  dues  from  the  people  of  CbUas^ 
but  when  the  Syuds,  aided  by  the  Sikhs,  failed 
in  an  attack  on  Chilas,  the  dues  were  aban- 
doned. A  second  attack  by  the  Sikh  nation 
was  successful,  and  a  small  annual  tribute  of 
3  tolahs  of  gold  dust  and  100  goats  is  paid  to 
the  Cashmere  durbar. 

CHILASSI  TAMAKU.  Hind.  Nicotiana 
rustica. 

CHILA W,  in  I.    79**  57'  E.,  and  L  7^ 

38' N. 

CHILBILLA,  atown  in  India  in  1.  81* 
57' E.,  and  1.25  •  56' N. 

CHIL  BINJ  KA  JHAR.  Hind.  Stiych- 
nos  potatorum.  Clearing  nut  tree.  The 
clearing  nut  is  the  Chil-binj  :  phal  is  the 
fruit,  and  lakri  the  wood. 

CHILBURRY,  in  1.  89*  20'  E.,  and  1.  26* 
43' 

CHILCmL.    Hind.     Cdoaia   argentea. 
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CHILDHEN  are  greatly  longed  for  by  all 
tberaCM  inhabiting  the  south  aud  east  of  Asia. 
One  prevailing  feeling  regarding  theni  is  such 
as  is  expressed  iuPsaim  czxvii.  4,5.  '^  as  arrows 
are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man,  so  are  the 
children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man  that 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them,  they  shall  not  he 
ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak  with  the 
enemies  in  the  gate/'  for  most  persons  will 
hesitate  to  attack  a  large  united  family. 
Amongst  hindus  and  Chinese,  with  whom 
spirit*worship  largely  prevails^  sons  are  parti- 
cularly longed  for,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
l&em  duties  to  the  maues  of  their  parents. 
The  eastern  custom  of  nursing  a  child  from 
the  hip  or  side,  as  in  Isaiah  Ix.  4,  is  still  con- 
tinned,  and  a  child  born  after  vows,  is  still, 
as  in  Proverbs  xxxi.  2,  called  the  son  of  a 
vow-  As  in  Grenesis  zxv.  6  the  children 
of  mahomedans,  born  of  a  wife  of  hum- 
bler birth,  or  of  a  harm  woman,  are  not  deem- 
ed equal  in  social  rank  to  the  children  of  a 
high*b(»rn  wife.  Infanticide  is  still  continued 
am<»ngsA  certain  raj  poet  races,  but  the  causes 
^e  not  for  fulfilment  of  any  vow  or  from  any 
religious  duty,  but  pride  or  poverty  induce 
them  to  destroy  their  female  children,  and 
many  rajpoot  tribes  have  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  obtaining  wives.  The  Chinese  have 
complete  power  over  their  offspring,  even  to 
life,  but  in  no  country  of  the  south-east  of 
Asia  is  the  sacrificing  of  children,  on  reli- 
gious groimds.  continued  ;  though,  down 
to  comparatively  recent  historic  times,  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthagmians,  Aramieans,  Syri- 
ans, Babylonians  and  even  Israelites,  and 
their  neighbours  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  sacrificed  their  children  with  the 
hoped-for  object  of  averting  any  great  and 
aerious  misfortune.  A  Phoenician  legend 
is  of  El,  the  strong,  offering  up  his  son  Ye- 
dud  or  Tedid,  the  beloved.  £1  being  the 
Kronos.  (Hnnsen,  iii.  266.)  Malekh  Bel  was 
the  same  as  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  or  Moloch 
or  Bal-Moloch,  to  whom,  as  also  to  Hecate  and 
Melekhet  Artemis,  dogs  were  sacrificed.  In 
Babylonia  (Is.  Izvi.  3,  Ez.  ziii.  13,  xzziv. 
20)  their  neck  or  backbone  had  to  be  broken 
unless  redeemed.  The  principal  sacrifices 
offered  to  Hercules  TJsoo,  as  well  as  to  his 
mythical  companion,were  human  beings,  which 
in  Laodicea  of  Phomicia  might  be  ransomed 
by  a  doe.  At  Carthage,  the  practice  of  sacri- 
ficing their  favourite  children*  and  those  of 
fhe  highest  rapk  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
continued  down  to  their  latest  wars.  The 
legend  of  the  Grecian  Hercules  is  that  he  be- , 
came  insane,  burned  his  own  children,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  twin  brother  Iphieles,  and 
murdered  his  guest  Iphitus.  Bunsen  iv.  212^ 
218.  ISee  Okina.  Harm.  InfiEintiGide. 
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GHI-LE-CHOU,  and  Chi-le-tiing<lu,  pi» 
fects  in  the  Chinese  province  of  KvaDg-tan^ 

CHILGHOZA.  HiNP.,eoirapaj(ia^bofis 
the  nuts  or  seeds  from  the  cones  of  tbs  «4iMi 
pine,  Finns  Gerardiana ;  in  Ha2araind«l» 
where,  the  seeds  of  the  coaimon  Cliil,F. 
excelsa  and  P.  longifolia,  are  so  called. 

CHILHUTTY,  in  I.  81*  41'  E.,suidL 
20°  17'  N. 

CHILI  or  Chillas,  Hind.  JanipcRS 
excelsa  ;  J.  arborea,  Pencil  oedar. 

CHILIAN WAL AH,  a  battle  wis  f^ 
here  on  the  13tb  January  1849,  between  thi 
British  in  India  and  (1m  Sikhs,  whenlH 
per  cent,  of  the  British  soldiery  fell  in  tb 
action.  It  lies  between  the  Chenab  and  thi 
Jhelum  rivers. 

CHILI  STRAWBERRY.     Strawbsny. 

CHILIVA.  HiKD.  The  *'  Indian  Blcsk'  4 
N.  W.  India,  a  lonely  little  fish  seldom  resduii! 
more  than  2  or  3  ounces  ;  he  is  active,  pbyH 
and  ravenous  ;  his  appearance  like  new  tilnt 
(the  scales  being  used  in  making  fsJse  porit 
and  he  ranks  among  the  most  delicate  at  tiUt 
In  many  parts  of  Northern  Iitdia  enthutiMtie 
Lady  Anglers  with  a  long  gracefol  wa^ 
'*  whip^  for  him  with  great  success,  oo  fa 
dear  evenings,  near  the  cold  aeaaoa,  witk  liiy 
midges,  of  rainbow  hue,  begirt  with  gM  UmL 
Five  pounds  vfeighi  and  more  of  theM  pealr 
playthings  have  been  the  reward  of  a  lady  ft^ 
oil  one  evening,  caught  without  much  emtia 
from  a  boat  and  under  the  shade  of  coo^jM 
Topes  and  groves  along  the  *'  Raplee."  Btfite 
the  artificial  fly,  the  chiliva  greedily  mm 
everything  from  a  mosquito  to  a  butteiflj,- 
and  a  grub  or  flesh  maggot,  a  bit  of  pssfei^tf 
a  laige  grain  of  tongh  rice  we  equally  gni 
tie  is  essentially  a  iurfaee  fish,— acttft  ^ 
cl«anly  in  his  predilections  ;  of  a  delicstecot' 
stitution,  he  soon  dies  after  handling,  espa 
ly  if  he  has  been  hooked,-^the  casting  mK* 
the  profier  modus  c^erandi  to  get  stock  iiskiv 
a  water  and  the  sitpply  should  be  kept  nrfP 
together  or  they  will  rapidly  die.  Eartbei  j^ 
carried  on  a  pole  across  a  man's  shoulder  If 
night  are  best :  this  fifth  is  vtrp  proi^  ^ 
his  enemies  ave  abundiant  ki  proportion,  f^ 
his  surface  habits  he  falls  an  eaay  prey  to  lit 
ducks,  fish  hawks,  kingfishen,  snakes,  tarfl 
8(0.  To  feed  them  or  eause  them  tocuDgitgi 
burn  a  little  ghee,  or  lat  in  a  pet  over  tiMk: 
and  when  it  iMgins  to  smokey  eatpty  eittt 
contents  on  the  pool  or  lake,  and  yon  will* 
see  the  Chiliva  hunting  this  new  food  a  ^ 
surface; — coarse  floor  stightly  melted M 
thrown  in  wiU  also  attract  a  grest  nnmb^| 
casting  net  thrown  on  the  epot  will  ariMii| 
yoQ  with  its  sttvery  liad.  The  Lidisn  i^^l 
prises  the  little  Ctt^ea  beyond  all  Ml  y  ^ 
fxeseS)  for  ke  is  theehibiag  hmmbouek  vW 
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CHILLAR. 


CHULIES. 


i^ea  properly  span  <m  a  first  class  rapid 
tempts  the  majestic  Mahseer  of  discreet  50  to 
100  lbs.  from  all  his  propriety,  or  sedaoes  the 
golden  eyed  Bokfiar  of  20  to  run  ii  wreck.  In 
^cae  parts,  too,  he  is  rare.  Exterminarion  has 
been  his  unavoidable  fate,  and  one  has  walked 
Kiiiles  olt  in  vain  fur  his  sake,  and  fruitlessly 
uffered  rewards  for  his  apprehension  with  the 
view  of  offering  bim  as  a  sacrifice  to  some 
'^  Monarch  of  the  Pool"  who  refused  to  be  *'at 
home"  for  any  smaller  dainty. 

CHILKA  LAKE,  a  marine  lagoon  in  the 
Qanjam  and  Cntttick  districts  on  the  uorth- 
vrestem  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  bounds 
tbe  Nf>rthern  Oircars  on  the  north.  It  Reems 
fche  reanlt  of  the  breach  of  the  sea  over  a  flat 
Bandy  shore,  whose  elevation  is  something 
ftbove  the  level  of  the  country  within.  PnHcat 
lake  appears  to  have  the  same  origin.  Each 
of  them  common icates  with  the  sea  by  a  very 
narrow  but  deep  opening,  and  are  Rhallow 
within.  The  Chiika  lake  ia  about  40  miles  in 
length  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  in  most 
places  12  or  15  luilea  wide.— i^enne^^s  Memoir, 
pu  242. 

CHILKEEA,  in  L  79«  5'  E.,  and  1.  29^ 
22'  N. 

CHILKI.  Hind.  A  rupee  of  Kashmir, 
^alue  ten  annas. 

CHILKORE,  in  1.  86*»  58'  E.,  and  1.  24* 
58*  N. 

CHILLA,  a  holy  place  where  a  flakir  sits, 
0O  called  from  the  initiatory  Chilla(40)  days' 
abstinence.  It  is  also  known  as  a  fakir's  takia. 

CHILLA.     Bind*   Casearia  tomentosa. 

CHILLA  CHETTD,  or  Indiipn  Chettu. 
TJBt.     Strychnos  potatorum,  Z. — 5.  i.  576. 

CHILLA  OADA,  also  Grasugada.  Txir 
B|itat«8  edulis. 

CHILLAH.  The  fortieth  day  after  child- 
bilrth,  on  which  a  mahomedan  woman  per- 
forma  her  purifications.  It  is  the  forty  days 
uf  Iiev.  xii.  4. — Hevhl. 

CHILLA-JAIDAR,  a  kind  of  silk  of  Bok- 
bara. 

CHILLAMBRUM,  a  town  in  1.  79*^  47' E. 
and  L  11°  26  N.  It  has  a  famous  pagoda 
paar  Palamcottah,  which,  in  1763  and  1764, 
frequently  changed  hands  between  the  British 
aad  French. 

CHILLANKI.  TsL.  Inga  nmbellata.  WiUd. 

CHILLAR.  Hind.  The  husk)  skin  or  rind 
Df  fruit,  grain,  &c. 

CHILLAR.  Hind.  Small  money  or  change; 
It  corresponds  also  to  the  English  word 
'^.upwards/'  as  a  hundred  rupees  and  upwards, 
rupai  challar. 
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CHILLIES.  Eno, 

MircH  DuK.  \  Loftib<^k  ;  Ghabai ; 

C^pricum  Bno. 

Cay«Du6  Pepper         „ 
Mirchi  Gdz.  Hind. 


Ch»be,  Iiada  nuira ; 
Lrtuia  China,      Malat. 
Molagainal  Tam. 


Lomhok  Jay.  I  Mirapakaialu  Tkl. 

Cbillies,  or  capsicums,  are  long  ronndidh 
taper  pods«  divided  into  two  or  three  cells, 
filled  with  small  whitish  seeds.  The  scienti- 
fic relations  of  the  genus  producing  these 
fruits  will  be  found  under  the  article  Capsi- 
cum^ and  we  will  here  attend  chiefly  to  the 
culinary  and  commercial  values.  Chilli  is  the 
Mexican  name  for  all  varieties  of  Capdcumf 
though  the>  are  natives  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  other  hot  climates.  (7.  annuum  iti 
the  f<pecies  commonly  noticed,  but  there  are 
numerous  varieties  which,  by  many,  are  reckon- 
ed species.  Thus  C.  frute$r,ens  is  a  shrubby 
plant,  which  grows  to  a  large  and  more  bushy 
size  ;  C.  minimum  supplies  tJbe  variety  called 
bird-pepper  :  C,  baccatum  has  a  globular  fruit, 
and  furnishes  cherry  or  berry  capsicum.  They 
are  all  of  the  simplest  culture,  but  culture 
appears  to  increase  the  size,  and  to  diminish 
the  pungency  of  the  fruit.  Their  acridity  ia 
owing  to  an  oleaginous  substance  called 
capsicin.  \7hen  the  fruit  is  fresh,  it  has  a 
penetrating  acrid  smell  :  it  is  extremely 
pungent  to  the  taste,  and  produces  a  most 
painful  burning  in  the  mouth.  When  dried, 
they  form  a  large  article  of  local  and  foreign 
traffic,  and  form  the  basis  of  Cayenne 
pepper;  but  in  vinegar,  when  green  or 
ripe,  they  are  an  acceptable  pickle.  In 
Bengal,  the  natives  make  an  extract  from  the 
chillies  which  is  above  the  consistence  and 
color  of  treacle.  The  consumption  of  the  chil- 
lies in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  is  immense^ 
as  both  rich  and  poor  daily  uhc  them,  and  they 
form  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  chutnees 
and  curries ;  ground  into  a  paste,  between 
two  stones,  with  a  little  mustard ,oil,ginger  and 
salt,  they  form  the  only  seasoning  which 
the  millions  of  poor  in  those  countries  can 
obtain  to  eat  with  their  rice.  They  are 
worth  about  40^.  the  candy  of  600  lbs. 
Cayenne  pepper  is  used  in  medicine  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  a  rubefacient  and 
stimulant,  especially  in  cases  of  ulcerated  sore 
throat.  It  acts  on  the  stomach  as  an  aromatic 
condiment,  and  when  preserved  in  acetic  acid 
it  forms  Chilli  vinegar.  Red  pepper  may  be 
considered  one  of  moat  useful  vegetables  in 
hygiene,  As  a  stimulant  and  auxiliary  in 
digestion,  it  has  been  considered  invaluable,es- 
pecially  in  warm  countries.  Immense  quantities 
of  the  capsicum  are  used  by  tUe  native  popu- 
lation of  the  West  Indies,  Africa  and  Mexico ; 
the  consumption  there  as  a  condiment  being 
almost  universal^  and  perhaps  equal  in  quan- 
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tity  to  salt  The  "  wort"  or  Cayenne  pottage 
may  be  termed  the  national  dish  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  as  that,  or  its  basis,  ''dillock/'  is  in- 
variably eaten  with  their  ordinary  diet,  the  thin 
crumpet-like  bread  of  teff  or  wheat  flour. 
Equal  parts  of  salt  and  the  red  cayenne  pods 
are  powdered  and  mixed  together  with  a  little 
pea  or  bean  meal  to  make  a  paste.  This  is 
called ''  dillock/'  and  is  made  in  ijuantities  at 
a  time,  being  preserved  in  a  large  gourd  shell, 
generally  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  *'  wort" 
is  merely  a  little  water  added  to  this  paste, 
which  is  then  boiled  over  the  fire,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  fat  meat  and'^nore  meal 
to  make  a  kind  of  porridge,  to  which  some- 
times is  also  added  several  warm  seeds,  such 
as  the  common  cress  or  black  mustard, 
both  of  which  are  indigenous  in  Abyssinia. 
A  kind  called  the  Tobago  red  pepper,  is  said 
to  possess  the  most  pungent  properties  of  any 
of  the  spedes.  It  yields  a  small  red  pod,  less 
than  an  inch  in  length,  and  longitudinal  in 
shape,  which  is  so  exceedingly  hot  that  a 
small  quantity  of  it  is  sufficient  to  season  a 
large  dish  of  any  food.  Owing  to  its  olea- 
ginous character,  it  hns  been  found  impossi- 
ble to  preserve  it  by  drying,  but  by  pouring 
strong  boiling  vinegar  on  it  a  sauce  or  decoc- 
tion can  be  made,  which  possesses  in  a  con- 
centrated form  all  the  essential  qualities  of 
the  vegetable.  A  single  drop  of  this  sauce 
will  flavor  a  whole  plate  of  soup  or  other  food. 
**  JohmiorCs  Ahyssinia^^  gtLoted  by  O'ShaugK- 
nessy.  Fatdkner.  SimmondSy  p.  429.  See 
Capsicum.    Capsicum  annuum.  Cayenne. 

CHILLIMILLI.  Tel.  Cicca  disticha. 

CHILLOOR — ?  Csesalpinia  sepiaria. 

CHILLOUNEA.  A  singular  tree  of 
Nepaul.  Its  upper  coat  is  entirely  composed 
of  innumerable  needle-form  fibres,  tolerably 
united  by  a  kind  of  gelatinous  sap.  The  wood 
makes  good  beams  and  rafters,  and  is  held  in 
such  snperstitioiis  veneration  by  the  natives, 
that  no  house  is  considered  secure  in  which 
more  or  less  of  the  timber  has  not  been 
employed. — Smith's  Nepaul. 

CHLLY.  Enq.  Capsicum  species. 

CHILMADi  a  town  mentioned  as  trading 
withEanneh,  Ez.  xxvii.  21-23. 

CHILON.  Hind.  Populus  ciliata. 

CHILOTA.  Hind.  Lits»a,  Sp. 

CHILOWAH,  in  L  77^  87'  E.,  and  1. 
29*^  31' N. 

CHILRAI,  also  Ehatrow,  Picea  (Abies) 
Webbiana,  P.  pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

CHILUCHl.     Hind.    Iris  Nepalensis. 

CHILU  NUTIYA.  Beng.  Amarantps 
polygonoides^  Eoxb. 

CHIMA.     TiSL.    An  ant. 

CHIMA-PUNJI.  Malbal.  Cochlosper- 
mum  gossypium,  2).  C. 
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CHIMBARI,  the  gfass,  EleraiBe  fiflgeHi. 
fera. 

CHIMBARI.  Hind.  Daetykctemui 
iEgyptiacunfi, 

CHIMBROY  ASPARAGU&  Em. 
Asparagus  adsceiidens,  RosA. 

CHIMEANI,  Hind.  Gatharlocarpa 
fistula. 

CHIMLIGHY.  in  K  75''  57'  E.,  andl.  Iff 
26' N. 

CHIMxMEIR,  1.  73°  59'  E.,  and  1.  21* 
5'  N. 

CHIMNANU,  of  Lahaul  and  the  Chenii, 
Amy^dalus  persica,  the  peach. 

CHIMONANTHUS.  The  fragrant  Cta- 
nan  thus,  which  is  now  a  favourite  in  EngW 
where  it  blooms  in  the  open  air  at  Ghristisi, 
is  quite  common  in  China — Fortum'i  fa 
Districts,  page  79.  See  Edgworthiachrjsintk 

CHIMPANZEE,  the  name  by  whidi  m 
of  those  forms  of  theSimiadae,  whicli  apprad 
nearest  to  man,  is  most  generally  known.  TW 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  Simia  saiynt 
of  Linnaeus,  the  Oriental  Orang,  batitii 
now  generally  restricted  to  a  West  Alnca 
genus,  the  Troglodytes  niger  of  Geoffrey,  tk 
Romo  troglodytes  of  Linnaeus* — EnpL  C^ 
page  1015.  See  Simiadee. 

CHIMU,  also  Chimyaka.  Hind.  Syii^ 
emodi,  Moms  serrata  ;  Podophyllum  emodi. 

CHIMURUDU,  also  Chekonadi,  Tc 
Cadaba  Indica,  Lam. 

CHIN.     HiKD.     Fagopyrum  esculeotna 

CHINA.     Hind.     Panicum  miliaoeiiiB. 

CHINA.  The  empire  in  the  extreme  essttf 
Asia,  known  to  Europe  by  this  name,  is  cM 
by  the  western  Mongols,  Kathay ;  by  ^ 
Mantchu  Tartars  it  is  called  Nikan  Koba 
and  by  the  Chinese,  Tchong-koo^,  thehi^ 
name  meaning  the  Central  Kingdom.  (Af- 
kalde,  Hist.  ^  China,  p.  1.)  According  i 
M.  Hue,  the  Chinese  also  give  to  thi( 
country  the  names  of  Tohoung-hot,  ^ 
flower  of  the  centre  ;  of  Tien-chao,  the 
tial  empire,  or  heaven's  empire ;  and  of  IS^ 
hia,  the  '*  Beneath  the  Heavens/'  or 
world,  as  the  Romans  called  their  do 
Orbis.  The  most  ancient  name  giYen  to 
country  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  most  in 
is  Tchoung-koun,  that  is  to  say,  the  Em 
the  Centre-  {Hue,  Chinese  Empire,  Vol  I, 
349  h  350.)  It  is  also,  however,  called  Iry 
natives  Tang-shan,  the  hills  of  Tang  (the 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  dynasties); 
present  reigning  family  has  given  it  the 
of  Tatsing-kwo,  the  empire  of  great  parity, 
government  proclamations,  especially  in 
addressed  to  Barbarians,  it  is  often 
Tien-chaou,  the  "Celestial  Empire;^ 
natives  call  themselves  Chungkwo-tok 
men  of  the  middle  kingdom,  or  Htn-jii^' 
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Tnng-jin,  men  of  Han  or  of  Tang  (from  the 
Ajnutiea  of  those  nameii).  {Guttlaft  Chivae 
Butorp,  Vol.  J.,  p.  20.)  Tha  n»me  of  Seras, 
which  Horace  kud  the  mncients  use,  Beams  to 
have  been  strictly  applicable  to  some  nation 
in  the  west  of  China.  The  weatem  term  China 
is  not  traceable,  but  many  authors  have  sur- 
mised that  it  wiu  given  to  the  conntrf  when 
the  Tain  dynasty  carried  their  arms  to  the  west. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  the  term 
China  (Cheena)  was  that  early  given  by 
the  people  of  tha  N.  W.  of  India,  to  the  na- 
tion which  Siiro|ie  now  cilia  the  Chinese. 

The  annals  of  this  empire  extend  back  fur 
three  or  four  thousand  years.  Fo-bi  is  the  first 
named  aoveraign  of  tha  Chinese,  but  the  date 
of  hi.i  reign  isnot  aacertaiiied.   Yu,  the  Great,  is 
the  first  monarch  of  whose  reality  there  is  no 
doubt.  Their  Biimbus-bnok  contains  the  record 
of  the   ancient  imperial  dynasties  from  B.  C. 
1991,  to  A.  D.  264.     The  chronological  con- 
nexion of  its  early  dynasties  is  as  under  : 
IstdyDasly,  Hin,  thefirat  emperor,  Yu,  begin- 
ning B.  0.  1991,  reigned  432  years. 
Snd  dynnsty,  Sbang;,  began  B.  0.  1 559,  lasted 
Ii09  years.    Twenty-eight     reigna    in 
firteen  generations. 
3rd  dynasty,  Tshen,  began  B.  C.  1056,  lasted 
SA  to  479  yean.  The  12th  emperor  Yen 
Yang  began  to  reign  B.   C.  781.  Hia 
sixth  year  was  B.  0.  776,     Confncius 
lived  under  this  dynasty,  and  he  re- 
corded the  observations  of  the  solar 
eclipses  from  B.C.  481  upwards  to  720. 
1th  dynasty,  Tsin,  began  B.  C.  25a,  and  lasted 

to  207.  49  yeara. 
6th  dynasty,  Han,  began  B.C.  206,  and  lasted 
to  A.  D.  264,  a  total  of  469  years. 
Syatematio  Chinese  history  hardly  goes  back 
in  far  as  B.C.  2000,  i.e  ,  to  the  reign  of  Yu. 
Fii  was  the  fouuder  nf  the  dominion  of  the 
nogs  or  princes  cf  Sben-si  in  S.  China,  as 
■ir  as  the  great  river.  He  diverted  the  course 
if  tbo  Yellow  River  to  fertilise  the  lands 
ietw«en  the  two  rivara. 

Prior  to  the  first  emperor  Chi-hoang  of  the 
?«io  dynaaty,  about  200  yoani  before  the 
tLmtian  era,  tha  country  had  heen  sab- 
ividcd  into  nameroiis  prinoi pal i ties  and  oom- 
lonwealths,  but  that  warrior  emperor  brought 
>em  all  under  snhjeotion,  and  it  is  supposed 
t  bfl  from  hia  time  that  the  country  was 
illed  China,  from  TsJn  or  Chin,  the  name  of 
i»  dynasty.  It  was  this  emperor,  also,  who 
u)t  the  QreKt  Wall  tokoepofftheincnrsions 
'  tb«  Tartars.  It  waa  done  by  forced  labor, 
lery  third  labonring  man  was  eompelted 
OToik  for  ilia  bare  food  as  a  remuneration, 
exfeends  from  the  sea  to  the  most  westaly 
nvinoe  of  Shin-Bee,  about  1, 500  miles,  lb 
t»  l>uilt  of  euUt  faced  with  brick,  it  crosses 
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;  monntains,  valleys  and  rivers,  and  was  finished 
in  five  years.  Its  breadth  admits  ot  six  horse- 
men riding  abreast,  and  has  a  tower  every  hun- 
dred yards.  It  was  Chi-hoang-ti  who  introduc- 
ed yellow  as  the  colour  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Tsin  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Lin- 
pang,  nf  the  Han  province,  who  was  the  first  of 
the  Han  dynasty.  With  the  destruction  of  the 
T'sin  dynasty,  great  injury  resulted  to  the  Chi- 
nese annala.  Most  of  the  Hau  princes  were 
munificent  patrons  of  literature,  During  the 
reign  of  Ming-ti,the  15th  of  the  Han  dynaaty, 
considerable  intercouraa  was  carried  on  be- 
tween thcr  princes  of  India  and  China,  but 
it  was  particularly  during  the  dynasties  of 
Sum,  Leam  and  Tam,  from  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh  oenturies,  that  the  princes  from 
Bengal  and  Malabar  to  the  Punjab  sent  em- 
bassleato  the  Chinese  monarcfas.  The  domini- 
ona  of  them  hindu  princes  may  hereafter  be 
identified.— (T'oif  I  Rajaiihan,  Voi.  I.,  ^  218.) 
Nearer  our  own  timea,  the  Ming  and  Tsing  dy- 
nasties ruled  from  A,  D.  1368  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century. 
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Origin  and  early  ^uto?^.— There  are    two 
great  races  occupying    the  Chinese  Empire, 
Chinese  and  Tartars,  the  latter  being  the  rul- 
ing people.  All  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Chinese  refer  to  their  emigrations  from  the 
West,  and  they  undoubtedly  are  an  aboriginal 
race  from  the  original  home  of  man.  Like  the 
Egyptians  they  seem  to  have  migrated  from 
the  original  seat,  prior  to  the  flood  of  Noah,  of 
"which  neither  race  have  any  tradition.     The 
first  settlement  of  the  Chinese  people  was  in 
the  northern  portion    of    Chih  le,  the   pro- 
vince in  which  the  present  capital,  Peking,  is 
situated.    How     the     first     Chinese,     the 
founders  of  the  nation,  came  to  be  in  that  lo- 
cality, is  one  of  those  questions  connected 
with  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  human  race 
generally  which  can  only  receive  a  conjectural 
solution.    All  we  do  or  can  know  positively 
is,  that  the  first  portion  of  authentic  Chinese 
history  tells  us  that  Taou,  who  reigned  4,200 
years  ago,  had  his  capital  at  the  new  district 
city  of  Tsin-chow,  situated  about  lOO  miles 
only  to  the  south  of  the  present  capital  Pe- 
king.   From  this  most  ancient  location  the 
people  spread  gradually  westward  and  south- 
ward, thus  steadily  increasing  its  territory. 
The  usual  course  of  the  process  was,  first, 
colonization  of  the  newer  regions,  and  displace- 
ment from  them  of  whatever  aboriginal  in- 
habitants were  found  ;  and  afterwards  politi- 
cal incorporation  with  the  older  territory. 
At  times,  however,  the  process  was  reversed, 
and  military  conquest  of  the  aboriginals  pre- 
ceded their  displacement  by  an  industrial  oc- 
cupation of  their  lands.     The  territorial  dis- 
tinction marked  by  the  terms,  China  Pro- 
per and  the  Chinese  empire,  has  existed  in 
fact  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Chinese  his- 
tory.    China  Proper  means  at  all  periods  that 
portion  of  the  east  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
which  has  been  possessed  and  permanently 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  people.    The  Chinese 
empire  means  at  all  periods  besides  China 
Proper,  those  large  portions  of  the  whole 
Asiatic    continent    occupied    by   Tartar-no- 
mades  or   other  non-Chinese  peoples,    but 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  under  the 
sway  of  the  Empire  of  China,  and  more  or  less 
directly  ruled  by  Chinese  officers  and  armies. 
China  Proper  has  at  all  periods  been  charac- 
terized by  Chinese  civilization ;  that  is  to  say, 
its  population  generally,beside8  being  physical- 
ly of  the  same  race,  hsks  always  been  governed 
in  its  domestic,  its  social,  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  very  short  periods)  its  political, 
life  by  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Chinese  old  Sacred  Books.    The  non- 
Chinese  peoples  of  the  Chinese  empire  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  all  periods,  either  been 
destitute  of  anything  that  could  be  called 
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civilization,  or  have  been  slightly  tinged  via 
Chinese  civilization,  or  have  been  marked  by 
some  different  civilization,  as,  for  instance,  it 
present,  in  the  inhabitants  of  Turkestan  lyt 
Mahomedan  civilization,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Tibet  by  one  strictly  budhistic. 

Extent. — ^The  Chinese  empire  as  thus  defined 
has  in  the  course  of  ages  varied  greatly  ia 
extent.  It  has  been  more  tban  once  larger  tbn 
it  is  even  now.  It  was  so  for  example,  about 
2,000  years  ago,  under  the  fifth  emperor  d 
the  San  dynasty  ;  when  it  embraced  tin 
greater  portion  of  inhabited  Asia  west  of  tbc 
Caspian  sea,  and  inclusive  of  Siam,  Fego, 
Cambogia  and  Bengal.  In  the  intervals  b^ 
tween  these  great  extensions  it  has  shrunk  iif 
to  the  size  of  China  Proper,  and  even  this 
latter  has  been  occasionally  subdivided  k 
considerable  periods  under  two  or  more  raliDf 
families  or  dynasties,  each  acknowledging  u 
superior.  ButtheChinese  people  has  continued 
the  same,  even  when  under  several  ruien^ 
and  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  territoiial 
possessions  by  the  processes  above  describei 
{T.  T,  Meadows*  Chinese  and  their  Eebdliou. 
An  Essay  on  CivUiecUion,  p.  34,35,36.) 

The  Chinese  have  annexed  all  the  piHi 
neighbouring  on  China  Proper,  fromMaatr 
chu  and  Mongol  races.  The  dynasty  is  Mot- 
gol  and  the  army  Mantchu,  and  furaitlM 
Mantchu  soldiers  in  Mongolia,  Tibet,  vd 
Kumaon*  China  Proper,  without  incladii| 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  other  dependencies,  t 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  t» 
pact  country  in  any  part  of  tbe  giob^ 
extending,  in  length,  from  aboni  L.  19^  1 
to  about  L.  42°  N.,  and  in  breadth  (taking  osi 
extremity,  where  it  borders  upon  the  peoa- 
sula  of  the  Corea),  from  about  L.  135^  K, 
(taking  the  other  extremity,where  the  (M 
Wall  extends  to  the  west)  ,to  about  L.  8o^Sf 
being  23^  in  latitude,  and  39°  in  longitod^ 
The  area  given  by  Sir  George  Staunton  * 
one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-t^ 
thousand  miles. — {Sirr^s  China  and  ths  Oi" 
nese,  Vol  I,  p.  407.) 

toptUatum. — ^According  to  Mr.  EnovHrt 
views,  in  1868,  the  census  of  1839,  as  givesjf 
M.  Sachnroff  of  the  Russian  embassy  in  FAN 
made  a  population  of  416,000,000.  A  earn 
was  found  in  governor  Teh's  Yamun  at  Cm^ 
and  the  Chmese  Commissioners  at  Ti< 
in  1859,stated  the  population  at  400,000, 
China  thus  possesses  a  third  of  the  hi 
race,  twice  the  population  of  British 
with  its  feudatories  and  seven  times 
of  Russia.  China  Proper  is  divided 
18  provinces,  which  have  a  populatta 
280,  to  the  square  mile,  while  that  of 
and  Ireland  is  only  260.  The  antiqaity,  ftt^ 
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and  fertility  of  the  country  has  giyen  this 
great  populoumeas. 

Civil  Government. — ^The  goyemment  is  con- 
dacted  by  the  Nuy-ko  or  Interior  Council 
Chamber,  in  which  there  are  four  chief  coun- 
cillors, two  of  them  Tartars^  and  two  Chinese, 
who  bear  the  titles  of  Choung-thang  and  Ko- 
laoa.  The  Tartar  minister  presides.  The 
Loo-poo  are  six  boards  for  the  conduct  of 
government  business,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  country  are  each  under  a  governor,  or, 
where  two  provinces  are  united,  a  governor- 
general*  Every  province  is  divided  into  a 
oertain  number  of  districts,  called  a  "  Fu," 
•  Ting,"  ••  Chow,"  and  "  Keen."  A  "  Fu" 
is  a  large  portion  or  department  of  a  province 
under  the  general  control  of  a  civil  o£Gicer, 
immediately  subordinate  to  the  head  of  the 
provincial  goyernment  A  *'  Ting,"  a  smaller 
division  thaii,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of,  a 
Fa,  when  separate  it  is  goyerned  as  a  Fu,  and 
called  a  '<  Chuh-le."  A  '*  Chow"  is  similar 
to  a  Ting,  as  also  a  Ueen,  but  each  is  a 
imaller  division  ;  each  Fu,  Ting,  Chow,  or 
Been,  has  one  or  more  towns,  or  walled  cities, 
under  its  guidance,  one  of  which  takes  its 
name  and  rank  as  '*  Kwang-Chow-Fu"  and 
*Shang-Hae-Heen,"  which  latter,  although 
)f  that  subordinate  rank,  is  the  largest  mari- 
lime  city  in  the  empire,  and  the  greatest  re- 
lort  of  the  natiye  ships  or  junks. — {Forbes' 
Five  Fears  in  China,  pages  10  &  1 1.) 

Provinces — Pe-che  le  has  Chinese  Tartary  on 
the  N.  ;  Honan  on  S.  W. ;  Imperial  Sea  and 
3han*tung  on  £.,  and  Shan-se  on  W.  Shan-se, 
me  of  the  amadlest  provinces,  resembles  in 
brman  oblong  lozenge,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
Nf.  by  Tartary,  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  flo- 
iuuD,  on  the  E.  by  Fe-che-le,  and  on  the  W. 
>y  Hhen-se. 

Shen-se  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
ffovinces»  but  the  western  part  of  it  has  been 
•reoted  into  a  province  under  the  name  of 
Can-su. 

£an-su,  the  western  portion  of  the  old 
novinee  of   Sheu-se. 

Sxe-chu-en,  formerly  called  Si-shu,  is  bound- 
d on  the  North  by  Shen-se  and  Kansu,  on 
be  South  by  Yun-nan,  on  the  East  by 
io-nan  and  Hoopih,  and  on  the  West 
J  Thibet,  or  rather  by  a  small  strip  of 
/hinese  Tartary.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
xtensive  of  all  the  provinces,  containing  by 
•timatioa  175,000  square  miles  and  haying 
population  of  22,000,000.  The  Yan-tsze- 
Etng  river  traverses  its  whole  extent,  and 
»  it  all  other  numerous  streams  of  the 
rovince  are  tributary. 

Ynn-naii  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
M-tuen,  on  the  South  by  Laos  and  Tonquin, 
a  the  East  by  Kwan-ae    and  Ho-nan,  and 
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on  the  West  by  the  Burman  empire ;  a  small 
portion  of  the  north-west  is  bounded  by 
Thibet  The  surface  of  this  province  is 
estimated  at  57,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  at  seven  millions. 

Kwan-se  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Ho-nan,  and  an  irregular  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  on  the  South  and  East  by  Ewan- 
tuug,  on  the  West  by  Yun-nan.  Its  surface 
is  estimated  at  eighty-seyen  thousand  square 
miles^  and  its  population  is  between  seven 
and  eight  millions.  Ewy-ling-f oo,  its  capital 
contains  eleyen  cities  of  the  first  class, 
twenty-five  of  the  second  dass^  and  170  of 
the  third  class. 

Kwan-tung,  or  Yue-tung,  which  signi- 
fies the  '^  Eastern  breadth,"  extends  along  the 
Southern  coast  from  the  centre  of  the  Qulf  of 
Tonquin,  nearly  as  far  as  the  portion  of  the 
coast  which  is  opposite  the  Island  of  Formosa. 

Foo-keen  lies  on  the  coast,  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  North-East  by  Che-kean,  on  the 
North-West  by  Ee-an-se,  and  on  the  South- 
West  by  Ewan  tung :  its  surface  is  estimated 
about  fifty  seven  thousand  square  miles^  and 
its  population  is  above  fifteen  millions. 
I  Che-kian  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Eeang-soo,  on  the  South  by  Foo-keen, 
on  the  West  by  Eeang-sea,  and  Gan-hwuy, 
and  on  the  East  by  the  ocean ;  its  surface 
is  estimated  at  fifty  seven  thousand  square 
miles^and  its  population  is  upwards  of  twenty 
six  millions. 

Eeang-se  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Eeang-nan,  or  Nan-kin 
as  knovm  to  Europeans ;  this  ancient  province 
was  estimated  to  embrace  a  surface  of  81,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  was  seventy 
millions.  Eeang-se,  in  extent,  is  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  anoient  province^  and  it  spopula- 
tion  is  upwards  of  thirty-seven  millions.  The 
Imperial  Canal  trayerses  the  whole  extent 
from  north  to  south  and  the  Yang-tsze-Eang 
from  east  to  west,  a£fording  ready  means  for 
the  transmission  of  merchandise,  to  and  for 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Gan-hwuy  is  the  western  division  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Eeang-nan,  being  com- 
posed of  about  two-fifths  of  that  proytace. 

Shan-tung  is  in  the  form  of  a  long 
peninsula,  extending  towards  Cores,  divid- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-le  from  the  Yellow 
Sea,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  west  by  Fe- 
che-le,  on  the  south  east  by  Ho-nan,  and  on 
the  south  by  Eeang-se.  Its  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  56,000  sq.  miles,  and  the  population 
is  nearly  twenty-nine  millions.  Besides  grain, 
this  province  supplies  large  quantities  of  fish, 
a  great  portion  of  which,  packed  in  ice,  is  sent 
to  Pekin  by  the  Imperial  Canal. 

Ho-nan  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Pe- 
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ohe-Ie,  on  the  South  by  Hoo-pih,  on  the  East 
by  Gan-bwuy,  and  on  the  West  by  Shen-se  ; 
it  is  also  called  by  the  Chinese  Tong-hoa.  The 
capital  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Hwang-ho,  which  flows  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  province. 

Hoo-pih  is  the  northern  division  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Boo.kwang,aud  is  bound-* 
ed  on  the  North-Weat  by  Shen-se,  on  the 
South-East  by  Ho -nan,  on  the  East  by  Gan- 
hwuy,  and  the  West  by  Sze-chu-en.  Its 
population  ia  about  twenty-seven  millions* 

Hunan,  the  southern  division  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Hoo-kwang,  is  larger  than  the 
northern  portion  just  described,  but  it  is  not 
80  thickly  populated. 

Keang-se  is  situate  immediately  to  the  east 
of  the  last  described  province,  and  is  estima- 
ted to  contain  27,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  is  upwards  of  thirty  millions. 
Kwei-chow  is  bounded  ou  the  North  by 
Sze-chu-en,  on  the  South  by  Kwang-se  and 
Yun-nau,  on  the  East  by  Hu-nan,  and  on 
the  West  by  Sze-chu-en.  This  province  is 
•estimated  to  embrace  a  surface  of  64,500  sq. 
miles.  (Sirr's  China  and  the  Chinese,  Vol*  /., 
p.  423.) 

System  of  Government  and  Secret  Societies, 
— The  emperor  has,  in  his  palace  a  bell  for 
the  use  of  the  oppressed  who  claim  his 
protection,  but  it  is  now  as  much  off  duty 
OS  the  cymbal  or  drum  of  the  mandarins. 
(Hue  Chinese  Empire,  Vol.  /.,  p.  358.)Theidea 
of  the  family  is  the  grand  principle  that  serves 
as  the  basis  of  society  in  China.  Filial  piety, 
the  constant  subject  of  dissertation  to  moral* 
ists  and  philosophers,  and  continually  recom- 
mended in  the  proclamations  of  emperors 
and  the  speeches  of  mandarins,  has  become, 
in  the  views  of  the  Chinese,  the  fundamental 
root  of  nil  other  virtues.  All  means  are  made 
use  of  to  exalt  this  sentiment,  so  as  to 
make  of  it  an  absolute  pasbion  ;  it  assumes 
all  forms,  mingles  in  all  actions,  and  serves 
as  the  moral  pivot  of  public  life.  Every 
crime,  every  attempt  against  the  authority, 
property,  or  life  of  individuals,  is  treated  as 
filial  disobedience,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  acta  of  virtue,  devotion,  c(impassio)i  toward 
the  unfortunate,  commercial  probity,  or  even 
valour  in  battle,  are  referred  to  filial  piety  ;  to 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  citizen,  is  to  be  a  good  or 
bad  son.  The  emperor  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  this  grand  principle,  which  dominates 
and  penetrates  more  or  less  deeply  all  the 
strata  of  society,  in  this  immense  agglome- 
ration of  four  hundred  millions  of  in- 
dividuals. In  the  Chinese  language  he 
is  called  Hoang-ie,  August  Sovereign,  or 
Hoang-ehou,  August  Elevation  ;  but  his  name 
par  excellence  is   Tien-dza,  Sou  of  Heaven. 
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But  in  thebosom  of  this  sceptical  and avancioa 
people,  there  has  always  remained  »  powv- 
f  ul  and  vivacious  spark  that  the  Tartar  goTcnt 
ment  has  never  been  able  to  extirpate,  aid 
secret  societies  have  been  formed  all  over  the 
empire,  the  members  of  which  have  im 
with  impatience  the  Mantchu  dominatioo  and 
cherished  the  idea  of  overthrowing  i.  to  obtni 
a  national  government.  {Hue.  Chinese  Smjiinj 
Vol.  /.,  p.  13,  84 ) 

No  nation  is  more  closely  united  Iqr 
the  ties  of  clanship,  which  they  dengvli 
by  the  word  sing^  than  the  Chinese,  ii 
the  many  millions  are  divided  intontk 
more  than  400  sing  ;  those  who  belong  U 
the  same  sing,  consider  each  other  as  reiatioo^ 
descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  and  boosd 
in  duty  to  lend  mutual  help.  This  exceUot 
custom  degenerates  frequently  into  that  a* 
elusive  partiality,  which  is  so  repugnaot  to 
the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy.  One  singo 
opposed  to  the  other,  one  clan  oppressatk 
other  ;  they  proceed  even  so  far  as  to  engip 
in  open  hostilities.  The  ties  of  nearer  leb- 
tionship  are  still  closer.  A  Chinese  is  taught 
by  his  sages  to  love  his  relations.  {Guidsfi 
Chinese  History,  VU.  /.,  p,  207) 

Civil  Oovemment, — The  entire  govenoMrt 
is  under  the  direction  of  two  couucila,  attacU 
to  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  the  Nei-h%  vk 
Kiun-ke-tchou.  The  first  is  charged  with  tb 
preparation  of  plans,  and  the  despatch  d 
current  business.  Its  duty  is,  acoordiogtotli 
official  book,  '^  to  put  in  order,  and  to  nib 
manifest  the  thoughts  and  designs  of  t^ 
Imperial  will,  and  to  regulate  the  fonas^ 
administrative  decrees.''  It  may  be  n^M 
in  some  measure  as  the  secretaryship  of  tk 
empire.  The  second  council,  nnjned  Kiofrb* 
tchou,  deliberates  with  the  emperor  codw*- 
ing  political  affairs.  The  Chinese  distingaiik 
first,  the  great  prefecture  niuned  Fou,  vhia 
have  a  special  administration  under  the  w 
spectiou  of  the  superior  government  of  ^ 
province;  secondly,  the  prefecture  oM 
TcheoUf  the  functionaries  of  which  depdl 
some  times  on  the  provincial  adminiitntii 
and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  grand  piii^ 
ture  ;  and,  finally,  the  sub-prefecture  Bill 
below  both  the  Fou  and  the  Tcheoo.  M 
of  these  three,  the  Fou  and  Tcheou,  andt 
Hien,  possess  a  kind  of  chief  town. 

Literature, — The  greatest  counterpoint 
the  Imperial  power  consists  of  the  liMf 
aristocracy,  or  corporation  of  men  of  letten^i 
ancient  institution,  which  has  been  establiM 
on  a  solid  basis,  and  the  origin  of  which  isml 
least  as  early  as  the  eleventh  centaiy  bdMJ 
our  era.  It  may  be  said  that  the  admimit»| 
tion  reoeives  all  its  real  and  direct  inflatft] 
from  this  sort  of    literary  oligarchy.   H* 
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emperor  can  only  cboose  his  civil  agents 
among  tlie  lettered  class,  and  in  conformity 
with  established  arrangements.  Every  Chinese 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  for 
the  third  literary  degree,  and  those  who 
obtain  this,  may  then  become  candidates  for 
the  second,  which  opens  the  way  to  official 
emplojmeiit.  To  fill  the  higher  offices  the  prize 
must  be  obtained  in  the  competition  for  the 
first  degree.  The  corporation  uf  lettered  men 
recruited  every  year  by  the  method  of  exami- 
nation, constitutes  a  privileged  class,  almost 
the  only  nobility  recognised  in  China,  and  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  chief  strength  and 
nerve  of  the  empire. 

Nobles.  Of  the  twelve  orders  of  the  Imperial 
nobility  of  China,  tsinw'  n  is  the  first  ;  kiu- 
iwang  the  second  ;  beileli,  third  ;  beitseb, 
foarth  ;  chin  kwoh  kung,  fifth  ;  f-kwoh  kung, 
sixth. 

Hereditary  titles  only  exist  for  the  Imperial 
family,  and  for  the  descendants  of  Confucius, 
who  are  still  vepy  numerous  in  the  province 
of  Changtoiig.  To  the  hereditary  titles  which 
the  relations  of  the  emperor  enjoy,  there  are 
attached  certain  prerogatives,  as  well  as  a  very 
modest  allowance,  the  right  of  wearing  a  red  or 
yellow  girdle,  of  putting  a  plume  of  peacock's 
feathers  in  their  caps,  and  of  having  six, 
eight,  or  twelve  bearers  to  their  palanquins. 
They  cannot,  more  than  any  other  citizen, 
pretend  to  any  public  office,  without  having 
previously  taken  their  literary  degree  at  Pekin 
and  Moukden,  the  capital  of  Mantehuria. 
These  Tatar  nobles  are  often  seen  living  in 
idleness  and  penury  on  their  small  pensions, 
and  having  no  other  proof  to  show  of  their 
illustrious  origin  than  the  red  or  yellow 
girdle.  A  private  tribunal,  however,  is  charg- 
ed to  govern  them  and  superintend  their  con- 
duct. 

The  first  civil  and  military  mandarins  who 
have  distlLguished  themselves  in  the  adminis- 
tration or  in  war,  receive  the  titles  of  koung, 
heon^  phy,  tze,  and  na7i.  All  the  officers, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  Chinese  empire,  are 
divided  into  nine  orders,  hhiouping^  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other  by  certain 
buttons,  or  rather  balls,  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  which  are  worn  above  the  official 
E>ap.  This  distinctive  ball  is  of  plain  red  coral 
^r  the  first  order,  of  carved  coral  for  the 
lecond,  uf  a  transparent  deep  blue  stone  for 
Ae  third,  of  pale  blue  for  the  fourth,  crystal 
for  the  fifth,  of  some  opaque  white  stone 
lor  tho  sixth,  and  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
lad  uinth,of  gilt  and  wrought  copper.  Every 
>rder  is  subdivided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
ictive  and  official,  the  other  supernume- 
rary ;  hut  this  makes  no  difiference  in  the  balls. 
t^  the  official  personages  comprised  in  these 
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mine  orders  are  designated  by  the  generic 
term  of  kouang-fou.  The  name  of  manda- 
rin is  unknown  to  the  Chinese  ;  it  was  invent- 
ed by  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  the 
country,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Portuguese  word  ^^mandar^^  to  command, 
which  they  made  mandarin.  The  famous 
Imperial  academy  of  Han- Lin  is  composed 
of  literary  graduates  ;  it  furnishes  orators 
for  the  public  festivals,  and  literary  exami- 
ners for  the  province,  and  is  supposed  to 
promote  the  cause  of  learning  and  science 
generally.  {Hun  Chinese  Empire^  Vol*  /., 
pp,  19,  87,  89,  90,  95.)  But  the  people  of 
Europe,  where  the  press  teems  with  new 
publications,  may  be  astonished  to  learn  that 
amongst  400  millions  of  men,  there  is  not 
one  original  writer,  nor  has  there  been 
any  for  many  centuries.  The  essays  of 
successful  literary  candidates  are  almost  the 
only  new  publications  which  see  the  light, 
and  these  contain  nothing  but  what  many 
millions  before  them  have  written  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Races,  Of  the  three  great  races,  Chinese, 
Mongol  and  Mantchu,  the  predominating 
color  of  the  skin  of  the  Chiuese  is  yellow, 
but  yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  a  maroon 
tint  occur.  The  face  is  broad  and  flat : 
cheek  bones  projecting,  irides  black :  eyes 
oblique :  beard  scanty,  stature  above  that 
of  the  Malay  aiid  Tibetan,  below  that  of 
the  European.  The  sea-coast  people  are 
skilful  and  enterprising,  with  that  self-reliance 
which  enables  nations  to  emigrate,  and  we 
find  them  swarming  in  the  Malay  ports,  in 
Singapoi*e,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  and 
numbers  are  in  Australia,  the  West  Indies, 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  California,  but,  except 
in  buddhist  Burmah,  they  are  not  settlers, 
only  forming  temporary  connections,  sending 
all  their  savings,  and  looking  forward  to 
return  t-o  their  native  land.  Next  to  the 
Malay  this  people  are  the  most  formidable 
pirates  of  the  eastern  seas.  The  Mongols  and 
Chinese  have  scanty  beards. 

Feudatories,  The  numerous  military  feuda- 
tories of  the  empire  are  scattered  through  the 
regions  known  to  the  Chinese  geographer  as 
Inner  and  Outer  Mengolia,  UJiasutaii  and 
Tsing  Hai,  or  Koko-Nor  ;  but  there  are  also 
the  troops  of  Tibet  under  the  resident  Minister 
of  that  country.  The  tribes  acknowledging  the 
sway  of  China  are  divided  into  Inner  and 
Outer  Mongolians.  The  former  occupy  the 
region  to  which  their  name  refers  them  ;  the 
latter,  all  the  other  tracts  and  districts  above 
mentioned. 

Inner  Mongolia,  lying  between  the  Desert 
of    Gobi    and    the   continuous    frontier    of 
Manchuria    and  China,    was    occupied,    in 
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1812,  by  24  tribes,  dififering  in  name,  ir- 
regularly ranged  under  49  standards,  and 
divided,  in  uneven  propottioua,  into  six 
chalkan^  or  leagues. 

The  Outer  Mongolians  were,  1st,  four 
tribes  of  Kalkas  of  di£ferent  names,  under 
khans,  which,  with  two  fragmentary  tribes 
attached  to  them,  formed  four  leagues ; 
they  numbered  in  all  eighty-six  standards, 
and  resided  in  the  territory  north  of  the 
Desert  of  Qohi,  geographically  named  Outer 
Mongolia ;  2d,  Eleven  tribes,  not  in  lea- 
gues, under  34  standards,  scattered  to  the 
west  of  the  Holan  mountains,  in  the  South- 
west of  Inner  Mongolia ;  to  the  south  of  the 
Altai ;  and  to  the  north  of  theTengkiri  ranges  ; 
3rd,  Two  tribes  of  mohammedaus,  under  two 
standards,  at  Hami  and  Turfan,  within  the 
provincial  boundaries  of  Kansuh,  south  of  the 
Celestial  Mountains  ;  and  4th^  Five  tribes 
under  29  standards  round  Kuko-Nor,  called 
by  the  Chinese  Tsing-Hai,  or  Azure  Sea. 
There  are  lamas  of  both  Inner  and  Outer 
Mongolians.  Nearly  every  standard  of  the 
above,  if  not  all,  has  a  native  head  entitled  a 
Dzassak,  whose  chieftainship  is,  with  slight  li- 
mitations, hereditary  ;  the  people  under  their 
rule  are  collectively  styled  urbadu  or  orpatu, 
the  lam.os  excepted,  who  are  distingushed  as  of 
Sbapi  Nor  ;  their  Dzassaks  take  the  prefix 
lama  before  their  title.  The  few  tribes,  or 
remnants  of  tribes  not  under  such  chieftains, 
are  under  the  more  immediate  authority  of  the 
Banner  generals  and  resident  Ministers  from 
China.  These  last  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 
Under  the  Tsiangkiun  of  Sui-yuen  are  the  Tu- 
met  of  Shansi  beyond  the  Wall;  under  the  Tu- 
tang  at  Kalgan,  on  the  Wall,  the  most  privi- 
leged tribe  of  Chahar,  Bargou  incorporated 
in  Chahar,  Kalkas  and  EUith  ;  under  the 
Tutung  at  Jeh-ho,  Tashtava  Eluth,  under  the 
Fu-tutung  at  Hurun-pir,  Eluths  and  New 
Bargou  ;  under  the  Tsung-kwan  at  Tasangula, 
Solon,  Taguri,  Orunchun  and  Pilar,  paying  pel- 
try ;  both  these  being  under  the  Tsiangkiun 
of  Sagalien.  In  Hi,  the  Tsiankiun  has  autho- 
rity over  Eluths  and  Chahars  of  his  own 
central  province  of  Hi,  who  have  also  Chi- 
nese ministers  ;  over  Eluths,  Chahars,  and 
Hassacks  under  the  Tifantsan  Minister  resi- 
dent at  Tarbagatai,  and  over  the  mohamme- 
dans  of  the  eight  cities  in  Hi,  south  of  the 
Tien  Shan,  who  are  under  resident  ministers 
of  different   degrees. 

In  Uliasutai  province, which  receives  a  small 
garrison  from  the  Tsiangkiun  of  Shansi,  there 
are  Tangnu  Uriankai,  some  of  them  Yumuh 
herdsmen,  some  Tasang  peltry-men,  under  the 
Tsiangkiun  in  observation  at  Kurun,  who  is 
father  supreme  over  the  Ministers  at  Kobdo, 
having  charge  of  the  Mingats,  Eluths,  Chak- 
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sim,  Altai  Uriankai  and  Altai-NorUmn-U 
of  the  far  province. 

On  the  borders  of  Tibet^  are  Tanmli,  « 
Dam  Mongols,  under  eight  standards^  aoMi* 
able  to  the  authority  of  the  rendot 
T«antsan. 

As  to  the  feudal  constitution  of  these  tiiba^ 
(Wade's  Chinese  Army^  page  68),  tke  ix 
ming,  chalkau  or  leagues,  into  which  tlm 
twenty-lour  tribes  are  formed,  are  evk 
under  a  head  or  elder,  and  a  lieatenit; 
chosen  from  a  list  of  Daassaks  presented  t> 
the  emperor  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Etij 
tribe  is  bound  to  assist  any  other  in  the  nn 
league  which  may  be  iu  danger.  Onnii 
three  years,  the  leagues  are  mustered  hj  fw 
high  commissioners  selected  by  the  empm 
from  incilmbents  of  high  civil  and  militn; 
posts  in  the  empire  ;  their  visit  is  of  a  titt- 
roughly  inquisitorial  character.  The  Ddi> 
saks  are  in  turn  compelled  to  pay  vinti  tB 
Peking  ;  the  year  in  which  it  is  not  the  dakj 
of  this  or  that  Dzassak  to  go,  he  sends  i 
Taikih.  On  stated  occasions,  all  assemble  ii 
court  costume  to  do  homage  in  token  of  falty 
before  the  door  consecrated  to  Majesty  attis 
head  quarters  of    the   tribe. 

The   internal    economy     of  theOater,ii 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Inner  MoDg»- 
lians.     Their  Dsassaks  are  ennobled  by  iS 
the  same  titles  except  Tapunang  ofvliick 
there    are    none.      Some  of    the  Dzasi^ 
whether  otherwise  ennobled    or   not,  bm 
the  title  Khan,    which    Is    superior  to  uf 
of    the    rest^    and    brings   with   itabigbcr 
allotment  of  pay  and  gifts.     Their  chalbaff 
leagues,  have  each  a  captain-general,  ani  i 
lieutenant  like  the  Inner  Mongols,  and  m 
like  them  mustered  and  inspected  trienmill^ 
Their  military  organization  is,  with  a  few  a- 
ceptions,  the  same.     First,    in  the  region <( 
Outer  Mongolia,  we  find  four  leagues  of  i^ 
kas,   each  under  a  khan  :   Ist,  the  TuclA 
khanate,  numbering   20  standards  under  A 
tsoling ;  2ud,  the  Sain-noin  24,  indndiqg  tn 
Eluth  standards,  in  38|  tsoling  companiK; 
3rd,  the  Tsetsen,  23  standards  in  46}  c» 
panics ;  4th,  the  Dzas-sakto,  under  19  sts^ 
ards,  including,  of  Khoits  in  24^  compaiift 
Now  come  the  Durbet  in  two  wings^  ead* 
which  is  a  league  under  a  lieatenant.geDe4' 
appointed  as  above  :  the  left  comprising  4- 
standards  of  Durbets  and  one  of  KhoM 
11  companies;   the  right,  three  ofDuiM 
and  one  of  Khoits,  in  17  companies.    1M 
position  is  beyond    the  north-west  froilit 
line  of  the  Dzassaktn ;  they  extend  acnisiik 
province  of  Kobdo  north  of  the  city  of  M 
name,  and  their  troopo,  amounting  in  181)^ 
1400  fnaki(h  were  under  the  Tsaiitftm  of  th 
Chinese  government  at  Kobda     The  t^ 
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fings  are  subject  to  one  khan.    Under  the  ]  ing  a  tribute  or  tax  of  produce,  from  which 


•me  officer  of  Eobdo,  are  the  troops  of  the 
Yew  Tnrguth  of  the  Urungii  River,  in  the 
outh-eastof  the  same  province,  and  Hoshoit 
i  the  Djabkhan  farther  north.  The  former 
inder  two  standards  in  three  companies, 
rhich  would  give  but  150  makia,  furm  a 
5ague ;  the  single  standard  and  company  of 
ke  latter,  furnishing  50  makia,  belong  to 
iuiie. 

Under  the  Karnn  general  are  595  Tasang 
amilies  of  Uriankai  Tangnu,  paying  two 
kins  of  marten  fur,  and  412  paying  80 
,Tay  mouse  skins  under  the  Tsautsan  of 
£obdo,  412  of  Altai  Taognu,  paying  gray 
uonfle  skins,  256  marten  skins,  and  429 
mying  four  fox  skins  each  :  also  61  of  Altai 
!Yor  Tangnu  paying  gray  mouse  skin,  and  147 
Miying  marten  fur.  Of  Yumuh  there  are, 
mder  the  general,  eight  companies  of  Urian- 
ufci,  and  under  the  Tsantsan,  seven  of  Allai, 
tnd   two  of  Altai  Nor. 

Of  the  leagues  whose  soldiery  is  under  com- 
nand  of  the  Tsiaugkiun  of  1\\,  of  whom 
tome  mention  has  been  made  before,  there 
tre  four  of  Old  Turguths  and  one  of  lloshoits 
listributed  in  five  circuits.  The  north 
iontains  the  Old  Turguths  of  Hopoksiloh, 
>hree  standards  in  14 ;  the  east,  those  of 
Csirliolang,  two  in  7 ;  the  west,  those  of 
;he  River  Tsing  one,  in  4  companies, 
rhese  are  north  of  the  Tengkiri,  stretching 
fell  into  TarbagataL 

Followiug  the  outline  of  modern  Kansuh, 
ve  find  in  the  north-east  of  the  Tsing 
iajy  or  Koko-Nor  territory,  five  tribes  in 
me  league  of  29  standards ;  it  is  peculiar 
n  havmg  no  captain  or  lieutenant  like 
ihe  rest.  Their  standards  are  21  of  Hoshoits 
D  80  companies  ;  one  of  Khoits  in  1  ;  four  of 
[*argaths  in  12  ;  one  of  Kallnis  in  1 ;  and  two 
f  Chorosin  6^  companies.  Their  fighting 
trength  in  1812,  would  thus  be  5025  makia, 
iider  the  command  of  the  Resident  at  Si-ning, 
n  the  borders  of  Kansuh. 

The  mahommedans  of  Hami  and  Turfan  as 
rail  aa  those  of  the  cities  in  £ast  Turkestan, 
aye  been  noticed  in  the  Kansuh  and  lii  com- 
landa.  The  tribe  of  Hami  has  one  standard 
1  13y  Turfan,  one  in  15  companies ;  or  res- 
ecstively  650  and  750  makia,  under  the 
teaaaak,  who  are  overseen  by  a  lingtsui  at 
leh  place,  under  the  tutnng  of  Urumtsi  as 
iiief. 

The  nobility  of  these  are  under  the  same 
bllgations  of  homage  and  service  as  in 
le  preceding  tribes.  There  appears  to  be 
nne  fiscal  distincdon  between  the  mahome- 
■118  of  Hami  and  Turfan,  and  those  of  111 
nd  the  cities  in  the  South  Circuit  of  Hi,  or 
'orkestaDy  who  are  mentioned  aa  funilies  pay- 
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none  are  exempt  but  the  soldiery.  The 
only  indigenous  troops  returned  in  the  Digest, 
however,  were  500  mahomedans  at  Cashgar, 
in  1812,  the  chief  of  the  circuit  cities,  over 
these  there  is  a  tsungkwan,  a  fu-toung-kwan, 
and  5  pihchang  centurions.  Their  garrisons 
of  Banuermen  and  Luhying  were  given  before. 

Tabular   Statement  of  the  Population  and 
Armed  Proportion  of  the  Tribes  (1812.) 
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There  are  many  small  scattered  tribes. 
Amongst  these  are  the  nomad  Yu-muh,  wan- 
dering herds,  they  and  the  Tosang,  slayers  of 
bitd,  beast,  or  fish,  the  skin  or  flesh  of  which 
is  paid  by  them  as  tribute,  are  variously  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  military  jurisdictions 
of  extra-provincial  China^  and  are  adminis- 
tered more  or  less  by  military  functionaries. 
The  Tasang  are  to  be  found  in  Eirin,  and 
Tsitsibar  of  the  Manchurian  provinces,  and 
Urianghai ;  the  Yumuh  are  at  Changkia- 
kau,  and  in  Hi,  Jeh  ho  of  the  map,  Tarba- 
gatai,  Urianghai,  Kobdo,  and  Tibet;  there 
are  also  Yu-muh  between  Tibet  and  the 
Kansuh  frontier^  under  the  minister  residing 
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hi  Si-ning-f  u,  and  on  the  borders  of  Shan- 
si  ill  the  Kwel-hwa  command.  Aocording 
to  the  rule  of  collection  among  the  Urianghai 
tribes,  a  marten  skin  short  is  made  up  by  pay- 
ment of  ten  fox  skins  ;  one  of  the  latter,  by 
payment  of  half  a  tae).  At  this  rate,  the  Kirin 
peltry  would  be  worth  1 1,990  tiiels  ;  that  of 
Tsitsihar,  44,970  taels.  We  cannot  say  what 
allowances  are  made  to  the  tributaries.  The 
Sang-ting  of  Ta-sang  Ula,  mentioned  above, 
render  every  Cbu-hien,  IC  pearls,  or  1760 
pearls  in  all,  to  the  Kvvang'^chu-sz,  or  House- 
hold treasury  ;  5,000  catties  weight  of  honey, 
to  the  Hounehold  Kwinling;  1,000  fir-cones 
for  fuel,  and  54  Sbih,  peculs  or  fir-nuts  to 
the  Household  Ch-ng-i-sz,  office  of  ceremonies, 
banquets,  &c.  There  is  no  fixed  due  of  fish ; 
what  is  collected  goes  to  the  Chen-fang,  or 
Imperial  buttery.  The  cost  of  the  collection 
will  be  found  to  be  above  40,000  taels, 
exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  the  Tsungkw-n  and 
other  ofiicers  ;  what  may  be  the  value  of  the 
tribute,  we  have  no  data  for  computing.  The 
honey  collected  by  the  Sang-ting  is  worth  but 
40  catties  a  tael.  These  Sang-ting  are  scat- 
tered through  14  magisterial  districts  on  the 
north  of  Chihli,  and  beyond  its  border  in 
Shing-king-fu  ;  the  old,  965  families,  pay  a  tax 
amounting  in  all  to  4214,  the  new,  1 1 16  fami- 


says  of  savage  cannibals  with  bhe^puiM 
(t.  e.  tattooed)  faces  in  Fokien  seems  to  inply 
that  they  did  so  in  his  time ;  and  someobim* 
ations  of  Sir  John  Davis  con'obonte  this 
{Polo  178.  Chinese.  Supp.  Foi. p.  260.)  Asd 
in  the  modern  Chinese  census  one  class  of  (Im 
population  in  a  district  of  the  proviaee  ci 
Canton  appear  as  Blacks  {Chin  Mod,,  p.  167). 
Indeed  Semedo  (about  1632)  says  there  vii 
still  an  independent  kingdom,  presumably  i 
the  Meau-tse,  in  the  mountaina  dividing 
Fokien,  Canton,  and  Riangsi,  viz,  those  i 
which  Odorio  speaks  {Rel.  Delia  China, p.  19) 
The  habits  and  appearance  of  tboM  ruH 
would,  no  doubtt  stand  in  strong  contnitti 
those  of  the  Chinese,  who  call  them  DogM 
and  Wolf  men.  The  "  barrel  of  horn"  mti 
on  the  head  may  perhaps  be  identified  witk 
the  grotesque  coiffure  of  the  Meau-tse  wqiim, 
described  by  Dnfaalde  as  *'  a  light  buard,  noi 
than  a  foot  long  and  five  or  six  inches  wi^ 
which  they  cover  with  their  hair,  and  fiiii 
with  wax  so  that  they  seem  to  have  a  htirht 
on.  They  cannot  rest  the  head  nor  He  don, 
except  by  putting  something  under  the  neek, 
and  they  are  obliged  constantly  to  twist  tk 
head  right  or  left  in  passing  along  the  font 
paths.  And  the  business  of  combing  the  ha 
is  a  still  greater  difficulty :  they  most  then  hoil 


lies,  8071  taels,  or  an  equivalent  in  kind  of  their  heads  for  hours  by  the  fire  to  nch 
fowls,  deer  of  different  sorts,  wild  boars,  hares, 
pigeons,  quails,  wild  ducks,  herons,  small  scaled 
fish  (trout  1),  hawks  and  falcons,  ravens,  honey, 
deers'  flesh,  osprey  feathers  for  arrows,  fox- 
skins,  and  seal  skins.  They  are  divided  into 
classes  according  to  the  tribute  required  of 
them,  if  the  land  under  their  tillage  do  not 
render  sufficient.  The  new  families  should 
pay  about  '035  of  a  tael  on  very  Hiang,  or  6 
Chinese  acres.  The  total  extent  in  their  hands 
is  about  137,560  acres,  They  and  the  old  are 
under  the  civil  authorities  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  abide. 

The  nomads  of  the  Sagalien  river  and 
island  of  Tarakai,  in  the  province  of  Kirin, 
are  not  registered  in  Chuhien  or  Tsoling 
companies.  In  1812,  they  were  2398 
families  under  56  surnames,  of  the  Heiche, 
Fayak,  Kaye,  Orunchun,  and  Kelnr  tribes 
held  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Tutung  of  Sansing,  each  family  paying  a  tri- 
bute of  one  marten  skin. 

Maou-tze  on  the  south  of  Szechnen  are 
said  to  be  wild  mountaineers,  but  much 
connected  with  them  is  obscure.  Friar  Odoric 
travelling  in  China  notices  the  differences 
between  the  races  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  great  mountain,  from  which  the  friar 
seems  to  have  passed  a  part  occupied  by 
the  Meau-tse  or  other  aboriginal  tribes.  These 
do  not  now  extend  so  far  east ;  but  what  Polo 
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the  wax,''  etc.  Vule  Cathay.  L  p.  Ill* 
The  Army  o/  China  consists  of  the  BanneDBSi 
who  may  be  said  to  be  the  force  of  tke  osoif- 
ing  family,  and  the  troops  of  the  6na 
Standard,  who  are,  with  occasional  ezceptiotf 
amongst  the  ofiicers  above  the  rank  of  sabil-  ! 
tern,  entirely  Chinese.  The  BarinenBenin 
Manchus,  Mongol  Tartars,  and  Han  kion,^ 
Chinese  descended  from  those  who  faao^ 
the  cause  of  the  Ming  when  their  coootiy 
was  invaded.  These  three  nations  are  (t^  • 
ranged  under  Eight  Banners  as  below,  tbi 
three  first  being  styled  the  SnpcR^ 
the  fivo  lower,  the  inferior  Baooea 
1.     Bordered  Yellow.    5.     Plain  Red. 

Plain  Yellow.  6.     Bordered  Red. 

Plain  White.  7.     Plain  Blue. 

Bordered  White.  8.  Bordered  Blv 
The  1st,  3rd,  4th  and  7th  form  the  left,  lit 
remainder  the  right  wing.  The  chief  stpf  f 
intendence  of  all  Bannermen  vests  iai* 
metropolitan  office  of  the  Tatang,  or  Of 
tains  general  of  the  Banners.  The  dn^ 
army  not  of  the  Banner,  is  known  as  tbelA 
ying,  or  that  of  the  tents  of  the  6i* 
Standard,  a  designation  bestowed  on  it  toll* 
tingaish  it  from  the  Banner  corps.  Tlie  ^ 
qniry,  Ac.  of  1825,  makes  41prineipa!fi* 
sions  of  the  Banner  forces,  stationed  in  P^ 
and  a  section  of  Chihli  ronnd  it,«ndiDelef* 
of  the  other  provinces  of  China  Proper,  U» 
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thuria,  and  Tarkestaii.  There  are  no  Banner- 
men  in  Ngauhwai,  Kiangsi,  Haiian,  Kwangsi, 
Yunnan,  or  Kweichau.  The  troops  of  the 
Green  Standard  are  divided  into  1202  ying, 
battalions  or  can  ton  men  tsi  of  which  there  are 
bnt  five  HI  Peking,  under  t}ie  command  of  the 
Captain-general  of  the  Gensdarmery.  J'hese 
yiug  vary  widely  in  strength  ;  and  a  number 
of  them,  also  differing  in  different  places, 
compose  a  '*  piau/'  of  which  there  are  43,  or  n 
'*chiupiau"of  which  there  are  72,iu  the  eighteen 
pr<»viuce8.  M.  Hue  speaks  of  these  (VoL  /,  p. 
404)  as  estimated  at  500,000  strong.  All 
the  Banner  garrisons  save  those  of  Fuhchau, 
Canton,  Liangchau,  Ninghia,  Ohwangliang, 
Sul-yuen,Tai-yuen,Tehchau,  and  the  nine  inner 
garrisons  of  the  Metropolitan  Cordon,  send  up 
a  small  number  of  officers  and  men  to  Peking 
to  be  there  tanght  their  duties  in  the  hunting 
saite  of  the  £iirperor,  should  he  repair  to  the 
preserves  of  Muh-Ian,  at  Jeh-ho  (Zhehol). 
These  are  in  the  keeping  of  a  Tsuogkw  in 
(3a)  two  yihch  ing  (4a)  eight  foug-yu  (6a)  and 
eight  hiau-ki  kiau,  or  subalterns  all  under 
the  orders  of  the  tutung  of  Jeh-ho. 

There  is  a  rollster  of  the  Mongolian  nobles 
who  are  obliged  to  present  themselves  every 
year  at  Peking,  if  the  Emperor  cross  the 
border  to  hunt,  they  do  him  homage  at  his 
hauting-ground  instead^  and  the  expedition  is 
nnder  the  conduct  of  some  of  them,  while  the 
lest  attach  themselves  to  his  suite  while  it 
lasts. 

TheTsoUng,  in  1812,  were  57,— viz.,  of 
the  Kharchin   nomades    7,  Orat   3,   Sumit 


There  are  abont  800,000  christians  in  China, 
and  many  thousand  mahomedans.  The  philo- 
sophic systems  of  Lao  Tse,  of  Kung  Tsze,  or 
Confucius,  of  Tshu-hi  and  of  Buddha,  take 
the  place  of  religions,  but  none  of  these  four 
aro  pure  philosophies. 

Lao-tse,  also  called  Lao-kiun,  was  bom 
in  the  year  B.C.  604,  and  died  B.C.  520  at 
the  age  of  84.  Confucius  was  bom  B.C. 
551,  and  died  in  B.C.  479,  at  the  age  of  72, 
and  they  were  contemporaries  and  acquaint- 
ances. Lao  Tse  regarded  Tao  as  the  Ka- 
tional  Order  of  the  Universe,  as  the  first 
cause  of  all  things.  Tao  means  toayy  kind, 
mode,  and  in  his  view8,the  wise  man  renounces 
the  world  and  plunges  himself  into  non-ex- 
istence. Lao-tze  himself  forsook  his  official 
functions  and  the  world  and  died  in  a  desert. 
ConfiiciMS  repaired  to  him  near  the  close  of 
his  life,  but  was  received  with  a  sharp  rebuke 
for  his  ambition  and  love  of  money  and  es- 
tates, and  ridiculed  for  his  researches  into  the 
ancient  ceremonial.  The  mystical  formulas  of 
Lao-tze  have  never  found  their  way  amongst 
the  practical  Chinese.  His  adherents  fell 
into  the  delusions  of  a  mystical  magic.  Hia 
system  of  philosophy  is  regarded  by  its  ad- 
herents  as  the  primitive  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  China.  It  has  numerous 
analogies  with  that  of  Confucius,  but  the  indi- 
vidual existence  of  genii  and  demons  is  re- 
cognised in  it,  independently  of  the  parts  of 
nature  over  which  they  preside.  The  priests 
and  priestesses  of  this  worship  are  devoted  to 
celibacy,  and  practice  magio,  astrology,  andne- 


and  Isuth     1,    Mau-mingan    4,    Kalkas    3,  cromancy ;  they  also  study  alchemy,  and  pro* 


Bargow  15,  Old  Eluth  18,  and  6  of  the 
new,  or  Elutfas  reclaimed  since  1754,  all 
distingnisfaed  as  belonging  to  the  Cbahur 
conntiy.  There  is  at  Chahar  also  a  large 
qoasi-military  establishment  for  the  care  of 
the  oxen  and  sheep  of  the  pasture. —  Wade's 
Chinese  Army,  p,  3  to  48. 

The  number  of  Mantchoo  troops  is  estimated 
at  60,000  men.  These  soldiers,  we  believe,  are 
habitually  under  the  armA,  and  are  assiduous- 
ly exercised  in  their  profession.  The  govern- 
ment watches  over  them  with  great  anxiety, 
for  the  Emperor  has  a  strong  interest  in  not 
allowing  these  troops  to  stagnate  in  inaction  ; 
he  takes  care  that  they  shall  preserve  something 
at  least  of  the  warlike  character  to  which  they 
owe  their  conqnest  of  the  empire. — Hue 
Chinese  Empire,  Vol,  /.,  page  404. 

Rdigums  and  Philosophies.  The  Chinese 
have  acquired  in  the  course  of  their  long 
existence,  more  than  one  different  kind  of 
philosophy ;  that  is  to  say,  there  exist  in 
China  sevenil  radically  different  ways  of  view- 
ing the  nature  of  the  inanimate  world  and 
of  man. 
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fess  to  have  discovered  the  philosopher's  Btone» 
or  secret  of  making  gold,  and  a  liquid  that  ren- 
ders those  who  imbibe  it  immortal.  The  tenets 
inculcated  by  his  followers,  the  priests  of  Tao, 
are  the  practice  of  virtue^  repression  of  animal 
passions,  the  iusufficiency  of  wealth  to  procure 
happiness,  and  the  fallacy  of  seeking  aftet 
perfect  bliss.  The  spirits  of  darkness  and  de- 
mons are  worshipped,  sacrifices  being  made  to 
them  of  three  descriptions  of  victims,  which 
are  a  hog,  a  cock,  and  a  fish,  and  ^e  ohief 
priest  of  this  sect  professes  to  have  power 
over  the  gods  and  demons  of  the  invisible 
world.  In  fact,  the  sect  of  Tao  may  be  call- 
ed the  mystics  of  China,  as  they  profess 
alchemy,  the  art  of  divination,  and  pretend  to 
great  knowledge.  They  are  called  Tao-tse, 
or  Doctors  of  Beason,  because  their  funda- 
mental dogma  taught  by  the  renowned  Lao- 
tze,  is  that  of  a  primordial  reason,  which  has 
created  the  world.  This  doctrine  is  contain- 
ed in  a  work  pompously  entitled,  the  "  Book 
of  the  Way  and  of  Virtue."  Lao-tze  was  in 
frequent  communication  with  Confucius,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  was  the  opinion 
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of  the  head  of  the  Religion  of  the  Lettered 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  patriarch  of 
the  Doctors  of  Reason.  One  day  Confucius 
went  to  pay  Lao-Tse  a  visit,  and  iivhen  he 
came  back  to  his  disci plef«,  remained  three 
days  without  speaking  a  word.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  philosophical  ideas  of 
Lao-tze,  his  disciples  have  never  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Theirs  is  not  a  popular  belief. 
They  are  gross  idolators.  To  enumerate  all 
their  idols,  would  be  a  very  tnsk  ;  amongst 
them  are  San-tsing,  the  three  pure  ones  ; 
Shang-te  or  Yuh  Hwang,  the  supreme  august 
one  ;  Pih  te,  the  northern  emperor,  «fec. 
Laou-keun*3  work,  the  Taou-tih-king,  is  still 
extant. 

Confucius  was  horn  in  551  B.C-,  and  died 
in  the  year  479  B.  0.,  at  the  age  of  72  or 
73.  During  his  lifetime,  the  country  now 
known  as  China  was  parcelled  out  into  a 
number  of  independent  States  and  Com- 
monwealths. He  was  the  son  of  the  chief 
minister  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Loo,  and 
was  himself  of  royal  descent.  Ho  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  minister  of  that  kingdom,  and  by 
'  lectures  on  ethics  gained  many  disciples,  but 
later  he  resigned  civil  employ,  and  devoted 
himself  to  those  works  on  philosophy  which 
up  to  the  present  day  regulate  but h  the  go- 
vernment and  the  religion  of  the  State.  He 
collected  also  the  earliest  documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  his  people  and  country,  the  popu- 
lar songs  and  sacred  hymn?,  the  chronological 
emblems,  and  their  explanations.  {Bumen's 
God  in  HiUory^VoL  I, p.  269.)  Confucius  must 
have  been  almost  contemporary  with  Pytha- 
goras, Thales,  Socrates,  8olon,  Buddha  and 
Herodotus,  but  the  principles  inculcated  by 
the  Chinese  philosopher,  far  outvie  those  pro- 
mulgated by  the  sages  of  ancient  Greece. 
{SirriChina and  the  Chinese^  Vol,  IJ^  ;».  145.) 
It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  part  of 
his  writings  was  original  and  what  obtained 
from  previous  writers ;  but  it  is  generally 
known  that  he  largely  aimotated  the  ancient 
work  Yih-king,  and  he  bequeathed  five 
classics  and  four  books.  His  works  Shoo* 
king  and  Shi-king,  contain  the  historical  re- 
cords of  the  country  and  the  poems  then 
extant.  His  book  of  rites  regulates  the  man- 
ners and  customs  and  outward  forms  of  the 
whole  society,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  his 
religion.  Confucius  is  described  by  one  of 
his  disciples  as  wise,  affable,  condescend- 
ing, just.  Another  as  gentle,  but  inspiring 
respect ;  grave,  but  not  austere  :  venerable, yet 
pleasing.  In  the  troubles  that  occurred  from 
the  efforts  at  aggrandisemeut  which  the  several 
kings  made,  he  was  sometimes  in  high  employ, 
but  once  at  least  a  fugitive,  but  at  the  close  of 
his  long  life,  he  left  about  three  thousand 
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followers  of  his  doctrines.    The  smiUer  king, 
doms  were  annexed  by  the  race  of  T8in,of  wbid 
dynasty,  the   first  emperor  was  Chy-Hoiii|, 
who  built  the  great  wall.    The  Chinese  bm 
no  existing  records  older  than  from  thetiae 
of  the  race  of  Chou.  in  whose  reign  Confudu 
lived,  and  from  his  time  authentic  bistoiy 
commences.     In  the  first   of  his  four  boob 
Confucius  traces  a  system  of  government  fnm 
that  of  a  family  to  that  of  a  province,  uid 
from  a  province    to  a  kingdom,    making  (Ik 
fanuly  tie  the  foundation  of  the  govenoKit 
Indeed    the    Chinese     religion   has    nenr 
advanced  beyond  a  lore  of  parents,  obifiiig 
and  reverencing  them  while  alive  andmr 
shipping  them   when  dead.     It  is  rathir  i 
system  of  morality,  moral  philosophy,  tbani 
religion,  and  inculcates,  rather  the  datieicf 
men  to  one  another,  than  to  a  supreme  bMi| 
Their  books  teach  that  the  true  principleB  i 
virtneand  social  order  are  obedience  topareaf^ 
elders,  and  rulers,  and  aoting  towanbothcn 
as  they  would  be  done  by.    They  r^nUtetbe 
duties  alike  of  the  sovereign  and  of  prinli 
families.  The  Confucian  school  does  not  day 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  bnt  neitk 
defines  this  fundamental  article  ofeverjn- 
tTonal  creed,  nor  inculcates  the  necesBitjflf 
worshipping  the  only  God.     He  incoM 
polytheism,  by  enjoining  the  worship  of  b» 
ven  and  earth,  the  spirits  of  hills,  riien, 
winds  and  fire  ;  in  fact,  all  nature,  ezce^^ 
nature's    omnipotent    God.     His   doctriB^ 
called  in  Chinese  Ju-kea-su,  the  reli|^«( 
scholars,  is  the  orthodox  creed  of  the  Stilt 
To  the  founder,  divine  honour  is  paid  byil 
his  followers,  who  are  not  very  scrupalnn's 
worshipping  one  idol  more  or  less,  and  bit 
long  maintained  the   most  absurd  pantbeiA 
His  descenda?it<i  are  the  only  hereditaiyKi- 
bles.    (Gutzlafi  Chinere  Huiory,  Voi.  Ijf^ 
68.)     Confucius  himself  is  never  religionii 
his  writings ;  he  contents  himself  with  noo» 
mending  in  general  the  observance  of  nee^ 
precepts,  of  filial  piety,  and  fititernal  nSfc^ 
and  of  maintaining  a  course  of  conduct  '€» 
formable  lo  the  laws  of  Heaven,  which  w^ 
always  be  in  harmony  with  human  9x60! 
{Hue's  ChriUiamty,    Vol,   /,  p.  322.)  ft 
followers  of  Confucius  are,  by  some  antM 
called  the  sect  of  Ju-kea-8n.     Id  reality,  i^' 
religion,  or  rather  the  doctrine  of  the  dis^ 
of  Confncius,  is  Positivism.  TfaeyearenolMl 
about  the  origin,  the  creation,  or  ihecstf 
the  world,  and  very  little  about  long  ph9«^ 
phical  lucubrations.   Although  the  Snpitf 
builds  aud  endows  temples  belonging  le  ^ 
two  other  sects,  the  Confucian  is  die  ^ 
gi^n  of  the  State,  and  the  Court  prefeia'* 
follow  the  scheme  of  ethics  and  politics  \A 
down  by  Confucius.     It  is  a  curious 
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centairies  ago.     From  that  time  to  this  it  has 
continued  domiuant  ia  the  oountry.     It  has 
been  the  philosophy  and  morality  of  all  the 
great  hiaturiaus  of  Cliina,  and  has  formed  the 
basis  of  her  peculiar  national  system  of  le< 
gislation  and  adounistrative   procedure.     It 
may  be  described  as  the  assemblage  of  those 
fundamental  beliefs  which  are  entertained  by 
all    cultivated  Chinese   on  the  phenomena  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature.     The  litera- 
ture  ill  which  it  is  set  forth,  and  which  it 
has  moulded,  whether  notological.  psychical, 
ethical,  legislative  or  historical,  ia  that,  ex- 
clusively,   an    intimate    and    extensive    ac- 
quaintance with  which  has,  for  many  centuries, 
been  made   indispensable  to  the  passing  of 
the  public  service  examinations,  which  are, 
for  the   talent  and   ambition  of  China,   far 
more  than  the  hustings,  the  avenues  to  church 
preferment^   and  the   bar  all  combined,    are 
for  the    talent  and    ambiticm     of    England. 
Hence  Confucianism  is,  and  has  long  been  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  terms,  the  national,  or- 
thodox,philosophy  and  morality  of  the  Chinese 
people.    Taouist  and  Buddhist  temples   exist 
all  over  China,  and  in  latter  centuries  maho- 
medan  mosques  have  been   erected  in  many 
of    its    cities;  but  the    domiuant    Confuci- 
anism  merely  endures  Taouism,  Buddhism, 
and  mahommedanisui  as  erroneous  and  super- 
stitious systems  of  beliefs  prevalent  among, 
because  most  suited  to,  people  of  uncultivated 
or  weak  minds,  whether  rich  or  poor ;  but 
which    find     most  acceptance    among     the 
poorer  and  therefore  unleained  and  unenlight- 
ened classes.     They  have  no  influence  on  the 
national  polity.     The    people  are  in  nowise 
prohibited  from  worshipping  in  the  Buddhist 
and  Taouist  temples ;  in  other  words  they  may 
regulate  their  purely  religious  life  by  the  tenets 
of  these,  or   indeed  of  any  other    sect.     But 
one  day  in  every  year  they  profess  to  devote  (  where  Taouism  or  Buddhism  would  leave  the 


dence  that  the  revival  in  China  was  con- 
temporary with  an  epooh  of  philosophical  and 
litenry  activity  equally  important   for  the 
West,  that  which   commenced  with  Pythago- 
ras as  contemporary  of  Confucius,   embraced 
Zeno,   £mpe9docle8,  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Socrates  and  Plato,  and  ended  with  Aristotle, 
who  died  about  the  same  time    as  Meucius. 
Throughout  the  empire  of  China  some  vague 
idea  is  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  exis- 
tence of  one  great  being,  whom  they  usually 
designate  as  Shangti,  the  Supreme  Euler,  the 
Snprenie  Sovereign,  or  whom  they  call  T'ieii, 
Heaven  ;  and  believe  that  he^  by  a  fixe4  des- 
tiny, controls  all  the  affairs,  and  as  such  Tien 
is  taken  to  be  an  appellation  of  the  godhead 
of  men.     The   learned    among   the  Chlnefte 
speak  of  him,  as  he  is  represented  in  their 
most  ancient  classics,  as  having  no  form,  nor 
soaud,  nor  savour,  nor  tangibility ;  and  to  their 
minds  he  appears  divested  df  all  distinct  per- 
sonality.   The  spiritual  ministers  of  heaven 
they  call  Bhin,  expansive  spirits,  or  Shin  ming, 
iliaotriotts  spiritual  beings.    They  divide  them 
into  the  two  large  classes,  of  which  one  is  the 
Tien*shin  or  heavenly.  But  the  vv  hole  number 
of  these  spirits  are  dependent  upon,  and  ruled 
by,  Tien  or  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  Heaven,  They 
rarely  build  any  temple  for  the  worship  of 
Shaugti;  there   is  not  one  such  temple  in 
Amoy,  and   only  one  has  been  erected  in 
the  large  city  of  Chiang  Chow.     Still  the 
people    uniTcrsally    pay    tq  heaven,    or    to 
heavea^s  lord,  a  sort  of  homage  daily.     £very 
Cfaineee  house  has  a  lantern  suspeuded  out- 
nde  the  street  door,  and  directly  over  the 
middle  of  the  door-way,  which  they  call  Tien 
kang  tang,  heaven's  lord's  lantern,  or  simply 
Tien  tang,  heaven's  lantern.    These  lanterns 
are  all  lighted  up,  and  incense  is  burnt  for 
Him,  during  a  ahort  time  every  evening.  Also, 


to  his  honour  the  9th  day  of  their  1st  month, 
which  they  call  his  birth  day  1  Then  they 
have  plays  acted  to  please  him!  (Joamal  of 
the  Indian  Archipelagoy  No,  VI.  1848,  jt>.  350.) 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen  is  of  opinion  that 
amongst  the  Chinese,  their  worship  of  the 
dead  ia  the  sole  connecting  link  between 
them  and  a  future  state.  In  their  disbelief 
of  immortality,  and  of  God,  Quinet  doubts  if 
they  have,  in  the  past  5,000  years,  lived  a 
single  day  (Baiuen  God  in  Hist,  p.  265-7,  Vol. 
I.)  There  was  a  long  struggle  for  the  mastery 
among  the  adherents  of  these  three  systems, 
a  struggle  which  expressed  itself  in  mutual 
proscriptions  and  persecutions.  But  the 
Confucian  always  succeeded  in  maintaining 
for  itself  the  greatest  ascendancy,  except 
daring  some  comparatively  short  period  ;  and 


region  of  religion  and,  in  the  form  of  philo- 
sophy or  morality,  extend  their  direct  influence 
into  the  domain  of  the  social  science  and 
art,  there  Confucianism  peremptorily  and 
effectually  prohibits  their  action.  Not  only 
are  the  national  legislation  and  administration 
formed  exclusively  on  Confucian  principles, 
it  is  by  them  also  that  the  more  important 
acts  of  the  private  life  of  the  Chinese  are  re- 
gulated, as  for  instance  marriages.  The 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  mahommedan- 
ism  in  China,  in  spite  of  discouragements,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Confucianism  s^tys  little  or 
nothing  of  a  supernatural  world  or  of  a  future 
existence.  Hence  it  leaves  almost  unsatistied 
those  ineradicable  cravings  of  human  nature 
the  desire  to  revere  and  the  longing  for  im- 
mortal life.     That  it  has,  notwithstanding  its 


it  became  definitively  paramount  fully  ten '  want  of  these,  holds  on  the  human  heart, 
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maintained  itself  not  simply  in  existence,  but  as 
the  ruling  system,  is  a  fact  that  must,  as  soon 
as  it  is  perceived,  form  for  every  true  thinker 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  existence  of  great  and 
vita]  truths  in  its  theories,  as  well  as  thorough 
soundness  and  wholesomencFS  in  the  practical 
rules  which  it  dictates.  By  Chinese  philosophy, 
must  be  understood  Confucian  philosophy ; 
and  by  Chinese  morality,  the  moral  principles 
rooted  in  that  philosophy.    And  the  object 
of  these  remarks  being  essentially  practical, 
only  brief  notices  will  be  made  of  the  philoso- 
phical doctrines  contained  in  Buddhism  and 
Taouism  in  what   is  to  follow  ;  though  the 
influence   which  these   systems   exercise    as 
religions,  will  be  again  alluded  to. 

In  order  to  get  a  distinct  general    con- 
ception  of  the  Chinese  philosophical  litera- 
ture, two  epochs  must  be  specially  kept  in 
mind.    The  first  began  with  Confucius  (Kung 
tsze),  who  was  born  B.    C.    551  and    end- 
ed with     Mencius  (Meng-Tsze),  who   died 
about  B.  C.  317.     The  second  began  with 
Chow-leen-ke  or  Chow-tsze,  who  commenced 
his  labours  about  A.  D.    1034,  and  ended 
with  Choo-ke  or  Choo-tsze,  who  died  in  A.  D. 
1200.    The  first  lasted  for  seven  generations. 
It  was  separated  by  an     interval   of  thirteen 
hundred  years  from  the  second  ;  which  lasted 
for   five  generations.     Both  were  periods  of 
revival   of  ancient  learning  and  of  further 
development.    Both  embraced  several  celebra- 
ted philosophers,  besides  those    mentioned, 
but  in  each  case  it  was  the  originator  and 
closer  of  the  epoch  who  became  most  cele- 
brated.    The  writers  of  the  second  epoch  are 
often  mentioned  a'S  the  philosophers   of   the 
Lung  dynasty  ;  which  latter  was  established  in 
A.D.  960,  about  70  years  before   Chow-t^ze's 
labours  began,  and  continued   in  possession 
of  the  sovereignty  till  A.  D.  1271,   till  about 
70   years    after  Chow-tsze's    Inbours  doged. 
Confucius,   though   his  name  in   the    West 
became  identified  with  Chinese  learning,  wss 
by    no    means    its     originator.      Authentic 
though  not  full  records,  embodying  ethicitl 
and  political  doctrines,  extended  back  to  B.  C. 
2357,   or  to   about  eighteen   hundred   years 
before  Confucius,  while   the  Chinese    philos- 
ophy originated  with  Fuh  he,  who  lived  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  some  twenty«three  gen- 
erations  before  the  exact  chronological  era; 
which  latter  took  place  B.  0.  2637  with  the 
institution  of  the  national  cycle  of  sixty  years. 
Allowing  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  this 
would  place  Fuh-he  about  B.C.  3327.     It  was 
he  who  substituted  writing  for  the  knotted 
strings  that  had  previously  formed  the  only 
means  of  record  ;  and  it  was  he  who  first  es- 
tablished marriages,   and    separate  families. 
To  him   are  also  ascribed  aome  civilization 
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labours  of  lesser,  but  still  greats  importiSM^ 
the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  she  ahii, 
or  watches,  of  two  hours  each.  Fuh-lMit 
therefore  the  founder  tjf  Chinese  civiliz&tioB 
generally.  But  he  is  perhaps  best  kuowstf 
tlie  originator  of  the  natural  philnsopby,  md 
in  particular  as  the  author  of  the **  Eight  Dii- 
grams,"  which  were  drawn  by  him  u  fel- 
lows:— 


%. 


^ 


-«? 


# 


The  multiplication  of  these  eight  diagfut 
by  themselves  produced  sixty-four  dflM 
diagrams  much  as  : — 


The  annotation  of  Confucius  to  the  BXtM 
work,  the  Yih-King,  nUtes  that  Fab-he  got  tk 
idea  of  the  diagrams  from  a  figure  on  tii* 
back  of  a  **  dragon  horse"  that  issued  frou* 
river.  The  same  annotation  states  that^  befoa 
Fuh-he  invented  the  Eight  Disgrsnsik 
observed  the  configurations  and  appearuos 
in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  du^ 
on  birds  and  beai^ls  ;  also  that  he  den« 
information  from  his  own  jterson  sndfrt* 
things  around  him.  These  terse  psasag«« 
an  ancient  author  are,  when  taken  litenl!^ 
apt  to  give  a  ridiculous  air  to  tbe^Elp 
Diagrams."  But  a  little  exnmination  abo* 
the  meaning  to  be  that  Fuh-he  cocstmP 
the  Eight  Diagrams  only  after  a  carefol  <| 
extensive  survey  of  nature  and  its  "nm 
phenomena,  as  exhibited  in  the  depi^ 
ments  which  we  call  astronomy,  meteoroi# 
physical  geography,  and  natural  histoiyijij 
after  reflection  on  his  own  nature,  phj** 
and  mental,and  on  the  nature  of  men  g^^^f^ 
as  manifested  in  the  events  of  the  social  i^ 
around  him.     The  Eight  Diagiams  foiin«i  ■ 
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faxst,  anlllustraiiye  figure  intended  to  elad- 
date  Ftth-he's  theory  of  the  uuireree,  a  theory 
adopted  after  careful  refleclioii  on  all  animate 
and  iuaiiiuiate  nature  within  his  ken.    They 
am  in  so  far  undoubtedly   the  foutidatiou   of  • 
CbineM  philosophy,  but  it   must  not  be  as- 
samad    that   learned   Chinese  conceive  any 
oocnlt  power   to  lie   in   them.     Much   in  the 
same  way  we  might    say  •  that  the   Literary 
Prince,  having     been    imprisoned   (while  he 
was  still   a    vassal  of    the    dynasty  he  over- 
threw)  by  his  jealous  suzerain,   during  the 
years  B.  t\  1U4,  1143,  1142,  made  in  the 
seclusion  a  di£Eereiit  arrangement  of  the  Eight 
Diagrams;  and  be,  with  one  of  his  sons^  Chow 
kaug>  who  labored  after  the  establishment  of 
the  family  in  the  sovereignty,  gave  permatiency 
to  their  joint  developnient  of  the  national  phi- 
losophy   by    attaching  a  few  words    of  ex- 
plication  to  each   of  the   sixty-ftmr  •  doubled 
diagrama.     Fuh-he's     diagrams,    as     re-ar- 
ranged,   together    with  the    short   explica- 
tious  of  the  first  monarch  of  the  Chow  dynas- 
ty and  his  son,  form  the  basis  or  text  ol  the 
first   of  the  Ohioese  Saored  Books,  the  Yih- 
kiug.     After  an  interval  of  six  centuries  Con- 
fuciaa  appeared,  and,  among  his  other  cele- 
brated literary  labors,  undertaken  in  RC.  490 
and  the  following  years,  edited  the  Yih  king, 
and  appended  those  annotations,  which   have 
given  the  work  its  subsequent  value.     What 
philoaophical  views  may    have  been  attached 
to  the  Yih  king  of  Wan-wang  and  Chou-kung 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Confucius,  we  know 
not.     That  work,  together    with   the    other 
three  works  edited  or  compiled  by  Confucius, 
via.,  the  Shoo-kings  and  the  Le-ke,  constitute 
the  whole  of  the   ancient  literature  of  China 
whioh  has  come  down  to  posterity,   and  who 
have  it  only,  as  it  was  explained,  arranged  or 
modified  in  passing  through  his  hands.     It  is 
well    known   that    he   expressly   repudiated 
portions  of  it,  as  containing  doctrines  advei*se 
to  the   views  which   he   held  and  strove  to 
difiFiue.    The  names  only  of  some  celebrated 
ancient  books,  one  dating  from  the  times  of 
Fuh-he  himself,  have  been  preserved.     It  is 
these    oricumstances    which    constitute    the 
labors  of  Confucius  the  commencement  of  a 
distinct  literary  epoch.     Apart  from  the  la- 
bors of  Confucius  himself,  the  permanent  li- 
terary   results  of  this,  the    first  of  the  two 
great  epochs  to  whioh  attention  has  been  direct- 
ed,  are  contained   in  the  collection  of  works 
called  the  Four  Books,  composed  by  different 
members  of  the  school  which  he    founded. 
The  last  contains  a  record  of  the  ethical  and 
political  teachings  of  Mencius  (Meng-tse)  who, 
m»  already  stated,  died  in  B.C.  317^  and  closed 
the  first  epoch. 


of  the  vassal  states  into  which  the  tiU  then 
feudally  governed  China  had  been  divid- 
ed, made  himself  sovereign  of  the  empire 
under  the  title  of  Che-hwangr  He  was  a 
great  conqueror,  and  was  successful  in  op^ 
posing  the  inroads  of  the  northern  barbariaaa» 
the  lieang  noo  or  Hubs,  one  of  his  measures 
to  withsund  whom  was  the  erection  of  the 
celebrated  Great  Wall. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  print- 
ing was  invented,  and  in  A.D.  9d2  that  mode 
of  multiplying  copies  of  books  received  the 
imperial  sanction  ;  a  printed  Imperial  edition 
of  all  the  sacred  woi'ks  having  been  then 
published.  ''The  greatest  of  all  the  arts*'  wa» 
not  invented  in  Europe  till  five  hundred  yeara 
after  this.  Marco  Pol^  speaks  much  of  the 
**  stamped"  paper  money  of  the  Chinese ;  and 
he  must  have  seen  their  printed  books. 

Cbow-tsze  was  the  originator  of  the  second 
epoch  of  philosophical  development.  To  him 
is  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  revived  that 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  greatest  truths  which 
had  been  lost  to  the  world  for  the  thirteen 
centuries  that  had  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
Mencius.  And  he  regained  that  knowledge  by 
the  independent  efforts  of  his  own  mind,  unaid- 
ed by  any  master.  Only  two  of  his  works  have 
been  preserved,  the  Tea-heih-too*shwo  and  the 
Tungshat.  Ue  died  in  A.  D.  1200;  and  in 
A.  D.  1241,  an  Imperial  rescript  ordered  his 
tablet,  with  those  of  four  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  wh4»se  works  he  had  annotated,  to 
be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Confucius,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  every  district  city  throughout 
the  empire.  From  that  time  to  this,  a  period 
of  six  hundred  years,  his  views  of  philosophy, 
morality,  and  politics  have  been  supreme  in 
China.  At  this  day,  his  commentaries  on  the 
Yih  king  and  the  Four  Books  are  learnt 
by  heart  by  millions  of  Chinese,  with  the  text 
of  these  works.  The  Public  Service  exami- 
nations cannot  be  passed  unless  this  be  done. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  though  the  authors 
of  the  first  and  second  epochs,  Confucius  him- 
self included,  professed  to  teach  only  what 
was  contained  in  pre-existing  sacred  books, 
and  though  they  possibly  themselves  be- 
lieved that  they  did  only  teach  what  was  vir- 
tually contained  in  such  pre-existing  books  ; 
they  nevertheless  did,  in  each  case,  originate 
some  entirely  new  views  and  doctrines. 

The  Yuen  dynasty  which  succeeded  the 
Sungh  in  A.D.  1271  were  Mongols,  immedi- 
ate descendants  of  Cheiighis  Khan,who  adopt- 
ed Chinese  civilization  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  and  were  consequently  soon  expelled 
again.  The  first  emperor  of  the  native  dynasty, 
the  Ming,  which  succeeded  them  in  A .  D.  1 368, 
though  a  promoter  of  literature,  was   himself 


About  B.  C.   221,  the  prince  of  Tain,  one  |  illiterate)  having  been  a  servant  in  a  mouas- 
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tery.  Bat  thie  third  sovereign  of  the  line 
"Who  began  to  reign  A.D.  1403,  had  a  splendid 
library  forftied  and  several  encyclopediac  works 
compiled.  He  published  an  edition  of  the 
Sa«:red  Books,  which  is  knovtn  by  the  affix  to 
their  title  of  **  Tatreuen/'  in  full  completeness.'' 

Mahomedaru.  There  are  many  thousand 
mahomedaiiB  in  China,  who  are  neither  zealons 
in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines  nor  over 
strict  in  the  observances  of  their  religion. 

Ghristians.  Christianiby  seems  to  have 
penetrated  three  times  into  China,  once  in  the 
5th  or  6th  century  ;  and  a  French  missionary 
who  had  been  very  much  in  the  interior  of 
China,  states  the  total  number  of  native  chris- 
tians at  five  hundred  thousand.  M.  Hue's  esti- 
mate is  eight  hundred  thousand  ;  which,  as  he 
•correctly  observes,  is  a  mere  nothing  in  the 
enormous  population  uf  the  country.  These 
catholic  christians  are,  however,  not  collected 
in  one  place,  but  live  scattered  over  all  China 
proper  in  small  communities,  called  by  the 
French  chretientes.  There  being,  as  M.  Hue 
states,  scarcely  any  converts  made  at  the 
present  day,  it  follows  that  the  members  <»f 
these  Christianities  areeducfited  and  trainedas 
christians  from  their  infancy  ;  being  either 
foundlings  (»r  uf  christian  Chinese  parentage. 
They  are  Chinese  in  the  outward  and  more 
obvious  character! Mtics  of  dreas  and  features, 
but  in  other  respects  are  more  like  Bjivariaus 
■or  Neapolitans  than  their  own  cmintrymen, 
from  whom  they  differ  in  many  of  those  social 
and  domestic  customs  and  in  all  those  mental 
}>ecnliarities  which  constitute  the  special 
nationality  of  the  Chinaman. — (T.  T.  Mtadotos' 
Chinese  and  their  EebeUions,  p  62  to  337.) 

The  general  who  conquered  southern  China, 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  Nestorian  Christian, 
and  to  have  built  a  church  at  Nankin  fur 
those  of  bis  own  faith.  Marco  Polo  was 
himself  in  high  favour,  though  a  Roman 
Catholic.  We  learn  from  the  Mahommedan 
travellers  who  visited  China  as  early  as  A.  D. 
850,  that  it  then  prevailed  ;  and  that,  when 
Canton  was  taken  and  sacked  in  A.  D.  877, 
by  a  rebel  army,  as  many  as  1 20,000  Mahom- 
medans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Farsees  perish- 
ed in  the  sack.  (Prin^ep's  Tibet,  Tartary  and 
Mongolia,  p.  10.)  Christianity  did,  in  fact, 
penetrate  into  China  as  early  as  the  5th  and 
6th  century  ;  as  especially  in  the  13th,  it  was 
very  flourishing  ;  at  this  epoch  there  existed 
at  Pekin  an  archbishop  with  four  suffragans. 
The  Chinese  have  also  for  a  long  time  had 
at  their  command  a  precious  collection  of 
books  of  Christian  doctrine,  composed  by  the 
ancient  missionaries,  and  which,  even  in 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  are  much 
esteemed  in  the  empire.  These  books  are 
diffused  in  great  numbers  throughout  all  the 
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provinces,    (ffue.  CkineK  Empire,  Vai  J,  p, 
16.)    A  popnUr  uprising,  however,  begsain 
1848,  and  still  continues.    It  origini^in 
1830   in  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Roberts,  u 
American    missionary,    and  of  an   euimt 
Chinese  disciple.    It  has  become  blended  with 
the  national  etraggle  of  the  Tae-ping  or  IIm 
votaries  of  *'  the  divine  kingdom  of  etennl 
peace,"  and  whether  Chinese  scepticism  viil 
prevail  is  still  uncertain.     But,  accordisg  to 
the  writings  of  Hung,  (nice  a   scboolms.«r, 
but  afterwards  the  '*  Heavenly  Priuoe"  and 
acknowledged  head,  the  convert  on  e>»miugto 
baptism  must  pronounces  solemn  vow  to  tike 
the  belief  iu  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
for  his  rule  of  life,  and  that  he  is  resolved  to 
dedicate  this  life  to  God,  in  love  to  tJie  bn- 
thren  ;  and  visits  to  the  totnln  of  aiiceston 
were  enjoined,  iu  gratitude  for  the  release  of 
their  immortal   souls  from  this  troablesooi 
life)  and  to  renew  tbe  vow  of  life-long  defo* 
tion  to  the  cause  of  Qod  and  the  bretbnD. 
The  Bible  is  the  word  of  Ood,  and  tbe  Ten 
Commandments     the    moral    law.      OpinB 
smoking,  a  sin  equal  to  adultery.    (Buun 
God  in  tiiU,  Vol  I,  p.  272.)     The  ChnieM 
desiKuate  the  Christian  religion  as  the  religimi 
of  the  Lord  of  heaven,  and   M .  Hue  obeerni 
that    every  one  must  be    struck    with  tbi 
new  doctrines  with  which  the  proclaoutioi 
and   manifestoes  of  the   Pretender  and  li» 
generals  have  been  filled.    He  styled  hinu^f 
Tien- ti  or   celestial  virtue.'    The  unity  of  G«i 
has   been  distinctly    expressed;   and  aroaid 
this  fundamental  dogma    have    beoi  grosp* 
ed  a  number  of    ideas    borrowed    from  tbi 
Old  and  New  Testament     War  has  been  di* 
dared   at  the  same  time  to   idolatry  sfid  l» 
the  Tartar  dynasty.     (Hue  Chineu  Evi"^ 
Vol  /,  p.  XV.  p.  68.) 

LanfrwMffe.  The  Chinese  language  is  xvm&i 
placed  amongst  tbe  Turanian  group,  in  wbiek 
are  included  a  lai^e  mass  of  langusiges  veiy  im- 
perfectly known,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
have  wide  differences.  Messrs.  Rask  aud  Cm- 
tern  have  studied  this  family  of  tonguei)  tai 
the  publication  of  their  researches  formed  ■ 
era  in  philosophical  research.  Almost  efV} 
known  ttmgue  can  be  placed  under  one  d 
three  broad  divisions:  1  MonoiyUabie,  *if  vU^ 
the  Chinese  is  a  striking  example,  a  laogvf 
literally  without  a  grammar  and  witb^  il 
words,  in  onr  sense  of  the  term ;  posaetfl 
460  sounds  and  upwards  of  40,000  idetigrapl^ 
signs  to  represent  them.  Thus^  whene^ 
a  Chinese  is  unable  to  express  himself  ebl^ 
ly,  even  by  the  aid  of  intonation  and  gestae 
he  must  have  recourse  to  the  infallible  a^ 
dient  of  writing.  2.  AgghiiUnaiing  i  tki 
characteristic  of  the  Tartaric  and  Afhcaa  bs- 
guages,  in  which  several  words  are  plM^' 
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Ride  by  ai4e,  each  having  its  own  distiuofe 
meaiang.  3.  Polyfyntheiic :  characteristic 
oi  the  American  languages,  which  not  only, 
like  the  Aryan  aud  other  languages,  combine 
into  single  words  the  minor  modifications  of 
each  separate  conception,  bot  compress  even 
whole  sentences  into  one  vast,  almost  unpro- 
nonnceable  word.  In  this  group  some  include 
the  Basque  language,  which  has  so  long  pre- 
served its  identity,  although  placed  between 
two  mighty  kingdoms,  and  which  in  its  gram- 
matical structure  resembles  the  aboriginal 
languages  of  America,  and  them  alone. 

The  Chinese  written  language  consists  of 
picture  words.     The  alphabet  is  a  hierogly- 
phic   system,    each    word    having  its  own 
graphic  representative.     Chinese  is  monosyl- 
labic; no  word  is  allowed  more  than  one  con- 
sonant and  one  vowel.    Hence  the  possible 
number  of  words  is  extremely  small,  but  each 
word  can  be  pronounced  with  various  accents 
and    intonations,    of    which   there  are  said 
to  be  450,  and  the  number  of  wordn,  or  ideas 
in  Chiuese  is  said  to  be  43,496.     The  vast- 
ness  of  this  amount  will  be  appreciable  by 
mentioning  that  only  about  dOOO  wtirds  occur 
in   the  christian  Old    and  New  Testament. 
M.  Bemusat,  in  his  Grammuire  ChinoisA,  no- 
tices three  styles  of  the  Chinese  written  langu- 
age which  he  calls,  style  antique^  style  litter- 
aire,  and  langue  des    magistrats,    or    langue 
roandrinique;   but    Mr.  Meadows   considers 
(Des.  NoUi^  p.  13),  he  is  not  quite  correct  in 
these  definitions.   Nevertheless,  M.  Remusat 
is  followed  by  M.  Hue,  who  says  tlut  the 
Chinese,  in  their  written  language,  have  three 
distinctions  of  style  :  the  antique  or  sublime 
style,  the  type  of  which  la  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  literary  monuments,  and  which  ex- 
hibits very    rare    grammatical    forms.    The 
vulgar  style  ;  and  the  academic  style,  which 
partakes  of  the  two  preceding,  being  less  con- 
else  than  the  antique,  and  less  prolix  than  the 
vnlgar.  The  vulgar  style  is  employed  for  light 
prod  actions,  theatrical  pieces,   private  letters^ 
ftiid  proclamations  intended  to  be  read  aloud* 
The     spoken    language    is  composed   of    a 
limited  number  of  monosyllabic  intmiations  ; 
namely  four  hundred  and  fifty*  which,  by  the 
very  subtle  variations  of  the  accents^  are  mul- 
tiplied to  about  sixteen  hundred.    It  results 
from  this,  that  all  Chinese  words  are  neoes- 
swrily  grouped  in  homophonous  series,  whence 
a  great  number  of  double  meanings  may  arise 
either  in  reading  nr  speaking,  but  their  diffi- 
calty  is  avoided  by  coupling  synonymous  or 
antithetic  words.    In  this  manner  the  ambi- 
guities disappear^  and  the  conversation  is  no 
longer    embarrassed.     The    language    called 
Uoaan*hoft>  that  is  to  say,  common  universal 
laiM^uage,  is  that  which  the  Europeans  wrong- 
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fuUy  designate  by  the  name  of  Mandarin 
language,  as  if  it  were  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  Mandarins  or  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment The  Houan-hoa  is  the  language  spoken 
by  all  instructed  persons  throughout  the  eigh- 
teen provinces  t)f  the  empire,  and  in  this,  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  language  of 
the  north  and  that  of  the  south.  The  first  is 
that  of  Pekiu  ;  it  is  marked  by  a  more  frequ- 
ent and  sensible  use  of  the  guttural  or  aspi- 
rate accent.  It  is  spoken  in  all  the  provin- 
cial government  offices.  {Hue,  Chinese  Empire^ 
Vol.  /.,  p.  3 1 9.) 

Shu  King,  or  Book  of  Records,  is  a  work 
supposed  to  have  been  edited  by  Confucius. 
It  contains  the  Annals  of  China  nearly  to 
the  time  of  Confucius. 

Slii  King,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese, 
were  translated  into  latin  by  FatherLachartre 
a  Jesuit  Missionary  of  China. 

Jin  Kin,or  classes  of  men,  is  a  Chinese  book 
of  great  authority.  In  it  the  **  Sages"  occupy 
the  first  chapter,  and  in  this  Confucius  is 
placed  high  above  all  others. 

Li,  is  a  Chinese  word  of  very  extennive 
meaning,  sometimes  rendered,  reason,  courtesy, 
propriety,  good  breeding.  The  saying  is  Li  and 
Wen  (learning)  make  up  the  whole  sum 
of  human    excellencies  {Bowrin^,) 

Currency,  The  only  coined  money  in  China, 
are  the  brass  pieces  with  a  hole  in  the  centre. 
Silver  is  sold  by  the  weight,  and  an  ounce  is 
the  equivalent  of  from  1700  to  1800  of  these 
brass  coins,  which  are  called  *'  sapek*'  by  Euro- 
peans {Primep's  Tibet,  TarUvry  and  Mongolia^ 
p»  50)  ;  they  have  some  pieces  of  brass  called 
isian^  and  in  Mongol  tchos,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Siberia  make  Tchok  and 
Tcbek,  they  are  of  less  value  than  a  copec. 
A  kind  of  notes  are  in  circulation  among  pri- 
vate persons. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Chinese 
have  communicated  their  weights  to  all 
the  adjacent  countries  :  a  pekul  is  equal 
to  1 33^  lbs,  avoirdupois,  and  four  4  lbs.  being 
equal  to  3   catties;  100  catty  make  a  pikul. 


16  Tail 
100  Catty: 


1  cat. 
1  pik. 


10  Ciwh         »  1  can. 
10  Candarin«=  1  mace. 
10  Mace       =  1  tail. 

CiUendar.  The  Han  dynasty  of  China  re- 
formed the  calendar.  The  Chinese,  like  all  the 
natives  of  the  north-east  of  Asia*  reckon  their 
time  by  cycles  of  60  years*  and  give  a  different 
name  to  each  year  of  the  cycle.  The  Chinese 
cycle  of  sixty  years  is  called  Hwa-kea-tsse. 
The  year  conunences  from  the  conjunction  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  or  from  the  nearest  new 
moon>  to  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Aquarius* 
It  has  twelve  lunar  months,  some  of  twenty- 
nine,  some  of  thirty  days.  To  adjust  the  lu* 
nations  with  the  coarse  of  the  sun,  they  insert^ 
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wb«n  necessary,  an  intercalary  month.  Day 
and  night  are  divided  into  twelve  periods, 
each  of  two  hours.  {Qvizlaff*8  GhiTiese 
Hiitory,  Vol.  /.,  p.  73),  The  Chinese  division 
of  the  day  is  therefore  as  simple  as  the  English 
and  not  much  unlike  it.  The  Chinese  begin 
the  day  an  hour  before  midnight,  and  divide 
the  twenty-four  hours  into  twelve  parts  of  two 
hours  each.  Instead  ofnumbering  their  hours 
they  give  a  diflerent  name  to  each  period  of 
two  hours;  the  names  and  cgrresponding 
time,  according  to  the  English  mode,  are  as 
follows : 


Taze 11  to  1  Morning. 

Chow 1  to  3 

Ylu 8  to  5 

Maou...    5  to  7 

Shin 7  to  9 

Sz©.......  9  to  11 


>i 


»t 


» 


Woo...  11  to  1  Afternoon 


We  . 


I  to  3 
3  to  5 


Yew...  5  to  7 

Seo  ...  7  to  9 
Hae  ...  9  to  11 


»» 


»» 


The  word  Keaou  is  added  when  the  hour  of 
each  period  ia  intended,  and  Ching  for  the 
last.  Thus,  Keaou  tsze  is  1 1  at  night,  and 
Ching  tfize  12  at  night ;  Keaou  chow  1  in 
the  morning,  Chii:g  chow,  2  k^^  &c.  The 
word  K'hih  "  quarter,"  is  used  after  the  hour 
with  the  numenils  yiU  1,  urh  2,  or  sau  3,  to 
subdivide  the  hours  into  quarters,  which  is 
the  smallest  division  commonly  employed: 
example,  ching  maou  yih  k'bih,  a  quarter  past 
6 ;  keaou  woo  urh  k'hih,  half  past  11. 

This  division  still  maintains  itself  in  legal 
and  official  language,  though  the  practical 
value  of  the  European  clocks,  and  watches, 
now  largely  used  in  Ghinat  is  gradually 
substituting  for  it  the  occideutal  division  of 
twice  twelve  hours.  (T^  T*  Meadows'  Chinese 
And  their  Rebellions^  p*  326-330.) 

Industry  and  Art.  The  Chinese  are  a 
laborious,  and  diligent  hearty  working,  pains- 
taking race,  skilful  in  economising  mate- 
rials and  possessed  of  no  mean  share  of  inven- 
tive power.  Their  knowledge  of  the  magnet  is 
supposed  to  have  led  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  compans.  Their  ordinary  ink  composed  of 
lamp  black  and  glue  is  sufficiently  pure  to 
•be  used  in  the  arts.  Their  ordinary  cotton 
cleaning  machine,  for  freeing  the  cotton  fibre 
from  the  seeds,  has  not  yet  been  equalled 
by  all  the  mechanical  skill  of  Europe.  In  all 
working  in  metals,  in  ordinary  blacksmith 
work,  metal  smelting  alloyd,  particularly 
their  white  metal  of  copper,  zino,  iron,  silver 
and  nickel,  their  sonorous  gongs  and  bells, 
that  of  Peking  being  14|-  feet  to  13  feet,  and 
their  ingenious  metallic  mirrors,  some  with 
engravings,  their  manufactures  of  porcelain, 
glass  and  glazes,  their  carving  and  engraving 
gems,  of  agates,  and  rook  crystals  and  on  ivory 
and  wood  have,  for  centuries,  been  famed,  and 
much  of  it  excites  the  admiration  of  Europe, 
also  does   their    lacquer    and    varnish 
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work.  In  weaving  they  are  superior,  ig 
candle-making  not  inferior,  bat  in  painting 
and  sculpture  they  do  not  exeel.  T^ey 
are  bold,  self-reliant  skilful  gardenersi  uid 
excellent  farmers,  and  date  their  skill  io 
these  back  four  thousand  years. 

Fo'hi  is  the   first  named  sovereign  of  the 
Chinese,  but  the  date  of  his  reign  is  notn- 
certaiued.   Ya,  the  Great,  is  the  first  iDonirdi 
of  whose  reality   there  is  no  doubt,  aodlni 
accession   occurred   about  2000  years  befort 
the  christian  era.  Husbandry  and  silk  wearing 
were  the  earliest  of  the  arts  cultivated  bf  thii 
people  ;  the  former  was  introduced  by  Skia- 
nong,  the  immediate  successor  of  Fo-hi,  vA 
silk  weaving  by  an   empress,   and  to  botk  tk 
these  inventors  the   Chinese  perform  amol 
sacri6ce8  ou  their  festival  days.  Husbandrjii 
still  highly  honored,  and,  annually,  at  a  gnnJ 
festival  in  honour  of  the  spring,  the  emperor 
ploughs  and  sows   a  field.     The  Egyptius, 
Persians,  and  Greeks  held  games  and  festifili 
mingled    with   religious  ceremonies  at  Mil 
sowing,  and  in  England,  formerly,  the  feitinl 
of  Plough  Monday  was  held,  during  which  tki 
plough  light  was  set  up  before  the  image  of 
the  patron  s»int  of  the  village.    The  Cbises, 
in  the  reign  of  Hoang  Ti,  invented  themagw- 
tic  needle,  the  smelting  of  copper  for  ma^ 
money,and  vases  of  high  art,  and  money  smm 
to  have  been  coined  in  gold  and  silver  smI 
lead,  so  early  as  Confucius'  time,  but  bmdj 
payments  are  still  made  in  kind  or  by  pieees  of 
silver.  Most  of  their  calcniations  are  made  by 
a  reckoning  board.     Sir  John  Davies  ii  d 
opinion  that  the  art  of  printing,  the  eomp*- 
sition  of  gunpowder,  and  (he  magnetic  eoa- 
pass^  which  he  says  are  justly  considered  ii 
Europe  as  three  of  the  most   important  i*- 
ventions  or  discoveries  of  modern  times,  \ak 
their  first  origin  in  China.     Their  printiig 
is  by  a  system  of  stereotype,  the  types  beii| 
made  from   the  pear-tree    vrood,    called  bf 
them    ly-mo.      Their  paper    is    made  fr0 
refuse  paper,  rags  of  silk  and   cotton,  t» 
straw,  the  Hber  of  a  species  of  monis,liit 
principally  of  bamboo. 

The  Chinese  affirm  that  eighteen  centsdv 
ago  they  had  discovered  the  secret  and  mo* 
of  manufacturing  paper.  Before  that  inveali' 
'  they  used  to  inscribe  vmtten  characteis  tf 
strips     of     bamboo    or    sheets    of  aii  , 
using  a  style,  or  pen  of  iron  ^r  the  pm^ 
of  marking    the    characters,    and  this  M 
assert,  had  been  the  practice  of  their  nsti^ 
from  the  most  remote  ages.     Before  the  aiia 
paper-making  had  arrived  at  perfection,  1^ 
Chinese  adopted  the  practice  of  writing  ^ 
white  silk,  or  cotton,  vrith  a  bamboo  pen ;  t^ 
was  fonnd  a  more  convenient  method  thi* 
wri^g  either  on  strips  ol  bemboo  orsMi 
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of  metal,  aa  the  silk  or  liaen  could  be  folded 
into  a  small  compass.  Paper  is  manufactured 
from  various  materials,  each  province  or  dis- 
trict haviug  its  own  peculiar  manufacture. 
In  Fo-keiii  province,  it  is  made  from  young 
soft  bamboo ;  in  the  province  of  Ciie  keang, 
it  is  made  from  paddy  straw  ;  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-Nan,  it  is  made  from  the  refuse  silk, 
and  this  paper  is  very  fine  and  delicate,  being 
highly  valued  for  writing  complimentary  in- 
scriptions upon.  To  size  the  paper  and  render 
it  fit  for  ink,  they  make  a  glue,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  isinglass,  from  fish  bones ;  these  they 
chop  np  very  small,  and  soak  the  lutLSa  in  water 
which  is  continually  renewed.  When  all  oily 
imparity  is  extracted,  they  add  a  due  propor- 
tion of  alum,  which  has  been  dissolved.  Over 
the  vessel  in  which  this  mixture  is,  a  rod  is 
laid  :  a    cleft-stick    is    used  for  holding  the 


sheet  of  paper  during  the  process  of  dipping  ; 
as  soon  as  the  paper  has  been  suO'icieutly 
saturated  it  is  withdrawn,  by  gently  rolling  ii. 
round  the  stick  which  has  been  laid  over  the 
vessel  ;  the  sheet  of  paper  is  afterwards  bung 
tn  dry  either  near  a  furnace,  or  in  the  sun. 
Paper  with  written  or  printed  characters  is 
reverently  preserved  in  all  eastern  countries. 
In  China,  fragments  of  waste  paper  are  care- 
fully picked  up  from  the  streets  lest  any  of  the 
words  of  sainted  men  should  be  dealt  with 
pr(»fnnely.  Writing  seems  to  have  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  literature 
has  always  held  a  high  place. — Strips  China 
and  the  Chinese,  Vol.  II.,  p  4. 

They  are  skilful  carver*.  Ivory  comes  to 
China  principally  from  Coch  in-China  and  Af- 
rica, via  Bombay,  and  always  finds  a  ready  sale 
at  Canton  ;  the  largest  and  best  tusks  weigh 
from  16  to  25  ponnds  each,  decreasing  to  five 
or  six  ponnds.  The  cuttings  and  fragments 
also  form  an  article  of  trade,  as  the  workmen 
can  employ  the  smallest  pieces.  Bones  and 
hor^ie^  especially  the  long  horns  of  buffaloes, 
are  in  Cliioa  worked  into  handles,  buttons, 
&c.  Rhinoceros*  horns  are  bronght  from 
Hurmah,  from  Sumatra,  and  from  Africa 
through  Bombay  ;  they  are  highly  valued  by 
the  Chinese  from  a  notion  that  cups  made 
firom  them  sweat  whenever  a  poinunous  mix- 
tnre  is  poured  into  them.  A  perfect  horn 
sometimes  selb  as  high  as  f  300,  but  those 
that  come  from  Africa  do  not  usually  rate 
above  $30  or  |40  each.  The  principal  use 
of  these  horns  is  in  medicine  and  for  amulets, 
for  only  one  good  cup  can  be  carved  from 
the  end  of  each  horn;  and  consequently  the 
parings  and  fragments  are  all  preserved.  The 
Iiard  teeth  of  the  walrus,  lamautin,  and  other 
cetaceous  animals,  also  form  an  article  cf  im* 
port  into  China  from  the  Pacific,  under  the 
designation  of  sea-horse  teeth;  they  weigh  one 
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or  two  pounds  a  piece,  and  the  ivory  is  nearly 
as  compact,  though  not  so  white,  as  that  of 
the  elephant.  The  delicate  carving  of  Chinese 
workmen  is  well  known,  and  has  often  been 
described  ;  many  specimens  of  it  are  annually 
sent  abroad.  Few  products  of  their  skill  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  balls,  containing 
ten  or  twelve  spheres  cut  out  one  within  ano- 
ther. The  manner  of  cutting  the^e  is  simple. . 
A  piece  of  ivr>ry  or  wood  is  first  made  perfectly 
globular,  and  then  several  conical  holes  are 
bored  into  it  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
apices  all  meet  at  the  centre,  which  is  usual^ 
ly  hollowed  out  an  inch  or  less  after  the  holes 
are  bored.  A  long  crooked  tool  is  then 
inserted  into  one  of  tlie  conical  holes,  so  bent 
at  the  end  and  stoppered  on  the  shaft  that  it 
cuts  the  ivory  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
surface  when  its  edge  is  applied  to  the  insides 
of  the  cone.  By  successively  cutting  a  little 
on  the  insides  of  each  conical  hole,  their 
incisures  meet,  and  a  spherical  is  at  last 
detaclied,  which  ia  now  turned  over  and  its 
faces  one  after  another  brought  opposite  the 
largest  hole  and  firmly  secured  by  wedges  in 
the  other  holes,  while  its  surfaces  are  smooth- 
ed and  carved.  When  the  central  sphere 
is  done,  a  similar  knife,  somewhat  larger,  is 
again  introduced  into  the  holes,  and  another 
sphere  detached  and  smoothed  in  the  same 
way,  and  then  another,  until  the  whole  are 
completed,  each  being  polished  and  carved  be- 
fore the  next  outer  one  is  commenced-  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  these  curious 
toys  were  made  of  hemispheres  nicely  luted 
together^  and  they  have  been  boiled  in  oil  for 
hours  in  order  to  separate  them  and  solve  the 
mystery  of  their  ccnstructiou.  Fans  and  card- 
cases  are  carved  of  wood,  ivory,  and  mother- 
of-pearl  in  alto-relievo,  with  an  elaborateness 
which  shows  the  great  skill  and  patience  of 
the  workman,  and  ut  the  same  time  his  bad 
style  in  drawing,  the  figures,  houses,  trees, 
and  other  objects  being  grouped  in  violation 
of  all  propriety  and  perspective.  Beautiful 
ornaments  are  made  by  carving  roots  of  plants, 
branches,  gnarled  knots,  &c^  into  fantastic 
groups  of  birds  or  animals,  the  artist  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  form  of  his  materials. 
Models  of  pagodas,  boats,  and  houses  are  also 
entirely  constructed  of  ivory,  even  to  repre- 
senting the  ornamental  roofst  the  men  work- 
ing at  the  oar,  and  women  looking  from  the 
balconies.  Baskets  of  elegant  shape  are 
woven  from  ivory  splinths  ;  and  the  shopmen 
at  Canton  exhibit  a  variety  of  seals,  paper- 
knives,  chessmen,  counters,  combs,  &c.,  exceed- 
ing in  finish  and  delicacy  the  same  kind  of 
work  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
most  elaborate  coat  of  arms,  or  complicated 
cypher)  will  also  be  imitated  by  these  skilful 
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carvers.  The  national  taste  prefers  tliis  style 
of  carving  on  plane  sarfaces ;  it  is  seen  on  the 
^alls  of  houses  and  granite  slabs  of  fencea, 
the  wood-work  of  boats  and  shops,  and  on  ar- 
ticles of  furniture.  Some  of  it  is  pretty,  but 
tlie  disproportion  and  cramped  position  of 
the  figures  detract  from  its  beauty.  The  ivory 
carving,  ebony  and  other  bard  wood  orna- 
ments, the  bronzes  and  porcelain  specimens, 
are  all  exquisitely  worked  ;  in  England  vnry- 
ing  from  H,  and  5L — (William* 8  Middle 
Kingdom,  Vol.  II.,  pages  141  and  408.  Tules 
£mba%8y,p.  59.  Hodgson^ s Nagasaki.) 

In  the  arts,  and  in  the  economic  application 
of  materials^  the  Chinese  are  very  skilful. 
The  candles  used  in  Japan  are  made  of  an  oil 
said  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  seeds  of  the  Rhus 
succedanea  %  This  oil  becomes,  when  concrete, 
of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  is  not  so  hard 
as  wax.  The  province  of  Fetsigo,  more  parti- 
cularly, produces  this  tree,  and  consequently 
supplies  the  greatest  quantity  of  this  oil.  In 
the  eastern  parts  of  China,  the  product  of  the 
tallow  tree,  Stillingia  sebifera,  and  beef  and 
hog*s  tallow  in  the  south,  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  Wax  is  only  em- 
ployed to  incase  the  tallow  or  lard,  which, 
from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  its  undarified 
condition,  never  becomes  hard. 

Lacquer.  The  beautiful  lacquer-ware,  which 
is  so  universally  admired,  is  made  principally 
near  Nankin,  being  considered  far  superior  to 
that  which  is  made  in  Kwan-tung  and  the 
other  provinces.  The  following  is  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  ware,  which  is  frequently 
used  for  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  a  table,  which  has  a 
landscape  with  figures  delineated  on  the  top 
in  gold,  may  be  thus  described.  The  timber 
being  first  put  together^  and  rendered  per- 
fectly smooth,  is  covered  with  transparent 
paper,  besmeared  with  pork  fat.  As  soon 
as  this  paper  is  quite  dry,  it  is  covered  with 
a  paste  made  from  a  peculiar  description  of 
clay.  When  this  substance  has  become  com- 
pletely dry  and  hard,  it  is  rubbed  down  with 
a  whetstone,  to  remove  all  inequalities  of  sur- 
face ;  as  soon  as  this  process  is  complete, 
the  lacquer  is  laid  on,  then  allowed  to 
dry  and  harden,  when  the  process  is  again  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  more,  the  lacquer 
being  allowed  to  become  completely  dry 
and  hard  between  each  several  coating.  The 
intended  landscape  is  traced  on  Ihe  top  of 
the  table  by  throwing  a  fine  white  powder, 
over  paper,  on  which  the  landscape  has  been 
traced,  by  means  of  small  perforations,  thus 
forming  the  outline  of  the  picture  :  a 
minute  instrument,  somewhat  resembling  a 
style,  is  drawn  carefully 


the  surface  of  the  table.  The  pictare  is  tlus 
besmeared  with  a  compound  of  size  and  red 
paint ;  the  gold,  first  reduced  to  a  powder,  ii 
then  applied  ;  the  raised  appearance  of  the 
figures  being  produced  by  Inean8ofapI^ 
paration  of  gum  combined  with  other  in- 
gredients :  the  picture  is  allowed  to  beoone 
perfectly  dry,  when,  if  requisite,  another  eoit 
of  the  lucquer  or  varnish  is  then  addei 
To  prepare  this  lacquer- ware  in  perfection, 
requires  a  lengthened  period,  and  a  Chinw 
manufacturer  mentioned  that  to  produce  t 
fine  specimen,  elaborately  painted,  six  im»& 
ought  to  elapse  between  the  cnmmeneemat 
and  the  termination  of  the  work,  thus  affoid* 
ing  time  for  each  coat  of  lacqner  to  beoone 
thoroughly  hardened  before  another  is  ap- 
plied. The  designs  traced  upon  their  pondiiB 
or  China  are  very  inferior,  but  the  colonn 
used  by  the  artists  who  paint  these  desigH 
are  far  superior  to  any  European  colonriDg. 

Colours.  The  Chinese  red  colour  is  midi 
from  Taow-fan,  or  copperas  ;  their  mode  of 
preparation  is  by  putting  a  pound  of  cop- 
peras into  a  crucible,  over  which  anoUff 
crucible  is  luted,  having  a  small  hole  in  lis 
which  is  lightly  covered  over  :  around  tiMs 
they  pile  charcoal,  and  enclose  the  whole 
within  bricks,  when  they  fire  the  chaicoal, 
and  as  soon  an  the  fumes,  issuing  from  the 
aperture  in  the  crucible,  become  of  a  light  co- 
lour, a  small  quantity  of  the  copperas  is  taka 
therefrom,  laid  upon  fir- wood,  and  moiatanJ 
with  water  ;  if  the  ct)lour  then  prove  tobi 
a  bright  red,  they  remove  the  fire,  if  not,tb«f 
allow  the  copperas  to  remain  subjected  to  the 
heat  until  it  assumes  that  colour,  and  tha 
remove  the  fire.  When  the  orucibles  are  goA 
a  cake  ia  found  in  the  lower  one,  butthefiadt 
colour  is  encrusted  on  its  aides,  and  on  ^ 
bottom  of  the  npper  crucible,  which  is  It^ 
separate  from  the  cake ;  the  pound  of  coppcK 
produces  about  four  ounces  of  coloar.  The 
white  colour  is  made  from  calcined  tnar 
parent  flint,  to  an  ounce  of  the  po»da<^ 
which  they  add  an  equal  quantity  of  m^ 
lead.  Their  beautiful  green  is  prepared  itt 
one  part  of  powdered  calcined  flinty  two  px" 
of  white  lead,  and  six  parts  of  the  acabss 
well  hammered  copper. 

The  violet  is  produced  by  adding  an  i 
ditional  quantity  of  the  prepared  whiter 
the  green;  yellow  is  made  by  combining eq» 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red.  All  M 
various  colours  are  used  by  the  China-«w 
painters,  having  been  previously  disaoW 
in  gum-water,  to  which  they  occasional 
add  saltpetre,  copperas,  or  white  lead,  ftj 
colours  are  laid  on  after  the  first  baking  a» 


over  the  perfora- 
tions, by  this  means  tracing  the  landscape  on  ^  varnishing  of  the  China-ware,  but  the  bcav9 
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and  depth  of  the  colouring  is  imperceptible 
uBtil  after  the  second  taking. 

Ckina-tDare.    The    Ow-mi-ew,     or    black 
China-ware,  ornamented  with  gold,  is   very 
much  prized  in  China,  to  make  which  they 
mix  three    ounces    of  azure,   and   seven  of 
the  oil  of  stones ;  this  is  laid  on  the  ware, 
and  when  perfectly  dry,    it  is    baked,  after 
which  the  gold  is  laid  on,  and  the  vessel  is 
rebaked.     The  Towi-kie  is  a  porcelain   pre- 
pared simply  by  varnishing  the   vessels  with 
a  whitish    ash.coloured  varnish,  made  from 
calcined  transparent  white  pebbles  ;  this  has 
the   property  of  marbling   and  veining  the 
ware,  and  giving  it  an  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  fractured  into   many  ]Meces,  which  had 
been  carefully   reunited  ;  this   China-ware  is 
highly  prized  under  the  cognomen  of    the 
cracked  porcelain. 

Among  the  manifold  and  various  manufac- 
tures of  China,  the  gold  and  silver  tinsel 
cloths  of  Fekin  stand  deservedly  in  high 
estimation ;  their  chief  value  arises  from  the 
peculiar  property  which  they  possess  of  never 
tarnishing  or  becoming  discolored. 

The  gold  and  silver  filagree  work  of  the 
Chinese  equals  any  ever  produced  by  ancient 
Venetian  masters,  and  their  chasing  in  silver 
is  unrivalled.  The  art  of  enamelling  on 
silver  is  also  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
Chins,  and  specimens  surpass  any  ever  pro- 
duced at  Gfenoa. — (Sirrs  China  and  the 
Chinese,  Vol  /.,  p.  387-  II,  p.  1  to  4.) 

Food.    The  great  staff  of  life  in  China  is 
rice,  which  is  either  eaten  dry,  or  mixed  with 
water,  so  as  to  resemble  a  soup«    Out  of  rice 
they   make  their    chief  intoxicating  liquon 
whick  when  good  is  something  like  strong 
whisky,  both  in  its  colourless  appearance  and 
its  sosoky  flavour.  Sevei*al  vegetables  are  con- 
samedf  such  as  the  sweet  potato,  Barbadoes 
aillet,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.    Of 
tbeir  fruits,  the  orange,  lichee,  loquat  and 
mangoes  are  much  in  use.    Their  favourite 
animal  food  is  pork,  the  taste  i(X  which  is 
naticmal.    There  is  a  maxim  prevalent  among 
them,   that  '*a  scholar    does    not    quit  his 
books  nor  a  poor  man  his  pigs/'     The  flesh 
of  the  bullock,  sheep,  deer,  dog,  oat,  wild  oat, 
ratt  and  horse  is  eaten,  but  compared  with 
that  of  swine,  it  is  a  rarity.  Fish  are  eaten 
in    ^eat    abundance,    either  fresh,  dried,  or 
salted,  and  they  rear  great  quantities  of  ducks 
and    various  species  of  fowl  for  the  table. 
The  comprehensive  principle  on  which  Chi- 
nese   diet  is  r^ulated,  is  to  eat  everything 
which  can  possibly  give  nourishment    The 
luxuries  consumed  by  the  rich  consist  of  the 
edible  bird's  nest,  the  beche  de  mer  or  sea 
ilug^y  shark  fins,  fish  maws,  cow  sinews,  points 
9f  8tog  antlers,  buffalo  hidesi  which  afford  the 
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gelatinous    food   considered    so    restorative. 
Amongst  their  delicacies  also  are  dishes  made 
of  the  larvae  of  the  sphinx  moth,  and  of  a 
grub  bred  in  the  sugar  cane.    In  China,  the 
various  modes  of  catching  and    rearing  fish 
exhibit  the  contrivance  and  skill  of  the  Chi- 
nese quite  as  much  as  their  agricultural  oper- 
ations.     According    to    the  Repository,  at 
least  one-tenth  of  the  population  derive  their 
food  from  the  water,  and  necessity  leads  them 
to  invent  and  try  many  ingenious  ways  of 
securing  the  finny  tribes,     ftets  are  woven  of 
hempen  thread,  and  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
gambler  (Uncaria  gambier)  to  preserve  them 
from  rotting.  The  smacks  which  swarm  along 
the   coast  go  out  in  pairs,  partly  that  the 
crews  may  afford  mutual  relief  and  protection, 
but  chiefly  to  join  in  dragging  the  net  fasten- 
ed to  their  boats*     In  the  shallows  of  rivers, 
rows  of  heavy   poles  are  driven  down,  and 
nets  secured  to  them,    which   are  examined 
and  changed  at  every  tide.     Those  who  at- 
tend these  nets,  moreover,  attach  scoops  or 
drag-nets  to  their  boats,  so  loaded  that  they 
will  sink  and  gather  the  sole,  ray,  and  other 
fish  feeding  near  the  bottom.     Lifting  nets, 
20  feet  square,  are  suspended  from  poles  ele- 
vated and  depressed  by  a  hawser  worked  by 
a  windlass  on  shore ;  the  nets  are  baited  with 
the  whites  of  eggs  spread  on  the  meshes. 
Cormorants  are  trained  in  great  numbers  iu 
the  eastern  provinces  to  capture  fish,  and  are 
sometimes  under  such  good  order  that  they 
will  disperse  at  a  given  signal,  and  return 
with  their  prey  without  the   precaution  of  a 
neck-ring.    A  single  boatman  can  easily  over- 
see   twelve    or    fifteen    of  these  birdsi    and 
although    hundreds    may    be  out  upon  the 
water,  each  one  knows  its  own  master.     If 
one  seize  a  fish  too  heavy  for  it  alone,  another 
comes  to  his  assistance,  and  the  two   carry  it 
aboard.     The  birds    themselves  are    fed  on 
bean -curd,  and  eels  or  fish.     They  lay  eggs 
when    three    years    old,    which    are    often 
hatched    under     barn-yard    hens,   and    the 
chickens  fed  with  eel's  blood  and  hash.    They 
do    not    fish    during    the    summer  months. 
The  price  of  a  pair  varies  from  |  5  to  |  8. 
Mussels  are  caught  in  small  cylindrical  basket 
traps,  attached  to  a  single  rope,  and  floated  with 
the  tide  near  the  bottom.    The  rearing  of  fish 
is  an  important   pnrsuit,  and    the  spawn  is 
sometimes  deposited  in  proper  vessels,    and 
placed  in  favorable  positions  for  batching.  The 
Bulletin  Universal   for  1839  asserts  that  in 
some  parts  of  China,  the  spawn  so  taken  is 
carefully  placed  in  an  empty  egg-shell,  and 
the  whole  closed  :  the  egg  is  then  replaced  in 
the  nest,  after  the  hen  has  sat  a  few  days  upon 
it,  reopened,  and  the  spawn  placed  in  vessels 
of  water  warmed  by  the  sun^  where  it  soon 
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hatches.  Shell-fish  and  mollusks,  hoth  fresh 
and  salt,  are  abundant  in  the  Chinese  market, 
but  they  have  not  been  examined  scientifical- 
ly. Oysters  of  a  good  quality  are  common 
along  the  coast,  and  a  species  of  Mactra,  or 
sand  clam  is  fished  up  near  Macao.  The 
pearl  river  affords  two  or  three  kinds  of  fresh - 
-water  shell-fish,  of  the  genus  Mytilus,  which 
are  obtained  by  dredging.  The  prawns, 
shrimps,  crab,  crawfish,  and  other  kinds  of 
Crustacea  met  with  are  not  less  abundant  than 
palatable,  one  species  of  crawfish,  as  large,  but 
not  taking  the  place  of  the  lobster  called  lang 
hai,  or  dragon  crabi  cuttle-fish  of  three  or  four 
kinds,  and  the  large  kini;  crab  (Polyphemus), 
are  all  eaten  by  ihe  Chinese  though  not  re- 
lished by  others.  The  true  cod  has  not  been 
observed  on  the  Chinese  coast,  but  several 
species  of  Serranus  (as  Plectropoma  susuki, 
Serranus  shihpan,  roegachir,  «J£C.)  generally 
called  shippan  by  the  natives,  and  garoupa 
by  foreigners,  are  common  about  Macao,  and 
considered  the  most  delicate  flavoured  of  any 
in  the  markets.  Another  common  and  deli- 
cious fish  is  the  Polynemus  tetradactylus  or 
byuni-carp,  usually  called  salmon  by  foreigners : 
isinglass  is  prepared  from  its  skin.  The 
pomfrety  or  stangyu  of  the  Cliinese  (Stroma- 
teus  argenteus),  is  a  good  pan-fish,  but  not  so 
delicate  as  the  sole-fish,  many  species  of 
which  abound  in  the  shallows  of  the  Bogne. 
Two  or  three  species  of  mackerel,  the  Scise- 
na  lucida,  an  ophiocephalus,  the  mullet,  the 
white-rice  flsh  and  a  kind  of  shad,  complete 
Ihe  list  of  good  table  fish  found  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Canton. — ( Williams'  Middle  Kingdom^ 
Voi.  II,  p.  110,  169,  270  <j&  272.)  Immense 
quantities  of  fish,  are  likewise,  daily  caught  in 
tbeChiU'Cse  rivers.  Their  mode  of  catching  them 
is  ingenious  and  amusing.  One  day  Mr.  Fortune 
was  going  up  a  considerable  distance  in 
a  boat,  and  set  out  a  little  before  low- water, 
that  he  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  and  get  as  far  up  as  possible  be- 
fore it  turned.  On  the  side  of  the  river,  a 
few  miles  above  Ningpo,  he  observed  some 
hundreds  of  small  boats  anchored,  each  con- 
taining two  or  three  men  ;  and  the  tide  turn- 
ing just  as  be  passed,  the  whole  fleet  was 
instantly  in  motion,  rowing  and  sculling  up 
the  river  with  great  rapidity.  As  soon  as 
the  men  reached  a  favourable  part  of  the 
stream,  they  cast  out  their  nets  and  began  to 
make  a  loud  noise,  splashing  with  their  oars 
and  sculls  with  the  intention  of  driving  the 
fish  into  the  nets.  After  remaining  at  work 
in  this  spot  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  all  the  boats  set  off  again,  farther  up, 
for  the  next  station,  when  the  crew  com- 
menced again  in  the  same  noisy  manner,  and 
80  on  for  a  long  way  up  the  river,   as  long  as 
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the   tide   was  flowing;  they  then  retaracd 

with  the  ebb,  loaded  with  fishes  for  the  neit 

morning's  market.     But  the  most  siugnkro^ 

all  the  methoda  of  catching   fish  iu  Cbint  ii 

that  of  training  and  employing  a  large  Bpeeiei 

of  cormorant  for  this  purpose,  generally  ctM 

the   fishing  cormorant.    These  are  certainly 

wonderful  birds.    I  have,  he  says,  frequently 

met  with  them  on  the  canals  and  Ukesiii  iht 

interior,  and,  had   I  not  seen  with  my  on 

eyes  their   extraordinary  docility,  I  shouM 

have   had    great    difficulty    in  bringing  my 

mind  to  believe  what  authors  have  said  abcut 

them.     The  first   time  I  saw  them  was  oat 

canal  a  few  miles  from  Ningpo.    I  saw  tbesi 

on   my  way   to   a  celebrated  temple  in  tl»t 

qiinrter,  where  I  intended  to  remain  fursone 

time,  in  order  to  make  collections  of  ubJMtt 

of  natural  history  in  the  neighbourhood. \Vhei 

the  birds  came  in  sight,  1  immediately  nt^ 

my    boatmen  take    in    our   sail,    aiid  wi 

remained  stationary  for  some  time  to  obflem 

their    proceedings.     There    were   two  toall 

boats,  containing  one  man  and  about  ten  nt 

twelve  birds  iu  each.     The  birds  were  atui^ 

ing   perched   on  the  sides  of   the  little  haai, 

and  apparently  had  just  arrived  at  the  fisiiiog 

ground,  and  were  about  to  commence  open- 

tions.     They   were  now   ordered  oat  of  tin 

boats  by  their   masters,  and   so   well  insad 

were  they,  that  they  went  on  the  water  i»- 

mediately,    scattered     themselves    over  tfct 

canal,  and  began  to  look  for  fish.     They  k«w 

a  beautiful  sea-green  eye,  and,  quick  as  li^t- 

ning,  they  see  and  dive  upon  the  finny  tribe, 

which,   once   caught    iu   the    sharptioteW 

bill  of  the  bird,  never  by  any  possibility  «■ 

escape.     The  cormorant  now  rises  to  thewf 

face    with  the    fish  in    its  bill,  and  tbeaw- 

ment  he  is  seen  by  the  Chinaman  he  is  &M 

back  to   the  boat.     As   docile  as  adof,  te 

swims  after  his  master,  and  allows  biro»l^*' 

be  pulled  into  the  San-pan,  where  hedisKOi^ 

Ilia  prey,  and  again  resumes  his  labonra.    Ani 

what  is  more  wonderful  still,   if  one  of  ti* 

cormorants  get  hold  of  a  fish  of    large  vat^ 

large  that  he  would  have  some  difficoltyii 

taking  it  to  the  boat,  some  of  the  others,  !*• 

ing  his  dilemma,  hasten  to  his  assistsDoei  ^i 

with  their  efforta  united  capture  the  mm 

and  haul  it  off  to  the  boat.    Sometim** 

bird  seemed  to  get  lazy  or  playful,  and  siij 

about  without  attending  to  hie  basine*s;v 

then  the   Chinaman,    with  a  long  bamk 

which  he  also   used  for  propelling  ihebJ* 

struck  the  water  near  where    the  bird  »* 

without,  however,  hurth»g  him,  calling  «■** 

him  at  the  same  time  in  an  angrj  tone.   St 

mediately,   lik6  the  truant    schoolbey  * 

neglects  his  lessons  and  is  found  out.  the  «** 

moraut  giyes  up  his  play  and  reewn«  ^ 
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IftboQTB.     A  small  string  is  put  round  the 
neck  of  the  bird,  to  prevent  him  from  swallow- 
ing the  frsh  which  lie  catches  ;  nnd  ^reat  care 
is  taken  that  this  string  is  placed  nnd  fastened 
so  that  it  will  not  slip  farther  down  upon  his 
neck  and  choke  him,  which  otherwise  it  would 
be  very  apt  to  do.     Since  I  first  saw  these 
birds  on  the  Ningpo  canal,  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  inspecting  them  and  their  operation 
in  many  other  parts  of  China,  more  particular- 
ly in  the  country  between  the  towns  of  Hang- 
chow-foo  and  Shanghai.  I  also  stiw  ^reat  num- 
bers of  them  on  the  riverMin,  near  Foo-chow- 
foo.     They  sell  at  a  high  price  even  amongst 
the  Chinese  themselves — I  believe  from  six  to 
eight  dollars  per  pair,  that  is,  from  30s.   to 
40s.     The  fish-catching  birds  eat  small  fish, 
yellow  eels  and  pulse  jelly.     At  5  p.  m.  every 
day  each  bird  will  eat  six  taels  (eight  ounces) 
of  eels  or  fish,  and  a   catty  of  pulse  jelly. 
They  lay  eggs  after  three  years,   and   iu  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month.  Hens  are  used  to  incu- 
bate the  eggs.     When  about  to  lay,  their  faces 
turn  red,  and  then  a  good   hen  must  be  Bet 
upon  the  eggs.     The  date  must   be  clearly 
written  up(in  the  shells  of  the  eggs  laid,  aud 
they  will  hatch  in  twenty-five  days.     When 
batched,  take  the  young  and  put  them  upon 
cotton  spread  upon   some  warm  water,  and 
feed  them  with  eel's    blood    for    five    days. 
After  five  days  they  can   be  fed  with    eeFs 
flesh  chopped  fine,  and  great  care  must   be 
taken  in  watching  them.     When  fishing,  a 
Btraw  tie  must  be  put  upon  their  necks,  to 
prevent  them  from  swallowing  the  fish,  when 
they   catch  them.     In   the  eighth   or  ninth 
month  of  the  year  they  will  daily  descend  into 
the  water  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
catch  fish  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  will  come  on  shore.     They  will  contume 
to  go  on  HI  this  way  until  the  third  month, 
after  which  time  they  cannot  fish  until  the 
eighth  month  comes  round  again.     The  male 
18  easily   known    from  the  female,  in  being 
generally  a  larger  bird,  and  in  having  a  darker, 
and  more  glossy  feather,  but   more   particu- 
larly in  the  sixe  of  the  head,  the  head  of  the 
male    being    large    and    that  of  the  female 
small.     Such  are  the  habits  of  this   extra- 
ordinary bird.     Aa  the  months  named  in  the 
note  just  quoted  refer  to  the  Chinese  calen- 
dar, it  follows  that  these  birds  do  not  fish  in 
the  summer   months,  but  commence  in  au- 
tamn,  about  October,  and  end  about  May — 
periods  agreeing  nearly  with  the  eighth  and 
third  month  of  the  Chinese  year. — {Fortune's 
W^anderings,  pages  104  to  113.) 

Chine8efishennen,whenthey  takeoneof  those 
Inige  Rhizostoma  which  abound  on  the  coast, 
7ub  the  animal  with  pulverized  alum  to  give 
»  degree  of  coherenee  to  tiie  gelatinous  mass. 
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Mr.  Crawfurd,  after  stating  that  the  fisheries 
of  the  Indian  islands  form  the  most  valuable 
branch  of  their  commerce,  and  that  a  great 
variety  of  the  fish  caught  are  dried  iu  the 
sun,  proceeds  to  obserte,  thav  ordinary  dried 
fish  form  no  portion  of  the  foreign  exports  of 
the  Indian  Islands,  hut  three  singular  modi- 
fications of  it  do,  fish-maws,  shark-fins,  and 
tripang,  all  of  which  are  sent  to  China  in  large 
quantity  from  the  northern  coast  of  Australia. 
The  people  of  Celebes,  receiving  advanoes  from 
the  resident  Chinese,  have  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  making  annual  voyages  thither  in 
quest  of  tripang.  Gutted,  dried  in  the  sun  and 
smoked,  it  is  considered  cured,  and  fit  for  its 
only  market  that  of  China,  to  which  many 
hundred  tons  are  yearly  sent  for  the  consump- 
tioii  of  the  curious  epicures  of  that  country. 
The  fishery  of  the  tripang  is  to  China  what 
that  of  the  sardine,  tunny,  and  anchovy  is  to 
Europe.  There  are  no  seas  in  the  world 
more  abounding  in  esculent  fish  than  those  of 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  excellent  flavour.  Finh  constitutes  the 
chief  auimal  aliment  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  everywhere  of  those  of  the  sea-coast  who 
are  by  profession  fishermen.  Among  the  best 
fisheries  are  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  thodo  of  the  entire  Straits 
of  Malacca,  of  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  and 
of  all  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Celebesi  with 
those  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  taking 
of  the  moiher-of-i)earl  oyster,  tfie  pearl-oyster 
in  a  few  places,  of  the  holothurion  or  tr]}>ang, 
and  of  the  shell  tortoise,  form  valuable  bran* 
ches  of  the  Malayan  fisheries. — (GrawfurcVa 
Dictumaryy  page  138.) 

Doniestie  and  social  relations  of  the  Chintise. 
Polygamy  exists,  and  any  man  may  have 
his  secondt  third  or  inferior  wives.  VVomen, 
even  as  first  wives,  do  not  take  a  favourable 
position  in  their  households,  though  aK 
mothers  their  condition  is  vastly  improved. 
Mr.  T.  T.  Meadows  (Ghinese  and  their  Rebels 
lions,  pp.  63d'9)  writes  strongly  on  the  injurl* 
ons  effects  on  women  which  the  right  to  have 
many  wives  occasions.  The  Chinese  differo 
seemingly  from  mahomedan  polygamy  in  this, 
that  a  mahomedan  woman  can  legally  hold 
property,  is  the  owner  of  her  own  dower,  and 
each  wife  has  a  separate  establishment  and  a 
separate  allowance  for  herself.  In  China  the 
extent  to  which  wives  are,  by  law  and  custom, 
in  the  power  of  their  husbands,  would  produce 
deplorable  effects,  but  for  the  almost  unlimited 
power  which  law  and  opinion  give  mothers  over 
their  sons  of  every  rank  and  age.  So  also 
the  institution  of  polygamy  is  largely  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  desire  of  all  tiie  men  to 
marry  early^  in  order  to  secure  a  progeny  of 
sons  as  soon  as  possible.  The  co&dttion  of 
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the  Chinese  womau  is  most  pitiable  :  suffering, 
privation,  contempt,  all  kinds  of  minery  and 
degradation  seise  ou  her  in  the  cradle,  and 
accompany  her  pitilessly*  to  the  tomb.  Her 
very  birth  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  humi- 
liation and  a  disgrace  to  the  family,  an  evi 


starve  her,  sell  her,  or,  what  is  worae^  let  bv 
out  for  a  lunger  or  shorter  period,  as  is  t 
common  practice  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang. 
Polygamy  aggravates  the  sufferings  of  lb 
Chinese  wife.  When  she  is  no  longer  yoQog, 
when  she  has  no  children,  or  none  of  the  mil) 


dent  sign  of  the  malediction  of  Heaven.     If  \  sex,  her  husband  takes  a  second  wife,  of  vhoa 
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she  be  not  immediately  suffocated,  she  is  re- 
garded and  treated  as  a  creature  radically 
despicable,  and  scarcely  belonging  to  the 
human  race.  Pan-houi-pan,  celebrated  among 
Chinese  writers,  though  a  woman,  endeavours, 
in  her  works,  to  humiliate  her  own  sex,  by  re- 
minding them  continually  of  the  inferior  rank 
they  occupy  in  the  creation.  ''  When  a  son  is 
bom,''  she  says,  "  he  sleeps  upon  a  bed  ;  he  is 
clotaed  with  robes,  and  plays  with  pearls ; 
every  one  obeys  his  princely  cries.  But  when 
a  girl  is  born,  she  sleeps  upon  the  ground,  is 
merely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  plays  with  a 
tile,  and  is  iucapable  of  acting  either  virtuous- 
ly or  viciously.  She  has  nothing  to  think  of 
but  preparing  food,  making  wine,  and  not 
vexing  her  parents."  In  ancient  times,  instead 
of  rejoicing  when  a  child  was  born,  if  it  hap* 
pened  to  be  a  girl,  they  left  it  for  three  whole 
days  on  a  heap  of  rags  on  the  ground,  and  the 
family  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  interest 
in  so  insignificant  an  event.  This  public 
and  private  servitude  of  women,  a  servitude 
that  opinion,  legislation,  manners,  have 
sealed  with  their  triple  seal,  has  become, 
in  some  measure,  the  corner-stone  of  Chinese 
society.  The  young  girl  lives  shut  up  in 
tbe  house  where  she  was  born,  occupied  ex- 
clusively with  the  cares  of  housekeeping, 
treated  by  every  body,  and  especially  by  her 
brothers,  as  a  menial,  from  whom  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  the  lowest  and  most  pain- 
ful services.  The  amusements  and  pleasures 
of  her  age  are  quite  unknown  to  her  ;  her 
whole  education  consists  in  knowing  how  to 
use  her  needle,  she  neither  learns  to  read  nor 
to  write ;  there  exists  for  her  neither  school 
nor  house  of  education  ;  she  is  condemned  to 
vegetate  in  the  most  complete  and  absolute 
ignorance,  and  no  one  ever  thinks  of,  or 
troubles  himself  about,  her,  till  the  time 
arrives  when  she  is  to  be  married.  Nay,  the 
idea  of  her  nullity  is  carried  so  far,  that  eveu 
in  this,  the  most  important  and  decisive  event 
in  the  life  of  a  woman,  she  passes  for  nothing; 
the  consulting  her  in  any  way,  or  informing 
her  of  so  much  as  of  the  name  of  her  husband 
would  be  considered  as  most  superfluous  and 
absurd.  In  China  a  woman  counts  for 
nothing.  The  law  ignores  her  existence,  or 
notices  her  merely  to  load  her  with  fetters, 
to  complete  her  servitude,  and  confirm  her 


legal  incapacity.    Her  husbsnd,  or  rather  her 

lord  and  inasten  can  strike  her  with  impunity,  I  insignificant  subjects,  and 
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she  becomes  in  some  measure  the  lervsak 
The  household  is  then  the  seat  of  continual  mi; 
full  of  jealousies,  animosities,  quarrels  audiMi 
uiifrequently  of  battles.  When  they  are  aloit 
they  have  at  least  the  liberty  of  weeping  in  se- 
cret over  the  cureless  sorrows  of  their  destiaj. 
The  little  Chinese  girl  born  in  a  christiu 
family  is  not  murdered,  as  is  often  the  csm 
among  the  pagans.  Religion  is  there  to  watck 
over  her  at  her  birth,  to  take  her  lovioglj  is 
its  arms,  and  say,  here  ia  a  child  created  is 
the  image  of  Qod,  and  predestined,  like  jov, 
to  immortality. — {Hue  Chinese  i^mptrc,  Yd 
I.,  pp.  248  to  252.) 

The  bride  is  seldom  seen  by  the  hos- 
band  until  she  leave  the  sedan  cbair  ia 
which  she  is  conveyed,  with  her  belongingiyto 
his  house.  Mandarin  ducks  are  introdnosi 
at  marriages  as  patterns  of  connubial  felicitj. 
In  the  little  feet  uf  the  Chinese  women,  ^ 
four  smaller  toes  appear  grown  into  the  foot; 
the  great  toe  being  left  in  its  natural  positios. 
The  fore  part  of  the  foot  is  so  tightly  bosod 
with  strong  broad  ligatures,  that  all  the  growtk 
is  forced  into  height  instead  of  length  tad 
breadth,  and  forms  a  thick  lump  at  the  aoele; 
the  under  part  measures  scarcely  four  iucki 
long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  The  fool 
is  constantly  bound  up  in  white  linen  or  silk, 
and  strong  broad  ribbons,  and  stuck  in  a  veif 
high-heeled  shoe.  The  crippled  fair  ones  trip 
about  with  tolerable  quickness  ;  to  be  sait 
ihey  waddle  like  geese,  but  they  macage  ta 
get  up  and  down  stairs  without  the  help  d 
a  stick.  (SinneU*8  Lcui/s  Voyage,  p.  50.) 
Infanticide,  of  which  the  hosbandssn  lb 
only  perpetrators,  is  not  uncommon;  bit 
female  children  only  are  murdered,  and  tkm 
immediately  after  their  birth.  This  hociiUi 
crime  meets  with  no  punishment  fromthi 
laws  of  the  country  ;  a  father  being  the  §»' 
vereign  lord  of  his  children,  he  may  eztii- 
guish  life  whenever  be  perceives,  or  pretssdi 
that  a  prolongation  of  it  would  only  aggianli 
the  sufferings  of  his  offspring. 

The  Chinese  are  not  a  moral,  tho^ 
they  are  a  ceremonial  people.  Their  vm 
salutation,  when  meeting,  is  Uaou-tsing-tsi^ 
Are  you  well  1  Hail !  Hail !  They,  Iikemoit«< 
the  natives  of  the  East,  waste  much  time  b^ 
fore  conunencing  the  business  for  which  iff 
meet.  M.  Hue  tells  us  that  the  oonvenstioB 
must  always  begin  on  indifferent  and  moit^ 
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most  difficult  purt  of  the  ceremonial.  In 
China,  you  generally  have  to  paes  about  two 
hours  iu  saying  nothinor*  and  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  Yisit,  you  explain  in  three  words  what 
really  brings  you  there.  The  visitor  rises 
and  says,  "  I  have  been  tronhlesnme  to  you 
a  very  long  time  ;*'  and,  doubtless,  of  all 
Chinese  compliments,  this  is  the  ot»e  that  most 
frequently  approaches  the  truth.  They  are  not 
truthful.  Sir  John  Bowriiig  says  of  them  that 
fats  experience  in  China,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  Enst,  predisposes  him  to  receive  with 
doubt  and  distrust  any  statement  of  a  nature 
when  any,  the  smallest,  interest  would  be  possi- 
bly promoted  by  falsehood.  {Bowring*B  :Siam^ 
Vol.  I.,  p.  105.)  They  are  largely  given  to 
the  use  of  opium.  Mr.  Knowlton  estimates 
that  there  are  2,351,11^  confirmed  opium 
smokers,  or  one  in  every  170  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Burial    euBlama,    In    China,    the   tombs 
of  the  opulent  are  decorated  with  statues  of 
men  and  horses.     They  run  into  excess  in 
mourning  for  the  death  of  near  relations.  Every 
p^irt  of  the  ceremonial  is  exactly  regulated  ; 
even  the  period,  manner,  and  degree  of  the 
mourner's  grief  being  duly  prescribed.     The 
corpse  being  dressed  in  warm  clothes,  is  depo- 
sited ina  substantial  coffin ,and  kept  for  several 
days    above  ground,   whilst    the    survivors 
express  their  measured  grief  by  gesture,  dis- 
hevelled hair,  sackcloth,  and  mournful  silence. 
When  a  lucky  spot  has  been  selected  for  the 
grave,  the  corpse  is  consigned  to  the  bosom  of 
our  universal  mother,  earth.    Building  a  tomb 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,    they  inscribe 
thereon  the  name  of  the  deceased,  erect  a  tab- 
let to  bis  memory  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors, 
and  repair  annually  to  the  grave,  in  order  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  manes,  and  to 
offer  victuals  in  sacrifice  to  the  spirits.    In  the 
temples,  divine  honours  are  paid  to   their 
memory.     To  supply  their  full  wants,  in  the 
other  world,  they  bum  gilt  paper,  paper  cha- 
riots and  houses,  with  every  necessary  article 
of  furniture,  which  are  supposed  to  be  changed 
in  the  other  world  into  real  utensils  ;  whilst 
the  gilt  paper,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  becomes 
so  much  ready  money.     The  greater  the  per- 
sonage, the  more  protracted  is  the  mourning ; 
the  emperor  mourns  three  years  for  bis  pa- 
rent, and  every  good  subject  follows  his  au- 
gvMt  example.     Mandarins  resign  their  office 
during  this  period  of  affliction,  literati  avoid 
entering    the    examinations,     the     common 
people  abstain  for  some  time  from  their  la- 
boar.     Chinese  ''  suttee"  prevailed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  until  about  a  century  ago. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  compulsory  rite,  but  was  gene- 
raily  the  widow's  own  choice  to  show  her 
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extreme  fidelity,  or  to  escape  the  hardships 
of  widowhood,  or  in  the  case  of  dutiful  sons, 
to  save  the  life  of  a  parent.  Fire  was 
never  used,  but  opium,  poison  or  starvation 
was  the  means  of  suicide  employed.  Yiun 
Chang  was  the  first  emperor  who  discounte- 
nanced those  practices,  which  his  immediate 
predecessors  had  encouraged  ;  and  he  forbade 
honorary  tablets  to  be  erected  to  self  immo- 
lating victims.  In  1792  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  praying  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  tablet  to  a  most  dutiful  son,  who 
had  cut  out  his  liver  in  order  to  cure  his 
mother's  sickness.  The  imperial  ^*  Board 
of  Rites,"  after  mature  deliberation,  respect* 
fully  observed  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
out  the  liver  ia  that  of  the  ignorant,  showing 
a  contempt  for  their  lives,  and  after  all,  but 
foolish  devotion ;  and  a  decree  was  issued 
discountenancing  the  custom. 

The  China  seas  are  celebrated  for  their 
furious  gales  of  wind,  known  among  seamen 
as  typhoons  and  white  squalls.  Within  the  re* 
gion  of  the  China  Sea  there  are  no  five  month 
monsoons.  They  do  not  prevail  from  the 
west  of  south  more  than  two  or  three  month s« 
Between  IS"  and  2a''  north,  110''  and  115"^ 
east,  there  appears  to  be  a  system  of  three 
monsoons  ;  that  is,  one  from  the  north-east 
in  October,  November,  December  and  Janu- 
ary ;  one  from  east  in  March  and  April, 
changing  in  May  ;  and  another  from  the 
southward  in  June,  July  and  August,  change 
ing  iu  September*  The  great  disturber  of 
the  atmospheric  equilibrium  appears  to  bo 
situated  among  the  plains  and  steppes  of 
Asia ;  their  influence  reaches  up  to  the 
clouds,  and  exteuds  to  the  China  Seas ;  it  is 
about  the  changing  of  the  monsoons  that 
these  awful  gales,  called  typhoons  and  white 
squalls  are  most  dreadful.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Mauritius  hurricanes,  or  the  cyclones 
of  the  Indian*  Ocean,  occur  during  the  unset- 
tled state  of  the  atmospheric  equilibrium, 
which  takes  place  at  that  debatable  period 
during  the  contest  between  the  trade- wind 
force  and  the  monsoon  force,  and  which 
debatable  period  occurs  at  the  changing 
of  the  monsoon,  and  before  either  force  has 
completely  gained  or  lost  the  ascendency.  At 
this  period  of  the  year,  the  winds  breaking 
loose  from  their  controlling  forces,  seem  to 
rage  with  a  fury  that  would  break  up  the 
very  fountains  of  the  deep. — Mawy^s  Phyii- 
eal  Geography^  p.  424.  Royh  Af%  <£rc.,  of 
India,  page  484.  Thunber^s  Trawls,  Vol. 
iii.,  p.  188,  Ehode  MSS.  Rev.  Frederic  W. 
Farrar,  M.  A.,  F.  R-  S.  of  Harrow,  Honor- 
able  Mr.  Morriecn,  Reverend  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Fortune.  Proceedings  of  Bombay  Com- 
mitUefor  Great  MsMhition  of  1861.  Monthly 
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CHINA  OEASS. 


CHINA  GRASS. 


Bombay  Timest  25ih  November  1850,  to  24th 
June  1851.  Edinburgh  Reuiew  for  July  1867. 
2>n  Watson,  and  Dr.  Taylor  quoted  in  same. 
Madras  Exhibition  Juries,  Etp,  Gutslaf  Rev, 
Charles,  Chinese  Histoii/  1834.  Forbes,  Lt.  F. 
JS.j  Five  Years  in  China  1868.  Shadows, 
Thomas  Taylor^  Desultory  Notes  on  tJie  Go- 
vernment and  Feople  of  China  1867*  lb.  The 
Chinese  and  tlieir  RebeUions  1866.  Svr^ 
Henry  Charles,  M,  A.,  China  and  the  Chinese, 
1869.  Buc,  i/..  The  Chinese  Empire  1855. 
Journey  through  Tartary,  Tibet  and  China, 
1852.  Wade' s  Chinees  Army  1851.  Thomas 
Frances  Latham's  DescHptive  Ethnology,  Du- 
halde  Hi%tory  of  China,  HvrC,  Christianity. 
Bunsen's  God  in  History  /.,  259,  265.  Jour- 
nal oj  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Now.  and 
June  1848,  p,  349.  Prinsep's  Tibet.  Tartary 
and  Mongolia,  p,  10.  Timkouski ;  Sinnett. 
See  Monsoon.  Pulo  Aor  or  Wuwoor.  Pulo 
JElepon  or  Saddle  Island.  Pulo  Pieang  or 
Pambeelai).  Typhoon.  Boats.  Dyea.  Fisheries. 
Cloths.  Spinning.  Weaving. 

CHINA-ALLA.     Syno.     China  root 

CHINA  AVAGUDA.  Trichosanthes  in- 
cisa,  Rott: 

CHINA-BARK,  a  commercial  name  given 
to  the  bark  of  Buena  Ivexandra,  a  plant  belongs 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Cinchonaceoe.  It 
is  used  as  a  febrifuge,  bat  is  less  powerful 
than  the  barkn  obtained  from  the  species  of 
Cinchona,  —  Eng.  Cyc,  p.  1023. 

CHINA  BOX.     Murraya  exotica. 

CHINABUCKEER,  in  1.  95*>  53'  R,  and 
J,  I6<>  14'  N.,  a  branch  of  the  Irawady  river. 
See  Rangoon. 

CHINA  CA MPHOR.     See  Camphor. 

CHINA  COTTONS.     See  Cottons. 

CHINA  DULA  GONDI,  also  Revati  dala 
gondi,  Tel.  Tragia  cannabina. 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  China  Flax. 

Boihrneria  niv«a,  Qaud. 
Urtica  nifea,  Linn 


Urticateoacissima,  Roxh. 
Kamium  %iaju8,  Rumph, 


Assam. 


Rami  Bbkg.  Malay.  Jv. 
Tali  Rami,  „ 

Lepeeah  Nkpaul. 

Kunkura        Runopurb. 
Kiiuchura  o£  „ 

Pan  Shan. 

Kaioi  of  SUMATBA. 

Kslovee 


>» 


Rheea 

loan  BoDoa  „ 

Gambe     East  Celbbis. 
Tchou  Ma         Chin. 
Chu.  f» 

Karao  Jap. 

Tsjo  M 

Mao  » 

This  nettle  grows  in  all  the  moist  coun- 
tries from  Ben^l,  through  Rungpore,  Assam 
into  China,  ana  southward  all  through  the 
Malay  Peninsula  into  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Ce- 
lebes. It  was  fully  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
(ill.  590)  as  Urtica  tenaoissima.  In  Bengal  and 
Assam  its  fibre  has  been  used  only  for  string 
and  ropes  by  the  fishermen  and  by  the  Dom 
race  of  Assam.  But  in  China,  where  it  has 
long  been  woven  into  the  China  grass  cloth, 
it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  great  care  is  also 
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taken  in  the  process  of  cutting  down,  scnpiiiii^ 
peeling,  steeping    and   bleMfaing  the  fibn 
These  indeed   are  detailed  minutely  in  thi 
Imperial  Treatise  of  Chinese  Agriculture,  lib. 
Izxviiiyfol.  3.  When  grown  from  seed,  aeaudy 
soil  is  preferred^  the  ground  is  repeatedly  do^ 
formed  into  beds,  a  foot  broad  and  four  feU 
long,  raked  and  smoothed  and  watered,  agaii 
raked  and  again  smoothed,  and  a  pint  of  Med 
mixed  with  four  pinta  of  earth  is  scattered  ot 
the  surface  of  six  or  seven  beds,  aud  left  un- 
covered in.     They  are  sheltered  from  the  su 
by  a  canopy  of  matting  or  grass,  which  is  kipt 
damp,  and   this  shelter  is    retained  till  tbs 
plants  be  an  inch  or  two  high.    The  young 
plants  are  then  to  be  transferred  into  a  etiffer 
soil,  which  is  afterwards    repeatedly  hoid, 
and  top  dressings  of  fresh  horse  dung,  s»,v 
cow  dung  can  be  used.   This  process  is  adopts 
ed  only  where  the  roots  of  old  plants  aie  net 
obta<inable.    The  plant  grows  best  from  sbooli 
or  layers.     Dr.  Royle  (Fib.  pi.  p.  344)  giwi 
the  foIl<»wiug  as  the  Indo-Chinese   metiMd 
for  preparing  the  Rheea  Fibre,  as  adopted  ii 
Upper  Assam,  by  Major  Han  nay. 

To  cut  the  HIi>eea. — The  Rheea  is  fit  fora^ 
ting  when  the  stems  become  of  a  bn>«s 
ooli»ur  for  about  six  inches  upwards  fromtJM 
root.  Hold  the  top  of  the  stalk  io  the  left 
hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  strip  off  IIk 
leaves  by  passing  it  quickly  down  to  die  roo^ 
and  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  can  ti 
be  above  the  hairy  networks  of  the  roots,  u 
these  should  be  covered  up  with  manure  in- 
mediately  to  ensure  another  crop  qoicidj; 
lop  <iff  the  tender  top  to  the  stalki  and  vek 
the  reeds  up  into  bundles  of  200  or  250,  i 
the  stripping  process  is  not  to  be  carried  <■ 
in  the  field  or  garden  ;  but  it  is  best  to  ^ 
off  the  bark  and  fibre  on  the  spot,  as  t^ 
burnt  ashes  of  the  stem  afford  a  good  ina^- 
ing  for  the  roots  along  with  dry  cew  dsif  ^ 
To  strip  qfllie  Bark  and  Fibre. — The  a^ 
tor  holds  the  stalk  in  both  hands  nearij  ii 
the  middle,  and  pressing  the  forefinger  ai 
thumb  of  both  hands  firmly,  gives  it  a  pes' 
liar  twist,  by  which  the  inner  pith  is  bnbi 
through  ;  and  then  passing  the  fingers  oikii 
right  andleft  hand  rapidly,  altemate]y,ta«ii 
each  end,  the  bark  and  fibre  is  compMT 
separated  from  the  stalky  in  two  strand"*       ] 

Making  up  into  Bundles. — The  straodKf  | 
bark  and  fibre  are  now  made  up  into  boiii 
of  convenient  sizOf  tied  at  the  smaller  endst 
a  shred  of  fibre,  and  put  into  clean  waterfall 
fewhoufSi  which  he  thinks  deprives  the  pli^ 
of  its  tannin  or  oolourini^  ntiatter,  the  i^tf 
becoming  quite  red  in  a  short  time. 

Cleaning  Prooess — Is  as    follows  :    B^ 
bundles  are  put  on  a  hook  Casteoed  At 
post,  by  means  of  the  tie  at  the  soialkr  eai 
C  20O 
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CHINA  QB^S. 


CHINA  ROOT. 


at  ft  oonYeoieDt  height  for  the  operator, 
who  takes  each  atrand  separately  of  the  larger 
end  ia  his  left  hand,  passes  the  thumb  of  his 
right  band  quickly  along  the  inner  side,  by 
which  operation  the  outer  bark  is  completely 
separated  from  the  fibre,  and  the  riband  of 
fibre  is  then  thoroughly  cleaned  by  two  or 
three  scrapings  with  a    small    knife.     This 


Drs.  Roxburgh  and  Alarsdeii's  times,  Dr. 
Wallich,  Sir  W.  Hooker,  fcjir  G.  Staunton, 
Mr.  Ewer  of  Bencoolen,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  F. 
B.  Hamilton,  Major  Jenkins,  Captain  Daltou, 
Major  Hanuay,  Dr.  Royle,  Dr.  McQowau  of 
Ningpo,  and  Dr.  Falconer,  have  paid  much 
attention  to  it^^lioxb,  iii.  590.  lioi/le  Fib. 
Pi,  See  Beehmeria  nivea.  Fibres.  Grass  cloth. 


completes  the  operation,  with  some  loss,  how*  I     CHINAKA.    Hind.    Brassica  Griffithii ; 
ever,  say  one-fifth,  and  if  quickly  dried  in  the  {  Malcolmia  strigosa. 


sun  it  Uiight  at  once  be  made  up  for  exporta- 
tion ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  fibre  is  much 
iinproTed  by    exposure    (immediately    after 
cleaning)  on  the  grass  to  a  night's  heavy  dew, 
iu  September  or  October,  or  a  shower  of  rain 
during  the  rainy  season.    After  drying,  the 
colour  improves,  and  there  is  no  risk   from 
mildew  on  the    voyage  homewards. — {Royle 
Fib,  Fi.  page  344.)    The  French  have  been 
growing  China-grass  in  small  quantities,  ever 
aince  1844,  in  which  year  a  packet  of  China- 
grass  seed  was  sent  home  by  M.  Leclancber, 
Bu^ecn  to  the  war  corvette   La   Favourite, 
Twenty  years'  experience  having  proved  that 
it  will  grow  in  France  luxuriantly,  processes 
for  preparing  and  working  up  its  fibre  have 
been  invented   by  MM.  Mallard  and  Bon- 
neau.  But  MM.  Mallard  and  Bouneau  do  not 
obtain  the  fibre  in  a  state  iu  which  it  has  that 
luatre  which  distinguishes  it  when  prepared 
by  Mr.  Gray's  process,  or  in  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  spun  by  itself,— they  work  it  up 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  Surat  cotton. 
Tbe  report  of  the  Rouen  Chamber  of  Commerce 
deidares  that  China-grass  fibre  has  an  affinity 
for  colouring  matters  at  least  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  that  of  the  very  finest  kinds  of  cot- 
ton.    It  is  found  that  the  plant  will  flourish 
north    of    Paris,    and    even     in    Belgium. 
The  process  here    alluded    to    as  that  of 
Mr.  Gray  is  said   to    produce    China-grass 
fibres  almost  as  strong  as  so  much  silk,  quite 
as  free  and  unentangled  as  the  fibres   of  the 
most  perfect  samples  of  cotton  wool,  and  evid- 
ently capable  of  being  spun  into  as  delicate 
a  yarn  as  ever  was  produced  from  the  very 
best  Sea-island  cotton.    It  possesses  a  lustre 
iar  exceeding  that  of  cottun,  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  of  native  Indian  ''  grass  cloth.."  Mr. 
Gray'a  process  is    practicable  on    any  scale, 
and  is   applicable  to  a  great   many  fibrous 
plants  besides  China-grass.    It  has  already 
been  applied»  experimentally,  with  the  utmost 
aacceas^  to  jute,  hemp,  New  Zealand  flax,  and 
wariooa   other    plants.    The    public    prints 
show  that  Lord  Mayo  has  directed    much 
Uttention  to  this  fibre  which  is  said  to  bring 


prices  of  X60  to  £120  a  ton.  But  such  prices  considerably  employed  in  medicine  in  syphilitic 
iji  ^-1-'-^   -i.._-_^i.i-  £         n  J   cachexia.— ifcCii^^cA.    Faulkner,  (yshaugh- 

nessy  Beng^   Fhar,,  p  279.   Ainelie  Mater, 
Med.,  p.  10.    Thunberg  Trav.  iii.,  «.  61. 
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eonld  only  be  obtainable  for  well  prepared 
fibre  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  said  to  be 
procurable  at  JNingpo  at  £20  the  ton.    Since 
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CHINA  KANDA,  a  town  in  L.  81»  44'  E. 
CHINAKARAM.  Singh.    Alum. 
CHINA  KARINGUVA.    Tel.    Gardenia 
lucida,  R.  \,  IQI-^Ic  567. 

CfllN-AMAM-PATCHA-ARISE.  Tam. 
Euphorbia  thymifulia,  Linn. 

CHINA  M.ANDULA  MARL  Txl.  Vitis 
Linnsei,  WaU, 

CHINA  MORALLI.  Tel.  Buchanania 
latifolia,  R, 

CHINA  MATS.    See  Mats. 

CHINA  MUTTAMA.  Tel.  Sida  alba,  R. 
iii.  174. 

CHINA  MUTTAVAPULAaAM.  Tel. 
Favunia  zeylanioa,  R,  iii.  214. 

CHINAN.  Hind.  Panicum  mib'aoeuro. 

CHINA  NAR£.  Tel.  Eugenia  saUcifolia,  B. 

CHINA  NAVDLI.  Tel.  Niebuhria  lini- 
folia,  A\—  W.andAJ^',  le.  174. 

CHINANGI.  Tel.  I^erstresmia  parvi- 
flora,  Roxb, 

CHINAPATAM,  in  L.  12^39'  N.  and  77° 
13'  £.,  is  a  Mysore  town  S.  W.  of  Birdi,  or 
Bidadi,  2011  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHINAPATAN,  the  name  given  to  Madras 
by  all  natives  of  the  peninsula. 

CHINAB.  Hind.  PlaUnus  orientalis. 

CHINAR,  iu  1.  34'' 8'  N.  and  74^  50'-3  E, 
iu  Kashmir,  an  island  in  ihe  lake  near  Sriuag- 
ger,  the  capital  of  Kashmir.  At  the  Trigono- 
metrical Signal,  it  is  5,209  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHINA  RED  WOOD.  A  Penang  wood 
of  a  red  colour.     Only  used  for  furniture. 

CHINA  ROOT.    Roxb, 

Kusb'Binie, 

Sook  china, 

Chiua-wortel, 

Sqiiiue 

EsqniHe 

China-warzel, 

Chob-cheeu6e,Guz.UiNi>.  | 

This  large  tuberose  knotty  root  of  the 
Smilax  China,  is  of  a  reddiBh  white  colour 
within  and  reddish  brown  without.  It  grows 
abundantly  in  China  and  everywhere  in  great 
abundance  iu  Japan,  although  in  Thunberg's 
time,  the  Japanese  bought  annually  large  quan- 
tities  of  it  from  the  Chinese.    At  one  time 


Arab. 
Beng. 

DUT* 

Fb. 

t> 
Gbr. 


Smilax  China,         Lit. 
Ee^uina,  Port, 

Rais  china,  Sp. 

Cooolmeca,  „ 

China  alia,  Singh. 

Paringay-puttay,     Ta». 


CHINCHONA. 


CHINESE  TAKTABY. 


CHIN\  ROSE.  Eno.  Hibiscns  rosa- 
sinensis,  Linn. 

CfllNARU.  Hind.  Armeniaca.  tqI- 
garis,  Lam.    Apricot. 

CHINA  RUBRA.    See  Cinchona. 

CHINA  SPELTER.    Tutenague. 

CHINA  WARE,  or  porcelHin,  once  so  ex- 
tensively exported  from  China,  is  now  al- 
most confined  to  the  commonest  and  cheapest 
descriptions  of  stoneware^  by  far  the  great- 
est portion  of  which  goes  to  India,  The  pat- 
terns made  by  the  Chinese  seldom  change, 
while  the  European  manufacturers  both  con- 
sult and  lead  the  taste  and  fancy  of  their 
customers  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  in  some 
degree,  that  the  demand  for  the  Chinese  finer 
ware  has  ceased,  though  the  Mongols,  Siamese, 
Hindus,  and  islanders  in  the  Archipelago 
are  still  chiefly  supplied  from  China.  When 
the  productions  of  the  East  were  first  car- 
ried round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
porcelain  of  China  bore  au  enormous  price, 
and  the  profits  of  manufacturing  it  having 
been  ascertained,  the  European  nations  began 
to  make  it,  and  soon  out-rivaled  the  Chinese. 
China-ware  is  sold  in  China  in  sets,  consisting 
of  a  table  set  of  270  species,  at  from  1 2  to  75 
taels ;  a  breakfast  set  of  20  pieces,  at  three 
taels  ;  a  long  tea  set  of  101  pieces,  at  1 1  to 
18  taels;  and  a  short  tea  set  of  46  pieces,  at 
from  5  to  6  taels.  Flower-pots,  vases,  jars, 
fruit  baskets^  table  ornaments,  &c.,  are  made 
of  porcelain  to  any  pattern  by  the  Chinese. 
It  is  still  sent  to  Bombay  and  other  parts  ef 
India,  and  also  to  the  United  States, — Compen- 
dium by  Hon'ble  Mr,  Morrison,  See  Ceramic 
manufactures. 

CHINA  YALASA,  also  Yadavalasa.  Tel. 
Walsura  temata,  E.  ii.  389. 

CHINA-WGRTEL.  Dctt.  China-wurzel. 
Oer.  China  root. 

CHINA-YELLOW  ROSE.     See  Rosa. 

CHINBROY  ASPARAGUS.  Asparagus 
sarmentosuB. 

CHINCAGLIO.     It.  Hardware. 

CHINCHA  Hind.  Tamarindus  indica 
leaves. 

CHINCHAR  in  Kangra,  a  kind  of  rock 
yielding  iron  sand. 

CHINCHING  GOLONG,  a  river  of  Java. 
See  Karang  Bollong. 

CHINCHOLI,  in  1.  76''  21'  E.,  and  I  17' 

24' N. 

CHINCHONA,  a  genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  South  America,  several  species  of  which  are 
of  great  value  in  medicine  yielding  **  Bark"  or 
Peruvian  or  Cinchona  Bark,  from  which  quin- 
ine is  produced.  The  known  species  are  C. 
boliviana ;  calisaya  ;  condaminea ;  cordifolia ; 
landfolia  ;  lucumnfolia ;  magnifolia  ;  micran- 
tha ;  nitida ;  oblongifolia ;  officinalis ;  pahudi- 
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ana ;  peruviana ;  ovata ;  purpuras ;  inooiinbi 
and  scrobiculata,  ten  of  which  have  betn  intn> 
duoed  into  India,and  the  introductioahaibM 
the  most  successful  of  all  attempt!  prsviovij 
made  with  exotics.  Fortunately  no  ioig 
period  is  required  before  Cinchona  trees  be- 
come productive.  It  is  not  neceassty  tbt 
the  plant  should  grow  into  a  forest  tree  W- 
fore  it  yields  its  bark.  The  ''  QuiU  Buk' 
stripped  from  saplings,  just  as  cinntmoiit 
prepared,  is  found  to  he  rich  in  quiniiM.  Ii 
about  five  years  a  plantation  is  likely  to  be- 
come productive.  From  the  OotacamoDdplai- 
tation,  plants  have  been  sent  to  MahabM- 
war,  Dbarmsala  and  other  parts  of  the  Bm 
laya. 

CHINCHOR,  a  town  in  the  Dekkan,vi& 
a  temple  containing  an  idol  named  Eu^ 

CHIN-CHOU.     Chin.    GraoilUna  tw 

CHINDGOOR,in  L.  80*»  25'  E.,  isdL 
18*28;N. 

CHINDI.    Hind.  Litsaaa.    Sp, 

CHINDUGA.  Tel.  AcficiaodontiwM, 
Willd.     Mimosa  odor,  B.  ii.  549. 

CHINE APOLLIAM,  in  L.  80*'  7  E,iii 
L.  15^0'  N. 

CHINEFOOR,  two  towns  in  India,  <n»ii 
L.  78  "*  17'  E.,  and  L.  23^  6'  N.,  the  other  ii 
L.  74^  48'  E.,  and  L.  31^  40' N. 

CHINESE  ANISE,  Eng.    StarAnist. 

CHINESE  CINNAMON.    CinasnoDvi 
aromatiouni.    See  Cassia. 

CHINESE  CASSIA.    See  CisiU buk. 

CHINESE  CHESNUT.    See  CmIiim. 

CHINESE  DATES.  Fruit  of  Ilezsemii 
Diospyros  kaki. 

CHINESE  FIR.   See  EvergiMos. 

CHINESE  FLAX.  '  See  Chins  gna 
Rheea. 

CHINESE  OLIVE,     See  Olive. 

CHINESE  PINE.    See  Dryandm eoi^ 

CHINESE  RHUBARB.    See 

CHINESE   TARTARY,   also  knon« 
Little  Bokhara,  also  as  Eastern  Tarkisti^a 
great  depressed  valley  shut  in  by  mooBtdM 
great  height  on  three  sides,  and  on  the 
are  barren  sands  which  merge  in 
into  the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi.    The 
Shai>  range  separate  it  from  Dsuugm 
Bolor  range  from  Transoziana,  and  tbe ' 
Koram  and  Euen  Lun  from  India  sod 
on  the  south.     The  land  is  clayey  m^^ 
base  of  the  mountains,  bat  saady  is 
tral  tracts.     Rain  is  rare  and  the  sir 
exceeding  dryness,  but  the  climate  ii 
perate  and  healthy.     It  is  well  watoei 
the  mountains,  the  watws  oaavergiBg 
the  Ergol  or  Taiym.    The  eoontiy  k 
copper,  salt,  sulphur  and  the  jade-stonc 
southern  line  of  the  oszavaa    roate 
through  it  from  Khamil  to  Aksn  aad 
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gar.  From  Aksu  to  Kokand  is  800  niile«. 
It  was  snbject  to  China  from  the  beginniDg 
of  the  Ohriatian  era,  to  the  time  of  Changiz 
Khan.  After  the  middie  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Chinese  power  regained  possesaion 
of  it  Alti-Sbahr,  or  the  six  cities,  forms  the 
western  district,  comprising  Yarkand,  Kash- 
gar,  Ehotan,  Aksu,  Yanghisar  and  Oosh- 
Tarfan,  with  territories  subordinate  to  each. 
Eastern  Turkestan  is  eminently  mahomedan. 
Yarkand  is  the  entrepot  of  trade  between 
China  and  Bokhara.  Khotan,  from  the  time 
of  C'tesias,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
products,  its  jade  and  emeralds,  its  shawl, 
wool  and  flax.  It  was  at  one  time  the  entre- 
pot of  a  vast  trade  with  Hindustan,  and  now 
imports  largely  furs,  broad  doth,  leather,  and 
sugar.  See  India,  p.  317,  Kabul  435,  Kaffir^ 
^i.  iinA.witr  liedak 

CHINESE  VARNISH  TREE.  See  Dyes. 
Lacquer  and  Varnished  ware  of  China. 

CHINESE  YAM.    Dioscorea  batatas. 

CHIN-DEQ,  in  Canara,  means  Jain  images, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jain 
deo.    See  Jains. 

CHINGANI,  a  name  of  the  Kara-chi  or 
Kara-tchi  of  Central  Asia,  supposed  to  be  a 
gypsy  race. 


CHINGORIER.  One  of  the  sects  of  the 
Thug  clans. 

CHINa-TU.  See  Jews. 

GHINCHAE,  capture  of,  10th  October 
1841. 

OHINI.  Hind.,  i.  e.,  China  or  relating  to 
China,  hence  Chini,  Sugar-candy,  first  brought 
from  China,  but  is  also  white  moist  sugar. 
Re  wand  Chini,  Hind,  is  Verbascum  thapsas, 
Eremostachys  vicaryi  and  Rheum  emodi. 
Chini-kam.  Hind.  Porcelain.  Earthenware. 

CHIN-INDIA.  A  name  proposed  for  the 
countries  beyond  the  Gkmges. 

CHINGERITT.  A  Penang  wood,  of  a 
brown  colour,  specific  gravity  2*165.  A  small 
tree  ;  used  for  furniture. 

CHINKA.  Hind.    Eragrostis,  Sp. 

CHINKAH,  Hind.  A  traversing  basket 
bridge. — Wilson, 

CHINKARA.  Hind,  of  European  and  Native 
sportsmen  in  India,  is  the  "  Gazella  dorcas." 
It  is  met  generally  on  the  plains  and  low  open 
hills  of  India.  In  many  parts  it  especially 
affects  the  nullahs  and  stony  eminences  which 
diversify  the  plain.  The  horns  of  the  male 
are  annulated,  and  twist  back  with  a  slight 
but  graceful  curve.  They  are  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length.   The  doe  has  horns  also,  but 


CHINGARI.  Hind.  A  thug,  a  clan  of  |  much  smaller  in  every  way  than  those  of  the 
If  uttri  thugs  assuming  to  be  mahomedans,  i  buck.  They  are  not  annulated,  and  are 
uid  travelling  as  ostensible  grain  merchants.  •  sometimes  strangely  distorted,  without  any 
WHion.  I  approach  to  regularity  of  appearance.    They 

CHINQHAE  oa  CHINHAE,  in  lat.  29^  {roam  in  herds  of  six  or  eight,bnt  they  are  more 
57 §'  N.  long.  121*  43^'  E.  is  the    maritime  j  abundant  in  the  province  of  Cutch  than  else- 


town  of  the  river  Yung  or  Ningpo.  The 
nty  of  Ningpo  is  about  10  miles  from  the 
river^s  harbour.  Chinghae  is  a  keen  or  city 
>f  the  third  class.— i^or«6ur^^. 

CHIN-QHAS.  Bjeng.  Pauicum  miliacenm. 

CHINQIZ  KHAN.     See  Chengiz  Khan. 

CHING-KEaNG-FO,  a  town  of  China, 
mttle  of  fought,  2l8t  July  1842. 

OBING  LE.    See  Kwang>tung-chi. 

CHINGLEPUT,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  80^ 
r  R,  and  L.  12**  39'  N.  It  is  the  head 
own  of  a  coUectorate  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
bDey*  ^^  ^^^  same  name,  formed  out  of 
I  traet  of  kind  120  miles  long  and  45 
aileB  broad,  given  in  A.  D.  1763  to  the 
t  I.  Company  as  a  jaghir  by  the  nabob 
Cabomed  Ali,  Walajah.  It  is  poor  land 
prigatad  from  tanks,  several  of  which,  at 
hrirangoly,  Chembrumbaukum,  the  Bed  Hills 
mA  Chiugleput  are  very  large.  It  has 
1^  Palar  and  Adyar  rivers,  and  its  chief 
gwiis  are  Madras,  Poonamallee,  St.  Thomas' 
ionnt,  Pulioat,  Chingleput  and  Sadras.  The 
l^odiifl  of  Mababalipuram  are  in  this  dis^ 
itot.     Population  about  683,462. 

OHINOO  PANMARI.  The  Tibetan  name 
t  Ifeoiit  Evwest 
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where,  and  the  antelope  is  not  seen  there 
though,  across  the  gulf,  on  the  coast  of  Kattia- 
war,  they  abound. 

CHIN-KI-TUT,    HiKD.    Moms  sinensis. 

CHINNA.  TsL.  Small. 

CHINNA  BOTUKU.  Tel.  Cordia  an- 
gnstifolia.   J?,  i.  595. 

CHINNA-GOLAKONDA,  in  L.  78o  28/ 
E.,andL.  17Mr  N. 

CHINNA  JAMMI.  Tel.  Acada  ciner- 
aria, WiUd,  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Madras. 

CHINNA  KALA  BANDA.  Tel.  Aloe 
litoralis,  Kcenig.  A.  Indica,  Royle,  A.  per- 
foliatata,  Roxb.  ii.  167. 

CHINNA  KALINGA,  Tel.  DiUema  pei^ 
tagyna,  R,  ii.  625. 

OHINNA-KALIVA  PANDOO.  Tel.  Ca- 
rissa  spinarum. 

CHINNA  KIMMEDT,  a  district  in  the 
north  eastern  part  of  the  Madras  Presiden- 
cy, inhabited  by  Khond  races,  who,  until 
lately,  practised  human  sacrifices,  the  victims 
being  styled  Meriah.  The  rite  is  supposed  to 
be  now  suppressed. 

CBINNA  MASTAKA,  in  hinda  idolatry, 
is  a  form  of  Parvati  as  Kali;  and,  possibly,  is 
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the  sacti  of  Siva,  in  the  form  of  Kapali.  She  is 
described  as  a  naked  woman  with  a  necklace 
of  skulls.  Her  head  is  almost  severed  from 
her  body,  and  her  blood  is  spouting  into  her 
mouth.  In  two  of  her  hands  she  holds  a 
sword  and  a  skull.  In  a  note  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  Mr.  Ward's  work,  it  is  stated  that  this 
goddess  was  so  insatiate  of  blood,  that  not 
being  able  at  one  time  to  obtain  enough  of 
that  of  giants,  she  cut  her  own  throat  to  sup- 
ply herself  therewith. — Ward  derives  the 
name  from  Chinna,  cut  off,  and  mastaka,  a 
head.     Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  94.     See  Kerari. 

CHINNAMMA,Chiuna  navaru.  See  Hindu. 

CHINNANIDBA  KANTl.  Tbl.  Des- 
manthus  triquetrus.    Willd, 

CHINNA  RANABHERL  Tel.  Aniso- 
meles  Malabarica,  K  Br. 

CHINNA  RANTU.  Tel.  Rhaphidospora 
glabra,  Nees. 

CHINNA  SALEM,  in  long.  78°  58'  E. 
andlat  IT  42'  N.  Chinua  Takoor,  in 
L.  78°  22'  E.  ond  L.  1 5  "*  44'  N .  Chinnaunee 
or  Chundunee,  in  L.  75**  4(y  E.  and  33**  11'  N. 
Cbinna  upolum,  in  L.  82^  56'  E.  and  L. 
1 V  21'  N.  Chinnaveram,  in  L.  IV  44'  K  and 
L.  17"  5'  N. 

CHINNERETH,  also  Qeonesaretb,  also 
Tiberias,  also  Oalileei  also  Bahr  ul  Tibariah, 
a  sea  or  lake  formed  by  the  river  Jordan.  It 
has  many  fish.  Its  surface  is  upwards  of 
300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is 
enclosed  by  steep  hills  300  to  1 ,000  feet 
high.     It  is  12  miles  long  and  6  broad. 

CHINNIAKU.  Tel.  Acalypha  betu- 
lina,  Retz. 

CHINNI  CHETTU.  Tkl.  Celastrus  emar- 
ginata,  Willd.—R.  i.  620. 

CHINNIE  MARUM,  Chini  in  Tamil, 
Easawha  in  Malayata.  This  is  a  tree  which 
grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  twelve  feet  long ;  it  is  heavy  and  close 
grained  ;  it  produces  a  small  berry  much  like 
pepper,  which,  as  well  as  the  wood,  is  not  of 
much  use. — Edye,  M,  and  C, 

CHINWA,    Hind.    Panicum  miliaceum. 

CHINNY.   Tam.  ?  A  Travancore  wood,  of 


CHINSURAH,  a  neat  town  in  tke 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  The  Dnteb  atib. 
lished  themselves  there  in  A.  D.  1675, bat 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Brittah  on  tlie 
field  of  Bidera  four  miles  to  the  west,  aid 
were  defeated  ;  and  finally,  about  1815,  thcj 
received  Java  for  it. 

CHINSUUAH  CHEBOOl^.  See  Cke- 
roots. 

CHINT.     Guz.  Hind.  Pers.  China 

CHINTA  CHETIU.  1^.  Tamiriodv 
Indioa,  Z. 

CHINTAMNI,  a  mythical  gem  <^  tin 
hindus,  supposed  to  yield  to  its  possessor  lil 
that  he  may  desire. 

CHINKAS— 1     See  Cyperacc©. 

CHINTZ.     Eno. 


Sita  DuT. 

Chintz  Ehq. 

IndienceB  Fa. 

Zitze  Qer. 

Chint  Guz.  HiKD.  Pkrs. 
Indiane  It. 


Malu 


n 

Sf. 

II 
Tai. 

Til 


Kal&mkari 

Chit 

Chitas 

Zaraza 

Chites 

Simai  gudde 
„     gadda 

Fast-printed  calicos,  of  different  ootean. 
impressed  upon  a  white,  or  light  oolooni 
ground.  The  word  is  of  Indian  origin  aod  b 
from  Chinta,  a  spot,  or  apotted.  In  tbe 
Madras  Presideucy,  the  principal  sites  of  tliis 
manufacture  are  the  towns  of  Masaliptlu^ 
Arnee  and  Sydapet  Those  of  Masulipsba 
are  called  "  Ealan  kauree,"  literally  '^iin 
colour  :*'  they  are  of  various  hues.  Each  pieci 
is  2  cuhits  in  breadth,  and  12  in  length,  priee^ 
at  from  4  to  1 2  rupees  each  ;  and  it  is  nsedlf 
under  garments  by  hindoo  women.  Thmd 
Arnee,  and  Sydapet  are  ordinary^  and  8  by  2 
cubits  sold  at  1  to  3  Rupees  each;  th^iR 
used  for  pillow  covers  and  other  pnipM 
as  well  as  the  under-garments  of  hnnUff 
native  women.  At  the  Madras  ExiiibitKi 
of  1855,  the  chintzes  from  Masalipatam  V9i 
of  great  variety  as  to  color,  size,  quality  of  ^  I 
dye  and  price  :  the  whole  collection  wnii^ - 
esting,  very  well  colored,  and  the  dyes  gooi; 
there  was  a  palempore  by  Aga  Ismail  of  Ht* 
sulipatam,  embroidered  in  gold  and  of  a  cM 
and  elegant  pattern.     Some  of  the  chintw', 


a  rather  dark  colour,  specific  gravity  0*olo.  Masulipatam  and  ofthe  sonthof  Indiiiiiik 
From  8  to  16  feet  in  circumference ;  used  for  I  beautiful  in  design  as  they  are  chaste  aai^ 
building  canoes. — CoL  Frith.  jgant  in  colour. — AfeCulhch,  Mr,  FaJk0k\ 


OHINO.    It.  Kino. 

CHINSAN,  or  Golden  Island,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  great  river 
of  China,  where  the  width  is  near  three  miles. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  emperor.  It  is  in- 
terspersed with  pleasure-houses  and  gardens, 
and  contains  a  large  monastery  of  priests,  by 
whom  the  island  is  almost  entirely  inhabited. 
A  vast  variety  of  vessels  in  form  and  size  are 
constantly  moving  about  on  this  large  river. 
— Uacartney^s  Embassy,  VoL  I,,  p,'  27. 
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M.  E.  J.  R,  Dr,  Wation.  » 

CBIN    ZOOAT.    BfjRM.  9  Meanii^  *  [ 
phant's-teeth.  A  wood  of  maximum  ^oAJk 
to  2  cubits*  maximum  length  10  feet^ 
dant  on  the  hills  inland,   always  on 
barren  ground,  in  moantainoaa  or  hill 
all  over  the  Tenasserim  provinoes. 
seasoned,  sinks  in  water.    Iliia  wood  ll 
lieved  by  Captain  Dance  to  be  the 
and  strongest  known  in  these  latitadsi^ 
haps  anywhere  in  the  world.    It  ia,  JievM 
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CHIRETTA. 


CHIRETTA. 


only  procnrable  m  such  rooky  spots  as  no 
other  tree  will  grow  in,  so  must  be  sent  for 
on  purpose.  It  cuts  up,  as  yeudaik  and  other 
hard  woods,  do,  with  huge  cracks  through  it ; 
in  fact,  this  is  the  most  wasteful  of  all  known 
Tsluable  timber  in  this  respect  and  the  origi- 
nal scantling  is  but  small,  so  that  it  is  not  avail- 
able for  general  purposed,  but  is  valuable 
for  the  edges  of  PhUlester  planes,  for  spoke 
shaves,  and  for  purposes  in  which  much 
scantling  is  not  required. — Captain  Dance, 

CHIOCOCCA  JAVANICA,the  JavaSnow- 
l>erry,  a  parasitical  shrub,  is  found  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Java  upon  trees. — Eng,  Cye,  p*  1031. 

OHIODI,  also  Ohiovi,  also  Aguti.  It.  Naila 

CHIONANTHUS  ALBIDIFLORA.Thw. 
Tttccada-gas.  Singh.  A  small  tree  of  Ceylon, 
growing  at  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet.— 7*Aii;. 

CHIONANTHUS  LEPROCARPA.  Thw. 
A  small  tree  growing  at  3,000  to  4,000 
feet  in  the  Central  province  of  Ceylon. — Thw. 

CHIPAL.    Hind.    Ulmvs  erosa. 

CHIPKIAN.     Hind.    Melica.    Sp. 

CHIPPA  BORA  GADDI.  T«l.  Paiii- 
cum  corymbosiim,  R.  i.  292. 

CHIPPA  GADDI.  Tel.  Andropogon 
Schoenanthns,  L, — R.  i.  274. 

CHIPPI,  a  beggar's  bowl  made  of  the 
shell  of  the  sea  or  double  coooanut,  Lao- 
dicea  Seychellarum. 

CHIPULU  GADDI.  Tzu  Aristida  se- 
tacea^  Retz,  Cbsetaria  set,  Beauv.  The  word 
means  bioom  or  sweeping-^rass,  from  the 
hm  to  which  it  is  applied. 

CHIPURATIGE.  Tel.  Oooculus  villo- 
sua,  D.C. 

CHIR,  in  Cbamba,  Armeniaca  vulgaris, 
vpneot,  Prunus  Armeniaca. 

CHIR,  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  Pinus 
exeelsa,  P.  longifolia  ;  dar  chir,  P.  excelsa, 
drab  chir,  P.  longifolia. 

CHIR.    Hind.    Gum. 

CHIR.  Phasianus  Wallichii.  A  kind  of 
pheasant. 

CHIRA  of  the  Periplus,  the  modern 
Coimbatore.  An  ancient  kingdom  that  seems 
to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  Pandya 
dominions.  The  Chira  seem  to  have  possessed 
also  Kerala,  and  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  Romans,  to  whom  the  Chera  prince  was 
known  as  0  Kerobothras. 

CHIRETTA.  Creyat  Root. 


Kaaaub-ua-serireh,  A  a. 


Kalapnath, 
Kala-mrgh, 
Bf  aba  tlU, 
O^^a-kha-kyi 


BSNO. 


»> 


BUBIC. 

Can. 
Dux. 
Choraita,  Chiraita, 

Cfairetta,  Eno. 

Create  Fb. 
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Cr«yatta 

Cbiretto 

Creyatta 

Eriatt 

Kairata 

Atadi 


Guz. 

HiNO. 


II 


If 

Savs. 

SOTGH. 


Sberait-kuchii  also 

Kiriat  Tam, 

Ktla  vemu  Til. 


Chiretta,  or  Great  or  Cbirayta,  for  all 
three  pronunciations  are  in  use,  is  the  name 
given  to  several  plants,  all  of  them  closely 
allied  in  medicinal  properties  to  gentian,  for 
which  several  of  them  are  perfect  substitutes. 
Like  gentian,  Chiretta  promotes  digestion,  im- 
proves the  appetite,  r^nd  gives  a  tone  to  the 
system,  witiiout  producing  much  stimulant 
effect,  or  causing  constipation.  It  contains  a 
resin  a»d  yellovr  bitter  matter,  on  which  the 
activity  of  the  plant  depends.  Its  use  is  ad- 
missible in  all  inflammatory  states  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  in  febrile  diseases.  The 
chiretta  of  the  bazars  is  the  produce  of  the 
several  following  plants  : — 

Adenema  hyssopi/olia.  Hind.  Chota  Cbi- 
rayta, is  common  in  vaiious  parts  of  South- 
em  India,  is  very  bitter,  also  somewhat  lax- 
ative, and  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
stomachic. 

Agathotes  chirayia  (Don.) ;  Ophelia  chi- 
niyta,  (Giisebach);  Geutiaua  chirayta,  (Flem- 
^i)g)  >  Bbng.  and  Hind.  Chiraia ;  grows 
in  Nepaiil,  the  north  of  India,  and  Morung 
Hills.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  extremely 
bitter,  and  are  identical  in  composition  with 
the  common  gentian.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge  all  over  India.  It  is 
a  <k>mmon  and  abundant  plant  in  the  bazar, 
supplied  chiefly  by  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya. 

AndrographU  panieulata  (Justicia  panicu- 
late, Roxb.)  BsNG.  Kalamegh,  Hind.  Ka- 
lupnath  or  Maha  tita,  is  the  genuine  or  origi- 
nal chiretta. 

Ckironia  ceutauroides  of  Roxburgh  (Ery- 
thr»a  Roxburghii  (Don),  is  another  and 
powerfully  bitter  plant  found  in  India. 

Gicendia  hyuopifolia  (Syn,  Exacum  hys- 
sopifolia):  common  in  various  parts  of  the 
East  Indies ,  the  whole  plant  is  bitter  and 
somewhat  laxative ;  is  used  by  the  natives  as 
a  stomachic 

Exacum  bicolor^  grows  rare  on  the  Neil- 
gherries,  below  Kotagherry,  and  abundant  a 
mile  bulow  Nedawuttum,  where  it  flowers 
during  the  autumnal  months.  This  species 
enamels  the  swards  of  the  Western  Ghauts 
with  its  beautiful  blossoms,  has  the  same 
bitter  stomachic  principles  for  which  the  Gen- 
tiana  lutea  is  so  much  employed,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, may  be  used  with  advantage  in  lien  of 
gentian  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  infusion 
is  a  mild  pure  bitter.  It  is  known  in  Manga- 
lore  as  country  creat,  and  sold  there  at  1  anna 
6  pie  per  lb. 

Exaeum  Utragona^  is  another  species 
of  this  genus,  and  is  called  Ooda  chireUa,  or 
purple  chiretta, 

ffalenia, 

Ophelia  anguiti/olia  (Don.),  0*  Swertia 
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(Royle),  is  called  pukarree  chiretta^  and  is 
sabstitated  for  tbe  trno  chiretta. 

Ophelia  tUgansy  (Wight),  grows  plentifully 
in  several  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  is 
considered  febrifuge  by  the  native  physicians, 
who  prefer  it  to  the  Himalayan  chiretta.  It 
grows  plentifully  in  the  Jeypoor  zemindary 
of  Vizagapatam,  and  is  annually  exported,  as 
Silarai  or  Seiajit,  to  the  value  of  about  Ru- 
pees 2,500.  Tbe  infusion  of  O.  elegans  has 
a  powerful  bitterness. 

Ophelia  cUata  and  Ophelia  chiretta  seem 
to  be  used  similarly  ;  they  grow  in  the 
Himalaya. 

VUlavBia  indiea ;  V.  arieiala ;  and  V.  nym- 
phceoides,  occur  in  every  part  of  India. 

Chiretta  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the 
simple  bitters,  so  many  of  which  have  been 
employed  in  Europe  as  febrifuges.     For  such 
purposes  it  is  employed  in  India,  and  it  will 
do  whatever  a  simple  bitter  can  in  stopping 
intermittents.     This  is  of  course  not   very 
much,  at  least  in  the  tropics,  notwithstanding 
the  opinions  of  physioans  of  a  past  age,  for 
instance  Boerhaave,  who  had  great  faith  in 
gentian.     Chiretta  is    an    extremely    useful 
toniO)  and  of  much  service  in  convalescence 
from  fever.     It  is  one  of  the  few  articles  of 
the  Indian  Materia  Medica,  which  is  in  every 
respect  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  oorres* 
ponding  European  article,  and  there  is  no  oc- 
casion fbr  any  gentian    being  imported  into 
India,  although  Twining,  with  the  fondness 
for  paTticular  remedies  which  is  engendered 
by  exclusive  modes  of  practice,  imagined  that 
extract  of  chiretta  had  not  the  peculiar  vir- 
tues which  he  attributed  to  gentian  in  dysen- 
tery.    Chiretta  is  a  useful  vehicle  for  other 
remedies,  and  not  long  ago  infusion  of  chiret- 
ta, with  powder  of  gall-nuts,  was  tried  as  a 
fever  remedy  in  dispensary  practice,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  Probably  chiretta  by  itself 
would  have  been  quite  as  efficacious.  Chiretta 
is  given  in  infusion  and  tincture  like  gentian. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  drogue  amere, 
ft  compound    of  mastic  ;  frankincense,  resin, 
myrrh,    aloes,    and   creat  root,    steeped    in 
brandy  for  a  month,  and  the  tinolure  strain* 
ed    and    bottled.     Chiretta  is  met  with  in  a 
dried    state,  tied    up  in  bundles,  with   its 
long    slender  stems  of  a  brownish   colour, 
having  the  toots  attached,  and  which  have 
been  taken  up  when  the  plant  was  in  flower. 
The  whole   plant  is    bitter,  being  universal- 
ly   employed  tbrongbont  India  as   gentian 
is  in  Europe.  It  is  procurable  in  all  native 
druggist  shop8.^i^att/ibi€r).  The  exiraots  of 
ebiretta  agree  in  being  yaiuable  bitt«  tonics. 
Both  these  and  gentian  contain  a  peculiar 
principle  termed  the  gentisic  acid.    The  dose 
is  ten  to  thirty  grains  twice  ok  three  times 
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daily,  usually  prescribed  with  isnipirina 
hemidesmus  or  iron. — [Beng,  Phar,  p,  290). 
The  wine  of  chiretta  is  cordial,  bitter  vA 
tonic  in  a  dose  of  two  fluid  dracHms.  A 
compound  tincture  of  kreat  is  prepared  by 
kreat  root  six  ounces,  myrrh  and  aloes,  eidi 
one  ounce,  French  brandy  two  piuts,  maoflnt* 
for  three  days  and  strain.  This  prepsrattoD  is 
equivalent  to  tbe  celebrated  "  drogue  aiDsrs" 
Its  effocts  are  tonic,  stimulant,  and  gwtly 
aperient.  It  is  a  valuable  preparation  in  tin 
treatment  of  several  forma  of  dyspepsia  and 
torpidity  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  dose  of 
one  fluid  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. — FoMur 
Betig.  Phar.,  p.  290»  429.  On  the  Variehn^f 
Ohi^etta  used  in  Indian  hp  Hugh  GUgh$rH, 
M.  D.,  Madras  Medical  Service.  Dr,  J.  I 
Stewart. 

CHIRAGAD4M.  Trl.  Batatas  edalia,  Ci 

CHIRAGH  KA  TEL.  Hind.  LampOU, 
in  Southern  India,  oil  of  large  seeded  Riei- 
nus  communis ;  in  N.  India,  poppy  and  otiwt 
oils  are  used  for  lamps. 

GHIRAEURA.  Tbl.  Amarantas  foly- 
gonoides. 

CHIRA  MELLA.  Hind.  Fhyllaatkai 
longifolius. 

CHIRAN.     HiKD.    Prnnus  Anneniaca. 

CHIRA  SAMUDRA.  Sahs.  In  hinda- 
ism  the  sea  of  milk,  on  whioh  the  serpent 
Sesba  rested,  when  Vishnu  was  reposing.  9n 
Balajee,  Tripati« 

CHIRANJI.  TxL.  Rubiaf  A  dyenv 
root  of  Rubia  cordifolia  in  the  bassra  of  t)u 
Northern  Circars. 

CHIRATAEA.  Saks.  Agathotes  chir- 
ayta. 

CHIRATALA  BODA.  Tbl.  Dalbeq|b 
scandens,  R,  lii.  232. 

CBIRAULI.  Hind.  Bnchanania  U- 
folia. 

GHIRAUNDA.    Hihd.     AdeUasemta 

CHIRAYIT  GENTIAN.  AKOLO-Hto 
Agathotes  chirayta.      See  Chiretta. 

CHIRCHIRA.  Bsko.  Hibd.  Acbyiu^ 
thes  aspera.     Liniu  Boxb. 

CHIRCHITTA.  Hihd.  Lycium  Eoi^ 
psBum,  also  Aohyranthes  aspera. 

CHIRI.  Trl.  a  term  applied  to  nvd 
woods  resembling  others  as  Chiri  Teka.  '^ 
Bastard  teak,  applied  to  Erythrina  Indies  d 
Wormia  bracteata. 

Chiri  alii.    TsL.  Yitlarsia  cristata,  Spr4^ 

Chiri  annem.  Tsu  Briedelia  scandal 
Witld. 

Chiri  benda.    Tsl.  Sida  cordifolia,  X. 

CMri  bikki.  Til.  Gardenia  guiBraiftn,^ 

Chiri  ehatarasL  Tbl.  DeftteUa  repeat 
Farst. 

Chiri  dttdduga.  Tbl.  Alphonsea  Mi^ 
H.  F.  <fc  T. 
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Chiri  galigeni.  Tkl.  Tdanthema,  L, 

Chiri  giligichoha.  Tel.     Crotolana  lalmr- 
nifolU,  Z. 

Chiri  gununiidu.  Batatas  panioulata,  C%.? 

Chiri  jeguru.     Tjbi.*      CI  ay  tin,  Z.  «p. 

Chiriki*  Sans.  Frait  o£  Buchanauia  lati- 
folia. 

goru.    Tel.      Ftorolobium 


\ 


Tbl*    Jasicinum    aoguati- 
TxL.    Conocarpus   latifolia, 


Chiri     koti 
laeeran3»  i?.  J?r. 

Chiri    malla- 
folium,  Yahl. 

Chiri  maQU. 
R.  \\y  442. 

Chiri  nanupala.  Tjbl.  Bapborbia,  Z. 

CBIRIA.  Hind.  A  bird  ;  hence  Chiriya- 
Mar,  a  bird  catcher,  a  low  caste. 

CHIRINDI.     Hind.  Acer  oultratum. 

OHIKI  PALLEttU.  Tel,  Tribulua  Ja- 
nuginoeus,  Z. 

CHIRI  PIAZ.     Hind.     Allium   rubellum. 

CHIRI  SANAG ALU.  Tbl.  Ervum.  Z.  »/>.  ? 

CHI  RITA  SINENSIS.  The  '*  maoiieen- 
cfaong*'  of  the  Chinese,  a  dwarf  species  of  Ly- 
capodium,  highly  prized  by  that  people. — 
^4>rtune'$  Tea  DiUricis^  p.  8. 

CHIRI  TEKA.  Tel.   Clerodendron,  Z.  sp. 

CHIRI  TUMMI.    Tel.    Leuca«,  R.  Br. 

CHIRI  VANGA.  Tel.  Solanum  melon- 
geua,  Z.»  sroall  variety. 

CHIRI  Y£RU.  Tel.  Oldenlandia  um- 
bellata,  L.—R  i.  421. 

CHIRI  ULAVA.  Tel.  Rhynchosia  ru- 
fesoens,  Z>.(7. 

CHIRIYA-GHAS.  Beno.  Helopus  an- 
ntilatas. 

CUIR-MITI.    Hind.    Abrus  precatorias 


CHIR-MUTTL  Hind.  Leptropus  cordifolia. 

CHIR-NATH.  Hind.  Fir  cones  of  Pinus 
longifoliay  and  P.  gerardiana. 

CHIRNDI.  Bind.  Litssa  sp.,  also  Adelia 
aerrata. 

CHIRNDUy  Eleodendrondichotomum. 

CHI  ROLL  Hind.  Primus  Armeniaca. 

CHIRONEOTES.   See  Keora, 

CHIRONGIA  GLABRA.  Buch. 

Marncalu  pull  urn,    Tam. 

The  fruit  of  this.  Dr.  Buchanan  says,  is 
eAten  in  Mysore,  but  Ainslie  believed  that  it 
is   not  much  esteemed. — A  inslie, 

CHIRONGIA  SAPID  A.  Buch.  Syn.  of 
IBuchanania  latifolia. 

CHIRONIA.  This  geuus  of  plants  is 
Indigenous  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the 
fJQwers  are  rose  colored,  white,  yellow  and 
pcirple. — Riddell. 

CHIRONIA    CENTAUROIDES,    Rox. 

^■-jthrtta  Boxburghii,  Don.  \  Nye,  Hind. 

This  plant  grows  in  several  parts  of  India  ; 
£ti»  leaves  and  stalks  are  powerfally  bitter, 
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and  are  found  in  the  baaars  as  one  of  the 
chirettas. — O^Shaughneuy^  p*  460. 

CHIROR.  Hind.  Mahonia  Nepaleneia* 

CHIRRI  KURA.  Tel.  Amarantus  poly- 
gonoides,  R.  iii.  602. 

CBIRKU.  Hind.  Xanthium  strumariam. 

CHIRU  DEKHU.  Tam.  Clerodendron  ser- 
ratum,  Blume.. 

CfllRUGQ  CHETTU.  Tel.  Caryotourens, 
Z. 

CHIRUNGE,  a  red  dye  from  Chirongia 
sapida.  See  Dyes. 

CHIRUN-JIVA.  Sans.  From  Chira,  a  long 
period,  andjivA,  life. 

CHIRU  NUTL  BsNa  Amarantus  poly- 
gonoides,  Roxb.    Oxystelma  esculentum,  R. 

CHIRDTAJTA.  Tel.  Phoenix  farinifera, 
Roxb. 

CHIRWI,  in  the  Multan  division  and 
Derajat,  means  the  best  kind  of  split  and 
dried  dates  of  the  Phoeaiz  dactylilera ;  the 
word  seems  from  Cbirna,  Hind,  to  split. 

CHISCL-HANDLE  TREE,  a  species  of 
Dalbergia  of  Tenaaserim. 

CHISHOLM,  Mrs.  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Jones  of  Wootton  in  North- 
amptonshire, was  born  about  1810.  She 
was  married  to  Captain  Alexander  Chisholm, 
of  the  Madras  army.  On  her  arrival  in 
Madras,  she  was  the  means  of  establishing 
an  industrial  home  or  school ;  afterwards,  while 
residing  at  Sydney,  she  devoted  herself  to 
protect  the  young  women  emigrants,  and  in 
all  her  efforts  she  was  warmly  seconded  by 
the  local  press.  She  established  a  store, 
and  constituted  herself  a  mother  to  the  friend- 
less women,  making  frequent  journeys  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  to  form  committees, 
and  placing  the  young  people  to  service.  She 
returned  to  England  to  become  the  champion 
of  the  cause  of  emigration,  where  she  aided 
many  to  emigrate,  and  finally  established 
the  Family  Colonization  Loan  Society,  and 
sent  out  ship  after  ship  with  emigrants,  cared 
for  in  a  manner  never  before  attained ;  she 
returned  to  Sydney  in  1 854,  where  she  was 
received  with  great  honours. 

CHIT,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Sri  Sam- 
pradaya  sect  of  hindus,  means  tho  ''spirit" 
of  Vishnu  ;  this,  with  ''achif '  or  matter  and 
ish  wara  or  god,  or  ruler,  being  the  three  predlo- 
ates  of  the  universe.  In  their  views,  Vishnu 
is  Brahma,  before  all  and  creator  of  all.  See 
Sri-Sampradaya. 

CHITA .  Hind.  Mahb.  A  native  name  for 
the  severalleopards  and  panthers  or  spottedeats 
of  India.  The  word  is  also  written  Cheetah. 
There  are  several,  the  panther,  leopard,  black 
cheetah  and  hunting  cheetah.  The  hunting 
Chita>  or  Felis  jubata,  is  carried  iiear  to  the 
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herd  of  deer  in  a  cart,  from  which  it  is  slip- 
ped. It  first  walks  towards  the  autelope,  with 
its  tail  straightened  and  slightly  raised,  the 
hackle  on  its  shonlder  erect,  its  head  depress- 
ed, and  its  eye  intently  fixed  on  its  prey,  which 
does  not  as  yet  perceive  him.  As  the  antelope 
moveS)  the  Chita  does  the  same,  first  trotting, 
then  cantering  after  it,  and  when  the  prey 
starts  off,  the  Chita  makes  a  rash,  to  which  the 
speed  of  a  race-horse  is  for  the  moment  mach 
inferior.  The  Chitas  that  bound  or  spring  on 
their  game  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  those 
which  run  it  fairly  down.  The  Chita,  if  it 
miss  its  first  aim,  stops  and  gives  up  the 
chase,  walks  about  for  a  few  minutes  in 
great  rage,  after  which  it  again  submits  to 
its  keepers.  It  always  singles  out  the  big- 
gest buck  of  the  herd.  Some  leap  ou  the  neck, 
another  holds  the  deer  by  the  throat  till  the 
animal  is  stifled,  keeping  the  hind  feet  du  the 
horns  to  secure  itself  from  injury.  See  Cheeta. 

CHITA.  Beng.  Hi:iD.  Plumbago  rosea. 
P.  Zeylanica,  Lin. 

CHITA.  Hind     Oryai  saliva. 

CHITA  BAQNU.    Hind,     Populus  alba, 

CHITA  BANSA.  Hind.     Ipomoea  turpet- 

hum. 

CHITA-RATHI.  Malbal.  Alpinia  race- 
mes a. 

CHIT-AMINDALU  NUNA.  Tel.  Oil 
of  small-seeded  Ricinua  communis,  castor  oil 
plant,  used   medicinally. 

CHITAS,     Port.     Chintz, 

CHITA  SINJL    Hind.  Melilotus  leuoan- 

tha. 

CHITAWALA.  Hind.  Senecio  angulosus. 

CHITANA.    Hind.     Pyrus  Kumaonensis. 

CHIT  BATTO.  Hind.  Trifolium  pra- 
tense 

CHITE  ANKALU.  Tel.  Wrightia  tinc- 
toria,  R»  Br. 

CHITES,  also  ZARAZA.     Sp.     Chintz, 

CHITUARI.  Hind.  Aconitum  heterophyl- 

lum. 
CHITIKESWABUM.  H.Poinciana  ekta,/;. 

CHITIMIRK.  Hind,  also  Chici-phul, 
Heliotropum  brevifolium. 

CHITI-MORT,  Hind.  Desmodium  ar- 
genteum. 

CHIT!  MUTI.     Tbl.    Sida  acuta,  Burm, 

CHITI  SIRIN.      Hind.    Cedrela  toona; 

C.  serrata. 

CHITEA.     Bbno.     Bauhinia   acuminata. 

CHITKABRA,     Hind.  Uraria  chetknbrs. 

CHITLINTA  KURA.  Tbl.  Marsilea 
Coiomandelina,  N,  Z.  Burm.  M.  minuta, 
Heyne^  54,  also  Riedlea  corchorifolia. 

CHITLONG,  in  1.  85^  3*  E.,  andl.  27 "^ 
41' N. 

CHITNAHULLY,  in  1.  76''  6'  E.,  and  1. 

13**  10'  N, 
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CHITOBE,  also  written  Oiittoie  and  Che- 
tore,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Mewir.  Afiar 
the  destruction  of  the  Balhara  mooareby  d 
Sauraahtra,  the  ruling  race  seem  to  hm 
sojourned  for  two-hundred  years  in  the 
Bhauder  desert.  Bappa  then  conquend  Ghitoif 
in  A  D.  727|  and  fouuded  a  new  dynasty.  The 
hereditary  title  was  changed  from  GkUoto 
to  Aditya.  In  1828Jewan  (Javan)  Singb,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  race  of  Bappa,  wia  w 
the  throne. 

CHITOO A-BORA.  Beng.  Polypodion 
gUbrum. 

CHITPATRA.  Hdid.  of  Kaghan, Mariei 
begoni  folia. 

CHITPEKALARA,  in  Arakan,  slava  vhe 
had  been  taken  in  battle. —  WiUtm. 

CHITRA.  Hind.  Staphylea  emodi ;  Dith 
sera  muscipnla. — Lal  Chitra,  is  Plufflbigo 
Zeylanica. 

CHITRA,  also  written  Cbaitra,  andChii- 
tram.  The  first  month  of  the  Tamil  aolir 
year,  answering  to  the  hindu  Vaisac'ha,  vba 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Mesha  Bat  this 
name  is  that  of  the  last  month  of  the  hnkli 
solar  year,  used  everywhere  (excepting  in 
the  Tamil  country)  when  the  sun  is  io  the 
sign  Min,  answering  to  the  Tamil  PuogooL 
Lastly,  Cbaitra  is  the  name  of  the  1st  mooth 
of  the  luni-solar  year  which  b^ns  oatht 
new  moon  preceding  the  sun's  entrance  in 
the  sign  Mesha.  This  variety  of  signifio- 
tious  of  terms  so  nearly  reseinbliDg  ead 
other  requires  the  greatest  attention,  vImb 
adverting  to  dates,  and  reading  books  writtB 
in  different  countries. —  Warren. 

CHITRA  Bsno.  Cucumis  Madra^taUDOi; 
also  Hind.  Berberis  lycium,  B.  Asiatica  or 
B.  aristata. 

CHITRAGUPTA,  pronounced  a\^ 
putr,  the  registrar  of  Yama,  the  recorda 
of  the  dead.— i/iMci.    Theat,  yd.  II.,  p.  Ift 

CHITRA  INDICA.  One  of  the  Chelouii 
or  tortoisi3s.  It  inhabits  India.  See  Ch^ 
Ionia. 

CHITRA  JAVANIKA,  a  painted  clolii,« 
screen  or  veil,  suspended  in  a  temple  befes 
the  adytum  ;  according  to  Malatika,  H  > 
rather  arras  or  taspestry,  he  describes  iU 
cloth  covering  the  walls  of  a  temple.— B» 
Theat  Vol.  II.,  p,  74. 

CHITRA-KUTA,  a  celebrated  hUl  in  1^ 
dlecund  sonth  of  the  Jumna.  It  was  h«ti^ 
Valmiki  resided. 

CHITRAL  or  little  Easbgar,  is  bey^^ 
the  Belut  Tagh  mountain.  See  Easten  tW> 
kestan.    Bucharia. 

CHITRA-MUL.    Hind.  Thahctmaf*" 

losum.  , 

CHITRA-MULAM.  (Telia,  Nalk,  ^ 
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£rra^  white,  black  and  red.)  A  generio  name 
for  species  of  plumbago. 

CHITRA-RATHAI^.  The  chief  musician 
of  Indra,  who  rides  in  a  painted  car  ;  on  one 
occasion  it  was  burned  by  Arjan^  the  confid- 
ential friend  and  agent  of  Krishna  or  the  sun. 

CHITBA  VANI,  Sans.  Plumbago  Eu- 
xopsea. 

CHITRI  CHIRUYA.  Bbng.  Urochloa 
panicoides. 

CHITUIKA.     Tel.    Limonia  pentagyna, 

jD  11    ago 

CfllTRIYA,  in  L.  86^  53'  E.,  and  L.  27' 
31  N. 

CHITROCHUTTEE,  a  town  in  Huzaree- 
bagh  district. 

OfllTRU-OOOPTA.  Sans.  Fromchitru, 
to  write,  and  g(K>ptit,  hidden,  seemingly  the 
nnme  of  Cbitragoputr,  the  secretary  of  Yama. 
CHITRU-KOOTU.  Sans.  From  chitra, 
speckled,  and  koota,  the  peak  of  a  hill  or 
mountain. 

CBrrTA-DUDAGA.  Guatterla  cerasoides, 
Dun, 

CHITFA-AMADUM.    Tkl.     Castor  Oil. 
CHITTABUTE,  of  Murree,  Abelia  triflora, 
also  Bnddleia  crispa. 

CHITTAGONG,  also  called  Islamabad,  in 
L.  22^  20'  5.  N.,  L,  9r  44'.  1  E ,  is  a  town  7 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  Flagstaff  hill  is  151  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  a  large  town  of  mahomedans  and  of  Mugs, 
a  Burmese  tribe,  who  inhabit  many  parts   of 
the  Malay   peninsula  and  the  const   to  the 
northward  of  it    In  the  time  of  James  II  the 
£.  I.  Company^  in  1690,  obtained  tbe  kiiig*s 
permission  to  send  Admiral  Nicholson  with  1 2 
Bhips  of  war,  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  600 
men^  to  seize  and  fortifyChitiagong  and  estab- 
lish a  kingdom  ;  but  this  proved  a  failure,  and 
fresh  troops  were  sent  out  under   Captain 
Heath,  who  burned  down   Balasore  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Chittagong.     But  finding  this  too 
atrong,  he  sailed  to  Madras,  which,  with  Boui- 
bay^  were  the  sole  possessions  remaining  to 
the  £nglish.  But  at  this  time,  Aurungzebe  ac- 
cepted the  terms  of  peace  which  the  English 
offered,  and  allowed  them  to  return  to  trade. 
The  town  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  an 
extensive  delta,  formed  by  rivers  which  issue 
from  the  lofty  mountains  separating  this  dis- 
trict from  Burmah,  rising  4,000  to  8,000  feet; 
they  are  forest-clad,  and  inhabited  by  turbu- 
lent  races,  conterminous  with  the  Kuki  of 
the  Cachar  and  Tipperah  forests,  if  indeed 
they   be  not  the  same  people.    The  moun- 
taiua  abound  with  the  splendid  timber-trees 
of  the   Cachar  forests,   but,  like  these,  are 
aaid    to    want  teak,    sal     and    sisso ;  they 
have*    besides     many     others,     magnificent 
tforjar  trees  IDipteroearpi)^  the  monarchs  of 
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tbe  forests  of  these  coasts.  Chittagong 
manufactures  inferior  fabric»of  strong  texture. 
An  inferior  sort  of  isinglass  is  prepared  and 
sold  to  Chinese  traders.  (Dr.  Taylor.)  The 
natives  are  excellent  ship-builders  and  active 
traders,  and  export  much  rice  and  timber  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta^  The  town  is  large  and 
beautifully  situated,  interspersed  with  trees 
and  tanks  ;  the  hills  resemble  those  of  Silhet, 
and  are  covered  with  a  similar  vegetation : 
on  these  the  European  houses  are  built.  The 
climate  is  very  healthy.  Arracan,  onlv  200 
miles  further  south,  is  extremely  unheal- 
thy, and  has  many  mangrove  swamps.  To 
the  south  of  Chittagong  undulating  dunes 
stretch  along  the  coasc,  covered  with  low 
bushes,  of  which  a  red-flovrered  Mdattoma  is 
most  prevalent,  and  is  considered  a  species  of 
Rhododendron  by  many  of  the  residents. 
But  in  addition  to  Melastoma,  there  occur 
the  Jasmine,  Calamus,  iBlgle  marmelos, 
Adelia,  Memecylon,  Ixora,  Linostoma, 
Congea,  Climbing  CsdSalpinia,  and  many  other 
plants,  and  along  their  bases  large  trees  of 
Amoora,  Gaurea.  figs,  Mesua,  and  Microme- 
lon. — Hooker  Him.  Jour-  Vol.  11.  page  345, 
347.  The  Chittagong  wood  (Chickrassia 
taJbulariB)  is  more  used  at  Madras  in  the 
making  of  furniture  than  other  woods.  It 
is  light,  cheap  and  durable.  Wild  coffee 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Chittagong  hills. 
Cultivated  coffee  hi  of  excellent  quality. 
The  hill-tribes  of  Chittagong  have  been  push- 
ed up  from  Arakan.  They  call  themselves 
by  two  names  of  pure  Arakan  origin — the 
Kyoung-tha,  or  sons  of  the  river,  and  the 
Toung-tha,  or  sons  of  the  hills.  The  latter, 
to  which  the  Losshai  belong,  are  the  more 
savage  and  independent,  as  their  name  would 
lead  UH  to  believe.  The  former  have  a  written 
language  and  even  pouess  several  copies 
of  the  Rajah  wong,  or  History  of  the  Kings 
of  Arakan.  All  are  Mongolian  in  physique, 
and  are  probably  of  Burmese  origin.  *'•  They 
have  an  honest  bright  look,  with  frank 
and  merry  smile  ;  and  their  look  is  a  faith- 
ful index  of  their  mental  characteristics." 
They  live  in  bamboo  houses  raised  above  the 
malaria  of  the  ground.  They  practice  yoom, 
cheenut  or  Kumari  cultivation*  burning 
down  the  jungle  to  prepare  the  soil  for  mixed 
seed  scattered  broad-cast,  and  moving  off  to  a 
new  site  next  season.  And  they  have  a  mild 
form  of  debtor  slavery,  which  Captain  Lewin 
thinks  we  have  too  suddenly  interfered  with, 
so  that  the  hillmen  fall  victims  to  the 
I  usurer.  Among  the  independent  tribes  be- 
yond the  British  border,  prisoners  of  war 
are  sold  like  cattle.  Their  wives  are  procured, 
while  raids  are  also  caused,  by  the  usage  of 
''  wehrgeld>"  which  they  call  ''  goung  bpo'^ 
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or  the  prioe  of  a  head.  When  a  villager  dies, 
hia  friends  oharg§  the  village  which  he  may 
liave  last  visited  with  his  death,  and  demand 
a  price  for  his  life.  Polyandry,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  exist  among  these  tribes, 
though  the  women  are  so  overworked  and 
thus  rendered  so  liable  to  disease  that  it 
might  have  been  expected.  Raids  for  women 
seem  to  keep  up  the  necessary  supply. 
Captain  Lewin,  in  his  Report,  draws  many  a 
charming  picture  of  rural  courtship.  As 
amoAg  almost  all  the  non-Aryan  tribes,  chas- 
tity is  enforced  only  after  marriage.  All  the 
unmarried  lads  sleep  in  one  house  in  the 
village  under  the  care  of  a  *^  goung^  or  head 
man.  The  merry-makings  and  customs  which 
are  connected  with  this  "  bachelor's  hall,"  as 
Colonel  Dalton  calls  it,  are  the  same  as  in 
the  Kol  and  Ghond  countries.  In  the  hills 
marriages  are  unions  of  afijection,  not  of  con- 
venience or  interest.  Girls  marry  at  16,  lads 
at  19.  The  most  favourite  offerings  to  a 
Bweet-heart  is  a  flower,  and  the  lover  will 
often  climb  the  hills  before  dawn  to  procure 
the  white  or  orange  blossom  of  some  rare 
orchid  for  the  loved  one's  hair.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the  hair,  being 
neither  cut  nor  washed,  but  increased  by  a 
chignony  is  indescribably  filthy,  and  that  one 
of  the  most  curious  legends  of  the  people 
relates  to  the  introduction  of  the  louse  by  Ben- 
galees. The  girls  know  how  to  make  modest 
advances.  One  of  Captain  Lewin's  police 
sought  a  week's  leave  of  absence  on  this 
ground — ''  A  young  maiden  of  such  a  village 
has  sent  me  flowers  and  birnee  rice  twice  as  a 
token,  and  If  I  wait  any  longer  they  will 
say  I  am  no  man."  The  language  of  flowers 
is  well  known  among  the  Kyoung-tha.  A 
leaf  of  pawn,  with  betel  and  sweet  spices 
inside,  accompanied  by  a  certain  flower,  means 
^'  I  love  you."  If  much  spice  is  put  inside 
the  leaf,  and  one  corner  turned  in  a  peculiar 
way,  it  signifies  **  come."  The  leaf  being 
touched  with  turmeric  means  'T  cannot  come." 
A  small  piece  of  charcoal  inside  the  leaf  is 
**  Go,  I  have  done  with  you."  The  love  songs 
are  as  pure  as  they  are  pretty,  and  no  im- 
proper ditties  are  allowed  in  the  hearing  of 
the  village  maidens.  As  the  lads  and  lasses 
work  in  a  crowd,  at  harvest  time«,  they  res- 
pond in  chorus,  or  when  the  leader  has  finish- 
ed, the  whole  p^rty  break  out  into  the  hoia  or 
hill  call,  like  the  "jodel"  of  Swits^erlaud,  and 
the  cry  is  taken  up  irom  hill  to  hill  till  it  dies 
away  in  the  distant  valleys.  In  their  mode  of 
kissing,  instead  of  pressing  lip  to  lip,  they 
apply  the  mouth  and  nose,  to  the  cheek,  and 
give  a  strong  inhalation.  They  do  not  say, 
*'  Give  me  a  kiss ;"  but,  '*  Smell  me." 
The  religion  of  these  tribes  is  a  mixture  of 
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Buddhism  and  nature-worship.    C^ffaMn  I» 
win  describes  a  festival  at  the  MahamoQiw^ 
temple  in  Arakan.    The  bamboo  is  adored  by 
some  as  the  impersonation  of  the  spirit  oliii 
forest.     But  wherever,  as  in  the  cmq  oC  Um 
Chukma,  the  tribes  come  into  contact  with  tk^ 
Bengalee,  they  show  a  tenden^  jtu  gifii^ 
towards  hindooism,  the  caste  of  whidi.voul^ 
soon  kill  the  joyousness  and  oheok  the  freedoo 
of  their  life.     The  Khumia  and  Euki  tribef 
occupy  the  hills  of  Sylhet, .  Tippenh,  W 
ChitU^ong  ;  the  Kuki  at  the  top«*  of  the  hil|| 
and  the  lUiumia  on  the  ski((&.  Yh^.^fi^  w 
the  ruder  or   more  pagan  race,  though  alpi 
tinctured  with  hinduisiq*.   Theytemi  tbiiT 
chief  deity   Khojein   Putiane,  to  whom  tiM| 
sacrifice  a  Gyal ;  and  to  an  uif erior  deity  vwad 
Shem  Saq,  a   rude  block  of  woitd  put  v| 
in  every  quarter  of  a  village,  a  goat  is  of- 
fered, and  they  pLice  before  it'  the  heads  oi 
the  slain   in  battle,  or  the  heads  of  animali 
killed  in  the  chase.    The  Kuki  say  that  tbej 
and  the  Mug   are  the  o&pring  of  the  nme 
progenitor. 

CHITTAGONG  FIBRE.  See  Aroosba. 

CHITTAGONG  WOOD.  Esg.  Chickos- 
sia  tabularis. 

CHITTAH.     Hjnd. 

CHITTAK.    Hind. 
equal  to  9uO  grains. 

CHITTAL.     Hind.    The  spotted  deer. 

CUITTA  LINNY.  Tam.  %  A  Travanoon 
wood,  of  a  red  colour,  speoifio  gravity  OSii, 
1  to  I^  feet  in  circumference  ;  used  for  funii- 
ture, —  CoL  Frith. 

CHITTAMANAK  YENNAI.  Tajl  CiatBf 
Oil, 

CHITTAMATTA.  Tel.  Gardeuia  gna- 
mifcra,  L. — li.  i,  709. 

CHITTAMUDAPU  CHETTIT.  Tii. 
Ricinus  communis,  L.  The  small  varietfi 
from  the  seeds  of  which  only  the  medidBJ 
castor  oil  is  expressed. 

CHITTA-RATTA.  Mal.  Alpinia  galaafi 

CHITTAROHI,  in  Northern  India,  mi 
with  salt  efflorescence. 

CHITTA  TUMIKI.  Tkl.  Diospyros  toBW 
tosa,  B.  ii.  532 

CHITIEDURU.   Yanda   Roxborghii,  1 

Br,  » 

CHITTEL  DROOG.     A  hill  torttm^  i 
Mysore,  in  L.  76°  40'  E..  and  L.  U*»  U* 
It  has  been  held  at  times  by  the  East  fd^ 
Company's  soldiers.  A  mutiny  occurred  1^ 
ou  the  6th  August  1809,  in  which  the  U 
XuditL  Company's  officers  iuduced  the  nt^ 
soldiers  to  join,  but  they  were  attacked^ 
defeated    by    detachments   of   the   Britt 
army.  ; 

CHITTENTA  KURA.    Biedlela  cowtar 
folia,  D.  C. 
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CHITTHL  Hind.  A  note,  a  letter;  an 
order  or  demand.  Hence,  Cbit-navis,  Hind, 
a  note  writer. — Elliot 

CHITTI  ANKUDU.  Tel.  Wrigbtea 
tinetoria,  R.  Br, 

CHITTI  BENDA.  Tel.  Pavonia  odo- 
rata,  Willd. 

CHirn  GARA.  Tel.  Capparis  bre- 
vispina,  D.  0. 

CHITTI  FIBRE.     See  Jetee. 

CHI'ITI  PAPARA  Tel.  Citrullua 
colocynthis,  Snhrad. 

CariTI  OR  CHETTI,  Plural,  Chettiar, 
the  traders  and  sbop-keepers  of  Madras. 
Many  of  tbem  are  of  small  stature,  but  they 
are  fair  coloured.  They  are  intelligent  and 
successful  business  men,  and  a  few  have 
lately  entered  into  commercial  transactions 
to  distaut  countries.  Their  wives  dress  with 
the  Sari,  bat  only  (if  late  years  have  any  of 
tbem  adopted  the  choli  or  boddice.  A 
Sudra  naidi^o,  the  late  Latchroenarsu  Chettiar, 
member  (if  the  Legislative  Council  of  Madras, 
took  this  title.  None  of  them  have  ever  had 
any  political  relation  with  the  native  states. 

CHllTIPHUL.  Hind.  Heliotropium  bre- 
vifoliuni. 

CHITTITA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Phoenix 
fariuifera,  li.  iii.  785. 

CHITTOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  72^  IV 
£.  and  L.  1 3""  14'  N.  It  is  in  the  North  Arcot 
collectorate- 

CHITTOBE,  a  town  in  Rajpntanah  in  the 
kiDgdom  of  Me  war.  Its  dynasty  are  rajput,  and 
cbdm  to  be  descended  from  Lob,  the  eldest  son 
of  Rama,  of  the  Solar  dynasty,  'i'hey  say  that 
they  were  fi  rst  ruling  at  Balabhipnra,  a  city  in 
the  gulf  of  Cambay,  but  their  capital  was  laid 
waste  by  a  son  of  Nousherwan  of  Persia  in 
A  D.  524.  The  Rajput  queen  escaped  the 
general  destruction  and  gave  birth  to  a  son 
named  Gh>ho,  from  whom  the  Rnjahs  of 
Oodeypur  are  descended.  Qohn  established  the 
kingdom  of  Edurand  eight  princes  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  The  race  seem  to 
have  remained  in  the  desert  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  but  in  A«  D. —  ?  Bappa 
took  Chtttore.  Shortly  afterwards  Bappa 
proceeded  to  Sanrashtra  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Eaupgole,  prince  of  the  Island 
of  BaDderdbiva.  With  his  bride  he  conveyed 
to  Chettore  the  statne  of  Vyan-mata^  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  her  race,  who  still  divides 
with  Eklinga  the  devotion  of  the  Gehlote 
princes.  The  temple  in  which  he  enshrined 
this  ialandic  goddess  yet  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Cheetore,  with  many  other  monuments 
assigned  by  tradition  to  Bappa.  Bappa  is 
not  a  proper  name,  it  signifies  merely  '  a  child.' 
He  IB  frequently  styled  Syeel,  and  in  inscrip- 
tions, Sjeel  Adhes, '  the  mountam  lord.'    The 
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Hfori  prince,  from  whom  Bappa  took  Cheetore, 
was  of  the  Tak  4r  Takshac  race,  of  whom 
Nagnecha,  Nagani  Mata,  was  the  mother,  re- 
presented as  half  woman  and  half  serpent ; 
the  sister  of  the  mother  of  the  Scythic  race, 
according  to  their  legends.  Of  the  twenty-four 
Oeblote  tribesi  several  issued  from  the  found- 
er. Bappa  retired  into  Scythia  and  left  his 
heirs  to  ride  in  India.  Keneksen  Was  the 
founder  of  the  Balabhi  empire,  and  Sumitra 
was  the  last  of  Rama's  line.  Many  rites  of  the 
Rana  of  Mewar's  house  are  decidedly  Scythic. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Elliot  when  Mahomed  bin 
Rasim,  the  general  ofWalid,  overran  Gnmrat 
about  A.  D.  718,  and  advanced  to  Chittore^ 
Bappa  met  and  entirely  defeated  him,  and  after 
this  Bappa  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Chittore, 
where  his  descendants  still  reign.  After  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign,Bappa  abdicated  and 
departed  to  Khorassan.  In  the  reign  of 
Khuman  his  great  grandson  Mahmun,  Gover- 
nor of  Chorassan,  invaded  Chittore,  but  was 
defeated  and  expelled  by  Khuman  after  24. 
engagements*  Baber  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat at  Futefapore  Sikri  at  the  hands  of  the 
rajput  Rama  Singha,  chief  of  Chittore,  but 
in  1527,  Baber  led  his  army  a  second  time 
against  the  Rajput  prince,  whom  he 
orvertook  and  completely  broke  his  power. 
While  ruled  by  Oody  Singh,  Chittore  was  in- 
vested by  the  emperor  Akbar  and  captured 
after  a  prolonged  siege ;  Oody  Singh,  at  the 
approach  of  the  imperial  army,  withdrew  to 
the  Aravalli  hills,  and  left  Jeymul,  the  rajput 
chief  of  Beduore,  to  defend  hb  kingdom  ; 
Jeymul,  with  8,000  of  his  men  and  women, 
perished  on  the  occasion,  and  74^  maunds  of 
plunder  were  taken  away  by  the  army  of 
Akbar.  The  capture  of  Chittore  was  regard- 
ed at  the  time  by  the  rajput  race  as  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes,  and  they  have 
perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  it  by  im- 
pressing .on  all  their  correspondence  the 
figures  74^.  Oody  Singh  did  not  reoccupy 
Chittore,  but  founded  Oodeypore,  which  he 
made  his  capital. — Elliot  Hist,  of  India,  ToiTs 
Rajasthan,  Vol,  I.  p.  594.  See  Balabhi ;  Hin- 
doo ;  Mewar ;  Sanrashtra. 

CHITTOOR  DULLA.  SikNS.  Marailea 
qnadrifolia. 

CHITTORE  QUR,  in  L.  74**  47'  E.  and  L. 
W  65'  N. 

CHITTIIRMUL.  DuK.  Plumbago  rosea, 
also  P.  Zeylaaica,  Linn. 

CHITTURPOOR,  in  L.  8£r*'  iV  E.  and  L, 
23^  38'  N. 

CBITULIA,  a  genus  of  water-snakes  of 
the  order  HydridaSi  of  which  C.  mornata  and 
C.   fasciata  inhabit    the  Indian  Ocean.   See 

IHydridae,  Reptilia. 
GHITZ.    MitHR.  Tamarindus  indiciM. 
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CHIU.  Hind.  Rhododendron  arboreum, 
also  Euphorbia  Royleana. 

CHIUN,  of  the  prophet  Amos,  v.  26,  is 
supposed  by  Calmet  to  be  Chivin  or  Siva. 
Chiun  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bal-peor. 

CHIUNDI.     Hind.    AdeUa  serrata. 

CHIURR.     Hind.    Pennisetum  Italicum. 

CHIURACY 1  A  Penang  wood,  of  a  brown 
colour,  specific  gravity  1*081.  Used  for 
beams  ;  does  not  work  kindly. 

CHIV-AN  AMELPODI.  Malral.  Ophi- 
ozylon  serpentinum,  Linn, 

CHIVENDI,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  Ceylon 
tree  which  grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is 
used  in  house  work  and  for  other  purposes. 
— Edyty  Ceylon. 

CHIVES.  Allium  schsenoprasum.  A  va- 
riety of  the  ouion,  held  in  much  estimation 
for  its  leaves  and  small  bulbs,  and  used  in 
soups  and  salads.  This  vegetable  will  grow 
in  any  common  garden  soil,  requires  plenty  of 
water  and  protection  from  the  vertical  rays 
of  the  sun.  Propagated  either  by  slips  or 
dividing  the  roots,  this  may  be  done  at  any 
season,  but  best  after  the  rains.  Nine  or  ten 
inches  of  space  must  be  allowed  between  each 
bulb. — Riddell,    Jqfrey, 

CHIWANA.  Hind.  A  place  for  the  crema- 
tion of  the  hindu  dead  called  also  chihaee  and 
chihanee.  These  three  are  derived  from  chaee, 
ashes.  Murg'  but,  Bhoeedugdha  and  Smusan 
or  Sumsan  (in  Benares)  are  also  employed  to 
signify  the  same. 

CHLIATiE.  The  Kallat  are  mentioned 
with  the  Kankli,  Eipchak,  and  Kharlik,  as 
four  Turkish  tribes  descended  from  the  patri- 
arch Oguz  Khan« — Deguingnes  II.  9.  Vule 
Cathay  L  p.  clxv. 

CHUEB.     Rus.     Corn. 

CHLO-AI-NI  (or  Chloctni.)  Bubm.  Erio- 
loena.  Species, 

CHLOBTS    CHATAJA:    BUMAGA— ? 
Cotton. 
.    CHLCENII,  one  of  the  Coleoptera. 

CHLORANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Chlorauchaceae.— 
White  gives  C,  Indicus. 
.  CHLORANTHUS  BRACHYSTACHYS 
is  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Java.  Its  pro- 
perties are  like  those  of  C.  officinalis. — Engl. 
Cyc,  page  1052. 

CHLORANTHUS  OFFICINALIS  is  a 
smooth  shrub  3-4  feet  high,  with  opposite 
s^nggling  branches,  tumid  at  the  articulations, 
fistular  when  young.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Java,  in  the  moist  woods,  at  an  elevation 
of  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ail 
the  parts  are  powerfully  aromatic ;  the  roots, 
if  quickly  dried,  retain  their  properties  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Java  employ 
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them  in  infusion  as  a  remedy  forspisni; 
also  when  united  with  anise  or  Ocyfuum  itii 
given  in  small-pox.  In  fevers  and  »  8apprei> 
sion  of  the  functions  of  the  »kin  it  is  said  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service.  It  is  no  doubt  t 
powerful  and  active  stimulant.*— ^m^L  C|c 
page  1052. 

CHLORATE  OF  POTASH,  Sya  ofoxj. 
muriate  of  Potash. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME,  a  white  powds 
of  lime  in  which  chlorine  gas  is  mechaoicaUy 
mixed.  It  is  used  as  a  disinfectaot  nd 
bleaching  powder. 

CHLORINATED  SODA,   a  solution  of 
this    is  Labarraque's  disinfecting   fluid,  tbe 
Liquor  soda  chloriuatse.  To  make  it,  take  oi 
carbonate  of  soda    one    pound,  water  faitj 
fluid  ounces  .:  dissolve  and  pass  thn»ngli  tk 
solution  chlorine  gas  evolved  from  peroxidf 
of  manganese  three  ounces,  common  «dt  fon 
ounces,    sulphuric  acid  four    ounces.    Ttit 
mixture  may  be  placed  in  a  leaden  retort  nd 
gradually    heated,   the  gas    should  fint  be 
passed  through  five  ounces  of  water  in  tn  in- 
terposed bottle*    It  contains  chlorous  add  ail 
carbonate  of  soda.     The  colour  of  the  liqiid 
is  pale  yellow,  smell  that  of  diluted  diloHi^ 
it  bleaches  powerfully,  and  is  used  in  famigi' 
tion,  and  for  destroying  the  smell  of  daeayiif 
animal  matters. — Beng.  Phar.  p.  363- 

CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM.  See  Sodi 
Chloridum. 

CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC.  Captain  Keppei 
believes  Sir  William  Bamettls  sointioD  et 
chloride  of  zinct  properly  applied,  the  oily 
composition  yet  known  that  will  preaeni 
anything  from  the  white  ants. — Keppeiii  M 
Arch.,  Vol  IL,  p.  189. 

CHLORINE.  To  prepare  a  solutioarf 
this,  take  muriate  of  soda  sixty  graina,  nl- 
phuric  acid  two  fluid  drachms,  rod  o^oC 
lead  three  hundred  and  fifty  grains,  valir 
eight  fluid  ounces.  It  is  used  for  bleaduii 
also  for  inhalation,  and  for  the  fumigttioarf 
infected  apartments. — Beng.  JPkar,  p,  36Sl 

CHLORITE  Grains,  or  lamina  d  di^ 
rite,  are  found  in  connection  with  tin. 

CHLORITE  SLATE,  portions  of  the  bik 
of  clay  slate  east  of  Tavoy,   contain  ebkiii 
slate.   It  is  the  Moongnee  stone  of  OiiK 
which  when  freshly  quarried^  is  eompanliiilf 
soft  and  easily  workable,  but  by  long  verity 
ing  becomes  highly    indurated,   black  ii 
bright    It    comes   from  the    hill   still'' 
Nilgiri,  in   Orissa,  where  extensive  qntOi 
are  said  to  exist     It  is  used  for  ute&ailf  tfl 
idols.    The    Aroon    Khumba,   a  poI]fgBMl 
column  in  front  of  the  {ffincipal  mxtaamd 
the  Pooree    Temple,    is  made  of  it  ;  ih* 
the  elaborately  carved  and  figured  slsbi^ 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  doorways  of  the  d4 
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Temple  of  the  Sim  at  Kanarac  in  the  same 
district,  and  the  gigantic  figures  of  deities  of 
Jagapore,  in  the  Cattack  district  It  is  sap- 
posed,  however,  that  Moongnee  is  a  genend 
term  applied  to  several  kinds  of  8tones,of  which 
Kshree  'Moongnee*  is  one. —  Cat  Ex.  p.  62. 

CHLOBOPHYLL  is  a  sabstanoe  similar 
in  its  nature  to  wax.  It  is  contaiped  in  the 
deep  cells  and  mesophyUum  of  leaves.  Winslaw. 
See  Cannabiii  sativa. 

CHLOROXYLON  DUPADA.  Ham.  Syn. 
of  Vateria  indioa.     See  Resins.     Dammer. 

CHLOROXYLON  SWIETENIA.  lioxb.  ; 
W>  <fe.  A.  ;  D.  0. 

Swietenia  cLloroxylon.  Roxh. 

Porasham  Tam« 

Kodawab  poraaham    „ 
Billuda  T£L. 

Bill  a  chetta  ,, 

BUugtt  P    .  Uria- 

Bhayroo  ,, 


Satan  wood  Eno. 

Ptioara  Hikd. 

Halda  Mahr. 

Mai  bunite  or  flowered 

»atin ;  Buruta  Bimoh. 
Mududa  TaM. 

Ynm-maai 


*> 


The  Satin  wood  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  in 
the  northern  and  southern ,  but  chiefliy  in  the 
eastern,  districts,  where  it  attains  a  large  sise 
and  is  esteemed  next  to  the  Cslamander  in 
walae.     It  grows  in  Coimbatore,  in  the  An- 
amallai  hills,  where,  latterly,  Dr.  Wight  got 
planks   15  inches  broad.    Indeed^  some  of 
the  finest  satinwood  to  be  any  where  seen  is 
to  be  met  with  near  the  foot  of  the  Anamallai ; 
though,  even  there,  this   valuable  wood  is  ra- 
pidly disappearing  under  the  cultivator's  axe. 
It  grows  at  Qokak.  Dr.  Gibson,  writing  from 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  says  he  had  never 
seen  it  reach  beyond  the  size  of  a  small  tree, 
which,  when  straight  (seldom  the  case),  would 
afford  a  log  squaring  three  inches.    It  is  a 
rare  tree,  also  being;  in  so  far  as  he  had  seen, 
f  oimd  only  in  the  Padshapoor  jungles,  and  in 
these  of  the  upper  Mool,  in  the  Ahmednug- 
^nr  collectorate.    In  the   coast  f<»rest8   he 
iiad  never  seen  it.  Dr.  Cleghom,  in  the  M. 
£.  J.  Reports,  says  the  tree  grows  abundant- 
ly in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Madras 
Preeidenoy,  but  seldom  attains  a  large  size, 
though  occasionally  planks  of  10  to  15  inches 
in  breadth   may  be  procured.     lu  Qanjam 
aud  Qumsur  its  extreme  height  is  40  feeti 
eiroamference  3  feet,  and   height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch 
jlO  feet    The  tree  is  not  so  common  in  Qum- 
sur as  in  Bodo  godo,  and  it  is  said  to  be  still 
more  plentiful  in  Mobery  and  other  talooks 
to  the  south.    The  Billu  Karra  of  the  Cir- 
carsy  says  Mr«   Bohde,  is  a  most  serviceable 
liard  wood,  well  suited  for  naves  of  wheels^ 
and>  were  it  procurable  in  any  quantity,  for  all 
frame  work  requiring  strength  and  durability. 
The   Peradenia  bridge,  a  single  areh  of  205 
feet  on  the  road  to  Kandy,was  designed  for  and 
principally  executed  in  this  wood*   The  wood 
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is  very  dose  grained,  hard  and  durable,  of  a 
light  orange  colour,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and 
is  suited  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  purposes, 
but  is  somewhat  apt  to  split.  For  picture 
frames  it  is  nearly  equal  to  American  maple. 
The  timber  bears  submersion  well,  in  some 
instances  it  is  beautifuUy  feathered.  Ihe 
flowered  or  feathered  satin  wood,  when  first 
polished,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  woods 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Rohde  has  seen  specimens 
surpassingly  beautiful,  but,  the  valuable  logs 
are  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  satin 
wood  till  sawn,  and  twenty  or  forty  may  be 
cut  without  one  of  any  beauty  being  found. 
The  feathered  satin  wood  seems  very  liable  to 
sever  when  dry  and  old :  articles  of  satin 
wood  get  darker  and  lose  much  of  their  beauty 
^7  <^[^  unless  protected  by  a  coat  of  fine  var- 
nish. A  cubic  foot  weighs  b&  to  57  lbs.  It  is 
used  for  axle  trees,  oil  presses,  posts,  bed  posts, 
rafters  and  the  handles  of  axes,  and,  in  the 
Madras  Qun  Carriage  manufactory,  for  naves 
of  wheels ;  also  for  fuses.  The  leaves  are  ap- 
plied to  wounds.  The  wood  is  heavy  and 
strong,  and  reckoned  very  excellent  for  pieces 
of  agriculture  implements.  Latterly  it  has 
been  much  employed  in  Madras  as  fuses, 
internal  decoration  and  furniture,  brushes^ 
turnery.  It  is  excellent  for  naves  of  wheels. 
Dr.  Qibson  had  not  seen  it  used  in  cabinet 
work  in  the  Bombay  territory. — Z)rs.  Gibwn^ 
Wighty  Cleghom,  Mr.  Rohde,  Mr,  Mmdis, 
Roxb.  ii.  400,  Hartwig. '  Thw.  i.  61, 

CHO.  Hind.    Pyrus  mains. 

CHOANA.     See  Arians. 

CHOARGERRYDROOG,  m  L.  77<>  10^  E. 
and  L.  13*»  54'  N. 

CUOASPES,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
on  which  Susa,  in  Kbuzistan,  was  built.  It  is 
the  modern  Kemh  river,  near  which  are  the 
ruins  of  Susa. — WUlianu*  Estayi,  p.  13. 

CHOB.  Hind.  A  stick,  a  pole,  timber,  a 
mace.  Chob-dar,  a  mace>bearer.  The  chob 
is  made  of  silver,  ivory  or  wood.  It  is 
probable  that  the  office  of  gold  stick,  adopted 
in  the  English  court,  was  borrowed  from  the 
East.  Most  men  of  rank  in  India,  hindu^ 
mahomedan,  or  British,  retain  this  description 
of  attendant ;  mostly  however  bearing  a  sil- 
ver stick,  but  having  the  common  name  of 
Chobdar,  or  staff-bearer.  The  choby  or  baton, 
is  about  five  feet  long  with  a  head,  and  as 
thiok  at  the  upper  end,  as  one's  wristi  or  as  a 
constable's  staves.  (Mar)  Chob  is  the  Staphy- 
lea  emodi,  (Siyah)  Chob  is  a  species  of 
Frazinus. — Hindu  Infantieidtf  p.  133. 

CHOB-CHU^I.  Quz.  HiND.SmilaxChina| 
China  root. 

CHOB-I-PAU.  PiBs.  FothergiUa  invola* 
crata. 

CHOB-EUT.  Hind.  Costos  or  scented  root* 
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CHOQS  f -^Campanula' ednlis. 

CHOCa'EjrA.  Uria.  1  A  tree  of  Ganjam 
Mid  Guiiistir.  Extreme  height  60  feet,  cir- 
c'amferen'ee  5  feet,  and  height  from  ground  to 
t-he  intersection  of  the  first  branch  9  feet. 
Chiefly  uyedfor  firewood,  the  tree  being  tole- 
rably common.  The  bark  is  nsed  medicinally 
in  fever.  The  milk  is  given  medicinally  to 
children'in  a  disease  there  called  ^'Doobelle." 
— Cttpt&in  M(ted(niald. 

CHOOHHI.  Hind,  ?  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore,  yielding  a  hard,  reddish  grey  timber. — 
Cat,  Cnt  Kx,  1862. 

CHOCOLADB.  Dux.  Chocolate. 

CHOCOLAT.  Fr.  Chocolate. 

CHOCOLATE.  Eng.  Port.  Sp. 


Cioccolata, 
Schokolad, 


It. 

R(7g. 


Chocolade,  Dux. 

ChoeoUt,  Fr. 

Sohokolate,  Qer. 

A  nutritious  article  of  diet  Manufactured 
from  the  nuts  of  the  Theobrorna  cacao  and  T. 
bicnior  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  reaches 
India  in  the  various  forms  of  chocolate  nibs, 
flake  chocolate,  soluble  chocolate,  and  flake 
cocoa. — McCulloch. 

CFIODMAL.  Hind.  Brassica,  Species. 

CHOECARPUS  PUNGENS  ?  1 1  Hedde 
woke.  SiNOH.  Under  these  names,  is  men- 
ti<»ned  a  tree  of  the  western  province  of  Cey- 
lon. Its  wood  weighs  lbs.  58  to  the  square 
foot,  and  lasts  50  years.  It  is  used  for  com- 
mon house  building  purposes. — Mendis, 

CHCEI^OSTOMA  POLYANTHUM.  One 
of  the  Scrophulariaceae,  pretty  dwarf  plants, 
of  a  white  and  light  yellow  colour,  well 
adapted  for  borders,  and  thrive  in  any  garden 
soil. 

CHCETOCARPUS  CORIACEUS.  Thw.  A 
moderate  sized  Ceylon  tree,  common. — Thw, 
En,  PI.  ZeyL  p.  275. 

CHOGA,  a  long  great  coat  in  use  in  Af- 
^anistan,  which  reaches  to  the  feet.  The  "Pos- 
tin,  also  au  overcoat,  comes  down  to  the  mid* 
die  of  the  thigh.  By  wearing  a  turban,  or  kajar 
eap,  and  a  common  choga  over  ordinary 
clothes,  European  travellers  in  those  coun- 
tries avoid  much  annoyance. — FerHer,  Joum. 
A  dventures  of  a  Lady  in  Tartary,  ike,  Mrs. 
Servey  Vol,  I,  p.  856. 

CHOGU.  HiKD.  TaxuB  baccata. 

CHOHA.  HiHD.  A  well. 

CHOHAN,  or  Chahuman,  one  of  the  Ag- 
Hioula  tribfss,  which  formed  a  dynasty  that 
reigned  at  Ajmir  atid  Defali,  and  afterwards 
at  Kotah  and  Bundi.  Ajipala,  one  of  this 
dynasty,  founded  Ajmir  in  A.  D.  145,  and  in 
A.  D.  684,  it  was  lost  to  the  mahomedans  by 
Dola  Rai.  A.  D.  77  Harihara  Rai  defeated 
Sdbaktegin.  'Phe  race  has  been  conspicuous 
for  bravery  during  two  thousand  years.  The 
leading  individuals  have  been— 


Anhul  or  AgnipcUa,  '' ofi^spring  of  fire,* 
the  flrst  Chohan  ;  probable  period  650  before 
Yicrama,  when  an  invasion  of  the  TurdUoL 
took  place  ;  established  Macavati  nagri 
( GuiTa  Mundilla) ;  conquered  the  Konku, 
Aacr,  Golconda. 

Suvatcha  Mallan.  In  all  probability  this  ii 
the  patriarch  of  the  Mallani  tribe. 

Gulnn  Soor,  p.  202.  Ajipala.  «  CAniwi," 
or  universal  potentate ;  founder  of  Ajnnr. 
Some  authorities  say,  in  202  of  the  VkrtoM, ; 
others  of  the  Ttrcf  ^Samvat :  the  latter  is  tk 
more  probable. 

Dola  Rae.  Slain,  and  lost  Ajmer  on  tin 
first  irruption  of  the  mahomedans,  8.741, 
A.  D.  685. 

S.  741.  Mavika  Rae.Foxmded  Sambbnr: 
hence  the  title  of  Sambrl-Bao  borne  by  tk 
Chohati  princes,  hia  issue. 

S.  827.  Hursrfj,  Defeated  Naar-oo^ 
(qu.  Si)obektegin  1),  thence  styled  '  Soltu* 
graha.' 

Beer  Beelnndoo^  or  Dhermagnj  ;  slain  (k- 
fending  Ajmer  against  Mahmood  of  Ghisni. 

S.  1066  to  1130.  Bsesuldeo.  (ClasnesDr, 
Visaladeva) ;  his  period,  from  varioos  mBcrp* 
tions,  8.  1066  to  S.  1130. 

Saravgdeo.  Died  in  nonage. 

AnaJi,*  Constructed  the  Anah-Si^r  Ajner; 
still  bears  his  name. 

After  Anah,  were  Jeipal,  A jeydeo  or  inis- 
deo,  and  Soraeswar.  Someswar  married  Boob 
Bae,  daughter  of  Auung  Pal,  Tuar,  ^iVDg}^ 
Delhi,  and  their  sou  Pritbi-raj,  succeeded  ti» 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  is  said  to  have  ben 
slain  by  Shahabud-din  S.  1249,  A.  D.  W^ 
His  son  Rainasi  also  fell.  Yijaya  mj,  wsi 
Someswar,  whose  name  is  on  the  Ddk 
pillar,  was  a  nephew  of  Pritlii-raj,  and  im 
adopted  as  his  successor  ;  hia  son  linkoa 
had  twenty-one  sons,  seven  of  whom  ycr 
legitimate,  the  others  illegitimate  and  fonodn 
of  mixed  tribes.  From  Lakunsi  there  m 
twenty-six  generations  to  Nonud  SiiDg,  tk 
late  chieftain  of  Neemana,  the  nearest  linJ 
descendant  of  Ajipal  and  Frithiraj. 

The  genealogical  tree  of  the  Chohana  fsA 
bits  thirty- nine  princes,  froxA  Anhul,  tiw  W 
created  Chohan,  to  Prithi-raja,  the  lait ' 
the  hindu  emperors  of  India. 

The  mahomedan  historians  say  thatB^ 
hee  Baj  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  C^ 
or  shortly  Afterwards ;  but  Chand^  or  i^ 
his  continuator,  represents  him  as  dyingia# 
tivity  at  Ghusni ;  and  the  bard  would  gpk 
have  concealed  so  humiliating  a  iartifk 
could.  Several  Chooh&n  sepoys  after  the  of* 
ture  of  that  fortress,  sought  out,  and  prolMai 
to  "find,  the  Chhutree  of  their  ancestor,  wliff 
they  shewed  their  devotion  to  bis  memoiylf 
presenting  their  humble  offerings  is  hoMr* 
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the  cfaamfaoa  of.  ti^ir  f(aith,  T^  deserfc  tribes 
iu  the  Chqlum  ttiiritpry,  the  Sahr^ii  Khossai 
Eoli,  fibi]^  were  predatory.  The  western 
Chohaa  are  said  to  be  free  fron^  iufauticide^ 
they  do  not  wear  the  2y)iiar,  nor  form  a  circle 
(chuki)iii  Qookingyand  their  coo)ls  are  uauallj 
of  the  barber  caste*  Booodi  and  Kotah  are 
the  moat  celebrated  of  the  eziaticg  Chohona- 
Twelve  brapches  of  the  Chohone  became  ma- 
homedans. — Prinsep*s  Antiquities  by  Thomas^ 
p.  248.  Tod!B  Rajast,  Elliot,  Supp.  Gloss. 

CHOHAR  OB  GHOAB.    A  tribe  of  rooun- 

taiueers  in  the  hills  of  Baiugarhy  <&c..^  WUtoiu 

CHOHUR,  a  river  near  Seroheein  Eewah. 

CHOI.  Hind.  Also  Jira,  Hind,  aholeiu 

the  bed  of  a  river,  to  get  water. — Elliot, 

CfiOI,  the  oater  leaf  or  spathe  of  the 
sugar-cane. 

CH0I6YAL.  Tib.  Dhaimaraja,  thejadge 
of  the  dead,  bhiii-je,  Tib.  is  also  said  to  have 
the  san^e  meaning. 

CHQIL.  Punjabi  of  Cis-Satlej,  low,  swam- 
py, nndrained  land* 

CHOITRO,  a  hinda  month  correspond- 
ing to  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of 
March  and  first  half  of  April,  the  full  moon 
of  Choitro  tbei^efore  corresponds  with  the  full 
moon  of  Easter.  It  was  in  this  month  that 
the  devotees  engaged  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Charakh  pnja,  the  swiaging  sacrifice. 

CHOXTUI^YAf  ahindu  religious  reformer, 
who  founded  the  Gossai  sect.    He  was  bom 
at  Nuddea  iu  Bengal  A.  D.  1485.    He  was 
the  son  of  a  Baidik  brahman  who  had  re* 
moved  from  Sylhet  to  Nuddea,    The  age  in 
-which  he  was  bom  had  been  preceded  by  one  of 
ipreat  religious  reforms  and  innovatious.  There 
bad  been  Bamananda  who  had  revived  the 
anti-easte  movement;  andKabirwho  set  aside 
alike  the  hindu  Sbastars  and  the  Koran  and 
preached  a  universal  religion.  In  Bengal,  bud- 
dhism had  maintained  its  supremacy  up  to  the 
tenth  century.  On  the  accession  of  the  Sena 
princes,  Saivism  gained  the  ascendency  and 
predominated  in   the  land.    Under  coalition 
-with  Saktaism,  the  worship  of  the  emblems  of 
the  energy  of  man  and  the  fruitfulness  of  wo- 
xnani  it  had  degenerated  to  the  mostabomina- 
l>le  creed  of  the  Tantro  Shastras  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  worst  forms  of  libertism  about  the 
tune  of  Choitunya.    Two  thousand  years  ago 
had  a  greater  reformer  viewed  with  disgust  and 
a  relenting  heart,  the  bloody  rites  and  sacrifices 
of  the  Yedic  Tagya  and  to  reform  the  abuser 
had  Buddha  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  non*' 
eraelty  to  animals.    In  like  manner,  the  bac- 
chanalian orgies  of  the  Tantrika,   and  their 
vrorship   of    a  shamefully  exposed   female, 
had    provoked  the  abhorrence  of  Choitunya, 
and   roused  his  energy  to  remove  the  deep 
biota  upon  the  nationid  character.    Hecom- 
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mencedhis  labonra  by  JioldiDg  Boeekings  of  faia 
iuimcKliate  friend^  atth^  house  of  Sree  Bhaaa* 
His  labours  lasted  tbr9^b  sixyean^  when 
he  entrusted  hia  disciple  Nityananda  to 
propagate  his  views,  and  it  is  to  Jfityapanda 
that  the  origiu  of  the  Gossai  is  owing.  In 
1509,  Choitunya,  styled  Nemye,  formally 
renounced  the  world  by  embracing  the 
life  of  an  ascetic.  He  then  wan<^red  from 
place  to  place,  travelled  to  Q^ur,, ,  prpceeded 
to  Benares,  visited  Brandabnn  and  Fooree^ 
teaching  his  sentii^e^ital  theology,  making 
numerous  converts,  and  devpting  all  his  ener* 
gy,  time,  and  life  to  the;  fulfilmei^t  of  his 
mission.  His  peregrinationa  lasted  for  six  years 
at  the  end  of  which  be  returned  to  Nilaohull 
near  Juggemautb,  and  settling  there  passed 
twelve  years  in  an  uninterrupted  worship  o| 
that  divinity.  In  his  last  days  his  intense 
enthusiasm  and  fervour  affected  his  sanityi 
and  he  is  said  to  have  drowned,  himself  \\x  the 
sea  under  the  effects  of  a  disordered  brain, 

Hindoos  of  all  caates  are  admitteijl  int<) 
Choitunya's  fraternity,  aud>  once  adinitted,  a|r9 
associated  with  on  equal  terrps  by  all  the 
brethren.  His  predecessors  Ramana|id  and 
Kubcer,  had  taken  low-caste  men  for  their  dia^ 
ciples.  But  he  scrupled  not  to  permit  even 
mahomedans  to  enter  his  fold,  and  two  of  his 
most  eminent  followers  Bupi^  and  Sonatun 
were  originally  mahomedaus^  miuistera  in  the 
court  of  Qour. 

The  Oossai  marry,  most  of  the  Baniah  of 
Bengal  follow  their  tenets,  but  their  doc- 
trines are  held  in  little  esteem.  They  are 
regarded  as  guru  or  teachers,  but  scandal 
has  not  arisen  from  them.  The  Gosaees  ob- 
serve none  of  the  hindu  festivals  except  those 
of  Krishna;  but  the  anniversaries  of  the 
deaths  of  their  founders  are  observed  as  such. 
They  do  not,  says  Mr.  Ward,  reject  the  my* 
thology,  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  hind  us,  but 
they  believe  that  those  of  Huree  (Krishna) 
only  are  necessary.  On  the  nights  of  their 
festivals  the  initiating  incantation,  or  some  sir 
milar  exclamations,  may  be  heard  resouudiug 
through  the  streets  of  Calcutta:  Hm-ee^ 
Krishna ;  Huree^  Krishna  ;  Krishna,  Krishna  ; 
Huree,  Huree  ;  Huree,  Bam  ;  Huree,  Bam  ; 
Ram,  Ram,  Huree,  Huree.'*— (7o^.  M}fth^ 
Hind,  p,  240.    See  Ohaitanya,  also  Cheituu, 

OHOK.  Hind.  Gmelinaarborea. 

CHOKA,  Hind*  Rumex  vesicatoria. 

CHOKA.  Duk.  Piper  nigrum. 

CHOK£  DAMP.  Eno.  Carbonic  add. 

CHOKHA.  The  root  of  a  plant  that  is 
brought  from  Delhi  to  Ajmere  ;  it  is  heating : 
taken  internally  as  a  narcotic,  is  bitter.  It 
is  chiefly  used  mixed  with  sulphur  and  oil  te 
cure  the  itch  in  oamels.^-^^H.  Med,  Top^ 
p.  131. 


CHOLA. 


CHONEMOBFHA  MALABABICi. 


OHOKHADAK.  In  India  a  watchman,  a 
policeman.  The  Chokhadar  or  Ich  Agasi  uf  the 
pashali€  of  Bagdad,  in  one  of  the  pages  of  the 
paaha'a  presence. — Mignan^s  Travelstp-^IO^, 

CHOKI  SHUE  MUT  PHYA,  L.  33o  4'  N. 
L.  960  15/  £,  iu  Burmah,  2  miles  N.  of  Ama- 
rapura.  It  is  579  feet  above  the  sea. — Schi. 
A.O. 

CHOKLXJ.    Hind.  Rhus  succedanea. 

CHOLA,  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  regarding  wbum 
little  has  come  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  southern  districts  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  an  ancient  aboriginal  people  called 
Curamber  are  the  earliest  known  occupants 
of  DraTida  Desam^  the  modern  Camatic  and 
Ooromandel.  They  seem  to  have  established 
numerous  petty  principalities  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  which  were  ultimately  absorbed  in 
the  Chola  empire.  Numeroua  si  tea  attri- 
buted to  this  race  and  still  called  Ourumber 
Cotes,  are  to  be  met  with.  Small  communi- 
ties of  the  same  tribe  are  found  to  this  day 
in  the  less  accessible  hills  and  forests  of 
many  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  several 
capitals  of  the  Chola  were  at  Coujeveram, 
Wori-ur,  Combaconum,  Gangondaram,  Tan- 
jore«  But  the  whole  history  of  this,  the 
most  important  ancient  power  in  the  penin- 
sula, is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  We 
have  no  authentic  information  that  can  be 
trusted,  anterior  to  the  9th  century,  yet 
they  must  have  been  exercising  sovereignty 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  makes  men- 
tion of  '^  Arcati  soreii,"  and  in  the  Maba- 
wanso,  frequent  references  to  transactions 
with  the  Chola  occur  during  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  the  Singhalese  annals.  The  Tamil 
traditions  abound  with  stories  of  Adonda 
Chakravarti,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
Bubduer  of  the  aboriginal  or  Ourumber  tribes  ; 
yet  no  trustworthy  records  of  his  origin  and 
actions  are  forthcoming,  neither  have  authen- 
tic accounts  of  the  overthrow  and  extinctimi 
of  any  of  the  great  southern  states  been  yet  ob- 
tained. The  Chola  Kingdom  at  one  time 
reached  as  far  as  the  river  Kistuah.  The  Ceded 
Districts  formed  part  originally  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Chola,  with  whom  they  were  oocasion- 
ally  disputed  by  the  Calyan  Chalukya,and  ulti- 
mately they  constituted  the  principal  portion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bijanagar  or  Anegundi. 
The  capitals  of  the  latter  power  were  succes- 
sively Bijanagar  on  the  Tungaboodra,  Pena- 
conda  and  Chandragiri.  The  ruins  of  Bijan- 
agar and  Chandragiri  are  extensive  and  re- 
markable. 

Elphinstone  says  that  the  proper  limits  of 
the  Chola  Kingdom  were  those  of  the  Tamul 
language,  and  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  that  it  had 
attained  to  this  extent  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  Christian   era,  but   the   same  gentfe- 
man  is  of  opinion  that,  in  tbe  eighth  cetitaij, 
its  princes  had  also  occupied  large  portiouct 
Carnata  and  Telingaua,   and  ruled  over  a 
much  of  the  country  up  to  the  QodsTeiits 
lay  east  of   the   hills  at   Naudidrug.   Thef 
seem  however  to  have  been  first  checked,  aod 
ultimately  driven  back,  in  tbe  twelfth  eentaij, 
within  their  ancient  frontiers.    Id  this  state 
they  continued  to  subsist*  either  as  independ- 
ent  princes    or  feudatories  of  Yijayioagir, 
until  the  end  of  the  seven?eenth  centoiy,  vim 
a  brother  of  (he  founder  of  tbe  Mahmtta  stale, 
who  was  at  that  time  an   officer  under  tb 
mussulman  king  of  Bijapar,   being  detaey 
to  aid  tbe  last  raja,   supplanted  him  in  bi 
government,  and  was  first  of  the  Ute  hiadi 
family  uf  Tanjore.    The  capital,  for  most  put 
of  their  rule, was,  he  says,  at  Gincbi,  or  Coiijh 
veram,  west  of  Madras. — £lphinsUme  Hitl^ 
of  India,  p,  414.  Ftinsep  by  Th(ma$,p,^ 
Mr.  W.EUiot. 

CHOLAMANDELOOK,  said  to  be  da 
source  of  the  term  Ooromandel,  applied  to  tlie 
east  ooast  of  the  peiiinaula  of  India,  tbe 
Carnatic  below  the  ghatSL 

CUOLA.  Hind.  ?  Cicer  arietiuura. 

CHOLAY,  of  Nepaul.  Capra  hireoa,  Itii. 

CHOLI.  UiND.  Aboddice  worn  by  molt 
of  the  women  of  British  India,  it  is  of  vinoai 
shapes  but  generally  of  coloured  matoiik 
See  Boddice. 

CHOLl.  Ddk.  Portulaca  quadrifida,  JU 
Linn, 

CUOLL A .    TxL.  Eleuaine  coracana,  Sana 

CHOLUM.    Tam.  Surgbum  vulgare. 

CHOM-DaN-DAS.    See  Buddha. 

CUOMONDRI,  or  Chalembry,  the  Taai 
name  of  a  Ceylon  tree,  the  wood  of  v^ 
is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  durable.  ^ 
grows  to  between  twelve  and  twenty  ioeha 
in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  it> 
used  by  the  native  carpenters  for  genefai  p^ 
poses.  It  produces  a  fruit  which  is  und  i 
medicine. — Edye,  Geyloju 

CHOMPUENG,  a  river  cargo  boat  ft 
prahu  or  boat  called  Sekong,  is  made  d  ^ 
log  of  wood,  very  sharp  fore  and  aAi  *■ 
long  out-riggers  to  prevent  its  npeettif 
J.  /.  Arch,  No8.  vi.  to  xii  ^^ 

CHONEMORPHA  ANTIDYSEST* 
CA.  Don.  Syn.  of  Uolarrhena  antidyaetf^ 

Wall. 

CHONEMORPHA  MACROPeYB* 
one  of  the  Apocynaceas.  It  takes  itai^ 
from  chone  a  funnel,  and  naofT^Aaform  ;a^ 
handsome  climbing  shrub,  with  large  v* 
flowers,  well  adapted  for  a  screen  or  et^ 
ing  a  wall. — Hiddell 

CHONEMORPHA  MALABARICAIW 
Echites  maUbarica  lam.  |  Pnl-vaUL  MaU^ 
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CHOOLA. 


CHOOrREE  ALOO. 


A  Makbar  plant.  Its  leaves  rubbed  up  in 
rice  water  are  applied  to  carbiinclea  :  and  its 
root  is  used  in  fever,  with  dried  ginger  and 
coriander  seed. —  Uxe/ul  Plants, 

CHONG,  an  infusinn  or  fermented  liqaor, 
made  by  the  Lhopa  of  Butsm,  from  wheat,  bar- 
ley or  rice,  which  is  boiled  and  strained,  after- 
wards one  ball,  size  of  a  nutmeg,  to  each  pound 
of  grain,  of  the  blossom  of  the  Cacalia  sara- 
cenica  (Bakka),  ia  crumbled  and  strewed  over 
the  grain*  It  is  then  pressed  in  baskets  lined 
with  leaves.  To  use  i^  a  portion  of  tbe  digest- 
ed mass  is  put  into  a  vessel,  boiling  water 
poured  over  it  and  infused.  It  is  now  tbe 
C/ion^,  and  it  is  a  grateful  beverage,  slightly 
acid  and  not  powerfully  alcoholic. 

CHONG,  a  hill  tribe  on  the  side  of  the 
Mekong  basin,  but  towards  the  sea  between 
I>  ITand  12''  N.  They  preserve  more  of  the 


so  called  from  having  come  from  Chooloo  or 
Chooro  in  Bikanir. — EllioU 

CHOOLAEE.  Hind.  This  name  is  in- 
differently given  to  Spinacia  tetrandra,  Te- 
trandous  spinach,  and  Aroarantus  polygamus. 
The  former  is  a  common  sort  of  native  greens, 
and,  when  boiled,  resembles  spinach ;  it  is 
procurable  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The 
latter  is  much  cultivated  by  the  natives.  It 
is  sown  broad-cast  in  beds  from  June  to 
March.  The  leaves  are  sold  in  the  bazar  at 
one  pice  the  seer.  Used  as  greens  and  also 
in  curries. — Ridddl^  Joffrey, 

CHOOLI.  Hind.  A  whirlpool,  also  the 
rounded  stones  formed  by  attrition  in  run- 
ning water,  called  also  Rori,  and  Binlung. 
They  are  used  by  Saiva  hindoos  as  the 
lingam,  emblem  of  Siva.  See  Bin-lung  ;  ChulL 

CHOOMLI  KOL.    A  branch  of  the  Eol 


Anstralo-Tamulian  character  than  any  of  the  I  race,  also  called  "  Mullar"  and  '' PanburrL" 
neighbouring  tribes.  Their  hair  instead  of  I  This  branch  is  respectable,  and  is  employed 
being  stiff  or    harsh  as  in    the    Mongolian,  I  in  every  Dekkan  village  as  a  member  of  the 


Tibetan,  and  prevalent  ultra-Indian  and  Malaya- 
Polynesian  race,  is  comparatively  soft,  the  fea- 
tures are  much  more  prominent  and  the  beard 
is  fuller. 

GH0NGM0N60.  Hind.  Nepeta  fioccosa. 

GHONTI.  Hind.  Amongst  hindiis,  a  tuft 
of  hair  left  nnshaved  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
It  is  also  called  Choti,  also  Chuda.  Mahome- 
dan  boys  sometimes  retain  it,  as  a  votive 
offering  to  some  saint.  All  mahomedan 
women  dress  their  hair  with  the  Ghonti,  or 
tail,  hanging  behind  and  largely  added  to  by 
their  hair  tliat  has  been  con* bed  out.  SeeGhoora. 

CHOOA.  Hind,  also  Battoo,  also  Marsa, 
Amarantua  oleraoeus,  BUioi, 

OHOO  ARA.  From  Gltooara  to  Sungia  of 
Took'pa,  three  paa.ses  cross  the  top  of  tbe 
Himalaya  range  iu  Kunawar,  Neebrung 
16,035  feet,  Goonas,  16,026  feet,  Goosool 
15,851  feet,  all  crossing  the  top  within  half 
a  mile  of  each  other. 

CHOOBOO,  a  hybrid  between  the  yak 
and  the  Indian  cow. 

CHOOKKA,  tbe  lowest  class  of  village 
servants.  Kummalu,  or  Bhungect  Hulal  khor, 
and  Khak-rob.  The  head  of  the  race  is  called 
Mihtar  (Persian,  a  prince)  and  his  perquisites 
are  Mihtarai. — JSUioi. 

CHOOIA,  a  rivulet  or  naddy  near  Shah- 
Ead  bari  and  Hurdashpoor  in  Bareilly  runs 
near  Ntigeeiia  in  Bijnour.  I 

CHOOKEH.  Hind.  Bknq.  Rumex  vesi- 
eorinSy  Sorrel* 

CHOOKO-PALUNG.  Bbng.  Rumex  vesi- 
cal! tus. 

CHOOKUL  OR  CHOPUT,  This  is  in 
general  use  amongst  the  natives  in  Manbhoom 
luring  wet  weather. 

CHOOLA,  a  tribe  of  Tnga  iu  Baghput, 
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third  division  of  the  Balottah,  and  supplies 
water  to  travellers,  wearing  on  his  head  the 
Ghoomli  or  twisted  cloth,  on  which  to  rest 
the  pot ;  hence  the  name. 

CHOG-MO-REE-REE.  This  lake  owes 
its  name  to  a  legend.  A  goddess  '*  Mo"  is 
said  to  have  haunted  this  lake  "  Ghoo/*  and 
while  flitting  over  it,  used  to  call  out  inces- 
santly, *•  Ree,  Bee  I"  thence  Choo-mo-ree-ree  1 
It  is  on  the  lofty  platform  of  Rupchu,  which 
extends  from  the  Parang  pass  across  the  main 
chain  of  the  Himalaya,  to  the  adjacent  head 
of  the  Zaiiskar  valley.  The  lake  is  15,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — Mn,  Her- 
vtrf%  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Tartary,  Vol, 
/,  p.  1 48.     Hooker  et  Thomson. 

CHOGNCBA.      Bbno.     Gountry  sorrel, 

GHGGNDUREE.  Gnoe  a  year,  on  a  fes- 
tival day,  amongst  hiiidus,  sons  visit  and  pay 
adoration  to  their  fathers.  The  diet  is  chiefly 
of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Brahmins,  with  their 
unmarried  daughters,  are  feasted,  and  receive 
garments  called  cJioonduree  from  their  chiefs. 

CHGGNEA.  AKaBrtribe.  See  Kafiris- 
tan  ;  Kush. 

CHGONGUL.  Hind.,  also  Khonch,  a 
handful  of  anything. — /Elliot. 

GHOGNJERMA  A  paps  in  Nepaul,  in 
Lat.  27*  33',  Lon.  88'  l'.  Great  16,000  feet. 
Temperature  24^  at  5  P.  ic. 

GHOON-KHURKEE.  Bbno.  Apluda 
aristata. 

GHGGJS'GKGLEE.  Ueia.  1  A  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur.  Extreme  height  ten 
feet,  circumference  one  foot,  and  height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
five  feet :  said  to  be  a  common  useless  tree* 
The  fruit  is  eatea — Captain  Macdonald, 

CHOOPREE  ALGG.  Hwd.  Dioscorea 
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CHORASMIA. 

glal^osa.  Tubers  roundish,  very  large,  white 
inside,  and  much  esteemed  j  the  skin  thin 
and  smooth  tike  a  potato.  The  stems  re- 
quire  strong  sticks  to  cpeep  over ;  it  bears  a 
large  roundish  fruit,  like  an  oak  ffpple  in  ap- 
pearanee,  which  is  also  edible.  The  words 
seem  to  be  correctly  Safvi-alu. — RiddeU, 

OflOORA-KARANA.  Sans.  From  Choo- 
ra,  the  bunch  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  kree,  to  do.     See  Chouti. 

CHOOfJCHITTI.  Hind.  Paper  or  deed 
of  relinquishment. 

CHOOTI-ELACHI.  Hind.  Elettaria 
cardamomum.  Properly  Choti-Ilachi,  the 
Lesser  Cardamom. 

CHOOTRAPHUL.  A  Nepaul  tree,  not 
unlike  the  barberry  ;  the  wood  is  of  a  strong 
yellow  colour,  but  does  not  afford  a  perma- 
nent dye ;  the  women  of  Nepaul  use  it  in- 
stead of  sandal  for  tracing  the  tiilah  on  their 
forehead. — Smithes  Nepaul, 

CHOP.  CfliN.  A  brand,  a  stamp,  a  seal  : 
from  chap,  Hindi. 

CHOPADA.  Sum.  Artocarpus  iutegri- 
folia,  Linn. 

CHOPANDIQA.  Hind.  Achillia  mille- 
folimm. 

HiwD.    Hiptage  madablota. 
Guz.    Books. 
Hind,     Adelia  serrata. 
A  tribe  of  the  Bara-jati  class 
See  Khutri. 
Hind.    Chess-cloth. 
CHOR.     A  mountain   25   miles   S.  E.  of 
Simla.     It  rises  to  a  height  of  11,982  feet 
above  the  sea.    See  Chur. 

CHOR.     UiND.     Coriaria  Nepalensis. 
CHORA,  in  Kaghan,  Quercus  dilatata,  Q. 
ilex  :  in  the  Simla  hills,  Angelica  archangelica. 
OHORA.     Qus.     Dolichos  catiany. 
CHORA  KANTA.    Hind.      Andropogoii 
aeiculatus.     The  Spear-grass. 
CHORAM.    Tam.     Food. 
CHOBASMI'^,   or  Khwanzm,  the  coun- 
try on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  capi- 
tal of  whfch  was   Qurganj.     The  Arabs  con. 
▼erted  the  name  of  the  country  into  JurJHn, 
and  that  of  the  capital  to  Jurjaniya.     The 
Mongol  form  of  the  name  was  Organj.   Nosh- 
tigin,  a  Turkish   sla^e  of  Malik-shah  Saljuk, 
was  made  governor  of  the  province,  and  con- 
trived to  secure  his  inde^  eud^nce.     His  son, 
Kutb-ud-din,  extended   his    dominions,   and 
acquired  the  title  of  Khwarizm-Shah,  a  name 
which  bad  been  borne  by  the  rulers  of  the 
country  before  the  mahomedan  sway.     This 
empire  of  the  Ehwarlim  kings  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Saljnk  dynasty,  and  their  terri- 
tories extended  from  Azarbaijun  and  the  Cas. 


CHOPAR. 
CHOPDI. 
CHOPRA. 
CHOPRA. 

of  the  Khutri. 
CHOPUT. 


CHOR  PUXTA  OB  8URAT. 

succession  of  nine  princes  reigned  for  IS 
yeara,  from  491  to  628  Hijra  (1097  to  12« 
A.D.X  but  in  618  H.,  the  last  of  them,  Jalil. 
ud-din  Mankburni,  was  driven  by  Cban^ 
Khan  beyond  the  Indus,  and  he  was  kiiy 
in  Mesopotamia  ten  years  afterwards,  stripped 
of  all  his  dominions. 

CHORAYEGODEE.  Uru.1  Atmrf 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur.  Extreme  height!! 
feet,  circumference  1  ^  feet,and  height  fromtb 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  hrueh, 
6  feet.  Used  for  firewood. — Capt,  MaedondL 
CHORBAT.  This  district  is  a  dependesey 
of  the  government  of  Iskardo,  which,  lib 
that  of  Le,  is  subject  to  Kashmir.  The  de- 
sert country  by  which  Nubra  and  Chorbitn 
separated  has,  for  the  present,  acted  ai 
barrier  to  the  further  extension  eastward  d 
the  mahomedan  religion,  which  is  dov  qk 
versally  that  of  the  people  of  the  whokfil 
the  Iskardo  (or  Baiti)  district,  as  wdi  nof 
Dras.  On  the  Indus,  and  in  the  vallen 
south  of  it,  there  is  no  uninhabited  tnct 
between  the  two,  so  that  the  mahomedan  ui 
buddhist  population  are  in  direct  oo&tid 
.  The  result  is,  that  mMhomedanism  is  in  tbi 
'  part  gradually,  though  very  slowly  extead* 
ing  to  the  eastward. — Dr,  Thonuarts  frflwfc 
iw  PFestem  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  p.  201 
Tibet,     See  Maryul.     India  317, 337. 

CHOR-GANGA,  in  A.  D.  1131,  innUt 
Orissa  and  established  the  Ganga-vansa  4* 
nasty,  which  lasted  till  A.  D.  1451.  S« 
Chnr-Gauga ;  Orissa. 

CHORI  AJUAN.  DuK.  Seeds  of  Qecrt 
viscosa. 

CHORIZEMA  SPECTABILia  OmiI 
theLeguminossB,  an  ornamental  flowering]^ 
found  un  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland  lif 
Labillardiere,some  species  have  scarlet  eokw- 
ed  flowers,  others  yellow  and  red  :  they  gi^ 
best  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  and  may  he  nivi 
from  cuttings,  as  well  as  seeds,  which  t^ 
produce  in  abundance. — RiddelL 

CHOR-KANTA.  Bbng.  Chry»P^ 
acicularis,  Syn.  of  Audropogon  acicoltf^ 
Spear-grass. 

CHOR-KONDA,  a  glacier  in  Balti,iatW 
is  in  L.  350  36'  N.  and  L.  75^  58'  R,  ^  ? 
16,900  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHOR-KULLI.  Hind.  Soymidafehril* 

CHOROCADAMBOO. !  Tam,  ATn^ 
core  wood,  of  a  yellow  colour,  spedfic  g^ 
0'529,  used  for  packing  cases. 

CHOROLI  KI  BHAJI.  Dux.  Port** 
quadrifida. 

CHOR-SACI,  an  ancient  term  by  whi«fc» 
Scythians  designated  the  ancient  Ftf^ 
See  Kurmsaq. 

CHOR  PUTTA  OR  SURAT.  Urtica  a*; 


pian  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Persia         -   j 

Gulf  to  above  the  Sihun  or  Jazartea.     Apulata»  a  gigantic  stinging  nettle,  a  natif*^ 
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CHOTA-KANOOR. 


CBOTA  KAGPORE. 


tlie  hills  and  valleys  on  the  east  of  Bengal, 
liQokipore,  Pundua  Hills  and  Assam.  This 
nettle  affords  a  quantity  of  fine  white  fibre  of 
no  great  strength,  and  not  durable.  The  hill 
tribes  fabricate  it  into  coarse  cloths. — Royle 
Fib,  PI 

CHOBUli,  a  river  near  Joum  in  Holcar's 
kingdom. 

CHORTEN,  in  hinduism,  a  pile  dedicated 
to  the  five  elements.  It  seems  to  be  the 
buddhist  Chod'ten,  or  relic  recevtacle. 

GHOK  U TAR,  in  Mewnr,  a  grant  of  land 
by  the  sovereign,  resiimable  at  pleasure.  See 
Kalapatta. 

CHOSA.Sans.  Papaver  somnifernm. Poppy. 
CHOSROES,  in  Persian,  Khusru  or  Kesri. 
Kasm  or  Kasra^  two  Persian  kings  of  this 
name  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidse  ; 

Choeroes     I,   styled   No  usher  wan,  A.   D. 

^31  to   571,   was   defeated   on  the  plain  of 

Melitene,  by  Justinian,  the  general  of  Tiberias 

Constantine.  Amongst  the  plunder  obtained 

was  his  drinking  cup,  of  gold  and  paste  jewels, 

which  is  now  in   Uie   Bibliotheque   Imperial 

of  Paris.   He  was   succeeded   by  Hormuzd. 

Chosroes  II.  «ir  Khusru  Parvez  A.  D.  591, 

reigned  till  A.  D.  623,   when  he  was  put  to 

death  by  Kobad.  He  was  grandson  of  Chosroea 

I,  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 

Maurice,  and  this  lady  is   generally  supposed 

to  be  the  heroine  of  the   eastern  romances 

Khoosroo  and    Shireen,     and    Farhad    and 

Shireeu.     Near  Baghdad  is  an  arch,  known 

HB   the  Tak-i-Kasru,  or    arch    of    Chosroes, 

which  marks  the  site  of  the  aucientCteeiiphon. 

— Matdlmann,  Smith,  Prinsep    by   2 'nomas. 

See  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kasr^   Kuosru  Parvez, 

Saasauian  kings  ;  Tigris. 

CHOT.  Hind.,  also  Qhoonghi,  a  blanket, 
cumbli,  or  sheet,  folded  or  tied  at  one  end  to 
form  a  cloak* — Elliot. 

CHOTA.  Hind.  Pyrus  Kumaonensis. 
CHOTA.  Hind.  Small,  little. 
OHOTA    AKUNDA,     Hind.    Calotropis 
berbacea,  Carey, 

CHOTA  AL   KI  PAT,     Duk.     Morinda 
mnbellata  leaves. 

CHOTA  CHAND.  Bbng.  Hind. Ophioxy Ion 

serpentinum. 

CHOTA  CHIRAYTA.  Hind.  Cicendia  hys- 
lopifolia Adenoma  hyssopifolium.  See  Chiretta. 

CHOTA  GUL  KHAIRU.  See  Khabaji. 

CHOTA  JAM.   Beng.  Eugenia  caryophilli- 

:olia. 
CHOTA  KALI  SIND,  a  river  near  DabU 

n  the  Indore  territory. 
CHOTA  KAROONDA.  Duk.  Carissa  spi- 

lamm. 
CHOTA  KOKSUN.  Bbng.  Vernonia  cine- 

CHOTA-KANOOR-  Duk.    Aloe  litoralis. 
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CHOTA  NAGPORE,  properly  Chuttia 
Nagpore,  is  the  country  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  extensive  plateau  of  Central  India,  on 
which  the  Kne]«  the  Subonreka,  the  Daraudah 
and  other  rivers  have  their  soirrces.  It  ex- 
tends into  Sirgujah  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  '*  Upar-ghat"  or  highland  of  Juspur,  and  it 
i8  connected  by  a  continuous  chain  of  l^Us  with 
the  Vindhyan  and  Kymor  ranges  from  whioh 
flow  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  and  with  the 
highlands  of  Amerfcuntuk  on  which  are  the 
sources  of  the  Nerbudda.  The  plateau 
averages  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  with  an  area  of  about  7,000  sq.  miles. 
It  is  on  all  sides. difficult  of  access.  It  is  a  well 
wooded,  undulating  country,  diversified  by 
ranges  of  hills,  and  has  a  genial  climate. 
The  population  in  1866,  was  estimated  at 
about  a  million,  and  is  formed  of  a  number 
of  non-Arian  tribes  who  had  fallen  back  to 
that  refuge  from  the  plains,  more  than  halfof 
them  being  the  race  known  to  Europeans  as  Kol. 
On  the  Routh  west  frontier  of  Bengal,  besides 
Chota-Nagpore,  are  Sirgoojah,  Palamow,R%m- 
gurh,  Hazareebagh,  Mynpat  and  Amarkantak. 
The  elevation  of  Chota-Nagpore  is  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  with  hills  running  £.  and  W.,  but  of 
little  height  ;  Sirgojah  is  mountainous,  rising 
GOO  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  Chota-Nag- 
pore. jSfynpat  is  a  table-land  about  30  rniles 
S.  £ .  from  8irgonjah  town,  and  about  3,000 
or  3,500  feet  high.  Palamow  district  is  very 
mountainous.  Hazareebagh  town,  24%  SS'^ 
54';  1.750  feet.  Slope  of  the  country  to  S. 
towards  Sumbulpore.  N.  and  E.  parts  of  dis- 
trict very  mountainous,  but  level  and  even 
depressed  towards  the  Mahanuddy.  Sum- 
bulpore  town,  only  400  feet  Orissa  table-land 
then  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  Mahanuddy, 
in  some  pUces  to  1 ,700  feet  backed  by  the  chain 
of  E.  Ghauts.  Amarkantak,  jungle  table-land, 
22"^  40'  ;  81°  5',  3,500  feet.  The  soil  in  the 
plains  is  generally  fertile,  produchig  abundant 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse,  excellent 
vegetables,  cotton  and  sugarcane.  The  culti- 
vated parts  aie  overrun  with  a  coarse  grass. 

There  are  21  mehals,  which  form  the  S.  W. 
frontier  of  the  Bengal  province,  and  which  may 
be  classified  in  four  groups,  the  Sumbulpore, 
Patna,  and  Sirgooja  groups,  and  Singhboom. 


The  Sumbidpore  Oroup. 

Sumbulpore  proper. 

Burgurh. 

Baigurh. 

Suktee. 

Gangpoore. 

Saruugbur. 

Bannie. 

Bamra. 

Rehra  Cole. 

Sonepore. 


The  Patna  Oroup. 
Patna  proper. 
Phooljhur. 
Bora  Samur. 
Khuriar. 
Bindra  Nowagurb. 

The  Sirgooja  6roup^ 
Sirgooja  proper. 
Jiiflbpore. 
Oodeypoore. 
Korea. 

Chang  Bukar. 
Singboom, 
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CHOITBEESA. 


CHOUMASA. 


The  territories  comprised  in  the  Sambulpore   but  they  may  perhaps  be  more  frequent  is  tfe 
aDclPatna  groups  which  were  ceded  to  the  Bri-   neighbourhood  of  Muttra  than  elsewhere, 
tish  Indian  Government  by  the  Treaty  of  1830.  |      CHOUD  APOKRY,   in  Long.  86''  if  I, 
with  Ragqji  Bhonsla,  were  all,  except  Raigarh,   and  Lat.  21  ^  6'  N. 
restored  in  1806,  and  finally  reverted  to  the       GHOU    D£    BRESIL— Fr.)  Oahdiu 
British  in  1826.    The  Sumbulpoor  and  Patua   esculentum. 

groups  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Cuttack  Tribu-  CHOUDHURI.  An  overseer.  Commmly 
tary  Mahals.  Singhboom  was  never  Mabratta, ,  written  Ghowdri. — Elliot,  See  Chowut 
and  in  1857  its  chi«f>the  raja  of  Poorahat  Join- 
ed in  the  rebellion,  many  of  the  Lurka  Kol 
following  him.  A  christian  mission  went  to 
Ghota  Nagpore,  in  1845,  and  has  made 
much  progress  amongst  the  Dhangar  race. 
In  Ghota  Nagpore,  in  which  are  the  districts 
of  Maunbhoom  and  Singhbboora,  the  morta- 
lity from  the  famine  of  1866  fell  on  the  popii 


GHOUHON,  a  rj»jput  race  who  tracete 
origin  from  near  Sambbur  and  Ajmir.  See 
Ghohan. — EUtoL 

CHOUD WA,  in  Long.  70^  38'E,andIjL 
3l°44'N. 

CHOUD  WAN.  a  tract  of  country  in  ik 
district  of  Dera-i-Ismael  Khan.  See  Khybe, 
p.  514. 


lation  about   the   same   as  in   Orissa. — Li  A     CHOUGH,  the  Gombh  Ghongh,  (Freirfii 


Coi  E,  T,  Dallon.  Bengal  As,  Soc.  Jour, 
July  1866.  Aitcheson's  Treaties.  See  Ho. 
India,  329,330.  Kol  536.    Sootal. 

GHOTA  OKRA.  Hind.  Zapania  nodiflora, 
Linn. 

GHOTAREWULIAH,  a  town  of  Oodey- 
poor. 

GHOTA  PAND-ALU.  Ddk.  Diosoorea 
aculeata. 

GHOTA  SUNDHI.  Beno.  Nymphsea 
eduHs,  J)  C. 

GHOTA  SURJOO.  A  river  near  Azimgurh. 

CHOTIAL.     Hind.  Rheum  emodi, 

GHOTI.     Beng.  Gorcborus  olitorius. 

GHOTI  SIM-KI  PHALLI.  Hxkd.  Do- 
lichos  lablab.  Native  Bean.  This  is  a  smaller 
species  of  the  Dolichos  lablab ;  the  legume 
and  seeds  are  both  eaten  ;  it  is  sown  in  the 
rains,  and  sells  from  one  pice  or  two  a  seer. 
"^RiddelL 

GHOTI  ILACHL  Hind.  Elettaria  car- 
damomum^     Wh  and  Mat. 

GHOTI  MAL  Hind.  Galls  of  Tamarix 
orien  talis. 

GHOTI  MEGILA.    Hind.  See  Jute. 

CHOTO  PHUTIKA,  Bkng.  0.-»beckia 
aspera,  Blume, 

GHOTTA  of  Kaghan,  Pyrus  Kumaonensis. 

GHOTRA.     Hind.  Berberis  aristata . 

GHOU.  Hind.  Four,  softened  from  char, 
four,  from  which  are  many  compound  words. 
^Elliot 

GHOU  BE.  A  class  of  brahmins  who  ori- 
ginally received  their  names  from  reading  the 
four  (chou)  Vedas,  as  Doobe  was  derived  from 
reading  two  and  Tribedee  from  reading  three, 
of  the  Vedas.  See  Canoigea. 

GHOUBEEPOOR,  in  L.  8r  52' E.,  and 
L.  27*^  O'N. 

GHOUBEESA.  From  choubees,  twenty- 
four  ;  is  a  name  applied  to  a  tract  of  country 
containing  that  number  of  villages  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  particular  tribe.  There  are 
several  of  them  scattered  over  the  provinces, 
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graculus),  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  monelcn- 
te<i  regions  of  the  HimaUiya,  and  of  ail  higk 
middle  Asia,  also  stated  to  have  bees  ob- 
tained in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,— W. 
Rev. 

CHOUGH  AN,  in  Rajpootana.  their  clll■^ 
de-mar8. 

GHOUK.  Hind.  A  market  place ;  chfloki 
a  custom  house,  a  police  station ;  chuakkiiii 
policeman. — Elliot.  Wilson. 

CHOUKANDI,  orLuri-ka-kodaD,80CiIled 
from  the  leap  from  its  top  of  an  Akir,  bjtk 
name  of  Luri.  It  ia  in  the  town  uf  Sanith, 
and  is  a  h>fty  mound  of  solid  brick-wodb 
surmounted  with  on  octagonal  bmldii|« 
Hwen  Thsang  describes  this  tower  to  bin 
been  no  less  than  300  feet  in  height.— fr.  «f 
//twf/.,  Vol.  I ,  p.  295. 

GIJOUK  MaRAM.  Tam.  GasaaiiuaBOff 
cata,  Boxb, 

GHOUL,  in  Lat.  18*  32'  N^  Long.  7?5f 
E.,  is  five  miles  s^uth  of  Golaba. 

GHOULA.  See  Hindoo. 

CUOULA,  alsu  Choura,  Hikd.  Do&tte 
siiiennis,  a  pulse  commonly  cultivated  ia  Hi^ 
doostan.  It  it  also  called  Ruwas  and  fiiUBflt 
also,  ill  Persian,  Lobea. 

CHOULAM.  See  Hindoo. 

CHOULTRY,  or  Chattar.     Hind. 
Chawadi  Tfl.  |  Chattram  I* 

la  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  resting-plt* 
like  the  mahomedau  sarai,  a  pohce-statio^ ' 
post  house. 

GHOUNDESWARL   See  Hindoo. 

GHOU-MUKTI  MAHADEVA.  A  If 
of  the  four-faced  liugani,  one  of  which  <* 
one  of  the  fillora  caves,  others  in  the  Bm** 
caves,  and  many  in  the.  Gyah  district  *■ 
meaning  is,  as  an  ordinary  lingam  cia* 
worshipped  only  looking  in  one  direct  i 
this  four  faced  one  can  bo  looked  to  fromii* 
sides.     See  Burabar. 

CHOUMASA.  Hind.  The  Indian  «tfj» 
are,  according  to  the  Shasteis,  six  in  nnm 
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CHOUTTJNG. 


CHOWNSUT  KHUMBEH. 


each  comprising  two  montLs.  These  divisions 
are  more  i'andfal  than  real,  and  the  common 
people  are  content  to  adopt  the  more  definite 
dirision  of  thre«.  Chonmasa,  or  Bark' ha, 
coQBtitutes  the  four  months  of  the  rainy  Rea- 
son. The  rest  of  the  year  is  comprised  in 
8eeala,  Jara,  or  Mohasa,  the  cold  season,  and 
Dboobkala,  or  K'  hursa,  the  hot  season. 
—Elliot 

CHOURADADUR,  a  plateau  in  Central 
India,  which  has  an  area  of  about  1000  square 
miles.    It  is  covered  with  jungle. 

CllOURAGAD,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Maliadeva  Hills,  has  an  altitude  of  4,200  feet 
above  the  sea  ;  the  usual  height  of  the  range, 
which,  entering  the  Nagpur  territory  from 
Qawilghur,  passes  by  Dewaghur  towards  Shi- 
-wani,  is  not  above  2,000  feet,  though  in  the 
east  of  the  same  chain,  where  it  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  Lanji  Hills,  some  of  the  peaks 
attain  an  elevation  of  2,300  and  two  2,400  feet. 
At  Ivagpnr  the  country  has  fallen  to  a  level 
of  1,000  feet.  On  the  west,  however,  itim> 
mediately  rises  by  200  or  300  feet  in  a  succession 
of  eminences. — Carter's  Geological  Papers  on 
Western  India,  p.  248. 

CHOURASEB.  Hind.    Literally,  eighty- 
four,  is  a  revenue  term  applied  to  a  subdivi- 
sion of  apergniinahfOr  district,  am  ouo  ting  to  84 
villages.  Tud,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Kajpootana," 
"where  chourasees  are  numerous,  remarks  that 
they  are  tantamount  to  the  Saxon   Hundreds. 
(Vol.  /.,  p.  141).    The  Chourasi,  eighty-four 
[townships]   of  Ruttungurh  Kheyr,  was,  in 
jS.  1828   (A.   D.    1772)  assigned  to    Madaji 
Sindia,  to   pay  off   a  war   contribution ;  and 
until  S.   1832,    its  revenues  were   regularly 
acoonuted  for.     It  was  then  made  over  to 
Berji  Tap.— T'o^T*  Rajasthan,  Vol  \l.,p.  637. 
CHOUREEONA.  Uria.I     A  tree  of  Gan- 
jam  acd  Gumsur,  extreme  height  30  feet,  cir- 
cumference 3  feet,  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  8  feet. 
Tolerably  common  and  burnt  for    firewood. 
The  bark  is  used  medicinally  for  rheumatism. 
The  flowers  are  worn. — Captahi  Macdonald, 
CHOIJSUTH     SUTOON,     or    Chousut 
Kfaumbeh.    Sixty-four  pillars.  See  Chouusut 
Kbnmbeh. 

CHOUTAL.  Malatala.  A  Canara  tree 
that  grows  to  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is  UAed 
by  the  native  coopers  in  preference  to  other 
Woods  of  the  country  for  casks,  vats,  tubs, 
&c. — Edye,  U.  and  G. 

CHOUTH.  Hind.  A  fourth  part,  im- 
plying  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenue,  which 
was  the  war-tax  imposed  by  the  Mahrattas  on 
all  the  countries  that  they  conquered. 

CHOUTUJ^^G.  Ariverneai*  Futtehpoor 
in  Uxnballa  district. 
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CHOVANNA  MANDARI.  Malbal. 
Bauhinia  variegata.    B.  purpurea. 

CHOW,  In  China,  a  district.  A  «  Chow*' 
is  similar  to  a  Ting,  as  also  a  Heen,  bnt  each 
is  a  smaller  division  ;  each  Fu,  Ting,  Chow, 
or  Heen.  has  one  or  more  towns,  or  walled 
cities  under  its  guidance,  one  of  which  takes 
its  name  and  rank  as  ^'  Kwang-Chow-Fu" 
and  **  Shang-Bae-Heen/'  which  latter, 
although  of  that  subordinate  rank,  is  the 
largest  maritime  city  in  the  empire,  and  the 
greatest  resort  of  the  native  ships  or  junks. 
— Fofbes'  Five  Years  in  China,  p.  10-11. 
Sirr,  Vol.1,  p.  211,223. 

CHOW  AT  KURNAT.  This  fibrous  ma- 
terial,  from  the  Baram  river,  is  supposed  to  be 
from  a  species  of  Artocarpus  ;  its  bark  and 
bark  cloth  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.— /?oy/tf  Fib.  tl„  page  341. 

CHOW  CHOW.     Chik.  Mixed  preserves. 

CHOW  CHOW,  or  Nine  Islands,  in  the 
Ci9tnton  river,  about  four  miles  north-east  of 
Macao,  are  a  group  which  lie  contiguous  to 
each  other. 

CHOWDRI.  A  head  of  a  division,  or  sect, 
or  gang.  In  many  hindu  cities,  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  of  every  rank  still 
acknowledge  certain  of  their  members,  as  their 
hereditary  headsmen  or  provosts.  These  are 
the  Sartavaha  of  the  brahmans,  and  Sirdar 
of  the  mahomedans.  The  Chowdrani  is 
usually  a  woman  overseer. —  Wilson,  Hind, 
Th.     See  Choudhrl 

CHOWGHAT.     A  district  in  S.  Malabar. 

CHOWHATTIA.  A  head  of  a  tribe  of  the 
.Miana  race*  The  Miajia  of  Mallia  in  Muoha 
Kantii,  un  the  banks  of  the  Muchu  river,  are 
the  real  masters  of  Mullia.  They  have  a 
Thakur,  but  own  allegiance  only  to  their  own 
Chowhuttia.  The  Miana  are  turbulent^  take 
service  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  every 
boundary  fight  a  Miana  or  two  are  killed. 

CHOWLI.     DUK.     Portulaca    quadrifida. 

CHOWNREE.  A  swish  or  fly  flapper  made 
of  horse  hair,  the  hair  of  the  tail  of  the  Yak 
of  Thibet,  or  the  fine  shavings  of  sandal- 
wood, and  used  by  domestics  and  horsekeep- 
ers  to  brush  flies  away.  They  are  sometimes 
made  of  the  stems  of  sweet  smelling  grass.— « 
Herhlots,    See  Chowr. 

CHOWNSUT  KHUMBEH,  or  Chownsut 
Sutoon,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  quite 
close  to  the  tomb  of  Nizam  ood-deen  Aoleea, 
near  Delhi,  and  is  a  singular  structure.  As 
the  name  implies,  it  is  composed  of  64  pillars. 
They  are  of  white  marble,  supporting  a  square 
roof  of  the  same  material,  which  oceupiea  a 
tolerably  wide  aiea.  It  is  a  building  of  great 
purity,  its  pale  aspect  of  white  throughout 
being  interrupted  by  no  other  color.  The 
lattice  work  that  surrounds  it  ia  of  very  deli- 
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cate  execution  aad  well  polished.  This  build- 
ing seems  to  be  erected  to  the  memory,  if 
not  actually  over  the  remains,  of  a  celebrated 
poet  and  historian,  Ameer  Khoosroo,  a  native 
of  Samarcaind  and  a  prince.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Sheikh  Nizam-ood- 
deen  Aoleea,  not  far  from  whose  tomb  this 


Arabia  Felix  and  Socotra  on  his  way  to  bdii, 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  about  A.  D.  50, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  rudiments  of  the  religioi 
of  the  cross  were  first  implanted  smongst  tbe 
Himyarites,  by  St.  Bartholomew.  ItisaUo 
recorded  that  St.  Fantenus  was  sent  by  De* 
metrins,  Bishop  of  Alexandria^  to  preach  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  there  he  found  traces  of 


building  is  raised. — Frenches  Tour^page  13. 

CHOWB,  Chamara,  or  Chawri,  Hind.  Aj  St.   Bartholomew;  amongst  others,  a  copy  of 
kind  of  whisk,  made  sometimes  of  peacock's  )  St«  Matthew's  Gospel,  written  in  the  Hebmr 


feathers,  sometimes  from  the  tnil  of  the  yak, 
sometimes  of  the  shavings  of  sandal- wood,  of 
horse  hair  or  of  grass  ;  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  away  flies,  musquitoes,  and 
other  insects.  They  are  usually  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  attendants  of  the  gods.  The 
chamari  or  chowri  from  the  white  bushy  tail 
of  the  Thibet  cow,  was,  in  ancient  India,  fixed 
on  a  gold  or  ornamental  shaft,  between  the 
ears  of  the  horse,  like  the  plume  of  the  war- 
horse  of  chivalry ;  the  banner  or  banneret, 
with  the  device  of  the  chief,  rose  at  the  back 
of  the  oar ;  aoinetimes  several  little  triangular 
flags  were  mounted  on  its  sides.  '*  The  wave- 
ing  chowri  on  the  steed's  broad  brow  points 
backwards  motionless  as  a  picture.*' — Cok- 
maUi  p.  SlSMindu  Theatre^  Vol.  i.,  p.  199. 

GHOWRA.  A  dynasty  that  ruled  at  An- 
hilpura  in  Quzerat  from  A.  D.  746  to  942, 
when  they  were  dispossessed  by  Mul  Raj,  a 
Solunkhi  lajput.  The  Chowra  dynasty  is 
usually  known  as  the  Saura;  the  natives  of  the 
S.  W.  of  India  change  s.  into  c1^ 

CHOWRI.  Tel.  (Chavadi)  a  caravanserai. 
— -]rt/«on. 

CHOWRY,  one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

CHOY-ROOT.     Chayroot. 

CHOW-YU.     Chin.     Dioscorea  batatas.     | 

CHOZAN  TARTARS.  These  were  Israel- 
ites professing  the  Jewish  religion  and  practis- 
ing circumcision. 

CHRAN-KOTTA.  Maleal.  Seniecarpus 
anacardium. 

CHRIKUTAJA.     Sans.    Connessi    bark. 

CHRIST,  from  the  Greek  word  christos, 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
**  Massiha,"  from  Mas'h,  anointed.  The  Christ 
is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  called  Jesufi,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  also  the  Messiah.  The  mahoinedans 
designate  him  Isa  Masiba,  Jesus  the  anointed, 
also  designate  him  Rub  ullah,  the  spirit  of  God, 
as  Moses  is  known  as  the  Kalam  ullah,  the 
Speaker  with  God,  and  Abraham  as  the  Khalil 
ullah,  or  Friend  of  God. 

CHRISTIANS  in  British  India,  are  in  many 
sects,  and  of  many  races,  but  there  have  been 
converts  to  this  creed  since  the  earliest  days  of 
the  christian  era.  Arabia  seems  to  have 
early  adopted  the  christian  faith.  The  Eastern 
Churches  believe  that  St  Thomas  preached  in 
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character,  which  be  brought  away  with  hia 
to  Alexandria.  In  the  reign  of  Tobba,  sou  oi 
Hassan,  from  A,  D.  297  to  A.  D.  320,  Christ, 
ianity  became  more  generally  known  in  Arabia, 
and  extended  to  Abyssinia,  where  the  people^ 
though  surrounded  by  Mahomedan  ud 
Pagan  tribes,  continue  Christians  till  the  pic- 
sant  day.  Subsequently,  in  A.  D.  326,  Fnina- 
tins  was  elected  by  Athanasius,  Bishop  a( 
the  Indians,  where  he  contributed  much  to 
the  propagation  of  the  christian  religion,  bat 
whether  Arabia  or  Abyssinia  was  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  is  disputed.  In  A.  D.  342,  Tb^ 
ophilus  Indus,  a  native  of  Diu,  ohtainedptf- 
mission  to  build  churches  in  Yemen,  one 
of  which  was  erected  in  Aden. — (/'^r/or.) 
St.  Thomas  and  Bartholomew  are  said  in  tn- 
dition  to  have  preached  in  the  East :  Si 
Thomas  in  India,  where  he  is  believed  to  ban 
become  a  martyr  near  Aladras,  at  the  Little 
Mount,  half  way  between  St.  Thom6  or  U^ 
Inpoor  and  St.  Thomas'  Mount  Cosmas  Is* 
dicopleustes,  who  travelled  in  India  A.D.  i 
and  afterwards  became  a  monk,  mentions  ^ 
presence  of  christians. 

Alfred  the  Great,  in  A.  D.883,sentSgbelB 
as  an  ambassador  to  the  christians  atMyia^ 
pur.  (James  A .  Si,  John  History  oj  ike  Fvif 
Conquests  oj  Ungland.) 

The  estimated  numbers  of  christians  i& 
India  in  1868,  is  a  million  and  a  qoartir. 
In  China  abnut  800,000. 
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mated  to  amount  to  936,419,  over  whom  are 
814  priests,  and  IS  Vicar  Apyostolics.     There 
are  414,096  chridtians   in  the  south  of  the 
peninsala.     In  Travancore,   in  tiie  London 
Mission,  22.688,  Church  Mission  6,549,  Ro- 
manists, 230,000.     Many   of  the   Garo  and 
Khassya  have  heen  won  over.     The  Gond  in 
Central  India  have  become  moved  by  christian 
missionaries.    Of  the  Kol,  12,000  have  be- 
come christians,  and  the   four   millions   of 
aboriginal  tribes  are    supposed   by  Colonel 
Dal  ton  to  be  likely  to  be  moved  in  a  few 
generations.    There  were  in    1867,    in  the 
Tenasserim,  Martaban  and  Pegu  Provinces, 
about   17,000    mitive  communicants,  chiefly 
Karen.   Further  east  in  China,  a  great  politi- 
cal  and  religious  movement  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the    nineteenth  century,    in 
which  many    Chinese   adopted   a  belief  in 
the    Lord    of    Heaven.     In    British    India, 
amongst  the    hindoo  racen,   the  educational 
efforts  of  the    British   Indian   Government 
were  on  the  largest  scale,    but  Christianity 
has  not,   hitherto,  much  benefited  by  them. 
Their  over  education  has  nnspiritualized  the 
educational  efforts  of  missionaries,  and  crea- 
ted a  desire  for  mere  worldly  advancement, 
which  has  killed  in  some  hopeful  cases  the 
inner  life.    Throughout  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia,  there  may  not,  in  the  latter   third  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  be  four  millions  of 
christians,  amongst  about  six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  buddhist  hindus,   mahomedans  and 
Bfaanianistg.    And  these   three  millions  are  of 
every  race  and  scattered  in  small  parties. 

CffRISTlE,  Dr.  Tumbull,  of  the  Madras 
Medical  Service,  who  gave  the  first  account 
of  porcelain  clay   at  Mangalore,  in  B).  As. 
Trans,  1841,  vol.  X.  part  2.  967.    Also  wrote 
on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  the  Sou- 
thern Mahratta  Country,  Mctd.   Lit  I  vans, 
vol.  IV,  135,  452,  which  was  reprinted  from 
£din.   Phil,  Jl.     Instructions  for    meteoro- 
logists ;  Observations  on  and  plan  for,  new 
instruments.    Ibid,  vol.  II.  41.  70.    Observa- 
tions on  the  Geology  of  the  Hyderabad  coun- 
try. Ibid,  1827,  79.  See  Memoir  of,  in  Edin. 
Phil.  Jl.  vol  XV,     165.  and   Biographical 
notice  of,  in  Mad.  Lit.  Trans,  vol.  XV.  150. 
— Dr.  Buisfs  CcUalogue. 

CHRISTIE,  Colonel  John,  a  distinguish- 
ed soldier  of  the  Bengal  Army,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Christie's  horse.  He  entered  the 
service  in  1823,  attained  the  rank  of  Co- 
lonel in  1854,  in  1856  was  appointed  Aid- 
de-Oamp  to  the  Queen,  in  1857  and  1858 
he  commanded  the  Dinapore  Division  of 
the  Army  of  Bengal,  and  afterwards  the 
Brigades  at  Barradcpore  and  Berhampore. 
Few  officers  have  seen  more  continuous  ser- 
vice in  the  field.    In  1826,  he  served  at  the 
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Beige  and  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  for  which  he 
received  a  medal.     He    served   under  Lord 
Keane  and  General  Nott  in  the  two  Afghan 
campaigns^  in  the  command  of  the  1st  Caval- 
ry of  Shah  Shooja's  horse,  which  he  himself 
had  raised.     He  was  present  at  the  occupa- 
tion of  Larkhana,  Candahar,  and  pursuit  of 
the    sirdars  of  Candahar.     He  was  present 
also  at  the  storm  and  capture  of  Ghnzni  and 
the  capture  of  Kahul  in  1839,  and  received  a 
medal  aiid  the  3rd  class  Duraui  Order,  and 
in  1840,  accompanied  Major  Outram  in  pur- 
suit of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  across  the  Hin- 
du   Kosh    to     Biiiuean.      He    subsequently 
served    with     the    Candahar    Force    under 
General  Nott,  and  commanded  the  Cavalry 
on  the  28th  August  1842,  when  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  Rear  Guard 
at    Karez-i-Osmau   Khan.     He  was  present 
also  in  the  action  at  Gwine,  when  he  captured 
one  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  was  an  actor  in 
all    the    subsequent    operations    leading  to 
the  re- occupation  of    Ghuzni   and    Kabul : 
the    storm    and    capture     of    Istalif,     for 
which  he    received  a     meda],   and    in  the 
retirement    from    Aft^hanistan    through  the 
Khoad»  Kabul  and   Kybur  passes.     He  was 
present  also  in   the  Gwalior  campaign,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Puniar^  for    which  he  received 
a  Bronze  Star.     He    served,    also,  with    the 
Army  of  the   Sutlej,  and  was  present  at  the 
actions  of  Mudki,  Ferozshahr  and  Sabraon, 
for  which  he  received  a  medal,  two  clasps,  and 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major.     He 
subsequently  served  throughout  the  Punjab 
campaign,  including  the  passage  of  theChenab, 
the  battles  of  Chilianwala  and  Guzerat,  and 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Sikhs  and  Afghans 
by  the  force  under  Major  General  Sir  Walter 
6iibert>  receiving  a  medal,  clasp  and  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  cohmel.     It  was  thus  seen  that 
he  had  a  continuous  field  service  of  21  years, 
during  which  he  cointnanded  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  in  four  campaigns  for  a  period  of  17 
years,  embracing  an  era,  wherein  took  place 
the  most  important  military  events  recorded 
in  Indian  history.     In  the  amount  of  service 
and  the  efficient  and  creditable  performance 
of  his  duty,  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any  sol- 
dier of  the  day.     He  was  unrivalled  in  hia 
tact  and  management  of  the  native  cavalry 
under   his    oommand,    and  no   regiment  of 
cavalry,  regular  or  irregular,  excelled  his  sol- 
diers in  discipline,  and  by  few  was  it  equalled* 
Aa  the  crowning  triumphs  of  this  soldier,  dis- 
tinguished through  a   long  careen    by  his 
power  to  control  and  bend  to  his  views  the 
various  races  who  serve  in  our  ranks  in  the 
Empire  of  India,  when,  in  1859,  discontent 
and  the  mutinous  spirit  occurred  among  the 
European  soldiery,  Colonel  Christie  was  em- 
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ployed    to  bring  them  in  order  at  Berham- 
pore. 

CHRISTMAS  FLOWER.  Eno.  Chry- 
fianthemum  indicnm.  The  common  Gool  Da- 
wadee,  of  which  several  varieties  grow  all 
over  India. 

CHRISTMAS  ISLAND,  South  of  Java, 
is  of  a  square  form,  about  nine  miles  each 
way.  The  body  of  the  island  is  in  Lat  10* 
34'  South.  Long.  105''  33'  East. 

CHRiexOLEA  CRASSIFOLIA.  The 
Shangsho  of  Ladak,  grows  from  10,000  to 
15,000  feet  in  Ladak  ;  is  browsed  by  goato, 
but  little  by  the  yak. 

CHRISTOPHER,  Captain  W.  of  the  In- 
dian  Navy,  died  from  a  cannon-shot,  received 
before  Mooltan  in  1849.  Author  of  Memoir 
of  the  Maldive  Islands,  in  Bom.  Geo.  Trans. i 
reprint,  Vol.  I,  54.  Account  of  Adam's  bridge 
and  Ramiseram  temple,  in  Ceylon  Bom.  Geo. 
Trans.  1844-1846,  Vol.  VII,  130.  Account 
of  Haine's  river  and  the  adjoining  country. 
Ibid,  Vol.  VI,  375.  On  a  voyage  up  the 
Indus  and  Sutlej.  Ibid,  Vol.  VIII,  144. 
Journal  of  ascent  up  tlie  river  Chenab.  Ibid, 
236. — See  Dr,  Buieie  Catalogue. 

CHROME  IRON  ORE,  or  chromate  of 
iron,  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  chrome  with 
protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  met  with  massive,  and 
in  octahedral  crystals  of  a  blackish  colour, 
and  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  It  is  found 
in  Unst  in  Shetland,  France,  Baltimore  in 
America,  and  the  Salem  district  in  the  Madras 
Presidency. At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
a  very  fine  sample  of  chrome  ore  weighing 
about  5  cwt.  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fisher  of 
Salem.  The  ore  hP3  been  so  largely  exported 
to  England  as  to  have  lowered  the  commercial 
value  of  the  mineral.  Very  good  samples 
were  also  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1869,  from  Salem,  Vizianagrum  and 
Bangalore,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done 
in  India,  to  turn  this  mineral  to  useful  ac> 
count  on  a  large  scale  from  the  want  of 
proper  appliances.  The  consumption  of  this  j 
Bubstanoe  in  Europe  is  in  the  manufacture ' 
of  bichromate  of  potash  for  dyes,  the  chrome- 
ates  of  lead  for  painting,  and  ohromic  acid  for 
coloring  pottery,  porcelain  and  glass.  The 
supply  of  Chrome  Ore  in  Salem  is  said  to  be 
abundant,  but  the  raw  material  will  not  pay 
expense  of  freight.  The  chrome  ores  used  in 
England  are  obtained  from  theShetland  island 
and  Styria  where  they  are  abundant,  and  as 
the  quantity  required  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  not  large,  the  raw  ores  of  India  could 
never  be  brought  into  the  English  market 
80  as  to  prove  remunerativa — AT.  E,  •/.  R. 

CHRONOLOOICAL  EPOCHS  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  Epoehs  of  subsequent  efents 
referred  to  A.D.  0.  complete. 
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Reform  of  the  Calendar  in  England,  29th 

March  1752 
Qregorian  reformation  of  the  Calendu-, 

4th  October  1582 
^ra  of  Dioclesian  nr  of  theMartTn, 

jear  begios  29th  August 
Indian  j£ra  of  Salivahana,  begins  vith 
the  Hindu  Solar  year... 
Indictiou 

Epoch  of  the  Indian  Cycle  of  90  yean  or  Grt* 

baparivrithi,  b^ins   with  the  Hindu  Sokr 

y^ar...  ,«,  ,,, 

Iberian  or  Spanish,   its  year  begins  with  the 

Julian  year.. 
Cesarian  of  Antioch,  year  begins  in  August... 
Indian  JSra  of  Vicramaditya,  begins  with  the 

Hindu  LuLi-Solar  year... 
2nd  of  the  Seleucidae,  year  begins  1st  Sep- 
temb(>r,   but  acc^irding  to  the  Arabs  lit 
October... 
^ra  of  Nabonasaaar,  began  26th  February... 
Building  of  Rome,  or  Roman  ^ra 
Olympiad**,  year  begins  Ist  July 
Indian  i£ra  of  Parasurama,   begins  7th  Au- 
gust r-)537  of  the  Julian  period 
Indian  Mr%  of  the  Caliyug,   b«*gin8  Friday 
18th  February  1612,  Julian  penod 

For  JSpoehs  be/ore  ChrkL 
"  Epoch  of  Creation  according  to  Port 

Royal  writers 
Epoch  of  Creation  according  to  Hut- 
ton,   (authority  or    calcnlation  not 
o^  1      known.) 
**  *©  I  Julian  period 

Ecclesiastical  of  Antioch 
iEra  of  Alexandria 
J&n.  of  Constantinople,  beginsC^vil  lit 
Sept.,  Eooleaiastical  21at  Karch    ... 

Far  Bpotlu  after  CkruL 
Year  of  Chriat  complete,  aooording  to  Diony- 
siiu  Exignua. . 

The  only  cyole  in  use  among  the  Tar- 
anian  races,  in  old  India  and  Thibet,  w 
that  of  60  years,  and  in  tae  form  12  x  5. 
In  the  Ckftldee  chronology^  a  cycle  o{ 
60  X  10  years  was  employed  (10  Sosii  be- 
ing equiyalent  to  one  S&ros,)  andJoa^v 
styled  the  Epoch  of  600  years  which  gnt 
out  ofitt  the  great  patriarchal  year.  ^ 
earliest  Chinede  chronology  rests  upon  a  eoo> 
ventional  basis  peculiar  to  itself,  that  of  li- 
miting the  lunar  year  of  a  cycle  of  60O  y«ii 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  of  Northn 
Asia  aud  the  Chaldeans  and  probably  (tfi< 
is  also  met  with  in  India)  to  the  Bactra* 
also  :  this  basis  is  historical.  The  cobbI' 
nication  took  place  before  the  ChaldeNV- 
vented  the  cycle  of  600  yeus.  The  Ckii* 
observation  is  based  upon  the  use  of  lii 
Babylonian.  (Buneen.'i  The  begiDningiri 
end  of  the  day  has  varied.  Among  the  Cw 
and  Etrnscans  the  day  began  at  noon,  aa^ 
the  Romans  as  with  British  at  midnigH 
among  the  Persians  at  sunrise,  but  ameogtii 
Jews  and  Eg^'ptians,  as  now  with  hioM 
mahomedans  and  parsees.  it  b^gan  at  noiA 
-Thorpes  HitAory  of  Egypt,  VA  i,^*! 
Captain  Edward  Warren'^  kaU  SaMb»» 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SINENSE. 


CHRYSOPOGON  ACICULARIS. 


Bumen's  Egypt  Serviui  in  jEneid,   F.  738.  \  ed    mandarin. — Bug,     Cye.     page       1053 


Genesis  Chapter  I. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  tu  tbe  natural  order  Compo$itcB 
and  the  sub-order  Corymbiferce  or  A&teraceo}, 
The  species  are  very  numerous  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  tbe  earth. — Eng.  Cyc.  page 
iOdS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  PERUVIANUM 
turua  coutiuuaiij  towards  the  sun.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  all  plants  turn  to- 
"wards  the  sun.  Hypochseris  radicata  and 
Apirgia  aatumualis  are  seen  in  nieudowb 
taming  towards  the  sun,  and  species  of  Me- 
lumpyrum  and  Narcissus  turn  similarly. — 
Winslow  Oil  Light, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ROXBURQHII. 
Desp. 

C.  B^necioidesy  Dun. 

Matricaria  olerac«a,  Buck. 
Glebionia  Jloxbur- 
gh'u,  Cass. 


Pyrethrum   Indi- 

eiim.  Buxb. 

Piuardia  Koxbur- 


ghii. 


ChriBtmaB  flower,      Eng. 
Onl  Dawadi,  Hind. 

Geodi, 


i» 


Chamanti, 
Bagaur  of 
Kalzaog  of 


LcRtson, 

Tel. 

Ghenab. 

Ladak. 


The  name  is  from  two  Greek  words,  chry- 

sos  gold)  and  anthos,  fiower.  The  plants  com- 
mence flowering  generally  in   November,  and 

continue  for  several  months.     The  colours  are 

mostly  yellow,  orange,  and  a  purplish  colour 

mixed    with  white.      The    beautiful   yellow 

fragrant  flowers  of  this  plant,  are   made  into 

garlands,  and  offered  at  the  shrines  of  Vishnoo 

and  Siva.     If  grown  in  pots  they  require  a 

good  rich  soil,  to  which  pounded  bricks  should 

be  added,  and  a  little  lime   to  pre^prve  the 

f<iiiage    from  mildew,    to   which    they    are 

subject.     They  are  commonly  cultivated   in 

gardens  in  the  plains  of  India,  in  Knshmeer, 

Upper  Chenab  to  9,200  feet,  and  in  Ladak  at 

11^300  feet.   Masson  mentions  a  chrysanthe- 
xnura  at  Kabul. — Ainslte,   Di\  J,L.  Stewart, 

See  Flowers. 

CHRYiSANTHKMUM  SINENSE  is  ex- 
tenaively  cultivated  iti  European  gardens  and 
IB  tbe  Chinese  gardener's  favourite  winter  ;  island  of  Ceylon. — Thw,  En,  Fl,  Zeyl,  111,  p, 
flower,  although  it  is  generally  past  its  full 
beauty  at  the  Chinese  new  year.  There  is  no 
other  plant  which  he  tskes  so  much  pains  with 
or  which  he  cultivates  so  well.  His  camellias, 
azaleas,  and  roses  are  well  growuand  well  bloom- 
ed :  but  in  all  these,  the  people  of  Britain 
excel  him.     Iw  the   cultivation  of  the   chry- 


Fortune's  Tea  Diiiricts,  p.  125. 

CHRYSE,  *'The  gold-land"  of  the 
Peripl us  is  apparently  Pegu  and  thereabouts, 
the  Suvarua  Bhnmi  or  Golden  Land  of  the 
old  Indian  buddhists.  Sonaparanta,  a  term  of 
like  meaning,  is  still  the  sacred  or  classical 
term  for  the  central  territories  of  Ava. — 
Periplus  of  ilu  Erytlkrceaiuea*  ¥uU  Cathay , 
I.,  p,  cxiv. 

CHBYSOBALANUS  ICACO.  Rosace ji. 
This  the  c(»coa-palm  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
has  been  lately  introduced  into  Imlia. 

CHKYSOBERYL.  See  Beryl.  C.  Corundum. 
Gem. 

C  H  R YSOLITE.     See  Gem. 

CHHYSOMITRIS  SPIN  US.  Carduelis 
spinus, '  Siskin.'  of  £urope,  Liberia,  Japan  ;  is 
a  winter  visitant  chiefly  in  Britain,  breeding 
in  the  far  north. 

CARYSOPHYLLUM    ACUMINATUM. 

Hall  mara.  Can.       Tursee  phul.  Hahr, 

Star  npple.  Eno.      Tar&ee,  ,, 

PiUkara.  Hind. 

This  tree,  one  of  the  Sapotaceae,  grows  to  a 
large  size,  thirty  feet  or  more.  In  Gauara  and 
Suudn,  it  is  very  cobiinon  in  the  jungles  near 
the  ghats  above^particularly  to  tlie  south,  and 
reaches  a  great  height.  Dr.  Gibson  heard  of  it 
as  existing  in  some  of  the  ghat  jungles  of  the 
Southern  Knnkan,  but  had  never  seen  it  ex- 
cept in  the  Upper  Canara  and  Snuda  forests 
where  it  is  rather  common.  There  are  some 
trees  in  the  Residency  garden  at  Hyderabad. 
The  wood  seems  straight  and  good,  but  the 
tree  is  chiefly  noticeable  from  the  gutta«per- 
cha-like  incrustation  common  on  the  fruit. 
Fruit  about  the  size  of  a  large  crab-apple, 
ripens  in  October  and  is  edible. — Dr.  Gibson, 
Dr.  liiddell. 

CBRYSOPHYLLUM  ROXBURGHII,  G. 

Don, 

C.  acumi Datum,  Roxh,   PI.  |  Lawooloo-gass,  Sikoh. 

Ind.f  p.  845.  I 

Not  uncommon   in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
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CHRYSOPOGON  ACICULARIS.     Host. 

Andropogon  aciouiaria.  i?«/2.  i  Rhaphia  trivalvis. 


JHoxb,  Rheedi, 
Gnuiig-noyeet, 
Spear  graMt. 
Needle-like   andro- 

pogon, 


BURM. 

Kno. 


santhemum,  however,  he  stands  unrivalled,  j  Chora  KaatA. 
In  China,  as  in  England,  the  chrysanthemum 
flowers  during  the  winter  months.  When  in 
bloomy  it  is  in  great  request  among  the  people, 
and  is  nsed  in  the  decoration  of  court-yards, 
halJsy  and  temples.  It  is  every  body's  plant, 
and  blooms  alike  in  the  garden  of  the  lowly 
Chinese  cottager  as  in  that  of  the  red-button- 
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»» 

HlNDb 


Lour, 
Soorwala.  Hind. 

Lamps.  ,, 

Sbunini.  Sams. 

Katl  cbettu,  also 
Katie  gaddi.  Tbl. 

AbuTidsnt  in  barren  land,  troublesome  to 
the  feet  of  those  who  walk  among  it,  eaten 
by  cattle  when  other  grass  is  not  to  be  had. 
The  common  names  of  this  variety  are 
"  lampa"  and  "  chora-kanta."  A  longer 
variety,  known  solely  as  "  soorwul"  is  an  ex- 
cellent grass  for  cattle.     C.  aciculnris  is  the 
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CHUCHO. 


CHUKHA. 


moat  common  grass  on  tbe  TenaHserim  coast ; 
its  seeds  stick  in  the  stockings,  and  produce  a 
disagreeable  itching. — Mason.  GenL  Med. 
Top.  p.  176. 

CHBYSOPRASE.  From  chrusos,  golden  or 
beautiful,  and  urasun,  leek,  is  a  rare  pale  ap- 
ple-green calcedony,  which  owes  its  colour  to 
the  presence  of  tlie  metal  nickel.  It  is  found 
iu  many  parts  of  ludia,  in  upper  Silesia  and 
Vermont. 

CHRYSOrTILUS.  Green  wood-peckers. 
See  Ficidse. 

CHllYSORRHOE  A,  or  "  Golden  Stream"  of 
.  the  ancient  geographers,  is  the  Barrada  river 
of  Damascus,  which,  as  soon  as  it  issues  from 
the  cleft  in  the  mountains,  is  imn^diately 
divided  into  three  smaller  course:!.  The 
largest,  which  is  the  middle  one,  runs  directly 
to  the  city,  and  is  there  distributed  to  the 
different  public  fountains,  baths,  and  cisterns, 
whilst  the  other  two  branching  off  right  and 
left,  contribute  mainly  to  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation which  adorns  the  environs.  South- 
east of  the  city  their  scattered  waters  unite 
again  into  one  channel,  and  after  flowing  to- 
wards the  eastern  hills  for  two  or  three 
hours,  are  fiually  lost  in  a  marsh  which,  from 
one  side  view,  appears  like  a  small  lake. 
Well  may  Damascus  be  called  £1  Sham-i- 
Shereef,  the  noble  and  beautiful." — Eobin- 
6011*8  Travels,  Vol.  11.^  p,  115. 

CHU,  or  Chii-ma,  or  Tchou-ma.  Chin. 
Boehraeria  nivea.     China-grass. 

CHU.  Hind.  Euphorbia  royleana,  Gangi- 
Chu,  is  a  species  of  £uL>horbia. 
CHU  A.     Hind.  Eosa  Webbiaua. 
CHU  A  in  Kulu,  an  amaranth  cultivated 
for  its  grain. 

CHUAL.  Hind.  Staphylea  emodi,  also 
Euonymus  fimbricata. 

CHUBIRL     Mal.  Chillies. 

•  CHUBREI.         Hind.        Dnctylocteniuni 
^oryptiacum,  also  Eleusiue  ilagellifera. 

CHUBRUNG-NATH.  Dooranes  is  the 
pass  from  this  place  to  Badriuath*  See  Kuu- 
awer. 

CHUCH.     Hind.     Juniporus   communis. 

CHLJCH.     A   valley  near    Attock  on  the 

*  Indus,  where  gold  is  washed. 

CHUCH.  Turk.  A  thorny  shrub  in 
Balkh,  (grazed  by  camels. 

CHUCHELEERA  of  the  Punjab,  is  a 
mixture  of  dye  lichens  employed  for  dyeing, 
contains  Parmelia  kamtschadalis,  Parmelia 
perlata,  .and  its  variety  sorediata,  U^nea  flo- 
rida,  Ramalina  calicaris  and  fragments  of  Phy- 
sica  leucomela.     See  Borrera  ;  Cbulchilhera. 

CHUCUI.  Hind.  Pol3'gonum  polysta- 
chyum,  also  Rheum  emodi. 

CHUCHO^  leaves  used  by  the  Jakun  for 
thatch. 
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CHUCCLER.  AKOLo-TAif.  FromT^ 
mill  chakiii,  a  shoe-maker,  a  worker  in  let* 
ther. 

CHUCKOONDA.  BeU vulgaris;  Con. 
mon  beet. 

CHUCKRALLA.  A  district  in  the  Poo- 
jab  which  yields  gold. 

CIIUCKRANKETUM,  also  called  Moodn 
Dharanum,  amongst  Vaishnava  bindua,  t^ 
rite  of  stamping  with  a  hot  iron,  the  emUflU 
of  Vishnu  on  the  arm  of  a  Vaishnava  lad  or 
man.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  oonfinoftdoadf 
episcopal  christians. 

CHUDRON  C  HAND  ANA,  also  Malayija 
Sans.     Sandalwood. 

CHUDRA  KANTA  KARL  Bemo.S(^ 
uum  Jacquiui,   Willd. 

CHUEN-SEE,  taking  of,  7  th  JannarylSll 
CHUGHAR,  of  Kohat,  moist,  cool  land. 
CHUGU.  Hind.  Plecti-anthus  mgosai 
CHUHA.  Hind.  A  rat.  Kauka-Ghabi. 
The  large-eared  rat"  of  Kaghan,  thenui- 
mot  or  Arctomys. 

CHUHA,  a  people  occupying  a  district  (it 
same  name,    on   the  river   Hub,  which  itlb 
into  the  sea  at  Cape  Mouze.    They  are  sud 
to  be  of  Slim  rah  or  of  Brahoi  origin. 
CHUHARA,     Hind,    Apricot, 
CHUHAKA.     Hind.    Phoenix  dactylifen. 
CHUHHWANG.     Chin.  Taba*hecr. 
CHUHRA.     Hind.     The  lowest  descriih 
tion    of    village    serYnnts,  the   same  »ti« 
Bhangi,  Halal-khorMehtar,  Jbc— IFt/wn. 
CHU  I,     Bekg.     Piper  chaba. 
CHUI,     The    province    of   Hi  emhiMB 
Dzungaria  and  Eat^tem  Turkestan. 

C  H  U  I,  of  Chamba  and  Pangi,  Pyrus  nul^ 
apple  tree. 


it 


CHUI  SHUPA. 
munis. 

CHUJ.    Hind. 
loides. 

CHUK. 
See  Rakh. 

CHUKA. 

CHUKA. 

CHUKA. 


Hind.    Juniperua  «fr 

Fraxinus      zaoUKOjl' 

Hind.     A    planUtion  w""* 


Guz. 

Mal. 

Hind. 


Rice. 

Vinegar.  Acetic  «ii 
^>ida  cordifolia. 


CHUKAIKA,  AMBASHTA,  AMlIi* 
Sans.     Oxalis  corniculata. 

CHUKA  KE  BINJ.  Rumex  awt* 
Sorrel.  The  seed  is  considered  cooling » 
astringent.  It  is  cultivated  in  Ajmecr.-** 
Med.    Top.  p.  130. 

CHUKAN  PALLAXT.     Tam-    BiyJ^ 

CHUKA  -  TIPUrri.  Bk5G.  0* 
corniculata.  _^ 

CHUKA-ZUM.  A  chain  bridge  stwfc* 
over  the  Tehiutchieu  river,  a  short  da^ 
above  the  castle  of  Cbuka. — Turner  i  Etim 

P*  ^^*  ,.  •  Ml 

CHUKHA.     Hind.    Oxalis  conu«i» 
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CHtJLA. 


CHtTMANG. 


CHE-KIANG,    or     Pearl     River,      dis- 
embognes  after  a  course  of   oOO   miles    in 
Jepgth.     As  it  passes  Canton,  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  which,  embracing  the  island  of 
Honan  and  the  Fiat  islrinds,  re  unite  below 
the  Flat  islands  to  form  the  true  Pearl  river, 
which  flows  on  in  a  broad  stream,  receives 
many  tributaries,  and  finally   empties  itself 
by  many  mouths  into   the   sea,  below    the 
Bogne   Forts.     It    drains     160,000    square 
miles.    The  channels  are  narrow,  but  most 
of  them  are  navigable  by  boats  to  all  the  large 
towns  in  the  provinces  of  Kwang-tung  and 
Kiangsi. 

CHUKILT.     Tam.    a     shoe-maker.    See 
Chamar,  Chuckler. 

CHUKKADUMPA,  Tel.  Habenaria 
platyphylla,  Sjyreng, 

CHUKKA  KADA.  Bigelowia  lasiocarpa, 
W  S  A, 

CHUKKA  KOBA.  Tbl.  Rumex  vesica- 
rius,  L. 

CHUKKALI  CIIETTU.  Epicarpurus 
spinosa,  R, 

CHUKKAR,  a  Sikh  weapon,  resembling  a 
quoit  in  size  and  shape,  thrown  from  the 
finger  with  a  rotatory  motion. — Herklots, 

CHUKMAK.  Guz.  Hind.  Flints  ;  pro- 
perly ehaqmaq. 

CHUKMA,  a  race  occupying  the  Toonia, 
Joom  mahals,  a  forest  tract  in  the  hills  of  the 
Chittagong  district,  ahmg  with   Mug,  Reang 
and  Tipperah  rnces,  all  more  or  less  nomadic. 
Some  one  of  these  races  till  lately  performed 
boman  sacrifices   annually,   und  in   the  year 
1852,  several  were  tried  for  murder  by  sacri- 
ficing.    The  plnce  of  sacrifice  was  a  cleared  1 
district  in  the  jnngle  and  staked  round  with  I 
bamboos  about  six  feet  high.     The  sacrificial 
pole  was  a  "  Phula  bans,"  bamboo,  scraped 
iind  stripped    at    the    edges,    the  hanging 
strips  giTing   a   rude   notion   of  ornament. 
Daring   the    celebration  of   these    saorificea 
fit    Agartollah,  a  gun   is  fired  every  evening 
at  sunset,  when  every   person  hurries   to  his 
home. 

CHUKRI.     Hind.    Rheum     emodi,  also 
R.  palmatura. 

CHUKRI.  See  Kabul. 
CHUKOTARA.      Hind.      Puk,    Citrus 
Secnmana. 

CHUKRA.  Sans.  A  round  weapon, 
from  cbak,  to  return  a  blow,  to  rebound. 

CHUKUDDI      PATTA.      Tel.     Cassia 
ibsQS,  Linn, 
CHUKULMORA.     Cak.    Acacia  elata, 

Linn* 

CHULA.    Hind.    Euphorbia  Royleana. 

CHULA,  a  fire  grate,  made  of  mud  or 
nrickP)  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  and  equivalent  to 
lie  ^  heftrth'*  of  the  English,  as  a  home.  A  na- 
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Hve  of  India  wishing  to  express  his  poverty 
would  say  there  was  no  fire  in  the  hearth  or 
to  indicate  the  number  of  his  divided  family 
would  observe  that  three  fireplaces  are 
burning. 

CHULA  or  Chuluh.  Hind.  A  tribe  of 
Tnga  in  Ha(^hp»t. 

CHULA  I.  Hind.  Spinacia  tetrandra  ;  also 
Amarantus  polyc;amus,   Linti, 

C HULAS.  There  are  iutermixed  races  in 
the  Buimu  valley  and  may  be  noticed  the 
Dnrdu  in  Qiljet  and  Chulas. 

CHULCHILHERA,  a  lichen  of  the  Hima- 
laya,  the  Borrera  ashneh  of  Royle  ;  with 
ammonia  it  gives  a  reddish  brown  colour- 
ing matter,  and  is  used  accordingly  as 
a  dye  stuff.  Dr.  O'Shaughnesay  examined 
this  and  several  other  Indian  lichens,  but 
without  success  iu  the  production  of  any 
valuable  colour. — O^Shaiighnessy,  page  672. 

CHULI.  A  whirlpool :  in  the  stream  of  the 
Chumbnl  near  Beroili,  the  whirlpools  and 
eddies  have  given  a  sacred  cbarjicter  to  it, 
like  the  Nerbudda,  at  the  whirlpools  of  the 
great  god  Chuli  Maheswar.  A  multitude  of 
round  stones  are  taken  out  of  these 
vortices,  when  they  have  been  rounded  by 
attrition  into  a  perfectly  orbicular  form,  are 
consecrated,  and  smeared  with  red  lead,  and 
are  then  called  Bhyru,  the  god  of  war,  the 
eldest  son  of  Siva.  Those  of  the  round  stones 
of  the  Nerbudda  whirlpools  are  called  Ban- 
Lang  or  whirlpool  lingam,  and  **  Rori"  at  the 
temple  of  Beroili.  See  Binlang.  TodCs  Travels, 

CHULL  Hind.  Prunus  Armeniaca, 
also  Prunus  padus,  also  Purslane, 

CHULI,  Bkno.  Hind.  Villarsia  Indica, 
Vent, 

CHULA.  A  name  given  to  mabomedans 
iu  Malabar. —  WiUon. 

CHULI  A,  amongst  the  Malays,  a  native 
of  Western  India.  The  Chulia  and  Kling  com- 
prehend the  traders  and  settlers,  both  mabome- 
dans and  hindus,  from  the  Coromandel  coast. 
These  names  have  been  given  to  them  by  the 
Malays  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  ancient 
commercial  intercourse  subsisting  between  this 
part  of  Asia  and  India.  Kling  is  a  oorruption 
from  Teliug  or  Telinga  ;  Chulia  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Chola  kingdom  of  the 
peninsula. — NewholcVs  British  Settlements^ 
Vol.  I.  p,  8.    . 

CHXJLU.  Hind,  of  Himalaya,  Armeniaca 
vulgaris,  Lam.  ;  the  Apricot. 

CHUM.  HiXD.  Euphorbia  Royleana; 
also  Moms  serrata;  also,  Fnudnus  xan- 
thoxylloides. 

CHUMANG,  a  low  or  outcast  race  in  the 
non-Bhot  districts  of  Kunawar,  with  dark 
skins.    The  people   of  the  lower  hills  call 
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CHUMBUL. 


CHUMARA.  See  Chaldeo. 

CHUM AYAN,  a  class  of  Gujars«  oocapjt* 
iiig  twelve  villages  iii  Paniput  Bangor.^ 
Elliot, 

OHUMBA.    Hind.     Artemiaia  stcfwn. 


CHUMAR. 

them  Koli,  and  tbe  Rampur  people,  Chumar. 
They  till  the  soil  and  weave. 

CHUMAR.  A  scattered  race  in  India. 
They  are  said  on  the  authority  of  the  Padma, 
Varaha,  and  Brahmavaivartta  Puraiias,  to  be 

descended  from  a  ninllah  or  boatman,  and  a  CHUMBA.  See  Chamba.  Kohistaa. 
Chundal  woman.  The  Chumar  race  is  generally  j  CHUMBA-QUDDEE,  a  race  who  dwD 
e-iid  to  be  subdivided  into  seven  classes.  Jatooa  j  ^^  *^®  Chuinba  hills,  in  the  HimaUya  Thei 
Kaean,  Kooril,  Jyswara.Jhnosea,  Azimgurhea,  fay  they  are  Rajputs  and  of  the  gudd».jit 
orBirherea,andKoreeor  Korcliumra.  These  ^^®y  ^^^  somewhat  short,  but  stcoDg  ui 
seven  do  not  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  ^  ^^^^'^'yj"  *^®*' habits.  They  are  shwp  nd 
The  Jatooa  are  chief  in  the  North-West.  '  **^^®  ^^  ^'"Pose  on  their  leas  knowing  oeigb- 
The  Delhi  Territory,  Rohilcund,  and  the  i  ^^**'"®-  Mast  of  the  witch  finders  aw  ohke 
Upper,  and  part  of  Central  Doab  are  their  1  Chumba-guddee  race,  and  the  race  nr 
seats.  The  Kaean  are  in  Bundelcund  and  j  ^^'^^J*  .^®  known  by  their  pecaliar  cookal 
Saugor.     The    Kooril    occupy     the  greater  !  ^''^P^  .^^^^*  lar>pet8  to  turn  down  over  tbar 


part  of  the  Central  and  Lower  Doah.  The 
Jyswara  meet  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Allahabad,  and  extend  through  Jnunp<ior, 
Mirzapoor  and  Benares,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydpoor  Bhitree,  where  they  are  met 
by  the  Jhoosea,  who  occupy  Ghazeepoor  and 
Bebar.  The  Azimgurhea  have  their  seats 
in  Azimgurh  and  Gi«ruckpoor  •  and  the 
Koree  or  Korchunira  in  Oudh.  The  last 
are  generally  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
weaving. 

Other  names  are  mentioned  benides  these 
seven  as  the  Jatlote  of  Rohilcund  ;  the  Ahur- 
war,  Sukurwar  and  Dohur,  of  Central  Doab  ; 
but  as  these  latter  avow  some  connection 
with  the  Kooril,  they  may  perhaps  be 
included  in  that  tribe.  In  Behar  we  meet 
also  With  sub-divisious  of  Gureya,  Magalii, 
Dukshinia,  Canonjea  as  well  as  the  Jhoosea 
and  Jyswara  abovementioned ;  all  tending  to 
show  that  the  division  into  seven  clans  is 
imaginary. 

The  Dohur  are  mentioned  in  "  Steele's 
Summary/*  p.  128,  as  existing  in  the  Decan 
along  with  Kutnee  (coblers)  and  Duphgurs 
(Dubgar  maker  of  oil  bottles)  ;  but  he  does 
not  include  them  amongst  Chumars,  of  whom 
he  enumerates  the  following  classes, — Sul- 
tunger,  Marat*he,  Paradosh,  Purdesee,  Hural- 
bhutel,  Dubalee,  Woje,  Chour. 

Chumars  are  reputed  to  be  a  dark  race, 
and  a  fair  Chumar  is  said  to  be  as  rare  an 
object  as  a  black  Brahmin. 

Kiirea  BrahmiD  gor  Chumar. 
lu  ke  tiaVh  uu  ootriye  par. 

That  is  go  not  in  the  same  boat  with  a 
black  Brahmin  or  a  white  Chumar,  both 
objects  being  considered  of  evil  omen.  Many 
of  the  Chumar  of  Central  India  have  joined 
the  reformed  Sat-narai  sect.  The  Chumar  of 
Hindustan,  in  respect  to  members  and  avoca- 
tions are  in  the  same  position  as  the  pariahs 
of  the  south  of  the  peninsula*—- ^/Z<o^ 
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ears  like  an  English  travelling  cap.  Wk& 
ICuropeans  made  their  first  appearance  in  tk 
Kangra  valley,  these  men  had  very  slight  ^ 
tions  of  caste,  and  would  eat  or  drink  urf 
thing  the  Europeans  gave  tJbem,  botsiiift 
their  contact  with  the  natives  of  the  plaos 
they  have  become  as  bigoted  as  any  hinda 

CHUMBARA.  Mab.  Premoa  toiD» 
t*»ea. 

CRUMBl  SAG.  Hind.  Amarantas{» 
lygamus. 

CHUMBO.     Poet.     Lead. 

CUUMHRAMBAUKAM,  a  great  tuk 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Madras. 

CHUMBRANUK.  A  single  valve  of  the 
muKcle  shell  without  the  mollnec,  osedia 
A  j  mere  as  an  aphrodisiac.  ^  Gta.  MecL  T^ 
p,  132. 

CHUMBUL,  a  river  tribiiUry  to  tlieJw 
na.  It  rises  in  Malwah.  in  lat  22°  26',  ti^ 
Ion.  75®  45',  eight  or  nine  miles  S.  W.fn« 
Mhow,  which  is  2,019  feet  above  theses.  ^ 
rises  on  the  cluster  called  Jaiiapava.  Itm 
North,  105  m.  ;  N.  W.,  6  m. ;  &  E.,lOii.; 
N.  E.,  23  m.  ;  S.  W.  25  m  ;  North  to  ji» 
tion  with  Kalee  Sind  ;  N.  E.,  145  hl  ;  S.£ 
78  m.  to  Jumna  :  length,  570  m.,  desedk* 
ed  in  a  form  nearly  semi-circular,  the  diiBt- 
ter  being  only  30  m.  It  receives  the Choaiieii 
70  ;  Seepra,  120  ;  Parbntty,  220;  K* 
Sinde,  225  ;  Bmas,  320 ;  OhotaKallee  Sak 
104  m.  About  56,000  square  miles  dniMil^ 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  for  navigatioa*^ 
is  probably  incompatible  with  the  avenigt^ 
clivity  of  its  bed  (2  feet  5  iiL  per  mile),  aail^ 
more  so  with  the  general  ragged  and  n^ 
character  of  its  channel.  Its  Average  i^ 
of  water  is  so  considerable,  that  at  ittj>^ 
tion  it  has  -  been  known  to  raise  tbetflA 
stream  seven  or  eight  feet  in  12  hoara  1^ 
nominal  source  of  the  Chumbul  is  int^ 
of  the  Vindhya  range,  nine  miles  sondHN' 
of  the  cantonment  of  Mhow ;  but  tbii  F'^ 
of  the  river  is  dry  in  tbe  hot  season,  dsMC 
which  it  owes  its  waters  to  ether  tabi^ 
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streams.  The  current  of  thia  river  is  in 
most  parts  gentle,  its  bed  rooky,  and  its 
coarse  through  Malwa  much  obstructed  by 
shallows ;  but,  after  entering  Harrowtee  by 
an  opening  iu  the  Mokuudra  range,  it  be- 
comes a  fine  and  deep  stream. 

The  course  of  the  Ohumbul,  not  reckoning 
the  minor  siiiuaties,  is  upwards  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  along  its  banks  specimens  of  nearly 
every  race  now  existtn&r  iu  India  may  be 
found :  Sondi,  Chunderawut,  Seesodia, 
Hara,  Gore,  Jadoon,  Sikerwal,  Goojur,  Jat 
Tuar,  Cbohan,  Bhadoria,  Kutchwaha,  Sengar, 
Boondela,  each  in  associations  of  various 
magnitudes,  from  the  substantive  state  to 
the  little  republic  communes  between  the 
Ciiumbnl  and  Cohari.  The  Chumbul  runs 
through  the  territories  of  Sindiah  and  Holcar. 
vis.,  Gwalior  and  Indore,  and  runs  near 
Kotah.— Tod's  Kaja$i1ian,  Vol.  I.,  p.  16.  Rep. 
Royal,  Com. 
OHUMDUNKIARI,  a  town  in  Manbhom. 
CH  UMDUL  HiXD.,  or  CHAMDUl.  Hinj) 
£kntalum  album,  Linn, 

CUUMERIilKI.  A  lake  in  Ladak.  See 
Choomooriri, 

CHUMGA.  A  Kafir  tribe.  See  Eafiris- 
tan,  Kush. 

CHUai  GUDHUL.  Hind.  One  of  the 
Cheiroptera,  the  flying-fox  of  Europeans  in 
India. 

CHUMIAH.  A  race  to  the  north  and 
and  east  of  Chittagoug,  dwelling  between 
the  Kuki  and  the  plains.  The  Chumiah  and 
the  Kuki  are  described  as  having  flat  noses, 
small  eyes,  and  broad  round  faces,  aud  to 
differ  from  the  Naga  race  both  iu  appearance 
and  customs. 

GHUMLA.  A  valley  near  the  Bunair  or 
Baniioor  country  in  AJTghauistan.  The  val- 
jey  and  the  central  plain  of  the  Eusnfzai  are 
commanded  by  hills  that  descend  from  the 
Hindoo  Coosh. 

CHUMP  A,  properly  Champa  or  Champa- 
ka,  the  Micheliacbampaka,  Linn,  The  flower 
of  the  Champa  is  one  of  the  five  with  which 
Kama,  the  hindoo  god  of  love,  tips  the  arrows 
be  ni>6S.     See  Kama. 

CHUMPA     NUTIA,    (Varval.)    Bbng. 
Amarantus  polygamus. 

CHUMPOUTE.  The  beny  of  a  small 
plant,  brought  to  Ajmeer  via  Pali,  used  in 
perfumes  and  also  in  medicine  :  one  seer  is 
sold  for  one  rupee. — Qen.  Med*  ^'op,^  p.  131. 

CHUMURTI.  A  Chinese  district  bor- 
dering  on  Ladak. 

OHUMWA.  A  tribe  in  Assam,  exempt 
from  manual  labour. —  WiUon. 

CHUNA.  BxNO.  Cicer  artetinum.  Lin. 
Gram.  Through  the  Italian  Cece  and  the 
French  Chicker,   comes  its   English    name 
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'<  chick-pea."  The  term  ''  arietinum''  is  de- 
rived from  the  resemblance  of  the  seed  to  a 
ram's  head.  The  word  uaed  by  Europeans  in 
India  is  gram,  or  Bengal  gram,  of  which  the 
origin  has  been  much  disputed,  and  is,  it  is 
believed,  quite  unknown. — Elliot 
CHUNAM.  Anolo-Tamil. 
Guz.  Hind. 


Chuniift. 

Ohuuuaon. 

Chuuambu. 


Tam. 


Stinamu. 
ChuoDuoo. 


Tnu 


>> 


Jn  oriental  arts,  a  term  applied  to  quick- 
lime, made  from  nodular  limestone,  from  lime- 
stone rocks,  from  marbles,  and  from  calcined 
shells  ;  also  applied  to  plaster.  The  plaster 
of  Madras  has  long  been  famed  for  its  marble 
like  polish,  and  is  prepared  either  from  shells 
or  lime-stoned.  The  shells  generally  used  at 
Madras  are  both  recent  and  fossil,  but  the  latter 
of  recent  species,  found  in  extensive  beds, 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pulicat  Lake,  and  other  low  marshy 
.  {  places  on  toe  sea  coast,  which  are  covered  by 
.  the  sea  at  high-water.  The  shells  ure  calcined 
with  charcoal,  one  parah  of  charcoal  being 
allowed  to  every  two  parahs  of  chunam. 
The  kilns  generally  used  are  calculated  to 
hold  altogether  60  parahi<,  that  is  40  of  shells 
and  30  of  charcoal.  A  small  nrch,  I  foot  3 
inches  iu  height,  the  same  in  breadth,  and 
raised  5  feet  above  tiie  surface  of  the  ground, 
runs  longitudinally  through  the  kiln  ;  the  top 
of  this  arch  is  a  grating  of  brick  on  edge, 
which  is  partially  covered  with  broken  tiles, 
so  that  neither  the  shells  nor  charcoal  can 
drop  through  them,  but  smiill  apertures  are 
left  for  the  escape  of  the  ashes  and  for  the 
necessary  circulation  of  air.  Over  this  bed 
a  layer  of  charcoal  iu  first  placed  throughout 
alx>uc  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  fire  applied  : 
when  suficiently  kindled,  the  mixed  shells 
and  charcoal  are  laid  in  small  heaps  of  not 
more  than  ^  of  a  parah  each  at  about  1  foot 
6  inches  apart,  and  when  the  fire  has  been 
communicated  to  them,  the  intermediate 
spaces  must  be  filled  up  with  more  shells 
and  charcoal  to  a  level,  and  when  the  fire 
has  thoroughly  extended  to  them  also»  an- 
other row  is  to  be  laid  in  a  heap  upon  this 
mass  as  was  done  in  the  first  instance,  and 
in  the  subsequent  operations  are  to  be  repeat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  until  the  kiln  is  filled* 
The  transverse  arches  are  to  promote  the  re- 
quisite current  of  air,  and  the  windward  ones 
are  invariably  to  be  kept  open,  whilst  those 
on  the  opposite  side  must  be  closed.  The 
kilns  used  at  Madras  are  built  of  brick  or 
clay,  and  require  renewal  every  three  years. 
The  shells  will  be  sufficiently  calcined  in  12 
hours,  and  24  more  are  required  to  cool  them, 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  moved  and  the 
charcoal  sifted  from  them.     It  is  found  that 
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chtmam  thus  prepared  and  slaked  to  a  powder 
18  increased  to  double  its  original  bulk  when 
in  the  form  of  shells.     The  following  is  the 
method  of  plastering  with  chunam  at  Madras. 
If  for  one  coat,  the  plaster  is  composed  of  one 
part  of  chunam  and  one  and  a  half  of  river 
satid   thoroughly  mixed   and  well   beaten  up 
with  water.     This  operation   is  usually   per- 
formed by  women,  who  stand  round  a  small 
stone   trough  prepared  for  the  purpose,    into 
which  the  ingredients  are  thrown  and  gradual- 
ly moistened  with  water,  as  the  process  of  mix- 
ing proceeds.  The  women  use  wooden  sticks 
shod  like  a  rice  pounder.     The  plaster,  when 
mixed,  is  taken  out  of  the  troughs  and  made 
into  conical  heaps,  where  it  remains  till  re- 
quired, and  may  be  kept  without  injury  for 
several  months  ;  but  when  left  for  any  time,  a 
small  cistern  or  hollow  is  made  at  the  top  of 
the  heap  into   which    water  is  occasii  nalJy 
poured.     Before  applying  the  plaster  the  wall 
is  trimmed  with  a  trowel  and  swept  perfectly 
clean  and  then  slightly  sprinkled  with  water. 
The  wall  being  ready,  the  planter  is  put  into 
small  wooden    boxes    at  convenient    places 
among  the  bricklayers,  by  wh'»m  it  is  mixed 
up  with  jaggery    water,  ^Ib.  of  jaggery  or 
coarse  sngar  being  allowed  to  every  parah  of 
quick  lime,  until  it  is  brought  to  the  required 
consistency  :  it  is  then  laid  on  with  a  trowel 
above  half  an  inch  thick,  and  levelled  with  a 
flat  wooden  rule,  being  afterwards  smoothed 
with  a  wooden  rubber  till  it  acquires  an  even 
surface.     During  the  process  of  rubbing,  the 
plaster  is  occjisionally  sprinkled  with  a  little 
pure  white  lime  mixed  with  water   to  give  it 
a  kard  surface.   If  for  two  coats  of  chunam,  the 
first  coat  is  applied,  as  already  described,  with 
the  exception  that  the  surface  is  left  rough  and 
no  pure  lime  is  applied  during  the  process  of 
rubbing.     A  day  or  two  after  the  first  coat 
is  applied  and  while  moist,  the  second  is  laid 
on.     The   plaster  used  for  the  second  coat 
consists  of  three  parts  of  lime  and  one  of 
white  sand.     These  are  mixed  as  before,  and 
afterwards  ground  by  women  on  a  flat  stone 


tinud  polishing  the  plaster  anttl  it  is  qmk 
dry,  and  a  nnmber  of  brioklayerB  are  emplof* 
ed  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  polished  tit 
first  day.     Moisture  continues  to  exude  froi 
the  plaster  for  some  days  after  it  is  eo» 
pleted  :  this  must  be  carefully  wiped  offvitb 
a  soft  cloth,  and  the  wall  kept  perfectly  dij 
till  the  moisture  entirely  ceases.    For<ir« 
coats  of  chunam,  the  finit  coat  is  as  abort, 
bnt  it  is  left  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ti 
dry  before  the  second  coat  is  applied.   Tbi 
plaster  for  the  second  coat  consists  of  m 
part    of    lime  and    one  of  fine  riTer  mi 
freed  from  the  coarser  particles  and  cisj  bf 
sifting.     It   is  well  mired    and   beaten  op 
in   a   clean  trongh,   and  applied    over  tW 
first  coat  about  ^    of  an  inch  in  thickncft 
the    first  being   previously  moistened  witi 
a    little  water.     It    is    next   rubbed   d*>n 
in  the  same  manner  as    the  first  coat,  bot 
acquires  a  much  smoother  surface,  the  pUiicr 
being  of  a  finer  quality.     A  day  or  two  afte^ 
wards,  when  it  has  bad  time  to  dry,  the  tbird 
coat  is  applied.  It  conaista  of  4  parts  of  liw 
and  one  of  fine  white  sand.     These,  after  b^ 
ing  well  mixed,  are  reduced  by  grinding  to  i 
rery    fine    paste   quite  free   from  grittinesi. 
This   is  put   into  a  large  earthen  jar  of  tJM 
size  nearly  of  half  a  hogshend,  and  mixed  vA 
the  white  of  eggs,  sour-milk  (Tyre)  and  gte; 
in  the  proportion  of  12  eggs,  1^  measures cf 
'*  tyre,"  and  a  ^  lb.  of  ghee  to  every  pjnb  of 
plaster.      These  are    all    thoroughly  mM 
and  rubbed  between  the  hands  till  the  ingn* 
dients  are  thoroughly  incorporafced  and  Ihi 
composition  reduced  to  an  uniform  coiisisfcafi 
paste,    a    little  thicker  than  cream,  and  pr 
fectly  free  from   grittiness.     The    plaster  it 
now  fit  for  Qse.  and  is  put  on  with  a  wnoda 
rubber  ab«>nt  f   of  an  inch  thick,  .ind  geatlf 
rubbed  till  it  becomes  perfectly  smooth.   Im- 
mediately after  this,  another  coat  of  still  fintf 
plaster   is    applied,  consisting  of   pure  line 
ground  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  ^ftenraris 
mixed  with  water  in  a  clean  tab«  till  it  isof 
the   consistency   of    cream.     This  is  put « 
with  a  smafl  stone  roller  till  they  are  reduced  I  about  f\  of  an  inch  thick  with  a  bmah,  la' 
to  a  fine  paste.     This  is  laid  on  a  wooden  j  rubbed  gently  with  a  small  trowel  till  it 


rubber  and  applied  with  care  over  the  first 
coat  nbout  ^  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  then 
rubbed  down  perfectly  smooth  with  a  small 
trowel,  and  afterwards  polished  with  a  crystal 
or  smooth  stone  rubber,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
acquired  a  fine  polish,  a  little  Tery  fine 
potstone  (Ballapum)  powder  is  sprinkled  on 
it  to  increase  the  whiteness  and  polish,  and 
the  polishing  continued.  The  second  coat 
ought  to  be  applied  and  finished  in  one  day, 
for  it  usually  hardens  too  much  during  the 
night  to  be  polished  the  following  day,  except 
in  damp  weather.     The  practiciB  is  to  con- 
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quires  a  slight  degree  of  hardness.  It> 
then  rubbed  with  a  rock  crystal  or  stoMii^ 
ber  till  a  beautiful  polish  is  produced,  nottf" 
getting  to  sprinkle  the  wall  with  fine  f^ 
stone  (Ballapum)  powder  during  the  pni* 
of  polishing.  If  the  plaater  is  not  entii^ 
dry  on  the  second  morning,  the  openfciM  i 
polishing  ought  to  be  continued  until  it  ii 
quite  dry.  The  moiature,  as  above  diredii 
muat  be  carefully  wiped  off,  and  the  wall  k^ 
Qnite  dry  till  all  appearence  of  moisture  ceMb 
The  result  of  the  process  depends  ehid|f « 
the  piaster  fov  the  upper  coat  beiag  ni^d 
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to  a  very  fine  paste  perfeotly  free  ffom  grit- 
tineas,  and  on  its  being,  after  it  is  applied  to 
the  wal]>   rubbed  coustantly  with  great  care 
till  it  is  quite  dry  and  Las  acquired  a  \ety 
fine  polish.     The  wall   ouglit  then   to  be  fre- 
quently wiped  with,  a  fine  clean  cloth  to  re- 
move the  moisture,  and  it  may  be  occasioually 
dnated  with  Ballapum  powder.     The  stone 
used  in  polishing  it  is  rock-crystal  or  a  white 
quarts  pebble    about  3  inches   loug  aud  1^ 
broad,   the   face   of  which   has  a  very  fine 
polish.    The  wall  is  rubbed  with  this  fur  one 
or   two   days,   the  moisture  being   carefully 
wiped  off  every  morning,  aud  potstone  (Bal- 
lapum) powder  sprinkled   ou  it  several  times 
during  the  day.     Wlien  the   lime  is  prepared 
irom  sea  shellsi   these  are  first  cleaned  and 
washed,  and  then  calcined  with  charcoal,  care 
being  taken  to  exclude  every   thing  likely  to 
injure  the  whiteness  of  the  lime  :  very  white 
sand  only  is  eropli>yed,  as  common  sand  des- 
troya    the  brilliancy  of   the  plaster.     When 
white    sand    is    not    procurable,  white  rock 
crystal    or    quartz    pebbles  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder    may    be    substituted.     Mortar    for 
bailding  consiats  of  one  part  of  chunam    and 
two     of    sand.     Immediately    before    being 
ttaed»    the    mortnr  is    mixed   with  jaggery 
water,  1  lb.  of  jaggery  being  allowed  to  every 
parah    of    lime.     It    is    used    in    a    much 
more    fluid   stnte  than    is    the  practice  in 
Europe.       When    shell     lime     is    used  in 
aituatious  requiring  a   hydraulic  cement,  it 
should  be  mixed  with  burnt  clay  in  powder, 
fresh  burnt  tiles  more  or  less  broken  are  in 
general  conveniently  procured.     In  building 
the  pier    at    Masulipatara,  Captain   Buckle 
employed  a  cement  consisting  of  one  part  of 
lime,  one  of  the  tile  dust,  and  two   of  sharp 
river  sand,  and  it  appeared  to  answer  well. 
Jaggery   wae   used  in  the   usual    proportion 
of  one  pound  to  a  parah  of  chunam.     Lime- 
Btone  abounds  in  most   districts   of  Southern 
Asia,   but  the  qualities  of   the  different  va- 
rieties are  best  ascertained  by   experiment. 
When  found  in  large  blocks  of  very  compact 
stone,  the  breaching  of  it   forms  a  consider- 
able   item  in  the  expense.     Such   stone  as 
yields  very  hydraulic  lime  is  not  suited  to 
tbe  purposes  of  ordinary  building,  unless  the 
precaution  is  taken  of  keeping  the  work  con- 
stantly wet     The  best  form  of  kiln  for  burn- 
ing stone  with  charcoal  is  given  by  Oaptnin 
Smith  in   his  translation  of  Yicat,  Plate  1, 
fi^.   1 1  sod  1 3.    When  wood  is  used  the  sphe- 
roiclal  form  of  kiln  is  recommended*    It  will 
be  found  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  carbon, 
if  the  stone  is  well  moistened  in  water,  pre- 
'vicus  to  placing  it  in  the  kiln.     It  should  be 
rexDitrked  that  nothing  but  clean  sand  should 
be  added  to  the  hydraulio  limes ;  such  limes 
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should  be  used  immediately  after  slaking. 
When  used  in  situations  requiring  hydraulic 
cement,  no  more  water  should  be  used  in  slak- 
ing it  than  is  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a^fino 
dry  powder.  Magnesian  limes  have  been  found 
at  Salem  and  in  the  Tanjore  district,  where  it 
was  used  with  success  by  Captain  Cotton  in 
forming  the  ani4stU8 :  the  cement  formed 
with  it  was  stronger  than  that  formed  with 
other  lime.  It  should  not  be  immersed  im- 
mediately on  being  used*  Much  controversy 
has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
using  the  lime  while  hot ;  the  generally  receiv- 
ed opinion  is  that  it  should  be  so  used  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  pure  limes  free  from  clay  and 
iron,  that  is  without  hydraulic  properties, 
this  course  is  questionablo.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted in  Rome,  and  lime  mortar  kept  moist 
has  been  found  suitable  for  building  after 
the  lapse  of  several  hundred  years  ;  lime  used 
Ao<  is  seldom  thoroughly  slaked.  A  common 
practice  in  India  is  to  mix  the  slaked 
lime  and  sand,  form  it  into  heaps,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  formed  a  hollow  which  is 
kept  constantly  filled  with  water*  Shell 
lime,  su  kept  and  subjected  to  the  usual 
beating  when  used,  seemed  to  Mr.  Bohde  at 
least  as  good  as  when  at  first  burned :  hydraulic 
limes,  including  of  course  all  which  become 
hard  under  water  ought  no  doubt  to  be  used 
hot.  At  Ternate,  and  other  coral  islands^ 
coral  is  largely  burned  into  lime  for  mortar. — 
Rfwde  MSS, 

CBUNAMBU.  Tam.  Quicklime,  Chunam. 

CflUNA-KA-PATHAR,  lime  stone  for 
burning. 

CHUNAR,  a  rock  fortress  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges*  It  is  perched  on  the  crest  of  a 
limestone  spur  that  rises  to  the  height  of  150 
feet  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  tbe  stream.  The 
treaty  of  Chunar  between  the  subadarof 
Gudh  and  Warren  Hastings  was  signed  on 
the  19th  September  1781.  In  the  fortress  is 
a  state  prison  in  which  Trimbukjee  Danglia 
pined  away  his  last  days  hopeless  of  ever 
being  able  to  give  a  second  slip  to  his  enemies. 
Trav,  of  Hind,,  Vol  I.  p.  132.  See  In- 
scriptions. 

CUUNAB,  the  Platanus  orientalis.  Char* 
Chunar    lake,    the     Shalimar   garden,   was 
one  of  the  great  works  of  Jehanghir. — Baron 
HugeVs  Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab 
p.  HI.  ' 

CHUNARU.  Hind,  also  Chunari.H.  Lime 
burners  or  workers  in  lime,  as  plasterers.-— 
WUsou, 

CUUNCOA.  Can.  SeeMutti. 

CIIUND,  a  hindu  poet  and   religious  r^ 

former,  but  now  known   only  in   tlie  former 

character.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Prithi  raj, 

the  last  hinda  king  of  Delhi.    He  was  n 
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•monotlieist,  and  after  having  sepnrately  in- 
voked the  three  persons  of  the  hindu  triad, 
says,  that  he  who  believes  them  distinct,  '*  hell 
vrill  be  his  portion."  Hia  work  is  a  general 
history  of  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  It 
consists  of  69  books,  comprizing  100,000 
stanzas,  relnting  to  the  exploits  of  Prithi  raj, 
and  every  noble  family  of  Ilajasthan  find  in  it 
some  record  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  accord- 
ingl}'  treasured  amongst  the  archives  of  each 
race  having  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
rajpoot.  From  this  he  can  trace  his  martial 
forefathers  who  *  drank  of  the  wave  of  battle' 
in  the  passes  of  Kirraan,  when  *  the  cloud  of 
•war  rolled  from  Himachir  to  the  plains  of 
Hindustban.  The  wars  of  Prithi  raj,  his 
alliances,  his  numerons  and  powerful  tribu- 
taries, their  abodes  and  pedigrees,  make  the 
works  of  Chnnd  invaluable  as  historic  and 
geographical  memoranda,  besides  being  trea- 
sures in  mythology,  manners,  and  the  annals 
of  the  mind.  They  are  entirely  heroic  ;  each 
book  a  relation  of  one  of  the  exploits  of 
Prithi  mj. — TofTs  Rajasthan,  Vol.  I.  p,  68.  ii. 
p.    254. 

CHANDA.     Hind.    SuhFcriptions. 

CHUNDANA  ENNEorChandaiia  enne. 
Tam  Sandal  wood  oil  :  oil  of  Santalum 
album. 

CHUNDAO.  Hind,  or  Chundul.  or 
Chandal.  Hind.  Lepnranda  saccidora. 
Syn.  of  Antiaris  saccidora. 

CHUNDA  SAHEB,  a  mahomedan  with 
Tvhom  the  French  sided,  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  South  of  Iniiia. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Saadut 
Oollah  was  ruler  of  the  centre  of  the  Caniatic, 
from  1710  to  1732,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Ali  Dost.  Ali  Dost  wa«  killed 
in  battle  against  the  MahruttHS,  and  was  snc- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Sufdar  Ali.  Of  his  two 
daughters,  one  married  Cbunda  Sahib. 
Chunda  Sahib  seized  on  Trichiiiopoly  in  1736, 
but  the  place  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Mahrattas,  and  Chnnda  Sahib  was  tnken 
prisoner,  and  lingered  eight  years  in  prison 
at  Tanjore.  where  he  was  murdered  by  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore.  Snfdar  Ali  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  brother-in-law  Alurtuzza 
Ali,  leaving  a  minor  son,  but  this  youth  also 
■was  assassinated,  while  Anwar-ud-din  was 
his  guardian,  and  Anwar-ud>din  succeeded 
to  the  throne  as  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  but 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Amboor  and  is  buried  in 
the  Jamma  mosque  of  Hyderabad. 

CHUNDEE.    Sans,  from  Chanda,  furious. 

CHUNDEE-MANDAPA.  Sans,  from 
Chundee,  the  goddesen  Chnndee  and  Manda- 
pa,  a  house.  This  is  a  kind  of  temple, 
with  a  flat  roof.  It  is  often  erected  by  rich 
faindoos   adjoining  to  their   houses,   and  is 
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designed  for  the  image  of  Doorga  or  Ealci 
It  is  built  on  four  sides,  with  anureAiutiie 
middle. —  Wards  View  oftkt  Riidm.  H 
ii.  p,  3. 

CHUNDEE  TOLA,  a  town  on  the  Hooglcj, 
district  of  Bengal. 

GHUNDEKIA,  or  Soondekia.  Tam.  So- 
lan um  puljescens. 

CHUNDEL,  H  tribe  of  njpooto  leatM 
in  various  parts  of  the  North- West  ProTinco, 
who  for  the  most  part  derive  their  oricis 
from  Mnhoba  in  Bundelcund.  Bef<ire  ^ 
mahomedan  conquest  Muhoba  ap^iein  t» 
have  been  the  capital  of  a  principality  tint 
extended  to  the  Nerbndda,  and  included  tkt 
province  of  Chunderee,  which  is  called  ttm 
their  name.  They  ara  styled  Somhansee,  bat 
they  are  not  considered  to  be  of  pare  deaceri; 
and  their  sons  are  carefully  exclailed  fraa 
marriages  with  the  higher  clans.  This  tribe 
expelled  the  Baland  tribe  from  AJoree,  BaHuir 
and  Mirssapur. — Elliot, 

CHU.'^DELEE,  a  very  fine  cotton  fabric 
of  India,  so  cost]  v  as  to  be  used  only  in  rasm 
courts.  It  is  made  from  Berar,  or  Oomnotee 
cotton.  The  chief  care  in  bestowed  on  tbe  prc- 
l>aration  of  the  thread  which,  when  of  w»y 
inequality,  sells  for  ita  weight  insiho; 
the  weavers  work  in  a  dark  undcrgrwBi 
room,  the  walls  of  which  are  kept  purpniJ; 
damp  to  prevent  dust  from  flying  «bwJ, 
Oomraotee  cotton  is  alone  u«ed. — KlUu 

CHUNDIKA.  Sans.  From  Chanda,  fs- 
rious. 

CHONDNAH,  a  river  near  Mordapoorii 
Pubna  district. 

CHUNDOO  LAL,  a  Kaet,  for  manyyofl 
peshcar  of  the  dewan  of  HyderaW.  H< 
succeeded  Mir  Alam,  as  minister,  andab'-»! 
ruined  the  Hyderabad  state. 

CHUNDRA,  Soma,  Indu,  xtt  i2 
epithets  fur  the  moon,  or  as  he  is  classia^ 
styled,  in  an  insciiption  of  the  famous  Ev* 
mar  pal,  at  Cheetore,  "  Nissa  Nat'li,  ^ 
ruler  of  darkness  (yissa.) 

CHUNDKA.    Bjsng. 
tinuni. 

CUUNDRA   MULA. 
ria  galanga. 

CHUNDRIAK.  Saks,  The  rap  d^ 
mooii. 

CHUNDROOS.  Goz.  Him  CoH*" 
sin.  The  fine  shavings  of  it  are  used  n^ 
dicine  to  stop  hasmoptysis,  made  up  is^^ 
medicine  called  **  Khairwa."  It  is  mucka*^ 
in  varnishes  ;  price  in  Aj mir  1(3.30  per  outf^ 
— Gen,  Med.  Top.,  p.  132. 

CHUNDROUR.     A  river  of  Bands. 

CHUNDRU  MULLIKA.  Bino.  Pj»- 
thrum  or  Chiysauthemitm  Indicaa. 
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CHUNDRU-MOOLA.  Beng.  Kaemp- 
feria  galanga. 

CHUNDUN  orChandan.  Mar.  Bkng. 
Hind.     Santalum  album  ;  Sandal  wood. 

CHUNDUNA  or  Chandana.  Duk.  also 
Ghundasaru.  Duk.  Santalum  album.  San- 
dal'^FOod 

CHUNDUNA  SUN.  Hind.  Corchorus 
olitorius. 

CHUNDUN-BETOO.  Beng.  Chenopo- 
dinm  album. 

CHUNDUN-MOOLEE.  Beng.  Urtica 
tuberosa. 

CHUNDUS.  A  Rceuted  wood  used  for 
the  malla  or  chapiets  of  hiudus — Tod!B 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  II,  p.  282. 

CHUNDWASSA.  Close  to  this  place  are 
the  buddhist  caves  of  Dhumnar,  with  a  hindoo 
temple  behind.  The  caves  are  about  forty 
miles  from  Neemuch. 

CHUNDWUK.  A  small  river  near  Ha- 
meerpore. 

CUUNE.  Malbal.  Cathartocarpus  fis- 
tula.— Roxh, 

CHUNEEOT.  A  town  north  of  the  plains 
of  Multan.     See  Sikhs. 

CHUNG.  Hind.  Hordeum  hexastichum, 
also  Pyrus  malus  in  Pangi  and  Chenab,  Bou- 
cerosia  edulis,  also  Salix  alba,  white  willow. 

CHUNG,  a  border  race  between   Nepaul 
and  Sikkim.    They  are   also  called  Limbu, 
Chung  being  the  name  givea  to  tbem  by 
the  Lepcha.  They  are  a  hardy,  hard-working 
tribe.  They  cultivate  grain  and  rear  cows,  pigs, 
and  poultry.  Their  huts  are  made  of  split  bam- 
boo and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
ginger     and    cardamom,   guyed  down  v/ith 
rattans.     They  drink  to  excess. — LatJiam. 
CHUNGAL.    Guz.   Hind.     Verdigris. 
CHUNG  .CHOW.     One  of  the  outer  is- 
lands of   the   Canton   river,  5  miles  north  ^ 
west  of  Lin-ting,  and  near  the  S.  E.  part  of  J 
L>antoa. — Horsburgh, 

CHUNG  HA.  HiKD.  also  Chun,  Euphor- 
bia  Boyleana. 

CHUNGI.     Hind.    Boucerosia  aucheri. 
CHUNGS  A,  in  Kunawer.     From  here,  a 
pass  leads  toBoorasoo. 

CHUNGSAKHAGO.  A  pass  in  Kuna- 
'wer  leading  from  Chetka  to  Nellung,  on  the 
Jankee  or  Jannubee  branch  of  the  Ganges. 
It  is  a  lofty  pass,  probably  not  under  18,000 
feet. 

CHUNGUR.  A  wandering  houseless  race 
in  the  Puujab,  probably  the  same  as  the  Chin- 
ganeh  of  Turkey,  the  Italian  Zingaro,  the 
Spanish  Gitano,  and  the  English  Gipsy.  About 
Delhi,  the  race  is  called  Kunjur,  a  word  which 
in  the  Punjab  properly  implies  a  courtesan 
or  dancing  girl.     See  Zingarro. 

CHUNIUM— f  Conium  maculatum. 
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CHUNNA.    See  Gram.     Chuna,  Chenna* 
CtJUNNI  MARUM.     Tam.  Acalypha  be- 
tulina. 

CHUNNI-SAFAID.  Hind-  Abrus  preca- 
torius  seeds. 

CHUNNU.     Tel.     Chnnam. 

CHUNUMEA.  a  tribe  of  Chuuderbunsi 
raj  puts  in  Jouupur,  Azimgurh  and  Goruk- 
pur. —  EllioL 

CHUPAO'  Pers,  a  foray  ;  a  charge  of  ca- 
valry. 

CHUPATHI.  Hind.  An  unleavened 
wheaten  cake, 

OHAPATHIKI  BHAJI.  Dui.  Marsilea 
quadrifolia. 

CHUPDA  LAC.     Shell  lac.    See  Chap. 

CHUPEIN.  Hind.  Potamogeton  gra- 
mineusi 

CHUPPER.  Pers.  Couriers  on  horseback. 

CHUPRA.     A  town  in  Bahar  province. 

CHUPRI  ALU.     Bbng.  and  Hind.  Dios^ 
corea  globosa,  properly  Safri-alu — RoxU 
I     CHUPTA-LAC.    Duk.  Gdz.Hind.  SheU 
lac. 

CHUR.  Hind,  of  Kishangunga,  Quercos 
ilex. 

CHUR.  In  the  Punjab,  the  sweeper 
caste,  many  of  whom  have  become  followers 
of  Nanuk,  and  are  commonly  called  Rungre- 
tha  Sikh  or  Mazhabi  Sikh.    See  Chura. 

CHUR.  Hind.  Beng.  The  shifting  allu- 
vial deposits  of  a  great  river,  are  so  called  in 
Bengal. — Fitfc's  Embassy,  p.  2Q, 

CHUR,  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Himalaya, 
12,500  feet  in  height. 

CHURA.     Beno.    Xyris  indica. — Linn, 

CHUHA.  Caste  of  sweepers,  one  of  the 
ghair  mulazim  castes  in  a  village. 

CHURA.  Hind.  Commelyna  Bengalen- 
sie,  also  Angelica  glauoa. 

CHURA  and  Tirah  are  fertile  and  well 
peopled  valleys,  enjoying  a  cool  climate, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Peshawar ;  and  it 
was  not  unusual  for  the  sirdars,  and  others, 
who  had  an  understanding  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  pass  the  warm  weather  in  the  for- 
mer of  these  places^  which  also  frequently 
became  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  distressed.  At 
Chura  resided  Khan  Bahadar  Khan,  Afredi, 
who  attained  immense  influence  amongst  his 
tribe  from  the  circumstance  of  his  attendance 
at  court  during  the  sway  of  the  Sadoz  Zye. 
Shah  Sujah  married  one  of  his  daughters  to, 
and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  found  an 
asylum  with  him.  The  Afredi  occupy  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the  hills,  nearest  Peshawar ;  and 
the  Shinwari  the  western  parts,  looking  upon 
the  valley  of  Jelalabad.  The  Orak  Zye  reside 
in  Tirah,  intermingled  with  the  Afredi,  and 
some  of  them  are  found  in  the  hills  south  of 
Peshawar.    It  was  a  malek  or  chief  of  this 
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tribe  who  couducted  Nadir  Shall  and  a  force 
of  cavalry,  by  the  route  of  Cbura  and  Tirah, 
to  Peshawar,  when  the  principal  road  through 
the  hills  was  defended  against  him.  The 
Shiowari,  besides  their  portion  of  the  hills, 
have  the  lands  immediately  west  of  them, 
and  some  of  the  valleys  uf  the  Safed  Koh 
range.  More  westerly  still,  under  the  same 
hill  range,  they  are  found  south  of  Jeialabad, 
and  are  the  neighbours  of  the  Khogani, 
These  are  in  the  condition  of  unruly  subjects. 
There  are  also  some  of  them  iu  Gbor-band,and 
they  dwell  in  great  numbers  bordering  on 
Bajor  to  the  north-west,  where  they  are  in- 
dependent, and  engaged  in  constant  hostilities 
with  the  tribes  of  Bajor  and  of  Kafiristan. 

CHURAITEA,  a  river  near  Pabrumala  in 
Bograh  district 

CHURAKH,  Hind.  A  wheel,  a  discus. 
See  Charakh  ;  Siva. 

GHUBAL.     Hind.     Lathyrus  sativus. 

CHURANG  or  Chor  Ganga,  the  founder 
of  the  Ganga- vansa  dynasty  of  OriBsa.  His 
name  is  also  written  Saranga  deva.  He  invaded 
Orissa  in  A.  D.  1131  and  his  dynasty  ended 
with  rajah  Narsinh-deo  who,  in  1217,  built 
Kanarak,  the  Black  Pagoda.  Churaug  was  a 
benefactor  to  Juggernath,  adorned  it,  and 
peopled  its  neighbourhood. 

CHURBI.  Guz.  CHARBI.  Hind.  Tallow 

CHUR-CHE,  of  early  European  travellers, 
are  the  Yu-che  or  Niu-che  of  the  Chinese,  the 
ancestors  of  the  modern  Manchu. 

CHURL     Hind.     Guz.     Knives. 

CHURL  DuK.  a  bird,  hence  khan-churi 
a  house-sparrow  ;  Churi-mar,  a   bird  catcher. 

CHURL     Hind.   Bracelets. 

CHURIAL.     Hind.     Aralia  cachemirica. 

CHURI  KI  BHAJL  Duk.  Amarantus 
campestris. — Liiin, 

CHURL SAROCH.     Artemisia   scoparius, 

also  Asparagus  Punjabensis,  and  A.  elegans. 

CHURM.  Pbrs.   Leather,  properly,  charm. 

CHURMA.     Malay.  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

CHURO,  an  unleavened  cake  of  wheaten 
flour  made  into  dough  with  clarified  butter 
and  mixed  with  brown  sugar  :  supposed,  in 
Sind>  to  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  skin. — 
BurtovLi  Scind,    Vol.  L  p,  288. 

CHURRA,  a  sanatorium  or  hill  station  on 
the  N.  E.  frontier  of  India.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Churra  (elevation  4000  feet)  is 
about  66"^,  or  16^  below  that  of  Calcutta ; 
vhich,  allowing  for  2^°  of  northing,  gives  1^ 
of  temperature  to  every  290  to  300  feet  of 
ascent.  In  summer  the  thermometer  often 
rises  88^  and  90^  :  and  iu  the  winter,  owing 
to  the  intense  radiation,  hoar-frost  is  frequent. 
— Hooker  Him,  Jour.  Vol.  11.  page.  284. 

CHURRUS.     Hind.     See  Charras. 
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CHURUREKAL    Tam.  Ciicnrbita  lage. 
naria.     Calabash. 

CHUBWA.  Hind.  Bruised  rice. 

CHUSAN,  is  the  largest  of  a  closdj 
packed  group  of  islands,  near  the  main-land 
of  Ciiina,  and  about  500  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Amoy.  Chusan  is  the  station  of  i 
sub-prefect.  And,  with  the  smaller  neigliboor- 
ing  islands,  forms  a  district  called  Ting-luL 
the  name  by  which  it  is  always  spoken  of 
by  the  mandarins  among  themselves  lod 
which  it  bears  in  all  the  works  published  bf 
Imperial  authority.  During  the  winter  mootbi 
Chusan  is  very  cold,  and  the  snow  lies  oa 
the  ground.  The  country  there  aboas^ 
with  game,  deer,  swans,  partridges,  pheaaanti, 
and  wild  fowl  of  every  description  :  Chow 
was  captured  by  the  British  on  the  5(h  Jsly 
1840,  and  recaptured  on  the  1st  October  1811. 
Meadows'  Desultory  Notes  p.  89,  Marrj/oii 
Indian  Archipelago,  p.  160. 

CHUSBAL.  HiND.  Potamogeton  criHwi 

CHUSHUL,  a  place  iu  Ladak  where  U  * 
hot  spring  of  a  temperature  of  96^  Tbe 
waters  are  without  taste  or  siuell  but  m 
said  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

CHUSHM.I-MAIDAH.Gdz.  Hind.  P» 
The  Cats  eye  gem. 

CHUSMUK,  also  Chusmiga.  Fbrs.  C«s» 
absus. 

CHUSSAEE.  Hind.  Arango,  Goz,  lu^ 
rough  cornelian  beads  of  various  sizes  id 
shapes,  made  in  Cambay,  and  formerly  extcs- 
sively  used  in  the  African  slave  tradft- 
Faulkner. 

CflUTA.  Hind.  Cigar. 

CHUTAH  NAGPUR,  is  3,000  feetsbcit 
the  sea.     See  Chota  Nagpore. 

CHUTL  Hind.  Asparagus  Panjabenii*. 

CHUTIAL.  Hind  Rheum  emodi. 

CHUTIALLI,  a  plain  in  Cutch  Gandin, 
See  Tor. 

CHUTKA.  Bbno.  Bauhinia  acmninati. 

CHUTNEE.  The  Chutnee  of  Lidis  i«  J 
warm  condiment  used  in  every  family,  «t^ 
prepared  fresh  daily  from   ripe  v^etahletf 
preserved.     The  following  is  a  recipe ftf*^ 
"  Delhi  or  Celestial  Chutnee."  Take  of  gi«» 
mangoes;  Riisins ;  mustard  seed  ;  8aIt;gR'B 
ginger  ;  and  garlic  ;  each    one    seer :  ow* 
(none  or)  half  a  seer  ;  dried  red  chillies  m 
to  one  seer  :  moist  or  soft  sugar  one  to  1^ 
seers  :  white  wine  vinegar  four  bottles.  W 
ginger,  garlic  and  onions  are  to  be  peeled,*^ 
together  with  the  chillies  are  to  be  cot  i^ 
thin  slices  previously  to  being  pounded ;  * 
mustard  seed  to  be  washed  and  dried,  «* 
gently  bruised  and  winnowed  ;  the  '*^*"'v 
be*  washed    and    freed  from  the  stones  ;  * 
sugar    to    be    made    into  a    thick  sjflVj 
the  mangoes  to  be  pidced  of  their  ia» 
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cut  iDto  thin  slioes  (some  boil  them  ia  three 
bottles  of  the  vinegar,  adding  the  fourth  when 
mixing  them  up  with  the  other  ingredieiit8)and 
pounded ;  the  remaining  articles  are  to  he  sepa- 
rately pounded,  and  then  the  whole  is  to  be  in- 
corporated, put  into  a  stone  jar,  well  closed 
and  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  month  or  two. 
If  put  into  a  glass  bottle,  it  should  occasionally 
be  put  out  in  the  sun.  It  will  keep  good  for 
years, 

2.     Love-apple   Chuinee  :     Take  the  love- 
apple  (solanum  lyco-persicum,  Lin,)  a  large 
plateful,  the  rinds    and  seed  to  be  rejected, 
and  only  the  pulp  used  ;  dried  salt-fish  cut 
very  fine  (as  if  rasped),   a    piece  about   two 
inches  square  ;  six  onions  cut  into  thin  longi- 
tudinal slices  ;  eighteeu  green  chillies  chopped 
fine,    dried    tanniriud    two    pice    weight    (or 
one    ounce),  mashed    up  in    aibout  three  or 
four  ounces  of  water   (stones  and  fibres  to  be 
rejected)  ;  salt,  a  teaspoonful  (/hee   or  butter, 
five  pice  weight  (or  two  ounces  and  a  half) 
First  put  the  ghee  into  a  tinned  copper  vessel 
placed  on    the  fire,    when  it  is    melted  add 
the  oni(»nR,  and  an  the  latter  begin  to  assume 
a  reddish  hue  add  the  chillies,  stirring  them 
well  for  five  minutes  :  then  add  the  salt   fish 
and  rx)ntinue  stirring  the    whole  ;    when    the 
ghee  has  nearly  evaporated  add  the  love-apple 
and  stir  it  about  for  a    good    while  ;    lastly, 
add  the  tamarind  water    and    salt,    and   mix 
the  composition  well  until  it  acquires  a  pretty 
dry  consistence  (like  that   of  brinjat   chufnee 
or  sambal),T\i\9  chutttee  is  only  for  immediate 
use  and  will  not  keep  above  a  day  or  two. 

CHUTOOR  ANANA.    Sans.  Four-faced  ; 
from  chutoor,  four,  and  anana,  a  face. 

CHUTRI,  or  CHATKI.  Guz.     Hi^d.  Um- 
brella. 

CHUTSALEE.     Tibetan.    Coarse  borax, 
from  Huthog. 

CHUTSAO.     Chin.     Ganjah. 

CHUTTAE.     Guz.     Hind.     Mats. 

CIIUVUNDU  CODUVALI.  Maleal. 
Pluuihago  rosea,  Linn. 

OUUWi  SIHSA.  First  class  barilla  or 
Sajji. 

CJHUYAR  A  hill-tribe  in  the  range  bor- 
dering Bengal  on  the  west,  in  Kamgurh  and 
tbe  neighbouring  districts. —  Wilson, 

CHYAVANA,  in  hindu  mythology,  is  the 
son  of  Bbriga,  the  son  of  Brahma,  by  his  wife 
Puloma.  A  Rakdhasa,  or  fiend,  attemptiug 
to     carry  off  Puloma,   the  child  was  prema- 


nests  of  white^ants.  Sukanya,  daughter  of 
king  Sariyati,  wandering  in  the  forest,  ob- 
served what  she  thought  two  lights  in  an  ant- 
hill, and  thrust  in  two  blades  of  kusa  grass, 
which,  when  withdrawn,  were  followed  by  a 
flow  of  blood.  Much  alarmed,  the  princess 
repaired  to  her  father  and  related  what  had 
happened.  The  king  conjecturing  the  truth, 
immediately  went  to  the  spot  to  deprecate  the 
wr«ith  of  the  Bishi,  and  pacified  him  by  giving 
him  the  damsel  in  marriage.  After  being 
married  some  time,  the  Aswiiii  Kumara, 
passing  by  Chyavana's  residence,  conferred 
upon  him  youth  and  beauty,  in  requital  of 
which  boons  he  gave  them  a  share  in  the 
soma  juice  offered  at  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 
The  gods,  with  Indra  at  their  head,  opposed 
this  grant,  and  Indra  lifted  up  his  hand  to 
strike  Chyavana  dead  with  his  thunderbolt, 
when  the  sage  paralysed  his  arm.  To  appall 
the  gods  he  created  the  demon  *^  Mada,'*  in- 
toxication personiHed,  in  terror  of  whom  and 
of  the  power  of  the  saint,  the  gods  acceded 
to  the  participation  of  the  Aswini  Kumani 
in  divine  honours.  Indra  was  restored  to  the 
use  of  his  arm,  and  *'  Mada"  was  divided  and 
distributed  amongst  dice,  women,  and  wine. 
— Bhavishyat  F urana.aiid  tlie  Dana  DfiermU'* 
section  oj  the  Mahabharai,  page  263. 

CHYCHM.    Egypt.     Cassia  absus. 

CIAMBELOTTO.     It.     Camlet. 

CIANDU>  a  phice  in  China  150  miles  be- 
yond the  great  wall,  and  ten  days' journey 
from  Pckin.  It  was  called  Che-men-fu,  and 
by  the  Tartars  Kai-miu-fu.  It  was  noticed  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  there  stood  that  magnificent 
park  and  palace  of  the  Tartar  ruler  of  China, 
the  great  Kablai  Khau,  the  description  of 
which  set  Coleridge  a-dreaming  (or  dreamin<; 
that  he  dreamt)  that  wonderful  poem  which 
tells  how, 

'*  In  Xanadu  did  Kublai  Khan, 
A  spacious  pleasure  dome  decree.'' 
A  later  traveller  mentit^ns  how  this  lord  pass- 
eth  the  summer  at  a  certain  place  which  is  call- 
ed Sandu,  situated  towards  the  north,  and  tho 
coolest  habitation  in  the  world. —  Yule  Ca- 
tlMp  I,p.  134. 

CICACOLE,  generally  written  Chicacole, 
a  town  in  the  Northern  Circars,  in  L.  18"^  13' 
North,  and  L.  81°  Ea.st.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  which,  with 
Rajuhmundry,  El  lore,  Condapilly  and  Gun- 
tonr,   form  the  five  Northern   Circars.     The 


turely  born,  whence  his  name,  from  Chya,  to  four  first  occupy  the  sea  coast  from  the 
full  from.  Upon  his  birth,  his  splendour  was  !  Chilka  lake  on  the  confines  of  Cuttack,  to  tho 
such  as  to  reduce  the  insulter  of  his  mother  '  northern  bank  of  the  Kistnah  river,  forming 
to  ashes.  Having  adopted  a  life  of  ascetic  comparatively  a  long,  narrow  slip  of  country 
devotion,  he  was  so  immersed  in  abstraction  350  miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  seventy- 
that  he  became  completely  covered  with  tbe    five  wide. — RennelVs  Memoir^  P,  czzxiv. 
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CICCADISTICHA. 

Phyllanthus  longifolius. 

Roxb. 


Beno. 


Nuri 

Nubari 

Cheramella 

Hurriphal 

Nubi 

Them-bauh'soke- 

gyee  Bdrm. 

Urfalayurie  Dok 

Country  goosebery  Eno. 
Otaheite         ,, 
Cherambola         of  6oa. 


Linn. 

Averrhoa  acida.   Linn. 


Chelmeri 
Harfarori 
Chi  rim  i 
Cheremin 
Nelli 

Cherambola 
Kata  nelli 
Aru  nelli 
Arnelli  pallam 
Arnelli  pandu 
Chiliimilli 


Hind. 

Malay. 

>» 
Malkal. 

Port. 

Singh. 

Tam. 

»» 
Tel. 


Mineral  oon^tita- 
ents  (asb) 
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CID. 

used  by  the  people  of  nortbern  Indu  for  food. 
Its  composition 

Per  cent.  \  per  cent* 

Moisture.  1080    Fatty  or  oily  matter  456 

Is  itrogeuuus  mat-  "'•       • 

^  ter.  19.32 

Starchy  matter.        6220 

i  Total  lOOtO 

It  is  largely  grown  in  tbe  Chittledroog 
Division,  and  all  classes  of  people  Id  Mysore 
use  it  as  food.  Professor  Link,  in  his  TmveU 
informs  us  that  it  constitutes  the  chief  food 
of  the  lower  class  in  Spain,  where  it  is  called 
Garvanzos.  The  chick-pea,  or  Bengal  gnm, 
is  grown  extensively  by  the  Burmese,  es- 
pecially in  Burrnah,  and  large  quantities  an 
imported  into  tbe  Tenasserim  Provinces  froa 
BATigoon.^Ainslie,  p,  237.     Mason. 

CICHORIUM  INTYBUa    Linn. 


Sbikoriah 
Chicory 
Kichorion 
Kasci 


Ar. 

Eng. 

Gr. 

Hind. 


Hinduba  Hen. 

Hand>gul    of   Eaqhas. 
Suchal-haud  of  Chish. 


.  Racha  usirike  ,, 

A  small  tree,  leaves  pinnate,  from  one  to 
two  feet  long,  scattered  about  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Its  flowers  small,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  India,  and  all  over  the  Teniisserim 
Provinces,  is  planted  by  the  Burmese  who 
value  its  ffruit  highly.  It  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  gooseberry,  both  in  appearance 
and  taste.  It  yields  a  roundish  sub-acid 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  large  marble.     The 

fruit  is  universally  used  as  an  article  of  food,  Two  varieties  of  this  are  grown  in  maiiT 
raw  or  cooked,  or  in  pickles  or  preserves,  parts  of^India,  from  Cape  Comoria  to  tbi 
Leaves  are  sudorific,  and  seeds  cathartic.  The  Himalaya.  Wild  chicory  vegetates  luiuri- 
tree  m  Tenasserim  is  dioecious.  Wood  infe-  antly  during  the  summer  in  C^hmere,  and  iu 
nor  -/eo^6.  n..  6i2  Amdve.  page  222.  the  Punjab  during  the  cold  season.  Itgw^ 
OShaughnessy,  page  55L  Mason,  HorL  there  up  to  5,500  feet,  and  in  Lahoul  upto 
Garden  31.  Qfinn  f^^f    ^^a  *u.    ...        \ 

CICENDIA  HYSSOPIFOLIA.  Adans. 

Gentiana  hyssopifolia  Linn. 

Ezacum   byssopi folium  Willde. 

Adenema  hyssopifolia  Boiu 

Gentiana  verticUlata  Linn. 

Slevogtia  verticillata  Z>.  Don. 

Hippion  hyssopifolium  Spreng, 
Charaita  Hind.  I  Valla  rugu  Tam. 

Chata  Charetta  „       (  Nellaguli  Tel. 

This  plant  is  common  in  various  parts  of 
Southern  India,  as  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Adyar 
river  in  the  environs  of  Madras.  The  whole 
plant  is  bitter,  and  much  used  by  tbe  natives 
as  a  stomachic,  being  also  somewhat  laxative. 
It  is  used  as  one  of  the  Chiretta  plants. — 
CShaiighnessy,  p.  4G0.    ClegJtorn, 

CICER  ARIETINUM.  Linn.  ;  Roxb. ;  TF. 
and  A, ;  W,  Ic, 


Ilimis  Ar. 

Humuz  „ 

Chunai  Bnt-kale    Beno. 
Chuna-batoola  ,, 

Ku-la-pai  BnRM. 

Kadalay    Can.  Maleal. 

Tam. 
Harbarah 
Homos 
Bengal -gram 
Chick  pea 
Gram 


Guz. 

» 
Hind. 

Halral. 

Pbrs. 
Punjab. 

Sans. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 

This  valuable  pulse  is  much  prized  in  India, 
and  in  the  more  northern  provinces  of  Hin- 
dostan,  where  it  is  common,  is  that  generally 
given  to  horses.  When  parched,  it  tastes  not 
unlike  the  toasted  cashew-nut,  and  is  often 
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DUK. 

Egypt. 
Eng. 


19 


Chena, 

Chana 

'Chen  n  a 

Kadalacca 

Nakhud 

Chola 

Cheunaka 

Cadalay 

Seuaga 

Sanaga 

Chanaka ; 

Hari-mandbakamu 


c 


9,500  feet,  and  the  young  plnnt  isnsedw 
a  vegetable.  The  seeds  are  used  in  medidae, 
and  are  consequently  kept  in  the  baaw 
Seeds  of  both  varieties  appear  to  be 
ofiicinal,  being  considered  carminative  and 
cordial.  The  root  also  is  used  medicinallj. 
The  roots  contain  nitrate  and  sulphate  d 
potash,  mucilage,  and  some  bitter  extractive 
principle.  An  infusion  of  Chiory  mixed  wiih 
syrup  causes  a  thickening  of  the  hquid.- 
Honightrger,  p,  2o.  Z.  7.  Siewaru  M.D.,f, 
408.  •         '^ 

CICINDELID^.     One  of  the  Coleoptea 

CICnVDELA   HEROS,    and  C.  gloriua 

occur  in  Celebes,  the  latter  is  of  a  rich  ? elvettj 

green  colour. 

CICONIA.  A  genus  of  birds  of  tbe  onkr 
Graliatores.  Ciconia  alba,  tbe  'Vhite  Stori, 
occurs  in  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  is 
migmtory,  and  is  common  in  India  during  tie 
cold  season  in  immense  flocks  in  Lower  B»ig>l. 
Ciconia  nigra  (*  Black  Stork.')  of  Eunfi^ 
Asia,  North  Africa,  is  not  uncommon  in  b* 

CICUTA  VIROSA. 

Devil's  Salep  Eno.  I  Zabri  gugal  Ki* 

Poison  turnip  „      j  Salop  i\hkiUn        ft» 

Occurs  in  Cashmere.— i?o^^,  p,  426.  See 
Conium  maculatum. 

CID  of  Spain,  the  Arabic  Seyda,  lord,  tk 
term  by  which  all  tbe  descendants  of  Mah<»- 
ed  are  styled,  viz,  Syed. 
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CIDER  or  Cyder.    Eng. 


Cidre, 

Zider 

Apfelwein 


Fr.     Cidro  It. 

Ger.     Sidor  Res. 

„        Sidta  Sp. 

The  wine  of  tbe  apple.  It  is  made  in 
Britain,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States.  There  T^as  a  recent  manu- 
facture of  cider  by  themaharajah  of  Cashmere 
upon  a  large  scale. — FaiUkner.  JfcCuUoch, 
CIDRE.  Fr.  Cidro.  It.  Cider. 
CIGAUa     Eng. 


Chntta 
Rokok 


Hind. 

MiLLAL. 


Shruttu 
T'sutta 


Tam 
Tel. 


Cigars  are  made  all  over  the  south  and 
east  of  Asia,  but  the  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  Manilla,  of  Chinsura  in  Bengal,  of 
the  iiilands  or  Lunka  of  the  Qodavery,  of 
Trichinopoly  and  of  Dindigul.  See  Cheroots. 
CIMERII.  The  Cimbri  or  Camri,  a 
Getic  race,  who  entered  Europe  from  Asia. 
Herodotus  (Melpomene,  p.  190)  says  the 
Cimmerians,  expelled  by  the  Massagetee, 
migrated  to  the  Crimea.  Here  were  the 
Tbyssagetse,  or  western  Geta3 ;  and  thence 
both  the  Gete  and  Cimbri  found  their  way 
to  the  Baltic.  Bubruquis  the  Jesuit,  describ- 
ing the  monuments  of  the  Comani  in  the 
Dasht-i-Kipchak,  whence  these  tribes  came. 
Bays,  **  their  monuments  and  circles  of  stones 
are  like  the  Celtic  or  Druidical  remains  of 
Europe  —  BelPs  Collection, 

CINCHONA.     A  South  American  genus, 
many  species  of  which,  have  been  introduced 
into  India  siuce  the  beginning  of  1861.     The 
sites  selected  in  South  India  have  been  near 
Ootacamund  and  Neddiwattum  on  the  Neil- 
gherry  hills,   at  an   elevation  of  5,400  feet, 
C.   Lucumoefolia  and  C.  Pahudiana,  to  the 
number  of   500,000  plantn,  had  previously 
been  planted  by  the  Dutch  in  Java,    On  the 
I^eilgherries,    the     Government   plantations 
extend  over  nearly  1,200  acres,   while  a  no 
inconsiderable  extent  on  the  estates  of  private 
landholders  is  covered  with  the  best  varieties 
of   the  plant.     Along  the  hills  of  Wynaad 
and  iu  Mysore  the  cultivation  is   extending, 
slovly  perhaps,  for  it  is  but  a  secondary  care 
to  the  planter  until  he  can  see  his  way  readi- 
ly to  a  remunerative  return.    A  hopeful  co- 
lony from  the    Neilgherry   stock  has    been 
planted  at  Tounghoo,  and  promises  to  mul- 
tiply for  the  supply  of  British  Burmah.  Upon 
the  spurs  of  the  Darjeeling  hills  and  the  other 
slopes  of  British  Sikhim  the  cinchona  is  thriv* 
[rig  as  well, apparently,  as  in  its  native  country. 
Plants  may  be  propagated  fri»m  seed,  and  ex- 
periments tried  upon  the  Khassyah  hills  and 
>ther   high    latitudes   upon  a  less    expensive 
icale,  and  with  more  chances  of  success  than 
'ram  previous  eflfbrts.     In  the  Doons,  in  the 
>Torth  Western  Provinces,  plants  brought  from 
3arjeeling  have  been  successfully  planted  out 
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at  Chandwallah.  In  the  Kangra  district  of 
the  Punjab,  the  cinchona  flourishes  on  four 
estates,  and  the  early  outturn  shows  that  the 
barks  are  sufficiently  rich  in  quinine  to  en- 
courage cultivation  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
There  was  long  a  doubt  as  to  the  success 
of  the  cultivHtion  of  cinchona  in  Kangra. 
But  Major  Paske,  after  a  careful  inspection  of 
four  plantations  there,  belonging  to  private 
persons,  reports  that  the  plant  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  and  will  become  natural- 
ized. On  their  estate  at  Bowarna,  the  Pun- 
jab Cinchona  Company  have  increased  the 
area  planted  out  to  20  acres,  on  which  they 
have  now  14,730  young  trees  all  in  healthy 
condition,  and  varying  in  height  from  five  to 
six  feet.  Bark  taken  from  branches  2  years 
and  4  months  old  yielded,  on  analysis,  3^  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallized,  or 
more  than  in  the  cinchona  barks  of  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  experiments  in 
cinchona  cultivation  did  not  really  commence 
in  Kangra  till  March  1 864.  There  were,  in 
18C9,  53  acres  permanently  planted  out.  The 
species  **  Succirubra,"  "  Micrantha*'  and 
*'  Calisaya"  thrive  best  in  the  valley  at  alti- 
tudes varying  from  3,000  to  3,500  feet,  while 
the  species  Condaminia  requires  a  somewhat 
higher  altitude. 

The  Native  States  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  have  evinced  a  desire  to  promote 
cinchona  cultivation.  By  the  latest  returns 
!  there  were  in  the  Government  gardens  at 
Darjeeling  782,048  plants,  and  in  private 
gardens,  which  probably  aggregated  170  acres, 
232,778.  The  great  work  of  the  Darjeeling 
plantations  has  been  the  naturalization  of  the 
CincJiona  calisaya^  the  "queen  of  the  cin- 
chonas," which  had  been  reared  with  les.s 
succeits  at  Ootacamund.  At  Ootacamund  the 
area  planted  out  is  returned  at  1,182 
acres ;  the  number  of  plants  at  894,059. 
The  total  expenditure  from  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  has  been  Rs.  512,593  or 
Ks.  21,072  lei*s  than  the  original  esrJmates. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  in  comparing  the 
relative  expense  of  the  Darjeeling  and  Oota- 
camund plantations*  that  convict  labour  was 
employed  on  the  latter  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  red  and  gray  barks  have  been  the 
most  successful  at  Ootacamund,  the  Calisaya 
ranking  only  third.  The  success  of  Ootaca- 
mund barks  of  the  Cinchona  officinalis  has 
been  remarkable.  At  the  last  analysis,  Mr. 
Howard  extracted  11-49  per  cent,  of 
alkaloids  and  975  per  cent,  of  quinine  from 
the  lanceolate  variety.  The  largest  extract 
hitherto  known  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Peruvian  bark  is  8*5  per  cent,  of  which 
five  per  cent,  is  quinine.  Private  cultiva- 
tion upon  the  Neilgherries  is  retrograding 
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in  common  with  all  other  enterprize.  Several 
years  ago  a  beginning  was  made  in  Travau- 
core  with  1,62S  plants  and  5,817  cuttings  in 
the  Peer  mode  gardens.  No  statistics  are  avail- 
able of  the  Derah  Doon  plantations,  but 
in  those  in  the  Kangra  valley  there  were  fifty- 
three  acres  planted  out  with  98,972  plants. 
A  late  analysis  showed  that  Chinchona  sue- 
d-ruhra  grown  at  Kaiigra  yielded  2*50  of 
Quinia,  a  result  that  caimot  but  be  con- 
sidered highly  satacfactory. 
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Cinchona  bark  from  Neilgherries  in  1867, 
brought  2a.  the  lb,  and  quill  bark  Is.  9d.  The 
best  Bamples  contained  T  per  cent,  of  alka- 
loids after  4  years'  growth. 

Scarcely  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
Cinchona  cultivation  was  little  more  than  a 
dream  in  the  minds  of  Royle,  Falconer  and 
a  few  other  naturalists,  and  a  very  short  pe- 
riod since  the  first  plants  were  brought  to 
the  country.  Yet  the  cultivation  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  in  its  infancy  would  by 
them  have  been  accepted  as  the  acme  of  suc- 
cess. This  success  has  been  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Clement  R.  Markham  who  twice  went 
to  S.  America  and  brought  plants  to  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills,  and  of  Mr.  Mclvor  of  Oota- 
camuud,  to  whose  great  skill,  Mr.  Markham 
attributed  entirely  their  growing.  The  next 
stop  to  be  taken,  is  to  obtain  cheap  quinine. 
Until  quinine  can  be  extracted  in  India  and 
barks  analysed  without  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture that  must  be  incurred  in  submitting 
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specimens  for  tbo  opinions  of  home  cheoiaU. 
we  cannot  look  for  cheap  quinine  uor  can  wc 
expect  that  Cinchona  plantations  will  bi 
extended  by  private  enterprise.  Of  the  re- 
quisites for  the  preparation  of  the  bark  the 
more  important  materials  are  lime,  sodi, 
pearlash,  magnesia,  animal  charcoal,  sal- 
phuric  acid,  alcohol  and  other  subatitntti 
The  advantage  of  manufacturing  with  in- 
digenous alkaloids  is  more  fully  apparent  it 
other  respects  than  from  its  cheapness.  Tbe 
barks  yield  more  cinchona  and  of  a  better 
quality  when  fresh,  and  the  expensive  prepan- 
tions  necessary  for  safe  exportation  are  al- 
together avoided.  With  the  exception  of 
sulphuric  acid  all  the  materials  reqaiiedio 
the  extraction  of  quinine  have  been  f«»und  « 
the  Neilgherries  and  in  the  neighbourhood  i& 
sufficient  abundance  for  extensive  manafat 
turing  operations,  and  most  if  not  all  of  then 
are  to  be  found  in   the  Sikkim  ranges. 

CINCHONACE/E,  the  coffee  tribe  of 
plants  of  which  there  are  233  genera  and  870 
species.  Of  these  729  species  are  known  to 
occur  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  viz.,  in 
Zanzibar,  Timor,  Persia,  Japan,  each  three,  in 
Arabia  four,  and  in  India  695. 

CINERARIA  AZUREA,  flowering  plants 
known  by  the  name  of  Cape  Aster,  shoiy 
flowers  of  orange,  yellow,  purple  and  red  co- 
loured varieties.  They  grow  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  the  leaves  being  covered  withi 
soft  white  down. — Riddeli 

CINGHALESE,  a  mode  of  wrifmg  Singi- 
lese,  the  people  and  language  of  Ceylon. 

CINNABAR,  Eng.  Ger. 


» 


Zunjefer  Ar. 

Pak  Shangharf         Duk. 
Cinaber  Dot. 

Vermilioen 
Bi-suiphuret  of 

mercury 
Red  aulphuret  of 

mercury 
Ciimabre 
Salfure  rouge  de 

mercure 
Zinuober 
Rothes  Bchwefel-que 


Eno. 


Fr. 


Gkr. 


Hingda 

Durdar 

Hing^ur 

Ciuabro 

UydrargiribisQl' 

phu  return 
Cinoabrium 
Galiiga 
Sedilengam 
SUaDgarf 
Kioowar 
Inghulum 
Cinabrio 
Shadilingam 
lughilikam 
Inghilikam 


Bin. 


It. 
Miu' 

Til 


X& 


cksilber  <,  i 

HiDgra  Gvz. 

Hingda.  Guz.    — „ 

This  is  found  in  commerce  native  and  naj 
factured.  The  best  Native  cinnabar  is* 
heavy,  brilliant,  of  a  high  colour,  and  i* 
from  earthy  or  stony  matter.  It  ^}f\ 
in  various  places,  chiefly  in  quic^ 
mines,  being  one  of  the  ores  of  '^*'^ 
It  occurs  native  in  China  abundantly  in  Sh* 
si,  and  all  the  quicksilver  (shwin  yin  *• «» 
silver,"  i.  e.  hydrargyrum,)  not  imported  b» 
China,  is  there  obtained  from  this  ^^^1 
said,  by  a  rude  process  of  burning  brufihw* 
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in  the  wells^and  then  collecting  the  metal  after 
coodensation.  Cinnabar  has  been  discovered  at 
Basein,  in  Borneo,  in  a  mountain  range  called 
Bongo,  ezteudLiig  between  two  branches  of  the 
Sarawak  river.  It  yields  84  per  cent,  of 
quicksilver.  For  making  artificial  cinnabar, 
when  two  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of 
sulphur  are  triturated  together,  the  mercury 
gradually  disappears,  and  the  whole  assumes 
the  form  of  a  black  powder.  When  this  is 
heated  red  hot,  it  sublimes,  and  if  a  proper 
vessel  be  placed  to  receive  it,  a  cake  is  ob- 
tained of  a  fine  red  colour,  which,  when  redu- 
ced to  a  fine  powder,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Varmillion  (Tfionuon's  Chemistry).  Artificial 
cinnabar  is  largely  manufactured  in  Calcutta, 
and  in  small  quantities  at  Surat,  Manufac- 
tured cinnabar  is  found  in  all  the  Tenasserim 
bazars,  but  it  is  imported  there.  It  has 
been  employed  in  medicine  by  the  hindoos 
from  time    immemorial,    to    salivate    their 


patients,  which  they  do  most  effectually  by 
causing  them  to  inhale  its  fumes.  The  Bur- 
man  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  Cinnabar  or  bisulphuret  of  Mer- 
cury is  sold  in  Calcutta  in  red,  striated,  crys- 
talline lumps,  also  in  powder ;  it  is  often 
adulterated  by  red  lead  and  brick  dust.  It 
is  entirely  volatile  from  a  slip  uf  talo^  while 
these  impurities  remain  behind.  Compound 
Cinnabar  Ointment,  is  Captain  Aitkin's  well 
known  and  uneful  "  ringworm  ointment." — 
\ViUiam£  Middle  Kingdom^  p»  245.  Mason* 
Beng,  Phar,  p,  382. 

CINNABRE.  Fe.     Cinnabar. 

CINNABRIUM,    Lat.     Cinnabar. 

CINNAMOMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Lauracece^  con- 
fined to  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Liudley 
includes  in  the  genus  Cinnamomum,  the 
following   twelve  species. 


Names. 


Habitat. 


C.  aroniaticum , China.... 

C.   cnlitlawan lAmboyna 


Product. 


C.  javanicum Java  and  Borneo 


C. 
C- 

c- 
c- 
c 

c; 

c- 
c 


Source  of  Chinese  cinnamon  according  to  Nees. 
Culitlawan  bark. 

r  Bitter  and  aromatic  bark  strongly  recommonded  by 
<  Blume  in  periodic  colic,  and  the  after-pains 
I      of  labour 

Said  to  produce  one  kind  of  Massoy  bark 
Flowers  of  Cassiaf  and  a  vey  inferior  cinnamon 
Famished  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Folia  Malabathri 
Similar  to  C.  culitlawan 
Similar  to  do.  but  mure  bitter 

Tamala India I Tej-pat  leaves  or  Folia  Malabathri  of  Indian  shops. 

xanthonenron Molaccas {Similar  to  C.  culitlawan)  but   extremely  like  Massoy  bark 


Kiamis Cochin  China 

lioureirii Cochin  China 

nitidum India,  Java>  Ceylon 

mbrum Cochin  China  .... 

Siutoc Neilgherries 


zoylauicum Ceylon 

xeylan :  var.  Cassia India. . 


True  cinnamon 
Cassia  lignea. 


C.    albiflorum. 
O.    aromaticum. 
O.   culitlawan. 
O.    dnbium. 
C.    dalce. 
O.    iners. 
C.    multiflomm. 
Tbere    are 
some 


X>r.  Wight,  in  Icones,  gives  figures  of  the 
following  14  species  : — 

C.  nitidum 
C.  obtusifolium. 
C.  ovalifoUum. 
C.  perpetuoflorens. 
C.  recur  vatupi« 
C.  villoaum. 
C.  Zeylanicum. 
however    20    known   species, 
of  which  yield    cinnamon  and   others 
two  aromatic  barks  which  appear  to 
difier  from    each  other  in  little,  except  in 
the     degree  in  which  the  aromatic  principle 
exists  in  them.     One  of  these  products  has 
l>eexi  noticed  under  the  head  Cassia,  and  the 
other  will  be  remarked  on  under  Cinnamon. 
Oionamomum    rubrum,    grows    in    Cochin 
ChiKiAy  and  contains  an  essential  oil,  smell- 
In^       o^     cloves,    but     not    so    agreeable. 
C-iunamomum    sintoc,    grows  on    tihe  Neil- 
sherry   mountains    in  Hindustan,   and  the 
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higher  hills  of  Java.  It  is  a  tree  80  feet  high. 
The  bark  is  in  quality  very  like  the  true  Culit- 
lawan, but  not  so  agreeable  ;  it  is  more  bitter 
and  drier,  and  more  powdery  when  chewed. 
Cinnamomum  tamala  is  a  native  of  India, 
wild  in  Derwanee  and  Qongachora,  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Rungpoor.  The  taste  of  the 
leaves  when  dried  is  aromatic ;  they  are  sold 
in  the  shops  under  the  narae  of  folia  Mala* 
bathri  Tamalapathri  of  India.  Cinnamomum 
Xantboneuron  is  a  tree  growing  on  the  Papuan 
Islands  and  the  Moluccas.  The  bark  has  great 
fragrance  when  fresh,  but  loses  this  quality  in 
time.  It  is  so  extremely  like  Massoy  bark 
as  to  be  confounded  with  it. — Eng.  Cyc. 
p.  1089.    O'Shaughnessy,  page  544. 

CINNAMOMUM  ALBIFLORUM.  Nbes. 

C.  Campboratum.  Bl.  Laurus  Cassia,  JRoxb. 

C.  Tamala,  F,  Ne^, 

Dalchiui  HilfD.     Tejpat,  IIind. 

Tajkalmi,    Leaves, 
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This  tree  grows  in  Tipperah,  Nepaul  and  in 
the  Punjab,  is  not  uncotnmon  in  the  Himalaya 
east  of  the  Sutlej,  grows  sparingly  at  about 
5,000  feet  as  far  as  the  Ravi,  and  probably  in 
Hazara.  Part  at  least  of  the  officinal  bark 
and  leaves  are  probably  derived  from  this 
tree.  The  former  is  given  for  gunorrhaea, 
and  the  latter  are  used  in  rheumatism,  being 
considered  stimulant.  Its  timber  does  uoc 
appear  to  be  valued. —  Yoigt.  708.  Di\J.L* 
Stewart, 

CINNAMOMUM  AROMATICUM,   Nebs 

V.  EsEN. 

C.  cassia,  Blume.  j  Laurus     Cinuamomum, 

Lauras  cassia,  Nees  t.  3.     |      Andr.  RepaL 

A  tree  of  considerable  size,  said  to  grow 
in  the  dry  sandy  districts  lying  N.  W.  of  the 
town  of  Fai  foe,  between  Lat.  15  and  16  N. 
It  is  said  to  produce  the  cinnamon  of  China 
and  Cochin-China,  as  also  cassia  bark  and  the 
aromatic  fruits  ciilled  Cassia  buds.  See 
Cinnamon. 

CINNAMOMUM  CITRIODORUM,  Thw. 
SiNOH.  A  tree  Pangaree  Kooroondoogass  of 
Ceylon,  growing  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet 
iu  the  Sufragam  district  at  an  elevation  of  1 000 
to  2000  feet.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  vena- 
tion of  its  leaves  and  by  the  truncated  cup 
of  the  fruit.  The  bark  has  much  of  the  odour 
of  citronella  oil,  intermixed  with  something 
of  the  fragrance  of  common  cinnamom. — Thw. 
En.  PL  Zeyl,p.2bS. 

CINNAMOMUM    CULITLA WAN,  iV««. 
Laurus  culitlawau,  Roxb. 

„      caryophyllus,  Lour. 
Cortex  caryophylloides.  Humph, 

A  native  of  Amboyna,  especially  in 
Leitimoo  near  the  villages  of  Sava  Rutton  and 
Ema.  It  also  grows  iu  Cochin  China.  The 
bark  when  dry  is  aromatic  like  cloves,  but 
less  pungent  and  sweeter.  It  has  some  astring- 
ency,  and  owes  its  medicinal  activity  to  a 
combination  of  volatile  oil  resin,  and  bitter 
extractive.  It  is  used  in  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints, diarrhoea,  &c.  The  natives  of  Am- 
boyna use  the  oil  in  both  as  an  internal 
medicine  and  as  a  stimulating  liniment. 
—  Voigt.ZO^^  Eng;  Gyc,  page.  1089. 

CINNAMOMUM  DULCE.  Nbes. 
C.  chinensis  BL   \  Laurus  dulcis  Roxh. 

A  small  tree  of  China,  leaves  and  bark  of  a 
sweet  aromatic  taste  and  odour. — Roxb.  ii.  203. 

CINNAMOMUM  EUCALYPTOIDES, 
Nees.  Grows  on  the  mountains  of  Malabar  its 
leaves  have  a  strong  acrid  clove  like  odour  and 
taste  somewhat  tinctured  with  camphor. 
Nees  quoted  by  Voigt. 

CINNAMOMUM  INERS.    Rein. 

Theet-kjam-bo      Burm.    Ran  dol  chiui       Mahr. 


Len-kyau 
Wild  cinnamon 
iDar-chini 


Eno. 
Hind. 


Kot-karva  Maleal. 
SembelaPuli  pilla  Tam. 
Pachaku  Tjsl. 
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This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  C.  Caroa 
of  Rheede.  It  grows  along  the  great  rangi 
of  the  ghauts,  and  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Mala- 
bar and  the  Concans,  in  Moulmein,  AUnui, 
Chapedong,  Penang,  and  Java.  It  is  supposed 
to  yield  part  of  the  Cassia  and  CinnamoB 
of  commerce.  Its  leaves,  onbeiog  braised, 
have  a  strong  spicy  smell.  The  tree  is  found 
in  the  Bombay  ghat  forests,  chiefly  to  the 
south,  and  Dr.  Gibson  says  the  wood  is  ntha 
strong,  but  is  little  used  in  house  buildiog, 
or  for  implements.  Dr.  Wight  says,  it  is  i 
tall  tree  in  Coinibatore,  rather  slender  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height ;  the  wood  is  fine,  eves- 
grained  and  supposed  very  good,  but  appa- 
rently has  never  been  used  by  the  carpeaten 
there,  as  none  of  them  are  acquainted  with 
it. — Drs.  Gibson  and  Wight. 

CINNAMOMUM  JAVANICUM,  is  a  tree 
with  a  trunk  20  feet  to  30  feet  high,  grow- 
ing*in  Java  and  Borneo.  The  bark  is  of  a 
deep  cinnamon  brown  colour  more  bitiei 
than  Culitlawau  bark,  and  the  leaves,  when 
rubbed,  have  a  very  sharp  aromatic  odour. 
Blume  says  the  bark  deserves  the  attectkn 
of  medical  men  on  account  of  its  poverfnl 
anti-spasmodic  properties. — Eng»  Cyc  p«^ 
1098. 

CINNAMOMUM  KAIMIS.    See  Cinai- 
momum. 
CINNAMOMUM  LITSEiE-FOLIUM.  Tw. 

Koodoo-Kooroondoo  gass,  Sikgh. 

A  tree  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  growing  at  Ha- 
pootelle  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  at 
an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  Its  bark  is  quite 
inodorous. — Thw. 

CINNAMOMUM  LOUREIRIL    Ndb. 

Kio-kiii,  China.  |  Ni-kei,  J^^ 

Grows  on  the   lofty   mountains  o!  Gochii 

China,  to  the  west    towards    Laos,   and  ii 

Japan.    The  flowers  of  Cassia  are  produced  tiy 

this  species.     The  old  and  young  branches aze 

worthless,  but    the   middle-sized    shoots  aie 

superior  to  that  of  Ceylon,   and  are  sold  at  a 

much  higher  price. — Ehq.  Cyc^  page  1089. 

CINNAMOMUM     NIDITUM.    S» 

C.  Cassia,  Nees,  W.    Ic. 

Kadigi-hindi,        Ab.  C.  Cassia  Nees,     V.^ 

Tej-pat,  Bekg.     Laurusnitida,        Bai* 

SadruB,  Hind.      Putruj  {huk\      Hi^ 

Tamalapntra,        Si^ 

Described  as  a  tree  of  Sumatra,  and  v* 
small  tree  or  shrub  on  the  continent  of  Ii^ 
Its  flowers  are  small  and  of  pale  yellfi>^ 
colour,  and  the  bark  is  cinnamon  like  int^ 
and  odour.  It  is  the  plant  which  fonuibp 
the  principal  part  of  the  '  Folia  Malabsttf 
of  the  old  pharmacologists. — Eng.Oye.p.1^' 
CINNAMOMUM  OBTUSIFOLIUAL  K» 

Laurus  obtusifolis,  Boxb.  |  L.  Malabathrica,  Bfltf" 

A  tree  of   the   mountainous   connthesiS' 

mediately  east  of  Bengal,  with  small  gned- 
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CINNAMON. 


CINNAMON. 


ish  yellow  flowers.    Its  timber  is  very  useful 

for  various  purposes. — Rozb,  302,  VoigL  307. 

CINNAMOMUMZEYLANIGUM.  Breyn. 

Neei,  W. 

C.  cappariB-ooTonde,  Blume,  Ntta. 

Tar,  j3,  multijlorvm, 

• 

C.  multiflorum,  W,  Ic.       I  C.  dnbium,  Nea. 
O.  perpetuoflorens,  W,  L  |  (;.  viUoftum>  W,  L 

Var,  y.  oval{folium. 
C.  Qvalifolium.     Wight. 

In  addition  to  the  above  synonyms^  Mr. 
Thwaites  {En.  PL  Zeyi.,  p.  252)  strongly 
suspects  that  C.  obtusifolia,  N.  ab.  £.  Ic, 
p.  36,  cum.  syn.  Wight,  Ic.  t.  ISD  ;  C.  baza- 
nia*  N.  ab.  E.  lo.  p.  26,  cum.  syn.  ;  C.  malaba- 
thrum,  Batka;  N.  ab.  E.  Ic,  p.  3B,  cum,  syn.  G. 
ibers,  Wight,  Ic,  tt.  122, 122  bis,  230,  and  C. 
nitidnm,  N.  ab.  £.  Ic,  p.  43,  cum  syn.  Wight. 
I.  c.  t.  124,  will  prove  to  be  mere  forms  of  the 
present  species.  He  thus  further  observes 
**  without  the  opportunity  which  I  have  had 
of  seeing  numerous  examples  of  this  very 
variable  tree,  I  should  scarcely  have  ventured 
to  unite  the  above  enumerated  varieties  under 
one  specific  name,  so  unlike  one  another  are 
the  extreme  forms  of  each,  but  in  a  large 
series  of  specimens  it  is  frequently  difficult, 
or  even  impossible,  t«  determine  to  which 
variety  to  refer  some  of  them,  so  interme- 
diate are  they  in  character.  The  best  ciona- 
xnoii  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  what  I 
consider  a  cultivated  or  selected  form  of  var. 
a.,  and  the  trees  of  this  form  have  usually 
large  leaves  of  somewhat  irregular  shape  ;  but 
the  barks  of  all  the  forms  of  this  species  pos< 
8e»8  the  odour  of  cinnamon  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  the  bark  from  the  fo- 
liage, for  I  have  observed  the  cinnamon-peel- 
ers, when  collectiug  bark  from  cultivated 
trees,  taste  a  small  portion  before  commencing 
their  operations,  and  pass  over  some  trees  as 
anfit  for  their  purpose.  The  bark  of  /3  and 
Y  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  I  have  been 
infornied  is  never  collected,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  adulteration.  A  fragrant  oil,  sold 
tinder  the  name  of  ''  Clove  oil,"  is  obtained 
[>y  distillation  from  the  leaves  of  the  culti* 
rated  ciunamon-tree,  and  the  roots  yield, 
inder  a  similar  process,  a  cei-tain  quantity  of 
camphor.  The  ripe  seeds  contain  some  amount 
if  stearine,  but  I  cannot  learn  that  it  is  now 
extracted  for  any  purpose.''  Thw.  En.  tl.  ZeyL 
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CINNAMON,  Eng. 


Ar. 

L^uj  Brno. 

Theet  kya  boh       Burm. 
Canil  DuT. 

^•onelle  Fa. 

ymmety  Eanehl      Qkb. 
Uaoaiuomum  of  Hsbod. 


Tuj.  DalohiniOuz.Hufn. 
Kinnamon  Hxb. 

Caoella    It.  Lat.  Fort. 
Oinnamomum  Lat. 

Kaiuamania        Malay. 
Kaimanifl 
Kulit  mania 


Sans. 


Raaau  kurunday  Simoh. 

Canela  Sp. 

CaiTuwa  puttai  Tam. 
Karuwa 


»> 


SiNQH  I  Saimalavanga  piitta  Tbl. 


»* 
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Katn  karua        Kalbal. 

Dar  chini  Fbbs. 

Dalcheni 

Darasita 

KakjDniima 

Kurundu  ,,      • 

Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  Cinnamomanif 
Zeylanicum,  Nee&  von  Esenheek,  f Lauras 
Cinnam0um,  Linn.),  and  the  True  Cinnamon 
of  the  shops.  Cinnamon  is  the  Kinnemon  of 
Ezod.  XXX.  2$  (see  BibleCycLii.  p.  210),  and 
the  Kiwfimjfiov  of  Herodotus,  a  name  which  he 
states  the  Oreeks  learned  from  the  Phoenicians. 
The  name  seems  derived  from  the  Singaleso 
Kaky-nnawka  (dulc»  lignum),  or  the  Malay 
KavmaniSy  which  Mr,  Marshall  says  is  some- 
times pronounced  Kainamanis.  (v.  Antig.  of 
Hind.  Med.  84  and  141.)  Two  varieties  of 
cinnamon  are  known  in  commerce,  that  of 
Ceylon  and  Cayenne  and  the  Chinese  cinna- 
mon, which  is  of  far  inferior  quality,  and 
often  smelling  most  distinctly  of  bugs.  A 
third  species,  considered  by  Fee  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  larger  branches  and  trunks  of 
cinnamon  trees,  grown  in  all  sorts  of  soils 
and  localities,  is  the  Mato  cinnamon  of  the 
Poi*tuguese  (Canella  mata  or  plata)  the  wild 
canella  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Eapoor  Cou- 
roundou  of  the  Ceylonese. 

Ceylon  has  ever  been  the  chief  place  of 
production.  From  the  earliest  period  at 
which  any  record  existed  concerning  the  use 
of  this  spice,  and  which  extends  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Roman  republic,  up  to  the  year 
1760,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Dutch 
rule  in  Ceylon,  cinnamon  grew,  in  a  wild  state, 
amongst  the  thick  jungles  of  the  low  and  hilly 
country,  the  best  always  having  been  cut 
upon  the  light  soil  of  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  tree  is  found  only  in  the  western,  south- 
ern and  central  provinces,  and  there  appears 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  abundance  of  cin- 
namon growing  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  which  induced  the  first  Portuguese 
settlers  to  fix  the  seat  of  their  government  at 
Colombo,  a  spot  devoid  of  any  harbour  or 
shelter  for  shipping.  In  1833  the  trade  in 
this  article  was  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  six  years  later  the  government  commen- 
ced the  sale  of  their  preserved  plantations  by 
monthly  auctions.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
them,  with  but  one  exception,  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  ohiefly  to  the  British  merchants  and 
capitalists.  The  forests  are  still  searched  for 
the  jungle  cinnamon  by  the  natives,  especial- 
ly when  there  happens  to  be  a  little  better 
demand  for  the  spice,  but  the  quality  of  this 
sort  is  far  below  that  of  the  cultivated  bark, 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  it  being  generally 
devoid  of  any  flavour  or  aroma.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  Ceylon  their 
yearly  shipments  amoimted  to  10,000  bales 
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of  88  lbs.  each,  of  which  2,000  were  for 
India,  Persia  and  Arabia.  These  latter 
places  have  long  ceased  to  take  any  ciuna- 
luoii,  whilst  the  exports  to  Europe  have  been 
reduced  to  7,000  bales  of  100  lbs.  in  1849, 
6,000  bales  in  1850,  and  5.800  bales  in  1851, 
although  the  selling  price  in  the  London  mar- 
ket had  been  brought  dawn  to  about  one- 
third  to  that  realized  twenty  years  before. 
In  1835,  the  export  duty  in  Ceylon  was  28. 
6d.,  and  2s.,  according  to  qaality  ;  it  is  now 
only  4d.  per  lb.  on  all  sorts.  Almost  all  the 
Ceylon  cinnamon  is  sent  to  Britain,  and  in 
the  Qve  years  1846  to  1850,  the  average  im- 
ports amounted  to  251  tons,  but  Britain  uses 
only  about  14  tons  and  the  rest  is  all  re-export- 
ed. Capper.  Thwaites.  O'Shaugh.  Staikt. 
of  Commerce.  Royle. 

CINNAMON  STONE.  One  of  the  infe- 
rior gems.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon.  See 
Gems. 

CINNAMUS.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

CINNABA,  are  genii,  and  male  dancers  in 
Swarga,  the  heaven  of  ludra. — Sir  IF.  J  ones  y 
p.  270,  jt?.  xiii.     See  Indra. 

CINTADESEDA.   Sp.     Ribbon. 
CINTRA   ORANGE.     Citrus  aurantium. 
CIOCCOLATA.     It.     Chocolate. 
CIPOLLA.     It.     Onion. 
CIRCAETUS  GALLICUS,    Gmel.    The 
Commou  Serpent  Eagle. 

C.  brach  y  dactyl  us.  *  Meytr. 


Sap  maHl  Beng. 

iMal  patar  Can. 

Samp  mar  Hind. 

Pambu  Prandu  Tam. 


Pamula  gedda        Tel. 
Rawul  of  the  Wagri- 
KoDdatelle  of  the  Yer- 
kali. 


This  Serpent  Eagle  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  curoraon  all  over  India 
and  Asia,  has  been  killed  in  Denmark  ;  but 
never  in  the  British  Islands,  prefers  the  open 
ground,  questing  like  a  harrier.  It  eats  any 
creature,  but  snakes  and  lizards  are  its  chief 
food,  hovering  iu  the  air,  and  pouncing  down 
suddenly  like  a  stone.  It  seizes  the  snake 
by  the  head  with  its  talons,  and  the  snake 
often  twines  its  body  around  the  bird,  and 
so  encumbers  it  that  it  ia  occasionally  so 
caught.    Jerdon. 

CIRCAR.  In  the  mahomedan  land  re- 
venue system,  Circar  is  a  sub-division  of  a 
Soobah.  The  N.  W.  Provinces  of  India,  ex- 
cluding the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories, 
comprise  no  complete  soobah,  but  only  por- 
tions of  the  four  soobahs  of  Agra,  Allahabad, 
Delhi,  and  Oudh .  Each  soobah  was  divid- 
ed into  a  certain  number  of  Circars,  and 
each  Circar  into  Fergunahs  or  Mehals, 
(which  are  used  as  equivalent  expressions) 
and  the  Pergunahs  again  are  aggregated  into 
DuBtoors  or  districts ;  and  aa  the  Pergunah  of 
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the  same  Dastoor  are  of  course  always  con- 
tiguous, the  Dustoor  statement  ia  old  Regis- 
ters, if  copied  with  any  regard  to  correctoea, 
frequently  forms  a  very   important  meaos  of 
the  verification  of  doubtful  names.    SooUk 
is  an   Arabic   word,   signifying   a  head  of 
money,   or  a  granary.     Circar  ishteraliyi 
chief,  a  supervisor.     Dustoor,  besides  signify- 
ing a  rule,  is  also  a  Minister,  a  moon»lieB. 
Pergunah  means  tax-paying  laud,  as  well » 
a   perfume  composed   of  various  ingredieati 
The  title  of  Soubahdar,  or  lord  (»f  the  Soobdi, 
is  long  subsequent  to  Akbar's  time.    Sipb- 
salar  was  then  the  only  designation  of  tin 
Emperor's  Viceroy  in  each  Soobah.    Unas 
the  British,  the  country  known  as  the  Nortii- 
ern   Circars  stretches  for   470    miles  fnA 
Orissa  southward  between  the  Easteni  gbaan 
and  the  sea.     It  was  not  till  A.  D.    U76, 
that  the  mahomedana  of  the  Decan  ezteedei 
their  arms  to  the  Northern    Circars.    it  this 
time  Oria,    the   rojah  of  what  is   now  ik 
Ganjam  countiy,  died  without  issue,  vadlv 
adopted  sonMnugul  Roy,  and  his  cousin  Ban- 
ner (?)  became  competitors  for  the  suocesBOL 
DuriugMahmoud's  time  (in  i  5 1 2),theBabmiatt 
Dynasty    was    dismembered,  and    five  D^ 
canee  kingdoms  set  up.     The  country  bot 
known  as    '^  The  Northern  Circars,"  feUnodei 
the  dominion  of  the  Kootub  Shahee  statei^ 
whose  capital  was  Golconda  or   Hjdenbad. 
That  portion  south  of    the  Godavery  beci» 
tributary    without  difficulty,  Wistua  Does 
Gajeputty,  a  powerful    prince  of  Orissa,  wk« 
ruled  in  Rajahmuudry  and  Chicacoie,  wii^ 
held  submission,  and  it    was  not  till  A.  B. 
1 67 1  that  his  pretensions  were  lowered   Ik 
Northern   Circars  territory    was  occnpiedif 
the   British   in    1766.— J?//to/.    Annl.  H 
Adm.  Vol  XI.  243. 

CIRCASSIA,  the  Cherkas  or  Tcheita«( 
Asiatics,  is  on  the  northern  face  of  tbe  Otf- 
casus.     It  contains   many  tribes  of  yvm 
appearance  and  dignity,  some  of  whom  aiitf 
an  Arab    descent,    others    are  Tartars  6^ 
Changish  Khan.  They  divide  themselTtfi*^ 
three  classes,  princes,    nobles,    and  mfl^ ; 
the  latter,  like  the  clans  of  Scotland,  \m ' 
faithfully  attached  to  their  chieftaina  H* 
young   women    are   famed  for  their  b^ 
and  are    sought    for    in  the    neighb'^ 
kingdoms.     They  are  brought  up   in^ 
and  domestic  habits  by  their  motlA^ 
taught  the  use  of  the  needle  in  ^^"^^ 
works,  and  to  make  their  own  cloti*^ 
those  of  the  men  of  their  family,  aii^ 
otherwise  very  carefully  reared. 

Soon  after  a  girl  is  bom,  her  waiskii 
cled  by  a  leathern  bandage,  sewn  tigh^ 
which  only  gives  way  afterwaida  to  *^*J*i 
ral  growth  of  flie  child.    It  is  then  rq** 
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CIRCUM  AMBUL  ATION. 


CIRCUMCISION. 


by  another;  and  so  on,  till  the  »hape  is  com-  i  serve  the  form  of  the  ancient  rite.— Surton't 
pletely  formed,  accordiDg  to  the  taste  of  the  !  Pilgrimage  lo  Meccah  Vol.  iii.  p.  204. 
country.     On   the   marriage  night,  the  hns 
band  cats  the  cincture   with  his  poignard. 


CIRCUMBARI,    a   small    town    in 
Carnatic  in  L.  13'  39°  N-  and  L.  79'  32^ 


the 


After  marriage  the  women  are  kept  very  close,   near  Tripaty.     It  is  360  feet  above  the  sea. 
not  even  their  liusband's  own  relations  being 
suffered  to  vis  it  thera  ;  but  a  man  has  no 
objection  to  allow  a  stranger  to  be  alone  with 


CIRCUMCISION. 
Khutna,  Arab.  |  Soontan, 


Hind. 


his  wife.  For  it  is  a  strict  rule  with  the  \  The  Phoenicians  had  this  rite  in  common 
Circassians^,  never  to  be  seen  by  a  third  |  with  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews,  and  they 
person  in  the  presence  of  their  wives.  Among  i  acknowledge  having  derived  it  from  the 
other  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  particularly  '  former.  According  to  Bunsen  (iv.  273)  it  was 
that  of  the  Kisty,  when  a  traveller  arrives  at ;  not  followed  amongst  the  Phoenicians.  The 
one  of  their  abodes,  the  host  orders  one  of !  Egyptians  and  Jews  were  alike  in  the  prac- 
his  daughters  to  do  the  honours  of  his  recep-  tice  of  circumcision.  (Herodotus  ii.  36.)  It 
tion,  to  tnkcf  care  of  his  horse  nnd  baggage,  to  i  seems  to   have  been  a  Semitic  rite,    wliich 


prepare  his  meals,  and  to  remain  with  him. 
With  the  natives  of  a  part  of  Lapland,  not  very 
fur  from  Torneo,  the  wife  of  the  host  takes 
care  of  his  gnest  during  his  sojourn  under 
ber  husband'H  roof.  The  tribes  seem  to  have 
been  of  dissimilar  origin,  but  they  are 
alike  famed  for  the  warlike  habits  of  the 
men  and  the  beauty  of  their  young  women. 
in  the  time  of  Selim  I  the  Mamaluks  were  all 
slaves  of  pure  Circassian  blood.  More  re- 
cently, only  the  Borgite  Mamalnks  were  of 
Circassian  origin. — Notice  of  Circassians^  by 
Charles  Tnuschin.  Porters  Travels,  Vol.  I. 
p.  141,  144.  Lond.  As,  Trans.  VoLLdS- 
See  Kabarda. 

CIRCLE,  under  the  form  of  a  winged 
circle,  the  Assyrians  worshipped  the  supreme 
deity.  The  buddhist  wheel  of  the  law  to  be 
aeen  on  the  Caves  of  EUora  and  A  junta  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Aasyrians,  as  it 
reminds  us  of  the  wheel  within  wheel  of 
Ezekiel.— CffZ.  Rev.  1868. 

CIRCUiMAMBULATION  of  sacred  places, 
lias  ever  been  part  of  the  ritual  of  worship 
of  Asiatic  nations.  The  mahomedan  in 
circumambulation  *' Touaf,"  presents  his  left 
sfanulder ;  the  hindu  in  Prsidakshina  walk 
round  with  the  right  side  towards  the  fane  or 
idol,  and  the  buddhists  turn  similarly.     The 


Abraham  revived,  for  Abraham  was  99  years 
old  when  he  circumcised  himself,  Ismael  his 
son  was  thirteen,  and  Isaac  was  one  year  old. 

This  rite  is  practised  amongst  all  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  most  mahomedans.  The  pre- 
scribed time  is  in  in  fancy,  though  the  poverty  of 
the  parents  and  other  circumstances  sometimes 
retard  its  performance.  It  is  performed  with 
some  ceremonial  and  in  presence  of  the  friends 
of  the  family.  Amongst  the  people  in  the 
gulf  of  Carpentaria,  all  the  males  before  the  ago 
of  12  or  14  years  undergo  this  rite.  This 
custom  is  not  derived  from  the  Macassars,  the 
latter  affirming  that  it  existed  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
coast.  But  this  singular  custom  is  not 
confined  to  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  horn 
of  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria.  Flinders  ob- 
served a  case  upon  the  Wellesley  Islands, 
and  the  custom  is  also  prevalent  amongst 
the  natives  of  certain  parts  of  the  south 
coast  of  Australia.  It  will  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  discover  now  the  origin 
of  this  custom.  Mr.  Earl  observes  that  a 
peculiar  formation  prevails  among  the  abor- 
igines of  this  part  of  Australia,  and  also  o£ 
the  adjacent  coast  of  New  Guinea,  which 
renders  the  practice  exceedingly  conducive  to 
comfort  and  health.  The  rite  of  circumci- 
sion is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Koran.     It 


letter  Would  appear  to  be  the  original  form  off  is  considered  as  an  act  of  imitative  practice, 


the  rite.  Its  conjectural  signlBcance  is  an 
imitation  of  the  procession  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
dances  of  the  angels.  These  are  also  imitat- 
ed in  the  circular  whirlings  of  the  Dervishes. 
£1  Shahistani  informs  us  that  the  Arab 
pbiloBophers  believed  the  sevenfold  circum- 
nmbnlation  to  be  symbolical  of  the  motion 
of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  Ambarvalia 
luid  Amburbalia  appear  to  be  eastern  super- 
stitions, introduced  by  Numa,  or  the  priestly 
line  of  princeS)  into  their  pantheism.  And  hi 
Hritain  the  processions  round  the  parish  pre 
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founded  on  the  example  of  the  disciples,  but 
not  on  that  of  Mahomed  himself.  In  Oman,  on 
the  shores  of  the  PersianGulf,  among  the  chris- 
tians of  Abyssinia,  and  in  Egypt  among  the 
Arabs  and  Copts,  the  custom  is  prevalent 
At  Bosra  and  Bagdad,  all  the  women 
of  Arabian  blood  circumcise  their  daughters 
as  well  as  their  sons.  At  Eahira,  the  wo- 
men who  perform  this  operation  are  as  well 
known  as  midwives.  They  are  openly  called 
into  houses  from  the  streets,  without  any 
secret  being  made  of  the  intention  with  which 
they  are  invited.  This  is  noticed  by  several 
mahomedan  writers,  viz.,  in  the  Dar-ul- 
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Mukhtar,  the  Tahtavi.  and  Fattah-ul-Muain, 
and  according  to  the  last  book,  it  is  the  inner 
labia  that  are  removed. — Earl  in  Ethn.  Lib, 
Vol,  I.  Niebuhr  Travels,  Vol  II.,  250,  251. 
MalcoMs  Hint,  of  Persia,  Vol  II,  p.  339. 
Bunsen's  Egypt,  iv,  273.  Herodotus  lib.  IL 
36. 

CIRCUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Kaptores  or  birds  of  prey,  and  sub-family 
CirciusB. 

Circus  ceruginosus.  (*  Mnrsh  Harrier.') 
Europe,  Asia,  N .  Africa :  very  common  in 
India.     Migrates  in  Scandinavia. 

Circus  cyaneus.  Hen  Harder  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  :  the  American  O.  uliginosas 
barely,  if  at  all,  separable.  In  India  common 
in  the  Sub-Himalaya  region  and  its  vicinity  : 
being  replaced  southward  by  C.  Svrainsonii 
{Pallidus  of  Sykes.) 

Circus  cineraceus  (C.  Montagui:  'Montagu's 
Harrier.')  Europe,  S.  Asia,  Africa  :  very 
common  in  India. 

Circus  Swainsonii  (the  Pallidus  of  Sykes)  is 
regarded  by  Professor  Schlegel  as  a  local 
variety  of  G.  cineraceus ;  had  be  said  so  of  C. 
cyaneus,  it  would  be  more  intelligible,  as  the 
affinity  is  much  closer  with  cyaneus ;  neverthe- 
less, both  SuHiinsonii  and  cineraceus  appear  to 
be  common  throughout  Africa,  as  both  likewise 
are  in  India,  inhabiting  the  same  districts,  and 
each  remaining  ever  true  to  its  distinctive  cha- 
racters; while  cyaneus  also  inhabits  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Himalaya,  together  with  both 
the  others.     See  Aves,  Birds. 

CIRE.  Fe.    Wax, 

CIRE  A  CACHETER.  Fr.  Sealing  Wax. 

CIRE  D'ESPAGNE.  Fs.  Sealing  Wax. 

CIRRHADiE.  In  the  Sanscrit  tale  of 
the  Hero  and  the  Nymph  occurs  the  word 
Yedhaka;  in  some  copies  Rechaka  is  explained 
to  be  a  Kirata,  a  forester,  and  the  Kirata  were 
known  to  the  classical  geography  of  ancient 
Europe  as  the  Cirrhadas  or  Ciirodes.  They 
were  the  occupants  of  Sogdiana  near  the  river 
Oxus.  The  term  Kirata,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  general  and  applied  to  the  savage 
mountain,  non-Aryan,  tribes,  to  whom  the 
Aryan  races  were  opposed.  Some  of  them 
were  in  tlie  south  of  the  peninsula  on  the 
Ooromandel  coast. 

CIRRHIPEDIA.  Of  this  class  of  Molluscs 
the  Balanus,  or  barnacle,  occurs  in  India. 

CIRRHOPETALUM.  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Orchiaced&.  In  India  are  C.  albi- 
clum,  caudatam,  csespitosum,  cornutum,  fim- 
briatum,  grandiflorum,  Lindleyanum,  Mac- 
craei  1  macrophyllum,  Neilgherrense,  RoxbHr- 
ghii,  Walkerianum. 

CIRSIUM  ARGYRACANTHUM,  C.  hor- 
ridulum  and  C.  lanceolatnm,  towering  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Matricariacea). 
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CISSUS  CARNOSA. 

CIRRODES.  See  Cirrhads.  Eabnl,  ^ 
434. 

CIS.  A  Latin  word  in  use  amongst  geo- 
graphers of  Europe,  to  indicate  a  conntry  on 
the  hither  side  of  rivers  or  muantaiDB,  u 
Cis-Himalaya,  Cis-Indus,  &c.;  Trans,  anotier 
Latin  word,  is  used  to  indicate  the  farthci 
side,  as  Trans-Indus,  &c. 

CISSAMPELOS,  a  genus  of  planto  of  tbc 
natural  order  MenisperraacesB.  C.  coiitoIto- 
lacea  occurs  in  Dindigul,  Rajmah&l  tod  Ne- 
paul ;  Cissampelos  obtecta,  of  the  Gu-bnl 
mountains,  yields  an  ardent  spirit  in  distil- 
lation. For  notices  of  C.  capeba,  C.  ^bOi 
C.  hernandifolia^  C.  hexandra,  and  C  tetm- 
dra.  See  Pareira  brava. 

CISSAMPELOS  DISCOLOR    Wal 
Syn.  of  Ciypea  Burmanni,  W,  and  A» 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA.    Lihk. 


Pareira  Eng.    T  Weni  wsia 

Duk-nirbisce  Hind.,  K.  |  Pata 

W.  P. 


I 


Stxo. 

Til 


The  extract  of  Pareira  ia  a  valuable  utria- 
gent  diuretic,  in  doses  of  twenty  grains  dii- 
solved  in  water  thrice  daily.  The  extnd 
of  nemooka,  C.  hernandifolia,  affords  a  good 
substitute  for  this  useful  article.  An  iiifv* 
sion  of  nemooka  is  also  made.  In  its  osi 
and  dose,  it  is  the  same  as  the  infnfflOD  d 
Pareira,  for  which  the  nemooka  is  an  ef&doBt 
substitute. — Beng.  Phar^  p,  302. 

CISSA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Jay  Dif 
pies,  the  sub-family  Garruline  and  order 
Insessores.  Two  species  occur  in  India.  Cw 
pyrrhocyanea,  and  C.  puella,  Blyth.  J.  i 
S,  XVIII,  810  ;  C.  Pyrrhocyanea  (Wtgte). 
Gould's  '  Birds  of  Asia,'  pt.  1.  C.  paella,  writts 
Dr.  Eelaart,  is  perhaps  the  handsoflMs: 
bird  in  Ceylon.  It  is  rather  numerons  iM 
Newera  Ella,  but  not  seen  in  the  hf 
country.  It  is  distiugnisbed  not  leia  bf 
the  beautiful  ^blue  colour  which  enliveas  ib 
plumage,  than  by  the  elegance  of  its  fonDV^ 
the  grace  of  its  attitudes.  It  frequents  ^ 
hill  country  and  is  found  about  the  mocilii 
streams  at  Newera  elia  and  elsewhere.—!^ 
nenft  Sket<^es  of  the  Natural  History  ifCf 
Ion, 

OISSIA.  A  town  mentioned  byH«rrf^ 
tuB,  is  the  Susiana  of  Strabo,  and  the  moi0 
Kbuzistan.     See  Khuzistan. 

CISSUS.  A  genus  of  platito  of  ih*i^ 
ral  order  Ampelidea^.  C.  adnata,  C.  aaici* 
lata,  C.  carnosa,  C-  edulis,  C.  quadru^g«lH> 
occur  in  India. 

CISSUS  ARBOREA.  Fobsk.  Syn.' 
Salvadora  persica,  Linn, 

CISSUS  CARNOSA.    Lam. 
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CIS-SUTLBJ  STATES. 
G.  oApreolata  ?    |  Yitis  carnosa.     Wall. 


Earik 

of  OniSNAB. 

Valliir 

of  Beas. 

Amal-bel 

it 

Gidar  dak 

of  Ravl 

Drakri  of 

BBA8. 

A  pretfcy  climber,  growing  in  the  plains  of 
the  Punjab  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya,  from  2000  to  8000  feet.  It  is  eaten 
by  camels;  and  in  Jummoo  the  root,  ground 
with  black  pepper,  is  applied  to  boils. — 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

CISSUS  EDULIS,  the  square  stemmed 
vine,  grows  in  Ceylon.  Its  stem,  like  that  of 
the  Vitis  Indica  when  freshly  cut,  yields  a 
copious  draught  of  pare  tasteless  fluid,  and 
ifl  eagerly  sought  after  by  elephants. — Ten- 
nent 

CISSUS  QUADARANGULARIS.  Wall. 

Vitis  qaadrangularis.     Wall. 

Nillur  ki  binj  Duk.  I  PerraDdei  ooddi  and 

„     „       paat  „      I     ell«y                       Tam. 

Harjora  Hind.  |  NuUeru  fcige  vitulu, 

Vajra  valli  Sanb.  |      and  aku                Tel. 

Stems  four  angled,  winged  and  jointed  ;  it 
has  all  the  properties  of  a  parasite  ;  the  stems 
are  succulent,  and  beaten  up  into  a  paste,  are 
given  by  the  natives  for  asthma. — liiddelL 

CISSUS  SETOSUS.  Iioxb.  Syn,  of  Vi- 
tis setosa.  Wall 

CISSUTLEJ  STATES.  By  the  treaty 
with  the  sovereign  of  the  Punjab,  Runjeet 
Sing,  of  the  26th  April  1809,  he  undertook 
not  to  make  or  allow  any  encroachment  on 
the  states  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  The 
largest  of  these  were 


Puttiala. 

Jheend. 

I^abha. 


Dzalgurh. 

Mumdot. 

Raikot. 


Eulsiah. 
Maleir  Kotla. 
Furreedkot. 

Patiala  was  formed  by  a  Jat  family,  of 
the  Sikh  religion,  who  emigrated  from  the 
Manjah,  about  five  generations  back.  The 
area  is  6412  sq«  m.  \vith  a  population  of 
1,586,000,  and  a  revenue  of  Rs.    30,00,000. 

JheeTid  territory  has  an  area  of  1 236  sq. 
m.  and  a  population  of  311,000  souls,  with 
a  revenue  of  four  lakhs  of  rupees.  The 
maharajah  is  a  Jat,  of  the  Sikh  faith,  and  of 
the  same  descent  as  the  maharajah  of  Patiala. 
In  1857,  this  chief  was  the  first  person  who 
inarched  against  the  mutineers  at  Delhi. 

Nahha  territory  has  an  area  of  863  sq.  m., 
a  population  of  276,000  souls,  and  a  revenue 
of  four  lakhs.  The  chief  is  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  maharajahs  of  Patiala  and  Jheend, 
"bat  is  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  The 
family  behaved  ill  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845-6, 
1>ut  did  well  in  the  revolt  of  1857,  and  were 
re^waided  by  a  grant  of  land  out  of  the  Jhujjur 
territory. 

Kulnah  tenritory  has  an  area  of  155  sq. 
VI,,  and  a  population  of  62,000  souls  with  a 
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CITRACE-E. 

revenue  of  Rs.  1,30,000.     The  family  came 
from  the  village  of  Eulsiah  in  the  Manjha. 

Maleir  Kotlah  has  156  sq.  m.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  46,200  souls,  and  a  revenue  of  one 
lakh.  The  family  came  originally  from  Eabool. 

Fareed  Kot  consists  of  Fareed  Kot  proper, 
and  Kot-kupoorah,  is  S.  W.  of  Ferozpur, 
borders  to  the  S.  K  on  Patiala.  It  has  an 
area  of  643  sq.m  and  a  population  of  51,000 
souls,  with  a  revenue  of  Ks.  75,000. 

Jiumdote  is  a  mahomedan  chieftaincy, 
and  was   re-established  in  1863. 

The  minor  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  were  deprived 
of  their  sovereign  powora,  and  the  police  man- 
agement of  their  estates  was  assumed  by  the 
British  Government,  all  customs  duties  were 
abolished  without  compensation,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Nawab  of  Konjpoora  and  the 
mir  of  Kotahar,  and  the  chiefs  were  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  ordinary  jaghiredars. 
These  were  eighty  in  number,  with  revenues 
varying  from  Rs.  250  to  Rs.  71,900. 

ClSTACEiE,  the  Rock-rose  tribe  of  plants; 
one  genus  is  the   Helianthemum. 

CISTICOLA  CURSIT ANS. FjjANKUN.The 
Qrass  warbler  of  Ceylon,  C  schajuicola, 
Bonap.  That  from  Algiers  is  undistinguish- 
able  from  Indian  specimens,  unless  it  be  that 
the  average  size  is  rather  larger,  and  the 
black  upon  the  crown  predominates  more. 
If  procured  in  India,  this  Algerian  specimen 
would  scarcely  be  remarked  even  as  a  slight 
variety. — Mr.  Blyth*8  Report. 

CISTICOLA  OiMALUKA,  and  C  ruficeps. 
See  Birds. 

CISTI  TREES.  The  Cytinus  hypooistus. 
See  Balanophora. 

CISTUDO,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
Chelonia,  of  which  C.  Amboinensis  occurs  in 
Amboyna,  C.  dentata  in  Java,  and  C.  trifas- 
ciata  in  China.     See  Reptiles. 

CITA-MERDU.  Mal.  Menispermum  cor- 
difolium. 

CISTE  also  LADENIFERE.  Fr.  Lada- 
num,  or  Labdanum. 

CITHERN.  Eng.  A  musical  instrument, 
supposed  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the 
Sih-tara,  the  three  stringed  lute  of  the  East, 
supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  word  guitar. 

CITRACEiE,  or  Aurantiacese,  Citron 
Worts,  or  the  Orange  Tribe,  are  dicotyle- 
donous polypetalotis  plants,  and  the  Orange, 
Lemon,  Lime,  Shaddock,  Fompelmoose,  For- 
bidden Fruit,  and  Citron  are  the  produce 
of  this  order.  The  Wampa,  a  fruit  highly 
esteemed  in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, is  produced  by  Cookia  punctata.  The 
fruit  of  Glycosmis  citrifolia  is  delicious >  and 
that  of  Triphasia  very  agreeable.  The  Mgle 
marroelos  id  used  in  medicine  and  a  perfume 
is  made  from  its  rind. 
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CITRULLUS  CUCURBITA. 


CITRUS  AURAUTIUM. 


Turanj 

Confetti  di  ccdro 
Acitrou  verde 


HlKD. 

It. 
Sf. 


CITRIC  ACID.    Eng. 

Lime  Juice  Eno.     Agro  o  sugo  de 

Jus  de  litnoa  Fr.  Jimone  It. 

Zitronon  saft.  Gkr.     Acidum  citricum  Lat. 

Jugo  de  limon      Sp. 

This  occurs  in  commerce  either  in  the  form 
of  the  pure  juice  of  lemons  and  limes,  or 
crystallized  by  a  chemical  process. 

CITRINE  MYRGBALAN.  Terminalia 
cltrina.    See  Myrobalan. 

CITRON.    Eng.     Citrus  medica.  Linn, 

Beg  poora  Beno. 

Sukkat  Dai7. 

Citronat  verd  Fa. 

Socoade  Qer. 

The  citron  is  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  India.  It  grows  freely  in  Pegu  and 
Tenasserim,  and  Dr.  Mason  met  with  citron 
trees  in  the  jungles  apparently  in- 
digenous. The  fruit  however  is  much  inferior 
to  the  Bengal  citron. — Mason.  See  Citrus 
medica.     Citrus  Umonuni. 

CITRONE.     Gkr,    Limes. 

CITRONELLA  GRASS.  See  Andropogon  ; 
Citron  el  la  oil. 

CITRONELLA  OIL,  is  described  by  Sim- 
monds  as  a  product  of  the  Citronella  grass, 
which  grows  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Ceylon,  and  about  Galle,  several  estates  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  are  culti- 
vated with  it.  The  exports  <>f  this  oil  from 
Ceylon,  in  the  three  years  1850  to  1852, 
were 
Year.  Ounces.  Value.     Year.  Ounces*  Value. 

1 850  80,048  ^3.344  1 1 852  1 3 1 ,780  £2fi06 

1851  114,959      3,7421 

Simviond's  Comm.  Prodtxcts,  Page  513. 
CITRONIER     Fr.  LiraeH. 
CITRULLUS  COLOCYNTHIS.  Schrd. 

Cucumis  colocyntbis.  Linn. 
Hanzail  Abab.     Maqal 


Makhal  Bbng. 

Indrawan  Duk. 

Col ocynth  plant..    Eng. 

Bitter  apple  ,, 

Pakyoth  and  Wild 
Gourd  of  Scrip- 
ture ,, 

Kolukunthois       Gkkbk. 


Veku  matti 
Pari  Kuiuati 
Pataa  kaia. 
Chitti  papara 
Eti  puchcha 
Vpiri  puchcha 
Papara  budama 


HiMD. 

MaLkal. 
Taw, 

Tel. 


»» 


») 


»> 


Grows  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  Kamaon, 
near  the  Jumna  and  in  Japan. — Boxb,  iii, 
719. 

CITRULLUS  CUCURBITA.  Schr«d. 

Ciieurbita  ci  trull  us  L.      |  Cncumis  citrulluB. 


PhaRai 
Water  melon 
Bindwaaa 


BURM.« 

Eno. 
Panj. 


Turmuz 

Turbnz 

Matbira 


Hind. 
Panj. 


Cultiyated  throughout  the  soath  and  east  of 
Asia.  In  the  Punjab  plains,  if  not  really  wild, 
it  is  apparently  so,  and  covers  the  ground  for 
miles  in  sandy  deserts  near  Sirsa,  and  in  the 
Sind  Sagur  Doab,  ripening  in  the  cold 
weather. — Rozb,  iii,  719,  Dr.  J.L.  Stewart. 
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CITRULLUS.   FISTULOSUS.   Stock. 

Tind,  HiKD.     Dilpuaud,  Hon 

AJbiuda,  ,, 

A  small  round  gourd  commonly  cnltiT&tei 
along  the  line  of  the  Indus  from  Lahore  to 
Sind  ;  said  to  be  merely  a  cultivated  Tari«tf 
of  C.  cucurbita.  It  is  cooked  as  a  gourd, 
and  has  a  pleasant  flavour  "vrhen  yoang.— [^. 
J.  L,  Stewart, 

CITRUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natonl 
order  Citracese^  several  species  of  which  grow 
wild,  or  are  cultivated  in  the  south  and  east  o( 
Asia,  and  all  of  them  furnish  useful  product! 
C.  aurautium,  of  Ri.'^so,  yields  its  fruit,  tiit 
ornnge  ;  one  essential  oil  from  the  riod; 
another  from  the  flowers,  the  oil  of  neroll,iod 
the  wood  is  also  of  value  in  the  arts.  Citrus 
decumana  of  Linnasus  furnishes  the  valaaUt 
pumalo  or  shaddock  fruit,  and  the  Cum-qoat 
fruit  of  China  is  from  the  Citrus  oHveform 
The  lime  fruit  of  the  Citrus  limetta  of  Riw, 
is  valuable  for  its  juice,  the  lime  juice  which  is 
used,  as  a  preservative  from  sickness ;  aitdtlie 
Citrus  limonum  of  Uisso  furnishes  the  useful 
lemon  fruit,  the  rind  of  which  yields  an  essentiil 
oil,  or  ia  used  in  cookery  jis  lemon  peel,  ifaife 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  forms  a  source  of  the  liox 
juice.  Independently  of  the  historical  faettbit 
citrons  and  lemons  at  least  were  obtained  frois 
the  Persians,  it  is  certain  from  the  researdn 
of  Wallich  and  other  Indian  botanists,  that  it 
is  among  the  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  in  Ne- 
paul,  and  extending  most  probably  into  Chim 
also,  that  the  wild  plants  of  the  geuus  Qtm 
And  a  home. 

CITRUS  AURANTIUM.  LinxK. 
C.  nobilis,  Lour, 
The  (reaand  fruit 
Ar. 


Narang 

Naranj 

Kanjla  Nibu  ? 

Lieng  man 

Sung  zen 

Oraogen 

Orange 

Common  or  sweet 

Orange 
Oranges 
Pomeranzen 
Narangi 
Konia 
Melaranee 
Si  mac  mania 
Jeruk  mania 


Beng. 

BURM. 

It 
DUT. 

Ekg. 


•  » 

Fr. 
Grr. 
Hind. 

9* 

It. 
Malay. 


Jertik  MauT- 

Madra  also  cberrn 

narranji         MaeiiI. 
Naranj  PKtt. 

Pomeranzen      Rc& 
Swadu  Darings  Saa 
Nagranga  also 

jambira  >• 

Naraniraa  Sp. 

Kitohiiicheddi  Tul 
Kolin  jy  cheddi 
Kamala  pballio 
Karija  ehetta 
Kiebidi  ebettq. 
KitUli  kayj 


Tel 


»• 


Karaogamu  n 
I'he  orange  is  not  mentioned  by  the  xsetd 
authors,  either  of  Europe  or  Arabia,  aa'  > 
supposed  to  have  been  intcodnced  i^ 
Europe  after  the  middle  agea.  Dr.  fi^ii 
states  that  the  orange  and  lemon  are  nt^ 
of  India,  the  orange  being  found  on  thel^<^ 
gherries,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sal  foK* 
of  Sylhet,  and,  perhaps,  also  in  China.  1^ 
W.  Elliot  states  that  a  veiy  small  viiie^ 
of  the  orange  ("  Ida-chettu,  Tkl  f    "  Cio» 
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CITUS  BERGAMIA. 


CITRUS  JAPONICA. 


kichili,  Hind  ;"  **  Kin  kittali,  Can  ;"  which 
is  the  C.  variatro  of  Heyne,  57  Musk  orange) 
grows  both  cultivated  and  wild  in  all  the 
liillj  coantry  of  the  Circars  ;  and,  he  askn, 
if  it  be  the  original  of  the  cultivated  Citrus 
aurantiuni.  The  orange  tree  is  extensively 
cultivated.  The  finest  sorts  are  the  Cintra, 
Cowlah,  and  a  small  sweet  orange  which  grows 
on  a  tree  more  like  a  creeper.  The  principal 
method  of  culture  is  by  budding,  the  stocks 
generally  being  either  seedlings  or  cuttings 
from  the  sweet  lime.  The  best  Cintra,  with 
a  thin  close  rind,  is  produced  upon  tlie 
seedling  stock,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fruit 
grown  upon  the  sweet  lime  stock  is  gene- 
rally close  and  soft :  this  is  very  percepti- 
ble with  some  of  the  oranges.  The  best  time 
fur  budding  it*  in  the  cold  season.  The  leaves 
are  rather  bitter,  and  contain  essential  oil. 
A  still  more  fragrant  oil,  called  oil  of  neroti 
by  the  perfumers,  is  afforded  by  the  flowers. 
The  berries  while  unripe  are  gathered,  dried, 
and  turned  in  the  lathe  to  the  size  of  peas, 
and  are  used  in  issues  on  account  of  their  fra- 
grant odour.  The  rind  or  peel  of  the  orange 
is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  afftirds  a  very 
useful  stomachic  tincture  and  syrup.  The 
juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  contains  sugar,  ma- 
lic and   citric   acids,   citrate  of  lime    muci- 


Pati-Neboo,  common  round  lime. 
Gora     „       thick-skinned,  small  oval  lime. 
Khaghazi  neboo,  long,  small  lime. 
China-gora   „       China  lime,  yellow  juiced 

lime. 
Kamurali  neboo,  large,  oval,  smooth  skio- 

ned  lime. 
Rungpore  neboo,  round,    smooth-skinned 

lime. 
Taba  neboo,  a  large  globose  spongy-skinned 

lime. 
Drs.  lloxb,  Masoriy  O'Shaughnessy.  VcigL 
CITRUS  BIGARADIA.     Duhamel. 

C.  Bigaradia  |  Citrus  vulgaris. 

Mfte  Fadyn  Aa.        I  Seville  oraoge  Eko. 

Bitter  orauge        Eno.      | 

It  also  yields  the  Neroli  oil. 
CITUUS  DECUMANA.     Linn.  ;  W.  anct 
A, ;  Boxb, 

Bator  nibu 

Babavi  „ 

Batabi  „ 

Shouk  tuDg 

Chncotrah 

Pumplemose 

Shaddock 

Pnmmalo 

Chakotra 

Poomplemoos 


Bzxo. 

'1 
»» 

BURM. 
D(7K. 

Eno. 

f* 

>f 

Hind. 
Malat. 


Bambali  nariDgi  Malbal. 
Paravata  Sans. 

Maha  naram  Sinoh. 

Jamboola  „ 

Pumpalimas  cheddi  Tam. 
Samba]  imas        „       „ 
BombarimaMa  chettu  TcL. 
Pampara  pauaiui 
PulJa  pampara  pa- 
nasa  (acid  var) 


i9 


This  is  the  shaddock   of  the  West  Indies* 


lage,  albumen  and  gum.  Like  the  lemon  It  is  the  largest  of  the  orange  tribe,  and  ia 
juice  it  makes  an  excellent  cooling  drink,  and  largely  cultivated  m  Southern  Asia  in  gar- 
i»  an  invaluable  specific  in  the  treatment  of  dens  ;  the  varieties  are  red  and  white,  the  for- 
scorbutic  diseases.     The  seeds  of  the  orange  ,  "^®^_'^®^^^^  *^^°®  persons.^  The  tree 

yield  oil  by  expression,  but   not   available  iu 
auy  quantity. — 0' Shaughnessy.  Eng,  Cyc,  p. 


1 1 20.     Voigt,  Elliot,  A  imtie,  lioyle,  RiddtU. 

CITRUS  BERGAMIA.  Risso  and  Poit. 
Jioxb,;  W.  and  A. 

Citrus  limetto,  D  C\      \  Citrus  acida.  lioxb.  m,  390. 


Kiba 

Bbng. 

Limu,  Nimbu 

Hind. 

Tbao-ba-ya 

BoaM. 

Eru  mitchi  na- 

Shouk 

I* 

rakam 

Malkal. 

I^imboo 

DUK. 

Nimbouka 

Sans. 

Acid  lime 

Eno. 

Dehi 

S[NOH. 

liSergamotte  lime 

If 

Elimicham 

Tam. 

Liima 

it 

Qajauimma 

Tel. 

CTozomon  lime 

>> 

Nimma  chettu 

Sour          ,» 

>» 

,,         Paodu 
Jambira  Nimma 

»t 

Grows  in  Peninsular  India,  Bengal,  Assam, 
Siinda  and  Molucca  Islands.  There  are  many 
-vaarieties,  round,  small,  spongy,  smooth,  thick 
al^inned  and  yellow  juiced.  The  Arab  variety 
-froTo.  Muscat  is  large.  Large  varieties  of  the 
aoid  lime  are  diffused  all  over  the  Teuasse- 
xixn  .Provinces  ;  and  Europeans  usually  call 
-tliem  citrons,  bujb  the  trees  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  leaves,  as  the  leaf  of  the 
eitron  is  simple,  while  that  of  the  large  lime 

-winged.  The  varieties  known  in  Hindustan 
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^  grows  to  a  large  size  in  a  rich  soil,  and  re- 
quires much  pruning  ;  the  best  time  for  doing 
this  is  when  the  crop  of  fruit  is  off ;  ^u^  fruit 
has  been  produced  from  the  seed.  The  tree, 
when  planted,  should  have  a  space  of  twelve 
feet  all  round  it :  the  blossom  is  used  for 
flavouring  sweetmeats.  It  is  a  fine  fruit, 
cooling  and  aperient,  and  in  taste  somewhat 
resembles  a  fine  orange. — Aindie,  p.  231. 
RiddelL  Mason,  Roxb,  iii,  893. 

CITRUS  GALGALA.  At  Lahore,  a  spe- 
cies of  lemon  the  size  of  a  double  fist,  called 
Galgala,  is  pickled  for  domestic  use  and  much 
eaten  by  the  natives. — Honiherger,p,  258. 

CITRUS  JAPONICA.  The  "  Kumquat," 
is  extensively  grown  by  the  Chinese  in  pots  and 
at  one  season  of  the  year  the  plant  is  literally 
covered  with  its  small,  oval,  orange-coloured 
fruit  This,  as  well  as  various  other  species 
of  the  orange,is  mixed  with  the  forced  flowers, 
and  together  produce  an  excellent  effect.  It 
is  grown  in  Chusan,  in  groves,  on  the  sides 
of  the  lower  hills.  The  plants  are  all  ar- 
ranged in  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  average 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  do  not  exceed  six 
feet.  Mr.  Fortune  thinks  if  the  ^'  kumquat" 
were  better  known  in  Europe,  it  would  be  high- 
ly prized  for  decorative  purposes  during  the 
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CITRUS  LIMONUM. 


CITEUS  VULGARIS. 


winter  montha.  It  is  much  more  hardy  than 
any  other  of  its  tribe  ;  it  produces  its  flowers 
and  fruit  in  great  abundance»  and  it  would 
doubtless  prove  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation. 
In  order,  however,  to  succeed  with  it  as  well 
as  the  Chinese  do,  one  little  fact  should  be 
kept  in  view,  namely,  that  all  the  plants  of 
the  orange- tribe  which  bear  fruit  in  a  small 
state  are  grafted. — Fortune,  p.  122. 

CITRUS  LIMETTA.    Risso  and  Port. 

Citrus  limettaiZMW.  D.  C.  I  Citrus  hystrix.  D.  G. 
Sweet  lime  Eno.  |  Mitba  Neboo        Hind. 

The  sweet  lime  of  the  Moluccas,  bat  culti- 
vated in  India. — Eoxb.  iii,  392. 

CITRUS  LIMONUM.   Risso. 

Citrus  medica.     Rozb, 

Limonen  GiK. 

Eorua  Kebu  Hind.Benq. 


Lemon 
Klmbukft 
Nibu 
Lembo 
Liang  maw 
Limoenen 
Lemon 
Citron,  Limon 


BSNG. 


ft 
BURM. 
DUT. 

£no. 
Fb. 


Limoni 

Nimbu,  Limu 

Limoes 

Limonii 

Jambiia 

Limoues 

The  Peel. 


Lemon  Peel  En  a. 

Lames  d'ecorce  de 
citron  Fr. 


Zitronschellen 
Scorze  de  limone 
Cortezas  de  eitra 


It. 

PSRS. 

Port. 

Rus. 

Sans. 

Sp. 


Gbb. 
It. 
Sp. 


itself.  It  is  a  most  grateful  and  iiaefal  nt- 
terial  for  the  preparation  of  cooling  drinki, 
— O'  SliAughnmy.  RoyU,  Ros^,  iii.  142.  Koi^ 

CITRUS  MADURENSIS.    Louk. 
C.  inermis.       Roxh,         \  Limonelliu  MadareNH. 

A  cultivated   shrub  of  China,  Mohoeu, 
and  Cochin-China,  with  white  audfngnak 
flowers. — Voigt  437. 
CITRUS  MEDICA,  Roxb.  ;  Lim. ;  W.&L 

Citrus  Hmonam.     Ri»9o, 

Tiimon.  Ar. 

Atraj.  „ 

Utrej.  „ 

Korna  nibu.  Bbno.Hind. 
Beg  pura.  , , 

Shouk-ta-kbwa.     Bukx. 
Turanj.  Duk.  Pbrs. 

Citron.  £no.  Fb. 

Bejoura,  lima.       Hnrn. 


Jeruk  P  Lemon 

Sussu. 
Bega-pura. 
Matnluoga. 


Malay. 

Sans. 

BlAM. 


Kadalam  palam.  To. 

Dadimba  chettiL  Til. 
Madiphalla  also 

LuDgamu.  ^ 

Daba  chettu.  „ 

Nftra-dabba.  „ 
Dabba  Madiphala 

chettn.  „ 
Pedda  nimma  chetts  „ 

Gaja  nimma  „ 
Pulla  dabba. 
Bija  puramu. 


•I 


Grows  at  the  foot  of  the  Oarrow  hills  bntii 
'  cultivated  and  grows  to  a  large  size;  the  outer 
rind  very  rough  and  covered  with  excrescenoeB, 
and  when  ripe  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  ud 
fragrant ;  used  to  form  a  preserve,  and  tlM 
juice  is  made  into  lemonade.  It  is  propagited 
by  cuttings,  layers,  or  seed.  A  Chinese  vimty 


Dr.  Royle  found  this  tree,  apparently  wild, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.     It 

grows  also  in  the  Qaro  hills,  but  it  is  ezten-   ^^  been    named    C.   digitata. —  Voigt  14i. 
sively  cultivated  ;  its  fragrant  white  flowers   Roxb.  iii.  392.  RiddelL 


are  tinged  with  red. 

The  essential  oil  obtained  from  lemons  is 
yellow,  light,  very  volatile.  It  is  prepared  by 
rasping  the  lemons  until  the  oil-vesicles  are 
removed.  These  are  then  pressed  between 
glass  plates^  and  the  expressed  juice  allowed  to 
stand  till  the  impurities  subside.  This  oil  is 
composed  o£  10  atoms  carbon  and  8  atoms 
hydrogen,  (citrene).  If  a  current  of  muriatic 
acid  gas  be  passed  through  it  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature, it  concretes  into  a  solid  mass  of 
neutral  crystals,  containing  one  atom  9f  muri- 
atic acid,  and  forming  a  salt  called  muriate  of 
citrene.  This  oil  is  used  chiefly  to  give 
flavour  to  various  medicinal  mixtures,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  employed  by  itself.  Its 
rind,  called  Lemon  peel,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  rough,  dotted,  odorous,  and  bitter; 
it  is  used  principally,  like  the  oil,  for  im- 
parting its  ai'omatic  taste  to  medicines,  and 
as  a  gentle  aromatio  stimulant.  Its  juice, 
the  Lemon  Juice  of  commerce,  contains  nearly 
2  per  100  of  citric  acid,  water  97^^  the  re- 
mainder being  gum,  malic  acid,  and  extractive 
matter.  In  scurvy,  lemon  juice  has  long 
been  esteemed  as  a  certain  specific.  As  it 
is  difficult  to  preserve  the  juice  on  long 
voyages,  citric  acid  and  the  essential  oil  have 
t)eea  in  several  cases  substituted  for  the  juice 
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CITRUS  MONOPHYLLA.  Grows  wiH 
along  the  Western  Ghauts  of  the  peniosoh  of 
India. — Riddell 

CITRUS  NOBILIS.  Loue.  Syn.  of  a 
true  aurantium,  Linn* 

CITRUS  TO  ROSA.  Grows  at  Tavoy  irift 
a  leaf  that  looks  like  two  leaves  joined  to- 
gether, the  wings  on  the  petiole  being  u 
broad,  or  even  broader,  than  the  leaf  itelL 
The  fruit  is  small,  and  there  are  two  varietiei^ 
one  with  a  smooth,  and  another  with  a  roo^ 
skin.  Mr.  Mason  does  not  find  it  noticed  ii 
any  of  our  Indian  Floras,  but  Dr.  PickcriiiS 
met  with  a  similar  tree  on  the  Samoan  LaliadB, 
a  member  of  the  Philippine  Floras.— if«* 

CITRUS  TRIFOLIA.  A  native  of  Oask 
and  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  marUfr 

CITRUS   VULGARIS. 

Bitter  Seville  orange  Eno.  |  C.  Bigarradia  Didtti 

The  leaves  differ  from  those  of  the  n^ 
orange  by  the  petiole  only.  The  flowea* 
alike  in  both  species.  The  rind  of  the  fiat 
is  bitter,  acrid,  and  bot  to  the  taste^  thefdl 
acid  and  bitter,  the  seeds  excessively  bit^* 
The  bark  of  the  tree  participates  in  tki* 
qualities.  The  rind  of  the  froit  is  need  ii 
making  the  celebrated  liquenr  "  CuraooSi'^ 
O'Shaughnessgt 
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CIVBT. 


CLANGULA  GLAUCION. 


Zabad. 

AR. 

AshbutchegaD. 

»» 

Jund  beduBhtar. 

*> 

Bivergeil. 

DUT. 

JATad, 

DVK, 

Hvette. 

Fe. 

Zibetb. 

Gbr. 

Biber-geil. 

>» 

Good- bad  uBtar. 

Hind. 

Castora :  sibetto. 

It. 

l>«des. 

Jav. 

Caatoreum. 

Lat. 

CITRUS  WOOD  of  the  Romans  was  ex- 
travagantly prized  for  tables,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Oaliitris  quadrivalvis,  Vent, 
or  jointed  arbor-yitss,  the  conifer  which 
yields  the  gum  sanderach.  The  wood  was 
distitigoished  as  striped,  **  tigrinse  ;"  spotted 
'*  pantherinss  ;"  or  speckled  *'  apiat» ;"  Cicero 
gave  £9,000  for  a  Citrus-wood  table. 

CITTURA  CYANOTUS,  is  the  forest  king- 
fisher of  Celebes ;  along  with  it  occur  the  Mero- 
pogon  Forsteni,  Carpophaga  Forsteni,  a  fruit 
pigeon  of  North  Celebes.  Baceros  cassidixi  the 
great  horn-bill  of  Celebes.  Trichoglossns  orna- 
tus,  a  beautiful  brush-tongued  paroquet.  Cor- 
vus  ad  vena,  a  rare  black  and  white  crow. 

CITY  of  the  Willows,  name  of  a  secret 
society  amongst  the  Chinese.     It  is  political. 

CITYSUS  CAJ  AN.  Linn.  ;  Roxb.  ;  WUlde, 
syn.  of  Cajanus  Iiidicus,  Spreng,   W,  A. 

CIVET.    Eng.    Dot. 

Rase';  kuBturi.     Malay. 
Dedea;  kaaturi.         ,, 
Jabad.  „ 

Oaatoreo.  Port. 

Babnwaja  airuga.     Bus. 
EaBturi.  Sans. 

Ghenda-malay- 

alubeeyum,  „ 

Algalia.  Sp. 

Kastari,  Munai.      Tam. 
Piillughoo-Bhattum,    „ 
Kaaturi.  Tel. 

The  civet  perfumes  of  commerce  are  obtained 
from   two  sources.    One   of  the  civets  is  a 
concrete  substance  obtained  from  two  small 
bags   in  the  preputial  follicles  of  the  beaver. 
Castor  fiber,  of  both  sexes.     This  is  the  Civet 
Castor  of  North  America,  and  is  imported  into 
ludia  fur  medicinal  purposes.   A  kind  of  csis- 
tor  or  civet  is  also  obtainable  from  the  civet 
cats.    Civet  is  used  in  perfumery,  and  has  a 
powerfnl  scent,  resembling  musk  and  amber- 
gris.    The  civets  (Viverra),  a  genus  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  approach  nearest  in  their  form 
and  habits  to  the  fox  and  the  cat  But  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  civets  consists  in  an 
opening  near  the  tail,  leading  into  a  double 
cavity   of  considerable  size,  furnished   with 
glands  for  the  secretion  of  this  odorous  sub- 
stance.    When  the  secretion  is  in  excess,  the 
animal  frees  itself  from  it  by  a  contractile 
movement,   which  causes  the   civet  to  ooze 
from  the  bag.     This  is  earefully  collected  and 
sold  (not  without  adulteration  with  butter  or 
oil,  to  increase  its  weight)  at  a  very  high 
price. — {(yShaughnewy,  p.  614.     Eng,  Cyc.) 
In     Malay    and    Javanese    this  perfume  is 
known    by  the  native   names  of  rase    and 
dedes,  but  the  Sanscrit  Easturi  and  the  Arabic 
xabad    corrupted   jabad,    are    also    used  as 
ajmonyms,  and  doubtless  the  Dakhani  Javad, 
Malay,  Jabad,  Eng.  Civet,  French  Civette,  and 
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Qerman  Zibeth,  are  all  from  the  Arabic  Zabad. 
In  the  Eastern  Archipelago^  this  article  is 
produced  by  two  distinct  species  of  Viverra,  V. 
rase  and  V.  zibetha,  which  are  kept  in  a  half 
domesticated  state  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
it.  The  first  is  a  native  cf  Java,  and  the  last 
of  the  other  large  Eastern  islands,  where  the 
natives  of  rank  are  great  consumers  of  this 
perfume,  a  not  generally  acceptable  one  to 
Europeans. — {Crawfurd  Dic.^  p.  100. )  A  varie- 
ty of  this  termed  Poollughoo  Shuttum,  Tam, 
Javad,  Duk,  Civet  Cat  Perfume,  Eng.  Ghenda- 
maly  alubeeyum,  Sans.^  is  an  inferior  sort  of 
Musk  bag  procured  from  a  species  of  civet 
cat,  V.  zibetha,  found  in  many  parts  of  lower 
Hindoostan.  This  animal  is  called  in  Tamil, 
PooUoghoo  poonay,  and  in  Telugoo,  Poong- 
hoo  pillie.  The  article  is  chiefly  used  by  the 
people  as  a  perfume  and  in  the  preparation 
of  certain  liniments. — {Aiii*.  Mat. Med.  p.  192.) 
These  animals  are  carefully  kept  and  tended 
in  North  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  the  perfume  : 
they  are  also  common  in  South  America  and 
in  the  forests  of  Japan.  Civet  contains  free 
ammouia>  resin,  fat,  and  extractiform  matter, 
and  a  volatile  oil  to  which  its  odoriferous 
properties  are  due.  It  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  Brazils  and  from  Guinea. 
When  genuine,  it  is  worth  from  30  to  40  shil- 
lings au  ounce.  The  civet  cats  of  the  south 
east  of  Asia  are  as  under, 
Viverra  MalacceuBis Gmblin. 

rasse Horsfield. 

gnnda Buchanan  Hamilton  M  SS> 

Indica Oeoffroy. 

BengalenaiB Gray  :  Illuatr. 

pallida Gray  :  Illustr. 

Genetta  ManilleDBis Eydoux. 

The  odoriferous  substance  which  the  Indian 
civet-cats  secrete  is  identical  with  civet,  though 
not  the  civet  of  commerce  of  Europe.  This 
species  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  Burmese 
villages,  and  its  secretion  enters  into  the 
Burmese  Materia  Medica.  In  Burmah  Mr. 
Mason  says  there  are, 

V.     zibetha,  LIdd. 
„    undulata,  Gray. 
„     melanurus,  Hodgson. 

Another  species  of  civet-cat,  the  Burmese 
call  '^  horse-cat,"  from  the  mane  on  its  neck. 
— J/cuon.  Ainslie,  Tomlinson.  Crawfurd, 
O'Sh.  MeCuUoch. 

CIVETTE.    Fr.  Civet. 

CLADANTHUS  ARABICUS.  Small  dwarf 
plants,    bearing  yellow  flowers. — Riddell. 

CLAM.  Eng.  A  mollusc  of  the  genus  Tri- 
dacna,  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  six  recent  and  one  fossil  species 
known,  and  the  great  clam  shell  of  the  Archi- 
pelago is  used  in  Europe  for  churoh  fonts. 

CLANGULA  GLAUCION.(^«/i^M/a  clan- 
gula  i  <  Golden  Eye.')  This  bird  takes  the 
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y.  orientalis,  Hodgson. 
,,  civettoides      ,, 


CLAUDIUS  CiSSAB. 


CLAT. 


cii^it  o!  the  northern  regions,  N.  Africa^ 
Sindh,  Punjab.     See  Birds. 

CLANSHIP,  somewhat  resembling  the 
form  it  assumed  in  Scotland,  prevails  amongst 
several  of  the  Afghan  and  Baluch  races,  where 
the  adjoining  tribes  have  not  as  yet  amalga- 
mated into  nationalities.  Moral  worth, 
national  pride,  love  of  country,  and  the  better 
feelings  of  clanship,  are  the  chief  grounds 
upon  which  a  great  people  can  be  raised. 
These  feelings  are  closely  allied  to  self-denial, 
or  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  each  man  to 
give  up  much  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  By 
this,  chiefly,  public  monuments  are  built,  and 
<3itizens  staud  by  one  another  in  battle  ;  but 
all  these  are  wanting  from  most  of  the  races 
occupying  British  India  at  present.  Many  of 
the  raj  put  races  are  in  clans,  and  mahome- 
danism  has  given  a  bond,  but  even  it  is  not 
strong,  and  China  has  two  distinct  races,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Tartar  wholly  separate  in 
civilization  and  in  aspurations. — Sharp's 
Bisiori/  of  Egypt,  Vol.  /.,  p.  278. 

CLARET.  Eno.  A  term  generally  used 
to  designate  the  red  wines,  the  produce  of  the 
Bordelais.  The  most  esteemed  are  Lafitte, 
Latour,  Chateau-Margaux,  and  Haut-Brion. 
In  France,  Claret  is  a  general  name  for  all 
rose  coloured  wines,  and  what  the  English 
call  Claret  is  styled  Bourdeauz. 

CLARIFIED  BUTTER.    Ghee.    Hind. 

CLARKIA,  a  genus  of  exotic  flowering 
plants,  handsome  annuals,  which  make  a  showy 
display  in  flower  borders,  their  colours  are 
rose,  white  and  purple,  they  ripen  seed  in 
abuodance  which  may  be  sown  in  any  good 
soil.  C.  elegans  and  C.  pulohella  are  both 
from  California. 

CL ARO-B  ABUYAN,  one  of  the  Babuyan 
or  Five  Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

CLATHRARIA    See  DracsBna. 

CLAUDIUS  CiESAR.  The  first  authentic 
account  of  Ceylon  or  Taprobane  is  given  by 
Onesiculus,  the  Macedonian  admiral,  who 
lived  B.  C.  329,  or  330.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
B.  C,  44,  gives  an  account  of  it.  Strabo  also 
mentions  it,  and  Dionysius,  ^ho  flourished 
A.  D.  36,  confirms  former  accounts,  and  al- 
ludes to  its  elephants.  Sinbad  also  speaks  of 
it  in  the  volume,  perhaps  a  compilation  and 
in  part  a  romance,  as  does  Abdoor  Razak. 
Kibeiro  also  gives  a  notice  of  it.  In  the  reign 
of  Olaudius  Caesar,  a  Roman  publican,  who 
farmed  the  custom  duties  of  the  Red  Sea,  was 
driven  from  Arabia  by  storms  on  to  Ceylon, 
where  he  found  a  flourishing  kingdom  and 
an  enlightened  sovereign,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  send  an  embassy  of  four  envoys  to  Romsy 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating a  commercial  treaty, 
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CLAUSENA.  A  genus  of  plants  beloag- 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Citraoe».  They  an 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  were  cUasedby 
Roxburgh  under  the  generic  name  of  Amyii& 
C.  heptaphylla,  W.  and  A,  Karan-piml, 
Hind,  grows  in  Bengal,  has  small  flowen^ 
greenish  yellow,  and  anise  scented,  and  id 
bruised  leaves  have  the  fragrance  offidi 
anise  seeds.  C.  nana  grows  in  the  Molaceu, 
C.  punctata,  and  C.  suffruticosa,  grow  it 
Chittagong,  and  the  fresh  leaves  of  C.  Somt- 
trana,  when  bruised,  have  the  firagnnce  of  a 
lemon  leaf.  C.  Wildenowii  W.  and  i.,  grows 
near  Chingleput,  and  C.  pubescens,  W.andA, 
in  the  Peninsula. —  Voigi.    140,147.    Bm^. 
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CLAVILLOS.    Sp.    Cloves. 
CLAVOS.    Sp.    Nails. 
CLAY.    Eno. 


Ghomar 

Gil 

Chikni  mitti 


Hbb. 
Hind. 


i> 


Tannab  (white 

clay) 
Sangi-i    dalam 

(fire  clay) 


Kaut. 
Hm 


CLAT,  a  compound,  or  perhaps  oolyi 
mixture,  of  the  two  earths,  alumina  and  aili* 
ca,  with  water  ;  clay  is  an  essential  isgie- 
dient  in  all  fertile  soils.  The  following  in 
some  of  the  common  varieties  of  clay : — 

1.  Pipe-clay,  Namum,  Tamil ;  Ehona, 
Dukhanee.  This  is  of  a  greyish  white  coloiri 
with  an  earthy  fracture,  and  a  smooth  greaif 
feel ;  it  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  my 
plastic,  tenacious  and  infusible.  When  bnnt 
it  is  of  a  cream  colour,  and  is  used  for  tobi^ 
co-pipes  and  white  pottery.  This  is  fooodii 
abundance  in  several  parts  of  lower  India  aa^ 
is  used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  that  it  ii 
in  Europe.  The  different  castes  of  hindoo^ 
too,  employ  it  for  making  the  distingQiahiig 
marks  on  their  foreheads,  and  (moistened  ^ 
water)  it  is  often  applied  round  the  ejc,  it 
certain  cases  of  ophthalmia,  as  well  as  topaib 
of  the  body  that  are  bruised. 

2.  PoUer't  clay  is  of  various  cfiffSOt 
chiefly  reddish  or  grey,  and  beoomci  ni 
when  heated.  Mixed  with  sand  it  is  focafld 
into  bricks  and  tiles.  This  is  abundaat  n 
many  parts  of  Southern  and  Eaatem  Aoa. 

3.  Stourbridge  clay  resembles  potter's  dif 
to  a  certain  extenty  but  is  far  more  rsfracMT 
in  the  fire.  It  is  of  a  dark  cdonr,  oMf 
probably  to  the  presence  of  earboostfi' 
matter.  It  is  extensively  used  in  milif 
crucibles,  glass  potB,  <kc 

4.  Brtek-clay  or  loam  also  abondaM* 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia.  It  varies  gm^ 
in  appearance,  texture  and  campoaition ;  i» 
colour  depending  on  the  proportioii  of  ew 
of  iron  contained  in  it 

5.  Porcelain  day,  the  "  KadiD"  of  Cto 
^18  very  abundant  in  Southern  and  Ea^BM 
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CLBMATID^. 


CLBOHE  DODECANBA. 


Asia.  The  clays  of  Tenasserim  have  not 
been  analyzed^  but  there  are  clays  at  the 
bases  of  some  of  the  granite  mountains, 
where  the  felspar  has  decomposed  so  much, 
that  the  paths  are  thick  with  a  coarse  quart- 
zose  sand  and  a  few  grains  of  mica  that  remain. 
Porcelain  clay  is  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  felspar. 

6*  Fire  days,  Sang-i-dalam,  Pert,  are  pro- 
curable at  Streepermatoor,  Tripasoor,  Chingle- 
puty  Metapolliam  and  Cuddapah.  Indeed  are 
very  common  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
bricks  can  be  made  that  resist  the  action  of 
great  heat.  A  clay  is  found  at  Beypore,  20  to 
30  feet  below  the  surface,  aud  is  used  for  fire- 
bricks and  for  lining  furnaces. 

7.  Ujictiunu  clay  is  excavated  from  a  pit, 
near  Eolat'h,  in  large  quantities,  and  ex- 
ported as  an  article  of  commerce,  giving 
a  royalty  of  Rs.  1500  yearly.  It  is  used 
chiefly  to  free  the  skin  and  hair  from  impu- 
rities, and  the  Outchi  ladies  are  said  to  eat 
it  to  improve  their  complexions —  Tomlituon, 
Drs.  Mason  and  Hunter,  TocTs  RajasthaTiy 
Vol  IL,  p,  203. 

CLEAN  and  UNCLEAN,  terms  often  oo- 
earring  in  Scripture,  Lev.  xi,  33 ;  xii.  2,  has 
reference  to  unclean  creatures,  unclean  persons 
and  personal  uncleanness.  As  in  that  after 
childbirth,  (in  Lev.  xii.  2)  a  brahman  mother 
is  unclean  for  eleven  days,  a  princess  sixteen, 
merchant's  wife  seventy-one,  and  a  Yellala 
Sadar  thirty-one  daya  As  with  the  Hebrew 
-womeUithe  hindoo  mother  who  is  in  her  days  of 
uncleanness,  cannot  touch  any  hallowed  thing 
nor  any  domestic  article.  When  the  days  of 
lier  purification  are  over,  she  takes  or  sends 
an  offering  to  the  temple.  In  the  matter  of 
clean  and  unclean  things  and  persons,  the 
mahomedans  follow  the  Mosaic  law. 

CLEARINQNUT,  Emo.  Stiychnos  po- 
tatorum. 

CLEQHORN,  Dr.  Hugh.    A  medical  of- 
ficer of  the  Madras  Army,  a  learned  botanist^ 
contributor  to  scientific  journals  of    many 
articles  on  botanical  subjects.    Conservator 
of  forests    at    Madras.    He    wrote  on  the 
liedge  plants  of  India,  and  the  circumstances 
^vhich  adapt  them  for  special  purposes  in  parti- 
ctilar  localities.  (Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  1850.)  On  the 
^rass  cloth  of  India.  Ibid,  1 12.  On  the  physical 
effects  of  the  destruction  of  tropical  forests, 
J  bid,   1851  ;  London  Athenieum,  1851,  781. 
^Iso  on  the  Forests  and  (hardens  of  Southern 
ilndia,  and  made  a  report  in  1864,  upon  the 
forests   of   the  Punjab    and   the    Western 
JEIimalaya. 

CLEMATID^  The  name  is  derived 
£rom  Olelha,  a  vine  branch,  from  the  climbing 
pfTOperties  of  the  family.  This  tribe  is  acrid 
id  poisonous;  the  leaves  and  fresh  stemi  if 
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bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  cause  vesica- 
tion. Roxburgh  describes  ten  Himalayan 
species,  and  Voigt  enumerates  twelve  Indian. 


cylindrica. 
gouriana. 
ochroleucfti 
reticulata. 


vo 

viticella. 
vitalba. 
wightiana. 


florida. 
grata, 
integrifolia. 
flammula. 

They  are  indigenous  and  exotic.  Griffith 
says  there  is  one  species,  the  virgin's  bower, 
of  this  northern  genus,  in  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces, with  simple  fleshy  leaves.  The  Ch- 
matis  gouriana^  is  abundant  among  the  ruins 
of  Qodr,  and  it  doubtless  participates  in 
the  properties  of  the  others.  It  forms,  with 
Porana  paniculata  extensive  lovely  festoons. 
It  is  the  Moriel,  the  Indian  Traveller'sjoy  ; 
is  6candent,and  perennial.  It  grows  all  over 
India,  from  Dindigul  and  the  Neilgher- 
ries  up  to  Deyra  Dhoon,  along  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya.  Its  flowers  are  white,  at  the 
close  of  the  rains,  and  give  out  a  very  strong 
perfume  ;  it  is  a  hardy  plant  and  grows  in  any 
soil.  The  whole  species  are  adapted  for 
trellis  work  and  easily  increased  by  dividing 
the  plants.  The  colours  are  various,  white, 
blue,  lilac,  yellow,  dec.  (Riddell.)  Clematis 
grata  "Biliri.''  Hind,  is  a  plant  of  ^i^lian  and 
Nepaul,  and  has  small  yellowish  fragrant 
flowers,  C.  florida  is  of  Japan.  In  France  the 
Clematis  vitulba  is  used  by  mendicants  to 
cause  artificial  sores  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  impostures.  In  Cochin  China,  according 
to  Louriero,  the  Clematis  sinensis  is  used  as  a 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  At  the  Mauritius^ 
the  Clematis  Mauritiana  is  employed  to  blis- 
ter the  cheek  for  the  relief  of  tooth-ache. 
Clematis  Wighiiancs,  W.  &.  ii.,  is  scan- 
dent^  perennbd  with  very  soft  villous  leaveSt 
coarsely  serrated.  It,  also,  is  called  '*  Alot^iel,'* 
and  grows  common  at  Mahableshwur, 
and  the  adjoining  ghauts,  flowering  after 
the  rains.  Wallich's  (7.  gi'ota  Asiat.  PL 
1 98,  much  resembles  it  and  is  perhaps  iden- 
tical. Hedges  and  thickets  where  these  plants 
grow  have  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
hoar  frost,  from  the  white  feathery  tails  of 
the  seeds.  They  are  very  ornamental  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens. — Or,  Cat^  No. 
2,  p.  1.  RiddelL  Mason.  Box.  Flora  2,  p. 
671.  Gr.   Cat.NoA,p.  I. 

CLEOME,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Cappaxidaces9  or  caper  tribe.  Most  of  the 
species  formerly  placed  under  this  genus  have 
been  transferred  to  the  genera  Polanisia  and 
Qynandropsis.  Cleome  monophylla,  Linn.,  the 
C.  cordata  of  D.  C,  grows  in  Ceylon  and  the 
peninsula,  and  has  small,  pale,  rose-coloured 
flowers. — Linn.;  Boxb.  ill  129.;  D.  C. 

CLEOME  DODECANDRA.  Linn.  syn. 
of  Polanisia  icosandra»  W,  and  A. 
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CLERODENDKON. 


CELRODEKDBON   81PH0NAKTHUX. 


CLEOME  FELINA.  Linn.  Syn.  oi  Po- 
lanisia  felinft,    D,  C. 

CLEOME  ICOSANDRA.  Linn.  Syn. 
of  Polanisia  icosandra,  W,  and  A. 

CLEOME  PENTAPHYLLA.  Linn.  Syn. 
of  Gyuandropsis  pentaphylla,  2>,  C.  See 
Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

CLEOME  RUTA.    Dne. 


Ban  juen 

Bbhg. 

SaDg-kapi 

DUK. 

Nir-notsjil 

MALB4L. 

Sao  gam  kupi 

Tam. 

Nalla  kupi, 

Tel. 

Pi8aof(i 

»* 

Kast«re  of    Trans-Indus. 
Dandi  of  Bsas. 

Buti 


f» 


>* 


Bagri 
Bujra 


}» 


A  small  inconspiouons  plant,  with  a  yellow 
flower  and  a  strong  rutaceous  smell,  which 
is  common  in  many  places  in  the  Punjab 
plains  from  the  Sntlej  westward,  and  np  to 
the  Suliman  range.  In  the  Southern  Punjab 
the  plant  is  pounded  and  taken  for  colic.    St, 

CLEOME  VISCOSA.  Syn.  of  PoU- 
nisia  icosacdra. 

CLEOPATRIS,  an  ancient  town  near  the 
modem  Suez. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE,  a  monolith,  so 
called  by  the  British,  by  the  native  Ciceroni, 
it  is  called  Ma8allat<ul-Firaun,Phai*aoh's  pack- 
ing needle.  It  was  granted  to  the  British 
nation. — Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Meceah,  Vol. 
/.,  p.  14. 

CLERK,  Sir  George,  K  C.  B.,  a  Bengal 


CLERODENDRON  INERME.  Gjbd 
Roxb,    Bheede, 

Volkameria  inennis.    Lwn. 

Era-picheha  Tn. 

£ti-piiiinika  „ 

Peunika  „ 

Utichettu  , 

Takkolapa  ehetta     ^ 
Enipuckcha  „ 

of  Beab.  I  PiBinghft 

CLERODENDRON  INFORTUNATUM. 
Bark  used  by  the  Arabian  and  Indiaii  pkj* 
sicians. — Honigherger^  p.  258. 

CLERODENDRON  MACROFHYLLUH 
Sims,  Syn.  of  Clerodendron  serratum,  Bhui, 

CLERODENDROI^   NUTANS. 

GaD-yan-pa  too,  Burm. 

The  Karen  mountain  glens  of  Tavoy  ud 
Mergui  are  embellished  with  the  degut 
flowering  nodding  clerodendron.  The  floven 
are  tinged  with  rose,  but  nearly  white,  gnnr- 
ing  in  long  panicles  at  the  extremities  of  tki 
branches  from  which  they  make  a  gneeful 
curve,  and  hang  down  perpendicularly  froa 
ten  to  fifteen  inches,  like  an  inverted  oone,  m 
that  the  soft  green  foliage  seems  canopied 
with  rosy- white  veils.  The  flowerets  are  few, 
the  divisions  of  the  panicle  being  remote,  aad 


civil  servant,  who  was  employed  in  high  oflSces    each  bearing  only  three  or  five  flowers.     Tfc« 


of  Government  and  was  afterwards  Qovernor 
of  Bombay. 

CLERODENDRON,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Verbenaceae.  One  species 
in  the  Terai,  forms  a  large  shrub  beneath 
every  tree,  generally  intermixed  with  ferns, 
as  polypodium,  pteris,  and  goniopteris,  and 
its  sweet  odour  is  borne  far  through  the  air. 
Clerodendron  leaves,  bruised,  are  used  to  kill 
vermin,  fly-blows  &c.  in  cattle,  and  the  twigs 
form  tooth-picks.  Its  flowers  are  presented 
to  Mahadeo,  milk,  honey,  flowers,  fruit 
(ambrcsai)  &c.  being  oflered  to  the  pacific 
gods,  as  Vishnu,  Kishna,  Sic.  ;  while  Mudar 
(Calotropis  Asclepias)  Bhang,  Cannabinns 
sativus,  Datura,  flesh,  blood,  and  spiritu- 
ous liquids,  are  offered  to  Siva,  Doorga, 
Kali  and  other  destroying  deities.  The 
Burmese  cultivate  a  fragrant  double  cleroden- 
dron, which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  a 
large  leaved  species.  In  the  most  arid  parts  of 
the  Tenasserim  forests,  during  the  hottest 
months  of  the  dry  season,  the  path  of  the 
traveller  is  perfumed  by  the  flowers  of  a  fra- 
grant clerodendron.  One  species,  supposed  by 
Dr.  Stewart  to  be  C.  infortunatnm.  L.,  called 
"  Kali  basnti"  on  the  Beas.  It  occurs  in  the 
Siwalik  tract  and  occasionally  in  the  plains, 
and  ia  probably  the  one  that  Edgeworth  men- 
tions as  being  used  in  the  AmbaU  tract,  to 
give  fire  by  friction.-— i/a«on.  Hooker.  Rim, 
Jour.  VoL  it  jp.  387.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  p.  165. 
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divisions  and  subdivisions  being  all  rectaogv- 
lar,  and  each  blossom  hanging  from  its  pedkd 
like  an  ear  drop,  order  and  beauty  are  inse- 
parable associations  with  this  rare  plant  It 
grows  in  Silhet.  The  shrab  blooms  in  thi 
dry  season,  and  rarely  exceeds,  in  its  natin 
soU,  more  than  ten  feet  in  height — MaK^ 
Voigt. 
CLERODENDRON  PHLOMOIDEa  Lia 

Hoxb.  W,  and  A. 

Volkameria  moltiflora.    ^imiL 

Taludala  Tax.  I  Teleki  Tib 

TekkaU  Tel.  |  Tilaka 

Grows  in  the  Deccan,  Coromandel,  Besgil 

and  Lower  Kamaon. 

CLERODENDRON  SERRATU^.  Bmiir 

BL  W.  le. 

C.  maerophyllum.  *S!iffu.    yolkameria  ienati.Zii>> 
Jeru  tika  Malbal.    Brahmari  man       1^ 

Chiru  dekhu      Tam. 

Grows  in  Salsette,  above  the  Bombay  gM 
in  Nepaul,  Morung  mountains.  The  floitf 
and  leaves  are  eaten  aa  greens. 

CLERODENDRON  SIPHONANTHK 

R.  Bb. 

Siphonanthui  Indica  Linn.  \  And  Hnn.  td  i* 

Its  root 
Dawa  i  mubarUL 

Grows  in  both  peninsulas  of  India,  in  K^ 
gal  an^  Silhet.  Its  root  and  leaves  sie^ 
cinal  ;  the  hindi  name  meana  th«  Vlmti^ 

diQine.«—r<^^    J^f  Stewart 
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CLIMATE. 


CLIMATE. 


CLERODENDBON  SQUAMATUM. 

Volkameria  kampferiana.     Jaeq. 
Scarlet  clerodendron  Eno.  |  Bu-gyee-nee         BuEM. 

The  Burmese  compounds  are  ornamented 
with  this  species  of  clerodendron,  which  bears 
a  large  cone  of  superb  scarlet  flowers. 
Although  said  to  be  originally  from  China,  it 
appears  to  be  naturalized  in  Burmah. — M^^- 
8on, 

CLERODENDRON  VISCOSUM.  Vbnt. 


C.  iuforttinatum.    Linn. 
C  iDfortimata.        Raxb, 

Bhant  Beno. 

Bn-ghjee-phyoo    Borm. 
Peragu  Malval. 

iSaraswati  aku    Tel. 


Volkameria    infortunata 

Boxb. 

Bokada  Tkl. 

Q     iinapii     Oalteoku, 
Manduka-bramhi         „ 


Grows  in  both  the  Indian  peninsnlas,  in 
Bengal  and  Oudh. 

CLEVELAND,  AUGUSTUS,    a  Bengal 
civil  servant,  who,  in  a  brief  space,  won  over 
the  wild  races  near  Rajmabal.   He  died  while 
still  young,  and  the    Government  of   India 
decreed  a  monument  to  his  memory  with  the 
following  inscription  :     To    the   memory  of 
Augustus   Cleveland,  Esq.,  late  Collector  of 
the  districts  of   Baghulpore    and   Rajmabal, 
who,  without    bloodshed    or      the     terrors 
of   authority,    employing    only  the  means  of 
conciliation,    confidence     and     benevolence, 
attempted     and     accomplished     the    entire 
snbjectiou  of  the  lawless  and  savage  inhabi- 
tants of  the  jungleterry  of  Hajmahal,  who  had 
long  infested  the  neighbouring  lands  by  their 
predatory  incursions  ;  inspired  them   with  a 
taste  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  attached 
them  to  the  British  Government   by   a  con- 
quest over  their  minds,  the   most  permanent, 
as  the  most  rational  mode  of  dominion.    The 
Governor-General  and  Council  of  Bengal,  in 
honour  of  his  character  and   for  example  to 
others,  have  ordered  this    monument   to    be 
erected.     He  departed  this  life  on   the   13th 
day  of  January  1784,  aged  29.— Tr.  of  Hind. 
Vol.  L  p.  101. 

CLIMATE.  The  hindu  races  of  southern 
India,  familiar  only  with  the  tropical  countries 
In  which  they  dwell,  use  "  water"  as  the 
term  for  describing  the  effects  of  a  climate 
)ii  health.  In  this  sense  it  is  more  the  salu- 
>rity  of  a  locality  that  is  alluded  to.  Mahome. 
lans  of  Asia  treat  of  seven  climates,  the  Haft 
Jdim.  This  api)lie8  to  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, which  they  partition  with  zones  of  vari* 
DA  breadth  from  east  to  west.  When  allading 
0  the  salubrity  of  a  locality,  the  mahome- 
lans  of  India  and  Persia  nse  the  words  Ab-o- 
iowa,  water  and  air.  According  to  Simmonda 
p.  10.)  Meyen,  in  his  division  of  the  horizontal 
ADge  of   vegetation,   into  zones,  extends*— 
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1 .  The  equatorial  zone  to  fifteen  degrees  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator.  In  this  division  are 
the  Cape  Yerd  Islands,  Sierra  Leone,  Ascension 
and  St.  Helena,  the  republic  of  Liberia^  the 
European  and  native  settlements  in  the  Qulf 
of  Quinea  and  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Af- 
rica ;  Abyssinia,  Zanzibar  on  the  East  Coast, 
Mocha  and  Aden  in  the  Ked  Sea,  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Madagascar,  the  Seychelles, 
the  Madras  Presidency,  Ceylon  and  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Malacca, 
Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements^  Cochin 
China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Borneo,  Celebes 
and  the  Moluccas,  Java  and  Madura,  Banca, 
the  Johore  Archipelago,  Timor  and  the  east- 
ern group  of  Islands,  with  New  Guinea,  a 
large  portion  of  Northern  Australia,  the 
Marquesas,  Society  and  other  Oceanic 
islands.     In  South  America   the    Bepublica 

I  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  New  Qranada,  and 
Venezuela,  British,  French  and  Dutch  Quiana, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  empire  of  Brazil, 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  most  of  the  islands 
in  the  Carribean  Sea.  This  zone  has  a  mean 
temperature    of  78^   to  %^  Fahrenheit. 

2.  The  Tropical  zone  reaches  from  the  15th 
degree  on  each  side  of  the  equator  to  the 
tropics  in  23  lat.  The  mean  temperature 
is  73J  to  78J  deg.  Summer  temperature 
80J  to  86  deg.  Winter  temperature  in  the 
eastern  coast  districts  69  deg.  In  this  re- 
gion is  comprised  the  following  countries  :~* 
Sandwich  Isles,  Canton,  province  of 
China,  Burmah,  Calcutta,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, Madagascar,  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  ; 
the  southern  portion  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  St. 
Domingo,  Mexico,  and  Central   America. 

3.  The  sub'tropical  zone  extends  from  the 
tropics  23  to  34  deg.  of  latitude.  There 
are  a  number  of  tropical  fruits  in  this  region. 
The  winters  are  mild  and  vegetation  is  green 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  zone  palms  and  bananas  grow  on 
the  plains.  In  this  region  is  comprised  all 
the  extreme  northern  portions  of  Africa 
coasting  the  Mediterranean,  comprising  Al- 
giers and  the  Barbary  States,  Egypt,  part  of 
Persia,  Cabool,  the  Punjab  and  Hindus- 
tan ;  the  greater  portion  of  China,  Lower 
California,  Texas,  the  South-Western  States 
of  America,  the  Bermudas,  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal,  New  South  Wales,  Southern  and 
Western  Australia — the  Government  settle- 
ments in  the  Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand^ 
the  largest  portion  of  Chile,  Paragoay^ 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republics,  the 
Provinces  of  Brazil  from  St  Paul  to  Bio 
Grande,  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Isles. 

Dr.  Boyle  gives  the  following  arrangement 
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of  the  countries  of  which  the  plants  will  grow 

in  the  different  parts  of  India. 

Tropieal  and  Easi-lDdian  TravanooTe,  Cochin,  Ma- 

lalaDda,  Tropical  Afri-  labar,  Ceyloo,  Malayan 

ca,     Brazil,      Ouiana,  Feninsola,  Chittagong, 

West-Indies  and   Flo-  Bengal,  Lower  Assam, 
rida. 

East  and  West  Coast  of  Coromandel  Coast^North- 

Africa,  em  Circars,  Conoan. 

Southern  States  of  North  Gujerat,    Behar^    Doab, 

America,  Egypt,  Korth  Delhi,  Malwa, 
of  Africa,  Syria. 

Mexican  Highland8,Low-  Mysore,  Hilly  ranges  in 

«r  Mountains  of  Spain.  Deccan,  Rajpootana. 

South  of  Africa,  Extra  Saharunpore  and  North- 


Tropical  New  Holland, 
South  America  beyond 
284  **  S.  Lat. 
Mediterranean  Region. 


em  Doab. 


Deyra  Doon,  and  Hima- 
layan Vatleys  to    mo- 
derate elevations. 
ChinoJapanese  Region,    Neilgherries,   Upper  As- 
Middle  Andes,  Pern,        sam,  Himalayan  moun- 
and  Mountains  of  Bra*        tains, 
ml. 
North  of  Europe,  North    Himalayan     Mountains, 
of    Asia,    an^    North        Regions  of  Oaks    and 
America.  Fines. 

Arctic    regions,    Moun-    Himalayas  above  Kogion 


tains   of  Europe,  Ele- 
vated Andes. 


of  Forest. 


The  nortberDy  like  the  southern  part  of 
India,  enjoys  two  crops  daring  the  year,  one 
called  the  khureef,  or  rain  crop,  sown  in  June, 
and  reaped  in  October,  the  other  sown  in  Octo- 
ber, and  reaped  in  March  and  April,  called 
the  rubbee,  or  cold  weather  crop.  The  latter, 
embracing  the  months  which  approximate  in 
temperature  to  that  of  the  season  of  cultivation 
in  colder  countries,  corresponds  with  them 
also  in  the  nature  of  the  plants  cultivated,  as 
for  instance,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  millet, 
peas,  beans,  vetch,  tares,  chik-pea,  pigeon-pea, 
and  lentils ;  tobacco,  safflower,  and  succory  ; 
flax,  and  plants  allied  to  mustard  and  rape, 
aa  oil  seeds ;  carrot,  coriander,  and  cummin, 
and  other  seeds  of  a  similar  kind,  as  ajwain, 
san/t  «oya,  aneaan.  In  the  rainy  season,  a 
totally  different  set  of  plants  engages  the  agri- 
culturist's attention's  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
maize,  with  sorghum,  pulse,  joar,  koda,  most 
of  the  tropical  legumes,  as  well  as  several  of 
the  cucumber  and  gourd  tribes,  together  with 
the  sesamum,  for  oil,  and  the  varieties  of  the 
egg  plant,  as  a  vegetable.  The  sun  and  snnnee, 
two  cordage  plants,  are  also  cultivated  at  this 
season.  In  Hindustan  the  people  usually  ar- 
range the  year  into  three  periods,  the  '*  Chou- 
masa'*  or  *^  Bnrk'ha,"  which  is  the  rainy  season, 
of  four  months  duration  ;  after  which  is  the 
"  Seeala"  or  *'  Jara"  or  <<  Mohasa,"  the  oold 
aeason  ;  followed  by  the  Dhoopkala  or  E'hur- 
sa  or  hot  season.  This  division  indicates, 
generally,  the  course  of  the  seasons  in  India, 
though,  in  one  locality,  the  rains  or  the  hot 
or  cold  seasons,  may  be  somewhat  more  pro- 
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longed.  The  primary  divisions  of  eontiiMttU 
India  are  four:  — Hindostan^incladiiig  in  whidi 
term  the  whole  Peninsula  of  India,  and  tib 
Gangetic  plain,  to  the  base  of  the  Himakji 
2.The  Himalaya,  a  mountain  chain  which  naei 
abruptly  from  the  Gangetic  plain,  and  is  en- 
nected  with  a  still  loftier  mountain  man  {d 
Tibet)  to  the  north,  and  beyond  In& 
3.Ea8tem  India  ultra  Gangem,  including  tk 
kingdom  of  Ava  and  the  Malay  Peniuok 
4.  Afghanistan.  These  divisions  aremadad 
out  by  great  mountain  barriers  and  by  tiie 
ocean.  The  Himalaya  mountains  on  da 
north  are  nowhere  under  15.000  feet,  nsoaflf 
exceed  17,000  and  18,000  feet,  and  liaeii 
isolated  peaks  or  groups  of  peaks  to  21,000 
and  to  28,000  feet. 

From  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bmr 
lay  a  the  Afghan  mountains  descend  panU 
with  the  Indus,  with  a  gradually  decreaaag 
elevation  from  above  15,000  feet  to  ths  ierd 
of  the  sea  at  the  Arabian  gull  Throoghoot 
Afghanistan  the  climate  is  excessive.  Ths 
cold  of  the  winter  is  intense,  the  spring  h 
damp  and  raw,  and  the  summer,  during  iriudi 
hot,  west  winds  prevail,  is  intensely  hot  at  all 
elevations.  The  general  aspect  of  the  wUi 
of  Afghanistan  is  Uiat  of  a  desert.  The  oqpi 
are  chiefly  wheat  and  barley^  even  up  to  10,000 
feet  elevation.  Sice  is  cultivated  in  gnat 
quantity  at  Jellalabad  2,000  feet,  at  IM 
6,400  feet,  and  to  a  considerable  extat  it 
Ghazni  7,730  feet  Poplars,  willom  lad 
date-palm  trees  are  extensiTely  planted  ii 
well  as  mulberry,  walnut,  apricot,  apple,  pen; 
and  peach-trees,  and  also  the  Elaeagnns  caet 
talis,  which  bears  an  eatable  fruit  The  fiai 
abounds  as  in  all  warm  and  dry  tempento 
climates.  The  majority  of  the  Afghan  vi 
Tibetan  plants  are  also  on  the  one  hiad 
natives  respectively  of  the  Caspian  ateppei 
and  N.  Persia,  and  of  Siberia  on  the  (Hb. 

The  date  is  cultivated  in  Belnchiatanv 
to  4,500  feet^  and  a  dwarf  palm,  Chamoefopi 
Bitchieana  of  Griffith,  perhaps  identical  ei^ 
the  Chamoerops  humilis  of  Europe  ocean 
abundantly  in  many  places,  bat  with  a  loai- 
what  local  distribution. 

The  Ava  and  Malayan  mountains,  bof 
given  off  from  the  snow  dad  monntaias  i 
East-Tibet,  run  to  the  sonth,  and,  thoogko* 
pidly  diminishing  in  elevation,  are  contia^ 
almost  to  the  equator. 

The  Aravalli  mouutains  extend  from  Bi* 
and  Dehli  to  Guaerwt. 

The  Yindhya  chain  stretches  aeroai  ika 
centre  of  Hindustan,  from  the  Gulf  of  0** 
bay  to  the  Gangesi  and  ia  three  to  foir  thfli* 
sand  feet  high. 

A  Peninsular  chain  also  called  the  GM 
and  the  Western  Ghats  extends  Inm  09* 
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Oomoriii  to  the  Tapti  .river,  for  upwards 
of  900  xnileSf  running  parallel  to  the  ooast 
line,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  monsoons.  This  chain  divides  the 
peninsula  into  two  distinct  climates  of  a 
narrow  western  one,  in  Malahar  and  the  Con- 
can^  and  a  broad  eastern  one,  in  which  are 
the  Camaticy  Mysore,  and  the  Dekkan,  tra- 
versed by  all  the  peniusukr  rivers. 

The  south-west  monsoon  comes  from  the 
southern  ocean,  and  is  loaded  with  vapour.  It 
passes  over  the  plains  of  Bengal »  and  strikes 
on  the  Ehassya  mountains,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  Himalaya,  discharging  itself  in 
heavy  rains.  From  April  till  August  it 
blows  from  the  East  of  South,  in  August 
8.  S.  E.,  and  in  September  more  easterly, 
lowering  the  temperature  of  Bengal  and  of 
the  noHhern  plains,  though  the  plains  of  the 
Punjab  continue  excessively  heated. 

From  the  vernal  till  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  heat  of  a  great  part  of  India   continues 
great ;  but  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Himalaya  becomes  intense- 
ly cold,  snd  the  plains  of  India  generally  be- 
come eodU  Where   the  north-east  monsoon 
previuls,  it  is  every  where  a  land  wind,  except 
on   the  east  coast   of   the  Carnatic  and  in 
the  Malayan  Peninsula.     In  Malaya  it  blows 
over  a   great  extent  of  sea,  and  is  therefore 
very  rainy,  but  at  the  Carnatic  the  width  of 
sea  is  not  great,  so  that  the  rain-fall,  though 
well  marked,  is  leas,  and  terminates  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  monsoon,  probably  from 
the  wind  acquiring  a  more  directly  southerly 
direction,  after  the  sun  has  reached  the  south- 
ern tropic.    The  amount  of  rain  varies  pro- 
digiously in  different   parts  of  India,  from 
almost  none  to  six  hundred  inches,  but  the 
rain-fall  affords  no  direct  criterion  of  the  hu- 
midity of  any  climate,  for  the  atmosphere 
may  be  saturated  with  moisture  without  any 
precipitation  taking  place.     Thus,  while  in 
Sikkim  1*^  for  300  feet  is  the  proportion  for 
elevations  below  7,000  feet,  on  the  Nilghiri 
Hills  it  is  about  1^  for  340  feet,  in  Khassia 
1  ^  for  380  feet ;  and  the  elevations  of  Nagpur 
and  IJmbala  produce  no  perceptible  diminu- 
tion in  their  mean  temperature,  which  is  as 
great  as  that  which  would  normally  be  as- 
signed to  them  were  they  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  Mahabaleshwar  it  amounts  to  248  lu- 
shes annually.  In  the  Southern  Concan,  espe- 
cially in  the  Sawantwari  district,  the  rains  are 
as  heavy  as  in  Canara.  At  Bombay  the  rains 
Last  from  June  till  the  end  of  September,  and 
^e  fall  is  only  eighty  inches,  which  is  cousi- 
lerahly  lees  than  at  any  point  further  south 
m  the  coast.  At  Tannah,  however,  the  ave- 
fall  ia  more  than  100  inches.    In  the 
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Himalaya,  the  truly  temperate  v^tation  su- 
persedes the  sub-tropical  above  4,000  to  6,000 
feet,  and  the  elevation  at  which  this  change 
takes  place  corresponds  roughly  with  that  at 
which  the  winter  is  marked  by  an  annual  fall 
of  snow.  This  phenomenon  varies  extremely 
with  the  latitude,  humidity, and  many  local 
circumstances.  In  Ceylon  and  the  Madras  Pen- 
insula, whose  mountains  attain  9,000  feet,  and 
where  considerable  tracts  are  elevated  above 
6  to  8,000  feet,  snow  has  never  been  known 
to  fall  On  the  Khassia  mountains,  which 
attain  7,000  feet,  and  where  a  great  extent 
of  surface  is  above  5,000,  snow  seems  to 
be  unknown. 

Sikkim  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  Nepaul  and  Bhotan,  and  unites  the 
floras  of  Nepaul,  Bhootan,  East  Tibet,  and 
the  Khassia  mountains,  being  hence,  in  a 
geographico-botanical  point  of  view,  one  of 
the  most  important  provinces  in  India,  if 
not  in  all  Asia.  In  Sikkim  snow  annually 
falls  at  about  6,000  feet  elevation,  in  Ne- 
paul at  5,000  feet^  in  Kumaon  and  Garh- 
wal  at  40,000,  and  in  the  extreme  West  Hima- 
laya   lower  still. 

That  the  mountain  system  of  East  Tibet  is  an 
enormously  elevated  mountain  mass,  is  proved 
by  the  statements  of  many  intelligeut  Tibe- 
tans, by  the  Chinese  geographers,  by  the  nar- 
i-ative  of  M .  Hue,  and  by  the  fact  of  so  many 
of  the  large  rivers  of  Asia  flowing  from  it  in 
several  directions.  The  Travancore  group  of 
mountains  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  They  are  loftiest  at  the 
extreme  north  of  the  district,  where  they 
stretch  east  and  west  for  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  separating  the  districts  of  Dindigul 
and  Madura.  Notwithstanding  the  peren- 
nial humidity,  the  rain-fall  at  Courtalum  is 
only  40  inches  :  on  the  hills  around,  however, 
it  is  doubtless  much  greater.  The  Pulney  or 
Palnai  mountains  west  of  Dindigul,  the 
Animalaya  south  of  Coimbatore,  the  Sheva- 
ghiri  mountains  south-west  of  Madura,  and 
the  ranges  near  Courtalam,  are  all  well 
known.  The  remarkable  palm,  Bentinckia, 
so  common  on  its  mountains,  is  however 
not  known  in  Ceylon.  The  other  palms 
are  Caryota  urens>  an  Areca,  Phoenix  farini- 
fera,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Calamus. 

To  the  north  of  Coimbatore  the  peninsular 
chain  rises  abruptly  to  8,000  feet,  as  the  Neil- 
gherry  range,  and  continues  northward  as  the 
mountains  of  Coorg.  The  rain-fall,  which 
is  cnreat  on  the  western  coast,  is  less  on  the 
Neilgherries,  being  100  inches  at  Dodabetta 
and  64  inches  at  Ootaoamund.  Further 
north  in  the  Nagar  district  of  Mysore,  there 
are  many  rounded  or  table  topped  hills  4-5,000 
feet  high,  often  cultivated  to  that  height  and 
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rising  in  some  places  to  upwards  of  6,000  feet. 
The  climate  of  the  western  part  is  very  humid 
and  particularly  so  at  the  town  of  Nagar  or 
Bednore,  4,000  feet  high,  on  a  spur  of  the 
western  chain,  where  inclement  rain  is  said  to 
last  for  nine  months. The  Eastern  Archipelago, 
from  consisting  of  large  islands,  separated  by 
belts  of  sea,  possesses  a  humid  and  equable 
climate ;  but  the  great  continent  of  Australia, 
being  a  vast  expanse  of  low  land,  becomes  enor- 
mously heated  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  presents  extremes  of  climate. 
Intimately  connected  with  climate  is  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  different  localities: 
Lat.    Mean.  |  Lat.  Mean 

Equator  0-  82o  Bombay  18 -SO  777 
Ceylon  7'  80'8  Macao  22-12  74- 
Pondicherry  11 -55 «5-3  Canton  23*8  732 
Madras  13-4  80  4 


Sir  J«  Leslie  has  deduced  from  calealati«i 
that  within  the  tropics,  at  the  level  of  the  uik, 
the  thermometer  ranges  Crom  84^  to  ?6'«  Hnii- 
boldt,  from  a  very  extensive  geneializattoiMiti- 
mated  the  mean  temperature  of  tropical  regim 
at  81^.  At  Trincomalee  the  mean  amttl 
temp  is  80^.<>  At  London  it  is  49-651.  Th: 
thermometer  sometimes  rises  higher  in  the 
tropics,  in  Arabia  to  1 10^  and  dnring  tk 
night  94. 

Sir  John  Leslie  calculates  that  thetlw- 
mometer  sinks  1°^  for  every  100  yardi  d 
ascent  within  the  tropics. 

The  mean  number  of  rainy  days  are  s 
under : 


Kainy 
days 
N.L.12°to43"       78  J 
46oto60o       134 


Bust 

* 

d&yi 

N.L.  43*  to  4^103. 

51»toW161. 


Calcutta. 

Bomb  AT. 

Madsas. 

NBILOHEBRUn. 

LoMDOir. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean.  Mean. 

Mem. 

Moan. 

Monthly  Means. 

Average  of 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Avenge  e( 

Max. 

Min. 

Max.  1  Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1 

rain  feU 
2  years. 

Max. 

Min. 

raio  fan 
27etn. 

3P.X.'6  A.M. 

4  P.  M.  11a.m. 

6  A.M.  8   p.  u. 

Inches. 

iBchei. 

January    . . 

751 

68- 

78- 

76« 

82-2 

74-1 

45| 
45| 

67* 

1-17 

39-6 

32*6 

1-483 

February. .. 

80- 

67- 

78- 

76" 

84-6 

73-8 

54 

0 

42-4 

337 

-746 

March 

881 

«8' 

81- 

80- 

87-6 

78-7 

GA 

63 

9-47 

50-1 

337 

1-440 

April 

95-1 

791 

84- 

83- 

92* 

84-1 

58 

63) 

3-10 

57-7 

42-2 

I-7M 

May 

97-1 

SOI 

S.V 

85- 

94-3 

85-1 

57 

68i 

6-21 

62  9 

451 

l'85J 

June 

Ba- 

T8- 

86- 

85- 

905 

84-2 

57i 

60 

5-25 

69-4 

48  1 

vm 

July 

se  1 

781 

81* 

81- 

92-6 

85' 3 

52} 

61} 
60} 

10  37 

69-2 

52'J 

2*516 

August 

86-2 

79-3 

82- 

84- 

89-9 

831 

57 

11-77 

70-1 

52  9 

1-153 

September .. 

88- 

78- 

SO- 

79- 

89-7 

833 

544 

60} 

2-40 

65-6 

50-1 

JMW 

October     .. 

89-2 

781 

BS' 

84- 

878 

824 

50 

62 

7-41 

55  7 

42-1 

2-OTl 

NoTembor.. 

78- 

«5.2 

86-        84- 

84-3 

801 

5(> 

61^ 

10-86 

47-5 

38-3 

2-4M 

December.. 

76- 

59- 

81- 

80- 

802 

76- 

46l 

60 

3-87 

42  2 

35-4 

2-426 

Annual 
Means. 

87-9 

U*3 

73  4 

83-4 

81-5 

80  e 

62| 

61 

63-88 

66-1 

43-5 

In  China  the  staple  summer  crops  are 
those  which  yield  textile  fibi*t!S.  The  jute  of 
India,  a  species  of  Corchnrtis,  is  grown  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  in  China  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sacks  and  bags  for  holding 
rice  and  other  grains.  A  gigantic  species  of 
hemp  (Cannabis)  growing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
fett  in  height,  is  also  a  staple  summer  crop 
of  China,  and  is  used  in  making  ropes  and 
strings  of  various  sizes,  such,  articles  being  in 
great  demand  for  tracking  the  boats  up  rivers 
and  in  the  canals  of  the  country.  China 
grass-cloth,  a  beautifnl  fabric  made  in  the 
Canton  province,  is  largely  exported  to 
Europe  and  America*  The  Urtica  nivea 
plant  which  is  supposed  to  produce  this,  is 
abundantly  grown  in  Kiangse  and  other 
provinces.  Fabrics  of  various  degrees  of  fine- 
ness are  made  from  this  fibre,  but  none  are  so 
fine  as  that  made  about  Canton  :  it  is  also  spun 
into  a  very  strong  and  durable  thread.  There 
are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant 
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common  in  Chekiang — one  the  cultavated,  tie 
other  the  wild.  The  cultivated  variety  has  Uiga 
leaves  than  the  other ;  on  the  upper  side,  fciuf 
are  of  lighter  green ,  and  on  the  under  tbeyan 
much  more  downy.     The  stems  also  are  \}^ 
er  in  colour,  and  the  whole   plant  has  aa^ 
feel  about  it  which  the  wild  one  wants.  1^ 
wild  variety  grows  plentifully  on  sloping  biab 
on  city    walls,  and  other    old   and  nua^ 
buildings.     It  is  not  prized  by  the  aatii^ 
who    say  its  fibre  is  not  so  fine,  and  ■>* 
broken  and  coufused  in  its  structure  tkaiii' 
other  kind.    The  cultivated  kind  yields ti* 
crops  a  year,     A  species  of  j  uncus  is  gC^ 
the  stems  of  which  are  woven  into  beiv* 
mats,  used  by  the  natives  for  sleeping^ 
for  covering  the  floors  of  rooms,  and  forivif 
other  useful  purposes.    This  is  coltivitei* 
water^somewhat  like  the  rice-plant^and  istM* 
fore  always  planted  in  the  lowest  part  dim 
valleys;  in  the  beginning  of  July  the  bsrvirf* 
this  crop  commences.  At  grey  dawn  of  naa/H 
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the  sheaves  or  bandies  were  taken  out  of  tem- 
porary sheds,  ereoted  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  off  the  rain  aud  dew,  and  shaken 
thiuly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the 
jifternooD,  before  the  uun  had  sunk  very  low 
in  the  horizon,  it  was  gathered  up  again  into 
sheaves  and  placed  under  cover  for  the  night. 
And  so  the  process  uf  winnowing  went  on  day 
by  day,  uutil  the  whole  of  the  moisture  was 
dried  out  of  the  reeds.  The  winter  crops  of  that 
part  of  China  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  the 
cabbage  oil-plant,  aud  many  other  kinds  of 
vegetables  on  a  smaller  scale.  Iiarge  tracts  of 
land  are  planted  with  the  bulbs  of  a  lilia- 
ceous plant,  probably  a  Fritillaria,  which  are 
used  in  medicine.  This  is  planted  in  Novem- 
ber, aud  dug  up  again  in  April  and  May. 
In  March  these  lily  fields  are  in  full  blos.<om, 
and  give  quite  a  feature  to  the  country. 
Tbe  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  greyish  white,  and 
not  very  ornamental, — Fortune^  Res,  among  (he 
Chinese^  page  259.  SimmondHs  Commercial 
Products.  RoyU  on  the  Productive  Resources 
oj  India.  Hooker  and  Thomson  FL  Indica. 

CLIMBERS.     Climbing  plants  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  in  the  damp  forests  of  India. 
At   Tonglo,  in  Sikkim,  at    an  elevation  of 
several    thousand    feet,    Dr.    Hooker  found 
great  scandent    trees    twisting  around    the 
trunks  of  others^  and  strangling  them  :    the 
latter  gradually  decay,  leaving  the  sheath  of 
climbers  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vege- 
table phenomena  of  these  mountains.     These 
climbers  belong  to  several  orders,  and  may  be 
roughly  classified  in  two  groups — (I)  Those 
whose  stems  merely  twine,  and  by  constricting 
certain  parts  of  their  support,  induce  death. 
(2)    Those    which  form   a  net-work  round 
the  trunk,  by  tbe  ooalescence  (»f  their  lateral 
branches  and  aerial  roors,  <&o.  :  these  wholly 
envelope  aud  often   conceal  the  tree  they  en- 
close, whose  branches  appear  rising  far  above 
those  of  its  destroyer.     To  the  first  of  these 
groups  belong  many  natural  orders,  of  which 
the  most  prominent  are    Leguminosas^  ivies, 
hydrangea^  vines,  Pothos,  &c     The  inoscula- 
ting ones  are   almost  all  figs  and  Wightia : 
the   latter  is  the  most    remarkable  for    its 
grasping  roots. — Hooker  Him.  Journ.,  VoL 
1,  page   163,  164. 

CLIMBING  MIMOSA.  Enq.  Acaoia 
scaudens. 

CLINQUAILLERIE,  also  Quincaillerie, 
Fn.  Hardware. 

CLINTONIA  ELEGANS.  A  pretty  bor- 
der flowering  plant,  colours  white  and  blue,  gives 
seed  abundantly  and  thrives  in  any  good  soil. 

CLITORIA  TERNATEA.  Linn.j  Rcxb.; 

W,  and  A. 
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A  variety  is  C  cseruleoflora. 


3bno. 


ShloDgo-Kusbi  Ma  leal. 
Shuukoo-pushpa      ., 
Dban  attar  Pubht. 

NiUghiria  khurne  Sans. 
Uparajita  Asphota 


Nilkata  rodu 

Karka  kantua 

Kara-kartaa 

Karka-kartam 

T«lla 

Dinteaa 

Nalla 


«> 


Sivoa. 
Tam. 


if 

TSL. 

>9 


Niluparajita, 
Shwet  Upura- 

jita,  „ 

Oung-mai-phyoo    Bubm. 
Kali  zar  ?  DoK. 

Wing  leaved  di- 

toria  EnG. 

Rhagin,  (Jpu* 

rajita,    Kowa, 

Kowatheti  Hind. 

Shionga-kuapi        Mahr. 
Sbunkur  puapaMALSAL. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  cultivated 
flowering  plant,  and  the  most  common  are  the 
blue  and  white.  Tiiey  blossom  all  theyear  round 
and  being  shrubby  twining  plants,  are  well 
suited  for  covering  trellis  work.  They  are  of 
easy  growth,  aud  the  blue  flowers  are  used 
sometimes  for  colouring,  boiled  rice.  Are 
propagated  by  seed,  and  in  any  soil.  In 
some  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  it  is  a  com- 
mon wild  creeper  during  the  rauos.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker  mentions  that  a  beautiful  blue-flow- 
ered Clitoria  creeps  over  the  path  to  Syong 
on  the  Khassia  Hills,  with  the  ground-rasp- 
berry of  Darjiling.  In  Tenasserim,  the  Clitoria 
ternatea,  with  ltd  deep  blue  flowerS|  is  seen 
tangled  with  other  climbers,  wandering  over 
trees  and  arbors,  in  all  parts  of  the  oountiy. 
Dr.  Ainslie  informs  us  that  the  sweet- 
ish, somewhat  warm,  white  root  of  this  plant 
is  given  in  substance  ground  into  powder  in 
croup  cases,  that  it  sickens  and  sometimes 
vomits,  the  dose  being  half  a  pagoda  weight 
for  a  child  of  two  or  three  years.  Dr. 
0*Shaughaessy  used  the  root  extensively  in 
order  to  test  its  alleged  emetic  effects,  but 
never  observed  the  occurrence  ;  an  alcoholic 
extract  acts  however  as  a  brisk  purgative 
in  from  5  to  10  grain  doses.  But  griping 
and  tenesmus  are  often  produced,  and  during 
the  operation  of  the  medicine  the  patient  is 
feverish  and  uneasy.  He  does  not  recom- 
mend its  use.  Its  flower  is  held  to  be  sacred 
to  Dnrga. — Riddell.  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  ll,pagt 
291.  Mason.  O'Shaughnessi/,  page  315.  See 
Karkakartam  ver. 

CLIVE,  Robert  Lord,  a  Madras  civil  ser- 
vant, who  became  a  great  military  commander, 
was  Governor  of  Madras,  aud  Governor  Gene- 
ral of  India.  Amongst  the  many  eminent 
men  who  have  served  aud  ruled  in  British 
India,  he  alone  has  been  styled  *'  Great,"  and 
whether  his  deeds  as  a  military  commander 
be  considered,  or  his  successes  in  the  civil 
administration  of  India,  posterity  has  conceded 
that  title  to  him  alone.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  in  1744,  but 
shortly  afterwards  obtained  an  ensign's 
commission.  In  September  1748,  he  dis- 
tinguished  himself  as  an  ensign  before  Poiidi- 
cherry,  and  again  iu    August  1749  at  Devi- 
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Cottah.  In    May  1751   ho  was  present  in  the 
light  at  Volcondah,  and  in  July  defeated  the 
French  at  Condore.   In  1751  he  laid  siege  to 
Aicot,   with    only    120  Europeans  and  200 
natives,  in  August,  took  it  ;  in  November  he 
defeated  Basin  Rao    at  Ami ;  in  December 
took  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram  ;  in  1752  he 
defeated  the  French  and  Obandah  Sahib  at 
Cauverypauk,   destroyed  the    town   of   Du- 
pleix  Fattehabad,  defeated  the  French  army, 
took     Covelong.   and  commanded  the   land 
forces  against  Gheriah.    Clive,  in  1756,  after 
the  fall   of  Calcutta    and  the  imprisonment 
by  Suraj-ud-Dowlah,  left  Madras  with   900 
Europeans,   recaptured   Calcutta,  and    made 
peace.     But  war   again  broke  out,  and  Clive 
with  3000  British  and  native  soldiers  defeated 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah    on    the  23rd  June    1757 
at  PJassey,  40  miles  south  of  Moorshedabad. 
Mir   JafRr  was    then    declared    Bubadar    of 
Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa.     Clive  revisited 
Britain  in  1760  with   the    rank  of    Colonel. 
Mir  Jaffir  Khan  was  restored  in  1763.   Clive 
subsequently    returned    to    India,    corrected 
abuses  in  the  Government,  obtained  the  Dewa- 
ni  of  Bengal,  Behnr  and  Orissa,  and  assumed 
the  civil    and    military  government    of  the 
country.     His  retrenchments  caused  a  mutiny 
amongattho  oflScers  and  men,  which  he  quelled 
with  severe  measures.    He  returned  to  Britain 
in  1767,  and  at  first  was  well  received,  but 
was   subsequently  impeached  before    parlia- 
ment, and  only  escaped  by  death.    He  died  in 
November  1774.     In  his  final  treatment  by 
his  country  his  fate  resembled  that  of  La  Bour- 
donnais  and  Dupleix.    Lord   Clive*s  life  has 
had  several    historians,  amongst    whom  are 
Caraccioli  and  Malcolm. — MalUson,  Orme. 

CHve,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras,  in 
1801.  The  descendant  of  Lord  Clive  is 
now  styled  Earl  Powys  in  the  Feei-age  of 
Great  Britain. 

CLIVINA,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  Insects 
of  the  family  ScaritidcE,  and  section  Geodepha- 
ga,  Eng,  Cyc,  pageVol,  2.  ».  I.  See  Coleoutera. 

CLOCK.  Eng. 

Unren  DuT.  [  WiMidnhren 

Uurwerken  „       Orologgi 

Horologieu  Fk.    |  Oriuoli 

Tschasii 


Ger. 
It. 


Horologes 

Uhren 

Grosse-uhren 


Ger. 

ft 


Relojea 


1) 
Rus. 

Sp. 


The  clocks  to  be  seen  in  the  south  «nd  east 
of  Asia  are  wholly  of  European  manufac- 
ture. Prior  to  their  introduction,  the  clep- 
sydra or  water  clock  was  in  general  use; 
these  were  of  copper,  with  a  small  aperture 
at  the  bottom^  through  which,  when  placed  in 
water,  the  clepsydra  filled  and  sank,  the 
sinking  marking  an  hour.     The  water  clock 

of  the  Malay  sailors  is  half  of  a    cocoanut-    remoteTmel  InThe  play  'MriSsb^ 
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shell  with  a  small  hole,  through  wli]cb,«li(i 
placed  in  a  bucket,  it  fills  and  sinks  in  an  hour. 
The  clocks  and  watches  of  Earope  are  now 
largely  distributed  in  all    parts  of  Asia.- 

CLOMPAN  BCERONG.  Roiipn.  8to- 
culia  foetida. 

CLOSE,  Sir  Barry,  a  distinguisbed  milibiy 
commander  in  the  South  of  India  after  tlie 
time  of  Clive. 

CLOTHING.      The    materials  used  for 
clothing,  and  the  forms  of  dress  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the   south    and  the  east  of   km, 
all  differ    widely   according  to  the  climate, 
the  pursuits^  and  the  origin  of  the  races ;  for. 
through   a  thousand  years,   seemingly,  the 
Eastern  races  continue  to  wear  clothing  sini- 
lar  to  what  their  forefathers  put  on :  and 
in  the  countries  embraced  in  this  work,w 
human  beings  who,  like  the  Andamanese,  lin 
wholly  without  apparel;  aud  others,  like  the 
Chiuese,who  dress  in  a  very  elaborate  manner. 
Hindoo  men  and  women,  until  recently,  won 
only  cloths,  without  seams,  and  even  yel, 
perhaps,  the  woman's  boddice  (choli)  and  the 
man's  jacket  (angrika)  alone  are  sewed,  tin 
lower  garment  of   both  sexes    being  long 
cloths  which  are  skilfully  wrapped  round  tlu 
limbs,  and  often  as  neatly  so  as  sewn  trowsen 
The  raj  put  nobles,  as  also  indeed  most  hiiidsi 
wear  trowsers  when  on  horseback;  bnttk 
prevailing  hindu  custom    illustrates  Mark  i 
50,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  blind  mii 
throwing  off  his  upper  garment,  which  w 
doubtless  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  is  not  conside^ 
ed  at  all  indelicate  among  this  people  fort 
man  to  appear  naked  from  the  head  to  tbe 
waist,    and   servants    thus    attend   at  tb 
tables   of    poor  Europeans.      Ju  Arabia, « 
coarse  cloak  of  camel  or  goat's  hair  is  geoe- 
rally  worn.     It  is  called  an  Abba,  and  tbe 
material    camaleen .     Amongst   men  of  Ite 
very  humblest  cinsses  of  Southern  India,  tk 
simple  loin  cloth  is  the  sole  body  dothiif ; 
but  almost  all  have  a  sheet,  or  a  cumbly,* 
coarse  blanket  of  wool  or  hair  as  a  covcringfaf 
warmth.     The    Nair    women    move  abo* 
with  the  body  uncovered  down  to  tbe  wii«*; 
they  do    so    to    indicate    tJie    ooneeh* 
of    their    conduct;     the    women    of  th 
Chensuar,  a  forest  tribe  in  tbe  neigbb«^ 
hood  of  Ganjam,  wear  a  oovering  of  a  btfi 
of  leaves  hanging  from  the  waist  bA' 
front  and  behind,  but,    throughout  Itf* 
India,every  other  woman,  however  hnja*** 
circumstances,  whether  Undu  ormabooiM 
is  wholly  covered  from  the  neck  to  tbeaiUi^ 
with  choli   and  gown  or  cloths   of  )aak. 
This    seems    to  have  been  tbe   case  froa 
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attributed  to  king  Sudraka  of  Ujjein..  who 
reigned,  ftccording  to  the  traditional  chron- 
ology, in  the  first  century  before  the  christian 
era,  and  is  certainly  not  later  oh  an  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  we  find  the  following 
passage.     Act  iv.  sc.  ii. : — 

'  Alaiirena.  Fray,  who  is  that  gentleman 
dressed  in  silk  raiment,  glittering  with  rich 
ornaments,  and  rolb'ng  about  as  if  his  iimbs 
were  out  of  joint) 

Attendant,     That  is  my  lady's  brother. 
Maitnna,     And   pray   who  is  that   lady 
dressed  in  flowered  musliu  ?  a  goodly  person 
truly,  <fec,' 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  the  *  Ut- 
tara  Rama    Cheritra,'  by    the  same   author, 
afiford;}  an  idea  of  the  costume   of  a  warrior 
race.    Janaka,  the  father  of  Sita,  the  heroine, 
in  describing  the  hero  Rama,  says — 
.     .     .     '  You  have  rightly  judged 
Hi*  birth  :  for  see,  on  either  shoulder  haoga 
The  martial  quiver,  and  the  featliery  shafta 
Blend  with  his  curling  lociis.   Below  his  breast, 
Slight  tinctured  ^vith  the  sacrificial  ashes, 
The  deerskin  wraps  his  body,  with  the  zone 
Of  Murva  bound  ;  the  msdder-tiQted*garb 
Descending  vests  his  limbs  ;  the  saci-ed  rosary 
Begirts  his  wrists  ;  and  in  one  hand  he  bears 
The  Fipal  staff,  the  other  grasps  the  bow. 
Arundati,  Whence  cumes  he  ?' 

The  women  of  Burmali  wear  a  neat  boddice, 
and  a  cloth  as  an  under  garment  wrapped 
tightly  round  the  limbs  from  the  waist  down- 
wards :  but  it  is  so  narrow  that  it  open  a  at 
every  step  and  all  the  inner  thigh  is  seen.  For 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  India  and  the 


patam  and  sold  at  from  70  to  350  Es.  each, 
but  the  large  supplies  of  long  cloths  from 
Great  Britain,  selling  at  the  more  moderate 
prices  of  from  6  to  40  Rs.  per  piece,  has  quite 
destroyed  that  old  Indian  manufacture. 

Cloths,  Meits. — ^These  cloths  are  manufac- 
tured all  over  the  country,  but  those  of  the 
Madura  District  have  lace  borders  :  they  are 
sold  as  high  as  70  Ks.  f(»r  a  suit  of  two 
pieces.  Conjeveram  is  noted  for  its  siUc 
bordered  cloths,  which  are  sold  for  not  more 
than  16  Rupees  a  pair« 

Cloths,  Native  Female,  Cotton . — This  de- 
scription of  cloths  forms  an  article  of  manu- 
facture in  every  district,  and  are  in  constant 
use  by  all  classes  of  the  country.  Madras 
manufactures  a  nicely  coloured  woman's  cloth 
called  '*  oolloor  sailay,"  sold  for  seven  rupees 
and  upwards.  Arnee  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  a  superior  quality  of  white  cotton 
cloths  of  various  patterns.  Those  of  Sydapet, 
in  Chingleput,a  country  town  in  the  out-  skirts 
of  Madras,  are  of  ordinary  quality  and  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Ganjam  also  fabricates  a  com- 
mon sort,  with  a  few  of  more  value,  worked 
with  lace  borders  but  not  sold  for  more  than 
50  Ks. 

Cloths,  Native  Female,  Silk. — The  principal 
places  for  the  mahufaoture  of  native  female 
silk  cloths  are  the  towns  of  Benares,  Berham- 
pore,  and  Tanjore.  Those  of  Benares  are 
generally  of  superior  quality  with  rich  lace 
borders,  and  they  are  sold  at  from  Rupees  50  to 
3oO  or  upwards.  Berhampore  cloths  are  wholly 


East,  the  English  manufacturer  sendti  plain  and  1  silk  but  nicely  finished.  Tanjore  cloths  are  also 
striped   '*  dooria,"     "  muhnul."    **  aghabani,"  i  neatly  finished  with  nicely   worked  borders, 


and  other  figured  fabrics,  which  have  estab- 
lished themselves  there,  and  which,  both 
from  their  good  quality  and  moderation  in 
price,  are  acceptable  to  the  numerous  classes 
"nrho  make  use  of  them  :  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  qualities  of  muslins,  whether  pro- 
duced at  Dacca  or  in  Europe,  must  neces- 
sarily be  always  of  a  very  limited  character, 
and  their  use  confined  to  very  rich  purchasers. 
Long  cloths  or  punjums  of  various  quali- 
ties were  formerly  manufactured  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Northern  Circsrs,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts ;  the  great  proportion  consisted 
of  14  punjum  or  cloths,  containing  four- 
teen times  12  threads  in  the  breadth,  which 
varied  according  to  local  custom  from  38  to 


both    of    lace  and  silk  of  various   colours 
they  are  sold  at  from  Rupees  15  to  loO. 

Cloth,  Silki  called  I*ethambaram, — These 
are  chiefly  brought  from  Benares  and  Nag- 
pore  ;  they  are  also  made  at  the  town  of  Com- 
baconum.  The  Benares  cloths  are  highly 
prized  for  their  superior  quality  :  they  measure 
1 2  by  2^  cubits  a  piece  :  two  pieces  make  one 
suit  of  an  upper  and  under  garment.  Hin- 
doos wear  these  cloths  during  their  devotions 
and  holiday  time.  They  are  sold  from  Rupees 
60  to  350  or  even  more.  The  silk  fabrics  of 
Combaconum  are  good,  although  not  equal  to 
those  of  Benares. 

cloths^  IVhite,  were  manufactured  all  over 
Southern  India,  but  those  of  Mauamadoo  in  the 


44  inches.   141b.  was  considered  the  proper  |  district  of  Trichinopoly  were  very  snperior  in 


^weight  of  such  cloths,  the  length  36  cubits, 
half  lengths  being  exported  under  the  deno- 
mination of  salampores.  The  manufacture  of 
the  finer  cloths  which  went  up  to  and  even 
exceeded  50  punjum,  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued. 

Long'Cloihs. — Very  superior  kinds  of  long 


quality  and  used  by  the  more  respectable  of 
the  inhabitants  as  clothing  under  the  name 
of  "  Manamadoo  Sullah."  That  at  Arnee  iu 
the  district  of  Chingleput,  known  as  *'  Arnee 
SuUah,"  is  of  different  quality. 

Cloth,    Woman ^  Cotton,  Coloured, —  These 
colored  cotton  cloths  are  largely  made  in  the 


cloths  were  formerly  manufactured  at  Yizaga«  Madura  district.    They  are  of    various  sizes, 
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with  or  without  lace  worked  borders.  Those 
with  lace  vary  in  price  from  Rupees  15  to 
200  each  ;  they  are  generally  purchased  by 
respectable  natives,  by  whom  they  are  highly 
prized.  These  fabrics  are  known  in  the  mar- 
ket as  : — 

Vankey,  Laoe  bordered.  |  JooiiDady,Liioe  bordered. 
Thomboo    do.       do.        |  Ambooresa,  do.      do. 

Cloth,  Woman  s  Silk. — These  are  brought 
chiefly  from  Benares  and  Nagpore,  but  they 
are  fabricated  also  at  Berhampore,  Tanjore, 
Combaconum,  and  Gonjeveram,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  Those  of  Benares  and  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  countries  are  celebrated  for  their  super- 
iority, and  are  highly  prized  for  their  lace 
borders  ;  their  size  is  16  by  2\  cubitsi  and  they 
are  sold  at  Rupees  50  to  Rupees  300  and  up- 
wards ;  those  made  at  Berhampore,  Tanjore, 
«nd  Combaconum  are  not  equal  to  the  Benares 
cloths,  but  are  well  made  and  sold  at  from 
Rupees  16  to  70  each.  The  woman's  cloths 
of  Tanjore  andMadura  manufacture^and  men's 
head-cloth,al80  from  Madnra,are  good  articles, 
aftid  will  compete  with  the  production  of  any 
other  loom  in  the  world. 

Printed  clothe  are  worn  occasionally,  as  in 
Berar  and  Bundelkhund,  for  sarees ;  and  the 
ends  and  borders  have  peculiar  local  patterns. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  prints  on  coarae  cloth, 
used  for  the  skirts  or  petticoats  of  women  of 
some  of  the  humbler  clnssesin  Upper  India;  but 
the  greatest  demand  for  printed  cloths  ia  for 
palerapores,  or  single  quilts. 

In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in  India,  the 
borders  and  ends  are  entirely  of  gold  thread 
and  silk,  the  former  predominating.  Many  of 
the  sarees,  or  women's  cloths, — those  made  at 
Benares,  Pytun,  and  Boorhanpoor ;  in  Quzerat; 
at  Narrainpett,  and  Dhanwarum,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  His  Highness  the  Nizam  ;  at  Yeokla  in 
Khandesh,  and  in  other  localities, — have  gold 
thread  in  broad  and  narrow  stripes  alternating 
with  silk  or  muslin.  Qold  flowers,  checks,  or 
zigzag  patterns  are  used,  the  colours  of  the 
grounds  being  greeu,  black,  violet,  crimson, 
purple,  and  grey;  and  in  silk,  black  shot  with 
crimson  or  yellow,  crimson,  with  green,  blue, 
or  white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson  and  blue, 
all  producing  rich,  harmonious,  and  even 
gorgeous  eflects ;  but  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  or  approach  to  glaring  colour,  or 
offence  to  the  most  critical  taste.  They  are 
colours  and  effects  which  suit  the  dark  or  fair 
complexions  of  the  people  of  the  country;  for 
an  Indian  lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice  in 
the  selection  of  her  waidrobe,  is  as  particular 
as  to  what  will  suit  her  especial  colour — dark 
or  comparatively  fair, — as  any  lady  of  Britain 
or  France.  Another  exquisitely  beautiful  arti- 
cle of  Indian  costume  for  men  and  women  is 
the  doputta  scarf,  worn  more  frequently  by 
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mahomedan  women    than  hiudn,  and  bj 
the  latter  only  when  they  have  adopted  tb 
mahomedan    luuga,  or  petticoat;  bat  in- 
variably   by    men    in  dress  costame.    % 
women,  this  is  generally  passed  ooee  mni 
the  Waist  over    the    petticoat   or  tnmaen, 
thence  acros*s  the  bosom  and  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  bead  ;by  men  across  the  cheA 
only.    Doputtas,  especially  thoBO  of  Benara, 
are  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  beaatlfoiof 
all  the  ornamental  fabrics  of  India;  uiditis 
quite  imposaibld   to  describe  the  effects oi 
gold  and  silver  thread,  of  the   most  delictte 
and  ductile  dencription  imaginable,  woveen 
broad,  rich   borders,   and  profusion  of  gnld 
and  silver  flowers,  or  the  elegance  and  intii- 
cacy  of  most  ctf  the  arabesque  patterns  of  the 
ribbon  borders  or  broad  stripes.  How  wick 
articles  are  woven  with  their  exquisite  fioiik 
;  and  strength,  fine  as  their  quality  ia,  in  tke 
:  rude  hand  looms  of  the  country,  it  is  hard  to 
;  understand.      All   these   fabrics  are  of  tbe 
I  moRt   delicate  and  delightful  cohiurs ;  tbe 
creamy  white,  and  shades  of  pink,  ydlov 
green,  mauve,  violet,  and  blue,  are  deir  jet 
subdued,  and  always  accord  with  the  thrad 
used,  and  the  style  of  omamentatiou,  vhethei 
in  gold  or  silver,  or  both  combined.   Manj 
are  of  more  decided  colours — black,  seukt, 
and  crimson,  chocolate,  dark  green,  and  mid- 
der  ;  but,  whatever  the  colour  may  be,  ti)c 
ornamentation  is  chaste  and  suitable.   Far 
the  most  part,  the  fabrics  of  Benares  are  not 
intended  for  ordinary  washing  ;  but  the  djo 
and   scourers   of  India   have  a  process  bf 
which  the  former  colour  can  be  discbargd 
from  the  fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re-djd. 
The   gold   or   silver  work   is  also  caiefoiif 
pressed  and  ironed,  and  the  piece  is  resUxei. 
if  not  to  its  original  beauty,  at  least  to  a  wj 
wearable  condition.  The  doputtaa  of  Fytam 
and  indeed  most  others  except  Benares,  an 
of   a   stronger    fabric.      Many  of  tkem  tf* 
woven  in  f^ist  colours,  and   tlie  gold  tbreid- 
silver  is  rarely  useH  in  them — is  rooressb- 
stantial  than  that  of  Benares.  On  this  Mcoitf 
they  are  preferred  in  Central  India  sndtte 
Deccan ;  not  only  because  they  are  oidisk' 
rily   more  durable,   but  becauae  they  btf 
washing  or  cleaning  better.     In  point  of  dtfi- 
cate  beauty,  however,  if  not  of  richnees^tk? 
are   not  comparable  with  the  fabrics  of  ^ 
nares.     Scarfs  are  in  use  by  every  one^fb* 
muslins,  or  muslins  with  figured  fieldi*' 
borders  without  colour ;  plain  fields  d^ 
lin  with  narrow  edging  of  coloured  A^ 
cotton  (avoiding  gold   thread),  and  mR*^ 
ends.     Such  articles,  called  'sehla*  iniA 
are  in  every  day  use  among  millions  of  ^ 
dus    and    mahomedaos,  men    and  v^*'*' 
They  are  always  open  textured  muslins;  ^ 
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the  quality  ranges  from  very  ordinary  yam  > 
to  that  of  the  Ineat  Dacca  fibres.  The  tex- 1 
ture  of  the  dhotees^  sarees  and  Janghiea  ma-  j 
iiufactured  in  Britain  and  sent  to  India,  is ; 
not  that  required  by  the  people  ;  nor  what ' 
they  are  accustomed  to.  It  is  in  general  too  ' 
close,  too  much  like  calico  in  fact,  which,  of 
course,  makes  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wear, ', 
and  difficult  to  wash.  Again,  the  surface  be- 
comes rough,  and,  as  it  is  generally  called^  | 
'  fuzzy'  in  use,  while  the  native  fabric 
remains  free.  Comparatively  few  native 
women  of  any  class  or  degree  wear  white  ; 
if  they  do  wear  it,  the  dress  has  broad ' 
borders  and  ends.  But  all  classes  wear 
coloured  clothes ;  black,  red,  blue,  occasion- 
ally orange  and  green,  violet,  and  grey.  All 
through  Western,  Central,  and  Southern 
India,  sarees  are  striped  and  checked  iu  an 
infinite  variety  of  patterns.  Narraiupett, 
Dhanwar,  and  Muktnl,  in  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tories ;  Gttdduk  and  Bettigerry  in  Dharwar, 
Kolapoor,  Nassik*  Yeola,  and  many  other  mn- 
nufacturing  towns  iu  the  Deccan  ;  Arnee  in 
the  south,  and  elsewhere,  send  out  articles  <»f 
excellent  texture,  with  beautifully  arranged 
colours  and  patterns,  both  iu  stripes  and 
checks,  /rbe  costly  and  superb  fabrics  of 
cloths  of  gold  and  silver  (Eimkhab),  and 
the  classes  of  washing  satins  (Mushroo  and 
Hemroo),  even  if  European  skill  could  imi- 
tate them  by  the  hand-loom,  it  wtmld  be 
impossible  to  obtain  the  gold  and  silver 
thread  imless  it  were  imported  from  India. 
The  native  mode  of  making  this  thread  is 
known,  but  the  result  achieved  by  the  Indian 
-workman  is  simply  the  effect  of  skilful  deli- 
cate manipulation.  The  gnld  and  silver 
cloths,  (kimkhab),  are  used  for  state  dresses 
and  trousers,  the  latter  by  men  and  women  ; 
and  ladies  of  rank  usually  possess  petticoats 
or  skirts  of  these  gorgeous  fabrics.  Mushroo 
and  Hemroo  are  not  used  for  tunics,  but 
for  men's  and  women's  trousers,  and  W(»men's 
skirts ;  as  also  for  covering  bedding  and  pil- 
lows ;  they  are  very  sti'oug  and  durnble 
fabrics,  wash  well,  and  preserve  their  coLmr, 
liowever  long  worn  or  roughly  used ;  but 
t;hey  can  hardly  be  compared  with  English 
satins,  whioh,  however,  if  more  delicate  in 
oolour  and  texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  Indian  fabrics  are  applied. 
Jpor  example,  a  labada  or  dressing  gown  made 
of  scarlet  mushroo  in  1842,  has  been  washed 
over  and  over  again,  and  subjected  to  all 
lunds  of  rough  usage  ;  yet  the  satin  is  still 
unfrayed)  and  the  colour  and  gloss  as  bright 
AS  ever.  Many  of  the  borders  of  loongees, 
^hotees,  and  sarees  are  like  plain  silk  rib- 
l>oDs ;  in  some  instances  corded  or  ribbed,  in 
others  flat    The  Saree,  Boonee,  Bafta,  Jore, 
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Ekpatta,  Qomcba,  &a,  of  Dacca,  are  now 
entirely  made  of  imported  Britieh  yarn» 
Fabrics  of  a  mixed  texture  of  cotton  and 
silk,  are,  in  Dacca,  designated  by  various- 
names,  as  Nowbuttee,  Kutan,  Koomee  Apjoola 
and  Lucka,  and  when  embroidered  with  the 
needle,  as  many  of  them  frequently  are,  they 
are  called  Kusheeda.  The  silk  used  in  their 
manufacture  is  the  indigenous  muga  silk  of 
Assam  and  Sylhet,  bat  the  cotton  thread  em- 
ployed is  now  almost  entirely  British  yam, 
of  qnalities  varying  from  Nos.  30  to  80. 
These  cloths  are  made  exclusively  for  the- 
Jedda  and  Bussora  markets,  and  a  consider- 
able stock  is  yearly  imported  in  the  Arab 
vessels  that  trade  between  Calcutta  and 
these  ports.  Pilgrims  too,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Dacca,  not  unfrequently  take  an  invest- 
ment of  them,  which  they  dispose  of  at  the 
great  annual  fair  held  at  Meena,  near  Mecca, 
They  are  used  by  the  Arabs  chiefly  for  tur* 
bans  and  gowns.  The  golden  oolour  of  the 
muga  silk  gives  to  some  of  these  cloths  a 
rich  lustrous  appearance :  pieces  made  of 
native  spun  cotton  threads  and  of  the  best 
kind  of  muga  silk,  are  admired.  The 
export-trade  of  the  Madras  Presidency  in 
madapollams  and  long  cloths  has  been 
annihilated  by  the  goods  laid  down  by  the 
British  manufacturer,  in  all  the  bazars  of 
India. 

Buchhanee  in  Dharwar,  is  commonly  worn 
as  a  waist  cloth  by  children  of  respectable 
people;  also  worn  by  adnlta  of  the  same 
class,  while  sleeping.  Price  one  rupee  two 
annas. 

GhanduK,  a  cotton  scarf,  coloured  border 
and  ends,  used  in  Khyrpoor. 

Cholee  or  Boddice,  an  under-jacket  worn 
by  women.  The  Thans,  or  cholee  pieces  of 
Dharwar,  of  a  description  used  by  women 
working  in  the  fields,  cost  three  annas  for 
each  cholee  or  twelve  annas  the  piece, 

Punchrungee  of  Dharwar  has  a  warp  of  silk 
and  weft  of  cotton,  worn  ordinarily  by 
dancing  women,  not  considered  fit  for  res- 
pectable women,  one  "than,''  one  rupee 
twelve  annas. 

Cummarbunds  are  sashes  worn  by  men. 
They  are  of  cotton  and  of  silk. 

DIhotees  are  waist  and  loin  cloths,  and  are 
occasionally  worn  so  as  to  fall  over  and  cover 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lower  limbs.  One 
of  a  coarse  cotton  commonly  worn  by  cultiva- 
tors and  laborers  in  the  field  may  cost  about 
two  rupees. 

Izar  bund  is  of  silk  or  cotton,  and  is  a  tie 
for  trowsers. 

AT/ieia,  achinta  scarf  in  use  in  Hyderabad 
(Sind.) 
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Loongi  or  scarfs  of  cotton,  of  silk,  and  of 
silk  and  cotton,  are  worn  by  men. 

Moondoua^  a  cloth  worn  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  Dbarwar.  Costs  rupees  one  and  a 
quarter. 

Mundel,  a  cloth  of  cotton  and  gold,  obtnin- 
abls  iu  Kutch.     Costs  Rs.  8-4-11. 

Faranda^  a  silk  material  used  as  a  hair 
ornament  in  Lahore. 

PaUo  of  Burniab,  is  a  cloth  worn  by  all 
classes.  In  Akyab  it  is  called  Patsan  and 
Fatso,  and  is  worn  there   by  the  Mug  race. 

Puvjtt  of  Dharwar,  is  a  cloth  used  by  well- 
to-do  people,  to  dry  themselves  aft«r  bathing, 
and  also  worn  as  a  waist  clotb  by  poor  peo* 
pie.     Price  one  rupee. 

SaUndongy  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore. 

ScUimote,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore. 

Saree  is  the  name  of  a  hindu  woman's  lower 
cloth*  and  they  vary  in  price  from  rupees 
two  and  upwards.  Each  woman  generally 
has  a  new  one  once  a  year.  It  is  often  used 
also  as  an  upper  garment,iii  the  form  of  a  scarf, 
for  enveloping  the  person  ;  one  end  being 
usually  brought  over  head  as  a  covering. 

Selya  in  the  south  of  India,  is  a  sheet  or 
body  covering  in  u^e  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  cultivators,  laborers,  wrapped  round 
their  shoulders  and  body  when  employed  in 
the  fields.  Their  usual  cost  is  about  rupees 
one  and  a  quarter  to  rupees  one  and  three 
quarters.  In  Dharwar  one  is  always  present- 
ed to  the  bridegroom  by  relations  of  the 
bride,  together  with  a  turban. — Drt,  Tayhr 
and  WaUon,  Ex,  o/1862. 

CLOUD.  Mo  Teim.    Burm. 

CLOUS)  also  Clous  de  girofle,  also 
Girofle*.     Fa.  Cloves. 

CLOVE  BARK  of  Eastern  commerce^  is 
the  bark  of  several  species  of  Cinnamon  trees. 

CLOVE,  MOTHKR. 

Polang  Malat  |  Ibu-changke.        Malay. 

"  Mother  clove"  means  seed  clo ve,clove  fruits 
thathave  been  allowed  togrow  to  full  maturity. 

CLOVE  OIL. 


Hoile  de  girofle    Fa. 
Lavang  ka  teil      Hind. 
Oleo  de  garafano  It. 
Minak-ohangke    Malay. 


Warala-tel  Sinoh. 

Lavangoo  Tam. 

Krambu  tailara        „ 
Lawangha  tailamu  Tbl. 


This  is  obtained  from  cloves  by  distilla- 
tion.— Faulkner, 

CLOVE  PINK.     Dianthus   caryophyllus. 

CLOVER,  or  trefoil,  a  name  given  to 
several  species  of  the  genus  Trifolium  grown 
in  Europe.  They  are  not  grown  in  India. 
The  most  valuable  grass  iu  Tenasserimis  not 
a  proper  grass,but,  like  the  English  clover,  is  a 
leguminons  plant.  It  is  a  species  of  hedysarum, 
which,  in  Lidia,  says  Dr.  Wight,  supplies 
the  place  of  the  species  of  Trifolium  and 
Mtdieago  in  Europe.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  finds  it  a  good  substitute  for  clover 
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and  lucerne;  and  there  is  another legomioooi 
phvnt  at  Tavoy,  Smiihia  umUmi,  which  b 
said  to  make  excellent  hay. 

CLOVES.    Eno. 
Earenfal,  Ab. 

Buwah-lavuDg.  Bali. 
Lang^yen  bwen  Burm. 
Thengbio,  Ciuer. 

Theug-ki. 
Kruid-Dagelen, 
Kruid-oagel 
Nagehi-boomea 
Cluua  de  girufle 
Girofles 
Naglein 
GtowursDelken 
LuvuDg, 
Long 
QarofaDi, 
Chiovi-di  Garoffoli 

In  a  law  passed  by  Aiireliaii  tbo  fint,  ia 
A.    D.   175   and  180,    cloves  are  mention- 
ed.    The  cloves  of  commerce  are  the  an- 
opened  flowers,  the  flower  bud<i  of  the  tkft- 
tree,  CaryophyUus  aromaticiu  {BvLgm&wrf^ 
ophyllata),  which  was  originally  a  imdvo  of 
the  Moluccas,  but  is  now  cnltivated  in  Penaiig, 
Sumatra,    Bourbon,    Zanzibar,    Guiana  «id 
the  West  India  islands.     They  have  thefira 
of  a  nail,  and  when   examined   are  seen  to 
consist  of  the   tubular  calyx  with  a  roaod- 
ish    projection,    formed    by    the    nnopoied 
petals.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree  growiif 
to  the  height  of  twenty  to  forty  feet.  The 
trunk  is  straight,  and  rises  four  or  ^^  feel 
before  it  throws  out  branches.    The  btik  vt 
smooth,  thill,  of  a  grey  color,  and  the  wood  d 
the  trunk  too  hard  for  ordinary  cabinet  irotL 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  smooth,  narrow,  point- 
ed, of  a  rafus  color  above,  and  green  on  tbe 
underside.     They  have  a  very  aromatic  o^v 
when  bruised  between  the  fingers.  Tbeflovm 
produced  in  branched  pedundes.  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bough,  are   of  a  delicate  peidi 
color.     The  elongated  calyx,  forming  the  seed 
vessel,  first  changes  to  yellow,  and,  when  ripe, 
to  red,   which  is  from  October  to  DeeenlM; 
and  in  this  state  it  is  fit  to  gather.  If  left  ftr 
a  few  weeks  longer  on  the  trees,  they  ezpeoi 
and  become  what  are  termed  *'  mother  eleven' 
fit  only  for  seed  or  for  candying.    In  tb 
gathering,  the  ground  mider  the  tree  is  int 
swept  clean,  or  else  a  mat  or  cloth  is  ipnid. 
The  nearest  clusters  are  taken  off  witk  tk 
hand,  and  the  more  distant   by  the  aid  i^ 
crooked  sticks.  Great  care  is  taken  nottvi^ 
jure  the  tree,  as  it  would  prevent  faAv 
bearing.     The  cloves    are  then  prepand  k 
shipment  by  smoking  them  on  hardies  mk 
a  slow  wood  fire,  to  give  them  a  brown  eok, 
after  which  they  are  further  dried  ia  tk» 
sun.     They  may  then  be  cat  off  ttm  ^ 
flower  branches  with   the  nails,  and  will  te 
found  to  be  purple  colored  wiUdn,  aoditte 
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he  baled  for  the  European  market.    In  some 
places  they  are  scalded  in  hot  water  before 
being  smoked,  but  this  is  not  common.     The 
tree  begins  to  bear  from  the  seventh  to  the  fif- 
teeuth  year,  and  is  fruitful  till  it  is  75  or  1 50 
years  old.  The  annual  yield  of  a  good  tree  is 
about  lb&    4^,  and  the   annual    crop    from 
Amboyna,  Haruku,   Saparua   and    Nas&laut 
is  lbs.  3,50,000  of  Amsterdam.  {Bikmore,  154.) 
Mr.   Crawfurd    tells  us    that    the    clove  is 
remarkable    for    its    limited     geographical 
distribution.     It  is  only  in  its  native  locali- 
ties, the  five  small  islets  on    the    western 
coast  of  the  large  island  of  Gilolo,  that  it    is 
easily   grown,    and    attains   the  highest  per- 
fection.    There  it  bears    in  its  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  and  lives  to  the  age  of  130  or 
15C.    Rumphius  informs  us,  that  shortly  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  it  had  been 
carried  to  and  reared  in  Amboyna,  where, 
however,  it  does  not  bear  until  its  6fteenth 
year,  and  where  the  average  duration  of  \t& 
life  does  not  exceed  75  years*    He  informs  us 
further  that  large  islands  are  not  favourable 
to  its  growth — that  it  succeeds  indifferently 
even  iu  such  islands  as  Gilolo  and  Ccrara>  and 
that  the  natives  of  Celebes  and  Java,  who  had 
attempted  to  grow  it  in  their   own  country, 
had  obtained  plants  which  bore  no  fruit.  Eu- 
ropeans, however,  have  succeeded  somewhat 
better.    The  clove  has  been  long  transferred 
by  them  from  the  Moluccas  to  Sumatra, — 
to  the  islands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, — to 
Sourbon,  to  Zanzibar,   on  the  eastern   coast 
of  Africa,  and  to  Cayenne.     Iu  some  of  these 
places,  however,  the  culture  has  virtually  fail- 
edy  even    where    that   of   the   nutmeg   has 
succeeded,  and  everywhere  the  produce  is  of 
inferior  quality  to  that  even  of  Amboyna.    A 
suitable  soil  seems  to  be  as  indispensable  as  a 
suitable  climate.     The  soil  of  the  Molucca 
Islands  is  volcanic,  which  is  not  the  nase  with 
suiy  of  the  countries  to  which  the  tree  has  been 
transferred,    except  the   Island  of  Bourbon, 
and  here  the  suitable  climate  seems  to  be  want- 
ing.    The    clove  appears,  from     Pigafetta's 
statement,  to  have  been  private  property,  and 
eiFtirely  free  in  culture  and  trade  ;  Malays, 
JTavanese,  Chinese,  Macassars,  and  Arabs,  all 
competing  for  it  in  an  open   market.     The 
aflinnal  quantity  produced,  according  to  him,  in 
the  five  islands,  seems  to  have  been  from  1500 
to  2000  babars  :  and  the  bahar  is  an  Arabian 
^Hreight,  computed  in  the  Moluccas  at  about 
390  pounds.     The  companions  of  Magellan 
themselves  loaded  two  ships  with  cloves  at  the 
single  island  of  Tidor,  after  a  stay,  from  their 
arrival  to  their  departure,  of  no  more  than 
forty-four  days.     The  Portuguese  made  their 
first  appearance  in  the  parent  country  of  doves 
in  the  year  1512  ;  and  having  been  expelled 
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by  the  Dutch  in  1605,  they  had  the  principal 
share  of  the  clove  trade  for  ninety-three  years, 
a  period  of  rapine,  violence,  and  bigotry. 
Their  main  object  was  the  ezclnsive  monopoly 
of  spices,  by  the  expulsion  of  all  rivals.  Their 
successors  pursued  the  same  object  in  a  manner 
still  more  rigoruus*  They  extirpated  the  dove 
trees  iu  their  native  islands,  and  endeavoured 
to  limit  their  growth  to  the  five  Amboyna 
islands,  in  which  the  clove  is  an  exotic.  Perio- 
dical expeditions  for  the  extirpation  of  young 
plants  that  might  spontaneously  have  sprung 
up,  or  been  propagated  by  birds,  formed  part 
of  this  system.  The  clove  monopoly  still  ex- 
ists, but  ill  a  very  tottering  condition.  The 
periodical  exterminating  expeditions  have  been 
merely  nominal  during  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  since  the  year  1820,  although  the 
monopoly  be  peraevered  in,  in  the  five 
Amboyna  islands,  where  the  parks,  as  they 
are  called,  are  the  property  of  the  government, 
the  culture  and  trade  are  legitimate  every- 
where else. — {GrawfunVt  Dictionary,  po^gt 
1 04.)  The  clove  tree  may  be  seen  in  a  few  gar- 
dens on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and  cloves  are 
abundant  in  the  bazars.  At  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  1855,  cloves  were  forwarded  from 
Travancore,  Tinnevelly,  Ganara,  and  Cochin. 
The  plumpest  and  heaviest  were  from  Gene- 
ral Cullen's  Gktrdens  near  OodagheiTy,  1800 
feet  above  the  sea ;  these  had  a  strong  aroma- 
tic odour,  and  were  of  a  dark  brown  colour  ; 
they  were  quite  entire,  and  when  pressed  vrith 
the  nail,  the  oil  exuded.  The  specimens 
from  S.  Warrier,  Dewan  of  Cochin,  and  those 
from  the  Tinnevelly  district,  were  almost 
equally  good. — if.  E,  J,  R*  Bickmore  Archip, 
115.  Simmon's  Comm.  Prod.  Crawfurd's 
Dictionary.  AfeCulioch's  Commercial  Diction- 
ary p.  211.  See  Caryophyllus  aromaticus. 
Eugenia  caryophyllifolium.    MyrtacesB. 

CLOVE  TREE. 

Oaryophillus  aroma ticns,  Linn. 

A  native  of  the  Moluccas,  introduced  into 
Amboyna,Tern ate,  Sumatra,  Malacca,  Penang, 
Tenasserim,  Tinnevelly,  Travancore,  Canara, 
Cochin.  See  Caryophillus  aromaticus  ;  Cloves. 

CLUR  MOSS.      Lecopodium.  See  Ferns. 

CLUB-WOOD,  of  Tahiti,  Casuarina  muri- 
cata. 

CLUPEA,  8  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  group  Clupeina  and  family  ClupeidsB. 
There  are  61  recognized  species  and  26  doubt- 
ful species ;  they  inhabit  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  several  of  them  are  found  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia  :  a  species  of  Clnpea  in 
Ceylon  is  called  the  poisonous  sprat 

CLUPEA  PILCHARDUS,  the  Pilchard, 
frequents  the  coast  of  Japan  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  of  June  and  commence- 
ment of  July.    They  are  taken    by  the  seine 
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CLUYTIA  PATULA. 


nets.  When  fresh,  they  are  sweet  and  nii- 
tritioas,  but  they  are  chiefly  yalued  for  their 
oil,  to  obtain  which  they  are  piled  up  in 
lienps  for  24  hours,  are  then  boiled  for  some 
time  Iq  eufficient  water  to  preveut  their 
burning,  then  ladled  into  strong  square 
presses,  and  the  lever  action  of  a  lid  pres:$es 
out  the  oil.  The  oil  after  cleaning  is  used 
for  lamps  and  the  refuse  for  manure. 

CLUPEID^.  A  family  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Physostomi.  The  ClupeidoB  are 
placed  by  Cuvier  between  the  Salmonidce  and 
the  Gadidas  and  they  form  the  fifth  and  last 
division  of  his  section  *  Malacopterygiens 
Abdominaux.* 

The  family  contains  the  following  18 
Genera- 

Cetengraalis 

Eagraalis 

OoUia 

Ohatoegsus 

CI  a  pea 

Glupeoides 

PoUoDula 

CUipeiehtbys 

Peliooa 


87 

10 

10 

«1 

3 

1 

I 

14 


2  Species  |  PriRtigaater        7  Species 
7        .,     !  ChirocentrMdoa  1       „ 
\  Spratelloidea 

Dusaumieia 

Etrumeus 

Albula 

Elops 

Megalops 

Ghanos 


9* 


»» 
f* 


3 

2 

2 

I 

2 
o 


n 
i> 


2 


CULPEOI^IA    PERFORATA,    Cantor. 
inhabits  the  seas  of  Penang,  Malayan   Penin- 
sula, Singapore,  Sumatra.     Total   length  5| 
inch.     They  are  of  delicate  flavour  and  pass  in 
the  settlements  of  the  Straits  under  the  deno- 
mination of  *  Sardines,'  in  imitation  of  which 
they  are  sometimes  preserved  iu  oil.     A  re- 
semblance to  Alau$a  argyrochloris,  Cuv.  et 
Val  (  Vol.XX.  p.  440)  is  furtber  increased  by 
the     impossibility  of    perceiving   the   teeth^ 
either  iu  the  fresh  state  or  in   specimens  pre- 
served in  spirits   of  wine.     They  require  the 
aid  of  a  lens  to  be  distinguished  in  the  skele- 
ton.    The  general  form)  the  yellow  dorsal  fin 
with  a  small  black  spot,  give  the  present    spe- 
cies a  certain  resemblance  to  MeUtta  vensnosa 
Cuv.  et  Val.  (vol.   XX.  p.  377).   Some  speci- 
.mens  of  Clupeonia  perforata^  procured  by  W. 
T,   Lewis,    Esq,  Assist  Resid.    Councillor, 
Penang,  were  accompanied  by  the  following 
account  of  a  phenomenon  witnessed  by  that 
gentleman  during  his  official  residence  at  Ben- 
coolen.     In  1822>  great  numbers  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be    this  identical    species,  pre- 
sented the  unusual  appearance  of  having  red 
eyes.     Many  natives,  after  having  eaten  these 
fishes,  were  suddenly    attacked  with    violent 
vomiting,  which,  in  cases  where  remedies  were 
not  immediately  applied,  was  known  within 
an  hour  to  terminate  fatally.     At  the  same 
time,  such  of  these  fishes  with  the  ordinary 
silvery  eyes,  were,  as  formerly,  eaten  witli  im- 
punity.     This     phenomenon     recurred    at 
Benooolen  during  the  seasons  of   1823  acd 
1825,  but  not  of  1824.     It   was  surmised 
that  the  poisonous  fishes  had  fed  on  a  gela- 
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tinoas  subatanoe  which  at  that  sesson  endii 
from  the  beautifully  coloored  coial  ree£i  tm 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Somatnu  It  n^ 
however,  more  probable  that  the  poiwrnoai 
fishes  were  shoals  of  JieleUa  v^komm,  as 
inhabitant  of  the  Seychelles  and  the  neigh- 
bouring seas,  which  happened  in  those  sn- 
sons  to  visit  Sumatra.  M.  Valoiciennei 
describes  this  fish  as  being  poisonous,  and  pro* 
dacing  effects  as  noted  above.  In  the  Stnits 
of  Malacca  Clupeonia  perforata  haa  neier 
been  known  to  produce  bad  effects. — Cankr. 

CLUSIA,  a  genus  of  plauta  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Clusiaceoe  or  GuUifmm 
of  Lindley,  named  after  Charles  deTEcIase, « 
Clusius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  botinista 
of  the  1 6th  century.  The  genera  of  this  order 
are  now  generally  referred  to  the  Gannniaccc; 
— EngL  Oyc.  Vol.  II.  p.  4. 

CLUSlACEiE,  one  of  the  orders  of  pUati 
according  to  the  natural  system  of  Lindlef. 
Tbe  genera  of  this  order,  Qareinia,  Mammct, 
Mesua,  Calophylium  and  Kayea  are  now 
usually  arranged  under  Qarciniaces. 

CLUYTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong  to 
the  natural  order  Euphorbiacete. 

CLUYTIA  COLLINA.  Koxb. 

Amanoa  coUina,  BailL 


Vodisa 

Rurseea 

Knrsee 


To. 


Madara-gaas  Sing, 

Woadugu  maram    Tam. 
Wodiuha  Tkl. 

Kadishen  „ 

A  small  tree  of  Ceylon  and  the  peniuoh 
of  India,  frequent  in  the  Walliar  jangbof 
Coimbatore,  not  found  by  Dr.  Qibsoa  oi 
the  Bombay  side.  Flowers  in  the  hot  aeaaon, 
seeds  ripen  in  December  and  January.  Btfk 
or  outer  crust  of  the  capsule  said  to  be  excead- 
ingly  poisonous.  Wood  red  coloured,  ex* 
ceedingly  hard  and  durable  but  of  small  8i» 
Notwithstanding  its  hardness,  being  ^ 
even  grained,  it  is  easily  worked,  and  is,  fn^ 
its  fine  close  grain,  a  pretty  wood.— A''* 
Rohde'uMSS.  Dr.  Wight,  O'SkaughMO^f' 
562.     Thw.  380. 

CLUYTA  MONTANA,  syn,  of  Bridelii 
montana. 

CLUYTIA  OBLONGIFOLIA.  Roxbl  A 
tree  of  Assam  and  Sylhet ;  wood  hard  i>^ 
durable.— /?oa;6.  IIL  7aa  VoigL  155. 

CLUYTIA  FATULA,    Roxb. 
Pala  Tam.  |  Jeguia  ,  ^ 

A  tree  of  Southern  India,  fuinishiif' 
very  fine,  close  grained,  heavy,  ckottii^ 
colour  wood.  It  grows  to  a  Urge  s^^ 
logs  measuring  4  to  5  feet  in  girth  are  ff * 
chasable  in  the  market  The  wood  > 
pale  red^  the  colour  of  dried  rose  left*^ 
hard  and  durable,  very  brittle,  of  apeeiv 
gravity  75*8,  and,  when  broken,  the  tods^ 
seldom  shows  a  fibre.  It  is  used  for  nil>^ 
knobs,  handles  for  tools,  such  as  cfaisda  fl^ 
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and  in  turning.  Mr.  Rhode  says  it  is  a 
much  larger  tree  than  C.  col  Una,  and  is  a 
native  of  moist  valleys  amongst  the  Circar 
mountains.  It  flowers  during  the  hot  season* 
Roxburgh.  Mr.  Rokde's  MSS.    Voigt.  155. 

CLUYTIA  SEMPERFLORENS  I^oxb.  A 
shruh  of  Sylhet  and  Assam. — Hoxh.  III. 
p.  770. 

GLUT Y A  SPINOSA  Roxb.  syn.  of  Bri- 
delia  spinosa,    Wiild, 

CLYDE,  Colin,  Lord,  longer  known  as  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  whom  Sir   William  Napier 
styled  the  war-bred  Sir    Colin.     He   was  a 
military  officer  of  the  British  Army,  and  com-  '  Welaety  Kuela 
menced  liis  career  as  a  volunteer  with  the  9tJi  |  Carboni  fooaili 
Regiment    of  Infantry  in  the  British  Army,  i  L^thanthrax 
which  he  accompanied  to  Portugal.    He  after-    Araug  tanah 
wardi   served  in  Holland   at  the    disastrous 


posed  to  be  a  Bombyx,  near  Cnethocampa, 
^Stephens.  Another,  short,  broad,  pale-greeu, 
with  blttck  spines,  that  feeds  tm  the  Carissa 
jasininiflora,  stings  with  fnry,  is  nf  the  moth 
NecBra  lepida,  Cramer,  the  Liinacodes  graciosa, 
}Ve»t.  The  larvse  of  the  genus  Adolia  are 
hairy  and  stin^  with  virulence. 

COADJOE.  Jav.  Dress. 
COAL.  Eng. 


StinkuH 
Steenkoolen 
Sleenkull 
CharboH  de  tcrre 
,  Steiukohleri 


o 


Pan.  1  Carvops  <\e  pedtA    PoRT- 
DuT.    Carvoes  de  terra  >« 

„        Ugolj  Kus. 

Fit.      Kamenoe  ,, 

(Jkr.   I  Carbonea  de  tierra        Sp 
Goz.  I         ,,       ,,     piedra     ,, 
It.  I  Stenkol  Sw. 

L*T.  jSitnai  Karri  Tam. 

Malay.  ;  Sima  Boggu  Tel- 

oal  differs  considerably  in  its  physical  pr«> 


expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  again  in  the  P^^'ties,  audits  vavieLics  have  obtained  various 
Peninsula  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  he  wiis  '"»mes  in  the  markets.  The  mineralogist 
present  at  Vimiera,  Corunua,  Barossa,  Vit-  generally  divides  it  into  coal  without  bitumen, 
toria,and  San  Sebastian,  at  the  siege  of  ^^^^  coal  with  bitumen.  The  first  variety  is 
which  he  led  the  stormini?  party,  whe~re  he  known  by  the  general  name  of  vlw^/iran^^.  It 
was  again  severely  wounded,  having  been  is  sometimes  very  hard,  has  a  high  lustre, 
previously  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  '"^"^^  »«  often  iridescent.  It  is  used  for  fuel, 
Bidassoa.  He  was  in  the  expedition  of  1814  i  but  it  is  often  made  into  small  inkstands, 
aud  1815  to  America.  In  1842  he  served    in    boxes,    and    olher   articles    of   use.     This  is 


the  war  of  China.  In  1848  and  1849,  in  the 
Panjab campaign  and  at  the  passage  of  the 
Cheuab,  at  Chillianwallah  andGuzerat.  He 
was  engaged  against  the  hill-tribes  up  to  1862. 
In  the  war  in  the  Crimea  he  commanded  the 
Highland  Brigade,  and  to  hioi  wan  due  the 
success  of  Alma,  and  he  preserved  Balaclava 
against  an  attack  of  the  Russian  forces.    The 


more  especially  the  case  with  the  anthracite 
of  America.  Anthracite  \n  the  most  common 
form  of  coal    in  the   Welch    beds. 

The  bituminous  varieties  of  coal  present 
greater  differences  of  structure  and  appear- 
ance, and  have  a  larger  number  of  names;  the 
quantity  of  bitumen,  or  substances  resembling 
it,  differ  very  much  in  different  specimens  of 


Newcastle   beds  : 


Splint 
Coal. 


Density I     1*302 

Carbon 74d61 

Hydrogen, j    fr254 

Nitrogen  and  Oxygen, i     4-873 

Ash, !  13912 

Relative  heat  by  the  same  •»' 


Caking 

Coal 

No.   I. 


CjWng  Cherry 


triumphal  termination  of  his  long  care«r  of  coal.  It  is  generally  softer  and  less  luHtrous 
war  however  was  in  India,  to  which  he  was  ^^'^'^  anthracite,  althouiih  occasionally  spe- 
sentiiil857,  when  the  Bengal  native  army  ;  cimens  exhibit  a  very  brilliant  fracture.  Its 
revolted,  and  much  of  Northern  India  was  in  specific  gravity  is  leas  than  that  of  anthra- 
rebellion.  He  gathered  troops  abour.  him  '  ^i^e,  seldom  exceeding  l-o,  whilst  Uie  specific 
until  he  could  advance,  and  he  did  so  without  i  gravity  of  anthracite  ranges  from  1*3  to  17  S. 
a  single  check.  He  died  at  Woolwich  at  the  ,  '^'^^  ^^''^^  «f  tl"»  coal  are  known  by  various 
close  of  the  iMutiny.  See  Battles  of  India,  "«'V^**-  '^'^l®  followinir  are  analyses  of  the 
British  India.  different  kinds  of   coal    which  occur   in  the 

CLYPEA  GLABRA.    W.  &  A. 

CLssamnelos  glabra. i?0jB6.  |  Coccul us  Roxburgh! anus 

I  D.  C. 

A  native  of  Silhet,  root  large,  acrid,  and 

used  medicinally. 

CLYPEA.  HERNANDIFOLIA.^.andil. 

Cissampelos  hernandifola,  Wd. 
„        hexjindra,  Roxb, 
Nimuka  Beno.  |  Nimimuka  Hind. 

A  valuable  diuretic, 

CLYTHRA,a  genus  of  C«»leopterous  in- 
sects  of  the  family  Chrysomelidae. — Eng,  Cyc. 
F.  2.  p,  6.  See  Coieoptera. 

CNETHOCAMPA.  Some  Ceylon  caterpil- 
lars sting.  A  greenish  one  that  occupies  the 
Thespesia  populuea,  Neocra  lepida,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  growth,  descends  by  a  silken  thread 
and  hurries  away.     The  raoth  of  this  is  sup- 
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1-280 


1  2ri6 


weight  of  Coal J,!  10-340 

elative  heathy  the  same  ) 
volume  of   Coal, )'   108  DO 


I '2 17 

filiO 
8-74;j 
2  591 

114  980 


111  31  on 9030  112-070 


87  809,  84-6'«4 

S-jrig  5  054 

5- 139  8-47(i 

1  303'  I  .570 


122  560.116-630 


Pitching  or  Caking  Coal  has  a  velvet  or 
grayish-black  colour.  When  first  thrown  on  a 
fire  it  breaks  into  small  pieces,  but  on  the 
continued  application  of  heat,  the  pieces 
again  unite  into  a  solid  mass  or  cake.  It 
burns  readily  with   a  yellow   fiame,  but   on 
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account  of  its  caking  quality  it  is  likely  to 
clog  tbe  fire  unless  it  is  frequently  stirred. 
The  Newcastle  beds  mostly  yield  this  form 
of  coal. 

Cherry  Coal  resembles  in  external  appear- 
ance the  pitch  coal,  and  when  exposed  to  bent 
it  cracks  and  flies ^  but  does  not  cake.  It  is 
very  brittle,  and  on  this  account  much  loss  is 
occasioned  in  mining  it.  It  burns  with  a 
clear  yellow  flame.  This  kind  of  coal  occurs 
in  the  Glasgow  beds. 

Splirit  Coal  is  a  variety  found  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  last,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
hardness  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  sometimes 
cjiUed  hard  ci>aL  It  is  also  found  in 
Glasgow. 

Cannel  Coal  has  little  lustre,  is  very  com- 
pact and  smooth  in  its  texture,  and  breaks 
with  a  large  conchoidal  fracture.  It  burns 
very  readily,  giving  out  a  clear  yellow  flame 
without  melting.  In  consequence  it  has  been 
employed  for  the  making  of  candles — hence 
its  name.     It  is   often  employed   for  making 


Jet  is  another  variety   of  coal  belonging  to 

tbe  bituminous  series.     It  sometimes  uocon 

in  elongated  reniform  masses,  and  soinetiaes 

in  the  form  of  branches   with  a  wo«»dy  stm^ 

ture.     It  is  soft  and  brittle,  with  a  coiichoiiiil 

fracture.     Its  specific    gravity    is  but   littk 

greater  than  that  of  water.     It  is  opaqae^  d 

a  velvet-black  colour,  and   has  a  brilliant  and 

resinous      lustre,  and     has     been  found  ii 

Southern   India.     The    finer  sorts  &re  oad 

in  tlie  mnnnfacture  of  ornaments  and  trinkeii 

of  vftrious  kinds.  The  coarser  sorts  are  bnrai^ 

as  fuel.     It  gives  out  when  bomed  a  greeni^ 

flame  and  a    strong    bituminous    smell,  td 

leaves  a  yellowish  nsh.     It  contains  about 3*1 

per  cent,  of  volatile  matter. — {Eng.  Cyc  Vti. 

II,  p.  10.) 

Coal  w;is  worked  in  Bengal  in  1774,  I7 
Messrs.  Heatly  and  Sumner  of  the  Beiipl 
Civil Sers'ice,who  ol-tained  h  monopoly.  Tbeir 
<»peratIons  were  in  the  Haneegunge  cmal-fie^i 
but  they  found  it  nnprofitable,  and  the  mines 
remained    unworked    till    I8I0,     when  Ml 


inkstands,  8nuff-lx)xes,   and  other  articles  of  j^^^^g   commenced   operations.     He  too  ns 


use.     Their   goodness  for    heating  is  tested 
by  the  quantity  of  water  they  evaporate  : — 

lb.  oz. 
Common  Scotch  Bituminous  Coal  ...  5  14 
Carr's  West  Hartley  Main  (Newcastle;  7     5 


unsuccessful,  and  in  1820,  Messrs.  A Icxinda 
and  Co.  undertook  them.  From  that  dite, 
collieries  increased  in  number,  and  in  18^, 
so  many  as  fifty  were  at  work  employing  !T 
steam    engines,  producing    304,094  U>m  d 


Mertbyr  Bituminous  Coal  8     0    ^^^^^^^  ^^,^1  then.    More  than  sixteen  hundred 


Ture  Welch  Anthracite, 10  8| 

The    heating   power  of  anthracite    nearly 
doubles  that  of  some  bituminous  coal.-. 

Brovyii    Coaly     Wood    Coaly   LigniUy    are 
n.'unes  given  to  less  perfect  varieties  of  coal. 
They  have  a  brownish-black  colour,  and  burn 
with    an    empyreumatic   odour.     Under  the 
iniscroscope,  the  structure  of  the  wood  of  the 
plant  forming  lignite  can  be  readily  detected. 
This  is  not   the  case  with   the   other   kinds 
of   coal,    where,   although   the   woody   fibre 
can  be  frequently  made  out,  it  has  evidently 
undergone    considerable  change.     The   term 
Broxpfi    Coal  is  frequently   applied    to  coal 
more   recently   deposited   than  that   of    the 
great  coal-beds   (»f   the  world,  and    is  quite 
independent   of    its    structure    or    any    pe- 
cularity    in   combusion.     Lignite  is    also  a 
term    applied    to  the  semi-carbonized  forms 
of  wood  which  are  frequently  found  in  de- 
posits later  than  those  of  the  coal    deposits. 
It  occurs  in  the  tertiary  deposits  around   all 
the  shores  of  India.     Most  of  these  varieties 
of  coal   contain   a  largo   quantity  of  water, 
and  the  quantity    (»f   matter  given  off  at  a 
moderate  heat  by  distillation  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  carbon  contained. 

Dysodil  is    a    yellow    or    grayish   highly 
laminated  substance,  often  found  with  lignite,  I  ^862 
and  burninar  vividly,    and  spreading  an  odour  I  1953 

of  assafsctida." — (Ansied,)  1 
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people  were  tben  at  work  at  the  Kaneegange 
coal-mines  These  have  been  excani«l 
to  a  depth  of  180  feet.  Tlie  mines  cited 
under  the  bed  of  the  Damoda.  and  1 
traveller  can  proceed  ihrte  miles  by  tcird- 
light  through  them.  The  coal  beds  are  W 
feet  in  thickness.  {Tr.  of  Hind  Vol  !./>.  ITOi 
The  quantity  of  coals  brought  dowu  in  IS^ 
Was  about  1 5  lacs  of  maunds.  In  1850  i 
was  nearly  its  double,  and  in  1860  it  bad  be 
come  its  quadruple.  Coal  has  already  1«« 
found  in  many  paits  of  British  India  awi« 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  and  in  ae^d 
places  is  largely  worked,  to  the  greatest eittf^ 
perhai»s, on  the  western  side  of  Bengal,!" 
China,  and  in  Borneo.  Only  two  genertb* 
have  passed  since  it  began  tobeoseda 
Bengal,  but  the  t«»tal  annual  out-turn  of  H 
coal  in  India  in  the  11  years  ending  l^ft 
in  IndiaTi  maunds,  has  been  as  ander:— 


In  dia  Coal. 


1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 


61,62,319 
99,61,928 
1,00,88,113 
78,06,252 
86,43,843 
95,12,174 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


Indiifti 

1,I8,61,«1 
1,35.6^7^ 
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stones,  but  undoubtedly  the  coal  may  be  of 
local  TAlue.  A  t&rgelumporicin  the  Lahore 
Museum  might  pass  for  "  Wallaend,"  so  good 
ia  its  appearance.  The  cortl  iit  Buunoo,  from 
the  Wusiri  hills,  ha^  been  mentioned  with 
some  hope  ;  and  speciinens  of  coal  have  beea 
aerit  from  Kangr.t  and  Dliarmbot,  at  Dharm- 
siila,  but  these  also  aie  teitiary  find  limited 
in  quantity  ;  and,  in  18o4,  the  verdict 
on  pQujub  coal,  waa  that  "  It  is  Talnahlo 
only  for  local  conRumption  and  to  supple- 
ment wood,  nut  for  export,  or  to  supply 
tlie  province  at  Inrga." — ( PoioeU.  Handbook, 
Ecoa.  Prod.   PuTijab,  p.  33.^ 

The  supply  nod  the  coiisutaption  of  coal  in 
India  during  1868  and  the  ten  previous 
ye.irg.  have  been  aa  under.  The  figures  ars 
ill  mannds  of  SO  lbs  :— 
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CW  of  good  quality  is  obtained  from  the 
Kob-i-Meeriah,  a  hill  a  day's  journey  north 
of  the  Oxus.(  root^O  Mr.  Powell  tells  us  (jp. 
33)  that  in  the  Kaugra  district.in  Dera  Ismail 
Khan,  among  the  Murree  hills,  aud  in  Jammu 
there  are  several  places  where  glnssy  black 
lamellar  ligiiii-e  is  fonnd,  associated  often  with 
shales,  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  and  be- 
longing tu  strata  of  tertiary  formation.  In 
the  Sale  Range  of  the  Pnnjab,  there  are  two  of 
the  coal  or  lignite  formations,  which  he  dis- 
tJDguishes  as  Oolitic  coal  and  Tertiary  coal. 
Among  the  shales  of  the  Oolitic  series  occurs 
vhat  is  called  Kalabagh  curil,  wliicii  has  to  a 
certain  extent  beeij  employed  aa  fuel  for  the 
Indus  steamers.  This  bed  is  in  a  ravine 
about  a  mile  west  of  Kalabagh. 

Carbon    Coke 37-5 

Tulatile  bituminous  inflammable  matter..  6U'0 
Ashes,  siliua,  &c...  ...  ...  ...   2'5 

lOOfl 
The  most  impnrtant  coal  strata  in  the 
Salt  Range,  however,  are  the  beds  occurring 
iu  the  Eocene  nicks  i>f  the  tertiary  series.  Itisl 
priucipally  in  the  lower  alum  sliulea  that  coal| 
occurs,  and  it  is  found  at  many  places  all 
iloiig  the  range,  and  also  across  the  Indus  in 
Chichalli  range.  The  first  coal  occurs  at 
Baghanwalla,  10  miles nestnf.IalHlpur,  being 
tliout  httlf-way  between  it  and  Pind  Dadan| 
Khan.  The  seam  is  about  3  J  feet  thick  at  The  479,233  tons  raised  in  1867  rose  to 
ts  widest  part,  and  gradually  thins  out  to-  547.971  in  1868,  and  almost  the  whole 
vards  either  end.  The  coal  from  the  Boa- ^  was  from  the  Raneegunge  deli.  One-half 
[anwalla  mine  can  be  delivered  at  Monl-Jof  the  supply  was  couBumad  by  the  East 
*a  for  less  than  one  rupee  a  niaunU.  The  ;  Indian  Railway,  For  SBveral  years  there  was 
waliiftheSslt  Range  generally  very  mtECh  re-  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  coal  for  other 
nmblca  that  called  splint  coi.l,  but  is  soft  and  than  railway  purposes,  but  in  1867  and  1868 
brittle.  It  ia  not  used  as  fual  by  natives, '  the  tide  turned.  Still  the  conanrnptiou  of 
)ut  is  ground  to  powder  and  administered  with  i  coal  by  other  than  railways  in  1868  was  not 
nilk  iniflnially  as  an  ''oateocolla"for  wounds  '  so  great  at  in  1863  ;it  was  7,61u,O70qi 


Co»l   raiseU 

Coalimport- 

Tol«l  con- 

COBI    Ui»d 

1.1  into 

ludlik 

InBeogtl 

to  BeiigiU 

BiS 

61  ,.„  .„ 

flL,SS,9!8 

9»,'.'l,-')8 

te,6i.ej9 

12.59,160 

l.ll,9l,0B8 

L,e-.,-,iiit 

I,0[|,8»,113 

*.9«,6S6 

l,i)tfitfi3» 

71-,....  Al 

?7.8H,0BS 

ia.8a.»03 

'90,70,«, 

«6,30,8« 

6,J6,6B7 

Bj.'i^;  M 

9S,IH,07S 

io,se.407 

i.w;"',SS 

M.SS.«» 

I8,18,1W 

LOsjio.M? 

.?S-I5-'JJ 

16.16,  l« 

I.04.SS,»68 

|.|)^...l..Al 

1,07.90,03* 

9,U,«7 

1,17,04,461 

SBT    ... 

I), 16,73* 

l,V."i'.-!;;4 

i',u,e6,S3i 

19^.,601 

Msisi^a 

uid  broken  bones. 

The  seam  of  numnmlitic  coal  appeara  to  attain 

t«  grentest  deveiopmeut  at  Ra^'hanwalla,  a 
>lace  eight  miles  west  of  Jelalpiir,  close  under 
he  southern  ecarp  of  the  Suit  it'Uige,  aud  at 
be  entrance  to  a  gorge  through  which  a  stream 
isuee  ;  the  way  is  up  tliis  gorge,  and  at  a 
listnnce  of  about  3i  miles  from  the  village 
be  seam  becomes  visible.  At  Baghanwalla, 
he  seam,  when  cut  through  in  the  water- 
ourae.waa  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  occaeiou- 
lly  a  little  moi-e. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  Kashmir 
oal  in  the  Jiiramu  territory,  at  one  tiina 
ttracted  considerable  attention,  more  especi- 
lly  as  the  eojiineer  who  noticed  the  workings 
i  Dundeli  confidently  reported  the  strata  to  be 
[the  carboniferous  series.  Since  lheu,however, 
lie  coal  of  Dundeli  has  proved  to  be  like  the 


est  of  Eocene  origin  among  nummulitic  lime-    the    i 


against  7,667,258.  The  Raneegunge  coal  was 
used  for  locnmotives  as  far  as  Umballa,  and 
on  the  completion  of  the  Delhirailway,  it  will 
doubtless  compete  with  English  cirnl  even  at 
such  A  distance  as  Lahore  and  Mocitan.  The 
East  Indian  Railway  will  obtain  a  supply  for 
its  upper  sections  from  KurLurbalee.  In  the 
Raneegunge  field  in  1868,  there  were  61  en- 
gines of  867  horse- power  in  all,  against  28  en- 
gines of  490  horse-power  in  1860.  The  Bengal 
Coal  Company  turned  nut  halt  the  whole  de- 
mand, or  more  than  6  millions  of  mannds, 
Gobind  Pundit  about  2^,  the  Beerbhoom 
Company  IJ,  the  Kquitahle  dimpjiny  rather 
more  than  1,  and  the  E«8t  Indian  Coal  Com- 
pany 83U,G05  mauuds.  Coal  has  been  traced 
from  Burdwan  to  the  westward,  across  the 
Valley  of  Paiamow,  and  from  thence  through 
the  district  of  Subagpore  to  Jubbiilpor 
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^ighbourhood   of   Saka,  and  the  Towa 
207 
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river  in  the  Nerbndda  territories,  420  miles 
distant  from  Biirdwan.  Observing  nearly 
the  Btame  parallel  of  latitude,  it  is  found  in 
the  province  of  Cutch,  whilst  it  is  extended 
in  the  same  line  across  the  centre  of  India 
to  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Assam,  forming  a 
zone  that  stretches  from  69°  to  93°  E.  longi- 
tude, embraced  in  an  opposite  direction  be- 
tween the  20'  and  2o  N.  latitude.  Chanda, 
on  the  Warda  river,  Cuttack  and  Ar- 
racan  being  its  southern  boundary,  whilst  the 
Vale  of  Calliiiger  we«t  of  Allahabad,  theTeesta 
river  at  the  base  of  the  Sikhim  mountains, 
and  Upper  Assam,  form  the  northern  limit. 
The  bituminous  coal  of  Assam,  the  finest  in 
India,has  been  little  used  owing  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  communication  with  the  Brahmapootra. 
In  Burma,  the  Prome  district,  up  to  the  frontier 
of  British  Burmah,  so  far  as  that  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Irawadi,  has  nnmmulitic  rocks, 
limestone,  ifec.  Tliey  may  be  found  to  contain 
petroleum,  as  they  occasionally  do  elsewhere. 
There  are,  however,  other  situations  in  which 
coal  has  been  found  distinct  from  this  ex- 
tensive and  well  defined  belt.,  such  as  Hurd- 
war  and  Attok ;  the  first  near  the  source  of 
the  Gange.%  and  the  second  near  that  of  the 
Indus.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Manbhoom  dis- 
trict, on  Parisnath  hill,  at  Huseinabad,  or 
Ilosungabad,  at  Bora-ghur,  Cuttack,  at  Tal- 
cheer  and  Ungot  :  in  tl»e  Nerbudda  valley,  at 
Kamrup  in  Upper  Assam,  and  Moradabad. 
In  the  Damoodah  valley,  and  the  adjacent 
c«»untries  of  Bheerbhom  and  Ponrooleah  Behar. 
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often  by  a  change  in  the  qaality—isBowini 
great  measure  removed. 

The  great  Deccan  trap  area  extends  fnn 
Neemuch  to  the  Kistnah  river.  lu  the  Sii^ 
bum  country,  are  copper-bearing  rocks,  qoirt- 
zites,  slates,  limestones,  <!^.     These  also  com 
the  larger  portion  of  the  districts  of  Cudd&psk 
and  Kurnool,  and  appear,  geulogtcallj,  to  t«- 
present  in  the  south  the  older  portion  of  tb 
great  Viudhyan   series.    Bocks  of  the  sam 
mineral    character   appear  under    the  grett 
flows  of  the  Deccan  trap,  and  resting  qaile 
un conformably  on  the  gneiss  rocks  in  puta 
of  the   Riichoor  Doab,  the  vicinity  of  Bel- 
gaum,  and  under  parts  of  the  ghata  on  the 
western  coast.     That    they   belong  to  tk 
same  general  series  as  the  rocks  in  Oaddapik 
and  Kurnool   there   is  no  question.    Stretch- 
ing along   the  northern    escarpments  of  the 
Nerbudda    valley,   passing    across  the  dis- 
trict of  Jubbulpur,  and  forming  the  vhole  i 
the  Rewah  country  north  of  the  Soce,  this 
great  series  extends  in  a  continnoua  mass  k 
into  Bengal,  where   the    picturesque  clifEs  i 
the  Rhotasgurh  hills  form  its  steeply  scarped 
limits  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sone.    Retonr 
iiig  towards   the  west  by  SHSseram,  Chrair, 
Mirzapur,  and  a  little  south  of  Allahabad,  tbt 
boundary     thence     stretches     in    a    grot 
sweeping  bay  or  curve  to  the  south  by  Kir- 
wee,    Bijawur,   and  crossing  the  Beas  rifer, 
trends  again  north  to  Gwalior  and  Agra,  ud 
Futtipur  Sikri,  whence  the  line  again  trendi 
to  the  south  and  extends  to  near  Neemack 


^>,i      3      •     •     ino  -,w      »-/c.  lr^/    •     m   ii  ^ l^^  rocks  belongmg  10  this   widely  eites^ 

Chanda   is  in  19    06  ;    i\)    19'    \\\  E.  Berar, '    .         ,     .  ^^  ^^  „^;'*^   ^ 

.       _.i     f        .,  \     f  ^1     fir    J      .         i  ed    and    important  group,     constitute   m 

two  miles  from  the  north  of  the  Warda  river  ;  ^^  ^he  most  remarkable  a^d  5utere.tii««i« 
the  mean  he-ght  of  the  plain  surroundme  the  i„  all  India.  They  become  also  rtiU  moK » 
*'""Vo-r^  *««•  V'.^^T^  °-/''^<3oda-  „rt.,„t  t„  jhe  fndi^^  Geologist  »h«  k 
very  52o  feet,  and  coal  has  been  f.mnd  i«  Us  j  ^..^^  representatives  of  the  same  g««  W" 
vicmuy  in  abundance  The  coal  <-f  G«080"«  !  covering  immense  areas  in  the  MadrttP* 
near  Clianua,  at  its  nrst  trial,  was  pronounced 
to  be  very  dirty,  and  unsuited  for  locomotive 
purposes.  It  contains  great  quantities  of  gas, 
though  it  could  not  produce  a  welding  heat. , 
The  deposit  at  Chanda  occupies  150  square 
miles.  Dr.  Oldham  has  been  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  hig  prospecting  of 
the  Clianda  co.il  fields.  A  bore  has 
been  sunk  near  Telwassa  on  the  Warda, 
through  two  feet  of  shale  and  more  than  ten 
feet  of  coal,  of  a  better  quality  than  that  test- 
ed at  Googoos,  and  resembling  the  finer  coal 
of  the  Bullarpore  beds.  At  Nowkera,  to  the 
south-east  of  Googoos,  another  bore  hole  has 
been  sunk  through  fifty  feet  of  coaly  stuff 
with  only  a   few  partings  of  shale.     The  de 


mand  of  centuries,  Dr.  Oldham  tells  us,  is 
already  provided  for.  The  best  found  objec- 
tion to  the   Chanda  coal — a  sudden   enlarge-, 

ment  or  contraction  of  the  seam,  accompanied  '  thickness  locally,  bnt  thin  out,  and  nearly  <fi»- 
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sidency,  Cuddapah,  Kurnool,  ftc,  streldiifiC 
northwards  along  the  flanks  of  the  gbats,  m 
up  the  Godavery  country,  until,  in  Berar  » 
tho  adjoining  parts  of  the  I^Jizam's  dominifl*  ? 
and  agfiin  in  Bustar  and  Chutteesgnrh,  th? 
constitute  the  rocky  ba^^is  of  very  ext*J 
ed  districts.  They  are  divisible  into  8e«» 
different  groups  characterized  by  pccniiarfiw^ 
logical  distinctions,  and  throughout  the*"* 
area  described  present  a  wonderful  coniwf 
of  mineral  composition. 

In  Chanda  and  Berar,one  of  the  greati3<f* 
of  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  coal  df^ 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  beds  in  thtf*V 
of  rocks  in  which  the  coal  here  occoraP»^ 
to  Indian  Geologists  as  the  Barakur  groofV** 
invariably  a  tendency  to  exhibit  very  p* 
variation  both  in  thickness  and  quality  witt> 
short    distances.     They    are    often   ofgi* 
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appeftr  within  short  distances  :  this  variation 
also  being  not  only  in  the  thickness,  but  also 
in  the  quality  of  the  beds,  so  that  what  shows 
as  a  bed  of  good  coal  in  a  place   may,  within 
a  few  yards  or  a  few  hundred  yards,  pass  into 
a  sbale  witliout  coal  or  even  into  a  sandstone. 
But  about  15  miles  north  of  Dumagiidiam,near  \ 
the  junction  of  the  Tal-river  near  LingalH,  coal 
was  found.     Mr.  Medlicott  is  of  opinion  that 
the  present  limits   of  the  coal  measure  fields 
in  N.  India  coincide  approximately   with  the 
original  limits  of  deposition,    and  are  not  the 
result  of  faulting,  or   even    mainly  of    denu- 
dation.    All  these    successive    beds  (possibly 
with  the  exception  of  the  Talchir)  representing 
an  enormous  lapse  of  time,  agree  in  one  respect,  ^ 
that  they  seem  to  be  purely  fresh-water  (fluvi- 1 
atile  or  fluvio- lacustrine)  or  estuarine  deposits.  ( 
The  Kanigunj,  the   Jherria,  the    Bokaro,  the 
Ramghur,  and  the  Karunpura  fields  all  belong 
to  thtj  drainage  basin  of  the  Damoodah  river, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  reports   that  the  coul- 
bearing  (Damuda)  beds  of  Korba,  extend  for? 
forty  miles  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  liubkub 
in  Udipur    (Oodeypore).     They  also    extend 
far  to  the  south-east  towards  Gangpur,  and  to 
the  northwards    towards   Sirguja,    and  in  all 
probability  are  continuous,  or  ueiirly  so,  with 
the  deposits   of  the    same    nature    known  to 
occur  in  those  districts.     Main  Pat  and  the  i 
neighbouring  hills,  and  all  the  country  on  the 
road  from  Main    Pat    through    Chandargarh 
and  Jashpur  to  Ranchi,  consist  of  metamorphic 
rucks  with  the  exception  of  a   cap  of  trap  and 
laterite  on  Main  Pat.     Indications  of  the  ex- 
istence of  coal  seams    were    afforded    by  tlie 
occurrence  of  fragments   of  coal  in  the  rivers, 
especially  in  the  Mand.  He  found  a  few  seams 
near  Chitra,  twelve  miles  west  of  Habkub  and 
nearly   thirty  east  of  Korba.     Two  or  three 
are  seen  in  the    Mand,  about   three     to  four 
miles  east-north-east   of  Chitra,    but  they  are 
only  frum  a  foot  to   1 8    inches  in    thickness. 
In  a  small  stream,    the  Koba    Naddi,   which 
runs  south  of    Chitra,  one    seam  about  three 
feet  in  thickness  is  seen   near   the   villnge  of 
Tendumuri,  more    than  a  mile    south-west  of 
Chitra. "It  is  nearly  horizontal,  having  a  very 
low  irregular  dip    to  the  west    or  south-west. 
Part  consists  of    fair  coal,   the  remainder   is 
shaley.     The  only  seam  examined  from  which 
it  is    possible  that  a   useful    supply    of  fuel 
might  be  obtained,    is  exposed  in   the  same 
stream  rather  near  to  Chitra,  being  about  a 
mile  from  that  village,  close  to  the  boundary 
of  the  village  of  Tendumuri.    It  appears  to  be 
of  considerable  thickness,  perhaps  20  feet,  and 
the  lower  portion  appeared  to  be  fair  in  places. 
The  dip   is  about    15°  to    north-north-west. 
Lieutenant  Sale,  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  Topo- 
graphical Survey,  found  a  seam  of  coal  about 
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four  miles  north-west  of  Rabkub  in  a  small 
stream  running  into  the  Mand,  and  this  may 
be  the  source  of  the  blocks  in  the  river  bed. 
Several  coal  localities  have  been  lately  found 
by  the  officers  of  the  Topographical  Survey, 
and  recorded  in  their  maps.  They  are  all 
north  of  Korba  and  Qdipur,  and  the  Rajah  of 
Jashpur  said  that  coal  occurred  in  his  terri- 
tory in  the  Kb  urea  country,  twenty-four  miles 
north-west  of  Jashpur-Nagar,  about  one 
hundred  miles  or  rather  more  west  by  south 
of  Ranchi. 

The  Talchir  field,  near  Cuttack,  the  detach- 
ed areas  of  Talchir  sandstones  in  the  Sumbul- 
pur  country,  and  the  Belaspur  field,  are  limit- 
ed to  the  Mahanuddy  basin  ;  the  Palamow, 
the  Singrowli,  and  South  Rewah  coals  are  all 
strictly  confined  to  the  Sone  basin  ;  the 
Chanda  field,  and  the  continuation  of  this  field 
in  detached  areas  down  the  Godavery  valley, 
considerably  below  Dumagudiam,  all  are 
strictly  confined  to  the  basin  of  the  Qodavery 
and  its  affluents,  while  similarly  the  coal-fields 
of  the  Nerbudda  valley  are  all  limited  to  the 
drainage  basin  of  that  river.  In  other  words, 
the  great  drainage  basins  of  this  country  were 
on  the  large  scale  marked  out,  and  existed  (as 
drainage-basins)  at  the  enormously  distant 
period  which  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  deposition  of  the  great  plant-bearlng  series. 

At  Cherra  Ponji,  a  bed  of  coal  is  raised  on  an 
inatilated  summit  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  the  accompanying  rocks  are  identi- 
cal in  character  with  those  having  a  similar 
relative  p(»8ition  to  other  beds  of  coal  of  the 
same  formation  whether  above  or  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  insulated  situation  of 
the  coal  measures  at  Cherra  Ponji  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  their  examination, 
owing  to  the  great  extent  of  surface  which 
is  free  from  soil  and  alluvium,  so  that  the  geo- 
logist has  no  obstacle  to  encounter  but  the 
dense  vegetation  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The 
great  sandstone  formation,  composing  here  as 
elsewhere  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  forms 
the  lofty  front  of  the  mountains  facing  the 
plains.  The  lower  beds  consist  of  a  coarse  con* 
gl(>merate,  resting  on  greenstoue  after  the  man- 
ner of  similar  conglomerates  in  nearly  all  coun- 
tries in  which  their  fundamental  rocks  have 
been  observed.  When  we  consider  that  this 
is  not  merely  the  case  with  the  sandstone 
of  the  Kassya  mountains,  but  that  the  whole 
series  of  sandstones  throughout  Central  India 
rest  on  the  flanks  of  ranges  of  siente,  green- 
stone, and  basalt)  we  cannot  apply  more 
appropriate  language  in  elucidation  of  this 
general  feature  in  our  geology,  extending  as 
it  does  over  an  area  of  1,800  geographical 
miles  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  than 
the  following  remarks  of  De  la  Beche  :^*' As 
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vre  can  scarcely  conceive  such  general  and 
simaltaneons  movements  in  the  interior  strata 
immediately  preceding  the  first  deposit  of 
the  red  sandstone  series,  that  every  point 
on  which  it  reposes  was  convulsed  and  threw 
off  fragments  of  rocks  at  the  same  moment : 
we  should  rather  look  to  certain  foci  of 
disturbance  for  the  dispersion  of  fragments, 
or  the  sadden  elevatitm  c»f  lines  of  strata, 
sometimes  perhaps  producing  ranges  of  moun- 
tains in  accordance  with  tlie  views  of  M. 
£Iie  de  Beaumont.  Had  this  idea  resulted  from 
observations  in  India,  rather  than  in  Europe, 
it  coidd  not  have  been  more  appropriate,  or 
formed  s<»  as  to  convey  a  m^re  accurate  no- 
tion of  tlie  nature  and  connexions  of  our  red 
conglomerates.  Ascending  through  the  se- 
ries of  beds  of  this  rock  in  theKhassya  moun- 
tains, we  find  tlie  coarser  strata  occasionally 
reappear,  succeeded  again  by  the  normal  beds, 
which  are  fine,  durable,  and  grey  coloured.  In 
some  places,  but  especially  when  approaching 
the  uuper  third  of  the  series,  the  colours  be- 
come variegated,  and  ultimately  the  whole,  or 
nearly  so,  assume  a  brick  red  colour.  The 
higher  strata  form  a  barren  tableland,  with 
lengthy  sloping  summits,  extendiu)?  to  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  towards  the  interior  of  the 
mountains.  The  limestone  and  coal  repose  in 
an  elevated  position  on  either  side  of  the  ad- 
joining summits  ;  whether  the  rocks  of  which 
these  last  are  composed  occupy  a  superior 
geoguostic  position  with  regard  to  the  coal 
or  not,  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  as  far 
as  it  is  safe  to  determine  from  inquiries  of 
a  partial  nature,  we  may  consider  the  sand- 
stone from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
higher  peaks  along  their  flanks  as  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  beds,  and  consequently,  that 
the  coal  is  a  newer  r«>ck  than  the  sandstone 
composing  adjacent  summits.  In  the  sand- 
stone upon  which  the  coal  and  limestone  im- 
mediately rest  at  Cherra,  a  bed  of  boring 
shells  occur  composing  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  rock  in  certain  places.  The  shells  were 
of  the  size  and  form  of  the  Teredo  navalis, 
but  they  are  mineralized  so  unfavorably  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  to  what  genus  they  resxUy 
belonged.  Reposing  on  the  teredinite  sand- 
stone near  Cherra,  a  detached  accumulation 
of  limestone,  with  alternating  beds  of  Siind- 
stone,  coal,  and  shale,  disposed  in  horizontal 
strata,  form  a  precipice  about  a  hundred  feet 
high  from  the  base.  Coal,  to  a  thickness  of 
fifteen  feet  in  places,  occupies  a  middle  position 
in  these  strata.  A  bed  of  loose,  coarse  and 
sharp  sand,  five  feet  deep,  forms  the  roof  of  the 
coal,  and  a  layer  of  soft  sandstone,  about  two 
feet  in  thickness,  rests  directly  under  the  soil 
upon  a  bed  of  clay  about  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  clay  holds  an  intermediate    position  be- 
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tween  the  roof  of  the  coal  and  the  superincom- 
bent  sandstone;  it  is  of  a  yellow  Goloar,but  dark 
in  some  places,  and  iAtersected  horizontally 
with  thin  layers  of  gravel  coal,  and  an  iron 
pyrites  of  little  value  and  in  small  quantity. 
From  their  softness,  these  beds  are  easily 
though  not  uniformly  acted  upon  by  surface 
water,  which  peculiarity  may  have  given  rm 
to  that  waved  appearance  observed  by  Mr. 
Jimes  and  Captain  Sage  in  the  Burdwan  and 
Pal  a  mow  coal-fields. 

The  coal  of  Cherra  is  excellent  for  many 
purposes.  Dr.  Hooker  found  it  generally 
used  by  the  Assam  steamers,  and  was  inform- 
ed on  board  that  in  which  he  traversed  the 
Sunderbunds,  some  months  afterwards,  thaU 
her  furnaces  consumed  729  lbs.  per  hoar ; 
wherccis  the  consumption  of  English  co&l  wa§ 
800  lbs.,  of  Burdwan  coal  840  lbs.,  and  of 
Assam  900  lbs. — Hooker  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  IL 
page  303 

Arracan, — Coal  has  been  discovered  at 
Kyuk  Phyu  in  the  Arracan  district  near 
Oogadoiig,  close  to  the  anchorage  u( 
ships.  It  was  first  observed  by  Lientenant 
Foley  in  1833,  and  afterwards  described  by 
that  gentleman  and  Captain  Margrave  (vol.  IL 
Asiat.  Jour.  p.  595).  The  quality  of  this  coal 
is  good,  but  the  quantity  bo  far  as  it  has  yet 
been  discovered  is  deficient.  At  Sandovy 
in  the  same  district,  Lieut.  Mackintosh  foand 
coal  in  the  Kingtellie  neighbourhood ;  c4» 
specimen  of  this  coal,  mixed  up  with  silicioos 
matter,  is  said  by  Mr.  Walters  to  form  the 
substAnoe  of  an  entire  hill  (vide  Jour.  Asiat. 
Soc.  II,  p.  264) :  iron  ores  are  also  said  to  ocear 
here    in  considerable  quantity. 

In  Burma,  this  minend  is  known   to  ooenc 
at  three  separate  localities,  all  lying  westwards 
of  the  Ira  wad  i,  at  distances  varying  from  five 
to  seven  miles  of  it.     The  most  southerly  of 
these  localities  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  the  small  village  of    Tembiung,  where  is 
crops  out  for  about  fifty  yards  in  the  b«nk  of 
a  stream  dipping  to  west  30^,  and  south  15^ 
The  black  bed  in  which  the  coal  is  there  towEti 
is  four  feet  thick,  but  only  two  feet   nine  m- 
ches  of  this  is  coaly,  and  the  mineral  is  flaky, 
cracked     and  jointed ;  the   best    layers  at 
coal  are  about  one  foot  three  inches  thick  it 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.     This    coal    is   ef  a 
blazing  character,  burning  freely  and  rap^ 
with  a  good  blaze,  but  with  the  consii 
ash  of  27  per  cent.  A  second  locality  is 
I  five    miles    further    north  along    the 
waters  of  the  Kibuing  stream  about  fi^e 
westward  of  the  village  of  Tbingadhau.  T^ 
coal  be^is  five  feet  six  inches  thick,  bat  tkc 
seam    of   coal  which   is    flaky  and  woody  is 
about  three  feet  eight  inches  to  four    feet   m. 
I  depth.     It  contains  jet-looking   masses,    and 
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drops  of  resin,  which  flame  brightly.  The 
third  locality  lies  about  eight  miles  north- 
west of  the  village  of  Thingadhau,  being  ex- 
posed in  the  Manda  Kyoung  or  stream.  It 
is  flaky  but  hard,  compact,  and  jetty,  with 
small  imbedded  lumps  of  ambery-looking  re- 
sinous matter.  This  coal  is  of  better  quality 
and  more  durable,  the  roof  is  strong  and  the 
floor  also  good,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the 
most  promising  of  the  three  localities. — Dr, 
Oldham  %n  YvXes  Embassy,  p.  335. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  Malay  peninsula, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Luzon,  and  in  Borneo,  of 
good  quality  and  suited  to  economical  uses.  A 
seam  of  the  Borneon  coal  was  first  discovered 
in  one  of  the  islands  in    the  river   of  Brunai 
where  it  crops  out.     It  was  afterwards  found 
in  the  mninland,  near  the  banks  of  the  same  j 
river,  and  subsequently  in  the  island  ofLabuan 
about  12  miles  from  its  embouchure.  In  these 
pieces  it  is  at  present  mined  by  European  skill 
and  capital,  and    been  found,  on  ample   trial, 
superior  to  any  Asiatic  coal    hitherto  tried. 
The  coal  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Borneo  river 
has  been  traced  for  several  miles  into   the  in- 
terior.    On  the  southern  coast  of  the  island 
coal  has  been  found  in  the  territory  of  Ban- 
jurmasin  and  mined  by  the  Dutch.  This  from 
all  account.s  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  coal 
of  the  northern  side,  and  may  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  field,  which  would  make  the 
Borneon  coal  fields  the   largest  in   the  world, 
after  those  of  North  America.     Steam  navi- 
gation has  given  a  value  to  the    coals  of  Bor- 
neo, which,  without  it,  in  a  country  inhabited 
by  rude  people  and  covered  with  forest,  might 
have  lain  for  ages  as  useless  as  the  lime  and 
sandstones  in  which  it  is  imbedded. — Craw- 
furd's  Dictionary y  page  1 95. 

Coal  occurs  in  neveral  parts  of  Tenasserim 
on  the  Qreat  and  Little  Tenasserim  liivers  : 
on  theLenya,  at  Thyet-Myo. 

Mergui  possesses  valuable  fields  of  coal. 
The  beds  are  very  extensive,  from  nine  to 
eighteen  feet  thick,  and  about  sixteen  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  principal  mine  is 
about  ninety  miles  up  the  great  Tenasserim 
river.  It  was  at  one  time  worked  by  Govern- 
ment, but  didnot  prove  remunerative  and  was 
suppressed  from  want  of  management.  The 
Mergni  coal  was  regarded  by  the  Coal  Com 
mittee  as  true  mineral  coal,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  A  similar  coal  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  Tenasserim  north  of  the  latitude  of  Tavoy ; 
but  Capt.  Tremenheere  regards  both  as 
superior  varieties  of  lignite.  "  Lignite  or 
brown  coal,*'  says  Hitchcock,  *'  appears  to  be 
peat  which  has  long  been  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  has  undergone  certain  chemical  changes, 
whereby  bitumen  has  been  produced.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  is  probably  the  same   substance, 
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which  has  beeu  longer  buried  in  the  earth 
and  has  undergone  still  further  changes."  The 
coal  of  the  great  Tenasserim  valley  appears  to 
have  been  so  long  buried  in  the  earth  that 
the  best  parts  of  it  are  better  than  ordi- 
nary lignite  aad  equal  to  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  bituminous  coa  1,  ivhich  is  true 
of  beds  of  lignite  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
'^  Eighty  miles  from  Mergui,  inexhaustible 
beds  of  coal  of  an  uniformly  good  quality  occur 
on  the  Thian  Khan,  one  of  the  main  branches 
of  the  Little  Tenasserim.  The  various  beds 
are  described  to  be  what  is  called  cannel  coal, 
remarkable  for  consisting  of  upwards  of  60  per 
cent,  of  bitumen,  a  superior  blazing  material, 
which  is  the  main  point  in  getting  up  steam." 
Cual  has  also  been  fouud  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lenhea  river,  south  of  Mergui.  It  is  a  field 
for  examination. 

Deposits  of  coal  have  been  found  along  the 
Siamese  coast  from  Pennng  to  the  vicinity  of 
Junk  Ceylon.  In  1836,  specimens  of  coal 
were  brought  from  Trang,  one  of  the  lower 
provinces  of  Siam,  and  8ul>sequently  a  deposit 
was  discovered  at  Tama,  not  Gurbie.  Coal  was 
found  at  Sungei-Kamuning,  about  sixteen 
miles  above  Traug,  and  at  a  place,  also, 
nearly  east  of  Pulo  Mutiara  or  Pearl  Island, 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  southward  of  S. 
Kamuning.  It  was  also  found  at  the  Pulo 
'1  iga  island,  lying  off  Purlis,  on  the  coast  of 
Keddah,  but  although  this  coal  lies  about 
thirty  miles  fnrther  south  than  the  Trang 
coast  coid,  or  rather  S.  Kamnuing,  Colonel 
Low  was  inclined  to  believe  them  to  be  of 
the  same  coal  field.  Another  coal  was  found 
in  the  bay  north  of  Tanjong  Bumbong  on  the 
coast  of  Trong,  betwixt  the  last  place  aud 
Kamuiiing. 

The  coal  in  Ligor  and  Kedah  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  identical  in 
composition,  in  the  proportion  of  volatile  mat- 
ter to  charcoal,  with  some  kinds  of  cannel  coal. 
Sp.  Gr.  1-245,— Volatile  matter,  46746  ;— 
Charcoal  52-071  j— Ash  1 -183=100.  That 
found  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  of 
Junk-Ceylon,  (well  known  for  its  tin)  and 
which  occurs  near  the  bank  of  a  river  and 
about  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  its 
month,  was  reported  by  Professor  Ansted  as 
adapted  for  every  purpose  to  which  coal  is 
economically  applied. 


Junk  Ceylon   Coal 
EngliBh  Cannel  Coal 


1-25 
1-27 


In  100  parts. 
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matter. 


60-40 
60-00 


Coke. 


39-58 
40-00 


Aab. 


2-50 
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Thet)08itionindic«l8clasadepo8itof  coal,  again,  the  coal  w  overlaid  by  wbi.e  aand- 
«  ;»  T  at  7°  44'  N.  and  Lon.  99»  15'  E.,  the  stone.  Borneo,  i>b  a  mineral  country  la  perhaps 
Southern ■  point  of  Pulo  Lontar  bearing  S.  W.  1  tlxe  richest  in  the  East ;  producing  g..ld 
hv  S  Telebon  S.  S.  E.  and  Tanjong  Cotton  '  coal,  antimony  and  iron,  while  caoutchouc 
N  F  bv  N  Some  of  it  takes  on  the  polish  '  and  gntta  peroha  are  amongst  its  vegetable  pro- 
n/fine  iet  '  The  Ligor  gpecimens  of  this  jet '  ductn.  The  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  Balawi 
th    best  I  or  Raj Ang  are  more  extensive  than  any  yet  dis- 

"ooal  is  fonnd  at  Rettie  on  the  south-east  j  covered  on  the  ixland.  From  the  river  Bar- 
coast  of  Sumatra,  which  bears  a  strong  re-  am,  coal  is  traced  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
semblance  to  thai  from  Junk-Ceylon,  sp.  gr.  Bintuln.  and  thence  southward  t,.  the  lUjang 
1  23  Volatile  matter  51-43.  Charcoal  48o7. ,  river,  on  the  left  bank  of  which,  at  lujo- 
A  1  ■„«,^  ^Pti>rmined  Nang,   there  is  a  seam   exposed  upward*  of 

tn  the  coalTSgor  and    Kedah  on  the   thirteen  feet  in  thickness.     At  different  other 
west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  one  p.>r- 1  pirts  of  the  river,  an.i  also  in   several  of  lU 
tionof  iet  had  a  beautiful  lustre  and  high   brancnes,  coal  is  f.und  in  abundance. 
D.?lUb!  The  fracture  shows  a  fi.ie  velvet  black       In  China,  coal  is  generally  used  for  fuel  in 


or  brownish  black.  It  was  found  by  a  Penang 
Siamese  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Junk-Ceylon,  (well  known  for  its  tin)  near 
the  bank  of  a  river,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  from  its  mouth.  This  rested  on  a  layer 
of  sand,  beneath  which,  and  in  contact 
with  the  coal,  was  a  thin  layer  of  blue 
clay  Colonel  Low  was  led  to  think  that  the 
coal' extends  from  the  beach  to  a  small  hill  or 
elevation  which  stretches  for  about  1000  feet 
in  a  N.  to  S.  direction  along  the  shore  at  a  dis 


all  those  places  which  have  been  visited,  and 
the  supply  mi^ht  probably  be  greatly  increas- 
ed by  introducing  machinery  and  Earopeau 
modes  of  working  it.  The  boats  on  the  Ni»iih 
river,  below  N.-mhiinig,  lie  near  the  month  of 
a horizmtal  shaft  worked  into  the  mine,  alwve 
which  the  cliffs  are  scraped  down  as  the  shaft 
advances.  The  ignorance  of  the  Cliincsc  of 
the  best  modes  of  draining  and  ventilating 
mines,  must  necessarily  prevent  the  working  of 
many  of   them  beyond  a  certain  depth    and 


tePc^  varvinff  from   50  to  200  feet,  in  about    extent.     The  mountains  of  Shansi  aud  Chihh 
latitude  7°  41' N.  and  longitude  99^  15*   E.,    supply   large     qmuitities     of  this     valuaW* 

the   southern   point  of   Pulo  Lontar  bearing    ——'   --* 
S  W  by  S.  P.  Telebon  S.  S.  E.  and  Tanjong 
Cotton  N.  E.  by  N.  (Journ.    Ind.  Arch.  IIL 
153  154,161,738).  On  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
at   'various  localities  along  the  western  coast 

of  thatrecion,   at  Katani,    Ayer  Ramni,  nnd    ^,„„„,  ^^ —      _  ^- 

Bencoolen     aithe entrance  of  1  he  river  Reteh,    have  been  seen  in  marts  at  the  north  ;  aiid 
iSencooien,    uutui.  ri«„colL,>ai  i\»^¥  onH  rAfnsA  in  m  xed    with  a  litt:« 


mineral,  and  many  boats  find  constant 
ployment  in  bringing  a  coarse  anthracite  frMii 
Knichan  ir»  Liautung  to  Tientsin.  Onel<v 
cality  of  the  mine  in  Liautung  is  about  lat 
39^  10'  N.,  and  long.  121°  25'  E.  Sevend 
kinds,  both  of  anthracite  and  bitnminons  cnal 


and  along  the   banks  in  the  Batang   Gansal 
and    the    Ingragiri,  with,  it  is   supposed,  the 
Kampar.  In  Sumatra,  coal  of  serviceable  qual- 
ity exists,  also  in  Banka   and  Madura,    {^elo 
Motterdam  Courant,    Sept.    23,    1851.)      In 
Borneo  Proper  {Low  Sarawak,  12),  on  1  ulo 
Keug  Arang  near  the  n(»rth  end  of  Labuan,  at 
Tarious  places  on  the  west,  south-west,    and 
south-east  coasts  of  Borneo,  at  the  Bunut,  on 
Pontianak»the  country  of  Banjarmansim,  where 
immense  deposits  are  found,  Pagattan,and  on 
the  Koti  river,  mines  are  worked.  A  small  field 
has  been  found  near  Macassar  m  Celebes ; 
but  the   coal  is  of  a  worthless  description. 
(See  Singapore  Free  Press,  July  19,  18o0, 
which  describes  tlu  coal  treasures  oj  the  Archi- 
velagoY     It  is  said  that  fine  specimens  have 
been  obtained   from  the  Philippine  province 
of   A\\ej{Mallat,  Les  Philippines,  L    122) 
but  the  existing  notices  of  them  are   slight. 
In  Labuan  large  mines  have  been  opened 

In  Borneo,  ccal  is  associated  at  tulo  Chir- 
min,  which  is  about  200  feet  hi^h,  with  a  fer- 
ruginous sandstone,  and  overlaid  by  a  mass  of 
red  sand  and    clay.     At  Pulo  hang  Arang 
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coal  dust  and  refuse  is  mixed  with  a  littl« 
moistened  clay  at  Peking,  and  made  into 
cakes  for  the  fires  of  the  poor  :  that  which  b 
brought  to  Canton  is  hard,  and  leaves  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  ashes  after  combuRtion  ;  doris^ 
ignition,  it  throws  off  a  suflfocating  sulplia- 
reous  smoke,  which  prevents  the  natives  nsii^ 
it  for  cooking.  It  is  employed  in  the  m»Bi- 
facture  of  copperas  from  hepatic  iron  pyrii». 
according  to  Da  Halde,  but  is  less  frequeoth 
employed  in  the  arts  than  it  would  be  if  ^ 
people  knew  better  how  to    use  it 

Goal  is  found   abundantly  at    Ke-Lnng  a 
Formosa.  Coal  is  found  in  the  districts  aro*^ 
Negata  in  Japan.     The  Russians,  under  «^ 
command  of  a  Bussian  officer,   Lave  efad 
coal  mines  rather  lower  than  Tonqnioi  ftf 
— Singapore    Free   Press,    April    2,    ISS- 
John*s      Indian    Aixhipelago^    VoL    IL  ^ 
from   349  to    351.       Colonel    Low,    S*-  ^ 
Journ,   Ind.  Arch.     Williams*  Middle  i^ 
domy  p.   242.  Hodgson's  Nagasaki,  p.  fi<. 
McCulloch's    Diet    p.    287.     Jourm.    i«^ 
A  r chip.  Eng.   Cyc,     Cale.  Rev.  Amnals  l^ 
Admin,  Mason, 


J 


C 
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COBRA. 


COCCID-fi. 


GOAPABI,  properiy  Cobbari  tengaL  Tam. 
Copra.     Cocoanat  frait  dried. 

COAYA,  properly  Qoia  Maram.  Tam. 
Fsidium  pyriferum. 

COBiEA  SOANDENa  A  fast  growing 
creeper,  flowers  purple,  the  stems  attacb  them- 
selves to  any  rough  surface,  like  some  of  the 
Cereus  species  ;  it  is  well  adapted  for  screen- 
ing walls. — Riddell, 

COBALT  and  Nickel  occur  in  Ceylon,  near 
Saffrasam. 

COBARIAKU.  Tel.  Leaves  of  Cada- 
ba  Indica. 

COBEBAS.    Port.    Cubebs. 

COBITIS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  abdominal  Malacopterygii,  and  family 
Capriuidie.  This  genus  includes  the  Loaches. 
— Bngl,  Cyd.  p.  41. 

COBRA,  the  ordinary  name  by  which  Eu- 
ropeans in  India  designate  the  Naga  genus  of 
yenemous  Colubrine  snakes  of  the  family 
Elapidae.  There  is  only  one  species,  the 
Naga  tripudians  which  has  a  moderate  body 
with  rather  short  tail.  It  has  a  small  or 
modemte  eye,  with  a  round  pnpil,  a  poison 
fang  in  front  of  the  maxillary^  which  is 
but  little  moveable  or  erectile,  and  only 
one  tooth  behind.  The  anterior  ribs  are 
elongate  and  erectile,  and  the  skin  of  the 
neck  is  dilatable.  When  the  cobra  rises 
in  play,  or  for  amusement,  it  spreads  out 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  from  which  it  gets 
the  Spanish  name  of  ''  Cobra  di  Capello,"  in 
English  the  «'  Hooded  Snake."  Its  bite  is 
certain  death.  It  is  said  that  the  poison  can 
be  combated  by  injecting  potash  into  the 
veins,  but,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  poison's 
action,  this,  even  if  true,  is  valueless.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  natives  of  Ceylon  do 
not  kill  the  cobra  when  caught,  but  enclose 
it  in  a  mat  bag  with  some  boiled  rice  for 
food,  and  place  it  thus  in  a  flowing  stream. 
In  Quzerat  the  hindoos  do  not  kill  this  or 
any  other  snake.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
the  Naga  tripudians — 

Var.  (a).  The  spectacled  or  Bin-ocellate 
cobra  has  its  neck,  on  the  steel  brown  skin, 
marked  with  a  white,  black  edged  c^  or  ^ 
enclosing  at  either  extremity  a  black  ocellus. 
This  is  only  seen  when  the  hood  is  expanded. 
It  is  found  in  Southern  India  and  in  Bur- 
mah  ?     It  grows  to  5^  feet. 

Var.  (h).  The  monocellate  or  one  mark- 
ed cobra^  has  a  plain  white  ocellus,  with 
black  centre  and  margin,  and  grows  to  4 
Feet  in  length.  It  is  the  cobra  of  Central  In- 
Ha  and  Burroah.  (NichoUon,)  The  cobra 
IS  worshipped  by  all  hindns,  and  its  form,  as 
kn  idol,  with  three  or  nine  heads,  in  stone 
yt  brass,  may  be  everywhere  seen  in  India. 
[t     is  often  bending  over  the  idol  of  the 
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lingam.  The  cobra  sometimes  swims  out  to 
sea.  Indian  genera  and  species  of  the 
family  Elapidss,  are  as  under  : 

Hamadiyas  elaps.     Schl,     Andamans. 
Naja  tripudians.      Merr,     Bengal,   Pegu, 
Tenasserim. 

Syn.,  N.  hitescens.  Lour, 
N.  kaouthia.  Lesson, 
N.  sputatrix.  Rein, 
N.  atra.  Caritor. 
N,  larvata.  Cantor, 
Var.  a  with  apectacles. 
b  without     ., 


>i 


It 


It 


Bungarua  cseruleus*  SM,  Calcutt%  Pegu. 

tropidonotus.  ScJd. 

Ceylonicus.   Gunth.     Cejlnn. 
Xenurelaps  bungaroides.     Cantor,    Cherra 
pnnji. 

Meg89rophis  flaviceps.  Eein,     Mergui. 
Elaps  McLellandii.  Rein,     Assam,  Pegu. 

„      melanurus.  Cantor.  Pegu,  Tenasserim. 

„      intestjnalis.  Laur,     Singapore. 

COBRA-TEL.  A  term  applied  in  Cejlon 
to  a  decoction  of  the  heads  of  Cobras  and 
saliva  of  Iguanas  or  Kabra  goyas, — and  sup- 
posed by  the  Singhalese  to  be  deadly  poison- 
ous. 

COBRE.     Port.    Sp.    Copper. 

COBRI.     Can.     Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCATIYE.  Sing.  Aponogeton  crispum. 

COCCHI.    It.  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCCID^  of  Leach,  the  Gallinsecia  of 
Latreille,  a  family  of  insects  placed  by  La- 
treille  and  others  at  the  end  of  the  Homoptera. 
The  insects  belonging  to  this  family  live  upon 
trees  or  plants  of  various  kinds  :  they  are  of 
small  size,  and  in  the  larva  state  have  the 
appearance  of  oval  or  round  scales,  hence 
they  are  called  Scale  Insects.  They  are 
closely  attached  to  the  plant  or  bark  of  the 
tree  they  inhabit,  and  exhibit  no  distinct  ex- 
ternal organs.  At  certain  seasons,  when  about 
to  undergo  their  transformation,  they  become 
fixed  to  the  plant,  and  assume  the  pupa  state 
within  the  skin  of  the  larva.  The  pupa  of 
the  male  has  the  two  anterior  legs  directed 
forwards,  and  the  remaining  four  backwards  ; 
whereas  in  the  female  the  whole  six  are  di* 
rected  backwards.  When  the  males  have  as- 
sumed the  winged  or  image  state,  they  are 
said  to  issue  from  the  posterior  extremity  of 
their  cocoon.  In  the  spring  time  the  body 
of  the  female  becomes  greatly  enlarged,  and 
approaches  more  or  less  to  a  spherical  form. 
In  some  the  skin  is  smooth,  and  in  others 
transverse  incisions  or  vestiges  of  segments 
are  visible.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  female 
receives  the  embraces  of  the  male,  after  which 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  extremely 
I  numerous.  In  some,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
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COCCULUS. 


COCCULUS. 


Beng. 


BUBM. 


Beemboo 
Tela  kucha 
Ken -bung 
'JVa-tbakhwa  „ 

BLimb  Hind. 

TCanduri  Hind,  of  Pan j. 
Gt»l-kundru ,,       ,,      ,. 


Malual. 


C.  lucanus. 
C.  laurifolius. 


by  the  insect  beneath  her  own  body,  after  |  C.  hezagynas. 
which  she  dies,  and  the  body  hardens  and 
forms  a  scale-like  covering,  whioh  serves  to 
protect  the  eggs  until  .the  following  season, 
when  they  batch.  The  females  of  other  spe- 
cies cover  their  eggs  with  a  white  cotton  like 
substance,  which  answers  the  same  end.  Of 
the  species  of  this,  genus*  Coccus  maniparus 
is  said  to  puucture  the  Tamariz  gallica,  and 
produce  the  Arabian  manna.  C.  cacti  pro- 
daces  the  cochineal,  and  C.  lacca  the  lac. — 
Eng,  Cyc.  Vol.  11,  p.  43.  See  Coccus. 
COCCINEA  INDICA.     W.  and  A. 

CocciDea  grandis,  Wight's  III. 

Bn  ot;ia  grandis,  Linn. 

Moii^ordica  monadelpha,  £0x6.  iii.  708,  Rhtede, 


C.  plukenetii. 
C.  tomentdsus. 
G.  villnsua. 


Tiliaoora 
'    Coltb. 

T.  acuminata.   Mien. 
Braunea     nx^oispex- 
moides,  Willd. 

Vulli  kanirain    Malvai. 
Tiga  mushadi  Tcz. 


Kovel 

Govel  „ 

Vimbika  Sansc. 

GoUroo  Stkd. 

Rov6  Tam. 

Dooda;  Birobika      Tel. 

Kakidonda ;  Kai-donda  „ 
A  climbing  shrub,  grows  all  over  India,  in 
flower  and  fruit  the  whole  year,  green  fruit 
used  in  curries,  ripe  fruit  eaten  raw,  and 
greedily  sought  after  by  birds.  The  leaves  are 
applied  externally  in  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
and  the  plant  internally  in  gonorrhoea. — Roxb. 
iii.  708.  Voigt.  59,  Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart. 

COCCOIDEOUS  PARASITES.  See  Co- 
leoptera  ;     Coccoidae ;  Coccus. 

COCCOLOBA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Polygonaceoe.  C.  cris- 
pata  grows  in  Nepal,  and  Wight,  in  Icones, 
figures  C.  Indica,  C.  excoriata,  C.  pubescens, 
and  C.  uvifera  is  a  West  ludian  plant.  The 
fruit  of  the  last  is  sweetish  and  its  wood  is 
used  for  cabinet  work. — Voigt  Eng.  Cyc. 
Vol,  IL  page  45. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Insessores,  family 
Fringillidss,  and  sub-family  Fringillinae. 
Three  species  of  Coccothraustes  occur  in  S. 
Eastern  Asia. 

Coccothraustes  vulgaris.  The  Haw-finch  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  occurs  in  China,  Japan  (qu. 
C.  Japonicus,  ^cMegel  Vj 

COCCULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Jfeiiispermacece,  con- 
sisting of  climbers,  whose  leaves  are  usual- 
ly more  or  less  heart-shaped,  and  the  flowers 
small^  and  either  white  or  pale  green,  in 
loose  panicles  or  racemes ;  in  most  cases 
they  are  dioecious,  and  are  always  very 
minute.    The  species   are   usually  powerful 


COCCULUS  ACUMINATUa  D.  C 

0.  radiatus,  D.  C. 
C.  poly  carp  us,  Walt. 
Menispermum  acumi- 

oatum. 
M.  radiatum.  Lam. 
M.  polycarpun,  Boxb. 

Tila  kora  Bknq. 

Baga-Iuta  Rind. 

A  trailing  shrub,  grows  in  both  penindiilas. 
Oudh,  Assam ;  has  small  cream  coloured 
sweet  scented  flowers. —  O^Shaughnesgy,  p. 
202.  Voigi.  331. 

COCCULUS  BAKIS,  Senegal  Root,  dra- 
retic  and  very  bitter,  used  in  iDtermittesliS 
and  gonorrhoea. —  O^Shaugknessy. 

COCCULUS  BURMANNL  D.  C-  aja  of 
Clypea  Burmanni,  W  and  A. 

COCCULUS  CEBATHA,  in  Arabia  an 
ardent  spirit,  called  Khamr-ul-Majouo,  h 
distilled  from  its  berries. 

COCCULUS  CONVOLVULACEUa  D. 
C.  syn.    of  Cocculus  cordif«»lius,  i>.   C. 

COCCULUS  COUDiFOLlUS.  D,  C. 

CocculuB  convolvuIaceuB,  D.  C. 

„       verruooBHB,  Wall. 
Menispermum  glabrum,  Klein. 

„  cordifulium,  Willd. 

Gulimcha  Beng.  j  GuIuDcba^     Gur- 

Tsin-tha-ma-nway  Burm.  |     cha,  Gudaucba 


Gul-bel,    Gulwail    Dvk 
Heart  leaved  ooccu- 
I118  Eko. 


Cit-amerdu 
Sitamerdu 
Sheodi  kodi 
Tipatingge 

A  valuable  plant  growing    in 


H155 
Malay? 

"MjklMM. 

Tam. 

the  penis- 


bitter   febrifuges, 
the  south  aud  east 

C.  acuminatus 
C.  calophyllus. 
C.  cordifoliufl. 
C.  crispus. 


The  following    occur 
of  Asia. 

C.  macrocarpuB. 
C.  malabaricus. 
C.  megaspermas. 
C.  oleraoea. 
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snla,  in  Bengal,  Burmah  aud  Assam.  Its  steM 
is  succulent,  twining  and  perennial,  runnii^ 
over  the  highest  trees.  The  root,  stem  atid 
leaves  are  used  in  medicine  in  decocti<«. 
The  root  is  large,  soft  and  spongy,  and  i» 
given  fresh  in  gonorrhoea  :  in  powder,  \5t& 
30  grs.  are  emetic,  the  decoction  is  called 
Pachuna.  An  extract  called  Palo  is  prepar- 
ed from  the  stem. — C^Sh, 
COCCULUS  CRISPUS.  D.  C. 

Menispermum  crispum,  ^tnn. 

„  verrucosum,  Flcm. 

Finns  felleus,  Humph. 

A  twining  plant  of  Sumatra,  Javmandtki 
Moluccas,  with  a  tubercled  or  wartedatea; 
it  is  employed  by  the  Malays  for  the  am 
of  intermittent  fevers. — ffShaugh. 

Menispermum  fenestratum^'Roxh^iB  in  greet 
repute  among  the  Singaleae,  who  slice  Js» 
steep  it  in  water,  and  swallow  it  along  wdk 
the  infusion  as  a  stomachic. — Bh^.  Cyc 
page  46. 

COCCULUS  FIBRAUREA  of  C?odii»- 
China  and  China ;  used  by  the  Malaya  ii 
agues  and  liver  diaeasea.'^O'^SftatiaAfBeflgr. 
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coccus. 


COCHIK. 


COCCULUS  INDICUS.    Ekg. 


Hong  Bc7Bic. 

Kakmari-ki-biDJ  Duk. 

Indian  Berry  Eno. 

Coque  de  levant,  Fr. 

Fischkormer  Qerm. 

Jeroiai  Guz. 
Kakmari-ki -biiij  ;      „ 

Jermai  Bird. 


Qalla  di  levanto  It. 

Grana  Orientis    of 

Ruellina  Lat. 

Tuba-bid  jt         Mai.bal. 
Mahi-zahra  Pers. 

Kakamari  Sans. 

Kaka  colli  verei       Tam. 
Kakichempu  vittiiluTKL. 


This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Anamirta  paniculata 
of  Caleb.,  the  Anamirta  cocculus  of  IF.  and  A., 
and  the  Cocculus  suberosuR  of  D.  C'Menisper- 
raum  cocculus  of  Linnceufy  a  powerful  climb- 


rapidly  on  the  Cacins  indica,  the  indigenous 
opuntia,  the  country  Nopal,  and  between  1800 
and  1807,  74,366^  lbs.  of  the  cochineal, 
amounting  to  Rupees  142,916  in  value,  was 
shipped  to  England*  but  at  a  loss,  as  the  wild 
species  was  found  greatly  inferior  to  the  true. 
The  cochineal  insect  was  introduced  into  Java 
about  the  year  1 825,  as  a  Qovernment  experi- 
ment, and  apparently  with  more  success  in  its 
production  than  in  British  India,  for  as  long 
ago  as  1844  it  was  exported  from  Batavia  to 
the  estimated  value  of  93,319  guilders.  The 


ing  plant,  common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  species  introduced  into  India  swarms  at  cer- 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  in  commerce  the  tain  seasons,  and  settles  .on  one  of  the  spe- 
fruit  is  obtained  through  Bombay,  Madras  and  cies  of  Cactus,  which  they  immediately  de- 
Ceylon.     The  berry  is  highly   poisonous,  and  ,  stroy.      The  whole    neighbourhood    of  Ho- 


is not  used  internally  in  medicine.  Even  ex- 
ternally, as  an  ointment,  though  useful  in 
Porrigo  capitis,  its   use  requires  great    cure. 


manabad  was  suFrounded  with  prickly  pear 
but  disappeared  in  1 865,  under  one  of  these 
swarms.— 7?oyZ€,  Prod.  Ee.,  page  57.  Craw- 


It  is  used  to  poison  fish,  and   a   weak  decoc- '/«rd  Did.  page  112. 


tion  to  destroy  ticks  in  sheep.  In  1850,  2359 
bags  were  imported  into  Britain,  value  19«. 
to  24«.  the  cwt.  Cocculus  Lacunosus.  D.  C,  C. 
Levanticus,  Eng.^  C.  orbiculatus,  D.  C,  and 
C.  suberosus.  IV.  and  A.,  are  syns.  of  Ana- 
mirta cocculus. —  Dr.  O'Shaxtghnessy^  p.  196- 
198.  Royle.  lioxb.  JSng.  Cgc  McCulloch. 
Comm.  Bid.  p.  301.     W.  and  A, 

COCCULUS  PALMATUS. 
Colombo  mot  Esq.  |  Colombo  ke  jur    Hind. 

COCCULUS  VILLOSUS.  D.  C,  IK.  tk  A. 

C.  sepiutn.     Caleb. 
MeDispermum  villosum.     Lam. 

hirsutum.     Linn.  Roxb. 

myosotoides.  Linn. 


»t 


Beno. 
Hind. 


Tkl. 


Dusara-tiga 

„      cbettu 
Chipuru  tige 


Tel. 


Haver 
Dier 

Farid-biiti 
Katie  tige 

This  plant  is  used  in  native  medicine.  A 
decoction  of  the  fresh  roots  is  given  in  rheu- 
matism, and  is  considered  heating,  laxative 
and  sudorific  ;  a  curry  of  the  leaves  is  used 
for  the  same  object.  The  juice  of  the  ripe 
berries  makes  a  good,  durable,  bluish,  purple 
ink.  The  withies  are  woven  into  small  bas- 
kets, and  are  used  for  cords  by  the  cultiva- 
tors.—  Voigi.  331. 

COCCUS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Hemiptera  ;  the  species  of  Coccus 
known  in  India  are  the  C«  cacti,  the  cochineal 
insect,  the  C.  lacca,  that  yields  the  stick  lac 
of  commerce,  and  the  C.  maniparus  of  Arabia, 
that  punctures  the  Tamarix  gallica,  and  causes 
the  exudation  of  the  Arabian  manna.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  Coccus  cacti,  the  true 
grana  fina,  aiid  the  grana  sylvestris,  and  after 
prolonged  efforts  on  the  part  of  Drs.  James 
Anderson  and  Barry  of  Madras,in  1795,  the  C. 
sylvestris,  or  wild  species  of  the  cochineal  in- 
sect, was  introduced  into  Bengal  by  Captain 
NeUson  of  H.  M.  74ih  Regiment.    It  throve 
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COCCUS  ILICIS.     See  Kermes. 

COCCUS  LACCA  produces  the  subsiance 
called  lac  ;  it  inhabits  India,  is  found  on 
various  trees  in  great  abundance  on  the  Ficus 
religiosa  and  F.  Indica,  Butea  frondosa,and 
RhamuB  jujuba.  "  When  the  females  of 
this  Coccus  have  fixed  themselves  to  a  part 
of  the  branch  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
feed,  a  pellucid  and  glutinous  substance  be- 
gins to  exude  from  the  margins  of  the  bodyi 
and  in  the  end  this  substance  covers  tha 
whole  insect  with  a  cell,  which,  when  har- 
dened by  exposiu'e  to  the  air,  becomes  lac. 
So  numerous  are  these  insects,  and  so  closely 
crowded  together,  that  they  often  entirely 
cover  a  branch ;  and  the  groups  take  dif- 
ferent shapes,  as  squares,  hexagons,  ftc,  ac- 
cordicg  to  the  space  left  round  the  insect 
which  first  began  to  form  its  cell.  Under 
these  cells  the  females  deposit  their  eggs, 
which,  after  a  certain  period,  are  hatched, 
and  the  young  ones  eat  their  way  ouf  It 
is  found  encircling  twigs  and  branches.  The 
broken  twigs  covered  with  these  incrusta- 
tions are  called  '  stick  lac*  in  commerce.  After 
the  colour  has  been  extracted  and  further 
purified,  shell  lac  results. — Kirbg  and  Spefice, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  142,  quoted  in  Eng.  Cyc.  Vol.  II, 
p.  144. 

COCCUS  PEL  A.     See  Fraxinus. 

COCCUS  POLONICUS  is  a  species  which 
is  used  in  dyeing  a  red  colour.  It  is  now 
chiefly  employed  by  the  Turks  for  dyeing 
wool,  silk,  and  hair,  and  for  staining  the 
nails  of  women's  fingers. — {Kirby  and  Spence 
Vol  I,  p.  320).     Eng.  Cyc,  p.  44. 

COCKIN.     See  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCHENILHA.     Port.     Cochineal. 

COCHENILLE.     Fe.     Cochineal. 

COCHIN.  A  town  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
in  lat.  9°  58'  N.  long.  76^  15 J'  E.  The 
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bar'  has  on  it  14  or  15  feet,  and  is  navigable 
by  vessels  of  600  and  700  tons  {Uorsburgh). 
Cochin  harbour  appears  to  be  the  best  on  that 
coast  Captain  Ouchterlony  is  of  opinion  that, 
with  a  few  simple  works,  the  water  over  the 
barcotild   be  deepened.    (Universal  Review.) 
Cochin  town  is  the  capital  of  a  principality 
ruled   by    a  rajah.     The  primary  source  of 
income  was  Rupees  6,00,721  in  1044.    This 
increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  area 
of  land   under  cultivation,  the  greater  yield 
of  the  Nelliampathy  coffee  estates,  and  the 
extended  operations    in  the    Trichoor  lake. 
The    revenue    derived     from    customs    du- 
ties during  the  year  1044  was  Es.  14^|099, 
being  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year 
by  Rupees  9,1 37.    The  abkarry  farm  produced 
Rs.   29,009,    the   opium    farm    Rs.    8,450, 
and  salt  Rsi   1,42,663.   Various  schools  are 
making    steady   progress.      At    a    principal 
school  at  Emacollumthere  are  256  students, 
the   majority   beii)g    brahmins,  sudras,    and 
Roman  catholics,  who  form  the  larger  sections 
the  population.  During  the  year  1044,  a  fund 
had  been  raised,  wholly  by  the  students  and 
teachers,  to  assist  poor  and  deserving  scholars 
in  their    education,  and      through    its    in- 
strumentality 20  of  the  poorer  scholars  ve- 
ceive  aid  to  help  them  to  bear  the  incidental 
expenses  of  their  schooling.     Report  speaks 
highly  of  the  capabilities  of  the  port  of  Nar- 
rakal,  at  which  place  the  mails  have    been 
landed    at    the  worst   periods   of  the  mon- 
soon,   without    the     slightest   interruption. 
In  the  year  1044, 25  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  15,484  tons,  arrived  at  Narrakal, 
against  14  vessels  and  8,315  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.    The  port  dues  amounted  to  Rs. 
854. 

The  ruling  family  are  of  the  first  class  of 
the  chiefs  of  India,  and  are  liberal-minded. 
The  territory  is  1,131  square  miles  with  a  po- 
pulation of  899,060,  the  taxation  falls  at  Rs. 
2|  per  head.  The  rajah's  family  follow  the  rule 
of  marl  makatayum  or  Descensus  ab  utero, 
the  children  of  sisters  succeeding.  If  the 
rajah's  younger  brother  be  senior  to  all  his 
nephews,  he  becomes  EUiah  rajah,  or  heir  ap- 
parent But  if  the  rajah's  eldest  sister  have 
a  son  older  than  the  rajah's  brother,  the 
nephew  ranks  in  the  line  of  succession  before 
the  uncle.  Cochin  was  a  Dutch  town,  but 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  1798.  It 
has  considerable  trade  with  the  Persian  Qulf 
and  the  Arabian  Coast,  and  ship-building 
is  largely  carried  on. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  the  name  given  in 
Europe  to  a  kingdom  occupied  by  a  people 
known  as  the   A  nam.  The  derivation  of  the 


name  given  by  the  Anam  people  to  the  capitil 
of  Tonquin  ;  and  Cochin  China  is  known  to 
theMalay  navigators  as  Kutchi,  bnt  they  give 
the  same  name  to  Cochin  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  Cochin  China  has  probably  bees  so 
called  from  the  alliteration  so  common  with 
easterns,  aided  by  the  proximity  of  China,  and 
may  be  derived  from  Eachao  the  capital  of 
Tonquin  and  China,  so  that  Cochin-China 
may  mean  the  Kucbi  near  China.  It  haa 
been  supposed  by  D'Anville  that  the  Sin-faot 
of  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  is  Cochin  Chiaa, 
and  that  the  Aureo  Ohersonesus  of  Ptolemy 
is  the  Malay  peninsula.  According  vo  Latban 
the  natives  on  the  borders  of  British  Indiii 
in  the  N.  W.,  the  N.  £.,  S.  E.  and  Eaat^  formu 
ethnological  group,  which  contains  the  Hbe- 
tans,  the  Nepal  tribes,  several  popolati<His  of 
the  Sub-Himalayan  range,  the  Barmeae,  tbe 
Siamese,  the  natives  of  Pegu,  thQ  Cambo- 
giaits,  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and  the  Chinese,  m 
populations  which  cover  perhaps  ooe-fiftk 
of  Asia.  They  have  a  general  similaiitj, 
they  are  somewhat  fair  in  complexion,  wi& 
what  are  called  Mongolian  features.  There 
are,  in  their  religious  sects,  mahomedans  and 
shamans,  but  the  buddhist^Confaciaii,  and  Iao 
philosophies  are  used  as  religions,  and  aXmod 
all  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  sonk to- 
wards a  final  absorption.  One  of  these  is  the 
Anamese,  or  Anamitic  group  of  peoples  is- 
habiting  Cochin-China and  Tonkin,  and  area 
section  of  the  division  to  which  tbe  ChincM 
belong.  The  Chinese  form  of  Anam  is  Ngao- 
nam.  The  language  is  .monosyllabic.  Tha 
Tonkinese  call  the  Cochin  Chinese  Knang 
and  Kekuang,  names  probably  the  same  aa 
Khyen  and  Kakhyeu.  The  Cochin-GhineK, 
on  the  other  hand,  call  the  Tonkinese  KepaL 

The  Cochin  Chinese  have  a  little  more 
beard,  and  are  fairer  than  their  neighboaxa 
immediately  to  the  west  and  sonth  of  theak 

The  Anam  race,  (comprehending  under  tkii 
name  both  theCoohinChinese  and  TouquincKj 
for  there  is    very    little   difference    betwaaB 
them,  are   fair,   but  are  a  short,  squat,  wai 
ill-favoured  people,  with  long  arms  and  sbart 
legs.     They  are  probably  lower  in  stature  tta 
any  people  of  Central  Asia.    Their  limba  ait 
strongand  well  formed,  and  they  are  aetifetf^ 
hardy.  In  point  of  features,  they  bear  a  seaar 
resemblance  to  the  Malay  than  to  any  ofebr 
people  ;  their  countenances  exhibit  an  ak  tf 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  The  womm^ 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  fairer  and  hnnHiaa* 
than  the  men,  their  hands,  arms  and  feet  sc 
well  formed,  and  the  carriage  even  of  the  km 
orders  is  graceful.    The  w^omen,  still  fainr, 
are  well  formed  and  graceful.  The  dress  of  hA 


European  name  is  obscure,  but  Kachao  is  the^ sexes  is  becoming;  it  is  the  old  costume  of 
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Cbioft,  before  the  Chinese  were   compelled 

to  adopt  that  of  the  Tartar  conquerors.   Both 

sexes  dress  nearly  alike.    For  the  lower  part 

of  the  body^  the  covering  consists  of  a  pair  of 

loose  trowsers,  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  sash. 

The  main  portion  of  dress  consists  of  two  or 

more  loose    frocks,  reaching    half-way  down 

the  thigh.     This,  for  such  matters,  as  among 

other  Eastern  people  is  uniform  and  constant, 

overlaps  to  the  right  side,  and  is  secured  by 

five  buttons  and  as  many  loops.     Its  sleeves 

are  loose,  and  with  persons  not  compelled  to 

labour,  they  dangle  a  foot,  or  even  afoot  and 

a  half,  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  ; 

but  the  labouring.classes  from  necessity,  wear 

them  short.     With  the    women,    the    inner 

frock  reaches  below  the  knee,    and  the    outer 

down  to  the  ankles.     When  a  Cochin  Chinese 

is  in  full  dress,  as  when  he  makes  visits    or 

is  engaged  in  the    performance   of    religious 

rites,  be  always    wears  over    the  frocks  now 

mentioned  a  loose  silk  gown  reaching  to  the 

ankles.    The  hair   of    the  head  is  worn  long 

and  put  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 

as  was  practised  by  the   Chinese  before  the 

present  fashion  was  imposed  upon  them  by  the 

Tartars.     Both  sezes  wear  turbans,  which  are 

put  on  with  much  neatness  and  the  form  of  this 

article  of  dress^  which  is  always  determinate, 

distinguishes    the     civil    from  the    military 

order  of  public  officers. 

The  poorer  people,   except  when   dressed, 
seldom  wear  these  turbans.      When  abroad, 
both   sexes  wear  varnished  straw  hats,  little 
less  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  tied  under  the 
chin.      These,  which  are  sometimes  in  the 
form   of  an  inverted  basin,  and  at  others  re- 
Bembling  a  sugar-loaf,    afford,  however  gro- 
tesque in  appearance,  good  protection  against 
sun  and  rain.     The  materials  of  dress  consist 
of  silk  or  cotton,  the  first  being  of  more  fre- 
quent use  than  in  any  other  country.  The  inner 
frock  is  cotton  of  domestic  manufacture,  al- 
ways, in  Crawfurd's  time,  unbleached,for,then, 
tbere  was  not  a  rag  of  white  linen  in  the  kirg- 
dotn.     The  outer  frocks  and  gown  with   the 
better  ranks,  are   always  of  silk,  or  flowered 
gauze  ;  and  the  latter  is  commonly  of  Chinese 
manufacture.     The  trowsers,  with  the  same 
class,  are  either  plain  silk,  or  crape  of  domes- 
tic fabric*     The  turban  is  crape,  always  black 
or  blue,  but  most  frequently  the  former ;  and 
this  is  also  a  home  fabric.     The  lower  orders 
are  generally  clad  in  cotton  ;  but,  even  among 
them,  silk  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen. 
Their  cotton  dress  is  very  generally  dyed  of  a 
dark     brown  colour,  as    if  trimmed.     This 
colour  is  given  to  it  by  a    tuberous   root. 
Ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  or  gems  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  general.    The   women 
wear    occasionally  armlets  and  bracelets    of 
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gold.  Where  gems  are  worn,  those  of  most 
frequent  use  are  pearls,  and  amber  brought 
from  Yu-uan.  The  women  wear  ear-rings  and 
secure  the  hair  by  a  bodkin  with  an  ornament- 
ed gold  bead.  Men  of  all  ranks,  and  women 
above  the  labouring  class,  always  carry  about 
them  a  pair  of  silken  bags,  or  parses,  strung 
together,  and  usually  carried  in  the  hand,  or 
thrown  over  the  shoulders.  These  are  intend- 
ed to  carry  betel,  tobacco,  and  money. 
Women  of  the  labouring  class  are  forbidden 
to  use  them  ;  and  men  of  the  same  order, 
when  they  meet  a  person  of  condition,  must 
as  a  mark  of  respect,  take  them  off  their 
shoulders  and  conceal  them.  These  purses  are 
generally  of  blue  satin,  and  with  the  better 
classes  often  richly  emboidered.  The  shoes 
that  are  wown  by  the  Cochin  Chinese  are 
slippers  without  heels.     P.  485  to  487* 

The  Cochin  Chinese  are  addicted,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
which  they  chew  and  smoke.  The  Cochin 
Chinese  are  a  mild  and  docile  people.  The 
lower  orders  are  remarkable  for  their  live- 
liness. They  are  always  to  be  seen  talking 
and  laughing.  The  higher  classes  affect  the 
grave  and  solemn  demeanour  of  the  Chinese. 
In  their  habits  and  persons,  the  Cochin 
Chinese  are  an  uncleanly,  dirty  people  ;  they 
perform  frequent  ablutions,  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  their  hair,  their  skins,  their 
hands,  including  the  long  nails  which  they 
are  so  fond  of  wearing,  are  absolutely  impure. 
Their  linen,  not  bleached  at  first,  seems  never 
to  be  washed  afterwards.  At  home,  they 
wear  their  foul  cotton  shirts ;  and  when  they 
go  abroad,  without  changing  them,  they  clap 
over  theiu  their  fine  silk  robes.  This  neglect 
of  personal  cleanliness  they  perhaps  carry  to 
a  greater  letigth  than  any  of  the  nations  of 
the  further  East.  Their  diet  is  indiscriminate. 
They  eat  vermiu,and  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile; 
hatched  eggs  with  them  are  a  delicacy, 
and  their  favourite  sauce  is  a  kind  of  soy,  in 
part,  at  least,  composed  of  the  juices  of  putrid 
fish,  and  which,  both  from  taste  and  odour, 
would  be  intolerable  to  any  other  people. 
Like  the  Siamese,  they  are  nationally  very 
vain,  and  consider  themselves  the  first  people 
in  the  world,  being  hardly  disposed  to  yield 
the  palm  even  to  the  Chinese,  the  only  stran- 
gers whom  they  are  disposed  to  consider 
respectable.  They  consider  the  Kambojana 
barbarians,  and  scarcely  think  the  Siamese 
much  better.  But  their  nationality,  exces- 
sive as  it  is,  is  much  less  offensive  than  that 
of  the  Siamese ;  for  with  strangers  they  are 
sociable,  good-humoured,  and  obliging.  Young 
women  are  not  restrained  to  chastity,  but  are 
allowed  freely  to  associate  with  men.  But 
adultery  in  the  married  woman  is  punished 
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with  death.  A  Cochin-Chinese  marries  when 
he  has  the  means,  and  among  the  poorer 
classes  the  age  of  the  female  is  from  15  to 
20.  The  wife  is  purchased^  polygamy  is  ha- 
bitual. Abortion  is  often  had  recourse  to. 
In  Cochin  China  divorce  is  completed  by 
breaking  a  copper  coin  or  a  pair  uf  chopsticks 
before  witnesses.  Cochin  Chinese  are  ever 
gay  and  always  talking,  open  and  familiar, 
and  entrust  women  with  the  chief  concerns 
of  the  family,  and  they  are  quite  as  gay  as 
the  men.  The  Chinese  always  grave  and 
affect  to  be  thinking,  close  and  reserved,  never 
commit  any  affair  of  importance  to  a  woman. 
The  Chinese  code  forbids  a  woman  to  talk 
unless  by  way  of  reply,  or  to  laugh  beyond  a 
smile,  or  to  sing  unless  desired.  In  Cochin 
China  all  the  labours  of  tillage  devolve  on 
the  peasant  women,  and  in  towns  the  women, 
in  addition  to  their  domestic  duties,  superin- 
tend all  the  details  of  commerce  and  even 
help  in  manufactures.  The  religion  is  bud- 
dhism, but  shaman  superstitions  also  prevail. 
•^—Lut^Mms  Descriptive  Ethnology,  Craw/urd^s 
Dictionary,  pp.  321  to  488.  See  Buddha. 
China,  India,  p.  309,  316,  319,  343  and  344. 
Kambogia.  Eho. 
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Kermij  Guz.Hinb.Pbrs.  1  Cuohiuil  pnchi 

Cocciniglia  It.  |         „      punigu 

This  valuable  dye  and  colour  material  con- 
sists of  the  dried  bodies  of  the  female  of  the 
Coccus  cacti,  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  it  may  be  given  by  mentioning 
that  Great  Britain  pays  annually  about 
£440,000  for  this  insect.  In  1850,  1122 
tons  were  imported  into  Britain,  price  3s.  6d, 
the  pound.  It  forms  a  very  fine  and  perma- 
nent dye  of  red,  crimson,  scarlet.  It  answers 
on  wool  and  silk,  but  not  on  cotton.  It 
is  a  most  expensive  colour,  and  is  rarely 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  dyer,  but  if  sup- 
plied to  him,  he  understands  the  method 
of  using  it.  Efforts  were  made  .by  the  E.  I. 
Company  to  introduce  the  insect  into  India, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  it  was 
supposed  that  Drs.  Anderson  and  Barry  of 
Madras  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  it  is 
said  that  an  inferior  variety,  C.  Cacti  syl- 
e8tre,occur8  in  S.  America,  which  was  the  one 
brought,  not  the  variety  designated  C.  Cacti 
grana  fina.  Whether  from  the  stock  introduced 
in  1799,  or  from  an  indigenous  variety,  the 
Coccus  cacti  is  at  seasons  plentiful  in  many 
parts  of  India.  They  swarm  to  localities 
where  the  prickly  pear  grows.,  and  in  a  brief 
time,  the  plant  wholly  disappears.    At  Horn 


up   under  them.     What  was  exported  fron 
this  importation  proved  to  be  small  and  defi- 
cient in  colouring  matter,  and  very  inferior 
to   any  brought    from  new    Spain.    At  tbe 
Madras   Exhibition  of    1857,  the  Cochiottl 
exhibited  from  Chittledroog  wns  from  *' Coc- 
cus cacti,"  and  was  said  to  be  the  "  silw 
grain.'*  It  has  been  mentioned  that  at  Yixagi- 
patam  is   a  great  deal  of    the  red  flowering 
prickly   pear^  on  which  the  cochineal  iiueck 
feeds,  that  the  insect  nnder  propagation  at 
Oossoor  has  been   ascertained  to  be  the  true 
cochineal    insect,    and    to   be  procurable  in 
several  districts  in  Southern  India,  hot  tbit 
it  only  destroys  the  plants  with  red  flowers 
and  few  prickles,  and  that  it  will  not  propa- 
gate on  the  yellow  flowering  prickly  pear,  or 
opuntia.     I  have  seen  it  tried  at  Bellary  and 
fail.     The  red  fluwefing  Opuntia  ia  abondaiit 
at    several   localities    in     the    peninsula  o( 
India.     The  Cochineal  insect  was  iotrodaoed 
into  Java    a    few   years  ago,    as   a  GoTen- 
ment    experiment,     and     appearently    witk 
more    success    in    its    production  than  is 
British  India, for  so  hmg  ago   as  1844  it  was 
exported  from  Batavia  to  the  estimated  valM 
of  93,319  guilders,  and  it  has  been  exhibited 
from  Java  at  the  recent  Exhibitions  in  Europe 
as  having  been  grown  in  considerable  qoaoti- 
ties  on  the  Government  plantations.  The  peo- 
ple have  also  been  successful  in  introducing  it 
into  the  Canary  islands,  where  it  has  of  Uti 
been  much  cultivated,  and  in  1856,  no  lea 
than  1,511,617108.  were  exported.   Cochiaeal 
is  both  wild  and  cultivated.     The  insects,  d 
which  there  are  about  70,000  to  the  lb.,  m 
detached  from  the  plants  on  which  they  M 
by  a  blunt  knife ;  they  are  dipped  in  boHin? 
water  to  kill  them  and  then  dried  in  the  sibl'' 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  Coch- 
ineal  in    the   Jalundhar    Doab,    there  wis 
in    the  iSikh    times,  a    species  of  cactus  0 
abundant  and  rapid   growing,  as  to  beoomei 
nuisance,  and   rewards   were   offered  for  its 
extermination,   which  however  were,  shorty 
after,  rendered  unnecessary,  as  a  large  number 
of  insects  of  some  kind    of  coccus  sppened 
and  soon  effected  the  destruction  of  the  ^ 
which  is    now   only  occasionally  to  be  Bi^ 
with.     From  the  travels  of  Lieat.  Buntf 
and  Dr.  Gerard,  we  learn,  (Jmtrn,  AlSoc,^ 
Bengal,  VoUu.  p,  6S2)  that  a  species  of  *- 
chineal  is  found  on  the  root  of  a  plant  i^ 
flourishes  in  a    marsh  (near  Herat),  bat  ^ 
natives  being  unable  to  dry  it,  import  iX^ 
Bokhara  and  Yarkand,  paying  about  32tf^ 
rupees  per  Indian  seer.    Coccus  polonicaa,^ 
scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  is  also   found  on  ^ 
roots  of  a  plant,  the  Scleranthus  peren]us>^ 
Royle  III.  Hiiu.    Bot.  p.  85.   Madrtu  E^ 
nabad  recently,  a  great  field  of  it  withered  %ition  of   1857.  Powell  Handbook  Ec  /*^ 
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EonsAeuel 
Cocbinilla  Grana 


Port. 

Rus. 

Sp. 
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Panj»  p.  194. — Crawfurd's  Des.  Die.  of  the 
Indian  Islands^  p,  112. — ^cCulloch  Commer- 
cial Dist.  Stat,  of  Commerce. 

COCHINEAL  PUCHI.  Anglo.  Tam 
Cochineal, 

COCHINILLA  GRAN  A.    Sp.  Cochineal. 

COCKLE  of  Job  zzxi,  40,  a  species  of 
Solanum. 

COCHLEARIA     ARMORA.CIA.    Linn. 


Badiah 
Horse  RadUh 


Eko. 


» 


Crao  de  Bretague,  Fu. 
Muli  Hind. 


COCHLOSPERMUM  GOSSYPIUM.  D. 
C.  W.  6c  A. 

Bombaz  gossypiam.     Linn.  Roxhy 


GoIdonSilk  Cotton  Tree 

£ng. 
Yello  w-fl  owered 

cotton  tree  „ 

ChinuL-puoju    Maleal. 


T^chema-pungee 

mar»  Mal. 

ElaJmbul  Singh. 

Tanaku  maram.    Tam. 
Koudagogu  ohettu.  Tbl. 


This  tree  grows  in  Travancore  and  on  the  Co- 
romandel  coast,  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  it  as 
common  on  the  Arracan  mountains,  it  occurs 
also  in  Bnndlecnnd,  on  the  hills  round  and 
near  Adjigurgh  and  Kalingur,  as  well  as  on 
those  near  Hurdwar,  and  the  Kheree  pass. 
It  is  a  large  tree  with  downy  shoots.  Of 
the  leaves  are  made,  the  curious  rude  leaf- 
bellows  with  which  the  natives  of  the  hills 
near  the  Assam  valley  smelt  iron.  Botanists 
usually  place  it  amongst  the  Theads  {Terns- 
tromiacexx.) 

These  trees  have  curious  thick  branches 
which  spread  out  somewhat  awkwardly,  each 
tipped  with  a  cluster  of  golden  yellow  flowers, 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  very 
beautiful :  it  is  a  tropical  Gum-Cistus  in  the 
appearance  and  texture  of  the  petals  and  their 
frail  nature.  The  bark  abounds  in  transparen  I 
gum,  of  which  the  white-ants  seem  fond,  for 
they  kill  many  trees.  This  is  the  gum 
katira,  which  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of  India 
is  substituted  for  Tragacanth  ;  wood  soft,  and 
on]  J  used  as  firewood ;  the  cotton  of  its  pods 
is  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  This  tree  is 
not  seen  west  of  the  Jumna,  but  it  probably 
exists  in  the  Sewalik  region  in  the  east  of  the 
Punjab,  its  gum  is  officinal  being  used  as  a 
demulcent  in  coughs.  &c. — O'Shaughnessy, 
pagt  225.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart.  Hooker  Him. 
Jour.  Vol.  I,  page  53.     Voigt.  91, 

COCHLOSPERMUM  SERRATIFOLI- 
UM.  A  tree  resembliDg  the  C.  gossypium,  but 
with  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  serrated. 

COCHOA  PURPUREA.  The  sole  bird 
in  India  of  the  family  Ampelid®,  it  is  found 
in  NepauL     See  Birds  p.  501. 

COCK,  the  male  of  the  domestic  fowl  of  the 
genus  Gallus.  One  species  of  the  genus  Gal- 
las  is  found  in  the  wild  state  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  two  in  Sumatra,  two  in  Java,  and 
one  ia  the  Philippine  Islands.    It  is  remark- 
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able,  however,  that  no  bird  of  the  genus  in 
the  wild  state  is  to  be  found  in  Borneo, 
Celebes,  or  any  island  of  the  Molucca  Seas. 
Several  of  these  supposed  species  are  proba- 
bly the  same.  The  two  of  Java  are  distinct 
species  ;  they  will  pair,  but  the  progeny  is  a 
male,  a  beautiful  bird  kept  by  the  wealthy 
Javanese  as  an  ornament  of  their  poultry- 
yardn,  under  the  name,  well  known  to  them^ 
of  Pakiser.  The  wild  fowl  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  sometimes  tamed,  and,  by  the  courage 
it  displays,  shows  that  it  is  of  the  true  game 
breed,  and  probably  identical  with  the  domes- 
ticated bird.  The  authors  of  the  Spanish 
Geographical  Dictionary  in  their  introduction 
say  of  it : — '^  In  the  woods  there  are  beauti- 
ful wild  cocks.  These  are  very  brave  in  the 
combat  and  always  come  off  victors  with  the 
large  but  cowardly  cocks  of  China,  and  not 
with  these  alone,  for  they  will  contend  with 
the  famous  gallant  breed  of  the  Loguno." 
Most  of  the  advanced  nations  of  the  Asiatic 
Islands  are  gamblers,  and  the  favourite  shape 
which  gaming  takes  with  them  is  cock-fight- 
ing. This  includes  the  people  of  Bali,  Lomboc, 
Celebes  and  all  the  Philippine  islands^  the 
only  material  exception  being  the  Javanese. 
The  passion  for  cock-fighting  is  impressed  on 
the  very  language  of  the  Malays.  Thus  there 
is  a  specific  name  for  cock-fighting,  one  for 
the  natural  spur  of  the  cock,  and  another  for 
the  artificial ;  two  names  fur  the  comb,  three 
for  the  crow  of  the  cock,  two  for  a  cock-pit, 
and  one  for  a  professional  cock-fighter.  The 
passion  is  no  inhere  carried  further  than  in 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Philippines. 
There,  it  is  licensed  by  the  government,  which 
derives  from  it  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
40,000  dollars,  or  about  £10,000. 

The  nations  of  Central  Asia  seem  from 
time  immemorial  to  have  used  the  cock  in 
sacrifice.  It  has  ever  been  a  sacrificial  victim, 
being  especially  sacred  to  the  sun,  in  Sabflean 
worship.  And  this  still  continues.  It  is 
offered  in  sacrifices  on  the  new  year's  day 
by  the  old  Parsi  fire  worshippers.  The  Aryan 
hindoo  and  the  non-Aryan  races  all  sacrifice 
the  cock  at  the  shrines  of  the  earth  goddesses 
See  Birds,  Fowls,  Gallus.— CraMj/wrrf.  Die.  p. 
113, 

COCKLE.     See  Chamidae. 

COCKS-COMBS.  Flowering  plants  little 
better  than  weeds  in  Madras  :  unless  planted 
in  well  manured  soil  and  watered  with  good 
water,  they  are  not  worth  pot  cultivation. — 
Jaffrey. 

COCKSPUR  PEPPER.     See  Capsicum. 

COCOACEiE,  the  palm  tribe,  the  Palma- 

ceae  of  Lindley,  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropics 

of  both  worlds,  and  hardly  range  beyond  L. 

W  S.,  and  L.  49o  N.  They  are  local  plants  ; 
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only  Cocoa  nncifera,  Acrocomia  scterooarpa, 
and  Borassus  flabelliformis  are  found  in  many 
lands.  There  are  supposed  to  be  about  1,000 
species,  bat  scarcely  a  fifth  .  part  have  been 
described.  The  "Oreodoza  oleracea/'  or  edible 
Cabbage  tree  o£  the  W.  Indies  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  East.  The  "  Areca  catechu,"  is 
well  known  for  its  betel  nut ;  the  **Arenga  sac- 
charifera"  for  its  sago,  palmwine,  sugar,  and 
black  borse-hair-like  fibres.  One  tree  will  yield 
lbs.  1 50  of  sago-meal.  The  "  Caryota  urens*' 
valuable  for  the  immense  quantity  of  its  sap, 
which  is  fermented  into  toddy  or  palm  wine, 
or  distilled  into  arrack.  Canes  and  rattans  are 
from  the  various  species  of  **  Cniamus."  The 
**  Sagus  Icevis"  and  S.  farinifera  yield  much  of 
the  sago  of  commerce.  The  **  BorassuH"  or 
palmyra  is  of  great  value  for  its  palm  wine, 
its  fruit  and  its  leaves;  as  also  is  the  fan  palm 
^'Corypha  umbraculifera,"  the  tali  pat  palm  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas,  while  ''  C.  taliera'' 
is  of  great  value  for  its  leaves,  which  are 
formed  into  the  palm  books  on  which  the 
people  write  with  a  steel  bodkin.  The  date 
fruit,  on  which  so  many  of  the  Arabs  subsist, 
is  from  the  '^Fhsonix  dactilifera,"  and  the 
**  P.  sylvestris"  of  India  furniBhes  sap  largely, 
which  is  made  into  palm  wine,  sugar  or  ar- 
rack, and  the  widely  spread  cocoanut  tree, 
**  Cocos  nncifera,"  with  its  multitude  of  uses, 
all  belong  to  this. order.  More  recently,  the 
following    have  been  noticed. 

Plectoeomia  eloDgata,  Mart,  of  Java 
Ceratolobus  glaucescenn,  BL         „ 
DsBmoDorops  melanochseteci,  JBl     ,, 
Lodoicea  seychellaruin,  Lahill  Seychelles 
HypbsBne  corlacea,  Oarin,  of  Egypt. 

The  better  known  of  this  order  areas  under  : 

A.  A  rececB  or  Aricinece, 
ChamSBdorea  gracilis.     WUlde, 
Hypophorbe  iudica.     Gasrt, 
Oreodoza  oleracea.    EndL 

„        regia.        ffomb, 
Areca  catecb  a.     Spreng. 
crinita      Borp» 
Dicksonii.    Roxb, 
triandra.     Roxb. 
„      gracilis.    Hoxb, 
Seaforthia  elegans.     B.  Br. 
Harina  caryctoides.    Buck. 
Arenga  saccharifera.    Labill. 
Caryota  ureas.     Linn, 
„      horrida.     Jacq. 
,,      sobolifera.     Wal. 

B.  Lepidoearyece, 
Calamus  humilis.    Boxb. 

„  erectus.  Roxb. 
draco.  WUlde, 
latifolias.  Roxb, 
radeDtum.  Lour. 
verus.  Lour. 
extcDsus.  Roxb. 
quinquenervius.  Roxb. 
rotang.  Linn. 
fasciculatiu.  Roxb, 
polygamus.  Roxb» 
tenuis.    Roxb. 
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Calamus  gracilis.     RoaA, 

, ,        monoicus.    Roxb. 

„        hostilis.     WalL 
Zalacca  edulis.    Rdnw. 

,,        asamica,     WaJl^ 
Sagus  loevis.    Rumph. 
„    farinifera.     Garten. 

C.  Bo7'as9eai  or  Boragsineae, 
Borasaus  flabelliformis.     Linn- 
Latania  borboDica.     Lam. 
Beotinckia  condapana.     Berry. 

D.  Corypheos  or  Coryphince^ 
Corypba  umbraculifera.     Linn, 

utsn.    Lam. 
taliera.     Roxb. 
elata.     Roxb, 

rotundifolia,  Lam.  of  Molaccai. 
Livistonia  Mauritiana.     WalL 
Licuala  peltata.     Roxb. 
pumila,  Bl.  Java, 
spinosa.     Wurmb. 
„        rotundifolia,  Bl.  Java. 
Sabal  adansouii.     Ouems. 

„    Lystris.     Null. 
Cbamserops  humilis.     Linn, 
mitis.     Mayer. 
Griffithiana.     Wali. 
Martiaua.      Wall. 
Rbapis  flabelliformis.     Ait. 
Pbsenix  acaulis.     Buck, 

dactylifera.    Linn. 
farinifera.     Roxb. 
sylvestris.    Roxb. 
„        paludosa.    Roxb, 

E.  Cocoecs  or  Cocoince. 
Elseis  guineensis.     Jacq. 
Cocos  nucifera.     Linn. 

flexuosa.    Mart 
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COCOA. 

Cacao 
Kakao 

Cocoa,  also  witten  Cacoa,  is  the  ont  or 
seed  of  the  Theobroma  cacoa,  a  plant  of  tke 
West  Indies  and  the  continent  of  Ameria 
Lindley,however,mentioii8  also  T.  bicolorani 
T.  guineensis,  T.  Cncao  has  been  intmdnced 
into  India,  into  the  Philippines,  and  into  tb 
northern  peninsula  of  Celebes  and  Amhcfp*- 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  18oo,tk 
Cocoa  needs  were  sent  by  General  Cullen  fro* 
his  gardens  near  Oodagherry,  1,800  fectibow 
the  sea,  they  were  of  good  quality,  the  bem 
being  plump,  ripe  and  clean,  but  small,  m* 
well  cured  and  without  colour.  It  is  of  g»«^ 
consequence  to  get  good  Cocoa  grown  ii 
India.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  westoi 
coast  would  appear  peculiarly  favoura))^ 
The  Cocoa  flourishes  best  in  the  alluTiil  ^ 
of  mountain  valleys,  though  it  will  grow  iw 
at  some  elevation  on  mountain  sides.  Gre^ 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  p)i>^ 
as  the  varieties  are  numerous,  some  ptodn&i 
very  superior  fruit  to  the  others.  As  to  tk 
distance  at  which  the  plants  should  be  plm 
some  authorities  consider  that  from  H  to  16 
feet  apart  is  sufficient,  others  maintain  tbt 
30  feet  is  not  too  much.  A  free  TeDtiI«tM> 
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of  air  shonld  be  insured  to  the  tree^  after  it  is 
come  to  its  fail  growth,  and  this  cannot  well 
be  attained  with  a  smaller  space  than  30  feet. 
The  cocoa  plant  requires  large  forest  trees  of 
favourable  sorts  to  be  scattered  amongst  them, 
to  protect  them — the  tree  used  for  this  pur- 
pose iu  the  West  Indies  and  South  America 
is  one  of  the  Bombacea).  The  average  re- 
turn of  cocoa  per  tree,  when^the  trees  are 
planted  close  together^  is  from  1  to  3  lbs. 
There  are  two  crops  In  a  year,  but  as  much  as 
from  9  to  16  lbs.  may  be  procured  by  proper 
planting  and  cultivation.  On  the  lov^islauds  of 
the  Tucantus  river,  10,000  trees  produce  an- 
nually only   lbs.  3,200  of  the  chocolate  nut ; 


moisture  which  causes  them  to  swell  and  twist* 
The  hollow  shells,  called  "  gari"  or  **  naryel," 
are  used  for  the  water  holder  of  a  particular 
kind  of  *' hooka."  Cocoauuts,  both  in  the 
raw  and  dried  state,  form  a  prominent  fea- 
ture amongst  the  exports  to  various  parts  of 
India  and  to  other  countries.  The  shipments 
take  place  chiefly  at  Galle  and  Colombo,  and 
amount  in  value  to  about  £14,000  yearly. 
Gocoanuts  valued  at  £50  a  ton  were  im- 
ported into  Qreat  Britain  in  1861  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  are  sold  in  Liver- 
pool at  20  to  30^  the  100.  The  kernel, 
known  as  Kopra,  is  daily  used  in  almost 
every  house  in  India,  as  part  of  the  curry  ma- 


but  well  cared  for  trees  produce  on  the  aver-   terials,  and  from  it  is  expressed  the  cocoanut 


age  lbs.  32  each .   The  average  yield  of  i>lan 
tations  on  the  Amazon  near  Santarem  is  700 
Aroba  (lbs.  22,400)  to  10,000  trees. 

The  plants  begin  to  bear  at  from  6  to  7 
years  of  age  :  during  this  period  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  rows  of  trees  can  be  ren- 
dered productive  by  planting  yams  and 
vegetables  in  them.  Great  care  is  required 
in  curing  the  cocoa,  after  it  is  separated  from 
the  pod,  and  on  the  method  of  fermenting 
and  drying  depends  very  much  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  or  bad  article.  Cocoa  con- 
tains the  alkali  theobromine,  in  which  there 
is  a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  is  in 
tfaeine,  so  that  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  may  all 


oil  of  commerce. 

The  fruit  bearing  power  of  the  cocoanut 
palm  may  be  considerably  improved  by  ex- 
tracting toddy  from  the  blossom  shoots  for 
the  manufacture  of  jaggery  during  the  first 
two  years  of  its  productiveness,  after  which  it 
may  be  discontinued.  The  subsequent  an- 
nual produce  may  be  safely  reckoned  at  fifty 
nuts  per  annum. 

The  cocoanut  is  a  valuable  product  of  the 
tree,  as  from  ten  to  twelve  large  nuts,  besides 
several  small  unproductive  ones,  may  be  seen 
on  each  bunch.  In  good  situations,  the  fruit 
is  gathered  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year.    The  albuminous  substance  within. 


be  regarded  as  containing  the  same  nutritious  the  '^  Kopra*'  or  the  kernel,  is  used  as  an  arti- 


principle.     As  seeu  in  the  market,  cocoa  is  in 
the  form  of  fiake,  granulated,  soluble,  rock, 
dietetic,    homaeopathic,    cocoa,    broma,    (be. 
Cocoa  is  adulterated  with  5  to  50  per  cent 
of  sugar  and  starch.     Flake  cocoa  generally 
contains  the    worthless  husk    which   forms 
about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  seeds.     Gen- 
uine flaked  cocoa  of  good  quality  cannot  be 
purchased  under  ten  pence  or  one  shilling  per 
pound,  but  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to 
see  iu  London  shop-windows  samples  ticket- 
ed fivepence  and   sixpence  per  pound ;  such 
samples  at  this  price  must  either  be  damaged 
or  adulterated. — M.  E,  J.  B.  Simmonds,  iSee. 
Cacao  ;  Chocolate  :  Theobroma  Cacao.  * 

COCOANUT.  The  word  cocoa  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  Fortngnese  word 
MLacac^o  or  Macoco.  This  is  the  fruit  of  tlie 
^coaniit  tree,  the  Cocos  nucifera.  The  cocoa- 
nut  ia  encased  in  a  thick  fibrous  husk.  The 
substance  of  the  shell  is  very  brittle,  and  its 
itructure  is  somewhat  fibrous,  but  it  admits 
>f  being  turned  in  an  agreeable  manner.  Shells 
which,  are  tolerably  circular  are  used  for  the 
>odie8  of  cups  and  vases,  the  feet  and  covers 


TBlng^  made  of  wood  or  ivory.  Common 
>ottoii8  are  also  made  of  the  cocoanut  shell, 
Lud  ai"^  considered  better  than  those  of  horn, 

LS  they  do  not,    like  that   materiali    absorb  ladles,  Bkimmers>  and  spoons.    The    shells 
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cle  of  food,  and  when  dried  is  largely  exported 
to  other  places  as  the  ^  copra"  of  commerce ; 
and  the  clear  sweet  liquid  which  the  nut  en- 
closes when  young  is  a  very  agreeable  drink. 
It  is  indeed  the  albumen  in  a  liquid  state. 
In  Ceylon,  house  plasterers  attribute  an  ad- 
hesive quality  to  this  water  of  the  green  nut, 
and  mix  it  with  their  white  and  other  washes, 
in  which  lime  forms  a  chief  ingredient. 

The  shells  of  the  green  nuts,  fixed  on  stakes, 
are  used  as  illumination  lamps. 

-  The  full  ripe  nut  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  oily  milk  and  is  then  used  for  making  oil. 
Cocoanut  milk  is  extracted  by  pressure  and  is 
used  in  making  curries,  (Src.  It  is  from  the 
husk  of  the  cocoanut  that  the  well  known 
*'Coir,"  khoir,  khair  or  roya,  fibre  of  commerce, 
is  prepared,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
coir  rope,  matting,  brushes,  &c.  Cocoanut  husk, 
from  which  the  fibres  have  not  been  separat- 
ed, is  used  in  the  East  in  lieu  of  a  scrubbing 
brush  for  the  floor,  and  for  polishing  wood  ; 
brooms,  mats  and  bags  are  likewise  manufac- 
tured from  it. 

The  nuts  are  made  into  hookahs,  goblets  and 
cups,  and  when  mounted  with  silver,  polished 
and  carved,  are  very  handsome ;  but  for  every- 
day household  use,  they  iure  made  into  lamps. 
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make  good  lamp-black,  and  when  reduced  to 
charcoal  and  pulverised, an  excellent  dentifrice. 
The  cocoanuts  are  hourly  used  as  offerings 
for  hindoo  idols.  The  cocoanut,  when  fully 
ripe,  can  be  hollowed  and  cleaned,  by  being 
filled  with  salt-water  and  buried  for  some 
time  in  the  sand,  when  the  albumen  decays, 
and  is  washed  out.     Tredgold. 

COCOANUT  TREE  BEETLE.   Butocera 
rubus. 

COCOANUT  CRAB,  the  Birgus  latro  or 
robber  crab  of  the  Keeling  islands,  is  a 
kind  of  intermediate  link  between  the  short 
and  long  tailed  crabs,  and  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Paguri.  It  dwells  in  deep 
burrows.  Mr.  Darwin  observed  their  habits 
in  the  Keeling  islands,  and  found  that  they 
live  on  the  cocoanuts  that  fall  from  the  trees. 
The  story  of  their  climbing  these  palms  and 
detaching  the  heavy  nuts  is  merely  fabulous. 
Its  front  pair  of  legs  are  terminated  by  very 
strong  heavy  pincers,  the  last  pair  by  others 
narrow  and  weak.  To  extract  the  nourish- 
ment, it  tears  off  the  husk,  fibre  by  fibre, 
from  that  end  in  which  the  three  eyes  are 
situated,  and  then  hammers  upon  one  of 
them  with  its  heavy  claws  until  an  open- 
ing is  effected.  It  then»  by  its  posterior 
pincers,  extracts  the  white  albuminous  sub- 
stance. It  inhabits  deep  burrows,  where 
it  accumulates  surprising  quantities  of 
picked  fibre  of  cocoauut  husks,  on  which  it 
rests  as  on  a  bed.  Its  habits  are  diurnal, 
but  every  night  it  is  said  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  sea,  perhaps  to  moisten  its  branchiie. 
It  is  very  good  to  eat,  and  the  great  mass  of 
fat  accumulated  under  the  tail  of  the  larger 
oheSjSometimes  yields, when  melted,as  much  as 
a  quart  of  limped  oil.  They  are  esteemed 
great  delicacies,  and  are  fattened  for  the  table. 
— Darwin^  Hartwig,  JBikmore,  149. 

COCOANUT  DAY  occurs  on  the  full 
moon  of  the  hindu  month,  generally  falling 
in  August.  Crowds  assemble  in  their  gala 
dresses,  a  brahmin  advanpes  into  the  sea  and 
throws  a  gilded  cocoanut  into  the  water,  on 
which  tho  assembled  multitude  follow  his 
example.  At  Porebander,  in  Quzerat,  the  brah- 
mins bless  the  cocoanuts  and  stain  them  with 
a  Vermillion  paste. — Mrs.  JElltoood. 

COCOANUT,  DOUBLE.  The  double 
cocoanut  of  the  Seychelles  or  Mahe  islands, 
IB  the  fruit  of  the  Lodoicea  Seychellaram. 
When  preserved  whole,  and  perforated  in  one 
or  two  places,  the  nut  server  to  carry  water, 
and  some  of  them  hold  six  or  eight  pints ;  and 
by  slicing  them  in  different  directions  they 
are  formed  into  plates,  dishes,  drinking  cups, 
&c.  known  in  the  French  islands  as  Vaisselle 
de  risle  Praslin.  The  half  of  a  doable  oo- 
coanat  is  a  favourite  scallop  of  the  mahome- 
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dan  fakir  in  India.  The  crown  of  thetnmk  ii 
eaten  like  the  American  cabbage  pahn.  The 
down  attached  to  the  young  leaves  serves  for 
filling  mattrasses  and  pillows  ;  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves  and  the  petioles  are  fabricated  into 
baskets  and  brooms  and  the  young  leaves  tre 
plaited  to  form  hats.  The  Lodoicea  attains! 
height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet.  It  might ba 
largely  introduced  into  India  with  advaotagft 
Germinating  nuts  were  suld  in  London  in 
1854  at  £10  a  piece. — fSeeman, 

COCOANUT  MILK  is  made  from  the 
kernel.  For^this  purpose  the  keroel  is  grated, 
a  little  warm  water  is  poured  ov«r  it,  and  tbe 
liquid  is  then  poured  through  an  opeu  cloth. 
This  milk  is  excellent  with  coffee,  aud  isiit- 
dispensable  for  curry. 

COCOANUT   OIL.  Oil  of  Cocosmicifan 

Narel  ka  iel  Hikd. 

Minak  Nur  Malay. 

Miuak;  Kalapa  ,, 

The  native  method  of  making  this  oil  ii 
very  simple.    The  kernel  having  been  reuoved 
from  the  shell  and  dried,  is  subjected  to  piti- 
sure   in  a  mill,  aud  the  oil  is  eiprea.«<ed  ;  bit 
when  prepared  in  small  quantities,  the  kerod 
is  boiled   in  water,   for  a  short  period ;  it » 
then   pounded   in  a  mortar^  taken  out  aid 
pressed.     The  mUk,  as  it  is  called,  which  el- 
udes, is  then  boiled  over  a  slow  fire,  when  tbe 
oil  floats  to  the  top,  and  being  skimmed  off 
is  afterwards  boiled  hy  itself.     Two  qouli 
of  oU  may  be  procured  from  f uurteen  or  fif- 
teen cocoanuts.     When   fresh,  the.oil  has  » 
excellent  flavour.  It  is  used  as  an  ungoeutoi 
the  bodies  of  the  natives  after  bathing,  aod  i& 
an  oil  for  the  hair.     It  is  employed  as  a  fauop 
oil,  and   is  manufactured  into  aoain    It  a 
said  to  have  all  the  virtues  of  cod  iirercul 
The  purest  oil  is  obtained  by  grating  the  ktf- 
nel,  and  depositing  it  in  some  hollow  vessel,  to 
expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  dnriugtl! 
day,  and  the  oil  drains  away  through  hoilo* 
spaces   left  for  the   purpose.     Tbe  MaliU 
method  of  making  the  oil,  is  by  dividing tk 
kernels  into  two  equal  parts,  which  are  rasfcd 
bn    shelves  made  of  laths  of  the  betd-a^ 
palm,  or  split  bamboo,  spaces  of  half  u  ii^ 
wide  being  left  between  each  lath.    Ui^ 
these^  a  charcoal  fire    is  lit  and  kept  op  ^ 
two  or  three  days,    in  order  to  diytfc* 
after  which  they  are  exposed  to  the  0* 
mats,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  ai*^ 
jeeted  to  pressure  in  an  oil  press.    Ili^ 
mains  of  the  cocoanut,  £rom  which  the  m^ 
been    extracted,  (Posknakknll,  Bind,  W 
Poonak,  Tarn.    Tenga  Pindee  TeL  PoobA 
Sing.)  affords  an  excellent  material  ^^^\ 
pigs,  poultry,  &a,  and  the  be«t  is  ^^^^ 
when  the  oil  is  extracted  hy  prewnW'  ^ 
average  annoal  quantity  of  this  oil  expoKtv 
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from  Madras  from  1847-48  to  1852-53  is 
about  galls.  900,000  per  annum.  Of  this  by 
far  the  largest  portion  is  sent  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  ;  the  remainder  finds  its 
way  to  Arabia,  Mauritius,  Bombay  and  the 
Indian  French  Ports.  The  prices  of  this  oil 
vary  considerably  in  different  parts  of  South- 
ern India.  In  1854  the  max.  and  min.  were 
Ks.  8  5-4  at  Jubbulpore,  and  Rs.  1-12-9  at 
Mhow  per  luaund.  The  average  of  twenty- 
one  larg<)  stations  in  the  Madra^i  Presidency 
giving  Rs.  4-9-5  per  maund,  or  about  £41-2 
per  ton.  The  market-value  of  "  Cochin  oil" 
in  London  (in  1855)  was  £46-10 — the  ave- 
rage being  £4&  to  48.  The  best  oil  is  that 
exported  from  Cochin,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing ports  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  usually 
fetches!  20«.  per  ton  more  than  the  Ceylon  or 
Coromandel  coast  article.  In  Europe  it  is 
used  for  the  candle  and  soap  manufacture,  for 
lubricating  machinery,  &c.  In  India,  for 
making  soap,  anointing  the  person,  for  cook- 
ery, lamps,  and  in  medicine. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  in  late 
years  in  Ceylon,  European  capital  and  skill 
T^ere  brought  to  bear  upon  this  produce  but 
with  no  advantage  to  the  speculators.  The 
ordinary  yield  of  a  good  tree  in  full  bearing  is 
60  cocoanuts  yearly  ;  many  trees  on  European 
lands  prodnced  from  150  to  200  per  annum. 
For  the  European  marketthetree  isbniy  avail- 
able as  producing  coir,  Bbre,  and  rope  from  the 
outer  husk  of  the  fruit,  and  cocnanut  oil  from 
the  kernel  when  dried  in  the  Run.  The  total 
shipments  of  all  sorts  have  lately  been  about 
30,000  to  40,000  cwts.  to  Europe,  and  20,000 
ewts.  to  the  continent  of  India  and  colonies. 
The  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil  for  ship- 
ment to  Europe  has  only  been  carried  on 
since  the  year  1830,  although  long  previ- 
ously made  by  the  natives  for  their  own  use. 
The  bullock  mill  employed  by  them  to  crmh 
the  nut  and  express  the  oil  is  of  the  rudest 
make,  and  has  remained  unimproved  for  the 
last  500  years  :  a  good  description  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  Davy's  Account  of  Ceylon,  The 
first  steam  oiimills  and  hydraulic  presses  were 
erected  by  the  Government  in  1829,  and  when 
found  to  work  well,  and  the  article  had  be- 
come known  and  valued  in  Great  Britain,  the 
establishment  was  sold  to  private  parties. 
This  oil  has  ever  since  assumed  an  important 
place  amongst  the  exports  of  Ceylon.  In 
1849,  the  quantity  shipped  to  England  was 
512,467  gallons,  in  1850,  791,791  gallons, 
Had  in  1851,  ^92  500  gallons.  The  imports 
ofcocoanru  oil  into  England  was  in  1853, 
164,196,  cwt.,  most  of  which  was  the  produce 
of  India,  and  in  the  year  1850-51,  649,152 
gallons  of  the  oil  were  exported  from  Mala- 
bar alone,  principally  to  the  Mauritius,6ritain, 
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and  Bombay.    It  is  this  oil  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  Price's  patent  candles.     Cocoa- 
nut  oil  becomes  solid  at  about  70°  Fahrenheit; 
it  is  one  of  the  fixed  or  fatty  oils,  and  consists 
of  solid  and  fluid    constituents :  the  latter  or 
oleine,  being  separated  by  pressure  from  the 
solid  parts,  called  8tearine,or  by  others  Cocein, 
so  largely   used  in  the  manufacture   of  the 
stearic  candles  by  Mr,  Wilson  of   VauxhalL 
It  is  also  much  used  by  soap    and  pomatum 
manufacturers.     In  Borneo  the  only  oil  used 
by  the  women  in  the  dressing  of  their  hair 
is  that  freshly  expressed  from  the  cocoanut : 
and  this  is  perfumed  by  allowing  the  flowers 
of  va/ious  plants  to  remain  in   it.    (Loui't 
Saratoak,  p.  1 45.)  The  native  oilmill  is  one  of 
the    oldest  machines   in   the   world,  exactly 
similar  in  shape  to  the  mortar  and  pestle  of  the 
druggist,  the  form  being  worked  by  a  shaft,  to 
the    end  of   which  a   pair  of   bullocks  are 
attached.  The  cattle  travel  in  a  circle  of  about 
18  feet  diameter,andmake  three  complete  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute.  Half  a  hundred  weight 
of  copra,  as  the  dried  kernel  is  called,  is  a 
charge  for  a  full-sized  checkoe,  and  a  pair  of 
stout  well-fed  bullocks  will  get  through  four 
such  charges  in  a  day ;  so  that  twenty  mills 
are  required  to  get  through  two  tons  in  the 
twenty.four   hours.     The  man    who    drives 
has  usually  a  boy  to  assist  him  in  taking  the 
oil,  which  is  got  out  of  the  mortar  by  dripping 
a  piece  of  rag  into  the  fluid  and  squeezing  it 
into  an  earthen  vessel.  It  is  not  the  purest  and 
brightest  of  liquids  as  may  well  be  imagined. 
The  c(»8t  of  the  native  oilmill  with  serviceable 
bullocks,   is  rather  under    than    over  £20. 
The  wages  of  a  man  and  boy  to  each  mill  are 
fifteen  pence,  and  a  pair  of  bullocks  fed  luxu- 
riously^ entail  a  daily  cost  of  one   shilling 
more.     There  are  no  other  expenses,  and  the 
total  amounts  to  £755. — J/.  E.    Jur.  Report 
Cal.  Rev,  No,  73.  Sept,  1861,  p,   153.  Low's 
Sarawaky  p.  145. 

COCOANUT  TODDY.  The  cocoanut 
trees  of  vigorous  growth  send  forth  nine,  ten, 
and  even  twelve  clusters  of  buds  every 
year.  But  those  on  which  little  care  has 
been  bestowed,  and  which  are  consequently 
feeble,  produce  only  four  or  five  of  these 
spathes.  When  a  tree  has  thrown  out  a 
spathe  (called  in  Tamil  **  palai''),  from  which 
it  is  intended  to  extract  toddy,  about  a  month 
is  usually  allowed  to  elapse  for  the  flower 
buds  inside  the  spathe  to  become  sufficiently 
juicy  to  yield  a  fair  return  to  the  toddy- 
drawer.  The  spathe,  at  that  time  elliptical  in 
form  and  pointed,  will  have  attained  a  length 
of  two  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  aboiit  two 
inches  in  the  thickest  part  The  sheath  of 
the  spathe  will  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  very  hard.  At  this  stage  the  nut 
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is  a  Binall,  round-looking  knob^  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  flowers,  pale  yellow,  and  of 
about  the  size  of  a  marble.  A  few  of  the 
spathes  are  barren  of  nuts ;  some  of  them  con- 
tain two  or  three,  some  five  or  six,  and  others 
as  many  as  ten  or  twenty.  When  a  month 
or  five  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  the  spathe  is 
considered  in  a  fit  state  to  commence  opera- 
tions upon,  it  is  tightly  bound  round  with 
strips  of  young  leaves,  to  prevent  the  expan- 
sion of  the  sheath,  and  is  cut  transversely  at 
the  point,  bruised,  and  otherwise  carefully 
treated  from  day  to  day.  To  do  this  is  the 
business  of  the  *'  Sanar''  or  toddy-drawer. 
A  *'  Sanar,"  when  accoutred,  has,  fiVst  in 
importance  among  his  appointments,  the 
"  Arivalpatty"  (lit.  knife  box)  made  from  the 
fiheath  of  the  spathe,  and  bound  round  tight 
with  two  binders  of  rattan.  A  strongly 
plaited  rope  is  permanently  fastened  to  one 
side  of  the  "  arivalpetty."  The  short  arm  of 
it  has  a  much  smaller  loop;  when  fast- 
ened round  the  waist,  the  longer  arm  is  pass- 
•ed  inside  the  small  loop  of  the  short  arm. 
Through  the  loop  of  the  long  arm  the  toddy- 
drawer  passes  the  end  of  his  waist  cloth,  and  | 
ties  it  into  a  knot.  Next  in  importance  is 
the  **  Erapetty*"  into  which  the  toddy-drawer 
-empties  the  toddy  collected  in  the  pot  or 
**  chatty"  np  the  tree.  It  is  made  of  palmyra 
fibre  closely  plaited,  and  when  moistened,  is 
water-tight  Two  wooden  collar  shavings, 
4ibout  two  inches  broad,  encircle  the  mouth 
of  the  eropetty,  one  inside  and  one  outside ; 
between  them  the  plaited  wicker-work  is  run 
«p,  and  made  fast.  To  keep  the  '*  ero{)etty*' 
in  its  bulged  bottle-like  form,  a  piece  of  rat- 
tan about  halfway  down  is  woven  in,  and  en- 
circles the  vessel-like  loop  of  a  barrel.  The 
**  eropetty''  hangs  suspended  over  the  loop  of 
a  barrel  It  takes  nearly  a  year's  practice  to 
make  a  man  master  of  the  curious  mode  of 
climbing,  after  which  the  loftiest  trees  are 
ascended  in  a  minute  with  surprising  ease, 
and  with  perfect  security.  After  a  har(Hnom- 
ing's  work,  the  left  arm  always  aches  more 
than  the  other  limb,  showing  that  there  is 
more  strain  on  it  than  anywhere  else.  When 
an  accident  befala  a  toddy -drawer,  it  is 
usually  occasioned  by  his  left  hand  missing 
its  hold  on  the  tree  and  slipping  aside,  which 
brings  him  to  the  ground  instantly,  often 
with  fracture  or  injury  of  that  limb. 

When  the  spathe  is  a  month  or  a  montli  and 
a  half  old,  the  toddy-drawer  begins  his  labours 
by  binding  the  sheath  to  prevent  its  expansion, 
after  which   be  cuts  about  an  inch  off  the 

m 

end,  then  gently  hammers  the  flowers  which 
are  thereby  exposed.  Finally,  he  binds  up 
the  end  with  a  broad  strip  of  fibre  and  de- 
scends.   This  process  he  continues  morning  ( 
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and  evening  for  fifteen    days,  a  tlun  alioi 
being  cut  away  on  each  occanon.    DoriDg 
this  time,  also,    by  shaving  away  a  littie  of 
the  under  part  of  the  sbeatb,  be  tnum  it  to 
bend   over.     It  is  probable  that  the  exact 
term  of  days  during  which  the  8|iaihe  undv- 
goes    this    initiatory  preparation   varies  in 
different  places,  and  depends  upon  aairooiid- 
ing    circumstances.     Mr.  Berthold  Seeoan, 
in  his  '*  Popular  Oistory  of  Palms,"  mentioai 
five  or  six  days  as  sufficient.    Near  Madm, 
a  toddy-drawer  gave  us  fifteen  days  as  the 
usual  time,  but  the  time  when  a  spathe  is 
ready  to  yield  toddy  will  be  easily  kiiovo  bj 
the    chattering  of   birds,  the   crowding  o( 
insects,  the   dropping  of  the  juice,  and  otk 
unmistakeable  signs.  When  ready,  the  end  d 
the  spathe  is  fixed  into  a  "  Eudave"  or  sntll 
pot,  and  a  small  slip  of  leaf  is  pricked  into 
the  flowers  to  catch  the  oozing  liquor,  andti 
convey  the  drops  without  wasting,  dear  into 
the  vessel.     When  the  spathe  begins  to  yieM 
toddy,  he  ceases  to  hammer  it    It  will  gin 
toddy  for  about  a  month,  during  which  tioe, 
every  morning  and  evening,  he  momits  the 
tree,  empties  the  toddy  into  his  ''eroptttj,* 
binds  the  spathe  an  inch  lower  down,  smeiii 
the  end   of  it  with  his  "  paUi  mattai,"  nd 
shaves  a  little  away,  then  pricks  in  tlie  slipfl^ 
leaf,  and  ties  the  "  kudave"  on  again.  The  wm 
who  ascends  the  tree   is  generally  a  paid  ser- 
vant, receiving   about  lis.  7  a  month.  He 
will  attend  to  thirty  or   forty  trees.    Fodj 
trees  yield  about  twelve  measures  (Madm] 
of  juice,  seven  in  the   morning  and  Bveii 
the  evening.     During  the  heat  of  the  daythe 
spathe    does  not  yield  so  fireely  as  iu  thi 
night.    Twelve  measures  for  forty  trees  is  it 
the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  one-foartholi 
measure  to  each  tree.     A  first-rate  tree  in 
good  soil,  and  carefully  tended,  will  prodio 
onemeasure  during  thenight,andthree-foaitb 
or  one-half  of  that  quantity  during  the  dif> 
Hut  taking  one  tree  with  another,  a  qoartR 
of  a  measure  is  a  fair  average.    Some  ti«^ 
under    favourable   circumstances,    continM 
yielding   at   this  rate  throughout  tbeyA 
others  only   for  six  months.     It  is  not  ^ 
dent,  however,  to  draw  all  you  can  fromthia 
as  they  will  be  exhausted,   and  beeone  y- 
ren.     Every  morning  and  evening,  vh** 
Sanar  goes  to  draw  the  toddy,  a  aena^' 
some  one  connected  with    the  owner  or^ 
tractor  for  the  trees  usually  accompanM* 
with  a  chatty,  into  which  is  emptied  thiM 
from  the  •'  eropatty."    When  all  thit"* 
have  been  visited,   and  the  toddy  lo^'^ 
into  the  chatty  or  "  cnllu-pani,"  itisc"* 
away  to  the  bazaar  rented  by  the  eoatflj^ 
tor  from  Government  at  a  fixed  prioa  v 
Madras,  there  are  58  first-class  toddy  shff^ 
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to  each  of  which  330  cocoa-nut  trees  are  al- 
lotted, the  contractor  paying  daily  Rupees 
2-12-10  to  Government  for  each  such  shop. 
There  are  63  second-clasa  toddy  ahops^  to 
each  of  which  247  cocoa-nut  trees  are  allotted 
each  shop  yielding  daily  Rupees  2-2-10  to 
Government  also  205  third-dasa  shops.  There 
is  nothing  very  peculiar  about  the  habit, 
custom,  or  dress  of  the  ''  Sanars"  to  separate 
them  from  other  hindu  castes,  apart  from 
their  occupation,  which  ^  being  exclusively 
that  of  the  sale  and  mannfactnre  uf  toddy, 
may  be  said  to  distinguish  them.  Around 
Madras  the  Sanars  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  higher  aqd  the  lower  ;  the  lat- 
ter are  called  '<  Fully  Sanar/'  and  permit  their 
widows  to  marry. — Dr.  Cleghorriy  in  No.  23 
Edinburgh  New  PhUosophical  Journal,  New 
Sei-ies,  Vol  XIV.  No.  ii,  October  1861,  p. 
183. 

COCOS,  OR  EDDOES.  The  root  of  Arum 
esculentum.  The  labouring  population  of 
the  West  Indies  largely  depend  for  a  supply 
of  food  on  this  root.  Long  droughts  may 
disappoiut  the  hope  of  the  yam  crop,  storms 
and  blight  may  destroy  the  plantain  walks, 
but  neither  dry  <ir  wet  weather  materially 
injure  the  coco  ;  it  will  always  make 
some  return,  and  will  yield  a  sufficiency 
until  a  supply  can  be  had  from  other  sources. 
The  laborer  in  the  West  Indies  always  takes 
care  to  put  in  a  good  plant  of  cocos  into  his 
provision  ground  as  a  stand-by.  Previous  to 
their  emancipation,  whole  families  of  negroes 
lived  upon  the  produce  of  one  provision 
ground,  and  the  coco  formed  the  main  article 
of  their  support.  Where  the  soil  is  conge- 
nial to  the  white  and  black  Bourbon  coco, 
the  labour  of  one  industrious  person  once  a 
fortnight  will  raiHO  a  supply  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  a  family  of  six  or  seven  per* 
sons.  The  coco  begins  to  bear  after  the  first 
year,  and  with  common  care  and  cultivation 
the  same  plant  ought  to  give  annually  two  or 
three  returns  for  several  years.  Another  spe- 
cies, the  Taro  (Arum  colocasia,  Colocasia  es- 
culenta  and  macrorhizon),  is  an  important 
esculent  root  in  the  Polynesian  islands.  In 
the  dry  method  of  culture  practised  on  the 
mountains  of  Hawii,  the  roots  are  protected 
by  a  covering  of  fern  leaves.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  taro  is  hardly  a  process  of  multipli- 
cation, for  the  crown  of  the  root  is  per- 
petually replanted.  As  the  plant  endures  for 
a  series  of  years,  the  tuberous  roots  serve  at 
Bome  of  the  rocky  groups  as  a  security 
against  famine.  It  is  also  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Madeira  and  Zanzibar,  and  has 
even  withstood  the  climate  of  New  Zealand. 
It  is  grown  also  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  some 
of  the  adjacent    countries  for   its  esculent 
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roots.  A  species  is  cultivated  in  the  Deccan, 
for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which  form  a 
substitute  for  spinach.  Farina  is  obtained 
from  the  root  of  ArumRumphii  in  Polynesia. 
— Simmonds,  p,  364. 

COCOLE-DI-GINEPRO.  It.  Juniper 
berries. 

COCOON.    Eng. 

lodung  Butra.     Malay. 

The  covering  spun  by  the  silk-worm  and 
in  which  it  wraps  itself. 

COCOS  BUTYRACEA.    See  Elaeis. 

COCOS  DE  MER.  Fr.  The  Lodoicea  Sey- 
chellarum  palm,  found  exclusively  on  three  of 
the  smallest  of  the  Seycheilea, — Praslin,  Curi- 
euse,  and  Round  island,  lying  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. It  produces  the  huge  double  cocoanut,  for- 
merly supposed  of  such  wonderful  ihedical 
virtues  that  £160  was  given  for  a  single  nut. 
It  is  also  called  *<  double  cocoanut,''  also 
''  Vaisselle  de  I'isle  Praslin  double.''  See 
Cocoanut,  Double,  Lodoicea.  Sea-cocoanut — 
Chambers'  Edin.  JL,  July  1852,  405. 

COCOS  IN  Die  A.     See  Elceis. 

COCOS.     Fk.  Sp.  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCOS.  There  are  three  groups  of 
islands  known  by  this  name,  one  called  by 
Captain  Ross,  Keeling  ;  one  near  the  Great 
Andaman;  and  the  third  near  Hog  Island,  off 
the  west  coaiit  of  Sumatra. 

The  Cocos,  in  lat.  3*  6'  N.  and  long.  95«30' 
E.,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  are  two 
small  islands  covered  with  trees. 


The  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands,  south  of 
Java,  lie  in  two  distinct  divisions  north  and 
I  south  of  each  other.  The  channel  between 
the  two  is  15  miles  broad,  the  northern 
division  consists  of  one  island  only,  in  lat. 
1  r49i' S..  and  long.  96^51'  E.,  but  the 
islets  in  the  southern  one  are  numerous. 
The  Cocos  Islands,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
north-east  point  of  the  great  Andaman,  are 
two  little  isles.  The  larger  of  them  is  six 
miles  long  and  two  broad,  the  smaller  two 
miles  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  a  mile 
broad.  They  are  sheltered  by  the  Andamans 
from  the  heavy  south-west  swell  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. — Selections  frorn  the  Hecords  of  the 
Govemmeut  of  India,  Home  DepaHmtnt,  No. 
XXV,  p.  64.     Horsburgh. 

COCOS  NUCIFERA.  L.  Cocoa-nut  tree. 
Palmalndioa  majoii  Atm.  |  Calappas,    Rumpli^ 


JS^ardjil 

Narikel 

KiDghena 

Cocoanut  tree 

Narel-kajhar 

Teoga 

Kalapa 

Nur 


Narikela  Sans. 

Toembili  SinaR. 

Pol- na  was!  ,» 

1  Tenna-maram     Tam« 
Kobbari-chettu  Tel. 
Mali  All.  I  Erra-bondala  ,,      ,» 
Malay.   |  Tenkaia-obetta      ,, 
I  Gujja-narekedam   „ 
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The 
Joiu-i-hiDdi.  Arab.Pkrb 
Narjil 


Narel 

Rokosmitea 

Cocoauut 

OoeoB. 

KokoBHUSse 

Nariil 

Naril 


DUK. 
DUT. 

Eno. 
Fr.  Sp, 
Qbr. 
Guz.  Hind. 
it 


nut. 

Ooccki. 

Vur 

Calapa 

Kalauibir 

Nargil 

Kokofe 

Narikela 

TeiiRai 

Teiikaia 

The  palm  wine. 


It. 
Malay. 


Kargilli  Ar.  Tennam 

Narilii  DuK.  Tenkaia 

OoeoaDUt  toddy  Eno. 

Its  cabbage. 

Naril  ka  krute        Ar. 
Ooeoanut  cabbage  Eko. 


»» 

PRKS. 
Rt78. 

Sans. 
Tam. 
Tbl. 

kallu.    Tam. 
„       Tbl. 


Tennam  kurtu 
Tenkaia  gurtu 


its  sugar  or  jaggery. 


Naril  ka  gnr.         Duk. 
Jogger]^  of  civjoa- 
But  toddy  Enq 


Tfnnam  vellam 
Tenkaia  beilam 


Tam. 
Tkl. 

Tam. 
Tbl. 


Its  oil. 


Cobri 

Naril  ka  te\ 
Oocoannt  oil 
Nur  minak 


Malay. 
8an8. 


Kulapa  minak 

Narikaylnni 

Tengai  yennal    Tam. 

Tenkaia  nana     Tel.        I 


Tam. 
Tkl. 


Tel. 


Can. 
Duk. 
End. 
Malay 
Its  wAter  or  albumen. 

Yel  nir  ka  pani      Duk.    I  Yftlla-nir 
Cocoanut  water      Eng.    |  y«lla-mru 

Its  fibre« 

Coir  Hi^TD.    I  Tenkaia  nar 

Tennam  nar  Tam.      | 

The  cocoannt  palm  does  not  seem   to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  thoagh  it  is  said 
to  be  indigenous  in  the  East^  from  which  they 
received  ambasnadors.     The   first  allusion  to 
it,  however,  in  Ceylon,  is   in  A.  D.  11 53  in 
the  reign   of  king  Prakrama  I,  and  the  co- 
coannt  is   said  by  the  hindas  to  have  been 
brought   by    Viswamitra     from   Ceylon    to 
India.     It  now  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Mai  dive  and    Laccadive   islands,  on   the 
Malabar  coast,  in  Ceylon,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  thoup:h  scarce  in  Ara- 
can,  whence  it  ascends  b(»th  the  Burrampooter 
and  Ganges  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance. 
It  crows  in  theNicobars,  in  most  of  theEastern 
Archipelago,  from  the  Sunda  to  the  Molucca 
Islands,  and  in  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
is  now  cultivated  in    various  tropical  parts  of 
the  New  World.     It  grows  to  the  height  of 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  though  flourishing 
in  greatest  luxuriance  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ocean.     It  rises  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  high, 
its  cylindrical  trunk)  crowned  with  numerous 
'waving,  feathery,  leaves,   forming  an   elegant 
object  of  intertropical  scenery.     It  is  self  pro- 
pagating.    Its  keel-shaped    nut)    protected 
from  the  salt  water   by  its  tough  and  thick 
though  light  covering,  sails  on  the  ocean  to 
barren  spots,  where  it  germinates  and  causes 
even  the  smallest  islets  to  become  covered 
with  clumps  of    the   cocoauut  palm.     The 
cylindrical  stems,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
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two  feet,  attain  an  elevAtion  of  fromaiity  to 
one  hundred  feet.  They  are  surmounted  by 
numerous  wavy  leaves,  called  fronds  by  bo- 
tanists, and  their  foot-stalks  are  often  cmM 
branches  by  travellers.  The  leaves  are  gigsn- 
tic  in  size — being  about  20  feet  in  length, 
with  a  strong  tough  stalk,  which  forms  tbt 
midrib,  and  has  a  number  o!  narrow  and 
long  leaflets  ranged  along  the  two  aides. 

It  is  a  tree  of  great  value '  to  the  people. 
The  wood  is  applied  to  various  pnrposei, 
such  as  rafters,  fences,  shears,  laths,  shingles, 
chairs,  and  ladies'  work-boxes,  &c.,  bat  dur- 
ing the  perittdof  its  most  abundant  bearing 
(considered  to  be  between  ten  and  thirty-fi*« 
years  growth),  the  heart  wood  is  of  so  soft 
and  spongy  a  natnre,  that  it  is  then  merely 
used  for  fences,  water  pipes,  <fec.  Its  wood  is 
also  used  for  reepers,  for  which  purpose  itii, 
however,  inferior  to  the  palmyra,  th<»ugk,in 
Ceylon  and  on  the  western  coast,  haid  and 
durable  rafters  are  procurable :  the  Cocbia 
planks  are  prettily  striped  and  of  remarhbk 
size.  The  wood  is  strong  and  dnrabk, 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  70  lbs.,  and  its  timber 
esteemed   to   last  for  20    to  50  yeart 


IR 


It  is  used  for  ridge  poles,  for  temporary  roo&t 
aqueducts,  &c.,  for  small  boats,  for  the  beansi 
posts  and  rafters  of  houses,  for  spear  handleft 
paling,  and  walking  sticks  :  for  fancy  b«iies, 
and   furniture  ;   for  boat's  frames,  bridges, 
ramparts,  water  butts,  rtonduits,  gutters  and 
drums;  it  forms  one  of  the  porcupine  woods 
of  commerce,  and  is  used    for  fancy  articles: 
afarinaceons   substance  is  contained  in  tBe 
stem,    which   forms  a   good   subsiitate  for 
sago.  Each  tree  produces  annually  from  50  ts 
60  cocoannta.     These  are  enclosed  in  a  thick 
fibrous  husk)  from  which   the  coir  of  cob- 
merce  is  obtained  by  maceration  and  beatiof 
The  husk  is  employed  as  a   scrubbing  bmsk 
and  polishing  brush  ;  it  is  converted  into  cor- 
dage of  various  kinds,  employed  for  the  rf 
ping  of   ships,   fishing    nets,    matting,  lai 
brushes  ;  and,  in  India,  in  its  loose  state, its 
the  usual  material   with  which  mattnsBi^ 
pillows  and  sofas  are  stnfiTed.    Within  ti> 
fibrous  husk,  is  the  shelly  which  is  very  hd^ 
tie,  though  its  structure  is  somewhat  fibrsn 
Cut  in  various  ways,  it  is  formed  into  of 
and  drinking  vessels,  into  pitchers,  fnaA 
and  lamps.    It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  pA 
and  admits  of  being  turned  in  an  agiwi|^ 
manner.     Those  shells  which  are  tolenh{f<' 
cular  are  used  for  the  bodies  of  capi  ^ 
vases,  the  feet  and  covers  being  made  d^ 
and  ivory.     Common  buttons  are  also  ff^ 
of  the  cocoanut  shell,  and  are  considtf* 
better  than  those  of  horn,  as  they  do  Dol,lb 
that  material,  absorb    the  moistnre, 
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causes  horn  bafetons  to  swell  and  burst.   Tbe  {  a  few  days,  exudes  into  a  calabash  or  earthen 

pot.  In  the  early  morning,  this  is  a  pleasant, 
refresbiug  drink,  but  it  ferments  towards 
night  and  becomes  an  intoxicating  fluid, 
which  is  largely  drank  aud  is  used  as  a 
ferment.  It  is  to  a  great  exent  artificially 
brought  to  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermen- 
tations, and,  in  the  former  state,  an  alcoholic 
spirit  is  distilled  from  it,  which  forms  one 
'of  tbe  arracks  of  commerce;  one  hundred 
gallons  of  toddy  produce,  it  is  said,  by 
distillation,  twenty-flve  gallons  of  arrack  : 
eight  gallons  of  sweet  toddy  boiled  over  a 
slow  fire,  yield  two  gallons  of  a  luscious 
syrup,  from  which,  by  further  boiling,  a 
coarne  brown  sugar  is  produced,  known  in 
comuierce  as  jagger}'.  The  net-like  substance 
Peynadi,  Tamul,  '•  Jalla  Mitta,'*  Hind.,  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole,  when  very  young, 
is  delicate,  beautifully  white,  and  transpa* 
rent ;  but  when  it  attains  maturity,  becomes 
coarse  and  tough,  and  changes  to  a  brown 
colour.  Portions  of  these  are  everywhere 
used  as  strainers  and  sieves,  for  straining 
fluids,  sifcing  arrowroot,  &c.,  aud  tbe  Tahitian 
fisherman,  convert  it  into  a  garmeiit  when 
fishing. 

Thefiower$  contain  a  powerfully  astringent 
property,  used  medioinaJly,  aud  it  is  from  the 
flower  and  spatbes,  before  the  flower  has 
expanded,  that  the  toddy  or  palm-wine  of 
this  tree  is  obtained.  The  Tahitians  extract 
a  gummy  substance,  called  Pia-Piu,  front 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  may  perhaps  enable 
an  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  value  of  this 
pahtt  by  furnishing  the  following  statement 
of  the  exports  and  imports  from  and  into 
India  of  the  products  of  the  cocoanut  palm, 
during  the  year  1850-51. 


shell  forms  a  valuable  charcoal. 

In  its  young  and  green  state,  the  cocoas 
nnt  contains  a  clear  albuminous  fluid^  with 
a  sweetish  taste  and  a  slight  degree  of 
asthngency,  which  makes  it  a  very  agreeable 
refreshing  beverage,  and  it  is  also  used  by 
house  plasterers  as  an  ingredient  in  their  white 
washes  made  of  pure  lime.  But,  as  the  nut 
advances  to  its  full  maturity,  the  fluid  dis- 
appears, aud  the  hollow  is  filled  by  vhe 
almond-like  dried  albumen  which  is  the 
germinating  organ.  This  pulp  or  kernel,when 
young,  can  be  easily  removed  by  a  spoon  : 
when  cut  in  pieces  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is 
called  copra,  which  forms  an  extensive  article 
of  commerce  throughout  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia.  It  is  used  grated  in  curriei*,  or  its 
milk  is  expressed  from  it  ;  and^  from  copra, 
a  valuable  oil  is  expressed,  which  is  employed 
in  anointing  tbe  body,  is  used  in  lamps,  is 
largely  converted  into  tbe  stearine  caudles  of 
Sngland,  and  forms  an  invaluable  substitute 
for  cod  liver  oil.  The  refuse  oil  cake  **  Poo- 
uac"  forms  an  excellent  manure.  The  white 
and  solid  albumen  is  often  cut  into  oma- 
inents  of  flowers  and  fruits,  meant  to  represent 
tbe  garlands  given  to  visitors  of  distinction. 
Tbey  are  worn  by  Tanjore  ladies  at  particular 
festivals. 

The  very  young  or  heart  leaves  of  this 
palm  are  called  the  cabbage,  and  form  an 
excellent  vegetable  either  cooked  or  dress^ 
ed  in  stews,  hashes  or  ragouts.  In  the 
Laccadive  islands,'^the  heart  leaves  of  the 
tree,  just  before  they  unfold,  are  cut  out  and 
plaited  into  mats  of  fine  quality  which  are 
there  used  as  sails  for  the  smaller  boats  aud 
are  much  esteemed  when  exported.  In  India, 
the  leaves  dried,  and  called  by  Europeans 
cadjans,  are  plaited  and  used  as  thatch,  and 
for  the  outer  and  inner  linings  of  walls  of 
houses  :  the  leaves  are  also  made  into  mats, 
baskets,  both  fancy  and  plain,  into  fans, 
combs,  brooms,  screensi  buckets  and  lanterns, 
into  articles  of  dress,  aud  into  leaf  books, 
torches  and  fuel.  The  foot  stalks  of  tbe 
fronds  are  used  for  fences,  yokes,  shoulder 
poles,  and  fishing  rods.  The  midribs  of  the 
leaves  or  fronds  are  fibrous  but  brittle  and 
are  used  as  brooms.  The  roots  of  the  tree 
are.  chewed  as  a  substitute  for  betel  nut. 

One  of  the  beverages  known  to  Europeans 
as  palm-wine  or  toddy  is  obtained  from  the 
flower  spatbes.  Before  the  flowers  have  ex- 
panded, tbe  spatbes — and  these  are  them- 
selves astringent  and  used  medicinally — are 
tied  with  the  young  leaves  and  then  cut 
transversely  from  the  top  downwards,  and 
beaten  daily  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
or  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  the  sap,  after 
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Exports  from 

Cocoa- 
nuta. 

Rs. 

Shells 
Rs. 

Ker- 
nels. 

Rs. 

431,006 
431.00R 

ou. 

Rs. 

Coir  and 

Coir 

Rope. 

Rs. 

Cftd- 

jans. 

Ra. 

Calcutta. 
Madras. 
Bombay. 

«  •  •  • 

10,140 
.  • . » 

«  •  •  • 

6,891 
144,992 

• .  .• 

18,009 
946,85A 

6,706 
270,666 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

10,140 

144,95'i 

Imports  into  i 

Calcutta. 
Madras. 
Bombay. 

149,646 
375,243 

5,970 

•  •  •• 

•  •    •  • 

176,898 
689,'722 

281 
V6;417 
76,648 

66,642 
I75,'8'92 

2,990 

1   624,889 

6,970 

866,120 

231,934 

2,990 

A  western  poet,  writing  of  the  cocoanut^ 
has  jnstly  said— * 

«  •  •  •  the  Indian's  nut,  alone,  - 

Is  clothiDff,  meat  and  trencher,  drink  and  can — 

Boat,  cable,  sail  and  needle,  aU  in  one." 

In  Malabar  and  Ceylon  every  available 
spot  within  the  inflaence  of  the  sea 
breeze  is  being  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the 
cocoanut.  Along  the  western  coast  of  the 
Madras  provinces,  the  wavy  downs  near  the 
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sea-borders,  which  have  hitherto  produced 
only  a  stunted  and  worthless  crop  of  grass, 
are  being  everywhere  levelled,  broken  up  and 
manured,  so  as  to  form  the  beds  of  future 
plantations.  Cocoanut  trees  have  great 
enemies  in  the  shape  of  two  beetles.    0»ie  of 


the  taste  of  the  Chinese.  Indeed  it  w  one  of  Mr 
most  favorite,  as  well  as  generally  used  uti- 
cles  of  food,  and  they  even  overcame  their  pre- 
judice or  indifference  for  whatever  is  foreign, 
on  the  occasion  of  salted  cod  being  iotre- 
duced  for  two  or  three  years  in  English  shipi) 


these    is  a   large    Curculio  (Rhynchophorus !  the  somewhat  decayed  condition  iu  which  it 


Sach)  called  the  red  beetle,  nearly  as  big  as 
the  Stag-beetle  of  Britain ;  the  other  is  the 
Oryctes  rhinoceros,  so  called  from  its  project- 
ing horn.  The  red  beetle  is  so  called  from 
the  red  mark  on  the  upper  part  of  its  breast. 
Its  attacks  are  said  to  be  on  the  nut,  but 
those  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle  are  on  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  palm  stem.  When  so 
injured,  the  bud  dies,  and  the  crown  of  the 
leaves  falling  off,  leave  the  cocoanut  tree  a 
mere  bare  stem.  The  same  result  occurs  to 
other  palms,  the  palmyra,  the  betel,  in  which 
the  top  bud,  or  cabbage  as  it  is  called,  is 
destroyed. — Collingwood.  Sinimonds  Com- 
mercial Products,  Royle'i  Fibrous  Plants. 
Madras  Exk.  Jury  Reports.  Seeman  on  Palms, 
Ainslie*s  MaXeria  Medica.  Madras  Lit.  Soc, 
Journ,  Englisk  Gydopcedia,    Bilious  Flora 

Andhrica.    Gal.  ReiUw.     Malcolm's  Travels  ^  p^T;"*^' . ,  * ""  H--"-;-/  y-  ""^JZ^Cn^ 
in  South  Eastern  Asia,  VI.  p.  176.  '  ?^^'"*  ^^  hemp  and  flax  imported  mtoGrMt 


reached  China  being  said  to  have  been  tij 
thing  but  a  drawback.  This  species  of  caijgo, 
besides  its  disagreeable  nature  and  the  injoii- 
ous  effect  which  it  might  have  on  some  deli- 
cate articles  of  shipment,  was  found  dariDg 
the  voyage  to  breed  a  peculiar  insect,  whidt 
from  the  readiness  with  which  it  bored  into 
the  planks  and  timbers  of  a  ship,  wts  oonii- 
dered  as  dangerous,  and  accordingly  the  im- 
port was  greatly  discontinued. — MeCulMi 
Commercial  Dictionary,  p.  302.  Morrit9ih 
Compendious  Summary. 

CODAGA  PALA.  Mil.  Connessibiili 
Wrightia  antidysenterica. 

CODDA-PANNA— ?  Corypha. 

CODILLA  OB  TOW.  The  short  fibres  of 
hemp  or  flax.  Separated  or  picked  ont  is 
cleaning.     Tbe  quantity  of  flax  and  to v,  or 


COCOTIER  DE  MALDIVES.  Fe.  Sea- 
cocoanut  of  Seycbelles.  Lodoicea  Seychella- 
rum. 

COCOYA,  Malata.  Sleeping  mats  made 
from  the  leaf  of  the  Paudanus  odoratissimua, 
Wall.  ii.  29. 

COCUM  OIL,  or  butter,  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  mangosteen  (Gar- 
cinia  purpurea)  and  used  in  various  parts  of 
India  to  adulterate  ghee  or  butter.  It  is  said  to 
be  exported  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  with  bear's  grease  in  the  manufacture 
of  pomatnm.  It  is  a  white,  or  pale  greenish 
yellow,  solid  oil,  brittle  or  rather  fiiable, 
having  a  faint  but  not  unpleasant  smell,  melt- 
ing at  about  96  degrees,  and  when  cooled,  after 
fusion,  remaining  liquid  to  75  degrees — «Sm- 
monds. 


Dan. 

Bakalan 

GSB. 

f} 

Baooala 

It. 

>t 

Baccftlare 

ft 

Dot. 

Gadus 

Lat. 

(f 

Bac&lbao 

Port. 

Fr. 

Bacalao 

Sp. 

>) 

Bakelau 

8w. 

Gkr. 

Kabeljo 

i> 

COD.    Eng. 

Kabliau  ] 

Bakelan 

Skrei  tonk 

Kabeljaauw 

Baukaelja 

Morue 

Oabillaud 

Kabljau 

In  China^  the  consumption  of  salted  pro- 
visions  is  very  general,  and  also,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  immense  quantities  of  both  sea 
and  river  fish  which  are  caught,  and  the  rapid- 
ly putrescent  nature  of  that  species  of  pro- 
vision, a  considerable  portion  is  cured  with  salt 
and  dried  in  the  sun^  the  haut  gout  which  ac- 
companies it  being  rather  a  recommendation  to  |  der  the  influence  of  Mutouna,  they  weie^ 
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Britain  increased  from  13,686  tons  in  1801  to 
95,123  tons  in  l^^Z.—Royle.    Faulkner. 

CODIPASSAELI  KEERAY.  Tail  B^ 
sella  alba. 

CODLiEUM  CHRYSOSTICTON.  Syi. 
Groton  variegatum,  variegated  croton,  iBlurnb 
with  handsome  variegated  leaves. — ifoioa. 

COD  LIVER  OIL.  This  oil  is  prcparedii 
Europe  and  America  from  the  liver  of  ^ 
cod,  and  is  largely  employed  medida&Dy  ii 
chest  affections  and  in  wasting.  See  Fishlinr 
Oil,  also  OU. 

CODO.    Hind.     PaspaJom  framentueiiB. 
Keen.  A  small  grain,  sown  early  daring  tlN 
rainy  season. This  grain  frequently  has  inebrat* 
iug  properties,  when  madeTnto  bread.  Sieh 
Codois  known  by  the  name  of  Motoona,  fn* 
Mutt,  drunk,  intoxicated.      Inappetruioeit 
resembles  ordinary  Codo.     It  is   sown  ii  v- 
dinary  Codo,  and  comes  up  as  Mntouna,  liit 
only  in  those  fields  on  which  Codo  bas  b« 
previously  grown,  and  even  in  such  csae,  os^ 
perhaps     in     one     instance     out    of  ^ 
These  curious  properties  of  Codo  ban  ^ 
tested  it  with  a  degree  of  mystery  in  ^ 
eyes  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  some  d** 
es  even    worship  it  as  a  god.    Thm,  ^ 
Eaknn  rajpoots  of   Ghazeepoor  are  fl^  ^ 
pay  worship  to  this  divinity.     They  tfi* 
cultivate  or  eat  Codo  ; 

"  Kefas  violare  et  fraogere  nuntn,^ 
and  the  reason    assigned  is  that,  while  ^ 


COEL. 


CCELOPS. 


upon 'by  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  thus  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  once 
extensive  possessions.  *'  Kisaree"  (hithyms 
sativtis)  is  another  grain  which  is  found  to 
have  injurii»us  properties. — Elliot 


Ale  of  England,  which  the  labourers  leave 
their  work  to  partake  of,  when  the  first 
cuckoo*s  note  is  heard.  There  is  also  the 
vulgar  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  have 
no    money    in    your    pocket  when    the  first 


COELAQOERYP,  a  race  in  Cochin  who  cuckoo  of  the  season  is  heard,  and  the  amor- 
mhke  bows,  arrows,  sbichis  and  other  weapons.  \  ous  Hobnelia  tells  us,  that  in  love  omens 
The  Canniargoeryp  are  a  race  whose  vocation    '"       "    '  "      "*      '  »»»•-- 

is  to  teach  tlie  art  of  fencing  and  the  use  of 
weapons  ;  the  Coelady  are  trumpeters. 

CCECILI I  DiE,  a  family  of  reptiles  of  the 


order  Batrachia  apoda,  family  contains  two 
genera,  Coeciiia  ozyura,  D.  et.  B.,  which 
is  found  iu  Malabar,  and  the  genus  Epicrium 
of  which  E.  glutinosum,  Linn.,  is  found  in 
Ceylon,  and  E.  monochruum,  Bleeker,  in 
Pegu.  These  very  singular  reptiles  were  firnt 
infroduced  to  the  nutice  of  European  natu- 
ralists iu  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century  by 
Linnseus,  who  gave  to  the  Ceylon  species 
the  name  Coecilia  glutinnsa.  This  is  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  nearly  two  feet  in  length. 
Its  eyes  are  so  small  and  imbedded  as  to  be 
nndistinguishable  to  ordinary  observers,  who 
believe  the  reptile  t»  be  blind.  Like  snails,  eels, 
mid  some  salamanders,  it  secretes  a  viscous 
fiaid  from  minute  pores  in  its  skin.  The  skin 
is  furrowed  into  350  circular  folds,  in  which 
are  imbedded  minute  scales.  The  head  is 
tolerably  dititinct,  with  a  double  row  of  fine 
curved  teeth  for  seizing  the  insects  and 
worms  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  live. — Sir 
J,  F,  Tennentf  p.  SIS.     See  Batrachia. 

COEL.     Hind.     A  bird  of  the  class  Aves, 
of   the  family  Cuculidsd,  Order  iii.  Insessores. 
Xt  is  the  Eudynamys,  or  Cuculus  orientalis, 
and  inhabits  Ceylon,  India,  Malay   countrieA 
Mid  China,  and  is  called  Co61,  Hindi.  *<Koki1,'' 
HsNG.,     •*  Chule,"     Malay,  and    "  Cowde- 
coha,"  Singh,     all   of   which    are    obtained 
from    its    ordinary   call,    which   closely    re- 
sembles the  word  *'  koil."     Like  the  cuckoo 
of  Europe,  this  is,  in  India,  the  harbinger  of 
spring,  and  its  call,  though  shrill  and  dis- 
agreeable, is  associated  with  all  the  joys  and 
laibours  of  husbandry  of  that  seRson,  and  is 
quoted  in    the  rhymes   and   proverbs  of  the 
|.»eople.    Thus  ''  Coisl  bolee,  Sebupdee  dolee," 
ehe   cry  of  the  coel   is  the   grief  of  the  se- 
l^undy  soldier,  meaning  that  the  disbanding 
of  the  armed  men  gathered   together  for  col- 
[action  of  revenue  depends  on  the  coeVs  note. 
Sebundee  being  a  corruption  of  Sipah  Hindee, 
tvi  distinction   to  ^oghul   or  foreign  troops, 
ttrho  were  always  kept  up.     The   coel  indeed 
><;cupie8  much  the  same  place  in   India  that 
:,lie    cuckoo  does  in  Europe.     The  European 
:»  ameSy  even,  are  all  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
a^me   Cuculus.     Pliny  says  that  the  vine- 
I  Te<»8ers  deferred  cutting  their  vines  till  the 
» uckoo  began  to  sing.     There  is  the  Cuckoo- 
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its  note  ia  equally  efficacious. — Elliot. 

CGSLUS.     See  Kama. 

COENTRO.     Port.     Coriander  seed. 

COEPANO.  A  Dutch  Settlement  in  the 
Island  of  Timor. 

CCELEBOGYNE.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Orchiaceao.  The 
most  gaudy  of  the  plants  of  Borneo  are  per- 
haps the  various  species  of  Coelogyne,  called 
collectively  by  the  natives  the  '  bu-nga  ka- 
sih-an,'  or  the  flowers  of  mercy  ;  their  white 
and  orange  coloured  flowers  are  exceedingly 
delicate  and  beautiful,  and  they  are  all  highly 
fragrant  Yoigt  enumerates  about  twenty 
species,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  Nepauly 
the  Khassya  hills  and  China,  namely-^ 


angustifolia. 

barbata. 

cristata. 

decora. 

elata. 

fimbriata. 

flavida. 


ovalis. 

praecoz. 

procera. 

prolifera. 

rigida. 

undulata. 

wallichiana. 


gardneriana. 

interrupta. 

longicaulis, 

maculata. 

media. 

nitida. 

ocellata. 

CCELOPS.  A  genus  of  the  Mammalia^ 
of  the  sub-family  Rhinolophinse,  of  the  sub- 
order Cheiroptera  or  bats  :  the  families,  sub- 
families, with  the  genera  and  numbers  of  spe- 
cies, are  as  under  : — 

Sub-order — Cheiroptera.    Bats. 
Fam. — Pteropopidaa.     Frugivnrous  Bats. 
3  GKju. — Pteropus,  4  sp. 
•      „  Cynopterus,  2  sp. 

„  Macroglos8U8,  I  8p« 

Fam. — VampyridsB.     Vampyre  bats. 
Sub.-Fam.  —  MegadermatiDSd. 
1  Gen.— -Megaderma,  4  sp. 
Sub.-li*am. — HhinolophinsB. 
5  Qen.— RhinolophuB,  11  gp. 
„  Goolops,  1  sp. 

„  Rhinopoma,  I  sp. 

,,  Nycteris,  1  sp. 

Fam. — Noc  bilionidse. 
Sub.  -Fam.  — Taphnzoiosd. 

1  Gen. — ^Taphosous,  3  sp. 
Sub.  -Fam. — NoctiloDinss. 
1  Gen. — NyotiDonus,  1  sp. 
Fam. — Vespertilionida. 
Sub.-Fam.  —Scot  )philiD89 
3  Gen. — Sootophilus,  6  sp. 
,,  Noctulinia,  1  sp. 

,,  Nycticejus,  8  sp. 

Sub.  -Fam. — VespertilioniDso. 
8  Gen. — Lasiurus,  1  sp. 
Murina,  2  sp. 
Kerivoula,  4  sp. 
Vespertilio,  5  sp. 
Myotis,  5  sp. 
Pleootus,  2  sp. 
Barbastellas,  3  sp. 
Nycfcopilus,  1  sp. 
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COFFEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Cinchonacese.  There  are  several 
species,  viz.  O.  Arabica,  of  Arabia,  from  which 
it  has  been  introduced  into  many  countries  ; 
C.  bengalensis,  the  Bun-kava  or  wild  coffee, 
which  grows  in  Assam,  Nepaul,  and  the 
Khasaya  hills  :  C.  elliptica,  Thwaites,  a  small 
tree  of  Ceylon,  growing  to  10  or  12  feet 
high  in  the  Hinidoon  Corle,  C  gnianensis, 
Aubl.  of  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  C.  Mauritiana, 
Lam,  of  Bourbon,  C.  Mexicana,  D.  (7.  and  C. 
obovata  of  Mexico  :  and  C«  tetrandra  of  the 
Khassya  mountains,  also  Wight  describes 
Coffea  alpestris,  GrumeIioide8,and  Wightiana. 
—  Voigt  392,3.     Wight  Icones. 

COFFEA  ARABICA.  Linn.  C<»ffee. 
Kahwa,  Ak.  Hinb.Pkrs.  ■  Koffe,  Koffebobiien,  Ger. 

Malay.  Haleal,  Po-    Kawa,  Coffi,    Guz.  Hind* 


LIBH. 

CafiFee, 

It. 

Bun, 

Ab. 

Kopi, 

Malay. 

Eava, 

Bkno. 

Gaffe, 

Port. 

Boood 

of  Bombay. 

Kofe, 

Bus. 

Kapp«e 

»> 

Oopi-coUa, 

Singh. 

Ka-hpi, 

BORM. 

Cafe, 

Fr.  Sp. 

Kaffe,  Kaffeboniier,  Dan. 

Oapi, 

Tam.Tel. 

Koffy,  Koffibuneu,    Dut. 

Khavey, 

Tpbk. 

£leave, 

Egypt. 

Chaube, 

•» 

COFFEA  MAURITIANA.  Lam. 

G.  Arabica,  p.  Willde,      |  G.  sylTeatru,     WmL 
C.  myrtifolia,    Roxb,         I  Cafe'Manoo,    Fa. 
A  plant  of  the  Mauritius,  Bourbon.— f'oi^/. 
COFFEE  PLANTING,  as  a  branch  of  ajri- 
cultural  industry,   has   only  been  introduced 
into  India  in  comparatively  recent  times,  bat 
it  has  attracted  many  persons,  and  in  Ceylon, 
in  the  south  of  India,  in  Coorg  and  Wynaad, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Neilgherry  hilla,  aod  oa 
the  Shevaroy  Hills,  the  expenditure  in  fora- 
ing  coffee  estates,  may  have  amoanted,  ap  U 
1870,  to  about  twelve  millions  sterling.  A 
portion  of  that  amount  was  wholly  lost ;  ob 
another  portion  the  returns   have  been  ucre- 
munerative.     There   have   been  large  suu 
made  by   land  speculations,  and  seven! es- 
tates  have   paid  a  handsome  interest,  but 
both    in   Ceylon  and   Southern    India,  the 
losses  have  been   considerable,  often  ruinooi 
In  the  Netherlands  India,  the  coffee  plantiog 
has  been  a  government  monopoly,  and  there 
has  been  a  very  large  exportation  of  coffea 
'^i.™'^'  '  fr«.m  Java  and  the  Celebes,  bat  tlie  m4 
recent  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
The  Coffee  tree  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous   nionopoly  is  not,  or  is  but  little,  remunentin. 
to  the  mountain  regions  of  Enarea  and  Cuffa  The  native   country  of  the  useful  plant,  the 
to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  whence,  about  the  Coffea  Arabica,  seems  to  have  been  the  high- 
fifteenth  century  it  was  introduced  into  Arabia; '  lands  of  Abyssinia.  Col.  Playfair  tells  as  th»t 
into   Mauritius  and  Bourbon    in  1718,  and  '  Abd  el  Kadir  Mahomed  el  Azari  elJeriri  el 
Batavia  in  1723,and  subsequently  into  theWest;Hanbali,   who    wrote  iu  Egypt  abontA.D. 
Indies.     It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  j  1587,  relates  that  in  the  middle  of  the  lath 
plants  which  have  been  distributed  by  man.  Its  century,    Jemal  ed  din  Abu   AbduDa  Mi- 
large,  pure  white,  sweet  scented  flowers  appear  homed  bin  Saeed  ed  Dubani  was  kadi  of  idea, 
in  March^  April   and   May,   and  it   fruits  inland  having  occjision  to  vibit  Abyssini»,^hi 
November,  December  and  January.   Its  fruit, 
known  as  the   coffee  berry,  contains  an  active 
principle   called  caffeine,    which    has    been 
found  to  be   identical  with  tbeiue,   and  a  de- 
coction of    the  roasted  berries  or   an  infusion 
of  the  berries  is  a  well  known  article  of  diet. 
At   present,  decoctions   or   infiisiims  of  cof- 


found  his  countrymen  there  drinking  a'fte, 
and  on  his  return  to  Aden  inlnnittcedil 
whence  it  passed  into  Arabia  generally,  •■ 
into  Mecca,  Egypt,  and  Europe.  Shc'kLAh 
Shaduli  ibn  Omar  settled  near  the  sa  aboot 
A.  D.  1630,    ou  the    plain   now  occupied  by 

, ,  __    ^ the  town  of   Mocha,  and  his  reputation  df«t 

fee,  tea,  cocoa,  matao,  Paraguay  tea,  guarana  people  around  him  till  a  village  was  kraii 


and    kola    nuts,     constitute    the   beverages 

of  the   European,     American,    Asiatic    and 

African   peoples.    These  have   been   selected 

by  an  unerring   instinct  which    has  divined 

in  each  plant  the  remarkable  alkaloid  theine. 

Different  in  botanical   characters,   varied  in  I  quoted    as  remarking    that  "  Coffee  gnf 

genera,  not  very  unlike  in  flavour,  they  all   neither  iu    Persia   nor  in  India,  ^^ 


He  greatly  recommended  the  use  of  ooffee,i« 
he  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  patron  aii"» 
of  Mocha,  the  people  having,  «»n  his  deni«i 
erected  over  him  an  elegant  tomb.  In  ^^ 
^rard's  Treatises  (p.  64)  Tavcmier  seems »»» 


contain  this  valuable  active  principle.  The 
theine  in  dried  kola  nuts  is  about  2  per  cent., 
coffee  has  0*5  to  2  0  per  cent ,  and  tea  from 
0-5  to  3*5  parts  in  100.  The  coffee  beriy 
consists  almost  wholly  of  albumen,  which 
surrounds  the  small  embryo  of  the  seed, 
coffee  in  infusion  or  decoction  is  a  stimulant. 
Coff»a  Arabica  thrives  plentifully  in  the 
Dutch  Archipelago ;  at  Minahassa  were  nearly 
six  millions  of  trees,  each  tree  producing  an- 
nually a  pound.  McCuUoch  ;  fVaring ;  Royle  ; 
Birdwood;  Voigt,    Joum»     Ind.  Arch. 
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is  in   no  request;   but  the  Hollaodenjo^ 
a  great    trade  in   it,   transporting  it  »• 
Ormus  into  Persia,  as    far  as  ^w«i^ 
tary,    from    Balfara  into  Chaldea,  An* 
Mes<»potamia,    and    the  other  pw^^^^L 
Turkey.     It  was  first  found  out  by  a  Hj** 
whose  name  was  Sheck-siadeli,  aboutyt^ 
years  ago,before  which  time  it  was  ^*^^jj 
of  in  any  author  either  ancient  or  '"•'^ 
From  that  time  small  quantities  ^^^\\ 
grown  in  Ceylon  and  India,  for  a  very  ^J 
local  consumption,  but  it  is  to  lh«  ^ 
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thftt  the  world  generally  are  indebted  for  its 
great  extension  in  India. 

CultivcUion  in  Arabia, — In  Arabia  Felix,  the 
culture  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  king- 
dom of  Yemen,  towards  the  cantons  of  Aden 
and  Mocha.  Although  these  countries  are 
very  hot  in  the  plains,  they  possess  moun- 
tains where  the  air  is  mild.  The  coffee  is 
generally  grown  half  way  up  on  their  slopes. 
When  cultivated  on  the  lower  grounds,  it  is 
always  surrounded  by  large  trees,  which  shel- 
ter it  from   the  torrid   sun,  and   prevent  its 


July,  when  it  falls  in  abundance.  A  few 
farmers  defer  sowing  till  this  period,  but  it 
is  unusual,  when  they  expect  rain  in  June. 
The  coffee  plant  is  mostly  found  growing  near 
the  sides  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  other 
sheltered  situations,  the  soil  on  which  has 
been  gradually  washed  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  being  that  which  forms  its 
source  of  support.  This  is  afforded  by  the 
decomp^tsition  of  a  species  of  claystone(slightly 
porphyritic),  which  is  found  irregularly  dis- 
posed in  company  with  a  few  pieces  of  trap- 


fruit  from   withering  before   their  maturity    rocks,  amongst  which,  on   approaching   Sana 
The  harvest  is  gathered  at  three  periods  ;  t!ie )  from  the    southward,  basalt  is   found  to  pre- 


most  considerable  occurs  in    May,   when  the 
reapers  begin  by  spreading  cloths   under  the 


ponderate.    The   clay-stone  is   only  found  in 
the  more  elevated  districts,    but    the    debris 


treejs,  then  shaking  the  branches  strongly,  so    finds  a  ready   way  into  the  lower  country  by 


as  to  make  the  fruit  drop,  which  they  collect 

and  expose   upon   mats  to  dry.     Tkey  th^n 

pass  over  the  dried  berries  a  heavy  roller,  to 

break  the  envelopes,    which    are    afterwards 

winnowed  away  with  a  fan.     The    interior 

bean  is  again  dried   before  being  laid  up   in 

store.     Tbe  principal  coffee  districts  are  Hen- 

jersia,  Tarzia,  Oudein,    Aneizah,   Bazil,   and 

Weesiif.     The  nearest   coffee  plantations    are 

three-and-a-half  days  journey  (about  80  miles) 

from    Aden.     Captain  S.  B.   Haines,  Indian 

Navy,    formerly    political    agent  at   Aden, 

mentions  that 

A  camel  load  U  about  400  lbs  =  25  frazia  or  bales. 

G.  C.Commassees 

The  price  of  ditto  inland       31  41 

A  Mocha  duty  to  Dewla  uncertain. 

Hake  fee  one  buteba  on  each  frazia,  25 

Weighing  and  clerk's    fee     20 

Packing    40 

Camel  hire  to  the    coaHt     12  50 

Cost  from  Sana  to  Mocha     44  45 

Coffee  is  brought  into  the  Sana  market  in  De- 
cember and  January  from  the  surrounding 
districts.     The  varieties  are — 

1.  Sherzee  beat —price  I  G.C.  frazia  25  butaha. 

2.  Ouceaime. 

3.  Muttanee. 
4.   Sharrazee. 

5.  Hubbal  from  Anise. 

6.  Sberissee  from  ditto — price  per  frazia  (  GC.  15B 

17be  nearest  place  Ut  Sana  where  the  coffee 
;ree  grows,  is  at  Arfish,  iialf  a  day  distant, 
^t tempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
ilirub  in  the  garden  of  the  Imaum  at  Sana, 
>iit  without  success*  ascribed  to  cold.  Eesher 
a  more  prized  at  Sana ;  best  is  Anissea,  and 
B  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  other  coffee, 
lamely,  g.  c*  12  per  100  lbs. ;  inferior,  at 
rom  4,  5,  and  6.  Rain  falls  in  Sana  three 
icnes  in  the  year.  Ist.  In  January,  in  small 
[uan titles.  2nd.  Beginning  of  June,  when 
b  falls  for  eight  or  ten  days.  By  this  time 
he  seed  is  sown,  and  the  cultivators  look  for- 
rsLvd  to  the    season    with  anxiety.     3rd.   In 
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the  numerous  and  steep  gorges  which  are 
conspicuous  in  every  direction.  As  it  is  thrown 
up  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  it  is  carefully 
protected  by  means  of  stone  walls,  so  as 
to  present  to  tbe  traveller  the  appearance  of 
terraces.  The  plant  requires  a  moist  soil, 
though  much  rain  does  not  appear  necessary. 
It  is  always  found  in  greater  luxuriance  at 
places  where  there  is  no  spring.  The  tree  at 
times  looks  languid,  and  half  withered  ;  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  root  of  the 
plant  seems  necessary  for  the  full  growth  and 
perfection  of  its  bean.  Mr.  Palgrave  says  the 
best  coffee  is  that  of  Yemen  exported  from 
Mocha,  but  Arabia,  Syria  and  Yemen  consume 
^rds  of  it,  and  the  other  third  finds  its  way 
to  Europe  to  tto  west  of  Constantinople 
and  IS  used  by  Turks  and  Armenians.  The 
rounded,  half  transparent,  greenish  brown 
berries  are  the  best.  It  is  also  exported  by  the 
Red  Sea  into  the  Hejaz  and  Kaseem  in  Shi- 
nier. The  Abyssinian  coffee  berry  also  excel- 
lent is  inferior  in  qualities  to  that  of  Yemen  ; 
it  is  larger.  Tbe  Indian  berry  ranks  next. 
In  Arabia,  the  picked  berries  are  roasted 
in  a  ladle  until  they  crackle,  redden  and 
smoke  a  little,  and  are  carefully  withdrawn 
from  the  heat  long  before  they  are  black  or 
charred,  and  are  then  put  to  cool  on  a  glass 
platter.  They  are  then  bruised  (not  powdered) 
in  mortars,  poured  intu  hot  water,  and  boiled 
gently  and  not  long,  all  the  time  stirring 
with  a  stick,  add  when  boiling  a  few  faro- 
matic  seeds,  '^  Heyl,''  and  a  little  saffron 
and  cloves.     The  liquor  is  then  strained. 

Ceylon, — When  Ceylon  became  a  British 
possession,  it  was  considered  as  valuable  only 
for  its  pearls  and  spice  ;  at  the  present  time, 
the  pearl  fishery  of  the  island  has  ceased  to 
be  productive,  whilst  the  trade  in  cinnamon 
has  sunk  into  an  almost  profitless  speculation. 
Coffee  is  now  the  great  staple  of  this  island, 
and  deservedly  ranks  first  on  account  of  the 
money  value  of  the  yearly  exports,  not  kss 
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than  the  great  number  of  persons,  both  Euro- 
peans and  nativesyto  whom  it  afiords  a  regular 
employment.  The  yearly  crops  in  1 852  amoun- 
ted to  300^000  cwts.  The  coffee  tree  was  in- 
troduced into   Ceylon  by  the  Arabs  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,   but  the  Sin- 
ghalese  only   employed  its  tender  leaves  for 
their  curries,  and  its  delicate  j.ismine-like 
flowers  for    ornamenting  their  temples  and 
shrines.     The  Dutch  carried  the  coffee  tree  to 
Batavia   in   1690,  and  about   the  same  time 
they  began  its  cultivation    in  Ceylon,   but 
again  ceased  in  1739.     Its  culture,  however, 
continued  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  people, 
and  after  the  British  occupation,  the  mahome- 
dans  collected  it  in  the  villages,  and  brought 
it  to  Galle  and  Colombo,  to  be  bartered  for 
cutlery,  cotton  and  trinkets.     It  was  exten- 
sively diffused  over  the  country  by  the  agency 
of  birds  and  jackalis.  In  1821,  its  cultivation 
may  be  said  to  have   partially  commenced, 
and  in  1 836,  it  had  beci>me  widely  extended 
through  the  Kandyan  provinces.     In  1839 
not  a  tree  had  been  felled  on  the  wide  range 
of  the  Himasgaria  mountains.     In  1840  a 
small  plantation  was, for  the  first  time,  furnied. 
In  1846  there  were  fifty  estates  there,  averag- 
ing each  200  acres  of  planted  laud,  and  yield- 
ing an  average  crop  of  80,000  cwt  of  coffee. 
After  1830   the   quantity   of  coffee  shipped 
to  Eugland  yearly  increased,  although  it  still 
consisted  entirely   of  tbe  native  grown,  badly 
prepared  berry,  reared  without  any   attempt 
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ceased  to  be  prodactive.  These  eitstes  an 
situated  at  a  great  variety  of  altitudes,  lug- 
ing  from  1,000  to  4,500  feet  above  th«ni 
level.  In  1839,  the  export  was  41,863  cwt 
In  1849,  the  total  export  was  387,526  cvt, 
value  £456,663  ;  they  rose  to  601,655  cwti^ 
value  £1,488,019  iu  1859.  With  theiucrew 
of  coffee  growing  in  Ceylon,  tbe  decrease  in 
the  production  iu  the  Brithih  West  India, 
has  been  simultaneous. 


Imported  into  United 
Knigdonif  iron  tbe 
West  Indies,  lbs. 


Exported  fna 
CeyluD.  &i 


29,419,598 

15  577,888 

5,259,449 

4,054,028 


1,792,448 

6,756.t46 

19,475904 

67,453.6Se 


Iu  Ceylon,  in  1859,  ou  404  coffee  eaUtes. 
the  area  yielding  coffee  waa  130,000  acres,  and 
that  planted  hue  not  yet  bearing  was  17,179. 
Tbe  number  of  c<iolies  employed  was  1^9,200, 
aud  the  produce  ou  an  average  of  the  in 
previous  years  was  407,100  cwt.  of  coiec, 
averaging  3^  cwt.  the  acre.  The  value  <»f  tU 
cofiee  exported  had  risen  from  £107,000  m 
1837  to  £1,296,736  iu  1857. 

The  upland  coffee  farm  formed  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Barues  in  1825,wa!«at  Gangaroova  oev 
Paradeiiia,and  from  tbat  year  then  cominenead 
at  cultivation,  and  ranking  below  almost  every  I  progress  which  converted  a   sluggisU  luiliury 


other  kind  of  coffee.  In  1830  the  first  attempt 
at  coffee  cultivation  and  curing  was  made  ou  a 
considerable  scale  by  the  governor  of  tbe  island, 
Sir  Edward  Barnes.  The  success  which  at- 
tended  this  experiment,  although  partial, 
added  to  the  lowering  of  the  import  duty  on 
British  East  India  coffee  by  the  imperial 
legislature  in  1835,  induced  several  mer- 
chants and  others  to  apply  for  waste  forest 
land,  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  on  the  West 
Indian  piinciple.  During  1836  and  1837, 
upwards  of  7,000  acres  of  crown  lands  were 
purchased,  and  partly  cleared  and  planted, 
and  in  1836  the  crop  was  60,330  cwt  Tbe 
success  of  these  first  operations  drew  many 
capitalists  to  Ceylon  for  similar  purposes,  and 
the  land  sales,  which  in  1838  amounted  to 
10,000  acres,  grew  to  78,000  acres  in  1841. 
By  the  endof  1847»  when  fresh  operations 
had  ceased,  about  three  millions  sterling  ap- 
pear to  have  been  invested  in  coffee  planting 
iu  this  island  chiefly  by  Europeans.  The  num- 
ber of  plantations  formed  was  330,the  majority 
of  which  contained  from  120  to  300  acres  of 
cultivated  coffee.  The  total  acres  brought 
under  this  culture  up  to  1849,  were  50,840 ; 
of  which,  however^  several  thousands  had' 
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cohiny  into  an  active  commercial  coantiT- 
and  transferred  the  supply  of  cuffee  from  tbe 
West  to  the  East. 

At  page  107  of  the  Calcutta  Remw  fa 
1857,  was  given  the  folluwiug  as  about  tfa» 
produutiou  of  coffee  throughout  the  world  :- 

IN  ^TilK    WEST. 

Brasilfi, 300  millions  of  fti 

La  Guayraaad  Porto  Cabello,..  30 

Sk.  Domingo,... 32 

Cuba  and  Purto  Rioo, 25 

Costa  Rica 10 

Britii»hW««tlDdie8,... 6 

French  aud  Dutch  ditto 6 


It 


If 


0 

IN   THK   EAST. 

Java, 140  nulliflBirfSi 

CeylOD 56  p 

Indian  PeniasQla, 6  « 

Sumatra, 5  n 

Arabia 3  ■ 

Pbilippiae  Islands 3  » 

Celebes  aud  Siam S  * 

flS 


HiUiona  of  Ibi.  ii^ 

The  present  consumption  of  the  m^^' 
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cepting  of  course  the  countries  of  production* 
is  stated  to.be  as  follows : — 

MiUioDB  of  lbs. 

United  States  and  British  America 170 

Holland  aad  Belgium 125 

Germau  Customs  Union 95 

Other  German  States 46 

Prance 83 

Great  Britain, 82 

Sweden  aud  Denmark 20 

Mediterranean  Countries, 20 

Spain  and  Portugal* 15 

Switzerland 13 

Bussia 12 

Australia  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 6 


Col,  JUv,  1857,  p.  107. 
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The    fallowing  was    the    consumption    in 
Great  Britain  and  the  revenue  for  tbe  years: — 


Years. 

1824  ... 

1825  ... 
1828  ... 
1835  ... 

1839  ... 

1840  ... 

1844  ... 

1845  ... 

1846  ... 

1847  ... 

1848  ... 

1849  ... 

1850  ... 

1851  ... 

1852  ... 


Ihs. 
8,262,943 
11,082,970 
17,127,633 
23,295,046 
26.789  045 
28,723;735 
31,394.225 
84,318,095 
86J93,66l 
37,441,373 
37,106,292 
34,431,074 
31,226,840 
32,564,164 
35,044,376 


£. 
420,988 
315,809 
440,245 
652,124 
779,115 
921,551 
681,616 
717.871 
756  838 
746,436 
710,270 
643,210 
666,822 
445,739 
438,084 


The  following  will  further  shew  the  British 
traffic  in  this  product. 
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As  a  rule,  good  coffee  cannot  be  profitably 
grown  in  Ceylon  at  a  less  altitude  than  2,500 
feet,  tbe  most  favourable  height  being  from 
3,000  to  3,500  feet.  Tbe  best  plantations 
are  situated  in  the  Kandiun  province,  where 
tbe  tbermometer  ranges  at  noon  about  76, 
and  in  tbe  morning  not  bigher  than  60  Tbe 
principal  drawback  to  the  success  of  these 
properties  hits  been  tbe  absence  of  roads  in 
many  directions,  compelling  tbe  planter  to 
convey  his  half  dried  crop  on  the  heads  of 
coolies,  or  on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  for  a 
distance  of  2^  to  35  miles,  before  finding  any 
carriage  transport.  Tbe  dampness  and  cool- 
ness of  the  bill  climate  renders  it  impossible 
to  perfectly  cure  the  coffee  berry  in  those 
elevated  regions ;  it  has  therefore  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Colombo,  where  a  conittant  high 
temperature  enables  tbe  merchant  to  com- 
plete tbe  drying  process,  which  tbe  planter 
had  but  commenced.  In  1866 — 7,  837,231 
cwts.  of  coffee  were  exported  from  Ceylon, 
of  which  200,129  were  grown  by  natives. 
Its  annual  export  of  cinnamon  is  lbs.  819,851, 
ofcocoanut  oil  cwts.  109.557,  of  plumbago 
cwts.  50,711,  of  coir  38,543,  of  ebony 
cwt8.  21,582,  and  of  deer  born  cwts.  8.501. 
Of  tbe  Ceylon  coffee,  that  grown  about  Ram- 
boddi  fetches  the  highest  price,  from  the 
superiority  of  tbe  make,  shape,  and  boldnens 
of  tbe  berry.  The  weight  per  bushel,  clean, 
averages  56  lbs  ;  57^ib8.  is  about  the  great- 
eat  weight  of  Ceylon  coffee.  The  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  Ceylon  plantation  coffee  is  the 
Eoombera,  which  averages  54^lbs.,  clear,  per 
bushel.  The  prices  of  good  ordinary  Ceylon 
coffee  in  the  port  of  London  for  the  eight 
years  1846  to  1856.  in  the  month  of 
January  :  1853,  46s.  to  18s  ;  1852,  40s.  to 
42s. ;  1851,  38s.  6d.  to  40s.  6d.;  1850,  568. 
6d.  to  578.  6d.  ;  1849,  31s.  to  32s.  6d.  ;  1848, 
3l8.  6d.  to  33s.  ;  1847,  39s.  6d.  to  4l8.  6d.; 
1846,  49s.  to  508.  Forest  lands  were  those 
usually  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  expense  at- 
tendant on  clearingand  reclaiming  them  from  a 
state  of  nature,  and  converting  them  into  plan- 
tations, is  estimated  to  average  £8  per  acre. 
Coffee  planting  however  failed  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  southern  province  of  the 
island,  where  the  experiment  was  tried.  The 
temperature  was  found  to  be  too  equable, 
not  descending  sufficiently  low  at  any  time 
to  invigorate  the  plant ;  which,  though  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  at  first,  soon  became  weak 
and  delicate.  The  districts  in  which  the 
coffee  is  principally  cultivated,  extend  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  hilly  region,  which 
is  the  medium  and  connecting  link  between 
the  mountainous  zone  and  the  level  districts 
of  the  coast  To  the  height  of  3,000  feet  tbe 
chief  crop  ripens  in  October  and  November, 
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and  a  small  second  gathering  is  looked  for  in 
May.      As  regards  the  yield,  some  estates  in 
Ceylon  have   produced   upwards  of  15   cwt. 
per  acre,    but   it  is  a  good  estate  that   will 
average  seven,   and    many   do  not  give  more 
than  4  cwt.    the    acre.     About      the     year 
1842,  there   was  a  great  rush  into  the  coflfee 
planting   of  Ceylon,   and   much   money  was 
lost.     The  magnitude  of  the  *'  Coffee  Mania," 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  may  be 
judged   of  from  the   following  figures.     The 
quantity  of  hill   forests   available  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  coffee,  sold  by  the  Government  up 
to  October    1846   (aince  which   scarcely  any 
land   has   been   sold),     was    287,390   acres. 
Previous   to  January  1841   very   little   land 
had  been   disposed  of.     Of  this    vast  tract  of 
private   property,   we  find  by  official  returns 
that  on  the  31st  December    1847,  there  were 
50,070|  acres  cultivated,   of  which   25,198^ 
were  planted  previous   to  the  3l8t  December 
1844,  and  the  remaining  24,872^  in  the  three 
following  years.     The   gross    cost  of   this  is 
said  to  have  amounted   to  the  enormous  sum 
of  £5,000,000  sterling.     There  lias  also  been 
great  loss  of  life  amongst  the   labourers.  The 
Kandyans  and  the  lowland  Singhalese  were 
found  unsuitable  for  the  work,  besides  being 
too  few,  and  there  was  a  large  importation 
into  Ceylon   of  labourers.     The    arrivals   at 
and  departures   from  the  ports  of  Ceylon  of 
Tamil  coolies,  from  1841  to  1848  were — 
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have  died  in  Ceylon.     The  quantities  of  coiee 
exported  from  Ceylon  from  1836  to  1851 

Viloe. 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
18^18 
1849 
1850 
1851 


£. 


Quantity, 

Cwt 

60,329     

34,164     

49,541     

41,863     

68,206  .... 

80  584     196,048 

119*805  ......     269,763 

94;847  ....     191891 

133,957     267,663 

178,603     363.259 

173,89^     328,781 

293,221     456,624 

280  010,   387,150 

373,593     645^22 

278,473     609,262 

339.744     


Total  in  16  years  2,600,832 


• 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Men. 

"Women. 

Cbil- 

Mod. 

Women. 

Chil- 

drea. 

dren. 

1841 

4,523 

363 

164 

4,243 

274 

117 

1842 

9,025 

279 

166 

10,691 

345 

228 

1843 

6,298 

162 

248 

18,977 

194 

482 

1844 

74,840 

1,181 

724 

38.337 

825 

535 

1845  72,5261 

698 

177 

24;623 

145 

36 

1846 

41.862 

330 

125 

13,833 

48 

23 

1847 

44,085 

1,638 

417 

5,897 

79 

33 

1848 

12,308 

504 

229  12,749 

229 

15 

Average 1 62,552 

— ^  Ceylon  A  Imanae  for  1853. ) 

In  all  the  coffee-producing  countries  of  tbe 
East,  and  in  most  of  those  in  the  West,  tte 
berry  is  grown  on  land  more  or  less  den- 
ted, at  an  altitude  rarely  less  than  one  thou- 
sand feet,  the  average  being  certaiuly  tws 
thousand  feet  abi»ve  the  sea-level.  There  u 
a  little  coffee  produced  in  one  district  of  Cej- 
Ion  where  the  altitude  does  not  exceed  iii» 
hundred  feet,  but  this  is  a  very  rare  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  Two  localities  in  Bei- 
gal  which  promised  to  be  favorable  to  tbii 
cultivation,  are  not  more  than  two  huodred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  the  one  att 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles  to  tlie 
north  west  of  Calcutta,  the  other  scaredj 
more  than  eighty  miles  from  the  capital  is 
an  easterly  direction.  It  is  however  atttd 
by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  brought  from  Abys- 
sinia to  Yemen  by  the  Arabs  from  a  cooi- 
try  similar  to  their  own  plains  and  moaiitiiBL 
By  that  people  it  had  for  ages  been  cultjTi- 
ted  in  the  hilly-range  of  Jabal,  in  a  healtlif 
temperate  climate,  watered  by  f reqoeiit  iai» 
and  abounding  in  wells  and  water-tanks.  I* 
Arabia  the  plants  are  grown  in  groands  tlai 
are  continually  irrigated,  and  in  soil  ij» 
one  to  one  and  a  half  foot  deep.  Among  tk 
plantations  are  interspersed  various  kinds  rf 
trees,  whose  shade  has  a  beneficial  ^ 
upon  the  coffee-bushes.  When  in  flower  tkff 


During  the  years  1841  to  1846  the  Tamil      .•  7- . 

labourers  must  have  saved  or  remitted  to  their  (  ^^^'•se  a   most   delicious   fragrance,  in  ^ 
country  from  £385,000  to  £400,000  :  whilst    -'''^-^ -' -''•"''  -«-'       -        -     ..   .   .  t^ 
the  value  of  rice  imported  in  Ceylon  during 
the  some  period,  chiefly  from  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  coasts,  was  valued  at  £2,116,189. 


Bat  against  this  pecuniary  advantage,  a 
great  loss  of  life  is  to  be  placed,  for  daring 
the  eight  years  above  enumerated,  not  less 
than  70^000  Malabar  coolies  are  believed  to 
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midst  of  which  the  natives  fix  their  hii^ 
tions.  The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  Fcbi«»f ; 
and  when  the  seeds  are   prepared,  thiy  »• 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Beitel  Fakih,  wta" 
part  goes  to  Mocha,  and  another  porticatt 
Hodoida  and  Loheia,  whence  it  finds  its  wj 
to  Djedda  and  Suez  for  the  Turkish  and  &• 
ropean    markets —/^n^^.      Cye.    pofft  50> 
In  Lower  Bengal  the  cultivation  of  tbeodfo 
C  294 
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plant  made  some  proftress,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  many  ivho  were  entitled  to  speak 
on  the  sabject. 

Myiore,  h^s  for  a  long  period  furnished  an 
article  which  has  gradually  grown  into  public 
favor  in  £nglaii<l  at  a  medium  value.  The 
coffee  of  Travancore  sells  in  the  London 
market  at  about  the  rate  of  ordinary  Ceylon 
plantation  kinds,  but  the  produce  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Neilg  berries  bids  fair  to  rival 
some  of  the  better  qualities  of  that  coffee. 
It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  the  slopes 
of  the  Neilgherries  first  attracted  attention 
as  suitable  for  the  growth  of  coffee.  The 
altitude,  the  soil  and  the  climate  were  highly 
reported  upon  by  such  of  the  Ceylon  panters 
as  visited  the  early  clearings  about  854. 
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The  following,  showing  the  Coffee  Plan- 
tations in  1862,  in  certain  districts  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  prepared  from  returns 
Famished  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  by  the 
Collectors  of  those  Districts.  The  Board 
»tate  that  the  information  on  which  the  Re- 
turn is  based,  is  partial,  imperfect,  and  been  ob- 
bained  virith  much  difficulty  and  that  it  can 
be  considered  only  au  approximation  to  the 
brae  state  of  things. 
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The  general  exports  from  India  from  1850- 
61  to  1860-1  were  as  under. 

Exports. 


Years. 


&>s. 


1850-61 

18ol-52 

1852  53 

1853-54 

1854-55 

1855-56 

1856-57 

1857-58 

1858-69 

1859-60 

1860-61 


3,239 
3,889 
3,509 

•  •  ■ 

7,401,151    3,303 
9,206,1031  4,110 


7,257,421 
^.710,528 
7,865,552 


6.123,S27 
11.695,195 
14,345,809 


( 


2,733 
5.221 
6,404 


19,119,209  8,5  35 


Value. 


100,509 

84,306 

97,490 

109.761 

82,794 

120,201 

132,819 

99,727 

135,037 

188,534 

337,436 


In  the  ten  years  1851-52  to  1860-61  there 
were  41,287|  tons  of  coffee  exported  from  the 
Aladras  districts. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

Q»s. 

£. 

1851-52 

35.013 

39,21,435 

3,75,995 

1852-53 

47,305 

52,98,191 

4.99,701 

1^53-54 

64,339 

72,05,996 

7,15,562 

1854-55 

56,608 

63,40,186  1    6,61,656 

1855-56 

76.798 

86,01,464,    8.92,167 

1856-57 

79,193 

88,69,609'    9,44,446 

1857-58 

68.878 

77,14,355 

8,67,041 

1858-59 

101,539 

113.72,338 

1  230,803 

1859-60 

130,163 

14578,228 

18,75.054 

1860-61 

165,816    185,71,414 

32,41,699 

The  following  exports  were  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Year. 


lbs. 


1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 


85,60,695 
164,94,647 
276,01,510 


Value,  Rs. 


The  following  was  exported 
in  other  Presidencies. 


1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 


161,10.050 
355,13,478 
473,31.372 


19,89,182 
41>86,815 
6(5,53,652 
to  Foreign  Ports, 


37,87,743 

80,31,826 

107,49,353 


The  above  will  show  how  great  had  been 
the  increase  of  coffee-planting  in  Madras. 
Indeed,  about  the  year  1862,  it  was  at  its 
highest.  Coffee  lands,  two  years  old,  were 
then  selling  at  £\2  to  14  the  acre.  Of 
three  year's    growth,  £15  to   17  :   of  four 
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years,    £18   to    £20 ;   and  in  foil  betiii^ 
£20  to  25,  when  coffee  was  worth  75  to  9^ 
shillings  the  cwt.   From  that  year  commeitted 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  planterstand  ultimatelj, 
in  some  districts,   the  result  was  disutnMu. 
Exceptional  estates  were  paying  dividendg  of 
twenty  to    sixty   per  cent.,    but  from  tliosi 
yielding  three  cwt.  per  acre,  and  tbey  ven 
the  great  bulk,  there  were  no  retuma   Id 
Coorg  the  altitude  seems  to  have  been  over- 
^reat,  and  the  enemies  of  the  coffee-tree,  t^ 
bug,  the  rot.  the  borer,  insufficient  capital,  and 
the  want  of  the  owner  s  eye,  were  namermii 
In  Mysore,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  the  Tuiovs 
yields  were  ; 

Peracft. 

ewti 

Coorg...  ...         ...  ,.         ...  7J 

Astragram  and  NuggurNew  Plantations.  6 

Mungerabad  old  plantations 4 

Native  plantations       ...  1 

But  the  Coorg  returns  of  7^  cwts.  were  not 
deemed  reliable.  Under  that  date,  there  were 
said  to  be  46,000  acres  of  coffee  inAstngnua, 
30,000  in  the  Nuggnr  Di  vision ,and  5,000  acres 
in  Coorg.  ^bout  three  cwt.  the  acre  wutk 
average  in  Coorg,  and  there  was  cheap  labour, 
cheap  food  and  good  roads.  Tet  in  tbe  ai- 
turon  of  1866,  the  estates  were  ansalaaUe. 
As  in  every  branch  of  industry,  a  epeeial 
knowledge  was  needed  for  the  selection  of 
good  and  suitable  land,  skill  was  reqairedifl 
the  formation  of  good  nurserie8,andin  pmniB^ 
manuring  and  curing,  and  tbe  economy  alraji 
so  essential   to  success. 

A  beautiful  species  of  Strobilantbes,  wfaidi 
grown  in  Coorg,  is  called  the  coffee  pUst, 
because  thought  to  indicate  soil  soited  for 
coffee  trees.  Coffee  delights  in  a  moderately 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  in  1866,  til 
the  Coorg  coffee  tree  became  sickly.  G(H>ig  b 
deluged  with  rains  during  six  months  of  tk 
year,  and  scorched  by  the   sun  for  the  otlier 

Coffee  has  been  grown  in  Mysore almo* 
from  the  same   time    that    the  Arabs  h»w 
known  it.     It  was  brought  there  from  ArJ» 
by  a  mahomedan  pilgrim  named  Baba  B* 
den,  who  formed  a  college  on  a  spur  d^ 
hills  now  called    after  him,   and  from  tfcai 
the  coffee  plants    spread.     From  tbe  J«» 
1832,  Europeans  entered  into  the  agriddWJ 
and  Cannon's  Mysore  coffee,  soon  attntf"" 
the   attention    of  dealers,  for   it  n«** 
1846-7,  to  an  average  of  96  shillings  the«^ 
and  had  fetched  so  high  as  116  shilliBjM* 
the  selling   price  of  native   grown  ccflj* 
Mysore  rose  from  one  rupee  per  '"*'"*J 
lbs.  28  to  rupees  six  and  eight  per  m^ 
The  first  European  plantations,  by  **'*PJ" 
were  at   Chikmoogloor  near  thfiB*** 
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Booden  Hills,  the  next  ware  at  the  Manzera- 
bad  ghat,  and  for  many  years  the  Mysore 
coffee  districts  were  confined  to  the  region 
of  the  Western  Ghats  and  the  Bababooden 
Hills.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  cultivate  coffee  in  the  open  country,  but 
without  success ;  it  seems  to  require  iforest 
iaiid  and  considerable  elevation  and  mois- 
ture. *  Cannon's  Mysore'  is  grown  on  a 
range  of  hills  from  3,500  to  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  having  the  benefit  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  which  very  seldom  fails  at  all,  never 
entirely,  and  it  has,  also,  the  tail-end  of  the 
north-east  monsoon.  It  is  probably  to  these 
advantages  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of  '  Can- 
non's Mysore'  are  attributed,  viz.,  closeness 
of  texture  and  richness  of  flavour.  This  ele- 
vation gives  a  pleasant  climate  well  suited  to 
Europeans.  During  the  south-west  monsoon 
the  planter  may  be  in  his  gardens  all  day 
lung,  without  oppression  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ther ;  the  thermometer  in  the  house  on  these 
plantations  rises  no  higher  than  SI''  or  82° 
JB'ahrenheit.  The  whole  of  the  coffee  district, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception  of  feverish 
spots,  possesses  a  climate  in  which  the  Eu- 
ropean can  live  and  work  with  comfort^  and, 
'With  moderate  care  and  prudence,  with 
health.  Planting  has  of  late  years  been 
<2arried  to  such  an  extent  by  Europeans  and 
natives  in  Mysore,  that  but  little  available 
land  remains.  The  mountain  and  forest 
wastes  have  been  turned  into  rich  productive 
gardens.  From  being  the  most  wild  and 
desolate  parts  of  Mysore,  these  districts  have 
become  very  prosperous,  and  the  people  have 
been  raised  from  poverty  to  comfort>  and  in 
many  instances  to  wealth.  The  natives  are 
benefiting  largely  by  the  capital  and  exam- 
ple of  European  planters,  and  are  learning 
the  science  of  planting. 

Dekhan. — In  gardens  in  the  Deccan,  the 
coffee  plant  seldom  exceeds  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
height,  plants  are  easily  raised  from  fresh 
seed  in  a  nursery  bed  where  they  may  remain 
until  they  are  one  or  two  feet  high,  when  they 
should  be  carefully  removed  to  the  situation 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  good,  and  placed 
at  about  twelve  feet  apart ;  they  will  thrive 
w^ell  in  almost  any  good  light  soil,  but  require 
a  certain  amount  of  protection  from  the  sun. 
The  most  favourable  situation  for  a  plantation 
18  the  side  of  a  hill  exposed  to  the  east.  As  the 
plants  suffer  much  from  hot  winds^  the  shade 
of  plantain  trees  offers  a  good  protection,  to 
them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurungabad, 
were  some  coffee  trees  which  bore  fruit  in 
abundance  in  a  garden  enclosed  on  all  sides, 
and  which  even  in  dry  weather  was  moist 
from  being  shaded  by  a  number  of  high  cocoa- 
nut  and  soopari  trees,  and  the  whole  further 
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protected  by  surrounding  buildings,  from  the 
dry  winds  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
—RiddelL 

Tenasserim. — Coffee  not  inferior  to  the  best 
from  Mocha,  has  been  raised  at  Tavoy,  but 
the  plants  do  not  flourish  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year.— i^a«o«. 

On  the  hilly  districts  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Slam,  the  cultivation  is  carried  on 
on  a  limited  scale.  The  annual  produce  is 
not  much  more  than  about  400  cwt.,  although 
it  was  understood  to  be  increasing.  The  qua- 
lity of  the  berry  is  reckoned  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  Mocha,  and  it  commands  a  high 
price  in  the  English  market. 

Soil. — The  soil  recommended  in  India  is  a 
good  rich  garden  land,  the  situation  high  and 
not  liable  to  inundation^  and  well  sheltered  to 
the  north-west,  or  in  such  other  direction  as 
the  prevailing  storms  are  found  to  come  from. 
Earth  pulverised  and  cleared  from  the  roots  o£ 
rank  weeds,  but  particularly  from  the  coarse 
woody  grasses  with  which  all  parts  of  India 
abound.  A  plantation,  or  hill  affording  shade  to 
the  shrub  has  been  found  beneficial  in  all  tropi- 
cal climates,  because,  if  grown  fully  exposed 
to  the  suu,  the  berries  have  been  found  to  be 
ripened  prematurely.  The  seed  reserved  for 
sowing  must  be  put  into  the  ground  quite 
fresh,  as  it  soon  loses  its  power  of  germina- 
tion. Clean  well-formed  berries,  free  from 
iujury  by  insects,  or  the  decay  of  the  pulp, 
should  be  selected.  These  berries  must  be 
sown  in  a  nursery,  either  in  small  well  ma*- 
nured  bedsi  or  in  pots  in  a  sheltered  spot,  not 
too  close,  as  it  is  well  to  leave  them  where 
sown  unt|l  they  acquire  a  good  growth  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  better  if  they  are  removed  at  once 
from  the  bed  where  they  are  sown,  to  the 
plantation*  If  left  too  long  in  the  nur- 
sery, they  become  unproductiye  and  never 
recover.  The  distance  at  which  they  should 
be  put  out  in  the  plantation  need  not 
exceed  eight  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  be« 
tween  which,  also,  there  should  be  eight 
feet  distance.  The  seedlings  appear4n  about 
a  month  after  the  seed  is  sown.  A  good 
manure  is  found  in  the  decayed  leaves  that 
fall  from  the  trees  themselves^  to  which  may 
be  added  the  weeds  produced  in  the  planta- 
tion, dried  and  burnt.  These,  dug  in^  are 
always  useful  as  manure,  and  should  be 
utilized.  Cow-dung  is  the  best  manure  for 
the  seed-beds. 

The  coffee  seedlings  from  the  nursery  may 
be  planted  out  in  seven  months,  and  they 
will  yield  a  first  crop  in  three  or  four  years. 
A  bushel  will  rear  10,000  plants  covering  ten 
acres.  Coffee  trees  should  be  planted  in  rows 
six  or  eight  feet  apart  in  holes  20  inches 
deep  by  18.  They  should  be  regularly  lopped 
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and  pruned,  bo  as  to  admit  the  sun  to  ripen  the 
fruit  on  every  branch,  and  be  kept  foar  to 
six  feet  high.  The  trees  are  generally  in  fall 
bearing  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

After  the  berries  are  plucked  and  brought  in 
baskets,  to  the  warehouse,  the  pulp  or  fleshy 
part  is  removed.  The  berries  are  placed  in 
heaps  in  aloft,  above  the  pulper.  They  are  then 
sent  down  a  shoot,  into  which  a  stream  of 
water  is  conducted,  and  are  thus  washed  into 
the  pulper.  The  pulper  is  a  roller  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  copper,  made  rough  like  a  nutmeg 
grater.  The  berries  follow  it  as  it  goes 
round,  but  there  is  only  room  for  the  se^  to 
pass,  so  that  the  pulp  is  squeezed  off  and 
carried  away  by  a  stream  thrown  off  by  the 
water  wheel,  while  the  naked  coffee  drops 
on  the  other  side.  The  seeds  are  still  covered 
with  glutinous  matter,  to  remove  which  they 
are  washed  in  a  cistern,  the  inferior  ones 
floating  while  the  good  ones  sink.  The  coffee 
seeds  are  then  laid  out  on  the  barbeeus,  (which 
are  square  platforms  of  brick,  plastered  with 
chunam,  with  sides  a  foot  high,)  where  they 
dry  in  the  sun  for  about  three  days  and  are 
afterwards  stored  in  godowns. 

In  this  culture,  the  first  care  is  the  selection 
of  a  locality.  This  is  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance that  if  a  material  error  be  commit- 
ted in  choosing  the  land,  all  future  ecouo« 
my,  care  and  exertion  will  be  but  thrown 
away.  The  great  requirements  are  elevation, 
shelter  from  wind,  a  good  soil,  and  pro* 
zimity  to  a  cart  road. 

The  coffee  plant  will  grow  aod  reproduce 
itself  on  a  level  with  the  sea^  and,  at  2,000 
feet  above  it,  the  trees,  whilst  young,  will 
iiave  the  most  luxuriant  appearance,  come 
soonest  into  bearing,  and  yield  the  greatest 
measurement  quantity  per  acre,  but  the  bean 
is  light  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  At  and 
a  little  below  this  height  there  are  in  Ceylon 
extensivo  tracts  of  the  richest  land,  but  they 
are  subject  to  long  and  frequent  droughts,  the 
erops  are  in  some  seasons  soarcely  worth  ool- 
lectittg,  and  plantations  formed  in  such  lands 
soon  fall  off.  This  has  been  demonstrated  on 
the  plains  of  Doombera  in  Ceylon,  where  most 
of  the  estates  have  become  oomparatively 
worn  out  in  eight  or  nine  years.  * 

The  best  Ceylon  properties  are  situated 
on  the  mountains,  where  rain  is  frequent 
and  the  temperatare  moderate.  The  soil  is 
not  generally  quite  so  rich  as  in  the  valleys, 
but  the  forest  being  heavy  and  the  fallen 
timber  decaying  gradually,  a  small  though 
constant  return  is  made  to  the  land,  whereas 
the  trees  cut  down  on  low  gardens  are  carried 
to  the  towns  for  firewood  and  other  purposes. 


loped  in  Oeylon  between  3,000  and  5,000  ted 
above  the  ocean.  The  higher  it  is  eoltifited 
with  care,  below  frost,  the  better  will  be  tk 
quality  of  the  produce.  A  mild  elinate  asd 
rarified  air  are  highly  favourable  to  OQfo,bott 
of  which  are  given  by  ^evation.  The  cool  cfi- 
mate  to  the  Kandyau  hills  is  equally  invigont* 
ing  to  the  planter  and  his  shmbs,both  luxuriat- 
ing in  a  temperature  of  from  55 ^^to  60^  m^ 
and  morning,  whilst  the  thermometer  nnly 
rises  above  73°  at  noon.  In  the  elevatioDS  abofi 
4,000  feet  the  trees  do  not  yield  a  maida 
crop  until  three  years  after  full  bearing,  Tbe 
wood,  taking  long  to  grow,  is  hard  and  firm  be- 
fore nature  calls  on  it  to  support  fruit,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  remain  longer 
in  full  vigour  than  a  plant  which  is  forced 
by  the  heat  of  lower  situations  into  a  rapid 
growth  and  speedy  fructification,  and  wfaiek 
prevents  the  application  of  nourisbmeat  froai 
the  completion  of  its  own  bodytothepreoo- 
cious  reproduction  of  its  spesies. 

The  appearance  of '*  high  mountain  beans," 
is  long,  blue,  the  longitudinal  seam'  curved, 
with  its  sides  dose  and  compact ;  its  speeiie 
gravity  is  greater  and  its  aramatic  piind- 
pie  more  abundant  and  finer  than  tbat  pro- 
duced on  low  lands,  which  is  attribotcd 
to  its  being  grown  slowly  in  a  cold  diiaate. 
Though  the  quality  on  the  hills  is  superior, 
the  quantity  is  less.  Seven  cwt&  per  acre 
is  calculated  upon,whil8t  ten  cwts.  istJie  aver- 
age from  low  lands,  though  it  ia  said  that 
one  of  the  Hunesgiria  estates  once  veUmNd 
18  cwts.  per  acre. 

The  difference   of  cost  when  laid  dova 
in  Kandy  between  50$.    and   SOt.  (Londos 
prices),  on  coffee,  does  not  exceed  tJie  ratia 
of  2  to  3,  and  in  most  instances  theproportica 
is  lower,  on  the  latter,  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  being  less,  the  cost  of  land, 
carriage,     freight,     Colombo     and    London 
carriage,  Ac.  Ac,  are  proportionably   low 
and  the  profit  higher.  But  coffee  is  one  of  theei 
articles  of  which,  though  the  inferior  qoalilitf 
may  be  unsaleable  in  Europe,  a  superior  ns- 
ple  will  always  meet  with  pnrchasen  abeal 
its  real  value,  as  it  is  consamed  by  a  eh* 
who  will  have  it,  and  who  consequently  nasi 
pay  for  it  as  a  luxury.   This  was  denrlyiboM 
in  1847  and  1848,  when,  although ''Oqii* 
plantation"  was  sold  from  33a.  to  dOa.  F 
cwt.  as  a  general  price,  a  few  aampkB  Isi 
the  highest  estates  brought  85s.  and  dSi. 

In  selecting  land  it  is  bettor  to  choi** 
easterly  or  northerly  aspect,  for  thougb^ 
morning  sun  falling  on  the  dew  is  said  ti** 
jure  the  plant,  and  the  setting  mm  toimpi^ 
its  fruit,  the  advantage  of  skaelter  entwei^ 
these  considerations.    Where  land  iyisg^ 


The  aromatic  properties  <and  consequently 
fine  flavour)  of  the  coffee  plant  are  best  deve- '  the  S.  W.  has  to  be  opened,  the 
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do  well  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  natural  facili- 
ties offered  by  the  uiidalations  of  the  surface 
and  from  fields,  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  rising  ground  with  a 
belt  of  forest  trees  on  its  summit  to  windward, 
and  such  fields  should  vary  from  7  to  10  acres 
in  extent. 

The  southwest  monsoon  not  only  blows  with 
great  fury  in  the  hill  region  of  Ceylon,  but 
appears  to  exercise  a  blighting  influence,  and 
to  cnrl'  up  and  wither  the  few  leaves  it  does 
not  beat  off  the  trees.  After  a  strong  gale, 
a  field  of  coffee  exposed  either  to  its  direct 
influence  or  any  eddy  wind,  which  is  if  pos- 
sible more  baneful,  will  be  found  in  a  great 
measure  denuded  of  its  leaves,  the  berries 
beaten  off  and  the  bark  of  the  trees  seriously 
injured  round  the  part  of  the  trunk  where  it 
afarikes  through  the  earth.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  best  plan  is  to  drive  three  stakes  in 
the  ground  round  the  tree,  and  tie  it  lightly  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  friction  and  consequent 
exoriation  may  at  least  be  avoided,  out  the 
plant  down  to  two  feet,  and  propagate  the 
plantain  tree  for  shelter.  Under  this  ma- 
nagementthe  shrubs  spreading  laterally  will 
soon  interlace  their  branches,  render  mutual 
support  to  each  other,  cover  the  ground,  and 
BO  acquire  strength  enough  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  wind  in  a  great  measure,  and  then  the 
plantains  may  be  eradicated,  and  the  land  if 
tenacious  will  have  been  improved  by  their 
growth. 

The  best  soil  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour, 
friable  and  abounding  with  blocks  and  small 
pieces  of  stone,  which  in  the  rainy  season  pre- 
vent the  excessive  washing  away  of  the  mould, 
and  by  their  obstructing  evaporation  in  the 
dry  weather,  afford  refreshing  coolness  and 
moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ;   such 
patches  of  laud  are  generally  fuund   at  the 
bottom  of  the  escarpments  of  the  hills,  or  in 
elevated   valleys   and  rarely  on  the  slopes. 
Quartsose  land,  of  which  there  is  much,  must 
be  carefully  avoided  and  clay  is  equally  bad. 
Quartssose  kind,  which  looked  more  like  sugar- 
candy  than  anything  else,  has  been  i^atit* 
ed   and  trees  grew  tolerable  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  they  could  never  screw  themselves  up 
to  the  fructiferous  point    There  is  a  black 
earth  too,  which  has  deceived  some  people ;  it 
lias  the  appearance  of  fine  rich  garden  mould, 
bat  is  in  fact  disintegrated  quaitz  and  mica, 
not  having  any  of  the  good  felspathic  compo- 
nents in  it    It  is  of  no  nse  planting  in  a  good 
surface  soil,  unless  it  have  at  least  two  feet 
of  depth,  as  the  coffee  tree  has  a  long  tap  root 
The  first  work  is  to  prepare  a  nursery,  whick 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  land  lo 
b«  cultivated ;  and  situated  with  regard  to 
proximity  to  the  extended  fields.    The  forest 
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having  been  cut  down,  the  branches  and  bgs 
are  rolled  on  one  side  and  the  earth  dug  up  a 
foot  deep,  all  the  roots  and  stones  beiog  care- 
fully removed ;  it  is  then  laid  out  in  beds,  six 
feet  wide,  with  trenches  between,  which  serve 
the  double  duty  of  drains  and  pathff.  Good 
seed  having  been  procured,  the  grains  are  sown 
six  inches  asunder  ;  if  the  land  become 
parched,  it  will  be  well  to  shade  it  with  green 
branches  and  irrigate  it  night  and  morning ; 
should  a  long  continuance  of  rain  follow  the 
sowing,  the  seed  sometimes  decays  in  the 
ground.  It  requires  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months,  according  to  moisture  and  warmth, 
before  it  germinates,  and  in  four  months  more 
the  seedlings  are  ready  to  be  transplanted. 

On  opening  an  estate,  the  manager  must 
look  for  his  best  soil  and  fell  the  forest  in  pat- 
ches of  not  more  than  30  acres  in  area.  Some 
plantations  have  fields  of  two  or  three  hundred 
acres,  and  in  one  inatauce  in  Ceylon  there  are 
one  thousand  acres  in  one  clearing,  bat  that 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  hazardous  plan,  for 
on  such  properties  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence 
to  see  several  acres  together  blasted  by  the 
wind  and  either  permitted  to  run  to  jungle 
again,  or  dragging  on  a  blighted,  sickly  exis- 
tence, at  an  enormous  and  profitless  outlay  of 
capital. 

When  the  forest  is  felled,  the  small 
branches  must  be  lopped  off  and  the  larger  ones 
thrown  on  them,  which  expedites  the  drying 
of  the  wood.  Should  there  be  no  rain,  the 
timber  may  be  set  fire  to  in  a  month.  Af- 
ter a  good  running  fire,  very  little  has  to  be 
piled  in  heaps  and  consumed,  as  making  neat 
work  is  a  useless  expense,  baking  the  land 
destroys  a  great  portion  of  its  most  valuable 
vegetable  component  parts,  and  the  timber 
when  left  to  decay  forms  excellent  manure. 
The  smaller  branches  which  are  not  consumed 
should  be  cut  up  and  laid  as  much  out  of 
the  way  of  the  plants  and  movements  of  the 
labourers  as  possible^  but  not  burned.  A  Ceylon 
coffee  garden  bears  no  resemblance  to  a 
European  garden.  The  land  is  generally  a 
steep  bill-side  with  undulating  surface,  huge 
rocks  protruding  their  crowns,  and  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  studding  the  whole  extent 
Blackened  trunks  of  trees  with  their  branches 
sprawling  in  all  directions  give  the  fidd  the 
appearance  of  having  once  been  the  site  of  a 
town  which  is  now  bid  in  ashes,  a  confused 
heap  of  Reined  stones  and  charred  rafters. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  of  jungle  on 
the  Netlgherries  may  be  brought  into  bearhag 
for  Be.  200  including  all  expenses.  A  good 
dwelMng  house  will  oost  Bs.  4,000,  the  pulping 
liouse  machinery  and  godowns  Bs.  4,00o 
more.  Th  eentiM  cost  of  bringing  100  acres  into 

t  bearing  was  geaeiaUy  reckoned  at  Bs.  30.000. 
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The  coffee-plant  begins  to  produce  fruit 
when  two  or  three  and  a  half  years  old  ;  but 
the  quality  of  the  seeds  from  young  stems  is 
not  80  good  as  that  from  stems  four  or  five 
years  old.  The  size  and  colour  of  the  bean 


cut  a  sucker  or  branch  off  a  tiee»  bat  ilvsys 
break  it. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  chen7  pasMs 
from  yelJow  to  blood  red  and  a  great  Dum- 
ber of  coolies  must  then  be  employed— for» 


(as  the  inner  part  of  the  seed  is  called)  vary    once  ripe  the  sooner  it  is  plucked  the  better. 


considerably,  those  from  the  West  Indies  be- 
ing larger  than  those  from  the  East* 

From  flowering  to  harvest  is  from  eight  to 
nine  months.  A  field  in  full  bloom  is  a  beautiful 
sight,  the  clusters  of  white  blossom  contrast 
prettily  with  the  deep  green  leaves^  and  the 
whole  at  a  distance  looks  as  if  it  has  been 
snowed  on.  The  flower  only  lasts  one  day. 
If  the  atmosphere  be  dry  the  bloom  ia  some- 
times lost,  as  it  will  not  set  without  moisture; 
mists  and  light  drizzling  rains  are  the  most 
favourable  weather  at  this  time. 

The  fruit  grows  on  a  foot  stalk  of  half  an 
inch,  in  clusters  round  the  joints  of  the  lateral 
branches^  and  when  of  full^  size,  but  still  green, 
resembles  small  olives.  A  month  before  ripening 
it  turns  yellow  and  through  different  shades  to 
ruby  redy  when  it  is  ripe,  and  from  its  likeness 
to  a  European  fruit  is  technically  called 
"  cherry."  During  the  latter  part  of  its  growth, 
particularly yitrequires  a  great  deal  of  moisture, 
otherwise  the  bean  will  be  shrivelled,  not  per- 
fectly formedi  light  and  of  inferior  quality. 
The  climate  of  the  hills  is  most  beneficial 
when  the  fruit  is  filling  and  just  before  it 
ripens. 

The  ''  pulp"  contains  two  seeds.  They  are 
covered  by  a  viscous  substance  called  *'  gum," 
and  integument  known  as  the  "  parchment/' 
from  its  resemblance  when  dried  to  that 
animal  product,  and  a  pellicle  named  the 
*' silver,"  which  is  very  like  gold  beater's 
skip,  and  the  grains  of  coffee,  which  are 
styled  **  beans  :"  sometimes  there  is  only  one 
bean  in  a  cherry  which  takes  a  more  rounded 
form  and  is  called  ''  peaberry."  This  is  caused 
by  only  one  of  two  embryos  coming  to  matu- 
rity, whilst  the  other  is  abortive^  the  rudi- 
mentary form  of  which  is  always  apparent. 

When  the  fruit  becomes  blood  red  it  is  per- 
fectly ripe  and  should  be  gathered. 

The  coffee  tree^  if  allowed,  attains  15  feet  in 
heighti  but  in  Ceylon,  plantations  are  all 
kept  down  to  3  or  3 1(  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  makes  the  shrub  shoot  out  laterally  and 
produce  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  than  it 
would  do  if  permitted  to  attain  its  natural 
height  and  to  occupy  more  land.  In  topping, 
care  must  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  uppermost 
pair  of  branches  as  their  weight  when  in  fruit 
would  split  the  head  of  the  stem.  Nature  is 
constantly  throwing  out  yoxmg  shoots,  which 
try  to  grow  upwards^  but  they  must  be  care- 
fully broken  off  as  they  are  a  great  and  use- 
less drain  on  the  juice  of  the  plant.    Never 
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On  very  high  plantations,  though  the  heavieat 
gatherings  are  in  June  and  December,  some 
fruit  is  arriving  at  maturity  almost  all  the  year 
round  ;  blossom,  green  and  red  berries,  may 
frequently  be  seen  on  the  same  tree.  This 
gives  more  trouble  to  the  superinteudent,  bat 
is  better  for  the  proprietor,  who  is  not  oblig- 
ed  to  engage  a  large  force  of  labourers  wbea 
every  one  else  wants  them  and  when  ^be 
labourer  knows  his  own  value.  Where  the  crop 
extends  over  eight  months  of  the  jeir,  fcbe 
facilities  for  curing  it  are  much  greater  and 
the  cost  of  transport  lighter. 

When  the  quantity  of  coffee  is  small  it  is 
usually  dried  as  plucked  from  the  tree  and  tbe 
flavour  is  found  superior  to  that  which  has  beea 
divested  of  its  pulpy  covering.  But  when  the 
plantation  is  in  full  bearing,  the  extent  of 
drying  ground  required,  the  length  of  tiine 
and  the  labour  of  moving  so  vast  a  weight, 
preclude  the  practicability  of  this  plan.  A 
pulping  house  must  then  be  built :  it  sbooU 
have  a  loft  to  receive  the  cherry  and  from 
which  the  machines  are  fed,  a  pulping  room 
below  where  the  mills  are  stationed,  vitha 
tank  underneath.  This  building  is  all  open, 
walls  not  being  required. 

The  "  pulper"  is  an  oblong  frame  on  foor 
legs,  furnished  with  a  cylinder  covered  witb 
copper  which  has  been  perforated  by  a  tii- 
angular  punch,  from  the  aide  laid  on  the 
wood,  leaving  three-pointed   asperities  on  the 
outside,  like  a  nutmeg  grater.    In  front  d 
the  grater  is  an  iron  bar  or  "  chop,"  at  a  dis- 
tance regulated  according  to  the  size  of  thi 
bean,  aud  a  lower  chop  so  nearly  touching  the 
copper  that  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  may  jast 
pass  through.     A  rotatory  motion  being  giw 
to  the  cylinder,  the  hopper  above  it  beiag 
supplied  with  berries  and  a  constant  atnui 
of  water  kept  up,  the  teeth  of  the  copper  diav 
the  berries  against  the   chop  and  there  b^ 
being  space  enough  for  them  to  pass  between^ 
and  the  cylinder,  the  pulp  is  torn  off»  cini^ 
between  the  lower  chop  and  the  barrel  iii 
passed  away  behind,  whilst  the  beans  0 
thrown  out  in  front  on  a  sieve,  under  thest* 
chine.    The  pulped  coffee  falls  into  a  dfltf 
below,  and  the  '*  passed  cherries,"  with  li* 
stray  husks,  are  returned  to  the  coppec 

The  coffee  is  next  thrown  up  together  m 
allowed  to  remain  heaped,  until  the  gn  * 
sufficiently  fermented  to  be  washed  off,  vv 
is  known  by  its  feeling  rough  in  the  hisif 
this  will  take  from  12  to  36  hems  moSH 
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io  the  quantity  heaped  together  and  the  tern* 
leratare  of  the  air ;  great  care  must  be  taken 
lot  to  overheat  it.  Coolies  must  then  dance 
Lmongat  it  for  half  an  hour>  and  a  stream  of 
dean  water  being  let  in  and  the  coffee  agitated 
>y  rakes  or  macMnery,  all  the  gum  and  dirt 
vill  soon  be  carried  away.  The  beans  which 
ise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  being  inferior 
md  imperfect,  must  be  floated  off  into  another 
'eservoir  and  separated.  The  store  or  ware- 
louse  may  be  constructed  of  any  shape  and 
naterialsy  which  circumstances  or  fancy  dio- 
AtoB.  It  may  be  built  of  brick  or  timber  and 
soTcred  with  tiles,  felt  or  corrugated  iron,  but 
he  most  economical  stores  have  the  walls  of 
angle  sticks  and  clay^  are  thatched  with 
emon-grass  and  have  a  loft  or  second  floor  in 
;he  slope  of  the  roof,  they  are  erected  at  a 
ilight  expense  and  answer  every  purpose.  On 
lome  estates  the  pulping  mills  are  turned  by 
I  water-wheel,  which  is  a  great  saving  of 
labour  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  in  demand, 
i>ut  on  the  high  hills,  the  cost  of  transporting 
leavy  iron  work  is  so  great,  the  wages  of  good 
urtificers  so  high,  and  the  difficulty  and  delay 
n  repairing  any  accidental  damage  so  retard- 
ing to  the  other  operations,  that  hand  work  is 
iikely  always  to  predominate. 

Drying  platforms,  like  the  barbacue  of 
the  West  Jndiesi  are  constructed  of  broken 
itones  pounded  together  and  glazed  with 
%  composition  of  mortar,  fine  sand,  palm 
mgar  (that  from  the  palmyra  being  preferred) 
iind  bark  juice,  but  as  the  cost  is  heavy,  many 
planters  prefer  giving  the  ground  a  slope  of  1 
in  20,  cla}ing  it  and  spreading  matting  to  re- 
ceive the  coffee.  Perhaps  the  best  contrivance 
is  a  set  of  trays  on  wheels,  fitting  into  a  shed, 
one  under  the  other,  and  which  can  be  run  in 
and  out,  on  a  tramway  as  the  weather  suits. 

If  coffee  get  two  days'  sun  after  washing, 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  its  being  injured  by 
being  kept  long  in  store,  indeed  at  this  stage 
it  is  advisable  not  to  expose  it  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun  for  nine  or  ten  days,  as  the 
gradual  drying  causes  the  silver  to  separate 
itself  from  the  bean  and  to  hang  on  it  like  a 
bag.  Coffee  slowly  dried  will  be  easily  divest- 
sd  of  all  the  silver,  and  a  clean  sample 
Lnanred>  but,  however  ripe  the  cherry  may 
have  been  when  gathered,  if  the  bean  be 
[lardened  quickly,  a  portion  of  the  pellicle  will 
idhere,  leaving  a  dirty  sample  and  the  impres- 
iton  on  the  buyer  that  it  had  been  plucked  half 
ripe.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  quality  of  the 
article  is  improved  by  slow  drjing,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  that  less  of  the  aromatic 
principle  is  evolved.  During  rain,  which  is 
generally  very  abundant  at  fruit  time,  the 
wet  coffee  must  be  spread  under  cover^  and 
ponatanUy  turned  to  prevent  its  beating,  and 
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even  that  which  is  partially  dried  should  be 
worked  over  twice  a  day,  as  a  very  little 
moisture  in  a  large  heap  soon  causes  germi- 
nation to  commence  and  gives  to  one  end  of 
the  bean  that  peculiar  red  tinge,  known  as 
"  foxy"  in  the  London  market 
«  Produce  must  be  hard  dried,  until  the 
grains  resist  the  nail  and  are  quite  horny,  be- 
fore it  is  despatched  to  the  coast ;  but  in  the 
parchment)  the  protection  against  moisture 
which  this  shell  affords,  more  than  counter- 
balances the  cost  of  its  transport.  After  its 
arrival  in  the  seaport,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  cleaning  and  shipping  it,  having  been  sun- 
ned, it  is  put  in  a  circular  trough  and  a  heavy 
wooden  wheel  passed  over  it,  until  all  the 
husks  are  broken ;  it  is  then  fanned  and  agita- 
ted in  a  perforated  cylinder,  through  which 
the  small  beans- and  broken  pieces  fall. 

It  must  be  packed  in  well-seasoned  casks 
and  shipped  immediately,  for  if  exposed  to 
the  saline  damp,  with  which  the  atmosphere  of 
a  tropical  shipping  port  is  generally  charged, 
it  will  soon  attract  so  great  a  quantity  of  mois- 
ture a^to  turn  flexible  and  black; — there  are 
tew  simple  vegetable  products,  dyes  excepted, 
which  owe  so  much  to  their  colour  as  coffee 
does. 

The  first  adventurers  naturally  selected  their 
lands  near  a  government  road,  and,  in  Ceylon, 
hill  estates  were  not  so  much  as  dreamt  of^ 
until  all  the  available  low  lands  were  bought 
up. 

Ceylon  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  coffee,  being  a  mountainous  island,  with 
three  sides  open  to  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean, 
drought  is  little  known  ;  even  in  the  dryest 
seasons  the  hills  attract  clouds,  which 
frequently  pour  down  refreshing  showers. 
The  heavy  mists  and  dense  clouds  which  some- 
times shut  out  the  sun  for  days  together,  or 
rolling  sluggishly  along  the  mountain  sides, 
are  amongst  the  planter's  best  auxiliaries. 
The  shrub  luxuriates  in  a  rarified^  temperate 
and  moist  climate,  and  delights  in  frequent 
but  not  heavy  rains  on  the  slopes,  where  there 
is  a  good  natural  drainage — for  any  lodgement 
of  water  ahout  its  roots  soon  proves  fatal.  In 
one  instance  the  enterprizing  but  unfortunate 
proprietors  believing  it  necessary  to  till  the 
ground,  went  to  work  at  a  great  expense,  re- 
moved all  the  roots  and  ploughed  up  the  land, 
but  the  result  was  a  signal  failure.  Others 
left  the  largest  forest  trees  standing  for  shade, 
but  that  has  also  been  found  injurious. 

Manure, — One  great  error  into  which  Ceylon 
speculators  fell,  was  to  expect  that  the  land  was 
so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  keep  the  plants  up 
to  one  uniform  point  of  fruitfulnesa  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  without  manure.  The 
richest  mould  cannot  yield  crop  after  crop 
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for  yearfl,  uuleas  a  proportionate  return  be 
made  to  it.  Many  tried  decayed  coffee  pulp 
as  a  renovator,  under  the  impression  that 
by  so  doing  they  were  pkcing  in  the  ground 
what  they  wished  to  draw  from  it,  bat 
practice  has  too  fully  exploded  the  theory  to 
leave  any  necessity  for  explaining  its  failing  on 
scientific  priuciplep.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  coffee  pulp  in  com- 
bination with  other  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral  matter,  may  form  a  valuable  renovator 
of  the  soil.  The  skill  of  the  chemist  may  be 
very  advantageously  brought  to  bear  on  this 
Subject :  he  finds  that  the  plant  and  its  fruits 
are  differently  conposed,  he  knows  that  it  is 
more  necessary  to  provide  for  the  fruit  than 
the  stem  which  supports  it ;  he  finds  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bean  is  nitrogen,  which 
his  science  teaches  him  may  be  produced  by 
certain  phosphates  &c. under  particular  oircum- 
stances ;  the  knowledge  accumulated  by  bis 
own  and  other  men's  researches  point  out  at 
once  where  salts  and  gases  may  be  found,  and 
be  works  on  a  certainty.  He  can  in  a  few 
days  and  at  trifling  cost  produce  what  the 
uninitiated  may  spend  a  life-time  and  a  for- 
tune over  without  attaining. 

The  most  soluble  and  the  best  portions  of 
the  soil  are  washed  away  by  the  rains ;  and  this 
is  a  subject  which  equully  deserves  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  planter  with  the  manuring  question. 

Peeling,  ptUping^  and  winnowing. — The 
coffee  peeler,  used  for  separating  the  bean  from 
the  pellicle,  was  formerly  a  large  wheel  revolv- 
ing in  a  trough,  the  disadvantage  of  which 
was  the  flattening  more  or  less  of  the  bean 
when  not  thoroughly  dry.  A  machine  was 
subsequently  introduced,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Nelson,  C.E.,  of  the  Ceylon  iron  works,  by 
which  that  evil  was  obviated :  its  principle 
being  not  weight,  but  simple  friction,  of  suffi-  . 
cient  force  to  breaJc  the  parchment  at  first,  and, 
when  continued,  to  polish  the  bean  free  from 
the  husk.  A  very  simple  winnowing  machine 
for  cleaning  the  coffee  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
peeler,  is  attached.  From  the  winnowing 
machine  it  runs  into  the  separating  machine, 
which  sorts  it  into  sizes,  and  equalizes  the 
samples,  by  which  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
Hiftnnftl  labour  are  saved.  The  same  principle 
was  intended  to  be  applied  by  Mr.  Nelson 
to  pulping,  to  obviate  the  bjury  inflicted 
by  me  grater  upon  the  fresh  berry. 

In  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  numbers  of  the 
beans  in  a  sample*  on  close  examination,  will 
be  found  scratched  or  pricked  ;  and  when  the 
closest  attention  is  not  paid,  or  the  person 
Buperintending  the  process  is  devoid  of  me- 
chanical skill,  the  injuiy  is  proportionate. 
The  ordinary  pulping  mill  in  use,  consists  of 
a  cylinder  of  wood  or  iron,  covered  with  sheet 
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brass,  or  copper,  and  punctured  simtMf  (» 
a  nutmeg  grater.  This  cylinder,  teehnidlj 
called  the  barrel,  runs  upon  a  sptndle,  liuck 
turns  a  brass  pick  on  each  side  of  a  fnimL 
Immediately  in  a  line  with  the  centre  apoi 
which  it  turns,  and  placed  vertical  to  ttek 
other,  are  two  pieces  of  wood,  freqaently  ihd 
with  iron  or  copper,  called  **  the  chops,' pheid 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  or  aufficteot  to  allov 
the  passage  of  ''parchment"  coffee  betven 
them.  The  lower  chop  is  placed  so  eloMto 
the  barrel,  yet  without  contact,  that  all  eofti 
must  be  stopped  by  it  and  thrown  ontwiidi 
The  upper  chop  is  adjusted  to  that  dintuee 
only  which  will  permit  the  cherry  eoflbe  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  barrel ;  bat  will 
not  allow  the  berries  to  pass  on  till  they  hit 
been  denuded  of  their  red  epidermis  by  a  ges- 
tie  squeeze  against  its  rough  surface.  The  fir 
greater  portion  of  the  pulps  are  separated  bf 
being  carried  past  the  lower  chops  npoo  tin 
sharp  points  of  the  copper,  and  thrown  otf 
behind,  and  few  are  left  with  the  parchmoi 
coffee.  As  from  the  different  sizes  of  the  ber- 
ries, and  their  crowding  for  preoedeneeaithtf 
descend  from  the  hopper  above  to  the  geath 
embrace  of  the  barrel  and  npper  chop,  son 
pass  unpulped,  the  coffee  as  it  cornea  froia  tb 
lower  chop  is  made  to  fall  npon  a  riddk,  wbieb 
separates  the  unpulped  cherries.  These » 
put  back  again,  and  passed  through  a  palpff 
with  the  upper  chop  set  closer.  The  mcrI 
of  working  appears  to  be  the  propw  aettiif 
of  the  chops,  and  many  have  been  thesehewi 
proposed  for  reducing  this  to  aoertaiB^* 
Perhaps,  after  all,  few  plans  are  better  te 
the  old  wedges,  by  tightening  or  {oo8ms%^ 
which  the  chop  is  kept  in  the  zequired  p*- 
tiou.  After  working  it  for  some  y«R 
the  machine  was  conuderably  impioid 
by  iron-cog-wheels  being  suboititiited  ii 
the  place  of  straps  and  drams  to  flon 
the  riddle,  and  the  riddle  itself  was  ta» 
ed  of  two  sieves,  by  which  the  dw»  , 
of  unpulped  berries  reaching  the  parehaflt  | 
is  lessened.  On  some  estates  water^wtaii 
have  been  put  up  to  drive  several  polptfi' 
one  time,  which  otherwise  woi^ld  reqninM 
two  to  four  men  each  to  work  them,  but  i* 
the  costly  buildings  and  apparteaaoces  w 
such  machinery  renders  Deee8BaTy,th^aRi^ 
Although  the  operation  of  palpu^it*^*^ 
pie,  it  b  one  which  reqiures  the  nai^* 
be  set  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest^ 
tlty  of  work  may  be  done,  or,  in  othsr** 
the  smallest  quantity  of  unpulped  >•• 
be  allowed  to  pass  Ifarongli.  (>»J* 
other  hand,  the  berries  must  not  be  wlp* 
to  injury^  from  the  barrel;  for  if  the  pg^"^"^ 
skin  is  pritked  through,  the  betry  wlH  i^ 
when  cured,  with  an  unsigfailtf  brown 
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fipon  it.  Several  other  covdriogB  for  banrelSy 
418  substitutes  for  punctured  copper  hftve  betti 
tri^d  ;  ftmoug  others^  coir-cloth  and  wire-net, 
but  the  old  material  has  not  been  superseded* 

After  pulping,  the  ooffee  in  parchment  is 
reottved  into  cisterns^  in  which  it  is»  by  wash- 
ing, deprived  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  that 
BtUl  adheres  to  it.  Without  thie  most  necessary 
operation,  the  mucilage  would  ferment  and 
expose  the  berry  to  inj  ary  from  its  highly 
corrosive  qualities.  As  some  portion  of  pulp 
finds  its  way  with  coffee  to  the  cistern,  which, 
if  suffered  to  remain,  would  by  its  long  reten- 
tion of  moisture,  lengthen  the  subsequent 
dnring  process,  various  methods 'have  been 
adopted  to  remove  it.  One  mode  is  to  pass  the 
ooffee  a  second  time  through  a  sieve  work- 
ed by  two  men ;  another  to  pick  it  off  the 
sarfaees  of  the  cistern,  to  which  it  oaturally 
rises.  In  August  1846,  premiums  were 
awarded  by  the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society 
to  Messrs.  Clerihew  and  Josias  Lambert  for 
the  improvementa  they  had  introduced  into 
coffee^pulpers,  which,  by  their  exertions,  had 
been  brought  to  great  perfection.  This  pulper 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  every  respect  that 
has  yet  been  brought  into  use,  the  disadvan- 
tages belonging  to  the  old  machine  having 
been  ealirely  remedied.  The  sieve  crank  has 
a  doable  eccentric  action.  The  chops  are 
regulated  by  set  screws^and  the  sieve  suspend- 
ed in  a  novel  and  secare  manner,  the  whole 
combining  strength  and  efficacy,  together  with 
an  elegance  of  form>  which  has  likewise  been 
appreciated.  Mr,  W.  Clerihew,  of  Ceylon, 
submitted  to  the  Qreat  Exhibition  a  model  of 
bis  approved  apparatus  for  drying  coffee,which 
has  been  patented  in  the  name  of  Robert  R. 
Banks,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  and 
be  received  the  Isis  gold  medal  for  the  same. 
rhe  intention  is  to  dry  the  vegetable  and 
iiqaeo«s  moisture  of  the  berry.  Before  this  is 
required,  the  coffee  has  previously  undergone 
the  process  of  pulping,  or  removal  from 
;he  soft  fleshy  husk.  When  the  coffee 
lerry  is  picked  from  the  tree  it  liears 
k  close  resemblance  to  a  ripe  cl»erry,  both  in 
;ize  and  appearance :  and  several  processes 
lave  to  be  gone  through  before  the  article 
mown  in  commerce  as  coffee  is  produced. 
XI  the  first  place,  the  pulpy  exterior  of  the 
iherry  has  to  be  removed  by  the  process  of 
lulping,  which  separates  the  seed  and  its  thin 
overing  called  the  parchment,  from  the  husk: 
rhea  the  pulping  process  is  completed,  we 
iAve  the  parchment  coffee  by  itself  in  a  cistern, 
nd  the  next  process  consists  in  getting  rid 
f  the  mucilage  with  which  it  is  covered." 
laving  become  assured,  both  by  experiment 
nd.  by  Liebig's  reasoning,  that  the  successive 
tages  of  deoompoAition  were  wholly  ascribable 
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to  the  action  of  the  stagnant  air  whieb 
occupies  the  interstices  between  the  beams, 
and  taking  into  account  that  a  mass  of 
coffee  presented  a  medium  pervious  to  air,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Clerihew  that  it  was  possible 
by  means  of  fanners  working  on  the  exhaust- 
ing principle,  so  to  withdraw  air  from  an  en- 
closed space  as  to  establish  a  current  of  air 
through  masses  of  coffee  spread  on  perforated 
fioors  forming  the  top  and  bottom  of  that  space. 
The  plan  he  carried  into  execution  inl849,and 
a  stream  of  air  was  thrown  through  the  mass 
of  coffee^  each  bean  of  it  became  surrounded 
by  a  constantly  renewed  atmosphere  of  fresh 
air. 

Greig's  Pea-berry  Machine  consists  of 
three  long  metal  rollers,  so  placed  beside  each 
other,  as  to  allow,  in  their  revolution,  the  flat 
beans  to  fall  between  them  while  the  Pea- 
berries  pass  along  the  surface  of  the  rollers 
into  a  box.  Those  who  prepare  coffee  for 
the  European  market,  can  by  this  ma- 
chine meet  the  fancy  for  Pea-berry  coffee- 
without  the  tedious  employment  of  hand  la- 
bour. (Madras  Timei,  Idih  January  1859.) 

Manuring. — There  are  many  difficulties  to 
surmount  in  manuring  estates,  owing  to  the 
localities  of  coffee  plantations, though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  returns  obtained  from 
manured  plantations  richly  repay  by  a  high 
standard  of  bearing.  Cattle  manuring  is  the 
most  generally  available  •  the  cattle  being 
stall-fed  on  guinea  grass ,  planted  where  the 
elevation  of  the  plantation  will  permit  it, 
or  on  Mauritius  grass,  which  is  planted  in 
the  ravines  amongst  the  coffee  ;  thus  at  the 
same  time  yielding  a  profit,  and  keeping 
weeds  out  of  places  where  they  are  apt  to 
grow.  Pigs  are  also  kept,  and  the  pulps  of 
the  ooffee  are  added  to  the  fertilizing  mass; 
indeed,  rotting  wood,  weeds,  burned  dolo- 
mite, and  anything  which  will  produce 
ammonia,  should  be  taken  care  of  on  estates. 
Each  laborer  should  take  out  a  basketful 
as  he  goes  to  his  work,  which  a  few  men  are* 
employed  afterwards,  with  mamoties,  or 
forks,  in  burying  around  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  The  manuring  of  a  whole  estate  at 
one  time  is  seldom  required,  but  every  part 
of  the  plantation  should  be  brought  under 
its  operation  every  second  or  third  year.  One 
estate,  which  was  wholly  manured  without 
limit  as  to  expense,  has  amply  returned  the 
outUy  by  a  production  of  about  20  cwt  to 
the  acre ;  lime,  cattle  manure,  and  mould  from 
the  neighbouring  forest  were  used  in  a 
compost,  and  the  soil  turned  up  every  where 
round  tho  plant  to  apply  it"  {jOoffet  Plant- 
ing in  Ceylon,  p.  52,) 

Spacing  ouL— When  cleared,  the  ground  is 
marked  out  by  a  line  and  pegs,  in  squares  of 
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fdz  feet  every  way,  and  at  each  peg  a  hole  48 
inches  cube  is  dug.  These  are  filled  up  with 
surface  soil,  and  when  rain  sets  in  the  seedlings 
are  transplanted  from  the  nursery  to  them. 
This  would  give  1,210  trees  per  acre,  but 
owing  to  the  rockfl,  streams  and  paths,  where 
plants  cannot  grow,  the  average  is  1,000  per 
acre.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
distance  trees  should  be  apart  from  each  other 
from  experiments  and  observation,  six  feet 
is  the  best, — if  they  are  further  off,  they  will 
not  cover  the  ground,  in  which  case  both 
land  is  lost  and  weeds  grow  more  easily, 
— if  they  be  closer  than  six  feet  the  plants 
are  subject  to  breaking  and  injury,  as  their 
branches  lock  into  each  other  and  obstruct 
the  workman's  passage. 

In  Ceylon  in  the  first  instance,  nothing  is 
needed  beyond  felling  and  burning  the  forest 
treeS)  and  planting  the  young  coffee  seedlings 
at  regular  intervals  in  spacious  holes  between 
the  huge  stumps  left  to  rot  in  the  ground. 
The  first  care  requisite  is  to  afford  shade 
to  the  young  plants ;  many  consider  that  this 
shelter  should  be  continued  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  culture,  but  this  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  as  it  bas  been  found  that  plants  so 
protected  are  not  such  good  bearers  as  those 
which  are  exposed.  The  best  plants  for  pro* 
aiding  shelter  aretall,  wide-branching  trees  or 
shrubs  without  much  underwood.  The  other 
culture  requisite  is  only  to  keep  the  ground 
tolerably  clean  from  weeds,  for  which  one 
cooly  on  from  five  to  ten  biggahs  is  sufficient. 
He  should  also  prune  off  decayed  or  dead 
branches.  This  treatment  must  be  continued 
until  the  fourth  year,  when  the  trees  will 
first  begin  beiiring,  and,  after  the  gathering 
of  each  crop,  the  trees  will  require  to  be 
thinned  out  from  the  superabundant  bran- 
ches, their  extremities  stopped,  and  the 
tops  reduced  to  prevent  their  growing  above 
seven  or  eight  ;  the  stems,  also,  should 
be  kept  free  from  shoots  or  suckers  for  the 
height  of  at  least  one  foot,  as  well  as  clear 
from  weeds.  Irrigation  must  be  frequent 
during  the  first  year  that  the  plants  are  re- 
moved to  the  plantation,and  may  be  afterwards 
advantageously  continued  at  intervals  during 
the  dry  and  hot  weather,  as  a  very  hot  season 
is  found  unfavorable  to  the  plant,  drying  up 
and  destroying  the  top  branches  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  side  shoots :  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  long  rain  destroys  the  fruit 
by  swelling  it  out  and  rotting  it  before  it  can 
be  ripened  :  hence  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a 
good  drainage  of  the  plantation,  that  no  water 
be  anywhere  allowed  to  lodge,  as  certain  loss 
will  ensue,  not  only  of  the  crop  of  the  current 
year,  bat  most  frequently  of  the  trees  also>  as 
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their  roots  require  to  be  rather  dry  tbi 
otherwise,  - 

The  coffee  plan  t  has  many  enemies  in  Dataiii 
to  contend  with,  and  the  fdlowiDg  is  a  bt 
by  Mr.  Nietner,  of  some  of  them  in  QejkB. 

1 .  Pseudococcus  adomdam,White  or  Mealj 
Bug. 

Parasites : 
Scymnus  rotundatos.  Motch.  £r.  Enl 

1859. 
Encyrtus  NietnerL     Motch. 
Chartocerus  mnsciformia.  MotcL 
A  cams  translucens.  N. 

2.  Lecanium   Coffese.   WalL    Ust  loi 
B:  M.  Brown  or  Scaly  Bug. 

Parcuites : 
Scutellista  cyanea.     Motch. 
Cephaleta  purpureiventris.  Motch. 

brunneventris.  Motch. 

f  usciventrid.     Motch.  in  lita 
£ncyrtus  paradisicus.  Motch.  in  lits. 

„  Nietneri.    Motch. 

Cirrhospilus  coccivoras.     Motch.  is  Hk 
Marietta  leopardina,     M.  in  lits. 
Chilocorus  circamdatua.    Schonh. 
Acarus  translucens.     N. 

3.  Lecaninum  nigrum.  N.   Black  Bag. 

{Syncladium  Nietneri.    Babh.  Dff>i 
Hedwig,  1858. 
Trisposporium.    Cktrdneri.    Beck-  I 
Hort,  See.  Lond.  1849. 
A  fungus. 

5.  Aphis  Coffese,  N.  Coffee-Loose. 

Parasites : 

gyrphus  Nietneri.    Schiner  in  lit& 

„        splendeuB.    DolescL 
Micromus  australis.    Hag- 
Verz.Wieii.  Z.  1858. 

6.  Strachia  geometrica.    Motch.  in  litai 

Lepidoptera. 

7.  Aloa  lactinea.     Cram.  pap.  ei. 

8.  Orgyia  Ceylancia.   N. 

9.  Euprocitis  'viiguncula.  Walk* 
10.  Tricbia  exigua.  Feld.  in  lit 
1 1  •  Narosa  conspersa.     Walk. 

12.  Limaoodes  graciosa.     Westw.  &tdi 

13.  Drepanal 

14.  Zeuzera  Coffeee.     N. 

15.  Agrotis  segetunL     fl^en.  V.  Bv^ 
Grub. 

16.  Galleriomorpha  lichenoides.   Fd^' 
lit 

17.  Boarmia  Ceylanica.  Feld.  in  lit. 

18.  „     leucostigmaria.    Feld^"^ 

19.  Enpithecia  coffearia.     Feld.  ial* 

20.  Fortrix  coffearia.    Feld.  in  fit. 

21.  Gracilarial   cc^eifcdiella.  Un/A 

Diptera, 

22.  Anthomyza  %  coffee.  N.  in  MotcL 
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23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


Orllioptera, 
Fbymatea  panctntA.     D. 

CoUoptera, 
Ancyloncycha  spec  ?  (White  Grub.) 
Arliines?  destructor.  N. 

Aptera, 
A  cams  coffeae.  N. 

Afammalia, 
Golnnda  Ellioti.  Gray  in  Kel.  Prod. 
(CoflFee-rat.) 
The  •'  rat**  does  much  mischief  by  gnaw- 
ing off  the  young  branches,  apparently  to 
get  at  the  tender  pith  ;  it  is  called  '*  Dadda- 
'wedda"  by  the  Cingalese,  is  as  large  as 
a  weasel,  and  of  a  greyish- black  colour. 
Monkeys,  squirrels,  and  the  rat  commit  great 
depredations  in  fruit  time  ;  they  are  partial 
to  the  sweet  pulp  which  they  digest,  but 
evACiiate  the  beans  whole. 

The  Gardener's    Chronicle  received  from 
]Mr.  Thwaiteaaspecimen  of  a  minute  fungus. 
A  few  trees  were  first  noticed  to  be  infected 
ill  May,  but  at  the   time  of   Mr.  Thwaites' 
communication  (July  24),  two  or  three  acres 
were  showing  the   fangus    upon  the  leaves. 
These  latter  fall  off  before  their  proper  time. 
Amongst  more  than  a  thousand   species   of 
fungi    received  from    Ceylon  this   does  not 
occur  :  and  it  is  not  only  qnite  new,  bnt  with 
difficulty  referable  to  any  recognised  section 
of  fungi.     Indeed  it  seems  jnst   intermediate 
between  true  mould  and   Uredos,  allied   on 
tbc  one  hand  to  Trichobais,  and  on  the  other 
to  Rhinotrichum.     Though  the  fungus  is  de- 
veloped from  the  parenchym  of  the  leaf^  there 
is  not  any  covering  to  the  little  heaps  such  as 
IS  80  obvious  in  Uredo  and  its  immediate  allies, 
-while  the  mode  of  attachment  reminds  one  of 
Rhinotrichum.     We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to 
propose  a  new  genus  for  its  reception . 

As  the  funeus  is  confined  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  mycelium  is  not 
superficial,  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  a  re- 
medy ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  try  sul- 
pfaur  by  means  of  one  of  the  instruments  which 
are  used  in  the  hop  grounds  in  Kent,  or  syr- 
inging with  one  of  the  sulphureous  solutions 
'whioh  have  have  been  recommended  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  hop  mildew. — Rev,  M,  J. 
Berkeley, — Colombo  Observer, 

The  Coffee  Buff,  Lecauium  cofftaB,  Walker, 
establishes  itself  on  the  young  shoots  and 
buds,  which  it  covers  with  a  noisome  incrus- 
tation of  scales,  enclosing  its  larvae,  from  the 
pernicious  influence  of  which  the  fruit  shrivels 
and  drops  off.  It  is  a  Coccus,  and  a  number 
of  brownish  wart-like  bodies  may  be  seen 
studding  the  young  roots  and  occasionally 
the  margins  on  the  outside  of  the  leaves. 
!Each  of  these  warts  is  a  transformed  female 
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containing  a  large  number  of.  eggs  (700), 
which   are  hatched  within  it.     When   the 
young  ones  come  out  of  their  nest,  they  may 
be  observed  running  about  on  the  plant,  look- 
ing like  wood-lice,   but  shortly  after  being 
hatched,  the  males  8eek|the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  while  the  females  prefer  the  young 
shoots  as  their  place  of  abode.    The  larvaa  of 
the  males  undergo  transformation  into  pupsB 
I  beneath  their  own  skins,  and  their  wings  are 
horizontal,  and  their  possession  of  wings  may 
possibly   explain  the  comparatively  rare  pre- 
sence of  the  male  on  the  bushes.     The  female 
retains  her  powers  of  locomotion  until  nearly 
of  full  size,  and  it  is   about   this  time  that 
her  impregnation  takes  place.    The  pest  does 
not  produce  great  injury  until  it  has  been  two 
or  three  years  on  an  estate,  but  at  length  the 
scales  on  the  plants  become  numerous,   the 
clusters  of  berries  assume  a  black  sooty  look, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  fall  off  before  they 
are  mature.  The  young  shoots  have  a  disgust- 
ing look  from  the  number  of  yellow  pustular 
bodies    forming    on   them,    the    leaves  get 
shrivelled,  and  on  many  trees  not  a  single 
berry  forms.     The  coffee  bug  first  appeared 
in  1843,  on  the  Lupallu  Galla  states,  and  it, 
or  a  closely  allied  species,  has  been  observed 
on  the  Citrus  acida,  Psidium  pomiferum,Myr- 
tus   Zeylanica,  Rosa  indica,  Careya   arborea, 
Vitex   negundo  and  other  plants,  aud   most 
abundantly  on  the   coffee   bushes  in  moist 
places.   It  reappears  though  eradicated,  and 
is    easily    conveyed    on  cloths     from   one 
place  to  another.  Dr.  Grardner,  whom  Sir  J. 
E.  Tennent  quotes,  is   of  opinion  that  all  re- 
medies have  failed,  and  that  it  mnst  wear  it- 
self out  as  other  blights  do. — Sir  J.  Tennenfs 
Cetyon,  Vol,  li.  p.  248. 

The  Sydney  "A^ornin^  i^^rakf' describes 
an  experiment  on  the  Aphis  or  coffee  moth 
which  shows  that  by  a  very  simple  ap- 
plication, coffee  plants  may  be  freed  from 
these  destructive  insects.  A  number  of 
the  insects  were  placed  on  a  leaf  under  a 
powerful  microscope.  A  drop  of  a  sfmple  so- 
lution of  soda  in  water  was  let  fall  among 
them.  They  instantly  left  their  hold  on 
the  leaf  and  fell  dead.  Such  a  solution  could 
be  applied  without  injury  to  coffee  plants. 
Sulphur  has  hitherto  been  the  favorite 
treatment. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  the  Borer  is  a  name  given  to  the 
larvflB  of  coleopterous  beetles  which  injure 
coffee  trees.  There  are  two,  the  white  and 
red  borer  ;  the  chief  of  these  is  the  Xylotre- 
chus  quadripes  of  Chevrolat.  In  Coorg 
coffee  trees  have  also  been  injured  by  the 
rot,  a  disease  resulting  from  improper 
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prnuiDg.  The  rot  attacks  and  decays  the 
centre  of  the  stem.  In  Coorg,  when  the 
tree  is  attacked  by  the  borer,  the  leaves 
become  yellow  and  drop.  The  insects  are  gene> 
rally  about  the  diameter  of  a  small  qaill,  are 
always  confined  to  the  wood,  and  never  enter 
the  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its  work, 
passed  through  the  pupa  stage,  and  is  about 
to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  by  the  female  near  the  root  of 
the  tree,  and  the  pupa  boiers  tunnel  up  the 
heart  of  the  plant. 

In  1859  60,  tlie  exports  from  the  hill  dis- 
tricts of  Madras  were  from 


Forts  of  Malabar 
Canara 
Tinnevelly 
Madras 


Quantit}'. 


Viiln 


i5. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

7.351,926 

5,133,635 

233,693 

8,158,974 


20,878,226 


Rs. 

7,35,177 

8,66,644 

23,387 

2,49,846 


Rs.  1,875,C54 
£.      187,505 


The  produce  of  the  various  cofFee-growing 
countries  in  the  world  was  lately  set  down  at 
the  following  figures  : 

South  and  Central  A^iekica. 

Millions  of  lbs. 

Costa  Rica ...     9 

La  Guayra  and  Porto  Cabello, ...  35 
Brazil,...         ...         ...  f -302 

British  West  Indies,  ...  ...     8 

French  and  Dutch  West  Indies,.     7 

Cuba  and  Forto  Bico, 30 

St  Domingo,...         ...         ...-   33} 

Asia  and  the  East. 
Javaj...         •••  •••         •••  140 

The  Philippine  Isles,..  ...       3 

Celebes,..*  •*•         ...       li 

Sumatra^...  •»•         •••       o 

Ceylon,...  •••         •••     34 

Malabar  and  Mysore, 20 

Arabia  (Mocha), ...       3 

275,000  tons. 
Mr.  Fowler  in  his  evidence  before  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  gave 
2,500  to  4,000  feet  as  the  most  favorable 
•levation  for  the  growth  of  coffee. — 
Nietner  on  the  Enemies  of  iht  Coffee  plant, 
JSidie  on  Cofee  planting,  Royle  on  tlie 
J'roduetive  Resources  of  India,  Eng,  Cyc, 
SimuMmtTs  Colonial  MagazineVol,  'KY,  Jour- 
nal India  Archipelago.  Vol,  iii.  1852.  Sim- 
mond^s  Commercial  Products,  Dr.  liiddeU^ 
J)r.  Mason.  Bonynge^s  America^  p.  55.  Madras 
ExlMUion   Jury  Reports.    Cat.  Exhibition 
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of  1 862.  Hassal  Food  and  its  adulttrationi 
Sir  J.  TennenCs  Ceylon.  Madrat  TifW,  194 
January  1859.  Madras  Statesman,  Pla^aWi 
Aden.  Bombay  Standard,  January  1859. 
Rev,  M,  J,  Berkeley.  Colombo  Ohuner, 
Sydney  Herald. 

COHAT,  See  Kohat,  KeUt  p.  48S. 

COHUNE  OIL,  a  product  of  the  kernel  of 
the  **  Attalea  funifera,"  of  Martins,  a  pilm 
tree  native  of  South  America.  It  is  sonw- 
thing  like  the  cocoanut,  but  is  more  oleigia- 
ous.  Its  introduction  into  Southern  Aai 
merits  attention. — Seeman. 

CGI  A  OR  GOIA  MA  RAM.  Tam.  Psidiom 
pyriferum,  also  P.  pomiferum,  the  Gutb 
tree.  Coia  pallam,  Tam.  Fruit  of  FsidiuB 
pyriferum  and  P.   pomiferum. 

COIL  ADD  Y,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Coiladdy,  is  a  mound  that  prevents  the  watan 
of  the  Caveri  running  into  the  Colerooo.— 
Orme. 

COILGUDDY,  a  pagoda  8  miles  east  of 
Madura. 

COIMBATORB,  a  coUectorate  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  iu  the  south  of  the  {NBii* 
sula.  Its  chief  town  of  the  same  name  ii  is 
L.  ir  r  N.  and  L.  76*  58'  £.,  and  is  14S2 
Teet  above  the  sea,  at  the  palace. 

The  district  occupies  an  area  of  eight 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  sqnan 
miles ;  over  which  some  seTen  thousand  Til- 
lages and  hamlets  are  8pread,po8seuing  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  ho- 
man  beings.  It  has  but  little  rain,  the  chief 
source  of  water-supply  appearing  to  be  velb, 
but  it  nevertheless  yields  an  annual  revenne  li 
upwards  of  twenty-two  lakhs  of  rupees.  Hm 
produce  is  grains,  mostly  of  the  dry  desoip- 
tion,  cotton,  sugar^  tobacco  and  hump-  In 
addition  to  these,  are  the  usual  "Gardes" 
condiments  and  vegetables.  The  climate  ii 
warm  and  not  unfrequently  oppressive.  Bcii^ 
completely  laud,  or  more  properly,  hill  loefcei 
the  district  is  only  open  to  such  streaoM  d 
cool  air  from  the  sea  board  as  can  find  thdr 
way  to  the  vast  plains  of  which  it  iscompiBil 
through  the  gaps  in  the  mountain  cfaaioa  Fe- 
ver prevails  at  certain  seasons  of  the  yesr,  fd 
cholera  invariably  makes  its  appeanmee  aftv 
the  rains.  The  aspect  of  the  countiy  iaia' 
and  unpleasant  in  the  extreme,  the  fev)^ 
ches  of  green  which  are  here  and  there  p 
duced  by  dint  of  hard  labour,  beingtha^ 
refreshing  objects  presented  to  the  ^ 
Its  northern  part,  called  Collegal,  has  no*' 
ous  small  jungle  covered  hills,  and  tote 
west  of  Collegal  are  the  Neilgheny  Ulk. 
The  Anamallay  hills  are  in  the  S.  W.  bori« 
of  Coimbatore^  and  are  richly  clothed  inik 
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valaable  forests,  with  many  elephants,  and 
some  of  the  lower  hill  ranges  from  the 
I^eiigherries,  between  whioh  is  the  valley  and 


lumps,  with  some  obscure  marks  on  them.  In 
roJility  these  copper  coins  are  the  chief  part 
of  the  currency,  the  value  of  the  several  silver 


gap   or   Pass  of    Palghant  leading  to   the   coins  being  various,  and  each  varying  daily  in 


western  coast.  The  Quzziehutty  pass  leads 
up  the  deep  valley  separating  the  Neilgherry 
hills  from  CollegiiL  The  Anainallay,  (literally 
elephant  hills),  is  a  mountain  tract  covered 
by  valuable  forest  trees,  which  about  the  year 
1860  were  worked  with  an  annual  profit  of 
about  Rs.  50,000,  and  there  a  re' many  beauti- 
ful woods  in  it  suited  for  turnery*  The  wild 
animals  are  the  elephant,  tiger,  leopard, 
bear,  hyena,  wild  dog,  bison,  sambur,  spotted 
and  barking  and  bog  deer  :  adso  the  wild  goat. 
They  are  occupied  by  a  race  of  hill-men,  the 
Kader,  open,  independent,  straightfiirward 
men,  simple  and  obeying  their  mopens  or 
chiefs  implicitly.  They  are  strong  built, 
active,  with  woolly  hair  and  something  of  the 
African  features,  and  file  their  front  teeth  to 
a  point  The  women  wear  enormous  circles 
of  pith  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  which  they 
distend  down  to  their  shoulders.  A  black 
monkey  is  their  greatest  dainty. 

The  localities  in  Coimbatore,    which  sup- 
ply the  beryl,   are  .also   supposed  to    have 
yielded  the  emerald,  though  Tavernier  was 
not  able  to  ascertain  that  any  part  of  India, 
in  his  day.  was  yielding  emeralds.     Taver- 
nier (Trciw/*,  p.  144)  says  "as  for  emeralds, 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  say  they  came  originally 
from  the  East.  And  therefore  when  jewellers 
and  goldsmiths  do  prefer  a  deep  coloured  eme- 
rald inclining  to  black,  tell  ye,  it  is  an  oriental 
emerald,  they  speak   that  which  is  not  true. 
I  confess,  I  could  never  discover  in  what 
part  of  our  continent  those  stones  are  foun(i 
Butsure  i  ani,that  the  eastern  partof  the  world 
never  produced  any  of  those  stones  neither  on 
the  continent,  nor  in   the  islands.     True  it 
18,  that  since  the  discovery  of  America,  some    ^^  MohGour 
of  those  stones  have  been  often  brought  rough    sicca  Kupee. 
from  Peru  to  the   Philippine  Islands,  whence  [Furuckabad  rupee 
they  have  been  transported  into  Europe  ;  but 
this  is  not   enough  to   make    them  oriental. 
Besides  that,  at  this  time  they  send  them  into 
Spain  through  the  North  S^&.'*— Tavernier' s 
Travels,  p.  144.  Lt,  Col,  Hamiltoa  in  Uteris, 
See  India,  p  324,  Korumbar,  Narapati. 

COINS.  The  coins  current  in  British 
India,  are  the  silver  rupee  of  180  grains,  and 
its  portions  in  half,  quarter  and  eighth  ;  also 
the  copper  half  anna  and  quarter  anna.  These 
alone  are  coined  at  the  mints.  In  the  Hydera- 
bad state,  there  are  several  rupees,  the  Hali 
Bikka,  and  <»thers;  all  of  less  weight  than  the 
rupee  of  British  India,  and  many  shapeless 
copper  coins.  In  Oomraoti  the  bankers 
pasd  sealed  bags  of  money.  In  the  Hydera- 
b^d  state  the  copper  coins  in  use  are  shapeless 
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the  exchange  of   the  bazar.     The  reckoning 
is  by  four,  which  is  called  a  **  Gaiida." 

4  Cowries  (Qavvalu,)  1  Ganda. 
14, 16,  or  18  Ganda  I  Thoodi  or  Pisa  copper. 

4  Thooddi  or  Oooddi  1  Ganda  of  coppers. 
16  or  17   Copper  Ganda  1  Rupee. 

In  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulr,  the  silver 
real  and  the  copper  falus  are  currenti  but  the 
Indian  rupee  and  the  Spanish  dollar  also  pass 
current.  In  the  currency  of  Persia,  when 
Mr.  Eraser  travelled,  the  coins  chiefly  used  in 
circulation  were  the  tomaun,  ducat,  rupee  (or 
real),  abbasaee  or  shahee  and  falusiah.  The 
exact  value  of  these  coins  is  disturbed  by 
the  state  of  exchange  between  India  and 
Europe.  The  number  of  abbassee  in  a  real 
differ  in  different  provinces,  but  are  in  general 
from  five  to  six,  and  there  are  about  as 
many  falusiah  in  each  abbassee ;  the  abbassee 
is  not  current  everywhere,  it  is  of  silver ;  the 
lutter  are  lumps  of  copper,  heavy  and  shape* 
less,  with  a  few  letters  stamped  upon  one 
side. 

The  following  statement  will  shew  the 
weight,  fineness  and  stg.  value  of  the  coins 
formerly  coined  at  the  Calcntta  mint  reckoning 
the  value  of  gold  at  £3-17-10^  per  standard 
oz.,  and  silver  at  os.  2d. 


Coins. 


1 


Grains  i  Grains 
pure,   'alloy 


Grains 

Gross 

Weight 


Valac. 


187- 651,17-059 
176-923  15-993 
165- 215116-019 


204-710 


£  9. 

1  13 


d. 


2A-2225 
191-9160  2    OA-625 
180-2340  1  11^-826 


These  oeins  are  not  now   current.     In  the 

Straits  Settlements,  the  rupee  is  current,  but 

there  an«i  throughout  the  Archipelago  and  the 

sea  coast  of  China,  the  dollar    is    largely    in 

The  sole  Chinese  coin  is  of  copper,  and 


use. 


silver  and  gold  are  in  China,  sold  by  weight. 
F laser's  Journey  into  Khorasan,  p,  74. 

COIR  is. the  fibre  from  the  rind  of  the 
cocoanut.  Is  a  corruption  either  of  theMaldive 
term  Kaubar,  or  from  the  Tamil  kayer,  a  rope. 
The  Maldive  Kaubar  is  the  name  given  to  the 
cords  with  which  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  Abul  Fazl  sewed  together  the  planks  of  their 
ship.  Mr.  Faulkner  says  its  Hindustani  name 
in  Bombay  is  "  Katha."  It  is  largely  used  in 
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COIR* 

India,    and    the    exports    during  the    year 
1850-51  to  1860-61  were  as  under 


COIE. 


lbs. 

Tong. 

VmIup. 

1850-51 

7,846,720 

3,503 

21,644 

1851-52 

5,538,5 1 2 

2,472 

14,699 

1852-53 

6,5 1 1,344 

2,907 

17,300 

185354 

9,437,466 

4.213 

25,641 

1854-55 

8,078,660 

3,606 

,    27,638 

1855-56 

6,358,864 

9,393 

20.909 

1856-67 

8,293,712 

3,703 

25,828 

1857-58 

9,603,104 

4,287 

33,181 

1858-59 

10,i50,800 

4,575 

36.435 

1859-60 

10,808,980 

4,825 

41,201 

1860-61 

13,064,660 

5,832 

57,284 

This  fibrous  material  appears  in  the  market 
with  various  degrees  of  fineness.  Such  varie- 
ty of  appearance  depends  on  the  age  at  which 
the  cocuaiiut  is  cut  and  the  husk  sepa- 
rated, and  tlie  care  bestowed  in  steeping  and 
cleaning.  The  husk  or  rind  of  the  not  is  thick 
and  full  of  fibres,  which  in  their  separated 
state  are  well  known  by  the  names  of  coir 
or  khair.  In  order  to  remove  this  husk,  an 
iron  spike  or  sharp  piece  of  hard  wood  is 
fixed  in  the  ground.  The  nut  is  then  forced 
upon  the  point,  which  passes  through  the 
fibres,  and  thereby  separates  the  rind  from  the 
shell.  lu  this  manner,  a  man  can  clear  lOOO 
nuts  daily.  For  the  best  coir,  the  outer  rind 
of  the  nuts  is  bruised  and  steeped  iu  water  for 
two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  taken  up  nnd 
the  fibres  separated  by  the  fingers  and  scraped 
gently  with  a  blunt  knife,  aud  dried  in  the 
sun.  If  steeped  in  water  too  long, they  get  dark 
coloured.  Mr.  Hobinson,  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  in  his  report  on  the  Laccadives,  thus 
describes  the  method  of  making  coir  in  those 
islaods.  As  the  husk^  he  says,  gets  hard 
and  woody  if  the  fruit  be  allowed  to  become 
quite  ripe,  the  proper  time  for  cutting  it  is 
about  the  tenth  month.  If  cut  before  this^ 
the  coir  is  weak  ;  if  later,  it  becomes  coarse 
and  hard,  and  more  difficult  to  twist,  and  re- 
quires to  be  longer  in  the  soaking  pit,  and  thus 
becomes  darker  in  colour.  When  cut,  the  husk 
is  severed  from  the  nut  and  thrown  into  soak- 
ing pits.  These,  in  some  of  the  islandsi  are 
merely  holes  in  the  sand,  just  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  salt  water.  Here  they  lie  bu- 
ried for  a  year,  and  are  kept  down  by  heaps  of 
stones  thrown  over  them  to  protect  them 
from  the  ripple.  In  others,  the  soaking  pits 
are  fresh- water  tanks  behind  the  crest  of  coral. 
In  these,  the  water  not  being  changed,becomes 
foul  and  dark  coloured,  which  affects  the  co- 
lour of  the  coir.  When  thoroughly  soaked  the 
fibrous  parts   are  easily  separated  from  the  ( 
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woody  by  beating.     If  taken  oat  of  tbe  piU 
too  early,  it  is  difficult  to  free  the  cuir  froa 
impurities*.     If  left  in  too  long,  the  fibre  ii 
weakened,  as  is  said  to  be  the  esse  also  with 
that  soaked  in   fresh   water.     The  coir  from 
the  islands  of  Kadaiuat,  Kiltan,  aod  Cbetkt, 
in  the  Laccadives,  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  <l^    ' 
scriptiou.The  manufacture  into  cordage  of  ikd 
coir  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  women  of 
the   Laccadives.      When  soaked  sufficieutl; 
long,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  pit  and  beaten  with 
a  heavy   mallei;.   *   Subsequentlv,  it  is  naid  to 
be  rubbed  with  the  hands  until  all  the  interfili- 
tial   cellular  substance  is  separated  from  the 
fibrous    portion.     When   quite  clean   it  is 
arranged  into  a  loose  roving,  preparatory  tobe- 
ing  twisted,  which  is  done  between  the  palw 
of  the  hands  in  a  very  ingenious  way,soasto 
produce  a  yarn  of  two  strands  at  once.    No 
mechanical  aid,  even  of  the  rudest  description, 
hhs  yet  found  its  way  into  these  inlands.  In 
thede  islands,  coir  is  one  of  the  chief  commodi- 
ties of  barter  for  the  necessaries  of  life, as  rtc<>, 
salt,  tobacco,  <fec.     The  coir  is  made  up  for 
their   petty  traffic    in  short   kute  of  a  mixed 
length  and  weight,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
these  are  collected  and  made  up  into  lenglhi 
of  70  to  75    fathoms,    as  received   by  the 
Government.     The  difference  in  thequaiiWy 
of   coir    manufactured  frooa   the  coast  nnt 
nnd  from  an  island  nut    is    very    consider- 
able.    We    may  mention    that  forty  cma- 
nuts  are  said  to  yield  6  lb.  of  coir  in  Ceyl««- 
Mr.  Robinson  says  :  "  Throe  large  coast  nois 
will  yield  1  lb.  of  coir,  measuring  tw«nty-tw 
fathoms  :  whereas  ten  small^  fine  island  nnt« 
go  to    about    1  lb.    of  coir  ;   but   this  vill 
measure  thirty-five  fathoms.  2  lb.  of  such  y»n, 
measuring  from  70  to  75    fathoms,  arc  made 
up  into  sootie,    of  which  there   are  fourteen 
to  a  bundle,  uveraging  about  a  raaand  of  2$ 
lb.   A  Manijalore  candy  of  560  lb.  will  tbw 
be  the  produce  of  5600    nuts,  and  should  con- 
tain about    20,000    fathoms  of  yarn.    Tb« 
actual  price  of  coir  received  by  the  islandeiv 
is   about   thirteen   rupees    per   candy.   T^ 
value  of  the  coir  produce  of  a  tree  is  cslci- 
lated  to  be  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  anntf  i 
and  that  of  the  produce  of  one  hundred  trte^ 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  rupees.    'ITie  v9- 
age  value  of  the  total  raw    produce  of  aW 
bearing  fruit,  would  then  be   seven  annas  »i 
half  rupee  ;   and   that  of    a     plot    of  0 
hundred  trees,  forty-five    rupees.     Difc*^ 
modes  are  practised     in   Ceylon.     At** 
pentyra    and   the    Akkara-pattooo,    tb*' 
tives   separate   the     coir     by    burying  ^ 
husks  along  the  border  of  the  extensive  sitt" 
water  lake,  and  wheu,  after  six  months « 
more,  they  are  dug  out  very  clean,  the  fibrts 
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COIX  LACRIMA. 


COLOHICUM. 


easily  separate  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  or  forty  fold. — Hooker  Him.  Jour,,  Vol,  IL 
husLThiH  mode  of  preparing  the  fibre  prevents  page  289,  Mason.  Williams*  Middle  King-^ 
the  offensive  smell  emauated  by   macerating  |  dom  pnge  277. 


the  husk,  so  coinmoa  along  the  road  from  Go 
lonibo  to  Matura." 

China  imports  coir  from  Haman  and  the 
Archipelago.  The  great  use  to  which  coir 
is  put  is  for  cordage,  both  ropes  and  cables, 
for  bouts  and  ships,  for  which  from  its  light- 
ness it  is  well  suited.  It  is  largely  used  by 
upholsterers  as  a  material  for  stuffing  mat- 
trasses,  couches,  piiltiws  ;  it  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  oakum  in  caulking  tthips.  The  fibre  is 
also  made  into  brushes  and  brooms,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  bristles,  is  cleaned,  curled  and 
dyed  to  resemble  horsehair,  and  made  iiito 
matting,  door  mats,  and  netting  for  sheep- 
folds,  woven  into  stair  carpets  and  floor  mat- 
ting,bonuets,hats, — LonJ.kxk.  oj  1862,  Royle 
JFib,  PI.  Robinson's  Report  on  the  Laccadives. 
HovLhle  Jfr.  Morrison.  (Ondatjee). 

COIX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Panicaceie.  Several  species  are  known  in 
India,  aquatics,  barbata,  gigantea,  hetero- 
clita,  lacrima  pumila.  The  following  are* 
Durmese  names  for  species  : 


ka  le  tbeing. 
ben  wu  thoo. 


BoxB. 

Golive 

Kokilaknhamu 

Korimidi 

Linn. 

Coix  millet 


91 


ka  le  pouk  pouk. 
ka  le  hmeu. 
ka  le  shee. 

COIX  BARBATA. 
Adavi  godhumalu    Tkl.    Golive  TfCL. 

Gila  gaddi  „ 

Qoli  midi  >, 

Grows  in  India. 

COIX  LACKIMA. 

Ka-le-thee  fiuRM.  I  Coix  millet  £no. 

Jou*8  tears  £ng.     | 

The  Burmese  species  of  Coix,  Job's  tears,  has 
large  esculent  seeds  i^vhich  are  parched,  like 
Indian  corn  in  America,  and  they  are  often 
fur  sale  in  the  Tenasserim  bazar.  It  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  South  of  China, 
for  weaving  floor  matting  of  various  degrees 
cf  fineness, the  coarser  kinds  of  which  are  used 
also  to  construct  sheds  to  screen  work- 
men when  building  houses  and  even  the  walls 
of  the  huts  tenanted  by  the  poor  ;  the  best 
comes  from  Lientan,  west  of  Canton.  No 
grasses  are  cultivated  in  China  for  food  for 
animals,  but  the  country  produces  many  spe- 
cies fitted  for  rearing  flocks  and  herds.  A 
great  deal  of  Ooix  (Job's  tears)  is  cultivated 
in  the  Khassia  Hills  about  Moflong  :  it  is  of  a 
dull  greenish  purple,  and  though  planted  in 
drills,  and  carefully  hoed  and  weeded,  is  a 
^ery  ragged  crop.  The  shell  of  the  cultivated 
sort  is  soft,  and  the  kernel  is  sweet ;  whereas 
-tbe  wild  Coix  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be 
l>rokeii  by  the  teeth.  Each  plant  branches 
-two  or  three  times  from  the  base,  and  from 
seveu  to  nine  plants  grow  in  each  square  yard 
of  soil :  the  produce  is  small^  not  aboTe  thirty 
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COIX  MILLET.     Coix  lacrima. 

COJIA,  also  written  Khojah,  Cojah.  See 
Khajah. 

COJLA-JAMDN-KA-PHAL.    Duk.     Ca- 

lyptrauthes  curyophyllifulia. 

COL  ABA,  an  island  in  lat.  18°  37' N., 
long.  72°  51^  E.  7  miles  from  Kuudaree  Is- 
land. In  the  spacious  harbour  formed  by  the 
i^ilands  of  Caranj.-i,  Colaba,  Bombay,  Salsette, 
and  the  contiuent,  several  smaller  rocky  is- 
lands are  scattered,  bearing  different  names. 
Of  these  are  Bombay,  Elephauta,  and  a  little 
island  close  to  the  latter  that  Europeans  call 
Butcher  island^  but  known  to  the  people  as 
Depideva,  the  island  of  the  gods. — See 
Butcher  island. 

COLAMAVA.  Tam.  Anacardium  occi- 
dentale, 

COLAPORE,  a  small  territory  in  the 
Concan,  and  the  name  of  its  chief  town  ;  is 
ruled  by  a  feudatory  rnjah.  The  territory 
has  an  area  of  3184  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  546,156)  and  a  revenue  of 
£100,000.  SeeKolapore. 

COLAPTES.     See  Picidce. 

COLAR  Lake,  a  marine  lagoon  of  great 
extent,  in  the  Mnsulipatam  district,  lying 
between  EUore  and  the  sea.  It  is  called 
the  Cuiar  Lake,but  is  one  of  the  marine  lagoous 
known  in  India  as  backwaters,  which  stretch 
around  the  peninsula  of  India,  one  of  thenc, 
north  of  Madras  is  called  the  Knnore  Lake, 
and  there  are  several  south  of  Madras  and 
on  the  Malabar  coast.      See  Lake. 

COLBERTIA  COROMANDELIANA.  D. 
C-  syn.  of  Dillenia  peutagyna,  Roxb, 

COLCHICUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Melanthaceas,  more  than  one  species 
of  which  grow  in  Central  Asia.  The 
medicinal  substance  known  as  Aruntuta^is  the 
inspissated  juice  of  a  bulbous  plant,  supposed 
to  be  a  species  of  Colchicum-  It  is  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
people  of  the  Ilazarajat,  in  Central  Asia, 
being  of  high  repute  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 
It  is  sold  in  small  pieces  of  a  dark  colour, 
but  is  indiscriminately  applied  and  must  ofteu 
act  injuriously.  Dr.  Stewart  changes  this  into 
'<  Uarun-tutiya."  Honigberger  states  this  is 
from  Agathotes  Chiretta.  Dr.  Stewart  gives 
"Ba^phola/'  and  Baphor  as  the  vernacular 
names  of  another  species  of  the  Salt  Range, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  he  says  called  "  is-af-gol" 
which  seems  the  ordinary  Flantago, — Mason's 
Journey,  Vol  ii.  p.  338.  Dr,  Stewart.  Hor- 
nigberger, 
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COLE. 


COLSOPXERA. 


(  wrote  on  the  kterite  formation,  and  latetite  oi 
the  Bed  Hills,  in  the  Madras  Lit.  Trans^  VuL 
IV,   100.     On  roouiida  of  scoriaceous  ashes 

\  wear  BelJary.     Ibid.  Vol.  VII,  130.-06iit 
1868. 
COLE,  Captain  Kobert,  a  military  officer  o( 


COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.  Linn. 

SuraDJan  Arab.  I  Kuljikoon,  Gr,  of  Arabs. 

Meadow  Saffron      Eva.  |  8uranj&n-talkH[ND.FKU& 

This  plant  grows  in  temperate  northern 
climates.     The  Colcbiciim  ot    medicine  is  the 

cormus  and  seeds   of  Colcbicum  autumnale-    , ,     t,  j    „  .  , ,    ,  e.i     v      u 

Linn,  which  is  well  described  by  Dioscorides. }  ?\ J^l'^t     T      f*"  T     1"" ' 
It  was  used  by  the  Arabs,  a.id  is  their  sorin-    ^^J'^*''  ^^^' »»"""  "^"f  ""^  elementary  gwrnaa. 
jan ;  they  give  kuljikoon  as  its  Greek  na.ne.  f  "^  '*'*'  ^"S  hugn^e. 
The  Hermodactyla  of  the  later  Greeks  and 
Arabs,  and  the  sweet  and  bitter  sonnjan  of  the 
Arabs,  were  no  doubt  species  of  this  genus. 
Dr.  Royle's  specimens  have  been  described  by 
Dr.    Pereira,      A     tincture   of   hennodactyl 


COLEBROOKE,  H.  T.,  w.i8  tbefinttfi 
give  a  tolerable  sketch  of  the  character  and 
contents  of  the  Vedas,  in  1805,  and  in  1813- 
1827  he  expounded  the  principles  of  thedif- 
ferent  systems  of  hindii  philosophy.    He 


is  prepared  by  fctking  Hermodaotyl    (soor-   author  of   several  meinoira  on  plants,  pub- 
injan  tvXk)  powdered  five  ounces,  lTOi^i  spirit   ^whed  in  the  Linnnan  Society's  Transacticw 

and  in  the  Asiatic  Researches. 


Tripunkhi 
Siru  Fadi 


Hind, 
Tam. 


two  pints ;   and  in  use  and  dose  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Colcliicum  tincture,  for   which 
on  emergency   this  may   be   substituted. — 
O'Shaughnessy .     HoyU,  /?.  60 1 . 
COLDENIA  PROCUMBENS.LiNN ;  Roxb. 

HaniM  pad  a  Tbl. 

Hama  padL  „ 

A  small  plant  growing  in  Southern  India^ 
used  as  a  poultice  fresh,  ulso,  when  dried  in 
powder  with  fenugreek  seeds  is  used  to 
promote  suppuration  in  boils. 

COLE,  H.  T.  of  the  Bengal  C.  S.,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  and 
author  of  many  the  most  valuable  oontribu- 
tiouB  to  its  Transactions  ;  after  Sir  W.  Jouch, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Orientalists  of  his 
time  Ob,  1837.  He  wrote  on  the  duties  of 
the  Hindoo  widow.  As.  Res.  Vol.  IV.  205. — 
Enumeration  of  classes  or  tribes  of  Natives 
of  India,  Ibid,  Vol.  V.  63.— On  Indian 
weights  and  measures.  Ibid,  91. — Transla- 
tion of  Delhi  inscription.  Ibid,  Vol.  VII. 
175. — On  Hiudoo  religious  ceremonies.  Ibid, 
Vol.  V.  345  ;  VIL  235,  288.— On  the 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  languages.  Ibid,  Vol. 
VII.  199. — On  the  origin  of  some  Ma- 
homedan  sects.  Ibid,  338, — Description  of  Os- 
HaraedGayal.  Ibid,  Vol.  VIII.  4»7.~On  the 
Vedas,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos. 
Ibid,  369. — Observations  on  the  Jains.  Ibid, 
Vol.  IX.  287. — On  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
Zodiac.  Ibid,  323. — On  oUbanum,  or  frank- 
incense. Ibid,  377. — On  ancient  monuments, 
containing  Sanskrit  Inscriptions.  Ibid,  398. 
On  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  Ibid,  429. — 
On  the  notions  of  the  Hindoo  astronomers, 
Ibid,  Vol.  XII,  209.— On  the  heighths  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  Ibid.  251. — On  the 
Dryobalanops  camphora.  Ibid,  535. — Mis- 
cellaneous papers.  L  Vol.  800. 

COLE,  Robert,  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Madras  Army,  in  which  he  rose  to 


COLEBROOKIA  OPPOSITIFOLIA-Pan- 
Bra.  Hind. 

A  large  shrub  of  the  Sewalik  hills ;  vood 
used  as  fuel,  aL«o  to  make  gunpowder  char- 
coal, and  the  leaves  as  fodder  for  catde.  tod 
are  applied  to  wounds  and  bruises. 

COLEHAN,  a  part  of  Siugbhum  occupied 
by  the  Ho  as  their  proper  couutzy. 
The  Colehau  is  divided  into  Pirhi  or  districts, 
each  under  a  mauki  or  chief,  and  each  village 
has  its  Mundah  or  headman. — DaUon,  p^l^ 
See  ludia  ;  Kol ;  Singbum. 

COLEOPTERA,  a  name  first  applied  by 
Aristotle    ('Anim.'    i.   inc.),   and  now  ufii- 
versaliy    adopted,  to  desiguate   one  of  tbe 
orders  in  which  Insects  are  divided,  the  tp^ 
cies  of  which  are  commonly  known  bjtiie 
name  of  Beetles,  the  ''Charger  oftfaeH^ 
brews.      The  Goleoptera   have   usually  foux 
wings,    of  which    the   two  superior,  termed 
elytra,  are  not  suited  to  flight,  but  for  acum- 
ing  and  protection  to  the  two  inferior.   Tlitj 
arc  of  a  hard  and  horny  or  parchment  iikt 
n.'iture,  and  when  closed  their  inner  margiid 
which  are  straight,  touch  and  form  a  longi- 
tudinal  suture ;    the   inferior    wings,  wka 
not   in   use,  are    folded   transversely  no^a 
the  superior    and   are  membranous.    Fna 
this   character  of   having    the    wings  io  * 
sheath,  the  term  CoLeopUra  wa^  applie^lfi^ 
being    composed   of    the   two  Greek  wocdi 
KoKw   a   sheath,    and    m-tpa  wings.    I^ 
superior  wings,    which  form    a  sheath,  i* 
generally  called  elytra.    In  about  two  ovn^ 
in  1854,  Mr.  Wallace  collected  700  specsci' 
beetles  in  Singapore ;  a  large  portion  of  «^ 
were  quite  new,  and  among  them  130  ^^^ 
kinds  of  elegant  longi  corns. — (  fVailaa.)  t^ 
though    Yery    numerous    in  some   para  ^ 
tropical  Asia,  in  others,  as  in  one  part  of  Dt* 
Hooker's  Travels,  they  are  most  rar*,  »d 
(what  is  remarkable)  the  wood- borers (I^i^ 


the  rank  of  Inspector  General.     He  was  Se 

cretary  to  the  Madras  Literary  Society.    He  |  comis  and  Curculio)  particokrly  sa  A  hip 
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lekphora  was  very  common. — Hooker,  Him, 
"  Jour,  Vol,   II.  p,  65.     The  prevailing  char- 
acter of  Indian  entomology   is   uniformity. 
We  meet  with  nnraeroas  genera,  both  of  tropi- 
oal  and  temperaf  e  climes,  associated  together  ; 
the  former  more  abundant,  the  latter  less  fre- 
qaent  than  in  the  Himalayas.     There  is,  how- 
~0Ter,  a  greater  intermingling  of  forms,  many 
of  the  species  resembling  those  of   £urope, 
may  have    been  captured  on  the  mountain 
ranges,  at  a  considerable  elevatitm  ;  but  in  the 
heated    valleys  of    the  East,    we  find    many 
European     types  and  species,  in    numbers 
sufficient  to  excite  our  astonishment.     It  will 
^pear,  then,  that  many  species  taken  in  tem- 
'  perate  and  northern  climes,  are  not  confined 
.  to  them,  and  the  range  they  enjoy  is  very  con- 
siderable, extending  not  only  over  the  Old 
World,  but  also  to  the  New.     As  we  advance 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  vegetation  is 
more  luxuriant,  in   proportion    as  heat  in- 
creases, and  the  quality  of  work  assigned  to 
the  insect  races  is  proportionately  increased. 
It  is  not  natural  to   imagine   that  the  func- 
tions performed  by  them  in  a  colder  climate, 
would  in    a  warmer   one  require    increased 
exertion  and  capabilities?  It  does  not  follow, 
because  we  find  new  types  of  form  in  tropical 
countries  and  new  genera  of  superior  bulk 
and  power,  and  more  abundant  in  individuals, 
that  therefore  they   necessarily  replace  the 
old  ones,    and  are  to  perform    the  duties 
peculiar  to   both    regions  ;  both   may    live 
and   thrive    together,    and  abound   in   the 
same  countries,  and  will  eventually  be  found 
to   do  so.     When    the    genera  of  tempe- 
rate climes  appear  within  the  tropics,  they 
may  have  the  same  functions  assigned  them 
there,  as  iu  colder  latitudes,  but  when  we  find 
new  types  of  form,  and  a  more  powerful  or- 
ganization,   with   the  size    of    the    insects 
greatly  increased  (as  is  the  case  iu  tropical 
regions),    it    almost    naturally  follows  that 
they  are  intended  solely  for  those  regions, 
and  for  the  increase  of  work  they  are  there 
destined  to  perform  ?  Uniformity  of  entomolo- 
gical character  throughout  the  peninsula  and 
the  East,  is  probably  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
secounted  for  by  the  general  uniformity  of  its 
temperature,  vegetation,  and  soil ;  there  may, 
indeed,  be   other  causes,  which  particularly 
iuflnenoe  it,  but  these  may  be  esteemed  the 
Diost  essential.  The  range  which  genera  here 
Mijoy,  is   very  considerable :  in  part  of  the 
Biraalayas,  at  the  extreme  southern  points  of 
[ndia,  in  the  West,  and  even  in  its  Eastern 
Lsles,  there  is  one  prevailing  character^  evin- 
cing every  where  the  prevalence  of  tropical 
genera.    In  Nepal  and  the  southemmost  ex- 
tremity   of    Mysore,    and    in    Oeylon,    at 
Bombay,   and  at  Madras,  at  Calcutta  and 
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Singapore,  in  Japan  and  Java,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Folynesian  Isles^  the  majority  of  the 
same  types  abound  ;  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  same  species  also  occur  in  most  of  the 
above  mentioned  regions.  If  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  Africa,  we  shall  there  find  a  consider- 
able similarity  in  the  entomology  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  with  that  of  Asia. 
Among  the  Carabidss  occur  Anthia,  Orthogo- 
nius,  Trigonodactyla,  and  Siagona.  Among 
the  Lamellicornes,  Epirinus  and  Fopillia,  the 
conical  Buprestidas  and  the  extraordinary 
Paussidee,  which  last  are  chiefly  found  only 
in  these  regions  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  genera  Melyris,  Megalopus,  Sagra,  and 
Adnrium ;  Dorylus,  among  the  Hymenoptera, 
and  Diopsis  among  the  Diptera  as  well  as 
many  more.  Passing  from  genera  to  species, 
we  shall  find  that  precisely  the  same  occur  in 
both  continents  ;  among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, are  Copris  midas,  Sabseus^  and  Pithecius, 
Cetouia  cornuta,  and  Lytta  gigas.  One  ex- 
ample is  Ateuchus  sanctus,  which  very  closely 
resembles  the  celebrated  Sacred  Beetle  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship, regarded  by  some  as  an  emblem  of 
fertility,  but  more  probably  that  of  eternity. 
The  beautiful  wing  cases  or  elytraa  of  the 
Bnprestris,  order  1st  Coleoptera,  are  of  a 
brilliant  metallic  green  colour,  and  are 
imported  into  Great  Britain  principally  from 
Calcutta,  as  ornaments  of  khus-khus  fans,  bas- 
kets, &c.,  and  on  muslins  to  enrich  the  em- 
broidery. The  beetle's  wings  sent  from  Bur- 
mah  and  Akyab  were  called  "  Chenk  Poorie" 
and  "  Thungon  Poorie."  The  blistering 
beetles  of  India  are  several  species  of  Myla- 
bris.  The  market  value  in  Britain  is  only 
68,  Sd,  the  pound. 

Westwood  gives  the  following  classifica- 
tion : — 

I.    Ordxii.    Coleoptkea. 
Sec.  I.    Pentamen. 
Qiodsphagoua  A  devhaga, 
Fam.      Ciceudelidtt, 
M        CarabidsB. 
Hpdradephngous  A  dephaga, 
Fam.     DyticidsB. 
,,        OjrinidsB. 
Phylhydridout  Rypophaga, 
Fam.     Heieroceridtt. 
PamidsB. 
Helophoridfle; 
Hydropbilidse. 
Sphatridiidn. 
AgathididiidsB. 
Nicrophagoui  Bypoj^haga, 
Fam.      Seaphidiidap. 
SilphidsB. 
Niiidulidn. 
EogidsD. 
Sub-Family,    Trogostidei, 
f,  Cuoujides. 

JBraehelytrovt  Jtypophaga, 
Fam.      Staphylinids. 
Sub-Family,    PselaphidM. 
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Ctavieornes. 

Fam. 

Byrrhidas. 

ft 

Histeridra. 

Zamellieomes, 

Fam. 

Lucauide. 

Petalocera, 

Fam. 

.  Geotrupidss. 

tf 

Scarabssidse. 

1* 

Aphodiidro. 

»i 

Troqidae. 

>• 

Dyna^tidae. 

if 

Butelides. 

(1 

Anoplognathids. 

)f 

MelolonthidsB. 

f* 

Glaphyrida. 

If 

CetoniidsB. 

Serricornes. 

Fam. 

Bupresddse. 

>f 

Eucnemidse. 

ft 

Elatei-idsB. 

)t 

Cebrionidse. 

>» 

Cypbonidsa. 

i> 

Lampyridac. 

>t 

Telephoridie. 

i» 

Melyridae. 

>» 

Cleridas- 

»f 

Ptioidae. 

>f 

Lymexylonidae. 

>» 

Boptrichidse. 

»» 

Scydmaaoidae. 

Seteromerom  Coleoplera, 

Trachelia, 

Fam. 

Xotoxidae. 

yi 

Pyrochoridfio. 

>» 

LagriidsB. 

1) 

Horiidao. 

>y 

Mordelidas. 

»t 

Can  ib  arid  ae. 

«> 

Salpingidas. 

)« 

CEdimeridro. 

»» 

MelandryidsB. 

Aiy€u:helia. 

Fam. 

CistelidsB. 

It 

Helopidae. 

CoMyphidee. 

Fam. 

Diaperidao. 

11 

T«»nebrionid8B. 

11 

BlapMdaB. 

II 

Pimeliidae. 

Pseudotelramerous  Coleoplera.                 \ 

JRhyneophora. 

Fam. 

Brucbidae. 

II 

Attelabidac. 

II 

Gurculionidas. 

»i 

Scolytidse. 

Longicorneti, 

Fam. 

Prionidad. 

II 

Cerambycidae. 

II 

Leptnrida). 

Phyt&phaga^ 

Fam. 

GriuceridaB. 

»i 

Gasaididae. 

>i 

Galerucidao. 

>t 

Gbrvaomelidao. 

Pseudotrtmeroua  Coleoplera.                    \ 

Fam. 

Erotylidae. 

It 

Endomycbidao. 

t> 

Goccinelidas. 

i4<^c^ti«  sacer." 

-The  sacred  beetle  of  the 

Egyptians,  is  found  in  Egypt  and  Western  | 

Asia. 

1 

The  Lampyrides. 

— A  tribe  of  the  Malaco- 

dermons  Goleopteri 

Ei,  including  the  glow*worm 

and  fire-fly. 
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Fire-fly  is  the  name  given  tospedes  oi 
Elater  and  Lanipyris,  of  the  order  Coleopten^ 
and  to  the  Fiilgora  of  the  tropics.  F.  later* 
naria  is  of  South  Americai  F.  candeUria  of 
S.  E.  Asia.  The  latter  resort  to  moist  plteei. 
The  Lampyris  Fire-fly  is  the  Mouche  In- 
miiieuse  of  the  French.  The  Romans  styled 
the  luminous  insects  by  the  common  tiamei 
noctiluca,  and  luciola. 

Scarnbceui  atlas  is  a  native  of  JaTSi  in  one 
of  the  Prionidse. 

Therates  is  a  genns  of  Coleoptera,  d 
the  tribe  Cicindelidae,  confined  to  South  Eist- 
eni  Asis. 

The  Dyiiscug  grinevs,  one  of  the  sqoitie 
Coleoptera,  is  found  in  Europe  and  in  Ben' 
gal. 

Chinese  insects  were  described  as  ftr  bick 
aa  the  times  of  Fabricins  and  of  DonoTan  in 
1798  ;  with  this  exception,   there  were  TCfj 
scanty  notices  of  other  Chinese  insects  (cm- 
suit  Dejean's  catalogues  of  Coleoptert)  nntil 
Mr.  Hope,  in  March   1842,  pnblished  balfa 
century  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Canton  andOio- 
san,  collected  by   Dr.  Cantor.    Fart  of  Mr. 
Bo  wring's  Coleoptera  andHomopteraof  Hong- 
Kong  and  neighbourhood  were  published  ii 
the   Auuals    of   Natural   History,  VoL  IT, 
December  1844,  by  Mr.    Adam  White.  Tlie 
rarer  species  of  the  carabideous  genera^  fre- 
quent marshy    localities    or  the  sammiU  of 
mountains.     Several  fine  species  were  then 
captured  in  tolerable  abundance ;  a  fine  6a- 
lerita,  several  Chlasnii,  three  species  of  Hd- 
lus,  Panagceus,  several  large  Pherosophi  (Bn- 
chinidte),  a  Clivina,  Djrschirius,  Casnonia,  and 
Arga  or  Leptotracbeilos.     The  beetles  he- 
loiiginfl:  to  Badister,  the  Amarae    and  Harpa- 
lidae  are  of  small  size.    The  largest  candsr 
deoiis  form   has    much    the    appeanoee  of 
Omaseus.     It  is  thirteen  lines  long.    IncM- 
ing  the   tiger   beetles  and    their  allies  vitk 
carabideous  beetles.  Hong  Kong  cannot  pio* 
dace  much  under  760  speciea  The  carahideooi 
genera  are  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  iatfd 
tribes  during  winter  in  Hong  Kong*  iom 
fornxs   commencing  to  appear  with  antua 
In  April  they  are  very  abundant,  end  thcR 
are  still  found  a  few  in  May*    They  tkOi 
however,  give  place  to  the  cicindelidd  in^* 
of  which  are  found  here  during  winter.  Of 
Cicindela,  Mr.  Bowring  mentions  ten  sped*; 
Collinris  longicollis  is  fonnd  on  the  fioiA^ 
Banhinia  Vahlii  (?)   W.  and  A.  Tricsa^^ 
pulobripes  (White)  on  Litchee  Trees,  ^ 
ing  in  habit  from  its  congeners  by  i*>S 
found  on  trees,  not  at  their  roots.    It  dip- 
terous, like  other  species.     A  small  specsBrf 
Labia  and  of  Bracbinns  is  fonnd  on  iloei& 
Scarites  has  not  hitherto  been  fonnd  is  te 
Island,  and  Cslosoma  and  Garabns  iRoper  b* 
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of  seventeen  hundred  feet  The  three  species 
all  crepitate,  and  at  least  one  of  them  has  a 
discharge  staining  like  that  of  a  Brachinus. 
Coccoideous  parasitessare  found  on  the  Dragon 
fly  and  oil  the  common  Fulgora  candeLaria,  an 
inhabitant,  but  not  illuiuinator,  of  the  Pumple- 
mos  trees.  Out  of  the  six  hundred  species 
of  Chinede  Culeoptera,  which  have  been  col- 
lected, at  least  ^ye  hundred  require  careful 
search  amongst  flowers,  or  under  stones  or 
other  localities.  Uong  Kong  is  chiefly  Indian 
iu  its  forms,  but  the  capture  of  so  many 
carabideous  genera  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  northern  Cliina,  where  a  true  carabus  is 
found,  must  contain  some  interesting  beetles 
approaching  to  the  European  forms.  In 
vain  do  we  look  on  the  sea  shore  of 
China  for  the  Scaritidad  and  Piraelie  so 
abuudtuit  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  cold 
season  is  in  nu  country  very  productive 
of  insects ;  that  of  Hong  Kong  produces 
numerous  species  of  the  only  ones  likely  to  be 
found  during  that  season  of  the  year — the 
Carabideous  forms,  whilnt  the  China  Pine, 
Dog  violet)  A&dea  and  Honeysuckle  are  in 
blossom. — (Captain  Champion  in  Journ.  B, 
As.  Soc.  August  1848,  No,  CXCIV.) 

Cicindelidoi, — The  following  genera  belong- 
ing to  this  family  are  not  uncommon  in  India, 
viz.,  Therates,  Tricondyla,  and  Colliuris  :  the 
two  former  are  characteristic  of  a  southern 
range,  while  the  latter  is  abundant  throughout 
the  eastern  continent  Of  Indian  CicindelidsB, 
more  than  sixty  species  have  been  observed  ; 
the  most  splendid  of  the  race  abound  in 
Nepal.  Among  various  species,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  Himalaya,  only  one  approach- 
es the  form  of  our  European  Qermanica. 

In    Ceylon  the    recorded    species   of  Ci- 

cindelid»  inhabit  the   plains  or    the  coast 

country  of  Ceylon,  and  several  of  them  are 

also  found  on    continental  India.     Many  of 

the  species  of  Carabidas  and  of  Scaphylinida9 

have  much   resemblance  to   the  insects   of 

these   two    families    in  north  Europe.      In 

the  Scydmoenidse,  PtiliadsD,  Phalacrid»,  Niti- 

dulidsB,    Colydiadio,  and   Lathridiadae,    the 

northern   form   is  still   more  striking,    and 

strongly  contrasts    with  the    tropical  forms 

of   the  gigantic   Copridae,    Buprestidae,  and 

Cerambycidae,  and  with  the  Elateridas,  Lam- 

pyridaB,  Tenebrioudae,    Heh)pidae,    Meloidas, 

Curculiondas,  Prionidae,  Cerambycidaa,  Lam- 

iidaB,    Endomychidae.      The  Copridsd,    Dyn- 

satidae,   Melolonthidae,    Cetonidae,  and    Pas- 

salidsB    are   well    represented  on   the  plains 

aud   on    the    coast,    and    the    species    are 

mostly    of   a    tropical  character.      The  Hy- 

drophilidaB  have  a  more  northern  aspect,  as  is 

generally  the  case  with  aquatic  species.     The 

leration  to  be  found  in  this  island,  upward*  I  order  Strepsiptera    is  considered  as  belong. 
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probably  confined  to  Northern  China.   Water 
beetles  are   abundant  in  pools  during  the 
spring  months,   aud  comprise  genera  from 
the  giant    Trochalus   to  the   more   minute 
bnt  still  interesting  forms.     At  the  same 
Benson  Coprophagous  insects  are  abundant 
Onthophagiy  armed  cap-a-pie,  yielding  in  in- 
terest to  few  of    the    Indian    species,  aud 
8o    numerous    that  fifty    species     on      an 
eif timate  were  no  exaggeration.  Copris,  Onitis, 
Hister  and  Aphodiu8,  as   might  be  expected, 
and   perhaps  the  largest  known   species   of 
SidyphuBon  record — the  S.  fio«ringii(  White), 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  spinal  pro- 
jections from  its  coxas.     Similar  spines  occur 
in  S.  senegalensis.  The  Brachelytreous  genera 
are  far  from  abundant-,  and  the  forms  small ; 
one  of  the  largest  is  a  small  Emus,  6  lines  long. 
Of  bther  families  of  insects,the  mass  are  found 
at  the  c«»mmeucement  of  summer  and  during 
the  summer  rains,  between  April  and  August. 
Disselicus  Cautori  is  found  in  Hong-Kong  as 
well  a»  in  Chusan.     There  are  many  interest- 
ing species  belonging  to  the  Melolonthideous 
or  Cetonideous  genera,  and  those  soft-bodied 
insects,    amongst   which    Lampyris,   Cebrioi 
Malachtusy  &c.  are  classed.     An  Atractocerus 
is  of  very   rare   occurrence.     Elateridae   and 
Buprestidae  not  very  abundant.  Dorcus  on  the 
mountain    range    above    Victoria  in   June. 
pHSsalus  genus  abounds  over  India  and  the 
Archipelago.     The  Mylabridae  few  in  species, 
abound    in    numbers*      The    Heteromerous 
genera  tolerably    numerous,   but  principally 
found  under  stones  on  hills  ;  not  on  the  sea- 
shore as  iu  the  Mediterranean.     Cossyphus 
baa  not  been  found.    The   Helopidas  which 
devour  Agarics  under  bark  are  scarce,  for  trees 
are  restricted  to  a  few  ravines  in  Hong-Kong. 
N'otwithstauding    this   there   are    numerous 
Forms  of  the   Longicomi  and  Curculionidae, 
found  on  bushes  if  trees  are    wanting.     A 
true  species  of  Tetraglenes  (a  Manilla  genus) 
nrith  the  four  eyes  quite  distinct.     To  one  of 
»he  families  which   bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
[^oleoptera,  belongs  Sagra  purpurea,  found  on 
Supborbia  antiquorum    as    S.    lugubris    in 
Jeylon,  is  found  on  the  castor  oil    plant — 
[>onacia  have  been  found  in  Ceylon  at  Point 
le      Galle,      Limnanthemum     Wightianum 
vhich     grows    in  tanks,  is  devoured  by    a 
Carabideous    larva.     There    are    in     Hong- 
kong many  interesting  speci|3s  of  Qaleruca, 
Jrioceridae,    Clythridae,    the    pretty    Platy- 
oryne    bifasciatus,    Tortoise    Beetles,    and 
ome    of  our    early  favorites,  the  Vaches  a 
MeUt  one  of  which  is  a  very  large  sized  species. 
!*liree    new    species  of  Paussus  were  found 
jider    stones,  and  in   the  nest  of  a  small 
ellow  ant,  all  these  had  reached  the  highest 
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ing  to  the  Mordellides,  and  is  represented 
by  the  genus  Myrmecolaz,  which  is  peculiar,  as 
yet,  to  Ceylon.  In  the  Curculionidse,  the  single 
species  of  Apion  -will  recall  to  mind  the  great 
abundance  of  that  genus  in  North  Eurupe. 
— (Tennenfs  Sketches  of  the  Nat,  Hint  of 
C(fyZon,p»  443-444.) 

Mn  Westwood  in  his  Oriental  Entomology, 
gives  the  following  as  the  more  remarkable 
of  the  Indian  Coleoptera. 
Sec,  LanteUicomia. 
Encheirus  (cheirotonus)  MacLeaiL    tVeslw. 
Assum,  Himalaya. 
y,        Dupontianus.^ttrmet«^er.  Philip- 
pines. 
Dynastes  Hardwickt.  Hope,  Nepal. 
Jamnos  Ruckeri.  Sawtden,  Himalaya. 
Heterorhiua  nigritar»is.  Hope,  India  gene- 
rally 
anthracitia,  Westw,  tipper  India, 
araoena,  Assam, 
bengalensis,  Bengal. 
bicorniS)  Timor, 
biguttata^  Philippines, 
bimacula,   BengaK 
childrenii,        ,, 
confusa^  Java» 
cnvera,   Borabay» 
decora,  Java, 
dives,  £«st  Indies  ? 
elegans,  Central  India, 
glaberrima,   East  Indies, 
hopei,  Nepal, 
jucunda,   China>  Africa, 
leeta,  Java,  Sylbet. 
nigritarsis,  NepauU 
ornata,  Mysore, 
olivacea,  Indian 
petelei.  East. 

punctatissima,   Assam,  Sylhet. 
tibialis,   E.  Indies,  Assam. 
Bombodes  ursus,  Westw.  Himalaya. 
Peperonota  harringtonii,  Westw,  Himalaya. 
Parastasia  rufopicta,  Westw,  Assam^  Sylhet 
fam,  Lucanidft. 

Luoanus  dux,  We»tw,  Manilla. 

platycepbalus,i7o/)e.  Aesam^  Khas- 

sya. 
multidentatus.  Westw.  E.  Indies, 
iuquinatus,   Wedw,  India. 
Rtrigiceps,  Westw.  Himalaya. 
Mearseil)  Sopt.  Sylhet 
rangifer,  €ehonherr.  Borneo, 
de  Haavii,  Wesiw, 
SyD.  tarandus,  Svfcd, 
metallifer,  Bdv, 

Jenkinsii,  Westw,  Assam, 
occipetalis,  Hope,   Philippines, 
eeratus,  /rope.T6nas8erim,  Penang» 
castanoptenns,  Hope,  Nepaul. 
bicolor,     OHv.    Nepaul>    Malay^ 
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COL^Ot'tEltA. 

Lucantis  gazella  Fstbricius,  Siam. 

Far.       a.  delessertii,  Gner. 
b  cuvera,  ifope. 
c»  prinsepii,  Hope, 

d,  bicolor,  Sennden, 

e.  saundersii,  Hopt 
/.  Barmei8(eri,£f(9p<. 
(f.  sinensis. 

Fam,  Mlaleridcs. 

Camposteruus  terapletonii,  WeOw,  Ceyioa. 

d(»hniii,  fVesta,  A>niBi 
stephensii,  Hope^Hftpsd 
hopei,  Westnf,  Tenasaerim. 
Ozynopterus  cnmingii,  Hope,  Philippim 
Pectocera  Mellii,  Hnpe.   Simla,  Tibet 
Alaus  moereus,  Westw.  Indiat 

,)    aculptUH,  H^estw,  Kbassyt,  Hilb. 
),     sordid  i IS,  WeBtw.  Ceylon* 
Fam.  Euenemidce. 

Galbella  violacea,  Westw.  E.  IndifS. 
Fam.  Telephoridce. 

Ichthyurua  lateralis,  Westw.  Java. 
,)  coatalis,  Westw.  Motilmeki. 

„  basalis,  Westw,  Moulmeia. 

Fam.  FassidiJS. 

Pauasus  Jerdoni^  Hope,  East  ladies. 
„        boysii 
cngnatus 
denticulatuv 
fichtelii 
fulviis 
Hardwickii 
Hearseauua 
Jousselinii 
pilicornis 
Saundersii 
Stevensianua 
thoracicuB 
tibialis  Bengal 

Merismoderus  Bensouii,  Westw.  QsMv:f^. 
Sabarunpure. 
Fatn^  Engidtje. 

l^rionophora  cylindrica,  WestJW.  ludia. 
Petalopbora  castata^   fFestw.  Java. 
Helotu  mellii.  Westw.      Simla,  Tibet 
Fam.  tSifphido!. 

Apatetica  lebidides,  Westw.    Himalaj* 
Fam.  Breiithides. 

Arhenodes  xipbias,  Westw.     Pctiang. 
Teramocerus     erythroderes,    Chetr.  Si 

Philippines. 
Diuris  forcipatus,  WeHW.  Pbuang. 
Caledromus  mellii,  Guerin  PhiKpfO* 
Taphroderes  Whitii,  Westw.    Philip* 
Sec.  Longicornes, 
Fam.  Triatenotomidas, 
Trictenotoma  childrenii,  Gra^.  ^°*JLi^ 
„  templetonii,  fVesiw,   Oep^ 

„  eenea.  Parry.  Himalajt. 

Hammaticherus  mannoreitiia,  i/e^f  ^ 
alaya. 
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COLOCASIA  ANTTQFOKUM, 


Phryneta  margaratifera,  Melly,    NepauK 
Glioma  plumigera,  ife//^.     Java. 
Mctnohaiumas  pnnctulAtU8«if«^/^.  Himalaya. 
„  iMfasciatua  29,  Melljf.    Him- 

alaya, 
H  Westwoodii,  Melltf,  Himalaya. 

Fam,  Ceramhycidas, 
Cerambyx  telephoroidea,  We^tw,  Ceylon, 
Purpurioenus  10  punctatua,  Wesho.  Assam. 
„  9         „  Westw.    Java. 

Abryna  eximia,  Newm.    Manilla. 
Doliops  geometrica,   Waierhouse.  Manilla. 
„      cuoulionoides      Philippines. 
Anoplophora  lucipor,  Newm,     Manilla. 
Pachyteria  dimidiata,  Wesiw^     Assam* 
Saperda  bicolor,  Wesiw.     Assam. 
J.  £.  It  Hope,  M.  L.  S,  J.  Wesivfood  in  M. 
L.  S-  Journal,  Sir  J.  E,  Tennent  Nat,   Hut. 
p/  Ceylon,    Wallaces  Archi,  Captain  Chap- 
man in  Beng.  As,  Soc,  journ, 

COLEROON,  a  river  on  the  Coromandel 
Qoast,  in  lat.  11"  22'  N.,  which  has  within  its 
entrance  a  small  island,  with  the  fort  of  De- 
vicotta.  Inland  are  situated  four  remarkable 
bnildinjss  called  the  Challambaram  pagodas. 
— Horthurgh, 
COLEUS  AMBOINICUSO.  Lour. 


B^nth. 


PlectranthuB  aiuma* 

ticus  ^0x6. 

Karpnra    Valli        'J'bl. 


C.  crassif  olius 
[7.  aromaticus  ,« 

Pathnr  Char  Baff<l. 

Ooontry  Borage        £ko.  | 

A  delightfully  fragrant  plant  of  the  Penin- 
Bnla  of  India,  and  grown  in  gardens.  Its 
leaves  are  eaten  with  bread  and  butter)  or 
bruised  and  mixed  with  food,  drink  or  medi- 
cine.— VoiQt, 

COLEUS  BARBATUS.  Bunth. 


P.  asper.  Sprang. 

P.  nioDodelphiis.     Boxb. 
Orenium  asporam. 


Plectr&ntbiia  barbatus 

Andr,  BoL  Boep- 
P.  Fortkahlii.         Willd, 
P.  comoBUs.  9itna, 

A  ahruby  plant,  with  a  strong  but  not 
littagreeable  smell.  The  roots  are  pickled. 
[t  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  grows  all  over 
[ndia. — 0' Shaughnesiyy  p.  491. 

COLEUS  OSMIBUHJZON.  Elwot. 

Irebera  Sans.  I  Iribeli,  Irbeli  Tbl. 

/aluka  ,.      I  Kuruvero  ,, 

It  grows  in Southeni    India,    where  it    is! 
lultivated  in   gardens.     The  hindu   women 
lae  the  scented  roots  to  ornament  their  hair, 
tnd  it  is  used  as  a  drug  and  as  an  offering  to 
dols.     Has  not  been  seen  in  flower. 

COLEUS  SPICATUS.  Bknth.  syn,  of 
kniaochilua  camosum,   WalU 

COLE-WORT,  A  variety  of  cabbage, 
Jrassica  oleracea,  of  little  valua — Ja$rey, 

COLLADDl  OR  KOILADDY,  a  fort  on 
he  island  of  Seringham. 

COLLE.    Fe.     Glue. 

COLLERI,  a  race  occupying  the  country 
tooth  of  Trichinopoly.  Until  late  years  so  preda- 
oiT  that  in  the   sonth  of  the  Pemnsnla  of 
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India,  Colleri  became  the  designation  of  a 
thief  :  derived  from  Kalhiia  thievea,plunderer8. 
In  ancient  times  they  seem  to  have  inhabited 
the  woods  from  Trichinopoly  to  Cape  Comorin, 
Orme  writing  of  them,  describes  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  ISth  centniyas  expert 
thieves  and  plunderers,  and  the  Jesuit  Father 
Martin,  suys  they  were  very  cruel.  Pennant 
writing  of  them  in  the  18th  century,  saya 
**  the  fSjacent  countries  are  covered  with  thick 
forests  and  little  cultivated  by  reason  of  the 
savage  iubabitantg>  the  Polygars  and  CoUeries, 
who  may  be  truly  styled  *'  sylvestres  homi- 
nes." The  Colleriea,  he  adds,  were  predatory 
and  their  government,  as  also  that  of  the 
polygars,  feudal.  The  CoUeries  are  in  number 
thirty  or  forty  thousand.  Their  country  is 
hilly.  They  generally  sided  with  mahomedans 
and  the  British  in  the  wars  against  the  French 
in  the  times  of  Clive  andDupleix, — PennanH^ 
ffindostan*  Ortne*$  Hindustan, 

COLLETIA  SPINOSA.     See  Evergreens. 

COLLENSIA  GR  ANDIFLOBA.  A  bright 
flowering  plant,  exotic,  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  Europeans,— J?idc?«Z/.  Jajfrey. 

COLLOCALIA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Cypselidw.  There  are  two 
species,  one  of  which,  C  linchi,  is  the  swiftlet 
that  produces  the  edible  bird's  nests  used  in 
China  as  a  restorative  food.  The  other  species 
is  C.  nidifica.  See  Bird's  Nests,  Birds, 

COLLOCALIA  BREVIROSTRIS.  A  swal- 
low  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  producing 
the  edible  bird's  nest  There  are  two  species 
of  Collocalia.     See  Aves  ;  Bird's  Nest.  Birds, 

COLOCASIA.  Bay.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Araceie,  of  which  several  species 
grow  in  the  scmth  and  east  of  Asia ;  viz.,  C. 
antiquorum,  cucullata^  esculenta,  fomicata, 
odora,  indicai  macrorrhiza  of  Ceylon,  and  C. 
Himalensis  of  the  H  imalaya,  several  of  them 
have  edible  roots,  all  of  them  remarkable  for 
containing  a  milky  juice.  They  are  grown  in 
S.  Europe,  the  Eaftt  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
Polynesia,  where  the  leaves  and  roots,  under 
the  name  of  yam,  Coco,  Ed  do,  are  used  as 
food.   The  following  species  are  known. 

C.  antiquorum. 
C.  bi-color. 
C.  arbyreaceuB. 
G.  cuculata. 

0.  enculenta.       |  C.  montana.       I 
Caladium  aqnalale,  Rnmph, 
„  ^icorum         „ 

COLOCASIA  ANTIQUORUM.    Schott, 

Aram  colocasia,  Linn. ;  RooA.  ;  W'.  /. 

Amm  .^gyptiacT^m,  RumpK 
There  are  five  varieties  of  this  plant, 
o.  Qoori  kuchoo.  Bbng. 

j3.  Ashoo    „  f« 

Shema  kalengn       Tam.  |  Chcma,    Chama  dumps, 
Chema,  Chamakara  Tel.  |  Tk  li. 
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I  C.  fomicata. 
G.  himalenMS. 
G,  Indica. 
G.  macrorhiza. 


G.  mucronata. 
G.  nymphefolia* 
G.  odora. 
G.  virosa. 


COLOCASIA  ESCULENTA. 

These  are  cultivated  in  most  parta  of  India 
and  Barinah.  Small  offshoots  from  the  tu- 
bers are,  like  potatoes,  planted  in  well  ma- 
nured  friable  rich  soil.  The  roots  of  the 
Goori  kuchoo  are  taken  up  in  about  nine 
months,  and  those  of  Ashoo  kuchoo  after  seven 
months. 

y.  Kalo-kuchoo.  The  roots  send  out  nu- 
merous runners,  but  do  not  swell  into  tubers 
like  the  cultivated  varieties.  The  leaves  and 
petioles  are  used  as  greens. 

8.  Char  kuchoo,  and  c.  Bun  kuchoo,  are 
not  cultivated  and  seldom  eaten  ;  in  Burmah, 
A.  and  B,  supply  the  place  of  potatoes. 

SynoQims 
Kalkas  Arab.  I  Ghoja 


Kur 

Rab;    Ala 

(a)  Gurio  KuohooBENo. 


of  Bkas. 


it 


)* 


ft 
'BCRM. 


» 


>» 


Hind 

Malay. 

Panj. 

Sansc. 

It 

Singh. 

of  South  Sbab. 


Kaladl 

Ghuyan 

Kachalu 

Kuchoo 

Kuchwse 

Oahnla 

Tadala 

Habarala 

Taro 

Eopeh       „  , , 

Kasauri ;  Qagli  ofSuTLEJ. 

Cbama  Kuru  Tbl. 


Peing 

Egyptian  Arum 

Yam 

Eddo 

Coco 

This  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India, 
and  up  to  6,500  feet  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya, 
and  to  7,600  in  Chumba  and  Kulu.  It  is  a 
plant  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the 
East  Indies.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  Arum  cultivated  near  Calcutta,  the 
Guri  and  Assoo-Euchoo,  and  three  varieties, 
Kala,  Chan  and  Bun-Kuoboo,  are  fonnd  wild. 
The  small  off-sets  ^f  theOari  and  Asoo  are 
planted  about  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in 
May  or  June,  in  a  weil  labwired  friable  rich 
soil.  The  roots  of  Asoo  are  taken  up  about 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  those  of  Goori  in 
February  or  March. — Z>r«.  Mason  and  Voigt 
Roxb,  III,  494.  Bombay  Products,  Eng,  Cyc, 
Wight  Icon.  Irvine's  MexL  Top,^  p.  207.  Hog. 
Veg,  Kingdom.  Fotsell  Band-book^  pp.  257-8. 
Dr.  Stewartf  p.  247. 

COLOCASIA  ESCULENTA.     Sch. 

Anna  esculentum.  L.  Oraham, 
Calla  colyptrata.  Boxb. 
Arisarum  eBculentum.  Rumph. 

Arbas  Ak.  i  Ghoya 

Tallas 


DUK. 


Arbee 

Abaen  ul  Fil 
Arvi-ki  baji 
Egyptian   ginger    Eng. 
Esculent  Root  „ 

Ahao,Coeo,Eddo  W.  In. 
Bacine  elementaire  Fa. 
Chou  de  Bresie  „ 

Esabare  Wurzel      Qxa. 


Soorun 
Kaladi 
Kuchoo 
Cbamaka  ? 
Taro 


Saimmny-kirai 
Gadda  Kanda 
Bete 


HZKU. 

Jav. 

Mahb.  Hind. 

Malat. 

Pbbs. 

Saks* 

Tahiti. 


Tam. 

Tkl. 

Ternatb. 


This  species  is  cultivated  in  Brazil,  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Burmah,  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  Polynesia.  The  root  somewhat 
resembles  a  pine-apple,  but  is  globular.    It 
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COLOCASIA  KTMPH  JEFOUA. 

is  rather  coarse,  but  is  used  bj  the  la&m 
at  Bombay,  who  make  use  of  the  tsbm 
in  carries,  ifec.  This  seems  to  be  tb 
plnntso  largely  used  iu  the  West  Indies  aed 
Polynesia  under  the  names  Coco,  Kddo^atid 
Taro.  It  is  a  valuable  root,  shaped  soHl^ 
what  like  a  yam,  and  when  well  bdied  ind 
afterwards  roasted  is  not  inferior  to  it  in  tutt 
It  is  the  oommon  food  of  the  iuhnbitsnti  of 
Travancore,  where  there  is  a  superior  vuietj 
of  it,  with  broad,  purple  coloured  leaves.  TIm 
Warrinh  (qu.  Ouriah  1)  in  the  Ganjam  Cinns 
call  it  Cutchoo ;  the  Malays  of  theEftsten 
islands  hold  it  in  high  estimation.  Niebnbr 
says  it  is  produced  in  abundance  in  mmhy 
situations  in  Arabia  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  Bom- 
phius  says,  ^'  Nutrimentum  est  catbolicui 
in  oriental ibus  hisceiusulis  et  tanquam  iitil- 
issima  regionis  ceusetur  planta  eodem  modo, 
quo  ab  antiquis  jam  fuit  temporibus  in  Egyp^ 
licet  ibi  haberetnr  cibus  rusticorum,  ae  focte 
per  saracenos  ejus  usus  innotuit.  Oocidentaii- 
bus  Africae  et  £uropae  partibus,  ita  nt  baid 
inepte  ^thiopum  panis  vocari  posset"- 
Rumphius,  torn.  v.  page  316.  ^ini^te.  Foiji 
Jaffrey's  Hints.  NeU>uhr  Travels.  Graham  « 
Thompson's  Records  oj  General  Sdeace^  H 
IV.  p.  38. 

COLOCASIA  QRANDIFOLIA.  Tbegwt 
leaved  Caladinm,  is  the  *'  Aloo**  of  Boabir. 

COLOCASIA  HIMALENSIS.  SeeO)b- 
casia. 

COLOCASIA  INDICA.  Roxb.;  ToigL 

Arum  Indioum.  Lomr.  Roxb.  W.  Ic 
Man  Kucha  Bbbio.  |  Tota  calir  akkiM    T& 

This  is  cultivated  in  India,  where  its  csei- 
lent  stems  and  pendulous  tubers  are  eaten  b; 
all  classes  of  natives.. —  Voigt.  Qen.  Jied^  Ts^ 
p.  207. 

COLOCASIA  MACRORBHIZA.Intfce 
Fiji  islands,  is  called  Ndalo  or  Taro,  there  ii* 
water  and  a  laud  variety,  the  former  of  vM 
is  the  more  usually  grown,  llie  afens> 
weight  of  the  roots  is  2  lbs.  and  the  aofff 
raised  from  November  to  April,  It  raqa* 
irrigation.  The  young  stalks  and  lesrei  fi> 
used  like  spinach  or  in  soup.  The  net* 
employed  for  making  the  mindraiortfti* 
bread.     It  contains  much  starch. 

COLOCASIA  N YMPHiEFOLIA,  Bfl* 

Royle. 

Arum   iiymph89foliamJ?oaBft.    W.   le.  Shak 
Caladium  nympbeefolium,  Roxb. 


Sar  kunhu 
WeUi  ela 


BsN.  I  Chara  kanda 


W 


This  grows  in  moist  parts  of  Soitkaa 
India,  Bengal,  and  the  Eonkaos,  andiattiiti 
be  used  as  food  in  Malabar. — ToigL 
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COLOliBO  BOOT. 


COLOSSOCHELYS  ATLAS. 


Titta  Commodoo  Siwoh. 
Coloquintidas  Sp. 

Peycoomniikai        Tam. 
Varri  Coomuti  kai      „ 
Pootsakai  Tbl. 

Golocyothis  Lat. 

Peponum  Puipa  ezsicoata 

Lat. 
Cuou  11)18  Xtnn  (now 
Gitrullns)  Colooyuthis. 
Colocyuth. 


COLOCASIA  SAGITTIFOLIA.  Syn.  of 
Caladiam  aagittifoliam,  W.  Arrow  leaved 
Caladium,  Enq. 

COLOCYNTH. 
Haosil  Arab. 

Blakbal  Bbno. 

IndrawuQ  ka.phal  DuK. 
Bitter  appelen.  DcT 
Dabak  Egypt. 

Bitter  apple  Eno. 

^     Cuoumber        „ 
Coloquintida  It. 

Ooloquinte  Fb. 

Kole^uinten  Gbr. 

Indrain        6nz.  Hind. 
Cishala  Indrava- 

runt  Sans. 

Ko\vK/i8iS  of  the  Oreeks,  and  Colocynth,  the 
Hunzal  of  the  Arabs,  has  been  used  in 
medicine  from  the  earliest  times,  nnd  is  one  of 
the  plantA  supposed  to  be  the  PakyoU^  or 
Vfild  gourd  of  Scripture. 

The  plant  grows  in  many  parts  of  India, 
on  the  sandy  lands  of  the  peninsula,  Dekkau, 
Oozerat,  Kara,  Delhi.  The  plant  yielding  it  is 
the  Citrnllus  colocyn this, the  cucamns  colocyn* 
tjhis  of  Linnseus.  Dr.  Bum  states  colocynth  of 
two  kinds  occur  in  Qnzerat,  the  Cucumis  co- 
locynthis,  and  the  C.  pseudocolooynthis. — 
The  colocynth  of  commerce  ,is  the  dried 
fruity  peeled  and  unpeeled,  and  is  brought 
from  the  Levant,  North  of  Africa  and  South 
of  Spain.  Colocynth  is  useful  for  protecting 
shawls  and  feathers  against  insects.  The 
colocynth  used  in  medicine  as  a  hydro- 
gogue  cathartic  is  an  extract  from  the  fruit. 
That  known  in  India  t>y  the  Arabic  names 
Indrayun  and  Bislumba,  is  obtained  from  the 
CitruUus  pseudocolooynthis  of  Royle.  Him, 
Bot.  ^lyfig.  2,  RoyU  Mat  Med.  Spry's  Sug- 
gestions. McCuUach  Dict.yP'  326. 

COLOCYNTH  OIL  An  oil  prepared  in 
India  from  colocynth  seeds. 

COLOMBO,  the  seat  of  Government  in 
Ceylon,  has  a  population  of  40,000  people. 
It  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  the  Dutch 
from  the  proximity  of  the  cinnamon  gardens. 
for  it  has  no  other  recommendation.  It 
was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505.  It 
capitulated  on  the  16th  February  1796.  It 
la  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  in  Lat  6^ 
56'  N.,  Long.  79""  63'  £.,  and  exports  largely 
to  Europe.  Colombo  is  mentioned  in  Binga- 
lese  historical  annals  so  early  as  A.  D.  496 ; 
the  name  is  said  to  signify  a  seaport.  This  and 
Covelong,  south  of  Madras,  and  Quilon  of 
the  western  coast,  are  all  the  same  name. 
"Kulam." — Horsburgh.  Sirr. 


Columbu  ver 
Ck)lumbu  vera 


Tam. 

TXL. 


Kalumb-ki-jar  Quz.  fiiN. 
Radice  di  Columbo  It. 
Kalumb  of  Mozambiqub. 

The  Colombo  plant  is  the  Cocculus  palma- 
tus.  It  grows  wild  on  the  coast  of  Mozam^ 
bique  and  at  Oribo  in  East  Africa,  and  ia 
much  cultivated  in  tbe  Mauritius.  The  root 
is  imported  into  Bombay  for  re-export  to 
Europe,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  medicine  for 
its  powerful  antiseptic,  tonic  and  astringent 
properties. — McGulloch,  Voigt 

COLOPHONIA  MAURITIANA.  D.  C, 
syn.  of  Catiarium  commune,  Linn, 

COLOPHON  ITE.  «ee  Corundum,Gamet. 
Gem. 

COLOQUINTE.   Fh.  Colocynth. 

COLOQUINTIDA.    It.  Lat.  Colocynth. 

COLOQUINTIDAS.    Sp.    Colocynth. 

COLOSSOCHELYS  ATLAS,  a  vast  fossil 
land  tortoise   of  the  Sewalik  Hills,   in  the 
north  of  India,  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer 
and  Mjijor   (afterwards   Sir  Proby)   Cautley. 
It-is  supposed  to  have  become  extinct  since 
the  creation  of  man.     It  is  of  enormous  size. 
The  Sewalik  hills  are  in  India  a  tertiary  chaiii 
apparently    formed  by    the  detritus  of  the 
Himalayas.     A  great  number   of  huge  frag- 
ments, derived  from  all  parts  of  the  skeleton 
except  the  neck  and  toil,  have  been  obtained. 
A  diagram  by  Mr.  Scharf  showed  the  animal 
restored    to   the  natural   size;  of   reptilian 
forms  discovered  in  tbe  fossil  state,  colossal 
representatives  have  been  found  in  the  Sewalik 
of  all  the  known  tribes,such  as  the  Iguanodon, 
Megalosaurus,    Labyrinthodon,   <fec.,    besides 
numerous  forms  of  which  no  living  analogues 
exist,  such  as  the  Enalisaurian  reptile,  and 
Pterodactyles.    No  fossil  Testudinata  remark- 
able either  for  size  or  deviation  from  existing 
forms,  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  fossil 
state.  The  Colossochelys  supplies  the  blank  in 
the  first  respect,  while  it  differs  so  little  from 
the  land-tortoises  in  the  general  construction 
of  its  osseous  frame,  as  hardly  to  constitute 
more    than  a  sub-genus  of  Testudo,      The 
affinities   with   Testudo  shown   in  the  shell, 
and  the    extremities,  were   found    to    hold 
equally  good  in  the  construction  of  the  head, 
of  which  a  comparatively  small-sized  specimen, 
mferred  to  have  belonged  to  a  young  or  half 
grown    Colossochelys,  was    exhibited.      The 
head  of  the  adult,  to  correspond  with  the  di- 
mensions  of  tbe  shell  and  according  to  the 
proportions    furnished    by    a  large  Tesiudo 
/nrftca, was  deduced  to  have  been  two  feet  long. 


COLOMBO  KI  JAR.  Anglo-Hind.  Root  t      ^f®"^  °*™®  ^^^®"  ^^  *^®  discoverers 


of  Cocculus  palmatns. 

COLOMBO  ROOT. 

Colombo  wortel  Dut. 
Kaeine  de  CUombo  Fjl 
Kolumba  wursel      Qsb. 
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Baiz  de  Calumba  Port. 
Kalambu  kh«  SmoH. 
Bail  de  Colombo       Sr. 


has  reference  to  the  colossal  size  of  the  fossil 
{Ko\oa<ro9  et  x«^w),  and  the  specific  one  to 
its  fitting  representetion  of  the  mythological 
tortoise  that  sustained  the  world  according  to 
the  systems  of  Indian  cosmogony, 
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C0L0UB8, 


COLOURS. 


The  first  foftsil  remains  of  this  colossal  tor- 
toise were  discovered  in  1835  in  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  Se wall k  Hills,  or  Sub- Himalaya 
skirting  the  80iithern  foot  of  the  threat  Hima- 
layan chain.  They  were  foand  associated 
with  the  remains  of  four  extinct  species  of 
mastodon  and  elephant,  species  of  rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus,  horse,  anoplotherium, 
camel,    giraffe,    sivatherium,    and  in    a  vast 


in  laying  on  a  uniform  layer  of  colour,  or  dn 
putting  it  on  ia  little  spots  or  touches,  bj 
allowing  the  colour  stick  only  very  lightly  to 
touch  the  revolving  wood,  thus  prudadig 
either  a  smooth  uniform  color,  or  ^e  pntty 
mottled  appearance  so  often  ohserved  in  la^ 
qnered  ware.  Two  or  three  different  colooi 
sticks  are  often  applied,  giving  the  whole  i 
marbled  appearance  of  great  beaatj.  Tiie 
colour  thus  applied  is  spread,  fined  and  polish- 


number   of    other  mammalia,  including  four 

or  five  species  of  quadrumana.    The  Sewalik  j  ed,  by  pressing  the  edge  agunst  the  tamed 
fauna    included  also  a  great  number  of  rep-    object  while  revolving.     The  final  polish  is 

given  by  a  i*ag  with  a  little  oiU    'Phe  jmnd- 


tilian    forms,  such  as   crocodiles   and    land 
and  fresh    water  tortoises.      Some    of    the 


pal  colours  are  of  lac,  crimson,  orpiment^  red- 


crocodiles    belong    to    extinct    species,    but  I  lead,  green,  made  of  orpiment  and  Prunba 
others   appear     to    be    absolutely    identical    blue,    dark  blue,  indigo   or   Prussian,  black 


with  species  now  living  in  the  rivers 
of  India,  in  particular  to  the  CrModilua 
lo7igirostriSy  between  the  existing  forms  of 
which  and  heads  dug  out  of  the  Sewalik  Hills, 


white,  brown  or  gold  colour,  light  blue  or  ul- 
tramarine. 

Colours   for    enamels.     Vitreous    manes 


wnicn  ana  neaasaug  oui  or  mejsewaiiK  nuis,  ^re  employed  by  the  *'  minakar"  or  ena- 
no  difference  IS  detected.  The  same  result  L^eHer  on  silver,  &c.  The  colours  aw  piiBci- 
applies  to  the  existmg  ^»yj  tectum,  a  common  p^iiy  green  and  blue,  salts  of  iron  and  copper 
species  in  all  parts  of  India.     Avery   perfect  ^^^^^3^^  through    vitreous  matter  :  a  yellow- 

[%^^l\  ^Iff.'^!!^'^^^^'^^^^^^  ifi^  co^«"^  al«o  ^  produced  by  litharga    The 

manufacture,  which  consists  in  taking  a  nlrer 


of  the  evidence  of  the  dermal  scutes,  is  un- 
distlnguishable  from  the  living  forms,  not 
varying  more  from  these  than  they  do 
among  each  other.  Prof.  I'homas  Bell 
considers  that  there  are  no  characters 
shown  by  the  fossil  to  justify  its  separation 
from  the  living  Emya  tectum.  There  are 
other  cases  which  appear  to  yield  similar 
results,  but  the  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  examined  to  justify  at  present 
a  confident  affirmation  of  the  identity. 

There  are  fair  grounds  for  entertaining 
the  belief  as  probable  that  the  Colossochelys 
Atlas  may  have  lived  down  to  an  early  period 
of  the  human  epoch  and  since  become 
extinct: — 1st,  from  the  fact  that  other  Cbelon- 
ian  species  and  crocodiles,  contemporaries  of 
the  Colossochelys  in  the  Sewalik  fauna,  have 
survived ;  2nd,  from  the  indications  of  my* 
thology  in  regard  to  a  gigantic  species  of 
tortoise  in  India. — Jour,  As,  Soc,  Ben,  No. 
£47  of  1 S55. 

COLOURED  HORSE  SHOEBAT.  One 
of  the  Cheiroptera. 

COLOUR.  Colour  Sticks  for  lacquer  ware 
are  used  in  the  Panjab,  by  the  Kharati, 
or  wood  turner,  to  colour  his  ware  when  the 
turning  process  is  complete.  The  stick  consists 
of  shell  lac,melted  down  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  wax  and  sulphur,  and  coloured  by  vari- 
ous simple  or  compound  colours.  They  are  ap^ 
plied  by  the  hand.  The  operator  holds  the  co- 
lour stick  against  the  turned  wood  object  while 
revolving  rapidly ;  the  heat  produced  by  the 
friction  melts  the  lac  and  the  colour  is  de- 
posited on  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The  skill 
and  fancy  of  the  operator  directa  him  either 
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or  metal  vasci  having  the  pattern  of  leaves  or 
flowers  worked  on  it  in  relief^  and  filling  tkt 
hollows  with  enamel  in  a  melted  state.  The 
colours  exhibited  are  blue,  green  and  red.  The 
art  of  making  this  material  is  known  in  Lahore, 
Mooltan  and  other  places. 

Colours  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  m 
procurable  in  Southern  India  from  tie  fol- 
lowing places ; — 

Alamioa  coloured  with  madder 

Uke  (prepared  from  the  muu- 

jeeth  or  Kubia  UnctoriaO  ••• 

Antwerp  red     ••        

Bi|n)t  sienna     . .         . ,        ... 

Bright  yellow  ocbre     

Brown  oohre     ...        

Cologne  brown ..        ...        •.. 

Cream  colored  ochre 

Dark  shade  of  grey  ochre 

Dark  qmbre       

Deep  Yellow  ochre  (common  in 

the  bazars  of  Madraa) 

Flesh  coloured  ochre 

Indian  red         ...       ...        ... 

Iron  sand  

Lavender  coloured  ocbre 
Ligbt  red  ochre  (prepared  from 

the  yellow  ochre)     

Oranffe  ochre,  (made  from  the 

yellow  ocbre  by  beat) 

Pale  yellow  ochre        

Peroxide  of  mangaoese 
Plumbago  or  black  lead 

Puce  coloured  odire    

Purple  ochre      

Raw  umbre       •■•  •* 

Raw  sienna       ...        ...        ... 

Roman  ochre    ••         ...        ■•• 
Salmon  coloured  ochre 

Silvery  white  kaolin    

Ultramarine  (prepared  from  tbe 

lapis  laauli)    ... 
Venetian  rtd    ... 


ai8 


Chini^lepat 
Ganjam. 
Hills  n«u-  Saltn. 
Hills  nearCv^kbfii 
Chhi^lepat. 
Neilgherrr  HilbL 
HilU  near'SalflB. 
Nuttum  Hills. 
Neilgbeny  Hillj. 

Madras. 
Near  Salem. 
Hills  near  ChiogkpBt 
Bimlipatam. 
Bangalore. 

Nuttuia  Hilli. 

Near  Cnddapak. 
Nnttam  BiHa 
Blahratta  couirT. 
YizianagarmD  ti4 

Golcondah. 
Bangalore. 
Hills  near  Chiid# 
Neilgherry  Hilk 
Kear  Salem. 
CMnglepni. 
Salem. 
BimlipatuB. 

From  BoBosf • 
Ib  the  Bazazt  is 
Madras. 


Colours  of  Dre98,  It  vroulA  appear  from 
numerous  observations  that  soldiers  are  struck 
during  battle  according  to  the  colour  of  their 
dress  in  the  following  proportion  :  red  is  the 
most  fatal  colour  t  the  least  fatal,  Austrian 
grey .  The  proportions  are,  red,  1 2  j  riflegreen, 
7  ;  brown  6 ;  Austrian  blueish-grey,  5. — 
Jamesan^s  Journal,  1853.  WiUiam^s  3fiddle 
Kingdom'  PoxotWs  Handbook;  Sirr's  Chinese^ 
Madras  Ex,  Jar.  Rep. 

COLTS  are  taken  in  tribute  by  several 
Eastern  races,  and  in  the  ancient  Persian  em- 
pire, the  tribute  of  the  distant  Satrapies  was 
of  this  kind.  Af  meniai  according  to  Herodo- 
tns,  alone  gave  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty 
thousand  colts.  Up  to  a  recent  date,  the 
princes  of  Amber  received  as  tribute  all  the 
colts  reared  on  one  of  their  estates.  Many 
of  the  Persian  horses  which  were  brought  to 
India  up  to  the  middle  of  this  century,  were 
supposed  to  be  tribute  horses. —  Tod  €  Rajas- 
tlian,  Vol  II,  p.  390. 

COLUBER  VITOACAUDATUS.  Blyth, 
affined  to  C,  Fasciolatus^  Shaw.  Vertical 
Chinese  whiie  colour  \%  made  from  calcined  (  pj^^te  pentagonal,  with  obtuse  posterior  apex. 
transpHrent  flint,  to  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of:  ^  gij,g,Q  frognal.  Nineteen  rows  of  scales, 
which  they  add  an  equal  quantity  of  white  lead.  I  ^^,^l^,^j„algg^jjj,^  220:  caudal  soutellie,  95 
Clitnese  green  is  beautiful.  It  is  prepared  ^^^^^  Ground-colour  olive,  paler  beluw  :  a 
with  one  part  of  powdered  calcmed  flmt,  two  |  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  1,^1^^^^  ^^^l^  ^^^^  not  con- 
parts  of  white  lead,  and  six  parts  of  the  scales  tjuue^  on  to  the  neck,  and  hardly  8h<»wing 
of  well  hammered  copper.  anterior  to  the  eye :  rest  of  the  head  and  neck 

Chinese  violei  is  produced  by  adding  an  addi-  j  without  markings.  Tail  short,  with  four  Ion- 
tional  quantity  of  the  prepared  white  to  the  I  gitudinal  black  bands  uf  a  whitish  gnmud  : 
ET^^\  .   .  ...  .  I  anterior  to  the  vent,  the  upper  band,  on  each 


COLOURS. 

Wanttstoaeetloared 'ochre  ...    Near  Chiliglipair 
White  ochre  or  porcelaio  earth.    Bangalore. 

Chinese  red  colour  is  made  from  Taow- 
fan,  or  copperas  5  their  mode  of  preparation 
is  by  putting  a  pound  of  copperas  into  a  cru- 
cible, over  which  another  crucible  is  luted, 
haviuga  small  hole  in  it,  which  is  lightly  cover- 
ed ovsr :  around  these  they  pile  charcoal,  and 
enclose  the  whole  within  bricks^  when  they 
fire  the  charcoal,  and  as  soon  as  the  fumes, 
issuing  from  the  aperture  in  the  crucible,  be- 
come of  a  light  colour,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
copperas  is  taken  therefrom,  laid  upon  flr- 
Wood,  and  moistened  with  water ;  if  the 
eolour  then  prove  to  be  a  bright  red,  they 
remove  the  fire,  if  not,  they  allow  the  cop- 
peras to  remain  subjected  to  the  heat  until  it 
assumes  that  col(>ur>  and  then  remove  the 
fire.  When  the  crucibles  are  cool,  a  cake  is 
found  in  the  lower  one,  but  the  finest  colour 
is  encrusted  on  its  sides  and  on  the  bottom 
of  the  Upper  crucible,  which  is  kept  separate 
from  the  cake  j  the  pound  of  copperas  pro- 
duces about  four  ounces  of  colour. 


Chinese  ffellot»  is  made  by  combining  equal 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red. 
All  these  various  colours  are  used  by  theChina- 


side  becomes  much  broader,  and  is  crossed 
with  numerous  pale  stri<e,  more  or  le«8  dis- 
tinct ;  which,  at  about  the   second  posterior 


Ware  painters,having  been  previously  dissolved  1  gp^j^  ^£  ^y^^  ^^^.j^g  j^^gtl^  ^f  the  animal,  coal 
in  gum-water,  to  which  they  occasionally  add  ^g^^  ^^  ^^it^  ^^  l^^rm  a  lateral  pale  band, 
saltpetre,  copperas,  or  white  lead.  Ihe  co-l  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^iTokm  and  continued  forward  to 
lours  are  laid  on  after  the  first  baking  and .  ^j^q   ^^^k  :  above   and   below   this  irregular 


Varnishing  of  the  China-wai-e,  but  the  beauty 
and  depth  of  the  colouring  is  imperceptible 
until  after  the  second  taking. 

Mack  Cliina-toare^  the  Ow<^mi-ew,  orna- 
mented with  gold,  is  very  much  prised  in 
China :  to  make  it  they  mix  three  ounces 
of  azure,  and  seven  of  the  oil  of  stones ; 
this  is  laid  on  the  ware,  and  when  perfectly 
dry,  it  is  baked,  after  which  the  gold  is 
laid  on,  and  the  vessel  is  rebaked. 

Crcbcked  porcelain,  the  TV>wi-kie,  is  a  por- 
celain prepared  simply  by  varnishing  the 
Teasels  with  a  whitish  ash-coloured  varnish, 
made  from  calcined  transparent  white  pebbles; 
this  has  the  property  of  marbling  and  veining 
the  ware»  and  giving  it  an  appearance  as  if  it 
had  been  fractured  into  many  pieces,  which 
had  been  carefully  reunited  j  this  China-ware 
ia  highly  prized  under  the  cognomen  of  the 
cracked  porcelain. 
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pale  band,  are  a  series  of  black  ehnigated  dia- 
mond squares,  pale -centred  excepting  those 
towards  the  neck  ;  the  upper  series  of  these 
squares  uniting,  each  with  its  opposite,  leave 
a  series  of  lengthened  oval  pale  spots  along 
the  middle  of  the  neck,  continued  (from  about 
the  third-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  animal)  as 
an  unbroken  pale-band,  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  Lower  parts  pale,  mottled  with  black 
resolving  into  two  dark  lines  upon  a  pale 
ground,  along  the  posterior  two-fifths  of  thf 
entire  length.  Length  of  specimen,  19  in.  ; 
of  which  tail  3^  in.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Darjiling. — Beng,  As.  SocJour.  No,  CCXLV. 
No,  VII  0/  1 854.     See  Colubridae. 

COLTKLLL    It.    Knives. 

COLUBRIDiG,  a  family    of  snakes,  the 
last  of  the   sub-order  Colubrina  of  Dr.  J.  K 
Gray.     The  Colubrina  include  the  families 
Hydridec,  BoidsB,  and  Golubridss. 
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COLUMBA. 


COLtJMBID^. 


FawL  Colvbtidx. 
Flayrea  Isabellina.    Th,    Burmah,  BaaseiD. 
Coluber  purphyraceus.  Cantor,  Assam,  Khaasya. 

uuthallii.     Th,  Burmah. 

colubrinus.     Blyth,    Darjiling; 

(platycepn)  semifauciatus.  i^/yfX.Subathoo 
CompoBoma  radiatum.  Rtinw^  Hamree. 

melanurum.    Sckl, 

retioulare.     Cantor, 

HodgsoDii.    Gmtith, 
CynophiB  Malabaricus.  Jerdon.  South  India. 

y,         helfna.  Daud.  Cttylon,  Madras. 
Pfcyas  muoosufl.  Linn,  Subathoo.  Bengal. 
„     korras.     Reinw,    Ceylon,    Darjiling,  Assam, 

Barmah. 
Xenelapbis  hexahonotus.     Oautor. 
ZameiUB  ventrimaculatus,     Orey, 

diaderaa.  Sehl.  8ind,  Bombay. 

gracilis.  Ounth.  Sind,  Dekhan. 

fasciolatus.  8Kaw,  Ramree,  South  India 
Zaocys  oarinatus.  Ounth,  S.  F.  Himalayas. 
Herpetoreas  Sieboldii.  Ounth,  Sikkim. 
TropidonotuB  quincenciatus.     8ek»    Bengal,    Pegu, 
Andamans,  Peuang. 

sbriolatus.  Byth.  Abdamans. 

subminiatus,     Beinw.     Bengal,     Arabia, 
Pegu. 

atolatuB.  Linn.  Ceylon  Calcutta. 

nigrocinctus.  Blyth,  Pegu. 

platycepe.  Blyth.  Darjiling. 

anguaticeps.  Blyth.  Ramree. 

macrops.  Blyth-  Darjiliug. 

plumbioolor.  Cantor.  Bundlecund. 

dipsaB.  BlytK  Darjiling. 

macrophlotbo.     Gunth,  Khassya. 

Himalayanus.   Gunth.  Himalaya. 

monticola.  Jerd.  Wynaad. 

Ceylonensis.  Ohinth    Ceylon. 

BeddomiL   Ounth.  Neilgherry. 

Zebriuns.    Blyth.  Mergui. 

Hydrus.  Pall. 

AdortonL   Theoh.  Pegu. 
Atretium  schistoBum.  Daud    Bengal. 
Xenoohrophis  cerasogaster.   Cantor.  Bengal. 
Fowlea  Peguensis.   Theobald.  Rangoon. 
Cadmus  cuneiformis.  Theob.  Simla. 
Tomodon  striatus.  I>.  and  B.  Calcutta. 

COLUBRINA  ASIATIC  A.    r.  br. 

Geanothus  Asiaticus.  Linn.  Roxb. 
M  capeularis.     Fortt^ 

Asiatic  Red  wood.  Eng. 

A  large  shrub  with  pale  greenish  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rhamnacese. 
Yoigt  notices  other  two  shrubs  of  this  genus, 
C.  Nepalensis  of  Nepaul  and  0.  maci-ophylla 
of  Martaban. — Mr.  R.  Brown.   Voigt. 

COLUMBA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Columbidss,  and  order  Gemi- 
tores.  Jerdon  names  C.  intermedia,  C.  ru- 
pestris  ;  C.  leuconota  as  occurring  in  India, 
Q.  aromatica,  C.  coronata,  and  C.  carpo- 
phaga  are  now  referred  to  other  genera.  The 
most  common  in  India  of  the  genus  is  the 
Columba  intermedia,  Blue  pigeon. 
C.  livla  var.  Biyih, 


Pagoda  pigeon 

Eno. 

Kovil  pora 

Tam. 

Kabuiar 

Hind. 

Qudi-purai 

Tel. 

Parivi 

Mahb. 

They  congregate  in  large  numbers  and 
breed  wherever  they  can  find  suitable  spots, 
on  pagodas,  mosques  and  tombs.    The  com- 
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mon  blue  pigeon  differs  from  the  G.  lim  o( 
Europe,  only  in  having  an  ash  coloured,  iji- 
Btead  of  a  pure  white  rump.  The  C.  K?ii  oC 
Europe  or  rock  pigeon  with  its  sub-spedei  ii 
the  parent  form  of  all  domesticated  pigfoos. 
Of  these,  there  are  at  least  160  varittia 
j  There  are  four  groups,  consisting  of  the 
German,  Dutch,  and  English  pnutten.  A 
second  group  includes  the  Kali-par,  Ma- 
rassa,  Bussorah,  Dragon  and  English  earner; 
the  BagadotHen,  Scanderoon,  Pigeon  Cjgw 
Rients,  the  Tronfo  and  the  Bank. 

The  third  group  includes  the  Java  and 
English  fautail,  the  Turbit  and  African  owl; 
the  Persian  Lotan  ;  oommon  and  short  land 
tumblers ;  the  Indian  frill  back  and  Jacobin. 

The  fourth  group  includes  the  Dove-cot  pi- 
geon, swallow,  spot,  nun,  English  frill  back, 
Laugher  and  Trumpeter. 

Columba  livia.  *  Rock  Dove'  of  Europe, 
North  Asia  to  Japan,  N.  Africa;  abundaotly 
replaced  in  India  by  the  barely  separable  C. 
intermedia.  Blyth-  Darwin, 

COLUMBELLA.  A  genus  of  MoUoaca.; 
See  MoUusca. 

GOLUMBIDiE,  a  family  of  birds  belongiag 
to  the  order  Geuiitores. 

Ordbb  IV. — Gemitores  or  Pigeons. 
Fam.     ColumbidsB. 

Sub' f am.  Treroninas,  5  gen,  3  snb-gea. 
23  sp.,  viz.  3  Toria  ;  8  Treron  ;  3  Sphea- 
ocerus  ;  4  Ptilinopus  ;  Carpophaga. 

Sub- fam.  Columbinae,  7  gen.  21  sp.,  via.  S 
Alsocomus  j  3  Palumbus;  2  Columba;!  Mi- 
cropygia  ;  2  GeopUia  ;  7  Turtnr  ;  1  Chal< 
copbaps. 

Sub'fam,  Oourinae ;  1  gen.  1  sp.,  vil  I 
CalsBuas  Nicobarica. 

Dr.  Jerdon  thus  arranges  the  Gemitorei 
or  pigeons,  syn.  Columbse,  Latham. 
Fam.    TreronidsB. 
Suh'fanL     Green  pigeoniL    viz.    2  TreroB ;  t 
Crooopas ;     4  Osmotreron  ;  2  Sphftoooercua. 

Sub-Jam.    CarpophaginaB.  fVuit  Pigeona.  m 
2  Carpophaga. 
Fam,    Columbid». 
Sub  fam,     Palumbine.  Wood  Pigeons,  via.  S 
Alsocomua ;  3  Palumbus;  1  Palumbosaa ;  S  GolniDk 
Sub-fam.    Macropyginaa.  Cuckoo  do^oL  nL  i 
Macropjgia. 

Sub^am.    Turturinaa.    Turtle   dovea.  viL  9 
Turtur. 

Stib'/anu    GouridsB.    Ground  doTes. 
Sub-fam.    PbapinsB.    Ground  doves,  vit  1 
Calcophapa  indicua. 

Pigeons,  doves  and  turtles  are  abo'v' 
in  Southern  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archip<)i^ 

Columba  aromatica  of  Latham,  now  tta^ 
aromatica,  is  of  a  mild  and  timorous  dii^ 
tion,  and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  or  soeielA 
except  during  the  period  of  repiodiidu>i 
when  they  pair,  and  retire  to  the  reoeaHS  ot 
the  forest  The  nest  is  simple,  and  compo*^ 
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of  a  few  twigs  loosely  put  together,  and  the 
eggs  are  two. 

Garpophaga  oceanica,  Selby,  is  the  Co- 
lumba  oceanica  of  Lnsson,  atid  according  to 
Lesson  is  the  Moaloaesse,  or  Mouleax,  of  the 
natives  of  Oualan.  It  approaches  the  nntmeg 
pigeon,  Colamba  (Garpophaga)  onea,  very 
nearly,  bat  differs  from  it  in  size,  being  one- 
third  less,  and  in  the  distribution  of  some  of 
itfe  cnloara. 

The  Nutmeg  Pigeon    lives    more    parti- 


COMANES,  a  city  mentioned  hy  Ptolemy, 
supposed  to  be  Nagara,  near  Gambay,  now 
in  ruins. 

COMANI,  a  branch  of  the  Catti  tribe  of 
Saurashtra,  whose  palliai  or  funeral  monu- 
mental pillars,  are  seen  in  groups  at  every 
town  and  village.  The  Oatti  were  one  of  the 
early  German  tribes. — Tod^a  Rajasthan^  Vol. 
I.  p.  59. 

GOMARASAMY,  a  hill  south  of  Raman- 
malai  hill,  30  miles  west  of  Bellary  overlooking 


calarly  in  the  eastern  Moluccas,  and  especi-  j  the  valley  of  Sundoor. 
ally  at  New  Guinea  and  Waigiou,  while  |  GOMABEE  RIVER  is  crossed  at  Ahmed* 
the  Oceanic  Fruit-pigeou  is  abundant  in  the  {  nuggur,  80  miles  from  source,  and  at 
little  isle  of  Oualan,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  I  Koilagbat,  41  miles  from  mouth,  by  fords 
archipelago  of  the  Garolines,  and  seems  to  '•  during  the  dry  season,  and  ferries  during  the 
exist  in  the  Pelew  Islands  ;  it  may  po.^sibly    rains. 

GOM  ARI  is  mentioned    in  the  Periplus. 


spread  over  the  Philippines,  and  at  Magin 
danao." 

Geophilus  nicobaHcua  is  the  Golumba  ni- 
cobarica  of  Latham,  the  G.  gallua  of 
Wagler.  It  inhabits  the  Nicobar  islands, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  many  of  the  Moluccas. 
Mr.  Bennett,  who  saw  them  in  Mr.  Beale's 
aviary  at  Macao,  says  that  they  were  usually 
seen  perched  upon  the  trees,  even  upon  the 
loftiest  branches,  and  adds,  that  they  build 
their  rude  nests  and  rear  their  young  upon 
trees  sifnilar  to  all  the  pigeon  tribe. 

Lophyrus  coronatus  is  the  Golumba  coro- 
nata  of  Latham ;  Phasianus  cristatus  Indi- 
cus  of  Brisson  ;  Gulumbi  Hocco,  Le  Vaill.  ; 
[Jolombe  Galliue  Goura,  Teinm. ;  Great 
[frowned  Pigeon,  Edw.  A  species  surpassing 
n  size  all  the  other  Golnmbidaa.  Total  length 
rem  27  to  28  inches.  This  bird  is  found  in 
nany  of  the  islands  of  the  great  Indian  group. 
Aot  rare  in  Java  and  Banda,  abundant  in 
^ew  Guinea  and  in  most  of  the  Moluccas. 
<9'eBt  built  in  trees ;  eggs  two  ;  cooing  of  the 
oale  hoarse,  accompanied  by  a  noise  some- 
rhat  like  that  of  a  turkey-cock  when  strut- 
ing.  Its  food  consists  of  berries,  seed,  grain, 
;c.  Flavour  of  the  flesh  said  to  be  excellent. 
Vng.CycptgeilOj  dl,Jerdon  Birds  of  India, 
atalogue  Birds  Ben,  As.  Soc,  Gut,  Birds 
^dia  House  Museum.  See  Golnmbidse.  Birds. 
COLUMBO  WORTEL  Dut.  Golumbo- 
COLUMBOO  VEIL  Anglo-Tam.  Co- 
tjpbo  root. 

COLYMBIDiE,  a  family  of  swimming 
rds  now  classed  iu  the  Natatores  as  Podici- 
dae. 

COMAGUM— ?  See  Ginnamon. 
COMALA.  Hind.  The  lotus  ;  pronounced 
wcU,  Arrankowal,  the  lotus  of  the  desert, 
itCL  aranya  (Sanscrit), '  a  waste,'  and  comala, 
u«.  By  the  spelling,  it  should  be  called 
ancamala ;  but  the  pronunciation  is  as 
[>ve. 
COMANCHES.  See  Hindu. 
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7t  is  the  Gape  Goraorin  of  £urope2\jis.   See 
Kumari. 

GOMARIKA,     SiNOH.    Aloes. 

COMATTI  KIRAI.  Tam.  Gelosia  nodi- 
flora. 

GOM  ATULiE,  the  Feather  stars  of  natu- 
ralists, are  found  in  the  Eastern   Seas.  Coll* 

COM  BACON  UM,  in  Tanjore,  a  large  po- 
pulous  town.  It  was,  in  ancient  times,  in  the 
territories  of  the  Ghola  kings,  who  were  set- 
tled in  Tanjore  and  Combaconum,  in  and  near 
the  Gauvery  and  Goleroon  rivers,  and  as 
some  suppose,  gave  their  name  to  the  Goro- 
mandel  Coast. 

GOMBERMERE,  LORD.  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton began  his  career  when  Louis  XY  reigned 
in  France.  He  lay  down  to  his  rest  while 
the  heir  of  the  man  against  whose  legions  he 
struck  such  weighty  blows  was  the  acknow- 
ledged  and  unquestioned  occupant  of  the 
throne.  Lord  Gombermere  accompanied  his 
regiment,  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  to 
Flanders  in  1793.  From  the  easy  conquest  of 
the  Cape  he  proceeded  to  India,  and  he  was 
in  command  of  the  15th  Light  Dragoons  iu 
the  year  1796.  Uis  squadrons,  led  with  the 
brilliant  energy  which  distinguished  his 
operations,  bote  no  small  part  in  the  great 
war  which  Tepu  Sultan  provoked  ;  and  at 
Mallavelly  and  Seringapatam  he  confirmed 
the  good  opinion  which  had  been  formed 
of  him  in  his  previous  service.  Coming 
home  full  of  honour — a  colonel  after  ten 
years' service, — he  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  third  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1801, 
and  after  six  years  of  comparative  inaction, 
he  joined  the  expedition  against  theFrench  in 
the  Pcninsula,and  at  the  head  of  his  brigade 
of  the  14th  and  16tb  Light  Dragoons  showed 
at  Oporto  and  Talavera  what  British  cavalry 
ean  do  when  properly  handled  and  led  by  a 
congenial  spirit.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  was 
his  talent  appreciated  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton  and  by  tlie  Oovernment  that  in  1809  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton  was  created  locally  a  Lieute- 
nant-Qeneral,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  allied  cavalry.  The  historian  of  the 
campaigns  which  ensued  celebrates  on  many 
an  occasion  the  vigilance,  courage,  enterprise, 
and  skill  with  which  the  task  conferred  on 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was  fulfilled.  Whether 
covering  a  retreat  or  leading  an  advance,  on 
out-post  duty,  in  guarding  the  rear  or  watch- 
ing the  flanks — whether  in  the  charge,  in  the 
pursuit,  or  on  the  defensive,  the  British  horse 
did  their  duty.  In  all  the  long  series  of  ac- 
tions which  marked  the  varying  fortunes  of 
those  famous  campaigns.  Lord  Combermere 
was  careful  of  horses  and  men,  and   taught 


BiBting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  simple  or  dimb- 
iug,  of  22   genera,  and  about  140  spedo, 
four  of  which   are  in    Madagascar,  two  an 
in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius ;  one  in  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  two  in  China,  and  aixty-foarin 
the  East  Indies.    Of  the  last,  there  are  twenty- 
three    Terminalia,    twenty-five    CombretoD, 
two    Poivrea,    two    Qetonia,  two   Qoisqui- 
lis,  four  Anogeipsus,    two  Lamnitzen,  one 
Bobua,  one  Sphalanthus,  one  CemtostacLys, 
and  oue  Agatisanthes.     Terminalia  beileria 
gives  a  strong  good  serviceable  wood,  where  elu- 
ticity  and  strength  are  required.    The  witbii 
of  two  species  of  the  Combretum  are  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  place  of  iron  stretch- 
ers for  the   mouths   of  the  leathern  gadn 


himself  to  restrain   the  hot  counsels  of  his  {  used  in  drawing  water  from  wells.    Several 


youthful  bravery  and  to  turn  them  to  practical 
utility.  cThe  despatches  of  the  period  show 
what  he  did  in  the  retreat  from  Almeida, 
at  Busaco,  Fuentes  d*Onor,  Salamanca,  El 
Bodon,  the  Pyrenees,  Orthes,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Toulouse.  For  his  services  in  the 
Peninsula  he  was  created  a  peer  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  British  Parliameut  In 
1814  he  married  Miss  Qreville^  and  he  be- 
came a  widower  for  the  second  time  33  years 
afterwards.  Lord  Combermere  went  to  the 
West  Indies  after  he  had  finished  his  Span  • 
ish  career,  and  oouducted  himself  with  prud- 
ence and  ability  as  Governor  of  Barbadoes 
in  1817,  and  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  the  islands  at  the  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  But  long  after  the  great  European 
war  was  over  he  took  to  the  field  in  India 
once  more,  and  in  1826-6  dealt  the  death 
stroke  to  the  great  native  confederacy  which 
had  for  many  years  struggled  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence or  to  subvert  British  power.  When 
Bhurtpore  fell,  a  stain  was  wiped  from  British 
arms,  and  the  people  of  Central  India  were 
taught  the  lesson  which  it  needed  some  year» 
to  teach  the  Affghan  and  the  Sikh.  For  more 
than  40  years  afterwards  his  sword  was  shea- 
thed, but  the  British  nation  did  not  prove  care- 
less of  the  old  soldier's  presence,  nor  the  au- 
thorities indifferent  to  his  services.  It  was 
the  delight  of  the  new-comer  to  London  to 
see  in  Rotten-row  the  upright  figure  of  the 
old  man,  dressed  to  perfection  and  mounted 
beyond  his  years,  whose  name  was  so  well 
known  as  that  of  the  good  swordsman  and 
soldier  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  to  mark 
him  in  all  state  pageants  and  court  cere- 
monies, bearing  himself  as  bravely  as  any  new 
belted  knight  fresh  from  his  virgin  field. — 
London  Times, 

COMBO Y.  Singh.  A  waist  cloth  resem- 
bling a  petticoat  worn  by  the  Singhalese. 

COMBRETACE^  R.  Br.  A  natural 
order  of  plants,  the  Myrobalau  tribe^  con- 
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species  of  Combretum,  C.  ovalifolium,  naoiidi- 
foliuu),  costatum,  acuminatum,  Chinenfle ud 
extensum  occur  in  parts  of  India.  Combretam 
Wightiana  is  a  fragrant  flowered  species,  oon- 
mon  on  the  hills  near  Moulmein,  a  straggling 
shrub,  with  winged  fruit — Moion,  Voigt.  U, 
Roxb.  ii,  226-7-8. 

COMBRETUM  ALTERNIFOLlUOa 
Mad.  syn.  of  Lumnitzera  racemosa*  WUId. 

COMBRETUM  QRANDIFLORUM.  ijb. 
of  Poivrea  grandiflora, 

COMBS.  Ekg. 
Kammen  Dot. 

Peignea  F&. 

Kamme  Ger. 

EiiDghae  Guz. 

KuDgfaue  HiVD. 

Peltini  It. 

Pectiues  Lat. 

Combs  for  cleaning  and  adjusting  the  btf 
are  formed  of  horn,  bone,  tortoise-shell,  wood, 
&c.      III    Ceylon    the    mai^inal    pieces  d 
tortoise-shell  are  used  at  Point  de  Gslle  in  tke 
manufacture  of  bracelets;  and  neckUcesforaed 
of  a  chain  of  shell,   resemble   amber  in  ap- 
pearance :  these  bear  a  higher  price  thsn  ^ 
as  are  formed  by  the  darker  shell.    In  Cefiflo 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  tortoise-sheli  fei 
the  manufacture  of  combs,  which  are  won  by 
men   as  well  as  women  among  the  Singtle^ 
hi  the  numerous  excesses  into  which  £apf«i> 
costume  has  been  earned  the  size  of  the  bici 
comb  worn  by  ladies  has  never  attained  tbtt 
of  the  Singalese  men,  who  also  wear  a  lun**! 
long,  bent  comb  across  the   forepart  «f  ^ 
heiid— the   lighter  colored   shell  is  mAer 
teemed  by  them.     Five  pounds  is  a  nio<W 
price  for  a  tortoise-shell  back  comb,  *^* 
creases  in  value    according    to  the  atf  ^ 
quality  of  the  shell :  hair  pins  of  t<irtoi3t^ 
are  worn  by  the  women  :  gold  and  silver  w>8 
substituted  for  full  dress  :  these  hair  ^^ 
among  the  articles  purchased  by  pi^cngai 
---Faulhier.  RJtode  MS.  McGuUoch's  Cot 
eial  Dictionary,  ?>.  364. 
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COMBU  PAGUL-KAI.  Tam.  Momor- 
dica  charantia. 

COMBUSTIBLE  MINERALS.  Of  this 
class  of  minerals,  in  India,  there  occur 

DiamondR  at  Punna  in  Bundlecund,  Malla- 
villy,  near  Caddapah,  Golconda,  Masulipatam. 

Sulphur  in  Ciitch,  Sind,  Nepaul,  Archi- 
pelago. 

Petroleum,  (Asphaltum,  Naphtha,)  in  As- 
sam, Amkan,  Burmab. 

Amber  in  Cutcb,  Assam. 

Coal  in  Tenasserim,  Berar,  Burdwan,  Syl- 
het,  Beerbhoom,  Nerbudda,  Assam,  Burmab, 
Archipelago. 

COMEPHORUS,  a  genns  of  fishes  be- 
longing  to  the  family  Gobii.  There  is  only 
one  species,  which  is  found  in  the  fresh 
water  lake  of  Baikal.  It  is  not  taken  by  the 
fishermen,  but  is  found  dead  on  the  shores 
after  the  severe  storms  to  which  that  lake  is 
frequently  exposed.  The  fish  is  about  a  foot 
in  length,  and  of  a  soft  greasy  texture.  It  is 
collected  and  pressed  for  oil,  but  is  not  eaten. 
--Engl.  Gyc,  p.  100.  See  Fishes. 

COMKH,  a  river  near  Fureedpoor,  near 
Dacca. 

COMERGOLLI.  See  Komerkolli. 
COMINHO,     Port,  Cummin  seed. 
COMING.     Sp.  Cummin  seed. 
COMINYAN.     Mal.     Benjamin. 
COMMELYNA.  Some  of  the  plants  of  this 


f 


COMMON. 

COMMIPHORA  MADAGACSARENSIS 
LiJSD. ;  FL  Med,  173. 

Amyris  commiphora,  Roa^. 

,,      AggaXochA,  Roxb.,  W.  A , 
Balsamodendrou  Roxburghii,   Am.  W,  III. 
Balsa  modendron  agallocba  W.d:A, 
Daracht-i  MuqI.  Pebs. 
Its  resin. 


Aflatoon  Arab. 

Fast  Indian  Myrrh  Eng. 
Bdellium  ,, 

PS€\ku)v  Greek. 

M.a8€Xxpv  of  Dioscorides 


Googul 

Muql 

Googula 

Kookool 

Qoogooloo 


Hind. 
Pbrs. 

Singh. 
Tam 
Tel. 


genas  are  very  handsome,  the  colour  of    the    3^  „,  ""Jl,  ^^^^  strong 

flowers  mostly  blue.  _They  are  propagated  by    Zt\^^'^^^'''^lT ^'A^^^^^^  ^^<^-^^^ 


Venna-devi  kura      Tel. 
Niru  kassuvu 
Venna  mndra 
Venna  veilara 


flowers  mostly  blue.  They  are  propagated  by 
dividing  the  tubers.  Wight  describes  C.  Ben- 
galenais  ;  cristata  ;  nana  ;  papilionacea ;  poly- 
spatha;  and  scapiflora;  and  C.  caespitosa  occurs 
in  Burmab.  Dr.  Honigberger  received  C.  nudi- 
flora  from  the  Himalayas  under  the  name  of 
Kandoolee. — Wight's  Icones  ;  HiddelL 

COMMELYNA  COMMUNIS.    Linn. 
Calf  grsa                   Eng. 
Vafcsa  priam             Sans. 
Kanang  Idrai           Tam. 
KuQDu  katti  pillu       „         . ,^..«.„ 

The  succulent  leaves  of  this  commelyna  are 
used  by  the  hindoos  for  feeding  young  calves 
when  they  wish  to  wean  them  from  their  milk, 
rhe  plant  has  a  small  delicate  blue  flower  and 
is  found  growing  on  the  banks  of  water  courses, 
ilong  which  it  spreads  rapidly  sending  suckers 
nto  the  ground.  Found  in  lawns  ;  the  leaves 
ire  used  by  the  natives  mixed  with  other 
^eexis.-7-Ainslie's  Mat.  Med.  page  301.  Mr. 
^affrey. 

COMMELYNA  OBLTQUA. 
Uniiira  Hind.     \  Kana  Hind. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  edible.  See  Vege- 
ables  of  Southern  India. 

COMMIA  COCHIN-CHINENSIS,  a  smaU 
ree  of  Cochin  China,  with  a  resinous  juice, 
t  jields  a  gum  which  possesses  emetic  and 
urgative  properties,  recommended  in  dropsy 
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A  small  tree,  a  native  of  Sylhet,  Assam,  the 
Garrow  hills  and  Madagascar:  wood  not  known. 
It  produces  a  valuable  gum  resin,  of  which 
the  above  are  given  as   synonyms,  met   with 
in  all  the  bazars  of  India.   It  much  resembles 
myrrh,  and  is  said  by  some  good  authorities 
to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  article  exported 
from  Bengal  as  East  Indian   myrrh.     Royle 
considers    the     Googul    identical    with   the 
Bdellium  of  commerce,   and  he   ingeniously 
traces  in  Budlyoon  and  Madelkon  (the  Greek 
synonyms  of  Googul), the/SSeUw  and  ^oScXicoi/ 
of  Dioscorides.     Dr.  Ainslie   (vol.   i.  p.   29) 
gives  an  excellent  summary  of  all  the  inform- 
ation extant  when  his    work   was   publish^ 
ed,  regarding   bdellium.     He    describes    the 
gum    resin    as    semi-pellucid,  yellowish,  or 
brown,   inodorous  and  brittle,  softening  be- 
tween the  fingers,  in  appearance  not  unlike 
myrrh,  of  bitterish  taste,  and  rather  strone 


from  Arabia  and  Persia,  where  the  tree  is 
called  Daracht'imuql.  In  the  bazars  of 
India  it  is  said  that  the  googul  "  comes  from 
the  hills.''  The  medicinal  properties  of  Bdel- 
lium are  exactly  like  those  of  myrrh,  and  as  it 
IS  much  cheaper,  it  may  be  preferred  for  dis- 
pensary j)r^<^tiG%.^0'Shaughnesfy,  page  287. 
Royle.  p.  177. 

COMMISSIONER.     In  India,  this  appel- 
lation IS  generally  given  to  officers  invested 
with  full   revenue  and  judicial  powers,  as  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Punjab,  Sind,  Burmah 
Mysore,  <fec.  * 

COMMON.    An  English  word  prefixed  to 
names  of  many  animals,  plants  and  minerals  : 
Common  A uise.  Aniseed. 
Common  antelope,  Antelope  cervicapra  Pallas 
Common  Aspai-agus.  Asparagus  officinalis.  Willde. 

rZ^n^"  ''^'i  ^^»™^^^«.^rundinacea),  Roxh. 

Common  bean.    Faba  vulgaris,  Mcench. 

Common  beet.  Beta  vulgaris. 

Common  celery.    Apium  graveolens,  Lin. 

Common  Chamomile,  Anthemis  nobilis,  Lin 

Common  Chilly.     Capsicum  an nuum,  Linru 

Common  Coot.  Fulica  atra,  of  Europe,  Asia,  N. 
Africa,  where  found  additional  to  F.  cristata  • 
A  menca  and  Javanese  species  distinct :  common  in 
India. 

Common  corundum.    Corundum. 
Common  crab.  One  of  the  Crustaceae; 
Common  cummin.  Cummin  seed. 
Common  cypress.  Cupressus.  See  Evergreens 
Common  fennel.    Foeniculum  vulgare 
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COMPASS. 

Common  bemp-nettle.    Galopeis  tetrahita. 
Common  holly.    Ilex :  See  Evergreens. 
Common  Indian  lenna.    Cassia  eenna. 
Common  mallow.     See  Kbabaji. 
Common  or  hedge  aloe.    Aloe  vulgaris. 
Common  pea,  Pisnm  sativum. 
Common  purslane.  Portulaca  oleracea,  Linn. 
Common  salt.  Chloride  of  Soda  :  Sodii  chloridum. 
Common  sapota.  Achras  sapota,  WiUde.  Diospyros 
sapota. 
Common  shrimp.  Shrimp.  See  Cmstacese,  Cran- 
nidss. 

Common  spinach.  SpinaoeaoYeracea. 
Commoo  spruce- fir.  Abies.  See  Frankincense. 
COMMU  KAIA.     Tbl.    Momordica  cha- 
rantia. 

COMMUNI.     DuK,     Solanum  nigrum. 
COMMUNIDM  SINENSE,  Rumph.   syn 
of  Aglaia  odorata,  Lour. 

COM  0  RAH,  a  bay  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
fifty-one  miles  north  of  Severndroog. 
COMPASS. 


Compasso  de 

marear,  Port. 
Kompass  korabelnii,  Bus 

Sjooompaas,  Sp. 

A  gu  ja  de  marear,  , , 

Koropass  Tam. 

Eompassu  Tel. 


Soekompass,  Dan. 

Zeekompas,  Dot. 

Com  pas  de  mer,         Fb. 
Boussole,  ,, 

Kompasa,  Gbk. 

Bussola,  It. 

Padoman,  Paduman, 

Pandoman,  Pandu- 

man  Malat. 

The  compass  is,  at  present,  used  for  nauti- 
cal purposes  by  the  principal  native  traders 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  Bugis  of  Celebes,  for  ex- 
ample, use  small  rude  compasses,  made  ex- 
pressly for  them  by  the  Chinese  of  Batavia,  at 
the  very  moderate  cost  of  from  one  shilling 
to  eighteen-pence  apiece.  The  directive  pow- 
er of  the  magnet  is  said  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Chinese  for  many  ages, — by  their  own 
account,  no  less  than  634  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
magnet  is  supposed  to  have  led  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  compass,  and  the  mariner's 
compass  was  invented  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
reign  of  Hoang-Ti.  The  subdivisions  of  this 
nautical  instrument  as  made  by  the  Arabs, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Maldives  ;  all  vary.  The 
Malay  compass  is  divided  into  eixteen  parts, 
twelve  of  which  are  multiples  of  the  four 
cardinal  points.  For  the  cardinal  points  the 
different  nations  have  native  terms  ;  but  for 
nautical  purposes,  those  of  the  Malay  langu- 
age are  nised  throughout,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
nations  of  Celebes,  the  most  expert  native  na- 
vigators of  the  present  day.  The  introduction 
of  iron  ships  has  materially  affected  the  value 
of  the  compasses  on  board  of  them,  the  vari- 
ation being  as  much  as  five  points^  even  up 
24^  and  35|,  The  sole  apparent  remedy  for 
this,  but  it  is  one  of  easy  application,  is  to  erect 
a  high  platform,  15  feet  high  over  the  taffrail 
on  which  to    place    the   compass,    and    to 

examine  repeatedly. — Crawford's    Dts.   Die.  ^ 

0/  the  Indian  Islands,  p.  116.   JSumen,  iii.  lands  impassible  swamps :  the  atmosobertis 
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CONCAN. 

3S3  MeCuUocKs  Commercial   Dieti^nanf^  p. 

381. 

COMPOSITE.  Vaili^  a  veryextenaw 
order  of  plants,  now  known  as  Matricanacs. 
DeCandolle  eaumeratea  898  genera  with  8371 
speciesi  of  which  908  are  known  to  oocac  ia 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  Amongst  these 
are  Callichroa,  Cineraria  azurea,  Gentanrai 
Chrysanthemum,  Cladanthus,  Coreopsia  tine* 
toria,  Cosmea  bipinnatu,  Costos  pntchok, 
Colula,  Dahlia  variabilis,  Elepbantopos, 
Eupatorium,  Huraea  elegans,  Jurinea,  Podo- 
lepis  gracilis,  Rhodanthe,Telekia,ZLD]ua,  k.— 
Voigt. 

OOMPOSSO  DE  MAREAR,  Pobt.  Cbm- 
pass. 

COMPOUND.  This  Anglo-Malay  word ii 
a  corruption  of  the  Malay  compong  or  village, 
and  properly  alludes  to  the  houses  of  tlie 
servants  which  are  erected  within  the  en- 
closure. It  is  applied  in  almost  Uie  saoe 
sense  all  over  British  India,  wberet  hovever, 
some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Ports- 
guese  word  Campagna.  Another  writer  sayi 
it  is  from  the  Portuguese  word  '*  Compoas^' 
and  another  Compinho,  aud^  applied  hj  the 
Europeans  of  India  to  the  grounds  or  eQcloaue 
in  which  a  house  stands.  The  Maky  woid 
Compong  is  doubtless  the  source. — EarlSvr. 

COMPRADORE,  Anglo-Ikdian.  A  par- 
veyor  ;  in  China,  an  accountant. 

OOMPTI,  Kompti,  Komatti  Mahb.  TaI. 
Tel.,  in  the  peninsula  of  Lidia,  pemn 
engaged  in  trade,  generally  ahop-keepera  and 
general  merchants,  and  commonly  reccgoiaed 
to  be  Yesya  hindus  ;  they  wear  the  SMod 
string  or  zonar.  They  are.  amongst  tb 
Tiling  and  Tamnl  people,  what  the  tern 
Quzerati,  Bauya,  Marwari,  and  Yea,  aic 
amongst  the  tradera  from  llajpntaoah  aad 
Guzerat :  they  are  never  soldiers. 

COM  UTTI  MAD ALAH  P ALLAM  f  Tie 
Citrus  medica. 

CONA  JI  ANGRIA,  a  person  of  low  w^ 
who  long  carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  on  tU 
western  coast  of  India,  and  rose  to  priDoelf 
power.  Gberia  was  his  head-quarters,  bat  Se- 
verndroog and  every  creek  were  fortifiei 
Gheria  was  captured  by  Olive  and  idotai^ 
Watson  in  1755.     See  Angria. 

CONCAN,  a  small  narrow  strip  of  ^ 
lying  between  the  western  ghauts  and  t&ei«i 
coast.  The  low  land  in  the  Concan  andGatf^ 
is  traversed  by  many  rivers  and 
streams  running  to  the  sea,  and  is  ii 
by  numerous  creeks  and  channels  of  the< 
The  cold  weather  is  clear  and  braciBfi^ 
the  hot  seaaon  of  April  and  May  is  soooei^ 
by  the  deluging  rains  of  the  south-weat  ai^ 
soon,  when  150  inches  fall  from  June  to  Sef- 
tember,and  render  much  of  the  already  bomi 


COKCH  OR  CHANK  SHELL. 

then  very  damp,  and  the  sensation  experien- 
ced is  similar  to  that  in  Calcutta  at  the  same 
period  of  the  year.  The  Concan  districts  ex- 
tend from  Qoa  to  Daman,  or  very  nearly  to 
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ture  cf  rings  for  the  arms  and  ancles  from 
conch-shelis  imported  from  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  is  still  almost  confined  to  Dacca  : 
the  shells  are  sawn  across  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Tapti  river.  Like  Malabar,  which  it '  semicircular  saws,  the  hands  and  tf»e8  of  the 
greatly  resembles  in  general  aspect,  it  is  com- j  workmen  being  both  actively  employed  in 
prised  between  the  western  ocean  and  the  j  the  operation.  The  introduction  of  circular 
fihats,  and  consists  of  a  narrow  belt  near   the    saws  has  been  attempted  by  some  European 


sea  with  salt-water  inlets,  and  a  succession  of 
mountain  spurs.     In  the   northern  parts  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  chain  separating 
the  Concan  from  the  Dekhan   is  called  the 
Northern   Ghats,   or  Syhadri    mountains,   a 
term  which  may  conveniently  be  extended  to 
their  whole  length.     Throughout  the  Concan 
the  Syhadri  form  a  continuous  chnin  of  hills, 
interrupted,   however,    by    deep  depressions- 
Their  summits  rise  to  the  height  of  4000 — 
^OOO  feet,   but  the  mean   elevation  is  very 
much  less.     The  station  of  Mahabaleshwar  is 
4700  feet  In  the  latitude  of  Daman  20;^"*  N., 
the  chain  begins  to  sink  abruptly  into  the 
Tapti  valley,  and  changes  its  course,  or  sends 
off  a  spur  of  considerable  elevation  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  as  the  Chandor  hills.    At  Maha- 
baleshwar, the  rain- fall  amounts  to  248  inches 
annually.    In  the  Southern  Concan,  especially 
in  the  Sawant  Wari  district,  the  rains  are  as 
heavy  as  in  Canara.     At  Bombay,  the  rains 
last  from  June  till  the  end  of  September,  and 
the  fall  is  only  80  inches,  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  any  point  further  soutji  on  the 
coast.     At  Tannah,  however,  the  average  fall 
is  more  than  100  inches.     In  the  Bombay 
Presidency,   the    provinces    of    Aurungabad 
and  BeejaiK)re  are  arranged  into  two  portions, 
termed  the  Foona  and  the  Southern  Mahrutta 
districts,  the  latter  with  its  head-quarters  are 
at  Belgaum  ;  but  to  each  of  these  two  divisions 
there  is  likewise  allotted  the  command  of  the 
immediately  adjoining  portions  of  the  level 
land  of  the  Concan.     The  Belgaum  Division 
of  the  army,  in  the  province  pf  Bejapore,  is 
from    2,500  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  has  had  soldiers  on  the  sea  shore 
at  Kolapoor,  Sawuntwarie,  Malwah,  Vingorla 
and  liutnagherry.     The   Poona  Division   is 
similar  to  that  of  Belgaum  in  the  distribution 
of  its  force  ;  of  the  soldiers  in  the  command 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  in  the  provinces 
of    Aurungabad,  from  1,700    to  2,300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  table  lands 
above  the  ghauts,  the  climate  is  more  dry  and 
t)ie  rains  and  temperature  moderate,  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  being   from  55®  to  92°, 
and  the  troops,  European  and  Native,  in  the 
Poona  Division  particularly,  enjoyed  compa- 
ratively good  health, — Hookei^f.et  Thomp, 

CONCH   OE   CHANK    SHELL.     These 
and  their    uses    have  already   been    noticed 


gentlemen,  but  steadily  resisted  by  the  natives, 

despite    their    obvious  advantages Hooker 

Vol.  11.  page  254.     See  Cbank. 

CONCHA  FLUVIATILIS,  Sea-shell  is 
used  by  the  hakiras  as  a  medicine,  and  with 
the  common  people,  this  fresh  water  river 
shell  serves  for  a  spoon,  out  of  which  they 
take  their  medicine. — Bonigberger,  p.  260. 

CONCHENILJE.     Dut.     Cochineal. 

CONCHIFEROUS  MOLLUSC  A.  See 
Chamacea  :  Charnidss. 

CONCHIFERES  MONOMYAIRES.  See 
Chamacea,  Chamidse. 

CONCHI  PALLAM.  Tam.  Limonia 
pentaphvlla. 

CONCHOLOGY.  A  branch  of  natural 
science  which  teaches  the  form  and  structure 
of  shells,  the  hard  outer  covering  of  mol- 
luscs.    See  Molluscs. 

CONCUBINAGE  is  very  common  all 
over  India,  amongst  all  religionists.  It  is 
more  particularly  prevalent  in  great  towns 
and  in  places  where,  from  any  cause,  the  peo- 
ple are  necessarily  absent  from  their  families 
and  native  towns. 

CONDA  CASHINDA.  Tel.  Toddaliaacu- 

leata* 

CONDA-THANA-KAIA.  Tbl.  Stercu- 
liafolis  digitatis. 

CONDA  TANGEDU.  Tel.  Mimosa 
xylocarpa. 

CONDEMIR.  The  Takhalns  or  literary  name, 
of  Ghaias-ud-din  bin  Ho-u-mam-nd-din.     His 
book  is  entitled  Habib-us-say.ir-fi   Afrad-ul- 
Bashar,  that  is  to  say,  <^  the  curious  part  of  the 
Lives  of  Illustrious  Men."  It  is  a  history  which 
he   extracted  from  that  which  his  father  Mir- 
cond  had  composed,  and  entitled  Ranzat-us- 
Safa,  but  to  which    he  made   augmentations. 
He  dedicated  this  book    to  the  Secretary    of 
State  belonging  to   the  king  of  Persia,  shah 
Ismael  Saffavi,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
Habib-UUah,  and  for   that   reason  the  book 
had  the  name  of  Habib  given  it  in  the  year 
1508,  Heg.  927,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIL 
He  was  also  author  of  another  History,  which 
is  entitledKhalassat-ul-Akhbar,  or  the  creamof 
histories. — History  ofGenghizKhan,  page  422. 

CONDIMENTS.  Aromatic  barks,  roots, 
seeds,  and  spices  are  numerous  as  condiments 
in  South  Eastern  Asia,  are  found  in  every 
bazar,  for  domestic  use,   and  some  of  them 


under     the  heads  Bracelet    and  Chank,  to  |  are  largely  exported.     The  following  are  the 
which  reference  can  be  made.     The  manufac-  I  better  known : 
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CONFUCIUS. 


Botanical  Names. 


Alliam  satiTum    . 
Archangelica  offici* 

nalis 
Areca  catecha 
Capsicum... 


Cassyta  filiformis.. 
Cleca  disticha 
Charica  Koxburghii 


English  Names. 


Fart  used. 


Garlic 

Angelica 

Areca  nut 

Capsicum,  Bird  pep- 
per, large  or  hill 
peppei ;  shrubs... 

•  •       • 

Long  leaved  Cioca... 
Long  pepper 


Crocus  sativus 

Curcama  longa 

Cinnamomum  iners. 

Citrus  berg  amia    . . .  (Bergamot  Citron  . .. 


Saffron  crocus. 
Turmeric 


Caram  carui.  ^  ... 
Corisndrum  sativum 
Cuminura  cyminum 
Capsicum  annuum... 
„  baccatum 
snrossum 


«> 


}t 


frutescens 


It 


miDimum 
nepalsnsis    ..• 
Caryophyllua     arc 

maticus 
Coffea  Arabica     ... 
Carthamus   tincto- 

rius 
Chavica  Roxburghii| 
Eletteria  cardamo- 


Caraway.. 
Coriander 
.Cumin  ^     ... 

Common  Capsicum. 
Bird  pepper. 
Large  capsicumf  Bell 

pepper. 
Shrubby   capsicum 

Guinea  pepper. 


The  bulb. 

The  root. 
Calee  pako. 


The  fruit. 
The  plant. 
Fruit 

Dry        unripe 
fruit. 

The  rhizome. 
ITie  leaf. 
The  fruit  and 

rind. 
The  fruit 

Do. 

Do. 


Indrajava, 
Veppalei 


8i5i 

Tail 


mum 
Foeniculum  panmo- 

rium 
Garclna  purpurea 
Garnga  pinnata 
lUicium  anisatum 


Cloves 
Coffee 
Safflower 
Long  pepper 

Cardamoms 


Keeramboo. 


.: Indian  fennel  seed. 


JMangifera  Indica . . 


tt 

tt 


Henta  piperita 

puiegium    . . 
saliva 
'liridis 
Moringa    pterygos- 

perma 
Lauras    cinnamo- 
mum 
Hyristica  moschata 


Star  Anise. 
Mango. 


. .  Peppermint. 
. .  iPennyroyal. 

Tali  red  mint. 

Spear  mint. 


Horse  radish  tree... 
Cinnamon 

Mace  and  Nutmeg... 


Narthex  asafoetida..  Asafetida 
NigelU  sativa      ...  Small  fennel  flower. 
Ocymnm  basilicum.  Sweet  Basil. 
Pimpinella  snisum   *--— 


Ptychotis  ajowan. 
Phyllanthns      em 

blica 
Piper  nigrum 


Anise 
A j  wain 


..  Emblic  Myrobalan. 
Black  Pepper 


Yalum. 

The  fruit 
The  rind- 
Ripe  fruit 

Unripe  fruit, 
fresh  and 
preserved. 


White 


>> 


u 


i»  If  • ; 

Bosmarinus     offici- 
nalis 

Salvia  officinalis   ... 

Salvia  sclarea 

Satureja  hortensis... 
„       montana... 

Sinapis  8p8. 

Sinapis  chinensis ... 

Spondias  mangifera. 

Triffonella   fosnum- 
grsQcum 

Tamarindus  Indica.,  Tamarind 

Thymus  vulgaris  ...I Thyme 

,t       citriodorns  Lemon  thyme 

Vanilla  ^  planifolia..j  Vanilla 

"Vitexbicolor       ..  

Zingiber  officinale, .  'Ginger 

§26 


Rosemary 

Sago 

Clary 

Summer  savory 

Winter 

Mustard 

Mustard 


Fenugreek 


The  root 


The   false  aril 
and  nucleus 

Gum  resin. 

The  seed. 
Do. 

The  fruit. 
Do. 


Unhusked 

berry. 
Husked  berry 

The  plant. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


The  seeds. 

do. 
The       unripe 

fruit. 
The  leaf. 
Pulp. 

The  leaves. 
...|    Do. 
The  fruit. 

Do. 
The  rhizome. 


CONDOOLOO,  Tkl;  Thovarai,  Taml; 
CajanuB  Indicus,  Dhol]. 

One  variety  is  Coondooloo  Conda,Td. 
Malathovary^  Tamil ;  Cajanas  Indicoa. 

Another  variety  is  Dboll,  Hind.  Condi- 
puppoo,  Tel. ;  Thovarai-purpoo,  Tarn.  C*- 
janus   IndicuB. 

CONESSI.  Fb.  CoiineBsi  bark,  Wrigfatk 
antidyaeDterica. 

CONESSI  SEED. 

Lisan  iil  assafeer.  Arab. 
Indrajow,  Guz.  Hind. 
Abir,  Pebs. 

The  seeds  of  Wrightia  antidysenteria 
{Nerium  anlidyienUricum), 

CONEY.  Paleontologists  have  pdnted 
out  the  carious  fact  that  the  Hyrax  called 
'  coney'  in  the  Bible,  is  really  only  a  dimhn- 
tive  and  liomless  rhinocero.^*.  Kemains  have 
been  found  at  Eppelslieim  which  indicate  an 
animal  more  like  a  gigantic  Hyrax  tban  any 
of  the  existing  rhinoeeroses.  To  thia»  the 
name  of  Accrotherium  (hornless  beait),  \m 
been  ffiven. 

CONFECTION  OP  BLACK  PEPFER 
In  compounding  this  drug  in  India,  for  ele- 
campane root  (inula  helenium),  Dr.  O'Sbangk- 
nessy  recommends  the  substitution  of  the 
goonch  root,  Abrus  precatorius,  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeia  uses  liquorice  root ;  ud 
for  the  fennel  seeds  of  the  London  preparatioo, 
the  seeds  of  Panmuhori,  or  Sonf,  (FosDieolnm 
panmorium)  are  an  adequate  sustitute.— ^;. 
Phor.  p.  273. 

CONFEEV^  abound  in  the  warm  vater 
of  the  hot  springs  of  Soorujkhund,  in  Behar, 
and  two  species,  one  ocbreous  brown,  and 
the  other  green,  occur  on  the  margin  of  the 
tanks  themselves,  and  in  the  hottest  vater ; 
the  brown  is  capable  of  bearing  the  greatest 
heat,  and  -forms  a  belt  in  deeper  water  tbas 
the  green  :  both  appear  in  broad  liixariiot 
strata,  wherever  the  temperature  is  cooled 
down  to  leS"*  and  as  low  as  90°.— ^ocier. 
Him.  Jour,  Vol,  l.p.2\. 

CONFLUENCE,  or  fork  of  two  rim 
Sangam.  Hind.  The  hindus  esteem  all  sack 
places  holy. 

CONFUCIUS,   whose     Chinese  nam*  ii 
Kung  Fu  Tze,  was  the  founder  of  the  acbool  ^ 
philosophy  inChLna,which  contains  injanetioia 
as  to  conduct,  and  may  be  termed  the  foed 
code  of  China,  in  which  learning  (  ffm),afr 
tesy,  good-breeding  and  propriety  (Li),  dof 
as  you  would  be  done  by  (Shu)^  sincen?  ° 
worship  of  the  deity  (  Tien)^  are  every  ite* 
inculcated.     He  never  clainned  the  possesaoa 
of  supernatural  power,and  invariably  repn^ 
all  who  attributed  such  to  him.     Every  wd 
he  uttered  has  become  in  China  a  mazxm.  a 
proverb  and  an  aphorism,  and  in  the  fact  tkl 
his  language  is  intelligible  to  every  Chiai- 
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CONFUCIUS. 


CONGE  A. 


mau  At  the  present  day»  his  inculcations  are 
of  greater  power  than  the  Latin  or  the  Qreek, 
hoth  unknown  to  their  descendants.  Once  he 
was  asked, whether  there  were  one  word  which 
represented  all  the  duties  of  life,  he  answered 
"  Shu*\  a  word  which  Confucius  and  his  com- 
meutators  have   explained   to  meau,   '*as   I 
would  not  that  others  should  injure  me  so 
would  I  not  injure  them  also."     To  seek  the 
good  of  others  equally  with  your  own,  is  to 
fill  a  large  portion  of  the  field  of  virtue.  The 
number  of  his  disciples  was  about  3000,  uf 
whom  about  72  were  his  more  intimate  asso- 
ciates.    All   his   teaching  consists   of   a  few 
simple    words,  one  of  his  aphorisms,  *^  Chu 
Chung  sin,"  verbally,  "  Head,faithful,8iiicere," 
mean  that  fidelity  and  sincerity  are  the  para- 
mount or  primary  virtues.  Another  is  that  Wen 
and  Li  make    up  the  whole  sum  of  human 
excellencies.     "  Lun  yu"  judge  others  indul- 
gently ,yourself  severely.  Confucius  was  a  sage 
and  a  statesman.     He  and  Lao  Tse  were  con- 
temporaries, Lao  Tze  was  the  founder  of  the 
Taoist  or  lieason  Sect.     He  was  a  hermit,  an 
aacetic  who  discouraged  acceptance  of  public 
employments,  he  made  reason  the  groundwork 
of  bis  doctrine,  and  tbey  have  much  to  re- 
commend them,  but  his  teachingn  have  mer- 
ged into  gross  idolatrous  rites,  the   study  of 
astrology  and  necromancy,  fanatical  observance 
self-infiictions,    such     as  dancii^  in  flames, 
luatilatiug  the  body,  practising  abstinence  and 
seclusion. 

Among  his  other  celebrated  literary  labors 
undertaken  in  B.C.  490  and  the  following 
years,  be  edited  the  Yih  king,  and  appended 
those  annotations  which  have  given  the  work 
its  subsequent  value.  What  philosophical 
views  may  have  been  attached  to  the  Yihking 
of  Wan-wang  and  Chou-kung  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Confucius,  we  know  not.  That 
work,  together  with  the  other  three  works 
edited  or  compiled  by  Confucius,  viz.  the 
Shoo-king  and  the  Le-ke,  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  literature  of  China  which 
has  come  down  to  posterity,  and  who  have  it 
only,  as  it  was  explained,  arranged  or  modified 
in  passing  through  his  handn.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  expressly  repudiated  portions 
of  it,  as  containing  doctrines  adverse  to  the 
views  which  he  held  and  strove  to  diffuse. 
rhe  names  only  of  some  celebrated  ancient 
books,  one  dating  from  the  times  of  Fuh-be 
biimself,  have  been  preserved.  It  is  these 
nrcunnstances  which  constitute  the  labors  of 
[)onf  ucius,  the  commencement  of  a  distinct 
literary  epoch.  Apart  from  the  labors  of 
Donfucius  himself,  the  permanent  literary  re- 
mits of  this,  the  first  of  the  two  great  philoso- 
phic or  literary  epochs  of  China,  are  con- 
iaiaed  in  the  collection  of  works  called  the 
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Four  Books,  composed  by  different  members 
of  the  school  which  he  founded.  The  last 
contains  a  record  of  the  ethical  and  political 
teachings  of  Mencius(Meng-t&e),  a  philosopher 
who  died  in  B.  C.  317,  and  closed  the 
first  epoch.  The  Chinese  people  are  in  nowise 
prohibited  from  worshipping  in  the  Buddhist 
and  Taooist  temples ;  in  other  words,  they  may 
regulate  their  purely  religions  life  by  the  te- 
nets of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  other  sect  But 
where  Taouiam  or  Buddhism  would  leave  the 
region  of  religion,  and,  in  the  form  of  philo- 
sophy or  morality,  extend  their  direct  in- 
fiueuce  into  the  domain  of  the  social  science 
and  art,  there  Confucianism  peremptorily  and 
effectually  prohibits  their  action.  Not  only 
are  the  national  legislation  and  administration 
formed  exclusively  on  Confucian  principles  >  it 
is  by  them  also  that  the  more  important  acts 
of  the  private  life  of  the  Chinese  are  regulated, 
as  for  instance  marriages.  The  cause  of  the 
prevalence  of  mahcmedanism  in  China,  in 
spite  of  discouragements,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Confucianism  says  little  or  nothing  of  a  super- 
natural world  or  of  a  future  existence.  Hence 
it  leaves  almost  unsatisfied  those  ineradicable 
cravings  of  human  nature,  the  desire  to  revere, 
and  the  longing  for  immortal  life.  That  it 
has  notwithstanding  its  want  of  these  holds 
on  the  hnman  heart,  maintained  itself  not 
simply  in  existence,  but  as  the  ruling  system, 
is  a  fact  that  must,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived, 
form  for  every  true  thinker  a  decisive  proof- 
of  the  existence  of  great  and  vitiil  truths  in 
its  theories,  as  well  as  thorough  soundness  and 
wholesomeness  in  the  practical  rules  which  it 
dictates.  By  Chinese  philosophy,  must  be 
understood  Confucian  philosophy  ;  and  by 
Chinese  morality,  the  moral  principles  rooted 
in  that  philosophy. 

The  works  of  Confucius,  which  are  used  by 
his  followers,  are  called  the  '^dyQ  canonical 
books,"  and  are  held  in  the  greatest  veneration: 
the  whole  tenor  of  these  works  indicate  mora- 
lity and  sound  political  views ;  one  political 
extract  must  suffice.  Let  those  who  produce 
revenue  be  many,  and  those  who  consume  it 
few  ;  let  the  producers  have  every  facility, 
and  let  the  consumers  practise  economy,  and 
thus  there  will  be  at  all  times  a  sufficiency  of 
revenue.''  He  was  born  B.  C.  552,  and  died 
B.C.  479,  aged  73  years. — Bowring,  Sirr'a 
China  and  the  Chinese,  VoLii,  p,  146.  See 
China;  Kung. 

C0N6ANI,  in  the  western  parts  of  Tinne- 
velly,  a  hood  or  pent  house,  made  of  reeds 
to  protect  the  perston  from  rain. 

CONGEA.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Maul- 
main  and  Amherst,  but  rarely  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  the  forest  scenery  is  often  orna- 

'  mented  with  the  numerous  large  purple  bracts 
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CONIFERJE, 


CONIFER£. 


surrounding  the  small  inconspicuous  flowers , 
of  a  species  of  Congea.  In  the  distance  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  dogwood 
tree  of  the  Ohio  valley  when  in  flr^wer.  There 
are  three  different  species  in  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,  C.  aziirea,  C.  tomentosa,  C. 
velutina,  all  called  ka-yan,  the  same  Burmese 
name.  The  leaves  of  C*  villosa  have  a  heavy 
smell  and  are  used  medicinally — Mason, 
W.   Ic,  0'  Shaugh.  p.  486. 

CONGHAS,  Tam.  Schleichera  trijuga. 

CONGO.  A  wood  used  in  Madras  for  fuzes, 

CONICOPOLY.Tam.  An  accountant,  from 
Kanika,  an  account,  and  knpila,  a  collector  or 
supervisor. 

CONIFERiG,  a  natural  order  of  Gymnos- 
permous  ezogens,  called  by  Dr.  Liudley 
FinacesB,  consisting  of  resinous,  mostly  ever- 
green, hard-leaved  trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting 
all  those  parts  of  the  world  ia  which  arbore- 
scent plants  can  exist.  In  Sikkim  and  Bhootan 
there  are  twelve  Coniferse,  viz.,  3  Juniper, 
Yew;  Cupressus  funebris,  Abies  Webbiana, 
A.  Brunoniana,  and  A.  Smith iana  ;  Larch  ; 
Pinus  excelsa  and  longifolia,  and  Podocarpus 
neriifolia.  Four  of  these,  viz.,  Larch,  Cup- 
ressus  funebris,   Podocarpus    neriifolia  and 


Cupressus  tontlosa,  Twisted  cypress.  Deod- 
ara.    At   the  bead  of  the   ParbatL 

Tazus  baccata,  Common  yew.    Bramhi  or 
Rikhab.    In  Kulla  very  scarce. 

Juniperus  excelsa,  Pencil  cedar.  Lenri  or 
Suri.  On  the  crest  of  Dhaola  Dhar  andinUlniL 

He  is  of  opinion  that  plantations  of  tb« 
indigenous  pines  would  not  answer.  At 
present  we  have  no  record  of  the  growth  of 
Himalayan  conifers,  but  we  know  that  thej 
increase  very  slowly.  Mr.  Batten  states  **  t( 
is  difficult  in  a  garden,  with  every  meant  of 
watering  at  hand,  to  show  a  good  sized  chir 
tree,  Pinus  longifolia,  after  ten  jears  of  care,' 
and  the  Rov.  Mr.  Parker  think  that  Pintu 
longifolia  trees  of  the  diameter  named  below 
have  the  ages  assigned  to  them  or  nearly  so* 
Six  inches  in  20  years,  nine  in  30,  twelve  in 
45,  fifteen  in  55,  and  eighteen  in  70. 

The  distribution  of  the  Himalayan  pbes 
is  very  remarkable.  The  Deodar  has  not  been 
seen  east  of  Nepal,  nor  tbe  Pinus  Qenrdiaui) 
Cupressus  toiulosa  or  Juniperus  commnniL 
On  the  other  hand.  Podocarpus  is  confined  to 
the  east  of  Katmandoo.  Abies  Braooninii 
does  not  occur  west  of  the  Gogra,  nor  the  larch 
west  of  the  Cosi,  nor  funereal  cypress  (an  in- 
troduced plant  however)  west   of  the  Teesta 


Abies  Brunoniana,  are  not  common  to   the '  in  Sikkim.     Of  the  twelve  Sikkim  and  Bho* 


north  west  Himalaya,  west  of  Nepal,  but  the 
other  eight  are  common.  Of  the  13  natives 
of  the  north-west  mountains  again,  only  the 
following  five,  Juniperus  communis  ;  the  Deo- 
dar, Pinus  Qerardina,  Pinus  excelsa,  and 
Cupressus  torulosa  are  not  found  in  Sikkim. 
Dr.  Mason  mentions  the  Pinus  Latteri  as 
growing  in  Tenasserim,  and  Dr.  Brandis  adds, 
Pitius  Massoniana,  Lamb.,  and  Pinus  Khas* 
4siana.  Thunberg  mentions  many  pines  in  Ja- 
pan, and  they  are  numerous  in  China.  The 
conifersB  of  tbe  Himalaya  were  described  by 
Major  Madden  in  1846  to  18 19.  Dr.  Cleghorn 
gives  the  following  description  of  those  in 
KuUu  and  Kangra. 

Cedrus  deodara.  Deodar  or  Himalayan 
cedar.  Kelu,  Grows  on  the  north  slope  of 
Dhaola  Dhar,  and  in  KuUu. 

Pinus  ezcelfta.  Lofty  pine,  Eaili  grows  in 
Eullu,  not  in  Kangra. 

P.  longifolia,  Chil  or  Chir,  the  long-leaved 
pine.  Grows  luxuriantly  on  north  slopes, 
timber  best  at  4-5000  feet. 

P.  gerardiana,  Gerard's*  or  edible,  pine. 
Neoza.  A  few  trees  across  the  Dhaola  Dhar, 
near  Classa  on  the  Ravi. 

Picea  Webbiana,  Webb's  pine  or  silver-fir. 
Tos.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued^  shingles 
are  laid  on  the  roofs  of  houses. 

Abies  Smithiana,  Himalayan  spruce.  Rai. 
The  rai  is  often  100  feet  high,  and  5  feet  in 
diameter. 
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tan  Coniferse  (including  yew,  juniper  aod  po- 
docarpus), eigbt  are  common  to  the  Nortii- 
west  Himalaya  (wottt  of  Nepal)  and  four  m 
not :  of  the  thirteen  natives  of  the  Nortli- 
west  Provinces,  again,  only  five  are  not  loosd 
in  Sikkim,  tbeir  names  show  how  Eoro- 
pean,  either  specifically  or  in  affinitj,  xU 
absent  ones  are.  I  have  stated,  he  contiouei, 
that  the  Deodar  is  possibly  a  variety  of  t^ 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  This  ia  now  a  previle&t 
opinion,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  fid 
that  so  many  more  Himalayan  planti  are  nof 
ascertained  to  be  European  than  had  been  np- 
posed  before  they  were  compared  with  Esio- 
pean  specimens ;  such  are  the  yew,  Jonipef* 
communis,  Berberis  vulgaris,  Quercus  biJIoti* 
Populus  alba,  and  Euphratica,  kc,  Tk 
woods  of  several  of  the  Conifers  areoM 
cedars.  But,  in  India,  the  term  Bastard  t^ 
is  applied  to  the  Guazaraa  tomentoaa.  Dr.  Str 
wart  gives  the  following  Himalayan  coiiii>* 

Abies  smithiana.     Wait. 

Cedrns  deodara.    Loud. 

Cupressus  sempervirens.     WiUde. 
,,      torulosa.    Don. 

Juniperus  communis.     Lin. 
„  squamata.     Don, 

„  excelsa.    Bieb. 

Picea  Webbiana.    Lamb. 

Pinus  excelsa.     Wall. 

ger%rdiana.      Wall, 
longifolia.     Roxb.   The  chill* 
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CONNARUS  MONOCARPUS. 


CONOCARPUS  ACUMINATUS. 


Taxns  baccata.     Linn.    The  yew. 
^Eng,  Cy.,  p.   123,  Hooker^  VoU  /,  p.  2^56. 
Col,  Cjt.  Ex.  of  1862,  Drs.  Brandts,  Mnsim, 
Cieohorn  and  Stewart 
CONIUM  MACULATUM.    LiNir. 

Spotted  Hemlock  Eko. 
KoDeioa  Gr«  of  Dioso. 
Gicuta  Lat. 


ShokraD  Arab. 

Bunj-i-rami  „ 

Keerdamana  of  Bombay. 
HeuUock  Eno. 


Dr.  Royle  says  there  is  little  doubt  of  this 
being  the  kv^uov  of  the  Qreek,  and  the  ci- 
ottta  of  the  Romans,  but  it    must  not,  from 
the  similarity  of  nnsie,  be  coiifouuded  with 
Oicuta  maculata.     Cicuta    virosa  occurs  in 
Cashmere,  where  it  is  called  Zahr-googul,  or 
poison  turnip,  Salop  e-Shaitan  Ftrs,  or  Devirs 
Salep.  SiK>tted  hemlock  is  the  sbokran  of  the 
Arabs,  who  give  kuidun  as  the  Greek  name. 
It  is   found    in    Euro|)e,    east    of  Asia  and 
America.    It  is  of  importance  in  medicine, 
and  derives  celebrity  from   being    considered 
to  have  been  used  as  the  Athenian  state  poi- 
son, by  which  Socrates  and  Phocion  perished. 
The  extract   of  hemlock  is   employed  as  an 
anodyne  in  scrofulous  or  cancerous  affections, 
in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  painful  ulcera- 
tions.— O'ShaughneBsy^  page  371.  HoyLe, 

CONJEE  MAR  AM.  Tam.  ?  A  light  red 
coloured  wood  of  Travancore^  specific  gravity 
0*650,  used  for  furniture,  <bc. 

CONJEVERAM,atownwest  of  Madras.  It 
has  a  great  pagoda  which  was  taken  by  Olive 
on  tlie  29th  August  and  again  in  December, 
1751,  and  again  in  1752.  It  is  known  in  the 
south  as  Kanchi.     It  is  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  holiest  of  the  hindu  cities  of  the  peninsula 
of  India,  and  it  has  both  a  Saiva  and  a  Vaish- 
nava  temple.     Conjeveram  was  the  capital  of 
tbe  Chola  kingdom,  which  held  sway  in  the 
south  of  India,  from  the  eighth  to  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  when  Shah-ji  the  father  of 
Si  viiji  totally  annihilated  every  vestige  of  their 
once  great  power.     It  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  prolonged  of  all  tbe   Indian  dy- 
ijastiea.     See  Hindu  ;  Sri  Sampradaya. 

CONJEE.  Hindi.  Properly  Ganji.  Rice 
fitarch. 

CONK  ANI-HEMP.     Crotalaria  juncea. 

CON-MOO-  BoRM.  J  A  tree  of  Tavoy, 
furnishing  a  good  timber^  used  for  buildings 
and  boats. 

CONNARUS  CHAMPIONIL  Thw.  A 
fcree  of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  grow- 
ing up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet — Thw, 
Bnum.  PL  Zeyl,  /,  p.  80, 

CONNARUS   MONOCARPUa      Linn. 

Doke-ka-det         Burm.  |  Radaleya-gasa        Sin  OH. 
A  tree  of  Burmah,  and  very  abundant  in 
the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Ceylon.— ^A.  Enum, 
n.  Zeyl.  /,  p.  80. 
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CONNARUS  NITIDUS.  Roxb.  This 
is  described  by  Voigt  as  a  tree  of  Sylhet. 
Dr.  McClelland,  however,  says  that  in  British 
Burmah  it  is  a  shrub  about  ten  feet  high* 
very  plentiful,  especially  in  the  Rangoon 
districts,  and  affords  an  oil  seed  of  small  size, 
but  rich  in  a  sweet  oil.— Fbi<^^    McClelland, 

CONNARUS  PANICULATUS.  RoxB. 
A  large  timber  tree  of  Chittagong. — Voigt 

CONNARUS  SPECIOSA. 
Gwai-douk  Bubm.  |  Kadoa  kadet        Bubm. 

Khw8B  touk  „       I 

A  large  tree,  very  plentiful  throughout  the 
Rangoon}  Pegu  and  Tonghoo  districts,  where 
it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Eadon  kadet. 
It  is  plentiful  in  all  the  forests,  growing  scat- 
tered with  teak  in  the  Tounghoo  district, 
and  in  the  forests  of  Pegu.  It  is  a  large, 
heavy,  and  strong  timber.  Wood  white- 
coloured,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  house 
building,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  its 
seeds,  which  are  of  large  size^  abounding  in 
sweet  oil. — Dr.  McClelland, 

CONNARUS  UNIFOLIOLATUa  Thw. 

A  moderate   sized  tree  of  the  Central  Pro* 

'^ince  of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 

3,000  to  4,000  feet,rather  rare.— TAu^.  Enum. 

Ztyl, 

CONNESSI  BARK   Tblliohekrt  Bare. 


Conessie  Fa. 

Curayia;  Cnraija    Guz. 

Hind. 


Corte-de-pala  Port. 

Cbeeree  ;  Kutaja      Sans. 
Veppalei  Tam. 


Palapatta         Malsal.  I  Pala  oodija,  Manoopala 
Codaga  pala  Mal.  |  Tbl. 

Conessi  bark  is  the  produce  of  the  Wrigh- 
tia  (Nerium)  antidysenterica,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Apocynace®,  a  native  of 
most  parts  of  India.  It  is  astringent  and  bitter, 
and  is  considered  febrifuge  ;  the  seeds  of  the 
plant  are  termed  Indrajow, — Faulkner,  Eng, 
Cyc  page  122,  O'Shaughnessy, 

CONOCARPUS  ACUMINATUM  Roxb. 

Royle, 

Anderaonia  aoaminata,  Moxb. 

„  lanoeolata,  Rottier, 

AnogeisBus  aouminatua.  Wall, 


Burm. 
TsL. 


Pashi 
Panehi 


Tel, 


C 


Yoong 
Pachiman 
Pachcha  manu  P 

This  is  a  large,  very  valuable,  and  plentiful 
timber  tree,  growing  throughout  the  southern 
forests,  along  with  the  Conocarpus  latifolius. 
In  British  Burmah  it  is  almost  equal  to  the 
Terminalia  microcarpa  in  size  and  the  regular 
growth  of  its  stem.  Its  wood  is  reddish 
brown,  hard  and  strong*  its  breaking  weight 
being  262  lbs,  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.50to67 
and  in  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  trjink  to  the  first  branch  is 
80  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  12  feet.  It  sells  there  at 
12  annas  per  cubic  foot.  It  flowers  during 
the  cold  season*    This  tree  is  valuable  on  ac- 
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CONOCARrUS  LATDPOLIA. 


CONNELLY. 


BoXB.  ; 


Telia  oeredu  cfaettu.  Tvl. 

Chiri  manu. 

Siri  mauu. 

Dhoboo. 

KoDgoliuh. 

Pooroo. 


»» 


y> 


count  Off  its  wood,  which  is  exceedingly  like, 
and  fully  as  strong  and  as  durable,  if  kept  dry, 
as  the  C.  latifolia,  but  exposed  to  the  water, 
it  soon  decays.  Of  course  it  is  thus  unfit  for 
the  marine  yard,  but  equally  fit  for  house 
building  when  it  can  be  obtained  straight, 
which  is  seldom  the  case.  But  for  its  weights 
it  would  be  most  excellent  timber. — Dr$.  Mc- 
Clelland and  Brandis,  Mr.  Rohde's  MSS. 
Voic/t,  See  Anogeissns  acuminatus. 
CONOCARPUS  LATIFOLIA. 
W.dc  A.;  W.Io, 

Anderson  ia  altiasima,  Roxh, 
AaogeisBUB  latifoliuB,   JTall. 

Thoura,  Hind. 

Bawura.  Mahr. 

Thoara»  „ 

Paawoogasfl.  SiNOH. 
Vellai  uaga  maram.  Tam. 
Duoa,  Tbu  . 

Thb  large  timber  tree  grows  in  the  Dehra 
Dhoon, — in  the  Kenneri  jungles,  valleys  of 
the  Eonkan  rivers,  on  the  inland  Dekhan  hills 
at  Chillaime  and  Chittagong.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  timber  trees  that  are  found  amongst 
that  chain  of  mountains,  on  the  peninsula  of 
India,  which  separates  the  Circars  from  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  where  it  is  a  native. 
It  grows  in  Ceylon  to  the  north  of  Kaudy 
up  to  1,600  feet.  It  flowers  during  the 
cold  season,  in  January  and  February. 
Its  trunk  is  erect,  straight,  varying  in  length 
and  thickness,  the  largest  being  thirty- 
five  feet  to  the  branches,  and  about  six 
feet  in  circumference.  In  Coimbatore,  it  is 
a  tall  handsome  tree,  furnishing  an  excel- 
lent and  very  strong  timber.  The  specimens 
tried  there,  though  not  the  best,  sustained 
600  lbs.  Dr.  Roxburgh  speaks  of  it  iu  very 
high  terms.  But  Mr.  Rohde  could  not  learn 
that  its  timber  was  to  ba  found  of  any 
sise  or  value  in  Rajamundry  or  the  Masuli- 
patam  Circar,  these  being  the  only  locali- 
ties in  which  he  had  met  with  it  iu 
common  use,  and  he  thinks  its  wood  is  over- 
estimated. He  had  seen  many  instances  in 
which  it  has,  though  sound  when  put  out, 
given  way  in  buildings,  and  he  had  never  seen 
it  above  a  foot  in  diameter.  On  another  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Rohde  says,  '^  if  this  be  the  wood 
known  by  the  name  of  Serimau,  given  by 
Roxburgh,  I  must  say  I  never  met  with  any 
worthy  of  the  character  he  gives  it — it  is  the 
common  timber  of  Masulipatam,  where  I  ne- 
T3r  saw  a  log  of  a  size  exceeding  12  inches 
diameter.  The  Tamil  name  given  by  Dr. 
Wight  is  that  of  the  white  Eugenia."  Other 
notes  in  our  possension  describe  this  as  a  large 
tree  in  some  cases,  but  the  stem  is  often  so 
deeply  furrowed  as  to  prevent  it  yielding  a 
good  plank.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
tree  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydapet,  near 
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Madras.  It  is  fonnd  about  the  sources  of  tiie 
Couoan  rivers,  Eennery  jungles,  sod  oq  tbi 
inland  Deckan  hills,  where  it  has  a  staniid 
and  gnarled  form.  Dr.  Gibson  also  sayatkit 
in  the  Bombay  forests,  it  varies  in  sin  fn« 
a  scrubby  shrub  to  a  great  tree,  according  to 
soil  and  situation,  and  it  seems  to  be  as  con- 
mon  in  the  inland  forests  as  it  is  in  thoseel 
the  coast.  The  wood  is  described  abo  hy 
Dr.  Wight  as  very  strong.  It  is  also  too^, 
and  hence  is  much  in  use  for  the  woodeo 
axles  of  carts.  It  is  much  used  in  agrienlton 
and  house  building.  This  also  is  one  of 
the  trees  which  should  be  largely  incresBed. 
Its  timber  is  universally  esteemed  for  almoBtv 

I  every  economical  purpose,  house  baildisg, 
shafts  and  yokes,  and  general  use  for  raiiviy 
purposes,  and  mskes  very  good  cabinet  foni- 
ture.  Towards  the  centre,  it  is  of  a  chooolats 
colour  and  is  exceedingly  durable.  For  boose 
and  ship  building  the  natives  reckon  it  snpe- 
rior  to  every  other  sort — Peotaptera  tomeoUh 
sa,  and  teak  excepted.  Captain  Sankey  writ- 
ing from  Nagpore,  says  it  is  a  white  wood 
with  a  heart  of  a  dark  colour,  and  somewbtt 
like  rosewood.  Its  average  length  there  is  12 
feet  and  girth  7  feet.  It  ia  so  much  prised 
by  the  natives  of  Nagpore  for  axle-trees,  that 
but  few  trees  are  permitted  to  attain  tbeir 
proper  growth.  By  all  accounts,  iu  Nagpore, 
about  20,000  axle-trees  are  made  from  tkii 
wood  yearly.  It  is  attacked  by  white  ante. 
Though  not  obtainable  in  very  large  qnantitiee, 
it  ranks  high  as  a  rafter  timber. — Dr$.  Rox- 
burgh, Gibson,  Riddell^  Voigt  and  Wighi^  ^^ 
Rohde,  Thwaites.  Captain  Sankey.  See  Ano- 
geissuB  latifolius. 
CONOCARPUS  MYSTIFOLIUM  ^ 

Kardahee.  Hikd  ? 

Under  these  names  was  sent  to  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  as  a  tree  of  Jobbulpore,  a 
tough  wood,  but  difficult  to  work ;  tdenbly 
abundant  (similar  to  Dowrah),  grows  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda.— Ca^  Cat.  Ex, 
1863. 

CONOCARPUS  ROBUSTUS. 

Caibyah.  Burm. 
A  very  large  and  strong  timber  tree,  grot- 
ing  plentifully   in  the  Pegu,   Tonghoo  airf 
Prome  forests,  along  with  teak.   Adapted  fc* 
fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. — ifc(?fcS«^ 
CONNELLY,  four  distinguished  brotke 
of  this  name  served  in  India,  Captain  £d«w> 
Connelly,  Captain  Arthur  Connelly,  Caf» 
John  Connelly,  and  Henry  Valentine  Of>iui^» 
all  of  whom  were  cut  off  prematurely.  ^ 
of  them  having  been  kilted  in  action  tadt** 
of  them  murdered.    Captain  Edward  of  Ae 
7th  Bengal  Cavalry  was  killed  in  batHe  is 
Affghanistan,  October  1841.  Captain  Arttaf 
Connelly  was  kept  captive  till  his  dmS^  ^ 
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jnnrdar  at  Bokhara  in  1842,  Captain  John 
Connelly  was  killed  at  Cabool  in  1842.  These 
three    distiDgaisbed    brothers    perished    in 
Affghaoistan  within  a  year    of  each    other. 
Edward  was  killed  at  Toolian  Darr3fa,(Purwan 
Darrah  ?)October  1840  ;Arthar,the  celebrated 
traveller,  went  on  a  mission   to  Bokhara  in 
August  1840;  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
murdered  in  prison  with  Colonel  Stoddard ; 
John  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Cabool  in 
July  1842.     Their  brother  Henry  Valentine 
Connelly,  of  the   Madras  Civil  Service,  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Moplah  fanatics. 
Captain  Edward  Connelly   wr(»ta  on   the 
Physical  Geography  of   Seisthan  in  As.  Jl. 
1839,  Vol.  IX,  710.     On  figures  of  ^ems  and 
coins,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1842,  Yol.  XI,  137. 
An  account  of  the  city  of  Oojein  and  its  en- 
virons.   Ibid,  1837,  YoL  YI.  8ai.    Journal 
kept  while  travelling  in  Seisthan.  Ibid.  1841, 
319. 

Captain  J.  Connelly  wrote  a  Report  npon 
Ehorassan,  BL  As.  Trans.  1842, YoL  XL  116. 
Captain  A.  Connelly  wrote  on  the  White- 
haired  Angora  goat,  Lond.  As.  Trans.  Yol.  YI, 
159.  Overland  Journey  through  Persia  and 
Affji^hanistan  to  India.  Lond.  1834,  2  Yols. 

CONOFS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Diptera  and  the  family  Conopidoe. 
— Eng*  Cyo,  page  127.     See  Insects. 

CONOSTOMA  SEMODIUS.  A  Rasorial 
crow,  sub-family  Parinao,  inhabiting  the  nor- 
thern region  of  Nepanl, 

MOULE,  Reverend,  a  resident  in  England, 
who  proposed  the  introduction  of  the  dry 
earth  sewage.  It  would  be  of  enormous  value 
in  India,  but  its  cost  has  precluded  its  gene- 
ral introduction.  This  was  enjoined  by  Moses, 
and  the  deodorizing  properties  of  earth  have 
long  been  acknowledged  and  resorted  to. 
Tainted  meat  is  soon  divested  of  any  bad 
smell  by  being  put  a  little  while  under  ground. 
OONSEKYE  OF  ROSES. 

Gulcand  Gux.       I  Galkandu  Tah. 

Qulcand  Hind.     |  QuUkandu  Tsl. 

Consists  of  rose-petals  and  sugar  mixed  in 
certain  proportions,  and  braised  in  a  mortar. 
rhe  conserve  of  roses  met  with  in  the  bazars 
>f  Bombay,  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Surat — 

CONSERVE  OP  YIOLETS,  "gulkand-i- 
iaii*laha." 
CONSPIRINA     YAGABONDA.       See 


CONSTABULARY  haabeen  extensively 
itoodnced  ip  British  India  since  the  revolt  of 
\%»  Sengal  Native  Army,  and  to  Mr.  Wil- 
AOi  J^obinson,  C.SI.,  of  the  Madras  C.  S., 
\e  credit  is  chiefly  due.  In  regard  to  two  very 
nportant  branches  of  the  adimnistration,  eda- 
ition  and  Folicc,  the  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  A. 
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J,  Arbvthnot,  CS.L,  and  to  Mr.  Robinson,  C 
S.  I.  Madras  has  a  right  to  be  prond,  and  a 
comparison  with  other  Indian  governments  is 
ail  in  its  favour.  At  the  commencementof  1 862, 
the  experiment  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Indian  police,  established  chiefly  on  the  model 
of  the  English  county  constabulary,  was 
made  in  North  Arcot,  a  single  taluq  of  a 
Madras  district  At  the  end  of  1862  not  a 
taluq  or  town  in  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Presidency  remained  unoccupied  by 
;  the  new  constabulary.  Not  a  single  soldier 
remained  away  from  the  regimental  head 
quarters,  in  consequence  of  being  employed  on 
semi-civil  duty.  When  disturbances  took 
place  in  the  hill  country  of  the  Ganjam  dis- 
trict, tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  Qo- 
vemment  Agent  with  the  aid  of  the  Police 
only.  In  like  manner  a  similar  outbreak  in 
the  Yiaagapatam  distriqt  was  yigoronsly  dealt 
and  order  was  restored  without  the  military. 
In  accordance  with  the  system  of  a  purely 
civil  police  force,  the  whole  of  the  jails  and 
treasuries  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency 
have  been  guaided,  and  escorts  of  treasure 
have  been  supplied,  by  the  new  constabulary. 
During  1861-62  they  escorted  £6,000,000  of 
treasure,  and  guarded  in  the  several  jails  of 
the  Presidency  upwards  of  7,000  prisoners. 
The  average  cost  of  the  Treasury  guards  is 
found  to  amount  to  1^  pie  per  hundred  ru- 
pees on  the  gross  revenue  guarded  and  escort- 
ed, while  the  cost  of  jail  guards  averages  ru- 
pees 1-8  per  mensem  for  each  convict.  The 
latter  charge  will  be  reduced  by  more  than 
one-third  when  large  Central  Jails  are  com- 
pleted. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  jail 
duty,  the  police  guard  and  superintend  the 
convict  labor  of  150  subsidary  jails,  without 
any,  increase  to  the  establishment  or  cost  to 
the  State.  The  Meriah  Sacrifice  Agency, 
which  oost  the  State  a  lakh  of  rupees  annu- 
ally, has  been  abolished,  and  its  object  secur- 
ed by  the  employment  of  a  special  police  force 
at  the  cost  of  36,000  rupees  per  annum. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  the 
graver  kinds  of  crime  have  been  succesf  ully 
met  The  total  cost  of  the  Madras  consta- 
bulary is  35^  lakhs.  For  this  sum  of  3^d. 
per  head  per  annum,  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty is  afforded  to  a  population  of  nearly 
twenty-three  millions,  scattered  over  an  area 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
square  miles. 

CONSTANTINE.  See  Aden,  p  29. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  a  town  in  Europe, 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  whioh 
extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
See  Arabia,  Ajem,  Irak,  Jews. 

CONSTANTINOPLE     ERA     subsisted 
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CONVOLVULUS. 

daring  the  Qreek  empire,  and  in  Bttssia  till 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 

CONSTELLATION.  See  Astronomy. 
Buij  Hind,  |  Ta-ya  Bnaic. 

CONTINENTS.  Nek-hkat.  Bttrm.  In 
hindu  geography,  the  continents  connected 
%vith  each  other  are  four,  viz.,  Uturukuru, 
Porwawidesa,  Aparagodana,  and  Jambudwipa. 
^Hardyy  Eastern  IfonachUm,  p,  435. 

CONTINGENT,  a  term  applied  in  British 
India,  to  designate  the  armies  which,  by 
treaty,  the  feudatory  sovereigns  keep.  The 
Mysore  contingent  of  4,000  soldiers  has  been 
enrolled  since  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  The 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad's  contingent  of  8,000 
men,  in  six  regiments  of  iiifantry«  four  of 
caviJry,  and  four  batteries  of  artillery  was 
established  by  the  treaty  of  1798.  The  con- 
tingent of  H.  H.  the  Maharajah  Scindiah,  of 
5y000  cavalry,  whose  capital  is  Gwalior,  was 
arranged  for  by  the  treaty  of  Gwalior  of 
November  1817.  In  the  same  year  a  C(m- 
tingent  of  300  men  was  arranged  for  from 
the  Gaekwar  at  Baroda.  The  treaty  of  Bbo- 
pal  of  February  1818,  provided  for  a  contin- 
gent of  600  cavalry  and  400  infantry,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  the  6th  January  1818,maharajah 
Man  Singh  of  Jodhpore  undertook  to  fur- 
nish 1,500  cavalry  for  service  with  the  British 
Indian  army.  Thelndore  contingent  of  3,000 
cavalry  horses  by  the  maharajah  Holkar  by 
the  XI  article  of  the  treaty  of  Mundesour  was 
agreed  to  be  provided  ready  for  service. 

CONULEUM.  See  Elseaginaceaa. 

CONUS,  the  cone  genus  of  Gasteropodus 
Mollusca,  founded  by  Linnaeus.  The  species 
are  found  in  southern  and  tropical  seas,  and 
are  very  numerous.  Lamarck  records  181 
recent ;  and  several  of  these  include  varieties. 
CONUS  TEXTIILIS,  Linn.,  found  at 
Aneiteum  of  the  New  Hebrides,  bites  and 
injects  a  poisonous  acrid  fluid  into  the  wound, 
occasioning  the  heart  to  swell  and  often  endan- 
gering life. 

CONVENT  OF  ST.  CATHERINE,  is  on 
the  Jib'l  Musa. 

CONVOLVULACEiE.  R.  Bb.  an  order  of 
plants,  the  bind  weed  tribe,  in  which  there  are 
about  28  genera  and  more  than  450  species,  of 
these  there  are  in  the  West  and  East  of  Asia. 


6    Bivea. 
31  Argyreift 
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Blinkworthia. 

Calonyction. 

SepistemoD. 

Skinnefa. 

Breweria. 


2  MoorcroftU. 

2  Qaamo€Lit. 

3  BaUtM. 

3  Pharbitis. 
63  Ipomea. 

4  Forana. 
1 1  Cressa. 


6  GonvolmluB. 
4  Aniseia* 
1  Calyitegiai 

1  Hewittia. 

2  Neoropeltia, 
2  EyolviilaB. 


CONTOLVULUa  Wight,  in  Icones,  gives 
ConTolvoltts  bicolor,  calycinus,  capitulatus, 
glomeratus,  hirtus,  microphyllus,  pentaphyllus, 
ihynospermuSf  and  mfescens*  seyeral  of  the 
species  hare  been  transferred  to  other 
genera. 
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CONVOLTULUS  ABVENSV. 

C.  batatas,  Hiieh.  syn.  of  Batatis  tMt, 

Chciiy. 
C.  bauhiniffifoliis,  Saliab.    syn.  of  IponuBi 

pe»cftpr8B,  Sweet, 
C.  brazilieusis,  Linn,  syn.  of  Ipomaaptt- 

caprse.  Sweet 
C.  chinensiK,    Ker.    syn.    of  ConTolralos 

arvensis,  Linn, 
C.  edulis,  Thunb.  syn*  of  Batatas  edulu, 

ChoUy, 
C.  esculentufl,    Spren,     8yn>    of  Batitis 

edulis,  Chaisy, 
0.  gossipifolius,  Spreng.    syn.  of  Batilii 

paniculata,  Choisy, 
a  gemellus,  Linn.  syn.  of  Ipom»a  gemdh, 

Roth. 
C.  grandiflorus,  Linn,    syn.    ol  Caleop 

tion  graudiflonim,  Choiey. 
C.  gossipifoliuH,  Spreng.    syn.  of  Batotas 

paniculata. 
C.  hirsutus,  Boxb,  syn.  of  Batetaspcali- 

phylla,  Ch.  W.  le. 
C.  insigitis,  Spr.  syn.  of  Batatas  panicnli^ 

Choiey, 
C.  latiflorus,  Desrous.    syn.  of  Calonyetioi 

grandiflorum,  Choiey, 
C.  maorocarpus.  See  Convolvulus  arrensii 
C,  maloomi,  Roxb.     syn.    of    CoovoItu1i» 

arvensis^  Linn, 
C,  maritimus,    Desrous.  syn.    of  Ipomai 

pescaprse^  Sweet.  See  C.  ArTeusis. 
C.  nil,  Linn.  syn.  of  Pharbitis  nil  Ckouf 
C.  nervosus,  Jburm.  syn.  of  Argyreia  sped- 

osa,  Swt. 
C.  paniculatus,  LinT^  syn.  of  Batatas pini- 

culata,  Choisy, 
C.  roseus,  H,   B.    syn.  of   Batatas  paw- 

culata.  Choisy, 
C.  speciosus,  Linn,    syn.  of  Argyras  spe- 

ciosa,  Swt^ 
C.  soldanella.  See  Convolvulus  arvenm. 
C.  turpethum,    Linn.     syn.    of    Ipoms* 
turpethum,  R,  Brown,   Its  rout  is  tk 
Indian  Jalap. 
CONVOLVULUS  ARGENTACECa 

Siiver-Jeaved  CodvoItuIub  |  SnmundenoUL  HiA 
Cultivated  as  a  flower  :  the  lea»«t  m 
juice  of  the  plant  are  acridt  and  ipp^ 
by  the  natives  to  stimulate  sores.  Tke  «tf 
is  used  along  with  salep  misri  asaaapb*^ 
disiac :  the  half  roasted  leaves  applied  to  tb 
skin  are  escharotio  :  one  tola  of  the  sm^' 
a  dose. — Gen,  Med,  Top, 

CONVOLVULUS  ABVENSIS.  Li» 

C.  CUnenais  Ker,    \  C.  Halcomi        ** 

Com  Bindwood.       Eso,  |  Hirn-padi,  »*' 

It  is  native  thron^ont  Europe  n^.""^ 
fields  and  by  roads,  also  in  Chiius  I^«*  •J 
some  parts  of  India,  is  abundant aai^ 
all  over  the  plains  of  the  Pnojab,  and  ^^ 
10,000  feet  in  the  Punjab  Himalays.  W 
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CONVOLYULUS  SOAMMONIA. 


COOCH  BAHAB. 


officinal  himpadi  (deer's  foot)  appears  to  be 
from  this  plant.  It  is  said  to  possess  a 
purgative  quality,  as  also  C*  soldanella,  C* 
maritimu8>  and  C.  macrocarpus.— ifn^r.  Cyc- 
page  140.  Dr,  J.  L,  Stewart- 
CONVOLVULUS  BI-COLOR 

Two-ooloured  oonvoWulus.  I  Z<ird-kulmi.         Hind. 

A  yellow  and  buff  flowered  Convolvulus 
cultivated  in  gardens. — Gen,  Med.  Top,  p. 
181. 

CONVOLVULUS  BRAZILIENSIS,  has 
an  edible  root. 

CONVOLVULUS  DIANiE. 

Moonlight      convolvulus.  |  Chanda  Hind. 

Cultivated  in  gardens^  the  large  fragrant^ 
white  flowers  open  in  the  evening  aud  fade  in 
the  morning. —  Gen,  Med*  Top,  p.  180. 

CONVOLVULUS  GANGETICUS  :  Pink 
flowered  Convolvulus.  Cultivated  as  a  flow- 
er, and  also  abundantly  wild  with  several 
varieties  of  different  colours. —  Gen,  Med, Top, 
p.  180. 

CONVOLVULUS  MALABARICUS. 

Paymoostee,  Tau.  |  Kattu  kelangu,  Khkbds. 

A  native  of  the  Malabar  coast  and  of  Cochin 

China,  considered  by  farriers  in  ludia  a  good 

horse  medicine. — O'Shavghnrssi/,  page  506. 

CONVOLVULUS  PliUKICAULlS.  Chois 
Porprang,  Hind.  I  Gorakh  paow,        Hind. 

Baphalli,  ,t      |  Dodak,  ,, 

Common  throughout  the  Punjab  plains. 
It  is  eaten  by  cattle,  and  is  reckoned  cooling, 
and^  used  as  a  vegetable  or  given  in  sharbat. 
Dr.  J,  L',  Stewart, 

CONVOLVULUS  REPENS.  Linn. 

Wulhe  keenji        Tam.  |  Vullie  keeray,  Tam. 

Ainslie's  Mat.  Med.   p.  258<      See   Kulmee 
sag. 

CONVOLVULUS   REPTANS. 

Kalmi  ehak,      Bsng.  j  Tootu  kura,  TsL, 

Mandavalli  Can.  j  OIus  vagum  Bumph  Rheede 

A  native  of  standing  sweet  wntersi  very 
comnion  in  India,  affords  a  milky  juioe, which 
when  dried,  is  nearly  equal  to  scammony  in 
purgative  efiScacy.  The  tops  and  leaves 
are  eaten  in  stew  by  the  natives. — Ainslie. 
O'Shaughnesty,  page  506. 

CONVOLVULUS  SCAMMONIA.  Linn. 


Mebmodeb, 


ElITD. 


Sukmunia,  Abab. 

Bugmoonia,  „ 

A  native  of  Syria  and  the  Levant,recent]y 
discovered  by  Dr.  Burn  in  Kaira  in  Guzerat 
The  proper  juice  when  dried  is  called  Scam- 
mony. The  scammony  of  Aleppo  occurs  in 
fragments,  scammony  Is  often  adulterated 
with  concrete  jnices  of  a  similar  kind, 
with  flour,  chalk,  sand,  and  earth.  The 
most  abundant  harvest  of  scammony  is  in 
Bnayma  and  Aleppo.  There  are  several 
modes  of  collection,  which  gives  rise  to  cor- 
responding commercial  varieties.  The  Arab 
uame  of  this  drug,  Ul  Sugmoonia^  signifies 
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the  purgative.  Several  old  preparations  eaUed 
'*  diagredium''  {^uucpifiiov)  are  mixtures  of 
scammony  vnth  sulpbur  and  liquorice,  and 
are  now  no  longer  used. — O'Shaughnestyf 
pages  500,  501. 

CON  WAY,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  army, 
who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was 
selected  while  quite  a  yi>ung  man,  to  be 
adjutant  general  of  the  army  of  Madras,  at 
a  time  of  trial,  wben  the  European  officers 
had  become  disaffected,  and  he  held  tbat 
post  up  to  the  year  1837,  when  be  died  of 
cholera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistuah,  en  route 
to  be  brigadier  of  the  Hyderadad  subsidiary 
force,  and  he  was  buried  there.  The  army  and 
the  public  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
inscribed — 

The  Soldier's  Friend 

Conway, 

Adjutant  General, 

obiit 

13th   May  1837. 

Erected  by  the 

Akmy 

and  by  the 

Public. 

CONYZA.  a  genus  of  unimportant  plants 
of  the  order  MatricHriacese. 

C*  alopecuroides   of  Martinique,    diuretic, 
syn.  Pterocaulon  alopecuroideum,  D. 

a 

C.  anthelmintica.  Lhin.  syn.   of  Yemonia 

anthelmintica.     Willd, 
C.  balsamifera  of  India.  Soomboong  of  the 

Javanese,  syn.  Blumea balsamifera.  D, 

C.  a  substitute  for  sage. 
C.  grandis.  syu.  of  Blumea  grandis. 
C*  cinerea.   Z.,  G.  mollis.    Willd.  and   C. 

purpurea.    Linn,    syn.   of  Vernonia 

cinerea.  Lets, 
COOCH  BAHAR,  is  a  native  state  ruled 
by  a  rajah  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a 
British  Resident.  It  is  situated  between 
Bengal  and  Assam,  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of 
British  India,  aud  is  separated  from  the  high- 
lands of  Bhotan  by  the  Dooars.  Fallacotta  is 
the  roost  central  town,  for  the  Jungsta,  Cha- 
moorchee,  Bala,  Bunna,  aud  Beygoo  passes  into 
Tibet  and  Bhootan.  The  abolition  of  slayery 
in  Coocb  Behar  has  recently  been  formally 
proclaimed.  Up  till  this  proclnmation,  if 
a  ryot  or  peasant  owed  a  sum  of  mouey,  and 
was  unable  to  satisfy  his  creditor,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  wife  as  a  pledge, 
and  possession  of  her  was  kept  until  the 
debt  was  discharged.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  wife  of  a  debtor  was  not  redeemed 
for  the  space  ofonO)  two,  or  three  years ;  and 
iff  during  her  residence  with  the  creditor,  a 
family  should  have  been  the  consequence, 
half  of  it  was  considered  as  the  property  of 
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COOLEE. 


CONBA  OABBOW. 


45" 


the  parson  with  whom  she  livedo  and  half  |  The  mortality  on  the  voyage  wu  so  coui- 
that  of  her  real  husband.  The  country  has 
a  most  wretched  appearance,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  a  miserable  and  puny  race.  The  lower 
ranks  without  scruple  formerly  disposed  of 
their  children  for  slaves,to  any  purchaser,  and 
for  a  very  trifling  consideration  ;  nor  was  the 
agency  of  a  third  person  ever  employed. 
Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  see 
a  mother  dress  up  her  child,  and  bring  it  to 
market,  with  no  other  hope,  no  other  view,  than 
to  enhance  the  price  she  might  procure  for  it. 
Tamer's  Embassy  p.  1 1,  Treaties,  EngagemenU, 
and  Sunnuds.  Vol,  VIL  p.  367. 
COOKIA  PUNCTATA,  Kbtz. 

Qainaria  lansiam,  Ixmr. 
"WhoDg-pi  Chin.  |  Wbam-pi  Chin. 

This  fruit  tree  is  a  native  of  China  and  the 
Moluccas.     It  is  a  middle-sized  tree  bearing 


derable,ranging  up  to  19  percent^  that  emi|» 
tion  agents  were  appointed  at  the  Indiuipoiti 
under  acts  of  the  Council  to  omtrol  tke 
emigration. 

COOLING  MIXTURES,  withoot  Ice. 

Paris. 
Nitrate  of  ammonia,  wa-     I 

tor each    ...    1/ 

Nitrate  of  umaonia,  carbo-     i 

naift  of  soda,  water  eadk    1  ] 

Phosphate  of  soda, 9  I 

Sulphuric  acid, 4) 

Sulphate  of  soda, Sf 

Muriatic  acid, 6  j 

Sulphate  of  soda, 5 1 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid, 4f 

Phosphate  of  soda, 9 

Nitrate  of  ammoaia, 6 

Dilute  sulphuric  add, 4 

The  fail  of  the  thermometer  is  here  dlco- 
lated  from  50^,  and  the  full  effect  is  not  pro- 
duced unless  ^he  materials  employed,  andtbe 


62* 

£0- 


47* 


...      it 


that  point. 


Cooling  miriwres  foiik  let. 
Parts. 


Ditto -«• 

From »•  t»-2> 

Ditto -a* 

Ditto ^-^ 


Ditto -* 

Ditto ©•ts-^r 

Ditto  ....4(f  10-73* 
Ditto .fiS'to-M' 


an  edible  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg^    substance  acted  upon  be  previously  cooled  to 
yellow  on  the  outside.    The  flowers  are  small, 
white  and  fragrant.      The  yellow  and  very 
agreeable  fruit  has  a  white  pulp,  rather  acid 
but  sweet,  and  which  is  much  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  China  and  the  Archipelago. 
There  are  two  or  three  species,  natives 
of  the  East,  all    known   as  Wampee  trees. 
Hwangpi,  or  whampee,  means  yellow  skin.  In 
India  it  bears  its  rough  skinned  fruit  in  April 
and  May  :  it  grows  in  clusters,  containing  a 
sweetish  acid  juice,  resembling  black  currant 
in  flavour.     The   tree   has  very  dark  green 
ahining  leaves,  it  has  ovate,1anceolate,le^ets, 
acuminated,    hardy,  unequal  at  the  base,  is 
rather  ornamental,    and  requires   very  little 
oare. — Veigt,  RiddelU 

COOKING  WAGON.  This  is  constructed 
aomewhat  like  a  battery  caisson,  so  that  the 
parts  can  be  unlimbered  and  separated  from 
<each  other.  The  '*  limber,"  or  forward  part, 
bears  a  large  chest,  which  is  divided  into 
compartments,  to  contain  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
and  corn  starch,  with  a  place  also  for  two 
gridirons  and  an  axe.  From  the  rear  portion 
rise  three  tall  smoke-pipes,  above  three  large 
boilers,  under  which  there  is  a  place  for  the 
fire,  and  under  the  fire  a  box  for  the  fuel. 
Each  boiler  will  hold  fourteen  gallons  ;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  in  each  one,  on  the  march, 
ten  gallons  of  tea,  or  coffee,  or  chocolate, 
could  be  made  in  twenty  minutes — thus 
giving  ninety  gallons  of  nourishing  drink 
every  hour. 

COOLEE,  a  name  in  use  in  British  India 
to  designate  any  labouring  man,  working  for 
hire ;  also,  the  hire  itself.  The  word  is  a 
oorruption  of  the  Tamil  word  Woleeya  or 
Woaheeya  E^en,  a  servant.  Under  this 
designation  great  numbers  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  India  have  emigrated  to  Ceylon 
the  Mauritius  Bourbon,  and  the  West  Indies 
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Pounded  ice  or  snow, 2  )    From  any  teiD* 

Common  salt, 1^  peratanto-^ 

Snowor  poandedice,  12 

Common  salt, 5 

Nitrate  of  ammonia, 6 

Snow a 

Dilute  aulphuric  acid, 2  \ 

Snow, « 8 

Muriatic  acid, 5  ' 

Snow...... 7 

Diluted  nitric  acid, 4:i 

Snow, 4  I   j^^ 

Muriate  ofiime, 6/  ^**° 

Snow, 2 

Cryst,  muriate  of  lime, 3 

Snow, 1 

C ryst,  muriate  of  lime,...  2 

Snow, i\ 

Cryst,  muriate  of  lime,...  3  y 

Snow,. 8) 

Dilated  sulphuric  acid,  ...10/ 
—0*ShaughnB99y^  page  46. 

COON  ARE  K.    Can.  CathartocarpoB  to- 
la      Pttrs 

COONCHEE  KOOREE,  a  tribe  of  tk 
l^orawa  • 

COONCH  GARROW.    SeeGaro. 

COONOOR,  in  IP  22' ;  76«  45',  in  tk 
Nilgiri,  S.  E.  of  Ootacamund.  The  botel 
is  6,960  ft  above  the  level  of  the  act ;  tb 
mean  height  of  the  Jakatalla  cantooDHB^ 
now  called  Wellington,  ia  6,100  ft  I^< 
a  favourite  sanitorium  for  Eiuropea&s.  BA 
SckLag* 

COONR-MOONDLAor  Cunrmoodlitttli 
name  given  at  Benares  to  the  day  on  whkk  ^ 
seed  sowing  concluded,  in  the  Lovorlkv 
and  Beiswara,  it  is  generally  called  ^ 
Bojee  and  Huriur.  It  is  osiud  amon^^ 
hindus  to  devote  this  day  to  festivity.  ^ 
amongst  other  ceremonies,  to  deciMiti  v 
ploughs,  and  to  make  the  residae  d  ^ 
seed-corn  into  a  cake,  which  is  partsfciin  tf  * 
the  open  fields  and  in  part  distributed  ^ 
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COORQ. 

brahmins  and  beggars.     A  similar  practice 
prevails  in  great  Britain  when  the  seed-cake 
and  furmenty  of  All-Hallows  are  in  request. 
In  Tusser's  homely  verses  we  read — 
Wife,  sometime  this  we«ke,  if  the  wetber   hold 

cleare, 
An  eod  of  wheat-sowing  we  make  for  this  yeare, 
Bemeiuber  you,  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not, 
The  seed  cake,  the  pasties,  the  furmentj-pot. 
Elliot.  See  Duleajhar,  Huriur,  Hurpoojee. 

COOPER,  Sir  Frederick,  K. C.S.I,  a  Bengal 
Civil  servant,  who  did  ninch  good  service  in 
the  Punjab,  during  the  revolt  and  rebellion  of 
1857-58. 

COOPAY  KEERAY,  Tam,  Amarantus 
polystachyns.     Lin. 

COORAN— 1    A  light  brown  coloured  Pe- 
nang  wood,  used  for  planks  for  building. 
COORBaN.  See  Kurban  :  Sacrifice. 

COORa(Codagu)  is  a  British  district,  admi- 
nistered by  a  Superintendent  under  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Mysore,  It  is  situated  in 
L.  12<»  2&  21^  and  L.74O30'  46".  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Hemavati  river ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Tambacheri  pass ;  on  the 
west  by  South  Canara  and  North  Malabar, 
and  en  the  east  by  the  Mysore  country.  It  is 
60  miles  long  and  40  broad.  Coorg  was  survey- 


COORG. 

There  are  thirty-five  judicial  and  revenue 
sub-divisions,  and  507  villages.  There  are 
twenty-three  magistrates  of  all  sorts.  The 
total  cost  of  local  officials  and  police  of  all 
kinds  was  Rupees  1,14,578  in  1868-69.  In 
that  year  the  land  revenue  was  Rs.  1,68,108 
and  the  gross  revenue  Rupees  5,08,143.  The 
chief  towns  and  their  populations  are 


Mahadeopete...3,825 
Virajapete  ...  2,889 
Somavarpete...     905 


Fraserpete  ...  1,109 
Sanivarsante...  498 
Kodlipete     ...      690 


The  prevailing  languages  are  Coorg,  Cana- 
rese,  Malayalum,  Tamil,  Tuju,  Hindustani 
and  English.  There  are  about  40,000  native 
Coorgs  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  number  is  believed  to  be  decreasing.  The 
Coorg  race  are  called  Koodaga.  They  are  a 
tall,  muscular,  broad-chested,  well  favoured 
race  of  mountaineers.  They  are  a  handsome 
and  well  made  race,  and  are  far  superior  in 
physique  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
whom  they  greatly  despise.  They  are  also  far 
advanced  in  civilization  and  are  very  intelli- 
gent. The  morals  of  the  Coorgs  are  scarcely 
any  better  than  those  of  most  other  races,  and 
the  vice  of  drinking  has  a  deep  and  widely- 
spread  hold  upon  them.  They  are  divided  into 


w  miles  long  ana  ^UDroaa.uoorg  was  surv^^^^   thirteen  castes.     They  marJy  at  a  ripea7e 
ed  by  Lieutenant  Connor  of  the  Royal  En-    but  the  wivM   nf  hrnfK^,.o  «il  •  j^    i^  • 

«;«./.«  ;«  1Q17  «v,^  i..a  «..Wf.«  -  '  ...  ;..     ^^^  ^^^  '^^^^^   °*  brothers  are  considered  as 


gineers   in  1817,  who  has  written  a  very  in 
tereeting  memoir  of  the  survey.     Of  2,400 
square  miles,  547  are  cultivated,  1,705  cultu- 
rable  and  148  uncul tumble.     There  are  168 
miles  of  road.  The  rain-fall  varied  in  1868-69 
from  6809  inches  at  Kembu  KoUi  in  the  south 
e.i8t  to  95*25  at  Mercara,  the  capital.     The 
maximum  temperature  at  3  p.  u.  in  May  was 
83«  and   the  mean   72^.     The  minimum   in 
December  was  53<*  at  6  P.  m.'  and  the  mean  65^ 
The  aspect  of  Coorg  presents  an  entire  forest^ 
the  long  and  narrow  cultivated  valleys  enclos- 
ed within  iti  serve  but  to  render  those  vast 
woods  more  striking.     The  whole  of  the  east- 
ern boundary  presents  a  remarkable  line  of 
demarcatioTi  exhibiting  an  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed and  impervious  wood  from  the  Burmagery 
bills,  till  reaching  the  Cavery  ;  this  space  is 
wholly   uninhabited.      Advancing  westward 
the  woods  decrease  in  density  as  the  country 
improves  in  cultivation,  and  become  gradually 
thinner  till  reaching  the  Western  Qhauts,  the 
immediate  summits  of  which,  partially  bare 
>f  wood,  are  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  herbage. 
Phe  Mallimbi  Peak  lying  ou  the  confines  of 
ITelasavira  and  Yeddavanad  is  an  exact  cone, 
;:?oorg  Proper  gives  birth  to  the  Cavery  and 
wo  principal  streams  tributaries   to  it,  the 
k>omawutty  on  the  north  and  Latchmunteert 
the    south.    Neither  of  these    streams 


»n 


ire  navigable  in  Coorg.  In  its  area  of  2,400 
quare  miles,  it  has  a  population  of  115,357. 
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common    property.     They    generally   retain 
the  old  devil-worship  of  the  Scythian   Dravi- 
dian   race,  from  which   they  are   descended. 
Nearly  all    ofi&cial  appointments   (of  which 
there   are   a  very    large,  number)  under  the 
Superintendent,  are  held  by  Coorgs,  including 
the  highest  one  of  Assistant  Superintendent. 
Mercara  is  beautifully  situated  in  almost  the 
very  centre  of  the  country,  and  is  4,500  feet 
above  the  sea-level.    A   regiment    of  native 
infantry  is  always  quartered  in  Mercara,  in  a 
fort  which  was   formerly  the  rajah's    palace, 
and  which  is  a  very  spacious  and  substantial 
building.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
for  the  rajah  by  an  Italian,  who  is  said  to 
have  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  such  pioneers 
of  civilization,  by  being  bricked  up  in  a  wall 
as  soon  as  the  building  was  finished.     Vera- 
jenderpet  is  situated  on  the  road  leading  to 
Cannanore    from  Mercara,  and    is  20  miles 
from  the  latter  place.    There  is  a  cross  road 
from  Mysore,  which  joins  the  road  to  Canna- 
nore a  few  miles  below  Verajenderpet,  and 
along  this  road  passes  all  the  direct  traffic 
between  Mysore  and  the  coast.    Fraserpet  is 
situated  on  the  road  to  Mysore  from  Mercara, 
and  it  is  also  20  miles  from  the  latter  place. 
The  river  Cauvery  runs  past  Fraserpet,  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  Coorg  and  My- 
sore,   The  S.   W.  monsoon,    which  always 
rages  throughout  Coorg  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, is  scarcely  felt  at  Fraserpet,  and  on  this 
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COOBMEE  OR  GURMI. 


COOROOMBAR. 


account  the  European  and  native  officials  re-   dostao,    Berar^  and    the  Western    Decu. 


side  there  daring  the  wet  season,  returning  to 
M«rcara  as  soon  as  the  monsoon  ceases.  The 
chief  product-s  of  the  country  are  rice,  carda- 
moms and  coffee  ;  and  experiments  have  beeu 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  tea,  cinchona}  and 
cotton.  Cardamoms  grow  wild  iu  the  jungles, 
and  are  merely  gathered,  dried  and  exported. 
In  1833,  cruelties,  carried  on  for  a  long  series 
of  years  by  the  rajah,  hriMight  ou  him  a  war 
by  the  Indian  Government,  and  after  a 
series  of  operations,  Coor^  was  captured 
after  a  battle  on  the  8th  April  1834.  He 
was  of  the  lingaet  hindu  sect.  It  was  at  one 
time  hoped  that  the  climate  would  be  suit- 
able for  coffee  growing,  but  much  of  the 
money  invested  there  by  Europeans,  in  that 
branch  of  agriculture  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  has  been  lost.  The  bug^  the 
great  elevation,  and  heavy  rain  have  beeu  the 
great  opponents  to  its  success*  One  estate  of 
200  acres  has  been  stated  to  have  yielded  100 
tons  of  coffee  in  a  year,  which  is  ten  cwt.  to  the 
acre.  The  greatest  yield  ever  obtained  in 
Ceylon,  was  15  cwt.  The  greater  number  of 
estates  were  opened  on  the  ghat  leading  from 
Mercara  to  Mangahire,  but  the  crops  were 
yearly  destroyed  by  the  bug.  The  rainfall  on 
this  ghaut  is  probably  greater  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Coorg,  and  appears  to  nourish  the 
*'  bug,"  and  to  cause  a  rot  amongst  the  foliage 
of  the  coffee  trees,  destroying  alike  branches, 
leaves,  and  fruit.  The  '*  bug"  also  ravaged 
the  Cannanore  Ghat.  Scarcely  an  estate  in 
Coorg  can  be  said  to  be  quite  free  from  the 
scourge,  those  situated  on  the  ghats  suffer 
much.  See  Bug.  Coffee,  India,  p.  321,  326, 
Polyandry. 

COOROOKOO   OIL,    or    Brumadundoo. 
Argeinone  Mezicana. 


Oil  of  Prickly  Poppy, 
Or  Jamaica  yellow 
thistle,  Eno. 


Brumadundoo  yennai,  Tam. 
Brumadundi  Noona,  Tel. 
Faringi  datura  ka  tel,  Hind. 

This  pale  yellow,  limpid  oil,  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  large  quantities  from  the  round  corru- 
gated seeds  of  the  prickly  poppy,  Argemone 
Mexicana,  which  was  originally  introduced 
from  Mexico  in  ballast,  but  now  fiouri^thes 
luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  natives  and  used  in 
lamps,  but  is  doubtless  adapted  to  other  and 
more  important  uses.  In  North  A  root  it  costs 
from  Rs.  1-14-0  to  Rs.  2-1-0  per  maund — 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855.  See  Argemone 
Mexicana. 

COORMEE,  OR  CURMI.  A  large  class  of 
cultivators  in  the  eastern  and  central  portion 
of  Bengal,  few  in  Delhi  and  the  Upper  Doab. 
Under  the  different  names  of  Coormee,  or 
Koormee,  Kumbbi,  Kunabi,  Koombhee,  they 
extend  throughout  the    greater  part    of  Hin- 
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They  are  famous  as  agriculturista,  bating 
quently  engage  in  other  occupatioiis.  Ths 
Coormee  women,  like  the  Jatnee,  asiiittlie 
men  in  husbandry,  and  have  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  industry. 

Bhulee  jat  koonbin  kee  k'hooipee  hat^'h 
K*het  uirawen  apae  pee  ki  8at,h. 

The  Coormee  of  these  provinces  are  said  to 
have  seven  sub-divisions,  which  are  nsoally 
enumerated  m  K,'hureehind,  Pntarya,  G;har- 
cburha,  Jyswar,  Canoujea,  Kewut  and  Jboon- 
eya. — Elliot 

COOROOMBRANAAD.  A  district  of 
Malabar.     See  Curumbar,  India,  Kumimler. 

COOROOMBAR,  a  race  of  Wynaad.  They 
are  very  docile,  quick  of  imitation,  and  sla- 
vishly submissive  to  their  moodely  or  head. 
This  individual,  like  a  patriarch  of  old,  exer. 
cises  undisputed  power  over  bis  own  family, 
numerically  containing  about  twenty  or  thirtj 
beings.  Those  employed  by  the  coffee  plao- 
ters  are  a  little  civilized,  appreciating  the 
comforts  of  life  in  a  slight  degree  higher  than 
their  more  savage  brethren.  They  erect  nuU 
huts  for  the  habitation  uf  themselves  and  fa- 
mily, which  are  built  on  elevated  groand, 
surrounded  by  jungles,  and  about  six  ii 
number ;  they  touch  one  another,  and  the 
whole  present  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Oue 
larger  than  the  rest,  styled  the  cutcheny,  is 
erected  in  the  middle  in  the  shape  of  a  hall, 
for  the  sojourn  of  casual  strangers  :  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  their  household  deity,  and  the  plaee 
cannot  be  contaminated  by  a  shoed  foot  They 
may  be  said  to  be  ephemeral  residents  ia 
these  habitations  ;  the  presence  of  a  aoi- 
pected  stranger  in  their  vicinity,  sickoeai, 
or  other  trifling  but  natural  cause,  vili 
make  them  emigrate  from  one  place  to  auothsr, 
generally  within  the  sance  district,  aad 
sometimes  for  miles  away,  but  always  prefer- 
tng  lonesome  localities  and  dense  janglei 
The  Cooroombar  does  not  stop  for  two  weeb 
together  in  the  same  place ;  hence  thoosh 
some  are  partly  civilized,  they  have  not  V^ 
beeu  brought  into  a  settled  mode  of  life.  T^ 
extent  of  Government  land^  in  Wynaadisist 
known,  but  Government  also  possess  to» 
forest  lands  towards  Periah  and  Teriate,  audi 
several  spots  over  Wynaad.  In  the  teak  hk 
are  several  bands  of  Coonimb&rs,  some  of  <&> 
Jani,  and  others  of  MooUy  caste ;  theyaoiat 
to  about 

Coorumbur....  200  Fanniar  and  Pooliif  1^ 
Gurchea 50  Chetty  and  Sqnatfafl  30 

The  former  live  entirely  in  the  forest  Th^ 
are  the  only  axe  men,  and  without  thea  ^ 
would  be  difficult  to  work  a  forest  1^ 
Coorumbur,  through  their  headmen^  are  h^ 
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responsible,  and  the  Chetty  are  also  responsi- 
ble for  their  Panuiar  or  farm  slaves.  The 
Coorumbnr  services  are  constantly  called  for 
by  the  wood  contractor  and  the  planter. 
They  will  not  leave  their  haunts  in  the  forests 
for  any  time.  (7.  H,  S.  in  Newspaper,  Gleglhom 
Forest  lieporl, 

COOHOOMINGA,  a  beetle,  the  Butocera 
rabus^  which  penetrates  the  trank  of  young 
oocoauut  trees  near  the  ground,  and  deposits 
its  «ggs  near  the  centre.  The  grubs  eat  their 
way  up  and  destroy  the  tree. 

COORU,  one  of  the  great  families  who 
settled  iu  Hindustan.  Many  of  them  dispersed 
over  India  and  Central  Asia,  amongst  whom 
may  be  placed  the  Ootooru  Cooru  (Northern 
(Jooru)  of  the  Pooran,  the  Ottorocurae  of  the 
Greek  authors. 

COOSY,  a  tributary  to  the  Hoogly,  also 
written  Cosi  and  Kosi.  It  rises  in  the  Ram- 
ghur  district,  lat.  23°  35',  Ion.  SS*  58'  runs  a 
circuitous  course,  but  generally  S.  E.,  into 
the  Hoogly.  Its  length  is  240  miles. 

COOT.     Fulica  atra. 

COOTANAD,  a  district  of   Malabar.    See 

Kummaler. 

COOTE,  Sir  Eyre,  k.  c  b.,  a  Britiflh  officer 
who  served  in  the  Carnatic  from  1759,  during 
the  contests  for  supremacy  between  the 
British  and  the  French.  He  was  out  manoeuv- 
red ou  the  Palar  river,  but  iu  1760,  beat  M. 
Lta-illy  at  Wandewash,  recovered  all  the  places 
iu  the  Carnatic,  and  captured  Pondicherry.  lie 
was  a  hardy,  energetic  soldier.  He  arrived  in 
India  in  1759,  recaptured  Wandewiish,  and 
iu  1769  defeated  MM.  Lally  and  Buasy. 

COOTTOOPASSALEI  KEERAY.  Tam. 
Oupodaki  Saks.  |  Poti  Hattala  koora    Tbl, 

This  is  the  Basella   lucida.  Lin.    Aimlie 

p.  253. 

COPAIFERA.  Several  species  of  this  genus 
in  the  W.  Indies   yield  Balsam  of  Copaiva. 

COPAIFEKA  BIJUGA.     See  Copaiva, 

COPAIVA.  Copaiba. 

BauDiedeCopahu      Fk.  i  Capayva  Sp. 

Kopaiva  balsam        Gkk.  | 

Copaiba  is  the  fluid  resinous  exudation  of 
Boveral  species  of  Copaifera,  of  C.  Laugsdorffii. 
Dee.,  of  C.  officinalis.  Copaiba  waa  lirst  de- 
scribed by  Marcgraaf  and  Piso  iu  1643  ;  but 
the  species  is  uncertain,  as  the  latter  gives  no 
figure,  and  the  former  only  one  of  the  fruit 
(supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Copaifera  bijuga 
Willd),  Jacquin,  in  1763,  described  a  species 
of  Copaifera  from  Martinique,  which  he  named 
C.  officuialis,  and  which  probably  yields  the 
copaiba  obtained  from  the  West  Indies.  It 
liaSy  however,  been  ascertained  that  several 
species  yield  the  copaiba  of  commerce.  The 
wood-oU  of  some  species  of  Dipterocarpus 
yields  a  substance  closely  resembling  copaiba. 
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Faulkner.  RoyU,  page  364.  Sea  Dipterocarpus 

IffiVlS 

COPAIVA  LA.NGSDORFFII.  See  Co- 
paiva. 

COPAIVA  OFFICINALIS.  See  Copaiva. 

COPAL.  This  important  resin  exudes  spon- 
taneously from  two  trees,  Bhus  copalinum, 
and  Eloeocarpus  copalifer,  the  first  being  au 
American  and  West  Indian,  and  the  second  an 
East  ludiun  tree.  Another  variety  of  copal  is 
obtained  from  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  several 
species  of  Hymenoea,  on  the  Amazoss,  are  said 
to  produce  kinds  of  copal.  The  American 
copal  occurs  iu  commerce  in  flat  fragments ; 
whereas  the  East  Indian  is  generally  obtained 
in  roundish  masses.  The  latter  furnishes  the 
finest  varnishes.  Fresh  essence  of  turpentine 
dissolves  it  completely,  but  old  turpenti)ie 
will  not  do  so.  It  is  stated  that  essence  of 
turpentine,  digested  upon  sulphur,  will  dis- 
solve double  its  own  weight  without  letting 
any  fall.  The  oil  of  rosemary  also  dissolves 
copal  with  great  readiness.  Au  excellent 
varnish  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  part 
of  copal  and  one  of  essence  of  rosemary,  with 
from  two  to  three  parts  of  pure  alcohol.  Co- 
pal is  largely  imported  into  Bombay  from 
Zanzibar,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  re- 
exported to  England,  and  occasionally  to 
France  and  Calcutta.  Copal  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  anime,  when  the  latter  is 
clear  and  good,  but  the  solubility  in  alcohol 
furnishes  a  useful  test — the  anime  being 
readily  soluble  in  this  fluid,  while  copal  is 
sparingly  so*  Copal  is  also  brittle  between 
the  teeth,  whereas  anime  softens  in  the  mouth. 

COPAL  VARNISH  is  a  solution  of  the 
copal  gum  resin  in  equal  quantities,  and  lin- 
seed oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  spirits  of  wine  or 
alcohol ;  it  is  used  for  japanning  snuff-boxes, 
tea  boards,  and  similar  articles.  Copal 
varnish  and  amber  varnishes  are  also  much 
employed  by  the  artist  and  by  the  photo- 
grapher for  the  preservation  of  their 
works.  The  latter  is  perhaps  superior  to  any 
of  the  other.  Far  less  attention  is  paid  to 
the  peculiar  properties  of  Tarnishes  than  could 
be  desired.  The  artist  emplojs  a  varnish  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  his  labours  from  the 
combined  influence  of  light  and  air  j  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  he  is  employing 
a  material  which  is  itself  constantly  passing 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  a  state  of 
disintegration.  We  know  that  many  varnishes 
rapidly  change  colour,  and  that  some  are 
more  liable  to  crack  than  others  are.  A  few 
preliminary  experiments  may  be  made  of 
great  value.  For  example,  if  portions  of 
various  samples  of  varnish  are  spread  upon  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  dried,  we  have  the  means 
of  determioing  many  important  points.  Cover 
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one  half  of  the  varnished  glass  with  an  opaque 
screen,  and  expose  the  other  half  to  snn-shine 
-day  by  day ;  bj  placing  the  glass  upon  a 
sheet  of  colourless  paper^  it  will  be  seen 
whether  any  colour  has  been  imparted  by  the 
action  of  the  sunshine.  After  a  few  days,  if 
the  whole  arrangement  is   placed  in  spirits  of 

turpentine,  the  varying  degrees  of  solubility  copper  is  found  in  small  veins»  and  in  ooi* 
may  be  noted  ;  and  from  this  may  be  deter-  ncYion  with  ores  of  iron. — {Genl.  Med,  Top, 
mined  the  rate  at  which,  under  ordinary  cir-  p.  169.)  A  silicate  of  copper  occonin  Nellcve 
cumstanoes,  oxygen  is  absorbed — the  rate,  collectorate,  but  not  in  workable  lodes.  Cop- 
indeed,  af  which  the  elements  of  destruction  |  per  ores  are  found  in  the  Jeypoor  dominiout, 
)>roeeed.  Thus  a  considerably  greater  degree  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Nejeebabah,  Kagpoie 
t)f  permanence  may  be  secured,  than  when  and  Dhumpore,  places  lying  betwixt  fortj 


dantly  diffused  in  nature,  being  found  miin 
as  an  oxide,  a  sulphuret,  a  sulphate,  carbo- 
nate, urseniate,  and  phosphate.  Cop^wr  ii 
found  in  Persia,  India,  Sumatrs,  Borneo  in^ 
Japan.  Copper  ore  in  the  form  of  nl- 
phuret  is  chiefly  abundant  in  Rarogorli  ii 
Shekawattie  :  ntfar  Ajmeer  the  carbucite  of 


the  artisti  trusting  only  to  the  vamish-maker, 
employs  a  preparation  about  <vhich  he  knows 
nothing. — Robei't  IJunit  in  London  Art 
Journaio/ December,  IS5S»  Bin  glow  III.  83. 
COPALITE,  or  mineral  copal,  is  found  in 
ligniform  pieces  near  Quilon,  under  laterite. 
It  is  also  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  tropical  Africa,  from  sandy  soil 
with  thorny  bushes,  and  the  only  large  tree 
growing  is  the  Adansonia.  The  digging  is 
from  two  to  ten  feet  or  more,  and  it  is  found 
in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  f r(»m  a  hen*s  egg 
to  a  child's  head.  Of  the  three  colours,  yellow, 
red  and  white,  the  first  makes  the  best  var- 
iiish,  and  brings  the  highest  price. 

COPALM  BALSAM  is  a  product  of  the 
Liquidamber  styraciflua. 

COPAKI,  properly  Cobbari  tengai,  Tam. 
Copra,  kernel  of  cocoa  nut. 

COPAULBROOG,  taken  by  storm  on  the 
14th  May  18J9. 

COPE,  Henry,  wrote  on  the  ruined  city 
of  Ilanade,  Sindiah's  dominions,  in  Bl. 
As.  Traiip.  1848,  vol.  XVII.  1079.— On  the 
ruined  city  of  Ferozabad.  Ibid,  1847,  vol. 
XVI.  ;  1848,  vol.  XVII.  971.— On  the  silk 
manufactures  of  the  Punjaub  Lahore  Agri- 
Trans.  1852.    See  Silk. 

COPEKNICIA  CERIFERA.  See  Carnau- 
ba. 

COPI-COTTA.  SiKO.  Coffee. 

COPlKACflU,  also  Atmaguptn.  Sans. 
Mucnna  prurita. 
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An. 

Ky-a-ni 

BURM. 

Tung 

Chin. 

Kobber 

Dan. 

Koper 

DUT. 

Ciiivre 

Pb.^ 

Kupper 

Gbr. 

Tatnba 

Oua. 

KeheaU 

Has. 

Kame 

It. 

Ouprnm 

Lat. 

YenuR  of  the  aDdebtn,, 


Tambaga 

Misa 

Miedz 

Cobre 

Kmsnoimjed 

Mjed 

Tamraka 

Tamra 

Kopper 

Shembu 

Tambram 

Haggi 


Malay. 

Pekb. 

Pol. 

Port.  8p. 

Rus. 

If 
Saits. 

)f 
8w. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Copper,  gold  and  silver*  are  tbe  most  an- 
ciently known  of  the  metals.  Copper  is  abun- 
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and  fifty   coss  eajtt  of  Sirinagar ;  two  cop- 
per mines  are  worked  duiing  eight  moDtbsof 
the  year.    A  copper  mice  was  discovered  lif 
Mr.  J.  B.  Travers,  then  Collector  of  the  0ft- 
gole  district,  betwixt  Poodala  and  Ardiugbie ; 
which,  for  a  short  time,  attracted  notice,  but 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disnse.    The  pro- 
duce was  a  variegated  purple  one,  conttiuing 
a  considerable  portion  of  iron.  CaptMD  Ar- 
thur  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  mentiuned  to 
Dr.  Ainsiie,  that  the  green  carbonate  of  cop- 
per called  malachite,  is  a  product  of  Trafaii- 
core,  but  of  late  this  has  not  been  hesrdof: 
the   copper  ore  of  Japan  is  certaioly  Un 
finest  in   the    world,   and  is  an  article  of 
trade  from  the  island.  Copper  is  also  found  ii 
Tibet,  in  the  Burman  dominions,  in  Nepul, 
and  in  great  abundance  in  Sumatra,  where  it 
is  by  all  accounts  combined  with  mnch  goU. 
By  Le  GentiPs  description  of  thePhilippine is- 
lands, this  metal  is  common.  Dr.  Helfernyi 
that   the  copper  on  the   Laropei  Islindiii 
worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  O*  Riley  states  tbat 
specimens  of  copper  ore  have  been  broogfat 
from  several  islands  of  the  Mergui  ArdiipeU* 
go,  all  of  the  same  character,  viz,  tbe  grey  cop- 
per ore  containing  from  fortjy  to  fif^  ptrtiof 
the  metal  in  combination  with  antimony^  iitM, 
and  sulphur.  He  has  also  traced  the  ezittcMe 
of  the  sulphuret  of  copper  on  tbe  AtftraB;«a(l 
Dr.  Mason  had  a  fine  specimen  of  thefnei 
carbonate,  or  malachite,   brought  bim  hf  i 
Burman,  who  said  he  received  it  from  a  Kam 
who  represented  that  it  was  found  mar  tti 
head-waters  of  the  Ataran  ;  and  other  nilim 
have  assured  him  that  the  same  minenl  «r- 
ists  up  the  Saiwen.    The  blue  carbooite  d 
copper  is  seen  in  the  same  specimen  warn 
with  the  green  carbonate.    The  natives  ^^ 
is  found  in  Province  Amherst,  but  hehif** 
it  only  in  specimens  from  Cbednba  ner  ■« 
coast  of  Arracan.  (i/cuon).   Copper  cn$^ 
been  found  in  Sumatra,  Celebes*  and  fiw^ 
In  the  two  former,  mines  of  it  are  said  te» 
worked,  but  if  such  be  the  case^  even  4* 
locality  has  certainly  never  been  shown.  «• 
probability  is  that  this  metal  has  alwajfsbsA 
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as  it  now  is,  imported*  The  prevailing  nanie 
for  it  is  tambaga,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit 
tamro.  ( Crawjurd  Diet,  jtage  1 16).  It  has  been 
discovered  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  it  has 
been  long  known  to  exist  in  8amHtra  and  Ti- 
mur.  The  utensils  made  of  this  metal  in  those 
islands  always  contain  some  iron,    and    the 
bars  or  cakes  into  which  it  is  cast  when  sold 
for  unalloyed  copper,  require  much  labor  to 
make  them  pure  and  malleable.     The  copper 
found  in  Japan  contains  gold  in  ali<>y  ;  it 
occurs  in  the  market  in  small  red  bars,    six 
inches  long,  flat  on  one  side,  and  convex  on 
the  other,  weighing  4  or  5  lbs.  each  ;  this  cop* 
per  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  found  in  Asia. 
The  Chinese  and  Dutch  exported  upwards  of 
2,000  tons  annually*  South  American  copper 
iM  brought  to  the  China    market,    and    from 
£ngland  and  the  United  States*  but    it    is 
scarcely  ever  landed ;  much  of  that  in  slabs 
is  sent  ou  to  India,  and  that  in  sheets,  rodsy 
and  bolts  is  used  by    the    foreign    shipping. 
There  is  a  natural  alloy  found  in  China,  known 
under  the  name  of  white  copper,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  in  great  quantities,  and  pre- 
vents the    consumption   of   foreign  copper. 
The  constituents  are   not   known,  but  cop- 
per and  iron  are  probably  the  ohief.     It  is  a 
singular  mineral,  seems  peculiar  to  China,  and 
has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  ]31ack  to   owe  its 


pear  in  a  soft,  friable,  red,  yellow,  and  liver- 
coloured  or  garnet-coloured  earth,  but  upon 
digging  a  couple  of  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  veins  become  a  compact 
liver-coloured  mass,  spangled  with  shining 
particles  of  copper ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a 
soft  friable  apple-green,  yellow  or  white  fcls- 
pathic  rock.  Traversing  the  copper  from 
uorth  to  south  small  veins  of  lead  appear, 
which  occasionally  form  the  containing  walls 
to  the  copper.  Mr.  Vincent  traced  the  vein 
of  copper  for  about  100  feet  east  and  wea/«, 
and  dug  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  only.  With 
the  aid  of  coal,  dug  from  Banslee  KuUah  iu 
the  Kajmiihal  hills,  he  smelted  some  of  the 
ore,  which  gave  a  return  of  30  per  cent,  of 
good  copper  ;  inferior  specimens,  in(»stly 
water- worn  pieces  picked  up  on  the  surface, 
gave  25  per  cent 

The  mountainous  parts  of  Nepaul  are  rich 
in  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  The  produce 
of  the  former  is  smelted  in  other  hills  than 
those  where  the  ore  is  found.  The  copper 
is  of  a  very  superior  kind,  and  before  the 
opening  of  a  trade  between  England  and 
India,  was  preferred  for  consumption  in  the 
territories  of  the  king  of  Oudh  to  that  ex- 
ported from  Britain.  Its  supersession  by 
the  European  product,  doubtless  arose  from 
the  difficulty  and  expense   of   transportation 


diiitiiiguibhing  colour  to  an  alloy  of  nickel,  |  through  a  mountainous  tract,  having  no  na- 
{Ains,  Mat,  Med,  page  53.)  It  is  used  for  |  vigable  rivers^  and  the  ignorance  of  the  N6« 
dish  covers,  candlesticks,  tripods,  plates,  &c,  paulese  in  the  arts  of  mineralogy  and  metal- 
^c,  which  when  new  and  polished,  look  al-  J  lurgy.  Lead  mines,  yielding  also  a  proper* 
most  as  well  as    silver.    Acetate  of    copper  |  tion  of  silver,  are  to  be  found  in  Moulkote, 


(arugo,  verdigris)  i%  like  the  sulphate,  a  com 
moD  bazar  article  iu  India.  Verdigris  is  pre- 
pared on  a  large  scale  by  strewing  copper  plates 
with  grape  husks.  During  the  fermentation 
of  the  traces  of  sugar  in  the  hu.sk,  the  copper 
combines  with  oxygen,  and  the  oxide  with 
a4;etic  acid  formed  by  the  grape  sugar.  The 
process  is  extremely  tedious.  A  very  good 
article  can  be  made  by  using  tamarind  pulp 
instead  of  the  grape. — [Beny,  Phar,  p,  324.) 


and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  gold  mines 
to  the  north,  though  as  yet  no  traces  of  gold 
have  been  discovered  excepting  in  the  beds  of 
the  torrent  which  rush  through  Kachar  to  the 
eastward.  Copper  has  been  pointed  out  near 
Bella,  in  the  province  of  Luz,  on  tho  western 
frontier  of  Lower  Sind,  by  Captain  Del  Hoste 
and  Captain  Harris  j  in  Kumaon,  by  Lieute- 
nant Gasfurd  and  Captain  Durand;  at  Porkee 
and    Dhanpoor,    by    Captain    Richards ;  at 


Copper  has    been  discovered  in    Singha-    Almorah    and   in  Affghauistan,  by    Captain 


na  :   iu  mines  in  Kumaon  and  Qurwhal,  at 


Drummond.     It  is  s;iid  to  have  been  worked 


Pokree  and  Dhanpore  iu  (he  territory  of  Luz  in  Cutch,  and  to  occur  on  the  Neilgherriea 
near  Bela  :  in  mines  of  Deoghur  :  at  Daijee-  and  near  the  Poondah  Qhaut.  (Smith' $  Ne- 
paul. Bombay  Timet)  At  Kot:ib>  the  coal- 
field is  about  1 J  mile    in    width  from  east  to 


ling,  at  Ajmir.  Copper  mines  occur  at 
Papules,  Fringlapanni,  Murbuggettee,  and  old 
mines  at  Kerraye,  Belar,  Bale,  Seera.  Toma 
Cottee,  Dobree  and  Dhunpore.  Bich  veins 
of  copper  ore  are  said  to  occur  about  80  miles 
from  Amarapura.  Iu  the  Beng.  As.  Soc« 
Jour.  No,  1  of  185 L  p.  1,  mention  is  made 
of  the  copper  of  Deoghur  or  Byjnath,  a  small 
town  in  zillah  Beerbhoom.  The  surface  veins 
rnn  east  and  west,  and  present  the  ore  in  ir- 
regular masses  of  f  of  an  inch  broad,  so  much 
corroded  by  atmospherical  influence  as  to  ap- 
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west,  that  is,  so  much  of  it  lies  within  Bri- 
tish  Sigrowlee.  To  the  north  it  reach^^s  to 
within  two  miles  of  Oondhee>  or  about  ten 
miles,  and  although  not  free  from  faults  and 
dislocations,  ten  miles  west  of  Palgunge  (that 
village  being  eight  miles  south  of  Kurhur- 
baree)  near  to  the  village  of  Burgundah,  cop«* 
per  ore  is  to  be  found.  The  people  at  the 
village  have  a  tradition  that  long  ago  copper 
in  large  quantity  was  obtained  from  the  mine, 
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A  abaft  was  onc«  sunk  to  a  depth  of  seven- 
teen feet  and  then  abandoned.— SmiM'«  Re- 
port of  the  Sigrowlee  and  Karhurbaree  CoaU 
fie(d$,  p.  10. 

Copper  is  dug  from  the  mines  of  Keban  and 
Arguna,sitnated  in  the  two  branches  of  Mount 
Taurus  that  enclose  the  valley  of  Lophene.     | 

Copper  ore  is  said  to  occur  in  an  island, 
just  below  Yelgurrup  in  the  Ramgir  circar 
of  Hyderabad.  Copper  ore  occurs  in  Knmaon. 
From  Gurgaon,  there  was  sent  to  the  Fanjab 
exhibition  a  piece  of  copper  pyrites,  which  is 
a  usual  ore  of  this  metal.  Also  specimens 
of  good  copper  ore  from  the  Hissar  district, 
and  of  the  metal  got  from  it ;  from  Pelang  in 
Kulu  and  from  Mauikani  near  Kulu  in  the 
Kangra  district,  some  copper  pyrites,  and 
blue  carbonate  of  copper  from  Spiti.  From 
Rondu,  16  marches  beyond  Kashmir,  c.>p- 
per  glance,  copper  is  found  in  Kashmir  but 
is  not  yet  an  article  of  trade. 

The  primary  formations  of  the  Australian 
continent  are  equally  metalliferous  with  those 
of  south-eastern  Asia.  Copper  ores  have  been 
found  as  long  ago  as  1802  at  Port  Curtic, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range 
which  extends  along  the  north-east  coast. 
Flinders  met  with  indications  of  copper  at 
Good's  Island  in  Torres  Strait  ;  but  his  sug- 
gestion  does  not  seem  to  h.'ive  been  followed 
up  by  the  naturalists  attached  to  subsequent 
expeditions  (FUnderif  Voyage  to  Terra  A  us- 
traits.  Vol.  II,  p,  120.)  Lead  and  copper  mines 
have  been  worked  in  South  Aujitraliaforsouie 
years  past,  and  others  have  been  opened  re- 
cently in  the  western  coast  range,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Swan  river.  Hematitic  and 
specular  iron  ore  and  copper  pyrites,  have 
been  found  on  the  north-west  coast  near 
Admi  ral  ty  G  ul  t^Kinneir's  Geographical 
Memoir,  p.  258.  AfcCullocKs  Commercial 
Dictionary,  p.  398.  Bombay  Times,  June 
19,  Piddington  in  Beng.  As,  Soc.  Jour. 
Crawfurds  Dictionary,  Mason's  Tennsserim, 
Irvine  Ge7i.  Med.  Top.  of  Ajmir,  O'Shmgh- 
nessy,  Beng.  Pharm.  Beng.  As.  Soc.  Tr. 
\Uito  1844.  Heyne's  Tracts,  Bomb,  Geog. 
Soc,  Tr.  vi.  1 17.  Friend  of  India,  28^A  Feb. 
1850.  Flinders'  Voyage.  Powell,  Hand  Book, 
Smith  Nepaul.  SmiUi's  Report  on  Singrow- 
lee.     See   Deoghur.    Elburz.   Iran.  Japan. 

COPPER,  ACETATE  OF. 


Zanjar 

Theog-twa 
Pitra 


Arab.     Senan :  Malay 

BiTRM.    Taibembaga 

iijNP.     Zangar  Pkrs. 

Vangala  Patchi        Tam'. 

COPPER  ALLOTS  are   largely  used  in 

India,  alloyed  with  zinc,  brass,  tin  and  lead. 

The  red  color    of  copper  slides  into  that  of 

yellow  brws  at  about  4  or  5  oz,  to  the  lb.,and 
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remains  little  altered  to  8  or  10  os.,  site 
which  it  becomes  whiter.  The  alloys  from  B 
to  1 6  oz.  are  much  used  for  furniture  woik : 
in  all  cases  the  metal  is  annealed  before  dn 
applicjition  of  the  scouring  or  cleaniug  pro- 
cess. The  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  retiin 
their  malleability  and  ductility  well  t<i  aboit 
8  or  10  ounces  to  the  pound,  after  this  tk 
crystaline  character  begins  slowly  to  preval. 
The  ordinary  range  of  good  yellow  bum 
that  files  and  tarns  well  is  from  aboat  4^  to 
9.  oz.  to  the  pound.  The  following  proptf- 
tions  have  been  taken  fmm  C.  HoltzapfeVs  w- 
rnark^  The  quantities  show  the  proportun 
to  1  lb.  of  copper. 

Half  to  1^  oz.  zinc  is  added  to  copper 
when  nstid  for  castings  ns  pure  copper  gene- 
rally does  not  cast  sound  :  the  usual  m<»de  ii 
by  adding  2  to  4  oz.  brass  to  lib.  6  it 
copper  :  brass  that  bears  soldering  well,  Bristol 
brass,  is  said  to  be  of  this  proportion. 

8  oz  ordinary  brass  less  fit  for  sclderiug 
than  6  oz.,  being  more  fusible. 

9  oz.  to  16  oz.  Muntz  patent  sheathing.  40 
zinc  to  60  copper  is  the  bej^t  proportion,  it  is 
cast  in  ingots,  heated  to  a  red  heat,audat 
that  heat  rolled  and  forged  for  bolts  ftc 

1 2  oz.  spelter  for  soldering  iron:  pale  yellow 
metal  for  dipping  in  acids  is  in  this  proportica 

16  oz.  soft  spelter  solder  for  ordinary  bnss 
work,  2  oz.  copper  to  1  lb.  zinc  a  bard  cry»- 
tiiline  metal  used  for  laps,  polishing  disks,  fu. 

ALL(»YS  WITH  TIN. 

The  tin  alloy  is  scarcely  malleable  at  2 
ounce.<t^  it  soon  becomes  very  hard,  brittle  and 
sotiorous  ;  alloys  of  1 J  to  2\  easily  assaiM 
the  maximum  of  hardness  vithoutbeinsrcrji- 
taline.  Native  smiths  render  the  mixed  met*] 
malleable  with  greater  proportions  of  tin,  80  6o 
the  Chinese  for  their  gongs  and  cymbals,  bj 
gently  striking  it  while  hot,  at  repeated  bett- 
ings :  some  yenrs  ago  bronze  sheathing  for 
ships  wjis  prepared  on  the  same  principle.  Nt- 
tives  call  such  malleable  bell  metal  **  akkansu" 
(Tel).  It  is  formed  into  vessels  for  coiitaiiupg 
acid  food,  buttermilk,  <&c. 

1  oz.  of  tin  to  1  lb.  copper — a  soft  gun  mctil 
1^  ,,  harder,  fit  for  wheels  to  be  cut  wick 

teeth. 
\\  ,,  to  2  oz.  brass  ordnance. 

2  „  hard  bearings  for  maciiiaery. 
2^  „  very  hard        do 

3  „  soft  musical  bells. 

3^  „  Chinese  gongs  and  cymbalsL 

4  „  house  bells. 
4J  ,,  large  bells. 

5  „  largest  bells. 

7|  ,» to  8^  speculum  metal. 

WITH  LEAD. 

1  lb.  of  copper  to  2  oz.  a  red  colored  doetile 
alloy. 
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6  oz.  common  pot  metU  is  brittle  when 
warmed. 

The  alloy  with  lead  chiefly  use-l  on  account 
of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  turned 
or  filed. 

WITH  ZINC,  TIN  AND  LKAD- 

Ijoz.  tin,  i  zinc,   16  copper  j  pumps  and 
works  requiring  great  tenacity. 

1^  tin  and  2  oz.  brass  ti*  16  copper, 
to  be  cat  into  teeth. 

2^         16     for  turning  vrork. 
1^         16     nuts  of  coarse  threads 
and  bearings. 


COPBA. 


TQtiya,    Nilatntia  Hind. 
Cuprum  Titriola 

turn  ;  Lat. 

VitriotQin  cseruleum 
Cnpri  Sulphas 
Turubhu ;  Nila 

tutam  Tav. 


Zangbar  Aa. 

Dok  ia-tsha  Burm. 

BIue8V>De  Kmg. 

fi]  uevltriol 

Bulphat  of  copper  ,, 
Sulfate  de  Cuivro  Fk. 
Knpfer  Vitriol  Geb- 

This  salt  is  produced  naturally  in  the  water 
of  many  mines.  It  was  no  doubt  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  it  was  by  the  Arabs  and 
Hindoos.  It  is  a  common  bazar  article  in 
India,  being  manufactured  in  many  parts  of 
Bengal  and  the  eagteni  Islands  ;  it  is  easily 
prepared  by  heating  copper  to  redness  in 
contact  with  the  air,  removing  the  black 
scales    which    form,  and  dissolving  thc^^e  in 


Melt  the    copper    alone,    the    *)rass    in  a    aihite  and  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and   ciysta- 
parate  crucible,  the  tin  m  a   ladle,    the  two    ^^  I„  the  refininK  of  silver  it  is  inciden- 


sep 

latter  are  added  to  the  copper  when  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  furnace  ;  the  whole  are  stirred 
together,  and  poured  into  the  moulds. 


8 
tally  prepared    in    very    large   quantities. — 

(Beug.     Phar.  p.  322.)     It   is  much  used  in 

dyeing  operai ions,  in    the  printing    of  cotton 


Ordinary  yellow  •  brass  is  rendered  very  and  linen,  and  for  various  other  purposes  in  the 
sensibly  harder  by  a  small  addition  of  tin,  ^ay  arts.  It  has  been  employed  to  prevent  dry 
J  to  ^  oz.  to  the  lb.  On  the  other  hand  by  the  '  rot  by  steeping  woo<^  in  its  solution,  and  is  a 
addition  of  a  like  quantity  of  lead,  it  becomes  ,  poweiful  pre>=ervative  of  animal  substances  ; 
more  malleable  and  cuts  sharply.  Brass  be-  j  when  imbued  with  it  and  dried,  they  remain 
comes  a  little  whiter  for  the  tin  and  redder  i  unaltered.     It  is  obtained  by  the  decomposi 


for  the  lead  ;  the  addition  of  nickel   to  brass 
constitutes  German  silver. 

Gun  metal  (copper  and  tin)  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  proportion  of  zinc  mixes  better,  and 
the  malleability  is  increased  without  materi- 
ally reducing  the  hardness.  Lfad  in  small 
quantities  improves  the  ductility  of  the  metal, 
but  at  the  expense  of  its  hardness  and  colour, 
it  is  seldom  added. 

Pot  metal  (copper  and  lead)  is  improved  by 
t!ie  addition  of  tin,  and  the  three  metals  will 
mix  in  almost  any  proportions.  Ziitc  may  be 
added  to  pot  metal  in  very  small  quantity, 
but  when  the  zinc  becomes  a  considerable 
amount,  the  copper  takes  up  the  zinc  forming 
a  kind  of  brass,  and  leaves  the  lead  at  liberty, 
which  in  a  great  measure  separates  in  cooling. 
Zino  and  lead  are  indisposed  to  mix  alone, 
though  a  little  arsenic  astiists  their  union  by 
''  killing"  the  lead  as  in  shot  metal ;  antimony 
also  facilitates  the  combination  of  pot  metal, 
*— 7  lead,  1  antimony,  and  16  copper  mixed 
perfectly  at  the  first  fusion,  and  the  mixture 
Tvas  harder  than  4  lead  and  16  copper,  and 
apparently  a  better  metal. — Mr,  RoMe  MSS. 

COPPERSMITH.  The  small  green  Bar- 
bet,  Megalaima  viridis,  GmeL  It  is  common  in 
the  peninsula  of  India,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  coppersmith.  It  generally  perches  on 
the  top  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  sound  of  its 
voice  is  **took,  took,  took,"  continuously, 
almost  identical  with  the  sound  produced  by 
striking  a  metal  vessel. 

COPPER,  Sulphate  of. 
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tion  of  copper  pyrites,  in  the  same  manner  as 
green  vitriol  from  iron  pyrites.  It  is  manu- 
factured for  the  arts  from  old  copper  sheatints 
copper  turnings,  and  copper  refinery  scales.  A 
little  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol  mixed 
with  the  rice  or  flour  paste,  used  for  joining 
papers,  very  eflfectually  keeps  these  destruc- 
tive pests  at  a  distance. — lioi/le,  Beng,  rhar. 
p.  322. 

COPPER-WARE  and  tutenague  utensils, 
with  coral  and  glass  beads,  all  form  a  small 
portion  of  the  Chinese  trade  to  India  ;  the 
Chinese  seldom  use  glass  beads  as  ornaments. 

COPPERAS,  syn.  of  blue  vitriol,  cyprinn 
vitriol,roman  vitriol,  sulphate  of  copper.  See 
Blue  stone.  Copper,  sulphate  of 

COPPER  cash  of  the  Chinese,  1200  go  to 
a  dollar. 

COPPER  PASTILLES,  pastilles  contain- 
ing sulphate  of  copper,  *'  Neela  toota,  *'  Hind. 
when  burned  destroy  bugs,  musquitoes  and 
fleas,  using  three  or  four  in  a  day. 

COPPER  tea  pots  or  vases  are  imported 
from  Yarkand. 

COPRA,  Hind.  Guz. 

Nari  Kela  Sans.  I  Kobara  tengai  Ta^. 

Kobari  ien-kaia        Tkl.  | 

This  is  the  dried  albumen  or  kernel  of  the 
cocoanut.  In  preparing  the  copra  of  commerce, 
the  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  is  taken  out  when 
fully  ripe,  divided  in  tlie  middle,  and  dried. 
It  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  curries  and  in 
medicine,  and  is  largely  exported  from  India. 
The  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  has  much  the  taste 
of  a  filbert,  and  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in 
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curries.  It  is  considered  as  very  nutritioas. 
The  correct  hindi  word  is  K'hopm. — Ainslit^ 
Faulkner^  Seemafu  See  Cocoanut :  Cocos 
nucifera. 

COPRIS,  one  of  the  Coleoptera. 

COPROPHAGOUS  BEETLES.  See  Cole- 
optera. 

COPROVIS  VIGNEL  syn.  of  Ovis 
aries. 

COPSYCHUS,  a  genns  of  birds  of  the 
order  Insessores,  Fam.  Merulidse,  and  Sub-fa- 
mily Saxicolins. 

COPSYCHUS  SAULARIS.  The  Dial 
bird  ;  it  is  common  in  Ceylon. 

COPT,  a  race  in  Egypt,  about  150,000 
souls,  following  Christianity.  Though  more 
or  less  mixed  with  orher  ruces,  they  are  the 
undoubted  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egypti- 
ans«  The  Coptic  language  became  almoMt 
extinct  as  a  living  tongue  in  A.D.  1700. 
They  now  for  the  most  part  speak  Arabic.  It 

was  found,  when  the  hieroglyphic  letters  were  J  infusion  thrice  only.  Latterly,  medical  dfi- 
written  in  English  letters,  that  the  words  cers  have  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  qninint, 
formed  were  in  the  main  Coptic,  with  a  slight  both  in  remittent  fever  and  in  common ngnei. 
admixture  from  the  Hebrew  and  other  The  tincture  is  a  bitter  tonic,  and  its  Da- 
tongues  ;  and  that  the  language  of  the  ancient  |  vour  and  colour  are  much  more  agreeable 
Pharaohs  did  not  differ  so  much  from  the  than  the  tincturn  of  Colomba. — Heng,  Fhar. 
language  of  their  modern  descendants,  as  p.  422.  0* Shaughneuy,  P^^t$  162,  163. 
modern  English  does  from  that  of  Alfred  the  COQUE  DE  LEVANT.  Fs.  CMecolfli 
Great.     With    this    key,    learned  men,  who    indiomi* 


COQUILLA  HUTS. 

among  the  Mishmet,  Lamas,  and  Atnnmcap : 
quantities  are  sent  down  ti>  Asaam  in  neat 
little  baskets  with  open  meshes,  madeof  nairov 
strips  of  rattan,  and  m&isuring  3  to  4  iuoiiei 
in  length  by  2^  in  breadth,  and  \\  in  width; 
each  basket  contains  about  an  ounce  of  snuU 
pieces  of  the  root  from  1  to  3  inches  ion^ 
The  t«ste  is  intensely  and  purely  bitter, 
very  lasting,  with  only  a  slight  aroma.  On 
mastication  the  root  tinges  the  saliva  yeliov. 
In  North  America,  the  Coptis  trifolia  is  mack 
employed  as  a  bitter  tonic.  Coptis  teetaroot 
brings  a  very  high  price,  and  is  deemed  a  tonic 
remedy  of  the  greatest  value.  Its  iofliUBca 
in  restoring  appetite,  and  increasing  the  di- 
gestive powers,  are  very  remarkable.  It  did 
not  seem  to  exercise  any  febrifuge  virtue,  bat 
under  its  influence  several  patients  ncoTcr- 
ed  from  acute  diseases  manifestly,  and  tcij 
rapidly  improved  in  strength.  The  dose  wai 
5  to  10  grs.  of  the  powder,  or  an  ounce  of  tki 


knew  Coptic,  have  been  able  to  read  the 
hieroglyphics.  They  have  now  an  alphabet, 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  any  person  may 
learn  to  read  the  mysterious  language  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  as  easily  an  Greek  or 
Latin.  The  language,  though  in  the  main 
Semitic,  has  a  considerable  mixture  of  Aiian,or 
Indo- Germanic  roots.  The  Turks  call  them, 
in  derision,  the  posterity  of  Pharaoh,  but  their 
uncouth  figure,  their  stupidity  ignorance,  and 
wretchedness,  do  little  credit  to  the  sovereigns 
of  ancient  Egypt.  Of  the  diminution  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Copts,  some  idea  may  bo 
formed  from  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
their  bishops.  They  were  seventy  in  number 
at  the  period  of  the  Arabian  conquest.  They 
are  now  only  twelve,  and  most  of  these  are 
settled  in  Upper  Egypt. — Bunsen'sKgypt,  Cat. 
jRev.  No.  73.  S^.ptr.  1861,  p.  1 18.  Niebuhr's 
Travels,  p,  104. 

COPTIS.  Its  warriors,  from  their  for- 
tresses in  the  Thebaid,held  the  wealthy  traders 
and  husbandmen  of  the  delta  in  subjection  as 
vassak — Sharpens  History  oj  Egypt.  Vol.  i.  p. 
133. 

COPTIS  TEETA.    Wall, 
Mishmefl  Teeta  Assam.  |  Hong-lane  Chin. 

The  «  Golden  thread  root"  of  Assam,  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  regions  bordering  on 
upper  Assam,  and  its  root  is  in  high  repute 
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COQUILLA  NUTS  are  produced  in  Sootk 
America,  in  the  Britzils,  by  Attaiea  funifeia, 
according  to  Martins,  or  the  Cocos  lapidetof 
Gartner  ;  the  latter  title  is  highly  deseriptifa 
The  plant  might  advantageously  be  introduced 
into  Southern  Asia.  The  Coquilla  nnt  sh^\  k 
nearly  solid  :  with  two  separate  cavities,  eich 
containing  a  hard,  flattened,   greasy  kernel, 
generally  of  a  disagreeable  flavour  :  the  eelli 
occasionally  enclose  a  grub  or  chrysalia,  wbick 
consumes  the  fruit.     The  passages  leading 
into  the  chambers  are  linad  with  fiUmtots  or 
bristles,  and  this  end  of  the  shell  termioatei 
exteriorly  in  a  covering  of  these  bristles,  whiek 
conceal  the  passages  :  this  end  is  conseqoflBt- 
ly  almost  useless,  but  the   opposite  is  entin- 
ly  solid  and  terminates  in  the  pointed  attBch- 
ment  of  the  stalk.     Sometimes  the  shell  €•«• 
tains  three  kernels,  less   frequently  batooe 
only,  and  a  coquilla  nut  has  been  seen  entinff 
solid.     The  substance  of  the  shell  is  btittk 
hard,  close,  and  of  a  hazel  brown,  somedatf 
marked  and  dotted,  but  generxlly   unifo*- 
Under  the  action  of  sharp  turning  iccki^ 
is  very  agreeable  to  turn,  more  sotbiatfae 
cocoa-nut  shell  ;  it  may  be  eccentric  tanA 
cut  into  excellent  screws,  and  it  admits  of 
an  admirable  polish  and  of  being   lackeni 
On  the  whole  it  is   a  very   useful  maUal 
and   suitable  for  a  great    variety  of  iBiil 
ornamental  works  both  turned  and  filed.  Se^ 
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man  remarks  that  coquilla  nuts  being  exces- 1  called   in    the  Qospels,  a  gift.  See  Kurban  ; 
sively  bard,  beautifully   mottled   with  dark  '  Sacrifice. 


and  light  brown,  capable  of  taking  a  very 
high  polish,  they  are  oztensively  used  for 
turnery  work  especially  in  making  the  handles 
of  belUpuUs,  small  tops,  the  knobs  of  walking 
sticks,  umbrellas,  and  other  articles.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  nuts,  a  coarse  black  fibre  is  ob- 
tained from  the  dilated  base  of  the  petioles. 
It  is  collected  by  the  natives,  aud  partly 
used  for  consumption,  partly  exported  to 
Europe,  tied  up  in  bundles  of  several  feet 
in  length,  and  sold  in  London  under  this 
name  at  about  £14  the  ton.  It  is  man u- 
factured  into  cordage  in  its  native  coun- 
tries, and  as  it  is  light,  cables  mude  of  it 
do  not  sink  in  the  water.  In  1850  about 
250,000  nuts  were  imported  into  England 
and  sold  at  30'40s.  the  lOOO. — Seeman. 
H^Unapftl     PooUb  Stat,  of  Com,  p-  98. 


COHBEILLES.  Fb.  Basket. 

COKBYN,  Dr.  Frederick,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Bengal  army,  editor  of  the  Indian  Re- 
view, Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science* 
Calcutta,  1838 — 1844.  Author  of  the  science 
of  national  defence  with  reference  to  India. 
Calcutta,  1844.  Treatment  of  Cholera. 

CORACLE.  The  ferries  of  rivers  in  India 
and  the  S.  of  Asia  are  crossed  in  various  ways, 
but  on  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  the  upper  Indus 
and  its  affluents,  the  practice  of  three  thousand 
years  still  continues.  Xenophon's  ten  thou- 
sand were  ferried  over  on  inflated  skins,  and 
three  slabs  in  the  British  Museum  show  the 
representation  of  the  king  of  Assyria  crossing 
the  Euphrates  in  this  mode,  which  still  con- 
tinues on  the  rivers  named.  Canoes  are  of  com- 
mon use  on  the  ferries  ;  two    pieces    of    the 


CORA.  Hind,  also  Kora.  New,  raw,  fresh,  >ole  of  a  palmyra  tree,  scooped  out  and  block- 


hence  the  Hiudee,  the  Ghilek,  and  the  Greek 
Koree,  a  virgin  ("  Pop.  Poetry  of  Persia,"  p. 
542). — EllioL 

CORA-CORA.  See  Java. 

CORACIASBENGALENSIS.  The  Indian 


ed  with  clay  at  the  end,  aud  fastened  to- 
gether^ are  used  in  the  Circars.  The  wicker 
and  leather  coracle  traverses  most  of  the  rivers 
in  the  peninsula  of  India.  The  ferrymen  on 
the  Kistuah  river  in  the  peninsula,  aretheEoli 
race,   stalwart   men.     The  Kili-Katr  or  Mad- 


Psittacinse. 

CORAH,  also  written  Cora,  the  mercantile 
nanie  of  plain  silk  cloth  undyed.     Bandanna 


Roller  and  the  ♦  King  Crow'  habitually  perch  I  dak  pore  race  are  also  Kabl-gira  or  ferrymen. 

on  the  telegraph  wires  to  watch  for  their  insect  q^q  Boat. 

prey  :  the  former  displaying  his  gaily  painted  j     COftACOPSIS.     A  genus  of  birds  of  the 

wiugs  to  advantage,  as  he  whisks  aud  flutters  i  order  Scansores  or  Climbers,  and  Sub-family 

about,  regardless  of  the  fiercest  sun.    Goracias 

beiigalensis  of  all  India  meets,  in  the  Ponjab, 

Ac.    the   European   C.   garrula ;  in    Assam. 

Hylhet,  Tippera,  and  more    rarely  in  Lower  jig  the  same  article  dyed.  This  word  is  derived 

Bengal,   it  co-exists  with  the  C.  affiuis,  speci- '  -         •      '•         •— •      t^  ,     .        , 

mens  of  which  from  the   Burmese   countries 

are  ever    true  to    their  proper  ooloratiou,  as 

those  of  C.  bengalensis  are  from  Upper  and 

S.  India  ;  but  there  may  be  seen  every  con-    _  __ 

ceivable    gradation  or    transition    from  one  |  Kv^"ve-khet 

type  of  colouring  to  the  other,   in  examples   GuUi 

from  the  territories  where  the  two  races  meet. 
Coracias  garrula,  the  '  Roller^  of  Europe, 

Africa,  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  Sindh, 

and  the  Punjab,  is  migratory  in  Europe,  and 
rare  in  Britain!  According  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
Celebes  lias  the  Carpophaga  luctuosa,  a  fine 
cream  coloured  pigeon,  also  the  Coracias  Tem<> 
minckii.  Phsenicophaus  callirbyncus  is  one  of 
the  finest  known  cuckows.  Its  bill  is  of  a  brilli- 
ant yellow,  red,  and  black.  Omithoptera 
x^mas,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  butterflies,  is  found  in  Celebes. — Wallace, 
p.  284. 

CORACIDiE.  A  family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Insessorea,  consisting  of  2  gen.  6  sp.,  vi« 
Coracias  pileata ;  garrula,  Indica,  affinis : 
Eurystomus  oricntalis,  and  Pacificus. 


from  bandhna,  to  tie,  because  in  dyeing  the 
materials,  the  portions  to  be  left  white  are 
tied  into  knots.  See  Cora. 

CORAL,    Eng.  Port.  Span. 

Bu88ud 


Konutlen 
Co  rail 
Kurallen 
Matjan      Qnz. 

Malay.    Pari. 
MuDga 
Bamuth 
Corale  It. 

Coral,  as  seen  in  the  market,  is  the  calcare- 
ous shell  of  an  insect,  whose  flesh  has  been  re- 
moved. It  is  merely  carbonate  of  lime  secret- 
ed by  species  of  polypi,  its  particles  cement- 
ed together  by  a  gelatinous  secretion  from 
these  animals.  Ovid  thought  it  was  soft  and 
pliable  in  the  sea,  and  only  became  hard  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  Marsili,  an  Italian  na- 
turalist, thought  coral  to  be  a  marine  plant, 
and  the  polype  animal  its  flower,  and  Dr. 
Parsons  entertained  similar  views ;  hence  their 


Ar. 

Coralliuin 

Lat. 

BUKM. 

Pualain 

Malat. 

DUK. 

Karatig 

ft 

DUT. 

KoraUU 

Rut. 

Fr. 

Birbat 

Sani. 

Obr. 

Vidruma 

,, 

Hind. 

Prabala 

II 

Bubalo 

Singh. 

f« 

Pavalam 

Tam. 

Hes. 

Pagadam 

TSL. 
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polypi  that  make  coral  are  chiefly  Anti- 
pathes  glaberrima,  Madrepora  corynibosa ; 
M.  pocillifera;  Gorgonia  tubetculata,  two 
species  of  Astrea,  Leiopatbes  glaberrima  and 
L.  Lamarckii.  When  still  alive  iu  the  sea,  the 
rough  surface  is  seen  dotted  with  red  spots, 
which  are  the  polypi  or  coral  insects,  and 
a  minute  examination  detects  thousands  of 
them,  each  inhabiting  permanently  a  little 
cell  of  its  own.  Many  of  the  polypi  or 
coral  insects  have  a  little  parasol  nhaped 
cover  for  the  head  ;  the  arms  are  furnished 
with  eight  claws,  are  long  compared  with 
the  body,  and  are  generally  seen  extended 
as  if  searching  for  food.  Some  of  the  kinds  of 
coral  resemble  gigantic  plants  with  flowers  and 
leaven.  Some  grow  like  a  tree  with  leafless 
branches,  aud  others  spread  out  fan-like,  into 
broad  flat  surfaces.  The  walls  formed  by 
polypi  are  always  perpendicular.  The  brain 
coral  is  called  Meandrina. 

Coral  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Qulfs.  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  Japan, &c.  It 
is  brought  to  China  from  all  the  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  native 
vessels,  and  is  there  wrought  into  orna- 
ments and  official  knobs  or  buttons.  It  sells 
from  40  to  60  dollars  per  pecul  according  to  the 
color,  density,  and  size  of  the  fragments.  In 
former  years,  considerable  quantities  were 
imported  in  E.  I.  Company's  ships  from 
the  Mediterranean,  via  England,  but  none 
for  years  past.  It  is  imported  to  some 
extent  into  India,  where  the  black  coloured 
is  most  esteemed,  next  the  red  coral,  Coral- 
lium  rubrum  of  Lamarck.  In  Britain  the 
pale  pink  coraU  are  most  prized.  Liverpool 
received  from  Italy  120  lbs.  in  1852,  and 
146  lbs.  in  1864. 

Several  of  tlie  hill  tribes  of  India  are  very 
partial  to  ornaments  made  of  coral  and 
amber.  Tavernier  tells  us  that  in  his  time, 
the  Japanese  were  very  partial  to  coral,  and  he 
concludes  his  discourse  on  coral  by  telling  us 
that  "  the  meaner  sort  of  people  use  it  for 
bracelets  and  necklaces  all  over  Asia,  especi- 
ally toward  the  northern  territories  of  the 
great  Mogul,  and  all  along  the  mountains  as 
you  go  to  the  kingdom  of  Asen  and  Bootan." 
In  Europe,  C(»ral  was  believed  to  be  a  great 
antidote  to  the  evil- eye,  and  to  ward  off  all 
dangers  and  injuries  by  sea  and  land.  At 
the  Mauritius,  Honolulu,  and  islands  in  the 
Paciflc  Ocean  coral  rock  is  used  as  a  building 
material,  and  in  the  Archipelago  is  burned  into 
lime. — McGuUocKs  Dictionary  of  Commerce, 
Aintlie  Materia  Indica,  Faulkner,  G.  W, 
King's  Precious  Stones,  Gems  and  Precious 
Metals,  Land.  1865.  Belclier  Voyages  of  tliC 
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Samarang.     Tavernier* s   Travels, pAoy-XSt 
CORAL  ISLANDS.  Darwin  describes  then 
as  of  three  forms  ;  the  Atoll,  or  Fairy  hug  of 
the  Ocean,   with    a   lagoon  in  the  centre; 
barrier-reefs   stretching  along  a  vast  extent 
of  coast,  and  coral  reefs  which  are   merelj 
fringes  of  coral  along  the  margin  of  a  ahofe. 
Von  Buch  is  of  opinion  that  the  coral  ring  o( 
the  atoll  is  merely  the   edge  of  a  sabinthM 
volcano,  on  which  the  coral  insects  have  bailL 
An  atoll  differs  from  an  encircling  barrier  nd 
only  in  the  absence  of  land  within  its  ceotnl 
expanse ;  and  a  barrier  reef  differs    from  a 
fringing  reef  in  being  placed  at  a  much  gm- 
ter  distance  from  the  land  with  reference  to 
the  probable  incliniition    of    its  sttbmarioe 
foundation,  and  in  the   presence  of  a  deep 
water  iMgoon-like  space  or  moat  within  tke 
reef.    Atolls   sometimes    constitute  a  gntt 
circular  chain    enclosing  a  deep   baain,  bit 
opening  by  one  or  more  deep  breaches  ioto 
the  sea.     Sometimes  they   sarround  aUUl« 
island  by  a  girdle  of  reefs,  or  form  the  imma- 
diate  edging  or  border  of  an  island  or  conti- 
nent.    Atolls   occur    in  the    Pacific  in  thi 
Chinese  seas,  amongstthe  Marianne  and  Plii- 
lippine  Islands,  Maldives  and  Laccadivea^  iml 
there  are,  also,  in  the  EHstern  Archipelago,  the 
atolls  of  the  Sunda  groupi  and  in  the  Facifia 
ocean,  are  many  of  the  coral  islands. 

The  researches  of  Darwin  have  shewn  as 
that  the  coral  polype  does  not  build  from  tke 
fathomless  depths  of  sea  which  immediitelj 
surround  these  reefs  and  islands.  He  aecoH 
to  imply  indeed  that  the  ooritl  animals  osnnot 
exist  at  a  greater  depth  than  thirty  fathomi, 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  tropiol 
seas,  living  corals  exist  and  build  compouod 
polypidoms  at  far  greater  depths  in  the  nor- 
thern latitudes.  Darwin  maiot^ains  that  the 
whole  area  of  the  Pacific  is  slowly  sinkisg. 
that  all  the  reefs  and  islands  are  the  sanuait 
of  former  mountains,  that  all  the  coral  lt^a^ 
tures  were  originally  attached  to  the  land  at 
a  shallow  depth,  and  that  to  whatever  deptk 
belnw  they  now  extend,  it  is  only*  in  a  d«Mi 
condition,  and  has  been  effected  by  the  sob- 
sidence  of  the  supporting  land  carrying  Ik 
coral  with  it,  while  the  suocessive  genentuBS 
of  the  living  polypi,  ever  working  npwaiA 
on  the  old  dead  foundation,  have  maintsiiei 
a  living  coi*al  structure  near  the  snrfaoa  oi 
that  nearly  in  the  same  outline,  andfR* 
the  original  foundation. 

Iu  coasting  along  a  tropical  reefi  ^ 
extreme  clearness  of  the  water  penits 
to  be  distinctly  seen  the  coral  ^^ 
and  groves  which  rise  from  the  to 
transparent  depths.  They  take  TariousfoiA 
some  massive  with  meandering  channels  ow 
the  rounded  surface  ;  some  forming  hoMf* 
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comb  blocks  formed  by  the  union  of  thin 
plates  at  varioos  angles,  many  growing  like 
trees  or  shrubs  with  leafless  branches,  more 
or  less  ramified,  and  with  the  twigs  more  or 
leHS  Mlender  aud  pointed,  or  thick  and  rounded. 
Under  water,  the  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  jelly-like  flesh,  of  many 
brilliant  colours,  formed  by  the  crowding 
together  of  the  myriad  tiny  polypi,  which 
protrude  their  slender  tentacles  and  expanding 
disks  from  the  iudividual  cells.  Even  when 
severed,  the  branches  are  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, so  long  as  they  retain  the  faint  purple 
balo  that  plays  around  their  ivory  tips>  but 
which  soon  vanishes.  A  rnde  touch  beneath 
the  water  will  cause  the  lovely  tints — brilliant 
crimson,  orange,  and  emerald  pidypi, — to  disap- 
pear, but  they  soon  protrude  again,  and  expand 
in  their  original  loveliness.  The  dimensions 
attained  by  the  labours  of  the  minute  workmen, 
is  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  spectacle. 
^*  Some  iudividual  specimens  of  porites,  in 
the  rock  of  the  inner  reef  of  Tongatabu,  are 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  Astreas  and 
Meaudrinas,  both  there  and  in  the  Fejee 
islands,  measure  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The 
platform  resembles  a  Cyclupean  pavement, 
except  that  the  cementing  material  between 
the  huge  masses  is  more  t*olid  than  any  work 
of  art  could  be.  (Gossea'  Natural  History,  p. 
92.  Darwin's  Naturalist* 9  Voyagey  Gh.  XX.) 

Sometimes  the  barrier  reef  recedes  from 
the  shore,  and  forms  wide  channels  or  inland 
fteas,  where  ships  find  ample  room  and  depth 
of  water,  exposed,  however,  to  the  danger  of 
bidden  reefs.  The  reef  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  New  Holland  and  New  Caledonia  ex- 
tends four  hundred  miles,  at  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  having  as  niany  fathoms  of  depth  in  the 
channel.  West  of  the  large  Fejee  Islands,  the 
channel  is  in  some  parts  twenty-five  miles 
wide,  and  twelve  to  forty  fathoms  in  depth. 
The  sloop-oC-war  Peacock  sailed  along  the 
west  coast  of  both  VI  ti  Lebu,  and  Vanna  Lebu, 
within  the  inner  reefs,  a  distance  exceeding  two 
hundred  miles.  '*  A  barrier  reef,  inclosing  a 
lagoon,  is  the  general  formation  of  the  coral 
islands,  though  there  are  some  of  small  size  in 
which  the  lagoon  is  wanting.  These  are  found 
in  all  stages  of  development :  in  some  the  reef 
is  narrow  and  broken,  forming  a  succession  of 
narrow  islets  with  openings  into  the  lagoon  ; 
in  others  there  only  remains  a  depression  of 
surface  in  the  centre,  to  indicate  where  the 
lagoon  originally  was.  The  most  beautiful 
are  those  where  the  lagoon  is  completely  in- 
closed, aud  rests  within  a  quiet  lake.  Ma- 
rftki,  one  of  the  Eingsmill  group,  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  coral  islands  of  the 
Pacific.    The  line  of  vegetation  is  unbroken^ 
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and,  seen  from  the  mast-head,  it  lies  like  a 
garland  thrown  upon  the  waters.  It  is  in  the 
south  Pacific  Ocean  that  coral  reefs  and  coral 
islands  are  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
largest  known  coral  reef  is  the  Qreat  Barrier 
Reef  that  runs  for  1000  miles  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  Australia,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore  of  from  20  to  60  miles.  The  Barrier 
Beef  of  New  Caledonia  is  40  miles  long. 
The  Maldive  Archipelago,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  470  miles  long  and  averaging  50 
miles  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  a  very  large 
number  of  coral  islands  and  islets,  the 
largest  of  which  is  88  miles  in  length  by 
about  20  miles  in  breadth .  The  Chagos  group 
of  islands,  many  of  which  are  submerged,  ex- 
tends over  an  area  of  170  miles  long  by  80 
miles  broad.  Coral  reef  is  the  popular  name 
given  to  all  kinds  ofeoral  buildings,  but  natural- 
ists classify  them  into  (a)  lagoon  islands,  or 
atolls ;  (b)  barrier  or  encircling  reefs ;  and  (c) 
fringing  or  shore  reefs.  The  lagoon  islands  or 
atolls  have  met  with  the  largest  share  of 
attention,  not  from  their  size  or  importance, 
but  on  account  of  their  surprising  beauty. 
Darvin  beautifully  describes  the  atoll,  as 
^  a  vast  ring  of  snow-white  coral,  often  many 
niilea  in  diameter,  holding  within  it  a  low 
verdant  island^  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
ealm,  still  expanse  of  water,  a  kind  of  lagoon, 
which,  from  reflection,  is  of  a  bright  but  pale 
green  colour.  In  this  lagoon  one  sees,  here 
and  there,  a  firm  spot  of  land,  just  a  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  water,  on 
which  there  grows  luxuriantly,  the  palm  and 
the  cocoa-nut  tree>  while  on  the  outside  of 
the  ring,  the  great  and  foamy  billows  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  lash,  with  unremitting  fury, 
the  dazzlingly  white  shores  of  the  coral  island. 
Barrier  reefs  encircle  groups  of  small 
mountainous  islands,  and  are  often  of  im- 
mense extent.  Si>metimes  the  reef  is  visibly 
connected  with  the  land  that  it  surrounds, 
but  more  generally  a  long  line  of  foaming  and 
diishing  breakers  marks  the  separation  be- 
tween the  open  sea  and  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  channel  beyond.  Fringing  reefs  are  of  com- 
paratively small  extent,  and  only  differ  from 
the  barrier  reefs  in  having  no  separating  chan- 
nel between  them  and  the  shore.  The 
Maldives,  Chagos,  and  Laccadives  are  all  of 
madreporic  origin.  The  eastern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia* between  9"  and  25°  S.  L.,  has  a  coral 
reef  or  barrier.  The  Great  Barrier,  an  archi- 
pelago of  coral  islands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  is  remarkable.  A  similar 
group  of  islands  is  found  between  the  Straits 
of  Macassar  and  Bali.  Marginal  reefs  extend 
from  the  island  of  Timor,  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  up  to  the  Nioobarg.  The 
gaudiest  fish  live  among  the  coral  reefs ;  the 
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BpecieB  of  the  Cbetodon,  the  B&li8tin»»  and 
Glyphosodon.  A  Pomaoentras  is  of  the 
hcheet  azure  blue  ;  the  Glyphitododon,  and 
Theropon  are  striped  and  banded. — Louis 
Figuier  Ocean.  World,  London  1868.  The 
Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Beefs  ;  by 
C.  Darmn.p.  146.  Macgillvray  Voyage,  Vol, 
J.  p  73.  Maury's  Physical  Geography^  p.  80. 
Gosse  Natuiral  History ,  pp.  90-94.  UaHwig. 
Jansen,  Collingwood.  See  Coral.  Polype. 

OORALLINACEiE.  A  family  of  marine 
plants,  belonging  to  the  order  AlguB.  Accord- 
ing to  Harvey's  definition  it  includes  the  Oo- 
rallinsB  and  Spongitese  of  Kutzing,  and  the 
CorallinidfiB  and  Nulliporidae  of  Dr.  John- 
ston.— Eng.  Cyc.fpage  143. 

CORALLINiE.    See  Corallinacefie. 

CORALLINE  CRAB.  See  Cancer. 
Crustacese. 

CORALLINIDiE.    See  Corallinaceae. 

CORALLIUM.  Lat.     Coral. 

CORAL  PLANT.  Eko.  Jatropha  multifida. 

CORAL  TREE.  Erythrina  Indica.  The 
Erythrina  is  a  genus  of  tropical  trees,  ^ith 
clusters  of  very  large  long  flowers,  which 
are  usually  of  the  brightest-red,  whence  their 
name  of  Coral-Trees.  Moore,  when  describing 
the  Indian  islands,  notices  tbe 

"  Gay,  sparkling  loories,  such  as  gleam  between 

Tbe   crimson  flowers  of  the  Coral- tree, 

In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  sunny  sea." 

Frequently  their  stems  are  defended  by 
stiff  prickles.  Voigt  notices  1 1  species  of  them 
known  in  India,  of  which  are  E.  arborescens 
of  Nepaul,  E.  ovalifolia  of  Bengal,  E.  Indica 
of  India  generally,  E.  striota  and  E.  suberosa 
of  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  E.  sublobata 
of  the  peninsula, — Voigt.  237. 

CORALU.    Tkl.   Millet. 

CO  RAW  A.  A  migratory  race  in  the  pen- 
insula of  India,  engaged  in  mat  making, 
basket  making.  There  are  several  sections, 
the  Tiling  Corawa  and  Koonchi  Corawa.  &c, 
Aq  ancient  writer  on  Cochin  ispeaks  of  its 
lower  ranks  consisting  of :  1st,  the  Cannianol, 
who  are  astrologers ;  2nd,  the  Corwaaj  or  exer- 
cisers of  evil  spirits ;  3rd,  the  Cuca  Corwaa, 
snake  charmers  and  diviners  ;  and  4th,  the 
Poenen  Poeloon,  who  accompany  them  with 
tambourines  or  small  drums.  These  four 
castes  are  in  some  measure  distinct,  but  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  strict  separation 
from  other  castes,  in  their  unsettled  mode  of 
life,  wandering  from  place  to  place  and  earn- 
ing their  livelihood  by  exorcism,  jugglery, 
snake  charming,  ^i  like  the  heathens  in  Eu- 
rope: and  in  their  independence^  for  they 
manage  their  own  law  suits,  punish  their 
own  criminals,  and  are  subject  to  no  prince 
or  rajah.  Another  caste  are  the  Mocqaaa, 
who  inhabit  the  seashores  and  Bubdet  by  fish- 
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ing,  many  of  whom  have  become  Romiih 
Christians.  See  India ;  Korawa. 

CORYATE,  Tom,  described  by  PeDnist 
as  a  most  singular  traveller  of  Britain.  After 
publishing,  in  1611,  his  most  laughablt 
travels,  styled  Coryate*8  Crudities,  prefaeed 
by  above  forty  copies  of  verses,  by  the  wag- 
gish wits  of  the  time  (amongst  which  is  one 
in  the  ancient  British  language)  he  set  oat 
on  his  greater  travels  and  seeras  to  htfe 
been  buried  at  the  port  of  Swally  near  Sunt 
— Pennant* s  Hindoostan,  Vol.  7.,  p.  73. 

CORCHO.  Sp.  Cork. 

CORCHORUS.  A  genus  of  plants  beiongijig 
to  the  order  Tiliacete  or  Linden  Tribe ;  seTcnl 
species  are  known  to  occur  in  India,  viz. 


C.  olitoriua 
C.  {irostratus. 
C.  trilocularis. 


ACUTANGULUS,   W. 


C.  acutangulus. 

C.  capsularia. 

C.  fascicularis, 

C.  humiiis. 

CORCHORUS 

and  A. 

0.  fuscus,  Roxb,  ii.  512     |  Tita-pat  Bcia 

This  annual  grows  in  Bengal  and  bothpeo- 
insulas.  Its  flowers  are  small,  yelk>w,  spring- 
ing, up  about  Rangoon  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  mostly  found  growing  along  with  Uren^ 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  afibrds  a 
strong  fine  grey  fibre. — McClelland  ;  VoigL 

CORCHORUS  CAPSULARIS,  Likk. 

Qhinalita-pat       Bkno.  |  Heart-Ie«ved  corchoni£»s 
Caltivated  in  India  and  China  as  a  fibrou 

plant,  like  C.  olitorius,  Roxb.  ii.  581. — Foift 

See  Jute.  Dhunchee. 

CORCHORUS    DECEM-ANGLCARIS. 

RozB.  syn.  of  Corchorus  olitorius,  Linn. 
CORCHORUS  FASCICULARIS.  Bon, 

ii.  582. 

Jaogli-pat  Bbko.  |  Bil  nalita  Bsvoi 

Grows  in  Hindustan,  Beugal  and  the  Pen- 
insula.-—  Voigt, 

CORCHORUS  OLITORIUS,  Linn. 

C.  decemangularis,  Roxb^ 


Gania                 Amb(»ik. 

Bristly. leaved  Coicho* 

Pat                        Be  NO. 

ru8                         Kirfi. 

BhuQghi-pat             ,, 

Singin  janascha     Bns. 

Ban-pat :  koosbta     „ 

Rami  tajoa           XiUT. 

Phetwun               Bubm. 

Patta                       Sasi 

Oimoa                  Chin. 

Parinta                     Ttt- 

Jew's  mallow  Eng.  |  Perintakora  ■ 

An  annual  plant  common  in  Bengal  Tbere 
are  two  varieties,  the  green    (Pat,  Beng,),  ik 
reddish,  (Bun-pat,  Beng.);  both  are  used  for 
their  fibres,  which  are  called  jute  and  pit,  tit 
Jute  of  commerce.  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  (ti9 
is  woven  from  the  jute,  and  affords  the  Ditr 
ials  of  the  well  known  gunny  bags.  An  iofafl* 
of  the  leaf  is  much  employed  as  a  f ever  doak 
among  the  natives  of  the  Lower  Proni^L 
Grows  wild  about  Rangoon  daring  the  xvij 
season,  and  probably  also  in  other  diitnd% 
though  not  to  the  extent  that  Urena  does.  ^ 
might  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  The  l«v(* 
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COBDAGE. 


Dot. 

Tali;  Kalat; 

Mly. 

Fr. 

Utah 

t* 

Gkr. 

Cordaje 

Sp. 

Guz. 

Jarcia, 

»• 

Hind. 

Kair. 

Tam. 

It. 

Daramui 

Tei.. 

of  this  plant  are  used  in  Egypt  as  a  pot-herb, 
and  ander  the  name  of  Nurcha  or  Sag  greens, 
they  are  iu  common  use  amongst  the  natives 
of  India,  Both  G*  capsularis  and  C.  olitori- 
ns  afford  the  well-known  Jute  of  commerce. 
They  are  largely  cultivated,  and  both  in  the  raw 
and  manufactured  form  jute  is  exported  from 
India.  The  plant  is  to  be  found  every  where 
under  cultivation.  Every  farmer  requires  rope 
mid  twine,and  so  grows  a  little  jute.  The  fibre 
is  extracted  as  in  the  case  of  the  'sunn'  hemp. 
In  the  bazaar  jute  sells  at  10  lbs.  per  shilling, 
and  the  rope  at  from  5  to  7  lbs.  weight  for  do. 
—Boxb.  ii.'5«2,  Vaigt  Jafrey,  Royle,  McClel- 
land^ O'Shaughnessjfy  p.  229.    See  Jute. 

CORCHORUS  TRILOCULARIS,  Linn. 
O-rows  in  Peninsula,  Bengal,  Burmah. 

CORDAGE.     liNO.     Fa. 

Toaw-werk. 

MaDoeuTres. 

Tauwerk, 

Dadab, 

Rassi, 

Caolame, 

Cordage  is  the  commercial  term  for  cord  or 
rope  of  every  kind.  Cordage  of  excellent 
quality  is  manufactured  in  India,  and  the 
principal  of  the   fibrous  plants  of  Southern 

Asia  are  as  under : 

AbelmoBchus  esculentua,  ...     Vendee  fibre. 

AbelmOBchus  ficalneus,    ... 

Abutilon  indicum,     Toottee. 

AbutiloD  polyaudrum,  

Abutilon  tomentoBum,  

Acacia  arabioa,      

Acacia  leacophloea, 

^ecbyoomene   cauQabina.. 

Agave  americana, Pita  fibre  or  great  Aloe 

Agave  vivipara,    Kathalay. 

Ailaniua  malabaricus, Porcomarom.— Inuer 

bark.  Not  much  used. 
Aloe  indiea,or  A.  vulgaris.     Kuttally  nar. 

Aloe  perfoliata,  Aloe  fibre. 

A  D  auaesa  aativa, Pine  upple  fibre. 

Audropogon  scboeaauthus,    Camachy  pillo. 
Andropogon  involutuu.  .. 

Antiaris  saccidora, Areogee. 

Amndo  donax. 

'Bauhinia  raoemosa Malfhun. 

Baahioia  dipbylla,  

Bauhinia  Vuhlii,   Vepy  tree  bark. 

Bauhiuia  tomentosa, Vellay  Atee  nar. 

Bigoonia  coronaria. 

Bo«hmeria ;  several  species. 

Boraasus  flabelliformis, . . .    Palmyra  fibre. 

Butea  froudosa, 

Callicarpa  lanata, Thondy  oar.— Inner 

bark  not  much  used. 

Calotropis  gigantea,  Ak,  Mudar,  Yercum. 

Oalotropis  procera. 

Cannabis  aativa, Hemp. 

Oarez  indica. 

ChamoeropB  ritchiana Hemp  palm. 

Oordia  obliqua,  Pothooveroosen   nar. 

Crotalaria  burhia. 

Crotalaria  juncea, Sunn,  wuckoo  nar. 

Ganamboo. 

Crotalaria  tenuifolia, 

Oocos  Ducifera,  Coir. 

OorcboTus olitorius,  Jute. 

Cor  chorus  capsularis,  ...      ,, 
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Cypenis  textilis,  .........     Mat-graas,  or  Coaray. 

Decasohistia  crotooifolia, 
Deamodium  argenteum 
,,  tiliasfolium. 

Dsmia  extenaa, Ootrum  ka  bel. 

Eriochlceua  CaudoUii    . . 
Eriodendron    anfractuo- 

sum  ..  ..-    Baat. 

Eriopborum  comosum... 

Ery  thrina  indica 

Ficus  religioaa...  ...     Arasa  nar. 

Ficua   racemosa  ••         ...     Atti  nar. 

Fioua  Indica...  ...     Aulamaram   oar,  Aallen 

nar. — Not  much  uaed. 

Ficus  oppositifolia Boddaoar. 

Ileus  Mysoreosia Kul-aallun    oar.—Not 

much  used. 
Ficus  Rozburghii 

„     venosa 
Fourcroya  gigantea  Seemay  Kathalay. 

Girardinia  Leachenanlti- 

ana...  ...    Neilgherry  nettle. 

Gosaypium  indioum  . .  Indian  Cotton. 
Goaaypiiyn  acuminatum.  Brazil  Cotton. 
Goaaypiumbarbadeuse  ... 

,,     peruvianum 

„    religiosum 
Grewia  asiatica..  ...     Bast. 

Grewia  opporitifolia 

Grewia  tilisefolia 

Grewia  rotnndifolia     ...    Oonoo:  Moderate  strength 
Guazuma  tomentosa 

Hibiscua  cannabinus    ...    Folych ay  fibre. 
HibiscuB  macrophyllus  ... 

Hibiscus  sabdarififa  ...  Boselle  fibre. 
Hibiscus  veaicarius  ...  Wild  ambara. 
Hibiscus  rosa  chinensis.  •     Shoe  plant  fibre 

Hibiscus  vitifolia 

Hibiscus  lampas 

Hibiscua  macrophylla  ... 

laora  corylifolia Valumbrikai,  Kywen  nar. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  fibre  in  Travancore. 
The  plant  grows  abundantly  at  the  baae  of  the 
hills.  It  is  from  tbe  atem  of  this  shrub  that 
natives  produce  fibre. 

Lioum  usitatissimum  ...     Flax. 

Marsdenia  Roylii 

Mimosa  intaia...  ...     Eenjy  nar. 

Miasiesaya  hypoleaca  .. 

Musa  paradiaiaca...       •«•     Plantain   fibre. 

Mnsatextilis...  ...     Manilla  hemp. 

Orthanthera  viminea  ... 

Pandanus  odo'ratiaaimua.     Fragrant  Screw  Pine 

Paritium  macrophyllum. 
Paritium  tiliaceum 
Philadelphua,  «p. 

Phoenix  acaulis ... 

dactylifera 

sylveatris... 
Rhaphia... 
Saocharum  officinamm... 

Saccharum  spontaneum 

Saccharum  aara Sara. 

Sanaeviera  zeylanica    ...    Moorghee,  or  Marool. 

Salmalia  malabarica    ...     Elavum  parooty. 

Seabania  cannabina 

Sida  popnlifolia Used  for  cordage,  &e. 

StrychnOB  potatorum  ...     Katha  vennar. 

Smilax  ovsdifolia Erinkoddy     oar.— Used 

for  tying  bundles,  Ac. 

Stercu  lia  guttata 

Steroulia  ornata 

I  Steroulia  ramosa 

'  Sterculia  villoaa 
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CORD^A  HACLEODII. 


Terminalia  alata Mooroothen  nar.— Bark 

very  strong,  and  lasts  many  years :  used  for 
dragging  timber,  cordage,  &c.  Common  in  the 
forests. 

Terminalia  beleriea      ...     Umbnrothee  uar> 

Tylophora  asthmatica  ...     Kocriuja. 

Typha  angustifolia 

Vernonia  anthelmintica.    Caat  seeragum. 

Ulmis  carapesris 

TTrtioa  heterophylla  ^  ... 

'Wikstrsemia  salicifulia... 

Tucca  gloriosa ...  . .     Pita  or  Adam's  Need le 

Yucca  aloefolia... 
In  many  parts  of  India,  cordage  is  made  of 

coir,  from  the  outside  of  the  shell    of    the 

cocoa-nut ;  ropes  are  frequently  made  from  the 

bark  of  three  different  trees  belonging  to  the 

genera  hibiscus,  paritium  and  sterculia,  viz. 

Paritium  macrophyllum   and   P.  tiliaceum ; 

Hibiscus  macrophjllua,  Sterculia  guttata  and 

Sterculia  omata.     Of  jute  fibre  and  ju to  rope 

alonC)  the  quau  titles  exported  from  India  were 

as  under : 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857- 
1858 
1859 
1860 


-  1... 

■  2  .. 
"  o... 

■  4... 
'  5... 

■  6... 
.  7... 

-  9 
•60... 


—  1... 


65,228,016 
59,949,120 


Tons.  I  Value. 


57,064,784 

78,351,392j 

98,864,080 

75,463,472 

88,347,616 


84,254.512 
122,325,280 


29,120 
26,763 

25,475 

34,978 

44,1351 

33,689 

39,441 

ft  •  • 

38,060 
53,716 


196,936 
180,976 

161.769 
229,24 1 
329,076 
275,057 
803,292 

290,018 
409,371 


In  1 1  years,  the  amount  exported  doubled, 
and  the  value  more  than  doubled. — Stltc*  Re- 
cords  Governmeni  of  India  Foreign  Dept  No, 
IX.  p.  25.  AfcCuUoch^s  Commercial  Diction- 
ary p.  401.  Drs.  Mason,  Stewart ,  lioyle.  M*E,, 
J,  Bep.    See  Bast.  Jute,  Eheea,  Sunn. 

CORDIA..  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Cordiacete.  Inf  the  southern 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  tbe  Tamil  name,  Nar- 
villi  marara,  seems  to  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  three  or  four  species,  viz.,  C.  Rothii, 
C.  obliqua  and  C.fulvosa,  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  which  is  the  one  meant  by  it.  Dr. 
Wigbt  believes  that  the  wood  of  all  is  very 
inferior,  the  trees  being  oaually  amidl.  The 
following  species  are  known. 


O.  angustifolia. 

0.  cuneata. 

C.  domestica. 

O.  fulvosa. 

C.  gerascanthus. 

C.  grandis. 

C.  latifolia. 

C.  leschenaultii. 


C.  monoica, 
G.  myxa. 
C  obliqua. 
C.  orientalis. 
0.  perrotettiL 
C.  polygama. 
0.  prionodes. 


G.  rotbii. 
G.  sebestaua. 
G.  serrata. 
G.  tectonsefolia. 
G.  tomentosa. 
G.trichostemon . 
G.  Wallichii. 


Cordia     angustifolia    extends   from     the 
Peninsula  up  to  the  banks    of   the   Qauges. 
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Cordia  latifolia  and  Cordia  tomentooa  are  con- 
fined to  the  southern  parts.  In  the  Dehn 
and  Kheree  jungles,  Cordia  latora  is  foond. 
Ham,  Bach,  ^lerhaps  only  a  variety  of  Cordia 
myxa  with  a  new  species  C.  incana. — Royit. 
Voigt.  441.  W.  Ic.  M,  E.  J,  Rep.  Royle  III 
Him,  Bot.  p.  306. 

CORDIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  Roxb. 
Gordia  retieulata,  Roxb, 


Narrow-leaved  Sepis- 

tan  Eno. 

Gund  Hind. 

Gnndni 


Liyar 
Naruvalli 
Ghinna  botuku 
Nukkeni 


SiKD. 

Tail 
Tkl. 


Bhokur 

Hon 

Barra  lesnra 

»» 

Pistau-sug 

Pis» 

Qedooroo 

8ixi»H. 

Sheloo 

Sasb. 

This  tree  grows  in  Hurdwar,  Guzerat  and 
the  Dekhan,  is  from  3)  to  40  feet  high,  the 
wood  is  very  tongh,  and  is  ased  for  carriage 
pedes,  posts,  and  in  house  building.  It  is 
common  about  villages  in  the  Circars,  bat 
never  seen  in  the  jungles.  Fruit  the  bixe  uf 
a  large  pea,  round  and  smooth,  the  pulp  yel- 
low, and  gelatinous,  edible  but  tasteless,  the 
tree  is  common  throughout  the  Dencan.  It 
is  possible  that  the  bark  of  some  of  the 
species  of  Cordiat  when  young,  may  yield  a 
useful  fibre, — Royle,  Ftb.  PL  page  11,  Dr. 
Riddellf  Captain  Beddome.  VingU  Bird- 
wood. 

CORDIA  DOMESTICA.  Roth.  Syo.  of 
Cordia  myxa,  Linn. 

CORDIA  LATIFOLIA,  Roxb. 

Sepestan  AR.  Pbss. 

Buhuarl  BBifO. 

Buro  bnbooari  „ 

Broad-leaved    Sepis- 

tau  or  Cordia        Eno. 
Burgoo nd;  VurgooudGuE    Eicha  virigi  chettii  Tn.. 

The  tree  is  common  in  Guzerat,  Hitidostau, 
but  mostly  confined  to  the  southern    parts  of 
India.     It  has  numerous  spreadiog  branches^ 
and  the  young  shoots  are  angular  and  smooth. 
The  general    heiglit  of  trees,   ten    or  twelve 
years  nld,  about  20  feet.     The  fruit  is  eaten : 
^*  phalotita"  or  slow  matches  are  made   of  the 
bark.     The  tree   is  hardy  and  ornamental, 
and  would  do  well  in  compounds  along  with 
other  trees.     The  wo(»d  is  very  inferior,  and 
of  small  sise.     Under  the  name   of  sebcsteit 
plums,  sebestans,  or  sepistans,   two  sorts  of 
Indian  fruit  have  been  employed   as  pectoral 
medicines,  for  which  their  mucilaginous  qua- 
lities, combined  with  some  astriugency;  have 
recommended    them.     They  are   believed  to 
have  been  the  Persea  of  Dioscordes.  This  tret 
furnishes  one  of  them,    Linnaeus  applied  t^e 
name  of  Sebestan  to  an  American  species  d 
thi«  genus  ^^hich  is  not  known  in 
— Eng,  Cyc  p.  146,  Drs.Roxb.  VoigU  Ii 
0'  Shanghnessy.    Wight  and  Royle.  Mr. 
in  FL  Andh. 

CORDIA  MACLEOD II  ?  (^u.  monoical) 

Hemigymma  Macleodii  |  Dhengun  Hxszk.^ 

A  tree  of  Jubbulpore,  from  which  theie  m 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  specimens  of 
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CORDIA  HTXA. 


CORE  A. 


aremarkably  beautiful  wood,foiind  in  Mandlah 
and  Seonee.— Cat.  Cat  Ex.  1862. 

CORDIA  MYX A,  Linn.  ;  Roxh.  F,  I.p.  500 


Lebuk  of   Avkenna. 
Mochayet,  of  Forskal. 
PruuiiB  sebestana,  Pluh 
Oornus  eangainea,  Farsh^ 
Cordia  officiDalis,  Lam 


Ar. 


Cordia  domestica.   Roth. 

Sebestaua        domestica. 

Lam.  Commel,  Pr,  Alp- 

SebestaQft  rayxa,  Commel. 

olficinalia,G<Br^». 


1} 


Sepistan 

Lebuk  ,, 

Bebuaxi  Beno. 

Tba  nat  Burm. 

Bukhoor  Dkc. 

Sepistan  pKitt  tree  £ng. 
Nakkera  wood  tree 


iiusora 
Lesura 
Kendal 


Yidi  mara  Maleal. 

Bukampadarnka      Sans. 
Biihoorearuka 
Loin 

Vidi  mnratn 
Nakkeru 
Iriki 
Anulo  Tbl.  I  Banka  nakkera 
HiNO.  I  Ura  nakera 
,,         Fed  da  botuku 
Jav*    Mookuoroo  karra 


SlNOH 

Tam. 
Tkl 

}f 
ft 
ft 
f* 


CORDIA  OBLIQUA.  Wilid. 


C  tomentosa,  Wail 

C.  Wallichii,  G,  Don.  ; 


C.  Domestica?        Both. 


1 1 


A  native  of  Egvpt,  Persia,  Arabia,  t»f  Cey- 
lon, Hiudostaii,  Nepaii),  and  the  forests  of 
the  Qodavery.     It  grows  wild  in  the  Siwa- 
lik  up  to  4000  feet.     It  is  common  through^ 
out  the  Konkan,  Pegu  and  tbe  Malay  Penin- 
sula.    There  are  two  varieties.    The  trunk  is 
from  8  to  12  or  Id  feet  high,  generally  crook- 
ed, but  as  thick  or  thicker  than  a  mairs  body, 
with  numerous  spreading  branches  bent  in 
every  possible  direction,  and  forming  a  dense 
shady  bead  with  %  grey  cracked  bark.     The 
wood  is  soft,  and  of  little  use  except  for  fuel. 
The  wood  in  Kangra  is  said  to  he  white  and 
soft,  and  is  mostly   used  for  fuel.     In  Sind, 
also,  fuse  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  this 
tree.     In  the  Circars,  ploughs  are  said  to  be 
made  from  its  wood.     In  British  Bnrmah,  its 
softwood  is  not  used.  A  cubic  f«>ot  weighs  lbs. 
33.     In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil*  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch 
is  15  f«et>  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is   4  feet.     The  leaves  are 
collected  extensively  and  sold  for  cover  leaves 
for  cigars.     It  is  reckoned   one  of   the  best 
kinds  of  wood  for  kindling  fire   by  friction, 
and  is  thought  to  have  furnished  the  wood  from 
'which  the  Eg}'ptians  constructed  their  mum- 
my cases.    The  wood  and   bark  are   said  by 
IDr.  Royle  to  be  accounted  a  mild  tonic.     Its 
fruit  is  the  smaller  scbestans  or  lobestens  of 
£Iuropean  medicine,  it  is  a  yellow  berry  with  a 
Btrong  sweetish  taste,  and  serves  as  a  preserve, 
the  mucilage  of  the  fruit,  called  **  Gondi"  is 
demulcent.    The  root  is  said  to  be  purgative : 
the  larger  fruit  is  called  lasura^  and  the  smaller 
-variety    lasuri ;    its  seed   are  tbe   Chakoon 
lei  binj,  Hind.,  used  in   powder  mixed  with 
oil    as  an  application    in   ringworm. — Drs* 
O'Shaughnessy,  p.  498,  Stewart,  RoyUy  Bran. 
4iis.  Riddell.  Poweth  Eng.  Cyclop,  Flor.  Andh. 
Voigt.  Dr.  Birdwood.  Thtv,  En,  PL  Zeyl,  p. 

213. 
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Gondni. 
Lasora. 


DvK.  I  iSelu.  Sans. 

Hind.  |  Naruvalli  pallam.    Tam. 

This  is  a  large  handsome  tree  common  in 
tbe  lower  provinces  of  India,  with  a  small, 
round,  reddish  coloured,  pleasant  ta»ted,  but 
glutinous  fruit,  furnishes  a  fibre,  Pothoove- 
roosen  uar,  of  moderate  strength. — Ainslie, 
page  228. 

CORDIA  OBLONGIFOLIA,  Thw.  A  tree 
of  Ceylon  Central  Province,  up  to  an  elevation 
of  200  ieet.—Thw,  Enum.  PlZeyl.p,   214. 

CORDIA  OFFICIN ALLS.  LAM.syn.of 
Cordia  myxa,  Linn, 

CORDIA  POL  YG  AM  A,  Roxb. 

Bottu  kuru  chettu.  Tbl.  |  Pacbcha  botuku.     Tel. 

A  Strong  cloHe  grained  wood,  small  and 
crooked,  found  in  the  Circars. 

CORDIA  RETICULATA,  syn.  of  Cordia 
angnstifolia,  Roxh. 

CORDIA  UliTUSA.  Vahl.  syn.  of  Eh- 
retia  buxifolia. 

CORDIA  ROTHIL  Rcem.  et  Sch. 

Cordia  cuniata,  Hfyn, 
Bokur.  Mahr.  |  Narvilli   loarum.     Tam. 

Dr.  Wight  believes  the  wood  is  very  infe- 
rior, the  trees  being  usually  small.  Dr.  Gib- 
son says  that  C.  Rothii,  0.  fulvosa  and  0. 
obliqua  do  not  yield  timber  fit  for  any  thing 
but  firewood.  They  ai'e  not  uncommon  in  the 
Bombay  forests,  but  are  more  generally  met 

with  near  cultivated  lands  and  villages. Drs. 

Height  and  Gibson. 

CORDIA  SERRAT.A. 

Gab,  Gad,  Goudori,    Hind.— Saw-leaved    Cordia. 

This  species  is  common  in  hedges  at  Ajmeer. 
The  small  gummy  berries  are  eaten  as  a 
fruit  by  the  poor — Genl,  Med,  Top.,  p.  184. 

CORDIA  VEST  IT  A.  H.  p.  et  Th. 

Boyle.  I  Gynaion  vestitum.  D.  0. 

Kumbi  of  Beas.  |  Karuk  of  Sutlbj. 

A  small  tree,  rare  in  tbe  Siwalik  tract,  near- 
ly as  far  as  the  Jelum  and  in  the  Salt  Range 
to  3,000  feet.  Common  in  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces.    The  wood  is  valued  for  wheel  work. 

The  fruit  is  eaten,  and  said  to  be  sweet. Dr, 

J.  L.  Stewart, 

COREZOLO.     It.    Black  lead. 

CORDUFA  NICA.     See  Mirafra. 

COREA.  This  peninsula  is  tributary  to 
China,  though  it  is  ruled  by  a  Corean  king 
who  nominates  his  succestior  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  emperor  of  China.  Corea 
is  bounded  on  the  north  l>y  Manchuria,  west 
by  the  Yellow  Sea,  N,  W.  by  the  province  of 
Lyantong,  by  the  Straits  of  Corea  on  the 
south,  and  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  East  It  is 
mountainous  and  very  cold  in  winter.  It 
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C.  mcana 


CORIANDRE. 


COKK. 


is  carefully  oaltivated,  and  produces  large 
crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  esculent  roots.  Cot- 
ton is  grown  largely  in  the  southern  provin- 
ces ;  flax  is  also  cultivated,  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  silk  are  exported  to  China.  Corea,  or 
Korea,  is  called  Chaou  Seen  by  the  natives  ; 
the  Chinese  call  it  Kaoli.  The  higher  class- 
es have  a  tendency  to  the  Turanian  phyeicnl 
type  as  with  the  Japanese  and  those  of  Si- 
beria.—  Yule  Cathay,  II  p,  268. 

COREOPSIS.  Agenusof  flowering  plants, 
well  worth  cultivating  in  India  either  in  pots 
or  the  flower  garden.  Raised  from  seeds, 
should  be  sown  at  various  times  during  the 
cold  months,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
succession  of  bloom.  Sown  in  February,  they 
may  be  had  in  flower  during  the  hot  months, 
if  attended  to  with  water,  at  which  season  any 
flower  is  acceptable.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  C.  tinctoria,  a  deep  orange  yellow,3trip- 
ed  with  red.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  an  insect. — Mason, 

CO  RE  YG  AON.  A  battle  was  fought  here 
on  the  1st  January  1818,  in  which  a  small 
detachment  of  Madras  artillery  and  in- 
fantry successfully  repulsed  repeated  attacks 
on  their  position  in  that  village  from  about 
4000  of  the  elite  of  the  Peshwa's  army.  The 
village  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhiuia, 
about  30  miles  north  of  Poonah. 

CORGE.     Twenty  pieces  of  cloth, 

CORIANDER  SEED. 

Kezirah 

DhuDia 

NaD  Dan 

Cottimbiry 

Phuoian 

Coriander 

Coriander  seeds 

Coriaodre 

Koriander  saameD  Gkr 

KorioD  Or 

Dhaauia  Gaz 

Qad  Heb. 


CORIANDRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  UmbdiifeitB- 
— Eng.  Cffc^  p.  147. 


CORIANDRUM 

Boxb,  W,  Ic, 
Kuzireh  Aa- 

DuDiyaBENG.  Dbk.  Gdz- 
Hind.  MalealSans* 


Nan  nan 

CottiinWirry 

Coriander 

Korion 

Gad 


Buiiii. 

gr; 

Hkb. 


SATIVUM,      Lofs. 

Meti  ;    Ratum^ 

bar  Malial. 

KusLniz,  Kitouz     Pkbs. 

Kashniz  PrsHT. 

Damaka  Sass- 

('otum  baroo  Snr«a* 

Cottamalli  Tam. 

Eotimlri;  Dhaniyaln  Tel 


Ar 
Bbmq 

BURM 

Can 

DUK 
DUT 

£no 
Fh 


Dbannia  Hind 

Coriaudri  semina         Lat 
Mety,  also  KatUQi bar  Mal 

Ma  LEAL 

Perb 

>» 

Port 

Sans 

Singh 

Tam 


The  Gretni. 
Cottamilli  keeray,    Tam.  |  Coriander  GreeDS,    Esc 

Tbe  coriander  pLant  is  foand  in  the  corn, 
fields  of  Tartary,  the  Levant,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  south  of  Europe,  and  it  is  grown  in  every 
part  of  Southern  Asia,  where  theleav^  are 
used  by  the  natives  for  cbatnies  and  carries, 
the  fruit  being  als»o  carminative  and  aromatic, 
are  used  in  decoction,  in  sweetmeats,  in  certain 
stomachic  liqueurs,  and  in  some  countries  in 
cookery :  they  are  little  esteemed  in  EnglswL 
During  the  unripe  state,  the  odoar  reseraUes 
that  of  bugSybut  this  changes  rapidly  as  ripen- 
ing proceeds,and  Fee  derives  coriandr am  fioni 
Xopu  a  bug. — O'Shattghnessy,  page  371.  SoA 
ii.  94  Voigt  23.  Lindley.  See  Vegetables 
of  Southern  India  :  Coriander  seed. 

CORIARIA  NEPALENBIS.      WalL 


Danya,  Mety 

Kuabuiz 

KitDuz 

C<.€ntro 

Dhanyaka 

KotaDibarrii 

Cottamnlli 

Dbanialu  vittulu,  also 

Cottamaili  Tel 

Kutimiri  Tjb 

The  fruit  or  seed  of  tbe  annual  plant  Cori- 
andrum  sativum  cultivated  in  the  East  and  in 
Europe,  and  [»rocarable  in  all  Indian  bazars. 
When  fresh,  their  smell  is  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable, but  by  drying  it  becomes  sufficient- 
ly grateful.  They  are  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  curries  in  India,  and  medicinally  as  a  sti- 
mulant and  stomachic.  In  Europe,  coriander 
seed  is  chiefly  used  by  distillers  to  produce 
an  aromatic  oil.  The  quantity  imported  an- 
nually into  Britain  does  not  exceed  50  tons, 
and  it  is  brought  principally  to  the  port  of 
Hull  At  the  Ma4ras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
coriander,  aniseed  and  cummin  were  largely 
exhibited  from  several  collectoratea.  The 
seed  sells  at  24*.  the  cwt.— if.  E,  J,  R.  Sim- 
mands,    McCulloch.   Birdwood.    Waring. 

CORIANDRE.     Fe.    Coriander  seed. 
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Shaltiof 
Baula  „ 
Oiich 
Mussorie 
Balel     of 
Tadrelu  „ 
Balel     of 
Ratsahara  of 


Chbnac 


«> 


Hind. 


»» 


Kakoka. 


» 


Eashmiu. 
Beas. 


Biaa. 


•f 


Rati. 


Armora     of 

Phapar-chor 

Kande    of 

Sbala 

Rau 

Archalwa  of        SUTUJ. 

Shere  „ 

Lichakro  ^ 


»• 


Grows  all  along  the  Himalaya  and»  from  its 
abundance,  has  bestowed  its  name  on  Mosao- 
oree  hill  station.  Tbe  fruit  formed  by  the  jane- 
tion  of  several  pistils  is  eaten  in  tbe  hillsi 
although  that  of  the  European  species  is   poi* 

Sfuious  inducing  narcotism  sindtetanna Dru 

O'Shaughneuy  page   270,  CUghorn,  SiOBmrt^ 
Voigt,  Hoyle. 

CORI  EIRE.     Tam.  PortuUca  olermo^L 

CORINDON  HYALIN.  Fa.  Conindnm. 

CORINGA,  a  town  in  lat-  16^  49'  N.,  ii 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery  river, 
generally  called  the  Coringa  rivor.  It  is  a 
seaport  town,  where  ships  are  built. 

CORI  PORCELLANNK     It.     Covriaa 

CORIS.    Fk.  Cowries. 

CORIUM.     Lat,    Leather. 

CORK. 

Kork,  Ku  rk,  Vlot-  Sampal;  Snmfaat  ILlUT. 

bout  DtTT.  Cortica,    (de  Sot- 

I'lego  Pa,  reiro)                    Pom. 

Kork  Gbr.  Korkowoe:  derewoEca. 

Bhuj             Guz.  HiHTi.  Cnnsbo                         Sr. 

Sughero,  Suvero  It.  Karka                        Tim- 

Suber  Lat.  Birada 
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CORNBLIAN. 

Anaj 

Hind.  Pcrs. 

GraoB 

POBT.' 

Blade 

It. 

Cbljeb 

£ns. 

Grani 

9* 

Gran  09 

Sp. 

Fru  men  turn 

Lat. 

Sad 

Sw. 

Butir,  Biji 

Malay. 

SpaoDial 

If 

Zboze 

Po«. 

The  grain  or  seed  of  cereal  plants  used  as 
food,  wheat,  barley,  oats. — Faulkner.  McCul-' 
lock* 5  Commercial  Dictio/iafy  p.  402. 

CORNA,  a  city  of  ancient  Persia,  See  Fars. 

CORN  BINDWEED.  Enq.  syn.  of  Coa- 
volvulus  arvensis,  Lin7i- 

CORNE.  Fb.  Horn. 

CORNEL  BERRY.  Eno.  Cornus  san- 
guinea. 

CORNELIAN. 


CORN. 

Cork  is  the  outer  bark  of  Quercus  fluber,iAnaj 
an  evergreen  oak  abundant  in  Portugal,  Italy, 
the  south  of  France,  Corsica,  and  in  Spain, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Tierra 
Caliente,  but  most  abundant  in  Catalonia  and 
Valencia,  whence  the  principal  exports  have 
been  made.  This  substance  is  developed  on 
other  plants,  but  on  none  in  so  large  quantity 
as  in  the  Quercus  suber.  It  is  light,  porous, 
compressible,  and  elastic,  and  floats  for  nets 
and  other  articles  are  cut  and  shaped  out  of 
it.  As  soon  as  the  bark  dies,  it  falls  off  in  flakes 
which  correspond  to  the  layers  that  are  formed 
annually-  These  outer  layers  the  Spaniards 
collect,  the  inner  living  bark  should  be  spared, 
but  the  Spaniards  strip  off  the  inner  bark  also, 
although  of  no  value  except  for  tanning,  and 
its  removal  destroys  the  trees.  In  Corsica, 
Spain,  and  a  few  otlier  countries,  where  the 
tree  is  abundant,  the  bark  is  removed  for  tan- 
ning. This  bark  contains  twice  as  much 
tannin  as  oak-bark  of  average  quality.  The 
tannin  appears  to  resemble  that  of  catechu  : 
it  affords  scarcely  any  bloom,  and  gives  a  dark 
colour  to  the  leather.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition 

of  1 855,  two  specimens  of  cork  were  exhibited  J  snuff-boxes,  sets  of  brooches,  neckl^es^and 
one  good,  from  the  "  Western  Coast  Jungles,''  j  bracelets,  pins,  buttons,  and  studs.  A  field 
and  ani.ther  inferior,  from  Coimbatore  ;  the  gun,  with  all  its  appointments,  is  one  of  the 
trees  producing  the  samples  were  not  men-  tjueat  ornamental  pieces  i>f  Cumbay  stone 
tioned.  The  deeply  cracked  spongy  bark  of  ,  work  ;  they  sell  for  from  Rs.  40  to  Rs  50 
the  "  Bignonia  suberosa",  the  country-cork  ,  The  polish  of  Cambay  stones  is  not  such  as 
tree,  yields  an  inferior  kmd  of  cork.— if.  E.  pleases  the  e}e  of  the  English  lapidary— 
J.  JR.Eng.   Cyc,    p.  UH.  If cCMoch  Did.  o/  y^t  they  are  so  cheap    they   might    be   ex- 

^T^ri%r*T>TT*ir       A  n.         T>.         .    i  Pected  to  become  a  considerable   article   of 

CORKMARUM.     Anglo-Tam.    Bignonia   commerce,    and   might    be    built    up    into 
Sttberosa.  •       -  ,       . ,  .    . 


Achaat 

DUT. 

Agata 

It. 

Agate 

Fr. 

Achates 

TiAT. 

Achat 

Gkr: 

Agat 

Rus. 

A  qiiartzose  mineral,  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  India,  ciasoed  as  oue  of  the  inferior 
gems  aud  largely  cut  at  Cambay,  collected 
from  the  drift  of  the  Rnj  Peepla  range.  Shafts 
are  sunk,  to  the  stratum  containing  the  miner- 
als. These  are  burnt  to  bring  out  the  colours 
and  are  cut  into  paper-weights,  knife- handles, 
miniature-sized  cups  aud  saucers,   tables  for 


CORK-TREE.     Quercus  suber. 
CORMDS.     See  Colchicum. 


mosaics   for  work  tables,  into    chess-boards 

and    other    elegant  articles    of    furniture 

the  chief  part  of  the  work  being  performed 
CORMORANT,  Salach  Hbb.  Cormorants  here,  where  labour  is  cheap,  the  final  finish 
«e  trained  in  f^reat  numbers  m  the  eastern  being  given  in  Europe.  The  Cambay  aerates 
Chinese  provinces  to  capture  fish,  and  are  I  equal  the  finest**  Scottish  Pebbles'*  in  beauty  • 
sometimes  under  such  good  order  that  they  ;  they  generally  exceed  them  in  size,  and  may 
iFvill  disperse  at  a  given  signal,  and  return  !  be  had    for  a  mere   fraction    of  the    price 


^nrith  their  prey  without  the  precaution  of  a 
Tieck-ring.  A  single  boatman  can  easily  over- 
see twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  birds,  and 
Although  hundreds  may  be  out  upon  the 
'vrater,  each  one  knows  its  own  master.  If 
one  seize  a  fish  too  heavy  for  it  nlone,  another 
-cornea  to  his  assistance,  and  the  two  carry  it 
ftboard.  The  birds  themselves  are  fed  on 
t>ean-curd,  and  eels  or  fish.  They  lay  eggs 
•when  three  years  old,  which  are  often  hatched 
under  barn-yard  hens,  and  the  chickens  fed 
•vi^ith  eeVa  blood  and  hash.  They  do  not  fish 
during  the  summer  months.  The  price  of  a 
pair  varies  from  $  5  to  $  8.  See  Fisheries. 

CORN,  Ekg.  Gbr. 

Dait.  I  Grain  Eng. 

Dot.  I  Eom  Gsb. 


raanen 


Ooren 
J3l«da 


Fr 


Qetreidd 
Dhau 
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GUZ.    HlMJD. 


Necklaces,  Black  and  Green. 

Do.        Red 

Paper  Cutters... 
Knife  Handles,  per  dozen... 
Stones  for  Brooches  .. 
Snnfif  Boxes  .. 
Cups  and  Saucers... 
Pen  Handles... 
Studs  of  all  sorts*  per  dosen 
Trowser  Buttons,  per  pair... 
Coat  do  do 

Bracelet  Beads  of  all  sorts ... 
Paper  Weights- 
Tables  of  Sizes... 
Guns        do        ...  •  . 

Earrings,  per  pair... 
Finger  Rings  .. 

In  1844,  their  exports  amounted  in  value 
to  Rs.  93,478,  and  in  1845  to  Rs.  88,849. 
See  Arts.  Cambay.  Gems. 
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01 

tne    price. 

from   Rs. 

7 

to     9  each 

2 

do    9    do 

2 

do    5    do 

3o 

do  15    do 

1 

do    2    do 

4 

do  15    do 

12 

do  15    do 

1 

do    2    do 

1 

do    2 

1 

do    2 

12 

as     1 

12 

as    1  each 

h 

R.    6    do 

15 

do  50    do 

35 

do  85    do 

1 

do    5    do 

8 

as    14    do 

CORNWALLIS. 


CORONILLA  OBANDIFLORA. 


CORNUS.  A  genns  of  plants  consisting  cf 
large  trees  and  shrubs,  of  "which  several 
species  have  been  found  in  the  Himalayas,  in 
Sjlhet,  and  Nepaul.  C.  obloiiga  occurs  in  the 
Deyra  Doon  ;  C.  niacropbylla,  and  C.  nervosa 
in  Mussoorie  ;  and  G.  capitatay  Wall,  (Beutha- 
mia  fragifera,  Lindl,)  Rhumowra,  Hind,  at  a 
still  higher  elevation.  The  fruit  of  Bentharaia 
is  eaten  in  the  bills,    und  from    the  seeds   of 


He  died  at  Ghazipore  on  the   5th   Oetob^ 
1805. 

COROLLIFLOBiE  ;  Plante  which  have  tlie 
corol  composed  of  a  single  piece  or  petal,  into 
which  the  stamens  are  inserted. — Roj/U  ffm. 
ri,   p.  302. 

COUOMANDEL.  Ontbeeaatem  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  is  a  small  village  near 


...  ,      nr-  I  ^  •    ,  Pnlicat  on  the  marine  laeoon  of  that  nancL 

some  species  an  oil  is  expressed      Wight  in    g^^^  .     .^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

Icones,  gives  figure  of  C.  altera,  C.  sylvestns,  I  ^^^^^^  ^f,^^  ^^  ^|^  peninsula,  generally  cll- 


and  C.  Zeylauica,  the  hark  of  the  C.  florida 
and  sericea  are  said  to  be  niot<t  excellent 
tomca.— Bidden.  Drs.  Riddell,  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,    and  Wight, 

CORNU.    Lat.     Horn. 

CORNUS  MACROPHYLLA.    Wall. 

Kasir  Punjabi. 

Kngshi 


Dogwood 

Kaudar 

Kandra 


Eno. 
Hind. 


)• 


Hales ;   Harin  ; 
Harrin,  -Naug 


hUu 


This  is  found  in  the  Sntlej  valley,  between 
Ram  pur  and  Sungnam,  and  in  many  parta  of 
the  Panjab  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  7000 
feet.  Its  fruit  is  edible,  and  goats  feed  on  the 
leavesi  and  the  wood  is  made  into  charcoal 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
— Drs.  Stewart,  CUghorn,  Punjab  Report, 
pp,  64.  80. 

CORNUS  8  ANGUINE  A.  Forsk.  syn. 
of  Cordia  myza,  Linn. 

CORNUTIA  CORYMBOSA.  Bubbc  syn. 
of  Premna  integrifulia,  Roxb, 

CORNWALLIS,  Earl,a  great  statesman  and 
soldier,  who  was  twice  Governor  General  of 
India.  He  bad  served  successfully  in  Ire- 
land, but  in  America  with  great  disasters. 
He  was  sent  out  by  Mr.Fitt  to  India  when  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1784  and  1786  was  |)as- 


ed  the  Coromandel  coast,  this  being  the 
name  by  which  Europeans  distingraish  the  line 
of  coast  on  the  western  side  of  tbe  Bay  of 
Bengal.  It  has  been  derived  also  from  Chok- 
mandala,  which  Paolini,  the  Carmelite,  ex- 
plains to  mean  the  middle  country,  but  most 
scholars  interpret  it  as  the  country  of  tbe 
ClH)larace,  the  Chola  ofTanjore  and  Coraba- 
conum,  who  w«re  settled  near  the  Caverj  and 
Goleroon  rivers,  and  were  one  of  three  biada 
dynasties,  who  anciently  held  the  Tanul 
country  in  the  South .  It  is  not  impiianble, 
however,  that  tbe  general  name  has  been  given 
from  this  village  of  Kurr-mandlam,  or  Coro- 
mandel, Tam.  **-  Black  Sand/'  the  village  allu- 
ded to  as  on  the  sea  bank  of  tbe  Pulicai  hke, 
about  35  mile'*  north  of  Madras,  and  luraaeHy 
held  by  the  Dutch. 

COROMANDEL  WOOD,  is  the  produce 
of  a  Ceylon  tree  of  tireat  size  having  a  dingy 
ground,  and  sometimes  running  into  white 
streaks.  The  figure  is  between  thai  of  nwe- 
wood  and  zebra-wood ;  the  coloar  of  tbe 
ground  is  usually  of  a  red  hazel  brown,  de- 
scribed also  as  chocolate  brown,  with  black 
stripes  and  marks.  It  is  hard  but  the  veneer 
saws  cut  it  without  particular  difficulty  :  it  is 
a  very  handsome  furniture  wood,  and  turn 
well.    Mr.  Layard  says  there  are  three  vme- 


it 


eed  to  give  him  supreme  power.  He  instituted  i  tj^s  ;  the  Calamander  or  Coromandel,  vhiek 
great  reforms  in  the  habits  of  the  E.  I,  Com-  ;„  fu*  j--i,-«oi.  ««. 
pany's  servants;  he  was  the  first  to  bring  about 
unity  of  action  between  the  Indian  and  Home 
Qovernment,  and  tbe  first  to  recognize  the 
duty  of  paying  Indian  servants  well  and  to 
abolish  all  distinctions  between  the  King's 
and  Company's  military  servants.  In  1788, 
he  received  power  to  bestow  local  com- 
missions on  the  latter.  His  care  was  direct- 
ed alike  to  Qnancial  and  administrative  mea- 
snreS)  but  also  to  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  Anglo  Indian  communityi  and  in 
1793  he  issued  Regulations  which  have  formed 
the  basis  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
India,  and  gave  effect  to  tbe  long  discussed 
subject  of  perpetual  settlement  under  a 
Zemindar  class,  a  system  which  has  been 
greatly  condemned.  He  went  from  India  to 
Ireland,  and  returned    to  India    only  to  die. 
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is  the  darkest,  and  the  most  commonly 
in  England  ;  the  Calemberri,  which  is  lighter 
coloured  and  striped*  and  the  omander,  tfci 
ground  of  which  is  as  light  as  English 
but  of  a  redder  cast,  with  a  few  sKght 
and  marks  of  darker  tints.  He  says  tbe 
is  scarce  and  limited  to  Ceylon,  that  it 
between  the  clefts  of  rocks ;  this 
difficult  to  extract  the  roots,  which  are  tht 
most  beautifal  part  of  the  treea  It  is  nJtm 
called  calamander  wood — both  names  being  a 
corruption  of  two  Singhalese  words  kale- 
mederiye — Fotdkner.  MtndU.  Tredgcld.  Mdh 
zappfd,  Ferguuon. 

CORONAS.     Sp.    Beads. 
CORONE.    It.    Beads. 

CORONILLA  GRANDIFLORA.  Wold. 

syn.  of  Agati  grandiflora. 
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COBPULSRCS. 

CORONILLA.  PICTA. 

Sesbftnia  aagyptuica. 
Nuteeya  Bams.    FurpleFlowered  Coronil 

Krisbna-rajaui  ,, 

Curia    Chembi  Tak. 

Nulla  Somatti  Tbl. 


la  Eno. 

Krittnah  Rajum   Samt 


This  plant  is  held  iu  high  eatimatiou    on 
account  of  the  great  beauty  of  its  delicate  pur 
pie  flowers;  the  leaves  are  employed  as  poul- 
tices, mixed  with  a  little  castor  oil,  to  hasten 
suppuration.     The   leaves    smell    like  fresh 
clover,  aad  are  food  for  cattle.    Nuteeya  and 
JSim  leaf  poultices  arc  favourite  external  emol- 
lients among  the  native  practitioners. — Ains. 
Jimi*  J^€d.  page  75.     Beng,  Pbar,  fage  390. 
CO  RON  US.  See  Koh. 
COROSOS    or  Ivory-Nut,    is    produced 
by  the  Pbytelephas   macrocarpa,  itrowingin 
central  America  and    Columbia  (Humboldt) 
The  tree  is  a  genus  allied  to  the  Pandaneas, 
or  screw  pines,  and  also  to  the  palms.     They 
are  seeds  with  osseous  albumen.    The  nuts 
are  of  irregular  shapesi  from  one  to  two  inches 
diameter,  and  when  enclosed  in   their  thin 
husks,  they  resemble  small  potatoes  covered 
with  light  brown  earth  :  the  coat  of  the  nut 
itself  is  of  a  darker  brown,  with  a  few  loose 
filaments  folded  upon  it.     The  internal  sub- 
stance of  the  ivory-nut  resembles  white  wax 
rather  than  ivory  ;  it  has,  when  dried,  a  faint 
and  somewhat  transparent  tint  between  yellow 
and  blue,   but  when  opened  it  is  often  almost 
grey  from  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains, 
and  in  losing  which  it  contracts  considerably, 
fi^ch  nut  has  a  hole,  which  leads  into  a  small, 
central,  angular  cavity;  this,   joined  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  external  form,    limits  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  princi- 
pally the  knobs  of  walking  sticks,  and  a  few 
other  small  works.     It  might  be  introduced 
into  India. — HoUxapfeL 

CORPULENCE  is  a  stote  of  body  very 
frequently  seen  amongst  the  richer  of  the  na- 
tives of  India,  caused  by  the  use  of  a  large  ex- 
tent of  fatty  articles  of  diet.    A  tabular  state- 
ment, taken  from  a  mean  average    of  2,648 
bealtby  men,  was  formed  and  arranged  for  an 
Insurance  Company  by  the    late    Dr.  John 
Hutchinson.    It  answered  as  a  pretty  good 
j|ftandard,  and  insurances  were  regulated  upon 
ipll.     His  calculations  were    made    upon  the 
volume  of  air  passing  iu  and  out  of  the  lungs, 
and  this  was  his  gnide  as  to  how  far  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  body  were    in  health,   and 
the  lungs  in  particular.  It  may  be  viewed  as 
■ome  sort  of  probable  rule,  yet  only  as    an 
saverage,  some  in  health  weighing  more  by 
many  pounds  than  others. 


BTATUBX. 

snOVLD  BE 

WBIOHT 

6  feet 

1 

8    stone    8  or 

120  lbs. 

6    do 

2 

9              0 

126    do 

6    do 

3 

9              7 

133    do 

5    do 

4 

9             10 

136    do 

CORUNDUM. 

BTATURI                  SHOULD  BE           1 

7EIC 

5  feet       5    stone        120 

d|142 

do 

6    do       6    10               5 

145 

do 

5    do       7    10              8 

148 

do 

6    do       8    11               1 

156 

do 

6    do       9    11                3 

162 

do 

5    do      16    12               1 

169 

do 

6    do      11    12               6 

174 

do 

6    do       0    12              10 

178 

do 

CORRiEA.  The  species,  mostly  shnibR, 
flowers  white  and  scarlet,  each  plant  requires 
a  tolerable  space  to  grow  in,  as  it  attains  the 
height  of  six  or  more  feet. — RiddelL 

OORREGIDOR,  or  Marivules,  a  principal 
island  on  the  nortliem  shore  of  the  entrance 
to  Manilla  Bay,  is  3^  miles  long.  Its  revolv- 
ing light  is  in  lat.  14«  33'  5'  N.,  long.  12^ 
34'  K—Horsburgh. 

CORROSIVE  aOBLIMATK 

Bi  chloride  of  Mer- 
cury Bng. 


Sublime  oorronf        Fr. 
Bi-chlorure  de  Mer- 
cure 


>» 


Doppelt     Chlorquecksil- 
ber  Fr. 

RuaoApur     Quz.     Hind. 
Hydrsrgiri  Bi-cblori- 

dum  Lat. 

Dar-chigna  Panj. 

This  is  largely  made  in  India,  but  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  and  largely  used  in  native 
medicine.  Some  very  fine  specimens  were 
shown  at  the  Panjab  Exhibition  from  Umrit- 
sur  atid  Lahore.     See  Mercnry  ;  Rascapur. 

COBSICAN  MOSS.  See  Edible  sea- weed. 
Fucus. 

CORTA  PLUMA.S.  Sp.  Penkniv^. 

CORTE-DE-PALA.  Port.  Oonnessi  bark, 
Wrigl)tia  antidysenterica. 

CORTES.  Hernan,  a  Spanish  navigator 
who  in  A.D.  1528  endeavoured  to  follow  up 
the  discoveries  of  Magellan,  took  possession  of 
the  Marianas  or  Ladrone  Islands,  but  with 
the  members  of  all  his  expedition  fell  victims 
to  the  climate  and  the  hostility  of  the  Portu- 
guese. 

CORTEX  ELEUTHERII.  See  Croton 
Cascarilla. 

CORTICA.  Port.  Cork. 

CORTINARIUS  EMODENSIS.  Ber- 
KBLSY.  A  large  mushroom,  the  '*  Onglau"  of 
Thibet,  a  favorite  article  of  foodL — Hooker 
Jour,  Him.  Vol.  ii.,  pctge  47. 

CORUND  KA  PATHAR.  Hind.  Corun- 
dum. 

CORUNDUM. 


Karund 


HiVD. 
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AdamantioeSjiar.     Eno. 
Samada  Quz« 

Several  substances   differing  considerably 

in  colour,  and  sometimes  in  form  but  nearly 

agreeing  in  composition  are  classed  together 

under  the  name  of  corundum,  which  is  that 

given  to  the  common  variety  by  the  natives  of 

India.     This  stone  is,  with  tiie  exception  of 

the  diamond,  the  hardest  substance    known. 

It    is    generally  of  a  pale-gray  or  greenish 

colour,  but  sometimes  of  red  and  brown  tints. 

It  is  found  in  India,  Ghina»and  in  some  parts 

of  Europe.    The    Indian    variety    is  whiter 

C  3D3 


COBBNBUM. 


CORUNDUM. 


tbair  the  Chinese,  and  is  considered  the  purest. 
In  India,  diamond  dust  is  very  rarely  nsed, 
corundam  being  the  chief  material  employed 
in  polishing  gems,  marbles,  and  metals.  This 
mineral  is  found  chiefly  in  granite  or  the 
detritus  of  granite  rocks  in  the  Mysore 
country  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Boutli-western  ghauts.  It  is  brought  in  con- 
siderable quantity  to  Bombay  and  is  occasion 
ally  exported  to  Europe.  It  is  packed  in 
orange  shaped  parcels  with  meridional  cord- 
ings  :  the  pieces  vary  from  the  size  of  filberts 
to  that  of  the  hand  ;  they  are  generally 
amorphous  or  fragments  of  crystals,  often ' 
contaminated  with  felspar,  mica  and  other 
granitic  minerals.  Sometimes  fragments  of 
crystals  perfectly  pure  are  to  be  met  with 
weighing  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds,  but 
these  are  rare.  Though  excessively  hard,  it 
is  by  no  means  tough — it  flies  in  pieces  after 
a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  is  easily 
pulverized  in  a  mortar.  The  natives  general- 
ly beat  it  on  an  anvil  or  stone,  keeping  it 
from  flying  about  by  a  collar  of  cotton  rope. 
The  fine  particles  are  separated  from  the 
coarse  by  sifting — the  Europe  process  of 
lixlviation  is  not,  seemingly,  resorted  to.  For 
sharpening  swords  or  burnishing  metals  it  is 
generally  used  like  a  whetstone  or  burnisher, 
for  polishing  gems,  it  is  either  made  up  into 
a  cake  with  lac,  or  into  a  paste  with  oil  or 
grease.  It  is  never  employed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  emery  paper  or  anything  resembling  it. 
For  polishing  marble  or  other  stone  it  is 
used  in  two  forms,  viz.  that  of  a  cake  of 
about  eight  inches  long,  three  across  and  two 
deep.  This  is  used  by  an  individual  in  the 
band.  For  heavier  purposes  a  cake  a  foot 
square  or  so  is  employed  placed  in  a  frame. 
Two  men  work  at  this,  and  the  reducing 
process  is  very  rapidly  accomplished  by  it :  it 
is  in  fact  a  file  with  a  lac  body  and  corundum 
teeth, 

The  corundums  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
are  well  known  to  the  people,  who  use  them 
in  mass  or  mixed  iu  lac,  in  the  form  of  discs 
for  laps,  or  wheel  grindstones ;  they  are  used 
by  cutlers,  &c.  also  in  the  form  of  whets  and 
hones,  and  ragstones  for  sharpening  the  finer 
and  coarser  cutting  implements  used  by  farriers 
&c,  'i^he  native  workmen,  cutlers,  cfeo.  often  do 
not  distinguish  garnets  from  corundums,  call- 
ing both  of  these  emery ;  though  the  differences 
between  the  three  minerals  are  so  marked,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand    how  they    can  be 
confounded.    The    coriuidums    of  Southern 
India  seem  to   replace  the  emery  of  other 
countries  ;  at  least,  I  am  aware  of    only  one 
author  who  has  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of 
emery  in    Southern  India,  and    the   Madras 
Museum  does  not  contain  any  substance  that 
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merchants  would    regard  as    identical    wHk 
the  Turkish  or  Grecian  emery  of  comroeree. 
The  meaning  or  origin  of  the  word  is  not  very 
apparent    :  the  mahomedans  call  it  "  oomnd*' 
or  "  corunj"  stone,  and  the  hindoos  know  it 
by  a  Somewhat  similar  name.     The  first  speci- 
mens sent  to  Europe  were  forwarded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Anderson    to  Mr.  Berry,  a  lapidaiy 
in  Edinburgh,  as  the   substance   nsed  by  the 
people  of  I  ndia  to  polish  masses  of  stone,  cry- 
stal and  all  other  g^ems,  except  the  diamond ; — 
and  it  was  then  examined  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Black,   who,  from  its  hardness,  named  it 
adamantine      spur.     Corundum       and      its 
varieties,   viz.     Oriental     Sapphire,     Comn- 
dnm  and   Emery,     are     only     surpassed  in 
hardness  by  the  diamond.     They    belong  to 
the  same  class  of  minerals,  and   the  emeiy  of 
commerce,  which  is  so  extensively  used  in  Eu- 
rope and  imported  into  England  for  grinding 
and  polishing  metals,  glass,  Sec,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  mere   variety  of    corandum,    a  luixed 
granular    corundum ;   a  mechanical    mixture 
of  corundum  and    oxide  of    iron,  the    iron  in 
some  of  the    varieties  amounting  to    33  per 
cent. 
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Chemical  Composition. 
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In  the  mixed  oorutidums  of  Greece  »sd  Tor- 
key,  the  iron  seems  equally  diffused  tlirongk 
the  mass,  imparting  to  it  a  bluish  grey  coloiir; 
but  iu  the  specimens  whioh  have  reeched  tbe 
Madras  Museum  from  Southern  India»  tke 
corundum  and  ore  of  iron,  though 
together,  are  not  mixed,  but  remain 
segregated,  the  corundum  forming  one 
of  a  mineral,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  in  m  ' 
or  lumps,  on  the  other  side ;  and  all 
masses  are  magnetic  and  possess  polari^. 

What  prices  the  several  corundoms  of  Ib& 

might  bring  in  the    London   market    it  it 

difficult  to  say.     There  is  no  reason  why  tke 

picked  corundums  should  sell  for  ]e^  t&m 
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the  finest  emeries,  and  Captain  Newbold 
mentions  that  the  oornndums  near  Gram, 
when  sorted  into  the  three  sorts  known  in 
commei'oe^  vis.  the  red^  the  tchiU,  and  the 
acrapi,  of  these  two  are  sold  to  the  Arab  mer- 
chants at  Manga) ore  and  Tellicherry  at  prices 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  tbirtj  rupees  the 
candy,  equal  to  £4,  £(^^  and  £12  a  ton. 
Coruiidum  oocars  in  abaudance  in  several 
parts  of  the  peninsnla  of  India,  in  Nurth 
A  root,  Outtack,  Coimbatore,  Guntoor,  IVlysore, 
Salem  and  Hyderabad. 

It  ia  also  said  to  be  found  at  Mundium  in 
Mysore,  at  Gudjelhutty  in  Coimbatore,  at  the 
Tapoor  Ghat  in  Salem,  at  Cbenniraully  in 
Coimbatore,  and  in  C attack.  At  Namaul 
and  at  Viralimodos,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Cauvery,  in  the  Permutty  talook,.  Salem  dis- 
trict, it  occurs  embedded  in  gneiss  and  a 
greyish  earth,  resulting  in  part  frum  the  dis- 
integration of  that  rock.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  a  low  hill  near  the  village  of 
SholaHigamany,  Triehingode  talook>  Caranel, 
A  pore,  Mallapollftye^  and  at  various  locali- 
ties up  the  river  Cauvery,  as  far  as  Cocu<»ram- 
bad],  where  it  is  dug  for  by  the  natives  in 
the  fields  ;  and  there  are  the  remains  of  many 
ancient  excavations  still  to  be  traced.  The 
corufiduMi  WHS  formerly  aeut  as  an  article  of 
traffic  to  Palghatoherry,  and  thence  to  tbe 
western  coast  and  various  other  parts  of 
India.  It  can  still  be  procured  at  the  rate 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  measures  the  rupee, 
each  measure  weighing  fifiy-seTen  ounces 
avoirdap<»is.  Tbe  caste  usually  employed  in 
collecting  it  is  the  Vittaver.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  Mr.  Rhode  exhibited 
specimens  from  Guntoor^  and  remarked  of 
them  that  experienced  jewellers  would 
pick  out  stones  suited  for  common  jewel- 
lery from  it,  and  the  refuse  cannot  be 
worth  lens  than  £15  and  £20  a  ton  at  home. 
From  Hyderabad  was  received  a  Tery  excellent 
nample  of  picked  Htones,  possessing  an  irregu- 
larly cryataline  structure.  Salem  and  the 
34y3ore  country,  however,  have  been  tbe 
longest  known  ds  containing  corundum  sites, 
some  of  which  were  described  at  some  length 
by  the  late  Captain  Newbold,  who  mentions 
its  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Graniy 
a  Tillage  and  fort  in  the  Mysore  conntry 
about  ninety-eight  miles  westerly  from  Ban- 
galore, and  lying  between  the  latter  place  and 
the  Western  Qhauts,  about  forty-five  miles 
north  by  west  from  Seringapatam,  and  about 
seFon  or  eight  east  by  north  from  the  fort  «f 
Oram.  The  following  places  may  be  named 
as  sites  in  Mysore  where  corandam  occurs  : — 

Nammaul  Viralmodos. — Oatha  north  baok  of  the 
Cauvery,  in  the  FenauttT  Utook. — Newbold. 
Sfaolatigamafiy»  (probably  ScholaseraaifDj.)    Tri- 
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cbingode  talook,  near  the  village  in  a  low  hill  in 
great  abandance.— Newbold. 

Caronel,  Aupore,  HaUapo11ye,aDd  at  varioas  localt 
ties  up  the  river  Cauvery  as  far  as  Corcorambodi 
where  it  is  dug  by  the  natives  in  tbe  fields,  and 
there  are  remaini  of  many  ancient  exeavatiooa  still 
to  be  traced. — Newbold. 

Gopaolchetty  pollium,  50  miles  north  of  Salem. 

Talaaerry^  Madras  Museum. 

Coand«kpady,  Madras  Museum. 

French  Rocks,  Captain  Loudon,  in  Madras  Museum 

GrolhaBbiilly,  in  the  dividoo  of  Nooghallf,  Newbold. 

Kulkairi,  in  the  division  of  Cbraravapatam. 

BarkuohuU,  in  the  division  of  Chiurayapatam 
Newbold. 

Kundeo,  in  the  division  of  Chiarayapatam,  Newbold. 

Yedgankul.  in  the  division  of  Chiniayapatam,  New- 
boM. 

Norbik.  in  the  division  of  Narsipur*  Newbold. 

Devsani  CarbonhuUy  in  the  division  of  Banawaram^ 
Newbold. 

AppianhuUy,  in  the  division  of  Harnally,  Newbolds 

Nullapardy,  on  the  road  to  Bangalore*  Madra 
Museum. 

Mundium,  in  the  Asiagram  division,  Madras  Mnseiun, 

Caddoor,  in  the  Nuggar  diYision,  Madras  Museum. 

Nu<gi(ar,  in  ihe  Nuggar  division,  Madras  Museum. 

Professor  Thomson  mentions  (Outlines  of 
Mineralogy,  volume  1,  pi  213)  that "  the 
corundum  occurs  ia  imbedded  crystals  in  a 
rock  which  consists,  according  to  Count  Bour- 
iion,  of  indiauite,  and  contains  felspar,  fibre- 
lite,  several  Yarieties  of  augite,  and  alsa 
octohedral  iroi>  ore  ;  the  hair  brown  or  reddish 
brown  varieties  are  called  adamantine  spar. 
They  occur  with  fibrolite  and  octohedral  iron 
ore  in  a  sort  of  granite  containing  no  quartz/' 
And  again  (p.  256)  he  states,  that  fibro- 
lite is  a  mineral  found  accompanying  crys- 
tals of  corundum  in  the  Carnatic,  and  that 
it  is  a  component  part  of  the  granite,  which 
is  the  matrix  of  the  corundum  of  China. 
Professor  Jameson,  in  his  Geognosy  of  Penin- 
sular India  (Ed.  Cab.  Lib.  No.  VIII,  pp.  349- 
50)  gives  a  summary  of  what  is  known  regard- 
ing the  corundum  of  Southern  India,  and 
states  that  it  occurs  embedded  in  granite  and 
sienite  in  the  district  of  Salem,  in  the  Madras 
presidency,  associated  with  cleavelandite, 
indianite,  and  fibrolite ;  but  near  Gram  at 
Golhushully  and  Kulkairi,  at  which  the  best 
corundum  is  said  to  be  obtained,  the  mineral 
was  found  to  occur  in  decomposed  beds  of  a 
talcose  slate,  to  which  gneiss  is  subordinate, 
associated  with  nodules  of  indurated  talc,  and 
of  a  poor  quartzy  iron  ore ;  asbestos,  chlorite, 
actinolite,  and  schorl  were  found  in  the  talcose 
slate.  Kewbold  mentions  that  in  the  Salem 
district,  also,  this  mineral  occurs  embedded 
in  gneiss  and  a  greyish  earth,  resulting  in  part 
from  tbe  disintegration  of  that  rocL  Rubies 
have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  in 
many  oC  the  corundum  localities  just  enumer- 
ated, associated  with  this  gem,  particularly 
in  the  gneiss  at  Viralimodos  and  Sholaaira- 
many  in  tbe  Trichiugode  talook  and  at  Malla- 
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pollye,  thoQgh  comparatiTelj  speaking*  rare. 
Passing,  says   Captain    Newbold,    last  year 
through  Gram,  I  was  informed  that  corundum 
was  found  in  its  vicinity ;  at  Golhushully, 
in     the     division     of      NoogyhuUy     ;    at 
Kulkairi,    Burkunhulli,    Eundeo,  and  Yed- 
gunkul,    in    that    of    Chinrayapatam    ;    at 
Norhik,   in  Karsipur ;  at  Deysani,  Cnrbon- 
hnllyt  in  Banawaram,  and  at   Apyianbally  in 
that  of  Hamhully.  At  GolhushuUy  and  Kul- 
kairi,  the  best  eorundum  is  said  to  be  obtained. 
The  formation  around  Gram  is  gneiss  associ- 
ated with  protogene.    Proceeding  from  it  in 
a  westerly  direction,  the  northern  shoulder  of 
the  insulated  range,    south  of  the    village  of 
Beiladaira,  running  nearly  north    and  south, 
is  crossed,  and  the  soil  suddenly  changes  from 
a  light  sandy  colour  to  a  deep  red.     The  sur- 
face of  this  soil  is  covered  with  fragments  of 
a  ferro-siliceous  schist,  with   quartz  in  alter- 
nate layers.     The    natives  have  a   tradition 
that  gold  was  formerly    got  from    this  hill, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  it  is  found 
in  similar  gangue  near  Baitmungalum,  sixty- 
one  and  a  half  miles  east  from  Bangalore,  and 
at  Mailiyalum,  near  the  south-west  border  of 
Mysore  in  Coimbatore.     Minute  grains  occur 
in  the  sandy  bed  of  a  brook  there.     A  little 
farther  west,  where  the  talus  of  the  mountain 
subsides  into  the  plain,  the  gneiss  reappears, 
alternating  with  talc  slate  in   nearly  vertical 
strata.     The  dip,  as  observed  in  an  adjoining 
nullah  between  the  mountain  and  the  villnge 
of  Belladaira,  is  to  the  east  by  north,  and  the 
direction  of  the  strata  N.    22^  east.    The  co- 
rundum mines  of  GolhushuUy  lie  four  or  five 
miles  north-east  of  this   place,   and  those  of 
Kulkairi  about  a  mile  farther.    The  surround- 
ing country  is  a  succession  of  smooth  slightly 
convex  plains  except  to  the  south  east,  where 
the  gneiss  rises  above  the  soil  in  a  rocky  ridge, 
terminating  in  a  knoll  about  700  yards  to 
the  east  by  south  of  the  mines  to   which  it 
descends,  rising  again  into  a  slope  to  west 
north-west  of  the  mines,   on  which  lie  frag- 
ments of  a  light  brown  compact  quartzy  iron 
ore.     Nearly  at  the  bottom  of  this  stone  are 
the  mines,  from  which  the  ground  descends  on 
both  sides,  to  the  north-west  to  a  tank,  and 
towards  the  south-east  to  the  village  of  Gol- 
hushuUy, about  a  mile  distant. 

The  chert,  and  a  dark  red  ferruginous  jasper 
are  used  by  the  natives  as  flints.  Salt  springs 
occur  in  the  vicinity.  The  wells  about  Gram 
are  both  sweet  and  brackish  within  a  short 
distance,  and  a  fragment  of  rock  salt  was 
found  in  the  green  earth  of  the  mine.  A  little 
to  the  east  of  Kulkairi  is  a  low  plain  nearly 
covered  with  a  white  travertine,  partly  oom« 
pact,  partly  cellular,  resembling  that  found  in 
the  li!ed  of  the  Cavery  at  Seringapatam. 
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Jfinea  of  Kulkairi. — ^The  eonmdam  niMs 
at  Kulkairi  are  situated  botk  netf  theaimnit 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  exeavaftioiis,  of  tJw 
rising  around  there.  There  are  a  aaiei  of 
excavations  varying  from  two  to  twvive 
feet  in  depths  sunk  perpandicntoriy 
through  similar  strata  to  those  just  de- 
scribed. The  corundum  is  thrown  oot,  ^Atn- 
ed,  and  separated  by  the  mioera  into  four 
classes,  viz.,  the  red,  the  white,  the  serape  of 
both,  and  the  refuse.  The  three  first  form 
the  article  of  commerce,  which  is  carried  U> 
Mangalore  and  Tellieherry  ;  and  sold 
to  Bombay  and  Arab  merehanta  al 
prices  from  twelve  and  fifteen  totliirty  mpees 
the  candy,  according  to  its  quality.  The  coo- 
tractor  for  corundum  in  Mysore  took 
the  mines  for  two  years,  for  whieb  he 
was  to  pay  the  sum  of  530  Caoteray  psgo- 
das.  The  former  contractors  paid  500  for  two^ 
or  250  for  one  year.  The  corundum  is  need  by 
natives,  pounded  as  emery,  to  polish  precious 
and  other  atones,  particularly  graDite  and 
basalt  It  is  also  mixed  for  tbia,  and  other 
purposes,  with  melted  lac,  in  hi\e  and  coane 
powders,  as  we  use  a  mixture  of  glae  and 
sand. 

G(nnmon  Corundum^  or  Adamantine  apar, 
occurs,  like  the  sapphire  and  ruby,  oommoikly 
ill  the  secondary  form  of  6-aided  prismBp  bat 
usually  much  larger.  It  in  sumetimes  nearly 
colourless,  and  rather  transloeent ;  it  preaeDti 
great  variety,  grayish,  occasionally  lurownor 
red,  rarely  blue*  Although  its  moet  oomofeoa 
form  is  the  6-sided  prism,  it  occnra,  though 
rarely,  also  in  acute  and  obtuse  doable  6-aided 
pyramids. 

Gm-undum  pebbles  are  found  in  "  the  gem- 
sand  of  Ava  river ;"  and  they  probably  exist  in 
the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  Tenaa- 
serim  provinces. 

Ptismalie  corundum,  or  thrywobenflj  is 
found  amoung  the  Tora  hills  near  RajoMhal 
on  the  Buuas,  in  irregular  rolled  pieces,  small 
and  generally  of  a  light  green-ooloor ;  these 
stones  are  considered  by  tiie  natives  as  eme- 
ralds, and  pass  under  the  name  of  <'  panna^*'  bat 
the  natives  are  aware  that  they  are  aoCbr 
than  the  real  emerald  of  India  whiAk  is  ge- 
nerally green-coloured  sapphire. 

Sapphire^  of  which  there  are  several  var- 
ieties, the  names  of  which  are  dependci^ 
chiefly  upon  their  colour :  the  White  Sappho^ 
which  is  transparent  or  translueent ;  tie 
Oriental  Sapphire,  which  is  bine; 
Amethyst,  which  is  parple;  the 
Topaz,  yellow ;  the  Oriental  Emenldt 
some  other  varietiea  occur,  as  the  CbaXt^m 
and  the  Opalescent  Sapphire. 

i{tt&y.*-Coloar  blood-red  or  rona-nd,  bobm 
times  a  tinge  of  violet;   geaaadly 
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in  6-8icl6d  priams.  It  is  not  so  hard  as  the  sap- 
phire, and  is  more  readily  cleaved.  Like  the 
sapphire,  it  consisto  of  pure  alumina.  **  The 
largest  oriental  ruby  known  was  brought  from 
China  to  priuce  Gargarin,  governor  of  Siberia  ; 
it  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  prince 
Menzikoff,  and  constitutes  now  a  jewel  in  the 
imperial  Crown  of  Russia.'' — Dana.  EngLCye, 
page  151.  Report  for  1856  on  the  Govern- 
tnent  Central  Museum  Madras^  by  Edward 
Balfour,  Officer  in  Charge.  J/.  E.  Jur.  Rep^ 
Dr,  Maaon,  Captain  Newbold,  Irvine  Gen, 
Med,  Top.  of  Ajmir.  p.  150. 

CORUNQA  MUNJI-MARAM.  Tam.  Rot- 
tlera  tinctoria.     See  CapiIapodi» 

CORUNJ   STONE,    Anglo-Hind.     Co- 
rundum. 

CORYIDifi,    a  family  of  birds  sub-order 
Fasseres,  sub  fam.  A.  Corvinie,!  gen.  7  sp.  viz. 
A.  Crows,  Corvus  culminatus ;  corone ;  cornix, 
splendeiis,   macrorhynchus,  frugilegiis.     The 
genus  corvus  has  no  representative  in  all  South 
America,  nor  in  New  Zealand,  nor  in  the  nume- 
rous archipelagos  of  the  Pacific,  and  there  is 
one  species  only  in   Australia.     Levaillant's 
raven  of  South  Africa,  described   by  him  as 
identical  with  that  of  £urope,  has  been  sought 
in  vain  by  subsequent  observers  in  that  region. 
Corvus  coraz.the  raven,  takes  the  circuit  of  the 
northern  regions ;  rare  in  N.  Africa,  Punjab, 
Kashmir,  Afghanistan ;  a  Tibetan  species  con- 
sidered distinct,  but  probably  on  insufficient 
evidence.     The  true  raven  is  pre-eminently  a 
bird  of  the  coldest  climates  :  though  a  few  oc- 
cur so  far  southward  as  in  the  Barbary  States, 
in  America  so  low  as  in  the  Caroliuas,  and  in 
India  proper  within  the  Punjab  only.     *'  The 
raven,"  remarks  Sir  John  Ross,  *'  is  one  of 
the  few  birds  that  are  capable  of  braving  the 
severity  of  an  arctic  winter.'*    In  the  fearful 
oold  of  a  northern    Siberian     winter;   von 
Wrangell   says  that   when   ''even  the   rein- 
deer seeks  the   forests  to  protect    himself 
from  its  intensity :  in  the  tundra,  equivalent 
to  the  *  barren-grounds'  of  Arctic   America, 
-where   there  is  no  shelter  to  be  found,  the 
-whole    herd  cro^d    together    as  closely  as 
possible  to  gain  a  little  warmth  from  each 
other^  and  may  be  seen  standing  in  this 
'Way,  quite  motionless.   Only  the  dark  bird  of 
-winter,  the  raven  still  cleaves  the  icy  air  with 
slow  and  heavy  wing,  leaving  behind  him   a 
long  line  of  thin  vapour,  marking  the  track  of 
his  solitary  flight."  The  Tibetan  raven  is  con. 
sidered  as  a  peculiar  species  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
an  opinion  to  which  the    Prince    of    Canino 
seems  to  incline  :  it  may  be  presumed  to  in- 
habit the  lofty  mountains  of  Butan  to    the 
north,  but  the  smaller  crow  of  Southern  Asia 
18  the  C.  aplendens  ;  while  the  common  black 
crow  of  all  Indiai  CcalminatoSy  would  seem 
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to  stand  here  alike  for  the  *  raven/  the  *  ear« 
rion  crow'  and  the  '  rook !'  The  true  rook, 
Corvus  frugilegus,however,is  known  to  inhabit 
or  visit  the  Peshawur  valley,  Afghanistaa>and 
Kashmir.  The  rook  of  China  and  Japan  is 
considered  a  distinct  species,  C.  pastinator  of 
Gould  ;  and  the  jackdaw,  C.  monedula,  accom- 
panies  it  in  those  countries,  while  the  true 
northern  raven  Corvus  corax,  is  met  with  not 
only  there,  but  also  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  Punjab.  In  other  parts  of  India  the 
comparatively  small  C.  culminatus  is  popu- 
larly known  to  Europeans  as  '<  the  raven  :" 
but  the  northern  raven  would  make  a  meal 
of  one  and  not  feel  much  the  worse  for  it 
See  Birds,  Corvus. 

COBVINUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  several  spe- 
cies of  which,  C.  bola,  C.  chaptis  and  C.  coitor 
furnish  isinglass.  Corvinus  bola.  McCTeLl^ 
Bolo  Chaptis,  Buehy  furnishes  the  isinglass 
which  Mr.  O'Riley  sent  to  Calcutta  from 
Amherst.  It  is  cUisely  allied  to  C.  niger,  but 
of  monstrous  dimensions  compared  with  the 
European  species.  This  is  the  fish,  the  jaw- 
bone of  which  is  described  as  *'Boalee". 

Maeon.     McClelland.     See  Fish. 

CORVUS  ADVENA,  a  rare  black  and 
white  crow  of  Celebes  ;  occurs  along  with  Cit- 
tura  cyanotea,  the  forest  king-fisher  of  Celebes; 
Meropogon  Forsteni  ;  Carpophaga  Forsteni,  a 
fruit  pigeon  of  North  Celebes  ;  Buceros  cassi- 
dix,  the  great  hornbill  of  Celebes.  Trichog. 
lossus  ornatus,  a  beautiful  brush'- tongued 
paroquet 

COKVUS  CORONE,  the  Carrion  Crow  of 
Europe,  AfghanisUn,  (Pushut)  Japan  apud 
Temminck,  is  replaced  in  India  by  C.  culmi- 
natus. 

CORVUS  CORNIX.  ('Hooded  Crow.') 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Afghanistan,  Japau 
(Temminck),  Barbary. 

CORVUS  CULMINATUS.   See  Corvid®. 

CORVUS  FRUGILEGUS.  'Rook,'  Eu- 
rope,  N.  and  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Peshawur 
valley,  Kashmir :  replaced  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan by  C.  pastinator.  The  true  rook  (Corvus 
frugilegus)  is  known  to  inhabit  or  visit  the 
Peshawur  valley,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir  (the 
rook  of  China  and  Japan  being  considered 
a  distinct  species,  C.  pastinator  of  Gould  ;) 
and  the  jackdaw  (C.  monedula )  accompanies 
it  in  those  countries,  while  the  true  northern 
raven  is  met  with  not  only  there,  but  also 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  Punjab.  In  other 
parts  of  India  the  comparatively  smell  C.  cul- 
minatus is  popularly  known  to  Europeans  as 
••  the  raven  :"  but  the  northern  raven  would 
make  a  meal  of  one  and  not  feel  much  the 
worse  for  it    See  Birds. 

CORVUS  MONEDULA,  the  'Jackdaw' 
of  Europe,  Siberia,  Barbary,  W.  Asia,  Pesha- 
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Trur  valley*  Kashmir. — Cat-   Birds.  B,  As. 
Soc.  Eag.  Cyc.     See  Birds. 

CORVUS  PASTINATOR.     See  Corvidae- 

COUYDALIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  tlie  sub-order  Fumareee,  the  fumitory  tribe. 
There  are  sixteen  species  some  of  which  are 
grown  as  ornamental  plants. 

CORYDALIS  GOVANIANA,  Wall, 
Bhootkes^  Hind,  iscommon  above  8,000  feet  of 
elevation,  ii^  the  Choor  mountains,  where  it  is 
regarded  as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits.  The 
roots  sent  by  Dr.  Falconer  were  long,  fibrous, 
tough,  and  exceedingly  bitter ;  dark  biowii 
externally,  yellow  within. —  0' Shaughnessy^ 
p,  18o. 

CORYDALLA  CAMPESTRIS.  A  com- 
mou  £uropean  bird  which  even  abounds  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Sweden,  but  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  in  Britain,  is  altio  cum- 
mon  in  parts  of  India. 

CORYDALLA  RICHARD  I,  (A  nthusUicar- 
di ;  *  Richard's  I'ipit.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa, 
common  in  India ;  very  rare  in  Britain.  See 
Birds. 

CORYDON.  Captain  Tickell  found  Leio- 
thrix  argentauris  and  Siva  striguhi,  about  the 
sides  of  Mooleit.  Stachyris  nigriceps,  in  hilly 
forests  3,000  feet.  Kurylaimus  Javanicua  is 
not  common,  at  least  it  is  not  often  seen ; 
being  very  quiet  and  secluded,  though  exces- 
sively tame,  and  not  crepuscular  likn  Corydon. 
Serilophus  limatus  are  much  freer  flyers  than 
Eurylaimus.  He  found  tiieni  once  in  a 
flock  burying  about  like  Titmice,  but  very 
high  up. 

CORYDON  SUMATRANUS  is  a  singu- 
lar  and  rare  bird.  Of  ics  habits  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  However,  it  is  crepus- 
cular (very  likely  diurnal  as  well)  and  so 
stupid  or  tame  as  to  allow  itself  to  be  pelted 
without  moving. 

CORYGAUM,  a  small  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bheemaii  river,  half  way  be- 
tween Foonah  and  Seroor  on  the  Gor-naddi. 
It  is  memorable  for  the  defence  made  on  the 
1st  of  January  1819,  by  a  small  body  of 
^(adras  Artillery  and  Native  Infantry,  about 
500  strong,  against  the  entire  army  of  Bajee 
Rao,  peshwa.  About  4000  Arabs  continued 
the  attack  from  day  break  till  dark,  Asst 
Surgeon  afterwards  Sir  James  Wyllie,  of  the 
Madras  medical  department^  greatly  aided  in 
their  repulse.  The  Indian  Government 
erected  a  monolith  column,  on  which  are 
engraved  an  account  of  this  defence,  and  the 
names  of  the  dead  and  the  survivors. 

CORYLUSy  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  ta, 
the  order  Cupelliferse.  C.  laceraand  C.  feroz 
are  found  in   the  Himalaya. 

CORYLUS  AVELLANA.  The  Ha«el  is  a- 
bundant  iu  the  Himalaya.  Fruits  (nuts)  called 
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Biodik  ftBd  Fipdiik  in  bamrsy  «re  grovped  m 

clusters  together,  inodorous,  taste  sweet  aad 
agreeable,  become  rancid  very  quickly.  By 
expreasiou  the  kernel  yields  a  yerj  agreeable 
oil,  nearly  iu  the  proportion  of  half  its  weight 
Tlie  wood  of  the  hazel  was  the  material  of  the 
divining  rods  of  the  magicians  and  snake 
enchanters,  who  even  in  modern  times  hsfe 
had  their  believers  iu  Europe. — O'Shaughtussy 
p<tge  609. 

CORYLUS  OOLURNA,  Link. 


C.  Jaoqucmonlii.  Dm 

Tbangi  ;  tbangoli  Pam» 
Sharoi  ;  aharoli ; 
ehurlige  „ 


var  B.  laoera, 
C.  lacera.  Wall. 

Hazt^l  Eng. 

Urrvi  Panj. 

Iviori ;  ivurid ;  wir  „       - 

This  tree  jrrows  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  at 
elevations  of  5,500  to  10,500  feet  in  the  Pun- 
jab Himalaya  ;  wood  light  and  compact;  the 
nuts  edible — Drs,  CleghomandJ.L.  SiewarL 

CORYPIIA,  a  genus  of  palms  of  the  order 
CocoacesB,  Sec.  D.  Corypheae.  C^  elataandC. 
taliera  grow  in  Bengal ;  C.  rotuudifulia  and 
C.  utan  grow  in  the  Moluccas,  C  um- 
braculifera  grows  in  Ceyhn  and  the  Molaccas 
and  0.  gebauga  grows  in  Java.  It  seems  to  be 
C.  gebauga  which  Mr,  Wallace  (p.  158)  de- 
scribes as  a  great  species  in  Lombok,  called 
**  Gubbon/,"  which  grows  there  in  great 
abundance.  It  has  a  lofty  cylindrical  .stria, 
about  a  hundred  feet  high  and  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter.  It  flowers  only  once  in  its  life  ia 
a  huge  terminal  spike  on  which  are  prodoced 
masses  of  a  small  round  fruit,  of  a  green  co- 
lour  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  wbes 
these  ripen  and  fall,  the  tree  dies,  and  after 
standing  a  year  or  two,  it  too  dies-  Flocks  of 
green  pigeons,  and  troops  of  the  Macacos  cy- 
nomolgus  monkeys  resort  to  the  trees  when 
fruiting,  the  latter  chattering  and  showeiing 
down  the  ripe  fruit. 

C.    gebanga   has  its  young  leaves  plaited 
into  baskets  and  bags,  affording  much  empk»y> 
uient  to  tho  people  in  Java.     The  leaves  aie 
also  employed   for  thatching,  and  for  oiakiBf 
broad- brimmed   hats.   C.  taliera,  the  Taim  ^ 
Bengal  and  the  Talipat  of  the    Peninsals,  m 
much  employed  for  making  leaf  hats  and  kaf 
umbrellas;  the  leaves,  moreover,  whea  smootk- 
ed,  are  much  used  for   writing  on,   and  ako 
for   tying   the    rafters  of    houses,   as  th^ 
are  strong  aud  durable.     C.    Qmbracalite, 
the  Codda-panna  of  Madras,  and  the  7k£^ 
of  Ceylon,  and  very  like  the  former,  is 
mon  in  Ceylon,  aud  found  also  on  the 
coast.     Of  thi^  the  dried  leaf  ia  very 
and  Limber — ^and,  according  to  Knox,  *" 
wonderfully  made  for  mea's   oouvenieMB  to 
carry  along  with  them ;  for  though  this  Icif 
be  thus  broad  enough  to  cover  fifteen  or 
men  when  it  is  open,  yet  it  will  fold 
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CORTPHA  UMBRACULIFERA. 


CORYPHODON  BLUMENBACHII. 


Irke  a  lady's  fan,  and  then  it  is  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  arm  ;  it  is  vonderfnlly  light." 
*'Thi8  tree  is,  vithin,  a  pith  only  ;  they  beat 
it  in  mortars  to  flour,  and  bake  cakes  of  it, 
which  taste  much  like  to  white  bread  ;  it 
serves  them  instead  of  corn  before  their  harvest 
is  ripe.  "  (Knox's  ^  Oeylon.')  The  Burmese 
books  are  all  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  species  of 
Corypha. — Seeman,  Reyle  Fib,  PL  Voigt. 
Wallace  158,  See  Corypha. 
€ORYPHA  ELATA,  Koxb. 

Talierft  elaU,  Wall  \  Bujrior  Bbno. 

Grows  in  Bengal  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
aon,  in  the  T«nas6erim  Provinces. —  VoigU 
Mason. 

GORYPHA  QEBANOA  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  palms  of  South  Eastern  Asia. 
Its  pith  furnishes  a  sort  of  sago.  In  Java, 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  employed  in 
fabricating  its  leaves  into  baskets  and  bags  : 
thatch,  and  broad  brimmed  hats  are  made  of 
them  ;  fishing  nets  and  linen  nhirtA  are  woven 
from  its  fibres,  and  ropes  from  its  twisted 
leaf -stalks  ;  the  root  is  both  emollient  and 
slightly  astringent ;  sliced,  it  is  used  in  slight 
diarrhoea,  and  Waits  says  that  it  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  for  the  periodical  diarrhoea 
which  iu  the  East  Indies  attacks  Europeans. 
— EtJg.   Cye,  page  167-     Seeman, 

COllYPHA  TALIERA,    Koxb. 

Taliera  Bengalensis,  Spreng, 
Tara  Hjbng.  I  Tali 

Taliera  „         Sri  talam 


Talipat 
Sri  talam 


Mart 

San8 

Stngh 

Tel 


Tariat  „ 

Taliera  Hind 

An  elegant  species  of  Bengal.  The  leaves  are 
much  employed  for  making  leaf  hats  and  leaf 
trmbrellas,  for  tying  the  rafters  of  houses,   as 
they   are  strong  and  durable.     Its   trunk  is 
about  30  feet  high,  and   as  nearly  as  possible 
of  equal   thickness  throughout.     The  leaves 
are  in  about  80  divisions,  each  6  feet  long  by 
4  inches  broad,  radiating  from  the  point  of  a 
leaf -stalk  from  5  to  10  feet  long,  and  covered 
'with  strong   piites   at  its   edge.     Roxburgh 
deacribes  the  f>padix  as  decompound,  issuing 
iu  the  month  of  February  from   the  apex  of 
the  tree  and  centre  of  tbe  leaves,  forming  an 
immense  diffuse  ovate  panicle  of  about  20  or 
more  feet  in  height     The  fruit  is  tbe  size  of 
acrab-apple,  wrinkled,  dark-olive,  or  greenish- 
yellow.     The  leaves  are  used  by  the  natives  of 
Jndia   to  write   upon  with   steel  styles  ;  it  is 
known  as  the  book  palm,  and    is  not   unfre- 
quent  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  religious   edi- 
fices in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  Voigt,  Eng. 
C2/c.i  pag^  167. />r«,  Afason.BoxbA\.\74. 
COllYPHA  UMBRACULIFERA,   Linn. 

Tali  Bkno.  I  Kodap  ana         Malval. 

BuRM.    KoDda  panna  maram  TsL* 
Eng.    Sidalam 


i» 


» 


Fan  palm 
XaHpat  palm 

The  Tulipat  palm    of  the  Moluccas   and 
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Ceylon,  is  similar  in  appearance  to,  but  its 
leaves  are  not  so  round  ns  those  of,  the  taliera, 
the  divisions  in  the  centre  losing  shorter  than 
those  at  the  sides.  It  has  a  stem  60  or 
70  feet  high,  crowned  with  enormous  fan 
shaped  leaves  forming  a  head  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  each  leaf  with  40  or  60  pairs 
of  segments.  These  fronds  when  dried  aro 
very  strong,  and  are  used  for  h»ts  and  um- 
brellas. The  petiole  is  7  feet  long  and  the 
blade  6  feet  long  and  13  feet  broad.  Fans 
of  enormouH  size  are  manufactured  from  this 
plant  in  Ceylon;  the  bole  of  this  palm  is  wliolly 
pith  which  furnishes  a  sort  of  flour  from 
which  bread  is  made ;  the  leaves  make  excellent 
thatch,  and  are  also  used  for  writing  on,  like 
those  of  the  C.  taliera.  Griffith  met  with  trees 
in  flower  at  Morgui,  which  he  thought  belong- 
ed to  this  species,  but  not  having  access  to 
H  complete  copy  of  Martins'  Palm,  he  could 
not  speak  with  certainty  ;  and  Dr.  Mason  saw 
trees  in  Tav(»y  which  he  regarded  as  pro- 
bably talipat  palms.  The  dark  coloured 
roundish  seeds  of  these  trees  are  used  as 
beads  by  the  Tader  or  Dasari  mendicants.  C. 
urabraculifera,  is  common  in  Ceylon,  and  is 
found  also  on  the  Malabar  Coast;  the  dried  leaf 
iH  very  strong  and  limber — and,  according  to 
Knox,  *'  most  wonderfully  made  for  men's 
convenience  to  carry  along  with  them ;  for 
though  this  leaf  be  thus  broad  enough  to  cover 
fifteen  or  twenty  mon  when  it  is  open,  yet  it 
will  fold  close  like  a  lady's  fan,  and  then  it  is 
no  bigger  tliau  a  man's  arm ;  it  is  wonderfully 
light."  **  This  tree  is  within  a  pith  only  ;  they 
beat  it  in  mortars  to  flour,  and  bake  cakes  of 
it,  which  taste  much  like  to  wheaten  bread  ;  it 
serves  them  instead  of  corn  before  their  har- 
vest ia  ripe."  And  in  Ceylon,  umbrellas  made 
of  its  leaf  are  so  borne  before  the  chiefs  and 
nobles. — Knoxs  Ceylon,  quoted  in  Hoy  Us  Fib» 
PL  Seeman^  Eng,  Cyc.  page  176.  AinS'  Mat, 
Med,  p,  143,  Drs,  Mason,  Roxb,  ii.  177.  Voigt* 
CORYFHA  UTAN.     Lam. 

Taliera  aylvetria  BL  I  Lontarus    sylTesiria 

I  RumpK 

A  palm  of  the  Moluccas. 

COUYPUiENA.  LiNNiEUS.  A  genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  section  Acanthoptery- 
gii,  family  Scombridse,  and  fifth  group  Cory* 
phaenina.  There  are  9  genera  in  the  group, 
one  of  them  Coryphsdoina,  in  which  there  are 
aix  specicR. 

CORYPHiENA  HIPPURIS.  Linn.  The 
Dolphin  or  Dorado,  is  often  confused  with 
the  Delphinus  or  Porpess,  from  its  bearing 
the  same  name.  Its  colours  when  swimming 
are  very  lively  and  tail  of  a  golden  yellow.  III 
is  good  for  eating — BennetL 

CORYPHODON  BLUMENBACHII,  the 
Rat  snake  of  Ceylon,  is  almost  domesticatecl 
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COSMAS. 


GOSS. 


and  is  of  ten  kept  in  houeefaolds. — 2Vnnfn<|  One  aneedote  is  ascribed  to  Sopmtrna,  no  more. 
Sk.  p.  42.  I  Writing    of  tbe    Inland    of  Taprobaoe    ia 


CORYSTES,  a  genus  of  Brachjnrotis  or 
short  tailed  CruHtaoea. — JSngl.  CyCnpntge  169- 
COSCINIUM  FENESTRA.TUM.  Coleb. 

Menespermum  feDestrafcum,  Oabtit.  | 

Turmeric  tree  Emq.  |  Jbar-ki-fluldi  Duk. 

Mara  manjil  Tam.  I  Mani-pasupu  Tbl. 

A  creeping   plant,  grows    in  Geyion  aod 
in  Southern  India. 

COS.  A  little  Dorian  island  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  fell  under  the 
power  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  the  first  spot  in 
Europe  into  which  the  mannfactare  of  silk 
was  introdnoed,  which  it  probably  gained 
when  nnder  the  power  of  Persia  before 
the  overthrow  of  Darius.  The  luxury  of  the 
Egyptian  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  over- 
heated by  any  clothing  that  could  conceal  their 
limbs,  had  long  previously  introduced  a  light 
thin  dress  ;  and  for  this  dress,  silk, 
ivhen  it  could  be  obtained,  was  much  valued  j 
and  Pampliik  of  Cos  had  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing woven  webs  so  transparent  that  tbe  Egyp- 
tian women  were  enabled  to  display  their  fair 
forms  yet  more  openly  by  means  of  this  cloth- 
ing. Occasionally  also,  they  sent  their  trea- 
sures and  their  children  there  as  to  a  place  of 
safety  from  Alexandrian  rebellion  ;  and  there 
the  silk  manufacture  flourished  in  secret  for 
two  or  three  centuries.  When  it  ceased  is  un- 
known, as  it  was  part  of  the  merchants'  craft 
to  endeavour  to  keep  each  liranch  of  trade  to 
themselves.  Sharpens  AriitotU^  Hist.  An.  V. 
19.     HUiorjf  of  Egypt  Vol.  L  p.  263. 

COSHTA.— 1  Corchorus  olitorius. 

COS  Mas,  called  from  his  maritime  ex- 
perience", Indicopleustes,  apparently  an  Alex- 
andrian Greek,  who  wrote  between  530  and 
660,  is  the  first  Greek  or  Roman  writer  who 
speaks  of  China  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner, 
and  not  as  a  land  enveloped  in  half  mythical 
haze.  He  speaks  of  it  also  by  a  name  which 
no  one  has  ever  disputed  to  mean  China. 

He  was  a  monk  when  he  composed  the 
work  which  has  come  down  to  us,  but  in 
his  earlier  days  he  had  been  a  merchant,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  sailed  on  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  visiting  the  coasts  of 
Ethiopia,  and  apparently  also  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  western  coasts  of  India,  as  well  as 
Ceylon.  His  book  was  written  at  Alexandria, 
and  is    termed    '*  Topographia    Christiana." 

**  Universal  Christian  Topography,"  the  great  I  much  disputed,    chiefly  on   account  of  tft* 
object  of  it  being  to  show  that  the  Tabernacle   difficulties  which  attend  the  daterminalMB  d 


Further  India,  Cosmas  says  where  the  Indian 
Sea  is,  there  is  a  church  of  christians  with 
clergy  and  a  congregation  of  believen, 
though  I  know  not  if  there  be  any  cbriatiacs 
further  on  in  that  direction.  And  sach  also 
is  the  case  in  the  land  called  Male,  where  the 
pepper  grows.  And  in  the  place  called  Kal- 
liana  there  is  a  bishop  appointed  from  Persia, 
as  well  as  in  the  island  which  they  call  the 
Isle  of  Dioscoris  in  the  same  Indian  Sea. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  island  speak  Greek, 
having  been  originally  settled  there  by  the 
Ptolemies,  who  ruled  after  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don.  This  Male  is  evidently  Malabar,  pro. 
bably  the  Ealliena  of  the  Peri  pins,  which 
Laxsen  identifies  with  the  still  existing  Kaly- 
ani  on  the  mainland  near  Bombay.  Father 
Paolino  indeed  will  have  it  to  be  a  place  ataU 
called  Kalyanapuri  on  tbe  banks  of  a  river 
two  miles  north  of  Mangalore,  but  aureaaon- 
ably. —  Via  Galle;  Indie  Orieniale^  p.  100. 
VuU  Cathay  I.  p.  CLXXI. 

COSMEA  BiPINNATA.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Cosmea,  are  mostly  annnals  and  cr- 
namental  flowers,  colours  purple,  white  and 
yellow;the  roots  are  tuberou6,and  may  be  col- 
li vn  ted  by  dividing  the  same  or  by  seed. — 
Ridddl. 

COSMBTICBARE.  The  fragrant  bark  of 
Murray  a  paniculate,  a  tree  indigenons  in  Hor- 
mah  above  Rangoon,  is  more  used  for  a  cos- 
metic than  sandal  wood.  It  is  a  very  orna- 
mental fragrant  flowering,  shrub  of  the  citron 
tribe.— J/oson. 

COSMETIC  TUBEBCLE8.  An  inferior 
cosmetic  wood  of  Burmah,  is  the  tubercle  of 
some  plant.  The  Burmese  appear,  from  their 
name,  to  regard  them  as  produced  by  a  species 
of  erythrina,  for  they  call  them  ezythrina 
thorns ;  but  Mr.  Mason  knows  the  plant  to 
be  a  creeper,  and  suspects  that  it  is  Toddalia 
aculeate  and  T.  floribnnda. — Maton^ 

COSMETIC  WOOD  of  Mergai  is 
of  the  Xanthoxylacese  t  is  a  fragra&t 
tic  wood  sold  in  the  bazar,  which  is  said  Is 
come  from  Mergui,  bnt  Mr.  Mason  nevsr  saw 
the  tree. — Moion.    See  Abeer. 

COSMIBUENA.    See  Cinchona. 
COSS,  OB  EOS.    The  itinerary  messorr  «f 
India,  of  which  the    precise  value 


in  the  Wilderness  is  a  pattern  or  model  of 
the  universe.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  (Ceylon,  I 
642)  says  that  Cosmas  got  his  accounts  of 
Ceylon  from  Sopatrus,  whom  he  met  at  Adule, 
and  Lassen  ascribes  all  Cosmas  says  of  India 


the  exact  length  of  the  gus,  or  yard.  As 
Ayeeni- Akberee  lays  down  distinct!  j  tkil^ 
coss  consists  of  100  cords  (tunab),  eac^  end 
of  50  Gnz  ;  also  of  400  poles  (bans),  esik  eC 
1 2\  Guz  ;  either  of  which  will  give  to  te 
coss  the  length  of  5000  Guz.    The  foUowiaS 


to  the  same  authority  (ii,  773).     But    they 

have  not  given  the  ground  of  these  opinions,    particulars  relative  to  the  distances 
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COSSACK. 


C0S8YAH. 


the  old  minars  or  cobs  pillars  may  be  in- 
teresting, and  may  be  considered  to  afford  the 
correctest  means  we  have  of  ascertaining  the 
true  standard. 


Road  distance 

Direct  distance 

in 

in 

EnglUh  yards. 

ditto. 

Octagonal  Minar  to  Nurelah 

ia  Delhi... 

4,513 

4,480 

Minar  between  Nurelah  and 

Shapoorgurhee  .. 

4,554 

4,401 

Minar  opposite   Aleepoor... 

4,532 

4.379 

Minar  opposite  SiniRpoor... 

4,579 

4,673 

fin  inn  of  Minar  opposite  to 

Shalinuur. ...                    ••. 

4,610 

4,591 

4,558 


4,487 


COSS^A,  or  GisBia,  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Greeks  knew  the  tract  east  of  the  Tigris. 
It  was  also  called  Elam  or  Elymais.  It  is 
now  called  Khazistau,  or  the  land  of  Khuz. 
Kusa,  the  ancient  name  of  the  region  now 
known  a»  Beluchistan.  Cosseea  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Eoh-siah>  or  ^*  Black  Moun- 
tain.'' The  people  spread  their  conquest  over 
Sasiana  and  the  districts  'eastward.  See 
Luristan,  Viawamitra. 

COSSEE,  a  river  near  Mhadeepoor  in 
Midnapoor. 

KOSS  C  [R  or  Cosseir,  a  town  and  harbour  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  in  their  expedition  to 
Egypt,and  then  by  the  British.  Kosseir  harbour 
is  open  to  the  east,  but  on  the  north  reefs  ad- 


Average.. 

Length  of  the  coss — 2  miles,  4  Furlongs 
158  yards.    It  is  important  to  observe  that 

the  length  of  the  Ilahee  Guz   deduced  from  |  vance  into  the  sea,  on  the  south  is  a  chain  of 
the  measurements  is  32iV<A  inches,  showing  |  mountains  of  some  elevation.     The   bottom 
how  very  nearly  correct  is  the  length  of  ^3    is  rocky, 
inches  assumed  by  the  British  Government.  GOSSIM  BAZAR,  a  town  near  Mursheda- 

This  coss  resembles  the  Chinese  lib,  i.  e.,    ^^^'     1°   t^«    early   days    of  the  British,  a 
the  distance   which    can   be  attained  by    a   **^<5tory  town, 

COSSUMBA.  Can,  Safflower. 


man's  voice  exerted  in  a  plain  surface,  and 
the  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  ori- 
ental Meel,  as  well  as  the  European  mile  and 
Jeague.  The  two  former  evidently  derive 
their  names  from  the  Roman  mil  Hare,  and  the 
difference  of  their  value  in  different  places 
proves  that  the  mere  name  was  borrowed, 
without  any  reference  to  its  etymological 
signification*  Coss  is  an  Indian  word ;  the 
equivalent  word  in  Persian  is  Kuroh,  the 
same  as  the  Sanscrit  Krosa,  of  which  four  go 
to  the  Yojan;  about  the  precise  value  of 
which  different  opinions  are  held.  Malcolm 
says    the  coss  is   in    general   estimated  at 


COSSYAH,  or  Ehassia  country,  on 
the  north-east  frontier  of  India,  has  iron  of. 
great  purity,  smelted  at  Fuudua  ;  Cassia 
lignea  is  one  of  its  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port, and  a  variety  of  parti-coloured  clotlm, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sylhet 
cloths.  Some  of  them  are  dyed  of  rich  colours, 
and  being  of  a  strong  durable  texture,  are 
well  adapted  for  table  covers,  to  which  pur- 
pose they  are  usually  applied  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Bengal.  The  Cossiah  and  Jyntia  hill 
territory  is  administered  by  an  assistant  at- 
tached to  the  Assam  commission.    The  value 


forty -two  to  the  degree,  but  its  length  differs  '  ^^^^®  export  and  import  trade  of  the  country 
ill  almost  every  province  of  India.  It  may  i  is  about  rupees  30,000  a  year  with  Assam,and 
be  computed  as  never  under  a  mile  and  a  i  ^»^^  the  Bengal,  plains  about  10|  lakhs,  the 
^alf,  and  never  (expect  in  that  introduced  by   exports  being  7  lakhs.  The  total  revenue  from 

~  land  and   taxes  in  1857    amounted  to  rupees 

23,023.      The  first  treaty  with  Jyntia  was 


he  mandate   of  the  late  Tippoo   Sultan  in 
klysore)  more  than  two  miles. 

Xn  Guzerat  they  estimate  the  coss  by  the 
ovring  of  kine  (gao),  which  in  a  still  day  may 
le  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
aarter.  Thus  twelve  coss  is  bara-gao. — Elliot 
'upp.  MalcoMs  Cmiral  India,  Vol  I.  p.  20. 
ee  Ilahee  Guz. 

COSSACK,  an  irregular  soldiery  whom  the 
^oBsian  government  recruited  from  the 
>iintry  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  known 
I  ILattle  Eabarda  andQreat  Kabarda,  border- 
i^  oi\  the  Malka  and  Kouma  rivers. 
E>aAack  is  also  a  term  by  which  the  Mahrattas 
>0cnbe  their  own  species  of  warfare.  In 
laogoAge,  the  word  Cossakee,  borrowed, 
many  of  their  terms,  from  the  Moghuls, 
predatory." —  Malcolm's  Central 
\ciiaf  Yalf.  L,  p.  69.    See  Kabarda* 
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concluded  in  1824.  The  rajah  Ram  Sing 
rendered  no  assistance  during  the  Burmese 
war,  but  his  country  was  taken  under  protec- 
tion, and  the  rajah  agreed  to  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  the  British.  The  population  of 
the  Jyntia  hills  is  about  40,000  souls^  and  of 
the  Cossiah  hills  about  82,400.  The  Cossiah 
states  are  twenty-five  in  namber>of  which  five. 


Cherra  PooDJee, 

Sangree, 

Khyrim, 

and 

NuBting, 

Nuspoong 

are  commonly  called  the  "  Semi-independent 
States."  The  chiefs  exercise  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  own  people 
in  all  matters  pertaiuing  exclusively  to  them. 
The  minor  states,  known  as  the  "  Dependent 
States,"  are  twenty  in  number,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Nungklow. 
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Knngklow, 

Moleem, 

Murriow, 

Bamyre 

lifowlie» 

Cheylt, 

Dowarrah    Ne- 

toormeD, 
MovrseoraiD, 


Mowdun    Foon- 
jee 

Mahram. 

Mallai   Cham- 
mat, 

Bhawul. 

•Seenai  Poonjeo» 

LeDgkhan  Poon- 


Mowyang. 

Nobo 

Sopho, 

Jeerung> 

Synng, 

Moflong    Foon- 

jc©, 
Mowlong  do, 
Lykeom     do. 


Moleem  v/m  conquered  in  1829,  and  the 
rajah  of  Khyrim  ceded  to  the  Britiah  the 
territory  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Oomean  or  Booga 
Pane  river.  In  1861,  the  rajah  was  deposed 
and  Malay  Singh,  a  new  chief,  installed.  No 
engagements  have  ever  been  made  with  Nobo, 
Sopho,  Syung,  Moflung  Poonjee,  and  Lyksom 
Poonjee,  but  agreements  have  been  entered 
into  with  Mowyangin  1829,Dowarrah  Notoor- 
man  in  1837,Soopar  Poonjee  in  1829,  and  in 
1860,  withBhawal.— il»/cAwo»*«  Treaties,  ifcc, 
page  85. 

COSSYA  HILLS,  estimated  area  7290 
sq.  miles,  between  25''  and  26^  and  9P  and 
92°,  Cherra  Poonjee  4100  feet,  80  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  40  in  breadth,  extend 
from  lat.  24**  35'  to  26°  7'  and  from  long.  9r 
35'  to  92*  4'.  About  16  mum  the  Sylhet  side, 
and  about  the  same  on  that  of  Assam.consists 
of  lowland  interspersed  with  small  hills.  In 
the  interior,  about  50  m.  in  extent,  is  an  undu- 
lating hilly  table-land,  from  1,500  to  2,500 
feet  high.  Ooal  is  said  to  abound  iu  the  hills 
of  Jynteah.  The  localities  admitting  of  culti- 
Tation  are  the  plateaux  of  the  Cossyah  and 
Jyateah  hills,  the  lower  ranges  on  the  Assam 
border,and  the  slopes  towards  the  Sylhet  plains. 
The  area  of  the  three  plateaux  is  about  3,500 
square  miles»  and  their  heights  vary  from 
3000  to  6000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  soil 
is  a  ferruginous  red  clay,  with  a  subsoil  of 
shingle  tittle  qualified  for  profitable  culti- 
ration.  In  the  hollowsi  however,  a  fine  black 
nonld  is  found  extending  often  over  many 
acres.  On  the  plateaux,  miles  upon  miles  of 
land  are  as  level  as  the  most  highly  cultivated 
portions  of  Kent  and  the  Lothians.  On  the 
middle  plateau  the  temperature  averages  that 
of  the  English  summer ;  rising  to  72^  during 
the  hottest  months.  The  cold  weather  is  less 
severe  than  an  English  winter.  The  cultivated 
land  in  those  hills  is  very  little.  A  late 
survey  gave  12,221  acres  or  less  than  10 
square  miles  as  the  total  in  the  Jynteah  hills ; 
while  within  an  area  of  4,450  square  miles 
among  the  Cossyah  hills  only  30  square  miles 
have  been  brought  under  crops.  To  the  west 
of  the  Cossyah  hills  lies  the  Garrow  country. 
The  climate  of  the  country  is  deadly,  and 
the  British  have  little  intercourse  with  the 
Qarrow.  The  Garrow  in  more  immediate 
relation  with  the  British  either  pay  revenue 
or  tribute  in  the  shape  of  fines  for  offences* 
The  others  are  usually  considered  independent 
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The  Garrow  were  in  the  habit  of  makiaf 
constant  predatory  incursions  upon  Briti« 
frontier  villages  in  the  plains,  and.  decapitate 
ing  their  victims,  and  carrying  off  their  heads 
as  funeral  offerings  to  their  departed  chiefs. 
It  has  frequently  been  found  necessary  U 
punish  these  outrages  by  sending  militaiy 
expeditions  into  the  country,  and  by  closmg 
the  markets  in  the  plains  frequented  by  the 
Garrow. 

COSSYA,  a  tribnUry  to  the  Ganges.  It 
rises  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  in  lat  28' 
25'  long.  86«  1  r  S.  W.,  S.  E.,  S.  K,  S.  E.,  a, 
into  Gauges;  length,  325  in.  Arun,  310; 
Tambur,  95  ;  Gogaree,  235  ;  Dud  Cocwy,  50  ; 
Tiljuga,40  m. — 46,000  square  miles  drained. 
Where  narrowest,  and  when  lowest,  stream 
1,200  ft  wide  and  15  ft.  deep.  It  ia  laiger 
than  the  Jumna  or  the  Ghogra.  It  runa  past 
Midnapoor  cantonment. 

COSSYPHUa  See  Coleoptera. 

COSTUS. 

RooBt  Arab.  |  Koot  Kasbh. 

Kust;  Koshta  fisMO.  I  Ccstai  Arabicua     Lai. 

Putchuk  Bind,  j  Eooaht-i-Sherin    Piaa. 

A  fragrant  substance  highly  prized  by  thi 
'  ancients.    It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Falooner 
\  to  be  the  produce  of  a  genus  of  the  thi^tk 
I  tribe,  to  which  he  has  given  the    name  el 
jAucklandia.    He  found  it  growing   in  great 
abundance  all  round  the  elevated  sammita  of 
Cashmere.  From  the  plants  with  which  it  was 
associated,  and  the  circumstancea  under  vhick 
the  Root  grows,  being  one  of  the  Composite, 
or  Thistle  tribe,  with  feathered  seed,  of  wUck, 
when  once  established,  the  dissemination  be- 
comes easy,  Falconer  considered  it  ooald  he 
produced  to  an  unlimited   extent,  of  the  foett 
quality,  in   the  Himalayas,  at  elevai^ocs  ol 
from  seven   thousand  five  hundred  to  Biiie 
thousand  feet  above    the  sea,   and  that  the 
Choor   mountain  alone  might    be  brongbt  ia 
a  few  years  to  produce  thousands  of  mauoiis 
of  it     The  root  of  A.  costus    ia   Bupposei 
to  be  the  Costus  Arabicua^  on  the  foUowing 
grounds.     It  corresponds   with  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  ancient   anthora^  and  k 
used  at  the  present  day  for  the  same  p0- 
poses  in  China,  as  costus  was  formerly  vppBd 
to  by  the  Greeks.    The  ooinddenoe  of  Iki 
name ;  in  Cashmere  the  root  is  called  kool^sBl 
the  Arabic  synonym  is  said  to  be  koost  R 
is  a  gregarious  herb,  about  six  or  seveo  M 
high,  with  a  perennial  thick  branehei  mb^ 
with   an  annual  round  smooth   atem^  kfg^ 
leaves  and  dark  purple  flowers.   The  lusU  iie 
dug  up  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, when  the  plant  begins  to  be  torpid ;  tkj^ 
are  chopped  up  into  pieces,  from  two  to  lix  ia- 
ches  longy  and  are  exported  without  Cntiba 
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preparation.  The  quantity  collected,  according 
to  Dr,  Falconer,  is  very  large,  amoanting  to 
about  two  millioii  ponnda  per  annum.    The 
coat  of  its  collection  and  transport  to  a  mer- 
cantile depot  in  Gaahmere  is  about  2s.  4d. 
the  cwt.  The  commodity  is  laden  on  bullocks 
and  carried  to  the  Punjab,  whence  the  larger 
portion  goes  down  to  Bombay,  where  it  is 
shipped  lor  the  Red  Sea^   the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  China ;  a  portion  of  it  finds  its  way  across 
the  Sutlej  and  Jumna  into  Hindostan  Proper, 
wheiiee  it  is  taken  to  Calcutta,  and  bought  up 
there  with  avidity  under  the  name  of  putchuk. 
The  value  is  enhanced   at  Jogadree,   on  the 
Jumna,  to  about  16s.  9d.  or  23s.  4d.^per  cwt, 
Iti  the  Chinese  ports  it  fetches  nearly  double 
that  price  per  cwt»    The    Chinese-  bum  the 
voots  as  an  incense  in  the*   templea  of    their 
gods  and  regard  it  as  aphrodisiac.     The  im- 
port into  Canton  in  1848  were  414  pjouls, 
and  iu  1869  were  854  piouls^  and  valued  at 
5, 1 50  dollars.    In  Cashmere  it  is  ehiefy  used 
for  the  protection  of  bales  of  shawls  from 
insects.    The  exports  from  Calcutta  were 

in    184142.^12,847    |  In  184».49  ...2,1  lOf  worth 
»,  1S47-4S  ...    2,0501  f     about  £1,50U  aaauAUy. 

The  sweet  or  mild  kind,  called  koosht  she- 
reen,  is  of  light  yellow  colour  and  pleasant 
£melL  Dr.  Royle  supposed  it  to  be  identical 
-with  the  Indian  orris^  root,  but  this  is  called 
bekh  i-  banafsha,  is  imported  from  the  Red 
Sea,  aiul  appears  to  be  in  every  respect 
identical  with  the  true  orris  root.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  writing  in  1842,  says  put- 
chuk is  of  unknown  origin;  though  usually 
referred  to  Costus  arabicua  or  speciosos  >  the 
voots  ol  the  ktter  are  quite  insipid  and  in- 
odorous. Dr.  Royle  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  in  reality  the  produce  of  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant ;  specimens  have  been  seen  by 
3Ir.  Beckett  of  Allyghur  having  hollow  stems. 
— Royle,  p,  360.  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  652. 
lioyle  Productive  Res.  Simmonds, 

COSTUS  ARABICUS.  Link.  syn.  ol 
Costus  speciosus.  The  roots  of  Costus  ara- 
bieus,  Linn,  Fald  and  Costus  speciosus,  for- 
merly considered  the  source  of  ihiB  perfume. 
See  Costus,  Putchuk. 

COSTUS  ARGYKOPHYLLU&  An  indi- 
genous species  of  the  spirical  costns  is  very 
Abundant  in  Tenasserim. — Mcuon.  Dr.  Wight 
bas  given  figures  of  Costus  Nepaulensis  and 


COTTAMALLI. 


Banksia  speoiosat  Seen, 
CkMtiu  anbious,  Zinn. 
Hellenia  graadiflora.  RetA. 


Janakua 
Kieor  kia 
Eamuka 
Kemboo 
Tebu  gas 


9> 


Bpeciosus. 

COSTUS  NEPALENSia    Boscob. 

C.  speciosus  p  angustifolius. 

Grows  in  Nepal 

COSTUS   SPECIOSUS,  Boxb.  Sm. 
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Amomnm  hirsutum  Lam 
TBJana  specioia.  OnuL 
Herba  spiialis  hinuta^ 
—  Rumph. 

Malbal.     FuBhkara  malamu  Tbl. 
Bbno.     Bomma  Kachika 
Sans*    Easmiramu  ;. 
»       Kimukakoehtamu: 
SiNQH.  I  Kroflhtamu 
A  very  elegant  plant  found  near  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  other  moist  and  shady  places 
in  southern  India^  Cochin-Chinai  the  Moluc- 
cas^ and  Sanda-  islands. 

COSTUS  ZEBUMBET..  Pbbb.  Alpinia 
nutans,  Roscoe. 

COPPER- WABET,  tutenague  utensils,  coral 
and  glass  beads,  form  a  small  portion  of  the 
Chinese  trade  to  bidia  ;  the  Chinese  seldom 
use  glass  beads  as  ornament& 

COTE,  OB  KOT..  A  fort ;  a  castle,  in  which 
sense  we  find  it  frequently  used  in  names  of 
places  as  Cote-Pootlee,  Cote-Salbahun,  Shere- 
Cote  and  Chirya-Cote,  It  is  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  Eotta,  which  Klaproth  tells  us,  being 
adopted  into  the  Mongol,  became  the  origia 
of  the  name  of  Khoten.  We  may  probably 
look  to  the  same  word  for  the  English  Cote^ 
and  its  numerous  derivatives,  asSheepcote» 
Cotswold,  (fee.,  ko,— Elliot  Supp.  Eel.  des  Boy^ 
Budd,  p.  18. 

COTI.  See  Kyans,  p.  567,  568,  569, 

COTI.  The  complement  of  an  arc  to  90*  i 
also  one  of  the  sides  of  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle.—Sudda  coti ;  the  sine— Cotijya^  tha 
co-sine  of  an  angle  in  such  a  triangle. 

COTON.    Fr.  Cotton. 

COTONE.    It.  Cotton.. 

COTO  NE ASTER.  A  specfes  of  this  tree 
forms  part  of  the  alpine  vegetatiou  of  Eedar* 
nath.  They  are  very  desirable  garden  shruba. 
from  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  their 
flowers^  and  their  fruit.  They  are  all 
readily  propagated  by  seeds,,  cuttings,  layers,, 
or  grafting  ou  C.  vulgaris,  on  the  common 
quince,  or  on  the  hawthorn.  The  greater  part, 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  Asia. — Lovidon^g 
Ency,  0/  Trees  and  Shrubs.  HoffmeUter^s 
Travels  in  Ceylon, 

COTONEASTEB  MIGBOPHYLL A.  See 
Evergreens. 
COTONEASTEB  BACILLABIS. 

Him.  mountain  aab  Eirck  I  Bouaor  Rouns,  Punjabi. 
Lua ;  Luoi  Hind.  | 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Bampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  8000 
to  10,000  feet  Wood  used  for  walking  sticks. 
The  alpen-stocks  of  travellers  are  made  of  thig 
wood — Cleghom.  Punjab  Report^  KtUlu  and 
Kangra,  p.  80. 

COTTAMBA.     Singh.    Ceylon   almond. 

COTTAMALLI.    Tam.  Tju..  Coriandrum 
sativum.    Coriander  seed. 
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COTTA  EALANO,  Taic  Aponogeton 
monostachyon.  Thunb*  Cammonly  found 
growing  in  the  beds  of  tanka.  Root  eaten 
in  Caffrariaas  a  great  delicacy ;  it  is  relished 
by  the  natives  of  India, — AinsUe,page  248. 

COTTIMBIRI.    Can.  Coriander  seed. 

COTTON. 


Kutua 

Ae. 

Bomuld 

Dan. 

Boomwol 

DUT. 

Katoen 

ft 

Coton 

Fr. 

BAnnxwoUe 

Gbr. 

Kapaa 

Guz. 

Rui 

Hind. 

Bambagia 

It. 

Cotone 

9t 

Goasypium 

Lat, 

Bombax 

>f 

Euttua 

Maleal. 

Kapaa 

Malay. 

Pumba 

Pbr«. 

Bawelna 

Pol. 

Algodao 

Port. 

Chlobta-i 

chataja 

EU8. 

Humaga 

)» 

Kapasa ; 

Karpae 

1 ;  Sans. 

Algodon 

Sp. 

]SomuIl 

Sw. 

Panji 

Taw. 

Pafcti 

Tbl. 

Cotton  wool  consists  of  the  hairs  attached 
to  the  seeds  of  species  of  Gossypinm,  and  the 
plants  have  been  characteristic  of  India  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  at  the  present  day, 
the  great  majority  of  its  people  are  clothed 
with  fabrics  made  from  cotton^  which  is  woven 
to  a  large  extent  in  India,  but  largely  also  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  England,  in  1861, 
there  were  upwards  of  500,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  manufacture,  of  whom 
nearly  400,000  were  working  in  Lancashire  ; 
a  number  equal  to  25  towns  of  20,000 
inhabitants  each,  all  wholly  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade.  The  engineers,  mechanics,  and 
the  workers  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper^  tin, 
and  wood,  and  the  shopkeepers  and  other 
tradesmen  supported  by  them  may  be  reckon- 
ed at  half  that  number  (250,000).  The  women 
and  children,  and  those  not  able  to  work  and 
dependent  entirely  on  the  cotton  operatives, 
may  be  taken  as  half  those  at  work  (250,000). 
The  total  number  of  persons  then  dependent 
upon  the  cotton  manufactures  may  therefore 
be  taken  at  1,000,000,  of  whom  800,000 
were  in  Lancashire  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  first  distinct  notice  of  cotton  is 
in  the  Book  of  Esther,  i.  v.  6,  where  its  Sans- 
crit name  Karpas  is  translated  greens,  in  the 
English  Bible.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias 
notice  it,  but  it  was  not  till  the  invasion  of 
India  by  Alexander  that  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  plant,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Theophrastus  and  also  in  Pliny.  In  America, 
two  distinct  varieties  are  indigenous  ;  G. 
Barbadense,  yielding  the  cotton  from  the 
United  States,  and  G.  peruvianum  or  acumi- 
natum, that  which  is  produced  in  South 
America.  India,  also,  has  two  distinct  species, 
G,  herbaceum,  or  the  common  cotton  of 
India,  which  has  spread  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  G.  arboreum,  or  tree  cotton, 
which  yields  little,  if  any,  of  the  cotton  of 
commerce,  and  is  very  distinct  from  the  species 
of  Bombax  often  called  cotton-tree  and  silk 
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cotton-tree*    The  spedee  of  the  genus  gosij* 
pium  consist  of  liurge  or  small  ehitiha,  and 
one  forms  a  tree.    All  have  alternate  leaves, 
which  are  more  or  less  palmate  or  lobed^  and 
usually  covered, as  well  as  the  young  branches 
with  little  black  dots>  and  the  nerves  below 
have  one  or  more  glands.  The  flowers  are  large, 
showy,  more  or  less  yellow  or  red,  consiatiug 
of  five  petals,  united  at  their  base,  aubeordate 
flat  and  spreading.    Each  cell  coDtaiiia  from  5 
to  7  ovoid  seeds,  from  the  seed -coats  of  which 
arises  the  filamentous  substance,  which   by 
its  twisting  envelopes  the  seeds.     Along  with 
this  cotton  there  is  often  a   short  covering, 
called  fuzz  by  planters.     Cotton  wool  is  f «»rm- 
ed  of  tubular  hairs,  which,  in  drying,  become 
flattened,  and  are  transparent,  with<int  joints, 
and  twisted  like  a  corkscrew.     Under  water, 
they  appear  like  distinct,  flat,  narrow,  ribandi^ 
with  occasionally  a  transverse  line,  which  in- 
dicates the  end  of  cells.     This  twisted  natare 
of  the  cotton  fibre  is  probably  the  reason  why 
cotton  cloth  is  not  so   well  fitted  as  linen  for 
surgical  dressings.     But  being  a  worse  eon* 
ductor  of  heat  than  linen,  it  is  well  suited  for 
inner   clothing,   where  the  object   is  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  of   temperature,   as  it    will 
retain  heat,  and  prevent  the  body  being  so 
readily  affected  by  external  heat  or  cold.     At 
the   same  time  that  it  condenses   less  freely 
than   linen   the  vapour  of  perspiration,  bot 
absorbs  it  readily  when  it  has  been  condoised 
into  the  form  of  sweat.  {Royle,  p€tge  289.)  Tke 
cotton  plant,  Gossypinm  herbaceum,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  is  indigenoas  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America. 
It  flourishes  also  in  the  southern  proTinces  of 
the  United  States  ;  and,  although  an  exotic 
there,  has  been  cultivated  with  such   saccesa, 
that  its  produce   is  an  important   article  of 
commerce.      Cotton   wool    bears    ^alue   ac- 
cording to  its  color,  length,   strength,   and 
fineness  of  fibre.  Pure  whiteness   is  generally 
held  to  denote  a  secondary  quality  ;  whiUta 
yellowish  tinge,  provided  it  be  not  theresolt  of 
casual  exposure  to  damp,  or  the  natural  cfiEect 
of  an  unfavorable   season,  is  indicative  of  sa- 
perior  fineness.  Many  varieties  of  raw  cottoa 
are  seen  in  commerce,  each  sort  being  usually 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  locality  when 
it  is  produced  ;  but  the  main   distinction  re- 
cognised is  that  between  the  long   and  abort 
stapled  qualities  ;  though  of  these,  again,  tfaoe 
are  different  degrees  of  exoellenoe.     The  ^wuk 
island"  cotton  of  Georgia  (so    named 
being  raised  on  certain  narrow  sandy 
l3ring  along  the  coast  of  that    proviaee)  is 
esteemed  the  best  of  the  long-stapled  kiad ; 
and  the  *'  upland"  produce  of  the  same  afeits 
excels    amongst    the     short-stapled   daasoL 
The  indigenoas  Asiatie  cotton  is  ezciuifcij 
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of  the  latter  species.  Tiie  maBiitachire  of 
cotton— ^an  art  in  Earope  of  growth  so 
recent  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centnry — has  been  car- 
ried on  in  India  from  very  remote  antiqnity. 
As  noticed  above,  Herodotus,  and  at  a  later 
period,  Arrian,  speak  of  certain  wild  trees  in 
that  country  producing  a  kind  of  wool  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  sheep  of  their  day,  and 
state  that  a  cloth  woven  from  this  substance 
was  in  universal  wear  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants in  their  time.  The  natives  had,  indeed, 
attained  such  a  perfection  in  the  arts  of  spin- 
ning and.  weaving,  that  the  lightness  and  de- 
licacy of  their  finest  clothii  emulated  the 
gossamer's  web,  and  seemed  to  set  competi- 
tion at  defiance.  Yet  neither  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  his  labor,  nor  his  acknowledged 
manual  skill,  has  enabled  the  Indian  artisan 
to  withstand  the  triumphs  of  mechanical 
genius.  And  the  striped  and  figured  muslins 
of  Dacca,  so  long  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their 
fabric,  are  now  almost  entirely  displaced  by 
the  productions  of  Manchester  and  Paisley. 
But  cotton  is  nevertheless,  even  now,  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  Indian  agriculture. 
It  forms  part  oi  an  established  course  in 
most  village  lands  throughout  the  plain  coun- 
try; and  except  upon  swampy,  desert,  or 
absolutely  sterile  ground,  there  is  no  situa- 
tion in  which  it  cannot  readily  be  grown. 
Throughout  British  India,  the  aggregate 
extent  of  cotton  growth  was  very  recently  no 
less  than  5,147,223  acres.  The  Board  of  Trade 
returns  show  that  the  total  imports  into  Great 
Britain  of  Indian  cotton,during  five  years  (from 
1849-50  to  1853-54,)  were  as  under  viz  i — 

lbs. 


From  Bengal, 
Madras, 
Bombay, 


99 
99 


10,573,653 

43,093,473 

598,218,670 


Total  from  India...     652,785,801 
From  other  countries... 3,368,282,03 1 


Total  imported  by  G.  Britain,  4,021,067,832 

The  indigenous  plant  of  India  is  an  annual, 
and  succeeds  best  in  the  rich  black  soil  that 
characterises  various  districts.  The  Ameri- 
can plant,  though  in  reality  perenual,  is 
practically  an  annual  in  India  ;  for  in 
India  neither  native  nor  foreign  cotton  is 
cultivated  on  the  same  ground  more  than  one 
year  in  three,  its  properties  being  found  to 
exhaust  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 
American  cotton  grows  well  on  the  black  soil 
of  India,  but  thrives  still  better  on  the  light 
red  lands.   Each  species  possesses  advantages 
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peculiar  to  itself.  The  Indian  Tariety  is 
capable  of  being  manufactured  into  fabrics  of 
extraordinary  durability  and  wonderful  fine- 
ness ;  its  color  too  is  superior,  but  the  staple 
short.  The  American  species  on  the  other 
hand,  excels  in  lengch  of  staple  }  the  plant 
yields  more  flowers,  and  each  flower  a  larger 
pod,  whilst  the  quantity  of  seed  contained  in 
the  pod  is  smaller  and  more  readily  separated 
from  the  fibre.  Mr.  Laing,  in  a  letter  to  The 
TimeSfShowb  that  Sir  C.  Wood,  as  to  the  future 
supply  of  Indian  cotton,  makes  it  entirely  a 
question  of  price,  citing  the  authority  of  Lord 
Uardinge  ten  years  ago  ;  while  Mr.  Laing 
thinks  that  both  climate  and  soil  are  so  much 
against  India,  that  its  average  produce  per  acre 
will  never  approach  that  of  America,  but  he 
seems  to  exempt  Dharwar.  Mr.  A.  N.  Shaw, 
who  WHS  Collector  of  Dharwar,  corrects 
botb.  He  expresses  an  opinion  that  while 
Mr.  Laing's  facts  may  hold  good  of  indigen- 
ous cotton,  there  are  few  parts  of  India  where 
American  cotton  will  not  grow  as  luxuriantly 
as  in  Alabama,  the  best  cotton  field  in  America 
for  green  seed.  The  average  produce  per 
acre  of  seed-cotton  of  the  whole  cotton  states 
is  about  530  lb.  ;  1,000  lb.  of  seed-cotton  are 
said  to  produce  from  400  to  500  lb.  of  market- 
able wool.  At  Dharwar,  in  1844,  after  a 
careful  analysis,  it  was  found  that  cotton 
grown  from  American  seed  yielded  from  350 
to  400  lb.  of  seed -cotton  per  acre.  Similar 
success  was  met  with  in  Sind.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  progressive  advance  in  the  eultiva* 
tion  of  Amercan  cotton  in  Dharwar. 

ACBES  UNDBR  CULTIVATION. 

Years.  American  Cotton.  Native  Cotton.  Total. 


In 

1851  .  . 

31,000 

223,000 

254,000 

1852 .  . 

42,000 

222.000 

264,000 

1853.  . 

28,000 

251,000 

279,000 

»> 

1854.. 

41,000 

252,000 

293,060 

99 

1856.. 

63,000 

210,000 

273,000 

99 

1856  .  . 

50,000 

191,000 

241,000 

>» 

1857  .. 

82,000 

197,000 

279,000 

f» 

1868.. 

101,000 

252,000 

353,000 

1869.. 

105,000 

21.^000 

320,000 

99 

1860  . , 

186,000 

230,000 

387,000 

1861.. 

154,000 

234,000 

388,000 

>» 

1862.. 

201,000 

177,000 

378,000 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith  of  Liverpool,  in  his  An- 
nual Cotton  Circular  at  the  close  of  1862, 
gave 

Import  of  Cotton  into  Great  Britain. 

American.  East  India.  Brazil,  Egyptian,  ftc.  Total. 

1861  1,841,000         986,000  208,000         8,035,000 

1862  72,000      1,073,000  300,000         1,445,000 

Export  of  Cotton  from  Great  Britain, 
American.  East  India.  Brazil,  Egyptian,  &c.  Total. 

1861  268,000   409,040      5,000     677,000> 

1862  86,000   440,000     38,000     o64,000 

Thus  Great  Britain  exported  more  than  a 
third  of  its  whole  import. 
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Exports  from  India  of  Raw  Cotton. 


Tear. 


1850—51 
1851-52 
1152-68 


C^nantit/. 
lbs. 


Talne. 


8,474.780 


Tear. 


1860—61 


Quantity. 

lbs. 


7,342,168 

10,208,470 

473,678,491 18.779,040 


Yalua. 


3,619,989  1861—62 

--.-    „  -.      )3,6'A4S*4|I862— 63,-- , ..._,--. 

1853—64  197,745,56ft  2,803,150  1863-64  650,126,40285,864,795 
1854— 55  173,780,192  2,428,764  1864—65  525,052,876  37,573,037 

1855—56         |3,314,051 1865—66  803,150,424  35,587,3m9 

1860—67,819.653,624  4,487,949  1866—67         ....       |16,468.277 
1857— 58 ''^60,354,052  4,301,708  1867-68  614,066,049  20,092.570 


1858-59  217,861,572 
1859-60:345,963,660 


4,094, 100  1868—69  697.630,796  20,U9,826 
5,637,624] 


The  rulers  of  British  India  long  ago  made  the 
first  attempt  to  extend  cotton  cultivation,  to  im- 
prove the  8tapIe,andto  establish  better  methods 
of  cleaning  and  packing  the  produce,  for  the 
distribution  of  seed  of  a  superior  qnality 
commenced  so  far  back  as  the  year  1788. 

Nurma-bun  cotton  is  grown  in  Malwa^ 
and  cultivated  in  small  quantities  all  over 
Hindoostan,  and  its  produce  is  in  great  re* 
quest  for  the  mannfacture  of  the  best  kind  of 
brabminioal  thread.  It  is  a  bushy  plant, 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  seven  feet»  and 
lasts  about  m  years. 

In  the  Punjab,  in  1866,  the  total  area  under 
cotton  cultivation  was  about  624,193  acres,most 
In  the  Umritsur  and  Rawul  Pindee  divisions  ; 
aud  least  in  the  Peshawnr  division  ;  the  Boh* 
tuck,  Goordaspoor,  and  Umballa  districts  being 
those  in  which  the  lar|2;est  extent  of  ground 
b  sown  with  cotton  ;  while  in  Simla  and  Sirsa 
districts  it  was  hardly  grown  at  all.  The  average 
produce  per  acre,  after  the  cotton  is  cleaned 
from  its  seed,  is  a  little  over  one  maand  (or 
801  bs.),  the  rate  varying  from  three  mannds 

i2401bs.)    in  the  Hooshyarpoor,    to  16  seers 
32lb8.)  in  the  Kangra  district 

Cotton  grows  to  great  perfection  in  Bundel- 
khund  and  its  produce  is  not  only  more 
abundant,  but  also  of  a  softer  texture  and 
of  a  whiter  colour  than  that  of  the  Doab  : 
hence  it  bears  a  higher  price  and  is  more 
eagerly  sought  after.  It  has  always  formed 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  Calpee  market. 
The  purchases  of  Government  at  one  period 
amounted  to  forty  lakhs  a  year,  and  of  private 
individuals,  it  is  said,  to  18  lakhs.  In  1830, 
the  former  were  discontinued  and  the  latter 
dwindled  down  to  an  annual  expenditure  of 
barely  seven  lakhs. 

The  Doab,  as  well  as  Bundlecnnd,  have 
always  grown  considerable  quantities  of  cot- 
ton.— (jkoyle,  Bonynge  America^  page  38.) 

The  cotton  of  Jaloun  and  Jhansi  (writes 
Mr.  Bell)  was  formerly  much  celebrated. 
Koonch  is  now  the  great  mart  in  that  di- 
rection, and  it  is  surrounded  by  the  Jaloun 
territory.    Mr.    Bell,    after  making  careful 


repute  wiUi  the  natives  of  those  pnts^  vko 

gave  about  7}  percent  more  for  it  than  for  it 

other  best  kinds*  The  district  is  on  the  wan!kd 

the  Chumbuly  near  Dholpore,    and  thtnfon 

probably  Tery    similar   in  soil  and  etimto 

to  that  of  Jaloun  and   Jhansi,  vhicli  m 

not  very  far  distant  As  these  districts,  as  wcU 

as  Bundlecund,  lie  to  the  westward  of  tin 

Jurona,  and  have  always  been  famom  among 

the  natives  for  their  cotton^  it  is  probaUj 

owing  to   some  physical  peculianties  of  aoi^ 

or  of  climate,  that  the  cotton  is  prodnMdof 

a  better  quality,  for  we  cannot  discover  thit 

it  has  the  advantage  of  any  more  eanfil 

culture  or  cleaning. — {Royle) 

Mr.  Mercer,  an  American  planter,  reportsd 
'*  Dharwar  as  more  like  the  Mississtppicliiiiito 
than  any   other    he  met  with  in  India.  TIm 
elevation  modifies  the  climate,    which  ala» 
feels  the  influence  of  both  monsoons  or  mm^ 
so  that  it  never  becomes  extremely  diy,  and 
is  never  inundated  with  excessive  rains,"  and 
the   seed    returns    to   its     original     Mex- 
ican   character,   instead  of   deteriorating  is 
in  other  parts  of  India.     (Bonyngt  Amtria, 
pages  16  to  40.)    The  mode  of  improving 
the    Indian    cotton,  which  seems  to  hold 
forth  the  surest    promise  of  eventual  ra^ 
cess  is   to    bestow     all   possible  attentioa 
upon  the  culture  of   New    Orleans,  Mobile, 
Upland,  or  Mexican  cotton  :  which  (in  ludiaj 
are  practically   one    and  the  same  variety, 
the  denomination  only   varying  aeeording  te 
the  locality   from    whence  imported.    Thii 
is    the  sort  of  cotton  for    which  there  woold 
always  be  an  unlimited  demand  at  Manchesto*. 
The  proper t  on  of  its  seed  being  oonsideiah^ 
less  than    that    of  most    other    ootton,  u 
equal  area  sown  with  New  Orleans  is  mon 
valuable    than   if    sown  with   other  ezolie 
or  indigenous  Indian  seed  ;  it  gives  a  liigw 
yield.    It  yields  more  wool    in  proportioo. 
It  commands  a  hier  price  in   the  maibt 
It  requires  no    peculiar    mode   of    colton 
or    treatment,    other  than  is    applicable  to 
indigenous  species.  When  this  class  of  eotfeoi 
shall  gain  a  firm  footing  in  India,  it  mutreit 
entirely  with  the  discretion  of  cultivatois  ui 
dealers,  whether  they  will  attempt  intrododig 
the    finer    staples   in    particular   localitiei. 
But  the  New  Orleans  seed  must  be  relied  spot 
as  the  most  generally   remunerative,  andtki 
most  universally  suitable  to  Indian  soils  ni 
climates.    In  the  Southern  Mahratta  eouBtrf 
one  cwt.  of  clean  cotton  per  acre  may  be  *- 
counted  a  fair  yield — {DiMin  Unisenii^^^ 
gazine,  June  1857.) 

Between  the  Jumna  and  the  Gkmges,  tet 
are  20,000  square  miles  of  soil  whidi  natize 
seems  to  have  intended  for  one  vast  eoitoa 


inquiries,  ascertained  that  the  cotton  of  Bang     , ^ ^_  ._  ^«^    

chenee  was   that  which  then  was  in  most '  field.    There  is  the  great  depth  of  aaadf  Ioid 
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into  which  tbe  long  taproot  of  this  plant  may  Madras  Presidency  have  increased  of  lute 
delve  and  there  are  the  fertilising  rains,  and,  years,  nud  if  cotton  be  still  not  grown  in 
failing  them,  the  facilities  of  irrigation,  which  ^  the  quantity  or    of    the    quality    desired. 


that  tap  root  requires,   iu   order  to  suck  up 
sustenance.     There  is  the  hot  sun  to  draw  the 


the  cause   must   be   that  somo   other  crop 
is  more  remunerative  to   the  ryot.   A  steady 


fruit  to  maturity,  and  there  also  is  a  redundant  I  murket  at  a  remunerative  price  is  the  great 
population  to  go  forth  and  gather  the  harvest  want,  and  this  the  mercantile  community  alone 
These  are  the  conditions  under  which  cotton    can  supply.    There  is  grown  in  India  a  vast 


becomes  an  enormous  produce. 

Cotton  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  sea-board 
of  Cutch,  and  in  the  fertile  peninsula  of 
Guoerat. 

BeroT. — ^The  grand  cotton-Beldof  India,how- 
ever,  lies  partly  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Kizam,  and  partly  in  the  province  of  Nagpore. 
The  extent  of  cotton  cultivation  throughout 
this  vast  tract  cannot  be  estimated  with  any 
near  approach  to  accuracy.  But  this  region  is 
Leyoud  duubt  the  part  of  India  from  which  the 
largest  supply  roust  €ver  be  hoped  for.  Chun- 
delee,  a  very  fine  cotton  fabric  of  India,  so 
costly  as  to  be  used  only  iu  native  courts,  is 
UiRde  from  Berar,  or  Oomraotee,  cotton.  The 
cUiief  cure  is  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of 
the  thread  which,  when  of  very  iine  quality, 
sells  fur  its  weight  in  silver.  The  weavers 
work  in  a  dark  under  ground  room,  the  walls 
af  which  are  kept  purposely  damp  to  prevent 
dast  from  flying  about  Oomraotee  cotton  is 
alone  used.  (Elliot.)  It  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Terry,  ''the  most  practical 
and  skilled  of  the  American  planters  formerly 
employed  experimentally  by  Government," 
that  ''  the  plant  yielding  what  is  known  in 
the  market  as  Omraotee  cotton,  and  which, 
probably,  does  not  dififer  from  that  of  Groozerat, 
IB  a  distinct  variety  from  that  of  other  parts 
of  India,  having  three  lobes  only  in  the  cap- 
sule, while  the  latter  has  four ;  and  that  that 
cotton,  if  well  prepared,  is  equal  to  any  Ame- 
rican cotton  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  manu- 
factures of  England/' 

Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler,  who  wrote  the  Cotttm 
Haud*book  for  the  Madras  Presidency,  drew 
the  following  four  general  conclusions,  viz. 

Ist  American  cotton  can  be  grown,  but  the 
profit  is  questionable. 


supply  of  cotton  and  it  is  capable  of  increase 
by  extended  cultivation  consequent  on  in- 
creased demand.  A  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting supply  is  absorbed  by  the  local  manu- 
facturers, but  is  capable  of  diversion  if  in- 
creased prices  are  offered  by  exporters.  The 
diversion  to  other  markets  may  be  immediate  ; 
but  an  increase  requires  the  lapse  of  at  least 
one  season  after  the  demand  arises,  and  some 
prospect  of  a  continuance  of  that  demand. 
Every  rise  in  price  of  Indian  cotton  in  Eiig> 
land,  however  small,  if  likely  to  be  permanent, 
exercises  an  immediate  effect  on  the  export 
of  cotton  from  India  to  Eu;,(land  ;  the  quality 
is  capable  of  great  improvement,but  by  a  more 
tedious  process.  The  Amerioin  cotton  plant 
cannot  withstand  so  much  drought  as  the 
Indian.  The  ordinary  native  coUon  cleaning 
machine,  for  freeing  the  cotton  fibre  from  the 
seeds,  has  not  yet  been  equalled  \)y  all  the 
mechanical  skill  of  Europe. 

At  Coimbatore,  theOopum  or  best  indi^zenous 
cotton  is  raised  in  rotation  of  two  year?,  with 
cumboo,  Panicum  spicatum,  and  cholum, 
Sorghum  vulgare.  The  Oopum  cotton  is 
raised  on  black  soil,  but  the  little  Bourbon 
cotton  is  grown  in  redsoil.  Gossypium  ludi- 
cum  grows  wild  in  Siudand  the  Punjab. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  drills  in  Bellary,  along 
with  cholum  or  millet ;  with  the  former  the 
drills  are  about  six  feet  apart,  and  have 
from  four  to  six  rows  of  cholum,between  each 
one  of  cotton  ;  with  the  latter,  the  drills  of 
cotton  are  only  threO  feet  apart,and  have  two 
rows  of  millet  between  them.  When  the  crop  of 
the  millet  is  cut  down,  a  very  singular  and  sud- 
den change  occurs,  one  day  nothing  is  seen 
but  yellow  grain,  which,  on  the  next,  disap- 
pears, and  a  thick  crop  of  green  cotton,  about 


:2nd.  Indian  ootton  may  be  improved,  but    half  a  yard  high,  remains.   None  of  the  fields 


only  to  a  degree. 

3rd.  American  cotton  must  always  oom- 
mand  a  higher  price  than  Indian. 

4th.  The  demand  for  Indian  Cotton  must 
Always  depend  on  the  supply  of  American. 
But  a  superior  cotton  can  undoubtedly  be 
raised  in  the  Camatic  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
the  production  of  the  common  native  fibre. 
The  tenure  of  land  in  the  Madias  Presidency 
leaves  the  ryot  free  to  grow  what  crop  he 
pleases ;  there  is  no  export  duty  or  special 
tax  on  cotton,  and  the  assessment  is  nowhere 
heavy.    The  exports   of   cotton  from  the 
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are  enclosed,  but  they  are  generally  protected 
at  the  sides  of  the  road,  by  rows  of  the  prickly 
Jamaica  yellow  thistle,  Argemone  Mexicans* 

In  Mysore,large  belts  of  land  in  the  northern 
and  central  talooks  are  deemed  excellent  for 
cotton  culture. 

In  Ceylon,  cotton  is  grown  very  generally 
both  by  the  Singaiese  and  Tamul  races,  but 
upon  no  regular  plan  nor  to  any  extent* 

In  Bengkl  the  cultivation  of  cotton  Is 
considerable,  except  in  Assam,  Tipperah, 
and  Chittagong.  In  the  two  latter  districts 
a  Urge  export  trade  in  this  article  appears 
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to  be  growing  upi  but,  with  tliis  exception, 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  of  lower  Ben- 
gal is  retained  for  its  own  consumptioa.  It 
is  found  that  any  decline  in  native  weaving 
is  confined  to  the  towns;  iu  the  villager  it  is 
still  going  ou  much  as  usual.  In  the  villages 
both  the  cotton  growers  and  those  who  re- 
ceive cotton  from  them  as  a  payment  in  kind, 
find  it  more  convenient  to  make  their  own 
cloth  at  home  than  to  purchase  it  ready  made. 
The  women  spiu  the  thread,  and  the  village 
weaver  is  then  hired  to  manufacture  the  piece, 
or  the  work  is  given  out  to  him  by  the  job, 
and  he  is  paid  in  cotton.  Thus,  whilst  the 
weavers  in  town  are  unable  to  purchase  cot- 
ton from  its  excessive  dearneits,  the  weavers 
in  villages  are  supplied  with  the  material  by 
the  persons  who  employ  them,  and  who  also  { 
{Mty  them  in  cotton.  In  the  eastern  districts, 
cotton  weaving  has  declined  altogether,  simply 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  little  local  culti- 
vation, audi  consequently,  the  facilities  indi- 
cated are  not  afforded  to  the  native  weavers, 
•and  the  demand  for  native  goods  is  greater 
than  in  the  western  districts. 

In  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal, where  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  local 
population,  there  are  five  districts — viz., 
Ohittagong,  Cuttack,  Maunbhoon,  Loharnug- 
gur,  and  Assam — in  each  of  which  up- 
wards of  10,000  acres  of  soil  are  so  ap- 
propriated of  cotton  culture.  And  in  some  of 
these,as  well  as  iu  several  other  districts  where 
the  present  acreage  is  considerably  less,  it  is 
known  that  the  cultivation  might  be  widely  ex- 
tended. In  the  North-Western  Provinces,  a 
return  showed  that  cotton  is,  more  or  less, 
grown  in  every  purgunnah  or  district — from 
Kumaon,  with  260  acres,  to  Baiida,  which 
exhibits  230,557  acres  under  cultivation. 
The  eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are 
no  less  favorable  tu  the  production  of  cotton. 
The  indigenous  cotton  of  Dacca  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  superior  quality.  It 
is  cultivated  along  the  banks  of  the  Megna 
from  Feringy bazar  to  Edilporein  Backergunge, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  ;  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brahmaputra  creek  (the  ancient  channel 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name),  and  along  the 
Luckia  and  Banar»  It  presents  different 
Bhadea  of  quality,  the  finest  of  which  is  named 
photee,  and  is  the  n.aterial  of  which  the  deli- 
cate muslins  are  made.  It  is  described  by 
Boxburgh  as  differing  from  the  com- 
mon herbaceous  cotton  plant  of  Bengal 
in  several  particulars,  but  chiefly  in  hav- 
ing a  longer,  finer  and  softer  fibre  than  it* 

The  Sea-Island  variety  was  formerly  success- 
fully grown  in  the  Sunderbuns.  About  the 
year     1833,    the    late     Mr.    James    Eyd 
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called  attention  to  the  soil  of  the  Deltt «( 
the  Hooghly  as,  in  his  opinion,  adminblj 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  American  ooltonoi 
the  black-seeded  long  staple  variety.  A 
small  quantity,  raised  by  him  in  1833  oq 
Saugor  laland,  from  Searlsland  seed,  wai 
pronounced  by  good  judges  of  the  article  as 
the  best  they  had  seen  of  Indian  growth. 
Ou  comparing  this  cotton  with  that  grows 
near  the  Mutla^and,  allowing  for  deteriontioii 
from  age,  the  latter  is  superior  to  the  forme 
in  every  respect.  The  unusually  heavy  inuii- 
dation  of  the  sea^  in  1833,  swept  twiy 
the  various  cultures  introduced  on  Saognr 
Island,  and  with  them  this  thriving  oottoa 
plantation. 

In  Burmah^  the  description  of  cotton 
grown  is  almost  all  of  indigenous  growth, 
(Gossypium  herbaceum)  and  it  reaches  t 
very  fair  staple.  The  soil  on  which  it  thrives 
best  is  the  alluvial  deposit  left  by  the  dq- 
merous  mountain  streams  and  rivulets  on 
their  subsidence  at  the  close  of  the  south- 
west monsoon.  It  also  grows  very  well  m 
recent  forest  clearings,  where,  often,  soils  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  peaty  mst- 
ter  and  lignite  are  met  with,  and  appear  very 
suitable  for  the  good  of  the  plant.  It  appem 
to  thrive  also  in  a  limestone  soil,  which 
abounds  iu  these  provinces. 

The  average  produce  of  cotton  in  Amhcnt 
Province  for  five  years  was  calculated  as  ful* 
lows :  — 


YeaxB. 


1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 


Acres. 

Mds. 

325 
315 
379 

1398 
1354 
1628 

YeariL     Aerea.   lldi. 


1859-60  320   1875 


1860-61    211 


907 


An  acre  is    estimated  to    yield    about  ^ 
maunds  of  cotton,  value  1 5  Rupees,  and  which 
when  corded  was  sold  in  the  Moulmein  baan 
at  au  average  of  Rupees  24.     Several  effoitt 
had  been  made  to  induce  the  Burmese  p«* 
sant  to  take  to  the  culture  of  foreign  oottoa, 
but  he  was  most  impracticable  in  this  rsftped 
In  Tenasserim  a  small  quantity  of  Penaa* 
buco  cotton  (Goasypkun  acuminatam)  vm 
grown  from  seed  introduced  by  Mr.  BhaM 
and  Major  Mac-Farquhar  ;    it  appeared  li 
flourish  well,  but  is  cultivated  j^enerallysb^ 
houses  in  a  very  insignificaut  quantity. 

Borneo, — Cotton  is  grown  by  the  9»1^ 
of  BomeO)  sufficient  in  quantity  for  tkm^ 
use,  and    to    make    cl(^8  for    ezpoitfH*- 

China  has  been  a  largely  importiBg  em- 
try .  The  cotton  growing  area  in  that  ooaflby 
is,  however,  very  large,the  popolation  demeaiid 
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in<liistriou8. — {Low's  Sarawak,  p.  55,  Dublin 
Unimriity  Magazine^  June  1857.) 

America, — Mr.  Bonynye,  an  American  gentle- 
man long  resident  in  India,   whs  uf   opinion 
that  America  Las  reached  Iter  utmost  limit  of 
producing  cotton,  and  tbat  India  must  be  de- 
pended on  in  future.  Restated  tbat  in  America 
there  had  been  afal  ling  off  in  progressive  increase 
of  54  j^  per  cent.,  and  that  probably  in  the  next 
ten  yearn  there  would  be  no  increase  over  the 
la^c  ten.     So  it  may  be  said,  he  adds,  that  the 
production  of    c<»lton  in    America   has    not 
increased  materially  for  twelve  years — there 
having  been  only  an  increase  of  160,000  bales 
yearly,   over  the  former  six.     From  the  year 
1 839  to  1850.  the  cotton  crop  in  America  was 
comparatively  stationary  in  quantity  ;  and  the 
cotCiin  crop  realized  more  in  dollars  for  five 
years — from  1835  to  1840 — than  in  the  two 
following  periods  from  1840  to  1845,  and  from 
1 845  to  1 850.  He  concluded,  that  cotton  admits 
of  no  further  increa.-<e  for  the  employment  of 
additional  hands,  and  the  cotton  states  complain 
that  the  land  yields  them  nearly  one-third  less 
produce,  and  sells   for  one- third  less    price. 
l!]?otton  planting  in  the  Eastern  States  is  below 
L*.  20^  N.    It  will  not  even  do  well  low  down 
in  Florida,  and  the  chief  cultivation  is   north- 
wards of  the  27  deg.  to   36  deg.  N    latitude. 
Probably  India  produces   twice  the  quantity 
that   America  does.  Americans  consume  11^ 
lbs.  per  head  audit  has  been  calculated  that  the 
Sast  Indian  people  consume  20  lbs.  per  head  ; 
but  Great  Britain  only  4^  lbs.  per  head. 

Indian  Cotton  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
spin^  from  its  often  breaking,  and  requiring 
more  turns  of  the  spindle,  from  it; 
tfhortness  of  fibre,  than  that  of  America.  But 
the  yarn  made  from  a  pound  of  East  Indian 
cotton  which  cost  3^  pence  sterling,  will  sell 
for  7  pence,  while,  trom  the  American,  which 
cost  4|  pence  the  lb.,  the  yarn  sells  for  7| 
pence. 

Native  Indian  Cotton  is  a  small  podded,  amall 
seeded,  short  stapled  variety:  butinpickingthe 
8eed,in  carefully  gathering  and  ginning,it  may 
be  much  improved.  Dr.  Cleghoru  mentioned 
that  be  had  examined  and  compared  all  the 
species  of  Gossypium  in  the  Herbarium  of  the 
3<»tantcal  Society  (comprising  the  collections 
of  Buchanan  Hamilton  and  Lady  Dalhousie, 
iwith  contributions  from  Wight,Campbell,8ec.) 
and  also  those  iu  the  Herbarium  of  Profes- 
sor Balfour,  with  a  view  to  expiscate  the 
specific  characters  by  which  to  discriminate 
them  from  one  another :  he  considered  the 
entire  series  remarkable,  as  showing  the 
striking  differences  which  soil,  climate,  and 
culture  produce  in  species,  and  which  may 
appear  in  nature,  giving  rise  to  a  multiplica- 
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tiou  of  specie^.  The  whole  group  of  so-called 
itpecies  seemed  to  him  referrable  to  O.  her- 
baceum,  Linn,,  G.  arboreum.  Linn^  G.  barba- 
dense,  Linn^  and  G.  acuminatum,  Roxh. 

Testimony  is,  now,  conclusive  that  India 
can  grow  the  New  Orleans  plant  as  well 
as  the  native  one.  Mr.  Shaw  says,  on  this 
point  (Cotton  Report,  pages  318  and  319)« 
—  the  plant  from  New  Orleans  seed  is  aa 
hardy  as  the  native  one,  and  the  return  much 
larger.  The  only  cotton  that  can  compete 
with  the  American  is  the  New  Orleans,  or 
other  imported  staples^  but  never  the  native 
one. 

Experiments  in  Darwar  were  commenced 
by  him  in  1842.  The  Government  afterwards 
sent  down  one  American  planter  and  one 
English  planter,  who  had  farms  of  their  own. 
They  were  abolished  because  they  did  nothing. 
The  ryots  cultivated  better.  When  he  left,  in 
November  1847,  25,000  acres  of  land  were 
under  New  Oileans  cotton.  He  did  not  at 
all  interfere  with  the  planters.  His  object  as 
Collector  was  to  beat  the  planters,  if  he  could, 
with  the  ryots,  and  he  did  beat  them. 

Dr.  Wight  says,  (Cotton  Return,  page 
337),  the  New  Orleans  plant  is  constitution- 
ally as  well  adapted  for  sustaining  the  high 
temperature  of  our  Indian  hot  season  as  even 
the  native  <»ne,  and  after  a  temporary  check 
from  long  continued  drought,it  revives  fully  as 
quick  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Sympson,  an  American  planter,  says 
(page  380,)  three  years  of  experience  at 
Coimbatore,  has  convinced  me  that  the  natives 
are,  and  must  ever  remain,  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  cotton  culture  will  always  be 
carried  on  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Shaw  says  (at  page  186,  Cotton  Re- 
port,) Cotton  cultivation  in  India  would  not  be 
a  profitable  speculation  for  Europeans ;  the 
natives  can  grow  it  much  cheaper.  Our  func- 
tion is  simply  that  of  buyer.  We  have  no  local 
market  for  the  American  cotton.  It  does  not 
answer  for  native  spinning  so  well  as  their 
own. 


From  the  year  1829, indeed  ever  since  1790 
till  the  present,  the  efforts  to  improve  the  cot! 
ton  crops  have  been  almost  continuous.  Ezpori- 
enced  planters  from  America  were  employed, 
and  Drs.  Wight  and  Watson  were  long  en- 
gaged in  experiments  in  Coimbatore,  Guzerat 
and  Dharwar.  The  plant  basalways  been  grown 
in  almost  every  district  of  India,  for  local  use 
or  export,  in  soils  suitahle  and  unsuitable  to 
its  growth,  and  at  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1862,  the  values  of  138  samples  exiiibited 
ranged  from  sixpence  to  three  shillings  the 
pound. 
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Place  o!  growth. 

Seebee  oE  Hydrabad... 

Singapore,  Dt-iu  Ismael  Rhao,  Bel^aam,. 

Ahujedabad,  Pipleo  of  Cuttack,  Arrah  of 

Shahabad... 
Siugapure... 


Pet  lb. 
Pence. 
11  to  12 
12 


13  to  14 

12  to  15 

14  to  24 

13  to  15 
12  to  15 


»t 

Malacca... 

liurhee  &  Buasureali  of  Huzaribagh  ... 
Sutwari  and  Chirkarco  of  Biindelcuud 
Province  Welle.sley  ;  Baitcuorah  ... 
Glu2:aof  Penang... 
Do.  do 

Cliinglepnt,  Poouah... 

Salem,  Madrus...  •••  14  to  I5 

Arrah  .  •••  1-*  to  Ig 

Cldngleput...  ...  13  to  1 5 

Arakan...  •••  12J 

Seetagurrah,  Hazareebagh...  ...  12  to  Ig 

The  8Qcces?iful  agent  Jn  the  Dharwar  ex- 
perimeniB  with  exotic  seed,  Mr.  A.  N.  Shaw, 
of  the  Hombay  Civil  Service,  was  transfer- 
red to  Dharwar  iu  1842.  The  success  of 
the  Dharwar  experiments  was  not  immediate. 
^Ir.  Shaw  had  failures  and  diHuppointnients 
to  encounter  as  othei's  have  had  ;  but  his  per- 
severance at    last  commanded   favomble  re 


5d.  to  D^d.  per  lb. — a  price  that  would  Iwc 
a  very  large  profit. 

American  cotton  was  introduced,  andlaf^^ 
quantities  of  seed  dist»  ibuted,  among  the  ryots 
in  the  Raichore  Doab  under  Capt  Taylor's  su- 
pervision,  and  the  cnltivatiou  of  it  had  con- 
tinued to  increa.>4e  up  to  the  time  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  district  to  H.   H.  the  Nizam 

12  to  18  '  ill  the  beginning  of  1861.     The  total  nmnbei 
^^      I  of  acres  in  that  district  under   cuttoa  culti- 

l^  to  3^  '  nation  is  shown  below,  and,  separately,  that 

13  to  u   pt^i'tion  producing  American  cotton. 


«  s 

P      w      S3 

g  C.2: 


V 


z  « 

s  « 


o 

<t   o  > 


12G7....       1,9.9,204  630       1,90,834 

126S....       2,43,781         2837       2,46.61S 
1269....       2,38,221         5574       2.43,79o 

White  jowaree,  wheat,  linseed,  flax,  tormefic, 
iSbc,  are   all  pr>'duced  on  drj    black  cutU»& 


suits.    The  lo..g  extent   of    wa-coast  about !  S"*''.  »^«t  »!'«.V  take  t».cir  tun,  in  roUtion  ^th 
Surat  and  Broach,  embracing  ...any  hundred  I  "=""011,  which  is  ge..er«lly  sown  cvenr  ^J 


seers;   but  in  the  S.  £.  parts   of  the  N.W. 


bors  was  laid  in  a  district  where  the  soil  and 

climate  have  long  since  been  recognized  as ;  ^^'^    .  *^       •      r.  i        ^.l 

.1         •«.  ui^  *.  *i  .  ^^    *>!.   .?«  if^..     1  Provinces,  cotton   is  often    suwn  al'»nff  with 

eminently  suitable  to  the  growth  of  cotton.  '  *t    *.  *  .^ 

•^  °  arahar  and  sesamum.  so  that  it  ranges  per  acre, 


Foreign  Cotton.     A  Bengal  Civil  Servant, 
located    during    ten    years    in    thu    North- 


from  4  to  6  mds.  of  unclean  and  from  .*}  Ui 
mds.  of  clean  cotton.  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Ca 


Western  Provinces,  cultivated  Mexican  cotton,  |  produced  41 J  llis.  per  acre  of  clean  0«pum 
r.nd  the  acclimated  produce  was  pronounced  j  cotton,  and  60  lbs.  per  acre  of  cleaii  BourK-a 
exctdlent  in  Lancashire.  The  average  yield  ;  cotton.  The  average  cost  <»f  cultivating  a  bltti 
per  acre  was  from  200  to  250  lbs.  of  clean  ;  of  the  cotton  plant  in  the  Br<»ach  district, 
cotton.  Practical  experience  may,  therefore, '  including  rent  and  all  charges,  is  l(s.  15.  'Iht 
be  safely  represented  as  establishing  the  |  average  quantity  of  the  cotton  plant  vhicb 
fact  that  India  can  produce  excellent  exotic  '  yields  a  candy  of  cotton  of  784  lbs.  is  2\  Wat 
cotton.  Dr.  Wight  of  the  Madras  Medical  l  Therefore,  the  cost  of  a  candy  i»f  cotton  d»«s 
Service,  who  for  eleven  years  superintended  |  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  Rs,  l5x2i=Rs.37l 
the  Coimbatoro  experiments,  infoimed  the  1  While  the  avernge  price  paid  the  ryots,  for  s 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  [In- '  candy  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  dnrinij  six  ywtf^ 
dian  Territories,  Fourth  Report,  Quest.  I  was  Rs.  88  J  or  Rs.  35  J  per  bhar.  A  lyotcalti- 
6,952,  et.  seq.]  that  Coimnatore  cotton  sell-  j  vated  forty  begahs  of  cotton  and  they  proda«^ 
ing  in  Liverpool  at  4c/.  per  lb.,  would  i  ten  bhar  of  cotton.  At  the  rate  of  Rs.  lo  pff 
barely    remunerate  the  grower.     But  prices   bbar,  the  total  cost  to  him  of  these  ten  bU> 

vary    with  the  fluctuations  of  American  cot-    '     *^' ^  ^    ^i     i.    i  «    i« 

ton;  and  **  ours,"  says  Dr.  Wight,  "  has 
always  borne  nearly  the  same  prices  in 
Liverpool  as  American -grown  cotton,  under 
the  same  denomination,  bore  there."  Thus, 
the  Coimbatore  produce  was  generally  ranked 


including  rent  and  all  charges,  was  Rs.  I^ 
The  price  paid  to  him  for  it  was  lU.  360i 

It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Wi^ifat,  tb: 
the  average  consumption  of  cotton  \j  tbt 
inhabitants  of  Hindostan  amounts  t»  s^t 
less  than    twenty   ]>ounds    for  each  yet^^ 


as  "fair"  and  **  good  fair,"  and  on  the  '  This  would  give  a  local  annual  consumpiotiyi 
very  day  (6th  June  1853)  when  Doctor  ,  3,000,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  with  the  qointiM 
Wight  gave  his  evidence,  cotton  under  that  taken  by  Great  Britain  and  China,  x  total 
denomination  was  fetching  in  Liverpool  from  '  yearly  crop  of   3,110,000,000  lbs. 
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Varieties.  In  commerce,  Indian  cotton  was 
known  nnder  the  names  of  Sarat,  Tinnevelly, 
Bengal,  Broach,  &c.,  according  to  tlie  It)cality 
of  its  growth  or  place  of  shipment.  Amongst 
commercial  men  the  term  Surat  included  the 
produce  of  Surat,  Berar,  and  Ikoach,  with 
occasionally  some  from  Dacca  ;  it  came  mostly 
from  Bombay.  The  Madraa  cottons   are  tln>8e 


fact  the  hindoos  are  themselves  perfectly 
aware.  Dr.  Royle  gives  Ihree  distinct 
varieties  of  cotton  all  indigenous  to  Hin- 
duslan.  The  common  description  is  found 
scattered  more  or  less  throughout  India, 
reared  as  a  triennial  or  anniuil.  It  reaches 
the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  in  warm, 
moist  climates  ;.  the  seeds  are  five  in 
shipped  from  Tiinievelly,  Coimbatore^  and  I  number,  ch»thed  with  a  short  greyish 
other  parts  of  that  Presidency,  whilst  the  !  d«»7'n.  In  the  peniiisula  there  are  two  distinct 
Bengal  takes  in  Bundelcuud.  Nagpore,  and  ^  species  of  thia  sort,  known  amongst  the  na- 
Ihe  far  northern  provinces.  Examined  under  j  tives  as  Oopum  and  Nadum.  The  first  thrivee 
ft  microscope  the  stajile  of  these  s(»rts  ap-  i  only  on  tlue  ricliest  black  soil,  and  is  an  an- 
pears  to  range  fr«'m  s^venteen-twentierhs  to  !  nual,  producing  a  fine  staple  :  tbe  latter  is  a 
one  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;the  I  triennial  plant,  and  grows  on  the  poorer  red 
staple  of  the  celebrated  Sea  Island  cotton  I  soil,  yieldi^ig  aiuall  crops  of  inferior  quality, 
being  usually  an  incli   and  a  hnlf  in  length.  I  Next  to  these  we  have  the  Dacca  cotton,  as  a 

distinct  variety  of  the  Gossypium  ludicum. 
It  differs  from  the  previous  variety  in  the 
plaut  being  more  erect,  with  fewer  branches, 
and  tinged  with  a  reddish  hue,  whilst  the  cot- 
ton is  finer,  softer,  and  longer.  This  variety 
is  reared  more  or  less  extensively  throughout 
Bengal,  especially  in  the  Dacca  district,  where 
it  is  employed  in  tlie  manufacture  of  the  ex- 
quisitely fine  muslin  cloths  known  over  a 
great  part  of  the  world  as  Dacca  muslins  and 
wbosede:ic.«cy  of  texture  so  long  defied  the 
1  imitation  of  the  art- manufacturers  of  the 
West. 

A  third  variety  is  the  cotton  grown  in 
Berar,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Madras  Presid«*ucy,  and  in  Surat  and  Broach. 
This  plant  att«iius  a  greater  size  than  the 
preceding,  bears  for  a  longer  period,  and 
produces  a  fibre  of  a  finer  quality  than  the 
former.  It  appears  to  thrive  best  on  a  light 
black  soil. 

SoiL  The  soil  in  which  all  these  Indian 
varieties  thrive  m*iy  be  classed  under  two  dis- 
tinct heads^  tbe  black  cotton  soil  and  the  red 
cotton  soil.  The  former,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  of  a  bkck  or  deep  brown  colour,  of  a  clayey 
nature^  forming  in  the  rains  a  heavy  tenacioua 
m<iss^  and  drying  iuto  solid  lumps  intheliot 
months.  An  analysis  of  this  gives  74  per  cent, 
of  silex,  12  of  carbonate  of  lime,  1\  protoxide 
of  iron,  3  of  alumina,  2  of  vegetable  matter  and 
J  sjilts,  with  a  trace  of  magnesia.  The  red 
soil  of  India  has  been  found  in  some  localities 
better,  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  than 
the  black  earth.  It  is  a  rather  coarse  yel- 
lowish red  soil,  commingled  with  particles 
of  the  granitic  rocks, — silex,   felspar,    and 


The  varieties  of  cotton  known  in  the  com- 
inercial  worhl  may  be  referred  to  three  dis- 
tinct species,  each  having  several  sub-varieti':;s. 
The  Gossypium  barbadense  is  the  species  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  Indies,  North  America 
and  in  one  or  two  parts  of  the  peninsula  of 
India.  Gossypium  peruvianum  yields  the 
cotton  of  Brazil>  Pernambuco,  Pern,  &c  This 
also  has  been  introduced  into  some  districts 
of  India.  Gossypium  indicum  is  the  species 
which,  in  a  number  of  varieties,  produces  the 
great  bulk  of  the  cotton  of  India  and  China. 
There  is  a  fourth  species,  also,  the  Gossypium 
arboreuin,  or  Tree-cotton  of  India,  peculiar  to 
India  alone,;  it  is  unfitted  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  unknown  to  Ciimmerce,  though 
yielding  a  beautifully  soft  and  silky  fibre, 
admirably  adapted  for  padding  cushions, 
pillows,  ^c. 

Of  the  Indian  species  there  are  many 
-varieties,  eoch  possessing  some  distinguishing 
character  of  ita  awn,  arising  from  mode  of 
treatment,  soil  <fec.  It  usually  attains  a 
height  of  four  or  9ii%.  feet,  is  bi-triennial,  but 
may  be  equally  cultivated  as  an  annual, 
germinating  and  ripening  its  seeds  within  a 
period  of  from  four  to  eijiht  months.  The 
leaves  are  five  lobcd ;  flowers  are  usually 
found  blossoming  singly  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches  ;  the  petals  being  of  a  yellow 
colour,  with  a  small  purple  sp(»t  near  the 
claw.  The  seeds  are  five  in  number,  and  are 
clothed  with  a  firmly-adhering  greyish  down, 
beneath  the  short  white  wool  of  the  capsule. 

The  qualities  by  which  the  value  of  cottona 
nx9  determined  may  be  confined  t^)  three  :  viz., 
length  of  staple,  strength  of  fibre,  and  clean. 
710SS  of  sample.     Colour,  which  at  one  time  !  aluminous  earth.     It  mainl}' differs   in  com 


was  thought  much  of,  is  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  moment.  Inferior  as  the  cot- 
ton of  India  is  allowed  to  be,  as  regards  its 
staple  and  purity,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  durability  it  at  least  equals  the 
Xjroduce  of  any  part  of  America,  and  of  this 
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position  from  the  preceding  in  the  iron  exist- 
ing in  tbe  state  of  peroxide  or  red  oxide, 
whilst  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  found  present 
in  greater  abundance.  Analyses  of  the  best 
cotton-soils  of  America  prove  that  they  differ 
from  those  of  India  chiefly  in  the  large  por- 
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tions  of  peaty  matter  contained  in  them. — 
Capper*$  Three  Presidencies,  page  26. 

China  Cottons, — The  yellow  Cotton    from 
which  the  beautiful  Nankin  cloth  is  manufac- 
tured is  called  Tze-mie-wba,  by  the  Chinese. 
Although   the  yellow    variety    has   a   more 
stunted  habit  than  the  other,  it  has  no  cha- 
racters which   constitute    a   distinct  species. 
It    is    merely  an    accidental     variety,    and 
although  its  seeds  may  generally  produce  the 
same  kind,  they   doubtless  frequently  yield 
the  white  variety,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  spe- 
cimens of  the   yellow  cotton    are  frequently 
found  growing  amongst  the  white  in  the  im- 
mediate   vichiity    of   Shanghae ;   and  again 
a  few  miles  northward,  in  fields  near  the  city 
of  Poushan   on  the    banks  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  where  the  yellow  cotton  abounds.  Mr. 
Fortune  often  gathered  specimens  of  the  white 
variety.  Nankin  Cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
thelevelgroundaroundShanglme,whereitforins 
the  staple  summer  production  of  the  country. 
This  district,  which  is  part  of  the  great  plain 
of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,   although  flat,  is   yet 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  rivers  and   canals,  and  is   consequently 
much  better  fitted  for  cotton  cultivation  than 
those  flat  rice  districts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country, — such  for  example  as  the  plain  of 
Kingpo,  where  the  ground  is  either  wet  and 
marshy,  or  liable  at  times  to  be  completely  over- 
flowed.    Some  fields  in  the  Shanghae  district 
are,  however,  low  and  marshy,  and  these  are 
cultivated  with  rice  instead  of  cotton,  and  regu- 
larly flooded  by  the  water  wheel  during  the 
period  of  growth.  Although  the  cotton  land  is 
generally  flat,  so   much  so,  indeed,  that   no 
hills  can  be  seen  from  the  tops  of  the  houses 
in  the  city  of  Shanghae,  it  has  nevertheless  a 
pleasing  and  uudulating  appearance,  and  taken 
as  a  whole  it  is  perhaps  the   most  fertile  agri- 
cultural district  in  the  world.     The  soil  is  a 
strong  rich  loam  capable   of  yielding  imnieuHe 
crops  year  after  year,  although  it  receives  but 
a  small  portion  of  manure.     The  manure  ap- 
plied to  the   cotton  lands  of  the  Chinese  is 
doubtless  peculiarly   well  fitted  for  this  kind 
of   crop.     It  is   obtained   from    the    canals, 
ponds,  and  ditches  which  intersect  the   coun- 
try in  every  direction,  and  consists    of   mud 
Trhich  has  been  formed  partly  by  the  decay  of 
long  grass,  reeds,  and  succulent  water  plants, 
and  partly  by  the  surface  soil  which  has  been 
washed  down  from  the  higher  ground  by  the 
heavy  rains.     Every  agricultural  operation  in 
China  seems  to  be  done  with  the  greatest   re- 
gularity at  certain  stated  times,    which   ex- 
perience have  proved  the  best,  and  in  nothing 
is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  manuring 
of  the  cotton  lands.   Early  in  April  the  agri- 
cultural  labourers,  all  over   the  country,  are 
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seen  busily  employed  in  cleaning  these  ponds 
and  ditches.     The  water  is,  first  of  all,  puilj 
drawn  off,  and  then  the  mud  is  thrown  Qpn 
the  adjoining  land  to  dry,  where  it  renuiiii 
for  a  few  days  until  all  the  superfltioos  witir 
is  drained  out  of   it,   and  is  then  conTeyed 
away  and  spread  over  the  cotton  fielda^    Pre- 
vious to  this  the  land  has  been  prepared  foe 
its  reception,  having  been  either  plougfa^d  up 
with  the  small  buffalo  plough  in  common  oae 
in  the  country,  and  then  broken  and  pulreris- 
ed  by  the  three-pronged  hoe,  or  in  those  i&- 
stauces  where  the  farms  are  small  and  canst^ 
boast  of  a  buffcdo  and   plough,  it  Ib  louscned 
and  broken    up    entirely    by  manual  Ubour. 
When  the  mud  is  first  spread  over  the  land, 
it  is,  of  c(»urse,  hard  or  cloggy,  but  tiiefint 
showers  soon  mix  it  with  the  surface  soil  lod 
the  whole  becomes  pulverised,  anditt8tiie& 
ready  for  the    reception   of  the  cotton  8ee>t 
Road  scrapings  and  burnt  rubbish  are  saved  sp 
with  care,  and  used  for  the  fmme  purpose  and 
in  the  same  manner.     A  considerable  p^^rtioa 
of  the  cotton  lands  either  lie  fallow  daring  the 
winter  months,  or  are  planted  with  thitsecmps 
which  are   ready  for  gathering  prior  to  the 
showing  of  the  cotton  seed.    Frequently,  bov- 
ever,  two  crops  are  found  growing  in  a  field  is 
the  S'une  time.     Wheat,  for  example,  which  is 
a  winter  crop,  is  reaped  in  the  Shanghae  dis- 
trict generally  about  the  end  <if  May,  wfaiie 
the  proper  time  for  putting  in  the  cotton  aeed 
is  the  beginning  of  that  month  or  the  end  of 
April.     In  order,  therefore,  to  have  cottunun 
the  wheat  lands,  the  Chinese  sow  its  seeds  at 
the  usual  time  amongst  the  wheat,  and  wbea 
the   latter   is  reaped,  the    former  is  sererai 
inches  above  ground,  and  ready  to  grow  witk 
vigour  when  it  is  mure  fully  exposed  to  the 
intinence  of  sun  and  air.     The  Sluiughae  sea- 
son— that  is,   from  the  late  spring  frosts  U 
those  in  autumn — is  barely  long  enough  let 
the  production  and  ripening  of  the  cotton, « 
it  is  eavily  injured  by  frost,  and  the  Cbine« 
farmer  is  thus  obliged,  in  order  to  gaio  tuK 
and  obtain  two  crops  from  this  ground  in  oai 
year,  to  sow  its  seeds  before  the  winter  crap 
is  ready  to    be   removed   from   the  groasd. 
When  it  is  possible  to  have  the  first  crop 
entirely  removed  before  the  cotton  is  sovh 
it  is  much  preferred,   as  the  land  can  th« 
be  well  worked  and  properly  manored,  vt 
ther  of  which  can  otherwise  be  doneu    & 
method    of    sowing    one     crop    before  ^ 
preceding  one  is  ripe  and  removed  froa  ^ 
land  is  very  common  in  that  part  of  the  e^B" 
try  ;    and  even  in    autimm,  before  the  cot- 
ton   stalks  are  taken  out    of    the  gpiood, 
other  seeds  are  frequently  seen  germittkvg 
and  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  moreta- 
der  crop.    In  the  end  of  April  and  beginv^S 
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of  May,  the  land  having  been  prepared  in  j  point,  and  ice  was    found  on  the  sides  of 


the  manner  just  described,  the  cotton  seeds 
are  carried  in  baskets  to  the  fields,  and  the 
sowing  commences.  Thej  are  generally  sown 
broad  cast,  that  is,  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  the  la- 
bourers go  over  the  whole  surface  with  their 
feet  and  tread  them  carefully  in.  This  not 
only  embeds  the  seeds,  but  also  acts  like  a 
roller  to  break  nnd  pulverise  the  soiL  Ger- 
mination soon  couimeuces,  the  seeds  rooting 
first  in  the  manure  which  had  been  scnttered 
over  the  surface  of  the  Innd.  In  some  cases 
tlie  seed,  instead  of  being  sown  broadcast,  is 
Kown  in  drills  or  patcbes,  but  this  mode  is 
less  common  than  the  other.  The  rains, 
which  always  fall  copiously  at  the  change  of 
the  monsoon  wiiich  takes  place  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  warm  and  moisten  the  earth,  and 
the  seeds  swell,  and  vegetation  progresses 
^ith  wonderful  rapidity.  Many  of  the  ope- 
rations in  Chinese  agriculture  are  regulated 
by  the  change  of  the  monsoon.  The  farmer 
knows  from  experience,  that,  when  the  winds, 
^hich  have  been  blowing  from  the  north  and 
east  for  the  last  seven  months,  change  tc  the 
south  and  west,  the  atmosphere  will  be  highly 
charged  with  electric  fluid,  and  the  cLiud.H 
-will  daily  rain  and  refresh  his  crops.  The 
cotton  fields  are  carefully  tended  during  the 
summer  mouths.  The  plants  are  thinned 
'where  they  have  been  sown  too  thickly,  the 
earth  is  loosened  amongst  the  roots,  and  the 
^ound  hoed  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  If 
tlie  season  be  favourable,  immense  crops  are 
obtained  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but  if  the  weather  happen  to  be  unununlly 
dry  from  June  to  August,  the  crop  receives  a 
check  which  it  never  entirely  recovers,  even 
although  the  ground  after  that  period  should 
be  moistened  by  frequent  showers.  The  year 
1845  was  a  season  of  this  kind,  and  the 
crop  was  a  very  deficient  one,  compared  with 
that  of  1844.  The  spring  was  highly 
favourable,  and  the  plants  looked  well  up  to 
the  month  of  June,  when  the  dry  weather 
set  in,  and  gave  them  a  check  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  Abundance  of  rain  fell 
later  in  the  season,  but  it  was  then  too  late. 
and  only  caused  the  plants  to  grow  tall  and 
xun  to  leaf,  without  producing  those  secretions 
-which  ultimately  go  to  the  formation  of 
£owers  and  seed.  The  cotton  plant  produces 
its  flowers  in  succession  from  August  to  the 
end  of  October,  but  sometimes,  when  the  au- 
"tumn.is  mild,  blooms  are  produced  even  up 
to  November,  when  the  cold  nights  generally 
nip  the  budn,  and  prevent  them  from  form- 
ing seed.  In  the  autumn  of  1844  this  hap- 
pened on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  October, 


the  canals  and  ponds.  As  the  pods  are 
bursting  every  day,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
them  gathered  with  great  regularity,  other- 
wise they  fall  upon  the  ground  and  the  cot- 
ton gets  dirty,  which  of  course  reduces  its  va- 
lue in  the  market.  Little  bands  of  Chi- 
nese are  now  seen  in  the  afternoon  in  every 
Held,  gathering  the  ripe  cotton  and  carrying  it 
home  to  the  houses  of  the  farmern.  As  the 
farms  are  generally  small,  they  are  worked 
almost  entirely  by  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
consisting  sometimes  of  three  or  even  four 
ueueratious,  including  the  old  grey-haired 
grandfather  or  great  grandfatlier,  who  has 
seen  the  crops  of  four-score  years  gathered 
iuto  his  bams.  Every  member  of  these  family 
groups  has  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  his 
employment ;  the  harvest  is  their  own,  and 
the  more  productive  it  is,  the  greater  number 
of  comforts  they  will  be  able  to  afford.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  cotton  farms  of  larger 
size,  where  labourers  are  employed  in  addition 
to  the  farmer's  family,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  small  and  worked  in  the  wny  we 
have  just  described.  It  is  no  unusual  sight 
to  see  the  family  goats,  too,  doing  their  share 
of  the  work.  Several  of  these  animals  are  kept 
on  almost  every  farm,  where  they  are,  of 
couriie,  great  favourites  with  the  children,  and 
often  follow  them  to  the  cotton  fields. 
Although  the  children  with  their  little  hands 
can  gather  the  cotton  «s  well  as  their  elders, 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  it  about 
with  them,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  their 
favouritrs  the  goats,  with  bags  slung  across 
their  backs,  receiving  the  deposits  of  cotton 
and  bearing  it  home  to  the  houses,  evidently 
aware  that  they  too  are  working  for  the  gene- 
ral good.  However  fine  the  crop  may  be,  the 
Chinese  are  never  sure  of  it  uutil  it  is  actually 
gathered  in  ;  much  depends  upon  a  dry  au- 
tumn^ for,  if  the  weather  is  wet  nfter  the  pods 
begin  to  burst,  they  drop  amongst  the  muddy 
soil,  aud  are  cousequently  much  injured,  if 
not  completely  destroyed.  When  the  cotton 
reaches  the  farm  yard,  it  is  daily  .spread  out  on 
hurdles  raised  ab«iut  four  feet  from  the  ground 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  As  the  object 
is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  moisture,  it  is  of 
course  only  put  out  in  fine  weather,  and  is 
always  taken  iuto  the  house  or  barn  in  the 
evening.  When  perfectly  dry,  the  process  of 
separating  it  from  the  seeds  commences.  This 
is  done  by  the  well  known  wheel  with  two 
rollers,  which  when  turned  round  draws  or 
sucks  in  the  cotton,  and  rejects  the  seeds.  It 
is  a  simple  and  beautiful  contrivance,  and  an- 
swers well  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed. 
The  cotton  is  now  sent  to  market,   and   a 


when  the  thermometer  sunk  to  the  freezing  I  portion  of  the  seeds  are  reserved  for  the  next 
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qnently  above  ground  in  the  cotton  fields  !»• 
fore  the  stalks  of  the  latter  are  remorei 
Thus,  the  Chinese  in  the  northern  provino-i 
lengthen  by  every  means  in  th«>ir  power  tbe 
period  of   growth  and  gain  as  mnch  as  ikry 


year's  crop.  Early  in  the  fine  autumnal 
mornings,  the  roads  leadini;  into  Shanghae 
are  crowded  with  bands  of  labourers  from  the 
cotton  farms,  eacii  with  his  bamboo  across  his 
shoulders  and  a  large  sack  of  cotton    swung 

from  each  end.  With  these  they  hurry  into  |  possibly  can  from  the  fertility  of  their  Iw:. 
the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
them  to  the  merchants,  wh(»  have  numer-  i  the  soil  of  this  district  is  a  rich  deep  Iiaio, 
end  warehouses  from  which  they  send  the  |  vvhich  is  capable  of  yielding  many  crops  in 
cotton  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. These  labourera  or  small  farmers,  for 
many  of  them  bring  their  own  produce  to 
market  themselves,  are  very   independent  in  J  empire  with  no  sparin^r  iiand  ;  the  soil  is  not 


succession  without  the  nid  of  a  particle  of 
manure.  Nature  has  showered  her  honuti^i 
on  the  inhabitants  of  thin  pan  of  the  Chinese 


their  dealings.  Having  reached  the  first 
warehouRe*  the  cotton  is  expoHcii  to  the  view 
of  the  merchant,  who  is  asked  what  price  he 
intends  to  give  for  that  particular  qualitv, 
and  should  the  sum  offered  be  below  the 
owner's  expectations,  he  immediately  shoul- 
ders his  load  and  walks  away  to  another  mer- 
chant. At  this  setison  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  along  the  streets  near  the  sides  of 
the  river  where  the  cotton  ware- houses  are, 
owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  this  commo- 
dity which  are  daily  brought  in  from  the 
country.     It  is  bought  up  by  the  large  cotton 


only  the  most  fertile  in  China,  but  thedimate 
is  ca[)able  of  rearing  and  brin<;in<r  to  perfectioa 
many  of  the  productions  of  t)ietropic%  us  well 
as  the  whole  of  those  ft>und  in  all  the  tem|*er- 
ate  regions  of  the  globe. — {Fortunes  Wander- 
ingSy  from  page  264  top.  273.)  The  annual 
importation  of  cotton  into  China,  has  alvrays 
been  very  considerable.  In  1842,  there  were 
650,000  pecu Is  delivered  ;  and  in  1843  there 
were  817,66S  peculs,  of  which  578,775  were 
Bombay,  89,201  Bengal,  141.860  .Mftdntf, 
and  8,832  American.  The  averajre  i^ab-rat 
750,000  peculs  of   »ll   kinds  at   $7,l-25,m»lV 


merchants,  who  empty  it   out  in  their  ware-  j  The  Bombay  and  Madras  corton  tnide  increitf- 
houses,  and  theo  repack  it  in  a  neat  and  com-  (  ed  of  Inte  years,  and  that  of  Bengal  decreased : 


pact  manner  before  it  is  conveyed  on  board 
the  jnnks.  Before  the  cotton  is  converted 
into  thread  for  the  purpose  of  weaving,  it  is 
cleaned  and  freed  from  knots  by  the  well 
known  process  common  in  British  possessions 
in  India.  This  is  done  by  an  elastic  bow,  the 
String  of  which  being  passed  under  a  porticm 
of  the  cotton  placed  on  a  table,  throws  it  in 
the  air  by  the  vibration  which  is  kept  up  by 
the  workman,  and  separates  the  fibre  without 
at  all  breaking  or  injuring  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  wind  caused  hy  the  sudden  vibra- 
tions carries  off  the  dust  and  other  impurities. 
After  this  process  the  Chinese  cotton  is  parti- 
cularly pure  and  soft,  and  is  considered  by 
good  judges   not  to  be  surpassed   by  any  in 


the  imports  of  American  are  likely  toiucrrase. 
The  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  China  i^ 
however,  on  the  whole,  not  likely  to  ioerasi! 
much  under  the  new  tartf  ;  for  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  manufactured  goods  will  lead  ik 
Chinese  to  take  them,  instt^ad  of  working  up 
the  raw  nniteri>il.  Cotton  is  always  qauted 
in  taels  and  mace  in  China  Prices  Canent. 
— {Mori-isoH  ) 

Jieu(/al  f* residency. — The  muslins  of  Datei 
so  long  celebrated)  have  always  been  niAnn* 
factured  from  a  cotton  grown  to  the  ea^tvani 
and  southeastof  the  city  of  Dacca,  and  tfev 
mites  inland  from  the  banks  of  the  Bnrrain|KN>* 
ter ;  the  plant  was  figured  by  Dr.  R«'xbttrgb 
in   vol.  3,  t.  269,   of  his    Ctromandel  Plants 


the  world.     It  is  much  superior  to  that  im-  I  It  has  often  be«*n  doubted  whether  the  saperi- 


poi'ted  into  China  from  India,  and  alwayn 
commands  a  higher  price  in  the  Chinese 
market.  When  the  last  crops  are  gathered 
from  the  cotton  fields,  the  stalks  are  carried 
homo  for  fuel.  Thus,  every  part  of  the  crop 
Is  turned  to  account  :  the  cotton  itself  clothes 
them,  and  affords  them  the  means  of  sup- 
plying themselves  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  stalks  boil  their  frugal  meals,  and  the 


ovity  of  the  Dacca  mainifactiire  was  depoi- 
dent  on  the  skill  of  the  workmen  or  the  co-^* 
ness  of  the  cotton  ,  but  from  Mr.  lAmb's  ac- 
count, it  appears  to  be 'carefully  cnltivaled. 
It  will  probably  be  found  that  both  haw 
some  influence,  and  it  is  certain  that  tk 
workmen  prefer  the  Dacca  cotton,  b9caQ*,» 
iMr.  Webb  long  ago  explained,  its  thread  d^ 
not  swell  in  bleaching,  as  is  the  case  witii  *ti 


fishes  even — the  remains  of  all — are  strewed  '■  cott(m  grown  in  North  Western  and  Cffltei 
over  their  fields  for  the  purposes  of  manure,  i  India.  (Vide  Reports  of  Easit-Iudia  Com^'J 
But,  even  before  this  takes  place,  the  system  j  on  Cotton,  p.  350.) 

already  noticed,  of  sowing  and  planting  i  iVorth  Wist  India  Coito A. — Of  tbeePtUm 
fresh  crops  before  the  removal  of  those  which  which  is  gmwu  further  north,  Mr.  Dwoa. 
occupy  the  land — is  already  in  progress,  as  early  as  1789,  relates,  that  the^reaie^ 
Clover,  beans,  and  other  vegetables,  are  fre-   part     produced    in    Benares    (N.    lat.  -o : 
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is  spun   into    thread,  aa    t!ie    spinners   there  !  i>eople   at   50,000   maunds,    making   a  total 
prefer  it  of  such  cotton  to  the  jzenerclity  of  that  j  quantity  equal  to  twelve  niillions  of  pounds(  15 


imported  from  foreign  countrie.9.  Of  this,  the 
cotton  imported  from  Nagpore  was  held  in 
the  highest  estimatitm,  and  considered  nearly 
equal  to  that  fri»m  Surat,  thou^jh  that  gr(»wn 
near  Bmares  is  described  as  being  very  little 
juferiur  to  it. 

Doah  and  BundUcund  Cotton, — Dr.  Rovle, 
ill  proceeding  down  the  dumna  in  January 
1832,  observed  thac  the  cottou  plants  on  its 
banks,  especially  below  Agra,  though  smaller, 
were  very  prolific  bearers,  thebolls  were  larger, 


millions,  vide  Mr.  Tayloi's  letter,  ^Oih Novem- 
ber 1^49.)  J t  is  used  in  the  umnufucture  of 
the  inferior  kinds  of  bummum,  bufca,  boouee 
saree,  jore,  tkc,  also  for  making  ropes  and 
tapen,  and  the  coarsest  uf  all  fabrics,  viz. 
garha  and  guzeeh,  which  are  commonly 
used  for  packing  other  cloths,  and  for  cover- 
ing dead  bodies,  for  which  purpose  a  large 
quantity  of  them  is  consumed  annually  both 
by  hindoos  and  mahomedans.  This  branch  of 
industry  had  not,  in  1850,  been  touched  by  the 


..«  1  *i     «  ff  .   K  «.*      *i  '    i.«  I  «.i     .«      \T\  r.1.   rivalry  of  British  manufactures,  the  thread  of 
and  the  cotton  better  than  he  had  .seen  either  t     ,  .  /  ,         -  .    .  i     i    .        «.     »    , 

hislier  up  or  lower  down  the  river.     Subse-  i  ^y'"f'  "'f '  ^"^r*"*  T,™"!    .       "^   •"'  ^'""I 
nueutly,    he    Wiva     informed    tLaf  the    best  i  ^^^1*^**1  r"\''«^"f /'"-'iS';?'^^^^^^^^^ 


below  Agra.  Good  cotton  is  produced  all 
silong  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  as  far  north  as  ! 
30'*.  Mr.  Vincent,  of  Nudjuffj^liur,  stated 
thnt  in  the  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  north 
of  Allahabad,  **  the  produce  ot  a  begah  (one- 
third  of  an  acre)  is,  on  an  average,  about  a 
niaund  of  cotton,  and  two  maunds  of  seed, 
which  is  as  readily  sold  as  the  cotton  itself,  be- 
ing an  excellent  food  for  cattle." 

Central  I tulia  Cotton.  The  cott(m'ofthe 
interior  or  Central  India,  whether  we  consider 
tlie  opinion  of  the  native  manufacturers  on 
the  Madriis  coast,  or  those  of  Henares  or  llen- 
gal,  or  the  exporters  at  Bombay,  has  always 
been  highly  esteemed.  It  was  bought  uIho  at 
Uacca,  and  they  paid  19  lliipees  a  ujaund  for 
tlie  cotton  of  Siyonje  in  Malwa  at  the  time 
tiiuL  their  own  cotton  was  selling  for  ab(»ut 
six  Rupees,  which  was  about  the  same  price, 
as  the  former  was  cleaned  and  the  latter  un- 
cleaned  cotton.  The  soil  of  Central  India  is 
peculiar,  consisting  in  many  places  of  the 
black  cotton  soil  ;  the  climate  also  differs 
from  that  of  the  lower  provinces.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  therefore,  that  the  causes  are 
physical  and  may  be  discovered,  whieh  will 
account  for  the  superiority  as  well  as  the 
facility  of  culture  of  cotton  in  these  districts. 
J  n  such  a  case,  the  Delhi  Canal  affords  ^^reat 
facilities  and  eligible  situations.  Colonel 
Oolvip  introduced  the  culture  of  the  Upland 
Oeorgia  cotton  into  upwards  of  one  hundred 
villages  along  its  banks. 

JSengal,  The  Qarrow,  Tipi^erah,  andChitta- 
gong  Hills  produce  a  large  quantity  of  inferior 
cotton,  called  Bhoga.  It  is  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  traffic,  which  the  hill  people  bring  down 


twenty-tilth  part  of  the    price  paid 
piece  of  mulniul-i-khas    of  the  same   dimen- 
sions.— {Ur,  Taylor.) 

Experiments^  the  result  of  these,  in  Dharwar, 
was  some  satisfaction  for  the  money  spent  in 
experiments.  Mr.  k^haw  set  the  natives  agoing 
in  the  right  way  in  184:2.  He  left  the  country 
in  1847,  and  the  work  went  on  of  itbclf  and  in- 
creased, and  the  New  Orleans  cotton  sent 
from  Bombay,  is  known  in  Liverpool  by  the 
name  of  *  saw  ginned  Dharwars,'  the  price  on 
one  day  was  9d.  per  lb.,  while  the  native  cotton 
grown  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  was 
(•nly  worth  6Jd.  to  7d. 

It  would  seem,  from  all  inquiries,  that 
Native  cotton,  though  tolerably  remunerative 
to  the  merchant,  is  not  so  to  the  ryot,  and  its 
cultivation  is  consequently  limited.  Further 
that  exotic  and  superior  cotton  can  be  grown 
with  equal  ease  ana  afford  a  much  higher  profit 
to  the  ryot,  but  the  competition  among  the 
mercantile  community  has  not  been  such  as  to 
lead  to  a  demand,  and  the  native  is  therefore 
in  want  of  a  stimulus. 

The  coast  districts  "within  a  few  miles  of  the 
sea  are  likely  to  prove  profitable  cotton  lauds 
for  the  growth  of  a  superior  staple. 

Experiments  have  been  tried  on  rather  a  large 
scale  to  introduce  cottou  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  these  have  been  so  far  successfol 
that  15  varieties  of  cotton  have  been  introduc- 
ed, and  found  to  thrive  and  improve  with  calti- 
vatiou,  but  the  ordinary  mode^  followed  by  the 
natives  do  not,  ordinai'ily,  prove  remunerative. 
Cultivation  in  America.  It  is  at  all  times 
necesi^ary^  in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the 
soils  t<i  be  employed  for  the  productioa 
of  cotton,  to  consider  their    Buitableness    in 


to  the  plains.     The  quantity  annually  sold  or  1  connection    with     climate    as  regards,    not 


bartered  by  the  Garrow  tribe  is  estimated  at 
50,000  maunds  j  that  by  the  Tipperah  Ku- 
ki  at  1,00/JOO  ;  and  that  by  the   Chittagong 
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only  temperature,  but  humidity.  Insuffi* 
ciency  and  overabundance  of  moisture  are 
both  inimical  to  the  luxuriant  giowth  uf  cot- 
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ton,  but  of  the  two  the  first  is  by  far  the  worst 
Cotton  may  and  in  some  instances  does  live 
through  a  flood,  and  yield  an  abundant  crop, 
but  dronglit,  excepting  in  some  peculiar  locali- 
ties and  apeciee,  destroys  it  out-riiiht  :  while 
therefore^  due  care  U  taken  that  the  soil  shall 
be  capable  nf  retaining  a  great  amount  of  mois 
tore,  it  is  as  well,  in  such  soils  as  are  liable  to 
become  too  moist,  by  judicious  drainage  to 
guard  against  excenaive  damp  at  the  ro«»ts  of 
the  plant.  These  are  subjects  to  which  the  na- 
tive agriculturist  pays  not  the  sligluest  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  chiefly  from  such  causen  that 
we  And  the  yield  of  an  acre  of  indigenous  cot- 
ton but  Hcldom  exceeding  500  lbs,  the  general 
average  being  half  that  amount,  while  the  re- 
turn from  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  Ame- 
rica is  seldom  if  ever  below  700  lbs,  and  rea- 
ches to  double"  tliat  quantity  in  some  favored 
RitnatioQS  and  peculiarly  productive  soils. 
In  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  America,  Mr. 
Spalding  considers  that  a  rntation  of  crops 
is  essential,  or  rather  that  an  intermediate 
crop  of  grain  should  be  reaped^  and  all  ro«it 
crops  be  avoided. 

For  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  ground  U 
well  ploughed  and  cast  in.o  ridges,  which  are 
about  10  inches  in  height,  but  vary  in  being 
from  5  to  6  or  7  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil  or  the  kind  of  cotton  to  be 
cultivated.  In  poorer  8<jils  the  ridges  are 
narrower,  so  that  the  plants  which  do  not 
grow  so  lar^'e  may  yet  be  able  to  cuver  the 
ground.  The  ridges  allow  superfluous  mois- 
ture to  be  carried  off  by  the  water  furrow, 
which  in  low  situations  is  made  into  a  trench. 
The  soil  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  days 
before  sowing,  as  the  young  plants  take  root 
more  vigorously  than  when  they  spring  up  in 
fresldy  ploughed  and  louse  earth.  Sometimes 
the  ground  is  fnanured  by  running  a  deep 
farrow  early  in  the  spring  between  the  old 
rows  of  cotton  stulks*  which  are  beaten  down 
into  it  by  women  and  children,  who  follow 
the  ploughman  ;  or  well  rotted  cotton  seed  is 
added  as  manure,  and  well  covered  up  by 
forming  a  slight  ridge  over  it.  When  the 
ground  is  quite  prepared,  a  <me  hole  drill 
makes  a  slight  furrow,  from  ]  J  to  2  inches 
deep,  along  the  centre  of  the  ridge.  The 
BOwer  follows  and  drops  in  the  seeds  pretty 
thickly.  These  are  immediately  covered  by  a 
light  harrow,  which  also  smooths  the  ridge. 
Sometimes  five  or  six  seeds  are  dropped  into 
holes  which  are  made  at  intervals  of  about 
15  inches  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  In  favor- 
able weather  the  plants  make  their  appearance 
in  five  or  six  days,  and  are  thinned  out  aa 
80on  as  they  put  forth  the  third  or  fourth  leaf. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  scraping  out 
with  the  hoe  all    the  superfluous  plauts  and 
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,  weeds,  leaving    three  or  four    to<!ether,  witk 
8|>ace8  of     12  or  14    inches    between   them. 
When  the    plants  are  sufficiently  established, 
they  are  reduced  to  a  single  one,  and  can  ii 
taken  to   remove   every   particle  of  grass  or 
weed.  A  light  furrow  is  then  run  with  a  o&e 
horse  plough  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
plants,  turning    the  earth    inwards    towards 
the  roots,  and  even  drawing  it  aroand  then 
with  the  hoe  in  order  to   supply  the  place  of 
that  previously  removed  by  scraping.  Hoeing 
and  ploughing;  are  frequently  /epeated,  so  as 
to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  this 
is  considered  essential    towards    ohtiininga 
good  crop.  The  above  processes,  be.<«ides  loosea- 
iug   the  soil   and   keeping  it  clean,  most  as- 
sist  in    drying    it,    at   the   s;imetliat  tbey 
prevent  much  lateral  extension  of  the  rooia 
Lopping  or  pinching   off  an  inch  (»r  two  of 
the  top  of  the  plant  in  not  always  necessaiy, 
but  is  useful    when    there  is  a  tendeDcy  to 
the  production    of  wood    and  leaves,  to  the 
detriment  of  flowers  and  buds. 

India  cultivation.  In  the  cultivation  of  oottoa 
by  the  nativesof  India,  the  old  stocks  are  palled 
up  in  March,  and  the  land  ploughed,  10  bol- 
locks pull  one  plough,  sometimes  eight,  Dew 
lo»(S,  sometimes  old  rotten  cow-dung  is  pat  b 
the  land  as  manure,  generally  not  8o.  By  tke 
end  of  May  the  ground  is  harrowed  by  t  harroff 
and  a  pair  of  bullocks.  After  rain  has  £illcn 
once  or  twice  (about  the  last  week  in  June) 
the  seed  is  put  in  either  by  a  machine  wiib 
three  teeth  which  scratches  the  gronnd  sod 
lets  the  seed  fall  into  the  farrow,  or  else  »'fD 
broadcast,  the  seed  being  mixed  with  earth  to 
keep  the  grains  separate  ;  it  is  weeded  ahoo( 
four  times.  The  seed  is  not  soaked  in  water 
before  sowing.  The  tc»p8  t»f  the  plants  are  not 
cut  off. --{Ccd.  Rev  No,  73.  Sept  1861.  p,  105) 
Chinglepul  Cotton  Cukivation,  Dr.  J. 
Sh(»rtt  engaged  in  the  experimental  cnltoft 
of  cotton  in  Chingleput,  f4>r  three  or  foof 
years,  and  with  good  success.  The  aaupld 
grown  by  him  gained  the  gold  medal  award- 
ed  by  the  Manchester  Cotton  Sapply  As- 
sociation, and  the  details  of  the  ezperimeDt^ 
the  prize  of  Rs.  1000,  and  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of  India,  alft 
the  medal  of  the  London  Exhibition.  Tb 
varieties  of  cotton  that  seem  to  saoeeed 
without  irrigation  at  Chingleput,  are  Bttf- 
bon,  New  Orleans  and  Brazil,  and  these  ooa- 
tinue  to  flower  and  fruit  crop  after  crop.  Ti* 
Bourbon  in  particular,  continues  to  pffodae^ 
throughout  the  year.  (Suggesliom  jff  ^ 
ctdtivation  of  Cotton.) 

Preparing  ike  land, — This  sbouki  be  ww 
ploughed  two  or  three  times^  and  the  deeptf 
the  better.     All  the  weeds  diiould  be  c«I1«k- 

ed  into  heaos  oa  the  ploughed  laud  and  borst, 
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as  the  asbes  make  the  best  mAnare  for  cotton 

and   burning  the   soil  improves   its  quality. 

Salt  and  lime  are    also   ^ood  additions  to  a 

soil — as  cotton  requires  chiefly    alkalies  and    afterwards  stand  higher  than  eight 

Bilicfttfs    for  its    nourishment.     Both  animal    feet. 


they  yield  crops  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
but  hardly  any  produce  the  first  year.  They 
bend    over  in    the   second  year,  and  do  not 

or    nitio 


and  vegetable  manures  are  injurious,  as  they 
breed  insects  which  detitroy  the  roots,  leaves, 
and  young  pods  ot  the  cotton. 

Sowing  the  seed. — After  the  land  has  been 
well  and  deeply  ploughed,  it  should  be  left 
for  three  or  four  days  to  get  well  aired,  it  may 
attain  be  ploughed  into  long  ridges  four  to 
five  feet  apart.  The  seed  is  to  be  planted  on 
the  tops  of  these  ridges  carefully,  at  the  denth 
of  an  inch  or  two,  and  at  the  distance  of  five 
feet  between  each  seed  for  Oopum,  Nankin  or 
lieligious  cotton  ;  six  to  seven  feet  apart  for 
Bouroon,  New  Orleans  or  Ilavannah  ;  ten  feet 


apart  for  Sea  Island,    Peruvian,   Egyptian  or   yield  two  crops  in  a  year,  the  first  within  the 


Queensland — and  fifteen  feet  apart  for  Brazil 
or  Pernambuco  cotton.  Cotton  seed  may  be 
sown  in  any  month  of  the  year,  and  if  there  is 
no  rain,  it  requires  to  be  watered  about  three 
times  ;  it  germinates  about  the  fifth  day.  If 
sown  during  the  monsoon,  the  ridges  must  be 
eight  inches  high  and  the  water  must  be  led 
away  from  the  young  plants  or  they  rot,  the 
seed  must  be  sown  on  the  top  of  the  ridges. 
If  the  leaves  begin  toget  pale  or  to  shrivel  up, 


Relative  produce. — In  India,  s'-me  of  the 
cotton  soils  yield  only  301b}'.  of  0(>[>um  c()t^on 
per  acre  including  seed  and  c(^tton.  In  sandy 
Hoils  near  the  sea  this  cotton  has  been  kn(»wn 
to  produce  260lbs.  of  seed  and  cotton  per 
acre.  lu  America,  the  produce  per  acre  is 
estimated  good  at  2301bs.  of  clean  cotton  per 
acre,  the  proportion  of  seed  is  about  four 
times  the  weight  of  cotton — but  this  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  the 
soil.  Garden  culture  of  small  tracts  of  land 
is  thought  to  pay  much  better  than  larp;e  half 
tilled  acres  of  waste  land.     Cotton   on<rht    to 


four  or  five  mouths  after  the  seed  is  i)ut  in. 
If  weeds  or  other  plants  grow  up  along  with 
cotton  they  spoil  and  choke  it,  be.^ides  breed- 
ing insects  about  it  which  destroy  the  young 
pods. 

In  the  Travancore  Cotton  Experiments,  by 
His  Highness  Kama  Vurmah,  1st  Prince  of 
Travancore  in  1863,  the  seed  of  Perr.umbuco 
cotton  was  sown  in  the  end  of  July,  and  in 
August,  when  the  plants  had  four  or  five  leaves 


the  remedy  is  to  dig  trenches  between  the  on  them,  they  were  transplanted  into  pits  a 
plants  so  as  to  let  air  in  about  the  roots,  but  foot  and  a  quarter  in  depth,  three  feet  in 
do  not  injure  them.  ^' *"-   ^'-^    is**^^..   e^^*.    ^      rpi :*- 

Treatment  of  the  young  plants. — When  left 


without  cultivation,  the  cotton  plant  lives  for 
three  or  four  years,  but  it  becomes  dwarfed 
and  produces  smaller  leaves  and  smaller  pods 
each  year  till  it  dies.  In  clay  or  cotton  soils 
the  plants  do  not  attain  nearly  the  size,  nor 
do  they  produce  such  fine  leaves  or  pods  as  on 
sandy  or  loose  soils.  The  cotton  plants  re- 
quire 8un,air,  and  moisture,  but  not  so  much  of 
the  last  as  of  sun,  li<;ht  and  air  at  the  roots,  the 


lighter  and  looser   the  soil  the   more    healthy    duced  on  an  average  35  pods.     The  leaf  cases 
is    the    plant.     The  best   soil    for  cotton  is  a    of    many    of  the  young  fruits  i^ave  shelter  to 


I  diameter  and  fifteen  feet  apart.  The  pits 
were  filled  with  red  soil  and  a  little  manure, 
and  the  plants  were  occasionally  v/atered — 
and  weeds  and  sear  leaves  removed.  The  firfit 
flowers  appeared  in  November,  but  most  of 
thtse  fell  off.  The  first  leaves  were  large  and 
healthy,  the  second  wrinkled  and  contracted, 
and  the  roots  of  the  plants  infested  by  ants. 
The  application  of  a  mixture  of  ashes,  salt,  and 
quicklime  removed  the  ants.  The  pickin 
Commenced  in  January  1864  ;  each  plant  pro 


(f 
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ftandy  soil  with  iron  and  salt,  or  if  far  from 
the  sen,  ashes  of  plants  or  of  fire  wood  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  salt.  When  the  cot- 
ton plants  have  attained  the  height  of  a  foot 
they  do  not  requiro  to  be  much  watered  ; 
once  in  ten  days  will  be  sufficient. 

Height  oj  the  trees  and  their   relative  size. 


little   spiders,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of   the 
reiisons  why  some  of  the  pods  perished. 

The  specimens  of  cotton  forwarded  were 
very  clean,  long  in  the  staple,  of  good  colour, 
but  coarser  than  Bourbon  or  Sea  Island.  The 
seeds  large,  full,  black,  and  connected  as  in  the 
Hrnzil  and  Pernambuco  varieties  ;  cotton 
easily  separated  from  the    seed. 

In  Assam,  irrigation    is  considered  gener- 


Oopum  or  the  common  country  cotton  varies 

from  one  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  covers  from 

two  to  five  feet  of  ground  ;  on  cotton  soils  it    ally  unnecessary;  though  it  may  be  found  par- 

seldoui  grows  to  more  than  two  feet  in  height.  I  tially  beneficial  in  dry   and   sandy    soils  if 

3lo8t  of  the  other  varieties  of  cotton   grow  to  ,  judiciously  applied.     Irrigation  is  not  resort- 

a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.     The   Pernam-  |  ed  to  in  the  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  JubbuU 


buco  and  Brazil  cottons  attain  a  height  of 
thirty  feet  on  favorable  loose  soils,  and  the 
S-teni  grows    to  ten  inches    in   diameter  ; — 
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pore  Divisions,  and  the  feeling  is  against  its 
employment. 
In  some  other  parts  of  the  North- Wcsteru 
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Provinces    the    cotton   crop    is    invariably  I      TKeCotionPlanter^slfanualmm^diDM^ 


iolt  marsh  mud  \s  used  for  [manure  in  Tariou 
parts  of  the  cotton  growing  districts  of  the 
United  Str.tes,  more  eapecinlly  in  Ed- 
desto  Inland,  one  of  the  Urgent  of  ike 
South  Carolina  Group,  about  30  miles  snutk- 
west  of  Cliarlexton,  which    yiehis  the   finest 


irrigated  where  a  want  of  rain  is  found  to  be 
likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  the  plant,  and 
the  process  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  any  way 
injurious  to  the  fibre. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  ar- 
tificial irrigation  is  not  carried  on  ;  this  re- 
mark applies  more  particularly  to  Coimbatore,  *  cotton  in  the    w<»rld.     As  ranch  as   40  rari 
Madura,  8outh  Arcot,  Bellary,  Western  My-  i  lo«ds  of  this  mud  is  used  to  the  acre.    S-me 
Sore,  and  Nellore.     In  VizagHpatHm,  on  the    compost  it,  others    put  it  in  the  cattle  i^ens. 
other    hand,  the   opinion  is,    that  irrigation  i  Some  dry  it  befc^re  Imuling.  and  then  spi'ead 
would  prove  beneficial    rather    than  iijurious    upon  the  land  ;  while  (ithers  piefer  to  use  it 
in  Kcasons  when  rains    fail  or  vary  in  their 
supply. 

Artificial  irrigation  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  the  Collectors  of 
Shulapore,  Ahmednnggur,  Belgaum.  and 
Kuira,  cunaider  it  injurious.     The  Collector  of 


Ahmedabad  thinks  that   occasional   floodings    duced  the  Pernanibuco  cotton  plant.  Ga^ypi 


as  .soon  as  dng,  spreaid  upon  the  land  vet, 
and  plouL'hed  in.  It  is  supposed  thH  ike 
Sea-Inland  qualities  owe  their  supcrtority  to 
the  use  of  marsh  mud,  which  is  rich  in  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths. 

Tenassnim  Province, — Mr.  Blundell  intro- 


at  seasonable  periods  during  the  growth  of 
the  crop  would  be  beneficial  ;  and  the  Col- 
]ector  of  Dharwar  adds,  that  it  has  been  de- 
termined by  experiment  that  cottini  can,  by 
juoicious  management,  be  irrigHted  with  suc- 
cess both  in  blnck  and  other  soils.  Mr. 
Inverarity,  Collector  of  Broach,  was  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  artificial  irrigation 
is  not  only  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  plnnt  in  that  collectorate,  but  tended  to 
weaken  the  wool.  The  succeeding  collector, 
(Mr.  Tucker)  who  had  never  heard  of  irriga- 
tion of  indigenous  kinds  of  cotton  in  blnck 
soil,  of  which  the  district  of  BroHch  is  piinci 
pally  composed,  states  that  it  has  proved 
successful  with  exotic  varieties,  and  that  if 
it  were  tried  with  the  former  species  the  pre- 
judice might  prove  to  be   unfounded. 

In  both  North  and  8outh  Berar  artificial 
irrieaticn  is  unknown. 

The  same  remark  applies  generally  to  the 
Tenasseriui  and  Martaban  Provinces,  Han- 
goon,  Baflsein  and  Pegu. 

In  some  part  a  of  the  Punjab,  cotton  is  gen- 
erally  irrigated  from  wells,  and  this  lias 
never  been  considered  injurious;  well  water 
jsconsidt-red  better  for  the  purpose  than  river 
or  canal  water.  In  other  parts,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Julluudur  Doab,  the  beat  cotton 
is  produced  upon  unirrigated  Unds,  irri- 
gation being  very  spariiufly  resorted  to  in 
tracts  where  water  is  abundant." 

From  the  perusal  of  this  summary,!  t  appears 
that  artificial  irrigation  to  Gott<iu  is  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule  in  moKt  parts  of 
India  ;  that  it  proves  more  serviceable  to 
exotic  than  to  indigenous  kinds :  tliat  in 
heavy  black  soil  cott(»u  will  seldom  flourish 
tin<ler  irrigation^  even  of  the  most  careful  kind, 
while  in  sandy  and  light  red  sorts  it  might  be 
Biach  benefited. 
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nin  acuminatum,  whi'*h  produces  the  Periwrn- 
buco,  Peruvian,  Bahia,  or  South  Sea  laland 
cottdu  ;  and  Capt.  Macfarquhar  raised  ^ucb  % 
fine  article  ^t  Tiivoy  from  it,  that  the  com- 
mittee (if  the  Agricultur;i]  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Calcutta  were  unwilling  to  believe 
it  the  production  of  that  species.  They  re- 
ported that  "the  sample  s»tit  by  Capt,  Mac- 
farquhar appears  to  l)e  of  a  qualit\  resemhlins 
the  Sea  island,  but  finer  and  more  silky,  «i»^ 
the  fibre  ijot  so  strong,  its  value  is  not  so  e»ST 
to  determine,  but  the  Committee  are  4»f  opini- 
on that  it  w<mld  sell  for  a  h'gh  price.  Tb« 
Pernanibuco  cotton,  which,  it  is  believed, it 
the  same  as  the  S'>uth  Sea  Island  c«)ttou  is  as 
inferior  staple  to  that  of  the  North  Ameiicaa 
Sea  Inland,  and  they  have  h  sample  of  cotton 
submitted  which  in  point  of  fineness  surpw^Mi 
the  gennine  St-a  ]slnnd(cotton  of  North  AIB^ 
ricrt.  This  improvement  on  the  general  ►taj4« 
of  Pern  am  buco  cotton  might  i>e  reconciW. 
had  it  been  produced  at  a  distance  from  lite 
sea,  since  it  has  b^en*  ascertained,  that  this 
description  of  cotton  deteriorates  by  proximity 
to  the^ea;  whence  your  C«»ii»mitiee  arc  dis- 
posed to  think  that  Capt.  Macfarqobtr  \m 
been  led  into  error  in 'calling  it  8«)Qih  Sift 
Island  iuHtead  of  Sea  Island."  Admitting  tbtt 
Captain  Macfarquhar  was  in  error,  which  it  it 
believed  he  was  not,  the  report  proves  tliat 
an  article  "finer  and  more  pi  Iky  "  than  tfci 
best  American  cotton,  has  been  raised  in  tk« 
Tenasserim  Provinces.  The  principal  diiEeai^ 
to  the  introduction  of  thin  species  into  fr«f' 
al  cultivation  was,  as  Mr.  Blundell  toUi^* 
Mabon,  that  the  treen  did  not  produce  Jsai- 
antly. — Jfa$on, 

Se^i  Idand  CoUan.  Sea  Island  cottoi  1>« 
been  raised  in  the  Tenaaserim  Frovincci  ^ 
amateur  cultivators,  but  Mr.  ftlaaou  had  never 
seen    any  report  on    the  article   obisiBid. 
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'-^  Bourbon  cotton  of  Indian  growth/'  says 
Wight,  '*  haa  sold  iu  the  LondiMi  marketa  for 
the  highest  prices  goini^,"  and,  as  the  Bourbon 
plant  iri  the  original  Sea  Island  accliraatJEeii  to 
the  Easr,  the  cultivf;tor  would  have  a  stronger 
prooainlity  of  sticcesM  by  obtaining  his  seed 
from  Bourbon,  than  from  Amerioi.  Much  at- 
teiitioTi  should  also  be  uiveu  to  the  selection 
of  a  proper  soil.  Analysis  has  nhewn  that  all 
tliH  lands  Oil  which  cotton  is  grown  in  India, 
differ  widely  in  their  constituent  parts  from 
the  best  cotton  land  of  Aiuerioa.  The  subject 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  more  extensive  analysis 
being  required  ;  *^  but  it  set^uis  at  present/' 
observes  Mr  Piddington,  **  that  the  abundance 
and  fineness  of  good  cotton  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon  in  the  soil,  and  the  solubility  of 
that  carbon.  If,  therefore,  you  can  obtain  a 
soil  approaching  the  American  soils,  that  is, 
containing  peaty  mitter,  lignite, and  colouring 
cold  water,  this  will  no  doubt  be  the  best  ; 
because  it  contains  carbon,  and  ]>robably  hy- 
drogen combined  with  it,  suitable  f<ir  the 
food  of  the  plant.  And  the  next  best  soil  is  one 
containuig  carbonate  of  lime  "  The  varieties 
are  Qossypium  barbuden»'e.  Var.  (a)  Barbadoes, 
or  Bourbon  cotton.  (6)  Sea  Inland,  or  lon^ 
stapled     (c)  Upland  Georgia,  or  short  stapled. 

The  K  iruns  usually  grow  cotton  enough  to 
make  tlieir  own  fabrics,  and  on  the  Saiwen 
and  Tenasserim,  it  is  sometimes  raised  in  con- 
siderable quantities  ;  but  its  market  price  is 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  best  American 
cotton  ;  yet  with  intproved  modes  of  culture, 
and  freqnent  changes  of  seod,  its  value 
would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  increased. 
— Mason . 

Bombay  Presidency. — The  Bombay  Presi- 
<}ency  has  long  exported  lar^e  quantities  of 
cotton  b4»th  to  £nr(»pe  and  China.  The  best 
cotton  districts  are  the  southern  Mahratta 
country,  about  16^  N.  l.it.,  where  the  ezperi- 
Dient-il  farms  were  established.  Guzerat  and 
IC'itywar  are  districts  where  superior  cottons 
are  grown  by  the  natives,  in  consequence 
of  which,  these  were  selected  as  the 
sites  of  the  northern  experimental  farms, 
siiid  much  favounible  land  for  the  purpose  is 
found  between  the  latitudes  of  21^  and  24* 
North.  This  part  of  the  country  was  the  site 
of  the  experiment  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
Gilders  in  1816-17  who,  having  observed  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  failure  in  the  at- 
tomptt  •  introduce  the  cultivation  of  Bourbon 
cotton  into  the  western  districts,  considered 
the  obstacles  to  have  been  exclusively  of  a 
physical  initare.  He  at  the  same  time  stated, 
that  both  tue  soil  and  climate  of  the  districts 
lying  between  the  Subermuttee  and  the 
Alyhee  promised  a  favourable  resnlt.  The 
cotton  grown,  and  that  time,  by  Mr.  Gilders 
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was  considered  at  Bombay  fully  equal  to  any 
produced  in  Bourbon,  and,  in  London,  as  the 
best  specimen  that  had  been  imported  from 
Bomltay  raised  from  Bourbon  seed.  It  sold 
for  \Sd.  per  lb.  With  so  much  sagacity  had 
Mr.  Gilders  selected  the  site  of  his  experiii»ents, 
that  fifteen  years  afterwards  Dr.  Burns  collect- 
ed seed  from  trees  growing  apparently  wild. 
These  being  sown,  produced  plants  of  which 
the  cotton  was  pronounced  equal  to  the  bent 
from  New  Orleans.  The  cotton  grown  at 
Laberkowa,  within  two  miles  of  Mongroley 
th(mgh  confined  to  a  space  of  200  beegshs,  or 
thereal>outs,  was  so  highly  valuedi  that  on  the 
spot  it  would  fetch  six-sevenths  of  a  rupee  per 
maund  more  than  any  other  kind  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ;  yet  the  natives  say  they  fre- 
quently used  seed  from  Guzerat,  or  any  part 
of  the  country.  The  superiority  must,  there- 
fore, de[)end  either  upon  peculiarity  of  noil 
and  climate  or  excellency  of  culture*  One 
point  <mly  of  the  larter  is  related,  but  that  jg 
one  of  great  consequence.  For  instance,  the 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  ciirefuHy  extracting 
the  cotton  alone  from  the  pod  in  the  field  ; 
and  this  is,  probably,  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  some  <»f  the  American  planters  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  htaple  of  Indian  cotton  is 
much  injured  after  it  is  collected  by  being 
all<»wed  to  heat  when  piled  up,  often  for  a 
long  time  before  it  is  cleaned. 

Madras  treddeney. — As  early  as  1790,  Dr. 
Anderson  was  employed  in  send  in  ^r  Mauritius 
cotton  seeds,  as  well  as  '*  Brown  Cotton  Seedu/' 
imported  from  Malta,  to  diffrent  parts  of  the 
peninsula ;  and  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  left  Samul- 
cotta  in  the  Northern  Circars  and  took  charge 
of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  in  1793,  had 
already  ascertained  that  the  elevated,  dry,  Hnd 
less  fertile  soil  of  Conmiandel  was  better  suit- 
ed than  that  of  Bengal  to  the  Bourbon  cot- 
ton. He  obtained  them  from  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  cotton  iu  the  Tinnevelly  district, 
and  whose  success  was  so  considerable  with 
Bonrbon  cotton,that  for  twenty  years  '*  Hugh- 
es' Tinnevelly  Cotton"  continued  to  be  quoted 
in  the  Liverpool  market  as  the  best  from 
India,  and  sold  at  higher  prices  than  the 
American  sort  staple  cottons,  and  3d«  per  lb. 
above  the  best  Snnits.  The  fact  is  im{>ortant, 
on  account  of  the  latitude  of  Tinnevelly  being 
only  8^^  and  because  the  success  was  evident- 
ly the  result  of  skill  applied  to  the  culture. 
The  produce,  only  100  Iha  per  acre,  was  fine 
in  quality  and  much  estofmed.  It  would 
also  seem  that  in  Vizagapat>)m,  about  North 
latitude  17^  the  rfturn  is  much  greater  than 
in  any  other  dtMtriot,  as  the  produce  is  said  to 
amount  to  *'  forty-six  maunds,  or  115  lbs.,  of 

>^8eed  cotton  per  acre,  nearly  equal  to  the  best, 
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and  exceeding  the  ordinary  American  crops." 
The  culture  here  is  peculiar,  as  very  liberal 
pruning  is  practised.     In  Trichinoj)oly,  with 
a  fertile  soil,  83  lbs.,  which  is  the  next  high- 
est, is  the  greatest  return,  which,  though  so 
much  less  than  the  above,  is  still  more  than 
double  the  average  return  from  other  districts. 
The  cotton  of  Central   India   finds   its   way 
to    Bombay.      The     causes     which     favour 
the  growth  of  cotton,  esteemed  both  in  India 
and  p]nglaijd,  in  the  tract  of  country  extend- 
ing   from    Surat   and    Abniedabad,    or  from 
about  lat.  21°  and  23°,  in  a  broad  band  across 
Malwa  toBanda  and  llajakhaira,  in  about  25° 
and  27®,  near  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  are  no 
doubt  physical.     The  black  cotton  soil  which 
is  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  this  tract 
has  undoubtedly  a  considerable  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  ;  but  good  crops  of  cotton 
are  produced  in  some   parts    where  there  is 
uo  black  soil,  as    immediately  on  the  banks 
of  the    Jumi>a    and    in   the  Doab.     It  will 
therefore  probably  bo  found,  that  the  compa- 
rative dryness  of  the  climate  after  the  plant 
has  got  well  established  in  the  ground  checks 
the  vegetative  vigour,  and  favours  the  pro- 
duction of  prolific  fruit. — lioyle's  Productive 
llesources  of  India, 

Dr.  li.  F.  Thompson  of  Hoogly,  writing  in 
1870,  says  that  not  less  than  378,000  acres 
are  undtr  cultivation  for  cotton  in  Dharwar 
at  one  time.  The  stem  of  the  cotton  shrub,  he 
says,  yields  a  fibre,  which  can  be  extracted  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  jute,  and  when  cleaned 
has  the  appearance  of  a  middling  quality  of 
that  article.lt  has  neither  the  colour  nor  value 
of  fine  jute,  but  the  gunny  made  from  it  is 
valued  ut  Rs.  4-8  per  maund.  Computing  the 
fibre  ns  worth  one  rupee  per  maund,  he  es- 
timates the  loss  from  throwing  away  the  stalks, 
at  not  less  than  Rs  22,68,000  in  Dharwar 
alone.  After  extracting  the  fibre,  the  refuse 
can  be  burned  into  an  ash,  {Madras  Times, 
13th  Dec.  1870.)  Cotton  plants  are  mu- 
cilaginous, and  have  been  used  as  demulcents. 
The  seeds  yield  oil,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed for  burning  in  lamps.  Cattle  are, 
however,  often  fed  on  the  seeds,  which  are 
also  sometimes  employed  as  manure  for  cot 
ton  plants.  Cotton  wool  is  largely  employ- 
ed, throughout  the  world,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloths.  Cotton  has  been  long  a  po- 
pular application  to  burns.  Dr.  Anderson 
(Ed.  M.  and  S.  Journ.  1828)  directs  it  to  be 
applied  in  thin  layers,  one  over  the  other,  and 
retained  by  the  moderate  pressure  of  a  ban- 
dage. Pain  is  allayed,  local  irritation  and 
blistering  diminished  or  prevented,  and  con- 
btitutional  disturbance  proportionally  obvi- 
ated. M.  Ileynaud  adopted  its  application 
ilk  case  of  erysipelas,  and  M.  Mayor  employs^ 
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it  as  a  topical  "application  with  calomel  io 
cases  of  ophthalmia.  (B.   and  F.  Med.  Rei. 
XX.  463).  Cotton,  though  used  chiefly  for  clotli- 
iiig,  is,  in  India,  also  employed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  cordage,  as,  for  instance,  fur 
tent  ropes,    which    are    made    entirely    of 
cotton,  as   are  the   tents   themselves.     Cot- 
ton ropes  are  also  employed  for  many  domes- 
tic purposes.     Specimens    were   sent  tu  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  both  from  C^lcuttd  and 
Madras,     and    have     considerable  streu<,'th. 
Some  of  the  native   shipping,  also,  and  even 
a  few  American  ships,  are  rigged  with  cotton 
ropes ;  while  cotton  canvas  is  also   employ- 
I  ed  for  sails,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Catcb, 
I  where  some  very  good  rope  is  madei  and  which 
I  sells  for  about  three  and  a  half  annas  per  yard. 
— Agri,  Horticallxiral  Societies  of  India  ami 
of  Madras^  C  B.  SaundtfrSi  Esq.,  Commr  of 
Ml/sore,  Dr.  Cleghorn  in  Rep.   Hi  it  Associa- 
tion, Bonynge  America^  Proceedings  Ma/irat 
Govt.,  Friend  of  India,  CjL     Review,  Indian 
Field,  Royle  Fib,   Plants,    Royle  Produditt 
Resources  of  India,  Annals  Ind.  Administra- 
tion,    Madras    Chamber    of   Commera,   Dr. 
Shorties  Letter SiLow's  Sarawaky  Dublin  Unim- 
sity    Magazine,    Elliot  Supplement^    Cotto* 
Report,  1857. 

COTTON  BALE. 

Weight. 

lbs.  net. 

In  America 440 

Brazil     ..     ..     180 

Egypt     500 

Turkey   350 

COTTON  CANVAS.     See  Cotton. 
COTTON  CARPET.     See   Carpets. 
COTTON  ELE.  Tam.     Leaves  of  CaayU 
filiformis. 

COTTON-GATHERER. 

Blnahar 
Pykar 

COTTON  GOODS  are  both  imported  and 
exported,  aLso  cotton  twist  and  yarn.  Be- 
tween the  years  1850-1  and  1868  9  thequw- 
tities  imported  of  cotton  twist  and  }»n» 
have  ranged  from  lbs.  16,892.073  as  in  18656, 
to  lbs.  29,519,238  in  1853-4,  and  almost 
the  same  quantity  in  1868-9,  but  the  declar- 
ed value  has  almost  doubled  since  1853-1854. 

Year  lbs.  £, 

1853-4  ..29.519,238...  1,306.913 
1868-9... 29,042,052..  2,779,934 

Cotton    goods  have  '.been  imported  w 
greatlv   increased  extent,  from  £364,361  i« 
1850-1     to    £16,072,551    in    1868-9.    Tie 
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China  ... 
Bengal  ... 
Madras ... 
Bombay... 


Weight 
lbs.  net 

...  240 

...  300 

...  300 

...  394 


Hind.  |  Pyhuiti      of  BrvDLEcrsa 
of  Doab.  |  Pooreo  ofDcLBi 


COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  cotton 
twist  and  yarn,  has  doubled  in  the  twenty 
yearly  but  re-exports  are  not  distiiiguished. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Cotton  Goods 

— .  ■ 

incliuling 

Year. 

Cotton. 

twist  and 

yarn,  both 

country  and 

foreign,  value, 

£. 

Twist 

quantity, 

lbs. 

Yarn 

value. 

£ 

rieceGoods 
value  £. 

1850-51 

•  •  • 

1 .039,329 

3,642,361 

673,549 

1851-32 

•  ■ 

1,391,134 

4,770.779 

819,049 

\Hf,2—:i3 

•  • 

1,130,50) 

3,607.433 

930,H77 

ld53—.'>4 

29,519,238    1.306.913 

4,432,525 

769,345 

l?s64_5ft  ;  3H,046,263    1,274.098 

5,403,244 

817,103 

I8S5-5t5     26,S94,909    1.414,274      4,948,00')    | 

779,647 

lb56— W     •21,7.')4,70y    1,191,974 

4,941,353 

882,241 

1857—58     17,673.168       943,940 

4,770,764 

809,183 

lH^ii—59 

31,111,303    1,714,216 

8,()»H.927 

813,604 

1589—60 

31,477,257    2,047,115 

9,651,813 

763,586 

1S60    61 

20,8'^0,500    1, 748,1^3      9,309,935    | 

786,557 

Ibtfl— 6'i 

t  1,4  72,484 

8,772,916 

748,385 

1862  -63   1  19,493,S79 

1,270,301 

8,360,229 

7H5,437 

18153-64  1  19,608,137 

1,529,001   '10,416.662   » 

1,167,577 

18G4-65 

17,901,9251  2,191,440    11,03  ,H85 

4,043,960 

1  So.*)— 66 

16,892,073'.  1,961.144     11.849.214 

1,732,133 

1866  -67 

11  nios. 

2,572.700  112,524,106 

1,157,863 

1^67—68     26,719,280 

2,69s.350     14,999,917 

1,435,458 

1868-69     -^9,042,052 

2,779,934     16,072,551 

1,339.999 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES.  Amongst  the  , 
goods  whicli  appear  to  have  been  brought   t<»  ! 
Europe  from  the  Indian  seas,  in  tlie  days  wlien  | 
Arab  traders  were  the  only  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  i 
we  find  mentioned  cloths  of  silk  and  cotton  of 
various  colours  and  devices.    It  (iocs  not  appear, 
however,  that  there  existed  any  great  demand 
for    cotton,    the  consumption  of  the  lloman 
people,  who   were  then  the  customers  for   all 
luxuries,  being  chiefly  confined  to  cloths  of  silk 
and  wool.  During  the  early  trade  ot  Europeans 
with  India  by  the  long  sea.s  route,  the  calicoes 
and  fine  muslins  of  that  country  came  first  into 
general  notice  ;  and  from  that  date  until  the 
producticju  of  machine-made  fabrics  in  Eng- 
land, they  continued  to  rise  in  i)ublic  esti- 
mation.     It  was  deemed  a  great  thing  with 
the  Lancashire  manufacturers,   when,  by  the 
aid  of  mechanical  and  artistic  skill,  combined 
with  the   potent  agency  of  .steam,  they  found 
theni8»^Ives   able  to  produce  an  article  which 
was  coiKsidered  equal  to   i  hat  which   the  un- 
lettered  hindoo  had  manipulated  in  his  little 
mud  hut   on  the  remote  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
nnd  which   had  been  produced   of  like  excel- 
lence by  their  ancestors,  wh*n  the  "  father  of 
liistory"  penned  his  observations  upon    their 
countries.     That  the  hindooa  paid  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  details  of  this  manufacture 
in  tiie  most  remote  ages  there  remains  suffici- 
ent proof  on  record.     In   the  Indian  work  of 
highest   antiquity,   llie  Rig  Veda,  believed  to 
have   been  written   fifteen   centuries  previous 
to    our   era,    occurs   the   following    passage, 
**  Cares  consume  me,  Satakralu,  although  thy 
Worshipper  as  a  rat  gnaws  a  weaver's  threads  :" 
— the  temptation  to  the  rat  was  evidently  the 
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starch  employed  by  the  spinner  to  impart 
tenacity  to  the  thread  ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  cotton  was  the  thread  alluded  to 
Again,  in  Menu,  wo  find  it  directed  as  fol- 
lows :  '•  Let  the  weaver  who  has  received  ten 
paias  of  cotton-thread,  give  them  back  in- 
creased to  eleven  by  the  rice  water  (starch) 
and  the  like  used  in  weaving;  he  who  does 
otherwise  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  panas." 
The  cotton  fabrics  of  India  formed  a  consi- 
derable item  in  the  exports  from  the  East  to 
this  country  during  the  early  days  of  British 
Indian  commerce  ;  the  delicacy  of  their  fabric 
the  elegance  of  tlieir  design,  and  the  brilli- 
ancy of  their  colours,  rendered  them  as  at- 
tractive to  the  better  classes  of  consumers  in 
Great  Britain  as  are,  in  the  present  day  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere  or  the  silks  of  Lyons. 
So  much  superior  indeed  were  the  productions 
of  the  Indian  spinning-wheel  and  hand-loom 
to  those  turned  out  by  the  manufactures  of 
Lancashire  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
that  not  only  wure  Indian  calicoes  and  Indian 
prints  preferred  to  the  home-made  articles 
but  the  Manchester  and  Blackburn  Weavers 
actually  imported  Indian  yarns  in  large  quan- 
tities for  employment  in  their  factories.  It 
was  about  the  year  1771-2  that  the  Black- 
burn weavers,  taking  advantage  of  the  recent 
discoveries  and  improvements  of  Arkwright 
Hargreaves  and  others,  found  themselves  in  a 
position  to  produce  plain  cotton  goods,  which 
if  they  did  not  quite  ^quai  the  fabrics  of  the 
ICast,  at  any  rate  found  their  way  very  ra- 
pidly into  general  con.sumption  in  Europe. 
The  invention  of  the  mule  jenny,  iu  1779' 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  when,  six  years  later,  Ark- 
Wright's  machines  were  thrown  open  to  tha 
public,  a  revolution  was  eflfected  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  yarns;  England  found 
herself  able,  not  only  to  supply  all  her  own 
wants  with  cotton  goods  of  every  variety  of 
quality,  but  alsc*  to  carry  the  produce  of  her 
looms  ten  thousami  miles  across  the  sea  and 
placing  them  at  the  doors  of  the  Indian  con- 
sumer, undersell  the  goods  made  by  his  own 
hands  from  cotton  grown  in  his  own  garden* 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  heavier  goods  that  the 
West  are  able  to  beat  out  of  their  own  mar- 
kets the  weaver  of  the  East.  There  have  long 
been  masters  in  their  craft  who  can  and  do  pro- 
duce fabrics  more  exquisitely  delicate  and  light 
in  texture  than  those  beautiful  muslins  of 
Dacca,  so  long  and  justly  celebrated  with  a 
world  wide  fame  ;  and  although  in  some  par- 
ticulars these  latter  fabrics  still  claim  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  superiority,  and  although  many 
of  the  hiudoos  prefer  their  own  woven  goods 
to  those  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  the  cot- 
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ton  manufacture  of  British  India,  in  spite  of 
its  supply  of  the  raw  material  growing  often 
ciosH  t'»  its  dour,  in  spite  of  labour  absurdly 
cheap,  may  truly  he  naid  to  ]mve  ceased  in 
fovour  of  the  far-off  industry  of  Lnncushire 
and  Scotland.  The  .ictunl  result  of  this 
revolution  of  half  a  century  htm  been  tliat. 
inpiaceof  Britain  importing  cotton  goods  and 
yarns  from  tiiH  East  to  the  yearly  value  of 
about  ^50O,0OO/..  that  cfmntry  is  able,  in  the 
present  day,  to  ship  to  the  various  p'rts  of 
India  cotton  fabrics  to  the  value  of  upwards 
of  three  millinus  sterling.  1'he  decay  of  this 
branch  of  British  Indian  exports  has  been  steady 
and  continuous.  In  1827-8,  Bengal  shipped 
but  to  the  value  of  275,000/.  ;  in  1837-6,  not 
more  than  (S9,000/.  ;  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment our  supplies  from  the  East  are  limited 
to  about  five  thousand  bales  from  Madras, 
solely  for  re-shipment  to  <iur  western  colonies, 
and  various  purts  of  northern  ai'd  western 
Africa.  Dacca  was  the  neat  of  manufacture 
of  the  mrusliua  known  by  that  name,  and 
sp'  ken  of  by  the  ancients  as  *^  woven  webs 
of  hair."  The  most  delicately  worked  and 
highly  ornamented  scarfs  and  dres«tes  are 
wrought  at  Delhi,  Bonares,  and  Ahmedabid. 
IJariipaul  and  ."rantipore  ;  whilst  the  more 
Miibstantial  and  u-eful  fabrics  were  wrought ' 
chiefly  at  Patna,  Luckpore,  Lucknow,  Bala- 
sore,  Mnsulipntain,  Cuddalore,  and  Surat. — 
Moyle,  Arts  of  India,  Of  the  arts  practised 
at  D-iccti,  the  tir.st  that  claims  aLtentinn  is 
the  Cotton  Manufacture.  In  a  commercial  point 
of  vit^w,  this  iii  no  longer  the  important  branch 
of  industry  that  it  forineriy  was  ;  but,  re^rard- 
ed  as  an  arc  which  furnishes  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  textile  fabrfcs,  it  is  still  unrivalled. 
The  luiplenient  used  in  spinning  and  weavim; 
indeed  is  ru<le.  but  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction contrasts  with  thedelic»ite  gossamer 
texturo  of  the  faluius  made  by  means  of  it, 
and  shews  that  the  skill  displayed  in  this 
manaf:icture  is  less  the  resnit  of  artistic  inge- 
nuity or  oouiplicated  mechanical  appliances 
than  of  tiiat  dexterous  use  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  and  deliC'icy  of  t<meh  wiiich  are  posses- 
sed, in  so  rer.nirkable  a  degree,  by  the  hindoo 
artisans  of  Bengal.  With  their  ru<ie  imple- 
ments the  hindoos  of  Dacca  succeed  in  manu- 
factui'iag  munlins,  "  to  which,  "  as  Dr.  Ure 
observes,  '^European  ingenuity  can  afford  no  pa- 
rallel, such  indeed  an  lists  led  a  competent  judi;e 
to  say,  it  is  beyoitd  his  ccmception  hnw  this 
yarn,  greatly  finer  than  the  highest  number 
made  in  England,  can  be  spun  by  the  distaff 
and  spindle,  or  woven  by  any  machinery." 
(Ure'n  Cott<ni  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 
Vol.  I,  p.  5-t.)  There  is  the  primitive  iu 
striiment  used  for  carding  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton^  likewise  the    instruments   employed 
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for  separating  the  wool    from  the  saeds,  asi 
fur  bowing  or  teazin^  the    fornipr.     'flie  fint 
is  simple — the  jawbone   of  the   boale/ &k 
(Silurus  boalis),  the  teeth  of  which  being  fiue, 
recurveil  and  closely  set,  acts  as  a  fine  conb 
in  removing  minute    particles  «>f  eartiiy  ud 
vegetable   matter  frnn  the  o.  »tton.    The  hii- 
(loo  spinner,  with  that  inexhaustible  pttie>o» 
that  charucteriz'-s  her  race,  sits  d*»wQ  to  the 
laborious  tatik  of  cleaiiini;    with  this  itis^ra- 
ment    the    fibres   of   each     seed    of  cottoa 
Having  accomplished  this,  she  then  se^iantei 
the  wool  from  the  seeds  by  means  of  aimull 
iron  roller  (duUun  kathee)  which  is  warked 
with  the  hands,  backward  and  forward.  «>a  a 
small  quantity  of  the  cotton  seeds  placed  npoa 
a  flat  board.     The  cotton  is  next  bowed  wiik 
a  small  bojv  of  bamboo  strung  with  adonbk 
row  of  cati^ut,  muua  silk,  or  the  fibrcnof  tb« 
plantain  tree  twisted  together  ;  and  having 
been  reduced  by  this  instrument  \m  a  state  of 
light  downy  fleece,  it  is  made  up  into  a  smtS 
c>lindrical  roll  (pnni)    which  ia  held  in  thi 
hand  during  the  process  of  spinning.     Th« 
spinning  apparatus  is   contained  in  a  Koiali 
basket  or  tray  not  unbke  the  catheters  of  tbi 
anoient  Greeks.     It  consists  of  a  delicate  iroi 
spindlf*  (tuko'ia),  having  a  Hmall  ballufcby 
at>  ached  to  it.  in  order  to  ^ive  it  sufficient 
weight  in  turning  ;  and  of  a  piece  of  bird 
shell  imbedded  in  a  little  clay  on  t^hich  iha 
point  of  the  spindle  revolves  during  the  prin- 
cess of  i*pinning.     With  this  instrument  du 
hindoo  women  almost  rival  AraL-hne's  fibied 
skill  in  spinning.     The    thre^id    which  tbej 
make  with  it  is  exquisitely  fine,  and  doahtlr« 
it  is  to  their   delicate   organizsuion  aiai  tk« 
sensibility  with   which  they  are  endowed  bf 
nature,  that  tiieir  iuimitable  Bkill  in  their  ul 
is  tt  be  ascribed.     The  finest  thread  isspu 
early  in  the  morning  before  tlierisiigsantiii- 
si  pates  the  dew  on   the  grass,   f«ir  such  is  tbt 
tenuity  of  its  fibre,  that  it  would  break  if  aa 
attempt  were  made  to  mannfACture  it  durio; 
a  drier  and  warmer  portion  of  the  day.    The 
cohesive  property  of  the  filaments  uf  cottM 
is  impaired  l>y  high  temperature  accoiiipaaieil 
with  dryness  of  the  air,  and  hence,  wh«*u  then 
is  no  dew  on  the  ground  in  the  mnruiiig to  ia- 
dicate  the  presence  of  moi-sture  in  the  armoi' 
phere,  the  spinners  impart  the  requisite  dft^m 
of  humidity  to    the   cotton,    bj  makiiH?  tii 
thread  over  a  shallow  vehsel  of  water,    ^»kei■ 
of  fine  thread  of  different  qualities,  wit^  > 
memorandum  of  th«i  length,  weight,  and  ba> 
occupied  in  spinntnir,  attached   to  each  sfcA 
should  be  submitted  f(»r exhibition.    K«^ 
men  which  Dr.  Taylor  examined  at  Daco^ta 
1 846,  measured  1, 349  yards,  and  wriglid  "slf 
22  grams,  which  is  in  the  proportion  ofsp- 
wards  of  250  miles  to  a  pound  weight  el  ^* 
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pie.  During  the  process  of  preparing  the 
thread,  and  before  it  is  warped,  it  is  steeped 
for  a  couple  of  days  in  fine  charcoal  powder 
soot  or  lampblack  mixed  with  water^  and 
after  being  well  rinsed  in  clear  water,  wrung 
out,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  it  is  rubbed  with 
a  sizing  made  of  parched  rice,  the  husk  of 
which  has  been  removed  by  heated  sand)  fine 
lime  and  water.  The  loom  is  light  and  port- 
able, its  cloth  and  yarn  lieams,  batten,  templet 
and  shuttle,  are  the  appurtenances  requisite 
for  weaving.  The  principal  varieties  ot  plain 
muslins  manufactured  at  Dacca,  were  Mul 
mul-i-Khas,  Ab-ruwan,  Shubnum.  Khhsu, 
Jhuna,  Oircar  Ali,  Tunz**b,  Ahihullee,  Nyan- 
sEOok,  Budduu  KhaSy  Turundum,  Surbutee, 
and  Surbund — names  which'  either  denote 
finenes",  beauty  or  transparency  of  texnire,  or 
refer  to  the  origin  of  the  nianufacture  of  the 
fabrics  or  the  uses  to  whirh  they  are  applied 
as  articles  of  dress.  The  finest  of  all  is  the 
IVIuhnul-i-Khas,  (literally  muslin  made  for 
the  special  U8e  of  a  prince  or  great  personage). 
It  is  woven  in  half  pieces,  mea>*urin«/  10  yanls 


ported  into  the  district,  and*which  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Dacca  cotton  manufac- 
ture, the  next  class  worthy  of  attention  is 
that  of  fabricH  of  a  mixed  texture  of  cotton 
and  silk.  They  are  de!*ianated  by  various 
names,  a>«  Nowbuttee,  Kutan,  Rnomee  Apjuola 
and  L'lcka,  and  when  embroidered  with  the 
needle,  as  many  of  them  frequently  are,  they 
are  called  Kuaheeda.  The  silk  used  in  their 
inanufacturp  is  the  indigenous  mnga  ^ilk  of 
Assam  and  Sylhet,  but  the  coitnii  thre  td  em- 
ployed is  now  almost  entirely  English  yarn, 
of  qualities  vnrying  from  No.  30  to  80. 
These  cloths  are  made  exclusively  for  the 
Jedda  and  Bussora  market,'  and  a  considera- 
blo  stock  is  yearly  imjxirted  in  the  Arab  ves- 
sels th'it  trade  between  Calcutta  and  tnese 
ports.  Pilgrims  too  from  the  vicinity  of  Dacca 
not  unfrequently  take  an  investment  of  them, 
which  they  dispoHO  of  at  the  great  annual  fair 
held  at  Meena,  near  Mecca.  They  are  used 
by  the  Arabs  chiefly  for  turbans  and  gowns. 
The  golden  color  of  the  muga  i«ilk  gives  to 
Some   of   these  a   ricli    lustrous   appearance. 


in  length,  and  1  yard  in  breadth, having  1.900  .pieces,  made  of    tmtive  spun    cotton    thre^id. 


threads  in  the  warp,  and  weighing  10  Siccas, 
(about  3^  ounces  Avoirdupois.)  The  finest 
half  piece  seen  weighed  9  Siccas.  The 
price  in  100  Rupees.  S  »me  of  the  other 
muslins  are  also  beautiful  productions  of  the 
loom,  as  ab'iuwan.  coin[iared  by  the  natives 
from  its  clear  pellucid  texiure  to  *'  running 
wjiter.*'  Shnbnnin,  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance when  it  i^  wetted  and  spread  ui>on 
the  bleaching  field  to  the  **  evening  dew"  on 
the  grass.  Jhuna,  a  light,  transparent  net-like 
fabric,  usually  made  to  order,  and  chiefly  for 
natives  of  rank  and  wealth,  worn  by  the  in- 
mates of  zenanas  and  dancers,  and  apparently 
the  cloth  referred  to  in  the  Clas.siir8  under  the 
figurative  names  of  Tela  arenarum  Ventna 
textilis.  All  these  muslins  are  made  in  full 
pieces  of  20  yards  in  length  by  I  in  breadth. 


and  of  the  be^^t  kind  of  muga  silk,  would 
be  admired  in  England.— (Z^r.  T^tyfor.)  Tlie 
export  trade  of  the  Madras  Presidency  in 
madapollains  and  long  cloths  has  beeu  annihi- 
lated by  the  goods  laid  down  by  the  British 
manufacturer,  ni  all  the  baz^irs  of  India.  The 
export-trade  of  what  were  denominated 
madapollnins  and  punjnms  fir  the  10  years 
from  1815-16  to  1824-25  was  as  f. Hows  :— 

Bales               Pieces     Value  Rs. 
1815-16 11,925 37,82,859 

1«16-17 10,243 : 33,53,243 

1817-18 9,905 32,78.330 

1*^18-19 7,715 24,00,r>43 

1819-20 5,903 19,64.006 

1820  21 5,149 1681,551 


but   varying   considerably   in  the  number  of  |  1821-22 2,915 1253  383 


threads  in  the  warp,  and  consequently  in  their 
■weight.  Of  figured  fabrics,  as  striped  (Doorea), 
chequered  (('harkanee\  and  flowered  (.lamda- 
nee),  there  exists  a  considerable  variety,  both 
ill  regard  to  qoality  and  pattern.  The  flowered 
mu'^liu  was  formerly  in  great  demand  both 
in  India  and  Europe,  and  was  the  most  expen- 
«ive  nuiiiufacture  of  the  Dacca  "  Urnng " 
There  was  a  monopoly  of  the  finer  fabrics  for 
the  Court  of  Uelht  :  those  made  for  the  em- 
peror Aurungzebe  cost  250  Bupees  per  piece. 
This  muslin  is  atill  much  admired,  but  is  now 
seldom  manufactured  of  a  quality  of  higher 
Talue  than  80  Rupees  per  piece.  Oniittiug 
the  second-rate  kinds  of  cloth,  as  Saree, 
Boonee,  Bafta^  Joru,  £kpatta,  Qaincha, 
&c.y  now  entirely  made    of  English  yarn  im- 
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1822-23 541 53,220....  409.337 

1823-24 , 142,470....  793.208 

1824  25......      „  128,400....  802,600 

Tnis  description  of  goods  is  not  now  made, 
and  pieces  of  punjtim  are  only  interenting  as 
specimens  of  that  important  manufacure 
which  formerly  was  to  be  found  in  bales  in 
the  bazar  and  in  the  Custom  Htmse  for  ahip- 
ment.  The  same  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  so  greata  falling  off  in  thecotten  mauuf.icture 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  produce  alikechange 
upon  the  yarns  span  by  hand,  and  the  chaoge 
may  be  perceived  by  referring  to  » he  quantities 
of  cotton  twiht  imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  years  from  1 826  to  1830,  compared 
with  the  10  years,  1844  to  1853-4. 
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1826-27 13,296 

1827-28 17,573 

182829 96,517 


1829-30 49.1  10 

1830-31 10,549 


1844-45  , 

1845-46. 

184647. 

1847-48. 

1848-49, 

1849-50. 


.1,178,048 
..  755,464 
..  953,477 
.  517,067 
.    375,2/50 

•    673,387 


Total,..  187,645 

1850-51....  786,544 
1851-52.. .10,62,223 
1852-53.... 10,16.730 
1853-54.. ..11,05,181 


Total.. ..84,23,944 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  ieD)ark  that  even  the 
skill  aud  capital  of  Great  Britain  has  not  been 
able  to  compete  in  a  certain  class  of  fabrics 
with  the  roanufacturea  of  the  Madias  Presidency 
in  the  home  market,  or  even  to  exclude  them 
from  the  foreign.     This  does  nr>t  arise   from 
any  distaste  upon  the  part  of  natives  to  weur 
articles  of  European  manufacture,  hut  conse- 
quent upon  Europe  not  being  able  to  supply 
a  white   or  dyed   article,  usually     worn    by 
natives,  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  mamifactured 
iu  the     country  ;    proving    that     there    are 
bounds  even  to  the  power  loom,  and  that  fa- 
brics coarse  in   quality  can  still  be   made  by 
the  hand  at  a  profit,  for,  after  a  fair  trial,  the 
weavers  of  Europe  have  given  up  competition 
in  this  description  (Native   Cloths)  of  fabrics 
fiLding  their  exportation  to  India  not  remune- 
rative. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  power 
looms  of  Britain  have  destroyed  the  ex- 
port  trade  of  Madras,  but  the  annexed  table 
demonstrates  that  such  is  not  really  the  case, 
for  though  a  certain  description  of  goods  have 
ceased  to  be  exported,  yet  on  the  whole  there 
ia  no  very  extraordinary  difference  in  value 
between  the  export  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods,  in 
what  were  considered  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Export  Trade,  compared  with  those  of  the 
last  ten  years. 


1844-45...  3,841,982 
1845-46...  3,926,438 
1846-47...  4,286,921 
1847-48...  3,736,055 
1848-49...  2,843,425 


1849  50...  3,097,558 
1850-51  ...2,942,874 
1851-52...  2,908,934 
1852-53  ...3,521,516 
1853  54  ...3,141,024 

The  cotton  twist  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  may  in  round  numbers  be  taken  at 
400  bales  per  annum,  each  bale  will  make 
about  3000  yards  of  the  native  cloths  usually 
worn>  which  would  give  12,000,000  (twelve 
million)  yards  annually  manufactured,irrespec* 
tive  of  goods  made  by  yarn  spun  by  the 
band.  The  amount  thus  given  is  an  estimate 
that  approximates  to  the  truth  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  exhibit  the  great  extent  to  which 
handloom  weaving  is  still  carried  on  in  this 
Presidency.  In  Ganjam  ig  fabricated  a 
cotton   cloth,  each  side  of  a  different  color. 

This    effect    is    produced   not    by    dyeing   differs  also  in  not  spinning  like  cotton.    Si>i^ 
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the  cloth  after  it  is  woven,  but  by  t 
dexterous  manner  of  throwing  the  woof  acron 
the  warp  on  either  side.  Madapollum  and 
Inperi«m  used  to  be  famous  for  cotton  cloths, 
but  since  the  abolition  of  the  Company's  trade, 
the  finer  pnnjtinis  have  n«»t  been  niade.  Palnm 
pores,  as  bed  coverings,  of  the  former  place 
deserve  attention.  Very  fine  muslins  are  made 
at  Oup»d;i,  N(>rth  of  Coconada,  and  handsuine 
tnrbai.ds,  with  gold  thread  interwoTen— but 
all  these  things  are  far  surpassed  by  tbe  Beti- 
gal  fabrics.  TheChic^icnleM^uslios  arehowever 
prized  bv  ladies.  Cotton  cloths  from  Nellore 
cnn.sist  t»f  manufactured  articles  which  fiad  a 
ready  sale  in  the  markets  of  this  Presidency. 
— Madras  Exhibition  Juries  Reportt,  185o, 
1857.  Dr.  Tat/lor  of  Dacca,  in  Rfports  of 
Great  London  Exhihition  of  1851.  Calcutta 
Catalogue  of  London  ExhVAtion  of  1863: 
Report  or  Juries  oj  Exhihition  of  1862.  /)r. 
Royle  A  rts  of  India  ;  Dr»  RoyU  I'roduciitt 
Resources  of  India. 

COTTON-GRASS.  Eriophorum  cannabi- 
num.  Its  seeds  .ire  clothed  at  their  basd 
with  a  silky  or  cotton  like  substance  lith 
which  pillows  are  stuffed  and  wicka  (»f  can- 
dles, at}  well  paper  made.  Its  name  is  bhabbor 
and  bha  bhuree,  and  it  is  made  into  ropes  by 
the  Hindoos.  **  The  wind  trees  of  thut 
country  bear  fleeces  as  their  fruit,  surpai^tg 
those  of  sheep  in  beauty  excellence  ;  and  tbe 
Indians  use    cloth   made    from  those  trees.* 

COTTON  PLANT.  Gosisypium  Indicum, 
Lam^ 

COTTON  ROPES  are  in  general  u-cd  in 
India,  eapecijiUy  for  tents.  They  are  strong, 
but  liable  to  stretch. 

COTTON  ^rEEDS. 

Cappasia.      Guz.  Hind,  j  Patti-vifctuiu  Tau 

Punji  verai  Tam.  j 

Are  chiefly  used  in  India  for  feeding  cattk, 
and  also  sometimes  as  manure  for  cotton 
plants. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  An  oil  is  express- 
ed  from  cotton  seeds  which  is  used  for  burn- 
ing in  lamps,  and  is  aUo  considered  to  have, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  virtue,  when  exter- 
nally applied,  of  clearing  the  skin  of  spJti 
and  freckles. —  Faulkner. 

COTTON,  SILK.  The  silk  cotton  trees 
belong  to  the  natural  family  of  BytlJieri«ces, 
and  genera  of  Bombax.  The  species  of  6oa- 
bax  are  remarkable  for  their  gig»&^^ 
stature  and  their  splendid  iufloresceoo^ 
also  on  account  of  their  capsules,  wbick  oa 
bursting,  display  a  flocculent  cotton-like  »!>• 
stance,  and  the  tree  is  hence  called  cotton  n* 
But  this  substance  being  more  silky  ^ 
cotton,  it   has  been  named   silk  cottcm.  I^ 


COTTON. 


COUNTRY  ROSIN. 


diiffioultyi  therefore,  is  experienced  in  makiog 
use  of  this  very  abundant  cotton-like  produce ; 
but  j^Ir.  WiiliamSy  of  Jubbulpore,  succeeded 
in  spinning  and  weaving  some  of  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  very  good  coverlet.  It  is  used  for  stuf- 
fing pillows,  mu£b,  and  cover1ets,for  wadding,  or 
for  conversion  into  half  stuff  for  paper>makers, 
perhaps  for  making  gun  cotton.  In  the^  Trans, 
of  the  Agri-Hortic.  Soc.,'  iii.  p.  274,  there  is  a 
report  from  the  Society  of  Arts  on  two  pieces  of 
cloth  made  from  the  Simool  or  Silk  Cotton 
tree  ;  and  it  is  observed  that,  from  the  short- 
ness of  the  staple  of  the  down,  aiid  its  elasticity, 
it  could  not  be  spun  by  ordinary  cotton  spin- 
ning machinery. — Roylt^s  Fib.  Plants. 

COTTON,  TOILE  DE  COTTON.     Fb. 
Calico. 

COTTON  TREE,  RED.    Salmalia    Mala- 
bar] ca,  Schott. 

COTTON  TREE.    Eriodendron  anfractuo- 
sum. 

COTTON,  General  Sir  Willoughby,  G.  C  B. 
and  K.  C.  B.,  died  on  May,  1848— at  his  re- 
sidence in  Lowndes  square.  Sir  W.  Cotton,  like 
his   kinsman  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Comber- 
mere,   achieved  an  honourable  career  in  the 
British  army,  his  services  having  extended  over 
a  period  of  upwards  of  60  years.     He  was  the 
only  son  t)f  Admiral  Cotton,  cousin  of  Lord 
Combermere,  and  a  nephew  of  Sir  Willoughby 
A^ton   Willoughby,  and  was  born  in   1783. 
When  in  his  16th  year  he  left  Rugby  school 
to  enter  the  3rd  Guards  as  ensign.     In  1805 
he  accompanied  his  regiment  in  the  expedition 
to  Hanover.  After  his  return  from  Germany  he 
was,  in  1807,  engaged  with  his  regiment  in  the  ' 
expedition  to  Copenliagen,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  assistant-adjutiint-general  to 
the  reserve,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kioge.     In 
1809,  he  aocompanied  the  duke  to  Spain,  and 
served  as  deputy  assistant-adjutant-general  to 
the  Light  Division  during  the  whale  of  the 
campmign  of  the  retreat  to  Torres  Yedras,  and 
the  Bubsequent  advance,  the  former  containing 
a  series  of  skirmishes,  and  the  battle  of  Coa, 
under  General  Crawiford.     In    1811   he  re- 
turned home  on  promotion,  but  rejoined  the 
arnay  in  the  Peninsula  in  1813,  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Vittoria,  commanded  the  light  companies 
at  the  passage  of  the  Adour,  and  the  pickets  of 
the  2nd  Brigade  of  Guards  at  the  repulse  of 
the  sortie  of  Bayonne,  besides  other  engage- 
ments    of  minor  importance.     He   received 
the  ^ar  medal  and  three  clasps  for  Busaco, 
Vittoria,  and  Nive.  In  India  be  oommanded  a 
diTriaion  of  Sir  Archibald  CampbelFs  army  in 
the  Hurmese  war.  He  commanded  the  1st  divi- 
sion    of  the  Bengal    army  in   the  Afghan 
in  1838-39,  under  general   Sir  Henry' 
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Fane,  and  afterwards  under  general  Sir  John 
Keane,  in  which  army  were  many  names  il- 
lustrious in  the  military  annals  of  British  India, 
Nott,  Dennie,  Sale,  Willshire,  Wheeler,  Out- 
ram,  and  Havelock.  He  was  present  at  the 
storming  and  capture  of  Ghuznee  on  the  23rd 
of  July,  1839,  at  which  he  commanded  the 
reserve  which  entered  the  city  after  the.  storm- 
ing party  had  established  themselves  inside. 
His  name  was  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  of  Sir  John  Keane,  and  in  those 
of  the  Governor- General,  Lord  Aukland.  In 
October  1839,  he  relinquished  the  command 
of  the  Bengal  forces,  then  in  camp  near 
Cabul,  to  assume  a  command  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency*  He  was  from  1847  to  1850 
Commander  in-chief  at  Bombay>  and  was 
second  member  of  council  in  that  Presi- 
dency. He  received  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  of  all  the  grades,  being  nominated  a 
Grand  Cross  of  that  Order  in  1840.  He 
was  made  a  Kniji^ht  Commander  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  in  1830;  and 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the 
Dooranee  Empire  of  the  1st  class  at  Cabul,  in 
September  1839.— J/«n  of  the  Time. 

COITUS.  A  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to 
thesection  Acanthopterygii  andfftmilylK)ricati| 
Jenym.^Eng.  Cyc.  p.  147.  See  Fishes. 

COTULA  ALBA.  Linn.  Syn,  of  Eclipta 
erects,  Linn. 
COTUM  BARRU.  Sma  Coriander  seed. 
COTURNIX,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the 
order  Rasores,  4  species  of  which  occur  in 
India.  Coturnix  vulgaris,  the  common  quail 
of  £urope,  Asia,  Africa,  is  chiefly  migratory 
and  is  abundant  iu  India,  though  M.  Gould 
considers  the  race  of  this  country  to  be 
distinct     See  Birds. 

COUNTRY.  A  word '  in  use  amongst  the 
British  in  India,  prefixed  to  other  words, 
to  indicate  a  product  of  India.  It  is  a  transla* 
tion  of  several  vernacular  words,  used  to  ex- 
press an  article  local  and  not  foreign.  The 
Tamiil  word  **  Nat'*  has  this  signification. 

COUNTRY  ALMOND  TREE.  Eno.  Ter- 
minalia  catappa. 

COUNTRY  BORAGE.  Coleus  amboini- 
cus,  Zour« 

COUNTRY  FIG  TREE.  Ekg.  Ficoe 
racemosa,  Ztnn. 

COUNTRY  GALLS.    Myrobalan. 
COUNTRY  GOOSEBERRY.    Cicca  dis* 
tioha.     See  Gooseberry.    GrossuJaress. 

COUNTRY  GREENS.  £kq,  Amaran- 
tus  oleraceus,  Linn. 

COUNTRY  KREAT.  Eno.  Exacum 
bioolor.    Chiretta. 

COUNTRY  MALLOW.      Abutilon  Lidi- 
onm. 
COUNTRY  ROSIN.     Dammer. 
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COUNTRY  SARSAPARILLA.  Hemides- 
mus  Indicas.  R.  Brotm. 

COUNTRY  WALNUT.  Eng.  Aleurites 
triloba.  Forst, 

COURMARINE,  an  aromatic  principle, 
found  in  Melilotus  officinalis,  Ztnn.^or  com- 
mon Melilot,  and  in  the  Tonquin  bean,  Dip- 
terix  ordorata. 

COURPAUM.     See  Kimedy. 

COURSE.  A  term  applied  by  European 
residents  in  India  to  the  places  of  evening 
promenade,  which  has  probably  been  obtained 
from  the  *  corso*  of  Southern  Europe. — Sir 
Henry  Elliot. 

COURT,  M.,  a  general  of  Ranjit  Singh.  He 
had  been  a  lieutenant  of  the  Old  Imperial 
French  guard. 

COURTALLUM,  a  town  near  Tinuevelly, 
in  the  Arangole  Pass. 

COURTEZAS  DE  CITRA.  Sp.  Lemon 
peel. 

COUSIE,  a  tribe  of  Sombunsee  rajpoots ; 
but  their  name  would  seem  to  imply  brah- 
miuical  descent  or  connexion. — Elliot 

COUTEAUX.     Fr.     Knives. 

COUVADE,  custom  amongst  several 
ancient  tribes.  Marco  Polo  mentions  that  in 
the  Zar-dandan  (gold  teeth)  tribe,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Burmah,  when  a  woman  bore  a 
child,  she  rose  ^  and  went  about  her  business, 
and  the  husband  took  to  bed  for  forty  days, 
and  was  fed  on  possets.  A  Greek  epic  treats 
entirely  on  the  same  subject,  as  customary 
amongst  a  people  on  the  Euxine. 

In  the  Tibarenian  Land, 
When  Bome  good  woman  bears  her  lord  a  babe, 
'Tia  he  is  swathed  and  groaning  put  to  bed ; 
Whilst  she  arises,  tends  his  baths,  and  serves 
Kioe  possets  for  her  husband  in  the  straw. 

Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  seems 
to  have  observed  the  custom  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  West  Yunan  amongst  the  ab- 
original tribes  of  the  land,  the  Miautze,  who 
practice  it  to  the  present  day.  The  father  of  the 
new  bom  child,  so  soon  as  the  mother  can 
leave  her  couch,  gets  into  bed  and  there 
receives  the  congratulations  of  acquaintances. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  christian  era,Strabo 
(iii.  4,17)  mentions  that  among  the  Iberians  I 
of  the  north  of  Spain  the  women  after   the  I  Cape   of  Qood   Hope.     From  Zofala  he  i«- 


the  name  of  faire  la  couvade.  It  h&a  been 
found  in  Navarre  and  on  the  French  aide  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Diodorus  Sicalas  mentioos 
that  in  Corsica  the  wife  was  neglected  and  the 
husband  put  to  bed  and  treated  as  the  patieni 
According  to  Apolionius  Rhodiua,  the  sama 
singular  custom  prevailed  among  a  people 
called  the  Tibareui  at  the  muuth  of  Uie 
Black  Sea.  Amongst  the  Caribs  of  the  We« 
Indies,  the  father  is  put  to  bed  and  fed  oa 
meagre  diet  and  his  body  punctured  and  tor- 
tured, and  the  Abipoue  husband  of  S.  Americs 
is  treated  like  a  lyiug-iu  womaiu— Jfoi 
MulUr  Chips,  ApoLl.  Rhod,  Argon  ii.  1012. 
Tylor's  Early  History  of  Mankvul  qwiUi  m 
Quarterly  Review,  July  1868. 

COUNT  DE  LIPPE,  see  Kampfer,  Ngel- 
bert. 

COUZ-COUZ.  Af&ican.  HoIcus  spicatos. 
CGVAI  E AI.  Tam.  Bryonia  cocciuia,  alio 
Bryonia  grandis. 
COVELLIA  GLOMERATA,  Miq. 

Ficus  glomerata.  Willkd.  |  Atteekka-gaas.    Sue. 
Common  in  Ceylon  on  the  banks  of  mtn 
and  up    to  2,000   feet.— rAur.  Enl,  Ft.  ZejfL 
p.  267. 

COVELLIA  OPPOSITIFOLl A.  Gaspil 

C.  Daemonuui  Miq.     Ficus oppoaitifoUaWnux 

C  Asaamica  „        F.  DaemoQam        Vabl 

0.  Dasycarpa  ,, 

Kota-dimboola-gasa  Singh. 

Very  abundant  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Ceylon  island.— r/w.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  266. 

COVELONG,  a  small  hamlet  un  tbe  sea 
coast,  20  miles  south  of  Madras. 

COVILUAM,  Pedro  da  Covilham  lod 
Alfonso  de  Payva,  were  sent  as  merchiBts 
in  1494,  via  Genoa,  Alexandria,  Cairo  vA 
the  Red  Sea,  to  Aden,  where  they  separated  to 
meet  agaiu  at  Cairo,  in  Abyssinia,  f*y^ 
to  search  for  Prester  John,  whom  he  iieardof 
as  reigining  there  over  a  highly  cnltinlAi 
people^  but  he  died  before  reaching  Abjrssioia 
Covilham  went  on  to  India*  where  he  nude 
drawings  of  cities  and  harbours,  especialij, 
Goa  and  Calicut.  Thence  he  returned  along 
the  coast  of  Persia  to  Cape  Gardaful,  aod 
continued  south  to  Mozambique  aod  Zofala^ 
where  he  ascertained  that  that  laod  joined  tlie 


birth  of  a  child,  tend  their  husbands  putting 
them  to  bed,  instead  of  going  themselves.  In 
the  same  locality,  amongst  the  modern  Basques 
in  Biscay,  M.  Michel  found  the  same  custom 
prevailing  a  few  years  ago.  The  women,  he 
says,  rise  immediately  after  childbirth  and 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  household,  while 
the  husband  goes  to  bed,  taking  the  baby 
with  him  and  thus  receives  his  neighbours' 
compliments.  This  practice  seems  to  have 
spread  to  France  and  to  have  there  received 
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turned  to  Abyssinia  and  sent  his  diaiy,  charts 
and  drawings  to  Genoa  by  some  Portogitf* 
merchants  who  were  trading  to  Memphis.  Ob 
receipt  of  these,  king  Emanuel,  in  1495,  so^ 
four  ships  under  Yasoo  de  Gama,  who  n- 
sited  Natal  and  Mozambique,  in  H9S  ^ 
was  at  Calcutta,  in  1499  back  at  Jisboa 

In  1609,  the  Portuguese  leader  Seqnien^ 
tered  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  l^^pt 
Alfonso  Albuquerque  visited  Sumatra,  aw* 
1511,  took  Malacca,  which  he  fortified,  >»<> 
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sent  out  Antonio  d'  Abreu  to  search  for  the 
ISpice  islands.  Ou  Lis  wayeastward*  D'Abrea 
touched  at  Agasai  (Gresik)  in  Java.  In  1511, 
the  Portuguese  visited  Jiantam.  Ludovico 
Bartheina  was  the  iirst  European  who  de- 
scribed Java  from  persona]  observation,  but 
some  of  his  statements  as  to  the  cannibal 
propensities  of  the  inhabitants  are  question- 
able. In  1596,  the  Dutch,  under  Houtmaitn, 
first  arrived  off  Bantam,  and  found  the  native 
king  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  They  lent 
him  aid,  ou  condition  of  having  land  allot- 
ted for  a  factory.  In  1610,  the  Dutch  furtified 
the  village  of  Jacatra  which  they  named  Ba- 
tavia.  In  1619,  this  was  destroyed,  but  it  was 
then  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Bolt,  the  Dutch  governor 
general,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
present  town  of  Batavia.  In  1811,  when 
Franco  overran  Holland,  (he  flag^f  France 
was  hoisted  at  Batavia,  but  in  the  same  year 
the  British  captured  it,  only  to  restore  it 
on  the  1 9th  August  1816.  Java  up  to  the 
13th  century  was  partly  hindu,  partly  bud- 
dhist,  partly  mahomedan,  but  in  the  15th 
century,  roahomedanism  took  the  Uad,  and  in 
1475  a  mahomedan  prince  took  the  throne 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Majapahit,  which  had  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Java  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Su- 
matra. In  1749,  the  reigniHg  prince  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch  Enst  India  Company. 
Seven  years  prior  to  that  event,  the  sover- 
eignty had  been  divided  into  a  spiritual 
head,  the  •*  Susunan"  or  "  object  of  adoration,'* 
-whose  descendants  now  reside  at  Surakarta 
near  Solo,  and  a  second  prince  who  was  styled 
sultan,  and  whose  descendants  reside  at 
Jokyokarta,  both  of  them  highly  pensioned. — 
Bikmore,  p.  22,26. 

COW.  In  many  of  tlie  Aryan  and  non- 
Aryan  tongues  this  is  known  as  go,  ngau- 
gu,  or  gai,  thus  the  terms  for  a  cow  and  ox 
are 

Qo,  Quus  )>1  Sansk.    Chuowi  Old  High  Gbrm, 

Oau  Zknd.  Pers.    (lau  Hino. 

Bou8,  also,  Boes  Greek.    Oow  Lett. 

Bos :  Bovis  Latin.    Gai  Hikd. 

Ckuo     Old  Hiou  Germ.    Coo  Scotch. 

A  good  milch  cow  should  have  a  e;uod  look- 
ing udder,  fine  akin  and  fine  tail.  In  British 
India,  a  cow  gives  two  to  six  seers  of  milk  daily. 
Herdsmen  of  villages  take  out  cows  daily 
to  graze,  receiving  2  to  8  aunas  a  month. 
In  ancient  Egypt  the  cow  was  a  sacred 
animal  as  also  were  the  balls  Apis  and 
!M  neves.  At  present,  the  cow  is  worshipped 
amongst  all  hindas,  and  the  Banjara  are 
perhaps  the  only  race  in  British  India  who 
apply  the  cow  to  labour. 

When  the  cow  worship  was  introduced 
into  India,  is  unknown.  The  Vedas 
do  not  enjoin  reverence  to  the  cow^  and  in 
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the  marriage  ceremony  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  where  a  milk  cow,  Surabhai,  is  re- 
leased on  the  intercession  of  a  barber,  suf- 
ficient remains  to  show  that  the  sacrificial 
rate  of  killing  a  cow  was  formerly  practised 
at  marriages,  for  the  sake  of  hospitality.  The 
male  baffalo  is,  however,  frequently  sacrificed, 
by  non-Aryan  races,  sometimes  in  considerable 
numbers  3  and,  only  in  1869«  the  Government 
of  Madras  ordered  the  Magistrate  of  the 
Krishna  Division  to  forbid  the  cruel  rite  of 
Ammavaru,  wherein  bullocks  are  impaled  alive 
to  appease  the  goddess  Devi,  and  avert  cholera. 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  small  village,  twelve  or 
twenty-four  bullocks  were  sacrificed,  as  also 
several  hundred  sheep,  and  the  heads  of 
the  sacrificed  buffaloes  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession on  the  heads  of  men.  In  hindu  mytho- 
logy, the  Cow  of  Plenty,  granting  all  desires, 
is  fabled  to  have  been  produced  at  the  churning 
of  the  ocean  by  the  Sura  and  A  sura,  after  the 
deluge,  for  the  recovery  or  production  of  the 
chaoda-ratna  or  fourteen  sacred  things.  Another 
fabulous  cow,  the  cow  of  five  colours,  or 
**  panch  warna,"  is  probably  the  famous  cow 
Kam  deva  given  by  Indra  to  the  parents  of 
Rama.  Amongst  hindus,  the  donation  of  a 
milch  cov/  is  attended  by  many  ceremonies, 
finishing  with  prayers,  the  acceptor,  during  the 
recital,  holding  the  sacred  animal  by  the 
tail.  The  boon-granting-cow  Surabbi  and 
her  descendants  are  much  revered  by  all 
classes  of  hindus  above  those  that  may  be 
denominated  base.  It  is  common  for  brah- 
nians  and  others  to  feed  a  cow  before  they 
take  their  own  breakfast,  ejaculating,  as  they 
present  their  food,  *'  daughter  of  Surabhi, 
framed  of  five  elements,  suspicious,  pure, 
holy,  sprung  from  the  sun,  accept  this  food 
by  me  3  salutation  unto  thee !"  Or,  if  he 
conduct  the  kine  to  grass,  ''May  cows,  who 
are  mothers  of  the  three  worlds  and  daughters 
of  Surabhi,  and  who  are  beneficent,  pure,  and 
holy,  accept  the  food  given  by  me. — (Co^c- 
bioohe  A$,  Re$,  vol.  vii.  p.  276.)  In  mar- 
riage ceremonies  a  cow  is  one  of  the  actors; 
the  hospitable  rites  are  conducted  by  let- 
ting loose  a  cow,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
guest,  a  barber,  who  attends  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  exclaims, '  the  cow  I  the  cow  !'  upon 
which  the  guest  pronounces  this  text — ''re- 
lease the  cow  from  the  fetters  of  Varuna. 
May  she  subdue  my  foe,  may  she  destroy 
the  enemies  of  both  him  (the  host)  and  me. 
Dismiss  the  cow,  that  she  may  eat  the  grass 
and  drink  water.*'  When  the  cow  has  been 
released,  the  guest  thus  addresses  her,  "  I 
have  earnestly  entreated  this  prudent  person, 
saying,  kill  not  the  innocent  harmless  cow,  who 
is  mother  of  the  Rudra,  daughter  of  the  Vasu 
slater  of  the  Aditya,  is  the  source  of  ambrosia 
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&o"  ^  It  is  evident,"  continues  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  **  tbat  the  gnest's  intercessions  imply 
a  practice,  now  become  obsolete^  of  slaying  a 
cow  for  the  purpose  of  hospitality." — Ibid,  p, 
293.  In  the  Hitopadesa,  (p»llO,)  the  earth 
is  called  Sarabh}>  and  the  learned  translator 
(Wilkins)  notes  the  same  to  be  not  usually 
Bo  applied,  although  the  earth  may  well  be 
called  the  cow  of  pleoty. 

The  custom,  in  India,  of  using  cow-dung  for 
smearing  floors  aud  walls,  is  practised  by  all 
sects,  as  well  as  hindas,  as  the  most  cool  and 
cleanly  appliance.  Cow-dang  is  plastered  over 
the  cooking-place  before  the  menl  of  a  person 
of  a  high  class  is  cooked  ;  in  camps,  or 
on  journeys,  a  space  of  10  or  12  square  feet 
is  so  purified  ;  but  is  easily  polluted  by  the 
approach  of  impure  persons  or  things  ;  in 
which  vexatious  case  the  food  becomes  unholy. 
The  ashes  of  cow-dung  ''  vibudi"  are  also  of  a 
very  purifying  nature  ;  and  hind  us,  of  almost 
all  ranks  and  degrees,  men  and  women,  occa- 
sionally, or  frequently  use  them,  mixed  some- 
times with  other  ingredients,  to  mark  their 
forehead,  necks,  arms,  6&c.  Sometimes  men, 
especially  religions  mendicants,  or  penitents, 
or  those  having  eome  claims  to  sanctity,  are 
rubbed  all  over  with  these  ashy  mixtures,  and 
present  a  curious  sky-blue  appearance.  Malia- 
deva  is  frequently  painted  blue  or  rather  of 
an  ashy  colour,  and  the  classes  just  noticed 
perhaps  imitate  that  deity — or  Krishna,  also 
a  deity  of  a  blue  or  black  hue.  The  ceremony 
of  Karshagni  is  obtained  from  a  use  of  the 
eow-dung  :  on  one  occasion  of  its  performance, 
it  happened,  according  to  a  legend,  that  a 
crow,  named,  from  her  friendly  disposition, 
Mitra-caca,  was  present,  and  immediately 
flew  and  imparted  the  welcome  news  that  a 
hindu  who  performs  the  karshagni,  goes  to 
heaven.  This  expiation  •consists  in  the  victim 
covering  his  whole  body  with  a  thick  coat  of 
cow-dung,  which,  when  dry,  is  set  on  fire,  and 
consumes  both  sin  and  sinner.  Until  reveal- 
ed by  the  crow  this  potent  expiation  was  un- 
known ;  and  it  has  since  occasionally  been  re- 
sorted to  particularly  by  the  famous  Sankara- 
charya.  The  friendly  crow  was  punished  for 
her  indiscretion  ;  was  forbidden  and  all  her 
tribe  to  ascend  to  heaven  and  was  doomed 
on  earth  to  live  on  carrion. — {See  WUford,) 
Amongst  hindus,  the  greatest  of  all  purifiers 
is  the  urine  of  a  cow  ;  hindu  spirits  of  im- 
purity abhor  this  sin  expelling,  sanctifying, 
liquid.  Images  are  sprinkled  with  it  ;  no 
man  of  any  pretensions  to  piety  or  cleanli- 
ness would  pass  a  cow  in  the  act  of  stal- 
ing without  receiving  the  holy  stream  iu 
his  palm  sipping  a  few  drops  ;  and  with  his 
bedewed  fingers,  marking  and  crossing  his 
forehead;  shoulders,  and  breasts. — Moor's  Pan- 
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theon.  p.  143.  William^*  Story  of  Nak,p, 
136.  Kennedy  on  the  Origin  of  Languaga^f, 
43.  Wilford  Colebrooke,  p.  276,  CoUman,  p, 
293. 

COW  A.     Hind.     Garcinia  cowa. 

COWAGE.     Fiu    See  Cowhage. 

COW  BEZOAB,  and  beeoars  from  all  m- 
minating  animals,  always  find  a  ready  mvket 
in  China,  where  Chinese  doctors  lay  it  up  la  a 
rare  medicine.  They  are  not  unfreqaeDtly  de- 
ceived by  an  artificial  preparation  of  pipe-dsy 
and  ox-gall  mixed  with  a  little  hair.— 
WHUami  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol  II,  ^gt 
406.    See  BezDar  ;  Calcucus. 

COW-DUNG   BKATTIE& 


•Shani, 


Til. 


Peda,  alae  Gom^yam,  Tbl. 
Piddo-cala  „ 

Brattles  are  dried  cowdung  cakes.  li?iih 
water,  cowdung  forma  a  useful  wash  for  walii, 
and  floors,  and  it  outers  into  the  compositiouof 
the  fM'riers'  fomentatioRS  z  it  hides  liadjoiuefj, 
but  its  chief  use  is  in  forming  brAttiesfor  fuel. 
The  ground  crapped  by  cattle  and  which  rap- 
plies  straw,  ought  to  receive  it  back  before  it  is 
reduced  to  ashes :  till  this  be  done,  Uuds  mast 
be  unduly  exhausted.  Cowdung  is  freqoentlj 
mixed  with  paddy  husk  and  «ftrth«  This  fuel  ii 
much  used  iu  SSouthern  India  for  burniDg 
bricks  and  chunam,also  far  heating  iron  tyiei 
for  tyring  wheels,  for  which  purpose  it  aoswen 
better  than  any  other.  It  is  more  ecoBOffliol 
than  any  other  fuel,  it  has  a  disagreesbU 
ftmoke,  but  when  thoroughly  ignited,  the  beat 
they  give  out  is  very  intense. — Rhode  JiSS, 

COW-DUNG  ASHES  BALLS.  Tiranw 
nnde,  Tam.  Vibudi,  Tjbl. 

COW. GRASS.     Trifolinm  medium. 

COW-PLANT,    <5ymnema  lactifenim. 

COWDEE.  Cowdee  means  a  shell.  Also 
the  seed  of  Aristida  setacea,  a  wild  graas ; 
also,  the  seed  of  Exacum  bicolor,  also,  the 
seed  of  the  wild  grass  Kusai. 

COWDUN,  *lso  Jerz,  Pers.  Bustard. 

COWFISIf .    Olobiocephiilus  Rissii. 
COWHAGE. 

Al-kushi  Ar. 

Kiwach        BzhQ.  Hind. 
Kaunchkuri  DuK. 

Cowage  Fr. 

Kuhkratse  Qkr. 

Kawe  Jav. 


Atmagupta  SiJS. 

Koeam  billi  waH  Snea 
PuDey  kali  Tai. 

I'illa-^agu  kailu      Til 
Enuga-dola-Gumdi  a 


Cowhage,  probably  a  corrnption  of  the  knik 
or  of  Hindustanee  and  Bengali  names  of  one  (^ 
the  plants  that  produce  it,  consists  of  tin 
hairs  found  upon  pods  of  differeot  speoei 
of  Mucuna.  They  are  exceedingly  alcs^r 
brittle,  and  easily  detached,  and  the  frsgacstt 
readily  stick  into  the  skin  and  proditf  sb 
intolerable  itching  ;  hence  they  are  frcqvntlj 
employed  for  mischievous  purposes.  .Covitek 
is  also  used  medicinally  as  a  vermifsge,  ky 
being  mixed  with  syrup  till  of  the  oonasttiff 
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Khar-Mahra 

PiDRO 

Bucios  Zimboa 

Kavadi 

Qavvallu 


Pers. 

Singh. 

Sp. 

Tam. 


CeWRIB. 

of  boney,  and  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
tea  spoonfuls.  The  species  are  found  in  hedges, 
thicketS)  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  about 
watercourses,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  in  America  witliin  the  tropics.  Mucuua 
urens  and  M.  pruriens  usually  furnish  the 
substance  ;  but  that  from  M.  monosperma, 
called  by  the  Teiinga,  Euooga  dola  Ounda, 
or  Elephant's  Scratch- Wort,  is  said  to  exceed 
the  others  in  the  irritating  burning  property 
of  its  hairs.  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  M. 
pruriens  was  one  of  the  plants  formerly  used 
in  India  to  poison  wells  ;  but  it  is  less  hurtful 
than  was  supposed. — Eng,  Cyc,  p.  177. 

CO  W  ITCH.     See  Cowhage. 

COWLA.     Hind.    Citrus  aurantium. 

COWlilE.  Eng.  Guz.   Hind. 

Wuda  Ar. 

Beya  Bkno. 

Kauris  DvT.  Gbr. 

CoriS)  Cavris,  Bivnges  Fa. 
Cori,  P<»rcellanne  Jt. 

Beya  a,  Jav.  Malav^Sans. 

Are  small,  white,  or  yellow,  glossy  shells,  of 
the  genus  Cypr^Ba,  found  in  abundance  on  the 
shores  of  the  Laccadive  and  Mai  dive  Islands, 
.African  Coast,  Zanzibar,  and  the  Sulu  islands, 
^c.  There  are  many  species ;  the  Cyprssa  rao- 
ueta  pass  currenc  as  coin  in  payment  of  frac-- 
tional  parts  of  a  pice  in  India  and  some  parts 
of  Africa.  They  are  brought  to  Bombay  in  large 
quantities  from  the  above  named  phices  in  ex- 
ohango  for  rice,  and  are  re-exported  to  Bri- 
tain, where  tliey  are  used  in  inlaying,  in  or- 
namenting toys,  work-boxes,  &c ,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  superior  kinds  of  porcelain- 
ware  ;  they  were,  during  the  slave  trade,  ex- 
ported from  Bombay  to  Africa.  The  Cowrie 
is  found  in  the  Esistern  Archipelago,  but  in 
considerable  quantity  only  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sula  group  of  islands  ;  but  seems  never 
to  have  been  used  for  money  amonj^  the  In- 
dian islanders,  as  it  has  imniemorially  been  by 
the  hindus.  The  Malay  and  Javaneso  name, 
however,  is  Sanscrit,  beya,  and  is  one  of  the 
synonyms  which  express  duty,  impost,  or 
tolls.  In  the  currency  of  India,  four  Cowries 
make  a  ganda, — 20  ganda  =  a  pan,  and  5  pan 
s»  one  anna.  In  A.  D.  1740,  a  Rupee  ex- 
changed for  2,400  cowries  ;  in  1756  for  2,560 
cowries  ;  and  in  1870,  in  Madras,  as  many  as 
5,760  cowries  were  obtainable  for  one  rupee. 
The  Persian  name,  Rhnr-mohra,  means  lite- 
rally a  jackass's  or  mule's  shell,  because 
males  are  ornamented  in  that  country  with 
trappings  of  shells,  as  a  gosain's  bullock  is  in 
India.  In  Arabic  it  is  called  Wuda,  which  Ibo 
Batnta  says  is  carried  from  the  Maldive  Islands 
to  Bengal,  where  it  is  used  as  coin.  The 
Kamoos  add  that  a  split  or  broken  shell  is 
snapended  from  the  neck  to  avert  the  evil  eye, 
and  this  is  still  done  in  India.    Among  Eu- 
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ropean  nations,  excepting  the  British,  these 
shells  are  known  by  the  name  Porcelli,  Por- 
cellian,  Porcellanen,  and  Porcclaine,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fancied  roKemblance  of  their  shape 
to  that  of  the  back  of  a  little  pig,  whence 
ar(»se  (he  term  for  the  Chinese  "  Porcelain,"  of 
which  the  glace,  or  varnish,  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  cowrie.  Liverpool  imported  as  under  : 


1854,... 90  cwt. 

and 
1855,. ..311  „ 


1851,..., 1704  cwt 
1852... ..2793    „ 
1853,....  1680    „ 

Two  commercial  varieties  are  known,  the 
**  live  cowry,"  and  the  **de«d  cowry. — 
MorriioyCs  Compendious  Description,  Craw- 
furd's  Dictionary,  p.  117.  See  Cypraeida, 
Silver  Coinage. 

COWRI  LUBAN,  Hind.  Benjamin. 

COY  A,  properly  Goia  maram,  Tam.  Psidi- 
um  pyrifei  urn. 

COVV-TRl!:E,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Urnrticacece,  and  apparently  to 
the  genus  Brosimum.  When  wounded,  a 
milky  nutritious  juice  is  discharged  in  such 
abundance  as  to  render  it  an  important 
object  to  the  poor  natives  in  whose  country 
it  grows.  It  is  described  by  Humboldt  as 
being  peculiar  to  the  Codilleras  of  the  coast 
of  Curacas,  particularly  from  Barbula  to 
the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  near  the  village  of 
San  Mateo,  and  in  Caucagua,  three  days' 
journey  east  of  Caracas.  In  the.ne  |>lace4  it 
bears  the  name  of  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Arbol 
de  Leche,  and  formn  a  fine  tree  resemb- 
ling the  Star-Apple  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
Kiriaghuna  plant  of  Ceylon  Qymnema  lac- 
tiferuni,  is  a  Cow-plant,  notwithstanding  ic 
belonu[s  to  the  Asclepiadaceous  Order,  which 
in  acrid  and  dangerous.  It  is  impossible  to 
Say  what  is  the  cauHC  of  their  harmlessnes:^  ; 
but  it  is  capable  of  being  explained. —  Eng. 
Gyc.  page  178. 

CKAH. 
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Ar.     Kapiting 
DuK.  .  Puujpaiyeh 
Hind,  j  Kaddal  Naodu 
Lat.  '  Saroudilrapu 
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The  crab  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
There  are  representations  of  crabs  on  alabs  of 
the  Konynjik  Qallery,  in  the  British  Museum, 
showing  that  the  Assyrians  must  have  been 
familiar  with  theuL  Athenseus,  in  some  com* 
ments  on  the  '*  Miser*'  of  Theoghetus,  sayd, 
^'the  tastes  of  the  crabisone  which  many  people 
have  been  very  much  devoted  to,  as  may  be 
shown  by  passages  in  different  comedies."  The 
crab  is  figured  on  many  extremely  ancient  east* 
em  coins,  but  for  what  purpose  it  was  there 
represented,  numismatists  are  not  agreed.  lu 
books  on  natural  history  written  in  the  middle 
ages,  crabs  are  frequently  spoken  of,  as  well  as 
very  grotesquely  represented.  In  China,  a 
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traveller  says,  when  our  party  of  six  bad  seated 
themselves  at  the  centre  table,  ray  attention 
was  attracted    by  a  covered  dish,    something 
unusual  at  a    Chinese  meal.     On  a  signal,  the 
cover  was  removed,  and  presently  the  face  of 
the  table  was  covered    with    juvenile    crabs, 
which  made  their  exoJns  from  the  dish  with 
all  possible  rapidity.     The  crablets  had  been 
thrown  into  a    plate  of   vinegar,  just   as  the 
company    sat    down  ;    such    an    immersion 
making  them  more  brisk  and  lively  than  usu- 
al. But  the  sprightly  sport  of  the  infant  crabs 
was  soon  checked  by  each  guest  seizing  what 
he  could,  and  swallowing  the  whole  morsel 
without  ceremony.    .  Many  observations  have 
been  made  by   naturalists  since  the  time  of 
Reaumur,  as  regards  the  crab  during   its  pe- 
riodical moultiiigs.     It  escapes  from  its  shell 
a  soft  harmless  creature,  incapable  of  exertion 
or  resistance,  aod  would  become  an  easy  prey 
to  any  of  the  devourers  so  common  in  the  sea, 
were  it  not  for  a  curious  and   wonderful  dis- 
play of  instinct  on  the  part  of  those  of  its  bre- 
thren better  protected  than  itself.     As  soon  as 
the  denudation  is  complete,  a  stout  specimen 
of  the  same  species  steps  forward  and  defends 
it  and  takes  care  of  it  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
until  a  new  shelly  case  gr.»w,  and  it  is  enabled 
again  to  protect  itself,  and  present  a  strong 
back  to  its  f<»e.     When  the  species  are  young, 
the  change  of  shell   probably    occurs   ofteuer 
than   once  a  year,  indeed  some  writers  say  it 
occurs  once  or  twice  a  month,and  there  is  most 
likely  a  time  when  the  change  stops  altogether 
and   the    animal    may    be  considered  as  full- 
grown.     If  this   sentinel   be   discovered    and 
removed,  another  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
its    place   after  the   following   tide   and  this 
will  be  repeated  many  times  in  sncession. 

The  stories  of  crabs  and  other  crustacea  cast- 
ing  away  their  limbs  when  alarmed  or  fright- 
ened, as  on  the  occasion  of  a  thunder-8tc»rm 
or  on  the  firing  of  a  caimon,  are  considered  to 
be  quite  authentic.  When  a  claw  has  sustain- 
ed ai.y  injury,  it  is  cast  off  by  the  animal, 
and  a  new  one  in  due  time  takes  its  place. 
The  migratory  landcrab  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  the  crustacean  family.  It  is 
a  native  of  warm  climates,  and  is  plentiful 
in  the  Bahamas  and  other  islands,  living  in 
the  mountains,  in  the  interstices  of  rocks,  in 
the  clefts  of  trees,  and  in  holes  bored  in  the 
sand.  A  curious  little  crab  of  the  Malacca 
Straits,  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Bate,  Sph»ra- 
pceia  Collingwoodii,  because  of  its  taking 
in  sand  to  eliminate  its  food,  and  ejecting  the 
sand  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  They  are  grega- 
rious. The  PhyllosomA  are  styled  glass  crabs. 
The  Gelasimi  land  crabs,  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  bore  holes  for  themselves  m  the 
black  soil  of  the  coasts.     Ou©  of  their  claws 
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is  much  larger  than   the  other,  and,  vben 
running,  they  carry  it  aloft.  The  nimble  littla 
calling  crabs  of  Ceylon,  Qelasimus  tetragonam, 
G.  annul ipes  and  G.  Dussumieri,  EdiOfhaYttn 
enormous  band,  often  larger  than  the  restof  thfl 
body,  which,  as  they  scamper  over  the  sands, 
they  carry  aloft.  The  Ocypode  oeratopthnlmM 
of  Ceylon,  burrows  in  the  dry  soil,  jerkiDgth* 
sand   to    the   distance  of    seven   feet.    Th« 
painted  crabs    are    the  crabes  peints,  "also" 
crabes  violets, of  the  French.  Grapsusstrigosos, 
Herbst,  is  distinguished  by   dark  red  marks 
on  a  yellow  ground,  they  are  f<>uud  on  the  reef 
to  the  south  of  Colombo  harbour.     Gecarcmiu 
camifex    occurs     near     Pondicherry,    Egerii 
Indica  inhabits  the    Indian  seas  aud  has  a 
great  reseroblance  to  Inachus  vcorpio.     Pad* 
dling  Crabs,  Neptunus  pelagicus,  Linn,  and 
N.  ^anguinolentus,    Herbst,    have  their  hind 
pair  of  legs  terminated  by  flattened  plates  to 
assist  them  in  swimming.      Crab  Lanrae  are 
called  ZoesB. — Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.   12.   Sir 
J.  E,  TenntnVs    Get/Ion  477.   CoUingmoit 
Travels  of    a  Naturalist,     Eng,    Cyc.  Sea 
Crustaceee. 

CRACKERS,  &c.  The  largest  proportion 
of  Chinese  fire-crackers  go  to  the  United 
States  ;  some  are  shipped  to  India  and  Sooth 
America.  They  are  made  up  in  strings,  and 
then  in  papers,  and  lastly  in  boxes,  five  of 
which  are  estimated  to  weigh  one  pecal  1^ 
market  of  Canton  is  chiefly  supplied  with fm- 
works  from    Fatshan. — Compendious  Descrip. 

CRACTICUS  CHALYBEUS.  See  Cba- 
lybseus  paradisseus. 

CRAIE.     Fr.  Chalk, 

CRAMBE  MARITIMA.  Linn.  Sea  Kale, 
Colewort. 

CRAMBU,  Tam.  Cloves. 

CRAN  DE  BRETAGNE.  Fr.  Horse 
Eadish. 

CRANE.  Several  eminent  naturaliats 
ignore  the  great  differences  between  *  Slorb 
and  *  Cranes,'  though  they  differ  in  their 
appearance,  habits,  anatomy,  modes  of  breed- 
ing, and  everything,  except  that  both  happen 
to  be  long  legged  birds.  They  do  so  by 
designating  the  Hurgila  or  *  Adjutant^ 
*  Leptoptilus  argala'  '*  the  gigantic  Crane.' 
The  ordinary  Indian  Cranes,  Gnis  antigou*, 
Gr.  cinerea,  Gr.  virgo,  and  Gr.  leucogeiance, 
occur  rarely  in  the  North  We^t  Prorincei 
The  words  Crane,  Geranos  and  Grus,  and  f'* 
Hindustani  names  of  the  three  common  la^ 
species,  Saras,  Karranch,  and  Kakarra,  allla" 
reference  to  the  loud  trumpeting  of  ^^ 
birds,  which  have  a  curious  internal  confyf* 
mation  resembling  that  of  the  Tniopcter 
Swans  ;  whereas  the  Storks  are  voicel^ 
birds,  having  actually  no  vocal  mosdes,  i» 
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can  make  no  sound  but  by  clattering  their 
mandibles  together,  which  they  do  pretty  loud- 
ly. The  ridge  or  keel  of  the  breast-bone,  com- 
mon to  all  birds  that  fly,  is,  in  the  Cranes,  be- 
longing to  the  restricted  geuus  Grus,  and  in 
the  Trumpeter  Swans,  expanded  so  as  to  form 
a  cavity,  which  the  wiod  pipe  is  prolonged  to 
enter  and  reproceed  from,  after  describing  a 
vertical  convolution  therein.  Mr.  Yarrell's 
figure  of  this  curious  structure,  as  it  exists  in 
the  Hooper  Swan  *  Cygnus  musicus'  is,  in  a 
general  way,  illustrative  of  it  ;  as  observed  in 
the  buccinator,  the  trachea  even  performs  a 
second  vertical  convolution,  while  in  the 
wild  Swan  of  North  America  (C.  americana,) 
and  in  the  nearly  affined  Bewick's  Swan 
(C.  Bewickii)  it  is  prolonged  to  form  a  hori- 
zontal loop  in  the  body  of  the  sternum,  poste- 
rior to  the  vertical  convolution  within  *the 
keel, — that  is^  in  general, — for  several  of  Be- 
wick's Swans  do  not  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  Hooper  Swan,  although  to  all  appearance 
of  full  age  and  development.  In  a  newly 
hatched  Hooper  Swan  examined,  not  even  an 
indication  of  the  peculiar  structure  described 
could  be  detected  :  nor  does  it  occur  in  the 
two  species  of  Crowned  Crane  (Balearica)  nor 
in  the  Mute  Swans  (Cygnus  olor,  C.  immuta- 
bilid,  C.  atratus,  C.  nigricollis),  nor  probably 
ill  the  C.  coscoroba  of  South  America  ;  but 
the  Crowned  Cranes  exhibit  one  curious 
anomaly  in  the  organ  of  voice,  which  is  that 
the  long  tendinous  muscle8,the  office  of  which 
is  to  contract  the  windpipe,  and  which  are 
known  as  the  sterno-tracbeales,  from  their 
ordinary  mode  of  attachment,  are  not  fixedi  as 
usual,  at  their  lower  extremities  to  the  sides 
of  the  breastbone,  but  to  the  middle  of  the 
first  pair  of  ribs  !  The  sterno-tracheal  muscles 
are  wanting  to  the  *  Adjutant'  and  most  other 
Storks,  and  in  a  very  few  other  birds,  such  as 
the  Condors  (Sarcorhamphus)  of  the  Vulture 
family  ;  indeed  the  Vultures  generally  are 
aonong  the  most  silent  of  the  feathered  crea- 
tion, emitting  no  sound  beyond  a  feeble  cack- 
ling and  snorting  in  their  eagerness  over  their 
prey .  In  Australia  the  term  *  Crane'  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Egrets  or  white  Paddy-birds,  as 
they  are  called  in  India  ;  while  in  the  Malay' 
countries  the  so-called  Paddy  bird'  is  a  Finch  ; 
and  the  real  Crane  of  Australia  is  known  as 
the  *  Native  Companion.' 

Among  the  gralla  tores  ^r  waders,  some 
cranes  and  storks,  four-fifths  of  the  ducks  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  scolopacidse  breed  in 
the  north  and  come  to  India  in  the  cold  sea- 
son. There  are  four  species  of  cranes  in  India, 
all  of  them  principally  or  solely  winter  visitants. 

Of  the  species  more  or  less  diffused  over 
Xndia  while  in  their  winter  quarters^  two 
belong  to  the  division  termed  Antigone,  one 
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to  restricted  Grus,  and  one  to  Anthropoides 
of  Blyth. 

1.  Antigone  torquata ;  Grus  antigone  of 
Linnseus  ;  Grus  torquata,  Viellot,  the  Saras, 
a  noble  bird,  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  tribe. 
During  the  breeding  season  it  has  a  pure 
white  collar  below  the  crimson  papillose 
naked  portion  of  the  neck,  whence  the  name 
torquatus.  It  is  mostly  seen  in  pairs ;  a 
few  of  which  breed  in  India  in  extensive 
jhils,  but  the  great  majority  cross  the 
Himalaya  for  that  purpose. 

2.  A.  leucogeranos  ;  Grus  leucogeranos  of 
Pallas,  is  the  beautiful  large  White  Oiane  of 
Northern  Asia,  with  black  wing-primaries, 
and  crimson  naked  face.  A  few  stray  pairs 
have  been  observed  from  time  to  time  south 
of  the  Himalaya,  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
Hindustan  ;  and  Burues  figured  it  from 
the  vicinity  of  Kabul.  Instances  of  its  occur- 
rence within  the  confines  of  India  are  worthy 
of  special  record.  Mountaineer  once  or  twice 
indicated  this  fine  bird  in  his  narratives  of 
trans- Himalayan  peregrinations. 

The  other  Cranes  have  shorter  and  slate- 
colored  legs,  and  less  (or  in  one  instance  not 
any)  naked  skin  about  the  face. 

3*  Grua  ciuerea,  L. ;  C.  vulgaris,  Pallas. 
The  Kulung  or  Karrunch,  or  European 
Crane :  common  to  Asia  and  N.  Africa. 
Visits  India  in  great  flocks,  which  wholly 
disappear  in  the  breeding  season. 

4.  Gr.  (or  Anthropoides)  virgo,  L.  The 
Kakarra,  or^ '  Demoiselle  ;'  common  to  Asia 
and  North  Africa ;  is  only  known  in  India 
during  the  cold  weather  ;  but  it  reaches  further 
southward.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  cranes, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  this 
particularly  graceful  group  ;  the  only  one  with 
the  head  fully  feathered,  and  it  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  white  neck-tufts,  and  with 
lengthened  and  drooping  tertiaries,  and  a 
bright  crimson  eye.  Highly  gregarious^  the 
flocks  are  sometimes  immense. 

All  of  the  Cranes  are  easily  tamed  and  soon 
become  reconciled  to  captivity  ;  and  they  are 
very  ornamental  birds  to  keep.  They  have  a 
curious  and  peculiar  habit  of  skipping  about 
at  times,  attitudinizing  or  dancing,  and  now 
and  then  emitting  their  loud  cries.  In  the 
wild  state  they  do  much  damage  to  the  crops 
from  their  numbers  ;  and  repair  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  to  sand- flats  in  rivers^  or  to 
other  extensive  watersi  returning  to  feed 
morning  and  afternoon,  at  regular  hours. 
They  fly  in  V-like  flocks,  like  Wild  Geese. 
The  young,  commonly  two  in  number,  follow 
the  mother  soon  after  exclusion,  unlike  those 
of  the  Stork  and  Heron  tribe,  with  which  the 
Cranes  have  little  in  common.  The  Marabow 
feathers,  are  the  under  tail  coverts  of  the 
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Leptoptilusafgala^and  C.  marabow;  the  former , 
the  adjutant-bird  of  tropical  India,  f  uriiisheB 
the  best ;  the  latter  inhabits  Africa  and  Asia ; 
both  birds  are  very  large,  being  sometimes 
six  feet  high. — Z,  in  Indian  Fields'  JSimmond. 
Com,  Diet.  See  Birds,  Cygnas  ;  Egret ;  Stork. 

CRANQANORE,  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
in  lat.  10°  12'  N.,  is  built  on  the  Cranganore 
or  Aycotta  River.  Cranganore  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient  capitals  of  Mnla- 
bar,  and  in  some  of  the  ancient  copper  deeds 
appears  to  be  called  Muyiri-Rodu,  which 
a  writer  in  the  Madras  Journal  indicates  as 
perhaps  identifying  it  with  the  classical  ' 
Muziris.  (1) — Horsburgh.  YuLe  Cathay,  IL  p. 
373. 
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CRANGONlDiE,  a  family  of  Crustacea 
belonging  to  the  division  Decapoda  Macroura, 
The  type  of  the  family  is  the  common 
shrimp,  Crangon  vulgaris^  and  no  other 
genera  are  included  in  it.  The  Common 
Shrimp  has  the  Carapace  and  abdomen 
almost  entirely  smooth,  with  the  exception 
of  one  smaQ  median  spine  on  the  stomachal 
region. — Eng.  Cyc,  p.  188.  See  Crustacese. 

CRANGON  VULGARIS.  The  Common 
Shrimp.  See  Crangonidee. 

CRANIA.     A  genus  of  molluscs. 

CHAN  I.  An  English  copyist  or  clerk  in 
a  public  Office,  generally  of  mixed  European 
and  Native  descent.  The  origin  of  the  name 
has  been  disputed,  and  is,  it  is  believed^  ut- 
terly unknown.  It  may  probably  be  :i 
corruption  of  some  Portuguese  word,  or  it 
may  be  a  mispronunciation  of  Carana,  by 
which  the  Kayet'h  (Cayast'  ha,)  or  writing 
tribe,  is  designated  in  Bengal  ;  and  as  mout 
native  writers  in  Public  Offices  are  of  the 
Carana  caste,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  by 
merely  extending  its  signification,  the  same 
word  have  been  used  to  designate  English 
writers.  The  word  from  being  utterly  harm- 
less in  its  application,  has  begun  of  late  years 
to  be  considered  decidedly  dyslogistic,  (to  nse 
an  expressive  word  coined  by  Bentharo)  and 
is  consequently  avoided  by  all  officials  of 
good  feeling,  for  fear  of  giving  offence. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  India 
Kayet'  hs,  are  now  ever  called  Ehwaja, 
though  that  word  is  in  common  use  for  other 
classes.  In  mahomedan  countries,  however, 
the  term  khwaja  is  still  applied  to  writers  and 
teachers.  Dr.  Shaw  says  of  the  Moors 
in  Barbary,  "  The  Hojas  suspend  their  ink- 
horns  in  their  girdles,"  (p.  227)  and  Lady 
Montagu  says,  '*  The  monastery  is  now  be- 
loneingto  a  Hojia,  or  school  master." — Letiers 
p.  176.     Elliot,  Supplement. 

CRANTX-PATA-QATl.    See  Yoga, 
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Crepe 
Flohr 

Kraufl  flohr 
Espumilla 

A   light   silk   manufacture.— l/rCiiU«fc'i 

Commercial  Dictionary,  p.  450.  Faidhur, 

CRASSATELLA.  A  genus  of  moUoao. 

CRASSINA,  a  genus  of  moUoscs. 

CRASSOCEPHALUM  SONCfflFO- 
LIUM.     Less.  Syn.  of  Emilia  soitchifolia 

CRATiEQUS,  a  genus  of  plants  beloDgug 
to  the  natural  order  Bosacess  and  the  lob- 
order  Pomecs,  C.  crenulata  occurs  in  ^m 
Himalayv  and  C.  glabra,  Tkunh/m^v^ 
—EngL  Cyc,  p.  190.  Voigt. 

OR AT^GUS  CRENULATA.    Eoxb. 

Indian  Pyracantha.         I  White  thorn.  En. 

Eno,  I  Oengara.  PcKJiK. 

This  is  a  plant  of  Nepal  and  Eamaon,  kIw 
in  the  P!!ast  of  the  Punjab,  and  found  in  the 
Sutlfj  valley  between  Ram  pur  and  SongDUi 
at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  7,000  feet.  It  ii 
shrubby,  with  large  white  flowers:  wood  osed 
for  staves,  &c. — Drs.  Cfeghorn  ?s»;«* 
Report.p,  64.  J,  L.  SUwart  Punjab  PUtU, 

CRATAEGUS  OXYACANTHA.  Bm- 
sinjli,  Hind.     A  plant  of  Kagham. 

CR AT^VA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonginc  to 
the  natural  order  Capparidacese.  The  Sj^ 
marmelos  (Bilva  or  Mahura,)  formerly  «*• 
sidered  a  species  of  this  genus,  is  now  idtn^ 
to  the  order  Au ran tiacese,  C.  Roxburghii  and 
G.  nurvala  grow  in  India.  The  bark  of  tbe 
root  of  C.  gynandra,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  said  to  blister  like  cantfaarides.— 
Eng,  Cyc,  Voigt,  Dr,  0*Shaughnessy, 

CRATiEVA  INERMia  Lixn.  Sjb.  of 
Cratffiva  nurvala,  Ham. 

CRATiEVA  MARMELOS.  Link.  Sjb.  of 
iEgle  marmelos,  (Bilva  or  Mahnra),  fomer- 
ly  considered  a  species  of  this  genus,  is  now 
referred  to  the  order  Aurantiacete,  and  olkd 
iEgle  marmelos. — O'Shaughnessy,  p.  296. 

CRAT^VA  RELIGIOSA,  Syn.  of  J«k 
marmelos. 

CRATiEVA  NURVALA,  Ham. 

Nir  vala.  Malul 

Mavaliogum.         T^* 
Marida.  Tfr 

A  small  tree,  15  to  20  feet  high,  wkick 
grows  in  Malabar  and  Mysore  —  Voigi* 

CRATiEVA,  Species  1  ?  Boroana»  Um 

A  tree  of  Qanjam  and  Gamsur*  whickktf 
not  been  specifically  determined.  Ito  ^' 
treme  height  is  40  feet,  circumfereoce  J  ^ 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  interseditt  « 
the  first  branch  9  feet.  It  ia  toleiably  c0- 
mon  and  burnt  for  firewood.  The  hark  is  <i" 
medicinally  for  woondi. — CapkAiMiud^ 
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.Crata9va  tapia 

Tapia. 

Birmi. 


BURIf. 
HiNB. 


CRAWFURD. 


CRESSON. 


Bkno. 

Varan  a. 

Saks. 

BORM. 

Narvala. 

Tam. 

Caw. 

MaviliDga  maram. 

it 

DUK. 

Telia  ulimara 

Til. 

Telia  ulimidi. 

tt 

£no. 

Ulimidi. 

ff 

£ng. 

Urimidi. 

t» 

Mabr. 

Urumnti. 

>• 

If 

Uiik  mauii. 

1* 

Sans. 

CRATiEVA  ROXBURGHII,  B.  Rrr,  W. 
d'  A. 

CratiBva  tapia,         Vahl.  |  Capparis  trifoliata,  Eoxb. 
„        odora,     Ham, 

Tikto  shak. 
Ka-dat. 
Narvala. 
Birmi-ki.jbar. 
3  leaved  Caper 

tree. 
Garlic  pear. 
Kurwau. 
Koomla 
Tapia. 

A  tree  of  both  the  Indian  peninsolas,  of 
the  Circars,  and  growing  in  Beugal,  at  Saha- 
runpore.  Wood  very  hard.  The  native  dhol 
is  often  made  of  it,  and  it  is  used  for 
many  common  purposes.  Dr.  Gibson  says  the 
wood  is  white  and  in  vrno  by  the  tur- 
ners, that  it  is  not  a  common  tree  on  the 
Bombay  side,  and  he  had  not  seen  it  in  the 
forests.  The  juice  and  a  decoction  of  its  as- 
tringent bark  are  given  in  intermittent  fever 
and  typhus.  The  bark  macerated  in  water 
and  mixed  with  ginger^  long  pepper,  milk  and 
gingelly  oil,  is  applied  as  a  liniment  for  drying 
up  sores.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  is  aJso 
given  in  flatulency. — Flor.  Andh.  Dri,  Voigty 
Aindie,  p.  89.  Wight  and  Gibson,  Useful 
Plants,  Oat  Ex.  1862. 

CKATiEVA  TAPIA.  Burm.  Syn.  of 
Crat^va  nurvala,  Ham, 

CRATEROPUS.  A  genus  of  birds  (»f  which 
C.  Jardinii,  C.  leucocephalus,  C.  plebeius^ 
and  C*  rubigiiiosus,  occur  m  India. 

CRATERUS.  See  Kelat,  p.  488. 

CEAWFURD,  John  F.  R  S.,  a  medical 
o£Bcer  of  the  Enst  India  Company's  army. 
He  entered  the  service  in  1803,  retired  from 
it  in  18:^7,  and  died  in  1S68.  After  serving 
about  Delhi  and  Aura,  in  1808,  he  went  to 
Penang,  and  in  1811,  he  accompanied  Lord 
Miuto  in  his  expedition  to  the  conquest 
of  Java.  He  was  then  appointed  to  a  native 
court,  and  in  1817  returned  to  Hritain,  when 
in  1820,  he  published  bis  History  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  He  returned  to  India  in 
1824,  and  was  sent  by  the  marquis  of  Has- 
tings, then  Governor  General^  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China.  In  1823 
Mr.  Adam,  then  Governor  General,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  appointed  him 
Governor  of  Singapore,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years  and  returned  to  Bengal.  In  1 826, 
Lord  Amherst  appointed  him  Commissioner  in 
Pegu,  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  sent 
hirn  as  Envoy  to  the  Burmese  court.  In  1 827, 
he  returned  finally  to  Britain,  and  in  1828, 
published  his  embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin- 
China,  and  in  1 829,  an  account  of  his  mission 
to  Burmah.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
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continued  to  put  forth  publications  relating 
to  further  India, — ^in  1852  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary of  the  Malay  Languages  ;  in  1856  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  he  took 
part  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  learned  at  the 
Ethnological  and  other  Societies.  Author  of 
Embassy  to  Ava,  in  1827.  Lond.  1829.— 
History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Edin. 
1820,  3  vols. — Researches  in  India.  Lond. 
1817,  2  vols. — Embassy  to  Siam.  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language.  2 
vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1851,  Dictionary  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.     Lond.  1857. 

CRAYFISH.    See  Crustacea. 

CKAYON.  A  compound  of  shell-lac, 
naptha,  and  some  colouring  matter,  used  for 
drawing. — Faulkner, 

CRAYONS  NOIR&  Fb.  Blacklead  pen- 
cils. 

GREAT.  DuK.  Bitter  plants,  species  of 
Exacum,  Ophelia^  Andrographis  panioulata. 
See  Chiretta. 

CREATE.     Fr.     Chiretto. 

CREMNOBATES,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

dREED.  Mahomedaus  distinguish  be- 
tween a  creed  and  a  sectarian  faith  :  Din  is  a 
creed,  and  Mazhab  a  faith. 

CREEK.  Kyungyee.  Burm. 

CREMONA,  one  of  the  musical  instru- 
ments of  the  Burmese. 

CRENATULA,  a  genus  of  mollnsos. 

CREPE.    Fr.    Crape. 
CRKPIDULA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

CRESPON.     Sp.     Crape. 

CRESCENT.  This  is  used  by  the  mabome- 
dan  rulers  of  Turkey  and  of  Hyderabad  in  the 
Dehkan  as  a  figure  on  their  standards.  The 
crescent  is  worn  by  tlie  god  Siva  and  by  his 
consort  Parbati. 

CRESS.  American  or  Belleisle,  has  a  harsh 
flavour,  but  being  of  a  more  robust  nature 
than  the  garden  cress,  is  easier  cultivated  on 
the  plains  of  India.  It  is  raised  from  seed, 
the  young  leaves  cut  when  young  are  used 
for  salads  ;  requires  plenty  of  water. — Jaffrty, 

CRESS,  Garden^  Lepidum  sativum. 

Reshad  Ar.     Chunser        Guz.  Hjmo. 

HalizD  (the  seAd)    Bbzto.     Loot    putiah   (the 

Gus.  HixD.        leaves)  HiKix 

GresKOQ  Fh.    Tureh-tezak  PtES. 

The  leaves  are  gently  stimulant  and  diure- 
tic ;  as  a  salad,  they  are  wholesome  and  pala- 
table and  serviceable  in  scorbutic  diseases. 
Cress  should  be  sown  thick  in  very  narrow 
drills,  about  one  inch  deep  and  a  few  inches 
apart.  It  requires  to  be  well  watered  and  is 
in  season  all  the  year  round.  It  should  be 
cut  for  use  when  two  inches  high. — Riddell^ 
Jaffrey, 

CRESSON.  Ffi.    Garden  cress. 
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CRIMUM. 


CRESS  SEED. 
Horif  Ak.  Beno.   Gdk, 

Hind. 
Hohitasarasbupa     Sams. 


Alivori, 
Saliveri 
Adala  Vittilu 


Tam. 
Tkl. 


CresBseedisof  a  reddish  colour  and  agree- 
able warm  taste  and  is  used  by  native 
practitioners  as  a  gentle  stiraulnnt,  also  as  a 
warm  aperient  when  bruised  and  mixed  with 
lime  juice.  The  seeds  are  procurable  in  most 
Indian   bazars,  Ainslie, 

CRESS  OIL.  See  Oils. 

CRESTED  COCKS- COMB.  Celosia 
cristata. 

ORES TLESfi  PORCUPINE.  See  Porcu- 
pine.    Mammalia. 

CRETA.  It.  Lat.  Chalk,  also  Calcis  Car- 
bon as.    Lat. 

CREX  PRATENSIS.  the  Landrail  of 
Europe^  Asia,  N.  Africa,  is  common  in  Af- 
ghanistan, rare  in  the  N.  W.  of  India 

CREYAT.  Guz.  and  Hind.,  also  Creyat 
root.  Anglo-Hind.  Chiretta. 

CRIM  TARTAR Y,  see  Komerkolli. 

CRINUM,  agenus  of  plants  belungingto 
the  nat.  ord.  Amyrillaceffl.  About  33  ^spe- 
cies are  known,  and  of  the  crosses  or  hybrid 
varieties)  about  thirty  n)ore. 


amabile 

americanum 

amoBDam 

asiaticnoi 

auguBtum 

auBtrale 

australisicum 

bracliyaiidriim 

breviiimbum 

broiiuonetii 

campaoulatum 


I  capetise 
commelini 
cruentuui 
defixum 
distich  urn 
ensifidium 
erubesceua 


lonRifl»>riim 

xnanrifciaiium 

onintiiru 

petiolatum 

prateuie 

proceruin 

revoluium 


erythrophyllum  rigichim 

flHxidum  scabium 

humile  siuicuin 

loddij^^esianum  variabile 


CRINUM  ASIATICUM.  Willd.  Herb. 


fa,)  tnxicanum      Herb, 

(h.J  bncteatum 

C.  defixum  Ker, 


(e,)  anonialum        Herb, 
fd.)  dcclinatuiD 
Buibine  Asiatica,  var.  (a.) 


Maba  tobaleo         SiNOH. 
Visha  Munghe  elle  Tam. 
Vitha  vedurnku ;      Tel. 
Vp8ara,ve8iira  ; 
Visha  muDgali ; 
Lakshmi  uarayani 
chetta 


Sukb  dunun  Brno. 
Nag-downa  of  Bombay. 
Var(a.)  Poisoo  bulb  Eno. 
Var  (a.)  Burra 

Kanoor  Hind. 

Beluta  polatali  Malkal. 

„      pota    ,,        „ 

Vishamandala        ^aKS.  ^ , j ^-,  - 

Common  in  gardens  and  groves  in  lower  Ben- 1  Heri,  and  written  Krishn,  Kisu,  Kistna,  «^ 


CRISHNA.  ""^ 

emetic,  but  very  irregalar  in  iU  action.  Fnit 
two  to  four  drams  of  recent  bulbsare  mildeaetk, 
and  are  used  in  Hindustan  for  the  parpoM  d 
producing  vomiting  after  poison  has  bees 
taken,  especially  that  of  the  Antiaris. 

The  syrup  is  nauseant  and  emetic  for  ckil-  "^i 
dren.  Dose,  a  denert  spoonful  repeated  ai  | 
required.  An  infusion  is  a  mild  and  eertain 
emetic.  In  doses  of  two  drachma,  given  ewiy 
twenty  minutes,  this  solution  oocasionaDaiao 
and  perspiration.  It  does  not  cauae  grilling, 
purging,  or  any  other  distressing  aymptoiw.- 
Beng.  Phat.  p.  301.  411.  Gtnl  Med.  Top.f, 
138.  O'Skaughntssy,  page  655.  AiiMtMtl 
Med.  p.  301.     Eng.  Cye.  p.  195. 

CRINUM  DEFIXUM.  Box.  M:AG.S;n.af 
Grinum  asiaticum,   Willd, 

CRINUM  LATIFOLIUM.  H»bb. 

Crinum  oroatuii:,  |  Amarillii  lati(olia 

var  Herb.  \  fBoi 

Jovanna-pula  tali,  Malsal. 

A  plant  common  in  Southern  ludia. 

CRINUM  MACROCARPON.  Twogifia. 
tio  species  of  criunm  are  indigeuoaa  iii  ike 
low  grounds  near  the  aeaoi»ast  of  TeoiM- 
rim,  one  is  the  large  fruited  oriuum,  andtiie 
other,  which  is  nearly  related  to  it,  beam 
large  bunch  of  fragrant  flowers. — Mason, 

CRINUM  ORNATUM.  Ornamental  cri- 
num.  There  are  no  lilies  in  the  TeDassena 
country,  but  they  are  well  represented  bj spe- 
cies of  crinum,  which  Europeans  usually  dea>f 
minate  lilies.  A  very  large  petalled  species,  d 
which  there  are  two  varieties^  is  niach  caltivi- 
ted  in  gardens,  and  is  quite  an  interesting 
plant. —  Mason. 

CRINUM  ORNATUM,  Var.  Hkeb.  Syn. 
of  Crinum  latilolia,  Hei'b. 

CRINUM      ZEYLANICUM.     SingJae 

Crinum. 

Sookh-dunuD,  Hiin>. 

Grows  wild  in  low  grounds  near  the  Chno- 
bul  river. -^G^«H.  Jfed,  Top.  p.  188. 

CRIOCERlDiE.    One  of  the  Coleopteft 

CRISHNA,  familiarly  Kaniya,  alw called 


gal  and  in  the  Concan.<:,  cultivated  as  a  lily  in 
Ajmir  gardens  ;  the  flowers  are  fragrant  and 
ornamental.  The  Bengali  name  means  enter- 
view  of  ease.  The  root  of  the  variety  toxi- 
carium  is  a  good  substitute  for  squill. 
The  sncculent  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
about  two  inches  broad  and  two  or  three 
feet  long.  The  natives  bruise  and  mix  them 
with  a  little  warm  castor  oil,  and  consider 
them  extremely  useful  for  repelling  whitlows, 
and  (»ther  inflammations,  on  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  ;  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ear  opening  in  ear-ache ;  its  juice  is 
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Krishna,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Yadu,  thefoandtf 
of  the  fifty-six  tribes  (Chah-pan-kala-Yada) 
who  obtained  the  universal  soveragntf  a 
India,  and  was  descended  from  Yayat^  tbetiuM 
son  of  Swayambhuma  Manu,  also  called  i* 
vaswata-manu  or  the  man.  Lord  of  the  etfta, 
whose  daughter  Ella,  Terra^  was  espoused  if 
Budha  (Mercuryy)  son  of  Chandra,  ^  ^** 
whence  the  Yadu  are  styled  Chacdniwtf»  * 
children  of  the  moon.  Budha  was  tfca*»«* 
worshipped  as  the  great  ancestor,  /'ifrww'i 
of  the  lunar  race,  and  previous  to  the  apoAw* 
818  of  Criahna,  was  adored  by  all  tiie  W* 
)  39i 


CRISHNA. 


CBOCODILB. 


race.  The  principal  shriue  of  Badha  was  at 
Dwarica,  where  he  Rtill  receives  adoration  as 
Budha  Trivicraraa,  the  triple  energy,  like  the 
Hermes  Triplex  of  Egypt  Krishna  or  Kaniya 
lived  towards  the  oouciusion  of  the  brazen  age, 
calculated  to  have  ended  about  1100  to  1200 
years  before  Christ,  fie  wan  born  to  the  in- 
heritance of  Vrij,  tlie  country  of  the  Snraseui, 
Ci>mpreliending  tlie  territory  round  Mathuni 
for  a  space  of  eighty  miles,  of  whicii  he 
WAS  unjustly  deprived  in  his  infancy  by  hm 
relative  Kansa.  From  its  vicinity  tt>  Delhi 
we  may  infer,  either  that  there  was  no 
lord  paramount  iimongst  ttie  Yadu  of 
this  period,  or  that  Crishna's  family  held 
as  vassals  of  Hastinapoor,  then  with  Indra- 
prestha  or  Delhi,  the  chief  seat  of  Yadu 
power.      There    were    two    princes    named 


soi'S    of  Crishna  :    one,    his    grandfather, — 
the  other  ei^lit  generations  anterior.    Which 
of  these  was  the  founder  of  Sura  poor   on  the 
Yamuna,  the  capital  of   the  Yadu,   we   know 
not,  but  \te  may  assume  that  the  first  gave  hia 
name  to  the  region  around  Ma thura,  described 
by  Arrian   as  the    country  of   the  Suraseni. 
Alexander  was  in  India  probably  about  eight 
centuries  after   ihe  deification   of    Chrishna, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to   find  that  the   inqui- 
ries he  instituted  into  the   genealogy  of   the 
dynasty  then  ruling  on  the  Yamiuia,  corres- 
pond very  closely  with  those  of  the  Yadu  of 
this  distant  period  ;  and  combined  with  what 
Arrian  says  of  the  origin   of  the    Pandu,  it 
appears  indisputable  that  the  descendants  of 
this  powerful  branch  of   the  Yadu  ruled  on 
the  Yamuna  when  the  Macedonian  erected  the 
altars  of  Greece  on  the  Indus.     That  the  per- 
sonage whose  epithets  of  Krishna-Sham  de- 
signate hiH  colour  as  the  '  Black   Prince,'  was 
in   fact  ft  distinguished  chief  of  the    Yadu, 
there  isiiot  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  nor  that,  after 
his  death,  they  placed  him  amoux  the  gods  as 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu   or  the   Sun  ;  and 
from  this  period,  we  may  deduce   the  hindu 
notion  of  their  Trinity.     Arrian  enumerates 
the  names  of  Hudseus  and  Cradevas  amongst 
the  early  ancestors  of  the  tribe  then  in  power, 
which  would  alone  convince  us  that    Alexan- 
der had  access  to  the  genealogies  of  the  Pura- 
nas  ;  for  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing these  to  be  Budha    and  Orosbtdeva,  an- 
cestors of  Crishna ;  snd  that  *'  Mat  boras  and 
Clisobaras,"  the  chief  cities  of  the  Suiaseni, 
are  the  Mathnra  and  Surpoor  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Sursen.    Fifty-seven  descents 
are  given,  both  in  their  sacred  and  profane 
genealogies,  from  Crishna  to  the  princes  sup- 
posed to  have  been  contemporary   with  Vic- 
ramaditya.     The  Yadu   Bhatti    or    Shamah 
Bfaatti  (the  Asham  Betti  of  Abul  Fazil),  draw 
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their  pedigree  from  Crishna  or  Yadanath,  as 
dotheJharejaofKutch.  (See  Krishna.)  When 
Arungzeb  proscribed  the  idol  of  Kaniya,  and 
rendered  his  shrines  impure  throughout  Vrij, 
Kana  Kaj  Sisg  offered  the  heads  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Il>)j|joots  for  hia  service,  and  the 
god  was  conducted  by  the  route  of  Kotah  and 
liiUDpoora  to  Mewar.  An  omen  decided  the- 
spot  of  his  future  residence.  As  he  journeyed 
to  gain  the  ctxpital  of  the  Seesodia,  the  cha- 
riot-wheel sunk  deep  into  the  earth,  and  de- 
fied extrication  ;  upon  which  the  Sookunr 
(Augur)  interpreted  the  pleasure  of  the  god, 
that  he  desired  to  dwell  there.  This  circum- 
stance occurred  at  an  inc^msiderable  village 
called  Siarii,  in  the  fief  of  Dailwara,  one  of 
the  sixteen  nobles  of  Mewar.  Rejoiced  at 
this  decided  manifestation  of  favour,  the  chief 


Surasen  amongst    the    immediate    predeces-    hastened  to  make  a  perpetual  gift  of  the   vil- 


lage and  its  lands,  which  was  speedily  con- 
firmed by  the  patent  of  the  Rana. '  Nat'hji 
(the  god)  was  removed  from  his  car,  and  ia 
due  time  a  temple  was  erected  for  his  reception, 
when  the  hamlet  of  Slarh  became  the  town  of 
Nat'  hdwara,  which  now  contains  many  thou- 
sand inhabitants  of  all  denominations,  wbo^ 
reposing  under  the  especial  protection  of  the 
god,  are  exempt  from  every  mortal  tribunaL 
The  site  is  not  uninteresting,  nor  devoid  of 
the  means  of  defence.  To  the  east  it  is  ahat 
in  by  a  cluster  of  hills,  and  to  the  westward 
flows  the  Bunaa,  which  nearly  bathes  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  hills.  There  are  seven 
celebrated  images  of  Cbrishna  in  Rajputanab." 
— TocH's  Jiajcuthan,  See  Krishna. 

CRirU.     See  Brahmadica. 

CROCHET  is  largely  made  by  the  ohildren 
of  the  Christian  mission  schools. 

CROCKATOA  or  KRAKATOA,  about  five 
miles  long  and  three  miles  broad,is  ahlgh  island. 
It  has  a  conical  peak  in  lat,  6**  8J'  S  ,  long. 
105°  25'  E ,  and  may  be  considered  the  Fair- 
way Mark,  in  entering  the  Straits  of  Sunda 
from  the  westward.— Z/ori^ar^A.  See  Pulo- 
Bessy,  Bezee, 

CROCKERY.  Eno.  Earthenware. 
CROCODILE. 

Buwaya  Malay. 

Sistvn  SiNo. 

AUi  Kimbula  Sinqu^ 
Crocodilus  biporcatua,  Cuv.,  and  C.  palus- 
trisy  Les8f  are  numerous  ia  the  Ceylon 
lagoons ;  and  in  the  stomach  of  one  there 
were  found  i-everal  small  tortoises  and  broken 
bricks  and  gravel.  They  are  present  in  all  the 
larger  rivers  of  the  peninsula,  the  Kaverf 
Kistna,  Qodaveri,  and  their  feeders  ;  also  in 
the  Indus  and  its  feeders,  in  the  Ganges 
and  its  feeders,  in  the  Irawadi  and  its 
feeders,  and  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  Malay 
and    Philippine    Archipelago.     The  Malavs 
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of  the  peninsula  reckon  three  speoies,  the  iabu 
or  gourd,  the  kutak  or  frog,  and  the  tarobaga, 
or  copper  crocodile.     That  found  in  Suma- 
tra and  Java  is  the  Crocodilus  biporcatus  of 
naturalists,   which  is  found  also  in  Celebes 
and  Borneo,  and  the  Moluccas  ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  another  in  the  rivers  of 
Borneo,  formidable   by  its  size  and  rapacity, 
partaking  of  the  character  of   the  biporcatus 
and  the  garial  of  the  Ganges. — (Craw/urd, 
page  10.)     Crocodiles  of  enormous  sice   ai:e 
seen  in  every  creek,  in  every   river   in  the 
Sanderbnns  :  these  have  a   broad  flattened 
muzzle,  ^ith  unequal   teeth  of  a  formidable 
size  and  shape,  the  outline  of  the  jaw,  where 
the  teeth  are  seen  protruding  interlocked  with 
each  other,   is  a  waving  line,  giving   to  this 
ugly  animal  a  £eroe  and  cruel  aspect.  Cro- 
codiles  are  eaten   on  the  Sind  frontier.   The 
animals  en   the  Ganges,  varying  in  size  from 
a  span  in  length  to  18  or  23  feet,  are  usually 
seen  lying  on  the  surface  of  the   black  mud 
basking  in  the  sun  ;  tkey  sleep  very  soundly, 
for  a  steamer  nay  be  seen  going  at  full  speed, 
and  making  the  usual  splash  and  noi»e,  pasn- 
ing  within  ten  paces  of  a  sleeping  crocodile, 
without  disturbing  its  slumbers.     To  a  casual 
observer  they  resemble  mud-covered  logs  of 
wood  and  it  is  not  until  the  large  square  glit- 
tering scales  which  are  of  exceeding  strength 
and  beauty  when  closely  examined,  and  the 
elevated  and  doubly  den telated  ridge  or  crest 
that  runs  along  either  eide  of  tUe  tail  become 
visible,  or  are  seen  to  glisten  in  tl>e  sun,  that 
the  shapeless  mass  is  found  to  be  a  fierce, 
carnivorous,  and     dangerous    animal.     The 
Gaugetic  garial  is  not  seen  in  the  Sunder- 
buns  ;  it  appears  to  love  the  sweet,  and  compa- 
ratively speaking  quieter  waters  of  the  upper 
rivers  of  India  and   their   clean  candbanks, 
where  they  may    be  seen  lying  with   their 
mouths  wide  open,  but  for  what  purpose  it  is 
difficult  to  divine,  unless  it  is  to  get  rid    of 
numerous  small  red  filamentous  worms  that 
cluster  about  their  fauces.     The  lower   jhw 
being  prolonged   backward  beyond  the  skull, 
causes  the  upper  jaw   to  appear  moveab^ 
which'  it    only    is    when    accompanied    by 
the  whole  of    the    skull,    entire    head,  b«t 
not    otherwise.     A    small    brown  bird    has 
been    seen    to    alight    upon    the  tongue  of 
an    open-mouthed  crocodile    and    pick    the 
worms  from  the  throat  as  it  lay  upon  a  sand- 
bank in  the  Ganges.     It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  snubbed  nose  crocodile  always  re- 
mains in  fresh  water ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  as  they  are  found  all  along  the  Chitta- 
gong  and  Arraean  coasts,  never  far  from  the 
shore   it  is  true,   but  still  in  bonajide  salt 
water,  where  they  are  as  dangerous  as  sharks. 
In  the  rivers  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges, 
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where  they  flow  through  the  cultiTated  por- 
tions of  the  country,  stakes  are  drives  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  waterisg  pla«i 
or  ghauts,  opposite  to  the  villages,  where  tbe 
inhabitants  may  bathe  in  security  and  dnv 
water  for  domestic  purposes  ;  but  eves  Uii 
precaution  is  not  always  sufficieot  to  ««id 
off  the  attacks  of  the  fierce  crocodiles.   TIm 
crocodile  being  an  amphibious  inimal,  fiodi 
no   difiicully,  when   pinched  by  hunger,  ia 
turning  the  flank  of  the  atakes,  aud  tskiog 
up  bis  p08t  within  the  enclosure,  where  ka 
silently  awaits  his  prey.     A  surveyor  on  the 
banks  of  the  Goraee,  was  witness  to  a  shock- 
ing occurrence  in  connection  with  these  en- 
closures. A  young  hiudu  girl,  about  14  yeiri 
old,  came  to  fill  a  pitcher  with  water,  and 
had  hardly  put  her  feet  into  the  water,  whee 
a  crocodile,  which  bad  been  lying  in  wait  in- 
side the  endoeure,  rushed  at  the  poor  (prl, 
seized  her  in  its  formidable  jaws,  scranibled 
up  the  banks  of  the  river,  holding  the  shriek- 
iu^,  struggling  girl  well  up  in  the  air  bj  the 
middle  of  her  body,  and  plunged  heavily  into 
the  river  outside  of  the  stake.     A  smothcnd 
scream,  a  ripple  upon  the  water,  a  few  bnlv 
bles,  and  the  frightful  scene  whs  closed.   A 
more  daring  attack  by  a  Sund^rbun  orooodik 
than  even  the  above,  occurred  a  few  yeus  i«o 
at  Hoolna :  a  gang   of  ironed  cnavicts  wert 
being  inspected  by  the  magistrate  prior  to 
their  beinc  sent  off  to  another  and  a  more  dii- 
tant  jail ;   the   men,    numbering  with  tbeir 
guards  about  fifty,  were  drawn  np  in  liw  on 
the  raised  embankment  or  levee  of  tlie  river; 
the  examination  was  proceeding,  when  a  cro- 
codile rushed  up  the  bank^  seicad  a  roasaded 
prisoner  by  the  legs,  dragged  him  from  the 
ranks,  and  in  a  moment,  and  that  before  nnj 
assistance  could    possibly  be  rendered,  had 
plunged  into  the  river  and  disappeared,   i 
Hmall   specimen  of  the  Crocodilus  biporcatus, 
6  feet  loiitf,  Mr.  Blyth  tells  us,  was  taken  out 
of  the    Wellington   tank   of  Oali^tta.    TVe 
Crocodilus  palustrisof  Lesson,  likewise  occuis 
in  India.     The  Peer-puker  at  Pundooaiss 
large  tank,  forty  feet  deep  and  500  years  oM. 
The  most  remarkable    tenant   of  this  tsuk 
was    a   tam«    orocodile  called   Fateh  Khii, 
which  obeyed  the  call  of  a  fakeer  Itvhig  upoa 
th«  embankments.  On  summons,  the  mossto 
shows  itself  upon  the  surface  and  ke^  ^ 
ing  for  several  minutes.     Captain  von  OM 
saw  thirty  crocodiles  ia  a  tank  nearKonaeh"^ 
who  at  the  call  of  the  fakeer  instantly  ^ 
out  of  the  water,  and  like  «o  many  dogthf^ 
a  semi-circle  at  the  feet  of  their  m«*^J^ 
Colonel  Tod's  time  there  were  two  a«^ 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oodipoor,  w 
came  for  food  when  calM.   He  ofleo  eil^ 
atedthemby  throwing  an  inflated  bladder  wvea 
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tko  monsters  greedily  reoeived,  only  to  dive  away 
m  angry  disHppointment.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
that  a  liajuat  chief  affirmed  he  had  ventured  to 
8wim«  P<»nions  of  these  reptiles  have  been 
diseuvered  fossil  in  the  Sewalik  Hills  and  in 
Burma.  In  India,  the  crocodiles  are  often 
called  alligators,  but  the  former  are  confined 
to  the  old  and  the  alligator  to  the  new  world,  to 
tropical  and  Southern  America,  where 
tbey  are  styled  also  Oayman,  Jacar.  The 
alligator  closely  resembles  tbe  crocodile,  but 
has  characters  sufficiently  distinct  to  have  con- 
stituted a  new  genus. 

In  £gypt,  the  crocodile  was  sacred  to  Typhon 
and  to  the  g<»d  of  Papreinis. 

In  Siam  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile  is  sold 
for  food  in  the  markets  and  bazaars.  Bishop 
Pallegoix  (vi.  p.  174)  relates  that  un  jour  je  vis 
plus  de  cinquante  cruoodiles,  petits  et  grands 
attaches  aaz  colonnes  de  leurs  uiaisons.  lis 
les  vendent  la  chair  comme  on  veudrait  de  la 
chair  de  pore,  mais  a  bien  roeilleur  marche." 

A  native  r>f  Ceylon  who  resided  for  a  long 
time   at   Caltura,    told    Sir  J.  E.   Tennent, 
that  in  the  rivers   which  flow    into  tbe   sea, 
both  there  and    at   Bentotte,  crocodiles  are 
frequently  caught  in  corrals,  formed  of  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground  in  shallow  water,  and 
so  constructed,  that   when  the   reptile  enters 
to  seize  the  bait  placed  within,  tbe  aperture 
closes  behind,  and  secures  him.  A  professional 
*<  crocodile  charmer*'  then  enters,   muttering 
a  spell,  and  with  one  end  of  a  stick  pats  the 
creature  gently  on  the  head  for  a  time.     The 
operator  then  boldly  mounts  astride  upon  its 
shoulders,  and  ctmtinues  to  soothe  it  with  bis 
one  hand,  whilst  with    the  other  he  oontrives 
to  pass  a  rope  under  its  body,  by  which  it  is 
at  last  dragged  on  shore.     'J'his  story  serves 
to  corroborate  the  narrative  of  Mr  Waterton 
and  hi«  alligator.      The  Singhalese    believe 
that  the  crocodile  can  only  move  swiftly  on 
sand  or  smooth  day,  its  feet  being  too  tender 
to  tread  firmly  on  hard   or  stony  ground.    In 
the  dry  season,  when  the  water-courses  begin  to 
fail  and  the  tanks  become  exhausted, the  marsh- 
crocodiles  have  occasionally  been  encountered 
in  the  jungle,  wandering  in  search  of  water. 
I>ttring  a  severe  drought  in  1844,  they  deser- 
ted  a  tank  near  Komegalle  and  traversed  the 
town    during    the    night,    on    their  way  to 
another  reservoir  in  tbe  suburb,  two  or  three 
fell  into  the  wells,  others,  in  their  trepidation, 
laid  eggs  in  the  streets,  and  some  were  found 
entangled  in  garden-fences  and  killed. 

Generally,  however,  during  the  extreme 
drought,  when  unable  to  procure  their  ordi- 
nary food  from  the  drying  up  of  the  water- 
courses, they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud, 
and  remain  in  a  state  of  torpor  till  released 
"hy  the  recurrence  of  rains.     At  Ame-twoe, 
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in  the  eastern  province,  whilst  riding  acrosa 
the  parched  bed  of  the  tank,  he  was  shown 
a  recess,  still  bearing  the  form  and  impress 
of  a  crocodile,  out  of  which  a  crocodile  had 
benn  seen  to  emerge  the  day  before.  A  story 
was  also  related  to  him  of  an  ofiicer  attached 
to  tbe  department  of  tbe  Surveyor-General, 
who,  having  pitched  his  tent  in  a  similar  po- 
sition, was  disturbed  during  the  night  by  feel- 
ing a  movement  of  the  earth  below  his  bed 
from  which,  ou  the  following  day,  a  crocodile 
emerged,  making  its  appearance  from  beneath 
the  matting.  They  are  said  to  eat  only  living 
creatures,  but  the  dead  bodies  in  the  Ganges 
are  also  said  be  eaten  by  them.  Little  is 
known  AS  to  the  usual  food  of  tbe  crocodile. 
Herodotus  (Euterpe  viii)  records  the  obser- 
vations of  tbe  Egyptians  that  the  crocodile 
of  the  Nile  abstains  from  food  during  the 
four  winter  montlis,  and  in  Java  it  is 
believed  that  they  will  eat  only  living  crea- 
tures. A  curious  incident  occurred  some  years 
ago  on  the  Maguruganga  stream,  which 
flows  through  the  Pasdun  Corle,  to  join  the 
Bentotte  river.  A  man  was  fishing  seated  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree  that  overhung  the  water  - 
and  to  shelter  himself  from  the  drizzling  rain» 
he  covered  his  head  and  shoulders  with  a  bag, 
folded  into  a  shape  common  with  tbe  natives. 
While  in  this  attitude,  a  leopard  sprung  upon 
him  from  the  jungle,  but,  missing  its  aim, 
seized  the  bas^  and  not  the  man,  and  fell  with 
it  into  the  river.  Here  a  crocodile,  wliich 
had  been  eyeing  the  angler  in  despair,  seized 
the  leopard  as  it  fell  and  sunk  with  it  to  the 
bottom." — Letter  from  Gooneratne  Afoodelliar, 
Interpreter  of  the  Supreme  Court  1 0th  Janu- 
ary 1861.  Col.  Hev,  Jo,  B.  A.  S.  Low^a 
Sarawak,  p.  83.  Tenneu^s  Shetclies  of  the 
Natural  HUtory  of  Ceylon,  p.  288.  See 
Crocodile. 

CROCODILIDiE,  tbe  crocodile  tribe,  a 
family  of  Saurians,  of  the  order  Emydosauri, 
which  includes  also  the  family  Gharialid», 
comprihing  the  largest  living  forms  of  that 
order  of  reptiles.  Dumeril  and  other  naturalists 
distinguished  the  family  by  tbe  appellation  of 
Aspidiot  (shielded)  saurians,  while  many  mod- 
ern zoologists  have  considered  them  as  forming 
a  particular  order.  They  form  the  Loricata 
of  Merrem  and  Fitzinger,  and  the  Emydo- 
saurians  of  De  Blainville.  They  may  be  shown 
as  under: — 

Order  Emydosauri. 
Fam.  CrooodilidiB. 

CrooodiluB  poroaua,  Sehiuid  the  Indian  Crocodile, 
biporeatus.  C  A  V,  JBurm.  Bengal.  * 
trigonopa,  Gray.  Syn.  C.  paluetur. 
bombifrona.  Gray,  Ganges  Western 
India :  The  large  beaded  Indian  crocodile, 
paluatria,  Leu,  Bengal, 
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Fam..  GharialidaB. 
OHarialis  gangetica,    Qeofr.    G  anges. 

The   narrow  beaked  crocodile   of  the 
Ganges. 

The  Garial  of  the  Ganges  is  supposed  to 
be  the  largest  of  the  living  Saurians.  The 
measaremeut  of  the  largest  mentioned  by 
Messrs.  Dameril  and  Bibron  is  given  at  5 
metres,  40  centimetres  (17  feet  8  inches). — 
Bngl.  Cye,  page  205. 

CliOCODILUS  BIPORCATUS.  C.  Bombi- 
frons.  C.  Paiustris.  C.  Porosus.  See  Croco- 
dilidse. 

CROCUS,  in  the  arts,  a  peroxide  of  iron, 
BSed  as  a  polishing  material. 

CROCUS.     Lat.     Saffron. 

CROCUS  INDICUS.  Rumph.  Syn.  of 
Oarthamus  tinctorius,  Linn, 

CR0CUi5  SATIVUS,  Linn. 

Zafron  Ar  Walay.Pers.    Konyer  MalaY. 

Kufkum  Hebrew   .-  Karkiim  Pbrs. 


BURM. 

£nq. 


9  t 


Konyer 

Karkum 

Abir 

Kavera ;  Kasrair 

jaman 
Kimkuua 
KoHtnira  jam  ma 
Kohoou 
K'K>ngoomapa 
Kuukuma  puvoo 


Sans. 


it 


Singh. 
Tah. 
Tel. 


Than*wen 
Saffron 
Rarkom  of  Old 

Te(>tamenb 
Crocus 
Crocus  of  Homer 

and  Hippocrates    Ok. 
Zaffron  Hind. 

Keysur  ,> 

A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land,France,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  Persia  and  Cashmere.  The 
saffron  of  commerce  consist  of  the  dried  stig- 
mata of  the  flower.  These  are  picked  out,  drietl 
on  paper  either  in  a  kiln  or  by  the  sun.  If 
Compressed  into  cakes,  it  is  accordingly  called 
coke  saffron  ;  hay  saffron  is  what  is  usually 
met  with,  and  it  consists  of  the  stigmas, 
each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
brown  red,  the  upper  part  flattened,  widened, 
and  cleft  ;  the  lower,  hair-like  and  yellowish. 
The  odour  is  fragrant,  taste  bitter,  but  agree- 
able. Saffron  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  Mr. 
Pereira  informs  us  that  one  grain  of  good 
saffron  ocmtains  the  stigmata  and  styles  of 
nine  flowers,  so  that  one  ounce  of  saffron  is 
equal  to  4,320  flowers.  Cake  saffron  as  now 
m€t  with  contains  none  of  the  real  article, 
being  prepared  from  the  florets  of  the  safflower 
(see  Carthamui)  made  into  a  paste'with  gum 
water.  Dr.  Honigberger,  mentions  that  Cro- 
cus sativus  is  monopolized  by  the  Cashmerean 
government  and  that  the  Hakims  of  the  Pun- 
jab use  saffron  in  melancholy,  typhus  fever, 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  retention  of 
urine. — O'Sharighnesvf^  p,  654.  Honigberger, 
p.  263.  Roplff  p.  6SS.  Birdwood,  Waring,  See 
Saffron. 

CROMLECH,  is  a  word  applied  by  the 
British  to  widely  different  structures.  Its 
true  meaning  is  a  circle  of  upri^^htstonep, 
like  the  "hurlers"  atid  *•  nine  maidens"  in 
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Cornwall.     The  cromlech  of  the  Britiah  nA 
quarian  is  the  same  as  the  Welsh  and  Englkk 
'*  quoit,"  such  as  Arthurs  quoit  or  ooefean,  acv 
Criccieth  ;  Lan yon  quoit  and  chna  quoit  aid 
others  in  Cornwall    Stanton   Drew    quoit  in 
Somersetshire  ;  the  Kitts  Koty  or  quoit,  uev 
Maidstone  and  the  Coit-y-euroc  in  Guemsej, 
all  of  them  circles  of  upright  stones.     Profes- 
sor Sven  Nilsson  (On  the  Stone  Age^  p.  159.) 
defines  the  English    cromlech  as  syoonymoiit 
to  the  French  dolmen,  the  Scandinavian  dds 
and  the  dyss  of    Denmark,   oonsisting  ol  one 
large  block  of  stone  Bupported   by  some  three 
to  five  stones  arranged  in  a  ring  and  intended 
to  contain  one    corpse  only,  several  of  these 
dorsar  being  sometimes  enclosed  in   circles  of 
raised    stones.      Following,     however,     tha 
nomenclature  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Lnkis,  ve 
cannot  be  far   wrong  in   assissnini;    the  word 
cromlech  to  all  elaborate  megalithic  stmcUms 
of  one  or  more  chambers,  in  which  categofj 
the  passage  graves   may  be   included. 

The  Dolmen  (Dola  table,  moeu  a  atone),  13 
as  its  name  implies,  of  different  structure.  IV 
cromlechs  of  Jersey  and  the  adjacent  ialafidt 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  French  Grottei 
aux  Fees,  the  fairys  grotto,  as  well  as  the 
Gangrifter,  the  gallery  tombs  of  the  Swedes^ 
the  jettestuer  or  chambered  tumali  of  the 
Danes  and   the   German,  Hunenbetten. 

In  China,  the  chambered  tumuli  asaocialad 
with  megolithic  avenues  have  attaiited  lhe« 
greatest  development.  The  great  tomb  (the 
Ling  or  resting  place  of  Yung  Lo  of  the  Ming 
dynasty)  thirty  miles  from  Pekin,  consLsU  of 
an  enormous  mound  or  earth  barrow  coveted 
with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  a  mile  in 
circumference.  In  the  centre  of  the  momid 
is  a  st«>ne  chamber  contaiuins:  the  sarcophagus 
in  which  is  the  corpse.  This  chamber  cr 
vault  is  approached  by  an  arched  tunnel,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  bricked  up.  This 
is  approaohed  by  a  paved  causewaj 
through  numerous  arches,  galleries,  courts  aad 
halls  of  sacrifice,and  through  a  long  avenue  of 
colossal  marble  figures  sixteen  pairs  of  woJvea 
kelins,  lion^,  horses,  camels,  elephants,  and 
twelve  pairs  of  warr  iors,pne8ts  and  civil  offioen. 

The  tombs  of  the  Hova  race  of  Madaguosr 
consist  of  stone  vaults,  made  of  immeaae  Mm 
of  stone,   flat  inside,  forming  a  BubterrtneflB 
grotto.     They  also  erect  stone  pillars  similtf 
to  the  menhir.     The  supposed  aborigines  d 
Madagascar  were  the  Vasimba,  wboae  toohi 
are  small  tumuli  or  cairns,  surmounted  bf  sa 
upright  stone  pillar.    The  '*  Celt'*  chippiver 
hewing  stone,  the  thunderbolt,  the   csis  4e 
foudre,  laierre  de    tonerre,  the  Td 
steen  of  the  Germans,  may  have  been  the 
sourons  of  Brittany,  a  hatchet,  axe,  chisel,  aixe 
or  wedge.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Chsasd 
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Islands.  Those  found  in  the  Carnatic  are 
of  fibrolite,  those  of  the  Swiss  lakes  are  of  jade- 
The  Cromlech  or  tri-lithic  altar,  in  the  centre 
of  all  Draidic  monuments,  iu  supposed  by 
Tod  to  be  a*'  torun"  or  triumphal  archi,  sacred 
to  the  sun-god  Belenus. — Lt  Oliver ^  H.  A.  F. 
/?.  G.  S.  Quarterly  Joum,  of  Science^  April, 
1870.     See  Cairn. 

CR01iE,oR  CROR.  Ten  millions  ;  a  crore 
of  rupees  is  fqual  to  une  milliun  sterling. 
The  names  of  the  higher  numbers  are  thus 
given  in  the  <'Z:ibdat-o«']-Qiiaiiiu."  100  crore 
=1  Urub.  100  Urub=l  K,hurub.  100  Kh, 
urub=^l  Neel.  lOO  Neel=il  Pudum.  100 
Pudum=l  Sunk,  h.  100  Sunk,  h=l  Uld.  100 
Uld=l  Unk.  L)0  Unk=l  FudhSL.— Mliot 

CROR  I.  When  Akbar  iutroduoed  his  re- 
venue reforms,  he  appointed  a  Collector  for 
every  Crore  of  Dams,  (i.  e.,  2,50,000  Rs.) 
whom  he  designated  by  tiie  title  of  Amil  or 
AmUguzar,  and  to  that  functionary  the  instruc- 
tions are  dirt?cted  in  the  A\een-i-Akberee  ; 
the  designation  of  Crori  being  of  subsequent 
introduction. —  EllioL 

CROSS.  Tiie  symbol  of  the  circle  and  the 
cross  under  every  vuriety  of  circvimstunce,  in 
Egypt,  Africa,  Brita;n,China,  Scandinavia,  and 
America,  ui  every  age,  by  every  people,  frum  the 
dawn  of  secular  history  to  the  present  hour, 
has  been  held  by  all  in  the  same  superstitious 
veneration,  been  honoured  with  the  same  dis- 
tinguishing rites,  and  hns  always  expressed 
the  same  doctrine  or  mystery.     Divine  poten- 
tiality was    sometimes    indicated  by  two  or 
more    sceptres  arranged  at  right  angles    or 
quadriiniliy,  with    the   nave   of  a    wheel,    or 
»  simple  circle,  or  six  or  eight  round  stars, 
at  the  point  of  intersection,    with  other   orbs 
or  ornaments.  Osiris  by  the  cross  gave  eternal 
life  to  the  spirits  of  the  just.   With  the  cross, 
Thor  smote    the  head  of  the  great  serpent, 
the  Muysca  mothers  laid  their  children    be- 
neath a  cruss,  trusting  by  that  sign  to  secure 
them  from  evil  spirits.  The  Cross-cake, says  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,    was  the  hieroglyph  for 
'  civilised  land,'  obviouniy  a  land   superior  to 
their  own,  as  it  was  indeed  to  all  other  mun- 
dane territories    ;    for  it   was   that   diHtimt, 
traditional  country  c>f  sempiternal  contentment 
and  repose,  of  exquisite   delight  and  serenity, 
•where  nature  unassisted  by  man  produces  all 
that    is     necessary    for    his     sustentation  ; 
and  whoso  midst   was  crowned  with  a  sacred 
and  glorious  eminence— the   umbilicus  orbis 
terrarum-— towards   which  the  heathen  in  all 
parts  of  the   world   and   in  all  ages  turned  a 
wistful   gaze   in   every  act  of  devotion,   and 
hoped  to  be  admitted,  or  rather  to  be  restf^r- 
ed,  at    the    close    of   this  transitory  scene. 
The    Crux   ansata    is    the   earliest    known 
form  of  the  cross.    It  is  commonly  called  the 
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key  of  the  Nile,  because  often  seen  on  Coptic 
and  Egyptian  mountains.  It  was  very  simi- 
lar to  the  Roman  letter  T  with  a  roundlot  or 
oval  placed  immediately  above  it,  and  signified 
hidden  wisdom  or  the  life  to  come.  It  was 
used  by  the  Chaldeans,  Pheniciaus,  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians  ;  doubtless  it  was  intended  to 
denote  the  solar  and  terrestrial  spheres,  and 
subsequently  sovereigns  each  adopted  the 
circle  associated  with  it  the  cross,  and  this 
symbol  of  royalty  is  in  use  with  every  king 
of  Europe.  The  Chakra  in  the  hands  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  is  a  modification  of 
it.  In  Egypt  and  China  it  was  used  to  indi- 
cate a  land  of  corn  and  plenty,  and  when 
divided  into  four  equal  segments,  it  was  the 
symbol  of  the  primeval  abode  of  man,  the 
traditional  parudist*  of  Eden.  The  cross,  says 
Colonel  Wilford  (As.  Res.  x.,  p.  124)  though 
not  an  object  of  worship  amongst  the  buddhists 
is  a  favourite  emblem  and  device  amongst 
them.  It  is  exactly  the  cross  of  the  Manioheea, 
with  leaves  and  flowers  springing  from  it 
(and  fruit  also  it  is  said):  It  is  called  **  the 
divine  tree,"  *'tlie  tree  of  the  gods,"  *«  the  tree 
of  life  and  knowledge,"  and  productive  of 
whatever  is  good  and  dt-sirable,  and  is  placed 
in  the  terrestrial  paradise." 

The  pre-christian  cross  is  nok  nnfrequently 
a«»s«»ciated  with  a  tree  or  trees.  The  sign  of 
the  cross  began  t«»  be  used  by  christians  in 
the  fourth  century,  nnd  is  described  by  Lac-^ 
tantus  as  hu  impregnable  fortress  to  defend 
those  impressed  vv-ith  it,  for  such  the  devil 
cannot  approach — 1 

CROSS  ISLAND,  a  small  island  three- 
quarter«  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  Bombay 
harbour —  Horsburgh. 

CROSSOPUS.     See  Sorex. 

CROSSQRHINUS.    See  Squalid©.  Fishes. 

CROSSANDRA  AXILLARIS.  Acantha- 
ceaa.  Axil -flowered  Crossandi-a. 

CROSS-HILLS  inhabit  pine  forests,  and 
are  birds  of  remarkably  vagrant  habits,  the 
Parrot  Crossbill,  {Loxiop  iti/opsitticiit)  seems 
to  be  merely  a  larger  and  more  robust 
variety  of  the  common  crossbill,  L.  curviroftra. 

CROTALARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Fabacea,  sec  B.  Loteae,  of  which  40 
species  are  known  in  India  : 


alata 

aothylloides 

argentes 

ai  horodcens 

bracteata 

brownei 

burhia 

barbata 

bifaria 

evolvuloides 

formosa 

fulva 

hirta 

ineana 


juncea 
laburnifolia 
lunulata 
moDtana 
Notonii 
obtecta 
paoiculata 
parviflora 
prostata 
pulcherrima 
pulchella 
purpurea 
qoinquefolia 
ramosfssima 
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retaea 

rubiginofla 

semperflorens 

sagittaUa 

sericea 

striata 

Bpecios  a 

tetragona 

tenaifolia 

trifoliaatrum 
verrucosa 

Wallichiana 

Wightiana 

uncloella 


CROTALARIA  JUNCEA. 


CROTALABIA  VERRUCOSA 


The  fibres  of  the  barks  of  C.  barhia,  G. 
jancea  and  C.  retusa  are  largely  used  as  cor- 
dage material.  C  juncea  yields  the  Sunn  of 
commerce  :  the  0.  tenuit'ulia  furnishes  the 
Jubbulpore  Kemp,  and  C.  retusa  in  Madras, 
and  C.  burrhia  in  Sind,  are  employed  for 
cordage  and  canvas,  and  in  fabricating  coarse 
gunny  cloth.  —  Voigt,     W.  Ic, 

CROTALAKIAANGULOSA.  Linn.  syn. 
of  Crotalaria  yerrucosa,  Linn. 

CROTALARIA  BENGALENSIS.  Linn. 
syn.  of  Crotalaria  juncea,  Linn. 

CROTALARIA  BURHlA.  Ham.  Buch. 


Sis,  aidsai,  meiui,  pola 

Tb.  Ind. 
Khippi  of  SuTLEJ,  Ravi. 


Buta,  Khep  Sutlbj. 
Khip,  bhata,  bui,  Bkas. 
Latbia,  KhanaD,  HiMx 


A  naked-looking,  busby  plant,  common  in 
all  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  Punjab  from 
Delhi  to  Trans- Indus,  up  to  Peshawar.  It  is 
browsed  by  cattle.  It  has  a  very  tough  bark, 
and  with  exactly  the  smell  of  broom  when 
bruised,  which  probably  gets  it  tbe  name 
''  bui,"  fragrant.  Ropes  are  in  many  parts  made 
from  it  by  the  dry  process  (and  apparently 
sometimes  after  two  «»r  tbree  days  steeping) 
but  notably  not  so,  in  places  near  Delhi,  where 
the  '*  khip"  used  for  this  is  from  Orthanthera  a 
■very  different  plant. — Dr,  J,  L.  SUwarL 

CROTALARIA  CiEliULlA.  Jacq.  syn. 
of  Crotalaria  verrucosa,  Linn, 

CROTALARIA  ELKGANS.  Its  seeds  are 
contained  in  iniiuted  pods,  which  rattle  when 
shaken.  The  plants  gruw  readily  in  any  tolera- 
bly good  soil,  and  abound  in  India  — EiddelL 

CROTALARIA  FENESTRaTA.  Sims, 
syn.  of  Crotalaria  juncea,  Linn* 

CROTALARIA  JUNCEA.    Linn. 

C.  BoDgalensis  Lam.  I  C.  ponecta  WaU, 

C.  tenuifolia  Rozb,  iii  263  |  C.  sericea  Willd, 

G.  fentMtrata  fiimi.  | 


Bbuar. 

JiSNO. 

Hind. 
Bombay. 
I) 


Kudrum  of 

Qbore-BUD 

Maesta  pat 

SimQ 

Taagof 

Ambbaree 

Dekbani  Bro^vn  Hemp  ,, 

Hemp,  Browu  Hemp  „ 

Pan  BvRM. 

Paik  hsan  „ 

Chumpat  of      Cuttack. 

Cbuuiese  of  ,, 

Pulai  namaji  of  Coimbt. 

Hemp     £no.  of  India. 

Salsette  hemp 

Sunn         .. 


Madras  bempENo.  or  Ind 
PalluDgoo  of       Madras 
Wilaici  Suna  of  Muttra 
Am  bay  a  pata  of  Por- 
NEVA  &  Crandana. 
Sanuiof  Sabaiiunporb. 


»» 


Sana 

KenDa. 

Wakkoo 

Vukkoo  nar 

Janapam  uar 

Shaaapam 

Canamboo 

Saimub 

Sbanal 

Sannamu 


Sanbc. 

SiNon. 

Tam. 


>» 
>« 


If 

TSL. 

The  Crotalaria  juncea  is  cultivated  for  its 
fibre  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  bears 
several  names  in  the  districts.  Its  fibres  make 
a  good  strong  hemp  for  cordage,  canvas, 
and  sackcloth,  twine  and  paper.  It  is  sown 
very  thickly  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains, 
so  that  it  may  grow  tall  and  thin  and 
in    favourable    soil  it   grows    to   8     or    10 
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feet  high.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  ib  cnt 
near  the  root,  tied  in  large  bandies,  and 
immersed  in  water,  putting  some  weight  on  it, 
generally  mud,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
carried  away.  After  remaining  imiiiened 
from  four  to  eight  days,  it  is  withdrawn  fron 
the  water,  taken  by  bandfuls,  beaten  on  t 
piece  of  wood  or  stone,  and  washed  till  qnite 
clean,  snd  the  cuticle  with  the  leaves  complete- 
ly removed  from  the  other  (tortion  of  tbe 
plant.  Each  handful  is  then  pilsd  musket 
fashion,  and  left  to  dry.  When  perfectij 
dry»  the  woody  portion,  which  has  been  more 
or  less  broken,  is  separated  from  tbe  fibre  bj 
further  beating  and  shaking.  From  S  toS 
mauuds  of  fibre  are  extracted  from  wk 
beegah  of  plant.  The  raw  material  on  theiield, 
as  plant,  costs  from  two  to  four  mpeea  per 
beegah  according  to  quality  ;  smd  ^he  pie* 
pared  fibre  costs  from  four  to  ten  rapea 
per  maund,  according  to  strength,  length,  and 
clennliness  of  fibre.  The  exports  from  Madni 
in  the  year  1850-51  were 

Sunn  Hemp cwt.    2,W5 

Twiuefrumdo cwt    1,J72 

Gunny  b-igs... 58^950 

Dn.  Voigl.  Mason,  M.  E.  J.  R.  Cat.  EA 
1862. 

CROTALARIA  LABUIlNlFOLIA,Lii«i. 
Rheede,  Roxb.  W  and  A. 
C.  peudula  B^^'t.  \  C.  peduncalun     Dm. 

Cbiri  gili  gich-cha    Tkl.  |  Manne  » 

Grows  from   Ceylon  to    Bengal,  has  large 

bright  yellow  flowers. —  Vcigl.  EUiot. 
CROTALARIA  LINIFOLIA.  Linn. 

0.  csespitosa,  Roxb. 
NelU  giri  gili  gach-cba,     TiL. 

A  native  of  most  parts  of  India. — Foi^- 

CKOTALaKIA  occulta,  the  Pea  tIo- 
let,  grows  very  common  by  the  road-aide  be- 
tween Churra  and  the  Eastern  Khassia  \^ 
and  smells  deliciously  of  violets  :  the  Engliab 
name  suggests  the  appearance  of  the  flowa, 
for  which  and  for  its  fragrance  it  is  well  woitk 
cultivation. — Hooker^  Uim,  Jour,  Yf^  U-i 
page  309. 

CROTALARIA      PORRECTA.     Wau. 
syn.  of  Crotalaria  juncea,  Linn. 

CROTALARIA    RETUSA.  Lisn.jJ?^*. 
Lupinus  Gochin-Cbiiieutis,  Lowr, 


Tandal  ekoU  Muw* 
Potti  gili  gicbcht 


Bil-jtinjuu  Beng. 

Wedge  leaved  crota  „-  « 

laria  Eko.  Tt 

This  plant  grows  in  the  peninsula  of  la^ 

in  Bengal,  Burmah    and  tbe  Molucca^  ^ 

large  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  the  fibres  «!»«■- 

ployed  for  canvas  and  cordage. — Voi^^^' 

CROTALARIA  VERRUCOSA,  Low- 

C.  caarulia      Jacq.  |  C.  angulf*^       ^'*' 

BuD-auo,      BxNQ.  &  HiKO. 
Pi'tandali-kotti      Mai^val.     f^hiivhmntA         •» 
lYutti-kbillo-killupi     Tax. 
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Alag«U-ghit»    Tifc 
Ghilghiriotft         •< 
AlIa-giK-gick*<*»  « 


CROTAXmX. 


CrROTON  XACCIFBKUM. 


Grows  in  Malabar  and  Bengal.  It  has 
bright  bine  and  greenish  white  flowers.  The 
juice  of  its  leaves  is  used  in  medicine* — VoigL 

CROTALARIA  SERICEA.  Willd.  syn. 
of  Crota]ariajuncea,  Linn. 

CROTALARIA  TENUIFOLIA,  Roxb. 
Jubbulpore  Hemp,  is  a  native  of  Coromao- 
del  :  perennial,  ramous,  straight,  furrowed, 
hoary.  Leaves  linear,  sericeous  underqeath- 
Stipules  minute,  subulate.  Racemes  terminal. 
Legumes  sessile,  clavate,  many-seedecL  In 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  it  is  perennial, 
growing  to  the  height  of  nine  feet,  with 
numerous  slender,  furrowed,  straight  bran- 
cheSi  which  are  again  more  ramous  at  the 
top.  During  the  cool  season,  each  twig  ends 
in  a  long  raceme  of  large,  yellow  flowers,  and 
-seed  ripens  in  two  months.  It  grows  to  6  or  9 
ieet  high,  and  yields  the  fibre  known  in  Eng- 
land and  Calcutta  as  Jubbulpore  hemp,  which 
is  considered  equal  to  Ruffian,  and  bears  a 
'heavier  weight  Dr.  Royle  reports  as  under 


Govern- 

Break- 

Kind and  quality  of  rope. 

Sice. 

meut 

ing 

Inches 

Broof. 

weight. 

•Owt. 

Owt.  qr. 

Oiled  Jubbulpore  Hemp, 

Artillery  Traces, 

3 

36 

43    2 

Untarred   do,      superior 

four  Strand,  plain  laid, 

Si 

42 

S3     0 

Untarred  DhTnichee(iE8- 

1 

chynomene  cannabina, 

i?oa;),Se8bania  aculeata, 

34 

49 

75    0 

Pine*  apple  fibre,    

3i 

42 

57     0 

A  good  deal  of  the  value  of  this   plant  is 

supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  climate  and 

•soil  in  which  it  is  grown.  About  the  year  184^, 

MrWilliama^having  occasion  to  send  to  Calcutta 

-samples  of  wax,  (>il  seeds,  and  other  materials, 

filled   up  the  box  with   indigenous  hemp  to 

prevent  breakage  (»f  the  bottles.     On  arrival 

at  Calcutta,  the  cleanness  and  brightness  of 

the  fibre  struck  the  consignee,   and  he  had  it 

examined  by  <  ne  of  the  proprietors  of  the 

patent  rope- works,  who  pronounced  it  equal  to 

the  best  Russian  hemp,  and  at  once  sent  an 

order  for  400  maunds  of  it.    The   trade,  since 

then,  gradually  increased,  and  Mr.  Williams 

afterwards  sent  about  60()0  maunds,  (about  200 

tons)  of  this  fibre  to  Calcutta.     The  plant  is 

regularly  cultivated,  but  the  cultivation  is  li- 

znited.    About  10  per  cent,  of  theifibre  is  lost 

in  the  process  of  heckling,  and«the«oo8t  varies 

according  to  the  several  places  an  the  district 

sibud  seasons  of  the  year.     The  :price  of  the 

prepared  fibre  is  from  3  Rs.  8  As.  to  4  Rs. 

per   maund. — Royle*8  Fib.Pl,  Hoxh.  Fl.  Ind, 

CaL  Cat.  JSx.  1862. 

CROTALIDiE,  a  family  of  reptiles  of  the 
.order  Opbidia^  and  sub-order  Serpentes 
^ijperini,  as  under  : — 

iOl 


Fah,  CrotftltdiB. 

TrimereBurus  carinatuB,  Gray.    Bengal,  Nicobar, 
AndamaDs;  syn.     T.   porphyraceus,   bicolar, 
pai;pureus,pureomaculatue,  puniceus.  Caniof^ 
T.     gramiueoais.    Shavo,  Sylhet,   Bucmah,  Ma- 
lacca. 

trigonocephalas,    Mtrr.    Ceylon, 
erythrurus.     Cantor. 
Andersoni.     Theob. 

monticola.  Ounih.    (Farias)  Darjeling. 
atrigoloB.     Oray.  (Farias)  Neilgherries. 
wagleri.      8chl.    syn.  T.  maculatua,  formo' 
BUS,   gumatranuB,  Bubaunulatua,    tropidolsB^ 
mus,  schlegeU,  BUeJcer, 
obeoarus.     TAeob. 

Anamallensis.    Ounth.     AnamallayB. 
mucrosqvamatuB.    Cantor'    Assam. 
Feltopelor  macrolepis.     Beddome,    Anamallaya. 
Calloselasma  rhodostoma.     J2em.    Siam. 
Halys  JSimalayanuB*     Ounth*    Gurhwal. 

„     Eliiotti.    Jefdofi'  Neilgherries. 
Hypnale  nepa.    Lowr.     Ceylon. 
CROTON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  EuphorbiacesB,  of  which  the  following 
species  occur  in  India  : — 


»i 


»» 


aromaticum 

bicolor 

dfupacea 

iliciodora 

juuira 


polyandrum 
tiglium 
nrophylla 
umbeUatum 


IsBvigata 
lacoiferum 
miorodenia 
muricatam 
obloogifolia        I 

The  seeds  and  oil  of  C.  polyandrum  and  C. 
tiglium  are  purgative.  A  species  of  croton, 
vb  hose  roots  are  used  by  the  Burmese  for  a  ca- 
thartic, abounds  in  some  parts  of  Burmah,  es- 
pecially on  the  Moulmein  hiliB,and  the  Burmese 
describe  another  species  of  croton,  common 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon,  and  oc- 
casionally found  in  Tenasserim,  which  is  a 
shrub  three  or  four  feet  bigh^  with  similar 
properties. — Mason. 

CROTON,  Er.    Croton  Seed. 

CROTON  AROMATICUM.     Link. 

"  Wel-kappiteya"  Sinoh. 
Abundant  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon, — 
Ihw.  En.  PL  Zeyl.  p.  -275. 
CROTON  CASCARILLA. 

Cortex  eleutberii.  |  Cascarilla  bark. 

This  plant  grows  in  Bahama,  Saint  Domin- 
go, Br82il,andis  imported  from  S.  America,  es- 
pecially from  Paraguay.  Aromatic  Peruvian 
bark  is  met  with  in  short  solid  fragments. 
Cascarilla  bark  is  used  with  decided  benefit 
in  intermittents,  and  in  ^all  fevers  during  the 
collapse  or  typhoid  state. — dote  10  grs.  to  1 
dr.  It  is  burned  as  a  perfume. — O'Shaugh.  p. 
552-3.  Favlhner. 

CROTON  HYPOLEUCUM.  Dalz. 

G.  reticulatum,  H$ynt, 
Grows  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon^  at 
an  elevation  of  2000  to  3000  feet— ^'Aw.  En. 
PI.  Zeyl.  p.  -276. 

CROTON  LACCIFBRUM.  Likn,  W.  Ic. 

Alearites  lacdferas,  JFiUde. 
Croton  foliis  ovatis,  etc. 

Fl  Zeyl. 

GasB-kappitej-a   Sikgh. 
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CKOTON  POLYANDEUM. 


CROTON  TTGLIUM. 


Dund  also  Batu 

Ar. 

Kanaakoh 

BURM. 

Croton  Oil 

Enq. 

Napala  Oil 

>» 

Jumalgote-ka-tel 

Hind. 

Tiglii  oleum 

Lat. 

A  native  of  the  East  Indies, very  common  in 
Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  30OO  feet, 
trunk  arborescent,  with  rude  and  angular 
branches,  and  is  said  to  farnish  the  finest  of  all 
the  sorts  of  lao,  of  a  bright  red,  and,  also,  to 
furnish  a  brilliant  varnish  in  Ceylon.  That 
obtained  from  the  old  trees  of  this  species  is 
employed  by  the  Singhalese  for  medicinal  and 
other  purposes. — Thw,  En,  PI,  Zeyl,  p.  275. 
Eng,  Gve,  p,  212.  (yShaughnessy,  p,  553. 

CROTON  MOONII.  Thw.  A  small  tree  of 
Caltura,  in  Ceylon. — Thw.En.  PL  Zeyl.  p,  276. 

CROTON  NIGRO-VIRIDE.  Tew.  A 
small  tree  of  Rambodde,  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vince of  Ceylon*  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet. 
•^Thw.  En,  Pi  Zsyl.  p.  276. 

CROTON  OBLONGIFOLIUM.  Roxb. 

C.  iiBvigatum,   WaXL 
Bhutam  Kusam       Sans.  |  Bhutala  Lhairi         Tel. 

A  small  tree  noc  uncommon  in  Southern 
India  and  in  Ceylon.  The  Telugu  name  means 
demon-driver  or  devil  goad,  sticks  made  of  it 
being  carried  as  a  protection  against  evil 
spirits.— Fot^/.  EllioU  Thw,  En.  Pl,  Zeyl  276. 

CROTON  OIL. 

CrofconiB  oleum       Lat. 
Bori  Malay. 

Dund  Pers. 

Nirvalam  yennai    Tau. 
Naypalam  vittilu 

nuna  Tkl. 

This  oil  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  seeds  of 
C.  tiglium,  placing  the  powder  in  bags,  and 
pressing  between  plates  of  iron  ;  the  oil  thus 
expressed  is  allowed  to  stand  about  a  fort- 
night, and  then  filtered.  It  is  of  an  orange 
yellow  colour,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  reddens 
litmus  paper  powerfully.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
powerful  cathartic.  It  has  a  heavy  oily  smell, 
and  is  very  irritating  to  the  skin.  It  is  procura- 
ble in  most  Indian  bazars,  often  adulterated 
with  castor  oil  and  other  fixed  oils.  In  Bur- 
mah,  theseedsare  administered  by  native  doc- 
tors, and  when  the  operation  is  excessive,  they 
give  the  patient  the  juice  of  the  sour  lime, 
which  is  said  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
croton  seeds. — M,  E,  J,  R,  Fatdkner.  Mason. 

CROTON  PAVANA.  Ava  Croton.  Lind- 
ley  says  that  there  is  an  indigenous  species  at 
Ava,  which  is  decandrous,  while  C.  tiglium 
has  fifteen  stamens. — Mcuon,  See  Croton 
tigliuro. 

CROTON  PLTCATUM.  Vahl.  syn.  of 
Crozophora  plicata,  Ad,  Juss. 

CROTON  POLYANDRUM.  Roxb. 

Croton  Bozburghii  Wall,  \  Croton   polyandra  Roxb. 
DuDti  Bbno. 

Tha-dee-wa  Burm. 

Hakun  HiiVD. 

Grows  in  the  Circars,  B^^S^^  <uid  Hindustan 
near  hills  and  streams  in  moist  places.  Peren- 
nial, seeds  exactly  like  those  of  the  castor 
oil  plant,  but  much  smaller.     Esteemed    by 
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Hakni 

Konda  amadum 


Hind. 

T«L. 


the  natives  of  India  to  be  a  good  pargative, 
one  seed  bruised  with  water  being  given  for 
each  evacuation  desired.  The  Burmese  eolti- 
vate  this  species  of  crotim,  which  grows  into  a 
thick  bush.  It  is  very  common  also  on  tiie 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  where  it  is  called  Jomal- 
ghota. — RayU,  0*Sh.  page  555.  Riwb.  ill 
Voigt,  156.  Afoion. 

CROTON  ROXBURQHII.  Wall.  syn. 
of  Croton  polyandrum,  Roxb. 

CROTON  SANGUISFLUINA.  The  Blood 
Wood  of  Norfolk  Island,  is  said  to  be  of  little 
value  except  for  firewood  ,  on  an  incision  be- 
ing made  in  the  bark,  a  fluid  exudes  whidi  is 
used  for  marking  ^he  convict's  slopes,  staining 
furniture,  dec,  and  it  is  a  gf>od  tonic  and 
astringent,  strongly  resembling  Dragon's  Uood 
(Damulnkwain). —  O* Shaughnessy  page  555. 
EeppeTsInd,  Arch,  Vd.Il,  282. 

CROTON     SEBl  b'ERUM. 

Sapiumsebiferam, /2oa;6.  |  Stillingia  sabifenwJfidl. 
Fippalyang,  Hikd. 
The  plant  is  common  in  gardens  round 
Calcutta.  Ill  the  Dekhan  this  tree  is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  a  few  gardens.  It  b 
ornamental  and  bears  flowers  and  fruit  for 
a  great  part  of  the  year  together.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  pear  shape,  yellow  and  red,  which 
when  ripe  opens  and  displays  two  or  three 
black  seeds  enveloped  partially  with  a  ^tty- 
looking  substance.  It  is  this  from  which  tbe 
Chinese  extract  the  tallow  and  make  into 
candles. — Ridddl,  0' Shaughnetty  Ben^l 
DUpensatory  p,  555. 

CROTON  SEED. 

Batu ;  Dand  A  a.    Duod                           FkM. 

Jayapala  Can.     Nepala                        Sast. 

Urotou  Fr.    Nepalam                   Szsom. 

Jnmalgota  Guz.    Nerrallum  Coti^       Ta« 

Cheraken  Jav.  |  Naypalam  Vittala    Tsu 

Bori  Malbal.  I 

The  seeds  of  C.  tiglium  are  about  the  sixe 
of  a  small  marble,  of  a  convex  shape  on  one 
side,  and  bluntly  angular  on  the  other,  «i- 
veloped  in  a  thin  shell.  Croton  seeds 
always  procurable  in  the  India 
Faidkner, 

CROTON  TIGLIUM. 

Croton  Jamalgota  Buck,  f  Tigliam  klotdnsttum 


Batu  also  Dund  An. 

Jypal  Beno. 

Rechuk  , , 

Kannakoh  Bubm. 

Jayaj)ala  Can. 

Purging  Croton  Eno. 

Jamalgota  Hind. 

Grana  Till!  Lat. 
Tiglia 
Lignum  Molaccenae  „ 


Bori 

Nirvala 

Kadelavanakn 
Dund 

Jayapala 

I^epala 

Dunti 

Nepala  m 

Kervalam 

Kepalam 


Malsai- 


This  small    tree   g^ows  to  15    or  20 
high  in  most  parts  of  India,  tbe  Peniasilay 
the  Concans,    Assam,  and  in  the   Molneoa 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  purgatiTey  bat  tkt 
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fruit  or  seeds  are  dangerously  so,  and  in  the 
medicinal  practice  of  Europe,  they  are  never 
given^the  oil  expressed  from  them  being  alone 
used.  In  India,  however,  the  native  practi- 
tioners separate  the  embryo,  and  give  it  inter- 
nally. The  seeds  yield  a  powerfully  cathartic 
oiL  It  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  eeeds,  placing 
the  powder  in  bagSi  and  pressing  it  between 
plates  of  iron.  The  oil  is  then  all(»wed  to  stand 
fifteen  days,  and  afterwards  filtered.  The 
residue  of  the  expression  is  saturated  with 
twice  its  weight  of  alcohol,  heated  on  a  naud 
bath  from  120®  to  140**Fahr,  and  the  mixture 
pressed  again  ;  the  alcohol  id  distilled  off, 
the  oil  allowed  to  settle,  and  filtered  after  a 
fortnight.  One  seer  (2  lb-)  of  seed  furnishes 
1 1  fluid  ounces  of  oil,  six  by  the  first  pro- 
cess, five  by  the  second.  The  oil  is  well 
known  for  its  medicinal  properties. — Ainslie 
Mai*Jlied»  Boyle  Mater,  Med,  p.  553.  Roxb,  iii. 
682,  Vaigt  186.  0*Skaiigknessy,  LimUey 
M.  Med,  p.  181.  Jur,  Rqi.  Ex.  18G2.  En(/, 
Cycp.  Cal,  Gat.  Ex.  1862. 

CROTON  TINCTORIUM.  Burm.  syn. 
of  Crozophora  plicata,     Ad,  Juts. 

CROTON  VARIEGATUM.  An  orna- 
mental shrub  commonly  called  the  laurel ;  the 
leaves  are  variegated  and  it  is  very  commonly 
grown  in  pots.  There  is  a  willow  leaf  variety 
equally  ornamental  and  handsome  ;  the  plants 
thrive  best  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  and  are 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings-  The  willow 
leaf  variety  thrives  best  in  a  situation  shaded 
from  the  noon  day  sun. — Jaffrey,  Graham, 
Thomson's  Records  of  General  /Science,  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  1 14. 

CROW.  Several  species  of  crows  inhabit 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  and  will  be  found 
noticed  under  the  genus  Corvns.  Conos- 
toroa  semodiuS)  Rasorial  Crows,  of  the  Sub- 


arity,  impudence,  and  matchless  audacity.  Mr. 
Sirr  mentions  a  crow   seizing    bread  from  a 
toast  rack,  and  another  taking  food  from  a  dog 
while  eating.  Sir  James  C.  Tennent  mentions 
that,  on  one  occasion,   a  nurse    seated   in  a 
garden    adjoining  a    regimental    mess-room, 
was    terrified    by  seeing  a  bloody  clusp-knife 
drop    from    the  air   at    her    feet;    but  the 
mystery  was  explained  on    learning  that    a 
crow,    which    had     been  watching    a  cook 
choppiig  mince-meat,  had  seized  the  moment 
when   his  head  was  turned   to  carry  off  the 
knife.     He  adds  that  one  of  these  ingenious 
marauders,    after     vainly    attitudinizing    in 
front    of    a    chained    watch-dog,    that    was 
lazily    gnawing    a    bone,    and    after    fruit- 
lessly   endeavouring   to  divert   his  attention 
by  dancing    before    him,    with     head    awry 
and  eye  askance,  at  length  flew  away  for  a 
moment,  and  returned  bringing  a  companion, 
which  perched  itself  on  a  branch  a  few  yards 
in  the  rear.     The  crow's  grimaces  were  now 
actively  renewed,  but  with  no  better  success, 
till  its  confederate,  poising  itself  on  its  wings, 
descended  with  the  utmost  velocity,  striking 
the  dog  upon  the  spine  with  all  the  force  of 
its  strong  beak.     The  ruse  was  successful ; 
the  dog  started  with  surprise  and  pain,  but 
not   quickly    enough   to  seize  his   assailant, 
whilst  the  bone  he  had  been  gnawing  was 
snatched  away  by  the  first  crow  the  instant 
his  head  was  turned.     Two  well -authenticat- 
ed instances  of  the  recurrence  of  this  device 
came    within  his    knowledge    at    Colombo, 
and  attest  the  sagacity   and  powers  of  com- 
munication and   combination  possessed    by 
these    astute    and   courageous    birds.    The 
Corvus  cuhninatus,  or  large  black  crow  of  In- 
dia, may  be  constantly  observed  wherever  there 
are  buffaloes,  perched  on  their  backs,  and  en- 


family   Glaucopince,     inhabit    the    northern  /  gaged,  in  company  with   the    small  Minah, 

'  '    '^  '  '  ^     --  .1-      (Acridotheres  tristis),  in  freeing  them  from' 

ticks,— Tennen^s  Sketches  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Ceylon,  p.  253.  Sirr's  Ceylon. 
See  Corvidaa,  Birds. 

CROWFOOT,  INDIAN.  Eko.  syn.  of 
Ranunculus  sceleratus,  Linn.  See  Ranun- 
oulacesB. 

(«0 WN  BARK.     See  Cinchona. 
CROW'S  BEAK.    Clitoria  ternatea. 
CROZOPHORA  PLICATA,  Juss;  Roxb. 

Croton  plicafcum      Vaht.  |  C.tinctorium,BMrm.«oiZ, 

Brng.    Linga  maram  Tam. 

£no.    Linga  manu  Tel. 

HiiTD.     Linga  cbettu  „ 

Common  in  all  the  south  of  India,  in  rice- 
fields,  flowering  in  the  cold  weather.  Its 
value  in  leprosy  is  asserted.  The  juice  of  its 
green  leaves  dye  blue. — Voigt,  156. 

CRUCIANELLA  STYLOSA.      A  pretty 
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region  of  Nepal  and  in  Celebes  ;  and  on  the 
Malabar  Ci>a8t,  black  and  white  crows  occur, 
also  occasional  albinos.     The  crow  is  reckon- 
ed a  bird  of  ill-omen  in  India,  still  Malabar 
females  are  sometimes  named  Kaka,  the  name 
in  that  dialect,  as  well  as  in  Sanskrit,  for  the 
crow.     The  females  of  Malabar  are,  more  than 
others,  called  after  animals.     Mani,  the  croco- 
dile, is  a  name  among  them.  In   christian 
countries,  Barbara,nrsula,  barbarian  and  little 
bear,  are  not  unusual.  Vultures  and  crows  are 
permanently  resident  in  India  ;  and  the  crows 
incubate    chiefly  in  March   and  April,  their 
nests  being  not  nnfrequently  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  nor- westers,  and  destroyed  by  them 
altogether.  In  winter,  many  birds,  crows,  star- 
lings, finches,  larks,  parrots,  a  few   thrushes, 
pigeOns,  rock  pigeons,  cranes,  ducks,  flamingoes 
and  pelicans,   assemble  in  large  flocks.     The 
QOmmon  crow  of  India  is  of  unwonted  famili- 
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CRUSTACEA. 


little  pink  coloured  flower,  native  of  mouotiiuB 
■in  Persia. — RiddelL 

CRUCIBLES.  Musa.  Tel.  In  India,  these 
ere  made  by  brass- Hm  it  lis,  i^c.  for  their  own 
use,  of  pipe  clay  or  other  suitable  clay,  beaten 
up  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  anvil  with 
burnt  paddy  husk  ;  being  formed,  they  are 
left  to  dry  and  are  then  ready  for  use.  Mr. 
Rohde  had  seen  a  crucible  formed  for  melting 
silver,  simply  by  spreading  wet  clay  on  a  bit 
of  rag  ^  which  was  immediately  placed  on  the 
f>re,  which  again  was  urged  by  the  breath 
through  a  bamboo  tube. — Rohde  MSS, 

CRUCIFEHiE.  See  Cheiranthus  cheirii, 
Erysimum  perowskisinum^  Heliephila,  Schico- 
petalon  Walkeri. 

CRUDE  CAMPHOR.  Eno.  Camphor. 

CRUSADE,  At  the  time  of  the  first  cru- 
sade, the  mahomedan  power  was  shared  be- 
tween those  of  Arab  and  those  of  Mongol 
origin.  The  Arab  movement  had  been  stayed 
by  their  defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  river  Loire,  and  they  had  settled 
down  in  the  countries  which  they  had  con- 
quered^ advancing  in  civilization  and  cultiva- 
ting science.  But  later,  the  fresh  converts  to 
mahomedanism,  the  Seljukian  Turks  and 
Tartars,  issued  from  Central  Asia,  carrying 
ruin  in  their  path.  Asia  Minor  was  lost  to  the 
Greek  empire,  and  Constantinople  itself  im- 
perilled, when  Peter  the  Hermit  roused  chris- 
tian Europe  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem.  It  was,  subsequently,  in  US?., 
lost  again  by  the  conquest  of  Salah-ud-din, 
and  at  the  time  that  St.  Louis  of  France 
took  the  cross,  Chengiz  Ehan  with  his 
followers  had  se  ruined  the  whole  tract  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  that  the  succeeding 
centuries  have  not  sufficed  to  restore  it.  The 
right  wing  of  this  enormous  host  was  bring- 
ing ruin  on  the  Slav  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  while  its  left  wing  was  menacing  Bagh- 
dad and  Syria.  Poland  and  Hungary  were  in- 
evaded  in  1258^  and  they  had  entered  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  Frederic  II,  in  1229,  after  Salah- 
ud-din*s  death,  recovered  the  Holy  City,  but  it 
ivas  again  finally  lost  to  the  Kharismian 
Turks,  who  destroyed  every  christian  whom 
they  found.  !N^ot  long  after,  the  christians 
were  again  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Gaza, 
which  was  fought  in  company  with  Malik- 
Mansur,  the  ruler  of  Damascus)  against  the 
king  of  Egypt.  St  Louis  made  two  crusades,  in 
the  first  of  which  he  was  completely  defeated. 
The  Eyubi  are  descendants  of  Salah-ud-din, 
the  Saladin  of  the  Crusaders.  The  family 
are  known  as  the  Hassan  Keif,  and  occupy 
the  district  of  Shirwan.  In  Mr.  Rich's  time, 
•the  bey  was  powerful  and  independent.  See 
^cre,  Kafra. 

.CitUST^CEA,   are  the  Crustacea   of  the 
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French,  and  the  Krustentheire  of  the  Germiai. 
The  common  crab,  the  lobster,  and  crayfiah, 
the  common  shrimp  and  the  water-flea,  may 
be  taken  as  types  of  different  sectioiis  oi  thti 
family. 

Cancer,  is  a  genus  of  Short-Tailed  Crusta- 
cea, the  type  of  the  family  Cauceridse  of  Lin- 
nasus.  and  includes  a  large  number  ctf  species  ci 
the  genus  Cancer ;  and  the  term  Crab,  which,  it 
a  translation  of  it,  is  in  commoQ  parlance 
applied  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Brachyiuoui 
Crustaceans.  Dr.  Leach  restricted  the  genua 
Cancer  to  the  form  of  Cancer  pagarus,  LinR, 
the  large  eatable  drab  of  British  ooastSi 
which  was,  'Vfthen  he  defined  the  genas,  tiio 
only  species  known.  For  the  Blood- spotted 
Crab  of  the  Asiatic  seas  '{Cancer  mtaeiUiitmL 
Linn.  <&c.),  and  the  Coralline  Crab  (Ctuteer 
corallimis.  Fabr.),  Dr.  Leach  instituted  the 
genus  Carpilius,  characterised  by  the  ezistenoe 
of  a  single  tooth  on  the  border  of  the  carapace 
and  by  the  tridentated  froirt  ;  and,  for  the 
^*  eleven  toothed  crab"  ifiancei*  undeeimdaUa- 
iu8  Fabr.)  Egeria  is  a  genus  of  Brachy  arous  de- 
capod Crustaceans  established  by  Dr.  LeacL 
E.  Indica,  in  size,  general  form  of  the  body  and 
length  of  the  feet,  bears  a  greiriireseaiblanee  to 
Inachus  scorpio .;  but  besides  generic  differ- 
•encea,  the  arms  aie  rather  short  and  slender.  It 
inhabits  the  Indian  seas.  The  hermit  crabs  are 
very  common,  and  the  nimble  little  CaUing 
Crabs,  Gelasimus  tetragonon  1  Edw. ;  G.  anau- 
11  pes,  EdtP.  ;  G.  Dussamieril  £dw^^  scamper 
over  the  moist  sands,  carrying  aloft  their  enor- 
mous hand,  sometimes  larger  ^han  the  xest  of 
the  body. 

The  place  of  the  crabs  amongst  the  crtista- 
cessis  well  defined  and  cf  the  genera  andesstsni 
species  are  : — liEthra ;  15  Cancer::  4  Oarpiloa; 
5  Zozymus ;  1  Lagostoma  ;  27  Xaiitho  ;  7 
Chlorodius  ;  3  Panopeus,  4  Ozioa  ;  4  Psendo- 
carcinus  ;  4  Etisus  ;  2  Platycarcinas ;  4  Piliiia* 
nus  ;  3  Ruppellia ;  1  Firimela ;  3  Eriphia ; 
Trapizia  )  1  Melia;  I  Carcinus;  4  P]aty<niichos; 
1  Polybius  ;  12  Portunus  ;  13  Lupea  ;  10 
Thalamitaj  1  Podophthalmns. 
CLABS-CRUSTACEA. 

Order  Ist — Dbgapodbs. 

\si — Diviiion  Podophthalmien^  Bdw. 
Fam.     Oxtrhinqubs. 
Tribe —  Macropodea. 
Egeria  arachnoides,  Edw.  Coromandel  coasts. 
f,      herbfttii,  Edwt,  Afti«tic  seaa. 
,)      indica,  Bdw$,  Indian  OeeaD. 
Dodea  ovia,  Edwt.  Indian  «ea& 
„      hybrida,  Edws,  Coromandel  eoasL 
,,      muricata,  Edjot.  E.  Indies. 
Pisa  styzi  Edws.  Mauritias. 
Cborinus  aries,  Edws.  Coromandel. 
„        acnleata,  J'dwt.  Asiatic  seas. 
„  ^     dumerilii,  Edwt.  Vanicoro. 
Paramithrax  peronii,  Edws.  Indian  Ocean. 

barbicornis,  Edwt,  New  HollaodL 
gaimardii,  ^w<.  Kew  ZealanL 
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CRUSTACEA. 

Micippe  cristaia,  Edws,  Java  coaats. 

,,      philyra,  Edw8.  Indian  Ocean,  Mauritius. 
Paramicippa  platipes,  Edycs.  Red  Sea . 
Fericera  cornigera,  Edtos,  Indian  Ocean. 
StenocinopB  cervicomis,  Edwa.  MauritiuH.^ 
MensethiuH  monoceroa,  Edtos,  Red  Sea,lndian  Ocean, 

Mauritius. 

Halimus  aries,  Edtot.  Indian  Ocean. 

„  auritus,  Ediot.  Indian  Ocean. 

Acanthonyx  dentatug,  Edwa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tribe  Parthtnopiena. 
Knmedonua  niger,  Edw,  China  coasts. 
Lambrus  longimanuB,  Edfo,  Pondicherry,Amboyna. 
pelagicuB,  Red  Sea. 
echinatus,  Edw.  Poudicherry. 
serratuB,  Edw»  Indian  Ocean, 
prensor,  Edw.  £.  Indie  a. 
„        carenatuB,  Edto.  Pondicherry. 
Parthenope  horrida,  Edv.  Indian  Ocean,  Atlantic. 
Cryptopodia  foruicata,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

CANERIDES. 

Tribe  \.—Canceriem  Cryptopodes. 
(Ethra  scruposa,  Edwardea,  Mauritius,  Archipelago. 
Cauoer  roseuB,  Edw.  Red,  Sea. 

integerrimuB,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
margiuatuB,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
ocyroe,  Eilw.  Asia  seas, 
maxnillatus,  Edw.  Australia, 
sculptus,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
limbatus,  Edvc.  Red  Sea. 
savignii,  Edw.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
„      calculosus,  Edw.  New  Holland. 
CarpilioB  maculatus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

„      oonvexuB.  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
ZoByinUB  latissimus,  Edw.  New  Holland, 
pubeacens,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
tomentoBUB,  Edw,  Indian  Ooean. 
„        SBneus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
Xantho  hirtissimus,  Edw.  Red  Sea.  ^ 

rufopunctatus,  Edw.  Mauritius, 
asper,  Edw,  Red  Sea. 
Bcaber,  Edw.  Sunda  Islds. 
lamarckii,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
Reynaudii,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 
peronii,  Edw.  New  Holland, 
impressus,  Edit.  Mauritius, 
lividus,  Edw.  Mauritius, 
hirtipes,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
punctatUB,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
iocisuB,  Edw.  Australia, 
radiatus, -EtZu7.  Mauritius. 
Chlorodius  ungulatus,  Edw,  Australia. 

areolatus,  Edtc.  New  Holland, 
niger,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
exaratus.  Edw.  Indian  coasts. 
oanguineuB.  Edw.  Mauritius. 
„  endorus,  Edw.  New  Zealand. 

Ozins  tuberculosus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
, ,    truncatuB,  Edw.  Australia. 
yy    guttatus,  Edw.  New  Holland. 
„    frontalis,  Edw.  Tranquebar 
Fseudocarcinus  rumphii,  Edw»  Indian  Seas. 
„      bellangerii,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 
„      gigas,  Edw.  New  Holland. 
!EtiiU8  dentatuB,  Edw,  Ind.  Archipelago. 
yy      anaglyptus,  Edw.  Australia. 
yy      iuscquaJis,  Edw.  Africa  coast. 
Pilamnus  fimbiiatuB,  .£<fi0.  New  Holland. 
Rappellia  tenax,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
ESriphia  spinifrons,  Edw.  All  Beas. 

„       loevimanai  Edw.  Mauritius. 
Trapesia  dentifrons,  Edw.  Australia. 
„       ferruginea,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
,,       digitatis,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
Mclia  tresaelata,  Edw,  Mauritius. 
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CRUSTACEA. 

Tr^  II. — Portuniens. 

Platyonichusbipustulatus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

„         nasutus,  Edw.  Mediterranean,  Ocean 

coasts. 
PortunuB  integrifrons  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
Lupea  tranquebarica,  Edw,  Asiatic  seas,  Tranquebar. 
lit. — Sub-genua  Lnpeea  nageuses. 
„      pelagica,  Edw.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
Banguinolenta,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 
lobilrons,  Edw.  East  Indies, 
granulata,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
,t      gladiator,  Edw.  Indian  Oceanu 
Thalamita. 

Igt, — Sub-gen.  Thalamita  quadrilaterca. 

admete^  Edw.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
cbaptalii,  Edw,  Red  Sea. 
crenata,  Edw.  Asiatic  Seas, 
prymoa,  Edw.  Australia. 
ind.— Sub- genua  Thalamitos  hexagonalea. 
crucifera,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 
annulata,  Edw.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
natator,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 
truncata,  Edw.    Indian  Ocean, 
callianassa,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 
eryiho'dactyla,  Edw.  Australia. 
PodopbthaJmus  vigil,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
Thelpheusa  indica,  Edwa.     Coromandol  Coast, 
chaperon  arrondi,  Q.  and  Q. 
perlata,  Edvja.Ctipe  of  G.  Hope. 
,.  leschenaudii,  Edwa.  Pondi  sherry. 

Tribe  Qacarcince, 
Cardisoma  camifex,  Edwa.  Pondicherry. 
Gecarcinus  lago^toma  Q.  and  G.    Australia. 

Tribe  Pinnotfteriena,  Edw. 
Elamena  mathsei,  Edwa.  Red  Sea,  Mauritius. 
HymenoBoma  orbiculare,  Ed*ra.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Myctirialongicarpis,  Edwa.  Australia* 
Doto  sulcatus,  Edws.  Red  Sea. 

Tribe  Ocypodiena, 
Ooypoda  cordimana,  Edwa.  Mauritina. 
fabricii,  Edwa.  Oceauica. 
ceratophthalma,  Edwa.    Egypt.  Mauritius, 

New  Holland, 
brcvicoriiis.  Edwa.  £.  Indies. 
„        macrocera,  Edwa.  E.  Indiesi  Brazil. 
GelasimuB  forceps.  Edwa.  Australia. 

tetragonon.  Edwa.  Red  Sea,  Mauritius, 
cordiformis,  Edwa.  Australia, 
chlorophthalmus,  Edwi,  Mauritius, 
annulipes,  Edwa.  Indian  Seas. 
Tribe  Gonoplaeiens. 
Gonoplaz  rhomboidefl,  Edwa.  Ocean   and   Mediter- 
ranean. 
MacrophthalmuB  transversus,  Edwa.  Pondicherry. 
,,  parvimanus,  Edwa.  Mauritius. 

„  depressu8»  Edwa,  Red  Sea. 

CleiBtotoma  leachii,  Edwt.  Red:Sea. 

Tribe  Orapaoiditns. 
Sesarma  ietragona,  Edwa.'  Indian  Ocean. 
„      indica,  Edwa.  Java. 
,,      quadrata,  Edws.  Pondicherry. 
Cydograpsus  punctatuB,  Edwa.  Indian  Ocean, 
audouinii,  Edwa.  New  Guinea. 
quadridentatuB,  Edwa.  New  Holland, 
sexdentatus,  Edwa.  New  Zealand, 
gaimardii,  Edwa.  New  Holland, 
octodentatus,  Edwa.  King  Island, 
latreillii,  Edwa,  Mauritius, 
renicilger,  Edws.  Asiatic  Seas. 
palHpes,  Edws.  New  Holland. 
Grapsus  strigosuB,  Edwa.  Red  Sea,  Indian    Ocean. 
New  Holland. 

▼ariegatus,  Edws.  New  Holland,  Chili, 
messor,  Edws.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
plicatuS}  Edtoa.  Sandwich  Islands. 
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CRtJSTACEA. 

PlagUBi&clavimaca,  Edwa.  New  Holland,  N.  Zealand, 

Vauicoro. 
Plagusia  tomeutosa,  JEdwt.  Cape  df  Qood  Hope,  Chili. 
.,     depreRsa,  £dio».  Ind.  Oceau,  ChiDn,  N.Quiuea. 
,,    squamoba,  £dw8.  Red  Sea,  E.  Africa,  Indian 
Ocean. 
Varuna  litfcerata,  JEdws,  Indian  Ocean. 
FAM.— OXYSTOMES. 
Calappe  lopbos,  £du;8.  Indian  Seas. 
galluB,  Edws.  Mauritius. 
cristaU,  Ikltos.  Astatic  Seas, 
tubercnlata,  Edws.  E.  Archipelago, 
fornicata,  Edv*.  ludiaD  Seas. 
Orithvia  mamillaris,  Jidint.  China  Seas. 
Leucueia  urania,  Edw%.  New  Guinea. 

,,        erauiolutis,  Edioi.  Indian  coasts. 
Myra  fngax,  Edws.  Ked  Sea,  Java. 
OreophoruB  horrid  us,  Edwa,  Bed  Sea. 
Philyrasoabrinscula,  Edwa.  Indian  Seas. 
Arcania  erinaceus,  Edwi.   Indian  Seas. 
Iza  canalicniata,  Edwa.  Mauiitius. 
Nursia  hardwickii,  Edwa.  India. 
„    granulata,  Edwa.  Red  Sea. 
Tribe  Coryttiana. 
Iphis  septem-spiuosa,  Edwa.  Indian  Seas. 
Nautilocorystes  ocellatuB,  Edwt.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Dorippe  quadridentata,  Edioa.  Indian  Oceau. 
„        Bima,  Edwa.  Indian  coaeta. 
„        astuta,  Edwi.  Asiatic  seas. 
Caphyra  rouxii,  Edira.  New  Holland. 
FAM.-APTEKURES.    Edw. 

Tribt  Dromiena. 
Dromia  rumphii,  Bdwa,  E.  Indies, 
fallax,  £dw8.  Mauntiua. 
liirlisBima,  Edwa,  Cape  of  G.  Hope, 
caput  murtuum,  Edxca.  Indian  Ocean, 
uuidentata,  Edwa,  Red  Sea. 
Dynomeno  hispida,  Edwa.  Mauritius. 

Trxbt  Homoliena. 
Lomis  hirta,  Edwa.  Australia. 

THbe  Factoliena. 
Uanioa  dentata,  Edwa.  Indian  Seas,  Mauiitius. 
FAM.— PIERYGURES. 

Tribe  Hippient. 
Albuuea  syniuista,  Edwa.  Asiatic  seaa. 
Remipes  testudinarius,  Edwa.  New  Holland. 
Hippa  asiatica,  Edwa.  Asiatic  seas. 
Pagurus  cristatuB,  EdwB.  New  Zealand. 

deformis,  Edws  Mauritius  Seychelles. 
punctulatiiB.  Edwa.  Indian  Ocean, 
affinis,  Edwt.  Covlon. 
sauguinoleutus.     Q.  and  G. 
setifer,  Edwi.  New  Holland, 
dibanarius,  Edwa.  Asiatic  seas. 
craasimanuR,  Edwa.  S.  Seaa. 
tibicen,  Edwa.  South  Seas, 
elegans,  Q.  and  G.  New  Ireland. 
aniculuB,  Edwa.  Mauritius.  ' 

gonagruf,  Edwa,  China. 
piloBus,  Edws.  New  Zealand, 
frontalis,  Q  and  G.  New  Holland. 
gamianuB,  Edwa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
miles,  EJioa,  Coasts  of  lodia. 
custoB,  Edwa.         „         ,, 
diaphauiiB,  Edwa.  Oceauica. 
hungarus,  FaJbr,  India,  Naples. 
Genobita  clypeata.  Edwt.   Asiatic  seas, 
rugosa,  Edws.  Indian  Ocean, 
spinosa,  Edws.  Asiatic  seas, 
perlata,  Edwa.  South  Seas. 
Birgus  latro,  Edioa.  Asiatic  seas. 

elongata,  Edws.  Now  Zealand, 
lamarckii,  Ed\OS.  New  Ireland, 
dentate,  Edws.  Java. 
asiaiica,  Edws.  Mauritius, 
maculata,  Edwi.  New  Ireland. 
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CRUSTACEA. 

Birgus  sculpta,  Edwa.  Jara. 
„        pisnin,  Edwa.  China. 
Tribe  Scyllaricna. 
Scyllarus  rugosns,  Edws.  Pondicberry. 

„        squammosuB,  Edws.  Mauritiua» 
Tbenus  orientalis,  Edwa.  Indian  Ocean. 
IbacuB  peronii,  Edwa.  Australian  seas. 

„      antarticus,  Edwa.  Asiatic  seas. 
PalinuruB  lalandii  Edva.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
fascia tuB,  Edwa.  Indian  Ooean. 
ornatus,  Edwa.  Indian  veae. 
sulcatuB,  Edwa.  Indian  coasts, 
penicillatus,  ¥dwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
dasypuff,  Edwa.  Indian  seas. 
FAM— THaLASSINIENS. 
Glaacothoe  peronii,  Edws.  Seas  of  Asia. 

TiHbe  Gaaterobranehidea. 
Callianidea  typa,  Q  and  G.  New  Ireland. 
Calliauieea  elongata,  Edwa,  Marriannes. 

FAM.— ASTACIENS. 
Homarus  capensia,  Edwa.  Cape  of  G.  Ho|>e. 
FAM.-  SALICOQCES. 
Tribe  Alpheena. 
Alpheus  brevirOstriB,  Edwa.  New  Holland*. 
ventroBus,  Edwa.  Mauritius, 
bidens,  Edws.  Asiatic  seas^ 
chiragricus,  Edwa.     do  do 
villosus,  Edwa.  N.  Holland. 
frontalis,  Edwa,  New  Holland. 
Pontonia  macropbthalnia,  Edwa*  Asiatic  aems. 
„         armata,  Edwa.  New  Ireland. 
,,        enflee,  Edws,  Ceylon,  Vanicoro. 
Tribe  Palemoniena. 
Hippolyte  ventricosus,  Edwa.  Asiatic  seas. 
quoyauua,  Edwa.  New  Guinea, 
spinifrous,  Edws.  New  Z^alaud. 
spinicaudas,  Edwa^'^%^  Hollan<i. 
gibberoBUS,  Edwa,  New  Ho)  land. 
marmoratus,  Edwa.  Oceauica. 
Rynchociuetes  typus,  Edwa.  Indian  Ocean. 
Palemon  natauur,  Edwa,  Indian  Ocean  on  the  QoH 
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longirostris,  Edwa.  Oangea  month. 
carciuuB,  Edwa.  do 

ornatus,  Edwa.  Amboyna,  Waicyon. 
lamarrei,  Edwa.  Bengal  ooasta. 
tranquebaricus,  Fabr.  Tranquebar. 
hirtimanus,  Edwa.  Mauritiua. 
Tribe  Peneena. 
StenopuB  hispidus,  Edwa,  Indian  Ocean. 
Pena)us  canal iculatus,  Edws.  Celebes,  Maaiitiai. 
monoceroB.  Edwa.  India, 
indicus,  Edws.  Coromandel. 
uaouodou,  Edws.  Indian  coaata. 
afiinis,  Edwa.  Malabar, 
brevicornis,  Edwa.  Indian 
crassicornis,  Edwa.  Indian 
PfUseuB  Btyliferus,  Edwa.  Bombay. 
Oplophorus  typuB,  Edwa.  N.  Guinea,. 
Acetes  indicus,  Edws,  Ganges  moatb. 
ORDER  Stoniat.<ipodes. 
FAM.— CARIDIOIDES. 

ORDER  STOMAPODES. 

Lucifer  reynaudii,  Edwa.  Indian   Ocean. 
„  typus,  Edwa.  Indian  Ocean  ? 

PhylloBoma  communis,  Edws,  A&ican   and  late 
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stylif^^ra,  Edwa.  Indian  Ocean. 
affiuiH,  Edws.  New  Guinea 
clavicarnis,  Edws,  Africa  a    and 

longicomis,  Bdws.  New  Guinea 
freycinetii,  Edwa.  New  Goinea. 
latioomis,  Edws.  Indian  saas. 
indica,  Edwa,  Indian  Ooaan. 
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Pbyllosoma  brevicornis,  Edwi,  African  and  Indian 

■eas. 
,,  stylicomis,  Bdws.  Indian  Ocean. 

Phlias  &eri*atn8,  3iw.  Port  Jackson,  MaloninM. 
Anisopui  dubius,  Edio.   Maaritiiis  t 
Amphitoe  indica,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

,,       reynaudii,  Bdw.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
gaimardii,  Bdw,   New  Holland. 
cOBtaUi  Bdw*  Bonrbon. 
ermannii,  Edw.  Thermal  Waters  of  Kampt- 

■ohatka. 
Fam.  Htferxnks. 
Tribe  Ordinaires* 
Vibilia  peroniii  Edw-  Asiatic  Seas. 
Fhorcus  rayuandii,  Edw,  Indian  Ocean. 
Daira  gab«rtii,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 
Anchylomera  blosseviUeii,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 

„  hunterii,  Eiw.  Bourbon. 

Orycephalus  piscator,  Edw,  Indian  Ocean. 

, ,         armatua.  Edw.  Amboyna  and  Vandie- 

man's  land. 

ORDER.      IXKHOBIPODBS. 

Fam.   Caprellibns   ob   LaacoDivoDis    riLi- 

FORIfE.S. 

Caprella  scaura,  Ed^r.  Mauritius. 
Cyamus  erratious,  Edw.  On  a  whale. 
„       ovalis,  Edw.      „ 
,«       gracilis,  Edta.   „ 
ORDER.    IsopOTiBS. 
Skc.    Isofodks  uabcheurs. 
Fam.     Idotbides. 

Tribe  Idoteidea  ArpenUtisM. 
Idotea  rugosa,  Edw,  Indian  Seas. 
,,      indica,  Edw.  Malabar  Coast. 
„      peronii,  Edw,  Australia. 
„     hirtipes,  Edw.  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 
Fa  If.  Asellotes 

Tribe  AseUotes  ffomopodes. 
liigia  brandtii,  Edw.  Cape  of  G.  Hope. 

Tribe.    Cloportides  Terreztres. 
Porcellio  trrincatns,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
Armadillo  nigricans,  Edw.  Cape  of  GK>od  Hope. 
,,        flavescens,  Edw.  ,« 

dlvisiox  tylosibhs. 
isopodbs  nageuks. 
Fam.  Sphbromiens. 
Sphroroma  quoiana,  Eiiw.  Vandieman's  land, 
gaimardii,  Edw.  New  Holland, 
pubescens,  Edw.  a 

armata,  Edw.  New  Zeidand. 
dicantha,  Edw.  King  Isld. 
„        perforata,  Edw.  St.  ^aul. 
Zuazare  diadenuio  Leitbh,  New  Holland. 
Cymodocea  armata,  Edw,  Australia. 
Cerceia  trideu  tata,  Edw.  King  laid. 
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FaH.      CllfOTFOADIXNS. 

Tribe*    „     errant. 
Cirolana  elongata*  Edw.  Ganges  moubb. 

„      sculpta,  Edfo.  Malabar. 
Alitropus  typos,  Edw,  Bengal. 

,•         aculeata,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 
Anilocra  capensis,  j^w.  Cape  of  G.  Hope. 
Livoneca  raynaudii,  Edw.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

„       indica,  Edw,  Sumatra. 
Cymothoa  mathsi,  Edw,   Seychelles, 
frontale,  Edw,  Asiatic  Seas, 
trtgonooephala,  Edw.  Chiua,  N.  Holland, 
banksii,  Edw.  Cape  of  G.  Hope, 
Sbotion.  Isopodes  sbdentaibbs,  the  Epicarides  of 

Latreille. 
Legion.    Branchiofodes 
ORDER.  Phtllopodss 

Fau.    Apusiens. 
Limnadia  mauritiana,  Edw.  Mauritius. 

„      tetraoera,  Edw,  Cbarkow. 
ORDER  CTPBOiDEii  or  Ostkaoodes. 
Cypridina  reynandii,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
Order.  Copbpodbs* 
Fam.  PoNTiENs. 
Saphirina  indicator,  Edw.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

„        fulgenSj  Edw.  Atlantic. 
Fam  Monocles. 

Cyclops  vulgaris,  Edw.  Bourbon. 
Sub  Class.    Crustaoes  Suoxors. 
Order.    SiPBONOBTdMEB. 
Fam..    Peltocephalbs. 

Tribe  Culigieni. 
CaligUB  kroyerii,  Edw.  On  a  Diodon. 
„      Boutatus,  Edw,  Indian  Seas. 
„      pharaonis,  Edw,  Red  Sea  on  a  Chsolodon. 
Tribe  Pandariene, 
Euryphorus  nordmannii,  Edw,  Asiatic  Seas. 
Dinemoura  affinis,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 
„         ferox,  Edw.  New  Zealand. 
PandaruB  pallidus,  Edw.  Asiatic  Seas. 
,,        dentattts,  Edw.  Tongatabon. 
Phyllophora  cornnta  Edw.  Tongatabon. 

ORDER.    Lerneidbb. 
Fam.    Chondbacanthuns. 
Tucca  impreBsns,  Edw,  On  a  Diodon. 
Fam.  Lbrneocebiens. 

PenelluB  blainvillii,  Edw.  On  ExocostuB  valitans. 
Lemeonema  lesueurii,  Bd\o.  On  Ezocoetus  Talitans. 

ORDER  Aranbifobmeb  or  Ptohnooonzdbb. 
Nymphum  gracile>  Edw,  Ocean  coasts. 
Paliene  chiragrus,  Edw.  Bay  of  Jarvis,  New  Holland. 

Scb-clabs  Atpbosureb. 
Limulus  moluccacus,  Edw.  Moluccas. 
„       longispina,  Edw.  China,  Japan. 
„       rotundicauda  Edw,  Moluccas. 
C  407 


Decapodes. 

Stomapodes. 

Amphipodes. 


Ln)ceres. 
X^ides. 

P 


Siphonostomes. 

Lerneides. 

AraneiformeB  or  Fycbnogcnidesi 


SUB-CLASS  CRUSTACEA  MAXILLES  CF 
M.  EDWARDS. 

I.    LEGION  PODOPHTHALMIENS. 

ORDER   DECAPODES. 

SEC.  DECAPODES  BR  A  CHYURES. 

FaU.      OXTRHIITQUKS. 

\tt  Tribe  Macropodiena. 

2  Leptopodia,  1  Latreillia,  3  Stenorynchus,  1 
Achsous,  1  Cainpoacia,  I  Earypodius,  6  Amathia, 
4  Iiachas,  3  Egaria,  4  Doclea. 

2ttd  Tribe  Maient,  Edw. 

3  Libinia,    I  Uerbstia,  6  Pisa,  1  Lissa,  2  Hyas, 

1  Kaxia,  4  Chorinus,   8  Mitrax,   3    Paramithrax, 

2  Kaia,  2  Micippe,  1   Criocarcinus,  2  Paramicippa 
4  Pericera,  1  Stenocinops,  1  Meusethius,  2  Halimu*, 

3  Acaiithonyx,  2  Epialius,  4  Leuoippa. 

Tribe  Parthenopient. 

1  Eumedonus,  1  Euryoome,  10  Lambros,  1  Parthe- 
nope,  1  Cryptopodia. 

FaM.      CrCLOMEToFXS. 

lat  Tribe  Caneerieru. 
a    CancerieQ  Cryptopodes. 
1  (Ethra. 

b    Canceriens  arqu6i. 
15  Cancer,  4  Carpilius,  5  Zozyrous,  1  Lagostoma, 
21  Xantho,  7    Chlorodius,  2  Panopeus,   4  Ozius,   4  | 
Pseudocarcinus,  4  Etisua,  2  Platycarcinus,  4  Pilum* 
luifl,  3  Ruppellia,  1  Pirimela,  3  Eripbia,  7  Trapezia, 

1  Melia. 

find  Tribe  Portunient. 

1  Carcinus,  4  Platyooichiis,  1  Polybius,  12  Portu- 
nu8,  14  Lupea,  10  Tbalamita,  1  Pedophtbalmtis. 

Pam.    Catomktopies. 

Tribe  TJidphusiena, 

()  Thelpbeusa,  1  Bascia,  I  Trie  hod  aotylus. 

Tribe.     Oecarcina  or  l»nd  crabs. 

2  Uca,  2  Cardisoma,  1  Gecarcoidea,  3  Gecarcinua. 

Tribe  Pianoiherient. 

4  Pinnotheres,  1  Elamena,  I  Hymenosoma. 
1  Myctiria,  1  Doto. 

Tribe  Ocypodiane, 

5  Ocypoda,  10  Gelasimus. 

Tribe  Genopheiots, 

1  Pseudorhombila,  2  Gonoplax,  7  Macrophtbal- 
mus,  1  Cleistotoma. 

Tribe  Grapeoidietu. 

9  Sdsarma,  9  Oyclograpsus,  2  Psendograpsus,  8 
Grapsus,  1  Nantilograpsus,  4  Plagusia,  1  Varuua. 

Fam.    Oxystombs. 

Tribe   Calappieus, 

8    Calappe,  1  Platymera,  1  Mursia,  1   Orithyia, 

2  Mat.ata,  2  Hepatus. 

Tribe  Zeucosiens. 

2  Leucoaia,  3  Ilia,  1  Myra,  1  Guaia,  4  £bali«. 
1  Oreophr>ruB,  3  Philyra,  1  Arcania,  2  Ixa,  3  Perse- 
phona,  2  Nursia,  I  Iphis. 

Tribe  Coryititnz, 

3  AtelecycluB,  1  Thia,  1  Polydectus,  1  Corystes, 
1  Nautilocorystes,  1  Pseudocorystet,  5  Dorippe, 
1  Cymopolia,  1  Caphyra,  1  Ethnsa. 

Fam.  Afterurbs. 

Tribe  Dromiem. 

10  Dromia,  2  Dynomene,  2  Homola,  1  Lithodes,  | 
1  Lomift. 
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Fau.  Bopyrikks. 

2  BopyrUB. 

LEGION  TRILOBITES  FOSSIL. 

2  Nileus,  3  Araphyx,  13  Isotelus,  9  Asapbu,  . 
Homalonotua,  19  Calymena,  1  Pleoracautbui,  i 
Trinudeus,  1  Otarion,  3  Ogygia,  5  Fandoxidei. 
2  Peltoura. 

Trilobites  abnormaux  or  Battoides. 

1  Agnostus. 

III.  LEGION  BRANCHIOPODES. 

ORDER  PHYLLOPODES. 
Fam.    Apusiens. 

1  Nebalia,  2  Apns,  3  Lemnadia. 
Fam.    Branchipiens. 

4  Branohipust  2  Artemia,  )  Eulimene. 

ORDER  DAPHNOIDES  OR  CLADOCERES. 

14  Daphnia,  I    Sida,  1  Latona,  5  LyDoeu, 
1  Polyphemus,  1  Evadne. 

IV.  LEGION  ENTOMOSTRACES. 
ORDER  CYPROIDES  OR  OSTRACOIDES. 

32  Cypria,  11  Cy there,  1  Qypridina. 
ORDER  COPEPODES. 
Fam.    Pontiens. 

2  Saphirioa,  1  Peltidium,  1  Henilia,  3  Poitii. 
1  Cetochilus. 

Fam.    Monocles. 

1  Cyclops,  3  Cyclopsina,  I  Arpactiaos. 
SUB  CLASS  CRUSTACKfi  SUCEUfia 

ORDER  SIPHONOSTOMES. 
Fam.    Peltocbfhalbs. 

Tribe     Arffuiiem. 

2  Argulus. 

Tribe     Caligiens, 

15  Caligas,  1  Chalimus,  2  Trebios,  3  Kogagsi. 

Tribe     Pandariens, 

1  Euryphorus,  2  Dinemoura,  6  Pandaroi,  1  Fiji 
lophora,  1  Cecrops,  1  Lasiuargus. 

Fam.  P achy cbph ales. 

Tribe  Ergasiliens, 

3  ErgasUiaSy  1  Bomolociw,  1  Niootlioa. 

Tribe  DidkeieBiitns. 

I  Antbosoma,  I  Dichelestinm,  2  Nemeiii'  I  Lu- 
pruglena. 

ORDER    LERNEIDES. 
Fam.   Chonduacakthixms. 

1  Seliuft,  1  ActhoD,  2  Olavella,  2  Lemea,  1  Qfon 
1  Tucca,  1  Peniculua,  3  LemaothFopaa,  8  ClMBd» 
canthus. 

Fam.     Lvrkeopodirms. 

3  Tracheliastea,  2  Baaaniates,  1  Achtberei,  5  &^  ^ 
chiella,  5  Lerneopoda,  5  Anchorella.  ] 

Fam.  Lerneoobriens. 

4  Penellus,  3  Lemeonema,  4  Lemeooara,  S  Ue»' 
ORDER     ARANEIFOBMES,    OR     PYCHW- 

GONIDES. 

3  Nymphum,  2  Palleoe,  I    FboxiehilicIiaB- 
1  Phoxichilua,  1  FychDogonam. 

Sub.  Class  Xtphosubbs. 

5  Limalna. 
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CR7PT0MEBIA  JAPONICA. 

CRUSTHA.  Of  the  race  of  CrasVha,  are 
Kansa,  prince  of  Mathura,  the  fifty-ninth,  and 
his  cousin  Crishna,  the  fifty-eighth,  from 
Budd'ha ;  while,  of  the  line  of  Pooru,  descend- 
ing through  Ujinida  aud  Deomida,  are  Sul, 
Jarasandha,  and  Toodishtra,  the  fifty-first, 
fifty-third,and  fifty-fourth,  respectively. — Tod, 

CKUTTENDEN,  G.  S.  J.,  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  author  of  a  Keport  on  the  Mijjar- 
tbeza  tribe  uf  Somali,  inhabiting  the  district 
forming  the  N.  E.  point  of  Africa;  alsO) 
of  a  Memoir  on  the  Western  and  Eastern 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Somali  coast  of  N.  £. 
Africa;  also  of  a  Journal  of  an  excursion  toSanaa 
the  capital  of  Yemen. — Geo,  Traru,  1844 
— 1846,vof.  VII.S.Bom.  Geo.  Trans,  ISA7 
—1849,  vol  VIII,  p.  177.    Ibid.  vol.  II,  39. 

CRUZGOOL*  An  opening  or  strait  sepa- 
rating Mascal  Island  from  the  Chittagong 
coast,  north  of  the  White  Sand  Cliffs  which 
are  in  lat.  31M7'  N.  to  21*  24*'  IH.—Hortb. 

CRYPSIRHJNA  VARIANS,  a  curious 
bronze  coloured  magpie,  common  to  Siam 
and  Java.  C,  varians  is  the  Pbrenotria  temia, 
fforsfieldt  aud  seems  to  be  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  where  its 
presence  was  first  remarked  by  the  late 
Dr.  Heifer.—  Wallace.  BlyOh. 

CRYPTOCARYA,  a  genus  of  plants,  all  of 
them  trees,  of  the  Nat.  Order  Laurace«e>  of 
uvhich  the  following  may  be  named  : 

C.  amygdalia,  Neea    of  Patgung. 

C.  floribunda,  Nee$  of  Silhet. 

C.  Qriffithiana. 

C.  membranaoea,  Tkw,  of  Saffragam,  Ceylon. 

C.  Wightiana,  Tkw,  of  Ceyloo.    Voigt. 

CRYPTOCARYA  WIGHTIANA.    Thw. 

C.  floribunda       Wight.  \  Goloo-mora-gatti      Sinoh. 

A  large  tree  of  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula. 
—  Voigt  Thw,  Wight  Ic. 

CRYPTOCHILUS  SANGUINEA  a  plant 
of  Nepaul,  one  of  the  Orchiacess. 

CRYPTOGAMIC  PLANTS.  From  the 
Xiichen  tribe, from  the  Alga),  fungi,  mosses  aud 
ferns,  man  derives  nutriment  and  valuable  pro- 
ducts. Some  of  the  Cryptogamic  plants  form 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  particularly 
as  food  plants,  affording  gelatinous  and  amy- 
laceous matter,  and  being  useful  in  medicine 
and  the  arts. — Simmonds,    See  Capillaire. 

CRYPTOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Asclepiacesd  C.  ele- 
gausy  C.  grandiflora,  0.  pauciflora,  and  C. 
reticulata,   W.  Ic,  Voigt. 

CRYPrOLOPHIA,agenus of  birds  of  the 
family  Tchitreadae,  in  which  are  6  gen.  12 
sp.,  ^iz.  3  Tchitrea  ;  2  Philentoma  ;  1  Rhipi- 
dura ;  4  Leucocerca  ;  1  Myagra  ;  1  Ciypoto- 
lopfaia.     See  Birds,  page  503. 

CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA,  D.  Don. 

Cupreasus  Japooica,  Thunh* 
The  Japan  Cedar,  a  beautiful  and  greatly 
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CRYPTOSTEOIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

admired  tree,  is  a  species  of  pine,  not  unlike 
the  Arancaria  of  Norfolk  Islands  and  Brazil. 
When  growing  luxuiantly,  it  is  highly  orna- 
mental, rising  from  the  ground  as  straight  as 
a  larch,  and  sending  out  numerous  side  bran- 
ches almost  horizontally  from  the  main  stem, 
which  again  droop  towards  the  ground  in  a 
graceful  and  **  weeping"  manner.  The  wood  of 
the  tree  has  a  kind  of  twisted  grain ^  and  pos- 
sesses great  strength  and  durability.  It  is 
highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  and,  from  iU 
beauty  and  straightuess,  is  often  used  by  the 
Mandarins  and  priests  for  the  long  poles 
which  are  generally  seen  in  front  of  their 
houses  and  temples.  It  is  also  well  known 
and  highly  prized  by  the  natives  of  Japan 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous tree,  evidently  in  high  favour  with 
the  priests  of  Buddha,  and  ^vell  deserves  to  be 
so.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  China,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  England,  where  it  is 
admired. — Fortune's  Wanderings,  page  128, 
Fortune* s  Tea  Districts,  pages  16,  212,  304, 

CRYPTONYX  CRISTATUS.  See  Tetra- 
ODidse. 

CRYPTOPHRAGMIUM  AXILLARE,C. 
canescens,  C.  aerrulatum,  and  C.  venusum, 
plants  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Acanthacese. 

CRYTOPODIA  FORNICATA.    See  Par- 

theuopidsB. 

CRYPTOSTEGIA       GRANDIFLORA. 
R.B. 

Nerium  graDdiflorum,  Boxh, 

Falay         Malsal.  Tam.  |  Large  flowered  Cryptos- 

I      tegia 

A  climbing  plant  belonging  to  the  family  As- 
clepiadacesB  is  common  in  the  south  of  India, 
and  found  in  abundance  in  some  places,  yields 
a  fine  silky  fibrei  capable  of  being  spun  into 
fine  yarn,  and  of  employment  for  many  of  the 
purposes  to  which  flax  is  applicable,  suited  to 
the  weaving  of  dififerent  qualities  of  cloths. 
Palay  fibre  seems  to  be  a  good  substitute  for 
fiax,  as  it  is  soft,  pliant  and  susceptible  of  being 
split  into  the  finest  threads.  The  stalk  contains 
a  large  per  centage  of  fibre,  besides  yielding  a 
milky  juice  which  solidifies  into  a  gum  elastic 
of  the  nature  of  India  rubber.  Samples  of  the 
concrete  juice  were  sent  to  the  Madras  Exhi- 
bition from  Nellore,  from  Masulipatam,  from 
Cuddapah  and  from  Madras.  The  milky  juice 
haslongbeen  known  to  contain  caoutchouc,  but 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  collected  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  aud  it  is  doubtful  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  could  be  obtained  to  render  it  an 
article  of  trade.  The  small  samples  forwarded 
appeared  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  an- 
swered well  for  rubbing  out  pencil  marks  from 
paper.  Mr.  Underwood  made  a  fair  attempt 
at  producing  waterproof  cloth  by  simply  run-i 
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ning  the  juice  over  the  doth,  which  reodved 
Honorable  Mention. — M.  B.  J.  R. 

CRYFTOTHELEA  CONSORTA.  Wood 
Moth. 

CRYSTAL. 

Koreh  Hbb.  |  Balur  Hikd.  Pbbb. 

The  crystal  alluded  to  in  Genesis  xxzi. 
40  as  ice,  and  iu  Job  vi,  16  as  frost :  and  the 
Hind.  Pers.  word  Balur,  seem  to  be  applied 
indifferently  to  ice  and  rock  crystal.  Rock 
crystal  occurs  abundautly  in  many  parts  of 
India,  and  that  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula 
is  known  as  Vellum  stone,  from  the  place  of 
its  occurrence.  It  is  said  that  rock  crystal  can 
be  dyed.  If  made  red  hot,  and  plunged  repeat- 
edly into  the  tincture  of  cochineal,  it  be- 
comes a  ruby ;  if  into  a  tincture  of  Red  Sanda), 
it  takes"  a  deep  red  tint,  into  tincture  of 
saffron,  a  yellow  like  the  topaz  ;  into  a  tinc- 
ture of  turnesol)  a  yellow  like  the  topaz  )  into 
juice  of  Nerprum,  it  tikes  a  deep  violet  like 
the  amethyst,  and  into  a  mixture  of  tincture 
of  turnesol  and  saffron,  it  becomes  au  imi- 
tation of  the  emerald.  Steeping  the  crystal 
in  oil  of  turpenture,  saturated  with  verdigris 
or  spirits  of  wine,  holding  dragons  blood  or 
other  coloured  resins  in  solution,  depth  of 
tints  are  produced  proportioned  to  the  time  of 
steeping.  Crystals  can  be  colored  if  heated 
in  a  crucible  with  orpiment  and  arsenic.  Crystal 
coloured  red  are  false  rubies  known  in 
France  as  Rubaees.-^£tn^.  p.  178.  See 
Cambay. 

CSHATRYAS.     See  Chatrya ;  Hindu. 

CSHITIJA.  (OAGSHA),  Sansc.  The 
horizon  ;  also,  the  sine  of  an  arc  referred  to 
the  horizon,  used  for  finding  the  ascen- 
sional difference. — Capt,  Ed,  Warren^  Kala 
SankcUita^p.  94,  98,  105. 

OSOMA  DE  KOROS,  ALEXANDER 
a  Hungarian  philologist,  who  resided  long  at 
Ladak  and  Kanum  studying  the  IHbetan  lan- 
guage. He  died  in  1842  on  the  Himalayas.  A 
Memoir  of  him,  appeared  in  the  Bl.  As.  Trans. 
1841.  He  bequeathed  Rs.  5,000  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  He  resided  in  Eunawar, 
and  on  the  frontier,  from  1828,  for  the  sake 
of  studying  the  language  of  the  country.  An 
account  of  Gerard's  interview  with  him  ap- 
peared in  the  Gleanings  in  Science,  1829,  yol. 
I.  110.  He  wrote  a  Geographical  notice  of 
Thibet  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1833.    vol  1. 121. 

The  Buddhist  religious  works  of  Tibet 
brought  to  notice  by  Alexander  Csoma  de 
Koros,  are  the  Eanjur,  which  consists  in  its 
different  editions  of  100,  102  and  108  folio 
volumes,  and  comprises  1083  distinct  works. 
The  Tanjur,  comdsts  of  225  volumes  foKo,each 
weighing  from  4  to  5  pounds  in  the  edition  of 
Feldng,  but  an  edition  has  also  been  publish- 
ed at  Lhaasa,  and  othes  places :  of  these  De 
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Koroft  gave  an  aoalysiBin  the  2(KIi  vokiiiie  eC 
the  Asiatie  Besearehes  and  died  ioon  after. 
See  PalL 

CTENOID  FISHES,  a  great  diviaioD  «f 
fishes,  thus  named  by  Agassiz,  from  the  pec- 
tinated appearance  of  the  rectral  edges  of  the 
scales. — Engl  Cyc,  page  241.  See  Fishes. 

CTESIAS.  Of  the  history  of  Ctesias  only 
a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved,  chiefly  is 
the  works  ofDiodorus  SicdusandPhotins  He 
was  a  native   of  Cnidus,  and  vras   the  Ghne^ 
royal     physician  at     the     ancient     Persian 
capital,  where  he  arrived  either  as  a  priaoner 
or  a  traveller.     Being  skilled  in  medidne,  he 
was  taken  into  favour  by  the  king,  and  re- 
mained seventeen  years  at  his  ooorty  where  he 
was  treated  with  great  distinction.     During 
his  residence  in  Persia  he  was  able  to  eonsoit 
the  public  archives,  and  he  oompiied  from 
them  a  history  of  tbe  Persians,  and  of  their 
predecessors  in    the   empire   of    Asia.      He 
also  wrote  an  account  of  India  and  its  produc- 
tions, but  the  absurd  exaggerations  andlahieB 
which  this  contains  have  caused  all  his  other 
works  to  be  viewed  with  sospicioii.     He  is 
likewise  accused  of  being  led,  by  eztreme  jea- 
lousy of  Herodotus,    into  direct    mis  stale 
ments,  that    he  might  contradict    that  his- 
torian.   Aristotle,  more  than  cmce,   dedans 
him  to  be  unworthy  of  credit  ;  and   modcn 
critics  have  generally  agreed   to   reject  ahe- 
gether,  or  to  receive  with  great  reserve^  all  his 
assertions.     Tet  Diodoros  Siculos  andsevecal 
ancient  authors,  appear  to  have  followed  and 
trusted  him  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  tiisk 
whilst  mere  travellers'   tales  and  vulgar  tradi- 
tions were  probably  the   only  sources  of  his 
Indian   marvels,   written  records  and   moDO- 
ments  may  have  furnished  him  with  vdl-an- 
thenticated  historical   facts,  to  aasist  him  in 
compiling  the  history  of  the  country  in  which 
he  resided,  and   of  which  he  had  a  peraooal 
knowledge.      Unfortunately,    of  his   histsry 
very  little    remains,    except   the   names   ef 
kings.    Much  relating  to  Assyria  coDtaiaed  is 
the  works  of  others  wa8,however,  undoubtedly 
copied  from  him.   Ctesias  and     Inadore  both 
mention  a  statue  pillar  of  Semiramie  at  Bap* 
tane,   but  these  and  the  Syriac  inscriptioM 
have  disappeared.     Ctesias  mentions  the  stf 
of  swords  as  lightning  conductois.    Tlie  dito 
of  Ctesias  is  about  B.  C  400  ;  Onesicritsi 
was  an  officer  of  Alexander's  army  (d.  E  C 
328).  SmUh'i  Dictionary  of  Gr.   and,  Jft^ 
Vvle  Cathay  I.  p.    xxxix.    Za^ard  iffiseA 
Vol  I.  p.  XV.)     See  Lightning  condactai 

CTESIPHGN.  The  Babylonian  mfs^ 
was  subverted  by  Cyrus,  who  took  the  o^^ 
by  turning  the  course  of  the  Bnphialman 
marohing  his  troops  along  the  bed  of  As 
river  into  the  ceutre  of  the  dty.  Qe  waOs 
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and  temple  of  Belas  are  said  to  have  been 
demolished  by  Xerxes,  on  his  retarn  from  the 
Grecian  expedition  ;  but  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case,  as  they  were  still  standing 
in  the  time  of  Alexander.  After  the  building 
of  Seleucia  and  C'tesiphon,  Babylon  Ijecame 
gradually  deserted  ;  and  we  learn  from  St. 
Jerome  that  the  space  within  the  walls  was  con- 
verted by  the  Parthian  kings  into  a  royal  hun- 
ting park.  From  this  period  we  cease  to  hear 
of  Babylon  as  a  city,  but  notwithstanding  so 
many  ages  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  have 
passed  away,  tradition  itill  continues  to  iden 


637.  The  sack  of  C'tesiphon  was  followed  by 
its  gradual  decay,  and  little  now  remains,  but 
part  of  the  palace  of  Ghosroes  (called  Tak-i- 
Kesra,  the  arch  of  Ghosroes)  a  melancholy  em- 
blem of  the  glory  of  its  master.  It  is  seen 
from  afar  on  the  plain,  and  presents  a  front 
of  three  hundred  feet  in  length  by  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  in  depths  having  in  its  centre 
a  vaulted  hall,  a  hundred  and  six  feet  in  height 
to  the  top  of  the  arch,  the  span  of  which  is 
eighty- five.  The  Ali  Gapi  at  Ispahan  and 
gates  of  the  palace  of  Delhi,  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance   beside    the  Tak-i-Kesra.     The    city 


tity  both  its  name  and  situation.     The  town  |  walls,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  very  great 


of  Hilieh  is  said,  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
to  be  built  on  the  site  of  Babel  ;  and  some 
gigantic  ruins  still  to  be  seen  in  its  vicinity, 
are  believed  to  be  remains  of  that  ancient 
metro|K>lis.  Porter  remarks  that  when  we  con- 
sider that  so  many  centuries  have  passed  since 
Babylon  became  a  deserted  habitation,  and 
that  it  yet  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  popu- 
lous nations,  our  surprise  ought  to  be,  not 
that  we  find  so  little  of  its  remains,  but  that 
we  see  so  much.  From  her  fallen  towers 
have  arisen,  not  onlj  all  the  present 
cities  in  her  vicinity,  but  others  which,  like 
hemelf,  are  long  ago  gone  down  into  the  dust« 
Since  the  days  of  Alexander,  we  find  four 
capitals,  at  least,  built  out  of  her  remains. 
Seleucia  by  the  Greeks,  G'tesiphon  by  the 
Parthians,  Al  Modain  by  the  Per8ian8,and  Kufa 
by  the  Galiphs,  with  towns,  villages,  and 
caravansaries  without  number.  G'tesiphon  was 
built  by  the  Parthians  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  Tigris,  eighteen  miles  south 
of  Bagdad,  and  immediately  opposite  to  it,  the 
ramparts  and  fosse  of  the  Grecian  city  of 
Seleucia,  which  afterwards  becoming  identi- 
fied with  the  former^  under  the  name  of  Goche, 
they  assumed, when  thus  united,  the  epithet  of 
Al  Modain,  or  the  cities.  Ctesiphon  was 
most  admirably  situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula 
formed  by  a  sudden  flexure  of  the  Tigris 
which  must  have  embraced  the  greatest  part 
of  the  town.  Its  foundation,  however,  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  person, 
as  it  would  seem  to  have  increased  gradually 
daring  a  succession  of  many  years,  from  a 
samp  to  a  city.  Pacoras,  supposed  to  be 
Orodes,king  of  theParthians,  and  contemporary 
pvith  Anthony,  is  thought  to  be  the  first  who 
larrounded  it  with  walls,  and  made  it  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Parthian  empire.  It  was  sacked, 
k>gether  with  Seleucia,  by  the  generals  of 
ICarcus  Aureleus,  A.  D.  165,  and  afterwards 
by  the  emperorSeverus.  It  became  the  favour- 
ite winter  residence  of  the  powerful  succes- 
sors of  Artaxerxes,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  Said,  the  general  of  the  kalif  Omar,  A.  D. 
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thickness,  mayiUso  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
distance  on  both  banks  of  the  river*  The  names 
of  Seleucia  and  G'tesiphon  are  very  frequently 
confounded  by  the  early  Ghristian  writers ; 
but  the  cities  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river  Tigris,  and  were  built  at  different  periods. 
-^Layard  Nineveh,  Vol.  I.  p.  242.  Kinneif^s 
Geographical  Memoir,  p.  253-54,  273,  274. 
Porter's  Travels,  J,  B,  Frazer's  Travels,  p.  8. 
See  Euphrates.  Kalneh.  Easr.  Kesra.  Seleucia. 
Tigris.' 

GUA  EALaNG.  Tam«  Curcuma  aagus- 
tifolia. 

OUBABGHINI.  Hind.  Piper  cubeba, 
Gubebs,  properly  Kabab  Ghini. 

GUBBON.  Sir  Mark,  one  of  India's  able 
and  distmguished  statesmen.  He  landed  at 
Madras  about  A.  D.  1800,  and  acquired  his 
first  knowledge  of  India  under  his  uncle,  sir 
Mark  Wilks,  then  Beeident  at  Mysore.  He 
succeeded  his  intimate  friend  Sir  William 
Morrison  as  Gommissary- General  in  1827, 
and  in  1834,  was  selected  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck  to  succeed  that  officer  and  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Macleod,  as  sole  commiBsioner 
for  Mysore,  and  the  principality  of  Coorg, 
in  the  capture  of  which  he  had  shared, 
was  shortly  afterwards  added  to  his  charge. 
Sir  Mark  Cubbon  had  here  the  administration 
of  a  Native  State  preserving  its  native  insti- 
tutions, but  guided  and  directed  by  British 
officers.  This  problem  has  since  been  followed 
in  the  Punjaub,  and  has  stood  the  sternest 
trial  The  Mysore  country  had  been  exhausted 
by  insurrection,  famine,  and  misrule,  under 
the  rajah,  but  sir  Mark  Gubbon's  wise  and 
vigorous  career  established  the  value  of  the 
principle  of  government  embodied  in  the 
Mysore  system.  He  died  at  Sues,  on  his  way 
to  Britain,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  of 
Manghold,  Isle  of  Man.— i^o«a'»  Herald, 
Afaif  22.  Sdeetions  from  the  Records  qf  the 
Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department, 
No,  11,  Census  of  the  Punjab,  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Mysore. 

CUBEBAS.    Sp.    GUBEBES.    Pr.  CU- 
BEBI.    It.    Cubebs^  the  Piper  cubeba. 
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CUCHWAHA. 


CUCKOW- 


CUBEBS. 

Kababah 

Sinbau-karawa 

Gubab 

Cube  be* 

Kubeben 

Dumki  mirchi. 

Kabab-cliini 

Cubebi 

KumuDkas 

Fiper-cubeba 


Ar. 

BURM. 

Chin. 

Pb. 

Gbr. 

HuiD. 


n 


Timmue  Nbpaul. 

Kibabeh,  Cabab- 

chiui  Pebb. 

Cobebas  Port. 

Kubebii  Rus. 

Sughanda-maricbu    Sans. 
Walga-meris  SiNQH. 

Cubebaa  Sp. 

Yal-muliaghu  Tam. 

Chalava  mirrialu         Tel. 

Yon  AMI. 


It. 
Jav. 
Lat. 
Lada  barekor  :  Eamun-  \  Eorfiyoon 

kua    timunkus,  ko. 

munku8,kamuku8 

Malay. 

The  Cubeb  pepper,as  it  appears  in  commerce, 
Is  stated  to  be  the  fmits  of  two  different 
species  of  Piper,  the  Piper  cubeba,  and  P. 
caricam,bothof  them  natives  of  Java, to  which  is- 
land their  cultivation  appears  to  be  confined.  In 
the  Javanese  language  its  name  is  Kiimankusy 
and  this  is  its  only  specific  one,  for  the  Malay 
name  lada  barekor,  meaning  "  tailed  pepper," 
is  a  factitious  one  derived  from  the  appearance 
of  the  dried  fruit,  which  has  always  the  foot- 
stalk adhering  to  it.  The  fruit  of  Piper  cube- 
ba,  when  ground,  should  afford  10  per  100  of 
essential  oil,  on  distillation  with  water. — Irvine^ 
Omw/urcPs  Diet,  page  117. 

CUBE  SPAR,  or  crystaline  carbonate  of 
lime^of  good  quality,  occurs  in  Nel]ore,Kurnool 
and  Gaddapah.  It  is  used  in  tin  plates  for 
mounting  microscopic  objects  and  as  a  source 
of  very  pure  lime.  Rhomb  spar  or  Dolomite 
spar  also  occurs  in  Cuddapah. 

CUBIT.  Hat'h.  Hind.  A  measure  of 
length,  from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  point 
of  the  middle  finger.  The  Egyptians  made 
use  of  the  cubit  measure  divided  into  six 
hand-breadths,  or  twenty-four  fingers,  and 
also  of  the  royal  cubit,  which  consisted  of 
this  lesser  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth  over. 
The  royal  cubit  contained  twenty  English 
inches,  and  two-thirds.  The  Jews  made  use 
of  the  same  measure  for  length  of  a  cubit  and 
a  hand-breadth.  The  Egyptians  measured 
longer  distances  by  the  Schaenus  of  abont 
six  miles  in  length.  Land  was  measured  by 
the  aroura  or  half  ucre,  which,  if  square, 
measured  a  hundred  cubits  on  each  side. 
That  a  measure  nearly  the  same  was  in  use 
from  the  earliest  times  we  learn  from  the  size 
of  the  pyramids.  Exactly  such  was  the  cubit 
used  in  making  the  five  smaller  pyramids  of 
Gezeh.— jfi'^ryp*.  Ima-ipt  2nd  Series^  pi  46. 
Ezekie  ch»  X/,  5.  BerodotuSf  lib.^  II.  168. 
Fy««'«  Pyramids  in  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt 

Vol.  L,  167. 

CUBYA  KANYA,from  Cubja  (the  spine) 
of  the  virgin  (Kanya)« 

CUCHHOURA.  A  small  rajpoot  clan,  of 
which  there  are  a  few  iu  Gonickpoor. — 
jSlUot. 

CUCHWAHA,  properly   Gushwaha,  be- 
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ing    descended   from  Cosh  or  Kasha,  the 
eldest  1  son  of  Rama.  This  is   a  celebrated 
rajput  tribe.     The  rana  o{  Amber  is     of  the 
race   who  claim   descent  from  Cash,  second 
son  of  Rama,  king  of  Ayodbya,  who  migrated 
and   built  the  fort   of  Rotas,   on  the    Sotie. 
Authentic  history   commences  in  A^  D.  294 
with  raja  Nola,   who   founded   Narwaz  or 
Nishidr.     Amber   or   Dundhwar,  the  early 
capital  of  Jey pore,  was  built  by  Jey  Singh, 
and  was  a  city  of  great  architectural  beaaty. 
According  to  Tod,  Amber  gave  its  name  to  a 
rajpoot  dynasty    of  the  Soorya  Vansa  race» 
a  scion  of  Nirwar. —  Tod,  Thoma^  PrinMep'$ 
Antiquities, p,  259.  ELliot.  Supp.  Gloss^ 

CUCHILLOS.    Sp.     Knives. 

CUCH-MARDA    PAT.      Beno.     Hihd. 
Corohorus  olitorius. 

CUCHUNAR.    Hind.    Banhinia  acmni- 
nata. 

OUCHWARER     See  Kekt. 

CUCIFEBA  THEBAICA. 

Doom  tree  i  HypluBne  ooriaoea    Gmt, 

Qingerbread  tree  | 

The  Hyphssne  exclusively  inhabit  Upper 
Egypt,  especially  the  neighbourhood  of  The- 
bes, whence  it  is  named  Gudjera  tAc^oM. 
Clumps  of  it  occur  near  Thebea.  Its  stem, 
instead  of  growing  without  branches  like 
other  palms,  forks  two  or  three  times,  thus 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  Pandaaus.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  au  orange,  angular, 
irregularly  formed,  of  a  reddish  colonr,  and 
has  a  spongy,  tasteless,  but  nutritioaB  rind. 
The  albumen  of  the  seed  is  hard  and  semi- 
transpareut,and  is  turned  into  beads  and  other 
little  ornaments.  Its  brown  mealy  rind 
hies  gingerbread — Eng,  Cyc.  p.  385. 

CUCKOW. 

Koel  Hind.  |  Sacaph 

Cuculus  canorus,  is  the  European   Cackoo, 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Nf alay  countries,  and 
common  iu  the  Himalaya,  visiting  the  plafna 
during  the  cold  season.    The  Indian  cuckows 
are  the  noisy  kocli  remarkable  for  the  dissimikr 
sexes^and  for  parasitical ly  laying  in  the  nests 
of  the  crow.  The  Coucol,  or  Crow-Pheas«Dt«  is 
another  noisy  and  conspicuous  bird  wherever 
there  is  a  little  jungle ;  the  Eumpean  Cuckoo 
will  now  and  then  turn  up,  more  frequent^  ia 
the  barred  plumage  of  immaturity.  Amongst 
the  birds  of  Tenasserim  is  a  Cn^ow,  inter- 
mediate in  size  to  C>  micropterus   and  C  p»- 
liooephalus,  and    according  best    with    ik 
Hodgson's  C.  saturatus,  which   difTers 
C.  micropterus,  Gouldj  chiefly  in  its 
bill,  like  that  of  G.  canorus  ;  if  it  be  no^  in- 
deed, the  veritable  C.  micropteros  of  fisaU. 
Mr,  BlytKs  Report,  See  Birds;  Coel,  Cucolide, 
Cuculuo;  Eameri^  Koel. 
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CUCXJHIS. 


CUCUMIS  MELO. 


CUCUBALUS  DR ABA,  GcBrtner.  A  plant 
of  the  Alpine  Tcgetation  of  Kedarnath. — 
Eofmeister  Travels, 

CUCULID-^,   the  Cuckow-Tribe,  or  Cuc- 

kows,  a  family  of  Scansorial  Birds,  placed  by 

Cuvier  and  Lesson  next  to  the    Wrynecks, 

Yunx,     Among  the  birds  of  Tenasserim  is  a 

Ouckow,  intermediate  in   size  to  C.  microp- 

terus,   and  0.   poliocephahis,  and  according 

best  with  Mn  Hodgson's   C.  saturatus,  which 

differs  from  C.   micropterus,  GovZd,  chiefly  in 

its  smaller  bill,  like  that  of  C.  canorus  ;  if  it 

be  not,  indeed,  the  veritable  C.  micropterus  of 

Goidd. 

Fasi.     Caculida.  10  gen.,  80  sp.,  viz., 

Suh  fam.  CuculiDse,  3  gen,.  2  aub  gen,  17  sp.,  viz., 
9  GuculuB :  2  Suruicodus  :  3  Chrysucoccyz :  1  Eudy. 
namis:  2  Ozylophu8. 

Sub  fam,  PhffiDicopbaiDffi,  viz.  1  Daaylophus  ;  3 
Pfafenicopbaus ;  5  Qnnclostomiu ;  I  Rioortha;  4 
Taccocaia;  6  Centrophus.— 3/r.  Blyth*8  Report- 

CUCULUS  CANORUS  the  Common  Cuc- 
koo of  Europe,  A si>^  Africa,  Malay  countries  : 
is  common  in  the  Himalaya,visiting  the  plains 
during  the  cold  reason. 

CUCULUS  MACULATUS.  Gmbl.  C. 
mindanensis.  C.  niger.  C.  scolopaceus,  Linn 
are  synonims  of  Eudyuamis  orientalis,  Linn, 

CUCUMBER. 
KiBchyim  ^thiop.  {  Kbekra  Hikd. 

Kusaja  Arab.  | 

The  cucumber  is  grown  from  seed  at  all 
seasons.  The  plants  should  never  be  too  close. 
It  thrives  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  grows  with 
much  or  little  water  ;  and  if  allowed  to  climb 
over  sticks  or  trellis  work,  is  out  of  the  way 
of  jackals  and  porcupines,  who  are  fond  of  the 
fruit.  The  natives  grow  them  in  their  fields, 
In  the  Gold  season,  amongst  grain  of  various 
sorts,  and  in  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers  during 
the  hot  weather.  The  cucumber  of  Numbers 
31  i.  14  is  the  Cucumis  melo,  the  melon. — 
Jaffrty,     See  Cucumis. 

CUCUMBER,  CLIMBING  INDIAN 
£hg.  syn.  of  Zanonia  indica,  Li»xn, 

CUCUMBER  SEEDCIL. 

Antimunbij  Miniak       I  Villerikai  yennai    Tah. 

MaIiAT.  I  Dosa  kaia  nuna      Tel. 
Timun-biji-miniak  | 

A  clear  edible  oil,  obtained  by  expression 
*from  the  seeds  of  Cucurbita  pepo  and  C.  mela- 
.pepo.  The  plants  of  the  cucumber  family 
frequently  supply  a  bland  oil,  which  is  used 
in  the  East  as  a  lamp  oil   and    for  cooking. 

CUCUMBER  TREE.  Eiw.  Averrohoa 
l>ilimbi,  WillcU. 

CUCUMIS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
.tiie  nat.  order  Cucurbitaceae,  comprehending 
^tbe  melon.^  the  cuoumber  and  some  sorts  of 
^otird.  The  Indian  species  of  cucumis  are 


Two  delicious  varieties  of  melon  grow 
wild  in  Mar  war,  Beekaue«r  and  Jessul- 
weer  :  they  are  very  small  and  high  flavored, 
and  are  exported  as  delicacies.  They  probably 
are  the  Cucumis  madraspatanus  {Hind,  Bun- 
gunuk)  and  the  Cucumis  turbinatus  {Hind, 
Kackari.) 

tha-Khwa-Khyen,     Eurm, 

meg}'ouug  BuRH, 
koukyen    Bujeim. 
lat  BuRU. 

btee  htouk  sau,  Burm,  are  species  of  Cucumis. 
— Irvine,  Med,  Top.  p,  209.  £na,  Cyc  ToigL 
fV,  Ic. 

CUCUMIS  ACUTANGULUS.  Linn.  syn. 
of  Lufifa  acutangula,  Boxb, 

CUCUMIS  CITRULLUS.    Sbb.  Syn.  of 
Cucurbita  citrullus,  Li7i7u 
CUCUMIS  CGLOCYNTHIS.  Linn. 

Citrullus  colocyutbis,     SckroBd, 


» 


9) 


9> 


99 


>9 


Tumbi 

Colocyntb  gourd 
Qhurumba 


C  intagrifolios. 
€.  melo. 
C.  momordica. 
0.  pubesoens. 


4U 


G.  trigonufl. 
C.  turbiuatus. 
C.  ubilinimus. 


Bus. 

SUTLBJ. 

Tiuirs-iND, 


9> 


Hanzal 


Tukbin 


Taic. 

HlUD. 

Pers. 


Bkas.     Vishola 

PIno.    Kurtama 
HiNO.     Maragbuiie 
Kbartuma 
Fruit 
Ar.    Hind.  |  Paikumiti.kai 
I  Indrayao 
Seeds. 
Pbr8.  I  Tumma. 
This  plant  furnishes  the  colocynth  of  tlie 
European  pharmacopaeas.     It    grows    abun- 
dantly in    most    of     the    arid  sandy  tracts 
of  the  Punjab,  from  Delhi   up  to  Peshawar, 
on  the  Corumandel  coast,  at  Eaira  in    Guz- 
erat,  Tirhut,  the  Doab,  in  the  deserts  by  the 
Jordan  and  nearSinai,inTurkey  and  in  Nubia, 
The    fruit    is  about  the   size  of  an  orange 
smooth,  and  yellow.     When  ripe  it  is  peeled, 
and  dried  in  a  stove,  when  it  becomes  whitish, 
very  dry,  and  spongy  ;  in  this  state  it  is  met 
with  in  commerce.     It  is  inodorous,  but  has 
an   extremely    bitter  nauseous  taste  aajd    a 
disagreeable     smell.     The    prlum    and   seed 
produce  exceedingly  powerful  cathartic  and 
emetic  effects,  and  an  extract  is  used  in  medicine. 
The  fresh  root  is  uted  as  a  tooth  brush,  and 
dried  and  powdered  is  given   as  a  purgative. 
—Dr,  J,  L.     Stewart^  Ro:yU  Pharmacopcea. 
O'Sliaughnessy,  Cyc.  p.  252.  L-vine  Med,  Top. 
209.  BelUu>. 

CUCUMIS  INDICUS.    flee  Lnffa  amara. 
CUCUMIS  MADEKASPATANUS.  Linn. 
syn.  of  Bryonia  scabrella. 

CUCUMIS  MELO.    Linn.;  W.andA.; 
Roxb. 
Betikb,  Musk  melon  Ar. 


Kbar  buj  Bknq. 

Tba<kbwa-limwe    Boric 
Kbirbaza  Due. 

Melon  ;  Sweet  melon  Eng. 
Kbarbuza  Hind. 

Labo-frangi  Malay. 


Ebarbuzeb 
Sarda 
Paliz 
Ghidro 
ilata,  Komadu 
Mulam  pallam 
Mulam  pandu 


Pebal 
Pubht. 

SiND. 
SiNOH. 

Taic 
Til. 


Baka  kaia  Maleal.  }  Karbuja  dosa 

The  native  country  of  this  valuable  plant  is 
unknown.  Linnsus  says  Tartary,  but  he  does 
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CUGUMIS  SATIVUS. 


GUGUM18  TUBBB08US. 


aetgive  his  authority.  DeCandolle  says  Asia; 
Boxburgfa  only  knew  it  in  a  cultivated  state  in 
tropical  India;  and  Professor  Royle  seems 
unacquainted  with  any  wild  station  for  it  in 
the  Himalaya  regions.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  (he  Punjab,  and  all 
over  India.  From  time  immemorial  Cashmir 
has  been  famous  for  the  excellence  and  abun- 
dance of  its  melons,  which  form  a  staple 
article  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
melons  of  Mnltan  and  Jhang  are  excellent^ 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  says  that  this  cele- 
brated fruit  rapidly  degenerates  if  sown  in  the 
plains.  In-Kabul  it  thrives  and  is  in  perfec- 
tion in  October  and  November,  when  the  first 
frost  touches  the  plant  It  is  largely  taken 
for  sale  to  the  city  of  Peshawar. — Roa^.  iii. 
720.  Voigt  58.  Eng*  Cyo,  p,  252.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Stewart,  p-  96. 

CUCUMIS  MOMORDICA,RoxB.;  W.^A. 
CueuQUB  muricfttas  WiUd,  \  Momordica  sativa  Iioxb» 


hnua 
8m 

n 

Sues. 

If 
Til. 

»i 
Til 


Bbno.  I  Eakari  kai 


Tam. 


HiKD. 

I) 

PUNJ. 


Karkata  kai  ,, 

Pedda  dosa  kaia     Tbl. 
Mallu  dosa  kaia        ,. 


Phanti 
Phunt 
Tuti 
Kakra 

Cultivated  throughout  India  ;  when  young 

is  a  good  substitute   for  the  common  cucum 

ber.  Seeds  now  and  then  ground  into  a  meal. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if  eaten  with  a  little 

sugar,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the   melon,    and 

reckoned  very  wholesome  ;   natives  use  it  in 

curries. — Roxb.  iii.  725.  Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart^  p. 

97    Voigt  58.  Ainslie,  p.  236. 

CUCUMIS  MURICATOS.     Willd.  syu. 
of  Cucumis  momordica. 

CUCUMIS  PSliUDOCOLOCYNTHIS. 
RoTLS.  A  plant  of  northern  India,  where  it  is 
called  "  Indrayim/'  and  "  Bisloombhee.*'  The 
fruit  is  similar  in  quality  to  colocynth,  and  is 
substituted  in  northern  India  for  the  true  ar- 
ticle, the  real  colocynth,  and  is  called  by  the 
names  applied  by  Dr  Royle,  to  his  Pseudo- 
colooynthis.— 0''!>'Aatt5'An««y,  p.  345.  See 
Cucumis  colocynthis. 

CUCUMIS  PUBESCENS.  WiLLD.;Tr.<^  A. 
ayn.  of  Cucumis  maderaspatanus,  Roxb, 
Powra  Cucumber     Enq. 


Oocnmber  Exa.    Khiia 

Common  Cacumber  „        Mufcmlla 
Kira,al8o  Suaa        HuxD.     Sookasa 
AptimuQ  Halat.    RaU  Kakari 

TimuiuQ  „  Pipingya 

Mullen  yellori,  Malbal,     Mala  vaM 
MuUen  belleri  „       I  VeUarikai 

Caukrikai  „       |  Dota  kaia 

The  Oa. 
Eunkuri-ke  bin j  ka-tel  Dxtx,  |  OU  of  Goeamber 
Velleriverei  yeanay      Tam.  |      aeed  Exe. 

This  is  commonly  grown  and  largely  used 
all  over  India,  but  most  Europeans  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  digest.  Cuoumber8,of  theC.  sativuBtod 
utilliaimus,  are  consumed  in  immense  qou- 
tities  by  the  Kaxens  and  Bnrmans,  who  seen 
to  prefer  them  large  and  yellow,  rather  than 
pluck  them,  when  green  and  tender. 

The  seeds  of  this  and  of  C*  ntilissimiu  an 
officinal,  being  considered  cooling.  This  maj 
be  the  Balara  khira,  or  hill  encumber  meo- 
tioned  by  Lowther, — Mr.  Jeffrey,  Dn,Ro^. 
iii.  720.  Voigt.  59.  J.  L.  Suwari,  p.  97,  aad 
Mason, 

CUCUMIS  TUBEROSDS.  Heyhb. 


Tam. 


Tk. 


e  not  much  in  reqaeri^ 


Chibbur 
Kekri 

Kodi  Budinga 
Kodi  budama 
Kella  budinga 


Pubesoeut  Cucumber  „ 
Kakri  Hind. 

Bun-eumuk  i» 

BaoBhanak  Pbri. 

GavakshiVrikBhamuSAMB 

Grows  wild  in  south  India,  m  the  Punjab, 
Hindustan,  Bengal,  and  the  peninsula.  Its 
small  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though 
they  do  not  cultivate  the  plant ;  on  ripeniog 
it  becomes  aromatic. — Roxb.  iii.  723.  Voigt 
59.  Dr»  J'  L.  Stewart,  p.  97. 

CUCUMLIS  SATIVUS.    Linn. 


Kusud 
8usbMl>oSiua 


An, 
Bbno; 


>» 


Kankari 

Kira-kankarai 

Fakua 
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Adulay  Kai, 
Nellay  pika 

This  is  a  pot  vegetab 
but  it  is  eaten  by  the  common  p6ople,who  make 
it  into  curry.     It  gmws  wild  in  cotton  aoib 
of  north  Tinnevelly.     It  is  very  prolific,  and 
on  waste  lands,  headlands  &c.,  in  great  abon- 
dance.  A  cooly  loadof  tuber  gives  six  lai]g» 
measures    of  fine   flour,  considered  by  tha 
natives  who  use  it  as  a  moat  excellent  braid 
stuff.     One  measure  of  the  floar  is  conodend 
equal  to  two    measures    of    the    Ptoiciiii 
glossarium,  which  latter  is  the  staple  food 
of  North  Tinnevelly.    The  mode  of  prepar- 
ing the  flour  is  simple.    The  tubers  are  viaii- 
ed  and  pealed ;  then   reduced  to   a  hraiaed 
mass  on  a  rough  stone;  after  which  it  ia  laab- 
ed  precisely  like  arrowroot ;  the  washing  ex- 
tending over  seven  or  eight  days,  when  tiia 
starch  is  dried  in  the  sun.  The  flour  is  ahaoat 
as  white  as  arrowroot,  it  is  reduced  to  oonjaa 
quite  as  easily,  by  pouring  boiling  water  wpoA 
a  spoonful  or  two  which  has  been  firat  moiat- 
ened     with  cold  water.     The  root  is  not 
generally  known  to  the  natives,bat  the  fruit,  i 
small  capsule  used  in  sweetmeats,  is  known  to 
them  as  the  Adully.  It  yields  a  pure  atarch,aBd 
as  a  means  of  supporting  life,  merely,  it  ia  pro- 
bably as  valuable  as  arrowroot^  sago^  tapioca, 
or    any  other  starch.    The  ultimate  diate- 
tical    action  of  all    starches   is   the  um 
and    the    preference    ^ven     tq    airown^ 
is  due  to  its  flavour  alone.  This  one  mabi* 
good  jelly,  J)ut  it  smelk  and  tastes  ali^ 
of  linseed    oil,    and  leaves    a   faint  liter 
taste  npon   the  palate;  and  unless  ^ba 
due  to  want  of  care  in  its  preparatifiind 
EoTFT.  I  can  be  got  rid  ot,  it  would  not  beaoentakla 
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SiNDHI. 

Singh. 
Tel. 


DUK. 


c 


CUCOMIS  imussiMus. 


COOUSBITACSf. 


to  Eftropeani.  Aa  to  the  natritiouB  quality 
of  starch,  modem  reeeardi  has  ahown  it  to  be 
deficient  in  flesh-producing  properties,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  called  strengthening  when 
mixed,  as  it  usually  is  with  milk,  or  flour 
containing  gluten.  It  would  therefore  ap- 
pear to  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  as  an 
article  of  diet  it  can  be  equal  to  twice  the 
quantity  of  flour  of  Panicum  grossarium, 
which,  in  all  probability,  besides  its  starch, 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  gluten. 
The  starch  grannies  in  C.  tuberusa  are 
compound^  and  they  have  in  conse- 
queuce  a  very  difierent  shape  from  tbe 
various  arrowroot  starches  from  which  they 
can  be  easily  distinguished  with  tbe  micros- 
cope. They  vary  much  in  size,  the  smaller 
having  a  diameter  less  than  l-ll,000tb8  of 
an  inch.  They  depolarize,  and  the  usual  black 
dot  can  be  seen  in  granules  of  l-6,000th8  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. — Jtoxb.  Ain$lie,  p.  336. 
Eevd.  Jamet.  F.  Keams,  Miniumary  S>P.G, 
Captain  J.  Mitchell^  Ojjicer  in  charge  of  the 
Govt.  Cent,  Museum  Jfadras  Agri-HorticidtU' 
ral  Society's  Froceedingsy  April  1862. 

CUCUMIS  TUHBlNATUS,  C.  trigonus 
and  C.  integrifolia,  are  plants  of  Bengal  and 
peninsular  India. — Roxh,  iii.  723. 

CUCUMIS  USITATA. 
Vellsree-kai,  Tam.  |  Dou  Raia  Til. 

Cucumber  is  commonly  cultivated  by  the 
natives  and  eaten  when  ripe  as  a  dessert.  Cu- 
cumis  sativus  and  utillissimus  are  also  culti- 
▼ated  to  a  great  extent  and  generally  eaten 
g:reen,  without  any  preparation  whatever  :  tbe 
country  cucumber  is  very  bitter  at  both  ends, 
and  these  should  be  cut  off  before  preparing 
for  salad.  To  the  people  this  is  a  valuable 
fruit.— Jiflf/rey.  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

CUCUMIS  UTILISSIMUS.  Roxb.  ;  W. 
^  A. 


Kakri;  Kakni  Hikd. 
Khyar-i-badrang  PiKf. 
Doaa  ;  Nakka  Dosa,  Tbl 
Paodili  doaa 
]  Doaa  kaia 


»t 


oil  from  them,  which  they  use  in  food  and  ta 
bum  in  their  lamps.  Experiments,  as  well  as 
analogy,  prove  these  seeds  to  be  highly  nourish- 
ing and  well  deserving  of  a  more  extensive 
culture  than  is  bestowed  on  them  at  present. 
The  powder  of  the  toasted  seeds  mixed 
with  sugar  is  said  to  be  a  powerfol  diuretic, 
and  serviceable  in  promotiug  the  passage  of 
saud  or  gravel.  In  Boxburgh*s  time,  this 
agriculture  was  chiefly  confiued  to  the  Guntoor 
Circar,  where  these  seeds  formed  a  considera- 
ble branch  of  commerce. — Roxburgh's  Flora 
Indica,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  721-22.  Col.  Ex.  1862. 
Honigherger^  ii.  p.  265.  Dr.  Stewart^  p.  97. 
Voigt  p.  58.  0*  Shaughnessp,  p.  343*  Eng. 
Cyo.  p.  252. 

CUCURBITACK£.  A  natural  order  of 
climbing  or  creeping  plants,  the  Gourd  tribe, 
chiefly  natives  of  hot  countries,  ranged  by 
Meisner  under  35,  and  by  Endlicher  under  28 
genera.  Of  these  there  occur  in  Egypt,  Abyssi- 
nia and  Arabia  8 ;  in  Astracan  and  Persia  and 
the  Levant  3  ;  in  China  and  Japan  5,  and  in 
the  East  Indies  160  species,  of  which  46 
are  natives  of  India. 


Kiaa-ut-taul  Aa. 

KaDkur.alaoEarkti  Bmo 
Tha-kbwa  » 

Field  cucumber       Sno. 
Ourkel  laoge  Gsa. 

Cultivated  throughout  India  and  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation  in  the  Punjab.  Dr.  Stewart 
has  seen  it  at  6,000  feet,  on  the  Ravi,  in 
the  hills.  This  gourd  atUins  2  or  2^  feet, 
and  is  stated  to  reach  the  extraordinary 
length  of  5  feet.  When  ripe,  if  carefully 
gathered  and  suspended,  it  will  keep  good  for 
several  months,  from  which  circumstance  they 
Are  valuable  for  long  voyages.  It  is  pickled 
*when  half  grown.  The  seeds,  like  those  of 
^be  other  cucurbitaceous  fruits,  contain 
jcnuch  farinaceous  matter  blended  with  a 
large  portion  of  mild  oil ;  the  natives  dry  aod 
gpndi  them  into  a  meali  which  they  employ  as 
AD  article  of  diet ;  they  also  express  a  mild 
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Acbmandra. 

4 

Karivia. 

t 

BeDiucaaa. 

1 

Laginaria. 

1 

Bryonia. 

31 

Luffa. 

16 

BryonopdB. 

I 

Melothria. 

1 

Citrullus. 

2 

Homordica. 

19 

Cocciuia. 

1 

Mukia. 

lor2 

Cucumifl. 

12 

Pilogyne. 

1 

Oucurbita. 

4 

Sicyoi. 

2 

Erythropalnm. 

1 

Triohoaanthea. 

35 

HerpetoBiterm  um. 

1 

Zehneria. 

2 

GymDopetalum. 

2 

Some  of  tbe  species  afford  cathartics  of  re- 
markable power,  others  have  useful  edible 
fruits.  The  fruit  varies  much  in  size,  fonn^ 
and  external  characters,  but  is  generally  fleshy 
within,  and  its  pulp  is  often  so  saturated  with 
water  that  it  cannot  be  dried.  The  roots  of 
most  of  the  order  contain  starch,  often  asso- 
ciated with  an  acrid  poisonous  matter,  which 
can  be  separated  by  washing  the  powdered 
root  with  water,  in  which  the  acrid  matter 
dissolves,  while  the  starch  is  left  The  seeds 
of  most  of  the  order  are  of  a  mild  sweet  taste^ 
give  good  emulsions  with  water,  and  yield  a 
fixed  oil  by  expression.  Few  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  are  indigenous  in  Europe.  In  tro- 
pical  countries  this  order  gives  the  inhabitants 
a  large  portion  of  their  food,  which  it  often 
affords  of  the  finest  quality  in  the  most  arid 
deserts  or  on  barren  swamps  and  islands.  lo 
Persia,  China  and  Cashmerci  they  are  cultivat- 
ed on  the  lakes,  on  the  floating  collections  of 
weeds  common  in  these  localities ;  in  India, 
they  are  very  abundant,  either  in  the  wild  or 
cultivated  state.  Aooording  to  Dr.  Hunter 
the  CuourHtofitce  abound  in  fibres  of  great 
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CUCirR'?^  ITA  CITRULLUS. 


OCUEBITA  LOBATA. 


lengtb.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief 
dietetical  species. 

/  Meetha  kuddoo.  The  seeds 

Cucarbita  pepo.   Pump-  I     of  these  3rield  oil  by  ex- 

kia.  i      pressionfandareconsider- 

\      ed  "cooling  in  medicine." 

„       citrnllus,     Turbooz.   Avar.  Tentsee. 

Beninoasa  cerifera,  ...    Feetha. 

1^  I  (  Knrbooza.  Seeds  oilyt  and 

Melon  ...  j     readily  become  rancid. 
Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  p.  723. 
Wild,  common  near  Saha 
ronpore,  becomes  aromatic 
on  ripening. 
Phoot. 
f%,«««.v.«,.        S  Kheera.  Fruit  contain  su- 
Cucumber,  ...  |    gar,8eed8yielda  mild  oil- 


CUCURBITA  HISPID  A,  Willie,  AMk 

Benincasa  cerifera    Sav%.    Cucurbita  pepo      Bexi 


ft 


Cuoumis  melo 

G.  madaraspatensis, 

C.  patescens,    ...    . 

0.  momordici, 
G.  sativus. 


Cucurbita 
Koomra 
Koshnanto 
Pandri  chikki 
Mitta  kaddu 
Pumpkin 
White  Gourd 
Red  pumpkin 
Kambalam 


FUek. 
Bekg. 

Bombay. 

DUK. 
K.HO. 

»» 
Malbal. 


Karkaroo 
Ala  puhnl 
Pusnikai 
Gumadi-kaia 
Boordoo  Goomadoo 
Budady  ,, 

Potti  goomadi 


Sasi. 
Snnu. 

Tam. 

Tiu 


M 


Kukree. 

Ghia. 

Kalee-torL 
/Kurella.    Fruit      slightly 
(     bitter  and  tonic. 

Chuchinga. 

Palwal. 

Junglee  -chuchinga. 


O.  utilissimQS, 
Luff  a  pentandra»     ... 
„      acutangola,  ... 

Momordica  charantia, 

Trichosaathes  anguina, 
ff       „    dioicay... 
„        ,t    cucumerina, 

— Royle.p.  219.     0*  Shaughnfssy,  p.  351, 

CUCURBITA,  a  genua  of  the  Cacurbitace©, 
has  six  species,  but  only  fotir  have  been  cultivat- 
ed, viz.  C.  maxima,  C.  ovifera  and  C.  pepo, 
which  include  all  pumpkins,  gourds,  squashes 
and  vegetable  marrow,  and  C  moschata,  the 
water  melon.  Of  these,  there  are  innumerable 
varieties.  The  Burmese  names  for  species 
are  Boo  kha,  Thaka  hai  Sgau  ;  Thai  than  Sgau. 
A  number  of  melon,  cucumber  and  "  kadu" 
seeds  are  included  among  oil  seeds,  on  account 
of  their  yielding  oil. — Darwin,  Masoni  PowdL 

CUCURBITA  ALBA.  Roxb.  syn.  of 
Beuincasa  cerifera,  Savi, 

CUCURBITA  AURANTIA,  the  Orange- 
Gourd,  is  rather  more  tender  than  the  other 
species. — Engl.  Cyc,  p.  258. 

CUCURBITA  CERIFERA.  Fish.  syn. 
of  Cucumis  citrullus,  Serr, 

CUCURBITA    CITRULLUS,    Linn. 

Cucumus  oitrullis,  tierr. 
Belikh-zichi  Ar.     Tarboozah 


Tarmuj  ,al8o  TarbuzBENO. 
Titoo  Laoo  ,, 

Turbuz  DuK. 

Water  melon  Eno. 

Bamoka  also  TurbuzHiND 
Jamauka 


>i 


Lampuno. 

^ALAY. 


»♦ 

Pbbs. 


Pbrs. 

SAflt. 


Chaya  pula 

Kuttoo  wombi 

Hindano 

Oauho 

Pitcha  ghadi 

Komadu 

Pitcha  Shakara  Komati, 

also  Pitchakai, 

also  Pitchi  pallamTAM. 
Darbuje  Tbl. 


SiND. 

SlNQH. 
» > 


Iiamuja 

Mandeki 

Samangka 

Pataka 

Hinduaneh 

In  India,  the  water  melon  is  cultivated  in 
river  beds  and  in  alluvial  deposits  of  lakes, 
tanks,  &c.,  where  abundance  of  water  can  be 
had  ;  it  is  used  as  a  dessert.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  melon  of  the  Jews,  mentioned 
in  many  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  juice  of  this 
fruit  is  very  cooling,  and  is  said  to  do  well  for 
a  cooling  drink  in  typhus  fever. — Powdl, 
TO'tij.  Prod-  Eng,  Cyc»  p.  253.  Jafrey,  See 
Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 
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In  India  the  young  unripe  fruit  of  this  pump- 
kin is  eaten  by  all  the  natives,  and  it  is  oaed 
as  a  pot-vegetable;  being  much  and  jostlj 
esteemed  both  by  Europeans  and  Natives.  Tin 
variety  called  in  Tamul  Kaliaiia  Poosnikai, 
is  white,  and  from  old  custom,  and  as  a  rdi* 
gious  rite,  it  must  make  a  dish  at  every  Tamul 
marriage  dinner  :  it  is  supposed  to  ensore 
prosperity  to  the  wedded  pair. — Aindie,  p. 
244. 

CUCURBITA  LAGENARIA,  Link. 

vulgaris,  Serr, 

Bellaehora  Ualeii. 

Kaddu  Pni. 

Ulavoo  Sin. 

Teao  Snni 

Dijalaba  Scrca. 
Shora  kai 

Churaykai  Til. 

Anapa  kaia  In. 

Ala  bum  „ 

Anuga  kaya  « 

Gubba  kaya  „ 

I  Kunda  muga  „ 

I  Nelanuga  „ 


Lageoaria 
Bjbng. 


Kodoo 

Laoo  ft 

Toomba  ,, 

Hurreakaddu,  DoK.  Sind. 
Quara  taiivil         Egypt. 

„      m'davar 
Dubhadibhe 
Bottle  Gourd 
White  pumpkin 
Calabash 
Kaddu 
Tomra  kaddu 
Labo  ambou 


>» 
Eno. 

» 
Hind. 


Malat. 


Several  varieties  of  this  are  largely  culti- 
vated in  India  and  are  eaten  dressed  iu  difertnt 
ways.  The  long  white  gourds  are  hollowed  oat 
and  made  into  buoys  for  rafts  for  cros^ingrireis. 
The  large  round  kind  are  used  for  nu^iog  a 
kind  of  stringed  instrument  like  a  ^'sitar'', oil- 
ed in  Tamul  Kinnayri,  and  are  hence  teraed 
Kiniiayri  Chooraykai.  A  longer  and  nairow 
sort  are  employed  in  making  the  wind  instn- 
ments  called  in  Tamul  Magbadi  with  whidi 
the  snake-men  (Pamoo  Poodarer,  Tam.)  entice 
snakes  from  their  holes.  In  China  the  dried 
bottle-gourds  are  tied  to  the  backs  of  childrea 
on  board  the  boats  to  assist  them  in  floatiDgif 
they  should  unluckily  Call  overboard.  Tbe 
dried  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  is  hard,  sod  is 
used  as  a  bottle  called  the  fakir's  bottla  A 
wild  variety  Tita-Laoo,  is  poisonous. — VoigU 
Atnslie's  Materia  Medico,  p.  172,238. 

CUCURBITA  LOBATA. 

Tinda,    Pakjab. 

In  the  Punjab  this  is  a  small  round  gonid 
when  young,  at  which  time  it  makes  a  most 
delicious  vegetable  for  the  table  :  the  frnit  is 
not  bigger  than  a  small  turnip.— ^<wett 
Hand  Book. 
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CUORA. 


CUDDAPAH. 


CUCURBITA  MAXIMA.  Duch.  IF.  d:  A. 

Cuearbita  melopepo,  Boxh.  iii.  719. 


>upbnra  Kumra    Bsno. 
iufri  KuiDra  ,, 

^KwajphayuDg      Bdrm. 
'ha  yuug  kha  ,, 

!iarge  commou  pu up- 
kin  Bmo. 
yOmmon  large  gourd  „ 
ifelon  f, 
led  or  Spuasb  gourd  ,, 
iitlia  Kaddu  ?     Hind. 
lalwa     ,,        ? 


Al  I  Kanawaic 

Dagban  Ladak. 

Sbakari  or  Sbakara 
sbora  Male  a  l. 

Peas. 

Tam. 


If 
Tbl. 


t* 


Kadu  aafed 
Pasbiuy  kaia 
f»  kiray 
Qumaddikaia 
»  kiira 
KuebmaDdamn  :  Ba- 
gatla ;  erra  gummadi  „ 
Cultivated  throughout  India,  in  Kashmir 
ip  to  6000  or  9000  feet,  and  in  Ladak  up  to 
0,500  feet.  It  is  made  to  trail  over  houses 
itid  trees.  It  needs  much  water  and  good  soil. 
Dhe  fruit  is  very  large  ;  when  boiled  it 
ast^s  like  a  young  carrot,  and  is  used  in 
various  ways  ;  its  leaves  are  boiled  as  greens. 
—  Voigt  59  Dr,  J,  L.  Stetcart  Gen.  Med.  Top. 
>.  209. 
CUCURBITA  OVIFERA.  Linn. 

Vegetable  marrow    Esq.  |  Simaipasiui  kai        Tam. 
iSgg  bearing  gourd      „      | 

This  is  the  most  wholesome  of  the  cucur- 
bitaceae,  and  is  largely  grown  by  the  market 
[lardeners  of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  indigenous 
at  Astrachan  :  it  is  an  excellent  vegetable  of  easy 
culture  in  good  rich  soil. — Jafrey^  Voigt.  p.  69. 
See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

CUCURBITA  PEPO.  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
Benincasa  cerifera,  Savi.  See  Cucumber  seed 
oil,  Cucurbitaceae.  Gourds.  OiL 
CUORA  AMBOINENSIS,Dand.  A  tortoise 
of  Malacca  and  TenaHserim  of  the  family  Tes- 
tudinidae,  order  Chelonia,  Section  A.  or  shield- 
ed Heptiles,  which  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Sec.    a.  Cataphracta.  Shielded  Reptiles. 
ORDER.  CHELONIA. 

Fam.  Testudinidas. 

Teatudo  Indica,  Gm^l.  Galap. 

radiata,  Bhaw.  Madag. 

stellata,  8}ta\o.  Vizag. 

platynotus,  Blyth.   Burdwan. 

elnngata,  Blyth.  Arakan/rcoasserim. 
EIoEuopuB  Hur«fieldii,  Gray.  Afghauiatan. 

Fam.  Qeoemydidsa. 

Kanouria  Emys,  Oray.  Moiden. 
jeoemyda  grandis,  Oray.  Tenawerim. 

„  tricarinata,  Btyih.  Chaibassa, 

Cuora  Amboinentia,  Daud,    Malacca,   Tenauerim, 
Jyclemis  orbiculata,  Btll.  Burmah. 

Fam.  EmydidiB. 

Emys  nuchalis,  Blyiji.  Java. 

Hamiltonii,  Oray.  Calcutta. 

trijoga,  Schweiffif.   Arakan,  Madraa. 

nigra,  Blyth.  Tenaaserim. 

sebfe. 

Tetraonyx    Leaionii,  Calcutta,  Tenaaserim.     J>um. 

and  Bib. 

BaUgur  lineatus,  Gray.  S.  E.  India, 
thungii,  (Jray.  Calcutta, 
dhongoka,  Oray.  Central  ludia. 
berdmoreii,  Blyth.  Pegu, 
ocellata,  JDum.  Calcutta, 
trivittata,  J)um,  Nival. 
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Pangshura  tectum,  B^  Calcutta. 

„        ten  tori,  Oray.  Indus. 

„       ilavi venter,  Ounth.  BengaL 

,,       Smith,  C/unf A.   Bengal. 
Platysternum  m^gacepbalum,  Oray.  Martaban. 

Fam.  TrionycidiB. 
Emyda  granosa,  Oray.  Calcutta. 

„        Ceylonensis,     Oray.  Ceylon. 
Trionyx  Gangeticua,  C.  and  V.  Bengal. 

„        Quntherii,  .Oray.  Arakan. 
Chitra  Indica,  Oray.  Hooghly. 

Fam.  ChelonidiB. 
Spbargis  coriacea,  Linn.  Tenasaerlm  coast. 
Caretta  imbricata,  Schweigg.  Bay  of  BengaL 
Cayana  olivacea,  Bachs.  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Chelonia  virgata,  Schweigg.  Bay  of  Bengal. 

CUDBEAR,  is  a  powder  procured  from 
the  Lichen  tartaricus,  a  plant  found  in  Iceland, 
used  in  dyeing  violet,  purple,  or  crimson. 
Its  colors  are  not  durable  when  it  is  employed 
alone,  and  it  is  therefore  used  as  a  body  to 
other  expensive  dyes,  as  indigo,  cochineal^ 
&c.,  making  them  more  lively.  It  is  used  but 
little  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  demand  in 
that  market  is  not  great. — Compendious  De- 
scription.  See  Dyes. 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  in  lat.  IT  43'  N.,  long.  79*  50'  E.— 
Horsburgh, 

CUDDAM.  Hind.  Nauclea  cadamba,  pro- 
perly Kaddamba. 

CUDD APAH,  one  of  the  two  great  collec- 
torates  (Bellary  the  other))  into  which  the 
Ceded  Districts  are  divided.  It  lies  be- 
tween Lat.  1 3*"  5'  and  1 6''  20'  Long.  77o  48'  and 
790  50\  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part 
of  the  Kurnool  country  and  the  district  of  Qun- 
toor,  on  tlie  south  by  Mysore  and  North  Arcot, 
on  the  west  by  Bellary  and  Kurnool,  and  on  the 
east  by  Nellore  and  part  of  North  Arcot.  Of 
the  great  religious  institutions  in  the  south  of 
India  are  Sri  Sailam  in  Cuddapah,  Conjeveram, 
Cbellarabram,  Srirangam,  &c.  There  are  also 
many  religious  edifices  of  great  architectural 
merit,  very  worthy  of  being  depicted  and  pre- 
served for  the  beauty  of  their  sculpture  and  ele- 
gance of  their  design,8uch  as  the  stone  mantapam 
in  the  fort  at  Yellore,  latterly  used  as  an  arsenal, 
the  temples  at  Tanjore,  Gangondaram  and 
Tribhuwanam,  the  ruins  of  Bijanagar,  the  pa- 
godas at  Leepichi  in  Bellary,  and  of  Tarpatry 
in  Cuddapah,  with  many  others  equally  worthy 
of  admiration,  in  secluded  and  desert  places, 
little  known  beyond  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, which  would  doubtless  reward  the 
institution  of  careful  inquiries.  Nearly  all 
the  finest  buildings  of  early  times  have  been 
constructed  of  stone }  while  the  edifices  erected 
within  the  past  500  years,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  stupendous  piles  at  present 
to  be  met  with,  are  of  brick.  If  the  range 
of  inquiry  is  extended  to  Hyderabad  and 
Mysore,  the  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 
The  Nizam's  territories  comprehend  the 
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seats  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
fuL  sovereignties  of  the  Dekhan,  such  as 
Calyan,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Chnlukya 
and  Bijala  raya  dynasties  ;  Devagiri,  or  Deo- 
ghur,  the  capital  of  the  Yadava ;  Warangal 
that  of  the  Kakateya ;  and  the  great  mahom- 
medan  principalities  of  Gulburgah,  subse- 
quently split  into  the  subordinate  powers  of 
Bijapur  the  Adil  Shahi,  Ahmedna^gar  Nizam 
Shahi,  of  Golconda  Kutub  Shahi,  Berar  Imad 
Shahi  and  of  Beder  Birud  Shahi,  He. 

The  town  of  Cuddapah,  in  L.  14' 28' 8* 
No  L.  78^  48'  E,  is  north-east  of  Madras, 
364  feet  above  the  sea.  It  gives  its  name 
to  a  revenue  collectorate  with  a  population 
of  1,451,921.  Cuddapah  town  is  situated 
in  a  fork  of  land  about  seven  miles  to  the  west 
from  the  union  of  the  Nallamallai  and  Yella- 
mallai  ranges  of  hills.  It  has  hilly  and  level 
lands^  and  much  black  soil  suited  for  indigo 
and  cotton  growth,  but  few  trees.  The  Pennar 
river  flows  through  it.  The  soil  is  saline. 
Diamonds  are  washed  for  in  its  rivers. 

GUDDOO  also  Kali  Kutki.  Quz.  and  Hind. 
Helleborus  niger. 

CUDIRiE  FASJAN  YENNAI.  Tam.  Oil 
of  Sterculia  foetida. 

CUERO.     Sp.  Leather. 

CUFIC  WRITING.  See  Khalifah. 

CUIRv     Fr.  Leather. 

CUIR  DE  RUSSIE.     Fa.  Russia  leather. 

CUIVRE.     Fr.  Copper. 

OUIVRE  JAUNE,  also  LAINOU.  Fr. 
Brass. 

CULA.  Sanso.  a  race. 

CULAKA,  ALSO  KUTAKA,  also  VE- 
SHAMOSTI  BEJUM.    Sans.  Nux  vomica. 

CULEMBERRI,  or  CALAMBERRL 
Singh.  Calamander  wood. 

CULLEN,  General,  of  the  Madras  Artillery, 
long  a  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  rajah  of 
Travancore  ;  for  half  a  century  a  distinguish- 
ed contributor  to  physical  science  in  India. 
Author  of  Geological  features  from  Madras  to 
Bellary,  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1827,  vol.  I,  part 
I,  33.  Account  of  the  fall  of  rain  at  different 
stations  on  the  Western  Ghauts,  Rep.  Brit. 
Ass.  1844,  1846,  vol.  II.  23.  On  the  influ- 
ence of  trees  on  climate.  Mad.  Lit.  Trans, 
vol.  XV,  450.  He  was  an  old  and  faithful 
soldier — one  of  the  number  who  assisted  the 
late  East  India  Company  in  laying  the  found- 
ations of  an  empire  which  has  become  the 
wonder  of  modern  civilization.  He  was  of 
the  season  of  1804.  He  berved  in  the  field  at 
Candeish  and  Berar  in  1805  and  1806  with 
the  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force  ;  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  6  pounders  with  the 
2nd  Cavaliy  and  7th  Regiment  N.  I.  under 
Captain   H.    Scott   at  the  surprise  of  a  large 
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body  of  Mahrattas  in  December  1 805,  when 
four  guns,  with  all  their  camp  and  baggi^ 
were  captured.  He  was  present  at  the  it- 
tack  and  capture  of  St.  Denis,  Isle  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon  in  1810,  and  with  the  force 
employed  against  Kumool  in  1815.  Be  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Colonel  on  1st  October 
1842,  and  he  died  on  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  this  event.  He  was  gazetted  i 
Lieutenant  General  on  the  11th  November 
1851.  He  was  endowed  with  literary  ud 
political  abilities  of  a  very  high  order,  aDdhid 
displomatic  skill  would  have  won  nndoobted 
laurels  in  a  more  stirring  arena  than  Travancore. 
even  in  the  most  trying  times.  As  a  geologist 
and  man  of  science  he  was  favourably  known 
to  the  scientific  world  ;  and  the  papers  contri- 
buted by  him  to  the  journals  of  various  learned 
societies  have  been  among  the  most  valoable 
and  interesting  that  have  appeared  iu  those 
publications.  He  was  a  warm  paUon  of 
science,  and  sp^ired  neither  expense  nor  in- 
dividual effort  in  promoting  the  cause,  and 
advancing  scientific  investigations.  He  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  Go- 
vernor of  Madras,  and  subsequently  CommiS' 
sary  General  of  the  same  Presidency.  On  the 
decease  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  Maclean, 
General  Cullen  w*«ts  appointed  Resident  of 
Travancore  and  Cochin  on  the  8th  September 
1 840,  and  retired  on  the  1 1  th  January  1 860 ; 
so  that  he  remained  iu  office  for  nearly  20 
years.  Uis  total  period  of  service  extended 
over  58  years  and  8  month!*,  spent  iu  India, 
with  the  exception  of  a  furlough  of  3  jean 
and  one  month  to  England.  Dnring  his  tenure 
of  office  as  Resident^he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Government  in  the 
councils  of  thu  native  states,  on  a  SiOM  and 
permanent  basis  ;  and  never  at  any  former 
period  of  our  rule  w«s  Britisli  ascendency  in 
Travancore  and  Ct>chin  greater  than  when  he 
resigned  his  important  charge  into  the  hands 
of  his  successor.  Born  17th  May  1785.  He 
died  at  Allepey  on  the  1st  October  1862. 
CULLENIA  EXCELSA.  W.  Ic. 

Durio  ZeylanicuB,     Gardner- 
Kattoo-bodde        iSiNCH.  I  Malai  kouji  manm  Tii. 
Kattoo  heriteya  „      | 

A  tree  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsu- 
la of  India,  and  common  iu  the  Central  Pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,000 
to  5,000  feet     It  is  a  very  large  and  tall  tree, 
trunk  straight,  from  60  to  80    feet  hig^ 
Wood  white,  rather  open  grained,  apparmt- 
ly   not    very   good,   but    the  outside  w 
only  was  examined.     Under  the  mioroscap^ 
its  longitudinal  section  is  very  pccaHar ;  «to- 
gether  such  as  Dr.  Wight   had  not  elscrto 
observed.     Dr.  Gibson  had  not  met  with  ^ 
tree    within     the    Bombay     bounds.-*'"* 
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Wight  and  Gibson,  Thwattes  En,  Plant,  Zeyl, 
Part  I.  p,  28—9. 

CULLEN'S  LIQUID  FOR  PRESERVING 
WOOD  and  iron   is   a   mixture  of  coal   tar, 
quick-lime,  and   powdered  charcoa),   in    the 
proportion   of  two    measures    (by   bulk)   of 
the  tar,  to  one  measnre  of  the  lime  and  one 
of  the  charcoal.     Lime  is  freely  dissolved  in 
coal    tar,    with    which    it   forms  a    cement 
-which    takes  readily   to  wood,    brick,   iron, 
or  other   building*  materials    however   wet, 
and  which   sets   with  nearly  the   cohesion  of 
mortar  op  hydraulic  lime.  With  the  addition 
of    the  charcoal,  mixed    in  an   exceedingly 
fine    state,    it    is    found    that   white   ants, 
which   attack  and   destroy  creosoted   wood, 
were  effectually  excluded,  carbon,  it  appears, 
being  especially  poisonons  to  them.  Six  pieces 
of   deodar,  or  Ilimalaya  pine>  were   buried 
in  a  place  particularly  infested  with   white 
ants,  three  of  the  pieces  being  protected  by 
Cullen's  preparation,   and  the   three    others 
being  left  in  their  natural  state.    At  the  end 
of  five  months,  the  blocks  were  dug  up,  when 
those  which  had  been  coated  were  found  to  be 
as  sound  as  when  put  down,  while  those  which 
Lad  been  left  unprotected  were  found  riddled 
with  the  perforations  of  the  ants. 

In  the  case  of  iron,  creosote  is  belieyed  to 
be  a  complete  protection  in  ordinary  soils, 
but  in  the  saltpetre  soil  of  the  provinces  of 
India,creosote  is  said  to  be  of  no  use  whatever. 
iSix  pieces  of  thin  iron  were  buried,  three  being 
coated  with  Cullen's  preparation,  while  the 
others  were  left  as  they  were  cut  from  the 
original  plate ;  the  coated  iron  was  completely 
protected  for  the  time  tried,  whereas  the 
pieces  put  down  in  their  ordinary  state  were 
found  to  have  been  much  rusted. 

CULILAWAN  BARK  is  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Cinnamomum  trees. 

CULLI  MULAIAN.  Tam.  Caralluma 
adscendens. 

CULNAH,  a  town  on  the  Bhagarathi  river. 

CULTIVATOR. 
Jijot  Hind.  |  GUp*  Tib. 

The  cul  ti  vators  of  India  belong  to  a  few  races, 
the  Jatjthe  Kunbi,  the  Kurmi,  the  Mali  and  the 
Vellala.  The  ryot  or  cultivator  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil  in  Me*war.  He  compares  hisright  there 
to  the  <*  a'khye  d'hooba"  which  no  vicissitudes 
can  destroy.  He  calls  the  land  his  bapota  or 
patrimonial  inheritance.  He  has  Menu  in 
support  of  his  claim,  as  he  says,  <<  cultivated 
land  is  the  property  of  him  who  cut  away  the 
wood,  or  who  cleared  and  tilled  it :"  an  ordi- 
nance binding  on  the  whole  hindoo  race,  and 
which  no  international  wars  or  conquest  could 
overturn. — 7W«  Rajasthan,  Vol.  i.  p.  496. 

CULTIVATION.  See  Agriculture.  Coffee, 
Flax,  Hemp,  Indigo,  Opium,  Tobacco. 
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CULTIROSTBES.    A  tribe  of  birds. 

Fam  ArdeadsB. 

Sub  F AM.  Tantalinis  6  gen.  7  sp.,  viz.  1  Falcia- 
ellus ;  1  GeronticuB  ;  Thoskiornia ;  2  Tantalus  ;  1 
Platalea ;  1  Anattomus. 

CULU.  Tam,  also  CULUTU.  Sans. 
Dolichos  nniflorus. 

CULZUM.  See  Kulzum. 

CUMAR A  GUPTA.  See  Gapta  :  Gupta ; 
Inscriptions,  p.  378. 

CUMBETA,  In  hindu  astronomy  the  solar 
sign  Aquarius. 

CUMBHAYONI.  In  explanation  of  the 
analogy  between  the  vessels  emblematic  of  the 
Isis  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  there  is  a 
festival  sacred  to  the  sage  Agastya,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  star  Canopus,  when  the  sun 
enters  Virgo  (Kaniya).  The  **camacumpa"  is 
then  personified  under  the  epithet  cumbha- 
yoni,  and  the  votary  is  instructed  to  pour 
water  into  a  sea-shell,  in  which  having  placed 
white  flowers  and  unground  rice,  turning  his 
face  to  the  south,  he  offers  it  with  this  invoca 
tion :  "  Hail,  Cumbbayoni,  born  in  the 
sight  of  Mitra  and  Yaruna  (the  sun  and  water 
divinities),  bright  as  the  blossom  of  the  citsa 
(grass),  who  sprung  from  Ag7ii  (fire)  and 
Maruta.'' 

CUMBI.     Tam.  Tel.  Gardenia  lucida, 
Dikamilli,       Due.  Guz.  |  Cambipisin  Tav. 

Hind.  | 
The  gam  is  a  strong  disagreeable  smelling 
gum-resin ;  procurable  in  most  Indian  bazars. 
It  is  much  used  by  native  doctors  as  an  exter- 
nal application,  when  dissolved  in  spirits^  for 
cleaning  foul  ulcers.  It  is  now  used  by  some 
European  practitioners  in  case  of  worms  in 
children. — Faulkner. 

CUMBIA  oB  GAMBIA,      Can.    Careya 
arborea. 

CUMBI-PISIN.    Tam.  Gum  of  Gardenia 
lucida. 

CUMBLE  PALLAM.  Tam.  Morns  indica, 
the  mulberry  fruit. 

CUMBLI.  Guz.  Hind.  Eamli,  also  written 
Cumul  andCamal,  and  also  called  Camaline, 
is   from     the    Sanscrit   kamal,  a    blanket,  a 
coarse   woollen  blanket  worn  universally  by 
the  peasantry  of  all  India,  and  sold  at  Ks.  1  ^ 
to  Bs  100.  Cumblies  are  woven  in  almost  every 
district  of  India  of  the  wool  of  the  country, 
which  is  spun  by  hand.  The  yam  is  sized  with 
the  juice  of  the  common  squill;  the  woof  is  bea- 
ten with    a  hand  batten   (in  the  way  that 
sailors  adopt  in  forming  mats  for  protecting 
the  rigging)  no  reed  being  used  :  &  finer  de- 
scription of  cumbly  of  which  the  sepoy  cloaks 
were  formerly  made  is  manufactured  at  Bellary 
or  in  its  neighbourhood.     The  Mysore  cum- 
Hes    are  of  superior  quality,  in  black  and 
white  colours,  and  are  sold  at  from  Rupees 
25  to  100  each  ;   ordinary  sizes  4  to  20  Rs. 
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each*  Bellary  cumblies  are  well  made,  but 
are  not  of  so  high  value  as  those  of  the 
Mysore  District ;  they  are  6  cubits  long  by  3. 
The  cumbly  is  usually  made  in  pieces  of  two 
or  three  feet  broad,  and  five  or  six  or  more 
long,  and  generally  very  coarse,  of  a  dark  or 
black  colour.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
manu&ctured  larger,  and  finer,  and   striped. 


East,  but  has  long  been  introduced  into  tks 
south  of  Europe,  Sicily  and  Malta.  This  is 
found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Hampvir 
andSungnam  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  to  9,000 
feet*  Abundant  in  pasture,  seeds,  exported  to 
the  plains.  16  cwts.  of  the  fruit  yield  about  44 
lbs.  of  the  oil,  which  has  a  pale  yellow  coloor 
and  is   limpid,  of  a  disagreeable  smell   and 


or  spotted^  black  and  white.  There  may  be  '  acrid  taste.     Sp*  Gr.  0.  345.  The  seeds   are 


some  connection  between  the  Sanscrit  word 
Kamal  and  the  Grecian  Chlamus,  and  the 
Latin  Chlamys.  It  is  barely  possible  also  it 
may  not  be  unconnected  with  the  Arabic 
Kamis,  from  which  we  have  the  Italian 
Camicia,  the  Portuguese  Camisa,  and  the 
French  Chemise.  The  Chlamys  was  generally 
like  the  Cumul,  made  of  wool,  and  in  shape 
it  was  much  the  same,  being  half  the  breadth 
of  its  length.  A  similar  connection  may  per- 
haps exist  between  the  Persian  and  Hindee 
Suya,  the  Latin  Sagum,  and  the  modern 
Spanish  Saya.  Good  cumuls  are  made  in 
Uiwur  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meerapor 
in  Meerut-  The  Sansia  Cumul  of  Meerut 
sometimes  sells  as  high  as  twenty-five  rupees. 
It  is  made  of  the  wool  of  lambkins,  shorn 
about  three  days  after  their  birth. — Elliot 
Supp,  Gloss.  Hindu  Injanticidej  p.  195. 

CUMBI.  TAk.  Pencillaria  spicata. 

CUM  BUM,  a  town  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Cuddapah  district,has  a  tank  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference. 

CUMIN.  The  black  cumin  of  Scripture  is 
the  Nigella  sativa,  the  fi€\av$tov  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Diosoorides.  The  Helleborus 
niger  however  has  also  been  named  cumin. 

CUMIN  DES  yPRES.  Fr.  Caraway  seed. 

CUMINO.  It.  Cumin  seed, 

CUMIN  SEED. 

Hemeron  Gb. 

Aithiopikon  „ 

JEammon  Hjkb. 

Cumino,  Comino        It. 
CuminumCymiDum  Lat. 
Jiotan  Mala. 

Cominho  Port. 

Jirana,  Jiraka,Ajaji  San< 
Jeruka  „ 

Duru  Sing  a. 

OomiDo  Sp. 

Siraguui  Tak. 

Jilakarra  Tkl. 

Kemmum  T(7BK. 

Cumin  seeds,  the  fruits  of  Cuminum 
cyminum,  are  of  an  ash-grey  or  light  brown 
coloiir,oval.  linear,  flat  on  one  side,  convex  and 
striated  on  the  other,  aromatic,  odour  dependent 
on  a  volatile  oil  which  is  stored  up  in  the 
seed*coat.  Taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  aromatic, 
but  not  so  agreeable  as  anise.  The  albumen 
is  insipid.  The  plant  is  probably  a  native 
ef  Asia,  and  was  made  known  to  the  Greeks 
from  Egypt.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
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Kamun  ;  Eemnn, 

Ab. 

Zira,jiraBaf«d, 

Beno. 

Gus.  HniD 

.  Perb. 

Z«6-ya 

Bush. 

Dze'-ya 

9* 

Jiraga, 

Can. 

Kummen 

Dan. 

Shah  zira 

Dux. 

Eomyn 

DUT. 

Common  Gamin 

£no. 

White  Cumin 

If 

Camin 

Fa. 

Kumin 

GXB. 

Kuminon 

Gb. 

used  as  a  condiment  in  India,  and  the  oil  it 
used  in  medicine ;  it  is  a  stimulant 
native.  The  seeds  were  f(»rmerly  much 
ployed  as  an  external  application  in  Emplastnux 
and  Cataplasma  Cumini,  and  still  by  Jews  in 
the  process  of  circumcision.  The  seed  is  par- 
ticularly prized  by  the  mahomedaos,  who  sea- 
son their  cakes  with  it.  Dr.  Ainsiie  thought 
that  much  of  what  is  used  in  Madras  wss 
brought  from  China,  and  from  the  Galph  of 
Persia. — Drs.  Ainsiie.  Mat,  Med.  p*  266.  JioxL 
292.  Eoyle.  Stewart.  Mason.  Clegkom. 
ff Shaughnessy,  p.  367.  Faulkner.  McCuUock, 

CUMIS.  See  Koh. 

CUMMI  MARAM.  Tam.  Gmelina  arbom. 

CUMMUL,  properly  COMMAL.  Tam.  as 
article  of  female  jewellery. 

CUMMUM,a  town  in  the  Cuddapah  district, 
its  tank  is  seven  or  eight  miles  in  circamferenoe. 

CUMPAS— ?  a  light  brown  coloaied  wood 
of  Penang,  a  large  tree ;  used  only  for  planks. 

CUMRBAND.  Hind.  Waist  belt,  literayy 
a  loin  girder.  Kamar-bandhna  means  lite- 
rally to  gird  up  the  loins. 

CUMURUNGA  or  KAMARANGA.  Bekc. 
Averrboa  carambola. 

GUNDA,  properly  Cauda  Gadda.  Tiu 
Root  of  Tacca  pinnatifida. 

CUNDALAH  PALLAH— 1  a  bamboo 
coloured  wood  of  Travancore  ;  used  for  making 
sandals 

CUNDAL  PANI  MARAM.  Tam.  CaryoU 
urens. 

CUNDAMANNI.  Tam.  Abrus  ^recatorios. 

CUNDAPGRE  RIVER,  on  the  coast  of 
Canara,  in  lat.  13°  39^  N.,  is  only  liavigable 
by  boats. — Horsburgh, 

CUND  BARANGHI.  Dok.  See  GonU 
barings. 

CUNEIFORM  CHARACTER,  also  cslled 
the    arrow-headed,   also   the    wedge-abapsd 
character^    was  used  for    the    Baciio-Medo- 
Persian  language  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ache- 
menidse.  It  was  first  observed  at  Be-aitiiB,  • 
little  village  at  the  foot  of  rocky  moimtsiai^ 
which  are  covered  with  has  reliefs  that  wm 
first  decyphered  by  Bumouf  and  Tafwun^  afir- 
wards  by  Rawlinson.    The  most  importi^if 
the  inscriptions  is  the  list  in  the  Naksh-i 
turn  of  the  Iranian  nations  subject  to 
which    the    Persians    attribnte  to  thediad 
of  their  famous  sculptor  Farhad.    A  deaocif- 
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tion  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm's Persia.    Enormous  marble  capitols  of 
columns  are  to  be  seen  at  Besitun.     There 
are  two  tablets.    The  one  containing  a  muti- 
lated Qreek  iuscription,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Gotarzes ;  the    other  a  Fersipolitan 
sculpture,  adorned  with  nearly  1,000  lines  of 
cuneiform  writing,   exhibiting  the  religious 
vows  of  Darias  Hystaspes  after  his  return 
from  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  on  the  re- 
volt of  its  udapati    or  governor,  Nebukad- 
nazzar,  the  son  of  Nebunet.     Both   C'tesias 
and  Isodore  mention  a  statue  and  pillar  of  Se- 
miramis  at  Baptane,  but  the  sculptures  of 
Semiramis  and    the  inscription    in    Syriac 
characters  have  wholly  disappeared.     B^ighis- 
tan  is  traditionally  described  as  the  pleasare 
grounds  of  Semiramis.     According  to  Sir  H. 
Kawlinson — D*Anville    first    suggested    the 
identity  of  Be-situn  with  the  Baghistane  of 
the  Greeks,   and     there  are  good  grounds, 
from  the  ancient  notices  of   this  place,  for 
supposing  him    to    be  correct.     Etymologi- 
cally    considered,  the  evidence  is  even  more 
striking.     To  solve   all  difficulties  it    may, 
perhaps,    he    adds,   be    admitted    that   the 
sculpture  did  really  exist  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  rock,  scarped  by  the  Assyrian  queen ; 
and  that  Khosroo  Farvez,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  make  the  scarped  surface  the  back 
wall  of  his  palace,  and  for  that  purpose  began 
to  excavate  deeper  in  the  mountain,  destroyed 
the  sculptures,  and  removed  all  further  trace 
of  them.  With  regard  to  the  pillar  of  Semiramis 
it  is  very  curious  that  an  Oriental  writer  of  the 
15th  century  should  describe  the  rock    of 
Besitun,  from  his  own  observation,  as  though 
it  were  sculptured  in  the  form  of  a  minareh, 
or  minaret.     Certainly  nothing  of  the  kind 
now  remains.     The  cuneiform  or  wedge-like- 
vrriting  sculptures  that  still  exist,  are   sup- 
posed  to    record    inscriptions  uf    the  times 
of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes  and    Artiixerxes. 
They    have   been    discovered    on    the  soli- 
tary  monument    of   Cyrus,   on   the  Murg- 
hab,    on    the    ruins    of    Persepolis,   on  the 
rocks  of  Besitun,  near  the  frontiers  of  Media  ; 
and  on  the  precipice  of    Van  in   Armenia. 
Grotefend  in  1802  first  ascertained  that  these 
were  letters,  and  to  be  read  from  left  to  right, 
but  Munter,  Tychsen,  Burnouf,  Lassen  and 
Rawlinaon,  have  laboured  so  that  we  now 
have  translations,  grammars  and  dictionaries. 
Their  language  is  ancient  Persian,  before  that 
of  the  Zend,  which  represents  the  Persian  lan- 
guage previous  to  the  time  of  Darius.    The 
existence  of  bricks  with  cuneiform  characters 
among  the  rivers  of  Balkh,  General  Ferrier 
says,  had  been  remarked  by  previous  travellers, 
and  is  of  much  interest,  as  be  adds,  no  other 
similar  relics  are  known  so  far  to  the  east. 
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Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  suggests  that  they  maj 
belong  to  the  Kushan  (a  famous  Scythian 
race)  who  held  Balkh  in  remote  antiquity, 
and  whose  bricks,  stamped  with  cuneiform 
Scythic  legends,  are  also  found  tit  Susa,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persain  Gulf.  M.  Ferrier 
found  great  numbers  of  baked  bricks,  nearly 
three  feet  long  and  four  inches  thick,  scattered 
about  the  citadel  of  Furrah,  an  anoient  town 
which  was  plundered  by  Chengis  Khan.  That 
their  origin  was  certainly  anterior  to  that  of 
the  town  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  in- 
scriptions up(m  them,  in  the  cuneiform  cha« 
racter.  The  existence  of  bricks  with  cunei- 
form characters  at  Furrah  is  very  important, 
and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  traveller. 
The  size  of  the  bricks  is  also  remarkable.  The 
only  place  where  bricks  of  so  large  a  size 
have  been  found  is  in  the  kitchen  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  at  Calah  or  Nimrud.  Buusen  says 
the  first  cuneiform  character  was  Median  or 
west  Iranian,  nnd  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  language  of  the  Zend  books,  which  is  East 
Irnnian  or  Old  Bactrian,  worn  down. — Bunsen 
iii.  p.  457.  570,  £d^  Ferrier.  Journ.  p.  207, 
393. 

CUNQ  CUNG  TAOU,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  gulf  of  Pe-Tche-Lee. 

CUNGHILAM.     Tbl.    Dammer. 

CUNQHU.  Sans.  Pencillaria  spicata. 

CUNGNI.     HiNDUi.    Setaria  italica. 

CUNG-QUA,  a  resting  place  for  travellers, 
or  rather  for  officers  of  government  in  Lew 
Chew.  The  Cung-qua  corresponds  very  near- 
ly to  the  Turkish  khan,  except  that,  being 
used  only  by  persons  of  some  consideration,  it 
is  in  every  respect  far  more  neat  and  elegant. 
The  house  resembles  a  private  dwelling  of  the 
better  class. — American  Expedition  to  Japan, 
page  189. 

CUNJAN  KOBE.  Tam.  Basellaalba, 
Ocimum  album. 

CUNNINGHAM.  Four  brothers  of  this 
name,  sons  of  Allan  Cunningham,  sought  a 
career  in  India,  two  of  whom  rose  to  distinc- 
tion. 

Cunningham,  J.  D.  An  officer  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  an  extensive  contributor,  chiefly 
of  Archeological  subjects,  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  A  distinguish- 
ed antiquary,  statist,  and  geographer  ;  Resi- 
dent at  Bhopal.  Ob.  1851.  Author  of  Descrip- 
tion of  Eunawar  in  the  Bl.  As.  Trans,  vol. 
XIII.  part  1.  1844.— On  the  ruins  of  Putha- 
ree,  Ibid,  1848,  vol.  XVII.  part  1,  305.— 
On  the  lingam  of  Bhojpur,  Ibid,  154. — Notes 
on  the  antiquities  within  the  districts  of  the 
Bhopal  agency,  &o.,  Ibid,  1847, 739 — History 
of  the  Seikhs.  Loud.  1829;  Cal.  Kev.  No. 
XXIL — On  the  ruins  of  the  Buddhist  city  of 
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Bamkassa,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vol.  YII.  231  ; 
As.  Trans,  vol.  VII. 

Cunningliatn,  Capt.  A.,  of  the  Bei)gal  Engi- 
neers.    Author  of  Discovery  of  Buddhist  city 
of  Samkassa,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vol.  VII  242. 
— Journal  of  a  trip  through  Kulu  and  Lahul 
to  the   Chumiireri  lake,   in   Ladak,   Bl.   As. 
Trans.  1848,  vol.  XVII.  201. — Memorandum 
detailing  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
of  Maharaja  Ooolab  Sing  and   British  India, 
Ac.,  Ibid,  295. — Verification  of  the  itinerary 
of  Hwau  Thsang  through  Ariana  and  India, 
Ibid,  476. — Proposed  archaBological  investiga- 
tion, Ibid,  535. — Description  of  ancient  gems 
and   seals  from   Bactria,    the   Punjaub,  and 
India,  Ibid,  1841,    147.— Essay  on  the  Arian 
order  of  architecture,  as  exhibited  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Kashmir,  Ibid,   1848,  241.— Descrip- 
tions of,  and  deductions  from  the  consideration 
of,  some  new  Bactrian  coins,  Ibid,  1840,  vol. 
IX.  867,  1217.— Bhilsa  Topes,  London    1858. 
J)r,  Buisfs  Catalogue. 

CUNNINGHAMIA  SINENSIS.R.  Br.  A 
tree  of  Japan. 

CUNNINGHAMIA  LANCEOLATA.  The 
lance  leaved  pine,  in  parts  of  China,  is  in  great 
abundance  ;  indeed,  the  specieai  and  the  more 
common  Pinns  sinensis,  are  almost  the  only 
trees  of  any  size  which  grow  in  some  moun- 
tainous districts. — Fortunes  Wanderings,  p, 
38.     See  Evergreens. 

CUNTAKA,  ALSO  SHAKHNI.  Sans.  See 
Mulu-karang  var^  patt^, 

CUOJA.  It.  Hides,  Leather.  Cuojo  di 
Bufalo.  It.  Buflf.  Cuojo  di  Russia.  It. 
Bussia  Leather. 

CUON  PRIM(EVUS.  The  wild  dog  of 
India.     See  Canis.  Mammalia. 

CUP.  Several  of  the  drinking  races  of 
India  and  Asia  still  use  the  cup  or  piala 
to  welcome  the  coming  guest.  Colonel 
Tod  tells  us,  regarding  the  love  of  strong 
drink  and  indulgence  in  it  to  excess,  so  deep 
rooted  in  the  Scandinavian,  A  si,  and  German 
tribes,  and  in  which  they  showed  their  Getic 
origin,  that  the  Rajpoot  is  not  behind  his 
brethren  either  of  Scythia  or  Europe.  Though 
prohibited  by  ordinances  which  govern  the 


ordinary  hindu,  the    Rajpoot  welcomes  his   so  enchanted,  that  they  play  with  it  as  tixj 


paradise,  akin  to  Valhalla,  the  Rajpoot,  fan 
his  cap  which  is  served  by  the  Apsara,  tke 
twin  sister  of  the  celestial  Hebe  of  Scftiiii 
^'I  shall  quaff  full  goblets  amongst  the  godi," 
says  the  dyin^  Getic  warrior.  **  I  die  laughing' 
are  sentiments  which  would  be  appreciated  by 
a  Rajpoot.  Cups  in  use  with  the  Tibetan 
are  made  of  maple  knots  produced  on  tbe 
maple  by  the  Balanaphora. — Tod's  Bajasfkn, 
vol.  /,  p.  377.     See  Capra. 

CUPAMENL  Tam.  Tjel.  Acalypha  Indica. 
CUPANIA.  A  genns  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Sapindaceae  ;  C.  pentapbjlli 
is  %ured  in  Wight's  Icones  ;  O.  Isvis  grovs 
in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  ;  G.  MadagascarieD- 
sis  grows  in  Madagascar. —  Voigt  945. 
CUPANIA  CANESCENS.  Pbr& 
MoUnffiacanesceDs,i?oar6  j  Sapindos  tetraphjlliu,  FiL 

Amba  curb.  Mahr. 

A  tree  of  the  Circars  and  Kandallab,  and 
common  in  the  upper  ghat  jungles  of  tiie 
Bombay  side.  Wood  of  average  quality,  white, 
not  equal  to  Sapindus  rubiginosus*  and  doei 
not  bear  exposure. — Drs.  lioxb,  Gibtou, 
Voigt  p.  94. 

CUPANIA  ROXBURGHII,  Wight. 

Schleichera  pentai)etala,  RoaA.  ii.  275. 

A  tree  of  Sylhet—  Voigt  94. 

CUPANIA   SAPIDA.    Cambkss. 
Blighia  Bapida»  Kon, 

This  tree,  a  native  of  Guinea,  is  cnlti?ated 
in  India  for  its  fruit.  It  is  the  '*  Akee*'  of 
Africa,  and  was  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies  by  Bligh.—  Voigt.  p.  94. 

CUP£LA,  also  Poouag,  alao  Takla.  Hmdl 
Rottlera  tinotoria. 

CUPI.  Tjlm.  An  article  of  female  jewel- 
lery worn  on  the  head. 

CUPI  A  CORYMBOSA,  DC.  syn.  of  Stylo- 
coryne  webera. 

CUPID,  amongst  the  hindn  deities,  Kama 
takes  the  place  of  Cupid.  Anangais  a  poetical 
epithet  of  the  hindu  Cupid,  literally,  in- 
corporeal, from  an,  privative,  and  aiiga,  a 
body — Tod's  RajastlMn,  Vol.  i.  p.  255.  See 
Grecian  mythology. 

CUPPA-MAYNIYA.  Sings.  A  plant,  ac- 
cording  to  the  natives,  with  which  cats  are 


guest  with  the  munwar  peak,  or  "  cup  of  re- 
quest," in  which  they  drown  ancient  enmities. 
The  heroes  of  Odin  never  relished  a  cap  of 
mead  more  than  the  Rajpoot  his  madhva ; 
and  the  bards  of  Scandinavia  and  Rajwarra 
are  alike  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  the  bowl, 
ou  which  the  Bardai  exhausts  every  metaphor, 
and  calls  it  ambrosial,  immortal.  ''The 
bard,  as  he  sipped  the  ambrosia,  in  which 
sparkled  the  ruby  seed  of  the  pomegranate, 
rehearsed  the  glory  of  the  raj  put  race.  Even 
in  the  heaven  of  Indra  the  hindu  warrior's 
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would  with  a  captured  mouse,  throwingit  into 
the  air,  watching  it  till  it  faJl,  and  croochiiig 
to  see  if  it  will  move.  This  is  evidently  tiM 
«  billi-lotan"  of  India,  one  of  the  cat-roUie 
plants,  species  of  Valeriana  Melissa  or  Nepe^ 
—Tenn.  Sk.  Nat.  History  ofCeyUm.  p.  32,  ^ 

CUPPAS.  G uz.  Hind.    Cotton  plant,  W 
for  cotton. 

CUPPASIA.  Gtrz.  Hikd.  Cotton  wts^ 

CUPPUM,   Tam.  The  term,  on  theCwo- 
mandel  coast,  for  a  fishing  hamlet 

CUPRA.  A  human  skull,  the  calwiom,  is 
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CUPEESSUS  SEMPERVIRE^S. 


the  dialects   pronounced    cupar,  qu.  cup,  in  i  tel-nut  tree.     Slips,  if   taken  off  before    the 


Saxou  ?  the  calvarium.  Tho  cup  of  the  Scandi 
iiavian  worshippers  of  Thor,  the  god  of  battle, 
was  a  human  skull,  that  of  the  foe,  in  wliich 
they  showed  their  thirst  of  bIood,al80  borrowed 
from  the  chief  of  the  bindii  triad.  Har,  the 
god  of  battle,  leads  his  heroes  in  the 
*  red  field  of  slaughter'  with  the  cupra  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  gorges  on  the  blood  of 
the  slain. — Tod,  See  Cup. 

CUPRESSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na- 
tural order  Pinacea,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  C.  Australis,  F.ers,  is  a  tree  of  N.  Hol- 
land ;  C.  fasdgiata,  WcUL,  C.  funebris  of 
China,  and  the  Himalaya^  C.  glauca,  Lam,  the 
Qoa  Cedar  tree  of  the  gardens  of  Bombay  and 
the  Dekhan,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  C.  Lusi- 
tanica,  C.  sempervireas,  Z/in.,  G.  horizontalis, 
the  spreading  oy  press,  is  a  handsome  species. 
The  common  cypress  growA  in  the  Hima- 
layas, in  Italy,  and  the  »^.  E.  of  Europe,  and 
in  Mexico  and  the  southern  parts  of  N*  Ame- 
rica :  C.  thuyoides  is  the  white  cedar  of  N. 
America,  where  its  chips  are  used  medici- 
nally as  a  stomachicy  and  C.  torulosa,  Lamh,  is 
the  twisted  cypress  of  the  Himalaya,  Butan, 
and  Neetee.— Dr*.  Voigi  568  ;  Stewart  222  ; 
Hogg.  VegeL  Kingdom  ;  Fortune  Tea  Districts; 
Riddell  Gardening,     See  Evergreens. 

CUFRESSUS  FUNEBRIS.  The  funeral 
cypress,  Eno.  Grows  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
iu  China,  and  is  a  species  of  weeping  cypress. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  tree.  Fortune  says, 
'<  It  was  during  one  of  ray  daily  rambles  that 
[  saw  the  first  specimen.  About  hjvlf  a  mile 
iistant  from  where  I  was,  I  observed  a  noble- 
ooking  fir-tree,  about  sixty  feet  iu  height, 
laving  a  stem  as  straight  as  the  Norfulk 
[sland  pine,  and  weeping  branches  like  the 
nrillow  of  St.  Helena.  Its  branches  grew  at 
Irst  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stem,  then 
lescribed  a  graceful  curve  upwards,  and  bent 
Lgain  at  their  points.  From  these  main  bran- 
ches, others  long  and  slender  hung  down  per- 
pendicularly, and  gave  the  whole  tree  a  weep- 
ng  and  graceful  form.  It  reminded  me  of 
ome  of  those  large  and  gorgeous  chandeliers 
lometimes  seen  in  theatres  and  public  halk 
n  Europe.  Its  stem  was  perfectly  straight,  like 
ihe  Cryptomeria,  and  its  leaves  were  formed 
ike  those  of  the  well  known  arbor-vitse,  only 
nuch  more  slender  and  graceful. — Fortune's 
Uea  Districts,  p.  61  and  62. 

CUPRESSUS  GLAUCA. 
\  Lusitaoica  ?  |  C.  Pendnla  ? 

$»raa.  Due.  |  Goa  cedar. 

This  is  a  talU  elegant,  and  graceful  tree, 
veil  adapted  for  border  walks  in  a  garden, 
>eing  always  greeni  and  a  favorite  with  the  na. 
.ives  of  India.  It  grows  easily,  and  is  gener- 
tily  planted  alternately  with  the  Areca  or  be- 
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Cypress 

Eno. 

Sarv 

Perb. 

Saro 

Hind. 

commencement  of  the  rains,  and  planted  in 
beds  shaded  from  the  sun,  tike  root ;  each 
slip  should  be  six  inches  apart,  arid  if  com- 
mon care  is  used,  one-fourth  of  the  plants  will 
strike  and  grow.  After  that,  they  may  be 
put  out  in  nursery  beds,  at  the  distance  of  one 
foot  from  each  other,  until  required  for  trans- 
planting to  where  they  are  to  remain;  its  leaves 
have  a  singularly  glaucous  colour. — Riddell, 
Gardening-  Engl.  Cyc.  p.  258.  O'Shaughntssy^ 
Bengal  Dispensatory. 

CUPRESSUS  SEMPER VIRENS.  Willde. 

Shajr  ul  Hyat         Arab. 
Saras  Duk. 

Evergreen  Cypress   £ng. 

The  cypress  tree  is  found  in  gardens  in 
India  and  North  America,  but  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  though  it  has 
long  been  transferred  to  gardens  for  the  sake  of 
its  deep  coloured,  evergreen  branches  and  leaves. 
Among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  it  Wiis  customary,  upon  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  to  plant  a  Cupressetum,  or 
grove  of  cypress  trees,  to  be  given  to  her  for  a 
portion  :  hence  every  plantjition  of  this  kind 
was  called  dos  filice^  or  a  daughter's  dower. 
According  to  Evelyn,  the  timber  of  the 
cypress  was  of  infinite  esteem  among  the  an- 
cients, (t  has  been  supposed  that  the  dura- 
ble bridge  built  over  the  Euphrates  by  Semi- 
ramis  wns  made  of  this  materia),  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  Plato  chose  it  to  write  his  laws  on, 
before  brass  itself.  It  is  certain  that  it  never 
rifts  or  clesives  but  with  great  violence  ;  and 
the  bitterness  of  its  juice  preserves  it  from 
worms  or  putrefaction.  The  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople, famous  for  having  stood  from  the  time 
of  Const antine  to  that  of  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  a 
period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  were  of  cypress, 
and  it  is  described  as  hard,  elautio,  and 
strong.  It  resists  worms,  and  its  odour  repels 
insects  from  whatever  may  be  contained  in  a 
cabinet  or  chest  made  of  it.  The  tree  grows 
in  the  outer  Himalaya  up  to  5,000  feet,  and 
attains  a  girth  6  to  8  feet,  and  a  height  of 
40  to  45  feet,  and  it  also  grows  at  Kabul,  but 
Dr.  Stewart  says  its  wood  is  of  no  especial 
value  there.  Its  fruits  were  formerly  deemed 
astringent,  and  were  much  used  in  medicine, 
but  are  now  obsolete.  The  oriental  physicians 
used  to  send  their  patients  labouring 
under  lung  diseases  to  breathe  the  air  of 
Candia,  where  the  cypress  was  abundant,  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  emanations  were  parti- 
cularly wholesome.  The  precise  period  or  the 
age  to  which  the  tree  lives  have  not  been  clear- 
ly ascertained.  In  some  countries  this  tree  is 
planted  over  the  graves  of  the  dead  as  an  em- 
blem of  immortality.  There  are  several  species 
of  this  class  of  evergreen  trees. — Dr,  O'Shaugh- 
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neup,  p.  621.  Dr.  Irvine,  p.  208.  Eng.  Cyc. 
p,  258.   Book  of  Treei,   p.   200.  Dr.  J.   L. 
Stewart,  p.  222.  Hogg' 8  Veg.  Kingdom^  p.  712. 
Voigt.  558. 
CUPRESSUS  TORULOSA.  D.  Don. 


Qalla 


of  SUTLKJ. 


Devi  diar  of  Ravi. 

Deodar  Bea.s  and  Sotlej 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Ravi  and  Beas,  on 
the  outer  hiDsnear  the  Sutlej,  in  KuDu,  in 
Nynee  Tal  up  to  8,000  feet,  and  Dr  Stewart  has 
seen  a  tree  120  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  girth. 
It  grows  also  in  Butani  and  Niti.  The  people 
assert  that  the  wood  lasts  for  centuries,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  too  soft  to  be  durable,  and  it  is 
too  flexible  for  posts.  In  Nynee  Tal  it  is  used 
for  roofs.  In  its  eastern  localities,  the  tree  is 
deemed  sacred,  and  is  not  felled,  and  in  Kullu 
images  are  made  of  its  wood. — Fortune's  Tea 
DUiricte,  p.  364.  Dr.  J.  L,  Stewart  p.  222. 
Voigt,  p.  558. 

CUPRUM.  Lat.  Copper,  hence  cupri- 
subacetas,  Lat.  Verdigris.  Cupri  Sulphas, 
Blue  Stone.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  the  Cuprum 
vitriolatum. 

CUPULlFERiE.  See  Carpinus. 
CURAO,  also  written  Karao,  seemingly  from 
''karana/'  to  cause  to  do,  tlie  term  given 
among  the  Jat,  Qoojur,  Ahir,  and  other 
races  and  tribes  in  western  Hindustan,  to  con- 
cubinage generally ;  but  more  especially  to 
marriages  of  widows  with  the  brother  of  a  de- 
ceased husband.  The  practice,  which  is  also 
known  to  the  eastward  by  the  name  of  Qor- 
huree,  in  the  Deccan  of  But'hee;  and,  in 
other  provinces*  by  the  name  of  Dhureecha, 
is  followed  among  these  classes,  but  is  not  very 
openly  confessed  even  among  them,  as  some 
degree  of  discredit  is  supposed  to  attach  to  it. 
It  is  only  younger  brothers  who  form  these 
connections,  elder  brothers  being  prohibit, 
ed  from  marrying  their  younger  brother's 
widows,  but  among  the  Jat  of  Delhi  ev^n  this 
is  not  prohibited.  The  practice  has  been  com- 
mon among  several  nations  of  the  East.  The 
Jews  followed  this  custom,  and  in  Egypt  it  was 
admitted  for  a  childless  widow  to  co-habit 
with  a  brother  of  the  deceased  husband. 
When  the  laws  of  Menu  were  enacted, 
Curao  appears  to  have  been  a  recognized  insti- 
tution. But  as  is  not  unusual  with  the  In- 
stitutes, there  is  much  contradiction  between 
the  enactments  relating  to  it.  From  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  passages  on  the  subject, 
it  appears  that  failure  of  issue  was  the  point 
on  which  the  legality  turned.  He  who  was 
begotten  according  to  law  on  the  wife  of  a 
man  deceased,  or  impotent,  or  disordered,  after 
due  authority  given  to  her,  is  called  the 
lawful  son  of  the  wife  (Ch.  IX.,  v.  176.) 
From  the  fact  of  Draupadi  marrying  the  five 
Fandoo  brothers,  we   learn  that    polyandry 
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must   have  prevailed  amongst  the  races  of 
that  period ;  and  if  polyandry,  the  practice 
of  Ciirao  was,  no  doubt,  not  uncommon:  indeed, 
Vyasa,  the  compiler  of  the  Mababharata,  wu 
himself  appiunted  to  raise  up  ofiSipriog  to  kia 
deceased    brother.       There    is   perhaps  no 
circumstance   which   so  strongly  shows  the 
northern  descent  of  the  deified  heroes,  as  this 
marriage.     Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  practice 
prevailed  among  the  nomadic  Scythians,  as  it 
does   at    present  among  the  Bhotia.     The 
practice  is  adopted   also  by  the  Nair  race  of 
Malabar,  between  whom  and  the  people  of  the 
Himalaya,  Wilson  traces  the  obscure  vestiges 
of  a  connection. 

Amongst  the  Jat,  Goojur,  and  Ahir,  children 
born  Curao  are  considered  legitimate,  and  are 
entitled  to  inheritance  accordingly.  Children 
begotten  by  the  woman  previous  to  Corao, 
except  in  the  case  of  fraternal  Caiao,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Kudhelura,  and  do  not 
inherit  the  property  of  the  father-in-lar.^ 
Elliot  Sup.  Gloss,  quoting  ReeherehiB  PJdL 
sur  les  Sgffptiins  rt  les  Chinois.  SdecHonsfrom 
Hie  Maliabharatayp.  8  and  66. 

CURaYJA,  also  CURAIJA.  Guz.  Hihd. 
Wrightia  antidysenterica.  Conessi  Bark. 

CURB,ALSo  OURBUAR,  the  Curumbar  race. 
See  CurnmbHr,  Dravidiau,  India,  Knrumbtf. 

CURBAN,  Arab,  a  sacrifice.  See  Kur- 
ban,  Sacrifice. 

CURCAS  PURGANS.  Adans.  Syn.of 
Jatropha  curcas,  Linn, 

CURCULIGO.  A  genus  of  pkinte  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Amaryllacese,  the  Narcissus  tribe, 
of  which  are  known  in  S.  £.  Aaia 

0.  brevifolia.         C.  malabariea. 
C.  enaifolia  C.  orcbioides. 

C.  mminifolia.     C.  paucifloza. 
C.  latifolia.         | 

C.  brevifolia  is  the  Musli-kund  of  Bombay. 

CURCULIGO  0RCHIOIDE&   Garth- 

Telnur  mudul,  also  Kila  pana  MALBAk 

Tamuli  Bbkq.     Mussali  Sa5S. 

5^iah  Mutii  DuK.     Nilapanay  kalangn     Tax. 

Nia  musli  Hind.     NaUatadi  Gadda        Tkl. 

This  plant  grows  in  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago, and  in  all  juirts  of  India  along  with 
other  species  or  varieties.  Its  tuberoos  and 
wrinkled  root  is  in  a  slight  degree  bitter  and 
mucilaginous  to  the  taste,  and  is  prescribed  in 
electuary. — Roxb.  Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  94. 

CURCULIONID-a:.  A  4mily  of  coleoptcn. 

CURCUMA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Zingiberacese,  growing  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia.  The  tubers  of  manj 
species  furnish  a  fecula  which  is  sold  aa 
East  Indian  arrow-root ;  amongst  others  azj 
be  named  C.  angustifolia,  Rw^^  grows  in  Tra- 
vancore,  the  N.  and  S.  Konkans,  Nagpwe  and 
Benares,  and  ia  that  commonly  used  for  the 
E.  I.  arrow-root,  C.  cauUna,  Graham,  of  the 
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C.  pTicata. 
C.  recurvati, 
C.  siinnfTana 


CURCUMA  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


CURCUMA  LONGA. 


SBnigmea. 

amada. 

aogustifolia. 

aromatica. 

atteuuata. 

cnsia. 

caulina. 

comosa. 

oordata. 

elata. 


pUcata. 

pteudo  montana. 

reclinata. 

roacceana. 

rubesceui. 

Btrobilina. 

viridifl«>ra. 

zanthorrbiza. 

zedoaria. 


Mahableshwar  hills,  furnishes  the  Mahab- 
lesbwar  arrow- root.  C.  pseudo-raontana, 
Graham,  yields  Ratnagherry  arrow-root  and  is 
probably  Eoxburgh*8  C.  montana  and  Royle's 
C.  kuchoor  nf  Sirmore  and  Bissehur.  C.  de- 
cipiens,  IhXzeLl,  C.  zedoaria,  Roxlh,  and  C. 
amada,  lioxb,  grow  on  the  western  side  of  pe- 
ninsular India,  and  all  yield  feculae.  C. 
rubescenit,  which  grows  in  Bengal  and  Tra- 
vancore,  and  C.  leiicorrhiza  are  similarly  used. 
The  species  known  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia  are  about  forty  in  number^  of  which 
may  be  named 

ferruRinea. 

grandiflora. 

lati  folia. 

leucorrhiza. 

longa. 

montana. 

neilgherrieasis. 

ornuta. 

parviflnra. 

petiolata. 

East  India  arrowroot  is  procured  in  part 
from  Curcuma  angustifiilia,  known  locally  in 
India,  as  Tikoor,  and  a  similar  kind  of 
starch  is  yielded  by  C.  zerumbt^t,  C-  rubes- 
cens,  C.  leucorrhiza  and  Alpinia  galanga,  the 
Qalangal  root  of  commerce.  The  particles 
of  East  India  arrowroot  are  very  unequal  in 
size,  but  on  the  avemge  are  larger  than  those 
of  West  India  arrowroot. — Drs,  Roxb. 
O'Shaughnessy,  Voigt,  Birdwood, Major  Drury» 

CURCUMA  AMADA,  Roxb.  i.  53. 
Amada  Bbno. 

Mango  GioKer         Eno. 
Tommon  muogaMALAY. 

A  plant  of  Guzerat,  Concan,  Bengal,  and 
Java  :  root  used  medicinally.  The  name  of 
mango-ginger  is  given  to  this  root  from  it^ 
peculiar  smell  while  fresh.  It  is  a  gentle 
stimulant,  but  now  only  used  as  an  article 
for  seasoning  food.  Am  kanla  meaning  *'  six 
eyes,"  Shadgrandika  ''six jointed,''  are  also 
given  as  syns.  of  Nalla  ativasa  or  C.  caesia^ 
and  sieem  to  be  merely  Sanscrit  forms  of  the 
same  word,  both  probably  referring  more  cor- 
rectly to  C.  Zedoria  or  "  long  zedoary." — 
Roxb.  Voigt.  O'Shaughneuyy  p.  649. 

CURCUMA    ANGUSTIFOLIA.     Roxb. 


Ani  Kanla 
Kacboraia 


Tel. 


Narrow  leaved 

turmeric  Kno. 

Tikhur,  Tikor       Hind. 
Kughai  Malkal. 


Kuay  kaluDg  ;  kna 

kugiiai  Malbal. 

Kua-maoo ;  Kna- 

kalang;  kua  Tait. 


This  plant  grows  wild  in  all  the  hilly  parts 
of  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  in  Central 
India,  in  the  forests,  extending  from  the 
banks  of  tbe  Sone  to  Nagpore  :  abundantly 
on  the  Malabar  ooast,  is  cultivated  about  the 
districts  of  Patna,  Sagur,  Benares  and  the 
Boath-west  frontier  of  Bengal,  also  in  Mysore, 
Yisagapatam,  Sholapore,  Mababaleshwar,  Oan- 
jam,  Cochin    and   Tellicherry,   and  is  used 
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by  the  natives  for  food.  It  has  stalked, 
narrow,  lanceolate  leaves.  Its  tubers  are 
found  at  the  end  of  fleshy  fibres,  which  meet 
together,  forming  a  crown,  and  they  yield  an 
excellent  arrowroot  called  the  East  Indian 
arrowroot  of  commerce.  Mr.  Rohde  has 
brought  arrowroot  from  the  Kond  race  of 
Suradah,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
Curcu  nia  montana  and  angustifolia.  This  starch 
has  been  prepared  in  large  quantities  oo  the 
western  coast  for  many  years,  in  Travan- 
core,  Cochin  and  Canara,  where  the  farina 
is  extracted  from  the  pendulous  tubers 
of  these  and  other  species  of  Curcuma,  and 
this  excellent  substitute  for  the  West  Indian 
article  might  be  produced  in  large  quantities 
all  over  the  peninsula.  It  is  sold  at  3«.  4J.  the 
lb.  The  method  of  preparing  the  arrowroot  is 
substantially  the  same  from  whichever  plant 
it  is  extructed.  The  commercial  value  of  the 
East  Indian  farina  is  very  much  below  that 
of  the  Maraota  arrowroot.  It  is  less  used  as 
an  article  of  diet,  but  is  largely  bought  by  the 
starch  makers  of  London.  Kutchoora  is  a 
general  name  given  to  the  genus  Curcuma. 
The  tubers  should  be  planted  in  a  good  rich 
soil,  about  one  foot  apart,  just  before  the  rainy 
season  ;  and  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  dry.  Rats,  porcupines,  and  wild  hcgs 
are  very  destructive  to  it,  both  when  first 
planted,  and  also  when  ripe.  Such  tubers  as 
are  required  for  seed  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place  in  sand. — Boxb.  i.  31.  O'Shaughnessy, 
p.  6^9.Simmond^8  Comml,  ProducUy  pvge  351. 
Eng,  Cyc.  page  261.  2d.  E.  J,  Reports,  Aim- 
lie,  p.  242.  Rohde  A/SS. 

CURCUMA  AROMATICA.     Salisb. 

Curcuma  Zedoaria.  Roxb. ;  W.  Ic. 

Bun  Haldi  Bbno.  I  JungU  Haldi  Hind. 

Wild  Turmeric        Eno.  | 

Grows  in  Malabar  and  Bengal,  and  its  root 
is  used  as  a  perfume^  and  also  medicinally.  It 
possesses  tonicand aromatic  properties. — Roxb. 
i.  23,  Voigt.  663. 

CURCUMA  LEUCORRHIZA.— RoxR 

Tikur,  Hind.  Bkno. 

Grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  Behar,  and 
at  Bhagulpore  arrowroot  is  made  from  its 
long  straight  roots,  often  a  foot  in  length,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow  inside,  by  rubbing  them  on  a 
stone  or  beating  them  in  a  mortar^  after  which 
they  are  rubbed  in  water  by  the  hand  and 
strained  through  a  oloth  ;  the  fecula  having 
subsided,  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the 
arrowroot  dried  for  use. — Roxb.  i.  30.  Voigt. 
664.  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  649.  Ung.  Cyc.  p.  261 . 

CURCUMA    LONGA.    ^oxb.  ;  Rheede. 

Aoaomum  curcuma.  QmeL 
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CURCUMA  RUBESCENS. 


CURDEE. 


Ar. 


Zirsiid 

Urnk  U8  saf'r  „ 

Hildi   BBNG.  DUK.HlMD 

ArisiDa  Can. 

Halacl  DuK. 

Turmeric  Eno. 

LoDg  rooted  „        ,, 
Kupeiros  IndikoB    6r. 

Havadul  Guz. 

Kuonheb  Malay. 


Sans. 

it 
Singh. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 

»> 


Maojella  cna        Malval. 

Zard  chobeh  Purs. 

Karkum 

Haridra 

Petita 

Haradul 

Hnran-kaha 

Muiijall 

Pasupu 

Pampi 

Turmeric  18  grown  all  over  India  and  the 
archipelago.  It  has  large  whitish  flowers,  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  yellow,  the  tuft  greenish  white. 
In  cultivating  it  the  ground  must  be  rich, 
friable,  and  so  high  as  not  to  he  drowned  in 
the  rainy  season;  such  astheBengali  ryots  about 
Calcutta  call  Danga.  It  is  often  planted  on 
land  where  sugar-cane  grew  the  preceding 
year,  and  is  deemed  a  meliorating  crop.  The 
soil  must  be  well  ploughed  and  cleared  of 
weeds,  &c.  It  is  then  raised  in  April  and 
May,  according  as  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  into 
ridges  nine  or  ten  inciies  high,  and  eighteen 
or  twenty  broad,  with  intervening  trenches, 
nine  or  ten  inches  broad.  The  cuttings  or 
sets,  consisting  of  small  portions  of  the  fresli 
root,  are  planted  on  the  tops  of  t  he  ridges,  at 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asunder. 
One  acre  reqniresabout  fri»m  nine  hundred  such 
sets,  and  yields  in  December  and  Jauuar}' 
about  two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  the 
fresh  root.  The  tubers  are  a  deep  orange 
inside>  bitter  and  aromatic.  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  dried  root  is  bright  yellow, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  aitd  chanu^ed  to  a 
deep  red  by  alkalies.  White  paper  dyed  by 
an  alcoholic  tincture  of  turmeric  is  a  very 
sensitive  test  for  alkalies.  The  root  is  used  by 
the  dyers  in  dyeing  yellow  and  green,  and  it 
enters  into  many  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  hind  us.  The  entire,  or  the  corners  of  every 
new  article  of  dress  whether  of  man  or  woman, 
are  stained  before  wearing  it  with  a  paste 
made  of  the  root  and  water.  Mixed  with  lime 
it  forms  the  liquid  used  in  the  A  rati  cere- 
mony, for  warding  ofif  the  evil-eye.  Women  use 
it  largely  as  a  cosmetic,  nnd  some  smear  all 
the  body  with  it  as  a  detergent.  It  is  a  mild 
aromatic  and  carminative  and  is  used  as  a  con- 
diment in  curries,  the  paste  is  applied  to  foul 
ulcers,  and  clothes  dyed  with  it  are  deemed  a 
protection  against  fever^andthe  Javanese  make 
an  ointment  of  the  pounded  roots  and  rub  it 
all  over  their  bodies  as  a  preservative  against 
fever.  With  it,  in  conjunction  with  lime  juice, 
the  hindoos  of  the  sect  of  Vishnoo  prepare 
their  yellow  Tiroochoornum,  with  which  they 
make  the  perpendicular  mark  on  their  fore- 
heads.—u4in'«.  Ji^at  Med,  p.  203.  Roxb.  i.  32. 
O'JShaughnessy  p*  649-  Eoyle.  616.  Dr,  Shortt. 

CUHCUMA  RUBESCENS.  Roxb.  i.  p.  28. 

Tlkor,  Bbko. 
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A  native  of  Bengal.  Chirtagong,  Bt»tro&h«Bi 
TbuM  ;  the  root  is  highly  aromatic,  but  ib 
chief  use  i.^  for  the  preparation  of  Tik<^-K 
vt^ry  fine  fecula,  like  arrowroot,  which,  in 
Travancore,  c<>nstif  utes  an  important  article  of 
food. — O'Shaughn^ssy^  p.  649. 

CURCUMA  ZEDOAUIA.  Roxb. 
C.  zerutubet  Roxb.  \  Atnomum  zemmbet  K%. 


Zerainbad  ;  Jadivar  Ar. 
Zadwar  ,, 

Mnhfirfeen  ,, 

Shuthif ;    Ban  bnldi 
Kakhuri ;  Karclu- 
ramii;  KakUura   Bkno. 
Tha  nil  weu  BukM. 

Niibisi  Can.  Duk- 

Kucliiir :  Karchura  DUK- 
Guz.  l/iND.  Sassc.  Tbl. 
Zed  oar  y  ;         L«nig 
If aved  til  rmeric  ; 
Iloiind   Zndoary ; 
Long  Z(xluary       Eng. 
Kakhura,  Kachara  Hind. 
Tonion  Malay. 

Katou  insbi  kuaMAr^EAL- 
Zeruiubad  Pkks. 


Nirbinha ;  Apavisha; 
Vishaha;  Vuiahii- 

Sasi. 


SUGB- 


Tai. 
»» 

TtL 
»l 


ridi-a 
Slu>olika 
Sboli 

Carchuraka 
Carchura 
Sithi 
Wal  kaha 
Hcnhorupe  calli 

kulla 
Kasturi  manjal 
Kapurkicbili 
Palaiigk'^Uugii 
Kichli  gaHda ; 

kiichnra  ' 
Kustburi  pusupn 
Tela  kasturi  punpa  „ 

A  native  of  Bengal,  Chittagong  and  ChiiA. 
This  is  the  round  zedoary^  all  kinds  of  wbicb 
resemble  ginger  in  their  medicinal  qualities, 
but  are  inferior  to  it  in  strength  and  «grM- 
ab1eiie.ss  of  flavour.  Its  flowers  are  largibii,  uf 
a  deep  yellow,  and  at  the  top  a  bright  criot* 
son  tiifr.  This  plant  is  supposed  toyieldtfae 
long  zcdoary  of  the  shops ;  the  powdered  nKrt 
is  mixed  with  the  powder  of  OsesalpiDii 
8H[)an  to  make  the  *•  abir"  or  **shagou,"  lie 
red  powder  thrown  about  by  hindoos  io  tiie 
holi  festival  ;  the  ro«>t  is  also  used  meiiiciniDj. 
lioxb,  i.  20.  Voigt  564.  0' Shaughnessy  p.  640. 

CUHCUMBARRY,a  valley  once  filled  with 
forest  trees,  90  miles  west  of  Madras  neu 
Nagery  in  the  N.  Arcot  co]lect<>rate.  But  the 
valley  is  deforested,  though  the  conserTstor 
reported  thnt  if  strict  vigilance  were  not  exercis- 
ed, the  forest  would  disappear  attdtheryob 
will  not  only  sufl^r  from  want  of  fuel,  bat  the 
climatic  effect  may  be  disastrous. 

CUliDAPU.  Tam.   an  article  of  jewellerf. 

CURDEE  Hind  t  Safflower  Seed.  Saffloirer- 
oil  is  a  light   yellow,  clear  oil,  when  pr-perif 
refined   or  prepared  it  is  used  in  India  fur 
culinary  and  otber  purposes,  and  deserves  at- 
tention as  no  doubt  it  could  become  a  staple 
import.     It  is  used  as  a  *■  drying  oil,' and  it  is 
believed  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  celebra^ 
ed   *  Macassar   oil.'     The    safflower   seed  ii 
exported  under  the  name  of  "curdee ."  Safflo«r 
is  sown  in  October,  either  alone,  or  along  t^ 
edge   of  wheat  crops»  both  light  and  i»VI 
soils  are  adapted   to  it     It  is  cultivttB^  in 
every  village  but  not  extensivelj.  Tbe«iiM 
extracted  by  pressing.   In  Lacknow  thtcott 
of  the  seed*  which  is  there  called  'B«n^ 
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is  18|  seers  per  rapee,  and  the  cost  of  the  oil  i  stratum  being  a  rich  mixture  of  open  porous 
is  from  3  to  4  seers  per  rupee. —  Ea,  1862.  *'  j    *         ^ 

CURDUCHIA.  Kurdistan,  the  ancient 
Carduchia  of  Xenophon,  a  country  more 
fruitful  in  soldiers  than  in  grain,  but  which 
from  its  strength  and  position  commanded  all 
the  western  part  of  Persia.  •  It  is  inhabited 
by  tribes  who  thnugli  tributary  to  Turkt^y 
and  professing  mahomedanism,  are  virtually 
independent  Many  are  nomades.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  travelled  through  tlieir  country  in 
1810  ;  rtnd  from  what  he  had  read  and  seen 
of  its  inhabitants,  he  formed  the  opinion  that 
they  had  rentained  unchanged  in  their  ap- 
pearHiice  and  chnracter  for  more,  than  twenty 
centuries- — Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  Vol, 
L  p.  105.  GhatfieltVs  flindastany  p.  U9. 

CUUEA,  ALSO  KAHlA.  Hind.  A  village, 
from  the  Arabic,  assemblisig  too:ether,  a  con- 
course. The  word  is  preserved  in  C ureal 
Mittoo,  Cureat  Seek*hur,  Cureat  D<»at,  and 
Cureat  Mendhoo,  the  names  of  purguuahs  in 
the  province  of  Benares. 

CURIA  MUUIA  ISLANDS,  on  the  Mah- 
ra  coast  of  Arabia,  were  ceded  to  the  British 
in  1854  by  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  They  are 
only  valuable  for  deposits  of  guano. 

CUIUEUSE,  one  of  the  Seychelles,  lies 
north  of  Praslin  in  L.  4*  16'  S. 

CURIOSITIES,  Under  this  general  term 
are  included  a  great  variety  of  articles  pur- 
chnsed  by  those  who  visit  China  as  articles 
peculiar  to  the  country.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  such  things  as  please  the  fancy,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  procured  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. Vases,  pots,  jar«,  cups,  images,  sta- 
tuettes, ornamental  screens,  platen,  boxe**,  <bc. 
made  of  copper,  iron,  bronze,  clay,  silver,  por- 
celain, stone,  lackered  ware,  or  wood,  of  every 
shape,  size,  and  variety  of  workmanship,  rings, 
stands  and  pedestals  lanterns,  scrolls,  &o. 
iLii,  constitute  most  of  the  articles  exported 
as  curiosities.  'I'he  amount  is  probably  over 
$20,000  annually.— //oH*^^  Mr.  Monisons 
Compendious  Description.  Williams*  Middle 
Kingdom.  IL  p,  40O. 

CU RI VA D U.     See  Curruadu. 

CURKAPULI  MARAM.  Tam.  Inga  dulcis. 
Curkapuii  Oil.     Oil  of  Inga  dulcis.     See  Oil. 

CURLEW  ISLAND,  a  name  c»f  Kalagouk, 
a  quarry  for  the  Alguada  reef  lighthouse 
establishment ;  it  is  situated  in  the  Qulf  of 
Martaban,  30  miles  south  of  Amherst.  It 
18  eight  miles  long,  exclusive  of  Cavendish 
Island,  which  lies  at  its  extreme  south  end, 
and  which  is  half  a  mile  in  length.  The 
greatest  breadth  is  one  and  a  quarter  mile  ; 
and  on  its  highest  point,  which  is  about  50O 
feet  above  the  sea,  are  "  remarkable  trees*' — a 
point  for  navigators  making  the  coast.  The 
base  of  the  island  is  granitic  rock,  the  sub- 
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soil,  composed  of  sand  and  vegetable  mould. 
The  northern  half,  on  the  western  side,  is 
composed  of  a  long  granite  ridge,  with  a  per- 
pendicular drop  to  the  sea,  varying  fr(*m  200 
to  300  feet.  On  the  opposite  side  are  three 
bays,  the  finest  of  which  is  Quarry  bay.  where 
the  tstones  were  prepared  for  the  Alguada 
lighthouse.  All  the  bays  on  the  eastern  side 
are  perfectly  protected  from  the  south-west 
inonNoon,  and  the  one  on  the  western  affords 
a  free,  open  and  safe  place  for  boating  during 
the  north-east  monsoon.  Dr.  Macpherson 
strongly  urged  government  to  take  an  interest 
i)i  the  development  of  the  island,  but  when 
the  Editor  visited  it  in  1863,  he  reported  it 
as   wholly  unsuitable  for  a  sanitarium. 

CURMA,  in  hinda  mythology,  the  second 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise. 
See  Avatara.     Yishno. 

CURMBOLE,  Malayala,  a  tree  of  the 
Canara  forests,  which  grows  to  about  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  feet  high  ;  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  house-work,  and  is  considered  a 
useful  and  durable  wood. — Bdj/e,  J/,  and  C, 

CURNUM,  Tam.  Tbl.  A  village  ac- 
countant.— Wilson- 

CUSTARD  APPLE  SEED,  called  Sheri- 
fah,  disperses  vermin.  Flies  are  reported 
never  to  settle  on  the  tree  or  its  fruit,  though 
ants  will  attack  both.  Bugs  have  a  great  an- 
tipathy to  the  leaves  of  the  custard  apple, 
and  are  said  to  quit  a  bed  in  which  they  are 
placed.  The  bruised  seeds  of  the  custard 
apple  are  said  to  dispel  bugs. — Tennanfs 
Ceylon,  O'Shnughnessy.  HooJcer  Him. 

CURRANTS. 

Passuln     Coria- 

thiaee» 
Korinka 
Opoek 
PasAB  de  Corinto 

The  currants  of  commerce  consist  of  the 
small  dried  grape,  or  berry,  of  species  of  vine, 
cultivated  in  the  Morea,  Ionian  idaudst  and 
some  parts  of  Persia,  &c.  A  currant,  like 
the  European  red  currant,  called  '*  rasta^',  is 
largely  eaten  by  the  people  of  the  upper 
Punjab.  Currants  (zirishk),  both  acid  and 
sweety  the  former  being  the  fruit  of  the  bor- 
berry  dried,  and  which  reflembles  European 
currants,  are  brought  from  Kabul  and  other 
hill  places.  The  zirishk  currants  are  of  two 
kinds,  somewhat  alike  in  appearance  ;  one  is 
sweet,  and  grows  in  Kabul,  iScc.,  being  a 
species  of  small  fruited  vine  (Yitis) ;  the  other 
is  acid,  being  the  dried  berberry.  Sweet  cur- 
rants '*  basho"  (Thibetan),  from  species  of 
viti.%  are  importiBd  from  BaltL — Faulkner. 
Mcculloch's  Commercial  Dictionary j  p,  456. 
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Raisins  de  Corinths  Fa. 
Korinthen  Qbrm. 

Uve-paase  de  Cor- 
iuto  It. 


Lat. 
Rus. 

Sp. 


CURRENCY. 

PowM  Hand  Book.  Beonamic   Prod.  Punjab, 
P.  266,8,9. 

CURRANTS,  BENGAL.    Eiia.  Frait  of 
.  .rrissa  carandas. 

CURRASSAVIAN    MALLOW   WORT. 
Asclepias  curras&vica,  Linn. 

CURRENCY.  The  currency  of  British 
India  is  in  the  form  of  rupees,  annas,  and 
pice.  The  rupee  is  a  silver  coin,  weighing 
three  drams  or  a  tola  of  180  grains,  and  ifs 
rate  of  exchange  varies  a  little  under  2  shil- 
lings. It  is  current  all  over  British  India, 
on  the  coast  line  of  the  southern  shores  of 
Persia,  Turkish  Arabia,  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
Arraoan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  and  south- 
wards towards  the  Mauritius.  The  dollar  is 
current  from  Singapore,  through  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Asia,  in  Borneo,  (Celebes,  China, 
Cochin  China,  Java,  Malay  PeninsuU,  Manilla, 
Siam,  Sumatra,  <&c. 

The  silver  currency  of  the  rupee  whs  estab- 
lished by  Actxvii.  of  17th  August  1S35,  and 
the  standard  was  fixed  at  eleven -twelfths  or 
166  grains  of  pure  silver  and  one-twelfth  or 
15  grains  of  alloy.  On  the  obverse  the  head  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  the  reverse  the  words  East  India 
Company  in  English  and  Persian,and  it  is  a  le- 
gal tender.  It  was  declared  equal  to  the  Fur- 
ruckhabad,  Bombay,  Madran,  and  Sarat  rupee, 
and  15-16th  of  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee.  The 
same  act  of  the  legislative  council  declared 
that  the  only  gold  coins  that  should  be  coined 
in  British  India  should  be  the  gold  m^bur  of 
180  grains,  165  pure  gold  and  15  of  alloy  ; 
u  five  rupee  piece,  equal  to  a  third  of  a  gold 
mohur ;  a  fifteen  rupee  piece,  or  gold 
mohur,  and  a  thirty  rupee  piece,  or  double 
gold  mohur. 

The  ImporU  oj  Gold  and  Silver  into  aU 
Britiih  India  have  been  as  under,  ranging 
in  value  from  two  millions  to  twenty-six 
millions  a  year. 


Tear. 


£ 
1864-55 
1855-56 
1866-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862  63 
186364 
1864-65 
]  865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 


Gold  in  all 
forma. 


£ 
882.721 
2,50^,868 

2,176.002 
2,8.30.084 
4,437,839 

4,288,037 
4,242,441 
5,190,432 
6,881.566 
8,925.412 
9,876,0.32 
6,872.894 
4,681,472 
4,775,924 


Silver  in  all 
forms. 


Total  iiu porta 
Gold  k  Silver 
in  all  forms. 


£ 

1,145,137 

8,792,793 

12,237,695 

12,985,332 

8,379,692 

12,068.926 

6,434.636 

9,761.545 

13,627.401 

14,037,169 

11,488.820 

20,184,407 

8,665,482 

6,999,450 


£ 
2,027,858 
n,.301.146 
14,413,697 
16,815,416 
12,817,031 
16,366,963 
10,677,077 
14,951,977 
20,508,967 
22,962,581 
21,368,852 
26,557,301 
13,136,904 
11,775,374 
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The  great  range  in  the  quantities  impotUd 
of  gold  and  silver,  from  two  milliooa  u 
1854-5  to  26|  millions  in  1865-6,  indicata 
that  the  import  is  chiefly  regalated  by  tk 
requirements  of  oommerce  ;  bat  it  is  geneially 
believed  that  a  considerable  amount  it  being 
absorbed  in  India  by  the  manafactw  of 
silver  and  gold  ornameutH.  From  the  earliMk 
historic  times  gold  coins  have  been  in  use  ii 
India.  Coins  fuuud  in  Afghanistan  oontaii 
Greek  legends  from  Seleucus  Nicator  280  & 
C.  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  of  oor 
era,  Greeks  were  largely  mixed  as  culonists  witk 
the  nations  over  whom  they  reigned.  We 
have  first  pure  Greek  coins,  next  Arsaeian,  ud 
then  SaMsanian,  when  the  Greco-Parihiu 
dominion  in  central  Asia  closed.  There  wu 
during  great  part  of  this  period  an  Ario-Pirtbi- 
an  dynasty,  reigning  over  Kabul  and  thePu- 
jab,  but  after  A.  D.  80,  a  new  order  of  ooini 
is  found  bearing  the  name  of  Kanerkes,  with 
legends  in  corrupt  Greek.  These  are  ascribed 
to  a  new  race  of  Scythian  kings,  who  immedi- 
ately succeeded  those  named  Kadphises,  of 
which  name  three  kings  are  recognised  bj 
these  coins. 

A  legend  on  the  obverse  of  a  coin  of 
Oomen  Kadphises,  Arian  character,  vbidi 
reads  from  right  to  left,  translated,  gifei 
words  in  modem  Hebrew. 

By  Act  xzi.  of  20th  December  1835,  tbc 
copper  coins  established  were  a  double  piei 
of  200  grains  troy,  a  pice  of  100  grams,  and 
a  pie  or  1-1 2th  of  an  anna,  of  334"  fP^ 
and  the  Tristcolee  pice  of  Benares  was  abolisb> 
ed.  Two  subsequent  acts  ordered  the  headi 
of  king  William  and  then  of  queen  Victom 
to  be  stamped  on  the  obverse. 

In  the  Hyderabad  state  there  are  seven! 
silver  and  many  copper  coins  current,  and  is 
the  town  of  Oomraoti.   the   merchanta  paaa 
from  each   otiier  sealed  bags   of  money  as  a 
currency.     The  Chinese  currency  is  a  copper 
coin  ;  silver  is  sold  by  weight.  Fegolotti  speab 
of  the  celebrated  paper  money  of  China,  oooe 
deemed  a  fable  of  Marco  Polo,  though  before 
his  time  even  it  had  been  distiucUy  meatiooed 
by  the  intelligent  frinr  Kubruquis.    Ita  me 
wasof  great  antiquity,  for  traces    at  least  of 
leather  representatives  of  money  are  found  as 
far  back  as  B.  C.  1 19.     Though  the  govcn- 
ment  of  China  has  not   issued  paper  monef 
since  then,  there  has  been  oonsideiable  locil 
use  of  such  currency  among  the  people,  erp 
in  our  own  time.   In  Fuchea,  some  years  a^^ 
it  had  almost  displaced  bullion,  and  in  M 
city  the  banking   houses  were  oouoted  if 
hundreds.     Though  the  system  was  uiidtf  m 
efficient  control,  few  notes  were  belor  par, 
and  failures  of  any  magnitude  were  rare.  '^ 
notes  were  chiefly  from  copper  plates (andwd 
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notes  were  engraved  in  China  aa  early  as  868) 
and  ranged  in  value  from  110  cash  to  1000 
dollars.  Eai-khatu  Khan  of  Persia  was  persuad- 
ed to  attempt  the  introduction  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency under  the  Chineaenanie  (cbao)  in  1294. 

In  China,  the  legal  standard,  silver,  uncoin- 
ed, has  a  fixed  standard  finenesa,  and  gold  is 
but  merchandise.  England  has  its  standard  of 
gold.  France  has  a  double  standard  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  from  Constantinople  to  Japan,  both 
inclusive,  silver  and  not  gold  has  been  and 
is  now  the  sole  standard.  Under  the  Homaus 
the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  ten  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold.  At  present  about 
fifteen  pounds  of  silver  is  equivalent 
to  one  pound  of  gold.  In  India  and  China, 
sovereigns  are  quoted  in  the  price  currents  as 
merchandise,  but  only  in  Cevlon  and  the 
Mauritius  are  they  a  legal  tender.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  annual  production  of  new  gold 
is  about  £20,000,000,  Hud  that  of  new  silver 
about  £19,600,000.  The  supply  of  new 
silver  has  not  quite  equalled  that  of  new  gold, 
being  short  by  about  two  per  cent,  per 
annum.  From  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
it  has  several  times  l)een  suggested  to  make 
gold  a  legal  tender  in  British  India,  by  reckon- 
ing the  gold  sovereign  as  the  equivalent  of  ten 
rupees.  But  in  India  generally,  the  bulk  of  the 
community  virtually  make  the  copper  coins 
the  standard,  and  the  values  of  the  silver 
coins  vary  daily  and  hourly  in  the  bazars, 
while,  except  as  merchandize*  gold  coins  are 
never  seen,  and  for  a  long  further  period, 
whatever  the  governments  of  India  may 
decree,  copper  coinage  will  regulate  the  values 
of  the  silver,  gold  and  paper  in  use.  Mr. 
"Wilson,  when  finance  minister  of  India, 
estimated  the  whole  coin  current  in  India 
at  one  hundred  crores  of  rupees,  £100,000,000 
sterling,  and  he  believed  that  a  great  part 
of  that  amount  might  be  transferred  from 
nprodnctive  to  productive  uses  by  the 
gradual  substitution  of  Government  pro- 
missory notes  payable  on  demand.  There 
was  even  then  a  note  circulation  current  in 
India,  but  only  of  a  limited  and  local  character, 
and  on  the  private  responsibility  of  the  three 
Presidency  banks,  and  this  Mr.  Wilson  pro- 
posed to  withdraw  previous  to  the  issue  of 
his  paper  currency.  But  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
then  Secretary  of  State>  suggested  changes  to 
be  made  in  it  which  Mr.  Laing  gave  effect  to, 
and  it  was  issued  with  a  ten  rupee  note  as  the 
lowest.  The  Government  scheme  took  effect 
in  March  1862,  in  which  month  notes  to 
the  value  of  Rupees  3,69,00,000  were  issued, 
and  in  September  1 863,  notes  to  the  value 
of  Rupees  5,26,00,000  were  in  circulation. — 
(Yule  Cathay,  ii.,  p.  290.) 

CURBIE,  Sir  FaaoBRiCK,  Bart.    Twice 
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Governor  of  Bombay,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  East  India  Directors,  Vice-President  of  the 
India  Council.  lie  was  born  the  3rd  of 
February  1799,  received  his  education  at 
the  Charterhouse,  where  he  was  the  school- 
fellow of  Bavelock,  Thirl  wall,  and  Grote.  He 
entered  the  civil  service  on  the  Bengal  estab- 
lishment in  1817,  in  1839  he  became  Secre- 
tary to  the  Governor* General  of  the  N.  W. 
Provinces  ;  Secretary  to  tbe  Government  of  In- 
dia in  1 842,  and  accompanied  Lord  Hardinge 
in  his  campaign  across  tbe  Sutlej  in  1845, 
and  the  following  spring.  In  his  despatch  to 
the  Secret  Committee,  dated  from  the  Camp  at 
Ferozepore,  December  31, 1845,  the  Governor 
General  thus  expressed  himself : — I  owe 
great  obligations  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Government,  Frederick  Currie,  Esq.,  who 
during  all  the  various,  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting, duties  in  which  I  have  been  engaged, 
has  given  me  his  sound  advice,  and  active 
aid  :  sometimes  accompanying  me  in  the  field, 
and  at  all  times  evincing  the  coolest  judgment 
and  exhibiting  the  resources  of  his  experience 
to  thi»  great  advantage  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vice." Sir  Frederick's  services  were  again 
acknowledged  in  the  general  orders  in  the 
February  following ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
deputed  to  conduct  the  maharajah  Dbuleep 
Singh  in  state  from  the  palace  to  the  citadel 
of  Lahore,  and  to  arrange  the  treaty  at 
Umritsur.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta  in  November 
1846,  and  held  that  post  nntil  1848.  He  sat 
as  an  ordinary  member  of  council  from  March 
1849,  down  to  the  year  1853.  He  waa 
created  a  baronet  December  17,  1846,  im« 
mediately  after  the  battles  of  the  Sutlej.  He 
returned  to  England  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  18«53,  and  in  the  following  month  of 
April,  was  nominated  by  HerMajesty's  Govern- 
ment one  of  the  Court  uf  Eattt  India  Directors. 
He  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Company  iu 
1858,  and  held  that  appointment  until  the 
cessation  of  the  functions  of  that  body,  on  the 
1st  of  September  1858. 

CURRUADU,  properly  CURIVADU. 
Tah.  Salted  Fish. 

CURRUCA  ORPHEA.  Tem.  A  speci- 
men of  this  from  Algiers  is  distinct  from  C. 
Jerdoni,  Blyth  v.  C.  orphea,  apud  Jerdon, 
Catal.— i/r.  Blyth's  Eeport, 

CURROPALLE  MARAM.  Tam.  Put- 
ranjiva. 

CURRU-VENGHE.  Tam.  Acacia  odora- 
tissiroa. 

CURRYING  OF  LEATHER.  This  is 
an  art  but  little  practised  among  the  natives  of 
India.  The  chuckler  by  whom  every  opera- 
tion is  conducted,  from  the  skinning  of  the 
beast    to  the  binding  of  a    pair  of  shoes^ 
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CURRT. 

shaves  the  hide  or  skin  down  with  his  knife ; 
beats  and  rubs  it  with  his  maul,  and  blackens 
it  with  iron  liquor,  to  which  plantain 
root  and  coffee  water  are  sometimes  added  : 
sometimes  a  little  lamp  oil  is  used- — Rohde 
AfSS, 

CURRY  LEAF  TREE.  Bergera  Konigii. 
CURRY  MAUDAH    WOOD.  Angio-Tel, 
Tenninalia  glabra. 

CUBRY.  Ibn  Uatuta  describes  the  natives 
of  Ceylon  as  eating  curry,  which  he  calls  in 
Arabic  Conohan,  but  in  modern  Arabic 
Idaan  is  the  name.  This  was  200  yenrs  before 
the  Portuguese  had  appeared  in  the  Indian 
seas.  In  the  Rajavali,  also,  this  article  of 
diet  is  mentioned  as  in  use  in  Ceylon  in 
the  second  century  of  this  era.  Neverthe- 
less, several  writers  have  snggested  that  the 
word  has  been  introduced  from  the  Portuguese. 
Professor  Wilson  supposes  it  derived  (rom 
Kadi  or  Karl,  Karn,  boiled  soar  milk  used 
with  rice,  'J'he  word  however  is,  seemingly, 
from  some  Tamilian  tongue,  probably  from 
the  Tamil  word  "  kadai  or  karai '  a  bazaar, 
and  Tamil  children  in  the  peninsula  sing  a 
nursery  song 

Ky  vise  ammah  ky  vis^s, 

Kadi  ki  polam  ky  visa. 
Swing  your  baud,  mother,  ffvving  your  band. 
Let  ua  go  to  the  market,  awing  your  hand, 

Curry  in  Urdu  or  Hindustani  is  called 
Sal  in,  in  Tamul  Karri,  in  Telngu  K«»ora,  in 
Persian  Nan-Khoorish.  Curry  is  daily  used 
in  every  family  on  the  ooast,  wherever  the 
Bengali,  the  Tamul,  Telugu,  and  Mahratta 
people  have  spread,  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  according  to  the  means  of  the 
family,  always  with  vegetables  and  with 
mutton  or  fowl  as  they  can  afford.  With 
the  people  the  ingredients  are  usually 
brought  fresh  from  the  market  daily,  but 
Europeans  in  India  often  grind  the  dry 
materials  and  keep  them  in  powder. 
There  are  very  numerous  prescriptious,  and 
almost  every  hounehold  has  one  of  its  own. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  this  centin-y  many 
houses  prided  themselves  on  their  curries.  The 
curry  powders  of  India  are  articles  of  con- 
siderable commercial  traffic ;  32,550  cwt. 
of  curry  stuff  was  imported  into  Ceylon, 
chiefly  from  India,  in  1851.  The  usual 
ingredients  for  curry  stuff  are 

yatiw  Name  EnglUh.  Botanieal. 

Sonf.  Anise  seed.  Pimpinella  Anisum. 

Seetol  cUeanee  gach.  Allspice.  Myrtus  Pimenta. 

ISeUebia.  Ciiraamom.  Elettaria  cardamomnm. 

Loong.  Cloves  Eagenia  Caryophyllata. 

Jawatrie.  Mace.  Myriatlca  Moachata. 

Jauphull.  Nutmeg.  Do.  Do. 

Kulmi  darchini.  Cinnamon.  Launxa  Cinnamomum. 

DhonniaorKotlmar.  Coriander.  Coriandram  Satiyum. 

Zeera.  Cummin  seed.     Cuminum  Cyminum. 

Kali  mirchie.  Black  pepper.  Piper  Nigrum. 

BaL  Mustard  seed.  Sinapia  Chinensia. 

Lai  mirohia.  ChUlies  Capsicum  frutescena. 

Buldi.  Turmeric.  Curcuma  longa. 
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CURRT. 

Native  Name. 

JBni^iA. 

fateaieaL 

Maytie. 

Fenugreek. 

Trigonella  F<kb.. 
Omcam. 

Lassun. 

Garlie. 

Allium  SatinoB. 

Sont 
Udruck. 

Ginger,  dry, 
GiUger,  green. 

I  A  uiomum  Zisglbs- 

Khnsh  khu«h. 

Poppy  seed. 

Papaver  SoBisiiBm 

Pipel. 

Long  pepper. 

Pipar  lonfm 

Iling. 

AssafoBtida 

Ferula  Assafcetids. 

Chironjii. 

Chironjie  nut. 

Buchanania  LAtifc& 

Badam. 

Almond. 

AmygdalitCaoBiii. 

Narel. 

Cof^oannl. 

Cocua  KudiJua. 

Nemuck. 

SalL 

Chillies,  dry  or  green,  from  S  Id  Uor 

more. 
Turmeric,  one  Tolak. 

Coriander  seed,      one     „ 
Cummin  seed,        three  Madia. 
Cardamom  seed,    two     „ 
Fen ti greek,  three  „ 

Dry  ginger,  three  „ 

Black  pepper,       oneTolah. 
Salt,  two     „ 

Cloves,  twflren 

Mace,  one  Msaha 

Cinnamon,  one  Tolah. 

Cocuanut,  cdght  „ 

Chironjie  nuts,      six      „ 
Almonds,  flTe     « 

Poppy  seed,  Ave     . 

Onioi^s,  a  table-^poonfoi,  sUead. 
Gar3ic,  from  one  to  three  clfT«fc 
Mango,  dried  or  green,  a  few  iliea. 
Tamarinds,   fresh  or  salted,  s 


Qood  ingredients  for  making  a  curry  with 
mea^,  fowl,  or  fish  are 

Mirchie. 

tJuldie. 

Uhunnia. 

Zoera. 

Elachie. 

Maytie. 

Sotit. 

Kali  Mirchie. 

Nemuck. 

Loong. 

Jawatiie, 

Kulmie  f^archinie. 

Narel. 

Chironjie. 

nadam. 

Khuah-khush. 

Peaz. 

Lussun. 

Am. 

Imlee. 

quantity. 
Leemboo.  Lime  juice,  one  dessfrt-i^pooiiiiij. 

'I'yro  Curds,  three  table-spooosM 

Ghee  or  Butter,  three  table  spoonsful. 

Tbese  are  the  quantities  of  the  vuiooi 
articles  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  i 
curry,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  unnecessarjto 
use  the  whole  of  the  spices  together ;  or  tin 
mangoes,  tamarinds,  or  lime  juice  :  neither  tfa« 
cocoanut  with  the  almonds  :  and  the  ginger 
may  be  omitted  when  dry  ripe  chillies  are 
used,  as  likewise  the  cummin  seeds  with  the 
coriander,  both  of  which  are  better  for  beioj 
roiisted.  Cocoanut  milk  is  much  used  on 
the  coast  in  forming  the  gravy  to  many  enin- 
es,  especially  fish  and  prawns,  as  well  u  the 
oil  fresh  expressed  from  the  nut  when  gnted. 
If  the  curry  is  to  be  dry,  the  onions  mnst 
be  fried  brown  in  ghee  or  butter,  and  then- 
gredients  ground  to  a  pa^te  with  water  mixed 
in  the  8anie,the  meat,  and  fowl  added, stirring 
the  whole  until  the  gravy  and  butter  ue  ab- 
sorbed. For  a  gravy  cnrry,  cut  the  meat  or 
fowl  into  slices,  put  the  ghee  into  a  stevpan 
over  the  fire  with  the  sliced  onions,  anddiesi 
them,  then  add  the  meat  with  the  gromd 
ingredients,  and  some  water  or  broth; mix 
well  together,  and  let  the  whtde  simmer  gentlj 
until  the  meat  is  properly  done.  Chandoo  ii 
made  with  meat  or  fowl  that  has  been  pRvi 
ously  dressed.  It  is  to  be  minced  up  and  juM 
to  chopped  onions  fried  in  ghee,  with  wbah 
red  chillies,  and  the  other  curry  ingredietf 
well  mixed  together  ;  the  frying  is  wntimd 
until  the  meat  is  perfectly  brown  woit^^ 
gravy  quite  absorbed.  Dr.  Riddell  ^t9  *« 
following  ingredients  for  four  curry  poidtf 
receipts. 
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CURSOBIIN^. 


CUSBHURA. 


7oriAnder  seeds. 

farmer}  c 

Cummin  seeds.  ^ 

Fenugreek 

Mustard  seed.... 

Ginger,  dried. . . 
Black  pepper... 
Dried  ChilUes.. 

Poppy  seed 

OarUc 

Cardamoms.... 
Cinnamon 


No.  1. 
lbs.  20 


No.  a.  No.  3.1    No.  4, 


»t 
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»» 


tt 


i> 


»> 


»» 


f  • 
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To  be  well 
roasted. 
1    2os.  Pounded. 


i»    »• 


0    4oz. 


»     » 


»* 


t* 


Dried    and 
ground. 


of  husks. 


ti 


•I 
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»•  ». 


I 
1 
•f 

n 
•t 
>* 


tf 


» 


>> 


0  12oz. 


If    »• 


$* 


f> 


*> 


»» 


♦» 


0    80S 
0"8oz. 


^alt  in  proportion  to  be  added  when  usiug 
the  curry  stuif.  The  whole  to  be  cleimed, 
dried,  pounded,  and  silted  ;  then  properly 
mixed  together  and  put  into  bottles,  well  cork- 
ed. A  tablesponnful  is  sufficient  for  chicken 
or  fowl  curry.  Anoi her  very  simple  receipt 
is  powdered  turmeric  22  tea  spooufuU ;  red 
dried  chillies  or  Cayenne  pepper,  8  Ditto, 
Coriander  seed,  Cummin  seed,  dried  cas.sia 
leaves  (tejpat),  each  twleve  tea-spoonfuls  and 
mix  together. — liidddVs  Domestic  Economy , 
p,  404.  SimmoiKTs  Com.  Prod^ 

CURRY  VEMBOO.  Tam.  Garuga  pin- 
Data. 

CURIIY   LEAF-TREE.    Bergera  Konigii. 

CURSORES,  OR  RUNNERS.  An  order  of 
birds  which  may  be  thus  shown  : — 

Ordsr  VI. — Cnri»ore8  or  Riniuers. 

Pam.  OaBiiaridsB,  2  geu.  2  8p.  viz.  1  Casuarius 
gaLiaiuB;   1  Drotuaius  uovn  Hollaudise. 

Fam.  StruthiouidoB,  i  geu.  1  sp.  1  Strut hio 
caznelus. 

CURSORITNiE,  the  Waders,  a  subfamily 
of  birds  which  may  be  thus  shown  : — 

Order  VII. — Grallatores,  or  Watlera. 

•.     Tribe  Pressirostrcs. 

Fam,  Otids,  Otis  and  3  siib-gen.  4  sp*  viz.  1 
Hoabara;  1  £iipodi»tis  ;    2  Syphfotidea. 

b.     IncertsB  Sedea. 

Fam,  Glar«olida»,  1  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  2  Glareola 
orientalist  lactea. 

/Villi.     CharadriadsB. 

Subfam..  CursoriinsB,  2  gen,  2  ap.  viz.  1  Cur- 
■orius  CorumaudelicuB.     1  Macrotarsiusbitorquatua 

Sub- fam.  fisaciiiffi,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Esjicuft  ;  1 
(Edicuemua. 

Sub'fam.  Vanellinse,  4  gen.  6  sp.  viz.  1  Hoplop- 
ierus :  1  Sarciophorns  ;  3  Lobivanellua. 

Sub  Jam,  Charadrinaa,  2  gen.  2  sub-gen.  10  sp.  1 
Sqnatarola ;  2  ("haradrius  ;  1  Eudrf)raia8,  6  Hiaticula. 

Fam.  Gbionidse,  I  gen.  1  sp.  1  Hnoiatupua  ostra- 
legus. 

Fam.  Reourviroetridse,  2  gen.  S  sp.  Himantopus  ; 
1  Recurviroatra  avocetta. 

Fam.  Scolopacidaa,  16  gen,  32.  sp.  viz.  1  Ibid- 
orhyachus;  4  Totanus  ;  8  Actitis  ;  6  Tringa ;  1  Tere- 
Ida;  2  Limosa,  2  Numenius ;  1  Euriuorpbynchus ;  1 
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Calidris;  1  Philomacbus :  1  Strepsilua;  1  Pbalar- 
opus;  l^eolvpaz;]  Macrorhamphus ;  GGalliDgo;  1 
Hbyucbeea.     See  Birds. 

CURU,  OB  VKIHASPATI.      A  name  of 
Jupiter.  See  Giaha. 

CIJRU,  the  founder  of  the  race  who  contend- 
ed with  the  Yadu   for  dominion  in  Hindustan, 
Dried  «nd   "^^^  ^^^^  battle  famed  as  Kuru-khet,  which  is  de- 
cieaiied    scribed  in  the  Sanscrit  poem  the  Mahabharata. 
Cum  had  two  sons,  SudinaandParikhita.  The 
descendants    of      Sudina      terminated      with 
Jarasanciha,  whose   capital  was  Rajgraha,  the 
modern  Rajmahi,  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  pro- 
vince of    Baliar.     From   Parikhita  descended 
the   m<marchs  Santana  and  }3alica  :  the  first 
producing  the  rivals  in  the  great  war,  Yoodish- 
tra  and    Duryodhana,  the    other  the    Balica- 
pntra.      Duryodhana,   the   successor    to    the 
throne  of  Guru,  resided  at  the  ancient  capital 
Hastinapoora ;     while     the    jimior     branch, 
Yoodishtra,    founded     Indraprestlia,    on    the 
Yumuna  or  Jumna,  which  name  in  the  eighth 
century  was  changed  to  Delhi.     The  8«»n3    of 
Balica  founded  two  kingdoms  ;  Palibot*hra  on 
the  lower  Ganges,  and  Arore  founded  by  Sehl 
on    the   eastern    bank   of  the  Indus. — 7W« 
liujasthan.  Vol.  /.,p.  42. 

CLJUUMBAR,  In  the  Koutheru  districts  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  an  ancient  aboriginal 
people  of  tbis  name  aru  the  earliest  known 
occupants  of  Dravida  desam,  the  modern 
Carnatic  and  Coromandel,  They  seem  to  have 
established  numerous  petty  principalities  over 
the  whole  peninsula,  which  were  ultimately 
absorbed  in  the  Chola  empire.  Numerous 
sites  attributed  to  this  race  and  still  called 
Curumber  Cot  are  to  be  met  with,  hmall 
communities  of  ihe  same  tribe  are  found  to 
thit*  duy  in  the  leto  accessible  hills  and  foiesta 
of  many  parts  of  the  peninsula.  See  India. 
Ku  rum  bar. 

CURU  VAYRU  or  Kussavu.  Andro- 
pogon  or  Anatherum  mnricatum.   Cuticus  root. 

CUSA  GRASS.  Poa  Cynosuroides. 

CUSBHURA,  also  written  Casbhara,  the 
designation  of  the  artizans  who  work  in  beU 
nietul ;  from  Kanso,  bell-metal,  and  Bhurna, 
to  fill.  They  are  also  employed  in  fusing 
precious  metals  and  making  ornaments  which 
require  to  be  formed  in  moulds.  They  com- 
prise one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  sonar  or 
goldsmiths,  of  which,  in  Hindustan,  the  others 
are 

Poorbea, 
Canoujea, 
Mahour, 
Muhamunaa, 

Of  these  Muthoorea  ranks  the  highest.  The 
Cusbhara  is  below  them  all.  Amongst  these 
tribes  there  is  a  secret  language  which  is 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  coocealing  their 
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Muthoorea  Myr 
Khuttr«a, 
Kamethika  La- 
huurea. 


Agurea, 
Birpoorea, 
Gbhyneewan. 
Mangoraa. 


CUSfl. 

fraudulent    acquisition  of  property.^ Elliot. 
tSupp,  Glou,     See  Hindoo  ;  Kansala  : 

CUSCO.    See  Cinchcma. 

CUSCUS.     Guz.  and  Hind.  Poppy   Seed, 
properly  Khash  Khash. 

CUSCUS-GRASS.     Anolo-Hind.      Au- 
dropogon  or  Anatherum  maricatum. 

CUSCUS  ORIENTALIS  occurd  in  Timur. 
See  Manomalia* 

Anglo-Hind. 

Viratara, 


Vetti  vayru, 
Curu  varu, 


Sans. 
Tam. 
Tbl. 


CUSCUS  ROOT. 
Bala,  DuK. 

Uair,  Guz. 

Guicus,  H[ND. 

Kbas,  Pkr8. 

The  roots  of  the  Andropogon  muricatus, 
EeUiVrhich  grows  all  over  India,  and  its  roots 
are  used  for  making  screens,  tatties,  punkahs, 
large  fans,  or  covers  for  palanquins,  and  when 
wetted,  a  very  fragrant  smell  issues. 

CUSCUTACEA,  an  order  of  twining, 
parasitical,  leafless  herbs,  of  which  twelve  spe- 
cies occur  in  the  suuth  and  east  of  Asia, 


macrantha 
peiiicellata 
planiflora 
refloia 


arabica  corymbosa 

auBtralis  grandiflora 

earinata  hyalena 

chiDeusis  longiflora 

They  twine  on  various  trees,  and  are  found 
up  to  nine  thousand  feet  in  the  Himalaya  and 
Afghanistan.  C.  longiflora  is  the  iiiiatari  of 
Kaghau,  C.  macrantha,  Don,  also  "  called  nila- 
tari  and  amil,"  grows  up  to  9000  feet,  np  to 
the  Indus.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  tells  us  that  it  is 
found  on  Fopulus,  Salix,  Spirea,  Lonicera, 
Desmodium,  Urtica,  and  Pitlygonum,  and 
like  some  of  the  other  species,  it  exhales 
at  times  a  very  strong  scent.  It  is  eaten  by 
cattle  and  goats,  b^dgewttrth  mentitms  that 
the  tnouiitrtineers  believe  that  crows  pluck 
sprigs  of  this  and  of  C.  anguina,  Ec^e,  to 
drop  into  water,  when  they  become  snakes 
and  80  furnish  food  for  themselves.  Madden 
states  that  the  natives  promise  boundless 
wealth  to  him  who  finds  the  root  of  it,  while 
others  again  believe  that  the  possession  of  its 
root  will  confer  the  gift  of  invisibility. 
'—Drs,  Roxb,  p,  346,  347.  J.  L,  iStewart. 
Yoigt.  p.  349. 

CUSH  and  Lava,  were  the  two  elder  sons 
of  Rama,  and  from  Cush  descended  the 
Cushwaha  princes  of  Nirwar  and  Amber. 
The  race  of  Cush  has  no  connection  with  the 
Causika  of  Eanouj  and  the  Causambi. — Tod, 

CUSHf  a  descendant  of  Hasti  of  the  Lunar 
race,  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom,  Cush- 
Dabha,  whose  descendants  are  styled  the  Kau- 
sika  or  Kusika,  founded  Muhadya  on  the 
Ganges,  afterwards  changed  to  Canyacubja, 
or  Canoig,  which  maintained  its  celebrity 
Qtitil  the  mabomedan  invasion  of  Shahab-nd- 
din  (A.  D.  1193),  when  this  overgrown  city  was 
laid  prostrate  for  ever.  It  was  not  unfrequent- 
ly  called  Gadhipoora,  or  the  ^oity  of  Gadhi.' 
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This  practice  of  multiplying  na ones  of  cities  in 
the  East  is  very  destructive  to  history.  Abal 
Fazil  has  taken  from  hindu  authorities  an 
account  of  Oanouj  ;  and  could  we  admit  tiM 
authority  of  a  poet  on  such  subjects,  Chnnd, 
the  bard  of  Firthwiraja,  would  afford  materials. 
Ferishta  states  it  in  the  early  ages  to  have 
been  twenty-five  coss  (tBirty-fire  miles)  in  cir- 
cumference, and  that  there  were  thirty  thou* 
sand  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  areca  or  betel- 
nut  only,  and  this  in  the  fixth  ceDtary,  at 
which  period  the  Rahtore  dynasty,  which  ter- 
minated with  Jyechund,  in  the  twelfth,  had 
been  in  possession  from  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  Cushamba  founded  a  city  which  be 
called  after  his  own  name  Causambi^  The 
name  was  in  existence  in  the  eleventh  centuxy, 
and  ruins  might  yet  exist,  if  fearch  were  made 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges,  from  Caneoj 
southward.  The  other  sons  of  Cash  bnilt  two 
capitals,  Dharmarunya  and  Vasumiittee  ;  hot 
of  neither  have  we  any  correct  kuowledge; 
Tod  Rajasihan, 

CUSHAKATHA  MARA. Can.  Embryopte- 
ris  glntinifera.  Roxb, 

CUSHITE,  a  race  of  Arabs  who  first  gave 
their  name  to  a  part  of  Arabia^  they  after- 
wards crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  settled  in 
Ethiopia.  In  ancient  times,  the  Cashite  aad 
Joktauite  occupied  Arabia  felix,  when  the  Am* 
monite  aud  Ishmaelite  dwelt  iu  A.  deserts, 
and  the  Moabite,  E<iomite,  Nabathosaiit  Midi- 
anite,and  Amalekite  in  A.  petrea.  See  C^alde^ 
Hindu,  Kash,  Viswamitra. 

CUSSAMBIUMPUBESCENS.  Ham.sjil 
of  Schleichera  trijuga,  WUld. 

CUSTARD  APPLE.  Eng.  Fruit  of 
squamosa.  The  uherifah  or  custard  apple 
disperses   vermin.     Flies  are  reported  oerer 
to  settle  on'  the  tree  or  its  fruit,  thou^  auts 
will  attack  both.     Bugs  have  a  great  antipa- 
thy to  the  leaves  of  the  custard  apple,  and  in- 
stantly quit  a  bed  in  which  they  are  placed. 

CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

Thannah  DUK.  I  GumruckGnzHiKD  Pen 

Choki  „       Pabejan 

CUSTOMS. 

Zakat  Quz.  |  Mahaul 

Cliuke  ;    Chabai  ;  Bera ; 
Sambutan         Malay.  | 

CUSTURL  Sans.  Tam.  Ticl.  Musk. 
CUTAKA— 1  Strychnos  Sp. 

CUTCH,  a  portion  of  British  India  in  the 
N.  W.  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  All  between 
the  Aravalli  mountains  and  the  Indus,  froa 
the  Sutlej  or  Hysudrus  on  the  north  to  mar 
the  sea  on  the  south,  is  a  waste  of  sand,  in 
which  are  oases  of  different  size  and  ferti/ity, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  around  Jessalmir. 
Cutch  intervenes  as  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  desert  and  the  sea^  and  makes  a  sort 
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il  bridge  from  GuzerattoSind.  The  northern  |  rajputo,  who  do  not  practise  infanticide.    The 


Uvision  of  the  Bombay  army,  with  its  head 
[aarters  at   Ahmedabad,  holds  Gazerat  and 
Hatch,  and  stretches  its  posts  around  the  Runn 
>r  salt  marsh,  and  over  the  Thur  desert,  north 
)f  the  ARnnn,   as  far  as  latitude  24°  north. 
The  low  land  of   Guzerat  resembles  that  of 
ihe  Conoaii,  Canara,  the  Carnatic,  and  Orissa, 
t)at  the  interior  of  that  province  is  mountain- 
ms.     The  Runn    of  Catch   during  the  mon- 
joon  is  a  shallow   brackish  lake  from  forty  to 
iixty  miles  broad,   bat  it  dries  up  daring  the 
hot  season,  and   is  then  covered  with  grass. 
The  climate  of  the   on t posts  is  dry,  and  in  the 
bot   season  stimalates   to  irritability.      The 
thermometer    rises    to    100°    in  the  shade. 
The    other   part  of  ditch  is  an  irregularly 
billy  tract  completely  isolated  by  the  Runn 
and  the   sea.      On   the  southern  coast  the 
country  is  a  dead  flat  covered  with  rich  soil, 
but  the  northern  part  has  three  distinct  ranges 
of  hills   running  from  east  to   west.     The 
central  of  these  ranges  consists  of  aandstone, 
beds  of  coal,  limestone,   and  slate  clay ;  the 
hills  north  of  it  consist  of   marine  remains, 
and  those  on  the  south  and  all  the  face  of  the 
country  near  them,  are  covered  with  volcanic 
matter.   Cutch  is  165  miles  long,  and  from  15 
to  52  miles  broad,  and  not  including  the  Runn, 
has  an  area  of  6, 100  square  miles.     A  remark-  • 
able  feature  of  this  region  is  the  Runn  of  Cutch. 
Southof  the  Indus,  the  land  becomes  sandy, 
gradually  sU)ping   to  the  aea,  first  as  a  plain 
covered  with  a  series  of  billows  of  sand,  then  as 
the  level Runnof  Cutch  up  to  the  mountains  of 
Cutch,  the  extent  being  from  500  to  60O  miles 
in  length,  and  varying  from  70  to  150  miles 
iu  breadth,  on   which  a  considerable   popula- 
tion dwells.     The   Runn  itself  is  150  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  40  miles  broad, 
but  there  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Runn  to- 
wards Ahmedabad,  and  a  very  narrow  line  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carobay.     It  is  almost  level,  and 
a  little  water  from  the  banking  up  of  the  sea 
by  the  Sirmunur,converts  it  into  a  very  shallow 
lake  of  a  foot  or  two  deep,  but  in  the  dry  sea- 
son  its  saline   sand  and  clay  soil  are   hard 
like  a  slate  billiard  table,  and  the  mirages  are 
so  incessant  as  to  deceive  ordinary  travellers. 
None  bot  experienced  gaides  can  travel  there. 
The  Put  district  is  immediately  north  of 
the  Runu,  is  less   saline,  and  is  cultivated. 
The  district  north  of  the  Runn,  extending  from 
500  miles  up  to  the  rivers  Indus  and  Sutlej,  is 
called  the  Tur,  on  which  are   billows  or  bilk 
of  sand  400  to  500  feet  high  above  the  sea 
level,  and  200  to   300  feet  above  the  plain. 
Sir  B.  Frere  alludes  to  these  as  of  volcanic 
origin.    The  inhabitants  consist   of    brahmin 
tribes,  Bhil,  Kol,  Bhat,  Marahta  and  Sodah 
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language  of  Cutch  has  in  it  elements  of  the 
Guzerati.  That  of  the  hunters  and  tanners, 
Dedh,  is  another  dialect,  but  the  language 
of  Lar  is  purest — Sir  B.  Frere.  See  Abra ; 
India ;  Jharejah  ;  Kashbin;  Eattywar  ;  Elhosa; 
Kahjah  ;  Volcano. 

CUTCH. 

Shah  BuRM.  |  Kacha  Malay 

Cutch,  Catechu  gambier,  and  terra  japonica. 
are  commercial  terms  for  the  inspissated  aque- 
ous extracts  from  the  bark,  wood^  and  probably 
the  leaves  of  the  Acacia  catechu  and  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Uncaria  gambir.  A  few  years  ago 
the  terms  catechu, terra  japonica.and  cutch  were 
employed  synonymously  ;but  they  are  now^  for 
the  most  part,  used  in  trade  somewhat  distinc- 
tively, though  not  uniformly  in  the  same  sense. 
Catechu  is    largely    imported    into    Bombay 
from  Singapore  and  China ;  two  varieties,  viz, 
black   and    white    cutch,    are   distinguished 
from   the    latter    place.      In  commerce   the 
two  sorts   are  known  as  catechu,  or  gambier 
and  cutch.    Most  of  the  catechu  from  Bombay 
is  said  to  be  from  the  Acacia  catechu,  and  that 
from  Bengal  from  the  Uncaria  gambir.  Bombay 
catechu  or  cutch  is  the  richer  in  tannin ;  it  is 
of  a  dark  brownish  red  colour,  internally  aa 
well  aa  externally,  and  of  specific  gravity  1*38. 
Bengal  catechu  or  tena  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour  internally :  its  specific  gravity  is  r28. 
Both  are  astringent  and  bitter,  leaving  a  sweet- 
ish taste  on  the  palate.  Catechn  of  the  Acacia 
is  prepared  by  felling  the  tree,   cutting  it  up 
into  small  pieces,  and  boiling  with  water  in  a 
narrow  mouthed  vessel,  until  only  one-half 
of  the  original  bulk  of  liquid  remains.     The 
solution  is  then  transferred  to  a  wide  earthen 
vessel,  in  which  the  evaporation  is  continued, 
the   inspissation  is  completed   by  exposure 
to  the  sun  with   occasional  stirring.     Before 
the  extract    is    quite    dry,    it  is  placed  in 
cloths,    strewed    over     with    the    ashes    of 
cow-dung,  is  then  cut  into  small  lumps,  and 
again  exposed  to  the   sun.     Mr.  Pamell  re- 
marks   that  the  appearance    of  the    dark- 
coloured  variety  or  cutch,  answers  better  to 
the  description  of  this  mode  of  preparation 
than  that  of  the  light-coloured  variety.    This, 
which  is  more  pulverulent  than  the   former, 
is  said  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  concen- 
trated decoction  of  the  tree  with  a  pulverulent 
substance  resembling  starch.     The  powder  is 
disposed  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  floor  or  shelf,  and 
the  concentrated  infusion  or  decoction  allowed 
to  run  over  the  floor,  and  be  imbibed  by  the 
powder.     When  the  mass  is  become  stiff  by 
drying,  it  is  cut  up  into  small  lumps  and 
dried  in  the  sun.     Both  kinds  of  catechu 
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contain  about  half  their  weight  of  tannin, 
which  differs  from  that  of  galls  in  affording 
olive  green  precipitates  with  salts  of  iron,  and 
yielding   no  pyrogallic  acid   on   destructive 
distillation.     The  tannin  of  catechu  is  soluble 
in  cold  water ;  catechu  also  affords  a  peculiar 
principle^  which  has  been  named  catec^in  and 
caUchuic  acid,  which   is  not  soluble  in  c(»ld 
water,  but  is  slightly  so  in  the  solution  of  the 
tannin   of  catechu.     Catechu  is   extensively 
used  in  Indian  tanning,  and  of  late  years  has 
also  been  much  used  in  Britain.     It  tans  the 
skins  with  great  rapidity,  but  tiie  leather  is 
light,   spongy,  permeable  to  water,  and  of  a 
dark  reddish  fawn  colour.    The  light- coloured 
variety  of  catechu   produces  a  softer  leather 
than  that  tanned  with  outch.     Catechu  pro- 
duces but  little  of  the  deposit  of  bloom  which 
is  yielded  by  oak-bark,  valonia,  and  divi.     A 
pound  of   catechu  is  said   to  be  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  about  a  pound   of  leather. 
Catechu  is  used   by  calico  printers,   to    pro- 
duce   a  fast    bronze     on      cotton     fabrics. 
When  of  good  quality,  catechu  is  more  power- 
ful as  an  astringent  than  kino.     Of  all  known 
astringent  substances  the  catechu  appears  to 
contain  the  largest  proportion  of  tannin,  and 
Mr.  Purkis  found  that  one  pound  was  equiva- 
lent to  seven  or  eight  of  oak  bark  for  tanning 
leather.  The  manufacture  of  catechu  from  the 
Acacia  catechu,  as   practised  in    Canara  and 
Behar,  was   described    by  Mr.  Kerr    (Med, 
Obs,  and  Inquines,  vol.  v.),   and  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton  (Journey  through  Mysorey    (fee,  vol.  iii.), 
and   Professor  Royle    explained,  as  follows, 
the  process  in  Northern  India.  There  the  kutt 
manufacturers  move  to  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  different  seasons,  erect  temporary 
huts  in  the  jungles,  and  selecting  trees  fit  for 
their  purpose,  cut  the  iimer  wood  into  small 
chips.     These  they   put  into  small  earthen 
pota,  which   are  arranged   in  a  double  r«»w, 
along  a  fireplace  built  of  mud  ;  water  is  then 
poured  in  until  the  whole  are  covered  ;  after 
a  considerable  portion   has  boiled  away,  the 
clear  liquor  is  strained  into  one  uf  the  neigh- 
bouring pots,  and  a  fresh  supply   of  the  ma- 
terial is  put  into  the  first,  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  the  extract  in  the  general  recei- 
ver is   of  sufficient  consistence   to  be  poured 
into  clay  moulds,  which,   in  the  Khere  Pass 
and  Doon,  where  he  has  seen  the  process,  are 
generally  of  a  quadrangular  form.     This  cate- 
chu is  usually  of  a  pale  red  color,  and  is  consi- 
dered there  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  conveyed 
down  the  Ganges,  it  meets  that  from  Nepaul, 
BO  that  both  may   be  exported  from  Calcutta. 
The  Acacia  catechu  is  indigenous,  also,  in 
Burmah,   rising   sometimes  to   a   height   of 
forty  feet.     Its  timber  is  tough  and  durable, 
much    used  for  ploughs.      In    Burmah«    to 
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I  make  the  oatechu,  cutch,  or  tem-japonio, 
chewed  generally  with  the  betel  nut,  the  wood 
is  hewed  into  chips,  boiled,  and  the  liquor  in- 
spissated till  it  become  thick  enough  to  spread 
on  a   mat,  when  the  drying  is  completed  is 
the  sun.     It  dissolves  completely  in  water,  ii 
slightly  bitter,  highly  astringent,  and  coutaiiN 
fifty-five  uarts  in  a  hundred  of  tatmin.    Bur- 
mans  make  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  bUck— 
both  from  the  same   tree.     The   red  is  pre- 
ferred in  Bengal,  and  the  black  in  China.  It  if 
chiefly  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Proner 
though  the  tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Cateehu  or  cutch  is  undoubtedly  oueoftbe 
most  important  exports  of  Burmah^  and  Pegu 
cutch  has  obtained  a  reputation,  which  will 
always   give  it  a  preference   iu   the  mark^ 
Acacia  catechu,  the   tree  from  which  it  ii 
procured,   begins  to  appear  about   six  miles 
to  the  Tiorth  of  Rangoon,  and    fr(»m  thoice 
it  increases  both  in  the  number  and  size  of 
the  trees,  until  it  constitutes   the  prevailbg 
character  of  the   forests  to  the  uorth-east  uf 
Prome,  where  the  trees  are  fifcy  to  sixty  fert 
high  with  a  girth  of  seven  or  eight  feet ;  and 
it  is  said  to  attain  even  a  larger  sixe  in  the 
Burmese  territories  laying  north  of  the  boui- 
dary.      It  is  found  plentifully  in  the  nurtben 
part  of  the  Tharawaddy  district,  but  it  is  scaree- 
\y  to  be  seen   on  the  Tounghoo  side  of  tbe 
hills.     Thus  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  valky 
of  the  Irawady.     The  manufacture  of  catck 
is  scarcely  known  or  practised  below  Meeaday, 
and  that  which  finds  its  way  into  the  market 
as  Pegu   Cutch  probably  comes  chiefly  {mm 
beyAnd  t^he  frontier.     There  is  no  reason  why 
it   should  not  be   manufactured   largely  from 
the  parallel  of  Henzadah  upwardit*  as  the  tree 
from  thence  becomes  inexhaustible,  growing 
over  rich  rice   plains  in  places   of  easy  access. 
The  catechu  obtained  from  this  tree  in  Peg^ 
fetches  £4  to  j£o  more  per  toD  than  gambier 
and  other  aatringent  extracts. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  catecho 
was  seen  in  the  form  of — 1.  Circular  flat  cakes 
from  Travancore,  covered  on  both  sides  vith 
paddy  iMsks.  2.  Large  flat  cakes  from  the 
Northern  Division,  varying  in  colour  from 
brick  dust  to  dull  yellow.  3.  Round  balls  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  the  sixe  of  a  small  orange 
from  Mangalore,  where  a  lai-ge  mana&ctore 
tak«8  place^  These  sorts  appeared  identical 
or  nearly  so,  varying  only  in  nhape. 

Three  chief  varieties  of  catechu  are  describ- 
ed by  Fee,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  Vhu- 
macy ;  viz.,  that  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  thi 
oatechu  in  masses.  Bengal  catechu  is  in  pieea 
of  3  to  4  ounces  each,  partially  rounded  ^ 
dull  red  colour^  covered  with  seeds  onoos 
side,  fracture  dall«  uudulated,  and  oft^^ 
marbled ;   taste  astringent  and  subseqaiatly 
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9weet,  powder  grey;  tannic  acid  48  5 
per  100.  Bombay  catechu  is  in  pieces 
of  2  to  3  ounces,  flattened  and  round, 
of  brown  colonr»  with  seeds  externally 
and  internally,  fracture  shining,  and  rarely 
marbled ;  taste  bitter,  without  any  succeeding 
sweetness  ;  powder  brown  grey  ;  tannic  acid 
^4*0  per  100.  Masai ve  catechu  is  found  in 
the  bazaars  in  pieces  of  3  or  4  ounces,  frag- 
ments of  larger  niaHses,  reddish  or  blackish 
brown,  uniform,  shining,  wrapped  in  large 
nerved  leaves,  fracture  uniform,  flavour  very 


pie  called  Extractive  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  has  by 
others  been  called  Resinoid  matter,  Resinous 
Tannin,  and  of  late  Catechine  and  Catechuic 
acid.  This  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
treating  gambler  with  cold  water.  When  of 
g<»od  quality,  catechu  is  a  more  powerful 
astringent  than  kino.  Catechu  is  much 
used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  tonic, 
being  usually  given  in  combination  with 
aromatic  and  earthy  substances  ;  the  dose  is 
10  grains,  repeated  according  to  circumstances. 
Dr.  Timmins  employed  catechu  in  lieu  of  galls 


astringent,   somewhat   bitter,   with   an  after  '  in  the  treatment  of   175  cases  of  fever,  and 


sweetness  ;  powder  orange.  Proportion  of 
tannic  acid  very  variable.  The  best  catechu 
is  of  uniform  liver  browa  colour ;  often 
adulterated  with  red  clay  ;  this  is  detected 
by  incineration.  Pure  catechu  leaves  no 
more  tiian  5  per  100  of  earthy  matter. 
According  to  Dr.  fioyle,  catechu  is  seen 
either  in  square  or  roundish  pieces  or 
balls,  varying  in  colour,  from  a  pale  whitish 
or  light  reddish- brown  to  a  dark  brown  colour  ; 
either  earthy  in  texture,  or  Inmellated,  or  pre- 
senting a  smooth  shining  fracture.  Some  kinds 
are  hence  more  friable  than  others  ;  all  are 
without  smell ;  the  taste  is  bitter,  astringent, 
followed  by  a  little  sweetness.  The  pieces  are 
generally  of  a  darker  colour  externally  than 
they  are  in  the  inside.  Some  of  the  kinds  are 
covered  with  rice  husks,  others  are  enveloped 
in  the  leaves  of  Nauciea  Brunonis,  a  native  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula.  The  pale  variety  is 
usually  distingnished  from  the  dark  coloured, 
and  said  to  be  imported  from  Calcutta  ;  but 
Dr.  Royle  obtained  both  kinds  in  the  bazaars 
there,  the  pale  being  imported  from  the  upper 
Provinces^  and  the  dark  from  Pegu  and  Singa- 
)>ore.  The  dark  brown  catechus  are  obtained 
from  Bombay  ;  but  both  kinds  may  no  doubt 
be  prepared  from  the  same  tree,  as  a  greater 
degree  of,  or  longer  continued  heat,  and  great- 
er  exposure  to   light,  is  said  to  produce  the  |  ^"cUTCHU— ?  Caladium  esculentum. 


with  equally  satisfactory  results.  Two  cases 
only  required  quinine.  The  dose  was  the  same 
as  that  of  gall  powder,  given  with  infusion  of 
chiretta.  TUe  article  produced  in  Malaya,  from 
the  Uncaria  ^^ambier,  has  lately  been  exported 
from  Singapore  to  England  in  large  quantities 
for  tannine;. — Simmonds  Commercial  Products^ 
p.  496.  MdcoM»  l^raveU  in  South  Eastern 
Asia,\,  187.  AfcClelland's  Reports.  Mad,  JSxh. 
Jnr.  Report.  O'Shaugknessy's  Dupematoryy  p, 
302.  Royle.  Mat,  Med.  p.  351.     Faulkner. 

CUTCHE  CUTTE  MA  RAM,  also  Ven 
Taku  Maram.  Tam.  Lagerstrsemia  micro- 
carpa. 

CUTCHERRY.  Anglo-Hind.  In  British 
India,  an  office  of  a  revenue  magistrate,  a 
bureau,  or  a  court  of  justice. 

CUTCH  GANDAVA,  is  the  plains  of 
Beluchistan.     See  Tor. 

CUTOH,  RUNN  of,  an  extraordinary  salt 
water  marsh,  covering  7.000  square  miles,  or 
a  larger  area,  than  that  of  Yorkshire,  about 
one-fourth  that  of  Ireland  ;  evidently  the 
dried  up  bed  of  an  ancient  inland  sea  ;  it 
was  lowered  in  its  level  by  the  earthquake  of 
1^19.  JfcMuvdo's  account  of  traditions 
regarding  Catch,  in  1815.  Appendix  to  Barnes* 
Bokhara  Travels.  Dr.  Buist's  Catalogue,  See 
Cutch. 


dark  colour.  The  dark  are  heavier,  more  dense 
in  texture,  and  have  a  resinous  fracture.  The 
largest  portion  of  good  catechu  is  talcen  up 
by  water,  especially  when  boiliniir,  tiie  in- 
fusion being  of  a  light  or  reddish-brown 
colour,  according  to  its  strength  :  it  reddens 
litmus,  and  is  strongly  astringent  in  taste. 
From  forming  a  crude  precipitate  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  catechu  is  applicable  to  the 
tanning  of  leather,  for  which  it  is  now  much 
employed.  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  analysing  the 
Dark  and  Pale  Catechu,  or  the  Bombay  and 
Bengal,  as  they  were  called,  obtained  from 

of  TAnnin  BitrmcUve  HncUage  insol.  realduum. 
Duk  Cftteehu  109  66  13  10    si      300 

Paid        do.         97  73  16  14==      300 

The  tannin  of  catechu  is  very  similar  in  pro- 
perties to  that  obtained  from  galls.  The  princi- 
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CUTCHWAHA,  Pirthi  Raj  was  rao  of 
Amber,  a  name  now  lost  in  Jeipoor.  The 
twelve  sons  of  this  prince  formed  the  ex- 
isting subdivisions  or  clans  of  the  Cutchwaha, 
whose  political  consequence  dates  from  Iluma- 
yoou,  the  son  and  successor  of  Baber. — Tod's 
Rnj'isthan,  Vol.  i.  p.  299. 

CUTHAHVaREKAF.  Tam,  Cyamopsia 
psoraloides*     Dolichos  fabieformia. 

CUTTACAMBU.    Gambler. 

CUTLEBY.  The  rude  and  simple  imple- 
ments and  tools,  which  ordinarily  supply  the 
wants  of  the  natives  of  India,  the  little  re- 
quirement for  cutting  instruments  as  articles 
for  domestic  use,  and  the  cheap  and  abundant 
imports  of  the  several  articles  of  cutlery,  all 
tend    to    depress    the     local    manufacture; 
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CUTTACK. 

yet  Salem  and  Trichinopoly  afford  abundant 
evid^ce  of  the  skill  with  which  this 
description  of  manufacture  can  be  carried 
on.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
the  knives  exhibited  (or  more  strictly 
daggers)  from  the  Northern  Division  were 
very  good  both  as  to  the  great  excellence 
displayed  in  the  workmanship,  and  as  to  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  damasked  surface 
between  the  highly  polished  and  keen  edges 
of  the  blade.  They  exhibited  in  a  high  degree 
the  pro6ciency  of  the  operatives  in  that  part 
of  the  Madras  Presideucv. 

The  Salem  cutlery   may  compete  with  that 
of  Europe,  though   the  prices  are  considered 


and  finished  spear  heads  are  superior. 

The  articles  sent  to  the  Exhibition  from 
Austin,  a  cutler  of  Trichinopolyy  although  ex- 
hibiting considerable  skill  in  manufacture, 
were  inferior  in  workmanship  to  those  from 
Salem.  They  are  however  much  more  mode- 
rately priced.  The  silver  ornamental  handled 
knives  especially,  are  considered  cheap  and 
very  good  specimens  of  an  art  peculiarly 
Indian. — M.  E.  J.  /?. 

CUTT.  Can.  Catechu.  Eng. 

CUTTACK,  a  tuwn  and  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Orissa  ;  Cuttack  being  Orissa  proper, 
is  about  200  miles  long  ;  but  the  Ouryah  peo 


CUTTHALAY  NAIL 

The  most  powerful  of  the  ehiefii  are  the 
of  Mohurbhuiij  and  Keonjhar,  both  of  wbn 
rendered  good  service  during  the   matiois 
Cuttack  has  been  subjected  to  great  viciMi- 
todes  from  inundations  and  famines.     Frigk 
ful  inundations  occurred  in   1823   aud    lb3L 
on  one  occasion  causing  a  destruction  of  iiva 
estimated  at  10,000,  and  the  entire    popok- 
tion  of    300    villages  is  said  to  hmve  bcci 
destroyed.      In   1867-68,    a    severe    famiw 
occurred.      I'he    report  of  the  three    Co«- 
missiouers  embraced    Cuttack,    Pooree,  aid 
Balasore,  viz.,  the  three  districts   of   Orian. 
omittin^r  the  hill  tracts — in  which  the  faBUse 
raged  with  greatest  intensity,  and   ccHitiniied 


comparatively  high,  and  the  neatly  executed    longest— JM an bhoom,  Singbhoom,  Midnapore, 


Rancoora,  Raneegunge,  Burdwan,  Hooghljf 
Jjowrab,  Nuddea  ;  the  extent  of  the  mor- 
tality never  can  be  ascertained  with  any  ac- 
curacy, but  Mr.  Ravensbaw  estimated  it  at  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population.  The 
people  of  Orissa  are  of  a  character  and  hati 
a  language  peculiar  to  themselves. — AmmL 
Ind.Adm.Vol  XL  p.  263,  264.  AiitMmn 
Treaties^  dec.  p.  184.  A.  Stirling  in  As,  So. 
vols.  XL  XII.  and  Col,  Rev.  1848,  roL  II. 
190.  O,  A.  Prinsep  on  Satu^or  island  1831 
Bl.  As.  Trans.  1832.  vol  L.' 25.  Dr.  Buigt$ 
Gftialogue.    See   Inscriptions,  p.    371. 


,       -  Kol,  Orissa,  Sunderbun. 

pie  occupy  about  250  miles.     The  following  '      cUTl^iEKARE,  or  Giant's  T^ink  in  Ceyto, 
"  ^,^^!i!?*^^r'''  ^dl^  '^,"r  "">«^p"^    is  now  out  of  repair.-^irr'i  Ceulon. 


tack  3062,  Balasore  1890.  The  area  of  the 
Cuttack  tributary  mehals  is  about  15,000 
square  miles.  The  Mahanuddy  river  aided 
by  some  of  the  large  streams  from  the  north 
has  formed  a  rich  delta.  From  the  town  of 
Pooree  containing  the  great  temple  of  Jugger- 
nath,  conspicuous  from  the  sea,  to  the  Dhanirah 
river  south  of  the  Balasore  dintrict,  there  is  a 


repair. — atrrs  Ceylan. 

CUITEAMUNDOO,  is  the  juice  of  the 
plant  Akoo  C  hen  rood  <>o,  or  Euphorbia  cutti- 
mundoo,  and  is  used  in  cementing  iron,  with 
other  substtinces,  the  blade  aud  handle  of  a 
knife  for  instance  :  it  is  common  in  the  Xor- 
thern  Circars.  It  is  al>o  called  Bramah  Che- 
moodoo.     At  the  Madnu  Exhibition  of  18d5, 


deltaic  tract  fully  50  miles  broad,  and  which  j  *^^r.  Elliot  exhibited  heven  articles  (basin,  ewer, 
comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Cuttack  tumbler,  6lq.)  made  of  cutieamundoo  jrum. 
district^  great  part  of  that  of  Pooree,  and  a  moulded  with  the  hand,  without  any  prepar- 
portion  of  that  of  Balasore.  In  addition  to  »*^»on.  The  fresh  juice  is  used  as  a  vesicant, 
the    low    districts.   Orissa  has  an  enormous    »"^  *^8^  «®  *  cement  for  fastening  knife  han- 


tract  of  hilly  country  of  the  interior,  the 
population  of  which  is  partly  Ooryah  and 
partly  aboriginal ;  this  latter  portion  is  ad  - 
ministered  under  theCommissioner  of  Cnttack 
as  superintendent.  There  are  eighteen  estates 
known  as  the  Cuttack  Tributary  Mehals,  viz. : 

Moburbhuuj. 

Keonjhar. 

Nilghur. 

Dekanal. 

ADgool< 

Duspulla.  Kundiaparra. 

Angool  and  Banki  were  annexed  for  the 
misconduct  of  the  rajahs*  The  other  sixteen 
tributary  rajahs  administer  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  controlled  by  the    Superintendent 
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Talchir. 

Hindole. 

Nursingpore. 

Tigerea. 

BsbTumba. 


Nyagurh. 

Run  pore. 

Autgurb. 

Banki. 

Boad. 

AutmidUck* 


dies,  &C.  For  the  introduction  of  this  interest- 
ing substance,  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Elliot  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1861,  and 
for  the  fnrther  application  of  it  to  useful  pur- 
poses, the  Madras  ^lury  awarded  Honorable 
mention.  Several  consignmenta  have  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Healy  and  Lutrell,  of  Tiaga- 
patam,  and  2  cwts.  were  sent  by  request  to 
Professor  Solly,  Society  of  Arts,  London.  Tb« 
samples  exhibited  illustrate  the  variety  of  uaei 
to  which  this  gum  elastic  may  be  ftppUecL— 
M,  Ex,  Jur.  Rep.  See  Gutta. 

CUTT'H.  Cak.  Catechu. 

CUTTHALAY   NAR.     Tah.      Rbi  rf 

Calotropifl  gigantea. 
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CYAMOPSIS  PBORALOIDES. 


C  YAX  ARES. 


CUTTLE  FISH  BONE. 

Darya  ka  kaf         HiUD.  I  Hamudrapu  nurugu  TsL. 
KaddalDoray  Tam.  |  Sompenka,  „ 

This  is  found  on  the  coasts  and  is  nsed  for 
robbing  down  paint,  &c.by  the  moochies,  also 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  polishing  the 
surface  of  silver  and  other  metals.  In  Sepia 
officinalis  the  soft  parts  are  supported  by  a 
firm  calcareous  bone,  the  well-known  cuttle- 
bone  of  the  shops,  and  in  all  the  naked  Cepha- 
lopods  (  not  including  Ocythoe)  now  existing, 
it  would  appear  that  some  rudiment  at  least 
of  a  bony,  h<»rny,  or  cartilaginous  support  is 
to  be  found. — Engl.  Cyc,  p.  820.  Rohde's 
MSS.;Ain8,  Mat,  Med.  p.  152. 

CUTTONOKA,  the  Cuttiara  of  Ptolemy, 
supposed  to  be  either  Calicut  or  Cochin, 
whence  pepper  was  exported  to  Barace. — Ind, 
in  \5th  Cent 

CUTTY,  the  term  applied  in  Southern 
India  to  the  iron-bloom  of  native  manufacture. 

CUTWAL,  a  military  police  officer, — the 
police  officer  of  a  military  bazar.  The  word 
is  properly  Kot-wal,  a  fortress  holder,  but  is 
not  so  applied. 

CUTWAH,  a  town  on  the  Bhagarathi  river. 
Cutwa  is  Arrian's  Katadupa.  indeed,  Kat- 
wadweep,  and  Agradweep,  and  Nabadweep, 
all  refer  to  a  period  when  they  must  have  been 
regular  dweep  or  islets,  to  have  received  such 
names.  To  the  vaishnava  sect,  Cutwais  a  sa- 
cred place  of  pilgrimage  ;  there,  Choitunya,  fly- 
ing from  the  roof  of  his  parents,  and  leaving 
behind  his  wife,  embraced  thedandi  sectarian- 
ism to  shake  off  the  obligations  of  society  and 
the  cares  of  a  secular  life.  He  was  initiated  into 
its  rites  by  a  gossain,  named  Kesab  Bharuty, 
and  the  hairs  shaven  from  his  head  on  the 
occasion  are  yet  preserved  iu  a  little  white 
temple. — 2V,  of  Hind,  Vol,  i.  p,  49. 

CUVALAM.     MaL4     iEgle  marmelos. 

CUVERA.     SeeLakshmi. 

CUVIER.  The  voluminous  work  by  Baron 
Cuvier  and  M.  Valenciennes,  **  Uistoire  Na- 
turelle  des  Poissous,"  published  in  Paris  in 
1828  and  following  years,  was  of  great  value 
to  science.  It  contained  much  information 
as  to  the  fishes  of  Iudia« 

CUTOS  ISLANDS,  in  the  Mindoro  sea 
named  from  Grand  Cnyo,  the  largest,  consist 
of  an  extensive  range  or  archipelago,  of 
mostly  high  rocky  islands,  they  extend  from 
lat  10*  40'  to  ir  30' N.  and  are  in  long. 
121«  11'  K—Borsburgh, 

CYAMEA  OF  PLINY,  the  Cameo  of  the 
present  day. 

CYAMOPSIS  PSORALOIDES.  DC,  W. 
and  A.f  W.  Ic, 
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DolichoR  psoraloidei,  Zom. 
DolichoB  fftbaaformis,  Rot^, 

DHer, 
Paoralea     tetrago- 

uoloba,  Linn. 


Trigonella  tetra- 

petftla,  Mus^, 

LupiuQs  kifoliatns 

Cav,  Icon. 


Kot-avere,  Kothu- 

avare,  Tax 

Eothuavara-k&ila  Tel 
Qoru-chikoda 


II 


Pai-paSoon,  BuRM. 

Giivar-phalli,  Guz. 

Gouari,  Gour,  DuK.  Hind. 
Matt-ki  phalli,    „         ,, 

An  erect  annual ;  cultivated  during  the 
cold  months  in  gardens  for  the  little  flat 
pods,  which  are  used  in  curries,  as  a  substi^ 
tute  for  French  beans  ;  grows  from  2  to  3 
feet  high  ;  the  pods  are  seldom  very  tender, 
but  are  esteemed  a  good  vegetable. — Mason. 
Jafrey.  R.  Br,  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

CYANECULA  WOLFII,  the  PhoBuicuni 
snecica,  *  Blue-tbroated  Warbler' of  Europe,  W. 
Asia,  Japan  (Temminck)^  N.  Africa  ;  rare  in 
Britain  :  migratory  :  abundantly  replaced  itt 
India  by  C.  suecica,  and  in  middle  Attia^  Af- 
ghanistan, &a,  by  0.  c^rulecula  (Cyane  of 
Eversmann)  ;  the  first  known  by  its  pure  whita 
pectoral  spot,  which  spot  is  always  deep  ferrugi- 
nous in  the  Indian  bird,  and  is  wanting  in 
that  from  middle  Asia. 

CYAN  OTIS,  a  genus  of  unimportant  plants 
with  blue  flowers,  of  the  nat.  order  Com- 
melynaceae,  of  which  the  following  species 
occur  in  S.  E.  Asia. 


africana 

axillaris 

aveiisefolia 

barbata 

BurujaDnianay 

crista  tti, 

cyanea, 

decumbens. 


papilionacea, 

pilosa, 

rosea, 

sarmentosa, 

tuberosa, 

undulata, 

vaginata. 


dichrotricha, 

ensi  folia, 

fasciculata, 

gracilia 

lauceolata, 

Lawiaua, 

loiigifolia, 

Nimmoniana, 

CYATHEA  ARBOREA. 

Aapidium  arborenm,  Moon. 
Tree  fern.  Eno.  |  ^t-musana  Sxnco. 

This  fern  rises  in  Ceylon  25  to  30  feet.  Its 
stem  makes  beautiful  walking  sticks.  The 
section  of  this  tree  fern  displays  well  the  struc- 
ture of  an  acrogenous  stem,  hollow  in  the 
centre,  marked  on  the  outside  by  the  scars  of 
the  fallen  leaves,  and  showing  the  elongation  of 
the  axis  by  junction  of  the  petioles. — Madras 
Hart  Garden,  87.  M,  IS.  J.  R, 

CYATHEA  MEDULLARIS,  the  tree 
fern  of  Norfolk  Island,  is  about  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  presents  a  beautiful  appearance. 

CYATHULA  ORBICULATA.  See  Sand 
Binding  Plants. 

CYATHOCALYX  ZEYLANICUS.  Cham- 
pion ;  H*f,etT. 
Eakalai  Sikgb.  |  Eepettas  Sikor. 

The  light  lacquered  Kandyan  sticks  are  said 
to  be  made  from  this  Ceylon  tree. — Fergussmu 

CYAXARES,  king  of  Persia^  allied  himself 
with    Nabopolassar,    against    Sardanapalus^ 
king  of  Assyria.    Nsbopolassar  was  father  of 
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CYCAS  CIRCINALIS. 


CYCLE. 


Nebuchacnessar,  and  became  satrap  of  Ba- 
bylon in  the  123rd  year  of  Nabonassar.  In 
alliance  with  the  Medes  he  checked  the  career 
of  the  Assyrians^  and  raised  Babylon  to  the 
position  of  the  seat  of  empire  of  Western 
Asia, — Bunsen  iii.  435. 

CYBELE.    See  Saraswati.  Osiris. 

CYBIUM  GUTTATUM.  Tora-Maln. 
SiNau.  The  finest  table  fish  of  Ceylon.  Its 
flesh  is  white,  but  resembles  that  of  the  saU 
mon  ill  firmness    and  flavour.  Cybiuro  gutta- 


Buzoor  Buta  of  Bombat.  |  Madoo  Qam 
Hadang  Buau.  |  Paku  Taadu 


Vara  guna 
Waraguda 
Baoa  Guvtra 


SiKca. 
SuviT. 
Tel 


Broad-leared  Cycas,  Eng 
Todda  Pana  Malbal. 
Ka  boDg  Malay. 

This  very  handsome  tree,  in  appearance, 
resembles  the  palm  tribe.  It  grows  in  Ceylon 
up  to  1500  feet,  is  common  on  the  western 
coast  from  Tellicherry  to  the  foot  of  the  ghaU, 
and  occurs  northwards  towards  Bombay ; 
irt  also  common  in  the  Karen  forests  of  Tenas- 
serim,  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Molnccv.  It 


turn,  one  of  tbe  scomberoid  fishes,   known  to  I  resembles  a  dwarf  oocoanut  tree,  its  blossona 


Europeans  as  the  seir  fish. 

CYCADACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants 
of  which  Lindley  makes  four  genera  and 
includes  about  fifty  species.  They  have  a 
simple  cylindrical  trunk,  which  increases 
by  the  development  of  a  single  terminal  bud, 
and  is  covered  by  the  scaly  bases  of  the  leaves. 
They  all  abound  in  a  mucilaginous,  nauseous 
juice,  and  the  soft  centres  of  Oycas  circinalis 
and  C.  revuluta  are  convertible  into  a  kind 
of  sago.  There  are  eight  species  of  Zamia, 
and  five  species  of  Cycas,  some  of  which  ^row 
in  India,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  species  of  Encephalartos 
are  called  Kaffir-Brea<i.  The  seeds  of  Dion- 
edule  yield  starch  in  Mexico.  A  similar  sub- 
stance, under  the  name  of  sago,  is  obtained 
from  species  of  Zamia  in  the  Bahamas  and 
other  West  India  Islands ;  in  Japan  from  Cy- 
cas  revoluta ;  and  in  the  Moluccas  and  Southern 
India,  the  Cycas  circinalis  yields  a  coarse  kind 
of  flour  and  also  yields  a  transparent  gum. — 
Toigt.  p.  554.  E7ig.  Cy, 

CYCADEA.  See  Coal. 

CYC  ADS.     A  name  of  tbe  Cycadacess. 

CYCAS.  SpecieSy  very  ornamental  species 
of  Oycas  occur  in  the  Knren  forests  resem- 
bling a  low  palm,  but  which  has  never  yet  been 
introduced  around  European  gardens. — Mason. 

CYCAS  ANGULATA.  The  fruit  forma 
the  principal  food  of  the  Australian  aborigines 
during  a  portion  of  the  year.  They  cut  it  into 
thin  slioes,  which  are  first  dried,  afterwards 
soaked  in  water,  and  finally  packed  up  in  sheets 
of  tea- tree  bark.  In  this  condition  it  under- 
goes a  species  of  fermentation,  the  deleterious 
properties  of  the  fruit  are  destroyed,and  a  mealy 
substance  with  a  musty  flavour  remains,  which 
the  natives  of  Australia  probably  bake  into 
oakes.  They  appear  also  to  like  the  fruit  of  the 
Pandanus,  of  which  large  quantities  were  found 
by  Dr.  Leichardt  in  their  camps,  soaking  in 
water,  contained  in  vessels  formed  of  stringy 
bark*  -^Simmonds, 

CYCAS  CIRCINALIS.    Linn. 


\. 


C.  sphnriea, 
C«  inermia, 


Hoxb.  I  OluB  calappoides      Rum 
Lour,  I  Sayor  callapa  of  Rtmph, 
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are  yellow.  In  Sumatra,  the  cabbage  and  tha 
young  shoots  are  eaten.  It  yields  a  gam  re- 
Bembling  tragacauth,  also  a  kind  of  sa^o,  and  a 
flour  called  **Indapodi*'  is  obtained  from  tbe 
nuts  or  seeds^  which  is  made  into  cakes  and 
eaten  by  the  Singhalese,  and  is  reputed  a  r* 
medy  for  some  disorders  — Ifouon^s  Tam- 
serim,  0' Shaughnessy  p.  622.  Thw.  En.  Fl 
Zeylan,  p.  294.  Mandei^t  Hist,  of  Sumatra 
p.  89.   quoting   Rumphius,  Vol.  I.  p,  22. 

CYCAS  INERMIS.  Lour.  Syn.  of  Cyew 
circinalis,  Linn. 

CYCAS  PECTIN  AT  A.  W.  is  a  sago  pain 
which  grows  in  Sikkim,  on  the  flats  by  tho 
streams.  Its  stem  is  ten  feet  high,  witli  a 
beautiful  crown  of  foliage. — Hooker,  Vol  I  p. 
151. 

CYCAS  REVOLUTA,  Thunb.  Anati« 
of  China  and  Japan  ;  a  kind  of  starch,  the 
Japan  sago  is  obtained  from  tbe  cellolar  sob- 
stance.  The  whole  plant  yields  a  copiooi 
mucilage,  which  hardens  into  a  traDspareat 
gvLm.—O'Shaughnessy,  page  682. 

CYCLADES.  See  India,  p.  353. 

CYCLAMEN  E[JUOPiEUM,  W. 

Common  Cyclamea.  Eno. 
Hathajooree,  Hind. 

UrtetijBa,  Abab. 

XlBSul-iil-urteaysa,      ,, 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM.  OneoftbePri- 
mulaceao,  a  bnlbons  species  of  flowering  pliati 
thriving  in  a  light  vegetable  mould,  and  m«7 
be  cultivated  by  its  seed  or  tubers. — RiddeL 

CYCLANTHERA  PEDATA.  Oneoftlie 
Liltaceaa,  a  species  of  flowering  plants  grown 
and  cultivated  as  the  Cyclamen. — Ridddl 

CYCLAS,  a  genus  of  mollnscs.  See  Mol- 
lusca. 

CYCLE.  Eastern  races  have  their  chnno- 
logical  cycles.  The  Chinese  astronomical  cycle 
of    60   years,   in   use  since  the  6Ist  year  of 
Hoang-ti,  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  a  priai- 
tive  and  very  simple  eqaation   of  lunar  ao^ 
solar  years.     Its  76th  recurrence  fell  in  1^ 
The  Triakou  tasterids  of  the  Egyptiaos,  oli^ 
years,  led    to  the  cycle  of  60  years.     H^ 
were  Indian   cycles,   of  6  years,  the  resdi^ 
a  rude  equation  ;  the  Chaldee  cycle    of  GOO 
years  was  of  later  date.    The  12  yetriyiodia- 
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Bokhoor-miriam,  Aaia 
Punjeh-miriam,       „ 
Shajrah-miriaui,     ,» 


CYCLONE. 


CYCLONE. 


cal  cycle  is  in  use  amongst  the  Mongol,  Mant- 
cha,  and  Igorian  Tartars,  and  amoDgst  the  in- 
habitants of  Tibet,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Siamese.  Amongst  the  Tataric  populations, 
however,  this  is  a  cycle  of  60  years  (12  x  5). 
The  cycle  of  the  Cbaldees  was  of  60  yeani, 


ing  in  September.  The  great  distarber  of  the 
atmospheric  equilibrium  in  the  southern  Asia- 
tic regions  appears  to  be  situated  among  the 
plains  and  steppes  of  Asia  ;  their  influence 
reaches  up  to  the  clouds,  and  extends  to  the 
China  Seas,  and  there  it  is  about  the  changing 


but  they  had  one  of  60  x  10  =  600,  which  j  of  the  monsoons  that  the  awful  gales  called 
grew  out  of  the  great  patriarchal  year.  The  |  typhoons  and  white  squalls  are  most  dreadful, 
oldest  cycle  known  to  the  Greeks  was  one  of  <  In  like  manner,  the   Mauritius  hurricanes,  or 


9  years,  which  gave  way  to  the  Metonic  cycle 
of  19  years,  but  one  of  60  years  was  in  use 
amongiit  the  Semitic  and  Iranian  races  of 
primeval  Asia,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Chinese. 
Plutarch  considers  the  60  years  cycle  as  the 
original  one  known  to  all  astronomers.     The 


the  cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  occur  during 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  atmospheric  equili- 
brium, which  takes  place  at  that  debatable 
period  during  the  contest  between  the  trade- 
wind  force  and  the  monsoon  force,  and  which 
debatable  period  occurs  at  the  changing  of  the 


Apis  cycle   was  of  25  years,  and  59  of  these  i  monsoon,  and  before  either  force  has  complete- 
make  up  the  Sothaic  year  of  1460  years,  with  « ly  gained   or   lost  the  ascendency.     At  this 


15  years   oyer  ;   the  Phoenix  cycle  was  500 
years — Bumen,  i.,  ii,  and  iii.  615. 
CYCLEA  BURMANNI.  Arnott. 


CoccaluB  Burmaoui  />.  C 
„        peltatiiB    J).  C, 
Cuumpelos    dia- 
xsolor  Wal. 


Menisperinum  peltatmn  \  ^f  the  deep. 


period  of  the  year,  the  winds  breaking  loose 
from  their  controlling  forces,  seem  to  rage  with 
a  fury  that  would  break  up  the  very  fountains 


Wal  tjedde 
Fada  Valli 


Oart.  Lam. 

SlNQH. 

Maleal. 


This  trailing  shrub  grows  in  Ceyloin,  Mala- 
bar, Konkan  and  Coromandel ;  by  native  prac- 
titioners the  bitter  root  is  mixed  with  butter, 
milk  and  cummin  seeds,  and  given  in  dysen- 
tery, hemorrhoids,  and  flatulency,  and  the 
juice  of  its  leaves  is  applied  to  inflamed  eyes. 
— ^Ugeful  plants,  Voigi  p.  33* 

CYCLONK  Eno. 

Hurricane,  Eko.  I  Travado,  Poet. 

White  Squall  „      |  Tornado,  Span. 

Cyclone  is  the  term  applied  to  the  furious 
tempests  formerly  called  taifnu,  typhoon,  or 
hurricane,  because  of  their  being  uniformly 
found  to  be  Whirlwinds.  They  revolve  round 
a  centre,  while  the  centre  itself  advances,  and 
thus  sweeps  with  destructive  violence  over 
vast  areas  of  sea  and  land.  Cyclones  occur  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  both  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  and  in 
the  China  Seas  ;  but  according  to  Professor 
Bikmore  (p.  t$2),  they  have  never  been  experi- 
enced in  all  the  wide  area  between  Java  and 
the  line  of  isrtands  east  to  Timnr  on  the  south, 
and  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  ChinaSeasKte  notorious  for  theirfurious 
gales  of  wind,  which  are  known  among  seamen 
there  aa  typhoons  and  white  t^qualls.  The 
Chiueseaeas  are  within  the  region  of  the  mon- 
BOonB  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  the  monsoons 


A  typhoon  which  occurred  in  China  in 
September  1855,  was  preceded  by  a  rising  of 
water  in  wells  and  ponds  many  miles  inland. 
WhfU  the  cyclone  reached  the  coast  it  sub- 
merged about  a  hundred  square  miles,  occasion- 
ing a  vast  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
The  waters  of  the  sea  were  retained  in  the 
country  by  strong  easterly  winds  for  several 
days,  leaving  a  atrip  of  land  bordering  on  the 
sea  quite  dry. 

Indian  Ocean,  Gales  and  hurricanes  occur  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  south  of  the  equator.  Trade 
wind  gales  occur  at  all  seasons,  but  chiefly  in 
June,  July  and  August.  In  these,  the  wind  veers 
but  little  ;  in  the  extra  tropicid  gales  between 
L.  30*'  and  46°  S.  the  wind  veers  much ;  and  in 
the  tropical  hurricanes  the  winda  veer  and 
shift.  The  S.  W.  monsoon  prevails  north  of 
the  equator,aud  when  it  prevails  the  south-east 
trade  wind  acquires  additional  strength  from 
the  demand  made  upon  it  to  i»upply  the  south 
west  monsoon — these  two  winds  being  appa- 
rently one  system  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  rotation  audthe  high  temperature  which 
prevails  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
hurricines  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  usually 
rotatory.  This  was  shown  by  Redfield,  Thom, 
Reid  and  Piddington.  South  of  the  equator, 
they  occur  in  the  months  of  November  to 
May,  and  travel  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  and  after- 
)  wards,  but  not  always,  to  the  southward  and 


of  the  China  Sea  are  not  five  month  monsoons:  i  S.  £.,  the  wind  invariably  moving  round  a 


they  do  not  prevail  from  the  westof  south  more 
than  two  or  three  months.  Between  IS^  and  20^ 
norths  11  Oo  and  11 5^  east,  there  appears  to 
be  a  system  of  three  monsoons ;  that  is,  one 
from  the  north-east  in  October,  November, 
December  and  January,  one  from  east  in  March 
and  April,  changing  in  May ;  and  another  from* 
Boatkward  in  Jane,  July  and  August,  chaog- 
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central  space  (which  is  usually  characterised 
by  a  calm;  frem  left  to  right,  or  with  the  hands 
of  a  watch  ;  while  the  storm,  which  has  a  di- 
ameter of  1  to  1 500  miles,  moves  onwards  at 
the  rate  of  1  to  20  miles,  but  more  frequently 
4  to  7  miles  an  hour  j  f or  a  period  varjing 
from  a  few  hours  to  ten  days,  attended  with 
torrents  of  rain  and  its  northemhalf  c^tea  with 
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lightning.  Dr.  Thorn  showed  that,  south  of 
the  equator,  these  rotatory  storms  are  always 
generated  between  the  N.  W.  monsoon  and 
S.  E,  Trade  wind.  They  occur  only  during 
the  S  W.  monsoon  months,  and  their  rise  and 
progress  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
S.  East  trade  wind  and  N.  W.  nwnsooii — two 
opposing  winds.  With  ships,  the  safest  course 
is  to  lie  to  and  watch  the  barometer  and 
wind,  till  the  bearing  of  the  centre  be  known 
with  some  certainty. 

India.  Amongst  the  calamities  that  have 
overtaken  the  Soonderbuns,  have  been  great 
inundations  caused  by  cyclones.  About  the 
year  1584,  the  tract  lying  between  the 
Horinghatta  and  the  Ganges,  known  as  the 
Backergunge  or  Burrisal  district,  was  swept 
by  an  inundation,  succeeded  immediately 
afterwards  by  an  incursion  of  Portuguese  and 
Mugh  pirates.  In  June  1622  this  same 
tract  was  again  inundated,  10,000  inhabit- 
ants perishing,  and  many  houses  and  much 
property  destroyed.  In  A.  D.  1737  hap- 
pened the  great  Oalcutta  storm.  In  A.  I>. 
1736  the  river  Megna  rose  six  feet  above  its 
usual  level  at  Lukhipoor.  The  cyclone  of  1831, 
over  Calcutta,  swept  away  300  villages  and 
11,000  people.  In  A.  D.  1833  Saugor  Island 
was  submerged  10  feet ;  the  whole  of  the  po- 
pulation, between  3,000  and  4,000  souls,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  European  superin- 
tendents, perished  ;  at  Kedgeree,  a  building  18 
feet  high  was  completely  submerged  :  the 
*^  Duke  of  York"  East  Indiaman  was  thrown 
high  and  dry  in  the  rice-fields  near  Fultah  in 
the  Hoogly,  and  in  A.  D.  1848  the  Island  of 
Sundeep  was  submerged.  A  cyclone  is  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  Calcutta  in  1859,  attend- 
ed with  a  great  loss  of  life.  A  cyclone  of  the 
night  of  the  5th  October  1864  came  from 
the  sea,  passed  over  Calcutta,  and  foundered 
and  stranded  steamers  and  ships  of  2000 
tons  burthen,  and  swept  away  every  tree 
and  building  in;a  tract  300  miles  long.  This 
one,  originating  near  the  Andamans,  travelled 
in  a  north-west  direction,  and  struck  the 
coast  of  Bengal  at  the  Balasore  roads  and 
Hidgellee.  Thence  it  pasned  over  Calcutta 
OB  the  5th  October,  over  Kishnaghur  and 
the  Bograh  district,  and  finally  expended  its 
strength  in  the  Garrow  hills.  The  wind  de- 
stroyed much,  but  it  brought  with  it  a  storm- 
wave  80  feet  high,  which  flooded  the  country 
for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hoogly  river. 

In  Cnlcutta,  and  in  Howrah  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hoogly,  the  partial  or  complete 
destruction  of  196,481  houses  and  huts  told  a 
sadder  tale  than  even  the  violent  death  of 
human  beings.  But  widespread  ruin  swept 
over  the  fertile  tracts  of  Midnapore,  and  over 


CYCLOPES  OF  GSEECE. 

the  Soonderbuns,  which  had  been 
covered  from  total  inundatioa  by  the  efforts 
of  a  quarter  of  a  oentury,  and  the  ezpenditme 
of  millions  of  rnpeea.  In  many  dietricta, 
there,  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
population,  their  cattle  and  other  property, 
were  engulphed  in  sudden  destruction.  Had 
the  Hooghly  been  the  Thames,  and  London — 
not  so  densely  populated — Calcutta*  m  cry 
would  have  gone  up  which  would  have  thrown 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  and  similar  t^- 
tastrophes,  famous  in  history,  into  the  shade. 
In  all,  about  100  ships  were  lost  and  60,000 
persons  perished. 

On  the  Ist  November  1864,  the  coast  of 
Masulipatam  was  visited  with  a  cyclone,  which 
formed  a  storm  wave  that  was  driven  onward 
by  the  cyclone  between  1 2  and  1 3  feet  beyond 
the  ordinary  high  water  mark,  and  mahing 
inward  for  an  average  distance  of  nine,  and  in 
one  case  seventeen  miles  from  the  shore,  sub- 
merged for  the  time  an  area  of  780  squaie 
miles,  and  upwards  of  30,000  people  wen 
drowned.  The  wave  rose  six  feet  above  the 
surface  of  Masulipatam,  and  washed  away 
three-fourths  of  that  ancient  city. 

On  the  1st   November    1867,    a     cyclone 
rolled    up    the     Hooghly,    and     devastated 
many  of  the  eastern   districts,   with    a  vio- 
lence equal  to  that  of  the  cyclone  of  1864.  By 
the  labours  of  Mr.   Redfield,  Dr.  Reid,  and 
Mr.    Piddington  who  have  studied  the  origin 
and  nature    of  hurricanes,   typhoons,  or  rt- 
volving    storms,    the     following     importuit 
results    have    been    obtained  :     Their   ens- 
tence  in  moderate  latitudes    on     both  sides 
of  the  equator ;  their   absence    in    the   im* 
mediate     neighbourhood    of    the     egostan- 
al  regions.  In  the  northern  latitudes   tbeae 
storms  revolve  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
hands  of  a  watch  the  face  of  which  is  placed 
upwards;  in  the  southern  latitudes  they  rotate 
in  the  opposite  direction— additions  to  the  long 
chain  of  evidence  by  which  the  rotatioa  (2 
the  earth  as  a  physicad  fact  is  demonstrated.^ 
Dr,  BuUt's  Catalogue,  CwioHtiet  of  Seiemci^ 
p.  164.  Cal,  Review^  1868,  (Colond)  Capper  9 
Notice  of  Trade  Winds  and  Monsoon t,  1    vol. 
4^0.  1800.  Piddington  on  the  Law  of  Siorms, 
North  China  Herald  22nd  January  1856. 
Prof.    Bikmore'8    Travels,  p  383.    Maurjfs 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  p.  287,  424. 
MrMeLdrum  in  Pro,  BriL  Assoc.  1867.  Cal- 
cutta Review,    See  Monsoons.    Palo   Aor  or 
Wawoor.  Palo  Repon  or  Saddle  Island.   Pub 
Pisang  or  Pambeelam  Typhoon.  Galea.  Huir 
canes.  Winds. 

CYCLOPES  OF  GREECE,  are  sappa- 
ed  by  Pococke  to  be  the  Gucla-pes  from  the 
Jumna  or  Guckla-dea.  This  derivafeioo  would 
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designate   them  as  a  pastoral  race,  from  Go, 
Sansc.  a  cow,  bat  tbeir  great  irrigation  works 
denote   them  an   agricaltnral  population.   A 
race  at  some  remote  time  have  occupied  Belu- 
chistan,  who  raised  great  irrigation  structures 
similar  to  those  in  Greece,  and  in  the  penin- 
sula of  India  are  many  vast   irrigation   struc- 
tures.    The  tank  at  Ounihum,  the  Hoos^ain- 
Saugur  tank  at   Secunderabad,  the  lake   or 
tank   near    Bangalore,   are   each  about  seven 
miles  in  circumference.     The  Mir  Alam  lake 
at   Hyderabad,   formed   during  a  famine   to 
provide  food,  cost  £130,000,   has  a  steamer 
on  it  and  a  great  lalce  formed   in  a    famine  by 
the    damming  up   of   the    Gomti    river,  cost 
£  1  ;o00,000.     See  Kelat,  p .  49  0.  Lakes. 

CYCLOPHORUS,  Cyclostomns,  Cyclo- 
topais,  Cyclotus,  are  genera  of  molluscs. 

CYCLOSTKMON  ZEYLANICUM.  Bail- 
L0»,  Sphragidia  Zeylanica,TAw,  grows  in  the 
central  province  of  Ce;  Ion,  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000  feet. 

CYDONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Pomese,  of  which  four  species 
are  knowui  C.  Japonica,  C.  Sinensis,  C. 
tomentosa  and  C.  vulgaris,  C.  Japonica, 
Pers,,  the  Japan  quince  tree,  has  large  crimson 
ilower^,  C.  Sinensis,  Thouin.y  is  the  Chinese 
quince,  0.  tomentosa,  Roxb.y  the  woolly 
quince,  is  cultivated  in  some  gardens  of 
Ajmir,  where  it  is  known  as  the  **  Valaiti 
Bihi,''  or  foreign  quince  ;  it  is  the  same  as  C. 
vulgaris. — Gen,  Med,  Top,  p,  195.  VoigL 

CYDONIA  VULGARIS.  Pbrh. 


Pyrua  tomentosa    Roxb. 
Bihi  HiNO.  Ferb. 

Safarjal  Malay 


Pyrus  cydonia  Linn. 

HubuBu  firjul  Ak. 

Commoa  quince  tree  Eno. 

XvSovia  Grbbk. 

This  small,  crooked,  and  much  branched 
tree,  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Persia, 
in  great  abundance  at  Nuggur,  in  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya  and  in  Hindustan,  and  is  cultivated 
fromKabul  to  Kashmir.  Flowers  few,  of  a  white 
or  rose  colour.  The  fruit  is  of  a  yellow  colour) 
downy  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  odour. 
The  seeds,  called  Bihi-dana,  are  in  great  use 
medicinally,  being  brought  into  India  from 
Persia,  Kabul,  Kandahar  and  Kashmir,  and  are 
highly  valued  as  a  demulcent  tonic,  it  contains 
some  astringent  matter.  It  is  now  made  into  a 
preserve  or  used  for  flavouring  the  preserves 
of  other  fruits.  There  is  a  "  tursh"  or  bitter, 
and  a  **  shirin'*  or  sweet  quince. — Dr.  Royle, 
O'Shaughnesst/y  p.  330.  Roxb.  ii.  Voigtp,  191. 
/>r.  J,  Z.  Stewart  Pan).  Plants,  CUgkom 
Punjab  Report,   Kidlii  and  Kangra,   p.  81. 

CYGNUS,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  sub- 
family Ansevina),  Family  Pelicanidoo,  Tribe 
Toti-paImat»,  and  order  Natatores  or  swim- 
mers ;  in  their  classified  position, 
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Sub-family.  Anserinffi. 
JHv,  i.  Swant,  Cygnus  masious,  C.  atrata,  and  C. 

olor. 
Div.  ii.  QetHy  Anser  3  sp.  Bemida  I  sp. 
Div.  iii.  Perching  Oeese,  Dendrocygna  2  sp.  Sarci- 

diornia  2  sp.   Nettapns  1  Dp. 
Div  iv.    ShieldrakeSf  Caaarca  rutila,  Tadorna  vul- 

pauser. 

Cygniis  miisiensy  is  the  Cygnus  ferus,  or 
Huoper  Swan,  and  is  found  in  N.  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N.  Africa.  It  is  migratory,  ami  one 
specimen  was  obtidned  in  the  valley  of  Nepal. 

Of  Anser,  the  goose,  the  bans  of  Indin, 
the  species  A.  cygnoides,  A.  cinereus,  and 
A.  brachyrynchus  are  known  in  India  and 
the  Punjab.  Dr.  Huoker  mentions  that  A. 
Indica  occurs  at  Siligori, 

Anser  cygnoides  is  domesticated  in  China. 

Anser  ctnerens  {Anser  ferus  ;  '  Grey -lag 
goose.')  £urope  and  Asia  :  common  in  India. 
The  domestic  goose  of  India  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween A>  cygnoides  and  A.  cinereus. 

Anser  brachyrynchus*  (*  Pink- footed  goose.*) 
Europe,  N.  Asia,  Punjab  (rare)  ] 

Bernicla  rvficolHs  {Ancer  ruficollis  ;  *  Red- 
breasted  goose.')  N.  Asia,  chiefly  ;  rare  in 
N".  India. — Darwin,  Bunsen,  Burton*s  Sind^ 
Vol.  II,  p.  137.  Hooker y  Him.  Joum.,  Vol. 
I.  p.  399.  Catal-  Col.  Museum,  See  Cygni- 
n».  Felicanus  platifrons  ;  Birds  ;  Goose  ; 
Uan»  ;  Hensa ;  Henza  ;  Natatores. 

CYLLENE,  Cylindra,  Cylindrella,  are 
genera  of  molluscs.  See  Mollosca. 

CYMBIDIUM,  a  genus  of  orchidaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  orchiacese,  all  of  them 
with  beautiful  flowers. 

0.  alatum,  Roxb.  of  Sunderbuos  and  Chittagong, 
has  pale  solphar  flowera. 

0.  aloifolium,  8wtz,\  the  Paras.  HiND. 

Epidendr^D  aloifolium  L,,  Aeridea  borassii,  Sim. 

Flowers  large,  dull,  purple,  'white  edged,  on  most 
of  the  hills  of  ludia.  Thia  ia  a  beautiful  planb  when 
in  flower,  and  blossoms  in  April- 

0,  aphyUum,  Swz,  the  Limodorum  aphyllam, 
Roxb.  with  yellow  flowers,  grows  oa  the  Coromandel 
coast. 

C.  giganteum.  Wall,the  Limodorum  longifoliuni, 
Bueh.  grows  on  the  Ehassya  and  Nepal  bills. 

C.  pendulum,  Htpz.,  the  C,  crassifolium.  Wall, 
and  the  Epidendnim  pendulum  Roxb.,  grows  in  che 
Khaiiaya  hills  and  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

G'  trittty  Willde,  grows  from  Nepal  and  Ceylon 
to  Japan  and  N.  Caledonia,  ban  small  pale  green 
flowers.  It  ia  the  Epidendrum  teres  of  Thunb.  E. 
trisU*,  Forstf  and  Linsia  teretifolia,  Gaudichaud. 

C.  lancefolium,  Booker,  grows  in  N^paul,  and 
0.  Oibsonii,  WaU,  C.  inconspicuum  Wall,  C. 
Masterii  WalL,  and  C.  striatum,  Wall,  grow  on  the 
Khaasya  Hiils.  Wight  also  gives  C.  erectum,  C  tenia- 
folium  and  C.  teueloides. 

CYMBIRHYNCHUS  MACRORHYNCrS, 
called  by  the  Malays  the  "Rain  Bird,"  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Malacca  birds,  and  is 
known  to  nBturalii>ts  as  the  blue-billed  gaper. 
-^Wallace,  i.  28. 
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Kirshuf 

KiiarchioC 

Kharsjuf 


Arab. 

Egypt. 


Artichoke  Kno 

Garden  Artichoke     „ 
Kanjir  Hind.  ]?r.s. 


This  plant  has  very  large  flovrere,  of  a  violet 
blue  colour. 
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CYNARA  SOOLYMUS. 

CYMBOPOGON  SCH.ENANTHDS. 
Spu.  syn.  of  Andropogon  schaeimtithus,  Linn. 
Cyrabopogon  Iwaranchusa  is  the  kbaiii  of  the 
Panjab. 

CYNANCHUM.  Populua  Euphratica,  a 
Cynanchum,  Chloris  barbata,  and  Cyperus 
aristatus,  all  ascend  to  11,000  feet  in  Ladak, 
are  remarkable  instances,  as  is  Peganum 
harmala,  which  attains  9O0O  feet.— -^.  et  T. 

CYNANCHUM  ARGEL.  In  small  doses, 
the  leaves  are  purgative,  and  they  are  much 
used  in  Egypt  for  adulterating  senna.  The  In- 
dian orTiimevelly  senna,  is  not  liable  to  this 
adulteration,  to  which  many  practitioners  at- 
tribute the  severe  griping  which  senna  often 
occaBions.—O*  Shaughjiessy,  p,  450. 

CYNANCHUM  CORDIFOLIUM.  Retz. 
syn.  of  Daemia  extensa,  R  Brovm, 
CYNANCHUM  EXTENSUM.  Jacq. 
Dsemia  extensa,  R,  Brown, 

Utrum  DuK.  I  Vaylie  parta  Tam 

V  ughapala  Sans.  |  Zutupaku  Tbl. 

The  leaves  of  this  herbaceous  plant  have  a 
disagreeable,  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste  and 
smell.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  supposed  to 
possess  an  emetic,  as  well  as  purgative  qua- 
lity, and  is  said  to  be  particularly  useful  in 
cases  of  jaundice  :  it  is  generally  administered 
in  cow's  milk. — Ains,  MaU  Med.  p,  122. 

CYNANCHUM  IPECACUANHA.  Will- 
DE.  syn.  of  Tylophora  asthmatica,  W.  and  A 

CYNANCHUM  MONSPELIACUM  is 
said  to  be  used  to  adulterate  scammony. 

CYNANCHUM  OVALIFOLIUM  of  Pe- 
narjg,  yields  abundance  of  very  fiucTcaoutchouc. 
— O'ShauQJmessy,  page  5 1 . 

CYNANCHUM  PAUCIFLORUM.R.  Br. 

Periploca  tunicata  Retz.  \  Asclepiaa  tunicata    Roxb. 

Chagul  patee.  Bbno. 
A  plant  of  the  peninsula  and  of  Bengal, 

CYNANCHUM  TINJERIS.  Herb.  Ham. 
syn.  of  Marsdenia  tinctoria,  li.  Brotm. 

CYNANCHUM  VIMINALE,  Lin. 

KodiciiUii  Tam. 
The  young  shoots  and  tender  stalks  of  this 
creeper  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  KalH  (or  Kodi- 
calli,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  which  are  the 
Tamil  names  of  the  milk  hedge. — AinsUe  v 
264.  ^' 

CYNANCHUM  VINCETOXICUM.  See 
Cynanchum  ipecacuanha. 

CYNANCHUM  VOMITORIUM.    Sims. 
syn.  of  Tylophora  asthmatica,   W.  and  A. 
CYNARA  SCOLYMUS.  Linn. 


CYNODON  DACTYLOK. 

CYNARA    CARDUNCULUS,  the 
doon,   is   similar   to    the  garden     artichoke. 
but  grows  much    higher,  though    cultivated 
similarly   to    the  artichoke  ;  indeed,     plaDte 
of    the    latter,   which  grow  to  a   large    sis 
might    be    used   as    cardoons   ;  in    order  to 
prepare  this  vegetable,  the  leaves  of  the  ar- 
tichoke should  be   cut   down,  not  destroyi^ 
the  hf  art,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nuos  ; 
after  the  young  leaves  grow   to  the  length  of 
two  feet,  they  should  be  tied  together  in  a  inm- 
die,  and  earthed  up  like  celery,  at  least  one 
foot  of  earth  should  be  raised  round  the  plant 
They  will  be  fit   for  use   in   three  weeks  or  a 
month,  raised  from  seed.     The  plants^  when  a 
good  size,  require   to   be  planted    2  or  3  feet 
apart   in  good  soil.    The  tender  stalks  and 
leaves,  when  blanched,  are  used  for  soups  and 
SAhdB.-^Riddell.  Jaffrey. 

CYNGHALESE,    the  people   of    Ceylon, 
also  their  language. 

CYNIFS     GALLiE-TlNCTORlA.      See 

Galls. 

CY;N0CEPHALUS.  Cuv.  a  genus  of  oo* 
druminous    mammals,    known    as     babwns. 
The  generic  name   Cynocephalua,    means,  ii 
the  Greek,  «  dog-headed."    The  most  mail. 
ed   and    prominent  of  the  characters  whid 
more   immediately   distinguish    the    babooa 
from  the  other  Simiadae,   consist  in  the  great 
prolongation  of  the  face  and  jaws,  and  in  tbe 
truncated  form  of  the  muzzle,  which  give  tfae 
whole  head  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of* 
large    dog.      In    their    native      mountsiiu, 
the  ordinary  food   of  the    baboons  i*^  beirioi 
and    bulbous  roots   ;    but    in    the    vidaity 
of  human    habitations,  they  make  incaisioBS 
into  the   cultivated  fields  and    gardens,  and 
destroy  a  still  greater  quantity  of  giaio  and 
fruits    than    they    carry    away    with  them. 
C.  Hamadryas,  Linn,  the  •'  Derrias"  is  iovad 
in  Africa  and  in   the  mountains  of  Arabia^ 
It  measures  upwards  of  4  feet  when  standii^ 
erect.— i?w(7.  Cyc.  See  Mammalia. 

CYNOCTONUM  PAUCIPLORUM,  Db- 

CAISKB. 

Cynanchum  pauciflorum,  R.  Br.  ;  W,  Ic,  not 
C.  pedunculatnm,  Thund.  Kang-KoombaJa  Siswl 

Very  common  in  the  central  province  of 
Ceylon.  The  Singhalese  eat  the  young  leaves 
of  this,  and  of  many  other  plants  of  this  na- 
tural family,  in  their  curries.  Dr.  Wirfit,  in 
Icones,  gives  C.  album  and  C.  callialala.— 
Thw.  Enum.  PL  Zeyh  p.  195. 

CYNODON  DACTYLON.  Pbbs. 

Panicum  dactylou     Linn  \  AgrosUs  linearU.  RtlzA^ 


C 


RoxK 

Diirbha        Bcng.  Hind. 
Doob  ;  DoobLa        „ 
Hariali  Ddk. 

Hurryalee  grawANO.DuK 
Creeping  Cynodon  Eno. 
Glianer  Hind. 


Khabal 
Durva 

HamimPinu 
Anigam  pilu 
Garika  Kaauim 
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Telia  Gariki 


Pa 

TiM. 

•» 
Til. 


CtPERACE^. 


CYNOPTERUS. 


The  Cyuodon  dactylon,  or  Hurryallee  grass 
of  India,  is  considered  the  best  for  cattle.  The 
root  creeps  through  tlie  loose  soil   to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and   has  strong  fibres  at  the 
nodes.     The  stem  rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in 
height.    Florets  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  spike- 
stalk,  awnless,  purplish,  and  ranged  in  two  close 
a^mate  rows.     All  the  stems  which  lie  near 
the    ground  take  root,    and  by  this    means, 
though    an   annual  plant,    it  increases   and 
spreads  very   wide.     It  yields  abundance  of 
seed,  of  which  small  birds  are  very  fond.     It 
is  good  to  allow  the   seed  to  ripen  before  the 
hay  is   cut,  as  it  then  propagates  itself  by 
seedy    in  addition  to    the     runners.      Tbis 
grass     is    found     in     Qreat    Britain,     but 
its    produce    and    nutritive    properties  are 
there    comparatively    insignificant,    while   in 
India    it    constitutes    three-fourths    of    the 
pasture.     Sir    W.  Jones   observes   (As.  Res. 
Tol.    4.     p.    242)    that    it    is  the  sweetest 
and    most    nutritious   pasture    for    cattle  ; 
and    its    usefulness,    added    to   its    beauty, 
induced  the  hindoos,  in  their  earliest  ages,  to 
personify  it  as  the  mansion  of  a   benevolent 
i^ymph,  the  A'fharvana  Veda  thus  celebrates 
it :  "  my  Durva,  which  rose  from  the  water  of 
life,  which  has  a  hundred  roots  and  a  hundred 
stems,  efface  a  hundred  of  my  sins,   and  pro- 
long my  existence  on  e.-trth  a  hundred  years.'' 

It  is  the  principal  one  of  the  Indian  grass- 
69,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  diffused, 
possessing  much  nourishing  property  in  its 
long  stems,  no  less  than  in  its  leaves* 
It  endures  the  greatest  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, as  its  roots  penetrate  far  be- 
low the  surface,  and  although,  during  the  dry 
monsoon,  giving  no  sign  of  life,  it  puts  forth 
its  tender  leaves  on  the  first  approach  of  the 
rains.  It  grows  throughout  the  year,  and 
lawns  and  pastures  of  moderate  extent  are 
xnade  by  planting  pieces  of  the  creeping  stems. 
It  is  also  much  used  for  forming  a  covering  for 
the  banks  of  rivers,  ramparts  and  esplanades ; 
the  young  and  tender  leaves  are  used  in 
chatuies,  and  are  considered  very  pleasant ; 
the  roots  make  a  cooling  drink.  It  is,also,  one  of 
the  most  abundant  grasses  on  the  Tenasserim 
coast,  but  it  is  much  less  conspicuous  than 
many  others. — Mason,  Cleghom.  Jafrty, 

CYNOSURUS  CORACANUS.  Linn. 
syn.  of  Eleusine  coracana.  It  is  the  korakan 
of  the  Tamuls,  and  the  Ragl  of  the  Dekhan, 
and  is  made  into  dark  brown  cakes.  See 
Cjt  ram  i  n  acesB 

CYORNIS  BANYUMAS.  Horsfikld,  is 
a  well  known  Javanese  bird,  only  twice  pro- 
cured in  India,-*-  viz.  by  Mr.  Jerdon  in  the 
]Ni)giri8,  and  near  Calcutta. — Jour,  Ben,  As, 
^oc.  No.  5,  1866.  Cal,  Rev,     See  Birds. 

CYFEBACEJE.  The  Sedge  tribe,  a  natural 
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order  of  plants,  species  of  which  are  found 
from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle,  in 
marshes,  ditches,  and  running  streams,  in 
meadows,  on  heaths,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
the  seashore,  and  on  mountain  summits, 
wherever  phsenogamorous  plants  can  exist. 
In  Griffith's  herbarium  are  345  species 
of  Indiaii  CyperacejB,  collected  from  the  Him- 
alaya to  Mergui.  The  most  useful  of  them  are 
species  of  Cyperus,  Euphorium  and  Papyrus. 
Anosporum  monocephalum,  Nees^  one  of  the 
Cyperaceae,  isRoxburgh's  Cyperus  monocepha- 
lus,  and  the  Qothoobiof  Bengal. — Voigi. 

CYNOGLOSSUM.  a  genus  of  the  Bora- 
giueaB,  natives  of  Europe^  pretty  little  annuals, 
flowers  mostly  blue,  purple,  white  and  purple, 
grow  in  any  common  soil. — RiddelL 

CYNOMETRA.  Themeiu-ga,  Burm. 
is  a  small  tree  of  Martaban,  and  makes 
good  small  posts,  (kc,  but  is  chiefly  used  for 
fueU  It  is  abundant  in  the  lower  provinces, 
but  grows  in  the  upper  when  planted,  which 
is  sometimes  done  for  fuel. — Malcolm* s  Travels 
in  South  Eastern  Asia,  Vol,   l.p.  191. 

CYNOMETRA  CAULIFLORA.  Wall. 
syn.  of  Cynometra  raraiflora,  Linn, 

CYNOiMETRA  RAMIFLORA,  Linn. 

Cynometra  caaliflora.  Wall. 
Branch  flowered  cyDome-  |  Iripa.  Maleal. 

tra.  Eng.  {  Qalmendora  Gass.SiNGH. 

A  tree  which  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  in 
Malabar,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  Sumatra,  and 
in  the  western,  eastern  and  southern  provin- 
ces of  Ceylon,  at  Batticaloa  and  Trincomalee. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  56  lb&,and  it  is  said  to  last 
from  1 5  to  60  years.  It  is  used  for  bridges  and 
buildings,  and  is  the  best  suited  of  the  Ceylon 
woods  for  under-ground  purposes.  Its  roots, 
leaves,  and  an  oil  from  the  seeds  are  used  me- 
dicinally.—ifr.  Mendis,  Useful  Plants,  Voigt, 
TJiwaites,  ii.  97. 

OYNOMORIUM.  Dr.  Wallich  says  there 
is  a  species  of  this  fungus-like  genus,  which 
is  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees  in  the  Te- 
nassetim  provinces,  and  valuable  as  a  sty  pic. 
— Mason, 

CYNOPITECUa  NIGRESCENS,  the 
black  baboon  monkey  of  Celebes. 

CYNOPTERUS,  a  genus  of  bats  which 
may  be  thus  shown  :  — 

Sob-order — Cheiroptera.    Bate. 

Fam.  — Pteropopidee,  frugivorous  bata. 
3  Geif. — PteropuB,  4  sp. 
»  CynopteruB,  2  sp. 

„  Macroglottua,  1  sp. 

,1  Nycteris,  I  ep. 

Fam. — Vampyridse.    Yampyre  bats. 
Sub.  -Fam.  — Megadermatinss. 
1  Qen. — Megaderma,  4  sp. 
Sn  b.-Fa  m. — Rhinolophinse. 
5  Gen — Rhinolophns,  11  sp. 
Coelops,  1  sp. 
Rhinopoma,  1  sp. 
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CYPBRTO  BSOULENTUS. 


CYPERUS  PBflTENNlS. 


Fam.  — NoctilionidaB, 
Sub.-Fam, — TapkozoiusB. 

1  Qen. — Taphozona^  3  sp. 
Sub,— Faiu .  — NoctiliouinflB. 

I  Geii. — Nyctiuonue,  I  sp. 
Fam.  — VeapertilionidsB. 
Sub.-Fam. — Scotophilioas 
3  Geo.— Scotophilus,  6  sp. 
,1  Noctuiiiiia,  i  Hp. 

„  NvcLicejiii',  8  sp. 

Sub.  Fam. — Yespertilioniiicd. 
8  God. — Lasiurus,  1  Bp. 
Muriua,  2  sp. 
Kerivoula,  4  sp. 
Vespertilio,  5  ap. 
Myotic  5  ap. 
Plecotus,  2  sp, 
Barbaatellus,  3  sp. 
Nyctopilus,  1  sp. 

CYPER    GRASS    OIL.   Oil  of  Cyperu^ 
esculenta. 

# 

CYPERUS,  or  the  sedge  genus,  of  which 
about  33  species  of  this  genus  of  the  Cyperaceso 
are  known  in  the  E.  Indies.  C.  inundatus  is  va- 
luable as  a  binding  plant  for  the  sides  of  rivers 
and  tanks,  C.  bulbosus,  Roxb,  has  a  small  nut- 
like root,  with  three  blunt  excrescences  on  the 
surface,  and  Dr.  Mason  mentions  the  root  of 
a  species  of  sedge  found  among  the  vegetables, 
which  tastes  like  filberts. — Dr.  Mason. 

CYPERUS  BULBOSUS.  Vahl. 


if 
it 

i* 
it 


of  the  plant  deserves  attention  for  ita  oin«- 
derable    alimentary  value.  — O'SAatt^An.  628. 

CYPERUS  HEXA  STACHYUS.  Rottl 
Var.  a.  Oommunis.  I  Tor.  R,  Peoddus. 

Var.  a.  Rotnodua./7ojrfr. 


Guudala,  Qundn    Til. 

Bhadra  tunga  gaddi 

Mustakamu 

ParinTelamu 

Sakha-langa 

TuDga  muita 

Fuoaius 


i 


II 


YirsjoL 


Cjperus  jemenicus  Rozh* 

„    geminatus  Anslie, 

Sbilandi  Tam. 

Shilaodi  arisi 


»> 


C;  penis  capitatuB     Retg. 


Pungaddi 
Puridamoa 


Tbl. 


i» 


This  plant  grows  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
near  the  sea,  its>oots  are  used  as  flour  in  times 
of  scarcity.  They  are  eaten  roasted  or  boiled. 
This  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Euro- 
peans by  the  late  Dr.  James  Anderson,  who, 
iu  an  excursion  he  made  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  discovered 
that  the  Sheelandie  arisee,  from  growing 
in  sandy  situations  by  the  sea  side,  and  requir- 
ing but  little  water,  was  the  common  food  of 
the  natives  during  a  famine  and  when  other 
grains  are  scarce.  It  is  nutritious,  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  makes  a  pudding  somewhat 
resembling  that  made  of  sago.  Dr.  Anderson, 
with  that  kindness  and  benevolence  which 
ever  distinguished  him,  disseminated  the  bul- 
bous roots  of  this  curious  plant  wherever  he 
thought  from  their  particular  qualities  they 
could  be  beneficial.— iwi«^itf,  p.  250.  Useful 
Plants,  RoxK  O'Shaughneuy^  p,  628. 

CYPERUS  BACH  A.  Ham.  syn.  of  Cyperus 
inuudatus,  LindL 

CYPERUS  CAPITATUS.  Rbtz.  syn.  of 
Cyperus  bulbosus,  Vahl. 

CYPERUS  ESCULENTUS,  the  esculent 
cyperus.  The  toasted  roots  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  coflfee,  and  yield  a  prepa- 
ration resembling  chocolate.    The  cultivation 
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Sab  Arab. 

Mootho  Bkko,  Hind. 
Mooabaka ;  Motho,  Duk. 
Kora  Malral. 

Bhadra  mu8teSANS.TBL. 
Kalandura  Singh. 

Kore  Tam. 

Kai  vartaka  musta  Tkl. 

Var.  a.  C.  rotundus,  Linn,  Roxh,  grows  in 
■ill  southern  Asia,  from  Arabia  to  Java,andN. 
Holland.  Its  tuberous  roots  are  sold  in  tk 
bazars,  and  used  by  perfumers  onder  the  nin* 
of  agarmothee  on  account  of  their  fiagnnoe. 
Hogs  are  very  fond  of  them.  Cattle  eat  tin 
grass.— <ffoa:6.  i.  197.  Voigt.  723.  Elliot  FL 
Andkrica.  Gen,  Med,  Top,  174. 0'/SAaiw*iieBi 

CYPERUS  INUNDATUS.    Roxb. 

Cyperus  procerus     Roxb,  I  Cvp6ru8bacha.Mlfiii 
Pati,  Bbno.  I  Putupullu,        Uiuu. 

Found  in  great  abundance  on  the  lowbai^ 
of  the  Hoogly  near  Calcutta,  and  of  riTenz 
the  south  of  India,  where  the  tide  rises  oreri 
It  thrives  mo.st  luxuriantly  and  helps  fe 
protect  the  banks  from  the  rapidity  of  nioBiig 
water.— -ffoa?*.  i.  201.   Fot^^  721. 

CYPERUS  JUNCIFOLIUS. 

^agurmutha,BtNO  .Duk.  |  Koray  kalanga,     Til 
M«8U,  Sans,  f  'I'ungadda,  ft- 

Its  roots  are  fibrous  with  small  balbouseitn- 
mities.  It  is  employed  as  a  diaphoretic ioJi^ 
is  prescribed  in  decoction  in  fever  casei',iBi 
is  reckoned  a  valuable  remedy  when  tkere 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  dropsy mti«  4*' 
bit. — Ains,  Mat,  M«rf,  p.  84. 

CYPERUS  JUNCIFOLIUS.  SceCy?itn 
rotundus. 

CYPERUS  LONGUS.  See  GslingsL 
CYPERUS  PANGOREI.  Rom.  lyi  ^ 
Papyrus  pangorei,  lYw*. 

CYPERUS  PAPYRUS,  of  the  Egyptians* 
belongs  to  this  genus,  and  is  still  eall3  babitt 
in  Syria,  it  is  about  \o  feet  high;  tiMa* 
terior  tunic  of  the  stems  cut  in  bands,  iri 
pressed,  formed  the  paper  of  ancient  ^SfP^ 
and  Europe  ;  the  leaves,  which  are  several  ffft 
long,  served  for  the  same  purpose,  bat  wen 
of  inferior  quality.  This  paper  is  but  litfe 
liable  to  decay.  Pliny,  for  instance,  rehte 
that  the  book  of  laws  of  Numa  Pompilioa  o 
found  in  Rome  in  a  high  state  of  presernlif 
after  having  been  buried  nearly  six  cento;^ 
in  the  earth. — 0* Shaughnessy,  p,  628. 

CYPERUS  PERTENNIS.    Roxb. 
Nagur  Moothee,     Bsno.  |  Kola^  Tunga  Music* tii* 
Naga  „      f 
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CYPSELUS. 


CYRTODACTYLUS  MACULAEIUS. 


Boots  aromatic,  employed  as  a  hair  perfume. 
— Kozb.  i.  198.  VoiffL  722. 
•  CYPEBUS  PROCERUS.  Roxb.    Syu.  of 
Cyperua  inuadatas,  Boxb. 

CYPERUS  ROTUNDUS.  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
C.  bexastaobyus,  EqUK  var. 

CYPERUS  STOLONIFERUS.  See  Jata- 
znansi. 

CYPERUS  TEGETUM,  Roxb.  Syu.  of 
P^yrus  pangorei,  Nees.  Used  iu  India  for 
mat  making. — Royle,  p.  389. 

CYPRiElDiE,  the  cowries,  or  cowry  family 
of  shells,  the  Porcellanen  of  the  Germans  and 
Porcelainei^  or  Porcelain  shells  of  the  French, 
16  a  family  of  Molluscs,  the  classification  of 
nrhich  may  be  thus  shown 

Fam.  vi.    Cypr8sid»,  Cowries. 

Genua  Gyprseaf  receut  150,  ep.  foasil  78  sp. 
Sub-genus  Cyprovula. 
Lupouia. 

Trivia,  recent  30  sp. 
Genus  Erato  ree.  8  sp.  fossil  2  ap. 

Ovulutn  rec.  36  sp.  fossil  II  sp. 
Sub-genus  Calpurua,  re. 

Woodwardy  Recent  and  Fossil  shelU.     Set  Cowries. 

CYPR^A  ARGUS,  occurs  at  Ceylon,  and 
a  pair  has  been  sold  for  four  guineas*  C. 
Montta  ip  used  in  many  parts  of  the  East  as  a 
circulating  medium  and  for  ornamenting  the 
dress  of  several  races,  and  the  trappings  of 
animals.  See  Cowries* 

CYPRICARDIA;  CYPRINA,  two  genera 
of  molluscs. 

CYPRESS.  Tirzah,  Heb.  Aa  evergreen 
forest  tree,  a  native  of  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  of  Italy,  Mexico,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  N.  America.  There  are 
several  species  of  this  class  of  evergreen  trees. 
The  twisted  cypress  (Cupressus  torulosa) 
occurs  in  the  N,  W.  Himalaya,  in  a  solitary 
clump  at  the  junction  of  the  Budbil  with  the 
Bavi,  but  is  not  found  further  to  the  west.  It 
is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000 
feet.  The  wood  is  hard,  elastic,  strong,  resists 
worms,  and  its  odour  repels  insects  from 
whatever  may  be  contained  in  a  cabinet  or 
chest  made  of  it.  Its  duration  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  precise  period  to  which  the 
tree  lives  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  The 
cedar- wood  of  Japan,  according  to  Thunberg, 
is  a  species  of  cypress. — CUghom,  Punjab 
Beport,  p,  63.  See  Cupressus. 

CYPRESS,  CREEPING.  Eno.  Syn.  of 
Juniperus  communis. 

CYPRESS  SHRUB.  Syn.  of  Lawsonia 
alba.  Xam. 

CYPRINUS.  Var. 
Say],  DuK.  I  Sayl  kande,  Tam. 

Tambara,  Malat.  | 

A  ins.  Mat,  Med.  p,  156. 

CYPRUS  VINE.     Ipomea  quamoclit. 

CYPSELUS;  the  Swift  genus  of  birds,  of 
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whieh  there  are  several  species  in  India.  Along 
the  river-banks,  where  high  enough,  the  small 
Indian  Bank  Martin  (H.  Sinensis)  occurs 
abundantly ;  there  are  two  non-migratory 
swifts,  the  common  House  Swift  ((^pselus 
affinis)  and  the  little  Palm  Swift  (C.  bala- 
siensis).  The  great  spiny-tailed  swift  of  the 
Himalaya  (Acanthylis  uudipes  of  Hodgson) 
was  obtained,  a  few  seasons  back,  in  England. 
Mr.  Gould  identifies  this  British-killed  bird 
with  his  Ac  caudacuta  of  Australia,  but  it 
appears  identical  with  the  Himalayan  species  ; 
upon  coro paring  Himalayan  specimens  with 
Mr.  Gould's  plate,  no  difference  can  be  detect- 
ed. The  great  Alpine  Swift,  (Cypselus  melba) 
is  common  to  the  Himalaya,  the  Nilgiris^  and 
high  mountains  of  Ceylon,  but  the  great 
Acanthylis  of  the  Himalaya  has  never  been 
observed  in  S.  India,  and  is  replaced  in  the 
Nilgiris,  Ceylon,  and  also  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  (in  Penang,  <&c.)  by  a  distinct  species, 
the  Ac.  gigantea. 

CYPSELIDiE.  A  family  of  birds  com- 
prising, 

Sub-fam.  Gypselinss,  3  gen.  11  sp.  viz.  3 
Acanthylis  ;  6  Cypselus,  2  CoUooaiia. 

Sub'fam,  Macropterigiinae,  1  gen.  3  sp. 
viz.  3  Macropteriz,  coronatus,  klecho,  comatus. 

Cypselus  apus.  'Common  Swift'  of 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan  ; 
migratory. 

Cypselus  melba,  C.alpinus;  the  'Alpine 
Swift.'  High  mountains  (chiefly)  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa:  tolerably  common  in  the 
Himalaya,  Centrallndia,  Nilgiris,  and  Ceylon  : 
rare  in  Britain. 

CYPRINIDiE,  a  family  of  Fishes  of  the 
order  Physiostomi,  the  species  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  having  the  month  small. 

The  family  is  classed  into  fourteen  groups 
viz. : — 


Catostomina. 

Cyprinina. 

KhoteichtbylDa 

Leptobarhlua. 

Kasborina. 


Hypopbthal. 

Michthjrina. 

Abramidina. 
I  Homalopterioa. 
I  Cobitidina. 


Semiplafcina. 

Xeaooypridina. 

Leuoisdna. 

Rhodeina. 

DaoioniDa, 

in  which  are  1 10  genera  and  about  690  spe- 
ces.     £ngl.  Cyc,  page  219.     See  Fishes. 

CYROtOLIS,  erected  by  the  opponent  of 
the  Getic  queen  Torayris. 

CYRTODACTYLUS  MACULARIUS. 
Blyth,  apparently  affined  to  C.  Marmo- 
ratuSy  (Kuhl),  of  the  Malay  countries  ;  with 
tail  granular,  beneath,  as  in  that  species 
scales  on  throat  minute,  becoming  gradually 
larger  to  the  abdomen.  The  very  young 
have  probably  the  crown  black  ;  a  broad  black 
band  across  the  nape ;  two  others  upon  the 
body,  between  the  fore  and  hind-limbs ;  an- 
other where  the  hind-limbs  are  articulated  ; 
and  three  more  upon  the  tail,  besides  its  black 
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CYRUS. 


CYZICEKUS. 


ti|) :  the  interspacea  being  of  a  fine  rosy  car. 
neous  hue,  with  a  few  black  tubercles  inter- 
spersed among  the  numerous  pale  tubercles  : 
limbs  and  under-parts  spotless,  on  the  for- 
mer slightly  marked.  In  a  specimen  not 
half  grown,  the  interior  of  the  black  bands  is 
pale*  and  speckled  with  black,  the  margins 
continuing  black  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
dark  hue  ultimately  disappears  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  patches.  In  a  specimen  under 
examination,  the  dark  hue  appeared  to  have 
almost  left  the  crown,  its  blackish  margin 
only  remaining,  as  a  streak  from  the  nostril 
through  the  eye  and  continued  round  to  join 
its  opposite  upon  the  occiput  crown  and 
cheeks  mottled  with  dark  spots  more  or  less 
confluent ;  and  the  interspace  from  the  occi- 
put to  the  nape-band  has  many  black  tuber- 
cles. Ml'.  Theobald  informs  that  the  species 
attains  more  than  six  inches,  and  when  alive 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  prevailing 
rosy-carneous  hue.  It.  probably  attains  the 
size  of  C'  pulchdlus,  from  the  Punjab  Salt 
Range. — Mr,  Blyth, 

CYRTODACTYLUS  MARMORATUS. 
See  Gyrtodactylus  macularius. 

CYRENA  FUSCATA.     See  Veneridae. 

CYRTOPHYLLUM  FRA GRANS.  The 
Anau  of  the  Burmese,  grows  in  Moulmein. 
Is  one  of  the  nuz  vomica  tribe,  and  one  of 
the  hardest,  most  compact  and  heaviest 
woods  known. — Cal,  Cat  Ex,  1851. 

CYRTUS  INDICUS.  Blooh,  a  fish  of  the 
Indian  seas,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
dried,  and  consumed  by  the  natives  of  India. 
Plate  277  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  repre- 
sents the  fish  much  too  red. — Cantor. 

CYRUS,  is  said  by  most  authorities  to 
have  lived  B.  C.  545,  and  to  have  conquered 
Babylon  B.  C.  504  ;  other  dates  are  given, 
but  this  is  the  generally  accepted  date  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon.  Its  capture  by  Cyrus  is 
foretold  in  Jer.  i.  I  to  35,  Dan.  viii.  and 
Is.  zzi.  2-9.  Its  power  must  have  been 
much  detested,  if  the  expressions  anticipato- 
ry of  its  after  fall  be  considered,  Isaiah 
says,  zzi.  2-9,  "  Go  up,  O  Elam  !  besiege 
O  Media  1  *  *  *  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  : 
and  all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  he  hath 
broken  into  the  ground.''  Jeremiah  says, 
li.  ver.  37»  *'and  Babylon  shall  become 
heaps,    a    dwelling    place    for    dragons,  an 
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astonishment,  and  an  hissing,  mthout  an 
inhabitant*'  Babylon  fell  before  tbe  anus 
of  Cyrus  about  B.  C-  504.  Nicotris,  tbr 
queen  mother,  counselled  resistance,  and  is 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  food  with  vails 
350  feet  high  and  87  thick,  it  seemed  possible 
to  withstand  the  siege.  But  after  it  lasted 
two  years,  Cyrus  opened  the  head  of  the  c^ 
nal  connected  with  tbe  Euphrates,  and  allow. 
ed  its  waters  to  enter  the  trenches  wilii 
which  he  had  surrounded  the  city.  This  bo 
drained  the  bed  of  the  river  where  it  entered 
the  city,  that  by  midnight  the  two  bodies  of 
soldiers  whom  he  had  posted  at  the  points  of 
its  entrance  and  exit  passed  in  and  opened  the 
gates  for  the  army  who  poured  iu  aud  snr- 
rounded  the  place,  and  within  a  few  hours  tbe 
city  surrendered.  Towards  the  north  of  tbe 
province  of  Fars  (according  to  ^tr.  Morier), 
Mader-i-Suliman  marks  the  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
son  of  Cambyses. — Ouselys  Travels.  Vol.  L  p. 
104.  Mignan's  Travels,  p.  168.  Sec  Fan: 
India  SIX,  313,  Inscription:  371  ;  Feraiu 
Kinfi^s. 

CYRUS  RIVER.  The  principal  streamgrf 
the  province  of  Fars  are  the  Bendamir? 
Arazes,  which  receives  the  Enr-ab  or  Cjna 
as  it  falls  into  lake  Bakhtegan :  and  the 
Nabon,  whose  course  is  from  Firozabad  sont^- 
ward  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  countij 
are  also  the  higher  parts  of  the  two  brancbei 
of  the  Tab, 

CYST,    See  Burial ;  Cairn. 

CYTHEREA,  a  genus  of  molluscs.  Sec 
MoUusca. 

CYTISUS   CAJAN,  Linn.  Oijanns  bdi- 

cus,  Spr. 

Toovaray.      Can.  Tam.     Toor-kaDhal 
Tooar.        DuK.  Mahb.     Sbakhool. 
PigtfOQ  Pea.  Eno. 

Urhur.  Hind. 

Dbal 


Adaki. 
Kandaloo, 


Sin. 
tiu 


The  pigeon  pea  forms  one  of  the  •*  dh^l" " 
common  use  in  India  as  an  article  of  diet  It 
is  also  one  of  the  plants  employed  in  the  Bengil 
Powder  works  at  Eshapore,  inthentfufflW- 
ture  of  gunpowder  charcoal.  It  might  pro»* 
bly  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  py«>- 
ligneous  acetic  acid.— JB^n^r.  /%ar.p.  23o. 

CYTISUS  PSEUDO-CAJAN,  i^^ 
Rhebds,  syn.  of  Cajanus  Indicus,  Sprt»9* 

CYZICENUS.  See  Greeks  of  AsU. 
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